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. LETTER OF TRANSMIHAL 



Smithsonian Institution, 
Bureau of Ahkbican Ethnolouy, 

Washhtgtoit, />, 61, July i, 1905, 
Sib: I have the honor to submit herewith the manuscript of Bulletin 
30 of the Bureau of American Kthuoiog^', entitled Handbook of 
American Indians,^^ which ha» lieen in preparation for a number of 
years and lias been completed for publication under the editorship 
of Mr F. W. Hodge. The Handboolc contains a descriptive list of 
the stocks, confederacies, trilies, tribal divisinns and settlements north 
of Mexico, accompanied with the various names by which these have 
been known, together with biographies of Indians of note, sketches of 
their hintory, archeology, manner»<, arts, customs, and institutions, and 
the alH>riginal words incorx)orated into the English language. 
Respectfully, 

W. H. lloLMKS^ Chii-f, 

Th« Skcuktauv Of TUi: Smitilsumax Jnshti tion, 

\ 1 uah at ytOH , JK ( \ 

III 
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PREFACE 



ring- the early exploratioo and settlement of North America, a 
mult itucie of Indian tribes were encountered, having diverse customs 
and lan^ua^es. Lack of knowledge of the aborigines and of their lan- 
gusL^GS led to many curious errors on the part of the early explorers and 
settlers: names were applied to the Indians that had no relation what- 
ever to their aboriginal names; sometimes nicknames were bestowed, 
owing' perhaps to personal characteristics, fancied or real ; sometimes 
tribes came to be known by names given b}- other tribes, which were 
often opprobrious; frequently the designation by .which a tribal group 
was known to it<«elf was employed, and us such names are oftentimes 
unpronounceable by alien tongues and unrepresentable by civilized 
alphahetSy the result was a sorry corruption. var3'ing according as the 
sounds were impressed on Spanish, English, French, Dutch, German, 
Russian, or Swedish ears. Sometimes, again, bands of a single tribe 
were ffiven distinctive tribal names, while clans and gentes were often 
re^rded as independent autonomous groups to which sepanite tribal 
desig"fiation.s likewise wero npplit d. Consetjiu ntly, in the literature 
relattni^ to the A morican Indians, which is practiciilly coextensive with 
the literature of the first three centuries of the New World, thoii'i.inds 
of such names ar<' roconlod. the significanoie and application of which 
are to be understood only after much study. 

The need of a comprehensive work on the subject has Vkm'm felt ovor 
since scientitic interest in tlie Indians was first aroused. Many lists of 
triben htive been published, but tho scitMitillc student, as \\v\[ as the 
^neral reader, until the present time hsm been practically without the 
means of knowing* any more about a given confederacy, tribe, clan, or 
settlement of Indians than was to be gleaned from casual references 
to it. 

The work of which this Handbook is an outgrowth had its inception 
as early as 1 873, when Prof. Otis T. Mason, now of the United States 
Iif^lonal Mnneuin, began the preparation of a list of the tribal names 
mentioned in the vast literature pertaining to the Indians, and in due 
time several thousand names were recorded, with references to tlie 
works in which they appear. The work was continued by him until 
after tho establishment of the Bureau, whon other duties compelled its 
fmspension- I-<ater the task was assigned to Col. Garrick Mallery, who, 
however, soon abandoned it for investigations in a field which proved 

V 
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to he his lit\' work, niimely, the pictogmphy and sijrn language 
of the Anieriran Iiuliuns. Meanwhile Mr. lames Moom v %vu.s engaged 
ill coinpilin*,^ ii siiiiilur list of tril>es. with their synonymy, eUussitied 
chietly on u »,n'o«^i!4>liif l)a>iN uml cox ering tlie entire Western Henii- 
splicrc a woi k lieij;^un in ibiy> ami continued for twelve years hcfure 
either lie oi- the nienil)er.s of the Hureau of American Ethnology knew 
of the labors of each other in this licld. 

Soon after the organization of the Uureau in 1<S7*.<. the work of record- 
ing a tribal synonymy was formally assigned to Mi Henry W. Ilensiniw\ 
I'p to this time a cumpletf linguistic elassitication of the tribj's i»orth 
of Mexico, particularly in the West and Northwest, was not po»ii)le, 
since >utHcient datji had not been gathertHl for determining their lin- 
guistic athnities. Mr Henshaw soon percei\ ed that si linguistic elassi- 
tication of the Indian tribes, a %vork lonu 'oiili'mplated by Major 
Powell, must precede an«i form tlu' basis for a li ibal synonymy, and to 
him, therefore, as a necessary preliminary, wa< intrusted the supervision 
of such a linguistic classification. By Iss;* the Bureau's researche-^ in 
this direction had n-ached a stage that warranted the grouping of prac- 
tically all the known tril>es by lin<rnistic stocks. This i lassilicaliun 
is published in the Seventh Annual Ueport of the Bureau, and on it is 
ba.sed. with few exceptions, the present Handbook. 

Immediately on the completion of the linguistic classiticatioii, the 
entire force of the Buicau. luider Mr Henshaw's immediate direction, 
was iUssigned to the woi k that had now grown into a Dictionary and 
Synonymy of the Indian Tribes North of Mexico. As his special licld 
Mr Herjshaw devoted attention to sevenil of the Californian stocks, 
and to those of the North Pacific coa.st, north of Oregon, including 
the Eskimo. To Mr Mooney were given the great and historically 
important Algon<juian and Iroipioian familie.s, and through his wide 
genend knowledge of Indian history and t ustoms he rendered aid in 
many other directions. A list of linguistic Families of the Indian 
Tribes North of Mexico, with Pro\ isional List of the Principal Tribal 
Names and Sy iionyms (55 pp., octavo), was at once j)i inted for use by 
the coUaboratoi s of tho Bureau m coiinection with the complete com- 
pilation, and although the list does not mcliuh; the Californian triljes, 
it proved of great service in tln! curlier stages of the W(U-k. Tho 
2.500 tribal names and :5ynoiiyins appeaiin"^- in tliis list were taken 
chielly from Mr Mooney 's manuscript; the linguistic classitit-ation was 
the result of the work that the Bureau had beerj conducting under 
Mr Henshaw's supervision. 

Kev. d. Owen Dorsey assumed charge of the work on the Siouan, 
Caddoan, and Athapjiswin stocks: Dr W. ,1. Ilotfman, under the |X'r- 
sonal direction of Major Powell. (h'vote<l his energies to the Shoshonean 
family, and Mr derendah ('urlin, l»y reas ui of his familiarity with a 
number of the Californian tribes, rendered direct aid to Mr Henshaw 
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in tlmt t'lohl. Or Albert S. (laix fh t ('ini)l<)yt'(l his timo and longf 
i'X{H'ricn( (• in tho pivpuiat iorj ot" tlie iiiairi ial pei taininj'' to tho Musk- 
ii()<rt :iii trihoHof soutln-a-^tcrn United States, tin' Ynnmn IrifMvsof the 
lower C"i>lura(l«) tlniiiia;^f and *)f Lnwrr ('alitnnrui, and various sniallcr 
linufuistie j^ruups. To Col. < rarri< k Mallcry were ussij^ned the ]• rcndi 
aialiors iMMiriny on the j^eneral .Niilijrct. Witli >ueh aid the work 
received :i jMonouiiced impetus, and hrl'oro the close of l!S85 a large 
})odv of additional niaterial had been recorded. Four years later the 
t'lal)omtion of the material p< iiaiuinjjr to the Yuinan, Tiniun, Keresan, 
Tanoan, and Zufdan stocks of th«' extreme Soui Iisn est was pUicetl in 
tdiarg'e of Mr F. W. IIo<liife. who hrouifht it to completion. 

The work was continued under Mr I!en>liavv's supervi>it>n uiiiil. in 
ill heallh c<>mpelled his abandonment of the task. This is the 
more to be regretted as Mr Ilenshaw liad in course of preimration a 
idas-siticution and nomen( lature <d" the minor (livi>ions of the linirnistie 
stocks, which is essential to a proper presentation and a eieai- imder 
stiindinj^ of the subject. After Mr Ilen-^haw's relin(|uishment of tlie 
work, Mr Hodj^e was «;iven entin^ cliarj^e of it. But other ollieial 
duties of members of the statf prevented the Handbook as a whole 
from makin*^ marked progress until ISIH), when l)r Cyrus Thomas 
was intrusted with the task of revising the rccordetl material bearing 
on the Algonquiau, Siouan, and Muskhogean families. 

In 1902 the work on the Handl)Ook was again systematical! \ taken 
up, at the instance uf Secretary Langlcy, wdio detailed Mr Ht»tlge, at 
that' tipie connected immediately with the Smithsonian Institution, to 
undertake its general editorial supervision. The scope of the subject- 
matter was enlarged to include the relations between the aborigines and 
the Government; their archeology, manners, customs, arts, and indus- 
tries; brief biographies of Indiana of note; and words of aboriginal 
origin that have found their way into the English language. It was 
pro|x>sed also to include Indian names that are purely geographic, but 
by reason of the vast number of these it was iiut>»eqttent]y deemed advis- 
able to embody them eventually in an independent work. Moreover, it 
was provided that the work should be illustrated as adequately as time^ 
and the illustrative material available would admit, a feature not orig- 
inally contemplated. To fully cover this vast field at the present time 
is impossible, by reason of the fact that research among the native 
tribes, notwithstanding the (extensive and Important work that has 
been accomplished in recent years, has not advanced far beyond the 
first stage, even when la taken into account the sum of knowledge 
derived from the researches of the Bureau and of other institutions, 
as well as of individuals. 

The lack of completeness of our present knowledge of the tribes was, 
perhaps, never better shown than when an attempt was made to carry 
out the enlarged plan of the Handbook. With ite} limited force the 
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Bureau could scarcely bojio to covor the entire mngc. of the subject 
within a reajsonable time; consequently various specialists not directly 
connected with the Bureau were invited to assist— an invitation that was • 
accepted in a manner most gratif34ng. It is owing to the generous 
aid of these students that a work so complete as the Handbook Is 
intended to be was made possible, and to them the Bureau owes its deep 
appreciation. That the Handbook has many imperfections there is no 
doubt, but it is hoped that in future editions the weak points may be 
strengthened and the gaps tilled, until, as researches amojig the tribes 
are continued, the compilation will eventually represent a complete ' 
summary of existing knowledge respecting the aborigines of northern 
America. 

The scope of the Handbook is as comprehensive as its function neces- 
sitates. It treats of all the tribes north of Mexico, includingthc Eskimo, 
and those tribes south of the boundary more or less affiliated with those 
in the United States. It has been the aim to gfve a brief description of 
every linguistic stock, confedemcy, tribe, subtril)e or tribal division, 
and settlement known to history or even to tradition, as well as the origin 
and derivation of every name treated, whenever such is known, and to 
record under each every form of the name and every other appellation • 
that could be learned. These sj^ionyms, in alphabetic order, are assem- 
bled as cross reference^ in Pait li. 

Under the tribal descriptions a brief account of the ethnic relations 
of the tribe, its history, it*? location at various periods, statistics of 
population, etc., are included. Accompanying each synonym (the 
earliest known date always being rrivfu) a reference to the authority 
is nott*d, and these references form practically a bibliography of the 
tribe foi tliosc who desire to pursue the subject further. It is not 
claimed th:it every spelling of every tribal nanie that occurs in print is 
given, but it is >)elieved that a sufficient number of forms is recorded 
to enable the student to identify practically every name by which an}' 
group of Indians has been known, as well as to tnice the origin of 
many of the terms that have been incorporated into our geographic 
nomenclature. 

In manv instances the treatises are satisfactorilv illustrated; in 
others, nmch necessarily lias been left to a future edition in order • 
that the present publication may not bo further delayed. The work 
of illustration was intrusted largely to Mr L)e Lancey Gill. 

The contributors to Part 1, in addition to those who have rendered 
valued assistance by affording information, correcting proofs, and in 
other ways, are us follows, the names l)eing arranged in the alphabet- 
ical order of the initials attached to the signed articles: 

k. C. F. Alic« C. Fletcher of Washington. 

A. F. 0. Alexandt r F. (^hanilK^rlain of Clark Univereity. 
A. U. A. Unilicka of the United St«tet> National Museum. 
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A. L. D. Anna L. Dawes of Pittsfield, Maas. 

A. L. K. A. L. Kroeber of th« University of Oalifoniia. 

A. 8, G. Albert S. Gatschet, formerly of the Hurenu of American Ethnology. 

C. H. F. Oora M. Fulsotn ol the Hampton Moniiai and Agncultoral Institute, 

Hampton, Va. 

i '. T. Cyrus TbomaB ot the Burt>au of American £lbuuli^>r. 

E. G. £. Elaine Goo<tele Eutman of Amhetat, Mass. 

E. L. H. Edgar L. Hewett ol Washington. 

F. B. Fronz Boas of Co^limMa UniverHity. 

F. H. Frank Huntington, fornn'rly nf tlu' Hnn'mi of Anierican Kthmilo^v. 

F. H. C. The late Frank liaiiultoii ( nshin^^of tlie I'.un an of Aniencan Kthuolugy. 

F. V. C. F. V. Colville of the United stales Dei>artnient ol Ajjriculture. 

F. W. U. F. W. Hodge of the Bareau of American Ethnology. 

Ct. a. D. George A. Doi^y of the Field Mnseum of Natural Htetory. 

G. B. G. (ieorge Binl (irinnell of New York. 
G. F. Gerard Fowke of Saint I^>uif«. 

G. P. M. George P. Merrill of the lh»ite<l Slates National Museum* 

H. E. B. Herbert E. Bolton of the Univeraity of Texas. * 

H. W. H. Henry W. Henahaw, formeriy of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

J. C. The late Jeremiah Curtin of the Bureaa of American Ethnology* 

J. D. M. Jriseph D. Mdinireof Wanhin^^toii. 

J. H. D. JoHiah H. Dortch f.f the < >rtipe of Indian Affairn. 

J. M. Jameti Mooney of the Hureati of American Ethnology. 

J. McL. James McLaughlin of the Ottice of Indian Affairs. 

J. N. B. H. J. N. B. Hewitt of the Bureaa of American Ethnology. 

J . O. D. The late J. Owen Doraey of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 

J. ii. S. John R. Swanton of the Fiureau of American Kthnolt^y. 

J. W. F. J. Walter Few kes of the Hnrcau < >f Amoricaii Ktlinology. 

L». F. Livingston Farrand of Columbia I'niverHity, 

H. £. G* Merrill E. Gatee ol the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

M. K. S. M. K. Sniffen of the Indian Righta Association. 

O. T. M. Otis T. Maaon of the United States National M ii>-eimi. 

P. K. n. Paul Eilmond B(h kwith of the UniU d .State:s National Museum. 

V. K. <i. P. E. Gtwldard «»t tin- rnivcoity of California. 

K. ii. O. Roland B. Dixon ol iiurvaid I niversily. 

R. H. L. Robert H. Lowie of New York. 

8. A. B. 8. A. Barrett of the University of California. 

S. C. Stewart Culin of the Bn»oklyn Institute MuHaim. 

S. M. B. S. f^rusius of tho Indian Ri'jhtH A^snciatii in, 

W. E. Willieriorcc iuiuiet* ot the New V<»rk i'uhlic l.il'iar v. 

W. H. Walter Hough of the United States National Museum. 

W. H. U. William H. Holmes of the Bureau ol American Ethnology. 

W. J. William Jones of the Field Museum of Natuml History. 

W. M. The late Washington Matthews, United States A rmy. 

F. W. HODGB. 

Bureau of Ahebigan Ethnology, 

I^ecember^ 1906, 
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A AKETUN. All extinct villaKe (tf the 
^ Tututni, a Pacitic Athapascan group 
lomierlv living on the OrMon coast 
* A1^4Ib.— Donejr In Jmirn. An. Folk-lore, in. 
2SS,im. 

Aatsoiai ( * narrow goiise* ). A Nayaho 

dan. 

Afttijjiii.— Matthewn. Navaho Legends. 30. 1897. 

Ababeo. An ('a.-Jtcm .\l>r'»iii|iiiaii triln* 
or Hiibtrilx*. Althouglj mentioned in the 
original reeordfi o( 1741 (Raeon, I^wh of 
Marylaii«i, 17«vS) in conneition with the 
Hut^a^'a[>^< aiHi TjHjuas^rinoes a.« a din- 
tinct triln*. tliev were |iriil>al>ly only a 
division of tlie ('hoptank. This name in 
not menliotied in John Smith".'- narratixe 
of hi8 explonttion of ('he»<a{M-iike hay. 
The han«l liveil on Choptank r., and 
in 1741 th«' Colonial government con- 
firmed them in the f>o*<w>s**ion of their 
lands on the s. side of that »<tream, in I)or- 
rhefter m., near Secretary » r. By lH:i7 
th«- entire tribe to which thev l»elon^l 
ha<l dwin<lled to a few in«l[vidnal.« of 
niixed Indian and African hhKKl. (.i. m. ) 
Ababerea.— Rozmnii. iH-i Miiryluiic]. i. ll.y imiT. 

Abaaoal. A Diivueno rancheria nt^r 
San I>l«>iio, ■. Ort«im(179fi) qnoted 
by Bancroft. Hi t ("al.. i. 253, 1886. 

AlwMal.— Iliid. Aguacai.— Ibi<l. 

Abayoa. A ToiueHta villafee at the s. 
extremity of Florida i)en., nientione<l in 
«>nne«*tion with the ex|MHiition of Ponce 
de lA'.in (1512).— iJarcia, Knsayo, 2, 1723. 

Abbatotine ('bighorn iH>opIe' i. A Na- 
hano tribe living in npi>er IVIly, Mac- 
millaii. and Stewart r. vallevy, Yukon T. 

Abbato-t«Bi'.- Pull iti Ci.nl. N. .V. Kthiml.. I. 
1K77. Abba-to t«nah. |iall ill PrtHv A. A. A. S.. 
■J71. 1H70. Abbato Imneh. — BHiirnift, Nat, Uticcs. 
lii.r>s:, Isxj Atfain-tena. — n»id.. I. Hi. I ini-priiit ). 
Ah-b»h-to din-ne. — HanliMv in Smith.xon. IW\<. 
I>t66. :!n._JX7-.'. Ambahtaw'oot. -rrirhurd. Thys. 
Hist., v.;j«(. IH47. Ambah-tawut-diani. — LathHin in 
Tranji. I'hilol, 8w. Lond.. fi9. IKfifi (tranN. • motin- 
tatn («heei> nien'i. Amba-ta-ut' tine. — Kichnnl 
son. .\r»-t. Kxiiifl.. ii.7. IsM. Am-ba-U-ut' tine.— 
Pi tit.ft. Iiict. lu-ni- Dindjii-, .xx. l^T'i AmbaUw- 
woot.— S< hiH>l( rnft, Ind. Tribes, 11 i v.j. Am- 
bawtamoot. — Uiul.. in, Ambawtawboot- 
dinneh. — Frnnkliii. .\arr.. ii. H\, Ambawta- 
whoot Tinneh. — Bum Toft Nat. Kacex. v. tVlO, 1>*M2. 
Ambawtawoot. — (Jaliaiin hi Trann. Am. Aiitl<(. 
J4<K- . II. |y. is;>i. Ambawtowhoot. —Balhi Atla- 
EthiioK , v.>|. \s->f, Mouatain SbeepMen. — I aihiiiii 
in Traiiv. I'hiU.I. .^m-. Lx>ud.. «». 18S6. Bliocp la- 
Aiaaa. - FrHiiklln, Narr.. n, 84. 1104. IkMf Vm> 
Kicbanlson, op. cit. 
AbbigadatMt. An Abnakiraicheni whose 
re^iidence wa« on the cnasf m1 Maine near 
the mouth of KeuuelxH: r. He conveyeti 
tracts of land to ^glishmeB conjointly 
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with Kennehif. In l(><i7 he deeded Swann 
id. to Iluuiphrev I)avv.— Drake, Bk. 
Inds., bk. 3, 101.'iaS7. 

Abechin (a Tewa ononiatojK' represent- 
ing the wreeeh of an owl.—- E. L. Hew- 
ett). A prehistorie Tewa pueblo at a 
placi' « alle«l La T'lu-nte, on a bluff c]nsv to 
thea. (tank of KioChania, 3 ui. k. e. of the 
present town of Abic^uiu, Hio Arriba eo., 
N . \I ex . — Handelier in Arch. Inst ^pers, 
IV, hii, 58, 1«}>2. 

Abe-«hiit.— Bandelier. on. eit.. Ja (aborigltMU 
name I. Oj-pe-re-g«.— Itiid., ."SN iSanta Clam name: 

• place where metNte<< an- made miifrh.' ) 

Ab«rcronk. .\ former ( I'otawatonii?) 
village on 1.. Michigan, in n. b. Porter 
eo.. Ind. — Hough, map in Indiana <Teol. 

Uep. f..r l.H.s'j :{. iss:j. 

Aberginian. A collective tenn used 
by the early settlers on Massaohnsetts 

hay for the tribes to the northward, 
.loiinson, in ltK)4, says they coiii«i«ted of 
the '*Maj«achuHet," "Wippanap." and 
"Tarnitines." The name may be a cnr- 
ruptioii of Abnaki, or a mi.H.>ipeUing for 
"aborigines." The Wip|iHiia|» are evi- 
dently the .Vbnaki. while the Tarnitines 
are the same Indians, or a part of them. 

I I. M. ) 

Abarginny.— .toliiiMtn in .Miik». IIi><t. s<ir. 

Coll.. I'd >. II. IHH. AbcrfeoT.— WilliHraK 
iUAM. ibid.. IM n.. III. 2<H. I71M. Abertiniana. -> 
W.mmI I I<>:{4 » •lUdted hv Sclionlcmft. IVix Mem.. 
IVH. IK.l. Aberieaey. — U-vett (16W)lu Maw. HW. 
Hoc. i'oll.. M s., VIII. 174. 1848. Abwgiuy.— 
Uumphrey'ii Avc't, £tl. 1780 (Inoonvrtly quouuR 
Johnami, IdlZRi. 

Abihka. Oiu'of the oldc-t <>f the rp|M r 
Creek towns; exact locution unknown, 
but it was near upper Coosa r.. Ala. 
AtaMM.— ten Kate, Reiien in N. A.. 462. IWh. 
Mohai.— McKenuey and Hall. Ind. Trlbea. ill. 
79. lF6t (probably a mlaprlnt of Abekas). AW- 
•Mi.— Coxe. Carolana. &, 1T41. AbMia,— Ibid., 
map. Ab«ok«.—ltomaiM, Florida, 8N,177S. AM- 
MM.— Alcedo. Dice UeagiAflfa, I. S. 17M. AM* 
kaa.-IHinicaai (I70B) In ftnph. Hitt. Coll. La., 
n. 1. 101, 1888. AMna.— iMmiu (17fi9). Travehln 
LouMiuia. I. m 1771. AUaaa.— La ilaipe (1708) 
In FMnch. HM. OoU.Xa.. ni. 2», 1851. Akrilia.— 
tiatachet. Creek Mlgr. Leg.. 1. 134, 1884. AMkaa.— 
La Rarpe (1707) In Prencfa, HM. Ooll. La., in, 
36. 1851. AUkawi.— Riven. Early Hint. go. CSar., 
M. IS74. AlUkat.— La Harpe (1714) in lYraeh. 
Hist. coll. U.. III. 48. 1W>1. AflMak— Williamm 
Florida. 76b 1887 (same?). Aii*M<«dL— Hawkina 
(1799). Sketch of Creek Conntry. 42, IMS. 
AnboooM.— Macomb (1802 1 in Am. State Papent. 
Ind. Aff., I. (S80. 1832. BeaaM.— Coxe. Carolana, 
25, 1741. Balaas.— Ciatwhet. Crifk Miyr. Leg., i. 
1 25. 1884. Obakaws.— Von der Bvck in l'rlapei«e>, 
AuRfUhrliche ICacbrlcht von den Halubnrglacnen 
Emigrants, 871. 17S5. OUka.— OatM'beC Creek 
liigr. Leg.. I, m. 1884. lak*btftka.-Oatiici)et, In- 
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1 M. A. K. 



fomiatioii isyinlHilic tmiix-. -diMir." ii> tin.' 
town wax »>i(uate<1 al llu; s. liiuiu* <>( ihi; <'r»'i-k 
country, and ttaiu defetHled ft aciilmt htwtlle 

inroadf). 

Abihka. A town of tlif Cm-k Nation 
on the H. side of North fork of Canadian 
r., Tp. 11 N., R. 8 K.. In.l. T. 

Abi'hka. Latsclu-t. Cn rk Miyr. I,, . lt.I85,lMR. 
Arbek*.~r. S. I'. (> tinult-. MU,. iwt. 

Abikndihi ( ' Little Abihka' ). A former 

I'nper Creek town in n. Talladi-^a <•<>., 

Ala., on the rijrht hank of Tallahatt'hee 

(T., 111. E. <if ('<M».><a r. It was S4'ttle<l 

by Abihka indianH and laionie of the 

Natchez. Bartrani (177o) statet^ that 

the inhabitants f«|K)ke a dialect of Chick- 

aaaw, which could have been true of 

only a part. 

Abacoochfg, Harlniiii, Trnvt'ls, ICl. 1791. Aba- 
couchees. - I'. hid. 'I rfjiUi s i iT'.Ci. •»H, Isa", 
Abbacoocbeca. — Swan i lT^li m >> h<Hili>rafl, Inil 
TrllM-s. V. 'jr.2, l.HTvV Abecoche.— .l« (T»Tys. Am 
Atla^. ITTi. Abccoehi. — .Mt-citii, \t'uv 'ivon.. i. 
:i. 17.si; Abecoochee. — f. Iiul. Tnati" - ilMti. 
Ih2. 1H.'17. Abecothee. I,nlln-, Ciirtc '\t> VAnXs 
l'ui>. Ab«cou»chi*. — liainlry <!(■ I.o/ii rcs. 

Voy. I.onisianc. -241. IN^J. Abuoboc'bu. — II K Kx 
I)«i<-. JTiV, iltli Coiijr , l«t sc»v.. Arbic- 
cooohee. -S< ii. K\ lii- li' v .'lili Cnnj; , 1*1 sf>->-,, 
:iOl.lKVi.. Au-b«-coo-che. — liii« kills l in Am. 
.><latt' Tapt rx, Ind. AIT., i. viT. Au-ba Od« 

ohe.— Hiiwkiiis i IT'.ts-Wi, .^kct. h. II. isis. 

Abikadshi. .\ town of the Creek Nation 

on Deep fork of Canadian r., above Ocmul- 

jree, Ind. T. 

Abi'hktfddii.— Gatechct, Creek Migr. Ley., n, 185. 

Abiqniu ( from .1/»*v/<»m, o. v.). A pnt'hio 
founded hy the SpanianlM prior to 1747 
at the.>jiteof the |irehi.<torie Tewa pni*l>Io 
of Fejin, on tlu* Kio Chania, Uio .\rril>a 
CO., N. Mex. In An;,'., 1717, it wa.-^ raided 
by the I'te, who killed a number of tlie 
inhabitant- and com|H-lled it.< abandon- 
nieiit. It was resettl«'<l soon atlt-rward, 
antl in 174S eontaininl 20 iamilies, Imt, 
owing to farther depredatioi I >^ by tin- I t*- 
and Navaho, wa.« a^in abaiuloniMl, and 
in 1754 reoeenpie<l. In 17<>.') the settle- 
ment (the miKsion name of which yvas 
Santa Kosa, later chanire<l to Santo 
Toma.s) contained 1*56 pfrsons. an<l in the 
vicinit\- wen- 'ilL* otlicrs. In I77'.» tin- 
pueblo had H.'>1 iiilial>itaiit,s, and at lea.«t 
a« early a.H 17!»4 it wa.>^ peopled in part by 
GenizaroH, or Indian («|^iveB aiul fugl- 
tiven. chiefly Ilopi, whom the Simnianlf 
had rescued or |Mirclias«'d. In ISOS .\bi- 
(pjiu contaiiu'd 1L''J Indian."' and 1,810 
whites and mestizos. The tttwn wa.«^ 
thorou^hlv Mexicanized bv 1H54. See 
Bancroft. Ariz, an.l N. Mex., 2S0. 18S9; 
Bandelit r in Arch. luut. Paiiers, iv, i>4, 
1892. I K. w. n. ) 

Abequln. — K> ni in .*^rInn>l<Taft. Iml. Trilx-*. iv. H9. 
l>vi|. Abicu. — .Xrreu.oiitith Map of N. .\., ITW. 
vii. ISM. Abicui. — nuni!...:.|t. Atlas Nonv. i:>- 
(lai;!)!-. tarli' 1. 1*>II Abiguin. — Ward in Iixl 
.\fT. Hep. IN.T ..'lo. |s<',s Abiqutco. — I.Ani»il--M 
In Sell. M.I. mft. lii.l. iril"-*. v. 1K.V>. Abi- 

quipu, l -rml. ri>. NoIii'iiiM Nucvo-Mi'X . I I, isi'.t. 
Abiauin. Ilr/ii. 17V7-'.»>i in Mcliiir. Two Tiioii 
sand .\| ill - .'< <» I - 7 Abiquiri. — Miidlcnplonlt, 
Mcjifo. II. .>...;. IM) Abiquiu. - M- of 17'><i ( iti d 
by Bandelior in .\r< h In^t. 1'iipi r-. iii 17) i^ hi 
Abrieu.— I'ikv, Exia^l., map. IM**. Abuquin.— 



.l'Miti>t"ii in F'inory. Kciini., 1m> Albi- 

quin.— simpsiin. H»>p.. 2. l,s.»ii. Aluquia, - Hu>< h 
niaiin. N. Mi- x., 245. 1s."ks. Jo-ao-ps. -Handcli. r 
ill .\n h. Inst. I'apers. iv. .V|. ]<i\r> iTcua nanio; 
fnnii Jo mi. their namo for the Hopi. hccHtiM- 
niKvt iif ilu! inhabitants wt-re <if (hat tritx t 
Santa Rosa de Abiquiti. — DoniinK'""'! v KM-nhiiit*' 
(177tji in D.H- lli»l Mi x . .'.l - i, ;{-•< iv-,4 gan 
Tom&a de Abiquiu — Wju-l n Itu!. Atf. K. ji lSi;7, 
213. l>».s. Santo Tomaa de Abicui.— 1 )ro/( <> y Bfrra 
in Aiialf* Mini-. Foni . vi.i'.Vi. Santo Tomas 

de Abiquiu. —.VU'ixa.Htcr ilsd.'ii in .Melinc, Two 
Thoiisatid Mih-s. Sta Roaa AUfVitf.— 

Bancroft, Ariz, and X. Mex.. 252. IfWy. 

Abittibi \',hrh,, «half/ 'middle/ in- 
termediate'; hi, a se<-ondary stem refer- 
ring to a state or condition, here alluding 
to water; a loeat i ve suffix : hence ' hal^ 
way-acro.s*j water.' referrin^r to the situa- 
tion of Abittibi lake. \V..lones). A little 
known AI;;oiikin band whotte habitat has 
been the .shores of .Mtittibi lake. Out. 
The lir><t reconlcd noti«v of them it^ in the 
.lesnit Relation for ](>4(>. It is said in the 
Relation of liifid that the Iroipiois had 
warred upon them and two other trilnw 
of the ^a^^e iocalitv. Du Lhut (1«)84) 
inehideH them in the list of nations of the 
region .n. of I,. Superior whose tra<le it 
was desirable should 1k' turned from the 
Knulish of Hudson liay t4) the l"ren(>h. 
('bau\ igin-rie (17.S()) seemn to «onnect 
thifi tril»i'. estimated at 141) warriors, with 
the Tetes lie Hoiile. He nieiitioris a.** 
toteiiisthe paitrid^'e and the ea^lc. Tliey 
were reporti'd by the Canadian Indian 
( >lliee to number 4">0 in 1S7.S, !ift<'r \vhi<"h 
date tliey are not othcially nicntione<I. 
1 .1. M. c. T. ) 

Abbetikia.— ChHUvigticried'litiimioted hy .<ohooU 
c-nifl. Iml.TrilH>»i, m.-VWi. ls.=S8. Abbitibbea.'— KeHue 
in Stanford. OmuHMwIinm. 4^. IH7h. Abitdbis. — 
llarri'., Voy.and Tra\ .. 1. map, 17(V>. AUttlUlM.— 
\Val< h.map.lW5. Abittibia.—^'haiiviiLMK'rie (178(1 
ill .N. V, Dor. HIrt.. IX. UWl, Is.V. Outabitibck.— 
!. -^uil \U \. hV*\. III. 12.1858. Outabytibie.— Bao- 
ijii. villc dt" la l'otlicri«». II, 49. 17'a, OuUtib«a.— 
UiirriH, Vuy. and Trav.. i. mnp. 170.S. TabitibU. — 
1)11 l..hut (UW4( in Marwry, IK^c. vi, h], ism;. 
bittibia.— rhaiiviKin-ric 1 17:l<;» in N. Y. lun-. Hl»t.. 
IX. law. is-V). Tabittikia.— SihiMlcrufl. Ind. 
Triben. ill. .VW>. im. TiUtUiia.— Heonepin, New 
Dtec., map. Vm. 

Abmoctac. \ fot rner Co.«itanoan villajje 
(•(umected witli Uolore^< mission, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.— Taylor in Oal. Fanner, Oct. 

IS, is*;i. 

Abnaki. 1 ]yi'ihn iia' l-i , from mlhrin, a 
term a.-.sorialed with light,' white,' and 
refi'ry to the morning and the east; tiki 
'earth,' 'land'; hence U'l'ihrni.i' h! is an 
inaninuiti- siugidar term signifying 'east- 
land.' or ' morningdand.' the elements 
referring to animate dwellers of the ea.«t 
being wanting. — Jones). A name ui*ed 
by tht' jjiLdi^h and French of the colonial 
period to designate an .Mgouquian con- 
ti'ileracy centering in the present >^tate of 
Maine, and by the Algonqaian tribes to 
include all those of their own stock resi- 
dent on the Atlantic .seaboard, more par- 
ti( ularly the "Abnaki'* in the s* and the 
Delaware- in the m. More recently it has 
been applicii also to the emigrant Uueida, 
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St«K kl»ri«lire!?, arul .Mtin>»et* alnnit (irt'i'ii 
Iwy, Wit>. By the rurit^ns tlu'v wvrv 
generally called Tarrateen.«, a term a|>[>ar- 
entlv obtaiiie«l from tin* southern New 
Entiland trilten; and though that is the 
fteneral c-onrhwion of iiiolem authttrities. 
there is t«oine douht a>< to the alH»rij;inal 
orijrin of this term. In later tinu-s, after 
the main Innly of the Ahnaki ha«l re- 
tnovitl to Canada, the name was applieil 
more ej«iK'<'ially to the l'enol>f»<"ot trilie. 
The Iroijuoi.s »nlled tliem Owennnga. 
whifh neenjs to ]n' jnen-iv a nuxiitication 
of .\hnaki. or .\l>iiai|tii, tiie name a|>plied 
hythe Frenrh an<l nsed by most mtMlern 
writ«Ts. Tlie form OjK'nanno has l«H'n 
UH"*! more e8|H»cially to designate the 
eastern tril»ej». Mauranlt (flist. <lefl 
.\ben.. 2, IWJrt) sjivs: ".^»me Knjjiish au- 
thors have ("alUHl thew* savamiJ Waha- 
rioaks, •th(>t*»' of the east'; this is the 
reH.>^>n they arecalle«| '.Mwnakis' l»y sohh» 
amon^ nc. This name was |;ivfn thrm 
iKH-aiLM' thfy were toward th»' rast with 
n*fen'ni*e to the Narrairansetts." 

Kihuir rehitiituf. — In his tentative ar- 
niii;rem»*nt Brinton ( I>*n. Le^r.. II. 1MS5) 
hrin)i:»» into one >rronp thr Naseapee, Mir- 
mar, MaU>('ite, Ktehimin, and Ahnaki, 
hnt this is tnon* of a ^eo^rpaphir than a 
lini;uistir ;;ronpin;;. Vrtromile ( A]>nakis, 
'2\), l.srtiii, following; otlu-r authors, siiys 
that we should *'«'mbraee under this term 
all the tril»es of the Al^ie [Alj:oni|uian] 
family, who inrtipy or have occupied the 
K. or N. K. shon*«>f North America; thus, 
all the Inilians of the seiushitres, from 
Virginia to Nova Scotia, were .Minaki." 
Maur.iult nivef tlu' followinj; as the i)rin- 
ri|»al trilx-s of the Abnaki confcdentcy: 
KaniU-sinnojikf» ( Norridjr«'W(K'k in part; 
see Kfnufftfr and SnrriiiijentH'k)', Pat- 
fuikets (Sokoki in part); .'^oktniakiaks 
(Sok<^tki ) : Nnrhantsuak8( Norridjiew<ick ) ; 
Pentatfm'tH ( IVnol»s<'ot); Etemankiaks 
( Kt<-hitnin ); Ouaraslt^ouiaks ( Malc«'ite), 
the name Abnaki liein^ applied in the 
re*<trict«Hl pense to the Indians of Kenne- 
bec r. All thesetriVM*ssiK»ke substantially 
the «ame lanirua^e, the chief dia!c«'tal 
diffen-m-es beinj; lietween the Ktchimin 
and the other triln-sof the j?ronp. The 
Etchimin, who fornunl a 8ufvr«»up of the 
.\bnaki eonf»*<leracv, incln<led the I*as.sa- 
ina()uo4ldy and Ma^tn-ite. Lirj^uistically 
the Abnaki do not ap|K'ar to W more 
cl.p^ly relate«l to the Slicjnai* than to the 
I>elawan' uroup. and I>r William .b»nes 
finds the .\bnaki clost'ly relat***! to the 
i-entral Algonquian lati);ua);es. In cus- 
toms and beliefs they an* more nearly 
relate<l to the Micmac, an*I their ethni«- 
relations ap|»ear to Ik* with the triln-s n. 
of the St L'lwrentv. 

IliMnrtj. — The history- of the Abnaki 
inav Ik; said to tN*^in with Verrazano".< 
viwt in 1.VJ4. The mythicjil accounts of 



N'onnid)e>ra v.) of the early writers 
and navipitors finally dwindled to a 
village of a few l)ark-cov«'red hutn under 
the name Agguncia, situated near the 
mouth of l*enol)?H'ut r., in the country of 
the .Vbnaki. In IWM ('ham)»lain aHcende<l 
the l*enol>s<'ot to the vicinity of the pres- 
ent Bangor, and met the "lord" of No- 
nindH>ga, doubtless an .\l>naki <'hief. 
From that time the .\bnaki formed an 
im|Mirtant factor in the history of the 
region nowend)raced in thestateof Miane. 
From the tinie of their discoverv until 
their partial withdniwal to Canada they 
Oi'cupie<l the genend region from the St 
Johns to the Saco; Imt theearliest English 
accounts indicate that alx)ut l»>0r>-20 tlie 
H. w. mrt of the coaHt of Maine was occu- 
pitfl by tither Itidians, whose <-hief H-at 
was near IVmaouid, and who were at war 
with the Abnaki, or Tarrateeii, as the 
English tertued them, who were more to 
the n; but the.se other tribes were linally 
con»piere<l by the Abnaki and probably 
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absf)rl»e«l by them. Who thest* Indians 
were is unknown. Tlu' Abnaki fornuHl 
an early attachment for tlu* French, 
chiefly through the inlluence of their 
missionaries, an<l carried on an almost 
constant war with the English until the 
fall of the French power in America. 
The accomits of these strugirles during 
the settlement of Maine are familiar 
episodes in American history. As the 
whites encntaclu'd on tln-m the Abnaki 
gra«lnally with<lrew to Canada and .settled 
I'hiefly at Becancour and Sillery. the 
latter U-ing afterward aban<loned by 
them fur ."^t Francis, near IMt-rrevilh-, 
(^ueU-c. The Penobscot, Pji>wuiia<|Uoddy, 
an<i Malecite. however. remain»'<l in their 
anci<>nt homes, and in 1 74^1 the Penobscot, 
JUS the lejulitigtriU'. made peace with the 
EngliHh. accepting lixed lH)unds. Since 
that period the different tribes have 
gradually dwindle«l into insignificance. 
The des<'endants of thos«' who emignited 
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(roiu Maine, tn^tther with r*?uiuant#* t»f 
other New Kiii/liind tribes, are now at 
St Francis and B/'cancmir. in <in<»l>et% 
where, luulor the name oi Ahnaki, they 
numbered 395 in 1903. At the same 
time thf Maleeite, or Amulif it* , were 
nuiiiUTt'tt at H0\ in s*everal villa^is in 
New l^runpwick and l^^iebec, with about 
<i2.'> T'enol»t*«."Ot and Pas^HrtTimfpifKldy in 
Maine. The |m»M nt lVnolj«r<»t tiiey 
nnmtier lietween :i(K) and 400, while the 
Pa-ssainaquoddy elaiiu att many tm 800 
t«ouls. 

<'ii tomt anti l>Jii i'n. — Aerording to the 
Mriters* on early Main*', the Ahnaki wfre 
more gentle in mannerM auti more ilui ile 
than their w tvtern congeners Vet thev 
wereiini>laralil<*t'nr'nii*'H and, as >hinranf» 
Ht;itej«, wat<'lied lur i(i»|)urtunilii'.s ui iv- 
venge, as did other Indiann. Notwith- 
standing Vetroniile'f ^tateincnt to the 
contrary, if Maurault's asi«ertion (liist. 
Abenalua, 25, 1H6i>) applies to thin trilK>, 
n^^ seetnfi evident, they, like njoj't other 
trilH'.s, were guilty of torturing their pris- 
oners, except in the <*a.se of females, wh«) 
were kindly treate<l. Althonirh relviri}.' 
for suhsixtenee to a large extent on hnnt- 
ingj and still more on tixhinic, mai^e was 
an important article of diet, especially in 
winter. Sagard atAU'n that in his «lay 
they cultivated the ^*'\\ in the manner of 
the Ifnron. They nstnl the r«>je<-t»Ml and 
><u{tcrlliu«uH fish tti fertiliate their fields, 
one or two fish Innng placed near the roots 
of the plant. Tlicir hon«es <>r wigwams 
were conical in form and covered with 
bireh-bark or with woven mats, and sev- 
eral families <K'cnpied a sijigic dwi llini;. 
i licir villages \\ t>re. in some cases at IcasC. 
incl(iee<l with |«lisades. Kach village had 
its conn<"il house of inuisiderahle si/e, 
ohlong in form and nntfed with Iwrk; 
and similar structurt's wer** used by the 
males of the village who preferred t<t 
club together in so<'ial fellowship. Po- 
lygamy was practised but little. an<l 
tlie marriage cenMuony was of tlu' sim- 
plest character; pn»sent«< were offere<l, 
ami on their ai'ivptance ;m r r aije wa« 
consummated. Each tribe had a war 
chief, and alf»it a civil chief whose duty it 
was to pre««»rve order, though this was 
arcomplishe^l through advice rather than 
by eommand. They had two councils, 
the grind an»l the general. The former, 
consisting of the chiefs and t wr> men from 
•►ach family, determined matters that 
wen> of great im|s>rtance to the irWx', 
and pronounced sentence of death on 
those deserving that punishment. The 
general council. compos«'<l of all the tril)e, 
including males and females, decide«l 
questions relating to war. The .\bnaki 
believcil in the immortality of the sotd. 
Their chief deities were Kechi Niwaskw 
and Machi Niwaskvv, representing, re- 



s|>eetively, the good and the evil: the for- 
mer, they believed, resided on an island 
in the Atlantic; Machi Niwaskw was the 
wore powerful. According to Maurault 
they believed that the first man and 
woman were freated out of a stone, l»ut 
tliat Keciii Niuasku, n<tt l*cijjg salislied 
with these, clestroywl them an<l create<l 
two hiorf out of \\(»«]. from whom the 
Ijulians art; descended. Tliey buried 
their tlead in graves excavated in the soil. 

Tv'iIkiI iVii la'i. ns. — The tril»es indndt <! 
in the conlederary as nnte<l by Maurault 
have already l^een <^Mven. In a letter 
sent by the .\bnaki in 172) to the gov- 
ernor of New England their divisions are 
given as follows: Narantscmuk (Norridge- 
wock), Pentugouet (Penobscot), Nara- 
kamigtui ( Ktx'ametta), Aninissoukanti 
( .\majjeconti ), Mnanbissek, Pegouakki 
(Pequawket, N. H.),Medoktek ( Medtjc- 
tec). Kwu|>ahag. Pesniokanti ( Pa.<*simia> 
(|U(xldy), Arsikantegou (Arosagunta- 
rnok). Ouanwinak (Weweno*', s. edge of 
.N. ii.). The following is a full list of 
Al>naki tribee: Accominta. .\mase<>onti, 
ArosHirm»tac«»ok. F4chimin. Malei'ite, 
MiRxiassik, Norri<ltiewock (the Abnaki 
in the ntost limited s(>nse), Piu^sama- 
• jumldy, Penol»stot, Pequawket, K(k^- 
meca, Sokoki. and Wewenoc. The l>ands 
reBiding ^nx St Croix and St Johns rs. 
siMjke a ditfcn iit dialect from thn««» to 
trie sfnithward, and were known collect- 
ively aa Etehiniin. They are now known 
as Pa.'^samaqi'fKldy and Malecite. .Al- 
though really a part of the .\bnaki, they 
were fn-quently dassedas a distinct Ixxiy, 
while on the other hand the PcMnacook 
trilH«s, although <listim t from tlie Aluuiki, 
were often <'lassecl with them on lU'coimt 
of their connection during the Indian 
wars and after their removal to Canada. 
.Vccording U> Morgan tin y had fourteen 
gentes: I, Mals'-sdm, Wolf; 2, Pis-sul/, 
Hlack Wildcat; Ah-weh'-soos, liear; 
4, Skooke, Snake: .">, Ah-lunk-soo. Spotte<I 
Animal; 0, Ta-mii'-kwa. Beaver; 7, Ma- 
guh-le-loo', Caribou; 8, Kii-bah'-seh, Stur- 
geon; 9, Moos-kwA-sul/, Mu.'^krat; 10, 
K'-i'he-gH-gong'-go, Pigeon Hawk; 11, 
Meh-ko-fl', Squirrel; 12, Che-gwii'-lis. 
Spotted Frog; i;{. Koos-koo', ('rane; 14, 
ISIa-dti'-weh-Koos, I'orcupine. Acconling 
to Chauvignerie their princi{)al totems 
were the pigeon and the In'ar, while they 
also had the i>artridge, beaver, and otter 
totems. 

The .\bnaki villages, so far as their 
names have been rec<irded, were Ainase- 
eonti, Ammoncongan, Aquado<'ta {?). 
.\rosagunUicook, .\snela, Auci)cis^'«», Bag- 
adu(v, lit'cancour, Calais (Pa88ama- 
(]uoddy) (iunas()uamekook ( Passanui' 
(]Uoddy). Imnarkuan ( Passamaquoddy), 
KenneU'C, Kefangheanycke, Lincoln 
iHland, Masherusqueck, Mattawamkeag 
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i Penobscot), Mattinacook (Penobscot), 
tecadacut, Metioctec (Maledte), Mee- 
ronibe, Mi^ia«if<ik (Missiassik^^ Moratig- 
Kon (?), Moshoqueu. Muanbissek (?), 
Musconpui*, Xegaa, Nej?ut«et (?), Nor- 
ridgewo<'k, Noruinbega, ()ki>aak (Male- 
cite), Olainon (Penobecot), Old Town 
(Penobe»"ot), OsRaghraRe, Onwerage, 
nwharanack. Pa.s»«ulumkeaj.' ( I'enol)- 
Hoot), P:u«<atna4{U(Mi(ly (villagvV), i'aii- 
hnntanu«% Pemmiiiid. Penobflcot, Pequaw- 
ket, Pixopjij'suiii. Precant*', Bocaniecn, 
Sabino. Saj^atlahof, Sainte Anne Qlale- 
cite), St Fram-ia, i^tqiiin, Seboik (PasBa- 
iiiaiinrMMy), St'jfiH'kct. Sejrotago, Sillcry, 
Sokoki (villajjf?), Taconnet, Ttibiqiu' 
(Malecite), I'liyiaware, Viger (Maledte), 
\Vabigpuiu.«, \\a<(t»tro, Wewennc (vil- 
laj?e?). (.1. M. r. x. ) 

AbaukMS.— KiMN. Vur Hunters, i.^. lsV>. Aban- 
^|li^_lKi,-. of 17.V. ill N. Y. I>«>«-. Col. HIM.. X, 
to, IKSH. Abanaquis.— Ke^Kirt of IH-Jl. hioM. Hist. 
Hoc. Coll.. 2d M.. x. l-T Abanaquow.— Vt tro 

Bile in Maine Hi^i. s<>c. Cnll.. vi. jh. is-M) i<>l<l 
lona). AtaHfwa.— Lm l>i>th«Tir. HiM. Am . I. iw. 
I7SS. AkMMka.— Ibid. Abena'kes.— K<<yil. In<!. 
Lroeal Samoii. 1. 188.V Abeaakiaa.— lioucliiiot. 
Star in tlie Went. 125. 181<i. Abfaakia.— Dii Lhiit 
(1679i in Manrry. LK^onuvertt'^. vi, £1. IKNi unon- 
tii*n4-<1 a« (liKtlnct from the OpeniiK<»^)- Aben- 
alcLaa. — Bovd, lod. L«>< mI Naiin M. 1. Ihk.'). Aben- 
•kkis.— Jetfenr*. nvm-h l)i>iiiiiiii)ii». ]>t. i. inii|i, 
nmnei. Abnaqum.— Buehainin. N. Am. Inil»<.. 
I, UB, ISM. AbeaaquioioU.— ('hHinplaiii ilthJ-.'). 
(BOTm. pt. -2. 214. 1^0. Abenaquioit.— <'ham 
plain (M8>. lEiiv res. V, pt. 2, JSi. 1H7U. Abena 
mImm.— Bagard il&iAt. OmMln. iv. »8v>. lS(k>. 
Aiaaafaia.— French do<*ument (I65h in N. Y. 
Doc Col. Hint.. IX. o, IH-Vi (the same fomi in used 
for the Delnwares bv MaximiliHii. Tmvelx. SiS. 
Ulti. Abeaati. — Heniieuin. (.'out. of Nevv r>i>H>.. 
9ft, 10SP<. Abeaequaa.— Hn>t. AnliMuanan Re- 
■earcbeJi. 90. \s-n. AbeBi}aoit. — Hind. iJabrndor 
^n.. 1. ft iNfcl. Abernaquu. — r> rkiiiH and I'eck. 
AnnslH of the Wt-st, lifHJ. lK.'i<J. Abiaaotti.— Sehool 
Cfaft.Ind Tn>H>^. VI. 17i. IKS?. Abiaohkie.—Daltoii 
(ITBBl in Masf. HiM. S«m- foil., l-l »«.. x. 12:{, Wi9 
Aiaakia.— Vetromile in .Maine Hint. S<h-. Coll.. 
n, 308. 1H.VJI. AbaaquiM.— WilliN in Maine ili^t. 
flor. Gnll.. iv.»'>. IKM. Abnaquioi*. JeHilit Rela- 
jUon. 1699. 2.\ Abnaqois.— Hi.HtoiicHl Mhk.. 

9r|&, 1.61. Abaaqnota.— Vetniniilv in Maine 
HiiH. Htic. Coll.. VI. 214. IJW. AbnaquoUi.-mi 
Oreus, iiuip(1660)in Maine Hi»t. s<h-. CoII.. vi 
tUk, IMl AWaaqoe.— Vetroinile. Abriiikls, 2ti. 
IMS ^poaibk; French formi. Abnekaia.— .\lb«ny 
oonfer<>ne«> (17M) In X. Y. c.>l. Hist., vi 
M, llifiS. AboaaldM.— <'riiKhan (1765i in Moiithl> 
Am. Joor. Oeol.. 272. 1>«1. AboanekM.— Allen 
la Maine HiM. Six: Coll.. I. 51.'>. IKtl. A(ua 
■M^«<int-rhet. Cbefokeit MS.. H. A K.. IKM] 
(Ciiaokt'e name for one Ik-laware; nliiral. AnA- 
mmBOKgii. Aketaakanwba — in lirintoti 
l^nape heg-, 255. l>«h (Iro^inoi!* name: for 
eiirner' ) . Aktanake. — Le Jemie (1611) in Jw. 
Rel.. 1.72. INV* (Hnnm iironunciation of Waba- 
naki ur Abanakl. ' ea^t land ' < Albenaquiouc— 
Ha^pird (163(>). Canada, iv, f«t>. lxi<i. Albenaquia. — 
Da Piatzln brake. Book of Inds.. bk. iv, 4U. 1848. 
AlaMvL— VB.<wal in Can. Ind. AIT. 1W4, 27, 1MIV 
foWB name: Indian!*' or -men'i. AnafonfM.— 
Bajaid<l<'>^iinN. Y. Dim-. Col. lli-t . iii.(i21. 

AaMiaaxff^ — ^'MLvc-ti^'<' Cherokee MS.. H. A. K.. 
Un (Chen^kee name for the DeUwares: see 
Acnano^Ki al>ore). Aaaoc«B«ea.— Bayard (l('>HV*i 
In N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist.. HI, till. iK-xS. Anoron 
MMia.— LiTiogaton I173U) in N. Y. IHm . Col. Hist., 
T. 912; IHA. A-va-nix'-k«<— ten Kate. .Synoiiymle. 
li, IflM f eircn ah Choctaw name for the l*»wnee. 
but realnr for the Delawar*-^). Afaaaaaoue.— 
flmrxvl (MBS). Voyage du Hurons. pt. 2. Diet.. 
"natioiH," 1M6 (Hamn jironunelation: ijn^tioi 
* AtoakI* or * Wahanatl.^and applied by them to 



the Wlifoumeqain' or .^iRonkin ). Aubinaukee.— 
.loiK's, ojebway ln<l-. 17H. l.«Mil. Baakabaa.— 
(JorKes I Iti.'-Hi in .Maine Hi»t.SiM'. Coll.. ii. <>2. l.»«17 
irilural form of the iinnie or title of the rnliiij; 
ciiief ntxiut Penm>iMi(l; ii.Hcd by (Jorffes a.-* the 
name of his tribe I. Baaaquia. — (JatsH-het. ('an^h- 
nnwajra M.S.. H. A. E.. 1h,H2 (name used by 
Freiu-li Canadians). Oanaoa-Kaceh-ronnona. - 
IjiialMTvilU' (ItiM) in IKh-. Hi«t. N. Y . i. 142. 
l.H|'.» iMohiiwk namei. Eaatlander*. -School 
craft. IimI 1 rilwj^. ill. itki. lH.'>:t iicivciia.s iiican- 
iiiKof ' \Val>anaki>' I. Hoaaaoaea. — I'opham i li<*)7 ) 
in .Maine Hist. So<' Coll.. v. :t.'i7. 1H.')7 d-alin 
form, from MoiiNMin. MawiKwhen. or Moii-^liam. 
iiseil by carlv KnKli*h writers for the .Vbiiaki 
eoniilry. Ilailanl. V. S. Coa»t Survey Itej.. J.VJ. 
IH71, think" il i« the I'etiobM-ot word .Maueshe 
n«)ok. • lHrr\ jdaie i. Moaaaona. — Willi- ( *• in 
Maine ni«t, Soc. C.ill.. v. H.V,i, ls.)7 (from Top 
biiiii - : >! III. MoavMiiies^ . Narinkamigdok epitaik 
arenanbuk.— ^Vetromile. .\l.iiaki-, j::;, ls<'>«. rnieii 
liviiiK on the hicli shoris of ilu nver'. jiiveii 
ax eolleetive lertii ii-ed by Vbiiuki l.idesiKnalc 
all their villai,'e>: reul inejinliig ' \ illiiKex i>f the 
NaraiikaniiKdoK ' Natio Euporum. — Im Crcii.x. 
map (bKii)) in Maine Hi^t. .Siw. Coll.. vi. ■.'11, 
l.H.'iit imixprini of tin- t>>llo\vin>i . Natio Lu 
porum. Same in \ i ir'Hiiile. Aliiiakis. Jl. iMiii 
(•wolf nation I Nataajana. -iiulMliei. Cau>rh- 
nawiifta Ms . H. .\. K . I ^^j , ( aUKhnauaKa name: 
isiiiKular, KiitNigaiia I. 6-ban-aki. i >. T. MaH>n. 
oral information. I'.NCi i name a.s iimnoiiiiced by 
a native!. Obenaquiouoit.— Clmmplain 
<Envre>i. v, pt. _•. 1%, 1.H70. Obiaacka.— Clinton 
(174nt in N. Y. I>.«-. Col. Hi«t., Vl. 27«;. lH.'>fi. 
Obuncgoa. -.-eli.Hileraft. Ind. Tribe*, v. mi. inM 
I I ic 111 ware- 1 . Olinacka.— Clinton (I'ih) in S. 

V. |)o<- ('..I Hist.. VI. 2>*1. ltv'»5 imisnrinti. Oaa- 

fonguea. — Hell.iinoiii 17011 in N. V. Doc. Col. 
li-it., iv,><il l^M Onagonoue.— Sehiiyler .Itl'.tai. 
ibiil tit Onagunga. ~Co](U'n (l<-7i quoted by 

1 lull. Ind. Tribes, vi. 171. 1K^7. Ona- 

gungeea. — .lolinson in N. Y. !><«•. Col. 

Hist . VI. .W. l>vV>. Oaconntebooka. — Ui .MontaKtie 
(l("i«vii, iliid., xm. ;nH ism (samC'i. Ondiakea.— 
.\lt»anv treatv ibid., ill. ls">;{, One- 

jagea.— Document of liWii. ibid., xiii, :ls'.», iwl 
(same'.'i. Onnagongea.— Mnyurd lUs'.i'. il>id.. iii. 
r>21. 1H.M. Onnagonguet. ! »< HHiiienl of ir>Hx, 
ibid.. Vw». fvVt. Onnagongwe. Hellomont il7iNii. 
ibid . IV. 7'>s, 1K.M as llic lro.|uois name 

>.f Ota- of the .Mmaki villajfes.!. Onnagonquea.— 
Schuyler * I<^s7, ii,i,i m, jm-.'. }ss:i. Onnogoogea.— 
Ft iiraiik'e ei'iii. r. ii' !• itiid . XIII. 379. 

1K.H1, Onnogongwaen. >cbiiyler |1701». ibid.. IV, 
K«i. ls.Vi Onnongongea. — Bayard i ltV<y). ibid.. Ill, 
fill. 1H'>;< Onoconcquehagaa. .^t liellnync ilrtkl). 
Ibid , Mil Mf.K |ssi, Onogangea. — Hareth ibUili, 
itiid . ;iHi. Onogongoea.— Selinyler ilTJ) I in Hist. 
MiiK . 1st s.. X. IKi. Onogonguaa.— Mo<ldert 

tl7.'>;ti in N. Y. l»oi (",.1, Hi>-t,. vi. 7S(i. IsV., 
Onogungoa. -i ei m <•{ Canada il<i'.»">i. ibid , 

IV, I'JU. Is ►! Onokonquehaga. — Kl < Irani,' ii 

lereiiee , ltw.:i . itiid.. \ III, .".ts, issi Onongonguea. — 
Havard iir.s'.*,, il(id,.:ii. lv>:i Openadyo.— 

WilliaiiiM'n in Masv Hist Soe C..11.. :i4f s., i\, 92. 
|S4i;. Openagi.— San ford C S. exxiv, \s\<*. 
Openagoa. — Du 1-hiit (lt'.7'.i* in MarK'ry. hte 

VI, IKsi, Openangoa. — I.a Hontan. Nevv \ oy., 
I, J.;ii. ITu; sometimes used s|K'cirn-ally for the 
l'avsunui«|Uo<ldy I . O-po-nogh-ke. H I{. lii'li.2yy. 
Uth Conn Isl -e~>-,, 1, lx7». ' Delaware-*!. Oppea- 
ago.— Cadillac i 17(i;;) in Marnry. Dec, v, ;«M. 
1s.h:{ i - i i|ipeiiai;o on I,<>iijis,' near Detroit, prob- 
ably the De)a\vares. 0-puii-nar-ke.— Morgan, 
CiilisjinKniiiil \ atnl Alliiiity. •-'s'». is71 (people 
«>f the cast : the Delav\aresi. Ouabenakiouek.— 
Chainplain (li'.jyi. (Kiivre-. v. pt. _'. iiott-. IWi, 
lx7t). Rabenakia. — l.uslnnan il71*'i in N. V D<>i 
Col, HiHl,, \i, <l;', I'-'Vi, Ouabenaouis. — L.i - I' 
(UiKCVi in Marjiry. Dee , ii. 1>77. Ouabna 
quia. — Ibid.. II, l'>7, ls77 « used in eolb riive 
sense). Oubeaakia.—Chauv inn eric ,17;t4.i in 
Seh(K>lcraft. Ind. Tril>es, lit. .V>:{. ls.S;i. Sbena- 
Ina.— chauviicnerie (17:«;i in N. Y. D«h-, Col. 
Hist.. IX. laVi, ls.Vi, Owenagungaa. -Colden ( 17..'7t. 
Five .\'nt.. 95. 1747 so called t>y Ir<«jiH.iM. 
Owenaguagea.— Boudinot. Star in ilu West. 99. 
ma. (hieaagaagiea.— Mai-auley. N. \.. ii, 174, 
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IKSI* OwenunjM.— St'li-oli Titft, Iiid. THIm's, mi. 
.'>]:; l^ i ; i lriM|ii<>i>< nniiir i^r tin- Al>niiki. Mir 
riiar, ( If Pana\ki. — (.iiischfl, TonkHWr iiikI 
rH<l<ln M> MX lit'.. H. A. K., 1>M ("aililo luinn- 
for |)i lii\Mir< si . P<n'iku. — Hfwitt, nnil iiifur 
iiiiitioii, l.KN'i iTuMarnra iihiih' im .M>iiaki 
u illi till' Tu»c ar<ira I. Sluoewanilom. — 
VM»al in ( MM. Ind. Aff., 2h, 188.^ (n<> cHllcd by 
Iri>'Hic>is ). Taranteen*.— SIk'h, MiwiMMippi Vnl , 
l».,S. IH.VJ. Tarat«en*. — iiar^tow. Hi^t Ni-w ilainp.. 

V. i. \x-V- Tarenteens. — (i'><lfr< y, in Maiiu' lli^i .-<»(•. 
Coll., VII, 'f.i, 1876. Tarentinea. — Mixirt ■ in 
Ma>«., Mi-t. .-«««■. Coll., 'id -«.. IX, . '^i7. ISJ-J. Tarentim.— 
Hrailh«ril i I<>.'i(r'i in Mavs, Hist, S<>c. ('oil., U)i s.. iii, 
lOI 1^'>4k Tarrant«erit. — Hi>-t. .MaK'.. M h., x. llf., 
I>>4'.4i (niispriiit I . Tarranten*. - ly<v<-tt iI<'.2hi in 
Mrtino Hi>l ><H- Coll.. II, <W. ls|7 Tarrantinea.— 
Smith I Ir'.li. in Mh->-. Hi>t. .s<m-, ('<>li , :ul vi. 1 17. 
isn. Tarratcrn*. — .-^iniil) Kn^I in Maine HiJ-t Sw. 
Cull., vi;, Iiii, is7t.. Tarratinrs. — WondiT Murkitig 
Pnividiiii c I li'..'v) ) in Mas-. ni»t. Soc. Coll . id . II. 
6fi. 18H. Tarratina. — Kt unr in Stanford. Ci>ini>« n., 
537. 1«78. Tarrenteenea.— WoimI (l(i:!<j I in Jiartoii. 
Ni'W View-*, xix. 179>*. Tarrent«ena. — Kii hard-^ni. 
An tir V.x\> . II. :i'>, \<A Tarrent«n«. ^Lrvctt 
( li > i:. M.i— I li>i. s<H- < ..11 s., vm, 17.'i. 
Tarrentine*. — ."^miti* 1. 162*.') \ irKinia, li. 1'^' reprint 
IM'.t. Terentinea.— Smith in M.i-- Hi-I. 
.s«K'. Coll.. :i<l s.. Ill, •_»•_». 1S«. Tcrentynea.— Smith 
(Uil6), iliid.. VI. I^i;i7. Unarounca*.— ."^alis 
btiry I ir,7M in N. Y. U-k . Cul. II i>t.. xill, r>l'.<, | ^s] 
Vnnagounjot. — HriM khoN i ]i.7>m in Maine Hi-t. 
S.K Col! . \ . ;{1 1»'«7 old style I. Wabanackiea, 
N|. K. niii v, M. in..ir« and Travi ls. i, ,sl. 
Wahanakefs. ^i h.H. limit. Ind. Trila-*, i, :iid. 
(11- '1 . i .!;. . ii\ . I Wabanakia. — Itiid . in, :t.\t, 
Uolf. l>v">;i. Wabanika. I»..rsey, MS. (LVgilialM«'t.. 
B. A. E., 1><7H (Omaha uinl r..nka mime for Dehi 
WHrcs). Wabanike, — horsey. MS. Kan.<ias vocub., 

H. .\. K.. K'^'J i KatisH tiami' lor iK luwaresi . 
Wabanoaka. — Maiiraiilt, Hi*l. des Alx'ii., 2, lN6<i 
(KuKliwh form 1. Wabanockv. -.M<'Keniiey (1S27I 
In McKruney and Hall. Ind. Trilx-H, ill. 134, l.sM 
(u>»e<l for emlKnuit Oneida. Munst'f, and SltKjk- 
bridtf^'s at < Jreen Imy, Wis. i . Wab«akkie«.— Kt>n- 
dall. TrHV«-l>4. iii,(>l. l^i09. Wabtnaki a«nobe.— (ial- 
wlH-J. IVnobHiot MS., B. A. K., IKS" ( I'enobwnt 
naini-i. Wabenauki.— Mi-Ki'nncy and Hall. Ind. 
TrllM'f. III. 97. l.s')J lapulicd by other Indians to 
thmv of Hudson r ) wlknw-ki.— Hi-'t Mau , 1st 
s.. IV. IMi, 18W). Wampum-makprt. — <iale. I p|kt 
Mis.s.. \M. 1^17 Isaid to Im' IIh- Freiieh iiaiiu' for 
the I)fla wart's in UWk evidently a e«.rruitlioii of 
Wa)wina<dikh. Winbanaghi. — Vi tromile. .Vhiia 
Wis. ly. 1 I proper formv Wanbaaaghi. — Ibid.. 
27 I |.rop. r I. .nil. I he ilrst (HI Im-Iii^' stnuijjly iiaMil i. 
Wanbanaki. -\ etroiiille. Abiiakis, 27-12. lHt'.*> 
11. n .per form , t/i in first s\ liable sinmsly iia.-Mil i. 
wanbanakkie. — Kidder in Maine Hist. S4V. Coll.. 

VI, 2:{1. ix-^y (K'iveii as a forre»'t form t. Wanb-na- 
fhi.— Vetromile in Maine Hist. .S<h«. Coll.. vi. 214. 
iKiVO. W«wuja4shk.— Heekewelder «jiioii-<l by Vel 
n>mile. Aunakis. 23. IWx given by Hei'kewelder 
for I >e la w a rt -s ) . Wapanachki . — Ba r Ion , N e w V i e vv!«, 
xxvU.17»H(nauu'plveii to lielawares by w«-wtem 
trib«-s(. Wapan«ki.— Vetniniile. Abnaki.s. 27-12. 
isiir, I l»ela\varefonn). Wapa^na"ki».— \Vm. Jom-M, 
ini n, l'Mi'> i-iiiK.Hnfm. torni of the name in Sauk. 
Fo.x. and KiekajMMi; Wiiii'iifik ifnu)!, pl. atiim. 
(ortnt. Wapanakibak. — (iatsehet. Sao and Fox 
MS.. H. .\. K . Iss.' I |"o\ name for I>elnwares: sin- 
gular, Wapamiki .. Wapana^ki ha-akon. — lial- 
jtehet. Tonka we ami Caddo M.S. v«i«'ab., H. A. K.. 

I. M.s-1 (Toiikawa name for Pelawnre man >. Wapa- 
acnda.— Kali nes4j lie. .Mn. Natiomi, 1. li7. !■<:{•• 
Wipaniii'kyu,— l>orsey. .MS. iJsage v«Kab , M A 
K.. is-*^:? io-avre naine for Uelawan-si. Wapen- 
aclti. - Kutivnber, Tribe?* HndKon K,, .'•1. 1h72 
(apjilied to all the ea-b-rn trilie>.i Wappen- 
ackic — n*ld.. .tVi iu-ed either for I>ela\\arev or 
for \Vat>pinKer>i. Wappeaoa.— Ibid., 61 ia|tplie4i 
to all ea.«teni trilM'si. Wa<Bfl-uh-kI'.— Gmymn. 
MS. Creek voeab.. H. A. K.. l»8i"S (Crwk name nj»- 

Slie*! to the Helaware- 1. Watt>M-Ba-ke««.— Wis. 
[i%t. 80c. r<»ll.. V. 1S2. IWW (}»tockbrid«e» and 
Oneldan at Oreen liav. Wis, ) . Waub>ua-iui*Mg. — 
Warren (1H,V.M in Minn. Hist. S(»<;. C*Al., V. 32 
1HK.> (Cluppewu name for I>elawamt|. Waw-, 
kwvkkMg.— Tanner. NArraliw. 315. lt«30 (Ottawa 



natiie for st<M kbridK«' Indian- in \Vi-<<insiii) 
WBanankee. — Kidiler 111 .Maine lll>i .-«o< Coll , 
\ 1, 211, lH.'i'.t ( iiaiiie n-ed by I hem-. 1\ 1 - ti- nearly 
a- eaii b<' rei.re-eiited in KiikIi-Ii. areeminf' Inxl 
->llablei. Whippanapt. Humphrey. .Vei l., 2Nl, 
I7:ui latter .loluison f. wippanapa. - .lohtison ( 
in .Mass. Hist. S<k-. Coll., 2d («., II, 06, 1S14 ■ iiieii- 
tioiieii as part of the "AlwrKl'iny men and 
ilistiiict from the "Tamitln<>s'" 1. W»-a-pa- 
nach-ki. — Ma«-auley, N. v., 11, b.l, Is^*.' < iis«'d as 
synonynioii- with I.enni I^ impe for irilK-* of 
easti'rn l'i'nn-> Uaiiia, New .ler-ey, .Sew York, 
l>eliivvitre. and Connection). Wobaaaki. — Kid- 
.ler ill Maine Hist. ii<H: CiM.. Tt. MS» UM («ftl« Of 
H|>elling book of IKiU). 

Abo (A-b</). A fonner pueblo of the 

Toiniiiros iHvisioti nf tlu' Pirns, on tlic .\r- 
ruyu del Euipetlradillo, about 2d lu. £. of 
the Hio Grande and 20 m. 8. of Maniano, 
in Valencia <■<!., N'. Mcx Whctlu-r the 
pueblo was built on l>otli anikta oi the 
arroyo, or whether there were two piie- 
lilds Micio.sivi-Iy iK'COpied. bus md brcti 
deteriuineil. It wafl firet nieutioneil in 
1508 by Jtun de Offate; it became the 

seat (11 tife nii.ssion of San (Irentirio, 
fouiideil in 1029 by Fray Franeisio de 
Acevedo, who erected a laivt> church and 
iiionHstery, the walls i.f which are still 
Htanding, and diinl there Aug. 1, 1(>44. 
Tenalio and Tabira were the vieitaa of 
.\ bo tiiissi. 'ti ( "onsiderin^ th«" rtiiiis ii..\v 
on iNtth banks of the arroyo a^ thuse uf 
a Pinirle pueblo, the population during 
the early mission i»crin.| was pmhablv 
2,IKKI. Owing to Apache tiepredationH 
many of the inhabitantfl flo<1 tn EI Paso 
!LS early as KiTI, and prior to the Pueblo 
insiiriectioii of R>.HO the \ ilhige was en- 
tirely abandonee! for the satiie eause. The 
Pirns <if Srtifrti lie] Siir claim to ImmIu* 
last liesceii'lants of the A1k> people. See 
Vetanciirt ( 1»»5*7 ),rr<'mi<'a,:525, repr, 1871; 
Handelier in .\rr\i. Inst. Papers, iv, 270, 
1H«»2: Al>«Tt in i:ni<»rv, ke<on.. 488, 
I84H. (K. w. u.) 

Abbo.— Oi'iate (InW) in IKh-. Iii.hI.. xvi. lU. IH71, 
Abio.— Aberl In Kmnry. Ileeimnol.vsance, 49U. 1H4H. 
Abo.— Ofiale, op. eil.. 12.t. Ako.— Simpson in 
Sniiih-on. Kcj>. isi'.*. miip. \sTI (misprint). At*. — 
Wisli/.eiMis, .vfeuioir. 21. IKt-s SaaOrecorio Abbo.— 
Velaneiirt. Cn'miea. :{25, repr. 1M71. 8. Oregoio da 
Abo.— .-v'tn-.x, map. 1711) (misprint 8. Orantria.— 
<iii— i feld. Charte .\meriea. i7y7 i wn>nKlvlocate<| 
on Hio (iraiide I. 6. Orerorio da Abo.— 6e I'liUe. 
Carle .Mexiipie et Floride. 1708. Bj O wgaiy.— 
Kilehin, Map N A , 17.s7. 

Abon. S-e J 'out . 

Aboreaehie. A small Tuahumarepneblo 

imt far trmn Nnrni.;a('bic, in ('bilmalma, 
.Mexico, Tlu? name is ap[>arently a cor- 
ruption of ri«m?rA»V 'where there is monn- 
taiii ledar.' but should tmt be cnii- 
foundetl with that of the village of 
Aoreachic. — l^nmholtx, inf'n, 1W»4. 

Abrading Implements. In shapine their 
numer<»us implements, utensils, and oma« 
ments of stone. \vo(m1, !>one. shell, and 
metal, the native triU-s were largely de- 
[>endent on abrtulin^ implements, of 
which there are many varieties. Of first 
importance are ^'rindinfr ston<'sand whet- 
stuuett of mow or lot« gritty rock, while 
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\e?!i tittectual art* potshenli- an l rasp-like 
euriaceB, such as that uf the akin of the 
dofKtoh. Of the same general class are all 
BAwin^;, tlrilling, aii<l Tapijit: tocils and 
devices, which are detjcribctl uuder sepa- 
rate hcAdfl. The smoothing and ^mlinh- 
in^ implfuu'iits into whirh tlic <;nn'linjr 
«(toQea imperceptibly grade are alsu sepa- 
TBtely treated. The email- 
vr irrindini: ntonos wi re 
held in the hand, and wert- 
nmially nnshape^i frag- 
nu-nt^. the arntw^haft rub- 
\K'r aud tiie blender ne- 
phrite whetstone of the 
Kskiino l>('in<r exception}*. 
The larger ones were slabs, bowldere, or 
fraKn>t*nt«, which rested on the ground or 
were held in the lap 
while in use. In many 
UM-alities exi>w«d sur- 
faces »»t roelc in place *<i»wiH*»T 
were utiliied, and these "^1^ 
ne well as ttie movable 
varieties" are often eovcrerl with the 

?-o(»ve8 produced by the grinding work, 
hese markings range from narrow, shal- 



r«0 tTOMl. Hi •> 
J|B«CT. < LI*-..--, 






crwc or I^FMRITE. t 4KIM0. (lekotm, » ikcmcs. > 

low linej*, prodneed l>y shnpiiiir pniiitfd 
objeetH, to i»ri»ad t lianuels nm«le in ?-liap- 

ing large ini])le- 
nients and uten- 
sils. Ki'fereiuu 
to the various 
torins of abrad- 
ing inipk'inent.s 
is made in nu- 
nuTons workf 
an«l a r t i e I e » 
treating of the 
tetlinology of the native triU^ The 
more im|K>rtunt of these are viud inuh i 
Arekftiogft, Btmetnrk, Slonetntrky SMi- 

wwt. ( w. II II. ) 

Abraham, uI.*h> called Little Abtuliam. 
A Mohawk chief of considerable orator- 
iral power wlio -uivefMlt'd the so-called 
Kin^r Hendnek after the battle of h. 
Ge«»r<re in 1755, in w liieh the latter was 
kilh-«l I b- i-^i-oiHCil the Kn>ili>'b eause 
in the Aineriean iievolntion. but wan of a 
pacific charaeter. He was present at the 
la^t ni»H:tiiv.: of th«' Mohawk with the 
Anieri«an coiumissioners at AlUmy in 
tSept., 1 775, dfter which hednijH* from no- 
tici*. He wa.« «nece«'ded by Mrant. \v. t. ) 

Abtayrne. .\ t'ostanoan village nien- 
tioiwd as fi>rinerly connected with the 
miflioD of ti«n Juan Bautista, CnU — 



En^elhardt, Fraociscans in Cal., 398, 

18^7. 

Abseatee. A divi>ioti of the Shawnee 

who about 1845 left the rest of tin- tribe, 
then in KansiU'*, and remove*! to Ind. T. 
In 1904 they numbered 459, under the 
Shawnee school Huperintendent in Okla- 
homa. (.1. M.) 

Oinetewi BftWM^fi.— OalTlu't. Slmwtuf MS., 
H. A. 1. . IST'J (s<> ciille*! N<iiii< tiiiH'> liy tlu' oUu-r 
Slia\viu>'. liiiii't.Hxi is <UTi\L'tl fntiu tlu- nmiu; 
of Canadian r, mi which Iht y livi i. Pepua- 
hapiUU Bftwanoji. — Il'iil. i • .\ w ay fn'iu -Irti' 
Shawuet*.' »'<tiniin>iily >'» calli'il liy tlu' ntticr 
Slmwnee). 

Acacafui. Mentioned by J uan de OQate 
(Doc. Ined., xvi, 115, 1871), in connec- 
tion with Puarav, apparently as :i pueblo 
of the Tipua of S'ew Mexico in 1598. 

Acacagna. An unidentified pueblo of 
New Mexi<'o in 15H8.— Oilate (1598) in 

Doe. Ined., .vvi, Ur.i, 1871. 

Acachin. A I>ai>a^o rancfaeria in h. 
A ri/.< •na; pop. 47 in 1805.— Ind. Aff. Rep., 

\:\:^, is<»5. 

Acadialitc. A reiUligh chabaxite ( Dana, 
Text-lK>ok of Mineral. ,458, 1 HWS i . so ealle. I 
from Aca<lia, an early and still a litemry 
name of Nova .Scotia and New Bmnswickr 
a latinization, helped out by analogy w ith 
the classical Arcadia. i>f a word formed 
i>y the early French explorers on the 
basis of a siitlix of many plaee names, 
which in the Micmac dlaUn-t of Algon- 
quian signilies 'where a thiny is plenti- 
nil. ' The lite rc>presents the Greek AtOo;, 

stoiie ( A. K. V.) 

Acapachiqui. .\n uni<lentified town in 
.s. (ieor^'ia. visited by De Soto in Man h, 
1-540. — Biednm in French. Hist. Coll. La., 
II. 18.W. 

Capachiqui. — Oentleinanof EItm (IAS?) In Frenrh, 

o|». fit.. lo7. 

Aoeehaaoc. A tribe of the Towhatan 
ennfedera< y that formerly lived on the 
river of tlie same name, in Accoiuac and 
Nortliaiiij.ton COS., Va. They had 40 
warriors in blOH. Their principal village 
lK»re the name of the trilw. Thev be- 
came niixe<l with negroes in later times, 
and the remnant driven oU at the 
time of the Nat Turner insurreeti(»n, 
alK>ut 18:«. ( I. 

Accahaoock. — Ht-rriiian. iua(i (l«i7(h in Majis to 
.Xcriiinpanv ih.- lU-y l of iho Coni'i-s <.ii the 
M inl rv l/iiu- In t. Vii. ami .M<1.. ls7:!. Acco- 
hanock.— Sinii lifv i -vi. im." > . ViririniH. Jl. 1>*(9. 
Accotronacks. liomliiii.t. Slur in Ihr \Vf>t, IJ.S. 
ISlil. Acohanock. Smith I'.J'.t , V'lruiiiia. I. lUO. 
repr. IM'j Aquohanock. — n. t>l Occa- 
hanock. — Hfv. riv. Viruinia. IW. \TS2. Ochahan- 
nanke.— ^trai hey (rti. IGl.'i. Viixlnln, 62, IMV. 

Accomac (.According; t<» Trumbull the 

word means 'the other-side place.' <»r 
'on-the-otlnT-side-of- water place.' In 
the Massacbuset languaue oqkom^ or 
akau'inS means 'beyond'; and nr. aki, 
or (ihhi in variouH Algunquian dialects 
mean- land.' Awording to Or Wm. 
Jones {inf'n, UMI5) the term is pn.bably 
akin to the Chip|*wa itgitmimj, ' the other 
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shore/ and to the Sauk, Fox, and Kicka- 
poo fig^mahi'g ing in the one case an<l -gi 
in the otht-r iM-in^ variatiouH of th«' sjinie 
suttix exprt^iuj; 'pla4V where' ). A trilte 
of the Pbwhatan confe<ieraey of Virginia 
that fornn'rly livinl in Aci-ouiae and 
Northampton eo«., k. of Che!<ai>eake hay, 
and accorainpf to Jefferson their princi [ml 
vilhijre, which Iwtre the trilwl name. Wiis 
abi>ut Cheritim, on C herrystone inlet, 
Northampton co. In ItiOft 'they had «) 
warriors. Ah tiiry dct lim-d in nmnlK^r^ 
and inj{K>rtauce tliey lo^t tiieir trilial 
identity, and the name l>eeanie applied to 
all the Intlians k. of ( 'he8a|>eake hay. Up 
to 1812 they held their land.s in conunon 
and were known nnder the names of Ae- 
comacs, livinj? chiefly in upper Ac«'omae 
co.,andOin)^kin8 (aeeff\ingnxcu)^ living 
near Eawtville, Northampton co. They 
had hecome much mixed with neiinH*j<, 
and in the Nat Turner insurre<>tion, alxtut 
18:^3. were treate<l a." such and (iriveu off. 

( F. M l 

Accawmacke.— Siilil ll iltj.".'!. 1. KW, r«'pr. 

1>1!< Accomack. -Il>i<l., nil. Accowmack. Il.id.. 
iita|i Acomack. — Il.iil . ii.HI. Acomak. — limke, 

BtMlk of |!l<iiilM>, \ , IMS. 

Aceominta {, poHi^ihly related to the ( 'hi[>- 
pewa a ht kiimiya' k, a locative expression 
referring to the place where land and 
water meet, hence, speeificallv, 'shore.' 
'shore-line.' — Wm. Jones, 'fhe name 
was given l>y th»' Indians tn York r. ). 
A Hmall trilK' or hand of tlie l*i'nnaco(»k 
confederacy, commonly called Agamen- 
ticiiK or .\<*cominticuH, that <x'cupie<l a 
village of the same name a^ or near the 
site of the present York, York co., .Me., 
to which the name " Bo.-Jton" was given 
uu some early maps. (apt. John Smith 
(Virginia, ii,' IK:?, r, pr. ISliM says that 
the i>eople of this place were allietl to 
thrwe imme<iiately .s\ of them, and were 
subjtH't t«» the ^»^»ha^H*eH of l*en<»ljscot, 
which wouM seem to phice them in the 
Abnaki confederacy, though they are 
now general I v an«l ap|>iirently correctly 
included in the Pcnnac(M>k confe<leracv. 
Schoolcraft (Ind. Triljen, v, 222, IH.5t>) 
includes this area in the Pennacook do- 
minion. Tixler what name tlie .Aceo- 
minta i>eople were Hul»eequently ret-og- 
nissed is nf>t known. (.?. m. v. t. ) 

Aoo«nenta«.- Ho\ I \ titii|iiiiri:iti 1:.-^., '.M), \H-2i, 
Aoeomintat. — <i<H>kni <|i>T|{ in Mav^ Mi^t. s<m-. 
Toll.. |>t H. I, U**. \SiH,. AccominticuB. — ^iiiitli 
(ItilCi. ihiil., H., VI. il7. \Ki7 Accomintycui.— 
Smith (KiJlt). Vir^itiiii, ii, 1.'. ! i r lM»i. Ao- 
comyntious. — Ibid.. IVf Afamenticut— HiillHrd in 
('iMt»t ."^iirN Hi |> Jii,. 1S7I. AB.glNai-«k-ti*lMM.— 
Ibid, tui^ '"" ('ro|nT name I. 

Aooonoc. \ village of tlu^ Powhatan 
(•onfeileracy in H»0h, Hituated l>etween 
Chickahoniinv and Painunkey rs., New 
Kent CO., Va.— Smith (1629), Vii^nia, 
I, map, repr. 1819. 

AeMqueok ( protiably co|;natewith Chip- 
' pewa a*Au'itttV9, 'whirlpool,' or 'torn in 



the l>end' of a river or road. — Wm. 
Jones). A Powhutan village, situate iu 
1608 on Rappahannock r., above S*i^o- 
bec, Caroline co., Va.— Smith (1629), 
Virginia, i, map, repr. 1819. 

AooosiawiMk (possibly cognate with 
the ('hip|>ewa ("i Kofon inq. ' point wliere 
the tail ancl ImxIv meet '; or \\\{\\ n'koniitkt 
'a.« far upas the place ri.«es.* — \Vm..Ii»nej*). 
A Powhatan village, existing in UWW on 
Pamunkey r.. King William co., Va. — 
Smith (1689), Virffinift, t, map, ropr. 1819. 

Aeela. A small villaire in w. central 
Florida, visiUxi by De Soto in 1539. 
Ocilla r. derives its name from the place. 
s<H- (u'litleman of Klvas ( 1557) in French, 
Hist. Coll. La., II, 129, 1850. 

Adiasta. A former village of the Rum- 
sen division of the C»>stannan family, on 
the spot now occupied by the town 
of Monterey, Cal. The Rumsen were ' 
sometinu's called Achastlien.s from the 
name of this settlement. — Taylor in Cal. 
Fanner, Apr. 20. ISfiO. 

AohieaU.— Th> tor. ibid 

Aoheh*. A Timucuaphratry which in- 
cluded the Hi^araba, Cwvahasomi, Elaca, 

lIobatine4|uasl, and ( In lieln clans. — 
Pareja (1()12-14) quutcnl hy Gatschet iu 
Am. Philos. Soc. Proc., zvii, 492, 1878. 

AohspabMha ( ' prairie dog ' ) . A Crow 

hand. 

Aohe-pa-be -cha.— Morxun. \uv. Soc., 159, 1X77. 
aioh Prairie ])«g.— CiUbertdon in Smithnoo. Bep. 
18R0. 144. 

Achigan ( u'xhli/i'iH, sintr. anim. noun. — 
Wm. Jones). A French-Canadiau uaute 
of the mnall-monthed black bass (iff- 
ri'uitfcriis (fn/oiiiien), (x-casionally found in 
English writiugi*. The word i» old in 
French, Hennepin nsingit in 1688. yf«A»> 
t/aii is the name of this fish in Chippi'wa 
and cloiM^ly related Algouquian dialects*. 
(a. k. <*.) 

Achiligonan. A tril)eor hand living be> 
tween lti40 and 1670 on the x. shore of L. 
Hnron, about the mouth of French r. 
and westwanl nearly to Sault Ste Marie. 
In 1«>70 they were attache<l to the niitaion 
at the Hault. In the Jennit Relation of 
Hi4(» their |H»-ition is given on the n. shore 
of L. Huron, at the mouth of French r. 
The Amikwa are mentioned in the same 
c4>ia)eclion a.s residing' on this stream. 
In the Relation uf l(i58 they appear to I)e 
pla<!e<1 farther n. on the river, and it in 
stated that they traded with the Cri'e. 
In the Relation of 1 670 they are said to 
have been attached to the mission of 
Sault Ste Marie, but only as going ther« 
to tish. It is prolmble that they were a 
Chip|)ewa or a Nipissing han<l.' ( i. m. 

C. T. ) 

Achilifouana.— lleridl. TrHVfl>«. 1<>4. IH)7. Aohili- 
gouiane. — .lesuit Kcl.. le;70, 79, lK."»h. Aohiri- 
niuHu.— Ibid.. 1646. 81. Anhiriffouaa.— Ibid.. 
I64S. 61.1859. AtddlitvinB.~Ibid7l84AS4.USa 
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AchUla. A O .stanoan villajce of Santa 
Cruz miaeion, Santa Cruz co., (*al., in 
m9.— Taylor inCal. Farmer. Apr. 5,1860. 

Aehillimo. A Chunmsliaii villajie for- 
merly «;xii<tii)^ near Santa Inez niii^sion, 
Santa Barbara co., C^l.— Taylor in Oal. 
Farmer, (^-t. 18, IStJl. 

Aehois. A native plai-e in Encina val- 
ley, H. CtA., at whith the misHion of San 
FiTnaiulo was established, Sept. S. 17tt7. 
Acbotc C«mih»»it.— Coucs. (Jun-^ Diary, •-Vrfi. 1900. 

Aehomawi i from lulzi'nna, or arhuma, 

•river.*— Dixon ), A divurion of the 

Slia«t;iii family formerly oeeupyitig the 

l*it r. i ianitry of N. K. CaL.ex.cpl lUirney. 

Dixie, anil ihit •■r.'valleys. \vhi« ii were 

iiihal»it«Ml l.y the Atsutre\\ i A prim ipal 

viHajce wa«* near Fallri\er .Miiln, Shaf<ta 

«> The langiia^t'^i of the Arhoniawl and 

tlie At«njrewi, while nii<ines(ioiiaMy re- 

latini, an- .-itrikitj^ly unlike. The tt-rm 

Aehomawi wax al^o employe<l hy Powers 

to <lenoteall the Indians* of tlie Palaihni- 

han family of Powell, jK>uularly known 

M Pit Biver Indiana. SeeShattan FHmUy, 

irt— <irii !• Ti rni la Orerlud Mo., xii. 412. 
11174. A.«k»-aA'*irf.^no«reni in Ckmt. N. A. 
Bthnol.. til. 967,1877. A ii« M< irf.— Cmtin. Ilmawl 
vormb.. B. A. E., ]8». IVtt-BMliiiB.— DtXon. 
inf'n. 1904 ('mow people': Maldtt name). 
BbftWMb.— KnN>ber..inrn. 1908 pTiikl name for 
Ihe Arhoiiirtwi tiikcn !f> Hound Vallt v ro ). 

Aehongonla (probably 'pipe i>eople,' 

from Choctaw <Mfttim/a, 'pipe ). One of 

the 1> villa<r<»f' conf'titutinir the Natchez 
eimfetleracy in HiiW. — Iberville in Mar- 
gry. D#c., IV, 179, 1880. 

Achpoan. S*'e Pmtr. 

a#.ifiwiiiwir ^cognate with the Chip- 
|i^wa ^kufhiing, 'at the place of roiijph 
r»Kk.' meanint.' a place where matiy 
iMiwlderti lie HCHttere<| almut, or a nn ky 

ylace harti to travel throiijjh.— Wm. 
tmi'^'. A village of the riiahulitij.'" 
I>elHware8 existing aliout 1770 on Hoi k- 
ing r.,Ohio.— HeckewelderinTranB. Am. 
I'hil..?'. s.«- . IV, ::<H». is:u. 

Aehaai. The |H)rt <»n the x. eotu-t ot 
the Golf of Mexieo. within the MuMkho* 
tr»>an ana, in whii'h the fleet of I>e S(»to 
wintered in lJi39-40. It took Ha name 
fkoin a neif^hhorinfr town and is eoni* 
nMNiIv i»lentifi»Hl with Peni^u'oln bav. 
Aelttui' — <..ir< ilii»o *\c In V»-irii. FIh.. \TSi. 
AcSu»»*. — >Jlif>t'. !><■ >"t" iili'i Flu »>.'. lintf. IHHl. 
AchuMi. — Ihiu , 'Mi. Actuy. — MurKr) . IKV.. iv. 
Mif. If^. Ohiuc— Kietlinii i\:*MU in Krt-Drli. Hist. 
C -ll. Im... If. nn'. \tCM). Ochui.— <i< iiili iiiiui of 
Eiy*-" l.ViTt ihiil.. l:t'i. Ocut. — Iiti<l . U> 

Aehyarachki (.ich-i/d-mrh'-ki; ' where 
there is an old man,' in alhision to a 
!»t4ine |>innarle n'f'eiiiMiiiu' a human 
form). A Tarahiuiiare rancheria lb m. 
It. oif Rekorichic, Chibaahna, 3lezico, 
alKHit lat v. long. 108* -l-V.— Lom- 
holu. iaf n. am. 

Aekia. A CSiUdMaaw villa^ in n. Min- 
Mppi, attM^ed by the French and 



Choctaw in 1736.— Uayarrc, Lonisiaiia, 
I, 480, 1851. 

Aelatoy. A village ?»uppH >j»tHl to l^e of the 
Patwin ilivij'ion of the CojK*han family 
w hich formerly live<l in Napa and Yolo 
eoH.. Cal. Its inhabitants »oncIude<l a 
tnatv with (iov. Vallejo in I83t>. — iJan- 
. roit: Hint. Cal.. iv, 71. 188H. 

Acnagia. A former village, pn^sumably 
CoHtanoan, conne« ted with Dolores mi»- 
.Mioii, San l"nincis<-o, Cal.— Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, ( )rX. IS, IStil. 

Acochia (evidently from the Wichita 
lui-k'iri-thiM, 'metal.' inter{>rete«l 'gold* 
bv the Spanianls' i. (iiven hy an Indian 
uicknaiiKNl "Turk." •!. v., as the name 
for irold in the language of the i)e<»ple of 
(^tiivira or llarahey, identified a- the 
Wii hitu aii«l Pawnee, resjHvtivel) . Hy 
mi.«iiiterpret;ition the name has been 
^iveu t«» tiuivim it.«*elf. See CastaHeda 
and .laramillo in 14tli Hep. H. A. E.,4y.'J, 
510. 1890; Davi.s, Span. Conq. X. Mex., 
220. isno; Hodge in Brower, Harahey, 
70. isiii*. (F. w. n.) 

Acolapiaaa. An indefinite grotip, of 
Choctaw lineage, fornu-rly living on L. 
Ponchartrain, about tlie c»»ai<t lagoonn, 
and oil the Mit*>iR>-ippi, in lx)uisiana. 
F-arly Fn*neh writers derivecl the name 
froiii the Choctaw hi'iklo jtim, 'thow who 
li.^ti n and .'*ee.' .\llen Wright, govern«>r 
of the Ch<M'taw nation, »iiggest«- okln piivi, 
'those who lookout forjH'ople'; that in, 
watchmen, guardians, sj»ies. w hich prob- 
ably refemto their position, where they 
could observe entranee into or departure 
from the lake and river. The name 
appears to have been made by early 
authors io iiiclu<le eeveral triU*.'*. the 
Hay»»goula. Mugulasha, and others. Ae- 
conling to lln'rville tin* .\colapissa had 7 
towns; but one of their villages wasoccu- 
nitnl by thi' Taiigdtoa. who a[>[H'ar to have 
been a diffenMit tril>e. The Acolapism 
are sai«l to have suffenMl severely from an 
epidemic about 171K), and Iliervilh- sayfi 
they united with the Mnu^lu^lla: it .-^o, 
thev must have lM*en includ»'<l in those 
ma.->a( red by the liay<>goula. but thin is 
rendere<l doubtful by tlu' statement of 
Penicaut ( French, Hi^t. Coll. n. 8., i, 
144, 18<»0)lhat iii 1 718 the Colapi.^sa. who 
inhabitetl the v. sln»reof L. Pom lun train, 
removed to the .Mi.xsis«if)pi and s»'ttled lli 
leagues above New < )rleans. (c t. ) 
Aqueloa piwM, — .IclTtTys. Fn ut li I>«»in. ,\ni.. i. ICJ. 
I7t".l. Aquelon PImm. — I<4»>'ii < I7'>1 1. Tnt v«'N. i. :'.). 
1771. Aquelou pissa*. I'u I'ml/, Hi«l l,a.. n 
"iiy. I7.>. CalopmsAs. 1'. i.ii niit . ITlHi in Miir 
icry, IW'V , \', .'iiiT iv>>;; Crncpisa. — Ijt Siillc. iliid., 
I. •'»«'i4. 1><7"> ColapeaiAi. -iiia\ i< r in Slu-M. hjirly 
Vov . IV'. iMil Colapiaaas. — IV'niriiiit in 
Fn'iK h. llivt Coll. Li. n. I. iV*. iMV.t. CoU- 
pa»a. I»rak.-. Hk In»l-.. vi. IMH. OoUapiMas.— 
H<i>-u IT'l IniVfN. I. M. 1771. CoulapitaAs. — 
Sam '1' I'i"' in MurKrv. I><'t., iv. 1hs<). 
Bquinipicbaa. — Saiivulcin Frt-nch. HiM. Oil). I.H.. 
m,2»^18»l. Omdapiaaaa.— B. dea Lod^rea. Vojr. 
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A In Ia'.. 1X02. KiDipiua.— Toiili in MnrKry. 
D^c. I, «)4, 1S7.S. KolapisB**.— tJruvier (r<X»i in 
Fren« h. Hist. Coll. Ia\.. il, 88. IWn. NipisM.— 
Iberville in MarRrv. IVc.. iv. 101. 1880. Pinit- 
OM.— Sauvok- a"00) in Krenrh. Hint. Coll. Ln.. 
III. '£iS. I8.M (probnblytht> Mtnie). Quenipiu.— Lh 
8«ille in Margry. iH'r.. I. VVl. 1875. Quinipiiaa.— 
Fruni-h. Hist. <'(>11. Iji..ii, 2:}. 1875. Quinipia»a.— 
Tonti (1682). ibid.. I, 63, 18iG. QuiniquiMa.— Hin- 
nepin (l(>80i, ibid., 'An'i. QuinnipiMas.— Lh Mc- 
Inirie (hiH2>, ibid., ii. W. ls75, 

Acoli. Mentioned by ( )nate ( I)i>c. I netl. , 
XVI, 114, 1871) asa puehloof New Mexico 
in 15i)8. Probably nil nate<i in the>Siilinai<, 
in the vicinity of Abo, an<l in all pmba- 
bility a Tijrua or PiroH villajje. 

Acoma (from the native name Ak6iiie, 
'people of the white nnk,' now com- 
monly pronounce*! A'-hi'ino. Their 
name for tlieir town iH A^ko). A trilie 
and pueblo of the Kere.san family, the 
latter situate on a rm-k ine.'^a, or i>enol, 
357 ft. in heifiht, alM)Ut 0() m. w. of the 
Rio (Jrande, in Valencia co., N. Mex. 
Acoma is mentioned a.s early as by 
Fray Marcos de Ni/a, under the name 
Acus, a corru[>tion of llakukia, the Zuni 
name of the pueblo; but it w:i.s first 
viHite<l the following year l>y memlM*rs 
of Coronado's armv, who recorded the 
name ax Acuco. Tfie strength of the j>o- 
sition of the village, whi»-h has the «iis- 
tinction of being the oldc*i^t inhabited 
settlement in the I'nited States, is re- 
marke<l by the earlv Spanish chroniclers, 
who estimat«M| its liouses at l.'(K) and its 
warriorji at the .vame numlK'r. Antonio 
de h>i)ejo also visited Acoma in 1'>m:1, 
designating it by the name under which 
it is now known, attrilmting to it the ex- 
aggen»te<l population of «>.(Ki(i, and men- 
tioning its «li/.zy trail cut in the rock and 
its cultivated fields "two leagues away," 
probably those still tilled at Acoinita 
(Tichuna»and I'ueblito ( Titsiap i, their 
two summer, or farming, villsigt's, 15 m. 
distant. Juan de ( »riate, the coloni/.er of 
New Mexico, visited Acoma in 15J»S, 
when, during his governorship. Fray 
Andres Corchado was assigm-d a mi.>^sion 
field which incUided that oueblo, but no 
mission was ai'tuallv estal»Iislie<l there at 
so early a date. I'he Ac(»ma had Ik-cu 
hostile to the surrounding village tribes 
during this period, and as early as l.'>4(» 
are mentioueil as "ieare<l l>y tlu- whole 
countrv round alxmt." Juan de Zaldi- 
var, of Onate's fone, visited .\ci>iiia in 
l)e»'.. 15t>.K, with 'M) men; they were sur- 
pri.seil by the Indians, who kille<| 14 of 
the Spaniards outright, inclu«liiig Zal- 
divar and L' «»tlier eaptains, and causi-d 
4 otln*rs t«i leap (►ver the cliff, :{ of whom 
were miraculously saved. In Jan.. I55KJ, 
an aveiit'ing party of 7it Spaniards wi-re 
dispatched under Zaidivar's brother \'i- 
(•ente, who, after a battle whieh last«'d 
a da vs. succeedi'd in killing half tli(* IrilK* 
of about .'{.(KKI and in jiartly burning the 
town. The first missionary lalM>r per- 



formed at Acoma was by Fray Clen'tnimo 
deZarate-Salmeron, prior to 1629; butFniy 
Juan Kamirez, who went to Acoma in the 
sf>ring of ](\'*\*, and remaintxl there many 
years, was itt* first i>ernianent missionary 
and the builder of the firstchurch, which 
was replace<l in or after 1<>W by the pres- 
ent great struetiire of adol>e. The Aco- 
ma participated in the general Pueblo 
revolt against the Spaniards in lestMsw 
Ptiehliix), killing their missionary, Fray 
Lucas Maldonado; but, largely on a<rount 
of their isolation and the inacci'ssibility 
of their village siti*, thev were not so w- 
verely dealt with i)y tlie Spaniards as 
were mast of the more easterly pueblos. 
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.\n attempt was made to reeon(|Uer the 
village by (iov. Vargas in .Xug., \*V.H\, but 
he succetMled only in destroying their 
cr«n>s antl in capturing 5 warriors. The 
villagershelil out until .luly»>, H\W, when 
tlu'y sulMuilted to (iov. ("ulH'ni, who 
changed the nanK> of tlie pueblo from San 
ICstevan de .\comatoSan Pedro; but the 
f»iriiu'r iiaiiM' was subsi'quently re.-toriHi 
and is still n-tained. The |iopulation of 
Acoma dwindle«l from aliout I,5(M» at the 
beginning of the revolt tol,05L»iu 17«iO. 
Iti 17S2 the mi.<sion was re<hu\^d to a 
visita of Kaguna. and by the close of the 
centurv its population was onlv a few 
more "than H(K». The present (\W2) 
numlHT is 5<U). The Acoma are agricul- 
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tiiriHts. fiiltivatiii^: l>y irri^'atinn corn, 
wheat, iiii-lou8, iiilal>a.»ln's, rtr.. and rain- 
infr sheep, goals, horM'>. ami •lonkevK. 
In pn-lii-torir ami early hiftorii- tiim's 
they had tiocks i»t' d«iiiu'f^tii-ated turkry<. 
They are expert |M»ttei>, hut now <1<» lit- 
tlf or no w«ivin)i. The villa^«*s which 
they traditioaally <M-<-u|>if<l aftvr leavinn 
Shipapu, their roythioal placr of oritrin 
ill thf X., wt're Kanhkafhuti, \VH>h(>a- 
shiika, Kucbtya, Tsiaiua, Tat>it«ituua, and 
Katziino (q. v. ). or tt>e Encbanted meea. 
Heai<hkowa and Kowina wcrcalso nnchloH 
otrnpieil by Aojiiia clans in jircliiftoric 
timeji. The followin^are theclaiiBof the 
trilK". th(H<' marked by an iu<teri.-k bo- 
injr extinct: T.wit« (Water), Kochiuish 
(Yellow corn), Kakaniah (Red eorn), 
* Kiiishko-h (Bine corn), *KniHhtiti 
( Brown corn I, Ku!<e«h (Wliite corn), 
Tyarai (Ea^de), 8hawiti (nirrot), Oaach 
(San), Shask ! H"ad-ninner). Ilapanyi 
(Oak), Shqiiwi ( Kuitle.<nakc ), Knw haia 
(Bear), Tntna (Turkey), Tanyi (Cala- 
batih), Kurtf ( AnteloiH- 1 , 1 linvaka i Sky ), 
*Mo(ihaicb (Buffalo), ' Ilaku ( Fire), Sii 
(Ant). The land grant of the trilH>, made 
by Spain and confirmed by the I'nited 
State;', < ompri8Pfl 9'>,792 acn','^. 8ee Win- 
ship.Coronailo Kx{>«*<l., 14th Rep. B. A. E., 
1896; R«pejo (loKi) in Doc. Ined. de In- 
dian, XV. KM), 151, 1871; Villagmii, Hist. 
Kiieva Mexic(», 1610, repr. 1900; Vetan- 
curt, Cn'mica, and Menolojria, repr. 1871; 
Bandelier, (1) IIi.«t. Introd., 1881, (2) 
CoiiirihutionH, 18tK), (3) Final Report, 
1S1((MI2; Bancroft, Hist. Ariz, and N. 
Mex., 1889; Lunimis», l^nd of Vmo 
Tiemix., 1893; Ho<lge, (1) Katziino the 
Km hanted, 1898, (2) Aacent of the En- 
chanted Nb-ixa. 1H98. (p. w. n.) 
Aaeua. — H«r( ia. Kn>>Hv<>. 21. 17?:}. Abucioa.— Diiro. 
IWm UieKO'lf I't nal«>Mi.2:i, IW.'i tht- Afu».<if Nizii). 
Aemut — Kvan« (IRf^'^t in Conipl'' ll^ ii'lu (Viiik. 
Int Am . VII. 22t«. 1K90. A-co. -Hiiinli licr iii 
An h. In^t. I'lipi-r^. III. |>l, 1, ]M. is'.ti i or Aco 
inni. Aoociya. — nft itc ( l.V> i iii I>>i<-. Iin'il.. xvi, 
U'i. 1871 (fniin ZuiTi inmif Hakiik;;i Acoma.— 
E-oiw^jo ( \TiK;\. ihifl., XV, lit.. I.hti. Acomft. Ofliitv 
{\mt. ihi<l , XVI. 127, 1H71. Acoman.— Hakluyt. 
Voy . Itw. irtio I or .\conia: cilinx Kxjxjn. U^Ki). 
AtoiBAi. — AU jmU., Die. (m-ok., il. -^it, .Ml», 17^7 
( ' put'Mo <k' Ai'onias"). Acome. — .M.'^. of 17»>4 in 
BCDoolcrHfl. In. I. Tril»- in. .UM. IH-ia. Acomen- 
■efc— BanrrDfi. Ariz ami N. Mex.. M\ 1MX9. 
Aotmma.— VillHffnui. HisC. Niu va .Mfxi<<>. i.\s. 
KlO. Aoomo.— MotH ra'lilln. IIi>-l. il<' In Coti- 
qnlcta. Ko. 171-2. Acona. — Ktii..rv, K.-fon.. 
U». Aoonia. — Wurd in Iml. All Ui p. I>t4>l. lyi. 
MB. Aoquia, — Bt-na vifh-?* iKkai) nii.«<^u(>ttil in 
Noov. Ann. Vov.. Mh ^t.. xxvii, :*>7. 1h.",i. 
A«L— Oifllbv. .\njcrica.:{;r2. Iti71. Acuc*.— Ranm- 
Wj, Nav. ft ViapL'i. lli, 1, 1.V■..^. Acucana.— Whip- 
ple In fuc. K. K. K< p . III. pt.3.90. IJiSt.. Aouco.— 
pBiMafittla ILMO) in Win.Hhip. ( 't>rona<io Kxpcil., 
1M86. Acucu.— <'or<iiijiili. ( l.'mh. ilii*!., :m. 
NIcu (l.'>:Wi in Haklnyt. Vny,. iii. 410. 
WJCI._^Aeiut. — Mota-I'Mililla, lli<t (U< la I'unii., 
111.1742. Afo. — Banili'lier in Arch. In^t pHjicrv 
1.14,1881 (prop<<r Qiien-s nunno Ah-co. — I.iiiii 
nj^Luidof lVnoTieinjM».»3. l^y;{. Ah-ko. — I.iiin 
W, Stan Who Marri«'<l the M«ton. 2it7, |k'.»I. 
AT"**"— St«phen In Mlh Rep. B. A. K.. M. ]s\n 
( Hypl name «>f pur-hloi. Aioma. — LinHcluiten. 
Deieii|». de TAuuiriqut:, 'JOfi, map, 163ti. Aiomo.— 
Q|flb7. Amcfioa, BMp, im. Ate.— Loew (1«76) 



in Wheeler Surv. Rep,, vii. Mn. 1n7'.». 

Akokovi.— Voth. Tmditioii- of the Hopi. 145. \'M\h 
iHopi name of pueliloi, Ako-m». - liainlelier 
in .\n-h, Inst I'apern. v. 17,1. ivo irilml name). 
Akemi. ~HutU;e. ti.1.1 noti >. B. A. K.. lhyf» o.wn 
name: 'people <>f tin- vOiite nx-k"). Alcuco.— 
Bareia. KnMayo. 21 . ITJ:; Alomu.— Mota i'adllla, 
Hi«t. de la <'nn<i., nl.'>, 1742 tprnl>»ibiy the Hiinn*). 
A-^o. — Bandelier In .Mag. West. HIM,, tidt*, Sept., 
IKX6 (native name of puehln.. Aqtiia.— .lefTeryr*. 
Am. Atlas, map ■•>. 177«i (dunlitless the Maiiie. but 
he liH'HteH uImi San F>tevan di- .Vconia). AtUi- 
ehaeo.— M<>t,a l*adllla il742i. op. oit.. 159. Oooe.— 
Alvnmdo d.Mdi in Wins-hip. Oironudo ExjK'd., 
MH, \tm. Hab-koo-kM-ah.— Domenech. Dew. N. 
A.. II. .■>;{. l^itiu. Haou.— Bjindelier in Mac. Went. 
Hist.. »'<«>.\ .Sepl., l>t»«MNavaho name n{ pneldo). 
Hacuqua. — Bandelier. Gil<Ie<l Man. \VJ. I.h«.K{ (given 
a.s Z.\iM name of pneblo: should Ik- Hukukia). 
Ha-ou-qula.— liandelier in Mag. West. Hi«t., 6fiA, 
8ei)t,. l»<M»i iZufii name of puebl*»). Hactia.— Niv» 
(l.'>:<yM it<MlbyCon)nado(l.'V40) in 1^h\ In.<l.. xiv, 
'S£i. 1m7Ui saniea-sNica'H AriiM. Hah-koo-kee-ah.— 
Katon •pioted by S<'n«K)lerHft, Ind Tritus. iv. '£J0, 
IH.M (Zufii name of piieblo). Bak-koo-kee-ah.— 
Simpson in SmithM>n. Reji. \Hi\9, 'iXi. 1^71 Ha- 
ktt.— Bandelier in An h. Inst. I'ajKrs. v. 173, 1»90 
(given as ZuHi name of pneblo). Ha-kvwM.— 
Ibid.. III. pt. I. 132, 1M'.H> limproiM'rly given »» 
Znfii name of pueblo). Ha-kua.— Ibid., v, 1T3, 
IH'.xi i.Vnvaho name of pneblo; see aljovel. 
Penol.— Ali-edo, Wc. <«eoK., iv. H'J. 17Ksi (ho named 
from the mew). Penolea. — I'erea. Vinladera 
Rel.. 3. ir>:t2. Quebec of the Southweat. — Liimmi!), 
Ijind of I'ofoTicmpo. 57. Querea Oibraltar.— 

Ibid., 'i7. Ban Eateban da Aooma.— Vetaneurt, 
Teatro Mex.. ill, 31'J, 1S71 (mission namei. Bui 
Eateban de Aeoma.— Oro/eo y B<Tra in Analea 
Mini.s. Fom.. vi, 2Vi, 1W2 (mi.nprint « for r). 
Ban Pedro. — Bam-roft, .Vriz. and .N. Mi-x.. 

IHX".* I mission name after .Inly. Ii.wi. 
8. Eatevan de Aooma. — JetTerys. .\n)..\tlas, inap.'S. 
177t<. 8. Eatevau de Aeama. — Krion de la Tour, 
map r Amer.. 1779 (miHprinti. 8t Eatevan. — 
Kitchin, nnip N A i l7s., . in Kaynul, Indies, vi, 
17S.S. 8> Eatevan Acoma. I 1 I-le. ("arte Mex. et 
Floride. 17(K{. 8f Eatevan Querea. — Ibid., Allan 
Nouveau. map t'di. 17 Buco.- (oilvano ( I/itiSi in 
Haklnyt Sm-. Pub., x x x. 227. lMi2 i mis<|uoting Ac- 
nro. of Coronado: alno apidicd to f'icuie ^ I'eeos). 
Ti'lawehuide. — tiat^diet, IsileUi MS. v«Mab. , B. .\ . E., 
IH.K,''. ( Nleta name of the people; pi. Ti'lau ehun). 
Ti'lawei.— Ibid, fislela name: compare Tuthla- 
huay). Tu'hlawai. — IhMlge. ficlfl-noteit, B. A. E., 
iwy* (S«india name; probably refers to a tree or 
plant ). Ta"hlawe. — Ibid. ( Islela name). Tula* 
wei. — <;atsf bel, Isleta MS voenb., B. .A. K., 
1KS,S I iiiinitHT Isleta nam. Tutbea-uiy. — Ban- 
delier, (Jilde<l .Man, 211, \>%i iTigua name of 
itueblo). Tuthla-huay. --Bandelier in An-h. hntt. 
rajH rs, iv, 2;i.'i. \^'r2 rn.'iia namet. Tutb-lanay. — 
Bandelier, «;il<l> . I Man, 149, IW! (misjirint n fop 
i/l. Vacua. — Nil. a. lii lalion. in Ramusio, Nhv. 
et Via>;i;i. III. :i.'>7. 1.'k;.V Vaacua. — I bid. Taoeo. — 
Oilate I159H) in Doc. In.-'l . xvi. ll.'i, 1K71 i.K|>Mn- 
ish 1/ Arro = 'and A.i.i :. Taco. — ( 'oluinbiM 
Memorial Vol.. l.V>. (mixprint of OAnle'a 
Yacw"). 

Acomita. .\n .\coma summer village 
alKtut lo m. N. of the piiehlo of Aeomu, 
near >b('artys station on the Santa 
f'acilic railroad. N'alencia co., .\. Mex, 
Aconiata. — I'ulb n in Harper's Weekly, bfifl. Aiiif. 
2, iv.Ki. Tichuna.— Hodffe, Held notes, B. A. B., 
ivj.'* (native namey. 

Aeonehi. .Vn Opata [tueblo on the b. 
bank of Hin Sonora, about lat. 2<i*' 45', 
N. w. Mexico. It wa.« the.sieat of theSpan- 
i.«li mission of .<an IVdro, foundeu in 
ir.;w. Pop. .'>s(» in KITS. L'so in 1730. 
(Oro/.co y Bcrra. <ico^., .'U4, lS»i4.) 
San Pedro Aconchi. Zapatu (1<>7Hi .jaoted hf 
Bancroft, Xo. .Mex. Stale's, i, 24(i. lss4. 

Aaoomemeek. A town, i>erhap.s Nip- 
moc, in b. Maaaachosetts in the 17th cen- 
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tury.— Winthrop (1638) iu Drake. BcH.k 
of Iiids., bk. II, 27, 1848. 

AMtiL A l«K*ality, apparently Indian, 
on a w. t>ranch of the Rio Grande, \v. of 
TauH, in s. N. Mex., and indicated an the 
"birtli pliU f of Montezuma" on nn Indian 
map rt prmiuce*! in Whipple, Pac. tt. R. 
fiep., iii, pt. S, 10, 1856. See Shtpa/ni' 

Ihmi. 

tooU.— McHne, Two Thoiiitftiirt MjU-^, Mi, IHrtT. 
Citi.— \Vllil.|.lr. nj.. . i(. 

Acoas. Tilt- ^»rin(-i|»al village uf the 
Chaio-leHsilit. situate on Battle bay, 
Ououkinish inlet, w. coast of Vancouver 
id.— C:an. hid. Aff , 2»W. 11K»L>. 

A^eUniche. A town, nrolmhly Mtiak* 
hogean, locateil on IH' rlslt 'H 'map ot 
l7wion the headwati'r» of Cooni r., Ala. 

Aoqaadc (ptwrnbly related to the Chip- 
pewa i'l'kfti hirinffif/, 11 locative t(»rm cx- 
pre!*iinK tlie line In-t w t'cn ( ((x i«r aii<l open; 
ita particular M il sc i- at tlieedjyeof the 
W(Hnls,' the iMiint uf view heinjr fr<»in the 
o]H*ii; the i<le;i of wocxls i8expre»<e<I by 
the Mecondary ntem -«'/{•-,— Win. Jones). 
A villa>;e of tin- Powhatan confcilcnit y 
of Vir^^inia iu l<k)H, on the n. lisink of 
HappahaniKH'k r., Richmond co.— Smith 

il629}, Vinrinia, i, map, repr. 1819. 
tquMkt.— n»{«l., II. 91. 

Acquaskac. A village nitnated in l(i08 
ou the w. bank of I'atuxeut r., iSt Mary»< 
ro., Md. The word may be related to 
\i|n iscogoc and Wt'i kqnae>»tfoek. 
Acqua»ea«k.— Bouuai), Hi.nt. 3A*i., i. 141. 1837. 
Ae4}UMhatk.—6iiiitli (1420), Vii8lnfa« Lmap, repr. 

Aoqnera. An I'tina triU'or Imnd in s. 
Florida. — I-andonniere ( I5i>4) in Frenoh, 
Flist Coll. n. H., 1. 243. IS<)S». 

Acucra. — I .iimlii'Mi do In Vo»f8. F^lorirla. 47. l7J^i. 
Awqueya. Hiirt hi Kiwiyn. 4k. 17J;> *Kivfii ms tlii' 
ittvi'. 11 - II I -III 

Aoanintaaacaaak. A triln' or »ubtnl>e 
which Capt. John Smith (V'tndnia, i, 
lis. 1({29; ArlM-r ed., 5:5. 1SS4. In,at.> 
«»n the w. bank of Fatuxent r., St Mary's 
CO., Md. They were near to and in 
fri»'ii.lHhip with the PatiixtMit .unl Mat- 
tapanient, the 'A tribcw mimlR'riug 2tH) 
warrion*. The princiftal village liore the 
tribal iiairir antl i< "-irppowd by I?oziiian 
to have Un'n :<ituate«i at the mouth of 
a rnnali creek aliout 2h m. aliove Cole'e 
lns"iK'etion honw. Smith describe-; thfiii 
ati "the most civill to give entertaine- 
ment," Although thi?» [H ople had their 
werow.Tncr. or t hief, it i.^donbtfnl whrtlicr 
they formed a div^tinct Irilie; it if uot 
inipo$«ible that they were a band or divi- 
sion of the Patuxent. A number of bwal 
namen meiiti<»ned by early writerH an 
those of Indian trities of Maryland nub* 
Me<|uei)tl\ 'Ir. .]i|>. ii fn.ni notii-r witlmiit 
indication of the extinction ot the jh-o- 
ple, very likelv tiecauae Mobseiiuent and 
more correct inf<trniati"ii ^liowcd tlmt 
theKi referred merely to <ii visions of well- 
known tribes, (j. m. v. t.) 



: — A0AI l^k,m, 

Ac-quin-a-nack-su Ack*. — Marimlo\ . X. Y.. II. Uiti. 
18'29. AcquintRTiRck Rii.ih , Hu.-i lfi>t. Sid.. I. 

140. l'*^". Actiuintan«ck»uak. --Mil ith i Uiiil*). Va,. 
I, lis. n pr. 1»1'J AeqiiinUBawuck.— Ibid., map. 
Acquintunachsunb. — Buztiuiu, Hist. Md.. II. 467, 
1S37. Aoqoit&DMM.— De LMt, HlM. dtt NouT, 
Monde. S5. 1640. 

Aotinolite. A N'ariety of amphibolite 
much u.«<e<l for implements by the ancient 
Pueblos of Arizoniiand New Mexico. It 
cK'cnrx in nmall bodies in c<jnnection with 
various crystalline formations, et»^>e«'ially 
Her|>entiiH', and it? much divernilied in 
color, the mottling^ of variouH hues of 
ml. yellow, green, and gray giving very 
pleiu<ing effect?. .\naly>4iH nhows niliiii, 
<5(); magnesia, IM ; lime, 14; specifii- grav- 
ity, litAili.1. lllustiations are given by 
>ordenRkiold. Cliff Dwellers, lHt>:i; l»ut- 
nam in Surv. W. 100th Merid..vii, 1H79; 
WilHon in Kep. Nat. .VIiih. 18»6, IHH8. 
( vv. n. u.) 

AcQbadaoB. .V tribe known to Calieza 
de Vaca (Smith trangl., 84, 1851) dnring 
bin sojourn in Texas, 1627-.34, as living 
*' in the rear" of or more inland than the 
Atayoe (Adai). The region indicated 
would seem to be Oaddoan country. 

Acuragna. A former (Tabrielefio vil- 
lage in Ixus Angeles CO., Cab, at a plat*e 
later called Ia Presa. — Rie<l ( lH52)<pioted 
by Taylor in Cal. Fjiriner, June 8, 1860. 

Acashnet. A village c»f Praying In- 
dianw in 1698, prol»abiy about Acu.«hnet. 
Hristol <'o., Ma-^s. "Acchusnutt " is 8aia 
to have been the Indian nntne of New 
Bedford.— KawHon and Daniortii (1698) 
iti Ma<^ Hist. Soc. Coll., lets., x, 129- 
i:;4, is(«i. 

Acyum. A former village, presumably 
Costanoan, connected witfi Dnloree mit*- 
nioii. Sun Franciwo, Cal. — Taylor in-Oal. 
Farmer, Oct. 18. 1H61. 

Adao. .\ Cocbiini rancheria belonging 
to Sinta (iertriKli;^ tni-sion. k. side of 
Lower California, al>out lat. 27° 58'. — 
Taylor in Cal. Winner, Jan. 17, 1862. 

Adai. A trilh- r.f the (^adilo ciii>.f«Hl- 
eracy, Hpeiiking a dialed clasely related 
to that of the Kadohadacho, llainai, and 
;\nadarko. The tribe was first encoun- 
tered in 152U by Cal>eiUi, de Vaca, who 
Hpeaks of them, under the name Atayon, 
as Hviiii.'' inland fmm thednlfof Mexim. 
When Iberville UiJceudeU lied r. of I^uis- 
iana in 1609 he heard of the f>eople and 
calle<l thcrti Natao. stating that their vil- 
lage on the river near that of tiie 
Yatasi. Atvording to l^a Har|)e (1719) 
the tribe was^ very u-cfnl to the Frcnrli 
tradern and exi»lorerK, })articularly wheu 
making portages. At that time the vil- 
laurs ."f the A<lai extended frf>jii He<l r.* 
i*outhwani beyond the Sabine, in Texa^^ 
known in the 18th century as Rio de kw 
\dirti«. The trail which from ancient 
timeis had coiineeteil the Adai villager 
became the noted "contraband traSr* 
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over which traders and travelers jour- 
neyed hetween the FVench and Rpaninh 
provincen, and one of the villaccn was* a 
Ktation on the road between the French 
fort at Natt'hitoohes and the Spanijih fort 
at San Ant*»ni(>. As flic villay*'.-' <»f the 
tribe were ueattered over a territory one 
portion of which was under the control 
of the Fn-nch and the other umltT that of 
the Spauiardi), the Indiann wereMuhjei*te<) 
to all the adverne inflnencefi of the white 
mce and snffcnMl from their wary and 
from tlie new diiteasea and intoxieantn 
which they introduced, so that hy 1778 
they were reported bv Me/.ieref ( !ian- 
croft. Na Mex. Stateti, i, 661, 18S6) as al- 
most exterminated. Abcrat 1792, 14 fami- 
lies of the tri})e, tujjether with a nninlwr 
of Mexicans, emigrated to a region h. of 
San Antonio de Bejar, but tney "noon 
iiH'lted away and were Io8t anions other 
Indians. Those who reniaine<l numbered 
about 100. In 1805 8ihle> reported a 
KHiall wttlenient of tin ><■ IixUans on I>4U' 
Macdon, near an attinent of Hed r.; it 
contained only 20 men, hut a \B.rfger nnm- 
}yer of WKiin !i. This Adai remnant 
had never left their ancient lo(»lity, but 
they had not ewaped the vidflaitiides of 
their kindred. In 1 71 '> Domingo Ramon, 
with a company of Francisi«ius traversed 
the Adai territory and started settle- 
nientw. In 17H5 the mission of San Miguel 
de Linares was founded auionj^ them, and 
there were Adai also in the mission of Han 
FrancitH'ode !o> Tejas. estal)li>he«l in lrt90. 
A liout. 1735 a military post ealletl Nuestra 
Sefiora del Pilar was added, and 5 
vears hiter this ^'■arrison Un-anie the Pre- 
sidio de los Adayes. I^ter, when tJie 
0(»untry was districted for tlie inriMdii*- 
tion of Indian-^, the Ailai trilw \s:i- )ilae«'d 
under the divit^iun having itMoUicial head- 
qnartersatNacoKiioches. In alt essentials 
of livinjr and ceremony they res«Mnl)le«l 
the other Caddo, by whom the remnant 
wae finally absorbed. ( a. c. r. ) 

AiMs.— Btvem. Diario. tag. xm, 1186. Atea.-^ 
Bollaert in jTEthnol. Sop. Lond.. u. 206^ 18&0. 
Aiac«.— Tanner, Nar., 327.1 Adahi.— Lathatn. 
Eleni. (V.ini>. I'hllol., 467. IKW. Ada'-i.— Moonev, 
Caddo MS.. B. A. K.. 1M9I. Adaioea.— Ann. de la 
Prop, de la F«»i, m. IStf*. Adaiea.— Bondlnot. 
Star in the VVej>t, 125. 1816. Adaies.— P^nieaiit 
(1701 ) In French. Hlrt. Coll. La., n. h. i. 7H, 1«69. 
Adaibe.— Latham, Elem.Ootnp. Fhiloi . 4t>9, 
Adaia.— Mota-Padilla (1742). HiM. de la ( <mq.. 
177. 1870. AdaltMa.— BollHi-rt in .1. Kthnnl. So<'. 
I.4)nd.. II, 2S0. IWO. Adaixe.-Sihicv. HiNt. 
KketrheM, 07. 1H06. AdavM.— Ia HnriM' (1719) in 
Marirr)-, D^., Vl, 903, 1886. Adaya. — U llnr\>f in 
Fnrnefi. HiJit. Coll. I^.. nt. 17. W\ Addaisc — 
.<< hennerbom (1H12» In Maw. Hbt. Coll.. M s.. ii, 
24. IHit Addaiza.— Brmckenrldse. Viewx «if !.a., 
HI. 1814. AddMs.— U. S. Ind. 'Aeatlea. 465. 1M26. 
AiUi«a.-aark and Caa!« (1R29) quoted by Sehool- 
craft. Ind. TribtiM, tii. dB6, 1868. Adaaa.— Kean« 
in Stanford. C^mipend.. 4W, 1871. Adankea.— 
Martin. Ilixt. l^., i. 200. 1827. Aliala.-Jefferyii, 
Am Aila.«. map 5. 1776. Adaaaa.— Vllla-Seflor. 
ThoitroAni . if. 329, 174R. Adyaa.— Pike. Exped., 
277. l^iu Aoda7«a.— Baadry dea Loil^rea. Voy. 
Loalaianu. Ml. 1802. Atayaa.— Gabe^ de Vaca 
<Uah SmJtli transl., 121, 1871. Atofaa.— DaTla. 



Sj>«n. ( on. I N Mi\x., J*i. Azadyie. — \V(mk1- 

wanl, lU iiiiiii- .h, is.'>y. Hadai. - ( iHtM'het. Cn-rk 
Migr. lA't: . I. 4.>. IN^^I. H»d»iei.— 1)<K'. (»f Ibth 
eenttiry ipioteil l»\ Smith. Calx-vH de Vara. 127. 
note. IHTi. Hatao. — lbtT villi- (lV.y»i in Margry. 
DtS-.. tv, 17.S. \SHl 

Adario. A Tionnntateehief, known alno 

tm Kondiaronk, Siistaretei, and The Rat. 

He had a hiVh reputation for bravery and 

X'ity, and was «'onrte*l hy the French, 
made a treaty with hint in 1088 hy 
which he a}iree<l to lead an ex})edition 
against the mxiuois, hi» here<]itary ene- 
mies. Starting out for the war with a 
picked hand, he was siiritri.>ie(l to hear, on 
rearhing Catann «my, that the Frencli 
were nejrotiatini: [K aee with the Iro«jnoit», 
wh<» were ahout to send t'nvi'vs to Mont- 
real w ith hostages from each triU'. ( V>n- 
eealinff his snrprise and chajrrin, he 
Becretly determinnl to interee|>t tlic im- 
hassy. Departing as titough to return 
to his own iwuntrj' in coinpIian««e with 
the admonition of the Frt'iu h comman- 
dant, he placed his men in ambush and 
made prisoners of the members of the 
Iro.|ni>is mission, telling the chief of the 
embassy that the French had commie- 
sioneti nim to snrprise and destroy the 
|>arty. Keeping only one jtri.'ioiicr to 
answer for the death of a Huron who 
was killed in the fight, he set the others 
free, s;«vin>r that he hojK.I thry would 
reimy the French for their treachery. 
Tkkinff his captive to Miehilimackinac. 

hedelivereil hifji over to the French 
maiider, who put.liim to death, having 
no knowledge of the arrangement of 
peace, lie then released a capfi\c In»- 
iiuoiHwhom heba«i long held at liii^ \ illatfe 
that he might retnm to inform his people 
of the act of (he Krem-h 1 otninander. 
An exiHHlitiun of 1,20() InKiuoisfell uiK>n 
Montreal Aug. 2R, IflSO, when the French 
felt secure in the anti ipation of jteace, 
slew hundretlu of the settlers and hurneii 
and sacked the place. Other poets were 
alwmdoiicil l)v (fic French, ami only the 
excellent I'ortitieations of otheru Haved 
them from being driven nut of the country. 
.\dario ]>-<\ a delcL'ation of Huron ehiefn 
who went to Montreal to t*oncluile a 
f>eaee, and while there be died, Aug. 1, 
17i>l. ami was buried hy the French w ith 
military hoiKirs. (f. 11.) 

Adireodask (Mohawk: nntirott'tAh, 
'they eat trees', a name (riven in allusion 
t«) the eating of the bark of trwn in time 
of famine. — Hewitt). The Algonquian 
tribes n. of theSl Lawrence with w hich 
the Iroquoit< were acquainted, j)artii'u- 
larly those along: Ottawa and St Maurice 
rs., who were afterward set(l«'<l at Three 
Rivers and Oka, i^uel)ec. Je^ferv^« in 
1761 seems to apply the term to the Chip- 
pewa. (.1. M.) 

Adirondaca.— Harton, New Vicwo, xxxviii. 179H. 
Adirondaeka.— 4;HranKula I16H4) t|U(tt<'<l b>- Wil- 
lianifi, Vermont, I. n04. im». Adizondaka.— Ho- 
mann heira map, 17A6. Adlraadas.— LivlDRaton 
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( 1701 ) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hirt., n, m. 18M. Adi- 
rMtdb'-Vetioini)e,AbiiakMl,1866. a«wniW« 
e-MArtlQ. North Gandina, i. 76, 1829. Alan- 
iu}n —McggMiey and Hall, Ind. Tribes, iii, 79, 
1864. Aniaiiia -^loimaon (1763) io N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hiat.. vti, 882, UBft. Araadaa.>-Ft Johnaon 
oouferBnoe (17fi6), IbM., 288. HaaaaMk.— Ooxe, 
Oarolana, map, 1741 (on r. shore of L. Ho- 
ran; laincif). troaadookt. —Carver, TniTeli. 120. 
1778. MHllataalM —King, Jour, to Arctfe Ooean. 
1, 11. 1886 (at Oka). OrtadakM.— Martin, North 
GaraUna, II, 85, 1829. Oraadadta—Johnson (1751) 
in N. YTdoc. Col. Htot., vi. 729. 1886. Oreadeaka.— 
Stoddart (17S0), ibid., 882 (at Oka). Oiaadaaa.— 
Imlajr. Wwtem Ter., 292, 1797. OrooadakB.-8tod- 
dart(17G8) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vi.780. lMft5. 
Oraaadaoki.— Lindewiy (1749). ibid., 588. Oraa- 
^baka.— Dinwiddle (1754). Ibtd., 887. Raiaa- 
daka.— Vater, Mithrldates, pt. 8. aee. 8. 809. 1816. 
RatirdatakB.-^ataehet.(]BUKhnawa«a Ms., B.A. 
E., 1882 (Mohawk name; sing. Rardniak^. 
Soadax.-aien (1699) In N. Y. Doc 0)1. Hist., nr. 
859. 1H54. Baaias*.~Von der Donek (1656) in 
N. Y. Hist Soc. Coll.. -id <>., i. '209, 1«41. 

Adjnitaappa. An Rskiiiio S4>ttleinent 

and Danish trailing Htation in m. w. (Jrwn- 
land, lat. «'»0° 27'. — Mfddelelaer om 
(ironland, xvi, map, 1K9(). 
Sttdprdvea. — KoMi'Wi-n . liiTiiuiii Arrl. K.ximhI.. 
18'.'. 1S74 Sydproven. — Mi'ildelt'lscroiii ( innilutid. 
XVI, U)n\<. 1H%. 

Adlet. A fabulouK tH*<))>K' that th<> 
Eskimo believe to be aewceiideii from a 

dog. A woman married a re<l dotrand 
lx>re live i\o^», whicli she c&f>\ adrift 
in a boat, and aiRo five children of nion- 
stronn sIihim'. Thcdogs reache<l th«' other 
Bide of thf «M-ean an<l l^-got the w hite 
people. The tnonstere engenderetl the 
Adlet, terrible Ix'int."^. i<lentilied l»y the 
Lahratlor Hnkimo with the Indians, of 
whom they formerly lived in dread, alno 
i)V the Kskimo of the western nhon-s of 
Hudi!)on hay, who, however, ealUd thin 
mifbeffotten and hlfMnlthirHt y race Kr- 
<|i<rdlit. Tlie P^kimo <tf <in i nland and 
Batlin land, having no Indian ni-ighlMtr;^, 
pi«!tiire<i the tril»e of monsti-rt* with hn- 
mai) arms. aii<l trnnks joined to the 

himi lej^s 111 doys. .<t>f lioa.x ( 1) in Trans. 
Rov. Soe. ( an., v., see. 2, 1888; (2) in 
6th' Rep. B. A. «40, IHSH. 

Adl«. — Boas in TrMn«i. Koy. S«it>. Can., op. cit. 
(HiriK- fonii of .\ifliit\. Adl&hauin.— .^tcin in refer 
mhiiiiH Mitt.. Ill), y, mAi). IWi. AdUt.— Stoan. o|». 
< it Adlet. -KiMiM in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 640, INSK. 
Erqiglit. — Ibid. 

Adobe (a word fraceahle u> an K^'vptian 
bieruglyj>h signifying 'brick,' thence to 
Arabic nt-tdt>, nl-toh, whence the RpaniBh 

ailiifiar, 'todanh,' 'f<> pla,<1«r'; adopt»'d 
in the United States from Mexico). 
I.Arce8un-diied bricks, mnch used hy the 
Puenio InilianH of New Mexieo in build- 
ing houses and garden wulio. The pro- 
ceas of molding; adobes in a wooden frame 
was not I'mploycd by the ab(iriiriiii>.« of 
the TTnitetl Staten Iwfore the udvent of 
the Spaniards in the 16th century. In 
|.'>-10 the INieliln method of |>reparing 
the material and of erettting masonry, 
when stone was not available, is thtis de- 
»cribe«l bv ra.«tarieila i 1 1th Rep. B. .\. K.. 
520, 1896): "Thev gather a gri'at pile of 
twi|{fi of thyme [Raf^bnish] and nedjce 



gra.««j< and set it alire, and when it i.s hall 
eoals and ashes they throw a quantity « .f 
dirt and water on it and mix it all 
together, They ttiake round lialln of 
thi.s. whii'h they n.««' in.«ten<l of stones 
after tltey are dry, fixing them with the 
same mixture, which eomcH to Im" lik«' a 
stiff ilay." After the intnMluction of 
wheat bv the Sjwiniards the straw crtwhe<i 
hy the lioofs tif horses in stamping «>ut 
the gniin on a threshing lloor wan huI>- 
stituteil bv the IndiaiiH for the charre*! 
brush. Tlie character of much of the 
soil of the arid region is such that no for- 
eign admixtim', excepting the straw, is 
reipiirctl. .\ reipiisite of adol)e-njaking 
is a giMid supply of water: eotiw- 
Heqnently the intliistry is eonductetl gen- 
erally oil the banks of streams, near 
which pueblos are usually built. When 
molded, the adobes are set on edge to 
«iry, slante*! slightly toshe<l niin. .Vdolx* 
vary in si/e, but an* generallv about 18 
in. long, 8 to 10 in. wide, and 4 to 6 in. 
thick. In setting them in walls mortar 
of the same mati-rial is use<l, as is the 
case with stone miu^onry. In the S. \V., 
where the average precipitation is not 
gn'at, sirncturi's built of adobts last 
indetinitely with reasonable repair, the 
greatest anionnt of disintegration wing 
at the base <if the walls during sca.«ons <if 
rain, althougli prolonged sand storina 
also ero<ie the surfaces. For the sake of 
apiH-araiu-e, as well a> t" aid in protoct- 
iog it against weathering, adobe masonry 
is usnaTly pla«ten»d ( the Indian women 
u-ing their hatids a.'^ trowels), wlu'ti it 
presents a pleasing appearance, varyimc 
in color fmm gray to a rich reddisn 
brown, according to the color of the 
earth of which the plaster is luacie. 
The interior walls and sometimes also the 
l)orders of the windows and d(H>rs aro 
Hometimeu whitewashed with gypsum. 
Away from streams, as at Acoma, stone 
is usually eiuploviHl for house masonry; 
but a notiiworthy exception is the im- 
mense adobe church at tnis pueblo, bnilt 
bv the Itjdians about 11)99, under the 
<lirection of the Spanish fathers, of mate- 
rial carried from the plain below, the 
summit of tbe .\ruma mesa beini: ban> 
rock. Another kind of earth-uiasoury in 
the arid region is that known as pi«!^. 
This was made by t n < tin<,^ a <loul»Iefninie- 
work of jHjIes, wattleti with reeds or 
grass, forming two parallel surfaces as 
far apart m* tbf desired thickness of the 
wail, and into the enclotMnl s|tace adobe 
gront was rammed. In the celebrated 
ruin of ("asa (irande l<|. v.) IIk' fnitiie- 
work wa.s evidently built about 5 ft. long 
and 3 or 4 ft. wide, and when the fgrrmt 
lM>eam»» dry the fr.imr was inov«>d vidi - 
ways or upwanl to ix*ceive the next 
conme (see Mindeleff in 13th Rep. B. 
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A. E. mi, 1890; t'uHliinn, ibi.L, 
Hou«?s conftrurterl of adolH'M an* vtry 
comfortable, Immhj; warm in wiiih-r ami 
cool in summer. For thi.s reason, and 
owing to the availability and eliea|»neH8 
of the material. adolK- formn an impor- 
tant factor in the domestic jH-ononjv of 
both white and Indian inhabitants of the 
S. \V. I y. w. II. ) 

Adoeette (a«/o 'tree,' I'-ti 'great,' /< per- 
sonal suffix: ' Bijj Tree*). A Kiowa 
chief, born alxuit 1S45. In conwMpu'nce 
of t'u.xter's vigorous campaign «»n the 
Washita in the fall of IHrtH the Kiowa 
and c<infederatcd trilM-s had In-en com- 
|»elled to <'ome in upon their n'si-rvation, 
in what is now s. w. Oklahoma, but still 
k«'i>t up fre<|nent raids into Texas not- 
witlistanding the establishment of Ft 
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Sill in their midst. In May, 1H7I, a 
large ])arty of warri«»rs U-d by Satanta 
(projierlySt't-faif^-tc, White liear), <|.v.. 
ami acrf)mpanicd by Satank ipi-oofrly 
Set-angyii, Sitting Bear), (|. v., and Rig 
Tree, attacked a wag<in tniin, killing 7 
men and taking 41 mulrs. For their 
part in this de«'<l, which they oprrdy 
avowe<i. the three chiefs nameil were 
arreste*! at Ft Sill to stand trial in Texas. 
Setaneyil made resistance and was killed 
by the guard. The other two wen- 
confined in tlie Texas |H'nitentiary 
until Oct.. IK7.S, whetj tlu'y w»'n' rdnuMHl 
on promisi* of grsxl Ix-havior of their tribe. 
Satanta was gul>se(^uently rearrested 
and committ*^! suicide in prison. I)ur- 
ing the latter i>art of the outbreak of 
lH74-7o Big Tree, with other <'hiefa Ih'- 
lieve<i to l)t* secretly hostile, were con- 
fined :w< priwners at Ft Sill. Since that 



time the trilx* luw remained at |)eace. 
Big Trve is still living ti|x>n hisallotment 
on the former reservation and is now a 
profes-M^l Christian. See Mooney, Cal- 
endar Hist. Kiowa Inds., 17th Rep. B, 
A. K., 1SV»«. 

Adoption. .Vn almost imiversal |M>liti- 
cal and so<*ial institution which originally 
dealt oidy with persons but later with 
families, clans fir gentes, ImndH, and 
tribes. It had its U'ginnings far back in 
the histt)ry of primitive soiMety and, after 
|tassing through many forms and losing 
much ••eremoiiial garb. ap|M*ars to-dav in 
the civiti/.ed institution of natunilixation. 
In the primitive mind the fundamental 
motive und<'rlying adoption was to defeat 
the evil purp<K«e of death to renmve a 
memlMTof the kinship group by actually 
rej>lacing in {x-rson the lost or dead mem- 
lier. In primitiv*' jihilosopljy, birth and 
death are the results of magic power; 
birth increiises aind death decreases the 
on it'ln ((|. v. ) of the I'lan or family of tlie 
group affecte<I. In order to preserve that 
magic power intact, society, by the exer- 
cise*' of construct ive</*rnf/»i, resu.^ci tales the 
ilead in the person of another in whonj is 
emlMMlied the blood and person of the 
dead. .As the diminution of t he number of 
the kindred was rt-garded as having In-en 
causeil by magic |)ower— by {\\v on uda of 
gome hostile agency — ho the prevt'ution 
or H'paration of that loss must Iw accom- 
plished by a like power, manifested in 
ritualistic liturgy and « eremonial. Fnan 
the view i>oiiitof the primitive mindailop- 
tion serves to change, by a fiction of law, 
the |M'rsonality jis well as the j>oliticaI 
status <»f the ad«»pted jHTson. For ex- 
ample, there were captureil twf» white 
|H»rsons (sisters I by the Seneca, and in- 
stea<l of both iK'ing adopte<I into one <-lan, 
one was adoptnl by the I>e<'r and the 
other bv the Heron clan, and thus the 
Itlood of the two sisters was changed by 
the rite of adoption in such wi.«e that 
thi-ir children couM intermarry. Fur- 
tlu-rmore, to satisfy the underlying con- 
j-ept of the rite, the adopted jM-rson must 
\w hniught intf) one of the strains (»f 
kinship in order to define the standing 
of suciv ix'rs<)n in the comtminity, and 
the kinshiit name whi<'h the person re- 
ceives de«'lares his relation to all other 
jHTsons in the family group; that is to 
.^ay, should the adopt(>d person be natnetl 
son nither than uncle by the adopter, his 
status in the conununity would iliffer ac- 
conlingly. From the iM)liti«'al adoption 
of the Tu.H-jirora bv the Five Nations, 
alK)ut 172»>, it is evident that tribes, fam- 
ilies, <'lans, and groups of ]M'0|>le eould 
In* adopted like p<'rsons. .\ ti<'titious age 
ntight Ik* confi-rred upon the |K»rson 
adopted, since age largely gov<-rned the 
rights, duties, and jMisition of jkm-sous in 
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the oommnntty. In this wise, by the ar*- 

fiiiTi of theron~titTite<iauthoritie?*, thejige 
of an adopted j;rou|> waa tixetl and it» 
mcial ana polHioil importance thereby 
dt'ttTinincil. (^Hvinu' to tfi»> |.i-. n!iar rir- 
cuinHtauce^ of llu- ex pulsion ol the Tuh- 
carora from North (>larnKna it was deemed 
lies^t by tlic Fiv<- Nations, in \ irvv of tlii-iv 
relation to the Colonien ut that tinir. to 
give an any him to the TiiPcarora simplv 
by means of the institution of ailoptinii 
ratlier than by tho i»olitiral recognition 
of the Tuscarora aM a member of the 
l^eugui'. Then'forc the ()nt>iila tnii<l«' a 
luotioD in the ff<lcml council of the Five 
Nations that they adopt the To»*t«rora ai» 
a nursling still ssv.itfied to tlu' cradle- 
board. Thin liaving prevaileii, the Five 
Nations, by the spokesman <if the Oneida^ 
said: "We have set up for nnrsilvrs n 
cradle-board iu the extended hoUi<e," 
that is, in the dominions of the Leai^ue. 
Aft»'r diif jiroltation the Tuscarora, by 
separate resolutions of the council, on 
separate motions of the Oneida, were 
made successively a V)o\ , a yoinij^' man. 
a man, an aMii8taut to the otticial woman 
cooks, a warrior, and lastly a peer, hav- 
ing tin* ri^ld of chlcfshiii in tlir council 
on an euual footing with the chieft) of the 
other trilies. From this it is seen that a 
triV>c or otlicr u'roiip of |K'o|>le may l)e 
ailopted upon anv one of several planen 
of |»litical j;rowtfi. eorrespondinjr to the 
various a^'cs of Immari urowfli. Tliis 
^eeniH to explain the problem of the al- 
lied subjugation an<i clt^radation of the 
I)elawares lis tlic Tro.niois, which is said 
to have Iteeu enacted in o|ien council. 
WIten it is underHtfKxl that tlie Five Na- 
tions adopteil the I>cla\vare tribe as men 
aHHi»tanta to the olHcial cookn of the 
T>>«mriie it iMH-omw clear that no taint of 
-lav cry and dcLrradation wa- dc-i-^ncd to 
be given by the act. It merely made the 
Pelawares'ppolmtionary heirs to oiti«i»n- 
ship in the I-cULriic. and citizenship w ould 
)>e conferretl upon them after huitable 
tntelsfte. In this they were treate«i with 
much irrcatcr con^-ldcration than were 
tJie Tmtcarora, w ho are of the language 
and lineage of the Five Nations. The 
I)< law ares were not adoptml as M urri >rs 
or chiefs, but as assistant cookfi»; neither 
were thoy adopteil, like the Tnsoarora, as 
infants, but as men w li'i-c dut\ it was to 
asHiet the women whose otticial functitin 
wasto<'Ook for the iM-ople at public as- 
se!id»lies. Their oilice was hence well 
exemplilied by the putiaetwion of a corn 
IMwtle, a hoe, and petticoats. This fact, 
misun<lersto«Ml, perhaps intentionally 
uiiHrepreseoteti, (<eeni8 to explain the 
niysteryconceminjarthe "making women" 
of the I )cla\\ ares. This kind of adoption 
was virtually a state of nrobatioa, which 
coald be made long or snort. 



)LEiiT * IB.A.K. 

The adoption of a chiefs son by a fel- 
low chief. cu.«*tomary in f^nnie of the 
tribes of the N. W. coast, differs in mo- 
tive and effect from that defined above, 
which concerns ]>ersons alien to the 
triU>, upon whom it confers citizen- 
ship in the clan, ^iw, and tribe, as this 
«lcals only witli intratrihal |>ersr>ns for 
the [)urfK)se ot aiufernng tionie ilegree of 
honor npon them rather than citisenship 
and j»oIiti(al autliority. 

The IriMjuoii*, in order to recniit the 
grsat losses ineurmi in their many wars, 
|)Ut into systoinatic practice the adojitinn 
not only of individuals but also of entire 
elans and tri lies. The Tntelo, the Saponi. 
the Xanticoke, and other trilx^s and ]M>r 
tiona of trilx*« w ere forced to iuoor^iorate 
with the several tribes of the Iroquois 
confiHloration by formal adoption. 

After the i'equot war the Narrajpui- 
set adopted a large bodv of the Pequot. 
The Chickasaw ado].t(^<l a si rti m of the 
NatctieK, and the I'cliee were incorpo- 
rated with the Creeks. In the various 
accounts of the American Indian trib««s 
refereneei« to formal adoption and incor- 
fioration of one people bv another are 
abundant. It is natural that formal 
adoptitm as a lielinite institution wau 
most in vogue wherever the clan and 
gentile systems wen' mon>or lees fully 
deveK>ped. (J. n. b. h. ) 

Adenmieat The tnotit^e of personal 
adornment, aside from the (h-sin* to 
appear altroi tive, seems to have l>een to 
mark individual, trilwl, or ceremonial 
rli>-tini t i( in. The use of j»aint on the fare, 
liair, au<l boily, both in color and design, 
generally ban reference lo individual or 
clan Ik Hi fs, or it indicated relationship 
or {lersonal U'reavement, or was an act 
of wnrtesy. It was alwavs employed in 
ceremonies. n'!iL'iou< and s^-eular, and 
was an accompaniment of gala draw 
donncfl to honor a guest or to oelebmte 
an orcasion. Tlic face i t tVic dead was 
fre<iuently jtainte<i in accordance with 
triiial or rehirlous symlM>Hsm. Theprac* 
tice of jwiintiJiLT was widespn>ad and wa? 
oljserveil by both .'«exe»*. Taint was also 
put on the ttUTft of adults and children 
as a I'rotcctioii ;iLrainst wind and sun. 
Plucking the hair from the face and body 
was generally practised. Deformation, 
a- bead IlattcniiiL.'. and lattooin^. accord- 
ing tosonie w riters, were personal embel- 
lishments. Fats were used to lieaatify 
the hair and to ceremonially anoint the 
face and bodv. «Sweet grass and seeds, 
as those of the columbine, served as per- 
fume. 

i^ar oniameutii were a mark of familv 
thrift, wealth, or distinction, and indt' 
cated honor -liown to the wearer by liis 
kiudretl. Ceremonies, occasionally re- 
ligious in chaiftcter, Boms of which eeeoi 
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to reluU' to rtacrilicial ritt'H, usually at- 
tended the lH»ritip of the ear. Each i)er- 
fnration ront the parent of 
theehihi nr the kindred of the 
adult fr\itH of a 
standard value, 
and w»nietiine»* 
these perfora- 
t'um>* extende<l 
rcMind the entire 
rim of the ear. 
The pendantH 
were of haliotis 
or other valued 
fhell, or were nja<le of metal 
or lK>ne, or were lonjf woven 
liand!< of dentaliuu) whieh 
reache*! nearly to the waiat. 

l^hretpi were U8e<l hy the 
K^kiiiio, the n. Pacifie ('oaft 
tril>es. an«l M)uie of the 
4>iilfeoa.«t In<lianH. Anion); 
*>nie the lal>ret wa*? worn 
only hy men. in Home hy 
women, and when* worn hv 
both Hexes it waa (A two dif- 
fen-nt ntylen. At puln'rty an 
in<.-i>ion wan made in the 
lip or at the «-orner of the 
mouth, and a nlender pin 
wan inHerte<l, whi<'h was re- 
pUutnl hy larper ones until 
the opening eould a<lmit a 
Htod of the size tlenireil. 
The MMkimo, -when travel- 
iiiL'. reniove<l his labret to nrevent freez- 
in^r of the lip, hut inw^rteo it when en- 
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lerinx a vilhi>;e. Among .^ome of the 
northern an«l nouthern tritn-H tin- M-ptum 
of the no>e was pierced, and feathern, 
bark, or riup" were inserte«l. 




ESKIMO OIRL WITH NOSE-fllNO 

Klalninite ornamentation of garments 
wiw n'!<ttrvrd for the gala dreH.«<. The 
Iv^kimo (Mimbined bits «>f fur of different 
colors and ipiality in a plea^^ing pattern 
for trimmingtheirgarmetitH, and tishskin 
dved iti brilliant colorn and the plumage 
ot birds were al.*<o uwd for the same pur- 
pose. Outer garment.s were ma«U' of 
the bn-asts of sea birds skilfully joined 
together. Among the inland tribes the 
earlier designs f<ir porcupine and It-ather 
(juillwfirk were repriKluced later in beads 
of iMiropean manufacture. Feathers were 
widely us4'd to de<-orate the roK's and 
garments of warriors and other <listin- 
gui.she<l persons, and were woven intt» 
mantles by the cliff-<lwellers ami hy 
trilH's formerly living near the (Jnlf of 
Mexii'o. Among the I'lains Indians the 
milk teeth of tlie «'lk were the most 
costly of adornments. They were fast- 
ened in rows on a woman's tunic, giving 
the garment a value of several hundred 
dollars. 

Headbands, armlets, bracelets, belts, 
necklaces, and garters, of metal, seetls, 
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embroidere<l bm kskin, jn'culiar i»elts, or 
woven filjf r, hail their practical use, but 
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were made deoorativi'. aud often wiTe 
symbolic. Arfhet)lo)2iraI testimony shows 
that sea-shell beads, worn as ne<."khiec8or 
woven into iK'lts, wore widely used, and 
they probably found their way int«) the 




CROW WOMAN WITH ELK-TOOTM DREM 



interior lliri>ii-_'h bartrror aM ci-retnonial 
or friendly ^ilts. Wampum ix-lts ligured 
larjr»'ly in the ollieial transiictions lx»- 
tween the «'arly settlers and the eastern 
tril>es. Disks (Mit fnmi the ennch shell 
were worn as ornanicnts and were also 
offered in crrfain rt-li^ious rites; thry 
rankril aniunj: tin; n<»rthern triln-s as ilid 
the tunpioisi- ainon^ the jH'oplo of the 
S. W. With thr riains lutiians a lu-ck- 
lac«* of In-ar's claws marked the man of 
<listin«-tion. Tlie headdress varied in dif- 
ferent jiarts of the rountry and was gen- 
erally siuMtilirant <»i a man's kinsiiip. 
ceremonial otficr, rank, or totemie de- 




CHILKAT CEREMONIAL ROBE. (. MBUACk) 

pendenee, as was also the ornamentation 
upon his weapons an<i his shield. 

In the S. W. l)lankets bordere<l with 
a desipn woven in colors were used on 
(X'n;mouiai oceaj?iou8, and with the broa<l 



belts, white rolx-s, and fringed aashi's worn 
at marriage are interesting 8|)ecimen8 of 
weaving and < olor treatment. The bril- 
liant .Navaho blanketji with their co.sniic 
synd)ols are well known. The most re- 
markable example of the native weaver'H 
skill is the «'eremotiial V)lanket and a])ron 
of the Chilkat trilieof Alaska; it is made 
of the w<M)| of the mountain goat, dye<l 
black, yellow, ami green with native 
dyes over a warp of cedar-bark .strings. 
•\ def^ign of elalwirate totemic forms cov- 
ered tlieentin^ space within the bonier 
lin«'s, and the en< Is and lower edge were 
heavily fringed. -\c<'ordingto Hoas these 
gjirnienls pndtably originate<l among the 
Tsinishian. In the buffalo country 
women seldoni ornamented their own 
robes, but embroideri'fl tho.«e worn bv 
men. Sometinies a man painted hi8 
robe in accordance with a dream, or pic- 
tured upon it a yearly record <»f his own 
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deeds or of the prominent events of the 
tril)e. Wiiuu'U wor«' the buffalo rol»e 
differently from the men, who gatheR»d 
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it alxnit the ihtsihi in a way that finpha- 
sized their action or th»' exprepfion of 
emotion. 

It wa« (xunnion for a triln* to havt» it.« 
|>eruliar rut an«i iltn-oration nf tht* imw- 
ca.«in, that a nuin'>' triln' wa." ont- 
rlainie<l by his* foot (rt-ar. Thi- war f*nirt 
\va(» frt'<|Uontly painted to rt-present .the 
wearer's prayer, liavinjr the »le»<ijrn on 
the hark for proteetion and one on the 
hreast for vi<"tory. Tlie ^'hirt wan orea- 
wionally de«-orated witli a fringe of htniian 
hair, hn-ks bein^r ^eiienilly cuiitrihiitcMl 
by female relatives; it rarely <li-plny«d 
war trophies. The most im|H>sin>: artii lt- 
of the warrior's regalia wa< tlie Im.imm-i 
with its cniwn of ^ol(U'ii-ea>rl»* fealht-rs. 
Before the introduction of tlir hor>e the 
tiap at the Iwck rarely extendi-il Im Iow 
the waist, bnt wIkmi lh«' warrioi-s l'oI to 
Ik? moiinte<l "the spine." with it.- niff of 
feathen?, was so lengthened as to(H|naI or 
exeet>d the height of tlH-man. Sonjrand 
i-ereinony a<'ronipani(>d thr makio}^ of ii 
war Ininnet by warriors of the tril>e, and 
a war honor was r«'roiinte«l upon fjuh 
leather lieff»re it was pla«'e<l in jM^^ition. 
A bonnet could not be nia<le without the 
consent of warriorH, an«i it tiUi*n\ as a 
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recorti of trilwl valor as w ell as a distinc- 
tion grante<i to a man by his fellow 
triliesmen. 

The jrala and ceremonial dress of the 
Pueblo tril)eH <if the S. W., of those for- 



merly dwelling on the plains, ami of those 
of the Pacitic cfwist, wiis n-plcte with 
ornamentation w liich, eittier in design or 
material, sujj^estt'd riti*** or past experi- 
ences and thus k«'|»t alive l»elu'fs an<l his- 
toric nn'iiioru's amon^; the people. Such 




VUROK OIRL IN OAtA OREM. ^OOODARo) 



were the woman's dress of the Ytirok of 
California; the frin;.'e of the skirt wa.H 
w raoped w ith the sjime ve^'ctal materials 
a.s sne used in her bask«'try, and her 
apron was an »'hil)orate network of the 
same on w hich dcpendeil straiulsof shells 
with pendants cut from theabalone. In 
the same connrrfion may Iw mentioJied 
the manner of dressing the hairof a llopi 
maiden; the whorl on each side of her 
head synd>olizrs the (lowi-r of tlie Sfpiash, 
asacn'tl emblem of the tribe. The horses 
of w arriors Were often painted to indicate 
the <lreains or the war experiences of 
their riders. Accouterments were gome- 
times elalorately ornamented. 

Consult AblK.tt. Prim, huhis . 1S81; 
Beauchanip ( I ) in Bull. N. Y. State Mus., 
no. 41, 1901, (2) ibid., no. 73, 1903; Boa« 
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<1) in Kep. Nat. Mup. IKis'i, 1S('7, in 
Mem. Am. Muh. Nat. lli^t,, Autlir i, i)t. 

I, IWS; Dall in Hep. B. A. E., 1SS4; 
Kfukf>'iii mh Ri'].. P.. A. E-.UKK); Fh'tcli- 
er in I'l/abudv Mus.; Mnttliews (1 ) 
in Meii>. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., vi. ItKKl, (2) 
xuM Ki'p. 15. A. K.. 1SS4: Moom'V iu 
liep. li. A. i:., ItHH); xMut.rehea<i,'l'r«liiwl. 
ImpLs, MMX); Nelson in IStli Hep. B. A. 
K., 1H99; Putnam in P«'nl>fKly Mii«. Rep., 
Ill, no. 2, 18X2: Voth in Am. Aiithmp.. 

II, liiOO; WteHlcr ill r.ull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., .will, pt. :i, mM. Art, Artificial 
lletid Drfonnation, limdirork. Clothing, 
Dyt smid Pigmrutx, Fcatkmeorl; Ilairdrt'.v^- 
iiHj, lAthrt't.*, Painliny, Orn'tmrut, (^uiU- 
irurk, Shelhvork, TntfiHtiity. (.\. v. v.) ' 

AdBhasheer. \ trilx' aR.^'ociatf*! with 
thf Kno and 81mkori \u Nnrth Carolina 
in 1701 . .M«»iu y ( Hull. I'J. B. A. K., IWH) 
my»: " It is tioiil^fal if they, at U'a.<t the 
Kno ami Sho«'i on>o, wrreof Siotian .«t4»ck, 
as thoy s«'imu to have <liffere<l in jihysi<iue 
and habit from their neijrIilMits; l»ut as 
nothing is left ot their lanpia^e, an«l as 
titeirallianees wen- all with Siouan triU's, 
they vHii n(tt well Iw dis<Tiininated." 
There is hut a single mention ot the 
A<lshusheer. l.^w'son (1701) tells of 
"the Hhmrorie Indians, inixe<l with the 
Enoe and thaee of the nation oi the 
Adshush»'<*r, ruled hy Knoe Will, a Sho- 
corrie," the latter residinjr at Adshushwr. 
U III. from Achoneehy, and ruling as 
far w. as Haw, or Reatkin, r. (Hist. 
Carolina, 96, 97, IS(JO). The village of 
the '.i tril>ea was lalled Adshusheer, 
which .M<»onev locat*»« near the j^n'Sfent 
town of llill.^horo, Durham co., N. C. 
Nothing iH known of their tnilMeijaent 
history. The AdHhusheer were probably 
aht^orWed by one of tlie triU's with which 
they were a«!<K*iated. (» . t. ) 

AdSM. Cutting, flerapinir. or j:ou(;intr 
implements in prehist<»ric and earty his- 
toric timefi, ma<ie UMuaily oi Htone, )>ut 
not inlrequently of Phell * bone« or eop- 
j)er. Iron and Hteel are much used hy 




•TONC AD2 WtTH WOODEN HAFT, MIAIOA. (mFUOn) 



the triln^ at the present day. The blade 
resembles thai ot a ( . it, altlnMiL'Ii "fteii 
somew hat curved by ctiippiugur b>'griiid- 
iug at the jtrofu'r an>rl« to makettmni^ 
effe<"tual. St miu* are grooved for liaftin.:. 
after the manner of the grooved ax, but 
tlie groove does not extend over the flat 
f«oe af^natwbicb the handle w iwtened. 



The hafting takes varioiw forms a<"cor«l- 
ing to the shai»e and size of the blade. 
Tht! a«lz ia primarily a wo<Kl-working 
tool, but it serves also for Hcrapiug, m in 
the iln-j^wing of skiu» ami in other arts, 
and, no doubt abo on occasion, for digging. 
The edgi* i»f the primitive a<lz waspnih- 
ably not sharp enough to make it effec- 
tual in working wood save in cf>ni)ectioii 
witli the prwesB of ( barring. The dia- 
tribution of this implement w as very gen* 
eral over the area north of Mexic o, but it 
proliaVily reaclx'tl its highest develop- 
ment and .<]>eeializai ion among the wood- 
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working trii»es oi ilie n. Pm-ilic coast. 
The f<cra|ier and the gouge have inany 
uses in eomnum with the adx. 

For \ ariouH examples of the a«lz, au- 
cit nl and modern, consult Beauchamp 
in Hull. N. Y. State .Mu.«.. no. 18, 1897: 
Fowke in I3th Hep. B. A. E.. 189«: 
.Moorehead, Prehist. Impls., UMK); Mur- 
doi h in 0th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; Nelson 
in 18th Kep. B. A. E., 1899; Niblat k in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; Ran in Smith- 
son. Cunt . .wii, 187rt. (w. H. II. (i. K. ) 

AegakotcheUing { AignkMchtimig) . — An 
Ottawa vilhii^e in Micliigan in 1851. — 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, i, 478, 18.51. 

Aepjin i Dutch for ' little ape' ). A 
Mahiian \illage. known m .\epjin'H 
ca.'Jtle, from tlie name of the ret>ident 
chief, situate*! in the 17th century at or 
near .^chcMlac, Rensselaer oo., N. Y. — 
KiittciilM r. Tribes Hudson R., 86, 1872. 

Aestaca. A Costanoan rancheria con- 
iic( ted w ith Santa Cruz mission, Cal., in 
1819.— olbez quote! bv Tavlor in 
Farmer, .\pr. 5. \ms. 

Afegna ( ' bird i'slan<l ' ). \\\ islan«l off 
the » roast of Lower California* about 
lat. :>i , on which waa once a Oochimi 
rancheria. — Venegaa, Iliat. CkU, ii, 436» 
1757. 

Afognak. .\ Kaniauudut setllcmint 
consisting of '.\ villages on Afognak i<l., s. 
of ("ok inlet, .\laska (Bruce, Alaska, 
map, I.S9:>). Pop. 'XW) in 1880, 409 in 
1890, 'Mil in 1900. 

Agacay. .\ former Timuiiuanan town 
on St .lohns r., Floritla. atwut 150 m. 
from the mouth. — Fontauetla ( lo65i in 
Fr -1 fi, IliM- ("oil. La,. IM 8., 2(>4, 187&. 

Agaihtlkara ^ U.sh-eaters' ). A divi- 
aion of the Pkidoti>olivinBin 1866 in the 
vicinity of Walker r. and lake and Cvt- 
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noli r. and lake. Nev. Thev were under 
Chief Oderie hikI iuiuiIhtimI aUmt 1, •'>()<). 

A-«»i-4a-ka.-F>>w t n. I'aviol.s.. MS . B. A. K . 1KM 
l«« ih-tIk*'r*.~M.K.iit viii lull K« r>. B. A. K..m."i] 
1006. A'-f*i-ti-littt t«h.— Powtrs. Indn. W., Nev 
MSw. B. A K.. 1h:6. Ahfyt«oitteh.— I'(>wi'r> in 
8mith»«nn i:. (. 1>7».. lV-» \s". Ahgyweit.— Ibi.l. 
Oeki Pah-Utet.- riiiu|.lii U in Iiul. Aff. Rep., 113. 
1IV70. <Ma-Pi-Utes.— Ibid., 119. 1HG6. Octi.-lbid. 
Wallnr BH«r Fi-Vtas.— Ibid. 

AgaiTanuna ( , !-'/'»»"-» V .\ l*avi- 

«it«» <livision fonuerly liviug ut Summit 
lake, w. Xeviu la.— Powell, nviotso MS., 
B. A. K.. ISSI. 

Agamagns. Se«^ Mortis. 

AgtBUtata. See Oi'onoiUtIa, 

Agate. S»'t' f 'linlri'ihnii/. 

Agawam i " li-h-vuriiijij [place] ". — Hew- 
itt t. A name of trtnjuent occurrt'iuv in 
•<. N»'\v KiiL'laiitl ami <>ii f.onsi Islai^l, and 
hv which wa« dfisi^nattHl ut IwiftM Indian 
Villages or tiibea in MaN«chuaettfl. 

The moct important waf at Iiwwich, 
Ki>>«ex CO.. .Ma>«. The Hite was sola by the 
chief in 1(>3H. Itsjarisdiction included the 
land i.n Ni-wbury r., and the trlVK» was a 
jiart <»l the l'ennac«M»k oonfe«leracy. It 
wat* almost extinct in UwiH, but ablate as 
1 72t; then* were still 3 families living near 
\Vi}^wam hill. 

The second tribe or band of that name 
had it.« chief town <>n Lon^ hill, near 
SpringlieUl. Hamiwlenco., Mass. .Spring- 
field was sold in 1635 and the Indian town 
wa> in existence in 167.'\ This trilx» was 
4*oiiimonly classed with the Pacomtuc. 

The third wae about Wareham, Ply- 
inoiitli n>.. Mass.. the site of which was 
sold in 1(>55. It vion probably subject to 
the Wampanoag, bnt joined in the plot 
a^iin.^t the English in 1fi21. (.i. m.) 
AcAwmAin. — Keeonls il072) in Mft««. Hist. S^x*. 
<^»ll.. Jil - . IV. sft. IhlG. Afiwam. — I'viH huii 
in N. Y. Ih'*'. <'«.|. Hi*t.. xtii. Jtis. isM. Ajawom.— 
Hmilh (lerj^). VirjriniH. ii. 1T4. renr. 1H19. Aga- 
w*m«a.— (ifK'kiri 1 1674 1 in Mh.h.«. Hi.<«t. Sor. Coll., 
l)«t >«.. I. H^. l'^'<i AMawam. Siiiltb i U'.lf. t. ibid., 
3t\ . VI. '.*7, Afgawom.— Smitli .1629). Vir- 

irinia. II. 177 r< j.r l-'ly A^aaawazng. — .Toliiwiii 
tl6.>li in -MaK- lli-f .^>e. Coll.. Jd s.. n, tV,. IM i. 
Afvvau.— Williaiits il^ax). ibid., tth n.. vi. .Ms, 
l»6S. Acowaywam.— Mouiil (U\'£>k ibid., I>*t •< , 
VIII. 'ifi2. l-xci. Afuwom.— I'nderbill ibid.. 
' VI. I, ixn. Angawom. — New Kiiir, .Mem. 

,1 1 .V Itruke. In<i. Warv. \\><tf. \si^y An- 
goum. — Niotirt ilO»yi in Mm-v-. Hi*t. .<o<', Coll.. 
.M*..i\ '7. If«2"_'. Anguuin. — Ibid. Augawam. — 
Itt'f til Smitb (1629). VTrKiiila. II. St'y n pr. 1M9 
Angawoun. — Siiiitti i ItKil i in Mass. II I'-t >< x'. Coll. . 
Wl •. 111.22, IKSV Augoam.— Siiiil li i li.K.i, ibid.. 
\i. '.*7. 1KJ7. Aag«an. ■^iiiltb (lC.'2'Ji, ViryiniH. 11. 

rvpr IMy. Auguaa.— Sinitb i luU i in MH«>«i. 
I1i«t. s*«-, Coll.. M . III. ;i7. IKCS. 

Agawano { A-yn'-utj-vo). A prehistoric 

pueblo i»( the Nambe, mtiiated in the 

mountains alx)ut 7 in. k. of the Rio 

Grande, on Klo Santa Cniz, lat. :iti°, New 

Mexic*!. — I^ndelierin Arch. Inst. Paijers, 

i\. Vi. isH'J. 

A-gm iTo-iM.— Bandelier, op. cit. 

Agawash. A Modoc settlement and 

•ampin}; place on Tx)wer Klamath lake, 
s. Cal.. and on Hot cr. The name is 
primarily that of Lower Klanmth lake, 
and the'|K'ople of the settlement were 
called Agaweshkni. {h. f.) 



AfdhfMk.-4hit«rhetinConl. N. A. Ethnul., ii. |>t. 

I . X .\ X i i . 1 K^n. AgaweahkBi.— Ibid.. 19 ( ' fCOplt td 
\K';'ov>xb ■ I Agaweahni.— Ibid. Aka^utll.— Ibid., 

II. Aka-uskni. ll.i'l , 1".' Hot cTtek Indiana.— 
\|.'t\> liaiii \\i>,'v\niii Jiiul WiirjiHih. r>7«, 1S75. Ok- 
kowiih, - St. , ill Inrl. AfT. IW]>.. 121, 1S64 tJ^id 
frroiKoii-lv ii> 111 itn- M<m1im> iianic for ibeni- 

Agdloitsok. Au Kskimo village and 
Danish pof*t in s. w. Greenland, wt 60** 
;! r — MeddelelseromGrimland, xvi, map, 

18l»t). 

Lichtenau.^Koldewey, Oemian Aret. Exped.. 

182. 1S74. 

Agency Bystsn. Indian afEaire are con- 
ducted under tin- administrative bumiu 
in Washinjiton by local Indian agents. 
This agency system was gradually devel- 
oped to meet the various exi^jencies aris- 
ing from tlie rapid displiicement ut Indian 
tribes by white settlers. 

/fM^*r7. — During the colonial period 
the spread of trade brought a lai^ num- 
ber of tribes in contact with the French 
and the Knglish, and i-aeh nation strove 
to make allies among the natives. Their 
rivalry led to the French and Indian war, 
and its effet ts were felt as late as the first 
half of the iwth century. When the Rev- 
elation b^ian the attitnde of the Indians 
became a matter of im{X)rtance. and plans 
were speedily devised to secure their 
friendship for the colonists and to thwart 
English influence. One of the means 
employed was the apoointmeut of 
agents to reride among the tribes liv- 
ing near the -.^ett leiiM iit-^. These men 
were charged to watch the movements of 
the Indians and through the mainte- 
nance of trade to secure their irooil will 
toward the colonist*. As the war went 
on the western trading posts of the Brit- 
ish became military eamps, whicli drew 
the colonial troops into a hitherto un- 
known country. Conditions arose which 
neivssitated new methods for the control 
of Indians, and in 178(i C«>ngress, to 
which the Articles of Gonfiederation gave 
«'xclusive rijiht and power to manage 
Indian affairs, established two districts — 
a northern district, to include all tribes 
N. of Ohio r. and w. of Hudson r. . and a 
southern district, to include all tribes s. 
of Ohio r. A bonded superintendent 
wa- phecd over each, and powt-r \\:is 
given t«> him to appoint two bouiletl dejju- 
ties. Kvery tribe within these districts 
laid claim to a definite tract as its own 
territory, and these tril)al district!- came 
to he retvignized as tribal lands. The 
old trading posts becjime in time indus- 
trial eenten», an<l the Indians were 
called on to cede the adjoining lands: 
The right of way from one post to an- 
other was next acquire* I. As settlers 
advanced more land was secured, and so 
nipidly were the trila-s constraine.l to 
move westward that it became nece.-N«ary 
to recast the districts established in 1780. 
The plan of distrietino the country- under 
lM>nde<l orti(vrs was continued, l>nt on a 
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new lm«f>— that of tribal holdings, or, as 
thev rainr tn be ralliiHl. roervationf-', 
which Wire ):rouped ^eo^ni^hicaUy into 
Rnperintendeiiria?, ea<*li preHiilefl overtiy 

n iKuidf'd snperiiitt^ndnnt. wbn was fli 
rectly rti«iK»nijible to the t'oiiimi.s.«u»iier 
of Indian Affairs at Wasbinffton. The 
rt st rvutirin.si wen' in chaiyc *'f boniUfl 
ai^entj', who rejMirted t<» tlie district 8U- 
perintetidentH. Thin plan contintied in 
force until abmif thf middle of the I^<tl> 
century, when tlie oltiee of fuperintetHl- 
ent wan alKiUnhe*! and aeent>< f>ecatne 
♦hrectly responh!il)le to the < 'niiiiiii^isi«>ner. 
For more than 8t> years the olHce of agent 
had been alniotit exchisively fillinl bv ci- 
vilian«. Tfu* j»o\versof thcairt iits li.i'l t \- 
panded until !>«>th life and pr jHTty were 
subject to their dictum. While many 
men (ille<l the dirti«u!t i">-.Iti<,ii witl'i 
houor ami lalx)re<i unseltisliiy for the 
welfare of the Indiana, others abused 
their trnst aiul brought <li8<'redit U|ion the 
Hervice. rresitient Grant, in lSOH-Ot», 
muffht to remedy this evil by the appoint- 
ment of nnny ittficcrv nf Inilian agentr-. 
but Congress, in 1S70, proliibited "th<' 
employment of army ofHcersi in any civil 
capacity." Thf I^ri'>iilt nl (lu-n !i|>|>faled 
to the rcligi(»ut< (ienominaliouH to j^uggeat 
candidates for Indian a^ndes, and to 
facilifat«> tlii« arr.iiiu'fiiii iit tlie n-jserva- 
tiouH were ap|K>rlioncd aniong the vari- 
om denominations. The plan )e<l to the 
amelioration of the service thmn'jh the 
conmitnition of the attention of rehgiou^ 
bodies upon fiartictllar tribef), thus awak- 
ening an iiifclb:_'r-nt iiit. r."-r in tli<>ir wel- 
fare. .Vbuut tins time commissioners 
were appointed to visit and report on the 
various triln's. juid in this way Tiiaiiy 
factij and conditiotis hitherto unknown 
were brought to the knowledge of the 
Government authorities and the public. 
As a result new forces were evoke<l in 
behalf of the natives. Influ^^trial schools 
were multiplied both on and off the res- 
ervations; Indians l>ecame agency cm- 
plov«*«'s; landn were allotted in severally; 
an<i throutrh citizenship legal ritrlifs \v<'n» 
HtM'ured. ThcjH* i-a«licai changes, brou^lit 
aliont within the two decaden following; 
is;:?, l«.l lift., tin- nrf nf Mar. :{, 1K<»8, 
which permit.- tii«' alxdishment of agt'U- 
eies, where conditions are Huitahte. giv- 
ing to the bon*led suporiTitfn.h'Ut of the 
reservati«in ."^chool the power t^ iut as 
a^ent in the transaction of Inisiness Ihv 
t u < < Ti 1 1 1 (• Tnited ^tat^w (iovemnient and 
tbt* triln*. 

.\ilutiiiinfrntiir ih jtiirlnn^ut. — Th(* M<loj»- 
lion of tlif ( 'i .ii-titiition in 17S'> brought 
about chaugt in the a< I miniut ration of 
Indian affaii> at Wiishington. On the 
organ i /.SI ti. "11 oi the War I>e|>attmeiif thi 
management of the Indiana (>af«ed from 
a standing committee of Ck^Dgreas to the 



SYSTEM to. A. 1. 

Seeretary of War. By the act of Mar, 1. 

I7'»:;. the President authorized t- 

appoint *'temi>orary auentti to reside 
amonfr the Indians. The art of A pr. 16. 
ISIS, iiianirMrrtte<| (he present pnlirv. tin- 
1'rci.fident uonunaten and the Senate ap- 
proMea tbe apfHiinttnent of all Indian 

agcnt'^. Tilt' nnicc ni Indian Coiittm''- 
sioner wa« createti bv the act of Congres*. 
of Jnlv in, \Kt2, tmd by an act of June 80. 
bs:?4, 'the (ifbri f liKlian .\ffair- wa-^ 
created. On the uisiitution of the De- 
fmrtnient of the Interior, in aciTirdance 
with the act of .Mar. 1H4«». the offi, c 
of Indian .VffairH wa>« trant^fentHi frrjui the 
War Department to the Interior Depart^ 
nit nt, when it -till remains. 

C ongrei*' established the olhce of in- 
spector by the act of Feb. 14, 1873. 
Tfu'rr arc 5 iii-|>f( fi ir.-, nnniinatprl bv The 
1 'resident and contirnuni by the Senate. 
They hold their office for 4 years and 
ri'p.'rt directly to the St-< rftary of the 
Interior. They are charged with the 
dnty of visiting and reporting on asen* 

•i' . and have ])ower to sn-i-cnd an niient 
or employee and to enforce laws with the 
aid of the Tnite*! States district attor* 
ney. The •■•alary i- $".?,fi(K>, with neces- 
sary traveling exjH*nses. In 1879 Con- 
gress provided for special agents. These 
are appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Their duties are sinular to 
those of the inspectors, but they may l)e 
rcijuired to take rliartre of agencies, and 
are lK>nded sutliciently for that pur iiose. 
Thev rcfKirt direct to* the Commissioner 
of Indian .\ffairs. Tho .=alary is $2,000. 
Sjtecial agents are al»o detailed by the 
Indian Bureau to investigate speciaf mat> 
tcr- or to tran.«act s|>eciar business. S|)e- 
cial allotting agent**, wh<ise dutiet^ are to 
allot, on specified reservations, the land 
in severalty to the Intlians. are aj p^untcd 
by the President. The inspectors and 
special agents an> the interroediariea 
betw'-en tlif Indian Kurcati al Washing" 
ton and its field organization. 

Fifld tnrffiniwtimK^The Indian agent 
hohls his dtli, (' f.ir 4 years or until his 
huireswir is appointed antl (jiialitieil. He 
must give a l>«md with n<»t fewer than two 
sureties, and the .>^evenil sinus in wliirb 
thesurelies justify must aggregate at least 
double the penalty of the l»ond. If re- 
<|uired,jin aLr«'nt sliatl j u rT "im tliedutiesof 
two agi-neies tor one .«aiary, and he shall 
not depart fnmi the limits of his i^gency 

'itf .ijt |M niiis.<ion (see I^. S. Stat. I,., 
wii, .S7; win, 147; iv, I'.Ui). Cesfiions 
of lands by the trilMn to the United States 
were always ma<le for a <•. msideration, to 
1m^ paid to the Imlians in money or mer- 
chandise. Miist of these payments ex- 
f. ti.lrd over a .series (if years, and the di^j- 
l)Ui>ing of theuj devolved on the agent. 
He wasalso charged with the preservation 
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of order on llie reservation, the removal 
from the Indian tonntry of all pennons 
loand therein eontfary to law, the over- 
sight of etnjiloyee?, the protr rtion of the 
rights of the indians in the matter of 
tra*le, the nuppre*«ionof the traffic* in in- 
toxicating litpmrs. the inve«ti;j'ati<ui of 
»lepre»lation vlainj.-, the proteetion of 
the Indian:* on their land held in sever- 
alty, the <-are of all liovernnient i)rop- 
erty. the ear** of iigeni-y stock, the prowr 
retx?ipt aii'i <iistrit>ution of all siippliwi 
re<"eiv(«d, the dishursement of money n»- 
reivtnl, and the Kupervifion of achoolf* 
(f»ee r. S. iStat, I.., IV, 564, 732, 7»J. 
7.«: .\, 701: xi, SO, xii. 427; xni, 

2i^; XVIII, 449; xix, 244, 29:{; xxiii, JM). 
In addition to the corn^pondeixe and 
other clerical work incident ti> tin- cur- 
rent hiLsine«» of hi.s office, each a^^ent is 
re«piiretl to keep a InKik of itemized 
exi>enditures of every kind, wilh a record 
of all contract", together with n'ceipt>i of 
money from all xnirceM, of which a true 
tran.«<'ript is to be forwarded (piarterly to 
the Commiwifmer of Indian Affairn (see 
r S. Stat. L., xviii, 451). The -alarieg 
irf Indian agents range from $1,0«K) t4» 
$3,000 per annum. The etuployeen un- 
der the agent are clerks, inter{)retcrs, 
police, farmern, i-arpenters, hlackHmitliH, 
millery, Imtcherfi, teainnters, herders, la- 
brifvrs, watchmen, erigiiieer>i, and physi- 
cians, l>esides the whool employei\«i. A 
large propctrtion of these employee.** are 

Erovidert in accordance with treaty stipu- 
ttiom>. The salaries range from '$200 to 
$1,200 per annum. 

IfUerjirfiern. — This class of employee 
gt<iod l»etween the Indian and the white 
mcv, l»etwc*en the tribe and the<tovern- 
inent,and haveexercif»e<l afar-rtnichintf in- 
tltienceon Indianaffair?. Thetraiiplntionf 
of tlie«* men were the sole means l>y wiiidi 
tlie two races understood or misunder- 
sito»«d each other. Until recently moaf 
inteqtretens |iicke<l up collo4|uial En>i;li?«li 
from trapjpern, traders, and other sdven- 
turerw in the Indian country. They wert^ 
generally mixi^d-bloodn whose knowledge 
of the langu^^ and thecaltoiBof both tne 
white and the Imlian races wa.muMVHsarily 
limite<l. It wa« impossible for theui, with 
the best intentioiiB« to render the dignitie<l 
and thoughtful siH^ecJi nf thr Indian into 
a*le^|uate English, and ihu?* they gravely 
(Mnejudiced the reputation of the nativo^i 
mental capacity. The agency interpre- 
ter re^-eived his salary from the (Jov- 
emment throofrh the agent, and, as was 
natnral, he irenerally str«»ve to make hin»- 
self acceptable to that otficer. His |HJsi- 
tkm wafl a resporaible and trying one, 
nnce questions frequently an»se between 
the Imlians and the agent which de- 
manded courage, pni«lence, and unswerv- 
iof honeBQT on the port of the interpreter, 



who was the mouthpiece of l)oth i> rtie«. 
Of late years thei-prcadof English .anong 
the vounger jieople through the medium 
of the schwis, while it has not <lone 
away with the official interpreter, has 
le!«ened his I i ulties and, at the same 
time, diminiMhitl the |K)wer heonce held. 

hui'utn jHilur. — This ff>rce was author- 
ized by act of Gtngreseof May 27, 1S78. 
Its duties are to preserve order on tl>e res- 
ervation, t<» nrevent illegal litpior traffic 
and arrest (tftenders in this matt* r, to act 
as guards when rations are i«yiif<i and an- 
nuities paid. ti> take cliHrge of iiud pro- 
tect at all times (lovemment proj>erty, to 
restore lust or stolen projxTty to its right- 
ful owners, to drive out timl)er thieves 
ami other f resj.jis^en*, to return truant 
pupils to school, and to make arrests for 
<lisc»rderly conduct and »tther offenses. 
Snch a force is organized at all tlif agen- 
cies, and the faithfulness of tlie Indian 
|X)lice in the discharge of their duties is 
well at t* sted. The pay is from $10 Xo $15 
a month, usually also with a small bouse 
an<l extra rations. 

Annmtin> — Allhoush the rq^t of emi- 
nent (loinain over all t«Tritorii»8 of the 
L.'nite<l Slates is vested in the Govern- 
ment, still the Indians' **rifcht of octtu- 
pancy" has always been recogaiwd. 
The indemnity j>aid by the United 
States to the Indians when these made 
(•essions of taml was lntende<i («» extin- 
guish this riglii. These payments were 
made in money or merchanciise, or both. 
The entire amount to be jmid to a tribe 
was placed to its < retiit in the Lniteti 
States Treasury. In some inatanoesonly 
the interest on this sum was paid an- 
nually to the triln*; in other case.- the 
principal was extinguished by a stated 
annual payment. Thes*- annuities (an- 
nual pavment.s under treaty obligations) 
had to lie vote<l eai li year by Congg OBB 
an-i were «listinct from the sums ai>pro- 
priati d ass|)ecial gratuities to be useil for 
CSfies of ]K'culiar need. During the early 
part of tlic Hull century <-asli annuities 
were hatuU d over by the iigcuts to the 
chief, who reeeif^l lor the money and 
di'-tri'>uted it anion;; tlu- tf il-e. l^tit f-ir the 
la."i (ilty years or mure an cnrt»huent of 
the trilM'' has tieen made by the agent 
prior to each iniyment, an»l the money 
has Ix'en divided pro rata and receipted 
for individually. 

.\ large proportion of the payments 
made to Indians was oriuMnally in mer- 
chandise. This morle oi iia\ nient was 
abuse<l, and inun'd t tin a/lvantaye of 
white manufacturers and traders, but was 
injurioiK to the tril»e, as it tended to kill 
all native indn-tric- and helped toward 
the general d<MMoiali/atioii of the Indian. 
Faymentsin good- an- now maile only in 
cases where an iaolated Hituation or other 
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(iiixlitioiis make tiii^ iiu^tlMxl HiiittHl to 
the inU'n st- of the IndisQc. 

Itiiliniis. riifs*' wen'ft j»art of tlu* \wr- 
i'hun(ii.si' prtviiH'in.w. Thoy were at liivt 
arged upon the trtU*(< in 'order to keep 
th«*in confiin'il within the rc-ervationn 
iiistraij of waiulerinj: in the pursuit of 
jranic. After the < lest met ion of the baf- 
falo herds the l»eef ration Ix'eatiie a ne«'e«- 
s^itv to the Plainti JiuliaiiH until they were 
able to raise their own Htock. Kx<*e|>t in 
ft few itiKtancey, when* treatie>^ still n*- 
quire thin nieth<Ml of imyiuenl, rationu 
are not now insued unlt>MH ftreat poverty 
or Hinie <li<ftHter inukes it nei-essary. 

A movement in now on loot for tlie 
division of all triltal money held in the 
rnite<l States Treasury, an arran^^f'tnent 
that would do away with many disad- 
vantafires that are eon nested with pay- 
ments in annnities and rations. 

8ee (iottrnintnUtI Volirii, J\ej<trintiini;<, 
TVeatiet. (A. c. r. ) 

Aggavacaamanc ( 'arroyo of the 
gullf*' ( •*) )• A raiielteria. j)rol)ahly C*>- 
chlmi. eonnected with Purfsiina (Cade- 
fjonio) mission, w. Iy<twer California, in 
the ISth eenturv.— 1><K'. Hist. Mex., 4th 
a., V, 18», 1857. ■ 

kgg9j. Mentioned hy OHate iTfix-. 
Ined., XVI, 1H71 ) m a piiehlo of New 
Mexieo in 15*>H. Douhtles.-: situated in 
the Salinas, in tlu* vicinity of Aho, k. of 
the Kio Grande, and in all uruhahility 
oceapied at that time by the Tfima or the 
Piros. 

Aginkeliak. A Kaiali^niiut village 
o]>i>oMite the s. shore of Neltmn id., Alas- 
ka; jK.p. :?.') in ISKd. HI in 1H<K). 
Agjukchugiimut.— Nt lM>n in IMh Kop. B. A. K., 
mH|>. lchiak«lMfhMBivt.~lltli Cennu. 

Alafkii. 110, 1S'.»:{ 

Affivavik. A Nii^ha^agmiut villap* on 
NuHlui^nik r., Alaalut; pop. .52 in 1880^ 

so in istH). 

Agivurik. - I'o^i riMite nmp, l^Ki. Aglvttvikt— 

IVtrotr, lOtli (ViiHUH, Alrt.skn. map. IKHI. 

Aglemiat. Au Kskimo triln* inhahit- 
ini; the n. w. eoa-«t of Alaska fmm the 
month of Nushai,'ak r. h. w. to the valley 
of the rpishik, extending e. to the hijjh- 
landsi Dall inCont. N. A. Kthnol., i, H», 
I«77 ). They nunilH'rt**! oidy 7(>7 in 1WM». 
They dwell on the coa^'t, hunting the 
walrus and «M'ea8iotially pnttiti^r out to 
sea in purnnit of whale.s. Although 
Christians, they retain their native lie- 
liefsand enstoms, n*semblin); their neit;h- 
IxifH in dre«.s, except that they use rein- 
deer skiua for winter ^irments. They 
carve ivory an skilfully as the northern 
trii>e8. Sulxlivisions are the Kiatau'inint, 
Cgai^Ogmiut, and I Viislii^'mint. The vil- 
lages are Itragik, Ikak. Kinu'iak, Faug- 
wik, I'pashik. and I nanvrashik. 

Aohku^juten.— tloltnlxTir. F.tlmol skizz.. 4. 1h65 
(ni'plii'<l ti> At'It niiiit iitxl Ki\niaKiiiiiit l>y the 
jwoph- of Norton -l . AflahmntM. - KHi<Hf, 
Coml. All. hi Ala.sk«. 1k74. AtUzUiw.— I>un]M- 
cbln in Radloff, Wfirtvrfo. d. Kinal-Spr., 29, 1K74 



< Kimiakhiitanii name). AfieftngutMi.— Ilolni- 
Imtk. Klliiiol. Skiu.. 4. iKFyS. ifflimivt.— Wor 
man quoted hy Dall in Cont. N. A. Etbniil.. 1, 19. 
1^77. A^MBiat.— Radloff. WOrterb. d. Kfnai-8pr.. 
J9, 1K74. Aff»ll(alat— Turner quoted bjr Dall. 
oil. Hi.. 19. AfolanintM.— Latham (IH4.'ti in J. 
Kthnol. Soc. Lnnd.. i. 188. lHt8. Afolcmiitca.— 
WranRell. EthnofC- Naohr.. 121. 1K39. AgMl- 
autM.— KlUott. ConA. Aft. in Ala!<ka. 29. 1874. 
Af«\iBUut«a.-IIolmt>erK. Ethnoi. Skiu.. .s. INW 
Acttlnaten.— Wrangell. Ethnog. Narhr.. 122. \«S9. 
Dofdrivcrt.— Petmff. lOth OnHU^ AlaokH, 164. 
I^«i4. OfUmat.— Dall. op. eit.. 19. OfleaiaUa.— 
Dall in Phh*. A. A. A. S.. 267. lf*«m. O'cAlmit.- 
Dall in (k>nt. N. A. Elhnol.. i, 19. 1H77. Sewer- 
aowak^t.— Radloff, Worterb. d. Klnai-8pr.. 29. 
1874('nurthemfr': Rufwian name) . STenuiflUi.— 
Dall in Cimt. S. A. Ethnoi., i. 19, 1877. Tcheakteki 
unerieaai.— Raibi quoted br Dall. ibid. Tiad} 
»uztana. — ItHwydof qiiottHl l»y RndlofT, Wortt-rN. 
• I. Kiiiiii spr. 'j9. 1K74 rKinai name). Tuata tax- 
tAna. I*oroM hill i]Uo((-)l,t|||d. S^B^rilddlteMb— 
I't'tnitT, .Mrt-^ka. U,\. lsv|. 

AglQtok. .\n Kskimo N.'ttlement in 
H. w (ireenland. Knins^ found there are 
supposed tf) be thone of former Xonje eei* 
tlen*.— Cranta, Hiat Greenland, i, 18, 

l7tJ7. 

Agomekelenaaak. An kskimo village 
in the Kuskokwim district, Ataska. Pop. 
15 in 1890. 

AhtowalitMilmmfciirfat— llth Cenraa. Ataika. 
1'>l. IMS. 

Afpmiat ( ' ijcople of t he weather Hide ' ). 
A tnlH* of Rskiinn inhabiting a region of 
y. Haflin land Uirilerinn on Ijinca.«»ter 
.«d., consisiiny of two Hubtribes — the 
Tununirusirmiut in the w., about Admi- 
rally inlet, and the Tuniniirmint in the 
K., about Kelii>He s<l. Thev hunt the 
narwhal and the white whale in hk-lipee 
wl., an«l in search of seals sometimes 
vTt)t>t* the iee on sledxes to North Devon, 
there coming in contact with the natives 
of Kllesmere land. 

Agreementi. See (ioremnifnUU /Wu*//, 
Re*ertntioM, TreaHet, 

Agricnltare. .\n opinion lon^r prevailed 
in the minds of the people that the In- 
dians N. of Mexico were, previiMia to and 
at the time Kiirofieans bejEnn to settle 
that uart of the contineut, virtually 
noinaue, having no fixed abodes, and 
hence pnu tisinp afrriculturt* to a very 
limited extetit. Why this opinion has 
Ix'en entertaineil by the ma8He.s. who 
have learne<l it from tale*< and tniditi<»ns 
of Indian life un<l warfare a> they iiave 
lM>en since the establishment < »f Ku'n >|>ea n 
<'ol»tnies, can be n»adily \in<lersto<Ml. hut 
why writers who have hail ai-ee.sH to the 
older records should thus speak of them 
\» n<»l easily explaini'il, when these ree- 
ords, s|M'akin>; (>f the temperate n*);ion.s, 
almost without excepticm notice the fact 
that the Indians wen^ ^^nemtly found, 
from the bonier of the west<'rn plains to 
the .Vtlantic, dwelliujjT in .settled villages 
andi'idti vatin^r the soil. He Soto found all 
the tribes that lie visite<l, from the Florida 
peninsula to tha western part lA Arkan- 
sa*», eultivatin^r niaixe an«f various other 
f(HMl plants. The earlv voyagers fouu<l 
the same thing tine along the Atlantic 
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fruiu Klohilu to Ma«BaeliUMetU>. Capt. 
John Smith and hin lameot'own colony, 

indt^ all tlu' t'urly folonirN, ilrpt'iul«'<i al 
at tirat very largely for Hubsi>«tence on tlie 
prodneto o'f Indian cultivation. Jaoqnes 
Carrier, tin first Kiirupeaii who amMj<U*il 
the !>t Lawrem-e, found the JndiaiiH of 
Hochelasa (Montreal id. ) caltiyatinur the 
>sr»il. '"Tliey have," he romarks. "^ood 
and lai^e tieliln of corn." Chaiuplain 
and other early French e^rploreri tmtify 
t«> the larv'f ri'liancc of flu* InnjUois on 
the cultivatiou of tlie soil for tiubtibitence. 
La Salle and hin companions observed 
the Iiiiliaii> of Illinois*, and thomv soiitli- 
w«rd along the Miaeiasippi, cultivating 
and to a larpre extent mibBistinfron maize. 

Sajfard, an oy»'witne«8 of what lie rt - 
ports, aay a, in 9tieaking of the agriculture 
of the Hnrons in 162^26, that they dupr 
arountl plan- at every 2 feet or less, w here 
tbc^ planted in the month of May in each 
hole nine or ten grains of corn which 
they ha<l previously selectetl. culled, and 
t<oake<i tor several days in water. And 
every year they thos planted their com 
in the same places an<f siwtts, whi( h they 
renovated with their small woo<leu shov- 
els. He indicates the height of the com 
\ty the statement that he lost his way 
quicker in thet«e fields than in the prairies 
or forsMts (Hist, dn C9anad% i, 9e&-266, 
16:U;, repr. istKi i . 

I ndian corn, the great American cereal, 
''was foand in cnltivation from the south- 

••rn extreniitv of Chile to the oOtli jiarallel 
of N'. latitude ' ' ( Brinton, My thsof the New 
World, 22, . "All the nations who 
inhahit from the ?-ea a>- far nt* the Illinois. 
Mnti even farther, carefully cultivate the 
maize com, which they make their prin- 
rij>al fuhsigtenee" ( Dn Pratz, Hist. Im., 
11, 1763). ''The whole of the tribes 
ritnatfd in the Mississippi valley, in 
Ohio. an«l the lake^ reaching on hoth 
sideH of the Alleghenien, quite to Manna- 
rhuMtts and other parts oiNew England, 
cultivatf^l Indian c. .rn. It wai« the staple 

ffro«iu< t" (Sch<N>lcraft, ind. Triben, i, 8(), 
851). 

The greflt length of the iKTio<l previous 
to the discovery during which maize hail 
been in cultivation is proved hy its differ- 
entiation into varieties, of wliii h there 
were four in Virginia; hy the fact that 
charred com and Imnretwons of com on 
hiirut ( lay have U-en found in theinonmlH 
and iu the niins ofprehistoric pueblos in 
the 8. W. : hy the Delaware tradition (see 
Walnm Obihi); and hy the fart that the 
Imilders of the oldest mounds must have 
been tillers of the soil. 

S<»tne idea of the extent of the cultiva- 
tion of maize by some of the tribes may 
be gained from the following estimates: 
The amount of l orn (jtrohahly in the ear) 



iu 1<>87 wai' estimate<l at l,()0(),UOU hushelh 
(('harlevoix. Hist. Nonv. Pr., ii, 355, 1744; 

also n.ir. Hist. N. Y,. 1. "-'.'{S. isPM. Ac- 
cording to Tonli, who aec(>ni[)anied the 
expedition, they were engaged seven days 
in (Mittiiifjr up the corn of 4 villairi s. ( ien. 
•Sullivan, in his expedition into the Iro- 
quois country, destroyed 1A0,<XN> bushels 
of c<irn and cut d(nvn the Indian orchards: 
in one orchard alone l,ot>U ai>ple trees 
were destroyed (Hist. N. Y. During the 
Kevolutionary War. ii. 'XM, 1S70K (ieii. 
Wayne, writing from (irand tilaize in 
17(4, says: **The margins of these heauU- 
fid rivers — the Miami i>f the I.jikeand the 
Au (.flaize — ap^tcar like one continuous 
village for a number of miles, hoth above 
and Ih'Iow this place; nor have I ever 
before beheld such inmient^e fields of 




PUetLO CORN PLAN TWO 



of the Iroquois destroyed by L>enonville 



com in any part of America from Omada 
to Florida" (Manypenny, Ind. Wanis, 

If we are indebte*! to the Indians for 

maize, without which tlie peopling of 
America would proUibly have hifu de- 
layed for ft century, it is* also from them 

that the whites learned the methods of 
planting, tutoring, and using it. The onli- 
narv comcrihs, set on fiosts, are copies 
of tljose ill u-e amoni: the Indians, wliich 
Lawson <iescrilH'«l in 1701 (Hist. ('ar.,:i5, 
repr. I860). 

Beans, s«|ua.shes, pumpkins, sweet jiota- 
toes, tobacco, gourds, and the sunHower 
were alse» cultivated to some extent, ei»pe- 
cially in what are now the southern states. 
According t»» Beverly (Hist. V'a., 12«>-12H, 
1722). the Indians nad two varieties of 
sw«'et potatoes. Manjuette, speakinir of 
the Illinois Indiaus, says tliat in addi- 
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lion to luai/e. they als-o sow heans aii'l 
melons, which Jirv exrellent. w|Hvially 
thofW' with :i n'<i Their s(|iiash«N 

are not ot the K'st; they <lry tl)eiii in 
the ran to eat in the winter an<i Hprinj;'* 
( Vf)v. an<l Discov., in French, lliMt. Gt»ll. 
La.. IV, IS.V2). 

The foregoing applies chiefly to tl»e 
rejjrion e. <tf the Ko<'ky nits , but the 
native j»opulatioii of the section now em- 
braced in New Mexieo and Arizona not 
only cultivated the soil, hut reUi-d on 
agrienlture to a lar^e extent for subsist- 
ence. No oorn was raise' I or a^rricultun* 
practised anywhen* on the Pacific nloj^e 
N. of the lower Kit) Colorado, but fre<jnent 
mention Is made by the chroniclerH of 
Coronado's expeditinn to New Mexico of 
thetreneral cultivation of niai/.e by th«' In- 
<Iians of that section, and also «)f the cul- 
tivation of cotton. It is stated in the 
Helacion del Suceso iW'inshiit in 14th 
Kep. H. A. K., .')7'>, ISimi that th(»se who 
lived near the Itio <irande rai«ed cotton, 
but the others di<l not. The writer, 
speaking' of the Kio < irande valley, adds: 
"There \)* niueh corn hen " 

"From tlie earliest inioi ination we have 
of ttieae nations [the Pueblo Indians] 
tliey an' known to have he«'n tillers of 
the poil, and though the implementH 
used and their metluHls of cultivation 
were Inith simple and primitive, i-otton, 
corn, wheat [after its introiluetion}, 
iM'ans. with manv varieties of fniit*« were 
raisetl in abundance" ( Hancroit, Nat. 
Rac., I, oliU, IHS'J). Chile and onions are 
extensively cultivated by the t'ueblo 
tribes, as aVo are frnipesand p<*achc-. Imt 
the."-e latter, like wheat, were inlnnhin d 
l>y the Spaniards. 

The Indians of New Mexico and .Ari- 
zona had learned the art ol irrii;atin;r 
their Helde before the appearance n{ the 
white man ot> the continent. This is 
shown not oid\ l»\ the stali'inents oi" early 
explorers, Imt by the still existing' re- 
niains of their ditches. ' In the vallcvs 
of the .^alado an<l <iila. in s. .\ri/ona. 
however, casual ol>servation is snllicient 
to demonstrate that the ancitMit inhabi- 
tants enyajxed in aj;rii iili lire by artificial 
irripit ion to a vast extent. . / . Jud^i;- 
injr from the remain^ of extensive an< i/>nt 
works of irri>;ation. many of w iiichinay 
still )h s<*eu passinu thro'uirh tracti* oulti- 
vatt'd to-ilny as well a« across den^'ly 
w*MMled stretclieM considerably Ix-yoiid 
the present nonirrjuated area,' it i.*'' 8afe 
tosay that the principal canaNi onif rncted 
and u.-*ed by the an<-ient inhal«ilants of 
the Salailo vallev controlhnl the irritra- 
tion of at lea^f *i.i4l.(MM) acn--" ( Nod ire 
in Am. Anthroii . .Inly. iSiKij. Kemains 
of ancient irri^'iitini; ditches and canals 
are also found eluewhere in these terri- 
torii*s. 



The suntlower was cultivated to a limi- 
ted extent both by the Indians of the 

.Atlantic slope and those of the Pueblo 
rejfion for it»* rHjedH, which were eaten 
after \ie\nfg parched and ground Into 
meal between twf» ftone.s. The limits of 
the jailtivation of tolmcco at the time of 
the dis<H»very has not yet l)een well de- 
lined. That it was cultivate<l to some 
extent on the Atlantic tiide i8 known; 
it wax nse«l almriginally all over Oali- 
fornia, ami indeed a plant called toliacco 
by the nativcH was cultivated as far n. as 
Yakutat bay, Ala»>ka. 

Althou'^di it has Iteen stated that the 
Indians did not u.>h? fertili/.«'rs, there is 
evidence that they did. The I^lymouth 
colonists were fold !i\ tlie Inilians to add 
fish to the old grounds i Hra<lfonl, Mist. 
Plym. Plant.. Ma.--s. Hi.-^t. Soc. Coll.. 4th 
. Tit. I(M». 1 s.">f; It is aNo statc.l that the 
1 roi I uois manured tlieir land. I^->«arlM>t 
says the Arniouchii|Uois. N'ir^nnialiidtanf*, 
and othei-s "enrich their fields with shelln 
and ti-h." Tin- i ti i ] ilements tliey used 

in oultivatinir 
t h e cro II n d 
an- tIescrilKHl 




nn " Wooden 
howes" and 
"spades made 
of hard w<mmI.'* 
"Florida In- 
dians dij: their >;round with an instru- 
nioiit of wood fiuthione<i like a broad 
mattock." "use hoe- made of shoulder 
blades of animals lixe«l on staves," "uae 
the sIh >ulder blaile of a deer or a tortoise 

shell, sharp- 
ened upon 
a stone and 
fastened to 
a ?-tick. in- 
stead of a 
hoe:" "a 
piece of wood, :{ inches broad, l>ent at 
one end aii<i fa.vtene(I to a long handle 
snfficetl them to free the land from wee«ls 
and turn it up lightly." Mention is aLso 




IMPLEMENT OF SMfLl, rLOAIDA 





FklMT a»*OC, MlMLC Ml>- 
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made of shells used as digging imple- 
ments, and Moore and Gushing' have 
found in Florida many lai^oonchs that 
had served this purpuae. 
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J»mh are mine «>i tlu' earlier flaWuieiiU* 
in reffanl to the atrrionltura) implpmentR 

yiH^l ti\ til*' Iii<]i;ui-; !i'iur\»'r. <-ertain 
Mtoneiuiplcuiuute have been kauid iu vat^t 
nombere which are lyunerally <'ont'e<le*l tci 
have be«-ii ii>e'l in ^riMkiiiL' tin- ^*>il. '>f 
tiwm tlie uiobt cUaracteri.stic are the Iuh-x 
and spades of the inMdle Missiwippi 
VTilley, 

Fofmeriv the lieUl work was generally 
(lone by the women. Hariot (Hakhiyt, 

III. '.VJ'^K ISlOi "Ttu- \v«>iiicn, 

witb short pickern orparen* ^fjecautK; tliey 
use them fltttiti$r \ of a foot long, and about 
' itirlicN ill 1>rt'ailth, <tnly liretik tlu* 
upper j>art of the ground to raii«' up thu 
weeds, gnu», and old stubn or c«»nu»talk8 

uitli tli. ir DHtts." If a tifiicral ( ti«- 
tom to hum ovtjr tlie ground beiore phtut- 
ing in order to free it from weeds and 
robliit^h. In the fdrc-t reL'ion i>af<'heH 
were cleared by zirdling Uie tn'cs, thu.H 
causing litem to die, and afterward bnm- 
ing tlifiii down. 

Though the ludianMasa rule have U'eii 
mmewhat rfow in adopting the plantn 
jUi'l rn.-thi'ds intrcdncod by the \\liitf>j, 
thia hatiuut been wholly U-canne ot iheir 
dislike of labor, but in some easeH liaw 

t n due larL'< l\ to their n'liMva!'^ hy 
Guvernuient and to the unproihu tivene*» 
of the soil of many of the reservations 
n— ■i.MitMl tlifiii. WliiTf trihos or portintiH 
ot tril)e», as parta ol the Cheroket- and 
Ir(K|uoi!4, were allowed to remain in their 
nriL'iiial tt'rntnry, tftey woro iv't slow in 
brin;;ing into Uf**' the introiiueed plants 
and farming meth<Hls of the whites, the 
frnit tref'F. livr^tnck. pl""-^. I'tc 

Au'urding to the KerK»rt ot tlie Coni- 
miniooerof Indian Affairs for HM)4 the 
following; isa nummary of the ii_'i i< ultmal 
iudiutrieti) of the Indiana, exelu^ive ot the 
Fivei;ivilized Tribes, dnring that year: 

Und cuHtvated acfe* 469 

Umltirokpn " MKf.H 

Laii'l ntiilor fetice <t«0| " 1. SSti, 215 

Keiii iiiK built rod* 2f>9,5:H 

Faniiitf-4 Mi'tnit <*>• an<1 riilttvatitiK 

l«n<1s in wreralty I0,»4ti 

wWt h.wbeh 7fi0.38B 

(^HtsaiullMirl.v " l,24tt.960 

Corn.... " 1M9.Mr. 

V('K'euii.i.-». " mf^^y^^ 

FIhx ■' Jti/JM*! 

H«y tons M)ir»,»>i7 

Mi« ■1) th. ..«n prodiiPlx of IiiAltn 

HntftT iiirt«h' pounds l.")7,tv".7 

I-iiihUt sttwed - f»'«'t •<*''^i. cum 

Tim»M'r marketed ♦ l<»7,(icL'. WH> 

WimmI I'tit ..r«»r»li« IIH. UW 

jiUK k i>«iuhI by Indiiiii."': 

llf'iNox, malvii. and blUTW -'V^. 

CattU* »'->:. (.1 1 

Swinw... to.v.w 

>^h»-op , TVJ.tiJtl 

(Joits 135,417 

DHinjcstlc fowN aB7.fi74 

I'KigbC tmoflporu-'l by Iiidimis willi 

welrown teiims |K>tm<l>< •_'3. 7i7.f»oi» 

Amount earned tijr mch f n>i«htinK . . tll3, Ml 



Villi K- 1 if prolix Is of liMlltiii lHlK>r Hilil 
hy liiitintiv: 

'J'i> ('iiiviTiMnciM S4-^'>.026 

lnlu TwUi- !1.>*7H. 462 

Kond^ made niik-" 570 

KnMd!« n |>«irid 

DxyV lHb«>r i-x|>t-iidrd mi nwid!* l^n.^lJ 

Much aclflitional infonnatton regarding 

aurirulturi' auionn tlie Indiann nuiy In- 
found in the Annual iie|>ort4<of tlie Bureau 
of American Kthnology. See also fViorf, 
fioui'ih, Irnifiitinn, .V<";', T'lfxin ii, II I'A/ 
Kicc, ete., and ft)r agru ultural iuiple- 
ment#i w-e ffoeft, fmj^emrti/M and f¥«urffc», 

Agtisrn. Menlioneil m a (.'(wtauoau 
village near 8anta Crux miasion, Cal., in 

isio — ( >1»H«/ in. li d by Taylor in C\il. 
Farmer, Apr. 5, KSW. 
Agaa Oaffonte (Bpan.: *warm water'). 

A small Stio-liiitit-aii division on the Iicad- 
watert* ot San Luii* Key r., s. Cal., form- 
ing one lingiiiHtic grottp with the Kawia, 

I, Mi«« nr), and Juanefio. \'ina;:»'s: (iuf^a 
and Wilakal. Tlie people ot Wiiukalare 
inrlndet! in Los Coyote? re*«. (see fVtfftrt- 
tnif), My ilc<'i-i..n of the I'. S. Sn|iretne 
Court the title ot the indiauH in the other 
village and in several small Diegueflo 
raih hrria^, collei-tively lK*tter known as 
'* Warner s Kaneh Indians,** was dis- 
proved, and under act of Concress of 
May 27, 1*.MV2, a trart wasa<lded to l*ala 
ret^., and these und neighboring Indiana 
were removed thereto in IW.i (Ind. Aff. 

\'M)2, 1903). At thai tune they 
aggregated ahout J^tK). 

Agu» Calimtc — KriwlKT. liif'n. 19(' < Hfkwach. — 
n)id. iso vn\h^\ »»y DleKUtfim nl Sjih l\-lip«M. 
Warner'a Raneli Indians. — I'opitliu iKinir for hi- 
hatntanlsof (iupti and •hmiu- Dickfin-nn mm hiTiii?* 
ill tlif iii'ijrtilK»rli(M>d. Xafua'tc.— H4»>«^ in \'riK'. 
Am. A'*M). Adv Set., xi.iv, Jf.l. IWi inii vnlUtl Uy 
I)icHriu'Aii?i of TfkiiiiiHk i. 

Agnaoay. A larjre village, probably be- 
lon);ing to a division of a southern Cad- 
doan trilw, f^irmerly in the vieinity of 
\Va?*hita r., Ark., where mii was man- 
nfa< tiired l>oth tor homo conttumption 
ami for tniile. It wan visitjnl by the !>»•- 
S)to expedition in b')42. K'e (ienll. of 
Klvan (15.^7) in Froneh, llint. C^ll. 1^., 

II, li»4, IH.'.(»; llakluvt S.,. Tub., li»7, 
IH.'>I: Harrif, Voy. uJid Trav., i, Hl(», 
170.'>. f A. V. V. ) * 

Agnachacha. Tln' Va\a|>ai nanu- <>f a 
trilie, evidently Vuniau, living on the 
lower < 'olnrado in Arisona or (^Ufornia 
in the ISili r. dtnry. — Gan^s (177tJ), 
hiary. 404, ItHK*. 

Aquac'haeha.— Jotii- ( ortc/ «17W) ijlU)(4>d in l^r. 

i; i; Ki>|... ni, pi. 3. \'2i>. \<>t'>. 

Agtia Sseondida (Span.: 'hidden wa- 
ter'!. .\(n>arently a Pima or l^apajo 
miieheria s. w.- of Tubae, ». Arizona, in 
1774 — Banrrf»ft. Ariz, and N. Mex., 3«tt, 

A{;aa7rei€a(Si)aii.: 'fresh water'). A 
Timuquanan aistrict in x. Florida about 
the vear 1 1>00.— F&reja (1014), Arte Tim., 
xxi, 16Ha. 
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Agaa Fria (Sjjan.: i "!.! watt r i . A 
vilu^tf*. probably Piinuu. «>ii (4ila Hivvr 
r«f.,x. An/.i>na. i>'»|.. .VJ7 in ISii.S. HaiU v 
maki's the pnp. 77tl in lHn8. and Hrf)\vn«' 
jfivt's it as :>:5;{ in 1869. 

Afu Riu.— THvlor in Tul. Fiimier, .Imu' ly, WU! 
(ml^inriiit). Aqua Baix.— Kmwne. ApHi-h«> C^uiii- 
tnr.iso, 1(M». ArisoM A^tw.— Bailry inlnd. Aff. 
Rep.. 208. im. 

Agaama. A former Chuiiuishan village 
near Santa Inez niitii^ion, bantu Barbara 
w)., Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Oct. 

18, 18til. 

AgnaNneva (S(ian.: 'new water' j. A 
former pueblo, (loiibtleflR of the Piroe, < 'ii 

the Rio (irande iK'twct'ti Socorro and 
Sevilleta, X. Mex. It wsix apparently 
abandone<i Bhortly iK-foretiov. ()t« riiiin'H 
sei^ond visit in 16S1, during the Pueblo 
revolt.— Davis*, Span. Conq. X. Mex., 
31.H« 1869. 

Agnaqniri. An Indian villayre, prob- 
ably inet'iitral N. t ar. or s. k. <ia., visite<l 
by l^uan Pardo in \rAMy. — Vandera ( 1567) 
in Smith. ('*»n. PoeJ^. Fla.. i. 17, 1H.57. 

Agiia Salada (Spun.: salt water' ). A 
Navaho division in 17W. mentioned M a 
village by C'nrte/ i Pae. H. H. Kep., iii, 
pt. 3, Hi*, lH.5ti). As the Xavaho arenot 
villacKfB, tlu> Tluxlhokongxhi (Saline 
water, or Hitt<'r water) clan war prob- 
ably iutendetl. 

Jkg^ Salada. A district in Florida 
where one of tin* various Titnnquanan 
dialects was spoken. — Pareja 1 1014), Arte 
Tim., 88. 188«. 

AgaasCalientes ( Span. : ' warm watern* ). 
A nn)vince w ith 3 towns visittnl by Corrv 
naao in 1541; identifie<l by J. H. Sim|>- 
f»on with the Jemez rnin.s at Jemez Hut 
Springs, near tiie ln'ad of Jeinez r., San- 
doval CO.. X. Mex. 

Affuas Galientea.— CasUifliila il'iWi) iti 14th Ri-ii. 
B. .\. K., vj.'), Ivm;. Aquaa-Calientea.— <'>i.s(Hfti'iiH 
(I.''»y<ii iniM|ii<ilt 'l t>v Tt niaux ('oiiiprtiui, Voy.,lx, 
lM-2. ls:Vs Oji Caliente.-Hi U in .1. RtlUinl. 8oo, 
I»nd., ,v. I. •JiiJ. is«j9 (mUprint). 

Agtiaatayaa. A tribe, pntxqbly Coahuil- 
tecan. mcjitioned by Rivera (Piaricn h'lr. 
l,Wf4, 2,(i*)2, llAti) inconnei'tion with the 
MeHt^uiteH and Payayan, a>* residing h.8.r. 
of San Antimid pn siilio. Tex, Tln-tliree 
. tribeM mentioned nnndx'reil 250 |M'ople. 

Agaile. A town in n. Florida, visited 
|t\ r>( <otc> ill l.'».'{!t, possiblv in tin- iieiirli- 
I oi Oeilla r.— Hie<i ma in Smith, 
(^oll. I)oo8. Pla. , 1, 4K. 1 857. 

Aguin. \ ( 'huinaslian vilhiLrc u (tf the 
Slinku villaj;e at N'entura, Ventura en.. 
Cal., in 1542: plaj-e*! by Taylor (Cal. 
Farmer, Apr. 17. 1803) on the beach of 
f^.** Llagas. 

Agalakpak. An Kskinio villa^ near 
Ktiskokwim r., Alaska. Pop. 19 in 1890. 
Ahfulakhpachamiut— nth Onsu.^. Alafka. I&t. 

Agttliak. A Kiiskwogmiut village on 
the B. ahore of Kuakokwim bay, Alaska. 
Pop. 120 in 1880, 94 in 1800. 



Agulia^amiat.— 11th Cewiiia. Alsiika. IM. 1808. 
Aguliagamute.— l^troff, RMMinAlaaloi. inap.lfvt4. 

Aguligamutc.— Petroff. IhW.. 17. 

Agnlok. A former .\Ieut villa^'e on Cn- 
alai^ka id., Alaska. — Uoxe, Hush. Discov., 
159, 1787. 

Affalakpak. An Kskiino village in the 
Nushagak diHtrict, .\laaka; pop. 22 in 
1800. 

Afulukpukmiut.— lltJi ('.••I'-iiv .Mii'.kH !«-». ls«ja. 

Agamak, A Knskwogmiut village in 
Alaska; pop. 41 in 1890. — lUh CenmH. 
Alaska, 164, lS9:i 

Ahaehik (' moving lodgwi'). A Cn)w 
iiund. 

Ah-Ka-ohiok.— Mdfgau, Anc. Oov., lo9, l)i77. 
Lodfea charged up«B.— CalbertMm In Siiutliaon. 
Kep. 1860. 144, 1851. 

Ahadsooaa. The prim i pal vlIla«of the 

Oiaht. on Diana id., w. c*»ast of Vancou- 
ver id.— Can. Ind. Aff., 2tt3, 1902. 
Ahaharopimopa. A diyision or band of 

the Cn.ws. 

Ahah-ar-ro'-pir-no-pah.— i.s aiht < )ark. Dfav.. 
41. IhOC,. 

Ahahpitape (aaJi'-uuu ' blood,' tii^pe 
*i>eople': 'bloody Imnd*). A division 

ot the Piegiiii tribe of the Siksika. 
Ah-ah'-pi-ta-pe.— MorKaii. Anc. Soc,. 171. 1h77. 
Ah'-pai-tup-ika. — (iriniiell. BljiikfiMit L<h|}»,- 
Talfs. ISW. IHW. A'-pe-tup-i. — Ilnvclni. Klhiu)K. 
and I'hilol. Mo.Val , Ji.l. Im j BloodyPiedf«M.— 
CultHTtMHi in SiulthM>ii. lu |i. IRmi. in. 1h51. 

Ahahiwinnis. The principal village of 
the ( )pitche.«aht, on the E. bank of So- 
mass r., Vancouver id. — Can. Ind. .\ff., 
26:i, 1902. 

Allah weh (a'himf, 'a pwan.' — Wm. 
.Ione.««). .\ phratry of the Chipi>ewa. 
According to Moiigan it is the Dock gens 
of the tribe. 

A«aah-waah.— Ramaey In Ind. Aff. Rep., MS, 18G0. 
Ah-ah-waL— Schoolcraft. Ind. Tribca. i, aot. 186S. 
Ah'flh'waiik.— Warreu iu Minn. Hlit. 8oc. Coa.. 
V. 44. \m. Ali-ah'-irah.— Moisan. Anc. Soc. iM, 
\fSn. Ak-aoh-waah.— Ramiejr In Ind Aff. Rep., 
91. I860. Ah-aab-waah-iiff.--Warren In Minn. 
Hint. Sor. Coll.. v. K7. 1885 (plural). AhaiA- 
wauk. «;. li(M»lcrMft. Iml. Tribes. II. U2, 18.12. 

Ahalakalgi (from nha 'sweet potato', 

tdgi * people'). One of the 20 Creek 

elans. 

Ah'-ah.— Morjfnn. Anc. 800.. lUl. 1877. Ahala- 
xalgi.— <;atH. hi t. <'r»t'k Mlgr. liCjr.. i, 155. 1S*M. 

Ahantchnyak. .\ division of the Kala- 
pooian family on an<l alKxit Pndding r., 
an K. tributary of the Willamette, empty- 
ing into it alMinl 10 \\\. k. of Oreg«»n Citv, 
( )reg. 

Ahandahiyuk. — iiat>< hct. i'alap«M>vH MS. vo4'ah.. 
B. \. K. (own naiiio AhaadafiaTuk amiin.— 
(iat.«4'hct. !>>ikmlul MS . H. .\. K.. 1^77 i I.4ikiniut 
nanu-). Ahantchujruk amim.— <iat.sclie(. Alfalan 
MS. v«K-al».. B. .\. K.. 1K77 l><> ( alUil l.y th«' 

tmnjra pnifHTK Frcnoh Prairie Indiana. — .S» calltMl 
ty early Heftier^. Puddiof Bivar Indiana. - 
oalkHi hy variou"* antli(ir>. 

Ahapchingas. A former (rabrielcno 
ranchcria in Los .Angeles co., Cal.. Ih*- 
tween I>)s Angeles and San Joan Capis- 
trano.— Taylor in Cal. Fanner, May 11, 

lHt>((. 

Ahapopka ('eating the aAi,' or bog 
potato) . A former Seminole town, prob- 
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ahly nn <>r n«*Hr th*- lake <>f the same 
nanu* au>l near the heii«l ol ( k-khivvaha r., 
X. ceutral Fh)ri<la. 

Akftpapka.— H. R. Ex. IHk-. 7-1 i Ivri. i mIi * ..nt:.. 

/T, IS-Jrt. Ahapopka. 1.. .ti Mor-o. 
R« I>. to Sec. War, MM. Vi£L Hanapka.— Jt»up 
(1*07) in H. R. Doc. 98. Kth Cong., 'JdsM., ts( 

Alwaimmi (powibly related to the Chip- 

Ok-WH ntiimuA/i , S|<»^'; tlie Sauk, Fox, an«l 
K U kai^M io word for dog is linemd^, find for 
a puppy. nnhnohaOj bot when the word 
U'eome?" the natiie of a lK>y of the Wolf 
geiiis it aamaies another form of the 
(liminutive, dnimdit«. — W. Jones). A 
vilhifre in N- New Jersey in lt>5o. oruhablv 
of the Tnanii J>ehi\varey (N. Y. i>oc. I'oi. 
Hii4t., XIII, no, 1H81 ). As the name of a 
later white settlement the word occurs in 
a noniher of forma. 

Ahchawat A snniiner vittage of the 
Makah at (\ Flattery, Wash.— Swan in 
Hiuithmn. Gont., jcvi,' ti, IHIO. 
BteMkth'Vai.^HbbM. M!i.24N. B. A. K. 

Ahdik f •.aril.-.n' W. .hm««^»). 
A^n^^of the Chippewa, utten trautflated 
• ivindeer.* 

HMrt — Warwfit In Minn. Hint. 6ik. Coll.. v. 44. 
VMu Al-«fc.— Turner. Karmtive. 814. IMSO. M- 
dik'.— MoTKan. Anc. Jmk.. Hi»i. 1x77. Atik'.— 
<;Ht>><-h<>t j<'/^ TnniH/iti. Indian informant. 

AhealL A KoltiH<'haii division in the 
oeighborhotMl of I't Stewart, Alasska. 
The name can not htt identified, hut a 
t-lan <-alh^l IIehl(]oan, >[. \ ., in>\\ living 
at WranKell, formerly occupied this 
r^'tnoo- (•'. R- s. ) 

A.-h»-alt. — Krin«-. Wand, in N". A..app.. lK.Vj. Ahi- 
aJt. — IVlrofT in Tenth OnMw. Alaska. ItW 
( f)uote<l from a Hndwin Bay Co. cennno taken in 
l-<fi« I Port SUiart ladiaaa.— Kane. op. rit. 

Ahahoaen. A former village or tribe 
betwcH'H Matagorda bay and Maligne 
(Colorado) r, Tex. The name was told 
t«> Joiitel in IrtHT hv the Kliahamu In- 
dian*, who liv«Hi in tliat region, and proh- 
ald V appliet} to a tribe or diviHi<»n elotsely 
altiliatttl to the Karankawa. Tril)e?* l)e- 
ioojnnjr to the Toakawan family alno 
mained in this vicinity, and those of the 
Cadd<«n family sometitnts visited the 
country, .^vt* <iat.«ehet in I'eabody Mu- 
f«pmn Pa|x'rs, i. 4H, 1S91. (a. C. F.) 
AJ»ck«cm.-^oiitel iii.'Ti lu French. Hl^t. Coll. 
Lm . I. i:r7. l^Ui. Ahehoen*-*. — Bareia, Knsjivo. 
m. \Tzi. Alwkpoen. J. I! 1 il6«7) in Marfrrv, 
iHk- .in. 'Jw. I«7>». Ah«koucn.— Joutel (HW7> (n 
FteiM-h. Ill't. roW. I>a.. i l >-• iMt. 

AhkailHnmik». A <^ul>tritie or geit^i oi 
th^ Kainah. 

Akokaik'-aaB-ilu.— iiHnnell. Bla^-kfooi l/f^f 

Abkaipokaki \ nh-bii-hu' ' many'. /n>-hi' 
'fbiUI': * inafiy . liildreu.' — iirinnell). A 
Mtbtrilte or geu.-^ lA the Kainah. 

USm. m im 

Ahkaiyikokakiniks ('white breasts*). 
A tian-i '>r ^en« of th«' Pit^n. 

Ai-kai-ri-ko-k*'-kin-iki. — Grinii<'!l, Hl,i k i ot 
Lodfn- tait^. Mi. I»r2. Kai'-it-ko-ki'-ki-nakt.— 
Barden. Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Vnl.. 264. 1X62. 

Ahkotaahika ('many beat^ts [hontesj'). 

A eubtribe or genu of th«; Kaiuab. 



Ahk-o'-taaii-ika.— Gliiiitdi.BlaekfootUidgrTah-s. 

Ahkwonittiists fmany liM!(re ]n>I«h'). 
A subtritn* nr gens ot the Kainal). 
Ah-kwo -nis-tsi«ta.— Orlnnell. Biarkfnot Ltktitt* 

Tail's. 20y. iNbTj. 

Ablnnksoo ( ' spotted animal ' ). A gens 

of the Abnaki. 

Ah-Ioak'-too.— Morgan. Ane. Soe., 171. 1K77. 
, Ahmeekkwnn - eninneway (Chip(»ewa: 
/'///?'/:'/ 'rJ'nJnT*/-////, * l)eaver f»H..|tli'' ). A 
tribe living, atvording to Tanner ( Narr., 
.S16, ]s:\0), among the Fall Indians, by 
which tiaiiip hestH^nis to mean tbeAtsina 
or, iMK«siblv, the Amikwa. 
Alimik ( 'beaver') . A gensof theChip- 

i)ewa. 
Lh-meek.— Tanner. Xarrntive. :JN. IKM). Ah- 
mik'. -MiTifun. Anr. So«'.. IW). 1S77. Amik. — VVar- 
r. II III M mil. Hist. S<¥'. V. t^mi'k.— 

Jonc^. iin'ii, I'xi') irnm-i't form*. 

Ahnahanamate (aunposi^^l to indieate 
sotneaniinal ). A ItitlatMa baml, regunkMl 
by Matthewt* as possibly the saine as the 
A'mahanii. 

AH oaK-ha-aa'-aM-to.'-MorKan. Aiic. i^m'.. IStt. 

Ahome. ( Hnelna nays the abr»riginal 
name is Joimieiiif, 'where the man ran.' 
In (Jahita, ho-tm means 'to inhabit,' 
'to live,' and in Nahuatl nlmmr might 
l)e derivnl frdiii atl water, oinr two, 'two 
waters,' referring totheoeean tide whieh 
ascends the river to this |K)int; but after 
all the word may Ik- of Vaeori'gue origin. ) 
.\ subdivision of the ("ahita, s|)eaking 
the Vaeoregne «lialect, and the name of 
it.H iiueiilo. situated 4 leagues alnive thi* 
mouth of Kio del Fuerte, s. w. Sinaloa, 
Mexico. The tradition exist** among 
them that they eaine from the n.; in 
that country thev fixed }»aradise and the 
dwelling place o? the souls (»f thi'ir «lead. 
They were of agrtn-able disp<Ksiti(»n and of 
larger si/<e than the other iidialiitant.s of 
the river valley. They are sai«l to have 
uttered cries ami lamentations for their 
dead during one entire year, for an hour 
at snnris*^ and an«»ther at suh.H't. .VI- 
though s|>eaking the same language a» 
the inhabitants of a nmnlier of n«'ighbor- 
invr 5»uel»loH. the Ahonie formed a <lis- 
t i 1 1 et < trgani 74ition. The pueblo of .\ home 
iKH-ame the center of the Batueari settle- 
ment tmdcr the .lesnit mi9sionariej». 
; I v> . II , 

Ahome, — K inn, ninii n7(l2* in Sr/u'Wlfii). Neni* 
Welt-Bon. ITjf. Hoomi. -I><h-. Hi^t .Mt \ . ■jiiotcd 
l)v Hut^Itia, rt^regr. Azte<-a.<i, V£i, Jaonwiae.— 
Btieina. ibid. Qni.— Harajr. Tmv. in Mex.. 438, 

Ahotalgtt. A former Seminole town S 

tn ^ i>f New Mirkasuky town, pn)l>ably 
in i.4ifayette co., Fla.— H. K. Ex. Doc. 
74 (1823), WthOong., 27, 1826. 

Abonerbopibein (probably a eonibina> 
tion of Ahouergomahe and Kemahopi- 
hein of Joutel's list; see .Margrv, Dec, 
III, 288, 2S«*, 1878) . A village or po.ssibly 
two villages in Texas. The people are 
wentioiied by Joutel a.-* living iu 1687 be-> 
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tween Matatmrfla bayarxl Malitriie (Colo- 
rado) r., Tt-x. The region whm inhabited 
b^v Karankawan tribe8« wid the lUUiie was 
given bytli*' Kl>ahann >, who were pmbuVily 
closely atliliated to ihat gmtip. Se*' iiat- 
achet,' Kanmkawft Indims, 36, 46^ 1891. 
(a. c. v.) 

AbonerhopibeiD.— Jotttel (1687) in Fwich, BU)t. 
€oH. u.. I. 1.V2. 1846. f himtrtwfnwiiiii— TfrM 
137. Ahouerhopiheitn.— Shea, note In f^hnrlevoix, 
Nfw Krnn«'«', iv, "s, IXTO 

Ahonsaht A X«M»tka triln.- alxait Clay- 

oquotsd.. w. eoastof Vanctniver i«l.; pop. 

273 in 1902. Their jirincipal village w 

Mahktofli^. (.j. h. n. ) 

Ahhoufaht. <'ari. Iiul. .\tT.. Ihs. IHN3. AboMtt.— 
Swau ill .-'^ujUh'wm. C'nnt., xvi. .W. IHTO. Ahou- 
sabt.— SpnMit. Shv. Life. 3«iv. isj^s Ahou»<t.— 
Mayiio. Brit. Col.. 251, iHijJ, Ahowaru.— .\rin 
stnitiK. Oren., i;«, 1S>, AhowBaht. — in 
7th Kep. B. A. K.. VMl isMl Ah-ow«-art«.— Jvvvitl. 
X.irr . M>. l>-4'.» Arhosett.— Bwiin. MS., B. A. E. 
AwjBMJit,— i an. liul. All., 7, 1x72. 

Ahoyabe. A sinall town, pottfibly Mu.xk- 
hojrean. fubjeet totlie lloya, and lyinjr l)e- 
twffii theiit and the ('(Mvna, on the cua^t 
of s s. ('., in l'>t>7.— Vandera in Hmith, 
Coll. D.MS. ria.. I, in, 1S57. 

Abpakosea ( ° l>u7.mrd ') . A jeenH u( the 
Miami. 

Ahseponna ' ' raccoon'). A treii.H t)t the 
Miami. 

Ab-ae -pon'-ni.— Moixan, Anc. h!oc„ 16H. 1«77. 
I'iep4a».— Wtii. .li»ne«, Infn., t9f» (8«uk, Fox. 
And Kickapoo ibrin ). 

Ahtena ( 'iw people ' ). An Athaptiwan 
trilH' occupyiiiK' tlic hasin of C<»p|)er r., 
Alaska. Their periuauent villages are 
fiitiiated 100 m. or more from the sea, on 
Copper r., the iiunith of which .^'a^^dicff 
diiicuvere<l in 1781. An expedition in 
1796 tinder Ramoylof failed on account 
of the lio-tility f>f th<- native.", si."* did a 
aecuud under La»t6<:hktu in 17i^8, and 
one under KUiuoffnky in 1819. (irejrorief 
in 1H44 r. lu wi'd the alt* nipt with like 
result, lu 1848 SerebrUiinikol ventured 
up the river, but hin dinreisanl for the 
native^" cost the lives of himself and 'A of 
ilia imrty ( Dall, A hiska, :i43, 1877 ). Dall 
met a trading party of Ahtena in 1874 at 
T^lrt I'tflu'S. and in ISS'J a trader riainiHl 
Holt ascended the river iin far as Tarai. 
but on a BubHequent visit was murderen 
by tlic nati\c<. T.ii iit. Al.cicr.tnil'io in 
1884 cxplore<i a part of the river, and in 
the following year 1..ient Allen made an 
ex tend I -d ex pi' >rat ii in. \ i-if Iiil' llic \ lit i'»na 
vilUmfa on (,'op]>er r. and its chief trilm- 
tarlefl. The natives stron^ily resemble 
tlu' Koyukukhotana in ai'iuarance, the 
men being tall, straight, of ^oo<l pliy- 
eique, with clear olive complexion, an^hefl 
eyebrow.**, iH'ardless fai-c-. and Iihil'. 
8traiKht, black hair, worn iuobe or iu a sin- 
l?le»Halp-lork. Petroff ( 10thC«n«w, Ala<^ 
kn. Tl». issi 1 <tat.- tliat priorto ISSO the 
women had never been seen by any white 
man who lived to describe them. On 
acootmt of the hoetile nature of theae 



pei^ple but little in known of their eii»- 
tonis and IxdiefK. Their clothing ordi- 
narily consiHtw of two gaitnentB, trouwni 

and hoots fonninjr one. a parka the 
other. The clothing is decorated with 
beads or, more conunonly, with frintie 
and {x)rcupine<jnill!*, since heads aretis<fl 
in trade with the triU'.s on Tanana r. 
They have a < apnf skin <letache<l from 
the parka. The efiief occupation of tJie 
nu n is liitalinj^ajiti tisiiing, sup{>lemenTe<l 
by a yearly trading trip as middlemen 
between t!ie ciiast tribt's and tfiosc of tbo 
interior. In vi^iti^g the coast they travel 
in lan^'e skin-(H»vered I»nat8 pairhased 
fr<itii traileis ur from the coa*!t triltes. 
The chiet article?! of trade an.' I>eaclp, 
cotton print.'*, and tobact?o, which are 
extdianged for furs and copper. Their 
cliief weapon is thi' how and arrow, 
althouf^h a few «»M-fashioni*4l guns are 
fK'ca.«ionally found. The men liavc lx>th 
noife aijil ears pierce<l, the wonu n the 
latter only. The liont<e8areof two kin<l8, 
pertna?ient, for n.«e in winter, and tem- 
ptnary. tised only suj shelterf diirinj^' hunt- 
ing trips. To the permanent dwellint;^ 
are attached snbterniticnn bath-ro'-to-^ in 
which .'^teaiu \a created Ity ponriiii,' water 
on re<l-hot atonea. They live in small 
villages, of one or two lionses-, the liea<l- 
man is calletl a tifottf, and his near rela- 
tives, the next In rank, are called tkilflty. 
There is nstially a shatnnn in every vil- 
lage, and slaves of varving decrees of 
servitude are kept. Polygamy ia prac- 
tised to a limiti'«l extent; it is saicl that 
the women are treatinl with very little 
consideration and valued in proportion 
to their abilitv to work ( Alh-n. Kep. on 
.\laska. 2i\n, 1887). Acc..r»ling to Allen 
(ihid , 25i») the Ahtena a ri> divided into 
two branches: those on ('<n»f>er r.. from 
its month to Tazlina r . and on Chitina 
r. and it.>< branches he calls theMidnnsky; 
those above the Ta/.lina, Tatlafati. Pe- 
troff in ISSO stated that the .\hteiia did 
not nnnilH>r more than 800. .\llen in 
1885 jjave the entire nnml>erof natives on 
the rtver and its hranches as 8<Wt, of whom 
128 were men. ?'S uoinen, and 1-10 chil- 
dren, distributed a8 follows: On riiitina 
rand its hranchep. 30; on Ta/.lina r. and 
lake, 20; on ('o|)|mt r.. In-tween Taral 
and the Tazlina, 200; Tatlatiins. 117. 
According to Hoffman (MS. v<K'ab., H. 
A. F... 18.S2 ) the tribe I'onsists of six divi- 
sions: Ikherkhaniut, Kangikhlnkhinut. 
Kulushut. Shukhtiitakhlit, Vikhit. ami 
he includes also the Knlchu i The 
censuH of 1800 makes the total munber of 
Ahtena 142. in^nsistingof 89 males an<l 53 
females. Their villages are: Alaganik, 
Batznlnetas, Liebe«tag. Miduuski. 8ka- 
talis, Skolai.S'lana.Titlogat, Toral. ( f.h. ) 

Ah-trna. - ! i;r.l 4'M, ls7(* mimc' 

Ahtaa-khoUna.— PetrolT, IWh Ct iiMis. Alaska. 
Artoftatoki.— Rlchaidaon, Aivt. Kaped., 
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I. 397. Ix-M. Art««-kuUhi. — l^ilhiiin. Nut. KHri> 
Riijw. Kmc. -"*3. 1H.>I. Artex-Kuttchin. — I'liilMi. 
Dirt rK iii- I'liKljid, XX. isTti. AtakhUuj*. -Hrimin 

iiiut'd li\ I>.ill It) Cotit. N. A. Ethiidl.. I, ;14. lh"7. 
Uni*. — lljiniK.ii, Juurn.. l'.«0. l.vjt). Athnaer.— 
H'llnilK-r.,'. Ktliri(il.Skizz..7.lK.Vi. AtsMbtjaner.— 
Enuaii. .\rchiv. vu. 1>. |Ki'.> Atnier. — Ku lmnl 
«>n. Arct. Exrifd.. i, Rrj, JnM. Atn*h«. — I'inarC 
m H« v i\<- Pliildl. «*t <l Kiliih.l., no. 2. I. lH7."i. 
Atnan» -!'. titiii. Aiilntir ilti lar ile- K.scla\ i-> ;(>._'. 
Wi. Alna».— .■^< iiiil. r ill JiHirn. (itHiK. S(>c. l/iiirl., 
1 Atnat&na. Alk'ti. Hi'\>.. ti2. l.S'>7. 

Atn»t*na. ^llli) < tnvii>. Aliiska f>7. lHy3. AtOUL- 
thynne. -Piiiart. .•^iir lf» .\;iuih-. 1 . 1K75. CoMtr 
IndjAM. — .Mrtfmiu-v III Iii'l .\IT Itt p. for lH*'.9,."w5, 
I.'»70 Copper River Indians. — CoUit. iltiil.. ivVS. 
laUi Dindjich. —I'ltiKit, .\iUour i|i) lac- ilt w l->- 
c lii\' », Ifii. Isvl I • im-n of inm ■; Kiitchin iiuiin i. 
KeUchetnaer. — WriHurcIl, (lUotcii by Hat-r ami 
Hi liin rx'ti. Ht itriiKi-, \><j» ( • ii-e iR-opli- ': Kus- 
»lrtu iianu--. Kolahiaa. — I)all. Alaska, f.".*. isTOi -o 
callffl hy HiLH^-iaiif ) HadnuMky. Miih -ii. \ in 
Iii'l .VfT. K.'p. 1 V.v. .'.T->. I^Td I « orrui.li..ii ..1 K<is«iati 
\lir'h\'ii ti, frmii III i' il it'iiii. ■ CI i|i|n-r.' th»' iiatiic 
eivi ii III the rivi Ti Maidnorakic. — KlUutt. Coiid. 
.\rT .\laA-n. 2*». 1n7». MednofUi. — llnlTniaii, MS. 
\iio»ti., H .\. K.. I'^s; « 'CiiinKT r. |M-4i|i|f': Uus^ian 
i;*::!' Mtdnovtze. 1 1 1 li i » ii>.iis. A lavkH. l.'Xi, IX'.W. 
Hidaoo»kie«.—Anfii.Rtjt. I v<7t liii>«.ian tiaiiuM. 
HidaoTtai.— Ihid., 128 <l<u^<-iaii iianit ). Mied- 
aabkoi.— WoniiHi) quoict] hv Dall in < ini(. N. 
\. Ktlinol.. I. H4. 1.S7T. Xieifiiofakie.— I'iiiart in 
Kev.di- l'liil«il.«-t d'Kthnol.. no.'-'. 1. 1^7.\ Minoo- 
•ky.-.XIKn. Ittp., l_'s, 1km7. Mindaky.— Ibirl. 
lehaasM.— KeHUc in Sliknfwrd, C<»intK.'nd.. .V25. 
IH7\ VekauBM.—Lhtll. Alnlui.«». I^fu. Nth»u- 
B«« ladUoa. — Unss. M.-^. ni«i> i|in>tri| j.v Dall in 
f iii r N. A. Elhnnl.. 1.34, IHTT i Y. llowknift- or). 
VaiaeKatlene.— HornM-liiniii KiidlolT.Wiirtcrliuch 
d. Kiiuii spr.. 2y. 1X74 («i«n name). Onoaaky.— 
Mahony in Sen. Kx, Ucw. tkH. n-^t Coiij:.. 2<J seiw. 
19, 1K70. Of«kh»tMi«. — I'ltrolT in Uith Onsii«. 
Ata-ka. 164. 1H84 (WHonlK-d by Kiuiiakh/Tuna). 
OUox taaa.— |)Mwydow <|noti'd hv KHdlofT, \V6r- 
ttrbui hd. Kinai Spr . jy. 1h74. U'tunx tana.— Do- 
n»« liin, ibl<! Yellowknife Indiana. — Hi m<.>.. MS. 
map citi-d by Dall in ('out. N, A. K«hnol . i. 31, 
1077 1 Xehaiint'for; soialli d bv EnKlii'h i. Tullit — 
Mr fT in 10th Ceuni-x, Ala>'ka. MCx 1Xh4 (I'Kalak- 

Ahuamhone. A former ( 'liuiiiajihan 
viliaiit' luar Sunta lue/. aiiifiiidu, 8aiita 
KarUni Cttl.— Tavk>r in Cal. Fanner, 

C)(t 1^. lH»;i. 

Ahuanga. A Liii.M'Au H'ttli'inent, t-oii- 
iMtii^; of '* villa^'es, about 'M) ni. from 

thpn«i.<t, lat. ^.T. 2.V. in San Diepoi-o., 
♦^"al.— Havt-ji {ra. 1K54)/ .niotnl bv Ban- 
« r.ift. .Nat. RaitiH. i, 46(). isxi'. 



Ahulka .!-//•(/-' 



A village of the 



Ntldk>;iiMiiiuk, on Frui^T r., British 
InuiKia, just below Biska; pop. 5 in 1897, 
th« last time the name appearn. 
Md^^Hill-Totit In Rep, Etbnol. Surv. Cau..6. 
IW. Salaka.— Can. Ind. Ail. for 18H&, 196 (pMb- 
•blTihewnxM. 

Ahwaste. .\ i-ion of thr Co.-^tanoan 
^ily forroerlv living n«ar San P'ram i.«w 
wjr, Cil., ann connerted with Dolort^ 

*r»aaajBckiuin.— Taylor in Ciil Farrin r, Ocl. ]>«. 
1*1 i.Xtrua-sa and .hicjiinm [r<hiinii] coin- 
oiuH . Afuatto,— Ibid. Ah-waah-tei.— .Si Ium.I 
<rtf!, hid TnU-. ii. InVj. Ahwa»te«.- 

u Um i;i IT'K-. Fhilol. Soc. Loud., vi. 79. isVI. 
Apua«to. -Taylor tn Oil. Faisier. Oct. 18. 1861. 
Ka)>atto.— Ibid. 

AbwtkNM(*bear'). A gens of the Ab- 

ft*'!*'*^*— MorKan. Anc. 8oc.. 174. 1877. 
•■"■fc-J. D. Prince. Inf n, 1906 (modem St 
rnacii Abnakl form). 



Aiaohagink. A Chnaguiiut village on 
the rijrht bank of the Yukon, near the 

lit-ai] I if tlu' lU'lta. 

Aiachagiuk.— Haktr, (k'og. J)i(;t. Alaska. IWl. 
Ayachaghayuk. — < <gist Snrv. map, 1W«. 

Alacli«mk. A Kaviagmiut KHkimo vil- 
lajre near 0. Nome, A1a«ka; \yo\>. «0 in 

ISKO. 

Ahyoka«kawik.^l It!) ( '< ii«iii>. .\laska. Ui2. iMyS. 
Aiacherwk. - Jjii k-on. Ki iinliir in .\laska. map. 
Ihy i. Ayacheruk.— I'l l mil, K. p. on .MaMka, ni), 
1^80. 

Aiaktalik. A Kuniaguiiut village uu 
one of the (Tooee ids. near Kmliak, Alas- 
ka; pop. 101 in IS.SO. l()f> ill 
Aiakhatalik. — Petri "IT. lutli (fiiMis, .Maska. map. 
l**."*!. AiakUlik. — H.ik.r. (ic.i^'. Diit. Ala.xka. 
P.«<>1 AnayachUlik.— .Saner, KxpeU.. 1«02. A 
Ulik. nth (ViiMis Alaaka, 168, 18t8L 
lik.- Pi lrolT, up. eil.. 2<.>. 

Aiapai. MentioiUMl by Powerx (Cent. 
N. A. F.tlinol., Ill, :{7(), 1H77) a.*' a ilivision 
of the Yoknts at Siala Spring, on Tulc r., 
Cal., htit it \>i nieri'ly the natiie of a local- 
ity at wliirh the Vaniiritirlii i.r jififiapB 
other division.- oiH-c UvimI. [.\. i.. k. ) 

AicatQm. A Marico(ia raneheria on the 
I{i<'< iila. .\ri/... in 174-k Sfdelinairf 1774 ) 
(|U<ih(l l.v liancmft, Ariz, anil N. Me.v., 

Aigspalama (Shaha|>tian: ']i('oplt'of the 
ehipinunk.-' I. The Klaniuth, Mo<loe, 
Shoshoni, utxl I'aiiite living on Klamath 
ret*. and itn vicinity inOre^on. — (Jat.-chet 
in Cont. N. A. Fthnoi., ii. pt. i, .\x.\iii, 
IHIHJ. 

Aipapalo.— <;iii-.. h. t. ibid, (abt^reviatetl form). 
Aikapaln.— Ibi l I-ake-apii«te.— HanHngton In 
Ind. All. Hep.. 466, iMi6. 

Aika. A former Shasta village near 
Ilainhniy Bar, on Klamath r., Sigkiyoa 
CO., Cal. (u. H. I). ) 

Ika.— Steele in Iml. A(T. Kep. 1X64, VA). 

Aimgua. .\ former ( 'linagniiiit \illage 
near tlie mouth of Yukon r., Ahiaka. — 
iSaguskin in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 5Ui a., 
XXI, mai», ISoO. 

Aingsbi ( ' luiir " ). A Ziifii clan. 
Ain'ahi-kwe.— <"u.sliinK in ICep. H. A. !■:., 38M, 
(*«r = 'p«»ple'}. Aigalii-kw*.— Ibid., m 
iU-ahi-i-qM.>-8teTenwm In 5tti Rep. B. A. E.. 
Ml. lt«7. 

Ahudie Creek. A band of Ntlakyapa- 

muk on Fra.>MT r. , aliove Spuzzum, Brit. 
Col.— ( an. Ind. Aff., 79, 1878. 

Aiodjoii [^(ti^^'d'ljiiM, *a1l fat [meat]'). 
.\ Skittairetan town on the w. .«ide of the 
mouth of Maai<et inlet, Queen Charlotte 
ids. It was oop«pie<l by the Aokeawai 
hefnre thev inoved to Alaska. — Bwanton, 
(Viiit. Haida, L'Sl, lii(».">. 

Ai>. A rude trihe of unknown allniity 
formerly occupying the k. coa^tof r'lorida, 
from ahout <'a])e Canaveral s. to about 
Santa Lucia inlet, or aljout the present 
Brevard co. They jjlanted nothing, but 
snl>fsisted entirely on li.«h and wild fruit.«, 
and were more or le.*»,« .subj(H't to the 
Caloosa. 1 .1. M. ) 

Aia. — IK- Canzo Rep. > in Hn oks Coll. MS., 
Lib. rong. Au.— (Jatsehet, Creel; Miur. I^*g.. i. 
12. im. Romany, Florida, I, Ml. 1776 (thQ 
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la^iHJii I Ayt.— MfXiii Ke|M(rt il.Ssti) iti Kruok.s 
Coll. M.<.. IA\>. CoiiR. Cha*«.— IVnit Tf ( IHJI I ,is 
quoted liy Morw. Kiji. to Sit. \V«r, M\, 
Ohiau.— I'ciiu re. ihid.. l.V). ChiM.— I't-iiii-re. 
Ibid . H». la.-^KHWiu, EUBrtVo, a6. Jm«.— 
l)ick('MH>ii I lii<.*9>, Nurr.,47.iaOB. Ta.— FalrbankH, 
Florida. 17.\ 1IS71. 

AiaUutakiki ( ' biten ' ). A band of the 

Siknika. 

Ai-aik'-stOk-ika.— Urinnelt, Blarkltaot Lodge 

TalcH, 209. 1892 

Aitaoomanet. Mentioned with the Oto- 

(■< iiiiaiifs a.** a |>eople ocnipyin^ a provinre 
that had be^en vi^ittHl by tli«> Dutch 
and "where the abun<laiue of gold and 
silver is nueh that all the Ye8.*«el.s for their 
tiKe are of ailver, and in some twcp of 
jrold." The loeality is not piven, and 
the jiroviiuT is probably a** imaginary ea* 
the ex]>e<iition in (*onne<*tion with which 
it Is mentione<l. S*'e Krevtas, Kxjied. of 
I'eria!.>sa (16«2), Shea trahsl., ti7, 1H82. 

Aivilik (' haviiitf walrus' ). An hj^kimo 
villaipre on Repulm* hay, Franklin dist., 
Brit. Col., the priiirijial \vint«'r .<*'ttK'- 
nient of the Aivilinuiut.— lioas in 6th 
Rep. B. A. K., 449, 18KK. 

A'-wee-lik.— M( <'llnt4M-k. Voy. of Fox 1»S{. IJWI. 
Aj-waa-lik.— Lyonx. priv. Joum.. 161. ix'ih. 
Bwili.— KlulM-lmk. I'nterd.EBkimo.nuip.48. IHHl 
IwiUieha.— (iilder. S< li\vfttkH'« »«arrh. 2W. lt«i. 
Iwillie. II. id.. Ittil. Iwillik.— Ibid.. W 

Aivilirmiot i peopU* of tlu* \valrii.>- 
place'). A Central F.*'kimotril)e on thr n. 
shores of Ilutlson bay from Cht-.«t«'rlii'ld 
inlet to Fox chaniH-1. among whuni Kac.-^o- 
jounte<l in lH-lH-47. C. F. Hall in lsi>4 
an<l Srhwatka in ls77-7*». Tht-y kill 
<1*«T, niuskoxfii. .H'al, walrus, Iront, and 
salnioii. carhing a {tart of the meat and 
bliililwr, which Iwfore winter they bring 
to on*' of tln'irri'ntral settU-nu-nt^!. Thrir 
chief villagt sare Akudlit. .\vilik, Iglulik, 
Mahik.'^ilak, Niimiiil', Tiknliak, Cghiriak. 
rku.>'ik.'<ilik; .^luiunt i \ illa<;c< arn Imigsu- 
lik, Kariak, Naujan, Pitiktanjaiig. — Boea 
in 6th Kepu B. A. K., 445. 1H88. 
Ahakaaia«L-Piititot In Mb. Uiw. «t Etbnol. 
Am., in. .\i. 1876 (m oal1«>d by tbe Cblprllt of 
Liver|MHil Imyrfiii;. 'women'). A>halc<eaB»nd«t.— 
BifhardHim. Aret. Exped., i, aR2. 1K5I. Akakaaa* 
kalik.— RichardMm. Fuhir RevloiDi. SOO. IMti. 
AhwbaaimaalnUtt— ftankiln, Joumey to Pulur 
Sea. II. 42.1924. AMIllnaiiit— Boaa tn 6th Ri i>. 
B. A. E.. 445. l.'<88. BlvilUMBlttt-Boas In Tianii. 
Anthmp. fine. Wn«li.. ttl. 102. T885. Slwinilc.— 
Bmiix iTi '/.vH'-vhT V f Krdk -.-jr.. l.SKl. 

Aivino. .V <livisiun of the Ncvomc in 
a niieblo «>f tin- same nanu' on thi- w. 
tridntary of the Hio Yaqni, lat. '29°, s. 
central .*N»nora, Mexii-o. Thi' inhabi- 
tants siMike a dialect diCferin;i -omewhat 
from tlic Nevoine proper, and their «'us- 
totoH \v«Ti' similar to those of the .Sisilnv 
tan. 

Aibina. — Hiillii •Hinted li\ (irn/icii v Bcrni. lieon.. 
:; ■ ist^. Aibinoa. — K itiM < t al. (l«>'.Mi in l>i>c. 
Hist. Mcx.. 4lh )«.. I, im. IrCid. Aiviao.— KibuM, 
HiM. Triuin. 8a. F«e, m, im. AjrWaa.— Kino 
ct al., op. fit. 

JkhnrntiAiwdnnt, pi. of Aivmn). The 
Chukchi natnc for tlx- Ynit T'>kinio re- 
siding at and near tlie vicinity of Indian 
Itoint, N. ft. Siberia, as distinguished from 
those who speak the dialect of the vil- 



lage of .\abiikak on Kast cape and tliat 
of CherinaknearC Ulakhpeii. — Bogoras, 

Chnkchce. 'JO. VMU. 

Aiyaho (a re4l'to)>j>ed plant). .V Zuili 
clan, by tradition oniKinally a part of the 
Asaj»eopU' who afterwanl l>ec^nie Hopi. 
Aiwahokwe.— Fi wk«>^ in 19th Kep. B. A. E.. 6Wi. 
1900. Aiyaho-kwe.— Cushing in 13th Kep. B. A. 
E., 36k. im> (Atfr = iH'oule K Aiyihokwi.— 
Stephen and MindeUfT in Sth Kep. B. A. E.. 30-31, 
1891. OUa-joeue. — ('u>hinif mis<iuf>ted bv Don- 
tildx)n, .Mo<|iii I'ueblo Inds., &«<. \tm (incornctly 
Kivi ii us ■• Hlui- Mee<l jtriuw " people i. PjULa- 
kwe.— Il'i'l.. I fornuT luinie). 

Aiyansh ( eternal bloom.' — Donkey). 
A nussion village on the lower course 
«)f Na.-^-s r.. Hriti.^^h Ciilniiil»ia. fountle<l in 
1K71, it.«^ inhabitant** l>eing drawn froiii 
.N'iska villagi-s. Pop. i:« in 19()1. 
Alfuah.— ('an. lod. Ail.« 271, isss. Aivaaah.— 
Dofney In Am. Antiq.. xix, 2mi. 11197 (mtnprint). 

Akachnmas. .\ fortiHT Chnnia.«han vil- 
lage lumr Santa Inez, mission, Santa Bar- 
Inm <-n., Cal.— iiatsehet in Chief Eng. 
Hr|i., pt III. .'>.'>:!, is7»i. 

Akachwai ' pine grove' ). ATarahumare 
rancheria near I'alan(|U«>, Chihoahtia, 
Me\i--.' I.mnholtz, infii. 1S*M. 

Akaitchif. .\ tribe mid t.) have n*(<ided 
on Col miliar, not far from the month 
of the rniatilla, in Oregoti ( \ouv. .\nn. 
dcH Vo^'., X, 7.S, ISiM). Their locatiou 
would indicate a Shahaptian division, 
bnt tliey can not l>e iileiitilie^l. 

Ak&itank. .\ f<irnier Chuiuat<hau \il- 
lage about Santa Ines mission, Santa Bar- 
bara CO., Cal. 

A-kai't-«flk.— Tlen^thHW, fhiMa Inez MS. rocab.. 
B. A. E., IS.M 

Akak. .\n t^kimo settlement in the 
Niisluigak district, Alaska, of only 9 peo- 
ple in 1890. 

Akakhpak.-llth roninis. Alanka, 164, IfflS. 

Akamnik. \ triln-of the CpiHT Kntenai 
living around Ft Steele and tbe mission 
of Kt Engiine on njiin r Kootenai r., Brit. 
Col. 

Aqk'amnik. — It<mH in .Mb Kep. N. W. Tribe* Can., 

10. l'^>^*J- Aqk'a Binik < iiamberlatn in 8th Rep. 

N. W. TrilK- i all., fi. IMfj. 

Akanaqoint { 'green river*). A Ute divi- 
sion formerly livini: on <ireen r., Utah, 
In-liingitig probabl\ to the Yaiiipa. 

Akftnaquint. Ht . knithin H K Kt-J' . II. 61, 

1V>;> Cna^ua^anoi. Kx iiiliTii, Not N in-v <i Mi^x., 
s;i IM'.' Chang\iaguanei. — < )rci/.('o y H< rni •kMR.. 
i'.>. INil it'i\<'H If Fdrnoii .\|>Mfhet. Orren river 
band.— <"iiiniiiiiii.:- m hid, Ml. Kep.. I'vt, 1H66. 
Oreen river UUhi. — He- k with in I'ar. K. K. Rep.. 

11, <d, Sabaguanaa. ~ I><>iuinv'ii< z and Kv«- 
laiite >\~''" in ]><»■ li ft Mex . 2»i s.. I. \<'>t. 
Sabuagana Gutaa. - r.-< iilHriic 1 177tii mifMiuot'il \>\ 
Harry in .siriipson. ]{v\>. oi Kxiilor. acni-vs I'tah 
in iniv.t. lM7f.. Sabuagana*. — r>i.inint:>iez and 
FKiiliiiitf. <i|i cil.. 4JI. Saguaguana. — KM-iidcrti, 
Ni.t l>tnd. de ChihiiHhiiii iil. IKM. Tutaa 
•abuaganaa. — t><iiniii?u<-/ aiul Kx alante tl776y in 
|)<ii Hist. .Mi x . Ja s.. i. 41'\ l>vS4. Zaguaganaa.— 
t urti / .179^; in Fhc. U. H. Kep.. ni, pt. 3, 120. 
I 'v'xk Zaguaffoaa.— Villa Sefior, Theatre Am., ti, 

41.^. 174.H. 

Akaneknnik ( ' Indians on a river ' ). A 
tribe of the I'pper Knt<'nai on K(>otenai 

r. at tin; Tobacco jilain.'*, Brit. Col. 

Aqk'anequnik. -Hons 111 .Mh Kep. .\. \\ Tritn's 
(■Hii., 10. 1W49. Aqk'aaequ'aik.— ChambcTlHin In 
8th Rep. N. W. Tribw Gan.. ^ INK. Mam 
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I.— Tolnito MAd DawKta, Comp. 
1248. 1«I84. TobMco Plaiu jukmaa,^ 
iberiain. op. clU. table upp 41. TaHt liM 
h — ktmy.— Tolmie and temUL o|k rit 
It aqkiaiqtii'et iqktiPBi'klaik.— Chaifttwr* 
tatn, opt Clt, 6 ('IndUtnR of the ToHhi co plnlns,* 
from fS'fff tobacco. liqliniKjtir.t plain. 
^Id* miVkiuik IrKliuim ' 

AkatliJc. A Yuit villu^t' on Pluvi'rhay, 
8il>eria. 

Akatlak.— KriiUM- in DeutKbe Geovr. Blatter, v, 
M). map. iHvj. AkatUk.— NelMU b Uth R«p. 
B. A. E.. map. 

Akatquy. An extinct tribe, probably 
CWfloaii, visited by I-i Salle in .Jan., 
1687, when its people re«i(le<l Ix'tweea 
the PttiaqaesBon and the Penoy in the 
viriuity of Hra/os r.. Tex. Tin y iiiado 
doth ot bufialu wool and luantlen tieco- 
nited with bird featben and the ** hair 
of animals of every color." S»'e Cavelier 
io Shea, Early Vuy., 39, 1861. (a. c. v.) 

AkawMehaka (Onondaica: A-kehwt^h- 
hH'tii). A Hmall l>:ui<l that fonmrly 
lived in >iorth Carolina, now nuiulM>rinK 
ahoat 20 individaalu, in<<orporated with 
the Ttis4-3irora in N<'\v York. They are 
nut reK»r«le<la« true TuiH:arora. — Hewitt, 
Onondaea M8., B. A. E., 1888. 
Saawataaka.— Ciuclck qnoted bjr Maeauleir, 

K. v., n. 17H, 1H29 (mentioned as a iettlemenf in 
K.Cl. KaawatMka.— Ciiitok. Sketehea Six Nar 
tkma, 84. mm. 

Akawimchic ( ' i>laee uf nnich finitrus ' i, 
A Tarahumare rancheria near i'alanquo, 
Mexico. — f^niholtx, infn, 1894. 

Akchadak-kochkond. A coast village 
of the Malemiut in Alaaka.— ZagoHkin 
in Noav. Ann. Voy., 5th s., xxi, map, 
1850. 

Akaminak. A ^^^ttlotncnt uf Ka»)t Green- 
land Eekimo on Sermilik fiord; pop. 12 
in lf<H4.— Holm. Ethnol. Skizse af Ang- 

inajjsali kerne, 14, 1HS7. 
Akgvlarigiglak. .^n Eskimo village in 

the Nnshajfak dintriet. Ala.«k!i; pop. td in 
IHHO.— Eleventh Censu.'*, Alawka, 104, 
189S. 

Akhiok. A Kaniapmint village on Ali- 
tak I'av. K<Kliak id., .Ma-^ka; j»op, 114 in 
\m\ •*"liifhtlv more tlian 100 in 1900. 
Acfaiok. — Hf >lnit^'rK. Kthnol. 8kizz., map. 142, IK». 
Akhiok.— l\'tri)ff. loth Ccnxuit. Alaska. ». 18M. 
AUtak.— nth CenMiN. Alaska, 5. KaMhjok- 
«afaynt. — HoImtHTK, op. rit. Xathukvuiaiut. — 
RttMi. Am Oi . mnp. m9. Oohaiaak.— Lwiaiwki. 
Toy. (IKfii. quote<1 by Baker, Oaoff. DIot. Alaska, 
Ifin. Vhaiak.— Baker. ibi<I. 

Akiaehak. A Kuslcwofnniat village on 
Kuskokwim r., Alaska; pop. 43 in 1890, 
m in 1900. 

Akiakchacnint. —11th TenrntR, Alaska, l&l. IhyQ. 
Akiatahi^mut.— Hpiirr and fmx •|iioti-<i liv Baker, 
Qeof. Diet. Alaska, iwi. 

Akiak. .V Knskwojjmiiit xilla^e nn 
Kn^kokwim r., .'iO m. alx>ve Bethel; jKij*. 
175 in 1880, 97 in 1890. 

■to.— Petroir, Rep. on Alaska, map. IWM. 
int.— nth CemtiK. Alattka. 104. 11^. Aki- 
HallfH-k in N'«t. GefiR. Mag., IbW. 
ut.— ^spurr and Po>i (|iiut<.'<l by Baker, 
Qeof . Diet. Alaska. 1901. Akkiagannt*.— Fetioff, 
0p.cU..68. AkUaffmte.-Ibid.. 17. 

Akiakenukinik ('people of the two 
kkes ). A tribe ot the Upper Kuteiiai 

BuU. 30-06 3 



livinu on the Columbia lakes, having 
their eldef settlement at Windermere, 
Brit Col. They numbereil 72 in 1902. 
AUitiaMkaaiki,— WUaon in Trani*. Ethnol. Sor. 
Lond.. 8M. IMA. AqWakaaikFaik. - Boa^ in tth 
Rep. N. W. TrUies Can., 10. im. Aqki'ak'BaS'* 
U^^Chambertala la Stb Rep. N. W. TrilMa 
Can.. (1. 1892. ODlmtfUaUkM.— rbid . 7. 

Akiyenik { .\<iJ:'ni>'tiil\ 'i>ei>iilf nf the 
legijingB ' J . A tribe ol the I' uper Kutenai 
living on L. P^nd d'Oreille, Idaho.— 
I{o&>« in 5th Bep. N. W. Tribes Can., 10, 

1889. 

Aklat ( ' provisionn . A Knsk wogmint 
village "H Kn^kokwim r. at the mouth 
of the 1^^'k, Alaska; i>up. 162 in 1880, 106 
in 1890. 

AkfaUacaaat— nth OeoMM, Alaaka. IM, IMS. 
AUvkwaffainvt.— Spurr and Poit quoted bjr Baker. 
HenK Dirt. Alaska, ItSl. ikaiiMiiiiMrtw rrtmff 
i{( |i.on Atai<ka.l7, IfSM: NelsonTfiTK) qaoted by 

HaktT. op. rit. 

Akmint A Kuskwoginiut village on 
KuHkokwim r., 10 m. above Kolmakof, 
AUuika. 

Akanrt*.— I^etroir. lOth (^emntii. Alaaka, map. 1mr4. 
Akol f .r/"/ ' . An <>ri.:ani/.ati-iii aiii'iiiir 

the rima, apoarently gentile, Itelongiug 
to the Huwuki OhiVnal. or Red Anta, 

Ehratral group. -Rmsell, Pima MH., 
i. A. E., 313, 1903. 

Akonapi (pondhly related to theCbip* 

pewa li" kiiiKitn'tirifH, * tie is Lr-»t»I ;it >5(«ttinjr 
>:an»e '; -uafi- \» a aeeonilary nteni refer- 
ring to a human pemon. Another form 
is d' kmrlnhil; Inhi) refers to 'man.' 
VVni. Jones). A m^jple mentioned in the 
ancient Walam Ohim record of the Dela- 
wares (Hrinton. 1,<'hAih' Letrends, 1«>0, 
231, IKST)), with whiim they fonght dur- 
ing their migrationH. Hrinton, whoiden- 
titie>- tliem with the Akowini of the name 
tradition, thinkn it pntbable that they 
liv»'d imm«Hliately v. of Ohio r. in Ohio or 
Iii'liana. lie re^'ardn .Akowini as "enrre- 
spondent" with Sinako, and Towakon 
with Towako; the latter lie i<ientifiefi 
with the Ottawa, called 1>\ the helawares 
T'tiiny. It this i(h'ntilication Ik- e<»rrtH't, it 
in likely that the Akonapi were theSinago 
branch of the Ottawa, (c. t. ) 
Ahkaaifi.— Walam Olum (IffiS) in Brinton, Lea* 
^U^m,im. Akhiaafi.— Ibid. Akewiai.— 

Akonye I'jK-npleof the (•any»)n "i . \\\ 
Ai>ai'he banti at San Carlon a^rency and 
Ft Apaehe, .Ariz., in IHHl; probably "coor- 
dinate with the Khonu;iani elan of the 
Navaho.— Bourke in Jouru. Am. Kolk- 
Ix>re, III, 111, 1890. 

Var-M'-to^<aak— White. Apache Namca uf 

Ind.Trfbe».TfJ».. B. A. E. 

Akorninarmiut. A v illaire nf the south- 
ern group of Eat«t Greenland I<>kimu. \wt- 
tween lat. 63" and 84*; pop., with tnree 
other villages, 1.S5.-~Rink in Oeog. Blit- 
ter, viii, :'>4»», 1SH«. 

Akpalint. A Kaviacmiut village w. (»f 
(lolofinn bay. nn \< >rt'<n ^^fl., Alaska; pos- 
sililv the same as t ldukak. 
Aopaliiut.-u r Tel. map. tM7. Cited by Baker, 
Ueog. I>ivt. Alaaka, 1901. 
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Akpan I 'liuka'). An Ita Eskimo wt- 
tlement on Sauntlcr^ id., k. GnM uiaiKi. 
The nam(> h ap{ilicHl to many bird cliffs 

in K. An tic America. 

Akbat- s.Arct.BoHt .Toiirn..241. 18M. Akyik 
■i.— rearv, My An t. .lour.. s<». 

Aktayatsaigi. One of the 20 Crvek 

clanK.— (iatschet, Creek Migr. Lc^., i, 

155, law. 

Akteae. A villaj;*' of the Kyuquot on 
Villa^'c i<l.. KviKjuot h1., w. coa»t of 
Vam-ou\er id.— Can. Ind. Aff., 2«4, 1902. 

Akodi. The axlinct Ivy clan of the 
Sia. 

A'klleb'bitao.— Hodg« in Am. Anthfop.. ix, 3&1. 

Akuchiny. A fonner Pima NillapfP f». w. 
of Maricopa station, s Ariz ma. — lin>' 
Si ll, Pima MS., B. A. E., Cf. 
Atfuiluii. 

Akndainaiiit ('ix'opleof the interven- 
inp country')- An I*>kimo triln* of k. 
Batiin land, on the shore of Honu' V)ay 
and uorthwanl. They migrate Iwlween 
their varioiw stati(»ns. in winter a.** w»*ll 
as in sutnnier. in scan-h of deer, hn^ar. 
Heal, wajruj*, ami salmon, huvinir eeicsed 
to capture wliales from the Hoe v*\^v 
since the advent of whalinp nliips; pop. 
H.5 in 188,3 (Boan in fitli lU-\>. H. A. K., 
440, 188S) . Tiieir winter sfettlements are 
not permanent. Their villagen and eani|)- 
ing places an*: Arhaktnnjr, Avaiidjelling, 
Kkaiiialuin, Ijelirtim^. Idiutellin);, Idni- 
teling, Karmakdjuin, Kandiukdjuak, Ki- 
vituuK, Niakonaujang, Nudltmg, Sirmil- 
ing. 

Akagdlit. A village «»f the Aivilirmiut 
at the s. end of the (Jidf of noothia. on 
C^mimittee bay.— Boaa in titb Hup, B. A. 
E., 445, 1888. 

Akoli. An Iirlnlirmiut village on the 
isthmus of Melville peninsula; pop. 50. 
Ao-«ool-te.— RfMiN, aec. Vuy., 316. IKAS. AcouIm.— 
Ibid., map (aclntr p. 282. A«koolee.— Ibid.. 
AkkMl«e.— Parry. Sec. \oy.. 449. 1^24. 

Akuliak. An Akniiarmiut winter vil- 
lage on the N.Nhore of Hudson Htr., where 
there was an American whallnf; station; 

Kp. 200. 
lllI*<|.--BtmN in Oth Krp H. A K.. iiuip. 1HS«. 
Akuliarmiat ('ix-opU- (.f tin- point be- 
tween two large IjayH* ). An l<^kinio trilje 
nettled on the n. shore of Hudtion strait 
(Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 421, 1888). 
They k«j to .\inakdjuak througti White 
Bear sd. to hunt, where they meet the 
Nu^'i mint. 

Akkolcar. — ( iildcr. S«-li\V)Hku - Si-an h. 1^1. 1>*><1. 
Akudliarmiut. — IJoh^ in Tt.itt- .ViitliMi.. Sim-. 
Wh«1i . '.'«., Akuli&k-EBkimoa.— Kou.s iis 

Pt>l( rrii;iiiiis Mitt . ti.H. 1,hh.v 

Akuliokpak ('many provisions'). A 
Ntisha^raKiiiiut Eskimo pettleinent on Pa- 
mi" 'k lake, .Maska; p<»p. S.S in ISst). 
AkuUakbpuk.— PetrotI, Kep.un Alaska, J7. InM. 

Akalivikohak. A NushaKagmiut village 

on Nu.Hhasak r., Alaska; pop. 72 in 1880. 

Akalvikehuk. — Pctmir. Ri p. <>n .\lnskii. IT. IWM. 

Akun ('distant'). A lormir .\leut vil- 
lage on a small island of the sanity P^i^^ 



lietween Unalanka and Unimak. Aientian 
grout), Alaska; pop. 5.t in ISHO. The 
inhabitants have deserted it for Akutan. 
Aln«B.-8chwatka. Mil. Recon. in Alaska. ttO, 
1885. 

A]reiii]iak((f*lr«n< 'bone,' -nnw* town,* 
'country,* -k ' ' place where' : 'at the bone 

ftlaee ' ) .' A group of Ssnik and Foxes who 
ived together in a village near wbera 

.some hu$jre l«>ti<'.'^. ]in)l)ably of a maHtodon, 
lav imbe<lded in the ground. — Wm. JmieS) 
inf'n, 1905. 

Ah-kuh'-ne-nak.— Morgan. AUC. fiOC., 170. 1977 

(Ktveii MS llie Hotie ffens). 

Akntan. An Aleut village on a Bmall 
island of the name name adjacent to Un- 
ala.ska, Alaska: imp. 65' in 1880, 80 In 

IS! XI. 

Akutanakoe.— Vt nitiminofT, Zapiski, ii. 20:!. 1H40. 

Akvatakoe ('lake town'). A .•-uinincr 
nllage of the Htmailivision of the Kolu- 
Hchan family, on Lituya bay, Alaska; 
pop. 300 in i8:t5. — Veniaminoif, ZRpiaki, 

II, pt. .S. 2i>, 1840. 

AhkvaTitkie.— Klliott. Cond. Afl. Alaska. S>7. 

iMT.sarotn N't'DiiiiDinotT). Akwtta.— Boliabeis'. 

Ktliiiiil. Skizz.. map. KV). 

Akweoh. A \Vi( hita subtribe. — J. O. 

Pur-cy. inf'n, 18l>'2. 

Ala I, 'horn'). A phratry of the Hopi. 
••onsisting of the Horn, IXit, Antelope, 
Elk, and prohaltly «>tlu'r clans. They 
claim to have come frt>m a place in ». 
I'tah calliNl Tokonabi, and after their 
arrival in Tn-^avati ioiiud the ly«>ngya 



(Flute) |>hratry, loniiuiu tlie Ala-lA;ugya 
grou|>. — Few kes in 19th Kep. B. A. 

r>s:5, .->.s:, j'loi. 

Ala. The Horn clan of the llopi. — 
Fewkes in 19th Kep. B. A. E., 588, 1901. 
ialtB.-*Voth. Tnd. of the Bopl. S8. im-Ala 
«liw<L— Fewkeii. op. cit. (wWirS-dan). 

Alabaster. .'^>e <!ii})i»im. 
Alaohaa. A former Seminole town in 
what is now Alachua co., Fla. It was 

wttlcd l»y (Vceks from Oconee, on Oco- 
lui- r.. da., aljout 1710. The name waa 
siil»se<|uently extended fio as to cover other 

stualt \illa>;cs in the ili>tr:rt. which ool- 
leetively are frequentlv mentioned as a 
tribe, whose principal town wm Coa- 
cowilla. Tlie .Macliiia Indians offen*d 
lively re&istance to the eucruachments of 
the white colonist)* in 1812-18 and took a 
piii'ninent part in the Seminole war of 
is.v')— 42. t \. I., n. w. II. ) 

Alachccs.— ! oMli riilt. Init. I'riJM-n. ii, 32. 18.V2. 
A-lack-a-way-Ulofa.— Bell in Morst". kep. to ?ec. 
War. 30t;. 1!<22. Alaoua.— Koinaiis. Floridn, i. 2S0. 
1775. Auloohawan Indiana.— Hiiw kill." (I'^l'i) in 
Am. Stair THpen-. Ind. .\fT.. i. M3, 1X32. Au-lvt- 
rhf-wau. — Hawkins 1 17»«9t. Sketch. 2.V ls-18. Lach- 
au.iyi. — St«a>rr«ne <1793t in Aui. State Pap.. Ind. 
All.. I. ;?7H. is;«. Lackaway.— Hnnvn 1 1793). Ibid.. 
371 Latchione. Hririton, Florida iVnin.. HS. 
lH'>y. Latchivue. — FVni(Tc in Morse. Rep. to Sec. 
War. 311. lv.»J. Lotchnoay.— Sehwleraft, Ind. 
Tribes. VI. m 1867. Lotohwaj towu.— Flint, Ind. 
Wan. ITS. 188S. Ictahawaj.— Seagiove. op. dt., 
3R0. 

Alaeranei (Span. : ' fioorpions ' ) . A ])art 

of the .Apache formerly living in Sonora, 
Mexico, bxfX according to Taylor (Cal. 
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Fanner, Juue 13, roaming, with 

<»Uier bftnde from Tbxas, to the Rio €V>1o- 
lado and n. of (iila r. in Ariz, ami N. 
tfes. Thev were apparently a part of 
the Cbiricanua. 

Alacnpnaynen. A forinor ("huinaiihan 
village ninir Purmima mioeion, Hanta 
Bntera co. , Cal.— Tavlor in Cal. Farmer. 
Oct. 18, 18«>1. 

Aiai«n(,o/a=' buckeye tree'). A Semi- 
nole town near Alafia r., an affluent of 
Tampa bay, Kla. lia inhabitant^), f> \\ in 
niunrier, appear to havn been led by Chief 
AlUgaU>r, and the Alligaton " mav 
havf N'rn th«' f»tiw jM'<»|tU*. They t<toK 
part iu the Hemiiiole war of 1835-42. 

I Ha W. H. ) 

Pmke, Bk. of Iiid!... hk. 4. 77. IMm 

Ala^anilc. .\n Ahtenaand r^ralnkuiiut 
viliaoe near the mouth of Copiier r., 
Alaska. Pop. in 1880, with Kyjik, 117; 
in 1890,48. Serehrcnikof visit. .! tIh- vil- 
lage in but Allen iu land fuunU it 
un what he aoppoeed to be a new dte. 

A^aaik r<«n in C«>nt. X. A. Gthnol.. I. mnp. 
1877. ai*s*nuk. — Pftroff. 10th CoTi»«n». A hxxkn . 29. 
l"*!. aiflfaak. — .'^•rcbrv'iiikof i|Uoted hv Knker, 
Ch^. nu t. AUi.krt. 1901. Anah*nak.— Allen, ibid. 
L<K>kU-ek. lltli ('. ti-iH. Ala^kM, Idl. isyj 

AlAlio-at«ana ^ ihoet' of the wuthern- 
lu. fit ' ) . A phmtry eml»ni< injf the Tona- 
chi (IWl^TT^ niul Aiyaho ' Rf<l.top|»e<l- 
-xhnih) claii.-oi thi' Zniii. — ( iisliiii);, inl'n, 
1H91. 

AUhnlapas. A f«»rn»er Chnina.-han vil- 
lage near Santu Inez niisi^ion, .Santa Bar- 
bara co., fal.— <iHt.><chet in Chief Kng. 

Hf'p . v 'i."):;. is7t>. 

Ala-tengya i " hui ii-tltite ' ). \ phra- 
tral group of the Ilopi, e(>ni*i.''tin}j of the 
Ala I Horn) and LtMivrva (Flute) clans. 

W»-t«iya.— r^wk««<in 19tli Rci>. B. A. K..^. 1901. 

Alali. .\ former Chuniaj^liiMi \ illa'_'<' "ii 
*^;4fita ( 'm?. id., off the ooaet of (]^liforuia. 
A u u.— ih ttMiiaw. BaeoBVaitaia MB. voc«b.. 
a. A. a.. iMMt. 

Alaaaia (Span.: * cotton wood irrove'). 
A ruin»-«l niiel.lo on th.' v. -i.Ie of the 
Kio (iraude, about 10 m. HlM>ve Alba- 
<{uen|ue. Bernalillo co., N. Mex. It waa 
«>ci ijii.-l bytheTifjua until I<)"<1 . an<l w ai* 
furtueriy un the bi^k of the river, but in 
now a mile from It, owinir to chanitea in 
. <.ur<<' of tlic >tr«Miii Hatidelier in 
Arct). im^t Kep., v, 1884 ). It waa the 
mat of a 8pantHb miaflton, with 300 fnhab< 
it.uit^ a^M.iit ]V>i)() 8S. a chiin li ilcil- 
icattnl to Santa Ana which was doubt- 
Imtdeatroved In the Pwehio revolt of 1680- 
^^(Wtancurt '1fi<>7l. T.atr.. ^T.•\.. in, 
;ill, 1871 ). The jjettlfuicut was aft«rwar»i 
TMMa bltahed aa a mifwion vtnita of Alhu- 

'j'i. r-|ii(', (' F. \\. n. *l 

Al»m*!U. Alu-rt in Eiuorj, lie«'i»u., nmii. 1M>*. 
aUa«4&de Mora.— VillA Si-f}c>r. Theatro Am \4. 
i. iV\ AUB*4a.— Abert in Emory K<>< on.. 
M.MA. ■IwmOi— qalleipM (1M4) niKqaotHl, 

IMa fJ9. 

AUatlla. (Sr^n.: ' little cottonwood'). 

A former pueblo of th»* Piro^j on tb'* Rio 
Grandeaboutl2 m. X. ot Soi-orro, N. .Nf^x., 



the (teat of a Francii^caji mission, estab- 
lished early in the 17th century, which 
( iitainiMl a ( Iiiir. h deilicated to Santa 
Ana. The inhabitanta did not participate 
in the Pueblo revolt of 1ft80, and moat of 
them joined tlic Sjianianls in ihcir flight 
to El I'aao, Chihuahua, in the following 
year, however, on the return of Gov. 
()terniiii. the reniaiiiiii^ inhabitants of 
the pueblo tied, whereupou the village 
ma destroyed by the Rpanlaida. The 
population in was 'M). Sec V. tan- 
curt 0687), Teatro Mex., lU, 810, repr. 
1871; Bandelier In Arnfa. Inat Papers, iv, 

AlamiDgo. A village of hostile Dek- 
wareeC?) in 1754, probably on Susque- 
hanna r., Pa,; poa«ibly the people of Al- 
lenioebi, the king " of the Delawarea, 
who lived at Shaniokin about 1750 
( Hi ,kr Tnijf. Wild.,15.S. 1H41). 

Alamo. See iiun Anionio de VaUra. 

Alamo Benito (IRpan.: 'beantifnt (*ot- 
tonw.iiMl*). A small srttlcini iit of Mi.^- 
sion Indiatis on Torres re.«<., 75 m, from 
Mimon Tnle River agency, s. Cal. 

Alino BoiiiU.~Ind. Aft. Rep.. 170. 19M. Allm 

Bonito.— Ibid.. 175. IWJ. 

Alamos (Span. 'r. .tt.nuvooilf*' ). -\ 
pueblo of the Eudeve diyimon of the 
Opata, thetteat of a Sitaniflh minrion estab- 
lished in 1()29; situati .l on a small tribu- 
tary of the Kio Sonora, in Souora, Mex- 
ico. Pop. 165 in 1678, 45 in 1790 ( Hiveni 
<]uoted by Bancroft, Mex. No. States, i, 
513, 1884). 

AmimIob AlantM.— /.ti|>H(u (167s) <|ii<ti(^-d by Ban- 
croft, Oti. cU.. 246. !«■ AlaaoB. -Omw* i y Berm 
Oeoff.. 844. 1M4. 

Alamos. A fnniior ranchc'ria, j>rol>ably 
of the Soljaipuri, on Kio Santa t'ruz, n. 
Ariz.; visited and so named by Father 
Kino about H>97. — liernal ( 1HV»7) quoted 
by Bancroft, Ariz, and N. Mex., 35t>, 1889. 

Alamaeha. A former Choctaw town iu 
Kem|>er co., Mi-s., lfi ni. from Succar- 

nooche cr., an allluent of Tombigliee r. 
Altemutcha Old Twini,— Oat«chec, Creck Migr 
Log.. I. m, \m, 

Alanalia. A former Seminole town in 
Ilaniiltoti CO., Fla., on .\lla|>aha r. It 
wan once under Chief Okmulgee, who 
died before 1820. (r. w. h.) 
A-Ui>fft*lui*tolaflk— Betl in Mome, Rep. to See. 
War. S0«. 1fl22. 

Alaskaite. \ mineral, according to 
Dana (Text-lK>ok Mineral., 420, 1888), m 
called from havin>r ham found in the 
Alaska mine, Pou^rhkeepeie vtulch, Colo.; 
primarily from Ahu^kn, the name of the 
territory of the I'nitiil Stat^^s, and the 
Kmrli^^h ^*uHix -iif. .Maska, art tirdinj; to 
hall, i^ .1erive<l from Ah'tkuhuh, or Alo- 
yrkfu, .-iiiuifyin); ' maiidand,' the term by 
whii-h the Kskiiiu* of rnaht.<ka id. de>ii>r- 
nated the rontinental land of n. w. Amer- 
ica, (a. v. i\) 

Alawahka. The KIk rhm iA the I'm-oa 
lri^»e of New Mexico. — ^Hewett in Am, 
Antliroj>., VI, UKM. 
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AllMrdoiia. Aproviiio«ofFIoridft,jMt>b- 

ably Tiniiuiuanati.—Iiiiachoteii, Deecr. 
de ('Am., 6, lti38. 
AlbM. Given by Hervm in 1785 ( Va- 

tor. Mith., pt. 8. f-w. :U7, 1H16) a>* a 
division of the Illinois, but that is doubt- 
ful. 

Alcalde (Span. : a mayor of a town who 
al»io administers justice). A Fapagu vil- 
\afse, probably in Hma CO., a. Anz.; pop. 
250 in lK(i(i.— PoBtOD in Ind. Afif. Bep. 
1^, 385, itm. 

Aleath. A former Chiunashan villaf^ 
at I^i (Joleta, or, at* stato<1 by a Santa 
Barbara Indian, on Moore's ranch, near 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

aiow.— Taylor In Gal. Vtemer, Apr. M, I86S. 
ai-ki-i'«.— HpobIhiw, Bnenaventnra MB. vncab., 

B. A. K , IsM 

Alchedoma. .V fonner Vtnnan trilie 
which, according to Feather ( iarc^ apoke 

the same Isuij^najre an thv Yuma pr«>i>er, 
and henee U'loiij^'eil t<> the same eloHely 
related Yninan division as the Yuma, 
Mari«'<>pa, an<J Mohave. As early a? 
UJ(>4-(K5 Juan de Oilate found tliem in S 
rancheria.s (the northertuju^t with 2.(H«) 
people in 1(50 houjH*.s) lielow tlie moutl> 
of the<iiiaon the Kio Colorado, hut by 
17«2 (Kud»t Knnayo, i;U), isiM ) tht y oeeii- 
pi(Hl tlie left hank of the Colora*!*) Iie- 
twi-eu the liila and Bill Williams fork, 
and by tiarofo' time (I77»») their ran- 
(•heria.« were seatten-d aloup the Colorado 
in Arizona and California, lK>}rinnin)£ 
about m. below Hill Williams fork and 
exten<lin^ the same distamv «low nstream 
((Tarc»''f, Diary. 423-42S, 45(». HMK)). At 
the latter date they were said to funnl>er 
2,'>(X), and while well disposed toward 
other surroumlin^r trilies, rejianled the 
Yuma and .Mohave ya* enemies, (iaro^ 
says of them: "Theae Jalchedun [Alche- 
domaj Indians are the least ciressed, not 
only m such p>ods as they themselves 
poasese, but aln* in such as they tnide 
with the Jamajabs [Mohave], (ieniirne- 
ebt-s [l^rranoej, Coeomari<"oj»jis [Mari- 
rapa], Vabipais [Yava|)ai]. and Mm^uis 
[Hopi], obtaining from these lastinantas, 
^rdles, and a coarse kind of cloth (>«<i»/a/), 
m exchange for cotton." This statement 
ia doubtless an error, Bt* the .\lchefloma 
raised n<> cottoti, while the Ilojti were 
the chief cultivators of this plant in the 
entire R. W. Accordinjr to Kroeber the 
Alchedoma wi'n* ahsori>ed hy the Mari- 
copa, whom they ioiued Itefore tleeing 
from t bt» Rio Coloraiio before the Mohave, 
A-uiiipcii (U. ],:i'^'rimas <le San I'edro. Sait 
Antonio, and Santa Coleta have l)een 
mentioned aa rancheriaa. ( f. w. h. ) 

AehedoaM.— Vetu>KH.«. Hist. ('at., ii. 185. IT.'ia. 
Alohadom**.— Tii\ lor in Ciil. Farmer. Pec. 6, 1M61. 
Alohedam.— C.nrn'x (ITT.W.t. Diary. 4S8. 1900. 
Alohedumaa.— CnnsHK il74fo quottd by Bftiicrtift. 
Nat. Uiu rs. I. lH>si». AlehiooBua.— Aloedo. Die. 
Go«Jt:.. 1. IN. ITSi;. AlgodoBRM.— Heintzvlman 
(1858) In H. R.. Ex. Do*-. 76. S4th Cong., 42. 1857 
(weins to be ItN-al name ben*K Alfedanas.-' 
BUke In Pac. R. K. Jtep.. v. 112, 1866. AlfodM- 



■••.—Derby. Colorado R.. map. 1R62. Chidumaa. — 
Garc^* (after F>CMlanle. ITIS) , Diary ( 177.V76). 474. 
11X10. Halchedoma.— Zarate S«lim'nm i UjJ9). 
Rel., in I,Mn.I of .Miinshitie. 106. .Ian.. 1900. Hal- 
elieduiiia«.H.iti(T()ft. .\riz. and X. Mex.. l.'ifi. ^H. 

Halchidboma.— A. L. Kn>cber. infn. 1905 
(Mohave name). Hudcoadamat. — Rndn Rnmyo 
(17Ji-M, 24. 1*63 (probahlv the same). Eudeoadaii. — 
Riido Knsnyo (1762), (iiiiteras tnin.sl., VA). ]^M. 
Hudeoadaaes.— Orozeo y Berra.Ge<»^...<V9.353. 1^. 
Jakecbedunea.— Hititoii, HandlxMik to Ariz.. 2H. 
lH7f<. Jalchedon.— Arricivita «1792) qiiotwl bv 
Buiidelier in Areh. Inst. PafH-rs. v, lOO. im). 
Jalohedttm.— Orozfo y Berni, (;e»>R.. :i*t. fniis- 
quotiiijr liariV". >. Jaleheduaet.— ( uincv 177.V7*. i. 
Diary. SJS, lyoo. Talchedon. - Forbes*. Hisl. CkI.. 
162. I.'v39 (mirtprint). Talcheduma.— Domeneeh. 
iK-sert.s. [. 444, 188U. TalohadiuM.— I'ao. K. R. 
Rep , HI. pt. 3, 12I.18B6. 

Alcoz. A former villafre «>f the Kalin- 
daruk division of the Uostanoan family 
in California.— Taylor in Oal. Farmer, 
Apr 20, ]Hm. 

Aleksashkina. A forin<T Kania^iiiiut 

tiskimo .•settlement on WihmI id. in St. 

X'tuil harbor, Kodiak id., Alaska. 
AbkatahUiia.— Tcbenkof quoted bv Baker. iUrng. 
Dfc't. Alfl!ika, 1901 (ca)l«4 a Chining wttlement). 
TnuKnac-iniut.— RnM<. Am. Co. map <{U<>t«-<1 by 

Raker. n>i<l. (mlli'd nil Alent wttlemetit ). 

Aleta. A fimner village, presumably 
Costanoan, ••onnecte<l with iKdores mis- 
sion, San Francis4-o, Cal. — ^Taylor in Cal. 
l-armrr, Oct. IS, 18»>1. 
Aleytac — n.i'l 

Aleut. A branch of the I'iMjiiiiuauan 
family inhabitingr the Aleutian ids. and 

the N. sideof .\laska pen., w. of r<:ashik r. 
The origin of the t<*rm is ol)seure. A 
reaaonable anpnoaition is given by Kngel 
(quote*! by Dal I in .Smith.**on. Coiitrili.. 
XXII, 1878) that Aliut is identical wilii 
the Chukchi word aiiat, Mt*land.' The 
early Kiissian explorers of Kamchatka 
heard from the Chukchi of islanders, 
aliuH, beyond the main Asian shore, by 
whii li the < hiikt lii meant the Diomede 
islanders; l>ut when the llussians fuuiul 
l>eopleon the .Aleutian ids. they supposed 
them to lu' thi»s«' rcferrefl t»» by the 
Chukciii and called them by the Chukchi 
name, and the Chukchi often adopt the 
Hnssian name, .Meut, for themselves, 
thoajxh asserting that it is not their own. 
.\crordintr to i)all, Vnunf)*fin, '|)eople,' is 
the 'jeiH-rif term which the .Meut apply 
to tlu*msi?lves, it being prtdmbly a form 
of the Eskimo /nnuin, plural of Invng, 
funk. 

II is stated by various authorities that 
the \lt !it <liffe'r markedly from the Ea- 
kiiiin ill charaj'ter and mental ability as 
well as in many practices. Accordint; to 
Dall the .Meut iH>ssess greater intelUn't- 
nal capacity tliaii the Kskimo. but are far 
inferior in personal inde|ien<Ien(V. and 
while the Aleuts' physiognomy differs 
somewhat from that of the typical Ks- 
kiujo, individuals are often seen who 
(ran not lie distinguished from ordinary 
Innuit. Xotwithstandintr the diffcrencea, 
there is no doubt that the Aleut are 
an aberrant offshoot from the great 
£squifnauan stock, and that however 
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srwt thi'ir (listiiijfuiHhiii^ truiU< tluw 
navo Tv>"ultt'«l in tin- la|<sf <»f tim«' fnun 
tlifir in!4ular |K>t*ition and i»t'ruliar 
vironment. liall conaidere the evide ii<-i> 
from thi' hIh'II hoaiw conclorive aj< t«> 
the ideiititv with tnc cimtinental Ks- 
kinio (if toe eariy hihabitants of the 
island." a.** n-trards inipIiMnentH and wt^ap- 
oiut TbcttnitinionvafforJtMl l>y hiiiv'uafie 
seeoofl to be equally concla-^ivi-, tlmn^ti 
{>frhap« less evident. The Aleut lan- 
)niage, thuUKh differing greatly fnmi the 
diatoctii of the miunland, poa8We>' many 
worrlfi wh«n*e root.** are eoinmon t+t the 
h^kiniu tongues. The Aleut are «livided, 
chiefly on <lialeetal grounds, into Tn- 
ala-k;irH, who itdiahil the Fox id.^., the 
w. part of .Kht-^ka pen., and the Shu- 
Mia^'iQ ids., and Atkans who inhabit the 
Aridreanof. Riit, and Near ids. When 
tir>t vi»*ite«l by tlie Iiutt."?ian.>^ the .Meutian 
ids. had a n.ueh lai;ger population than 
at present. At* eoinii«re<l with the main- 
land h>kiiiio and the Indianti the Aleut 
are now nn warlike and docile, thoU]^ 
th«»y foufrht well when first diwovere<l, 
hot had onlv dart.« ii^im>t the Uusnian 
fiieanns and were eonaequently soon 
over|jowen*d. and they srHt'diiy <*anie 
un«ler thf al>Hjlute |»«iwer«»t the Ku.><Hian 
tradern, who tn'ate<l them with great 
rnielty and brutality. Thi.«< treatment 
ha'l the etfiH't of rethu ing them, it le wud, 
to 10 ]iercentof their original number, 
an^l the *»ur\ ivortJ were hehl in a condition 
ol^ktvery. l-ater, in 1 794-1 HIS, the Hu8- 
fliaii GoveniiiK ut iiiterffri'<l to regulate 
the relations l>etiveeii tradi-rv and natives 
with the result ot Homewhat ainclionit- 
infi thfir condition. In I^^Jl the mi.i- 
s'ionary Venianunoff U'ganhi.-!; labors, and 
to hm i.s largely «lue m(wt of the im- 

firovement, moral and mental. Through 
ii« t'xertionn and ttna*^ of hi.H <'olalx)r- 
en« of the (ireek church all the Aleut 
were ChriKtiaoiaed and to some extent 
e<lucat(Hl. 

The |M)t>ulation of the Aleutian i<l».. 
which l»ef<>re the arrival of the Hu.'^Hians 
wa.- by thfir own tratlitiou 25,UU0 (which 
entiniate, judging by the |i<reat number of 
ttieir village siten, l>all does not think 
excf«*ivc), in IH.'i4, accordingto Venianu- 
noff. waf -,247, of whom 1,497 l)elongtHl 
to the K. or I'naliLskan division an<l 7-')0 
to the w. <ir Atkan diviMon. Actrord- 
ing to Father Shaieanekov there were 
alx'Ui l,4<n)on the Aleutian ids. in 1H4H. 
After the epidemic of BDiailpox in that 
y»-ar ttmif 900 were left. In 1874 Dall 
estimated the population at i',^!),^, includ- 
ing mixed bloods. According to the cen- 
mm of 1890 there were 9<>8 Ateut and 734 
mixed-bloods, total 1,702; in 1900 the 
ttatiMtic«< of the previous decade were 
reueate<i. 

The following are Aleot villages: Akn- 



tan, Attn, Avatanak, Belkofnki, Biorka, 
Chernofyki, Kidi-r. Iliulink, Ka.Hheega, 
Korovinski. Makushin, .Miiwhik, Mor- 
/.hovoi, Nate«'kin, Nazan, Nikolaief, Nik- 
oltiki, I'avlof, IVigromni, Porwif, St (ieorge. 
St Paul, Sannak, Unga, Vo^«ne«sen!^ki. 
The following villages no longer exist: 
.\gulok, Akun. Alitak, Artelnof, Beaver, 
Chaliuknak, Ikolga, Imagnii', Iti hatlak, 
Kalekhta, Kutchlok, Riechesni, S«'re<lka, 
Sieaguk. Takamitka, Tigid<la, Totchikala, 
Tulik, Ugamitzi, Uknodok, Tnalga, Ve- 
selofski. The following ruine<l place« 
have l>een discovered on a single island, 
-\gattu, now uninhabitetl: Agonakagna, 
Atkulik, Atkigyin, Ilachinnik, flamnu- 
lik. flanilik, llapkiig, lligtiguk, Hilk- 
suk, Ibin, Imik, Iptugik, Isituchi, Ka- 
kuguk. Kamuksusik, Kaslukug, Ki^- 
situtok, Kikchik, Kikun, Kimituk, Ki- 
tak, Kuptagok. Magtok, Mukugnuk, 
Navisok, Sik.sitok, Bunik, Ugiatok, Ugti- 

kun, Ugtuuuik, Uka^ihik. 
aUratwuw.— Drake, Bk. of IndH., bk. i. 16. IMS. 
Alraton.— HolmtKTK. Ktbnul. Hkixs.. 7. IflSA. 
AImto.-DHU in Proe. Cal. ACttd. fM., iv. 16. 
1873. AIa]rot.-^xe. Bitw. Diae.. 17»7. AUb* 
vitm*.— Powell inOont. N. A. Ethnol., ni.6fia.lS77 
(OlBinentke name). OMgataky.— Mationey (IMS) 
In Senate Ex. Due. tit), 41«t Oung.. Sd mm., 19, 
ISIS ('easlemen': RuMtaaiced tana v( Alviit 
name). bs^ti^-Xaag'n.— Hnmholdt. New 
Spain, u. SKI. 1822 (own nanip: ' men of the emt*: 
refen only to the Aleut livinK K. of Umnak 
Htr. in voiitnidiHtinc?tion to the tribet* w. of It.— 
Dall. Inf'n, 1905). KaUfl1a76kiki.~Cnxe.Rn1w. 
Diar., I. 219. 17K7. Khaffia' tiyi-kbia'-khia.— 
Dall ia Oont. N. A. Etbnul., 1, £1. ixn i»ig. ' east- 
cm people'). Sxisaataaalioaa&ia.— Finart in 
M^m. Soc. Ethnol. I'aria, xi. 157, 1S72 (name of 
natives of Shumagin tda. an«l of Aleut nf Alaska 
pen: ' men of the eaat ' ). OoB^Sagaa.— Veniaml- 
nofl quoted by Peuoff, Kith Oemnis, Alaiika. 146, 
1884. TaialiMDiUaa.— PInart In Mtei. Soc. Ethmd. 
Paris, XI, Ifi6b.l872 (own name: 'men '). Takha> 

E— Petroff. lOUi Oenma. Alaska, 146. IMM 
lakbotana name). Tazsia-na.— Davidof In 
Dff. Wdrterb., d. Kinai-»pr.. 29. 1874. TSx- 
(mna.— Doroschin In Radloff, wSrterb., d. Kinal- 
iivr., 29. 1874 (Knalakhoiana name). Tiyakb'n* 
ala.— Pinart, op. elt. VasMui^Applegate in 
11th Ceninis, Alaska. 85. ISIB. v-aflac'ta.— Dall 
In Goat. N. A. Ethnol.. i, 22. 1877 (own national 
name). 

Alexandrovsk. A Kaniagmiiit village 
and trading ]H>ijt on tirahum harbor, 
Alaska; jnip. 88 in 1880, 107 iu 181M). 

Alexandroaik.— I'lMt mute map, IMXt. AUaaa- 
drovik.— IVin>JT. 10th CensuH. Alu'^ka. 29. 18KI. 
laidlisbBav.— UthtTensua, Alaxka, 16S.1MB. Pert 
OiihaA— iMd.. m. 

Alwaiof. .\ riinagmiiit village in the 
Yukon delta, .Vla^ka; |»op. 1(> in 1880. 
Alexeiefs Odinotchka.-^l VtrolT. luth Ceninu. 

Algio. A tennapplie«l by II. R. Si^IumjI- 
craft to the .Algonquian trilK'** an»l lan- 
guages, and u.se<l 0(^-ai<ionalty by other 
writers nince bin time. vl/;/*V/iw'it< em- 
ployed by Some Canailian French i*t«ay- 
lati*. Schoolcraft himaelf ( Ind. Tribes, V, 
53(5, IS.'S.i) includes the term in hie lij*t of 
words ot Indian origin. Thewonl seems 
to lie fiirmed arbitrarily from Alg, a ^rt 
of Algonkin, and the Knglish adjectival 
tannination tc. (a. p. c.) 
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Algonkimn. A ^'olo^ical terui umhI I<> 
designate an imiiortant K'ri<'t< of rovkx 
lying between tlu* An-hean ami the Pale- 
ozoic Hvstt'ms. ThfK* rorkH are moKt 
pnHiiiiifiit ill the region of L. Supmor, a 
chanu teristi*! territory of the ItitliunH of 
the AI>;on(|nian family, wlieme tiie name. 
Geologi«t« e^teak of the "Algonkian |«- 
riod." (a. f. c. ) 

Algonkin (a name hitlierto variounly 
and erroneouslv interpreted, hut Hewitt 
MtigjieHtH that it Is prohably from ( Mioniae) 
tiifffMjintiiLiut/, or ahjooiindiinj. * at the 
vAfU'v of 8i>earing fish and eels [from tlu- 
Ik)W of a canoe] ' ). A tenn applied orijii- 
nally to the Weekarini, a t<iiiall Aljioii- 
quian trilje foniierly living on the i»re!^ent 
(Tatineau r., a tributary of Ottawa r., k. 
of the present eity of Ottawa, in (.2uel>e<-. 
Later the name wiis umhI to include alno 
the Amikwa, Kiche^'ipirin^, Kinonche, 
Kisiikon, Miiskiijiiiiik, Matnwat hkirini, 
MiKsisdiu^m, Michacondihi, Nikikouek, 
( )noi)chatanmon, (Mkemanitii:ou, Ou&so- 
uarini, l)utaouakami>;onk, < )nt<httupjii, 
Powatinj^, Sagahiptnirini, and Sagnitao- 
uni^aiiia. Frt*nch writers Hometinui4 
calU'd the Mniitiivruais encountered along 
the lower St I^wreni e the Lower Algon- 
quius, iMrauw they Hpoke the name lan- 
snage; aii<l the ethnic stock and family of 
langiiageti has been natnetl fnjm the Algon- 
kin, who formed a clow* allianc*e with the 
French at the Hn<t Mettlement of Canada 
and reeeive<l their help again^^t the 
Iroquoit). The latter, however, afterward 
procnreil firearniH and WM»n forced the 
Algonkin to abandon the St Lawrence 
region. Some of the IwndH on Ottawa r. 
tied w. to Mackinaw aiul into Michigan, 
where thev control idatetl and liecanie 
known under the mo<lem name of Ot- 
tawa. The otherx Med tit the n. and k., 
beyond reach of the Inxiuoits, but gradu- 
ally found their way back and nnxTUpieti 
the «-ountry. Their chief yatfierinj; place 
and niii«iion station wa^ at Three KiverH 
in (^uelH!!'. Nothing i« known of their 
>«ocial orjraiiization. The han«ls now nf- 
ognimi a^i Algonkin, with their {Kipulation 
in 1900, areaf followH. In Ottawa: Oohlen 
lAke. Hti; N«»rth Renfrew, '2Si\: (;ib- 
Hon (Iniquoii^ in part), 128. In C2uel)ec: 
River He^ert, 'Mi; Tendscaming, 20S; 
f^ke of T\vc» Moimtains (Iroquois in 
part), 447; total, 1,5:^>. As IaU> at< 1894 
the Canadian Indian Office Included as 
Algonkin also l,<17i» sirag^lers" in I'on- 
tiae, < >ttawa co.. Champlain, and St Mau- 
rice, in tiuelxH', but these are omitted 
from suhscqnenl n piirts. In 1SS4 there 
were3,S74 Algonkin in QucIk'c province 
and in e. Ontario, including the Temin- 
cannng. Kollowinjiare the Al>;onkin vil- 
lagetf, i*o far an they are known to have 
been recorded: Cape Magtlalen, Kj^, 
UartweM^Isleaox ToorteB(Kicbeeipirini 



and Nipiudng), Rouge River, Tangouaen 
( Algonkin and Huron), (j. m. c. t.) 
Abnuki. For forms of this uiiril ti|>(>lit-<l u»thr- 
A Im 1 1 k 111 , M'«' AliiKikt, Akw&aake. — Hrvtm-iif 
M'l I ! \ S4'hool<THft. liid. TrilwH. iv, _M7. l^Sl. 
Aiafonkina. — ('niKliuii ilTr'iTM in >fontl>l> AUi. 
Jour. <i<H)l . 27J. I.SU. Algokin, Ml Kt lizle 
qilottnl liv 'l utiiu-r. Narr.. ;<>■-'. 1h;:<i Al(ronieeuuin, — 
Sclioolcmfl. liiil. 'rriJM->, 1 :■'» l"- W Alroine 
quini. — ll)iil.. v, liX. ISV). Aljominequiii.--('lium- 
l.laiTi I <Kuv.. V, pt. 2. lyci. 1X70. Aifom- 

quins. — .SnK>ir'l i lt);J<W. CaiiaclM. i, lSti6. Al- 
joncain*. - Hcnin iiin. Nt'U Imm- , y.i. Alg«B- 
rini.- Trae y i i iu N. V. !'<»(• Col. Hisi . ni, 
T.S3, l.»c>;i. Algonquin. — .Mur^i N Am.. Zi^. 1<.»">. 
Al^nic Indian*.— St li(H(i< rull IikI Triln^s, i. 
1KJ)1. Alronkint.— Ileiiiifpiti < ItVv;^ in Il ;rri«, 
Voy. ami Tmv., li, 91»>, ITU'v Algonmequm.— 
Martin iti Brt'SNiiii, K»'l. Abr»''>riV. aiy. 1< Algo- 
novin».— .\lctMlo, i>ii'. tit'OK., V. 1?0, 1"»V Algon- 
quaint.— J*'*. \tl\\ 3, l.'^'iS. Algonquens. 

SrliiMilcrafl. Iiid. TriU*. II, :Vvs. ls.SJ. Algon- 
quin. — J»'«. Kt l UkW, 14. 1S.V*. AlgxMmenquini. — 
KfaiU' ill ."^tnnford, ('omtH'iul., 1^7M. Algo- 
quina. — Lo\vi!<aii«l Clark. Trav., i, map, 1S17. Al- 
foquoia, — .\«i«1onan1. Fur Wt si, 2ti7. l>H»i9. Al^u- 
inquin*.— f ;<iri{i> I !t..'i>- 1 in Mr. Hist. .»mk'. t oll.. 
n,(>7, 1M7. Algoumekini. ^jallatin in Trans. Am. 
Alit)«|. Sh-.. II, -M. \KU<. Algotunequini.— r>e I^et 
i lifcilt) •|Uotc<l liV Vatt-r. .M It liriilalcs, pt :J. stn-. 
:i. 4iV\. |H|«i. Alfoumequin*. -Chain in (Iti*^'':^*. 
• Knv , M. s, 1S7U. Algumenquini . Kiii»rslvy, 
st.imiiinl Nat. Hist., pt. 6, U7. l^^Sf Alincoii- 
guint.— N'icolls I itftki) in X. V. r>(x- c.l ilt^l.. i i. 
H7, Is-V^. AlkonkinB. — Hiitchiit'- 1 7T> . .luot*-*! by 
.lifTcrvoii. Noll's. 111. ISiii. Alquequin. -I.loyil in 
.li'iir Anthrop. Inst. <;. B.. iv. 44, 1^7.'>. Alton- 
kin*.— Clinton { 174."») iu N. Y. DtK*. Col. Hist., vi. 
■>l. 1H.V. i mbiprint). AMmUm.— CUnion (1746). 
iliid.. ^7(1. 

^goaqnian Family (adapteil from the 
name of the Algonkin tribe). A lin- 
gui.^tic stock which formerly CKVunicfl a 
more extendeil area than any otiier in 
North America. Their territory reached 
from the k. shore of Newfoundland to 
the Rocky int.<. and from Churchill r. to 
I'amlicosd. The e. jwrte of this territory 
were .««'parate<l by an area occupied by Iro- 
quoian tribes. On tlie e. Algonqaian 
trilteH skirte<l the .AtUtntic coast from 
Newfoundland to Neuse r.; <ni the 8. they 
toiirhnl on the territories of the eastern 
Siouan, southern Irocjuoian, and the 
Muskhogejin families; on thew. they bor- 
dcrrtl (in the Siouan area; on the x. w, on 
the Kitimahan and Athapascan; in l.abra- 
dor they came into contact with the Ke- 
kiiofi; in Newfoundland they siirrounde<l 
on three sides the Beothuk. The Chey- 
enne and .\rafwho move<lfrom the main 
body and liii'tefl out into the plains. 
Although there ia a gi^neral agreement as 
to th«' |M*<jpleR which should be inclu<led 
in I his faniilv, inforinatittn in n^ard to the 
numerous diale<'tH is tt>o linuted to justify 
an attempt to givi> a strict linguistic cla9> 
silication; the data are in fact so mea- 

ST in many iuBtancee as to leave it 
Hibtful whether certain bodies were 
confe<leracie>, trihe>, hands, or 4'lans, es- 
pecially IxHlies which have become ex- 
tinct or can not be identified, since early 
writiTs havi' fr»'<|ncntly designated s<'t- 
tlementti or bands of the same tritie aa 
diatinot tiibw. As in the case of all In- 
dians, tcaTelers, observing part of a tribe 
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s^ettletl at one plan- :int1 jinrt at niiothfr. 
havf fmjueutlv taken tlu*ni lor diftiTi'iit 
ner>ple!*, and nave dignified sinirle 
la^fs?, wtthMiientH, or ImndHwitli the title 
*'tribe" or " natiou," uuinetl from the 
lot^litT or the ehief. It \n generally ini- 
{M-.s^iblp tn tli-ci iTiiinnte iM'twiMui trilH -- 
antl villager throughout the greater part 
of Nev ^glatxi and along the Atlantic 
(*r>:i~t, fxrtfn' 1 iidianf there peoni tn Imve 
ixi'ti gruu|)ed into tuuall coniinunitie^, 
each taking it« name from the {)riiu-ipal 
vtllac^e of till- <^'n pufi or frf)Tn a nei^rhhorint? 
etre^iiijorothernaturHl feature. Whether 
the^e were auhordinatetoHome real triital 
authority or of eqnal rank and intenle- 
pendent, although ntill allied, it is ini- 
poMiible in many iuHtanren to deter- 
rniru'. Sinre true tribal orjratii/.ution in 
found aniong the better known branches 
and can be traced in several initanres in 
the eastern divinion, it is pn snntf .I that 
it was ff*'neral. A geographic elasnitica- 
ti " 1 1 • > I the A lgon< J uian tribes followii: 

Western divi^^ion, cotiipri»«ing thrw 
groujj^' dwt-Uiiif; along the K. sIoik- of the 
Rocky nds: Blackioot eonfe<leraev, eom- 
jio«r-.lot till' siksika, Kuinah, and Hegan: 
Arapaho and C'i»eyenne. 

Northeni diviNion, the moet extenidve 

one, streti'hin^r from tin* »>xtre!r»e s. vv. 
of the Algfjnquiau ana to the extreme 
B., chiefly N. of the St Lawrence and the 
■_'r>at lake**", iuiliiding several '^Totiyis 
which, on account of iiimifiicient knowl- 
edge < I their linguistic relations, can only 
partially t>r outlineil: ChipfH'wa group, 
embracing the free (?), Ottawa, Chip- 
pewa, and Missisatiga; Algonkin group, 
comprising thr> Nipin^ing, Teniiacaming, 
Abittibi, and Algonkin. 

Nortbea.«tern division, einbra< ing the 
tril>e8 inhabiting e. CiuelH-c, the >Iari- 
time Provinces, and K. Maine: tlie Mon- 
taimais gronp, t'oropcwed of the Nascapee, 
Montagnais, Mista>*«in, Hersiannte, anfl 
Papinoi'hois; Abnaki Lrroii]i, compriKinv' 
the MicoiaCy Malei itc, {'a^tnatpirKldy, 
Aro<?agtintacook, Sokoki, I'enobocot, aiid 
XorridgewfM'k. 

Ontral division, including groui>H that 
resided in WiHcon.*in, Illinois, Indiana, 
Michijzan, and Ohio: Menominee; the 
Hauk group, incluilin^'the Sauk, Fox, ami 
Kickapoo; Ma.<couten; I'otawatomi; Illi- 
nois branch of the Miami group, com- 
prising the Peoria, Ka.xka.'^kia, Cahokia, 
Tamaroa,and Michigatnea; Miami branch. 
coinf>osetl of the Miami, Piankjtshaw, and 
Wea. 

Eastern flivis'ion, embracing all the 
Algonfjuian tribes that lived along the 
Atlantic coast s. of the Abnaki and in- 
cluding several confe<leracieH and groups, 
as the Pennacook, MaHsachu>H?t, Wam- 
panoag, Narragsinset, Nipmuc, Montauk, 
Mohegan, Mahican, wappinger, Deia- 



wares, Shau nce. Nanticoke^Conoy, Ptow- 
hatan, and i'andico. 

Ah the early settlements of the French, 

iMitch, and I'ngli.«*h were all within the 
territory i>l the eastern mend>er>t ot the 
family, they were* the first aborigines 
N. of the (iulf of Mexico to feel the 
lilighting effect of contai i with a sujKirior 
race. .\s a rule the relatifnis of the 
French with the Al;: >nquian trilies were 
frien<lly, the Foxes being the only tribe 
agaiuNt whom they wage<l war. The 
Kiivrlish r^ettlrinents were often enjratrcd 
in border wars with their Algonquian 
neighbom, who, continually pres-^ed far- 
ther toward the inleritir by the a«lvancing 
wiiite iuunigration, kept up for a time a 
futile struggle for the posBCflsion of their 
territory. The i.T-tern tribes, from 
Maine to ( arolinu, were dt iVate<l and 
their tribal oi^nization was broken up. 
S«»nu^ withdrew to Canada. otht rF crossed 
the mountain» into the (Jltio valley, while 
a few baixls were locate<l on reservatif)n8 
by the whites otdy to dwindle and ulti- 
mately l)eeon)e extinct. Ot manv of the 
smaller trilH« of New England, Virginia, 
and other eastern states there are no liv- 
ing representatives. Kven the laiiguagi.'s 
of some an* known only by a few words 
in(MitioiuHl by eaily historians, while 
some tribes are known only hv name. 
The Abnaki and others who ded into 
Canada w'ttled jdong the St Ij^wreiice 
under the protecti(»n ui the I rench, 
whose acUve allies they became in all the 
subs(K|Ucnt wars with the Kntrli^^h d<»wn 
to the tail of the French puwer in ( anada. 
TlK>8e who crossi'd the Allegheny ints. 
into the Ohio valley, together with the 
Wyandot and the native Algoiujuian 
tril>es of that region, formed them.selvi^ 
into a loo<e confefleraey, allied first with 
the Freni li and afterward with the Kng- 
lish against the advancing settlements 
with the declared purpose of preserving 
the Ohio r. as the Indian l)oundary. 
Wayne's victory in 1794 put an end to the 
stru|a^I<-, and at the treaty of (ireenville in 
179.T the Indians acknowlcdgif I their de- 
feat and niade tlu' first eeK^^ioi nd w. 
of the Ohio. Teeinnseh and liiw Iwother, 
KUskwatawa. instigated by liritish in- 
triguers, a-jain aroiisi'd the western tribes 
again.«^tthe I idted States a few years later, 
l»ut the •li.«a.»*trous defeat at Tip|»ei'anoe in 
1811 and the d«'ath of their leader broke 
tlie spirit of the ItuHans. In 1S15 th<»s4» 
who had taken part against the rnite<l 
States during the War of 1812 made i^^'M-e 
with the ( iovernnient; then l)egan the 
series of treaties by whicli, within thirty 
years, most of the Indians <»f this region 
ceded their Undaattd removed w. of the 
Mississi|>pi. 

A faetor v\ h eontrihuted greatly to 
the decline ui tiie Algonquian ascendency 
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WBB tile iKjWf r of the InMjiiuiun confetl- 
eracy, which l)y the Ix'guiniiig of the 
17th century ha<t <U'\ ('I"]m(1 a |«nver 
destined to luakf them tlu' sytmir^e of 
the other Indian |to])ulation from the 
Atliuitir tn tht' ^ii»'isMipl•i and from 
Ottawa r. in ( anada to the TenneHwee. 
After destroN iriL' the Huron and the Krie, 

they tunu-.l tln ir priwer chiefly aj/ainst 
the Algonquian iiiU\-, and ere \vn^ Ohio 
and Indiana were nearly deserted, only 
H few villa^ei* oi Miami n uiaiiiiiiL' h« re 
and th»^re in the norlhera jMirtioii. The 
rejiioii s. an<l w. they made a desert, 
cli'aririL' of native inhahitantw the ulmlr 
country within 500 ui. of their stais. 
The Afgonquian trib«« fled hefori' them 
to the n-^ion (»f the ti[»{H'r lakes and the 
bunkH of the Mi.-si--si]i|)i, and only when 
the French had i:iiaraiitee<l them protec- 
tion ajrainsl tln ir <lea«lly Uh'h did they 
venture tij turji l*at k toward the K. 

Th»» central Aljronijuianfs are tail, aver^ 
airiiiK' al M lilt 17^5 cm.; thi v ha\i' the typ- 
ical Indian iiativ, lieavv anti prominent, 
flomewhat hooked in men, 6atter in 
women; tln-ir cheek hom«H are heavy; 
the head amon«r the tril»es of the ^reat 
lake?! ifi \ fiv la tire and alm(»Ht hrachyce- 
plialic, liut >liowin>; conniderahle varia- 
tion; tlie lace in very lar^e. The type of 
the Atlantic coa8t Aljfonquians can hardly 
bedeterinitied ir>>u\ li\ iiiu' iti<li\ idnals. a^- 
no full-hloo<ls survive, but i^kullw tuiual 
in old burial ^round«i show that thev 
were tall, their lares not <|nite su liroad, 
the headn naich more elunf^utt- ait<i re- 
markal>l\ hij;h, resemhlin^r in tliis resj>ect 
the I lskinio anil 'jnt;<;e>itin^ the p<>-,-iliiIif y 
that oil tiie New Kn^land coju^t there may 
have been some mixltire with that type. 
The Chev(>nne and Arapali<> are evt'n 
taller than tlu c t-ntral Alj<on<iuianh. lhi;ir 
faces are laiV'T. their heads more elon- 
gate. It is worthy of rennirk that in the 
retfion in which the n»oun«i builders' re- 
mains are found, roamleii heads im-- 
vailid. and the present pfjinlation of the 
rfjimi art! als<» iimn- routid-lieaded, |H.'r- 
haps .-iij.'uestinjr fusion of blood (Boat*, 
inf'n, r.Hr»). .S-e Analouti/. I'/ii/siofoi/tf. 

The religious beliefs of the eastern Al- 
gotKpiian tribes were similar in their lead- 
in<_' feattiret*. Their my th« an- nnntenms. 
Tlnir 'leities, or nutnitnit, ineiiidin>;«il»jecfs 
animate and inanimate, were many, but 

the i liirf i-iilttire hero, he t<t\vliittii tlic 
creation and eontrol of ihe woild were 
ascribe*!, was substantially the s;ime in 
character, althouirh known by various 
names, amontr <lifferent tribes. A« Man- 
iljo/ho, or Mi( haV)o, amon^ theChipfiewa 
and iither lak> tribes, he wa.s usually 
identified iu^ a fabulous j;reat rabbit, 
li< arinv' .some relation to the sun; and 
this idrntifli atioji with the jrreat rabbit 
api>earH lu liave prevailed am«>ug other 



triinw, l»ein); found as far >. as Maryland. 
Brint<m (Hero Myths, 1H82) believea 
this mytholo^i( al animal t(» have V>een 
merely a syndnd of liijht. adoptetl be- 
cause of the >imilarity lietween the 
Alj£oii(]iiian words for rabbit and lisht. 
Ainoii^' tljc Sik.^ika iliis t liief t)enetict*nt 
deity wasi known att Naniw, aqion^ the 
Abnaki as KetihiniweSK, among the 
New Kngland tribes sm Kieiitan, VVoo- 
natid, C'autantowit, etc. He it was who 
iTPUttd the World by magic |Kiwer, peo- 
pled It with ^aaie aud the other ani- 
mals, taught his favorite people the arts 
of the chase, and travp tficTii corn and 
Ijeans. But this deity wa« distinguished 
more for his magical ptiwers and hia 
ability to ovent^Jiie opposition by trick- 
ery, dewption, and falsehood than for 
benevolent «iualities. The objects of 
naturt; were ueities to them, asthesnn, 
the moon, tire, trees, lakes, and the va- 
rious animals. Respect was also paid to 
the four (Cardinal jxiints. There wa** a 
general !»elief in a soul, shade, or imnior- 
Ull Mpiritnal nature not only in man but 
in atiimals and all other tlungs, ami in 
a spiritual aix>de to which this »oul went 
after the death of the body, and in which 
the orfii|iations and enjfiyniont? were 
supposcil to be sinnlar to those of this 
life. Priests, (»r conjurers, calle^l by the 
whites nieilii iiM>-tnen, played an iini>or- 
tant part in iheir .social, political, and 
religious systeine. They w ere supposed 
to possess intiiictUN' witli spirits or other 
agencies, v\hicli they could brin^ to their 
aid in t>)'.ving into the future, uflictitig 
or curing <lisease. etc. 

Among the trit>es from a. New England 
toOttrolina, including especially the Mo- 
began, Delawans, tlie i>eople of the 
Pijwhatan confederacy, and the Chippe- 
wa, descent was reckoned in the female * 
line; anions' the I'otawatomi, Abnaki, 
Blackteel, and probably niu«t of the 
northern t ribes, in the male 1 ine. Within 
recent timt^s descent has In-en paternal 
also among the Mcnuiuinee, Sauk uiul 
Fox. Illinois, Kit'kapoo, and Shawnee, 
and, jdtIio(i(_di it ha« been stated that it 
Wiis aui ienllv maternal, there is no satis- 
faeti .ry [>roof of thif . The Cree, Arapalio, 
and ( 'heyemie are with, lut clans or gentes. 
The L'ens or ( Ian Wits usually governetl by 

ai'liK'i. who Ml some cases was installed 
bv the hi a Is "i ( it her clans or geiites. 
The trihi also had its chief, usually se- 
IwtCfl iroju a partiadar dan or gens, 
though till' manner of ( hoosiiig a chief 
aud the authority ve^ie«i in him varied 
somewhat in the' different tril>e». Tbta 
was the iH'a<'e chief, whose authority was 
not absolute, and who had no |)art iu 
the declaration of war or in carrying it 
on. the 1( ader in the cjunjraign Iwingone 
who had acquired a riglit to the poai- 
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tion by tioUil (le<.'<lH and skill. In t^mw 
XtWhv the titU* «»f r\uv( waw liere«litary, 
Miil the •liHthirtion K'twtHMi a jHiuvrhicf 
and a war chief h jis uot oliservetl. The 
chiefH powers anauit; some trilx^, as the 
M iaini, were jtmiter than in (ithere. The 
};«»rernnient wae <iirecte<l in weijrhty luat- 
ten* hya council, conf»i>»ting of the chief?' 
of the clan^! or gentes of the tribe. It 
wan by tlieir authority that tribal war 
waf undertaken, peace oonclude<l, terri- 
torv gfjid, etc. 

"fhe Algooquiau trilx'H were mainly 
8e<lent«ry and a^rrionltural, probably the 
onlv exc»'ption>* bfinf? tlK>gt' of the cold 
nvfon»< )>| C anaila and the Siksika of the 
plains. The("hip|H'wa did not formerly 
t-ultivate the Hoil. Maize wa.M the wtaple 
Indian food pnwluct, but the tribes of 
the re}fi<»n of the great taken, particularly 
the .Nlenominee, n»a<ir cxtt-n.-ive uk* of 
wild ri«*e. The Powhatau tribes nused 
enough niaixe to supply not on\y their 
own wants but tluwe of the Virginia 
oidoni.«<is for aome years after the found- 
in>r « if Jamestown, and the New England 
<-i>Uniists werv more than once relieved 
from hunger by corn raised by the na- 
Xlveei. In 17?»2 Wayne's army found a 
eontinuou." plantation along tlit- I'litirt' 
len^Eth of the Maumee from Ft Wayne 
to jL Erie. Ahhongh <lepending chiefly 
*»n hunting and fishing for subsistence, 
the New England tribes caltivate<l large 
quantities of maise, beane, pumpkins, 
and tolmci". It is said thev under- 
stfx>«l the advanta^ of fertilizing, using 
Hsh, shells, and ashes for this purjwse. 
The t<K>ls tlu'y used in pre|)aring the 
ground and in cultivation were usually 
wooden 8|i«de*» or hoes, the latter being 
nia<te by fa.*«teniti<: t< • a stick, as u handle, 
aehell, the i<houlder blade of an animal, or 
a tortoiM> fihetl. It was from the Algon- 
• juian trilies that the whites first learned 
to make hominy, succotash, samp, maple 
sugar, iohnnycake. etc. Gookin,in 1674, 
thus •l»'s«Til>es the methinl of pre{Kiring 
fwMl among the Indians of MaflHaehusetts: 
"Their f«»o<l is ^uerally boiled mai^, 
or Indian »-»»rn, mixeil with kidn<-\ Ix ans, 
or aouieiiuies without. .\l o, they fre- 
quently l>oil in this pottage fif^h ancl flesh 
••f all s^irtf, either new tak< ii or dritil, 
m shad, eels, aiewives, or a kind of her- 
ring, (»r any other sort of fish. Rnt tliev 
«lry mostly those sorts liefore lut ntioned. 
These they cut in nieces, bones and all,' 
ami boil tbem in the aforesaid ]><>ttage. 
I have wondere<l many times that thev 
were not in danger ot being choked with 
fisb honee; bnt they are m dexterous in 
se|>arating tin- bones fnun flu- fisli in 
their eating thereof that they are iu no 
baxanL Alao, they boil in this frumenty 
all »tTis of flesh they take in hunting, 
as veniaoQ, beaver, bear's tleah, moose. 



otters, rat^eoous, etc., cuttiug this flesh 
in small pie(vs and tioiling it as afore- 
said. Alw», tlie\ mix with the said im)(- 
tage several sorts of ns^ts, as Jerusalem 
artlchokw, an<l gn>undnuts, and other 
roots, and ]>ompions, and s<{uashes, and 
also several sorts of nut« or masts, as oak 
ac<»rns, chestnuts, and walnuts; these 
luiske<l and dried and pf»wdered, they 
thicken their pottage therewith. Also, 
sometimes, they beat their maize into 
meal and sift it through a basket math; for 
that burpose. With this meal Ihe;^' make 
brean, baking it in the ashes, covering the 
dough with leaves. S< inetimes they make 
of their meal a small sort of cakes and boil 
them. They make also a certain sort of 
meal oi i>arched maizt?. This meal they 
i-all 'nokake.'" Their pots were made 
oi clay, somewhat ejjft-shaped; their 
dishes, s|)oons, and ladK -* of wood; their 
water {>ails of birch bark, doubled up 
so as to nuike them four-cornered, witfi 
a handle. They also had baskets of va- 
rious sizes iu which they placed their 
provisions; these were made of rushes, 
!<talks, corn husks, grass, and Iwrk, often 
omautented with colored hgurea of ani- 
mals. Mats woven of bark and rushes, 
dressed deerskins, feather garment.^'. an<l 
utensils of wood, stone, and horn are 
mentit >iie« 1 l)y ex plorers. Fish were taken 
with !io<»k?i, sfH'ars, and nets, in canoes 
and along the shore, on the sea and in 
the pon(M and rivers. Thev captured 
without much trouble all t^ie smaller 
kinds of fish, and, in their canoes, often 
drag|i^ sturgeon with nets stoutly made 
of Canada hemp fDc rorest. Hist. Tn«ls. 
Conn., 1853). Canoes used for Ashing 
were of two kinds — one of birch bark, 
very light, but liul>Ie to overset; the other 
ma«'le irom the trunk of a laiig;e tree. 
Their clothing was composed chiefly of 
the skins of animals, tanned until soft 
and pliable, and was sometimes orna- 
mentetl with paint and tieac^ made from 
shells. Occasionally they decke<l them- 
selves with mantles ma<le of feathers 
o\'erlapping each other as on the back of 
the fowl. The dress of the wiunen vun- 
siste<l usually of two articles, a leather 
shirt, or nndeigarment, ornamented with 
fringe, arul a skirt of the sjiuie material 
fastened nmud the waist with a lielt anil 
reaching nt«rly to the feet. The 1^ 
wert* protiN-ted, est>e<'ially in the winter, 
with leggings, anu the feet with moa«- 
sins of soft dressed leather, often embroid* 
ered with wampum. The men usuallv 
covered the lower part of the body with 
a breech-cloth, and often wore a skin 
mantle thrown ov*'r one shoiiMt t The 
women dresseil their hair iu a thick 
heavy plait which fell down the neck, 
and sometimes ornanuDtol t!i« ir Iit adr- 
with Ijands decorate«i with wampuui 
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or with a pmall cap. Hipsjinson (New 
Enjriand's IMantation, l«W) «iyt»: "Tluii 
hair is ii^uallv <*ut t)efore, leaving one 
l(H'k lonjfiT than the rest." Tlie »neii 
went liarehea<le<i, with their liair lan- 
tabtieally trimmed, each ateoniing to 
hie own faney. One would i^have it 
on one aide and leave it lonj; on the 
other; another left an un^haved strip, 
2 or 3 in. wide, running fnmi the fore- 
hesad to the nape of the neck. 
• The typieal Al^on<|uian lo<ljre of the 
W(>«h1(« and lakt>H waj* oval, and tlu* (■oni<-aI 
lod^e, made of shecti^ of hireh-ltark, alno 
oi < urred The Mohegati, and townneex- 
tent t he Vii);iuia Indian;<, construeted long 
communal hounes whi< h accommodattMl a 
niiinl»er of faiuilit>i<. The dwellings in the 
N. were sometime Iniiltof logs, while those 
in the S. and parts of the \V. were eon- 
stnicte*! of saplings li\e«l in the ground, 
hent over at the top, and covered with 
movable matting, thus forming a long, 
round-roofed house. The Delawaresand 
gome other eastern tribes, preferrinir to 
live separately, built smaller dwellinp^. 
The manner of construction among the 
Di'lawarea is thus described by Zeisber- 
ger: "They {>eel tnn^, aVHinn<ling with 
sap, such its lime trees, eti-., iImmj cutting 
the bark into pieces of 2 ur li yanlti iu 
length, they lay heavy stonefl upon 
them, that they may bei'ome flat and 
even in drying. The fmme of the hut i» 
made l»y tiriving poK* into the ground 
and strengthening them by cross lieams. 
This framework is wvereo, both within 
and witlmut, with the above-mentiofied 

1)ieces of bark, fa.«teT)i-<l \t t\ tiu'lif with 
)aat or twigH of hickory, which are re- 
markably tough. The roof mvn up to a 
ridge, an<l is covere<l in the sjunr manner. 
Theae huts have one opening iu tlie roof 
to let out the smoke and one in the side 
for an entrance. The door is made of a 
iarae piece of bark without either bolt or 
lock, R stick leaning against the outside 
bciu^' a th:it uoIkkIv is at fioiuc. 

The light eaten* by Huiall openings fur- 
nished^ with slifling shotten*. * The eov- 
ering was somclimcs rushes or ImiL' rtM'<l 
fprsam. Tiie houses of the Illinois^ are de- 
scribed by Hennepin as being "made 
like long arlNir,-"' and i-i»vercti with 
<louble mats of fiat llagi^. Thoi«e of the 
Chippewa and the Plains tribes were cir- 
t iilar nrconical, a framework I'overcd witli 
bark among the former, a frame of uiuv- 
aWe poles covere«l with dn»sHed skins 
aiimiiL' till' latfi r. Tlir \ ilia t-| icri ally 
along the Atlantic c<uu?t, were frewueatly 
8urrounde<l with stockades of tali, stont 
stakes firinlv set in the .rt'Uiiiil A imm 
ber of the western .\lgon<iuian towns are 
described l>y early exjilorers as fortified 
or as surrouii'li- l with jtalisjidi-- 

In no other tril>es n. of Mexico wa^^ 
picture writinir developed to the advanced 



>-tage that it rea<'he<l among the Delawares 
and the ('hip|)ewa. The tigures were 
s( iatclie<lf)ri)aint<'<lonpiecesnf liarkoron 
slal "-^ « if \vrH»i. Si >ine i)f t lit" t ril M S, c^f»ei't- 
ally tlic Ottawa, wen* great tradi ng, acting 
aschief middtemen between the more di9« 
tant Indians and tin* early Fren< h wttle- 
mentj». Some <A \\w interior tain's of 
Illinoiflaad Wisconsin niade but little use 
of thecanoe.trax clinLralmcstalv^ aysafoot; 
while others who live«l along tbe upper 
lakes and the Atlantic coast were expert 
caiKiemen. The canoes of the upi>er lake** 
were of birch-bark, strengtheneu on the 
inside with ribs or km-cfi. The more 
solid an<l Hulwtantial boat of Virginia and 
the western rivers was the dugout, made 
from the trunk of a large tree. The man- 
ufa<'ture of pottery, though the prcMluct 
was small, except in one or two tribet?, 
was widesnread. .Iudge<l l)y the number 
of vessels found in the graves of the r»»- 
gions tx'cupie*! by the Shaw nee, thistrilH? 
carried on the manufacture to a greater 
extent than any other. Theuaual metlxxl 
of burial was in srraves, ea<*h clan or gen.M 
having its own cemetery. The mortuary 
ceremonies among the eastern ami central 
tribes were substantially as tlescril)ed >»y 
/♦•isberger. Immediately after death tbe 
eorj)se was arrayeii in the deceased's best 
clothing and decked with the chief orna- 
ments worn in life, sometimes having the 
face and shirt painted red, then lai<l on 
a mat or skin in the middle f>f the hut, 
and the arnn and j^ rsoual effwts were 
plaee<l about it. .Vfter suiii'et, and also 
before daybreak, the female relations and 
frifiids HK'iendiltNi around the Ixwly to 
iiiourn over it. The grave was dug gen- 
era! Iv by oUl women; inside it was 
lineff with bark, and when the corpse wiw 
placed in it 4 sticks were laid acroHS, 
and a covering of bark was placed over 
these: then the grave was fille*! with earth. 
An earlier custom was to place in the 
grave the personal effects or those indic- 
ative of the character an<l o<'cupation of 
the deceased, m wella^food, cookiiiguteu- 
sils. etc. Tsnally the body was placed 
borizoiilall} . tliuugh among some of the 
western tribesman the Foxes, it wassoine- 
times buried in a sittint; posture. It was 
the custou) <if j»rolial>l\ mo>t of tb*' tril>es 
to light tirei« on the grave for four nights 
after burial. Th? Illinois, Chi pfH*wa, and 
.sjme of tht' * xtreme western trill s fn*- 
uueiitly practised tree or scaffold burial. 
The bodies of the chiefs of the Powhatan 
confederacy were stripj)e<l of the fl«'sh 
and the ckelett.>ns were placed on scaf- 
folds in A charnel house. The Ottawa 
U'-nally jilK cil tin- ]),<i]y for a sliort time 
on a .»«c aflold near the grave previous to 
burial. The Shawnee, and poesibly one 
or i\uni of (he -.oiitlicrn Illiiioi-s trilx-^, 
were accust<imed to bury their tUtad in 
box -shaped sepnlchera made of undressed 
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Aam- Tin- Nimticokf. aii<l soni«- ..f 

the weBturu tribes, after temiKimry Imrial 
ill the ground or expoeure on 8i"afft)lclj*. 

the flesh and reinterred the 

skeletunH. 
The««»<tMii Alg(»n<|iiian tribefi probabi v 

»N|iiabMl tlu" Ir-KHKiis ill l'r.iv«Ty. iiitfllw 
geu(«, aiid piiV8i<'al i»owon*, but lat k»'<l 
their ronstancy, aohdity of chara. ti r. 
ati«i capaVtility of <>nr;ti)izati<)ii, aii<l <lo 
notaupe«r to haveapprtH'iatf«l the jHi\v»*r 
and influence they migbt have wieblecl 
bv coiiibinatinn. Tli.' alli:uici s ]H't\vr<'n 
tribes were generally ttnnporary an«i 
without real oohemon. There eeemR, in- 
to havt'lK't'ii MoiiK' «'l»'inent in their 
chanu-ter which renUert**! theiu iiunpa- 
ble of eomWning in lanre bmlifH. even 
auiiiii^f a ri (iiitiKiTi cnctiiy. Som»' of their 
great chieltainf-, ay l'bilij>, I'oiitia«% aii«l 
Teennweh, attenmted at different iK'ri«MlM 
t.iiniite thr kitnln'^l triU-rJ in an effort 
to ret*ij*t the a«lvanee of the white nu-e; 
hut each in turn futintl that a ninglefrreat 
ih'feat <risbt'ar!iMie<l his follower^ ami 
reudervtl all hw efforts fruitless, ami the 
former two fell hy the hands <.t .leserters 
from their own rankn. The Virjrinia 
tribes, under the able guidani e of Pow- 
hatan and Opechancanoii^h, formeil an 
exception to the general rule. They 
preeenteil a united front to tlie whiten, 
and reaiate*! for years every rtep of their 
advance nntil the In<lianH were praetieally 
externiinati-d. From the close of th«- 
Revolution to the treaty of (li-eenville 
(ITOr^) the triU< "if tlif Ohio valley also 
made a de^iK-rate stand against the Amer- 
icana, l>nt m this they had the encour- 
:it:eii\eiit. if tint the more active support, 
of the British in Canada as well as of other 
IndiauH. In individiwl cliara« ter many 
of the Algoiujnian chiefs rank high, ami 
Tecnniseh HtandH out prominently an one 
of the nobteat fi(?ureH in Indian history. 

The |>re*«ent nuinl>erof the Algonqnian 
lamilv is ab<»tit tH),(MK). «»f whom alxiut 
40,(K)()arc in the rnite<l State- and o(MHH) 
in C'ana<la. The largest tribem are tlu> 
Chippewa an<l theCnt'. (J. M. v. T. ) 
>Al««kinL«niip«.— tiallaUn in Traim. Am. 
AnTTi S" II if. '.m. 1K3«. H.Tjhn'i^ ilKI'.). 
I'liv':i; Atliiv tiiiip 17. IHIM. Iv.j Al^on 

quin. Kiiiit ron. Ili-t I ' s,. 1 1 r . -:;7, 1 ^ I'ricli 
hpI, I'liv*. HiHi. M inkirnl. \. :;>!. 1^17 i inlli.wH 
(iiilintHl'. >Algonk.in». — ^iallatm in 'I'ruii* Am. 
Kthnol. S4M-.. II. pt. 1. xi i.v. 77. IK4,h. tliillniK in 
t4r-h*Mili nUl. IikI. Trit>f>, ill, Uil. Algon 
kia. — TnriM T in I'lic i: It. U<i'.. Ml, t»t. H, .V>, 
IHV.. Hiiv'U ii. I'.thiKiK' I'liilol. >!<•. VkI.. VSW, 

iMl " I tn iit- oiilv of CriM'H, HIjK kfci t. SliyvimefK 
HnTo in Am. Anti'|.. IIJ. Ai>ril. I-^k; i (r<ut«-«l with 
n-f< r»-m f li> mi»friili"ii ». Aljonkin.— Ijitluiiii. 
in Praii- I'hilnl .^iiw. i.<'ii(l . l^'>i'> (a<t'lstn liiilln 
tin - iiHtui lH;;r, tlu' H' timrk. Sii vi-niu'. Hlackfrxit, 
mul Arnir>al>(> 1. Ijitiinm. < >ii\i-icnlM. :527. |x<lO (ils 
in pr»H-t-<linK I. I.rftthMm, Klcm. <'i>m|>. I'liilnl., 
+17. W'.' Algonquin. — Kt'rtiH' iti Stuiifonl. 
Cotni" ii.l ' rt;! iuhI Am , 4«Jt. Ii.'>. I>7h I>! mi 
c'lu'lt- th.- Miii|iia}<, Hii Ir'"(n<ii- iriU' 1, SAsitat 
•ciiw*iner.— H'TjfiiHii'*. i'liv^ik Atla>i. mu)' 1 
(prubttbly «U-iiiKUate!> llu* Arapalio). .-Arapa 
iMS.-Beiglimni^ PhyiUE. Atlaa. map 17. l«ri. 



AlfoakiauadBeothuk. -KtTKiiau- ^ik Atlax, 
Uln]i I'i. 1JW7. 

Algonqnlns of Portage de Prairie. A 

t'hippt?wa band formerly living near L. 
ol tne Wo«<ls and k. of it in Manitoba. 
They remove»l U fore 1804 to the Bed r. 
cotnitry through jKM-suaj^ions of the tnid- 
ern,— Lewis and Clark, Disc, .'m. IStXJ. 

Alibamn (naid to U* from the Choctaw 
uOhi ayninfUe, *I oi»en or clear the thick- 
et' ). .V Muskhogean triln* of the Creek 
confederacy that formerly dwelt iuH. Ala- 
bama. It w clear that the Alibamn and 
lvoa.Hjiti wereclo.sely relate*!, the language 
of the two )>eing practically identical. 
When first found by the whites the 
home of the tribe w as on .Vlahama r. a 
Hhort <li>«tance l)elow the iujictiun of the 
Coosa and Tallapoona. Their early his- 
tory. <»wing to confusion in the nsenf the 
nauje, ia uncertaiti, but according t«.» tra- 
dition they had migrated from a westerly 
locality. In the CriH'k legen<l, as given 
bv (iatm^het, they are meiitionetl, under 
t he name Atilaman, as one of 4 tribes con- 
tendingfor the honor i.f U-ing considered 
tiie uioHt aucieiit and valoruua. The 
ohronielen* of l)e Hoto's expedition in 
|.'»41 lo< at4' the '* province" <>r "town" 
uf AlilMtmo H ahort distance n. w. of the 
(>hicasa, in s. w. or central Mississinpi. 
According' to the < Iciitlrniaii of |'!\a.- they 
found a Htrongly fortitieii town, named 
nilitjahali, on Alabama or lower Coosa r. 

O.xe (French. Hist. Coll. I^., II, 'i.'VS, 
1850) saya that lielow theCosa, «)r Coum», 
on the same river, are the UlHbalies, 
or ( »li I lahalies. accord iiiu' tn the French 
the AUiljumonb. The idenlilication with 
the Ullibahali wouhl l>e complete if this 

Htatement could beaccepti-l. but < Jatschet 
is inclined to doubt its < orrectness. The 
history of the triFterpcommencen with the 
appearance of the Fn in h in Mobile bay in 
1701-02. Bienville found "on the banks 
and many afljacent islands, places al>an- 
dniicd by th«' savages on accotmt of war 
with the ConchaijUeH [Conshac] an<l Ali- 
hamons" (Hamilton, (/olon. Mol.ilc 41, 
|Hf»7 I. The French sfM»n lu'catnc in volvcd 
in war with the tril>e, who, joining the 
Cherokee, Abihka, ami Catawba in 17()S, 
descend< il .Mabama r. to atta«-k Ft I,,ouiM 
and the Mobile Indians in that vicinity, 
but retired after burnim: -"mr villairew. 
In 171:? tlic French e-t.-ihli-lieil Ft Tou- 
louse in their coinitry ti> liold them in 
check and to prtitect French traders. 
The site of the fort was occupied in IKl'Jby 
Ft Jackson. After the . esfjion in 17«>.S by 
France to Great Britain the fort was 
aband-'iied, atid at that time a part of the 
tribe removed to the hanks of the Mis- 
Hii4.<«ippi and establishetl a \ illa^'c 60 m. 
altnve New ()rlean>^ This hand ntun- 
hcred altont ll'O, iiulu<ling M warrion*. 
Sul>.««'«pu'ntlv the tribe removed to w. 
Louisiana, and iu IbM) some were still 
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livin>r in ('al<-}iHii'H parish, ot hern in tli<' 
Crei'k Naticin in Indian T., and a imrtv 
of alKMit 21X> in Folk o)., Tex. 

I.ittle haw l)een n-corded in n-pinl to 
the charaeter and cnstoms of the Ali- 
bamn, but that they were warHke in di»- 
|)osition is cviiletit from their early his- 
tory. One singular eiuftoni mentioned 
by Pteksaat serais to apply to the Ali- 
bamu as well as t<> the Mobile Indians. 
They eau8e<l their children, lK>th boys 
and girls, to pa.s8 in array at a certain 
festival and R-ceive a flo^gin^r <*( anch 
severity m* to draw blocKl, after which 
they were lectured by one or more of the 
eldern. Hawkins states: "Tliey did not 
conform to the customs t>i the Creeks, 
and the Creek law for the punishtneiit of 
adidtery was ni»t known among them. 
Tluy cultivated the soil to some extent 
and lia i ^-ome hogs, horses, and cattle. 
ThouK'h liosjtitable, it wa" their custom 
when a white person visitetl them, as 
s(x>n as he had eaten, what was left w as 
llm)wn away and everything which had 
l>een used jr|)y the wliite iwi-son] was 

washed." The4 AUbmintow ii< situated 
on ,\lalmnui r. ar»» given by Hawkins 
(Skel4 l» of Creek country, 1799 J as Kau- 
cliatif TRWosa, I'awokti, ana .\tagi. 
Others give Nitahauritz aS one of the 
four. ( A. s. »;. T. ) 

AilMunot. — iiarcia. Ensavo. 81.3, 1723. AU.— H. U. 
Kx. !><«■. ?7<.. Jltl) CoiiK., :U0. 1H36 fprDbal.ly an 
al>l»ri M iMii ) Alabamft. — Hartniiii, Tra\>'l>, l»>;t. 
ITyl. AU Bamer. — Wi-atli<'rf<in1 il7W) in Am. 
Stutf I'ap., Ind. AfT., J, :ts.'>. IWJ. Albama«.— N. (". 
(V.l. K.'<oni> (17'.M), II. r_V. Alebamah.— 
( Inirk-vnix. Nfvv Fnin< c,vi. i'l, ixTJ, Alebamoni.- 
Hoiiilinot, star in Wi.ot, JJ'i. isio. Alibam.— 
M<'Ki'iiiii > mill Ilall. Iinl. IritM - iii 1^ •! 

Alibaroaa. — Niiitall..IiUiriiiil,2'«7, l^Jl . AUbamies, — 
Sclu'rnit rlH>rii Ixl.M in Ma-sM. Hist. Cull . s.. 
I.VJ, isii, Alibamo. — Friiich. \li>l. Coll. Iji.. ii, 
1 11 1- Alibamons.— Dumont. I^i., i. VM. 17.VJ. 
Ahbanioua. — Sm.vtli, Tour in I". S., I. :{|H, 17H4. 
Alibamua. — Hrackt'iiridKf. Vi»'tt>i of Ijt., SJ, IHH. 
Alibanio. -Smiih. <'oll. IhHra. Hl>t. Floritla. I, .'i6, 
1> .7 Alibanon». -N. Y. Dor. Col. Hl.-t.. X. I"t6. 
iSvN Alimamu.— iSentU-nian of Klva-^ (l.'»3tf) in 
Haklnvl So«>. I'uIjs.. ix. H7, 1k.M. AUibama.— 
hmkf. Bk. In«ls., vi. AUibamifc.— Sibltv, 
Hist Sk.'ti lHs. Hl.lH«)t>. Allibamoni.— BoK>4Utl7.'.H). 
Trav« l> l,a., i. Jiy. 1771. Allibamoua. — Coxe. Cnn>- 
lana. Jl, 17^1. Atilamaa. — (Jatachet. k Miirr. 
U'K., II. la. 1>^'<H (Cri'rk iianif). Aybamoa.— 
Batx-in. Kn'«»iyo.a3;!. 17Ja. Ewemalas. — Coxi-. Caro- 
lana. 'i-'>. 1741. Habbamalaa. — Spotfiwool i I7.H) in 
N. C. Col. Itii-onlM, II, :is;i. i>oy,, Halbaaut.— Vaii- 
iptiidy. niajiof AiixTica, Naiii) . I77h. Holbanuu. — 
KivoFH. Karlv Hi.xt. S4>. i'ar.. 97, l'>7l. Limanu. — 
i<anj«-l (IVII) ill B<nini«'. .Narr. J).- Soto. ii. m\ 
1904. Ka'-mo fto-va-di.— Donev. Kiloxi MS. IiicC, 
B. A. K.. IXTi |Kiloxi name). Ma-mo hax-ja. 
Ihid. (anot)uTUiloxi name). Ma'-mo ha-ya* di . — 
Ibid, (anotlicr Kiloxi name). Oke-choy-atte.— 
H<'hn<>]cmft, Ind. THU-s, i,266, 1K51. OUbiUiaUM.— 
Coxe.l^aroliiiia. Jl, 1711. (See lllibahoU.) 

Alibamu. .\ t<>wn of theCn>ek Nation, 
on the N. fork of Canaflian r., Ind. T. — 
Gratschet, Cnvk Migr. I^., ii, 185, 1888. 

Alican. .\ former Chamashan villa|(e 
at Cailada Maria Ignaci<>, near Santa 
Barlmra, (.'al. — Taylor in (Jal. Farmer, 
Apr. 24, 1863. 



Alimacani. .\ Timuquanan village on 
the Klori<la «'oiif<t, n. nf St , Johns r., in ir>ii.'i. 
AUmaoani. — Kontaiatia ui T''!'iiuu\-('oin]>Miis, 
Voy.. Jl. IH4VI. Alimacany.— Fnntti. Hist. 

Coll. fji.. 2d s.. J»v4. ls7'>. AlUcamaay. — BassjuiUT. 
Histoire Notiiblr. ,'>7, l.^vl. AlUma«any. — I,a<idonr 
nit re in French. Hist. Coll. n. •< , Su, 1H69. 
Halianacani.— (ioiirK'ni M •jiioted in French, Hist. 
Coll. 1 .11.. 2d H., 27.'>. is7.'>. HalMaaBir.»LMkloin> 
nii'Ti-. ibid., n. b.. W.t. ls*i9. 

Alimib«^rott•k.( p^>l»ably cognate with 

the Chi^)p«*wa Culinlhitjoff, 'they that live 
by the river'. — Wm. .Jones). Mentione<i • 
as one of the four divisions of the 
Cree. living: on L. Alimibeg ( Nij>igon?), 
which dischai^ea into L. »Su|>eri»jr, Onta- 
rio. (Veuxiiifl places theni immediately 
N. of the lake, near tlte s. end of Hudson 
bay. What |>art of the Cree of modern 
times these tnclode is not detenniDable. 

(j. M. C. T.) 

Aliaub«fonMi.— CreuxiU!<, map New France. 1664. 
Bliatinona Alimibe^uek.— Jen. Rcl. UVtH. 21. IfCSs. 

Alipoonk ('placi; of elms'). A village 

of the Wettiuaesgeeks on the site of Tw> 

rytown. \Vcst<'!u'ster cn., N. Y. It was 

burniHi by llu' l>ut«-li in U*44. 
Alipconck.— Untii-nbor. Trila-M Hudnon R.. 78, 
1«72 ('place of <liiis ). Alipkonok.— Von der 

Donok (Wii3) MH.ih.l. il.id.. 72. 

AUpoti. Apitarently a pueblo of the 
(iueres in New Mexico in 1.598. — Offate 
(l.')!iS)in 1)(H-. Incd., xvi. 114, 1S71. 

Alixway. A former Uhumatihau vil- 
lage near 8anta Inex mission, Santa Bar- 
bani c. ., ( 'al.— iftiylor in Gw. Fanner, 

Oct. 18, 18til. 

Alkali Laka. A Shnswap village or 

band near Fra.sorr. and t>])iH>sito the mouth 
of Chilcotin r.. Hrit.Col.; pop. laS in l<Mll>. 
Alkakalilkea.— Hrit. Col. Map. Ind, AiT., Victoria. 
]<2 ipniUkbly identical). AlkaU Lak«. — Can. 
hi 1 \IT.. 269, 1902. 

Alkehatekee. A former Upper Creek 
town <»n Tallai)oosa r., Ala. 

AlkehaCchee. — Hruliin ilsth cent. ) quoted by Gat- 
schct, Cri'. k .Mljfr. lyev'.. n, 211. IHW. Elkateha.— 
Hobiii, Voy.. ii. map. 

Alki. The motto on the otlii ial seal of 
the State of Washington, taken from o/H 
in the ( 'hinnitk jari." m. which signifit^ ' by- 
aud-by , inthetuture', 'soon'. Theword 
came int^i the jargon from the Chinook 
proper, a dialcrt nt the ("hinookan sto<'k, 
in which it has a like meaning, (a. f. c.) 

AUraawea ( .i'fk'num ^:. 'lower cor- 
ner'). .\ snlKlivision f)f the I^laksen- 
taio, a Kwakiutl gens. — Koas in Rep. 
Nat. Mus. 1»»5, :«2. 1897. 

Allagasomeda. A ('biminosyan village 
on upper Skeena r., British (\>luinbia.— 
Downie in Jonr. Rov. Geog. Soc., xxxi, 
26:?. is«;i. 

Allakaweah { M-ln-bV-xre-Ah, ' I'aunch 
Indiau>' 1. The name applie*! by a trilie 
which l/»nvis and Clark (Tniv..2o. Iyf>n<l., 
1807) located (»n Yellowstone and liig- 
horn rs., Mont., with 800 warriors and 
2, soulri. Tills is exactly the country 
oceupittl at the same time by the Crows, 
and although these latter are mentioned 
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as distinct, it in probable that they were 
meaiit, or perhaps a Crow band, morepar- 
tirularly af tlit- ( 'r<iWH are known to tneir 
cottaiosj the Hiiiattia^q. v., as the ''people 
who r^iif«d the pannch/' The name 
eei'iu^ not to have n'ference to the 6ro8> 
ventre**, i\. v. ( j. m. ) 

Al-U-kA-we -all.— lyewiN (juotiKl tn Couen. 

U'WtH and Clark Kx|h<I., i. 199. ]H'.t3. Oent de 
Panae. — Ibi«l. (Kiv.n ii-^ ilxir Kn-nrh nnm»'). 
Paaaeh.— I>r«ke, Kk. Iti'N.. t>k. x. l^l"* ' mNpriiit 
for i*uuncli I. P&anch Indian«t. — I,t v\ i> uiiuti-il 
bv Vouv». op. cit., I. 199. IMM. tmuh ladtuw.— 
Pnawgtt quoted bf Bcboolcimft. Ind. Tribe*, in, 

iS^tn. An miidmilified town for* 

merlv on Ilillnlioro r., e. Fla. — Blion de 
la Tour, War map, 1782. 
Allaquippa. A Delaware woman tachem 

of thi.H nanu* lived in 1755 near tlio 
mouth of Youghioghenv r., AIU>gheny 
CO., Fa., and there mav have been there 
a stiiall IVIaware settlenient known by 

luT nanu'. ( i. m. ) 

Allaquippu- — I-'t I' lir map, 1779. Allcfuipe*.— 
EHMUtM and Kapiltv. nmp. 1777. Alleqaippe. — 
Ulttr«. U. f . map. 17M. 

Alle. A pueblo of New Mexico in 15VIH, 
diiubtless situated in the Salinas in the 
vicinity of Abo, an<l fvidfntly »M-cnj»ic<l 
by the Tigua or the Piros. — Oiiate (15tfH) 
in Doc. ImVl., xvi, 114, 1871. • 

Alleghany Indiaiu. A geographical 
gnmp, comprising I>elawares and 81iaw- 
n(H\ refdding on Alleghany r. in the 
ISth ceriturv.— Rupp (1766), Nofthamp* 
ton. etc.. 106, 1845. 

AlUgunr ladiaaa.— Pdnt (176B), Joiim.. 147. repr. 
1H67. Alltfhuy. — I»tt«'r. map. hImxK 1770. AlU" 

Eaj. — Hoinsnn Hi'ir>. map, 17^.. AtteglMBj. — 
iijtiit- mid KaplUy, map. 1777 (mlfprinti. 

Allh. A \xH\y (A Salisii k. of Che- 

manifi lake, Vancouver id. — Brit. Col. 

mjiy Tiiil. Aff,. Vift'iria, IST'J. 

Alligator. A tonm r Si-iiiinole town in 
'Suwannee CO., Fla. 

Allintar Hal*.— Bai train, Voy., i, nuip, 1799. Al- 
ligator bdiiM.— flchoolcnfl. ind. TrilM. vi, 9», 

AUoe. A Chnmashan Tillage w. of 

Pneblo de la« Canoa.« (San T^iienaven- 
tora), Ventura co., Cal., in 1542 (Caliri- 
llft. Nan*., 1542. in Smith, ColL Doc, 
ISl. IS.^7). Placed hy Taylor on the 
ranclio Urteaga, near the beach. 

Alleealoaiiahaw. A town on the head- 
waters of Pearl r.. Neonho co.. Misn., 
occupied by the Oklafalaya Ohoctaw.— 
Wert Fla. nup, CO. 1772. 

Alln. The Antelope clan of the Pwoh 
triU' of New Mexico. — Hewett in Am. 
Anthrop., vi, 431, 1904. 

Almotn. A Palooe villas* on the s. 
bank of Snake r. , alK)iit SO m. alxive the 
mouth of Palouse r., \Va.«h.— Mooney in 
14th Ri^ B. A. E., 735, ismi. 

Alotiko. A former Beminole town on 
the E. side of 8t Marks r., 20 rn. n. 
of St Marks, Wakulla co., Fla.— H. K. 
Ex, Doc 74 (1823), 19tb Cong., 27, im» 



Alpincha. A funner Chumashau vil- 
lage near the renter of the present town 

of Santa Harbara, Cal. 

Al pln tca. -Ill ii«tia\v. SantH Barbara M8. vocaK. 
r , ' -^>. 

Alpowna. A former Nez l'eru> village 
at the month of a creek that flowH into 
Sn;ik( r from the N., belc»n I.ewinton, 
lilalio. At this point the iKuple mixed 
with the Pftlooe, hence mon* than one 
language was spoken in the village. 

(a. r. V.) 

Alpawa.— <i)U-« )i. t. Srr I'l nv MS., H. A. F... l^TS 
(Ktv*'!! llif villiiKf iiiirm-. tiut really thf iiiiiin* 
oY the rrrck I. Elpawawe. — l_l>i<l. 

Alsea (corruption of AIM the aborigi- 
nal name). .4 Yakonan tribe fomieny 
occupyinj; a fuiall territory at and aUtiit 
the mouth of Alsea r., w. Ore|{. Little ia 
known of the early history of the tril»e, 
of which tlu-re are now only a <lo7.en sur- 
vivors on the Hiietz res., Oreig. Ac- 
cording to Don«ev (Jonr. Am. Folk-lore, 
11I.221J, ISIX)) the follow ii)^' arc the foriiM-r 
Alsea villages: Kutauwa, Kyaniaisu, 
Tacliuwit. Kankhwan, Ynkhais, Kakhtw- 
hanwaiMh. Shiiiwaiik, Khlukli\\ai\ nt-ln, 
Mekumtk. N. of Alsea r.; Yahacii. Chi- 
iiik, Kannnk, Kwnlisit, Kwamk, Skha- 
kliwai viit.'jln. Kliliiiikwai!-li, Kalbiisht, 
Panit, Thlekushauk, and Thlekuh weyuk, 
on the n. fide of the river. Milhau (in 
letter to (Jibbs i ^'avi- Ncaliiiiiituk a.>* an 
Alsea village at the moutli of Alsea r., 
which has not been identified. See Far- 
rand in Am. Anthrop., iii, 240, IflOl. 

(I.. F.) 

AlcM. --Sike^tin Ind. AIT. Hop.. 11'^ lf*4K>. Aleya.— 
(JalrdiK'r IX-'iTi in .lour. C,it>K- -Sof. lyoiid., xi, 
2.V>. I'^ll. AUea.— I><tr?ifv in .Iniir. .\m. Fi>lk lor«'. 
Ill, 2^. im). Alaaya.— Dutlot dc Mofnu*, Kxplor., 
ir. 1(H.1H44. Al-tl'.-Doney in Jour. Am. Folk- 
loie, ui, £», ISBO (own name). Alaiiaa.— DuBot 
de Mofias. Explor.. ii. m, 11144. ibi'*M 
luttmy. MS. NaltAnne t<knn« vooali.. B. A. R., IMM 
(Naltunne name). Ah^— Ind. Aff. Rep., 3BS, 
isn. Si-ois' »irai.-I>Dn«y, MS. CIumU Coata 
Tocab.. B. A. E.. UM (duurtaraata name). K- 
Uka ■afoi.—Oatachet, Lakmlut M8.. B. A. B., 105 
(Ukkmintname). ttai'^I^U tianV.— Doney. MS. 
Ifaltftnn«tann« vocab..B. A. E.. 18M Cflathcads': 
Maltanne name), fuajr^^o anfa.— Qatschct, 
op.dt.(Lakmliitname>. Tttaywftia.— Oateehct, 
MS. Nentuora Toeah., B. A. B. (Neeiaeca name). 

Xn»cah.- l.cwl<^ and <"!nrlt, Bxped.. II. IIH, 1x11. 

Altahmoi. A di\ ision of the ( 'ostaiman 
family formerly living "n San I'rain isco 
bay. Cal., and connected with Dolores 

mission, .<an Francisco. 

Al tah-nioi. Ii..(.lf rnfi. Ind. Tri^K•s. II. T^tfi. 
AlUjumi. - I iivl'T in < jil, FurnnT. 0<-t. ]>■. IWI. 
Altajumo.— KaiM r<';i. Nut ICii< . s. i. l.Vj. 1H71. 
Altatmo*. — l.jitliiiui in rrnn>. Fliilul Sim-. l.<>nd.. 
*<J. 1 ~ 

Altamaha. A ' ' province " in b. Cieorgia 
in 1540, mentioned in the narratives of 

De Siito's exiM'diti'Mi. The name in pre- 
«<erved in Altamaha r. The wt)r<l .'<eeniM 
to lie of Timucua origin, the la*it part, 

/ ' ', >i.rriifvin>r 'town,' ' honu*.' ( i. m. ) 

AUtiiinahas. — fliindr> d< > l.ozi.T.-. Voy. 241. 
is^ri. Altamaea.— (ii-iill<-nn<n of i:i s in Hnklnyt 
h4K-.I'ubs..lx.'t9.lHol. Altamaha.—!^ Uar|KMl7U7) 
In Pnsnch. Hiat.OoU. U.. ui. 88, 1861. Aimpduk— 
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(1 >4«> ill Smith. Coll. Doc. Fla.. 50, 1H57. 
AtUpah*. — Hi. iiiim il.>lli in Fnnch, Hint. Coll. 
La., II, 100, iK-*! IlaUmna. — [»<■ T l^lc, iimii 1 1707 i 
In WiiiHor, Hist AiiitTicii, II. -Jul. l-^.H*;. 

Alter. Utfing the term in its broadest 
sense, an altar, on which (wrrificee were 
made or offcrin^js luid or aniiiiid whicli 
some other act of vvorHhiu wau performed, 
wan a feature of the performance of every 
ccnMiioiiyof the Aiiu-rieaii Indiana. Some 
of theHe altara are niiuple that their 
nature is not easily H|i{>rehended: an ex- 
cavation in the earth, a pile of rocka, a 




MA ALTAR. (m. C. STEVCNtON) 

fire, a hathlo skull servinir the purpose. 

others, prejrientinv; acorupK-x ;i>^-t iiililai:c 
ot part«, are detinitely re(-o};ni/.tible as 
altars and in some cases resemble in form 
tlif altars of civili/*'!! pfoph-, for cxain- 
ple, thotic ot the llojii and the .^ia. Tlie 
altar, on account of its universal distribu- 
tion. thii« rcinltTs iiiiporfant ai<l to the 
oompjirative .xtutly ui reli^ion.s. The ef- 
fect of the altar is' to localise the worship 
and to furnish a plafc where tlie wor- 
whijMT i-aii convey to llie deity Itiii offer- 
infr and prayers. Altar^hrines are often 
I)la(vd by .sprifiL'y. rixrr^. ra\t'>, rocks, 
or treeH on mountain> and near siiots 
whieh certain deities are suppoHi*(i t<» 
inhabit, in the bi licf tliat the roails of 
thetie tleities e.xtend liom the.>*e loiahtief. 
In punmanee of a like idea the Ifaida de- 
posit certain offerin>:s in the sia, and 
many tribes thmu offerin>^4 into i<pringti, 
takes, and rivenn. Some of the tempo- 
rary altars of tlie eaatem and sonthern 
InilianK, tut far may lie h arneil trom 
the illustrations of (>arly writers, ennsisted 
of an oval or l in ular palisade of « arved 
stake}^ surrounding an area in the center 
of whieh u as a fire or a mat on which 
were laid varioiissynibolicciilt appanittis. 
LahtantMu-urs dfsSaiivaues. ii. :!l'7, 17l'4 ) 
regards as a fire altar th<> pi|ie in the eahi- 
niet eereinoiiv of tli«- I lliiiois dcscriix il by 
Manpiette. Sm h altars are ruore primi- 
tive than the temporary altars erected for 
the t »'l< liratioii of a ritual or a portion 
of a ritual, and the distinction Hhonid 



be noted. In thit^ connection the cloud- 
blowinir tubes and pipes of the ancient 
and modern Pueblos may also he nu>n- 
tioned. The widespread connection of 
fire with the altar is an important fact 
The dis|)ositi(»n of lo-rs in cnicifonn pat- 
tern for the kindling of new fire by the 
Creeks woffgeeHB an altar. Interestlnirnr- 

amph'H of tln' use of tire in cerenuHiy are 
the Iroquois white-dog rite and tlte night 
chant of the Navaho. Amonjir the Htk- 
sika every tent contains an altar— a small 
excavation in the earth — where sweet 
gum is burned daily ( Wiasler). Prehis- 
toric altars consisting of blocks of fin'- 
hardened clay or, in rare cases, boxes of 
atone form uie essential characteristic of 
many mounds and l)e1on>; to the class of 
fire altars (Thomas, Putnam, Moorehead, 
Mills, Fowke). Among the altars that 
Hurvi\ c in the ceremonies of tribes (»f the 
United States may be cited the tire 
altar of the Kwakliitl cannibal ceremony 

(Hoas in Kep. Nat. y\u< for lS!»o'l; the 
holv place of the Pawnee liako ceremony 
(Fletcher in 22d Rep. B. A. E , 19iH) ; 
the altars of the Sioux (Fletcher in 
16th Hen. IValHKiy MuH., 1883); the Bun- 
dan(v altar of the Arapaho ( Horsey in 
V\vh\ Coliinib. Mus. Pub., no. 75. pl.'lxi, 
1903); and altars of various i-eremoniee 
of the Navaho (Matthews in 5th Ket). B. 
.\. E., IHH7; Stevenson in Sth Heii. It. .\. 
K., lSi»l), the Zufii (iStevens<jn in 23tl 
Rep. B. A. E., 1905), and the Hopi 
( Fewkes in rei ent reports IV .\. F , and 
articles in Am. Anthrop. and Jour. Am. 
F. .1 k lore; FMrsey and Voth in Field Col. 
Mils. Pubs. K Temporary altarsarechar- 
a<;teristicof the Pueblos and consist, as in 
the flute ceremony, for example, ofarere* 
d(»s forinnl of one horizontal an<l two ver- 
tical slats [tainted with symlxils of raiti 
and clouds, lightning, com, cult Hguree, 




HOM ALTAR. (PEWa) 

animals, etc. In frontof the reredoe stand 

fi>;urines, sticks n'])n'sentin<; corn, the 
tijMHii, or paliatlium biin<lle. flower 
monn<ls, nettwl gourds, ears of com, fig^ 
nres of birds, and a row of ea^jle feathers. 
Connei'teti with the altar are IjowIs, bas- 
kets, rattles, prayer-sticka, pipes, stone 
implements, and other paraphernalia, 
and a characteristic feature of some of 
them is the dry-painting. Dorint; the 
|»roirress of -ome cerenionies a tlirectioii 
altar, or i-loiui altar^ consisting ot a mciii- 
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due bowl Hurruuuded witli ear» of corn 
pointed toward the cardinal points, is 

tfMii|M.raril\ n-i i1 Tin* ronstniction of 
the alUir. tiie nt*^ {>erloruied before it, ami 
iti> destruction form intarestinfr features 
of H ipi r<>remoniea and date back to an- 
cient times. NoniMT>ua shrine altars are 
mentioned, some near, others distant 
fr«»ni. til.- prt st'iit |>iifblcis, and many have 
been ul>*erve<l whic h were the worsliip- 
inft places of inhabitants of the andent 

|H1«M'>S (W. II.) 

Aitiaia (from Altau^ the native name 
of a place in their territory). A Yokuts 

trilK' f(.nii»'rly living near tln' ti|>]r« r vml 
of the Tulart' basin, Cat. They are said 
to have ran^l as far s. as Kern r. A 
ffw j^urvivor^ n^w n^ide on Tiilc Hiver 
res. They may be the same as the Paleu- 
yami. (a. l.*r.) 

Alnenchi. A fornu-r villa^i'. pn>snnia- 
hlv Costantian, connected with Dolores 
mismon, 8an Francisco, Cal.— Taylor in 
Cal. Farni.T. Oct. 18. ISt'.l. 

Alaik. .V former Khkimo village on 
the K. coast of Greenland, about lat. 64^ 
15': iH.p. l.W in 1829.-Graah. Ezped., 
map, IbSl. 

JLlak. An Eskimo settlement in s. e. 
Greenland, lat. tiO'' ICK.— Meddelelserom 
Giunlan<l, .\xv, map, 1902. 

Alwat k a l a a i a . A former Chumnshan 
villau'*' at tfio iiiar-h < if < ii ilcta, near Santa 
Karbara, Cal. — Tuvlur in Cal. Farmer, 
Apr. 24, 1863. 

AUT«tal«u.->Baiicroft. Nat. Raoe*. I, 4S». Itt74. 
AlwaUtkalMB.— IViylor in Cai. Fanner, May 4,t8d0. 
AB«althataae.«4)atiirhet In Chief Eng. Rep., pt, 

Alyenpkij^a. A firmer ( labriclcno 
rancheria in Iaj» Angeles co., Cal., at a 
place later calle<l Santa Anita. 
lliSjiJifi — RUhI (l&Vi) quoted bv Taylor in 
CM. rarmer. Jan. 11. 1M61. Almjpqoif'aa.— Ried 
mfMqniNed by Hoffman in BuU. Emex Inst., 
XTii. 9, la*. 

Amacahnri. 'Mentioned as a clan of 
the Apoluila phratry of the Tinmcua. — 
Pareja (/n. \H\2) quoted by Gatsehet in 
Am. riiilos. JvK-. Pro<-., \ \ ii. 4!>'J. 1S7S. 

Aaiahami {junta 'land ' khami ' broken': 
'rooontainoos country M. A former dis- 
tinct Siouaii triN'. I<»njr vince IncorporattHl 
with the Hidatsa: also the name of tiit-ir 
TillaiEe. Alonfr with the Hidasta they 
daitued to have funnerly constituted one 
tribe with the Crows. Their language, 
however, indioiled closest affinity with 
the Midatou. «lifferinir but sli^rbtlV fmm 
it, aJtbou2h they oi-cupied a se|>arate vil- 
Wife and long maintained separate tribal 
onraniziition. They were re<-(n:ni/.ed a.>j a 
(iii«tinct tribe by Lewis and Clark in 1804, 
hot had practically lost their identity 30 
year? later. In lyC'wi.x and n.-irk'n time 
their village wa.** at the mouth of Knife r., 
N. Dak., and was one of three, the other 
two ln'inir IIidat>-ji, whicli f.ir iiian\ \ t'a!-> 
Stood on the banks of that stream. Their 



fitreugth was estimated at 50 warriors. 
After the epidemic of 1837 all or the 

jjreater part of the .'^iirx i\ ( a- j.iinol the 
Uidatsaand were mei^ed with that tribe. 
Lewis and Clark state that they had been 
a iHiiiicrouH and prospt'ndis ajrricultiiral 
tribe which once divided the upper Mis- 
souri valley, w. of the Dakota jrroup, with 
the .Arikara. Mamlan, and Hi«lat.<a, the 
remains of the old towns of these four 
tribes beiujr visible on every prairie ter- 
race alon^ the river for tiOO'mile.'^. The 
remnants of all four were found by Mat- 
thews ( Ethnofr. Hidatsa, 18, lS77)atFort 
1'.crth.>l<!, nnmlM-rinir fewer than L',r)(X). 

Abahawa. — .'^<-li(«ihTiil't, Iml. TrilM's, ni, 'rj'J. \<iA. 
Ahahaway.— Ibiil.. Ah'-e-o-war'. !.• a i- dinl 
Clark. l»iM'..2x. I.'^H'mouu tntmci. Ahnabawayi.— 
U'wis and f'lark, K.xpi><l.. i. Il'i. |sn. Ahwaha- 
wa*.— Hrnwn, West, lin/ , -Ji.'. i,ki7. Ahwaha- 
waya. — L«-\vis and «"ljirk. KxiK-d.. ii. j.Vj, isn. 
Ah-wah-ha-way. — I,. \\ 1^ iiii'l ( lurk. DiM ., '.*"•. isw;. 
Amahami. Miilllii \\- I tlm .- Hi(liit>-a. I'l, 1><77. 
Amaai. — l(>j<i., ; ■ < ni l hvti li mIl,'""' ' : ( 'ri'\s iiaiiic i. 
A-ma'-te-wat-B«', -Haydfii. EOiikik. and I'liilol. 
M.'. \ al , lOJ. I SI..', A ma tiha mi.— Matthews. 
Kthiwt'. Ilidut-ji. i:::t. 1h:7 Anhawaa. — McKeii- 
iioy and Hall, Iii i TrilM <.. ni, H). l.<>^. Anna- 
luiwaa.— (tallatlii in rmti-. ,\in. Anti»i. .S<k'., 
II, 1.'.''. 1«;W. Arwacahwas. — U'wix niid Clark. 
K\i»d . I. 120. IsH. Arwachaon.— Ibid.. niai». 
Awachawi. — Maximilian, Triivel>.. 17h. ]H43. 
A-wa-ha-wa». — .>< lu rmtTlioni in Mie-.*!. Hist. Cull., 
I'll s . ii. X't. A-waha-wajra.— Knu-kiiihdL'e. 

Vi» ws ,,f Iji.. V,. isi.-.. Corneille. — Halbi. Aflan 
Klliiiiii,' . .xl. ivjii. Oena dea Soulier.— Lewis and 
Clark. Ki.M'., 2.'>, lHO«i. Lea Bouliers.— .Maxhnlllaii, 
Tra\ « N. .'{-iiJ, 1h1:J. Hahaha.^Li wix aii<l Clark, 
Kxix d . I, VMK I'^H. Maharhar. — U wis und 
l lark, Cinio v<l.. i. ixi. ism. Mabawba.— Max- 
iniiliaii. TraM-N. Xi.>, IM.t. Hattaaoona. — Keane 
in .Stanford. CnniiK-iid., .Vjl, is~s. Sauliera.— 
.Si;lHTnuThorn (inri) in Miis>4. Hist. (■.>ll..i>tl 
II. .iit. |Ml I (mix|iriiit i. Shoe Indiana. — Lewi.H and 
Clark. Ex|R'd.. i. IM). 1.M4. Soulier Noir.— It»id. 
(Fn-iich: blm k shoe • i. Wataaoon8.~i>a.<«<,.lour- 
iml. .V.<. ls(i7 Wattaaoona.— lA-wi.s and Chirk, 
Kxpi-tl.. I. iHo. i.su (80 called by the Maodan). 
Weteraoon. -Lt wia and Clark Exped.. Ooaes ed., 
I. JM, note, Itm. 

Amaikiara. A former Karf»k villajje on 
the w. bank of Klamath r.,at tlic rapids 
a mile or two lielow the month ot Salmon 
r., S. w. Cal. Thf)ut;h not a larvre village, 
it wras of iiu|ii>rtaiice because an annual 
salmon ceremony and the jumping dance 
were held here. Together with most of 
the \ illa^ics near the month of the Salmon 
it was burnetl by the whites in the sum- 
mer of 1852. ( A. L. K. ) 
A-mi-ke-ar-run.— Taylor in Cal. Fanner, .Mar. 'SA. 
1S60. Eh-nek.— <JibK<* (IS.SI) in SchiM.l. nift, Ind. 
Trllx's. in, 1.51. IS.S3. Enek.— KriKb. r. iiiTn. I'.itfl 

iVun»k name »»f the lower part of the villam t. 
bask.— Mever. Narh dein Sacramento, 236. ls.v». 
Ia-ae«k.— MeKec (Ik":!) in Svu. Kx. hoc. i. ;{Jd 
GoDK-. spee. .m'sw., ItVi, KM!, Mik-iara.— <iil)l.s. 
MS. Mbic.. B. A. E.. 1H.V2. Tumitl.— Knx'Ur, Infn, 
1908 (Yufok name for the upper part of the vil* 

Amakalli. A former Lf»wer Creek town 
establi.shed by Indians fnuii < "hialia town 
on Amakalli cr., the main brunch of 
Kitchofuni cr,, an attiiient of Flint r., 
Ga. It had (K) warriors in 1 79<). ( a. s. o. ) 
Att'orae^*!*.— Hawkins (1799), Sketch. «l. 1>M«. 

Amalahta. A Chickasaw town in n. 
Mississippi, which, according to Adair 
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( H ist . I ndi<. , 354, 1 77r> ) , Htoixl at some di»- 
tance from the other Chickasaw to WD8. 

They met tlie Frent h there in a sanjuiin- 
arv biittle <hmnjj tlu' Hrst ('hickai«iw war 
of*173«. ( A. s. «.) 

M«lAttow.—komatus East and West Fl«..fi3. IHo. 
Amalyna ( 'inland of the mists' ). An 

islan«l off the \v. coast nf L<>\ver('aHf«>rnia. 
about lat. 30°, uu wliich wan a C'ochitui 
rancheria. — Venegas, Hist Cal., ii, 437, 

IT."):. 

Huamalgu*. -<'!iivij;i'ni <|unH'<l hy Taylor iit Cal. 
FHniier. Jhm. 17. IN..'. 

Amaai-iai ( * mescal corner' ) . A ranch- 
eria, pmfaably Gocbimi, connected with 

Puri.''iinn mission, Lower Oalifomia, in 
the 18th (M'liturv. 

Aaaai iat— DtH-. iflM. Mex.. 4th h.. v. isv). is.w. 

AmaMconti ('abundance of small tiHh' 
[herring] ). A small diviMon (»f the Ab- 
naki formerly residing in part at Karm- 
ington fallH, on Sandy r.. Franklin co., 
Me., and i>artly near the present New 
Hharon, a few milef) distant. They t«M»k 
part with the other Abnaki in the early 
Indian \i'ar»<i againnt the Knglish and 
joined in the treaty made at PortHiiiouth, 
N. II.. in 1713. 2Some of them lingered 
in their old homes until about 1797, when 
the la.«t family removed !■> St Fnincis, 
lower Canada, where they retained their 
distinctive name antil Iflw. (j. m.) 

AmuMontieook.— RAllard In U. 8. (Vmst Surv. 
Rep., "Ji)!. 1H71 (Kivennxthecoirect natneof Samty 
r). AmuuoBtooc.— Port«inouth trentv (1713) in 
Ml-. Hist. 8oc;. Coll.. VI, '2.^, 1K5». AmaMguaateg.— 
Oyk« (17'J6). ibid., ni. 357, l«i3. AmaMmly.— 
Nlles ( 1761?) in Ma.-«. Hi»t. Soo. Coll.. 3d n.. vi. 247. 
1837. AmmMontie.— Niles (1761?). ibid.. 4th fl.. V. 
835. 18C1. AniMMBty.— PenhalloMT (173ft) in N. H. 
Hbt. 8oc. roll.. I. 21. 1824. AmMMontM.— Ihid.. 
82. AouMMUMuity.— Niles (1701?) in .Maw>. Hist. 
8oc. coll., 3d R., vt, 246. IS37. AniMMcont^.— IVn- 
haliow. op. ctt. AnoMquQiity.— .Mapof 1719 cited 
by Ballard In U. 8. OwMt Survey Kep.. 361. 1871. 
A— — oakkaatL— Ranlw quottKl by Balliird. ibid. 
AuBMMtlAwttL— Rasles (1722) quoted by Vetro- 
mlle. AlmakiK. 23-27, IMS. AnniMSlwati.— 
Abnnki letter (1721) in lUiw. Hiiit. 8uc. (k>ll.. 2d 
a., vni. 262-3, mti. AaaBMonkkantti. — Itaxlett In 
Me. Hbt. 8oe. Ootl.. IV, 102. IKVt. MawM OoatM.— 
Allen, ibid.. 31 (tram, 'herrin? plflcc'). Maamf 
aontu.-Williv 1(>.'.. 

Amatidatahi. \ former II idatsa village 
on or near Knife r., N. Dak. 
Amiti 4<t»m.— Matthew^ Ethnog. HldatM, 133. 
1877. Amtinatani.-Ibtd. 

Amatilia. .\ former Ilidat'sa villuire on 

the 8. bank of Knife r., half a mile alx)ve 

its moQlh, in N. Dak. 
AwHIla, — Mattheww. Ethnog. and Philol.. a.\ W, 
IM77. Awatiohai'Eehpoa.— MaziroilinD, Voy. dan* 
rint. de I'Am.. in. 2. ims. Atratlduiy— Maxi- 
milian, Trar.. ITK, 1843. 

Amatpan. \ former Chitimacha vil- 
lage on Bayou (fris, in 8t Mar>'.'« uarish, 
f ji., 3 ni. R. of Oharenton, on thV snore of 

' tr.iiiil l;iki'. 

Amatpan namu.— <i:it^i lu i iti I rati- Aiitlimp. 

yoe. WaBh.. n, 151, isv; < 'nhhu \ iwhuv ' i. 

Amaza. A pueblo of -New Mexico in 
1598, doubtless situated in the .'>^alina>' in 
the vic inity of Abo, and evidently occu- 
pied by Tigua or Piros. — Oilate (1598) in 
Doc In^., XVI, 114, 1871. 



Amaye. A town and province visiU'd 
by the De Soto expedition in 1542; situ- 
ated prol>al»ly in extn-me s. w. Arkan- 
sas. — (Jentl. of Klvah (15.57) in French, 

Hist. Coll. 1^1.. n, imx 
Amaj.— Harris Voy. and Trav.. i, 810, 1706. 
Aiaber. A foesiHaed veisetable resin 

iM'cnrring in small (|iiantif ii'^ in the more 
recent geological formatiouH iu Uiany 
parts of the continent. 8o far as known 

" ' by the alvorinines, ex- 



It was little naed 

"1 




cepting the Eskimo of 
Alaska, who valaed it 

for N-ads and otb^ 
Hmall ornaments. 
Theee people obtained 
it from the Hlhivium « d 
the Yukon delta aiul 
from the Tertiary for- 
mations of the Fox ids. Mimhuli i9tli 
Kep. li. A. K.. ISU-I) illui^tratitji a string of 
fonr small amtier bttdn obtained from the 
Pt Harrow Eskimo. Si'i-also Kun/, Gems 
and I'recioMs Stones, IS'JO. (w. ii. ii.) 

Amdowapuskiyapi ( ' those who lay meat 

on their shoulders to drv it during the 
htuu A biaseton baud or subtrilie. — 
Dorney in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 217, lrt97. 
Amediche. A tril>e, probably Caddoan, 

that live<l ubfiut leajrnes w. of Natchi- 
tiM-hen, in k. Texa.«. La Ilarpestateil that 
in 1714-10 they were at war with the 
NafchitorlH-s. and that thf Spaniards bad 
estalilishfd a .settlement among them a 
few yeara previously, but soon aban- 
doned it, (a. c. F.) 

AoMtfahM.— La Harpe (1719) in Mar^. Mr., vt. 
266, I WW. 

AmmiA'men). A village or a grou|) of 
3 adjaeent villages of the Yurok on the 

coast (t m. N. of the iiMnith of Klamath 
r., C^l., their tiorthernmost habitation. 
(a. l. k.) 

Amerdlok f tlx' smalliT one,' referring 

fenerally to a l>ay near a larger one ). An 
Eskimo village in w. (yreenhind, lat. 67®. — 

Nans*'!!, Fit>t Crossing, i!iap, 1880. 

American Horse. .\n Oplala Sioux chief, 
knowuin his tribe as W}u-echun-tas<hnnka. 
He was probably the son or nephew of 
the .American HiirsM* who went out with 
Sitting Hull in the Sioux war and wa** 
killed at 8lim bntt.s. S. Dak., Sept. 29. 
1S75. ,\s speaker f»>r the tribe he signed 
the treaty si'cure*! by the Crook commis- 
Dionin l.ss?, by which the Sioux rener>'a- 
tion in iMkota wan reducetl by one-half. 
Nearly half the trib«* obje< tiHl to the ces- 
sion, alU*gi"U ^J'*' promises of the 
ccmimisHionerM could not be depended on, 
and the inalcontentf, excite«1 by the mes- 
sianic craze that had recently rea< hed the 
Sioux an<l by the killing of Sitting Btill, 
its chief exponent among them, in 1800, 
withdrew from the council and prepared 
to fight the (iovernment. The expected 
benefits of the treaty proved illtisoiy. 
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While the tribe ««re gathered at the 

iiu'- ni'V (o treat with the CMmmi-^sinin r^. 
tiieir great lierdn of cattle destroyed their 
growing? crops and were subsequently 
HtoI«Mi. The siuiier< cxptcted that the 
n&tiona of beef tliat iiad lieeo cut off bv 
the Government woald be restored, and 
th<' a_'t iit iM'Lfan t'« issue the extra rations. 
In the following year, when drought had 
rained the new erop, aothoritv to increaae 
tlie ration- having het-ii withheld, they 
were reduced at the must untfieaflonable 
time. The Sioux were actually starving 
wIm'h the iiiah'ontents took tlicir arms 
and went out to the bad-lanti^ to dauce 
tbemaelvea into Uie exalted state neoes- 
aary for the final f^trnptrle with the white.". 
American Horse and other friend lies in- 
duced them to submit, anfl the episode 
Wonl'l have (•(uichideil without fur- 
ther bltXMbheii hail not aojl lision occurred 
between some raw trtM)pt4 and Big Foot's 
bar)'! after its -nrremler. In 1891 .Ameri- 
can ilon^e hea<le«l the delegation front 
Pine Ridge to Washington, coniposied of 
lead«-rs oflxith the fri«'n'll\ ami tfie lately 
ho«itile^rty,and theconlerence» re»<ulted 
in the lasneof living rations and in fairer 
treatrnent of the Sioux. ( k. h ) 

Amsriad. A word coniposeil of the 
6rBt syllables of "American Indian," 
fUirv.'»'>'teiI in by an .\meric;m lexi- 
ci»^rapher as a sul»stitute for the inap- 
propriate tennfs usei] to denignate the 
nil-*' of tiiaii iiihabitin^r th'e New WorM 
liefon- iUs «H-eupaney by Kuropean*). 
The convenience of hucIi derivativen nt* 
.Xinerindic. .\ineriTi<li/f. \ iiHTindiaii, 
proto--\nierin«l, pre-.\nierindic, pj*eu«lo- 
Amerind, etc.. argtien in favor of the new 
W'.nl. The intro<lui-tion of ".\merind" 
wa-- ur>^Hl l)y the lat*- Maj. J. \V. i'owell, 
and it liHf the Hup|K»rt of several anthro- 
prjlrnrist.-i. \ |)lea by I)r W .1 McCce for 
Its general adoption appi ared in 1JKX» in 
the Journal of th»> .Anthropological In- 
rtitntf of < treat Britain. The we of 
"Amerind"' at tlu' International Con- 
grwHiif AniericaniHts in New York, Oct., 
l^*>2, <K»f;i>ione«l a di.scUHsion (Science, 
n. e., XVI, 892, 19021 in which it wa.s sup- 
ported by some and attacked by other.*'. 
ih*- r\\u\>\ n»-vi'rthflfM.'4. has found it.«< 
"*a\ iriti'lH»ihscientilicand popular litera- 
ture I \. r. r.) 

AattsilKaeaamanc ( 'month of the.^amly 
arriiyo'). .\ rain heria, pr<»l)Hl»ly (.'och- 
imi, o>nn»^ t<^l with Pun'>«inia ndndou, 
Ty>w» r ( ".•ilit-'rni.i. in the iHth rentury. — 
!>«" . Uwl. .Mex., 4th p., v, 190, 1«,'»7.' 

Aaiata. Mentloneil by ( 'oxe ( Ckirolena, 
H. 17411 as a trib«' on the Honabanon. 
an Hiiaginarv river entering the Mi(«is- 
■nii from tlie w., 15 leagues above the 
mmxh of the Ohio. It is probably an 
uuiginar}' trilie. 



Amikwa (from «»>»»*, 'beaver*). An 

.Mirominiaii tribe foiiii<i l)y the Frencl) on 
the .N. Hhore ot L. Huron, OL>|K>Hite Mani- 
tottlin id., where they were located in the 
.le.'^uit Relations at various dates up to 
1G72. Bacqueville de la Potherie ^liist. 
Am. Sept., 1753) says that they and the 
\il»i<siri_' once inhabited the shores of 
I J. Nijii»tiiig, and that they rendered 
themselves masters of all the other na- 
tion ill t !io-(' ijuartcrs until (li-^easr made 
great havoc among tlieni and the Iroquoifl 
compelled the remainder of the tribe to 

betake thems<>lves, some to the French 
Hettleuient^, otheru to L. sSuperior and to 
Green bav of L. Michigan. In 1740 a 
remnant liad retired to Manitonlin iil. 
Chauvignerie, writing in 1730, says ol the 
Ni|>iseing: "The armorial bearings of this 
nation are. the hen»n for the Achague or 
Hentn trilns the beaver for the Ame- 
ko8e(4 [Amikwa], the birch for the Bark 

trilH'." The reference ina\ |>ossibly be to 
a gens only of the Nii>i^>jing and not to the 
Amikwa tribe, yet tne evidently close re- 
lation between the latter and the NipiH- 
»ing jUHtilies the U'lief that the writer 
alluded to the Amikwa as known to his- 
tory. They claime<l in bl73 to be allies 
of the Nipissin^. (.i. .m. c. t. ) 

AmehoueBt.— IIt ri.it. TniCrls. 1*»7. isy;. Ame- 
ko8e«.— CliHiivk'Hcrk- (17:'.6i in N. V. l>i>o. Col. 
Hist.. IX.H>ri;5. l-vVi. AmioAwaem.— n<iv<l. linl. Local 
NHinifi. 3. 1K.S5. AmiooU.— !>«•<• of ir.'.tbiii N Y Dor. 
( ■« •! , H int . . I X . 506, 1«>5. Amicoue*. —.1 1 ]<el . 1 ti71 . 
U.'>, l><.-vH, Amieoure*.— Je;*. Rt'I. 1670. 7y. ItvV*. Ami- 
cours,— n<Tioi,Trav..l5M.lH07. Amio-way*.— B<>v<l. 
(ml l.dciil Nrtini's. iHs.V Amiboais. — ("nkh-ii 
I ITJTi, f- or Niitinii-. Ni. 1717. AmikoU. — N . Y . Due. 
( 'ol.Hi>i..ix.7'_'2. lN.v>. AmikonM.— McKiMUievHixl 
Hall. Imi, TriU-H. ni. HI. Amikoiiai.— Je!«. 

H.-1. liilO, M. WiS. AmikoiUs.— Perrut (ra. 1700). 
M.'-m.. -^K iNlj. Amikouek.— Je."*. Rel. WAS. t»2. IHSS. 
Amikodet.— «<allin«e (16ti9-7i)i in Mart;ry. [>i^'., i, 
162. WS. k MikouMt.— La Fotlu rit-. Hist. l*.\ni<'r.. 
M. is. 17.i3 ( inisiirint^. Amikoueit.— Ibid.. .SH. 
Amikouet*. — N. ill in .Miiiii. IIi»t. Sk-. Coll.. v, 40;J. 
IKHT,. Amikouw.— .lofTrrvH. Fr. Donis.. pt. 1. I7.17r.l. 
Amikouya. — Chiirk'voi.x' i;17i;?i. Vuy.. u. 47, 17t>l. 
Beaver (Indiam i — Shc»i. «'iulii>lii'" .Mis>i<iiis. 3*>rt. 
IKVt. Cattor. — M. K.'iuK'v and Hall. Ind. Trib»*. 
in, si. 1S.M Nail Percex.— .Ii's. K<1 \Ki>>, •,»•.>. IRTiN. 
Nation du Castor. — Ihid. Nation of the Beaver.— 
•Irflcry-*. Kniich Domx. Am , pt. 1.47. 1761. Neda- 
percea.— .hs. \u\. l»i%7. II. 1H.\H. Nes-Per«^i.— 
Chftrlcvuix. IIi«-t. N«>w Franco. Shen od., HI, 180, 
1M72. Nez Percex. — ll>i<l.. I Omikouw.— Raiilefi 
(Of. 172:{) in .Ma».><. .Soc. Coll.. 2d s.. vtn, 251, 
1S19. Ounikanea.— <'hanvi>ftuTic (17S('>ninntt'd by 
i1. r,i f! Ind. TribcK, m. .Vv4, 1H.V? Mni>print. ) 

Amilcou. MentiontH.1 bv Iberville in 
contuM'tion with the Rifoxi, .Moctobi, 
lluma. I'askaiiula. etc.. a.*" a small tribe 
K. of the lower MiHsi.s«i]>j»i in l(il»9 (Mar- 
gry, D^c, IV, IfVi, 1880) ; not identified. 

Aminoya. A province or villajxe. jv.ssi- 
bly .Siouan, nituateil in l')4'J on the w. 
bank of the Miralfwippi, probably a short 
• listance below the ninuth <d' .\rkans;i.s r. 
. it w&» here the remnant <if De Soto'H fol- 
lowers, under the leadership of Moscnso, 
eml)arke<l for Mexico ((ian ilas-o de la 
Vega, Florida, 222, 1723). The people 
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were probably related to tiie Quapaw; if 
not, tney may have been Caddoan. 

Aminoia.— La Salle <1679) in Haivry, Me., II. 41, 
1877. Daminnia.— Hennepin (t6K<).8hM tnUM.. 
ItiS. 1880. Hinoia.— Coxo. Carf)lHnii.'22.]741. HI' 
Boya.— <icntk'man of Elvns (ifvi") in French. Hlrt. 

Coll. lv»., II. 'J>M\. 1S.V). 

Amitok ( 'narrow' ). A winter seiilemeut 
of the Amitormiuton the b. ooant of Mel- 
ville {►eninmila. 

AmiUKoke.-<}ilder. Sohwatka's Heatch. 181.1881. 
AmiUoke.-I'Hrry, Second V<qr.. «». 18M. ,Aadt- 
tioke.— It.id.. map. 197. Aalto^.— Boa<i in «Ui 
Rt p B. A. E.. map. 18H8, AaitjMk.— Lyon. Pri- 
vate .lour., 40«. l»}f>. 

Amitormint ( * inhabitantn t>f the nar- 
row place.'— Boaa). An Kukiuio tribe on 
the E. coant of Melville penin. Their 
principal village is .\niitok. from which 
tiiey take their name.— Oilder, Schwat- 
ka's Search, 181, 1881. 

Amivik. An Annmap<aliiiK'iiiint settle- 
ment on Angniagtialik tiord, e. Green- 
land.— Holm, Kthnol. Skizze af Angmaff^ 
aaliki-rne. 1 t. I'^sT. 

AmmoncoDgan. A village, probably be- 
loHKinf; to the Abnaki, on the n. b. ndeof 
Presuinpscot r., at Sm ( arappa fall.«, Cum- 
berland CO., .Me.— Deed of lti57 in Me. 
Hist Soc. Coll., 1. 118, 1865. 
Awaovcboaima.— Smith (1616) In Maaa. Hist. Sue. 
Coll.. 8d VI, «7. IW. Ajwj^w.-Ibld.. 
117. Aoni^wwiw.— SiBitb (1631). Ibid.. HI. 22. 
1883. 

Anxo. .\ puel)lo of tlic iiroviiice of 
Atripuy in the region of the lower part 
of the Rio Grande, N. Mex., in 16fl«.— 
Ofiate (15«>S) in Doc. Ined., \vi. n.">. 1S71. 

Amolomol (Ain(Ylum6l). A former C'hu- 
mashan villas at the old wharf at Santa 
liarhani. Cal. — I lenshaw. I^tienaventura 
.MS. vueab., Ji. A. K., lSh4. 

AmoBon. A tribe or division, nresuni- 
ahlv of tlic Yokuts. said to have livt-il on 
San Juttuuin r., Cal., in 18.54.— Henley in 
!nd. Aff. Rep.. 512, la-vl. 

Amonokoa. .\ haii<l of th<' Illinois 
about H>8().— Hennepin, New Dis« ., AW, 
1698. 

AMBakaa.->La Salle (IGM) qtioifd in Hi-t. Mhk.. 
IrtJi.. V. 197. 1861. • 

Amoqae. .\ foniicr Maricopa niiicheria 
on Gila r., t<. Ariz. — ."^edehuair ( 1744) 
qnoted bv Bancroft, Arie. and N. Mex., 

Amoakeag {nuiiiDH 'Hinall linh,' kkiy 'to 
take*: * one taken small flnh'). A small 
triU' or haml of the Pennacook eonfed- 
eraey, living ahont 107.") in a villag<' of 
the8amenameat ,\mo8keag falls, on Mcr 
riinac r , iti llillshuro co.. X. II. This 
village was the re.'-ident e of Waunalanset, 
heajfchief of the Pennaeook confederacy, 
son of Passaconnawav. 

Amoikeag. -lliiMwirtl I Ills)) in Mft.«J«. HiKt. 
(Ntll.. 2<l s., v, 3J. ISl *. Haamhok.— «J<»nklB{l677) 
in Tranj'. Am. \iiti.|. ■ 1''^'. 
ke«k».— 0<x>kiTi ilf.74i in Mn-- ili»t. S<h'. Coll., l«l 
fi.. I. 149. isr,. Jf amaotkeag*. — >i-l\«»«»if f*^*. I"*!. 
Trilw*. v. -'-Jl, IsVi. Namaachaug. — « »\vanepo(1700) 
iti N Y. I>i>c t i.j. Hist.. IV. tiii.iKVj. Namaake.— 
Klu-t "I. Ii^'xn in Mu»>-. Hi^t. Sim*. Coll.. 8d 
IV. 123. 1>CH. Namekeake.— <i<M»kin (lt577) quoted 
by fmkv, Bk. Inda.. bk. 2. lir>. 1848 (near riielmM. 



It.ni. Mas.-.; sjiu).- .''. Wamkeake— <;ookln (1677;i in 
Triin> Am. Anli«i. .^<«' . ii, MS, W^', .Mun.- 

Ampalamnyn. A Uikmiut luind near 
Ldckiamnte r., Oreg.— <Tat8chet, Lakmiai 

MS. vo«iib., B. A. P:.. 1H77. 

AmpUhtaa. The l>iikiniut name of a 
band of the Oala{M>oya proper, reaid- 

inir I-' of n]>it<'r Willamette r., Orejj. — 
Gati*el»et, Lakniiut MS.. H. A. K.. 1K77. 

Ana ( .1 tti I'l ' ). The Ant dan of the 
Peeos tril)e of New Mexico. — liodge, field 
notes, li. A. K., 1HH5. 

Amulat. See /'»YwA. 

Amasaya. Mciitioiu'd as a Tininciia 
elan of the Apohola phratry. — I'an-ja 
(ni. Uil Ji (pioted by Uati*chet in Am. 
. Philo.s. Sor. i'roc.. xvii, 4U2. IM7H. 

Amnieiiienti. When not lK>und down 
by stem neoowity. the Indian nt hoiiie 
w'a-s oceiipic(l much nf the time with 
daneime, feastiiii^, gamiiiK, and story-tell- 
iniBT. Thonjrh most of the dane«*H were 
relitriotiP or othcrwi-e cerenionia! in 
character, there were somi' which had 
no other purpoee than that of s«>< iai 
pleasure. They iiiijrht take place in the 
day or the night, l»e general or con tin«*<l 
to particular Hocieties*, and osaally wore 
acconipanitMl with the drum or oIIut 
musical instrument to accentuate the 
sonir. The rattle wa« perhaps invariably 
iiseil (>iil\ in <'»'reiiioiiial <lanc<»P. Many 
daneea were of pantominiic or dramatic 
character, and the Eskimo had rc«gular 
jijinttiniiine play.<. thoiigli evidently <i»e 
to In.iiaii intlneiK-e. The giving of pres- 
entH was often a feature of the dam-e. as- 
wan bettinir of all athletic contests and 
ordinary games. Tin- amn.sementJ^ ui the 
Knkimoand extreme northern tribes were 
chiefly athletic, such as racing, wrestlinff. 
throwing oi heavystoncj*. and to»-ing in a 
blanket. From Hudson bay to the (Julf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic ti» the 
Ixirder of the plaiiw, the great athletic 
game waf> the liall play, now adopted 
ami>ng civilized games under the name 
of hit'Kmt: In the N. it was played with 
one racket, and in the S. with two. Ath- 
letes were n'trularly traine«l for this game, 
and conji>etition8 were fre«|uently in- 
tertril)al. The whifel-and-stick ^me in 
..lie form or another wa? well-nigli uni- 
versal. Af* playe«l in the V.. one gaine»«ter 
rolled fi»rward' a stone disk, or whwl, 
while his opponent slid after it a stick 
curved at one end in such a way that the 
w heel, w hen it fell to the ground, rested 
within the crook of the stick. On the 
plains ami in the S. W. a wooden whe»d, 
frequently netted, took the jdace of the 
stone disk. Like mo.«t ln<Uan institu- 
tions, the ganu' often had a syndx>lie sig- 
niticancein connection with a smi mytli. 
.\ sjicr«>d variant of the game was played 
by the priests for divinatory puriK>sef«', or 
even as a sort of votive tvremony to pr«.- 
cnre the n'covery of a patient. Tai^i't 
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practice uitti amiwB, knives, or hutcbeto, 
thrown from the hand, as well as with the 

l»"sv or riflf. wa.« alf<o univerml ainon^ 
the warrion* and boyH of the vaiiouH 
tribeet. The pauiinp arrows wure of 
ppecial iL'ti ;in<l < rnamontation, an<l 
the gauK' iXiiAl luul often a svtulHjtlic 
puriKjBe. Horee raees, frequently inter- 
rHl-al. wort^ jtroiniiifnt amiij^tMiionts, 
<^i>ei-iallyou itic pUuui«, duriuj^ the warm 
aeation, and foot m*ee, often elahorately 
cerein«>ni if in < !iiirnrtt'r, were fuiiiiiK.n | 
aiuong tlitf .-*-ileutarv agricultural triboa, 
pttrtieolsrlythe FtiehlcMand the Wichita. 

< J:inic« rf»«r'niMin-_' «Hrt' an.l htint tlif- 
button were found cverv where and were 
played by lioth mxe& alike, pnrtiealarly 
in the tif-i ■ ir thi- w itrwaiii iluriiijr the lonj; 
winter nights. Tlie ilice, or their eqiii va- 
lentfi, were of atone, hone, frait raeds, 
nbell, w(xhI, or reed, variously shaped and 
marked. They were thrown from the 
hand or from a amall haaket or wooden 
l>i>wl. < >ne form, the awl )j;anie, eontint <1 
to the women, was played around a 
bliuiket, which had varioua tally marka 
al<»ii^ the lionler for markinir t\\c {)r<>j;- 
re** of the game. The hutJt-the-button 
IcaineH were tuiiially aocompanied with 
i»ont»v nnd rh\ttiniic iiku ••m.-nts .if the 
ban<lH and *Hj<ly, intended to ronfutte the 
fiartie!' w hi »»»e task waa t4» y;ue» the loca- 
tion lit" flic liiitT'-ii. I nvr-^stijrations by 
Cuiiii .«.h<nv a l ione eorrestiondence I)©- 
tween the?*e Imlian (sainea and thfwe of 
Chim^, .T.i|i:iti. Ki.rr.i, riTifl iiorflicrii Awia. 

S|»tvi<ki wnmen "f gamest were yhinuy, 
fi>otlj«ll, and the deer-foot game, lie- 
ti'uUv th. rnvl ::aiiir- already nott-il. In 
footlialt the main objei t wa« to keen the 
t)alt in the air a^ lonfraa pomihie hy Icick- 
irii.' Tt upward. Thi- d. t r-foot pnne wa*( 
played, »>ometiuie^ al.-u by men, with a 
nmnber of perfomte<l iMtnefi from a deer's 
foot.Ktnin); u|»on a iK'adefl curd, Iravinj; a 
DetxJle at one end. The purpost? wa« to 
tnoB the iHines in such a way aa to catch 
n particular one upon the end of the 
tM?t."* I le. • 

Amonfr the children there were tain^et 
shooting, cti!f>. slini.'-. an<l tfinv fnr tlio 



bci\'j», an l I'lick^kiii dolls and playing- 
hooae f'T r ,,. ,/ir\<. witli "wolf'* or 
"rTitch* r ■ an. I Various' forfeit plavf-', in 
<'luding a i>reath-holding U»L CatH'-cra- 
4I««, or i»tring tigom, as well as shuttle* 
rrt* and biizzen, were (-(immon. As 
among <'iviiize<i nations, the children 
Coond the greatest delight in imttotihfr 
ffi<' <»«TU|»ati<»TT-- ' if tliicMcrs Nnmenm^ 
refereiM't'tf to anHi-riiitnt.-' among the va- 
rious tribes may found thnni^'hout the 
nnntml re|>«)rtf (»f tiu- Biircan of American 
hthnolojjy. Consult e4<j»et ially f;anu>s i»f 
the Amt ri« an ln<lians. bv Stewart Culin, 
24th Kop. H. A. R. UH\<. See fiaU jdni/, 

i>/«rr-, (JaiHt Jt. (j. M. ) 



Amiukongkwa. A former nueblo of the 
Jemez on a mem w. of the H(^t SnrinKH, 
about 12 m. n. of Jemez pueblo, N, 
Mex. It waj8 al)andoned prior to the 
revolt of 16H0. }<ee Patoifim. 
Amo-fthium-qua.— KHnd(>!ii r in V I: 1 >r. ParK^ns. 
HI. pi. ], 127. IHIM). Atno-juum-qua. — liMlidelier 
riM88| ill I'roc. Intcnint. ron>r. Am., vii, i'vz, lH90. 
Aaflsonqua.— Zi^rHtL'-Snlnifron (ra. UVi9) in l!an«l 
of Sun»li{n<>. IM, Ffb.. 1901). Amoxunque.— Bun- 
df'llcr In Arch. Iii.^t. I'Mpfrs. in. pt. 1. 1'.>T 1X90. 
Amu hi;:i|ikwa. — Hixlf-v, Ik'M-iKite!*, 1! \ I. , l^•lo. 
Aiiiui^a. A former village, prcHUUia- 
ly <'ostanoan, conmi-ted with Dolores 
mission. San Francis<-o, Cal.— Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. IH, IHIU. 
Ana. Tlu' Tolwcco clan of the Zafiir 

^•kwB.— 4 uxhing in 13Ui Rt p. B. A. E.. JHM, 1SS6 

(tmr=3'ficvipl<>'). 

Ana. .\ village of 70 Papago in I><;65, 
probably in Pima co., ». Ariz.— Jnd. 
Aff, Rep., 135, IStW. 

Anacbnc. \ riiuma»'han village \\ . cif 
Pueblo dc la- ( anoan (San Bueuavcn- 
tiini), Ventura co , c'al., in 1542.— Cbp 
brillo (\'i42) in SiniUi, Coll. Doc. Fla., 
IHl, lHo7. 

AnAcarok.— ('ahrillo quote-d bv Tiivlor in Gtf. 
Farmer. Apr. 17. 1868. Anaobv*.— Ibid. 

Aaaeharaqaa. A villi^^ in Florida, 

subject to I'tina, cliicf of theTimucua, in 
15H4. The Do Bry map places it K. of 
lower St Johns r. 

AaMhMmm^i— lAUdofii)^ {\S6ij In French, 
Bi»t. Cull. Ln., u. A,. 2fil, 1H69, Aaadiatasiiti.— 
Bnn lH. ISIIM70. 48, ITW. OB«dUu|WU».— Dc Brv. 
map ( IMII) In Mo)rii<>. NHft.. App1<»ton truHN.. 

Anachorema. .\ vilhige visile*! bv La 
Salle in bix?. Aceordingto Douav (Ahea, 
I)is4-ov. \!iss., 210, 1S62) il wa.-" .m th.' 
"lirstt aue r." .\. k. of La Salle's Ft St 
1-oni.s oil St Hernanl (Matagorda) bay, 
Texas. Thwaites ( IlcnTicpin. Xcw Iifs- 
cov., n, -120, JiK):i) regards the stream an 
prol«l>ly the Rio Colorado of Texas. 

Anacoac. A ('huma^han villa^je l>e- 
tween (Joletaami Pt Conception, Cal., in 
l.=>42.— Cabrnio (1642) inSmith, 0^11. Doc. 
V'n is«). is.-;, 

Al.ii A> o Kj. — l ayioi iii ( uL I'jiniKi', .\pr. IT, J86;J. — 
Ana it 'alirillo. op. cit., 1H3. 

Anacot. A Chumauhan vilhure In'tween 
Goleta and Pt Conception, Cal., in b>42 
fCal.rillo l l.'vlL') in Smith, CV»11. Doc, IH:^, 
lH.i7) ; evidently distinct from Ana< oat. 

Anadarko (from .Wnlti'ko, their own 
name>. .\ trilieuf the('add<iconfe<leracy 
whose (lialect \va< niMiken by the Kad(>- 
hadacho, Hainai. uii«l .Vdai. The earliest 
mention of tin* )M'i»ple is in the relation of 
BieilnuK \n44 i. who writesthat Mosi f>«<»in 
TM2 led his men diirini: their suutliward 
iiiaich through a nrovince that lay K. of 
the .\nailarko. 'llie t«'rritory occupit^l 
by the t ribe was s. w. of the Kaclohadacho. 
Their vilUiyes were .scattered along Trin- 
ity and Brazos i-s., Tex., higher up than 
thow of tlie llainai, and do not seem to 
have been vii»ite<l soearly an theirK by the 
French. A Sjianixli nilt«ion waa cvtali- 
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liahed among the Aiiatlarko early in the 
IKth century, l>iit was noon abandoufil. 
1^ Ilarpo reaclieil an Aiunlarkn villa^'c in 
171f, and waM kindly m i i\ ( <l. Tiie peo- 
ple shaml in the general friendlinea* for 
the Fri-nrh. I )uri ng the content i<)ns<»f the 
latter wit li the SjKinianls and later with 
the Knglish, throjjghont the i sih centnry, 
the Anadarko Hiiffered irreatly. They he- 
came end »roi led ill tril)al wui-y; their vil- 
lages were ahantloned; and those who 
Hurvived the havoe <tf war and the new 
diseaHes brought into the country by the 
white people were forced to seek shelter 
and faiety with tlu ir kindre<l toward the 
N. E. In ISli' a i illage of •}<) men and *200 
HOUlflWiL'^ re|iorted oil Sabine r. The Ana- 
darko lived in villages, having fixed habi- 
tations similar to those of the other triln-H 
of theCadclo c<>iit< K racy, to whom they 
were evidently als4i nimilar in eustonis, 
heliefe, and <'lan org:ini/atii)n. Nothing 
in known delinitely of the sul)diviHion8 
of thetrilx', but that such existed isprob- 
al)le from the faet that the inople were 
scattere<l over a considerable territory and 
lived in a number of villages. They are 
now incorponit^'d with the Caddo on the 
allotted A\ iehita res', in Oklahoma. The 
town of Anadarko perpetuaUis ttie tribal 
name. (a. v. f.) 

Ab man <Uh kas.— Parker (18.V>) ijiioted by 
S4-h»HtkTnft. hid. TrilHu. V. 6S-2, l^V>. AImmb- 
dab-ka«. — I'Hrker.Ti'XiiK.'Jri, AhnaadalikM.— 
SchiHtlcntfl, Ind. Trihex. v, 712. Is.'iA. Ahaanda- 
kaa.— Keanc hi Stanford, Coiup.. 499. 1K78. Aman- 
dai«o«t.— NotghboTM in H. R. Dim*. 100. 29th C^mK-. 
•M M-sfi., :?. 1S47. Ana-ila-fia.— Sfti.. Ex. f "-on f. Dor. 

I. S. ivth dmK.. 2(1 »ew., I, 1810. AaadagheoM.— 
Alvord ill Soil. Kx. I>«M-. 18. 40th ruiiR.,Sd WM., 
7. 18fi9. Anadaheoc.— Ind. A(T. Kt<p. IK.'W;, IJM. IW?. 
An-a-dah'haa.— .Si'hoitUTHrt, Ind. Tr :^ i .Mk. 
IKM. Aa-a-dah'kaa.— Ind. AIT. liv\K J> 1K4K. 
AnadahkoM.— Ibid., 177. Anadahkoa.— Ibid., 186«i. 

II. Anadakaa.— Hchoolcraft, Ind. TrilH<s. vi, 
m\. IKV:. Aa-apdak-baa.— Marcjr quoti'd by 
Hchoolirmft. Ibid., v. 712. 1R55. Anadakkaa.— 
Ibid. Anad^o.— UatHehel. (Treek Mlgr. Leg., i, 43, 
1884. Anadako's.— ten KhU>. Keizen In N. Am., 
460. 1K85 1 name of arenc v ) . Aaadaku.— Oatachet. 
Caddo and VaUissi MS. , 42, B. A. E. Aaadaraoa.— 
BoUaert in Kthnoi. .S«ic. Lond. Joum.. il^ 283, 1850. 
Anadarko.— Dorocy, Caddo MS., B. A. £.. 1882. 
AMlarko't.— ten Kat«. Relwn In N. Am.. 4fiO. 
188&. Anadofbaoa.— Alvord In Ben. Ex. Doc. 18, 
4IKh Cong.. 8d nem., 6. 1869. AaadwlMM.— H. R. 
Rep. 82. 44tb Vmg., 2d imm., 2. 1877. Aii*a]i>dah- 
kMl.— Ind. Air. Rep. l<Vi9. 267. m<0. Aa-ab-dab- 
kM.— Ibid., 310. Aaabdakaa.— Miin-y. Army Lift*. 
171, 18li«. AaaadarkMt.— Bmtthaon. MIm*. Ciill., 
II, 49. 1882. Aadaiooa.— Ind. AIT. Rep., m, 1851. 
Andarooa.— Uthnm. Kwayn, 401. IMO. A»d-dal- 
aoaa.— Ind. Aff. Ri>p..2i>.i. 1851. AaialM.— ABbool- 
rraft, Ind. Trilwu. in. 403. 18R8. AaaadakkMa.— 
Ind. Aff. K<*p. aHJ, 18S5. Aaaft-danoM.— 
Ibid.. 1819. .-«. 1M5I). AmAKha'a.— Alvord (1868) 
in ifen. Ex. Dor. 18, 40lh cVni|c.. M nciw., 9, 1869. 
Aa-BO'dar-oaaa. Butler and Lcwiit (1846) in H. 
R. Doc. 76. 29th < Vmg.. 2d wm.. 7, 1817. Kadaha.>- 
flchoolcnift.. Ind. Tribex. vi. em. I8ft7. aoB> 
daraa.— Philippeaux, RIa|« of Eng. Col.. 1781 
(nibipriDt). HadaM.-Jontel (1687) In Margry. 
T)<V<.. n. 410. 1878. Vadaooo.— Jefferya (17t>3), 

Atlaa. map 6, 1776. Madaaat.— Pe riale, 
uiup ill Wlnaor, Hiat. Am., ii, 2M. 1886. Vaia- 
aoga.— Med#re0 (1778) qtioted bv Bancroft. 
No. Hex. folates, i, m. 1886. iralalia.^nQlel 
(nvs7i in Mfinffv. IVr.. Ill, 11)9, lH7s. NidaTto.-- 
M«>one>-, MS. Caddo notc-n, H. A. E.. isyi. 



Vadfka^a.— ten Rate. Retsen tn N. Am.. 874. 

Ifadaku.—'uitMhtt. ra«1dn and Yrttaswi 
MS,, Tk'), H. a. K. Na.daku hayanu.— (iniM h» t, 
('H<I(li» .MS. H. .\ K. rfiiildo nunio). Na- 
datcho. — Iniiti l ; 1<;''7 1 ii» .Marxrv. IK't., ni. HW. 
1h7h t pnilmtily tlir .ViimlarkiM. Kadocogs. — Mortl 
(Miotr'l I'V CliMrlfM.ix, New Fr., IV, M), 1^70. 
Nandacaho. — lii-'iliiiH iii llnkhut Sk-. I'iiIo.. ix, 
l'.t7, IHM. Handako. -l^itliHin. K-^iys, jrrj. 
Nandakoet. — Pi'-tiii'aiit (1701 i in I n m !i. Ili-t. 
('i)ll. I..H.. n. .«>.. I, 7H, lS».'.i. Nandaauee*. Si tii-r 
nuTliorn i IHli'ihi Ma-v. Uisl. (■..11..2<U., ii. Jl. 1*1 I 
Nandaquiei. — Hinwii. \V. (Jaz.. 21), 1>«17. Nando- 
guiei.— Ihi"! Jl > Narako i,— tin Kate. K< iz«'n 
in N. .\m.. HTl. 1nv> Naudacho. — Hi- >liiiH i 1.>44) in 

Frviu-ti. Hi'-t. <'i.ll Lii,, II. ins, IvVi, Nau-do-qnea 

Brai-kt iir)(k'c. \'i< wvoi l.M'>. Kondacao. — 

(ii'iitl. I't Kl\n- l.'.'.'i in Hiikliiyt S<«'. I'lih- . ix. 
13.'t, Nondaoo.— .loiitc'l (lt^7> in Marsrrv. 

Deo.. III. 4<nt. ISTH. Hondaque,— .leflorys (1763). 
Am. .\tla»<, map 177fi. (hiadahkos.— Ind. AfT. 
Kop.. '.m. \SU'.. Onadaicaa. — KutltT and 
(IMtl) in H li. 1»(M-. 7C.. 'J-Hli CoiiK.. 2d h's.s i, 1^17 
Onadakoet. — Ind. Atf. Ki p . hdi. isifi. Unatafua. — 
Latham. Varit lii s i>! Man, li-VI. l^Vt. Unata|ru- 
oua.— I.t' Hriinclic (ix,'{".ti in St'ii, Kx. I>i><- H, 32d 
C<tn(f-. -d Ms>., 27. \s.\\. Unataquai. —It^innrll. 
Texas, no, IMO. 

Anagnak. An Eakiiuo village of the 
NuBheuM^'tniut on Wood r., Aluka; ih>i>. 
87 in 1 sso ^Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. 

map, 

Anaknak. — P. tn^fT, Ki'p. on Alaska. 47. 18H4. 

Anagok. \n llskimo village of the 
Kuskwo);miut trilK-, .\l:i.^kji, on the coast 
near C -\viiiof; p«ii). 7"i in isso. 
Aaofsgmata.— Neloon in I8ih Kep. B. A. E.. map, 
U90. Aaofokmrta.— PMrofl. R«p. on Alaalca, M, 
18M. 

Aaaltam. A band of the Trilkotin, 

mimlH-rinp 216 in 1?H)1, occnpyini: a val- 
ley near ChiU'utin r., (MJ m. frum its 
mouth in Britifth Oolntnhia. — Gan. Ind. 

Aff., VMY2. 

Amahim.— ( an Ind. AtT . .'71. 18H9. Aaabaa.— 
IhM i: Anahim.-lhid.. 814, 1892. Aaa- 

him • tribe. -^n»id.. l.sM. 

Anakwaikona. An on t « lisi element for- 
merly existing among the Zutli who were 
the Hervants, if not in many vii>>ets the 
slaves, of the intramural or city i>opula- 
tion.— CuHhinff in lYoc. luternat. Cong. 
Am.. VII, 17H, 18SK). 

A-wa-na-kwai-k'ya-ko-na.— <'iisliitiK, il>id. 

Aaalao. A tribe, po^ibl^' Caddoan, 
formerly retsidiiij? on Washita r.. Ark. 
Deputies from the .Vnahu- ;m«l Tanii'O 
(Touiua) came to the village of (Jahayno- 
houa in 1687, when Joutel and the other 
survivors of La Salle's i>arty wi tt- there 
while on their way from the lied r. of 
Louisiana tn the Mississippi. Joute! 
in Frenrli. Hist. Coll. U., i, 172, 1S46; 
Douav (lUotcHl by Shea, Diacov. Mias. 
Val., 223, \fm. (a. v. r.) 

Analac. — < ''IXC. Candana. map. 1711. 

Analco. \ prehifitorie piiehlo of llu' 
Tewa at the j>la<v where there is now 
the -o called " oldest hoim'," a«ljaeent tf» 
San Mi^'iiel chapel, in Santa I*Y', N. Mex. 
Aewrdini: t" Randelier this name was 
fir><t a|>|»lie<l in the 18th centurv. Ritch 
(N. Mex., m, 1885) asserts that 

tin- liou.«*e referred to forme<l part of the 
old puchlo, and that two of the old wom- 
en then living therein claimeil to be 
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liiK-al «leiHfii<lants of t!u- origiaal m'cu- 
pauts (i>. ll.i). Bandetier, liowever, in- 
fline!' to the opitiioii ( An h. Inst. Papers, 
I, \\*, 1H.HI; IV, 8», 1892) that the Htnu- 
ture date** from Spanish tiuien, a In-lief 
sulx-tantiateil by E. L. Hewett, in 1902, 
when the buildin)? wan i>artly di8tnantU?<l 
and found to be of Spanish tH>nHtnu tion, 
exeepting atxnit 18 ineh«'M of the founda- 
tiori walls which were of Pueblo work. 

Anamas. A former villagt*, presumably 
(V>Htanoan, eonnecti-^l with I>olore9 mi»- 
M«»n, San Franei.«« o, i'al. — ^Taylor in Cal. 
Fanner, (h t. IS, IHtil. 

Anamic. A fonner rancheria, prf»bal>ly 
Papavfo, vi.site<! by Father Kino in 1701; 
situateti in s. w, Sononi, Mexico, between 
Bufianit* and Sonoita. Set^ liihiima. 
Sla, Ana Anamic — Kiim ilTOl i i|u<>ted by Ban- 
« ri»ft. No Mi'X. .stMt«'>, I, l'.»7. IH-Vl. 

Anamievatigong ( ' at t he t ree of pntyer, ' 
i. e. , the croH**, fn>m a larjce wooden crows 
plante<l by one of the early roiiwionaries 
tin the blnff where the village now 
^tajida — KeltonJ. An Ottawa villa^'e in 
Knimet <ti.. lower Michijran. It iscallecj 
I^a i 'roix by the Frenc h, ami r!n»s« Villas 
by the Americans, both conveying the 
same idea as the Indian name. 

Crou Vill«^. — lH'ln>it trratv i ivVH in l". S. 
In»l Tn-aliia.. »".U. La Croix. — Kclton. Ft. 

Mm) k 1 If., I.vsl 

Aoamis. -\ vjila;;e vi.^itrd by 1^ Salle 
in Misty itn his fin*t journey from Ft St 
l>oais, on AI;it:iwonla buy. Tex., to sean-h 
ttverland tor the MiK>'isHip|>i, and again iu 
1687 on \m last journey northwanl. The 
j»e«»i>le M-i-m tu h;i\«- list il in tlx' virinity 
of tne Cadduan iriix's, l>ut their ethnic 
relation.xhip iH uni«rtain. See Cttvelier 
in Shea. I':arly Voy., 40, 1861. Of. Ara- 

H('Tt*'l. ( v. < . V. ) 

Aaanief flivorM. r>i«rJ<i. U'k. 'i,»i02. \TM). 

Aluu&ea. A fonner village, prevuruably 
CVwtannan, conne«*te<f with Dolores nii»«- 
•*ion, San Fnuicis<'o. Cal. — ^Tiftylor in Ciil. 
Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 

Aaandaok ('having; nmell [of walmn 
diuijr]': old dialwt ). A former Hskinm 
village iu £. Greenland, about lat. H.S'* 
l(K; iH.p. 20 in 1829.— 4;raah, Kxpe<l., 
map. 1H.S7. 

AnamitmBg having smell f of walruH 
<lnnj:] ' ) . A winter villaire of the Kin^ia 
branch <>f Okondut in Batiin land at the 
head of C-undierlaud tkl. (Boas iu (>th 
Brp. B. A. R, map, 1888); pop. 43 in 

Ana ■ a atook. — H « > wga U>, Cruiw of Flor«ac«, 83, 
1 HT7 . Anaaaetoete. •^Wtfcham Id Jour.Cl«Off. SOC. - 

Luod.. XII. .M. IMJ 

Asatitch. A Kuj«n village or tribe on 

th*- X -l ie iif CVmis l>ay, cr»;i«t of ()refrr»n. — 
Miliiaii. MS. Hay \ncah , B. A. K. 

■ajo-aajr-aetr.b. — Milii.iri, MS l .-tt- r tn (jjbbr*. B. 
A. E. < lla«u>^>»« u ii uiiii M«.luku£ are nnmoM 
fitt-n U> CiM** bay). 

Aaaakaaoaas. A viJlap' of the Powha- 
tan ttMifederacT of Virginia, tdtoated in 
1608 on Bappahuinock r., in the proient 



Carr)line co.-— Smith (1629), Vii|^nia, 
map, repr. 

Anatiohapko (Aniih-ciiauLo hma tliick- 
et'). A former(^reek villa^* on a n. trib- 
utary of Ilillabee cr., a brain h ..i Talla- 
lKM»<a r., Ala. .1 l>attle occurrnl there 
during the C'rwk or Ktnl Stic k war, Jan. 
24, 1814.— (iatw'het, Oreek Migr. Leg., i, 
12t>. 1 884. 

Aaati tchapko. — (fiU,H< 1i,-t ap. « jt., i. Inhi, 
Au-net-te onap-co.— Hum ktit^ il7W>, Skiicli. 
1HJ,H. Enitaohopko.— Pirkt tt. Hi-i Ala ii. XMi. 
IhTjI. Eootoehopco.— St'luiol^ niit In l 1 rilx-s. vi. 

1V>7. Enotochopko. 1 >ink< . itk. Iml!.., bk. 
^. 59. Ilt4h. Loaf Swamp.— <tni.M lit l. oi«. cU. 

Anatomy. While the A nierioan Indiana 

<]\'>w many minor and ev< !i S'tinc im- 
portuut i)hvf<i»al variations, un«l can 
aeparatea into sevend physical tyiiCH, 
they prtM'nt throujfhoiit the continent so 
many features iu (x»mmon that they may 
pn»perly l»e regarrled one great race, 
nilniittiiiir f»f a fjeneral atiati >nii<al de- 
.scription. The l^kiuio form a distinct 
sulvrH<*e of the Mougolo-Malay and niuat 
br treated separately. 

The Indian, in many of hin anatomical 
oharacterR, stand.s iM^twi'en the white and 
the ne^ro. I lis skin is of various shaden 
of brown, tinjre<l in youth, particularly 
in the clun-ks, with the re«l of the circu- 
Intitiir blood. The term "ri.I Indian" 
is a misnomer. Very dark iutliv iduabol 
a hue aitpmaching chocolate or even the 
1 1. lor ->f s-itnt' Tu^'jrnc< are found in uum*, 
primitive trilie-, eHjteciallv in the S. and 
amon^ the men, who often went 
nearly nake<i. Most w>tTi<«ii ntid -cliool 
children or otijer** who wear clothing aJid 
live a more civilized life are lighter in 

cr.|(ir. Pritloivjed exjut^nre Td t|f r'e- 

meuL*< teiiil<. a.>^ with w hite.-, to darken 
theHkin. The ilarke.-t [.arts of the skin 
are ordinarily the ba«k of the haii«!.-i, 
wrists, and neck, the axilla*, nipplefi, 
peritoneal regions, and theexpositl [larta 
• if the feet. A Hew 1h tin infant is of vary- 
ing decree.** of dusky red. 

The color of the liair is jrctierally bhiek, 
with the lu<f(>r and Hli^ht bliii.-h or 
brownisii tinge thai «m « ursamonji white.**, 
not the dull grayish black of tlie .Afri- 
can negro. With many indiviilnals of 
all age.H alK»v<' early 4-hildhood wlu» go 
muclj with l>are hcatl the hair l)ecomt's 
partiv bleaclKNl, especially auperticially, 
turning to a ru^ty hue. 

The color of the eyee x-ariei* from haxeU 
brown to dark bn'wn. The conjunctiva 
in the young i.s blui.-h; in adults, esiie- 
mlty the old, dirty-yellowiab. The irin 
is often sitrroimde'd'witb a narrow but 
clearly marketl ring. 

The skin appeart* to be slightly thicker 
than that of the whites. The normal 
eorrugations un the back of the hand and 
wrifit ara from childhood deddedly more 
pronounced in Indiana of both aexea. 
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TljL" hair i.f the lu'H«l is straight, ainvifif 
circular in croifiS'^^ctioii, slightly cuarser 
than in the average white, rather abnn- 
ilant ami loiij Tlu* run^r*' <»f variation 
in luitural length in fruni 4U t^i IIX) ciu., or 
18 in. to 36 in. Most male ludiane wonid 
havf a slijfht to nmiltnati' muytaclM' ami 
HOiiie beanl un the chin if they allowed 
the hair to prow; but side wfiiaken* in 
many air absent, «»r nearly ho. I'nt!) 
iDiutache aiul chin beanl are scarcer and 
coarser than with the whitef>, Htraight, 
of the Hame black as thi' hair, and in 
length 4 to 7 cm., or 1^ in. to 2^ iu. 
The hair in the axillfe and on the puhie 
i.-i 111' Mlrratf in tjiiantity. iii -< mhc instances 
nearly abtfi'nt, and un the rent of the Ixaly 
hairs'are phnrter and lefw abundant than 
with tin- a\t'rniri' wliitc iii-rMvu. The 
iiailH are dull bluiiih in hue and moiler- 
atelv tough. 

TIh' t k .■ is well roninkHi and a^rnn able 
in childhood, interef^ting aiuloceabionally 
handfiome durin(r adoUttrenoe and earlier 
a<hdt lift', and ai:r«(at>If Imt inucl) 
wrinkled in old age. The loreheatl iu 
adults with undeformed akulls la flome- 
what 1<)W and iti males sIoik's- y!ii:!itlv 
backward. The eyebrowy, where not 
plucked, are freriuently conneeted by 
s]iar-('r h:iir ah'i\c tlic now. The ey*'- 
la^he^i an> intHlenitely thick and long. 
The apertures of the eyes are slightly 
oMi.jnc, thf onfor catitlii, ef»|X'cially tlif 
right one, being the higlier. In children 
the ^old called Mongolie is general, but 
not cxrCKsive. Tile root of tho n"«(' is 
Uiiually <lepr«i«(mHi, as in uio.'^t whites. 
TTie mze and shape of the na«p vary 
nujrh, Init it is <'oiMinonly slightly 
Hhorter at the l>a«e and relatively wider 
than in whites, with an aquiline bridge 
prt ilnninatiiiL' in mm In many men 
the point of tlie nos*.' is lower than the 
base of the septnra, the fUntal length 
exceeding tlir' inM\iiiia1 This jicctdiarity 
Im especially ireuuent in .-onie tribes. In 
women the'nami depression is wider and 
« .ft' iii-r lallower, and the bridge 1o\v«t. 
Thin noses are not found. The lips are 
well formed anfl. Iiarring individual 
cvceptions, ahoiit as thii k a- in a^■l'^a'Je 
whiicH. Prognathism is j:reater than in 
whites. The malars are in both sexes 
somewhat larL't' and protninent; this 
Itecomes esi>ecially apparent iu old age 
when much of the auipone tissue lielow 
them i"' trniif. The cltin "ffcii aftptar^ 
U>SH prominent than in whites, but tiiis 
<>ffeet is due to the greater alveolar pro- 
frti-ioii. The cars are well foruH d and 
ot good n'vie, iK'caBionallvc«ijniewhat thick. 
The neck is of fair dimensions, never 
very long or thin. 

The Iwdy as a rule is of ^'ood pro|ior- 
tions, symmetrical, and. <>xre])t in old a^'e, 
straight and w«ll nourished. The chest 



is <>{ aiii|«lc size. f>s|.M>eially in tnen. Tlif 
abdomen, which in children is often 
rather large, retains but slight fulness 
in later life Thv [.elvis. on acnniiit of 
the anipie cliest, appears somewiiat muall, 
but is not so by actual measurement. 
The spinal curves are only luodermte. as 
an> the »ixe and oroiuinence of the Init- 
tocks. The thigns are rather HhajH'lx ; 
the calves are u'-nally smaller than in 
whites. The upper iindw are of good 
shaix* and menium muacnlatiire. The 
feet aiiil li:m'l>^ are well moMed and in 
luauy tribet< smaller than they ordi- 
narily are in whites. The toea are rather 
short* and, where the |>eop1e walk nmrh 
barefoot or in sandals, show more or le^ss 
separation. The proximal parts of the 
s<Monil ao'l third toesare often cotifluent. 
In the more sedentary tril>es ilie women, 
and occasionally also the men, are in* 

clilU'd to mriinlence. The breasts fif 
women are of medium size; in thechild- 
lesB the (i.mical ff»rm predominates; the 
nipple and areola are nn»re pronounced 
than in whiteti; in later life the breasU^ 
lieconie small and flaccid. The genital 
or<;ans do m »t differ easeotially from those 
of the whitcii. 

The Indian skull is, on the average, 
'-litibtly smaller than that of whites of 
e«pial height. Cranial capacity in men 
ranges from l,300to l,5(M)c. c; in women 

from about 1,1-50 to l^im c. c I !!- 
frontal regi<»n in men is often low and 
sloping, the sagittal region elevated, the 
oc«ipital region marked witli mi>derate 
ridges and, iu the dolichocephalic, pro- 
truding. Hntures are mostly less serrated 
than in whites; mctofii-m, exrej.t in «» 
loialities, is ran', and occioital divi.-iou is 
unt*ommon, while malar aivision is wry 
rare an<l parietal division extremely tn). 
Intercalatini bones are few iu undeforuied 
crania; in deformed crania they are more 
numerons. Th. trlabella, supraorbital 
ridges, and ma>toidH in male skulls are 
well-develo|ied and sometimes heavy; in 
women t!ie\- are -mall > >r of med iuni "ijie. 
The nasal l«ridv'e is oceasionally low, the 
nasal spine smaller than in whites; the 
lower borders of the na.sal a|x*rture are 
not often sliarp, but nasal gutters are 
rare; subnasal fos.se are rather common. 
Orbits are of fair volume, approaching 
the quadrtlatenil, with angles rounded. 
Malars are often larire, subnutlar deprea> 
}iion>^ iiiediniii < >v -hallow. The upIHT 
alveolar proi css, and o<>ea.«*ionallv also the 
lower, shows in Imtli sexes -a d^ree of 
prognathism gteater tlian the average in 
whites, but less than in the negm. The 
protrusion on the whole is somewhat 
greater in the females. The face is ineso- 
or ortho-gnathic. The lower jaw varies 
greatly. The chin is of moderate promi- 
nence^ occasionally high, sometiuies 
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square in iunu. Tin.* prumiuuutv oi tiiv 
angles in full-^n^wn inalM in nnt mfrv- 
quently proncmncwl. 

Ae to bane i<tructure8, the foramen mag- 
nuin is eeldloin lar^, and \t» positimi and 
itu-l'mall-in arc very ntarlx' tlio same Ai* 
in. wliite«; the i<ityloid proce^-^s id tuoetly 
fmmller than in whitei* and not infr^ 
• lUiiitly I iii!iiin-ritar\ ; i>t'fr<ins |><»rti<inH 
oji tlie average are len^ <lejires«ed. below 
the Wei of neighboring parte than in 
whit«-^: aritt rior lar-erated foramina are 
auialU r, the paiat« is well formed and 
&iirl\ >|)floinfi8, moptiy parabolic, occra- 

»C'iiall_\ U— hai'i'>l. 

The teeth are of moderate luze; upper 
inciponi are ventraliy concave, shovel- 

sh.i[>« <l: faninen not t'\t t'->i\ <•; molars 
luueh aa iu whitet<; third molars rarely 
absent when adnlt life is reached. The 
axiial « u<[-i'I' >r\ formula, though varia- 
tiona are uumeruua, in 4, 4, 3, al>ove; 
5. 8, irrsqtiUir, l»elow. A empemumemry 
< I .nil al liental elcrin iit apiH-ar.-* \\ ith si >iiif 
fretjueucy in the upper jaw between, iu 
front of, or behind the middle permanent 

The bones of the vertebral coluuin, the 
lihrn, dtemum, clavidefs and the snudler 

b<tr:r- I'f rfir iij.|i< r and lower llnibH pre- 
^^nt mau^ murlu of minor importance. 
The pelvis is well formed, moderately 
:i 111-, a[>j n lacliiiiLT thi- Ktiropean in 
sliape. The humeru;} is rattier flat, at 
times verv mnch so; the fosMi in 31 
per (Vnt fwrfi (ratnl ; hut votiges of 
a supracoud^ioid proceus are mucli rarer 
than in vhites. The hamero-radiat in- 
dexof niaxiTtniiii frtMpieney in adult males 
is 77 to ^ (in wbiti^ 71 to 75) ; humen>- 
fenM>ral index, 71 to 75 (in whites 70 to 
74 :. Tht' ft iiiiir is <juite flat lu1o\v llu* 
tubt'rtttdties; the tibia, often Hat (platyc- 
nemie). 

Of tiie brain and other -oft onrans hut 
Utile i« known. Two ailult uuile Ajioehe 
fafaina, collected by Dr W. Matthews 
and now pn-< r^od in flu- W S. Xational 
Museum, weigiied alter removal 1,191 
and 1,304 grams, respectively. Both 
show^rJ<K:l pyratidii 

The Efkimo differn anatoudeally from 
the Indian in many inii>ortant features. 
Hi"* hair ar;<l t-v. «- atr simirar in s!i;mIo, 
though the eye« are more obli<jufly fvt; 
bat his skin color on the whole in li^hti^r, 
Ix'inp Yt ll.'W i-li or li>;ht l>rowii, with a 
prr»nounced n-iinewa of the t;u «'. The 
Etiktmosknil is bifrh, normally m aphoid, 
and tmially ^^pnrifdit.-. flic lace i< !ai%rc 
an<i tlat, and the iiaj^al tM>ne8are narrower 
than in any other people. The bones of 
the Ixwly an- n-iiallv strong. Thorc 
lew flattening of the sbaftof the humerus, 
oif the unpc r |»art of the shaft of the fomnr, 
and of the tif.ia The 8U|>erior Lonlcr of 
the scaiMila show 8 ofteu an angular in- 
glttd of a curved outline. 



in anthi*opiimetric differentiation the 
native tribex s. of Mexi^'o are primarily 
sr{.ara!>!finto lii«liansand Rskiino. Smiie 
of the at^ljutvnt Indian triben show Es- 
kimo admixture. 

Tlif Indian^i anM ii;! themwlvr-r; vary 
considerably iu htature, iu form of the 
head an<l nice, and of the orbits, the 
nof-c, and the nai^il aiH-rture. Ix)W 
stature, from 1<>0 to Itio cm. in males, 
is found amotig »<ome of the Oalifor- 
niaii tril>es (aw the Y»iki of Hound 
Valley ageucy), mauy of the Pueblos, 
and some of* (he tribes of the N. W. 
coa«t, a-^ tin- Fali-h < f flarriwn lake 
and Thompson r., and others. Among 
the Tigua, Tewa, Apache, Navaho, Co- 
manche, iiiiithei ii ri*-, Painte, an<l Sho- 
shoni, among ttie majority of Califor- 
nia, Washington, and Orev'on tribes, and 
among the t a-tt iii Cherokee, Clii( k- 
asaw, Kiowa, aud Iowa the height in 
male adults ranges between 1^ and 170 
cu\.. wliilc among the Yuma. Mohave, 
Maricopa, i'ima, Nest Perces, Sioux, 
Cmws, Winnebago, Cheyenne, Arepaho, 
Iroquois, Osat;*', Chij-pm a. :u)«l eaistern 
AlgouquiauN the prevalent stature of 
adult men is fr»>m 170 to 175 cm. The 
ran^'f of varintii-n in tin- majority of 
tribes and in both i*e.\e:^ is within ;iO 
cm. The stature does not regularly 
follow the j;»'<»nraphii> or ditnatic fea- 
tures, nor does it agree whollyj with 
the distribution of tlie other principal 
phvi^ical charactn istics. The women are 
on the average about 12.5 cm. shorter 
than the men; the difference is greater 
among the tall than among the sliort 
trilies. 

The distribution of the Indians accord- 

ing f" ' t j 'haiir index in of miich interesit. 
Excluding tril>es that are known to be 
mu<-h mixefl, there are found in the 
frnitory s. (tf Mcxii o all tlu* three prin- 
cipal .clai!<«es of cranial form, namely, 
dolicho-, brachy-, and meso-cephalic. 
Antonn the «'Xtremely «li ilii-ln .< i phalio 
were the Delawares ttiid the .'Southern 
Utah cliff-dwellers. Moderate dolieho- 
ivjthaly, with oi i a-ioiia! I'xlrmie forniH. 
was and is vt ry pr^'valent, l)eing found 
in the AlKon<|n'ian and the majority of 
the Sionan and l*lnin< triln w jMid among 
the Siksika, Shot^honi, Home Pueblos 
(e. g., Taos), and the Pima. Pure bra- 
c'hvrcj.lialv f\i~ti'i! in I'l^ .riila. aii'l pre- 
vailed in the mound region and among 
the ancient Pueblos. It is best repre- 
Honti'il to-day anion;: th«> Ajiaclu*, Wala- 

^1, llavasui>ai, Sir/. Perei'-s, lianison lake 
lish, Osage, and Wichita, ami in a less 
de^^ree anions' the 1 lopi, ZiiHi, iru of the 
Rio Crande Puebl«)s, Navaho, Mohave, 
Yuma, (^1ifr>rnia Miwion Indians, Co- 
manchr. Winnehaj". many >'>i tlie north- 
western trilM s.an< I ^ciniuole, Mesoceph- 
aly existed principally amontr the CaM- 
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fornia Iiulians, the ( heroktv. and ^onie of 
the Sioux an<l Inx^uoij*. Tliere arennnier- 
oiis trihes in North America al>out whojie 
ceuhalic form there if* still nuu h uncer- 
tainty on account of the iirevailint; head 
deformation. As to the iu'i^'ht of the 
head, w hich ninf<t naturally heconsi<lereil 
in eonneetion with the eephalic index, 
fair niiifonnity in found. In tli«' AjKU-he 
tlie luaii is nit her low, among most other 
trilx s it is UKMlerate. 

Tlif form of the face is jrenerally allied, 
as umon^ other peoples, to the form of 
the head, Iw-inf; ndatively narrow in nai^ 
ro\s lii'a<ls and bnuul in tin- brai'liyet'- 
phalu'. Urbilu hiiow variations, but the 
prevalent form ifl meeoflenie. The nose 
and tlie na><tal ajtertm-e are generally 
mesorhinii-; the prinei]»al e.\te|tlioa to 
thifl Ih found on the w. i-oast, es|)ecially 
in California, where a relatively narniw 
uose ( leptorhinio) wa8 common. Tlie 
projection of the upper alveolar region 
IS almost uniformly mef»(t«;nathic. 

The l^skimo range in height from short 
to medium, with lohgand high head, rela- 
tively l>road flat face, high orbits, and 
narrow no>i', showing alveolar prugna- 
thiam like the Indians. 

Consult Morton, ( 1 ) Crania .\meri<iina. 
1839, (2 1 Di.-^tinctive characteristic.'-, 1H44; 
Betaiup, Om foramen af hufvudetn hen- 
Htonime. 1S47: Mciirs, Olvscrvations, \S(\t\; 
Gould, 1 n Vest ij.'ation.<. isti!*; Wyman, I I i 
ObBervati'>ns on crania, 1S71. (2) Fresh 
water shell monixls, 1S7'»; Verneau. I/e 
bassin suivant les sexes, 1S7t; Eleventh 
and Twelfth Repa. IValMxly Museum, 
187S; (.^uatrefages and I himy. Crania eth- 
ni« a, is7s-7i»; Flower, Catalogue tif sptci- 
inens, lf<7i>: Carr, (I) OK-ervalionH on cra- 
nia from Tennessee, 1S7S. ( 2) Measure- 
ment.-^ of crania from California, IHHO, (3) 
()l>scr vat iuiis on <-ninia from Santa Harl»ara 
Ids., 1S71'. i4> Notes* on crania of New 
Kngiand Indians, 1H80; Otis. Li-i of speci- 
menSt 1880; Langdon, M idisonville |>ru- 
historic cemetery. ISSl; Chuil/iiisky, Snr 
les trois cnccpluilcs des l";s<|uimau.\. Issi; 
N'irchow ( 1 ) in Jii'il niL'c /.ur Crani<tloj;i»' 
ilcr Insnlaner von iler Wotknstc .\orda- 
nierika.s, lhH9, (2) Crania i Jlmiia Amcr- 
ican&t 1892; ten Kate. Somutologii -al 
Oliservations, 1S'.»2; Mattlu ws and Wort- 
uian, Human bone»*of llcmcn way collec- 
tion, 1891; BoaK, (;] ) Zur anthropolo^ie 
der nordamerikanischen Indianer. lS!tr>, 
(2) .\. J. Stone's measurements of natives 
of the N. W., l«»(i|, Ci) Anthropometri- 
cal observations on Mission Indians, \H*M\; 
hoi^ and Farran«l, Physical characteris- 
tics of tribes of BriUah Columbia, IsiKt; 
Allen. Crania from mounds of St. .lohn's 
r., Fla., 1896: Sergi, Crani e.s<|uimesi. 
1901 ; Duckworth. ( 'ontribution to I'-k i mo 
eraniology. IIXKI; Urdlicka, (1) An K- 
kimo brain, 1901, {2) The crania of Tren- 



ton, N. J., 1902, ( 3 1 The I^ansing skelettm, 
1903, (4) Notes on the Indians of Sonora, 
1<>04, (o ) Contributionstophysicalantbro- 
pology (tf Cal., 1905; ^Spitzka, (. ontribu- 
tions to encephalic anatomy of ract*8, 1902; 
Tcjcher, Noteon measurements of K>kimo, 
1902; Matiegka, Sclnidel uml Skelette 
von Santa Kosa, 1904. See Artijiriai 
lit'iid ill furiiiiilinii , V}i>i>(iiih»gy. (a. H.) 

Ana wan. Sec Anmiaan. 

AaQalagretMi. A small tribe mentioned 
by Milfort (Mcmoire, lS02Wis resid- 
ing w. of Miwitwippi r. and near the Ka- 
kias (Cahokia) in 1782. 

Ancavistis. A <li vision of the Faraon 
Apache. — Oroawoy lJerra,Geog.,59, IHW. 

Aneettor worthlp. See Mttthoioffif, Reli- 
gion. 

Andigalilsa Ctown they abandone*!'). 
The chief town of the Auk, aitoated op* 
jMisilc the N. end of r>oiiglas id., AkUlka. — 
Swan ton, iield notes, 1904. 
lk!ia.— 8w«nton.op.dt.(*lBkelown'}. Ak'ia.— 
Krauae. Tltnklt Ind.. lift, MS. iatsraHn.- 
Swantnn, of>. cit. 

Anehin. A foniier village, preaumably 
Coetanoan, connected with Dolores mia> 
Hion, San Francien-o, Cal. — ^Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, Oct. IH, 18«1. 

Anchor stones. The native tril>ej« x. of 
Mexico use<l bark aiul t*kin lM>ati*, dug- 
' Hits, and, in the extremes. W. and on the 
California coast. bal.<as; and in the use 
of the.-e frail craft for purpos«j of travel, 
transportation, fishing, hunting, and war- 
fare, the necessity for some meann of 
anchorage was felt. In shallow waters 
with soft l>ottoin8 polesi were often used; 
but (»f ni(»st general availability were 
Hliuies that could be se<'ur«'d with a line 
and drop|K'd from the vesstd at any {mint, 
Commonly the stoneti thua uvcti Wt^ 
riimply bowhlers or 
fragiuenb* of nnk of 
proper weight, but 
in some i-jt^es the 
form was iiKMliiieil 
to facilitate attach- 
ment o| the cord. 
\ simple encir- 
cling irroove, men' 
notches in the mar- 
giii>, or a rude per- 
f oration, snfH<'iHl 
forthepurjKJsi^; the 
former treatment gave to the utemdl the 
appearance of a grooved hammer. In- 
deed, it probably often ha]>pened that 
theaeaucbor stones wereuaedaBhaminera 
orasnianlsorsle<lges for heavy work when 
<Mvai<iou retpiiretl. It is ol>serve«l als<» 
that some apecimens have served as mor- 
tars or anvil stones, and no doubt also for 
irrindingand .•«hai)i tig implements of stone. 
M Miles of all availaVde varieties were usihI, 
and the weight, so far as observe<l, rmdy 
exceeds) 40 or 50 pounds. The groovet? 
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or iuarv;iiial noti lie.s were UMiall} rudely 
iHvkeii or (•hi|»j»e<l: but sotue t»how care- 
ful treatJiM iit, ;in<l iu :i uuiiiIht ((f vam'n a 
[lart or Hit- w hole nf the surface «>f the 
atone tuLs hvan worketl 
down,pr«)l»al»Iy fors^.ifi t v .'^^f ^"^^W 
aiid coiiveuieiue itt liaii L 1 
illioie, and in s«»tiie cum-!^ ■/ 
a#« a rc^milt «ii the hahit of ^Ktgfu^fggi^tf^ 
redui'iii^ article." iu coin- anchor sto^e im u»c 
mon Ofie t(i sytmuetrieal etcH.Mw* 
and f<oniewhat artistic '"^'"^ 
jiha|M.ii. SuytU'r rwordhi oue e:iw of the 
discovery of an anchor Htone iu au Indian 
tmive. Thef*e »<tont*M are still used hy In- 
dians 'AH well as hv while people. Cousjilt 
Snyder in Sinithwin. Hep. IHST, 1.SH9; Ran 
in Smithj*4iu. ('out., \xv, 1SK4. (w.H.n.) 

Anchn. A (.'<H*hin)i r.uicheria of San 
Juati de I>tud(t uliKcion, I^twer Califor- 
uia. — ricolo in Sto4>klein, Ncue \Wlt- 
Bott, no. 72. 1791'. 

Andacaminoi (S|ian.: ' wand« ren</ 
prol»ahly referrinje t<i their rovin^r char- 
acter). One of the tribes of w. 'IVxan, 
sotne at leiwt of w hose iieople were neo- 
nhytes of the tuii^ion oi Sail Joe^ y San 
Sliiruel de Aguayo. — Texas State .Ar- 
chives, Nov., 179(). 

Andegaale. A Ni.ska town inhabitiHl 
by two Cbiminesyan families, the l>ak- 
seel of the Haven clan and the ( iitt;iu<'nih 
of the Wolf clan.— Dottjj in lOth Kep. N. 
W. TrilH'H, 4H-4}), 1895. 

Andenon Lake. A liand of Cpper Lil- 
liMiet on a lake of the same name iu 
Britwh Odrnnbia ((*an. Ind. Aff., 415. 
IS'K . : |M,|,. iti 1}H»2. 

Aadersoa't Town. A former Delaware 
villa^'e on the». side of White r., alHmt 
the present Andersou, Madisou co., Ind. 
(iiuugb, map in Ind <feol. Hep., 1883). 
Naine«t from the prim i(>al chief of the 
Pehiw :in - "f Imliana about lHH>-2(>. 

Andesito. An eruptive rack, varyiujr 
from li^ht uray of mveral hnea to bfack, 
helon^ini: t^ tlx' Tertiary and jto-t-Trr- 
tiary lavaf, and much UM-ti by ttieludiaui» 
fi»r ' intplementi* and utentnltt. It a'at* 
hIui|» il mainly by tlu- jx-i-kinj: and yrind- 
in^ pr<>^esse^. lt« iltHtribution ia very 
wide, L.^pei ially in the W. (w, ii, h.) ^ 

Andiata. A fi>rnier llur'iii \ill;i(^>in 
Ontario.— .les. Kel. of Uti^i, iii. l.s.)H, 

aiuU«U«.-J^-» lU I. of 1»W7. \.\\. 1>S.\>*. 

Andreafiki. A ChnaKuiiut village on 
the N. bank of the Yukon, Alaiika, •'> ni. 
aU)ve the former n-doubt of that name, 
for the murder of w ho?H' inmates in is.V* 
the Kusftians wreaked such venj;eance 
thattherivernativeHneveragiiin molested 
the wbitcf. Pop. 14 in 1880; 10 in isiK). 
Aadrkfftky.— Dall. .Vlanka. 119, 1870. AndreAf- 
•ky.— Bilker, fietig. Dirt. Alaska. 1901. Aadnlw- 
tky.— Pctntff. 10th C(>n.«U!t. Ala«ka.illBp, IftM. Aa- 
<r«iviky.— N*. S - n in ixth Hep. B. A. K . iimp, I'^W. 

Andshankaalth. The Lakutiut name of 
a Yatnel band on a w. tributary of the 



Willamette, in Oi-egon. — (.lat^t het, Cala- 
po<»ya MS., B. A. K., 1H77. 

Andtbimmampak. Tlx I^tkmiut name 
of a Yaniel Iwuid on Yamliill cr., Ore- 
gon.— <iatechet,Ga]apooya MS., B. A. E., 
1H77 

Auegado i .-^pan. ' overtlow»'<l,' referriiig 
to thecountry ). A triU* of w hich ('aU'za 
de Vaca heard while in Texai<in 
They liv<Ml uot far froru the YL'ua''»>«. 

A;nK':ul<j- tic VH<'H.8initli trt 1^-!. 

Anejj^iius. -Iliiil,, III. 1H71. Luticgadot.. - 

I bill . \ 

Anejne. .\ former ( humafthan village 
near Santa RarlNini, €al. — Taylor in (^1. 

Farmer. ,\[.r. LM, isn:', 

Anijue. — IlitiM-roft. Nat. lim t-s, i, l.v.v IK"!. 

Anektettim ( .Iuk*//'/'////*. 'stony little 
hollow'). A village (»f the l.yttoii ban<l 
cjf Ntlakya[mmuk. situate <in th«' k. side 
of Krasi'r r., m. jil>ovt^ Lyttiui, Hritinh 
Cohnubiji.— Teit in Mem. Am. Muh. Nat. 
Hist.. II, 172. ISHK). 

Anelo. A Kaviagmiut Kskimo Hettl(>- 
ment at I'ort C'lareii<*e, Alaaka. — ilth 
Census, Alaska, bt2, lHi«. 

Anemnk. .\n rualigmiut F>>kimo vil- 
lage on Anvik r.. Alaska. — Sen. Ex. I>oc. 
12, 42d O.ng., IstHeaf., 25, 1871. 

Anepo ('buffalo rising up.' — llayden). 
A divitiioa of the Kainah tribe of the 
Siknika. 

A-ne'-po. — Morxuii. .Viio. Hix'.. 171. ls7K iHiii<l to Ik" 
tlif Ti.inii' (if ;in • xtiiu't iiiiiiiiHli. I-ni'-po-i.— 

\h\\ I : . - nriil 1 'ti 1 1. .1 M . Vai.. '.ili-J, 

Angakok. A magician or conjurer 
among the Eekitno, the word for shaman 

in tli< eastern M,-kiiii< > dialects, now much 
used especially m Auiericaii^ authropo- 
ioi^ica] hteniture. ( a. r. c. ) 

Angmagsalingmiat ( ' w ith (•aiH>!in>^ j>eo- 
ple.' — Boai^j. A triije uf I'^kimo on the 
K. coast of Irreenland, lietween lat. 65" 
anil inhabiting the liord« i>f .Nnir- 

magt«alik, Sermilik, ami Sermiligak. 
A*ror«lini? to Hink the total population 
wa'-' itt A Pani-Ii tnissioii and 

commercial .station on Angtnagealic liurd 
in the most northerly inhabited i>la(*e on 
ihe i- coast. Kaili .Xngmagsalingmiut 
villiige consist.'^ oi a t<ingle house, wtiicli 
has nNiin for K or 10 families. Holm 
( Klhiiol, Ski/// nf AtiUKiL'^.ilikcrne, 1SS7) 
names K villages on tlie tioid, with a total 
|>opulationof 22.'>. Not withstanding their 
isolation the aerording to N'an.sen 

( First CroBwingol tireenland, 1,211, 1SUI>), 
are amon§r the most viKtrntua of the Ka> 
kimo. 

AnpnA(M.lijik. -Ilitik In iW^^. Rifitt.. viii. :C>i). 

Anffmalook ( t^kiinoname). A speciet^ 
of BBimon (•S!»/mo nifiVfwa) found in the 
lakes of It<M)thia. — Rep. U.S. Fish Com., 
122, I^72-7:i. 

Angmalortnk ('the round one*)> A 
N'et<'hilinniut winter village on the W. 

coa-^t of Uix>tbia Iwy, Cana^la. 
ABgawloct«%.— BoaN lu fith Kep. B. A. E., inap»l>W8. 
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Augnovehak. An lilnkiiin) village in tlu* 
Nushajiak district, Alaska ; | >\>. lo in 1890. 

Anfrnovcbamiut.— 11th (Vnmui, .\lll^Kll, 1»VI. 

AngoQtenc. A fornuT llnnm villajre 
situat»'<l iH'tween Wcnrin jiiid OfwcMMane, 
alMiiit 2 in. from thi* latter place, in On* 

tarii>. 

Anfoutenc— .l«-s. Ki-I. forltKtK, hi. ikSm. AncSienk — 
Ihid.. )ii.U\. lit. itni>'|iriiit). AngStenc— Ibid.. 

Angan. A IlntKtiuwn village 3t. of 
Iloixl Uiy. Admiralty id., Ahiska; pop. 
42()in IHSO. Tlit'^ri'att t j.iirt <«f tlu* |k.'«»- 
pU» havt* .«ii)tv rniiove*! to Killi>ii<M>,an8h- 

inir \ i llase establiiibed bv the whites. 
Angoon.— BmmoiMtn Item. Am. Miw. Nat. Hlrt.. 
111. pi. vil. vm. ABguk^Kimuie, Tlinkit Ind.. 
105. IWW. Avcwm.— Petmff. Trnth Ccninw. 

Alaska. SJ. ism. 

Angwasaag. A ( 'hip}H-\va villuKc near 
St Charles, t^apnaw co., Mich., with per- 
hapis 50 inhabitants in 1S94. 
AafWMMtf. — Smith i|uotc<l liv Ma'wm in Nat. Mu«. 
Rep. iy02. 38.'>. t9«M. Anfwufif.— Wni. Joiivn, InTn, 
iWo {.Ag. 't^imns llimtinK in tlu* water' }. 

ABfwuBi. Tli(> Havon elan of the Ka- 

chlna pbratry uf the llopi. 
Aag'Wiukf^—uom.'y and voth, Hl«hoiiKnovi 
C^temooin. 175. I0oe (Cruw riant. Aamui 
wOwO.— Fewkm in 19th Rep. B. A. £.. AM. IWO 
(ipMirA-i'elan'). Ai-wu'-ii wa&-wii.r-Pwke)* In 
Am. Anthi«p.. vii, 40l. ism (»r*<l-im--=*cl«n'>. 
tra-wu'-ii.— .<t. |.luMi ill vth l:. |. B. A. K., :!'-', I'^^M. 

Anibiminanisibiwininiwak. ( ' i'ciid>ina 
(rraid K-rry ) rivrr inrii.' from inUiniimt 
' hi^lidmsli cranlMTry,* sihi n 'nwr,' Inl- 
ttitiitk 'nii'ii' i. A Cliipp«'sva Iwnd liv- 
ing on Pt'iuhina r. in extreme n. Min- 
nt'sota and the mljact^nt part of Manitoba. 
Thev rfiiuivrd from Saiiily lake, Minn., 
to tliat rt ^ioii about 1S07, at the Holici- 
tation of tin- Ni>rtli\vi'>t Vur Coiiipany. — 
(Jat.-rlu't, OjiKvNU MS.. B. .\. ]■'.. 
Chippewa* ot Pimtit-na River i.cu i>-. Trjn t'ls. 
17^, I^i'M Prmbina band — K\ « iit~ ili Iii'i ili>I.. 

Anioam. A rapajd;o laiK heriUj probably 
in Pima CO., «. Anz.; i>op. 96 in 1858. — 
Haih'v in Ind. Aff. Hep., 2itS, ISAS. 

Aailoo. A villat(e, ^)nibal>ly i^iuiimw, 
premimably on the 8. nidt^ of Arlcanaati r., 
and «aid to lontain ."),<)<)() |M-opU' when 
vi.^-ittHl by lu- .S»to".«^ army in l.">42. 
Anicov&nque. — Itiolinii (IMli in French, Hi-t. 
Coll. lAi . M, 1(17. iv.c>. Anilco. — Oiiri'iliivvj, ,\,- la 
Vt'jfa. Floriilii. ■.Hl. l'Z>. Anileos. — iJiitiin-<|iif. 
iiitroi]. MiiiNlmll. Kv . 1. M. iv.'l IHeos.— Il>i(l.. 
:t6. llilco.-<.i iitli iiian i>f iih a- 1 i.Vi?) quoted by 
French, HL«l. t'nii. La., ii. IM, ix'*). 

Anilukhukpak. A Kaivnhkhotana vil- 
Inirt- on Innoku r., AUutka; pop. 170 in 
\sA-i. 

Aailukhtakkak.*~2afcniikfn, iH^c. Rim praw. Am., 
map, 1H44. 

Anlauw (Span. 'mnln*). An Apache 

scttlcmfMit, api<art'iitl\ m ar < lila r., .\ri/., 
in 17*ii>.— Anza in 1)<k'. IliiJt. .Mex., 4lh h., 
II, 114, 1856. 

Animikite. An imjiiin' m:i>-~t\ « mincnil, 
actordin^; to l>ana ( Ti xt-l>ook .Mineral., 
420, 1888) (inpi)OHiHi to )>e a pilver anti- 
monido, found at Silver i.«let. L. SniK-rior; 
deriveil from Aniimki, a lorui place name 
which in the Chippewa and clot^^ly re- 



lated .Ujion^uian dialects H}{nitiei< 'thun- 
der.' (a. r. V. ) 

Animism. Sit liilujion. 

Anlmpayamo. A former viilatee uf the 
Kalimiamk, a division of the Cofitanoan 
Indians, connected with San Carlos mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor in C'al. Farmer, Apr. 
20, 1860. 

Aniyak. \ villairc of tin* Nimiit«»irminf 
I'Iskimo on the Arctic «ua«t just n. ot 
Kot/.t line Md., Alaska: pop. 25 in 1880. 
AaiTsk.— Baker. Oeoff. Diet. AlaMka. 1901. Aai- 
yakh — PMroff. Rep. on Aiaalui, 4. 1884. 

Ankachagmint. A sidMlivisiitn of 

the C'hnaKmiut lv><kimo living; on Yukon 
r. alK)ve .Andreafski, A]a.ska. 
AafMhac'eaiiit— Dull in (Vmt. N. .\. Etbnoi., I, 
I". 1877. 

Ankachak. A riinairmint villaLrc the 
home of th(> Ankacha^ndut, on tlie right 
Imnk of the lower Yukon. Alaska; per> 
ha|ie« identi(*al with Kennniinik. 
Ankachacamok.— Raynioiitl in S<>n. Kx. (><h>. 12, 
4'.><l <'i>ng.. l.st M-S.V.. IM71. Aakatchaf-miout.— 
ZMK<>^l<in in Nouv, Ann. Vov.. r»th mt.. xxi, 
map. IH-M). Ankataehaymiut. - l^nlniltcrg- Kthnol. 
Ski?./.., nuip, IKVV Ankochacamuk.— l*(Mit mnte 
map, IWKt 

Ankakehittan i '{N-opl(> <>i the housi- in 
the nnddic of the vidley' ). A KoluHch« 
an di\ isii'ii m K illi-iioo, .Maska. Iwlontfing 
to the liavfu rJ.m; they are mid to have 
wjmrateil from the Desliitan on acooont 
of some domeHtic trouble. 
Aa>|duwk-hit-ton.— KmmuM in Mem. Am. 3lu«. 
Nat HiHt.. Ill, pi. vit. 1908. Aaqla'ke hit tin.— 
f*wanton, field noten. B. A. E., 1904. Vaa^- 
itStan.— KraiiM I linUt Ind., 118, 1886. a!a'k*> 
tan.— SWHiitnii. cip. l it. 

Anlik. A Kavia^Mniut village on Go- 
loinin Itay, Alaska. 

Aaljpfn^tttn.— Holmbeiv. Ethnol.Sklzz., Isaft. 

Annaooka. A Tu scan »ra town in Ni>rth 
("aroliiia at the iK'^riiininu of the iSth <H'n- 
turv. 

Aaaa 0«ka.— Lawaoii ^ru. 1701 ) . Hliit. Car.. 3h3, IMU. 
AimapolUi. One of the 7 di8trict8 of the 

territory of the Mirmac. as rci oj^ni/eil 
by tliemsHdvet*. It includes the h. w. 
I>art of Nova Scotia. — Rand, First Mic- 

niac llcadinj; Hook, SI. lS7.'v 

Annas. An unideniitie<l trilie men- 
tioned by Rivera (Diario y Derrotem, 
Ifjj. 2. no-/. 17:{(i) as livin^r in's. Tex. 

Annawaa. A Wumpanoag sachem, the 
chief captain and coiinpelor of Philip, 
who under that rliiel's father had won a 
reputation for prowe>.s in wan* w itb many 
diffef«nt triht^. When Kinfr Philip fell 
.Xntiawan rallied the warrior^ and safely 
extricate<l them from ther^wamp where 
they were surrounded. Afterward he 
ran"_M'<l tbrotiudi the \vo(»l-. liarrvin^r the 
settlerrt of Swan.M'a ami I'lvnjouth, until 
Capt. Benjamin Church raised a new ex- 
it* <liti<in to liiiiit the Intlian- as lorvj a.« 
tl)ere>va.soneoi themin tlicwotnis. Siuie 
were captured by Capt. Church's Indian 
w'outf.but .\nnawati eltid<'il pursnit, nev»'r 
i^mpini! twice in the same .'^intt. llavinu 
learned from a captive wikere tbe old 
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chiet ^va^, Cliurclt w«nit with Tndian 
«oldier^ au<i unlv onv whitt- iDiuiuininn to 
r«pturp him. When he reache<l the re- 
fnrtt, .» r- rky liill in the iiii<Ml«' of ii 
euamp, he aeut the captivi<ii torwanl to 
divert the attenticm of Annawan's peo- 
ple. Chiin li ati-1 Ills >^(<)nts thm 9\<i\o 
up, the noi.«c tliev maile being drowne<l 
l»y the Ronnd of "a pentle with whieh a 
\N<»iiiaii was |M iiuidiii^ corn, and jniii(>r(! 
to the place when* the arms were »tai keti. 
Annatran mn<\ hit* chief coanaelors. thus 
f*nrprij*e<1 ainl iuiioraiit <>i tlif frwnc«« 
of their ai«aailautf«, gave theniselve.s up 
and were bound. The fijrhting men, wlio 
wxr*' fn.am]>«-<l near hy. siirrtiii!cro<l 
when Uiey wen- told that the place wa« 
aitirnmnded by English Aoldiera Anna- 
wan liroDu'lit the wainyMiiTi hrltn and 
uther r^lia of King IMiilip, which he 
fsnve to Oapt Church aa hitt conqueror, 
\\ h. i had n"W overcome thf> last company 
that stood out against the Kn>rli.-h. An- 
nswan'fl captor interceded to have hin 
life sjiareii, hut the authoritien at Ply- 
iuuuth» extracting from him a coufe«t<iuQ 
that he had put to death aeveral Knirlifih 
i>ri''< »n'T>-. H>iiie of them with torture, 
beheaded him in 1670 while Capt. Churt h 
waflfthwint (r. a.) 

Aniit- '^■1' Qiuen Anne. 
Annogamok. A Niwbai^agiuiut village 
on an B. tribntary of Nuahagak r., Afaulca; 

|iop. I'U in 18S0. 

AHaofviBok. — Pctroff. 10th C«nHn.«. Aln/'ku, 17, 
anaugaaok.— Nelson in IHth Kep. B. A. E., 
map, IMMt, AiUMcaaok.— PctrofT. Rep. on Alaakii, 

4ft. uai. 

AniTzities. See Af/eiwjf *S'i/>t/rm. 

Aaoatok windy'). An Ita Hettlement 
SftC. Infrleileld, N.Greenland, the ii«irth- 
emnKi«<t hiinian hahitatioii, lat. 78° 31'. 

a.iiAto&k. — Mitrkhiiiii iii Trim-. Ktlmol. SoC. I^md.. 

>'■'. Anoreto . - St' ill hi I'rtrnnann's Mit- 
theil.. map. 19U2. Aunatok.— Kmiio, Arrtir Ex- 
|dor.. 11. m. 1H56. m—Molnr Harbor.— I hl<l.. t, 12. 

Anog:inajin '"uufj 'on l>oth sides,' »- 
pr»"lix, vviih u-et,' ziuy 'to stand 

erect': 'he stands on both side*!'). A 
h;ind of the Walipaatonwe'laii divi.«ion 
oi the MdewakauU'Ji, imnud from it** 
chief. 

A-Mr-i-BAjiB-— ^'^ill- Hist. Minn.. 144. note. iaV<. 
Me^iM*» fci>»k-tide>.— Ibid. 

Anoixi. A villatie or divi-ion, jinihahly 
ot a southtTi) ( a<lih»ai» trilx-. fitruierly 
eitoated ne.tr tht- Hot S}»rini:- CMimtry of 
Arkaii.<i.«'. rhrnu.rh thiHrej^on I>» Sfif<)'s 
trrK»pH pomtl in the winter of l.">41 on 
ttieir way t^>wjird the place when' I)e 
S>t<^) later met hif«d(>:ith. See ( JentU-nian 
of Elvas (l.w7) in French, Hist. Ck)ll. 
La.« II, 182, IS/SO. Cf. Aniiocchy, a ayn- 
onvni of BUoj 'i. { A. V. v. \ 

Aaonatea. A Huron village .'''ituatctl a 
leaeue from Ihonatiria, in Ontario in 
1637.— Je«iit Relation forlt)37, 143. 18.W. 
.—Ibid.. 111. AAooAtn.— Itnd., 16C 

t). 



Anoritok ('witlmnt wimi'i. An V.> 
kinio settlement in k. <ireenlanil, hit.»»l 

45'.— Meddelelaer omGrunland, xxv, 25$, 

!<„,._» 

Aaeretek.— A».<«lanii. I»i2. 1H^6. 

Anonala. Aci-ording to 1^ Moyne ( Dfc 
Bry. map, 1591 ) a village in 1.5tH ou a w. 
branch of St Johns r., Fla., in the territory 
(M cupied generally by tribes of theTimu- 
quanan family. 

iMtvla.— Jeffreys. Am. AtlaM, 24, 1776. 

Anovok. A Majieniint Kskiiiio vtlhii;© 
on a small river .v. ot Ku.-kt)kwiiu hay, 
Alaska; pop. I.t in 1H90. 

Annovokha,miut — "Ml CVliMi*. .\Iii-«kH. lOU. 1893. 

Aapaneaikushika (' thoi<e who became 
human Itein^ by tbesidof theelk'). A 
Quapaw divieicHi. 

A^'ptfi •'aikMi'n.— Doney In 16tb B^. B. A. B., 

IMd. 

Ansactoy. A village, probalOy of a 
part of the Patwin diviHion of the v upe- 
han ftunily which formerly lived in Na|>a 
and Yolo («is .('al. It (oiiflnded a treaty 
of peat;e with Gov. Vallejo in lb3(i. — Ban- 
croft, Hi«t. Cal., IV, 71, 1886. 

Ansaimes. S vi!Ia;j:e, said to have Ix^n 
CoHtanoau, iu Ualiforum^ situated in the 
mountains 25 m. R. of the Mntsun, whom 
tht' inhahifanfs of this vilhwe attacked in 
17Hi*--l8UO. — Engelhardt, Jb rauciscanri in 
Cal., 8»7, 18»7. 

A]Mam«.-~i:]aylor In Cal. Farmer, Nor. 28, IMO. 
Aaaaliaaa. — tbld. 

AnakowiniB ( AmknulnU, ' narrow nose- 
bridge'). A local baud of the Chey- 
enne, taking its name from a former 

cM-f, 'J. .M.) 

Antap. A tormcr Chumashan village 
at the mill near Hten Pedro, Ventara co., 

Cal Ih ii-hau. Huenaventura MS. vo- 
cab., B. A. E., 1H84. 
Aatigoiiiilie. Mentioned as an Indian 

settlenu*nt on a river of the same name 
which rises in a lake near the cH^t of the 
Strait of Oansio, in "the province and col- 
ony of New Scotland " It was proliahly 
on or near the site of the present Anti^ 
niBhe, in Antigonishe co., Nova 8cotia, 
and pt rhai>s l)elonue<l to tlie Micmac. 
Artigonitihe.— Alt-rdo. Die. <i»-<»jt., i, 101, 17m*'.. 

Antiquity. The antiquity of man on 
till American continent is a subject of 
inten^st to the student of the aborigines 
aa well as (.o the hiatorian of the human 
m«'e, and the various problems that ari.«e 
w itti respect to it iu the region n. of Mex- 
i( .> are n-eeiving much scientific atten- 
tion. .\s the tribes were without a sys- 
tem of writiit>; availal)le to scholars, 
kn<»wledge of event.*" thattran8j>ire<l In- 
fore the ("olnitdiiMti di-i'overy is limited 
to the rather iadeliuile testimony fur- 
nishe<l by tnidition, by the more defi- 
nite but as yet fragmeiitarv (n idenees of 
archeohtgy. and by the inti-mal evidence 
of general ethuolc^i-al phenomena. The 
fact that the American Indiana have ac- 
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(]^uired eucli marked physical cbaracterie- 
ti<» afi to be rettarclM an a separate race 

of very lonsidtrable hoiii(>;:cruity from 
Alaska to I'atagunia, in regunkd inUi- 
caHng a long and oomnUne !^>|>aration 
from their parental jhopUh. Similarly, 
the existence in America uf numerous cul- 
ture groups, measnrablydiBtinct one from 
an<»thcrin iMiienair*', H«-ial ciisti hu.h. n-Ii- 
giou, teuhuolugy, and esthetics, is tiiouuht 
to indicate a lonir and more or lew excln- 
aive tKTUp.'iiK y of iiidt'iM'ndent arejis. 
But an a criterion of ai,;e the te8tiniuny 
thus fiimuihed lanltfi defftittenem, t<inc« U* 
one iiiiiiil it niny Nignify a short tiiin'. 
wliilc to another it nuiy 8Uj{Ke.«t a very 
lon^f period. Native historira! reeoidflof 
cvi ii iIh- most ailvaiicrd tril m's art' Iianlly 
niori to be relieil uu tivau tradition, and 
thry |<rove of little aervii<e in determin- 
ing tJie duration of ih'( upaiK y of tlict-on- 
tineot by the race, or even in tracing the 
more recent conree of evente connected 
with the liistoric peoples. No nnc run 
speak with afwurauce, on tlie authoritvof 
either tradition or history, of even to dat- 
ing fartlu'rback than a few litin«lre«l year>». 
Arclieology, however, can iiiniish (U-linite 
data with raipect to antifpiity: and, aided 

bv <:t>nlnjjy and liiolojiy. this sciriicc is 
furnishing repnltsot great value, although 
eomeof the greater problems enoountere<! 
remain still unsolved, and lumt so remain 
iudelinitely. During tiie first ivnturit^ 
of European occupancy of the continent, 
In-lief in thi- <h'ri\atioii of the native 
tril>es from t^nnv Old World pe«>ple in 
comparatively recent times was very gen- 
end. a?id indeeil tin- fallacy has not yet 
been entirely extiiiguif^lietl. This view 
wa») baoi'd on tlie apparently Ktlid foun- 
dation of the Mo>aic r>H-oi(l and rlirouol- 
t^y a« determined by I'sIkt, and many 
works have lieen writtm in the attempt 
♦ > h'termine tlie [>arti» ular people fron> 
uliich the Ameriean tribes sprang. (See 
Popular Fullaritx, and for vai iou- refer- 
ences eonsidt lianeroft. N:Ui\e liaces, 
V, IHHH: Winsor, Narraiivr and Critical 
History, I, 1HS4). 'I'hr rt^ults of re- 
w»ari lit'.H into tlic pirlii^ioric arclieology 
oi the eastern eitnliucul during tlie la«t 
century, however, have cleareil away 
the rsherian interpretation of cvriits 
and estiiblisbed the fact of the gr»*at hu- 
tiquity of man in the world. Later, in- 
vostiL':iti(His in America were takrfi »ip, 
and llu' ctuiclusion wui- reat lutl that the 
conrye of pnmitive history had Ikhmi 
about the Sitme on both continent-, nh- 
aervatioHi? tl»at fieemed to substantmte 
this coneliurion were soon forthcoming 
and were readily a«cei»ted: hut a more 
eritital examination of the tei-limony 
sliows its short<-otning» and tends to hold 

fhial ilclerminations in ;d"'\:niee. It is 
clear that trace:^ oi early muii are not so 



plentiful in America m in Kuhmhs and 
investigiations have proceeded with i>am- 

ful slowm ss and nuicli halting along the 
various liueH of research. Attempts have 
been made to establish a chronology of 

events in various ways, hut without (U-fi- 
uite result. The magnitude of the work 
accomplished in the building of mounds 
and otlier »arth works has l>een enipha- 
siziHi, lite time requisite fur Uie growth and 
decay u(>on these w^orks of a succession of 
forests has In-en ciimptited (see MomuU). 
The vast ait'umulatious of midden depos- 
its and tlie fact that the strata composing 
(hem seem to in<Ueate a succession of oc- 
cuiwncleH by triU's of gradually advaue- 
ing cnitnre, iM'gimnng in savaf^ry and 
< nding in well-ad\ ani-e<1 l>arl>arism, ha\e 
impressed themselves on i'hronologi.»*t8 
{see Shefl-heapt). Rtriking |>hysii»grapbic 
mutations, sucli ;is chan;.:es of hnel ami 
the consequent retreat or advance of the 
sea and changes in ri ver courses since man 
bo^'an t" dwell alonj; their shon's, have 
l>een carefully con.sidered. Modilieatious 
of particular 'sf>ecies of moHtisks iietween 
the time of their lirst use on the shell- 
heap sites and the present time, and the 
development in one or more cases of new 
varieties, sugiri'st very eon.-ideralile antiq- 
uity. IJut the highest estimate of elapstni 
time based on these evidences dix's not 
exceed a few thousand years. Dall, after 
carefully weighing the evidence collecte<l 
by himself in Ala>ka, reache<l the ctmclu- 
sion that the earliest midden deposits of 
the .Aletitian ids. are proltably as nmch 
as H,iKK) years old. Going lieyond this 
linut, the ufi .li i^'iral ihiouology mQSt be 
appeale(i to, and we find no criteria by 
niean^H of which calculations can l>e made 
in years' nutil we n'acb the <"lose of the 
(•lueial ejioch, which, aa-onling to those 
who venture to make I'stimatcs^ l>ase<l on 
the erosion of river chantiels, wa.«, in the 
stat«*s that Uirderthe 8t Law rence tuisin, 
not more than 8.(K)0 or 10,000 years ago 
(Win. hell). Within this perirsl. which 
in middle North America mav pro|»erly 
l»e designated post-Glacial, tliere have 
been reported ntitnemuf traces of man so 
associated w illi the deposits of that time 
H** to make them measurably valuable in 
chroiii liogical stndlt^; hut the«e eviflences 
conie w ithin the province «tl the gi'ologist 
rather than of the arcjieologist, and find- 
ings n<»t snbjectt^l to critical examination 
by ueoloyists having Special training in 
the partii tdar field may well be placed 
in the doubtful category. 

I*ost-( itacial rivers, in cutting llieir 
chainiels through the \arious deposits 
to their i)reseid level, tiave in «otne 
cases left a succession of fluod-pljun ter- 
races in which nnnains of man and his 
work= an^ emlx^ded. Tlu .se terrace's af- 
fonl rather imperfect means of subdivid* 
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iiijr fMi»^t-iilafiaI time, but under discrirni- 
natin>; ob»<frvation iiisiy lie expectcwl to 
furnish valuable data to the elimiiolu^iFt. 
Tlie river terraces at Tront« >n, N. .1 . , for ex- 
aiii))le, formed largely of gnivel accutmi- 
laU*<l at the (tericMi when the noutheru 
margin of the iei« ."heet wa.** retreating 
n«>rthwanl iH'Votid the Dehiwan; valley, 
have lx*en the nubjeetof careful and pro- 
longed inve*<tigation. At the point.s where 
trarei«of man have Ihimi reported thesec- 
li>'ti "f theiH* deixwit." shown generally l>e- 
neath the tH»il a few feet of superiicial 
f»andH of uneertain> age, }iasHing down 
rather abruptly into a more or !»■«#• uni- 
form depwit of coarse gravel that reaches 
in pUu-es a depth of '{() feet or more. 
< »n ajxl ni-ar the surface are found vil- 
lage wtcs ajul other traces of o<rcupancv 
by the Indian trilK».-. Beneath the j«oii. 
extending throughout the sand laycrn, 
Ktt*ne implements and the refuse of 
implt»ment-making ocrur; but the tepti- 
moiiy «if the>«e tin<ls can have little value 
iu chrouoloj^y, fince the age of the de> 
p««iti* inrlWng them remains in doubt. 
Fr»»m the Glacial gravels projHjr then* 
hiu been re<rovere(l a single tibjeet to 
whu'h weight as evidence of human pres- 
« ii<»? iluring their arrinnulation is at- 
tached; this is a tubular bune, regarded 
Hi* part of a human femnr and said to 
hJiow glacial ftr'uv and traces of hmnan 
workniaiuibip, found at a depth oi 21 feet. 
On this object the claim for the Glacial 
antiijuity of man in the Delaware valley 
«nd on the Atlantic hIo|h' practically restu 
(Pntnaro, Mercer. Wright, Abbott, Hrd- 
Ii«-ka. IIoiineH). Other fin«lH k. «)f the 
Allcj^benies lacking tH.>iejititic veritication 
fnmtoh no reliable index of time. In 
a jKv^it-^ ilacial terrace on the m. whore 
of liake Ontario the remains of a hearth 
werw diacovered at a depth of 22 feet 
by AIrT^»mlinw»n in di^'iring a well, ap- 
Ijareutiy in<ltcating early aboriginal oc- 
copancy of the 8>t Lawrence haiatn (Gil- 
bert). From the (ilacial or innne<liMtt ly 
pcwt-Ailacial dejpoeitaof Ohio a number 
of articles of human worlcmannhip have 
been n'|)orte<l: A uronvnl ax froin u 
we'll 22 feet benc>ath tliu uur^ice, near 
New London (ClayiK>le): a chipped ob- 
ject of wa-^ter fv|M- at NewconH r>f'>\\ ii. 
at a depUi of Iti feet iu (iiacial gravels 
(Wright, Holmes); chipned fitonen in 
i^'rav ( I-, "tlf .it ^lad)■^"Il\ illf at a<lepth of 
M feet, audaiuotheratLoveluud at a depth 
<»f 30 feet (Metis, Ptitnani, Wrivrht, 
llolnu^*.). At l.irtl.' Falls, Minn . fl<..Hl- 
idain depoi«it« of uaiid aud gruvil are 
foand to contain many artiflcial objects of 
• ^uarf/- Till- A-xmI plain i- ht'Iii-vrd l.\ 
i«onie to ha\e been tinaily abandoned by 
the Mwiwippi well hack toward tlie close 
of the 'Ilaiial period in the valley 
(Brower, Winchell, Uphani), but that 



these iinda warrant definite coucluaioiia 
as to time in Heriounly (questioned by 
l'hamlK*rlin. In a Mi}j*>oun r. bench near 
Ltin»<ing, Kans., ]>urtions of a human 
skeleton were recently foinnl at a depth 
of 2(1 feet, but •,'« <'!"L'ist.s are not agreeil 
AS to the age of the formation {see ixm- 
i<iii<j Mnn). At Clayton, .M<i., in a de- 
|»ohit believed to )>i-l(ing to the Ioi'h.'J, at a 
depth of 14 feet, a well -finished gr<M»ved 
ax was found (iVterr^on). In the Ba^in 
Himge region between the Rocky mts. and 
the Sierras, two <li.Mcoveries that seetu to 
Ijear on the antiquity of human occupancy 
have been n*porte*l: In a silt deiK)sit in 
Walker r. valley, Nev., l)elieved to be of 
(ilacial age, an ol«fndian imi>lement was 
obtained at a depth of 2') feet (Mcdee); 
at Nampa, Idaho, a < lay image is reported 
to have been brought up by a sand pump 
from a depth of :V20 f«'et in alternating 
beds of clay and quicksand underlying a 
lava How of late Tertiary or early ( ilacial 
age (Wright, Knuiii>n>: 8<»e XtnnjKi hn- 
atjt ) . tiue.*<tionH are raif*ed bv a numlK'r 
of geologists re-xj^ecting the value of these 
fimls (\lc(ie«r). The most extraordinary 
diacoveries of human remains in connec- 
tion with geoK)gical formations are tho«e 
frr»m the aurifi-rous gravels ui California 
( Whitney, HoIme«j . Thet^e tinds are nu- 
raemns and are reported from many 1<m«1- 
ities and from <leiM)sits covering.' a wid<? 
raugeof time. So convincing di<l the «'vi- 
denc*' apjK'itrto Whitnev, state geologist 
of California from lH»iO to 1874, that he 
accepted without hetiitation the eonclu- 
(rion that man had r>ccnpied the anrifeniU8 
gravel n-gion during pre-( Jlaeial time, and 
other students of the subject still reiicanl 
the testimony as wnvinclnff; but consid- 
eration of the extraordinary nature of the 
conclusions dependent on this evidence 
should canse even the most sanguine ad- 
vocate of great human antiouity in Anier- 
ica to hesitate (see ( nloirniitMan). Geoio- 
ftititn are practically agn-ed that the jrrav- 

cl.- ffi mi \\ liicli sr micat Ica'-t < il' t lie r>'li( < < if 
man are »aid to come are of Tertiary aige. 
These reli«» represent a polished-stone 
culture torrisiMiiidiiig clos<dy tn that of 
the uioderu tribes of the Tacitlc slope. 
Thus, man in America must have passed 
llirniiuh the savagi* atul well iiitu the 
barbarous stage while the hypothetical 
earliest representative nf the hnman rat* 
in the Old WorM, f'ill,i r,ttitlirn)»oKt'rirf>i.>i 
of Dubois^ w;is stilt running wild in the 
forests of Java, a half-regenerate Simian. 
Furthernion-, tin' ai ( t'pfanre ..f tlic aurif- 
erous-gravel testimony makes it necessary 
to place the presence of man in Ameriea 
far 1>a< k t< i\\ aid the 1 H ^inning of the Tei - 
liary age, a period to be reckoned not iu 
tens but in hundreds of thousands of 
vears. (l^H.*e Smitfi^. ^ti. for 1H99. ) 

These aud other equally striking consid- 
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eratioii^Hti^estthe wiHdoiii of foruuiIutiu>r 
coni'lusion.s with tlie utmost caution. 

Cavf« and rock sheltt r^j rfprewt-nting 
various {leriods and offeriux dwelling 
plai'e« to the tril)es that havL> conR' and 
gone, may rt-asonably he expected to c«)n- 
tain trac^ of the people.** uf all }R>riodt* of 
occupancy; hut thedepositt* forming th«'ir 
flooiv, with few exceptioas, have not 
been very fully examined, and up to the 
present time have furniHlu*<l no very 
tangible evidence of the presence of men 
beyond the Hmit<»d period of the Ameri- 
can Indian as kmiwn to uh. The L'ni- 
vereity of (^lifornia has i'ouductetl exca- 
vations in a cave in the n. part of the 
Htate, and the dis«covery of ooni> llial 
appear to have been atiaped by huiuuii 
hands, associated with fustnl fanna that 

Cbably reprenent early (ilaciii! tiim'-. 
been reported (Sinclair); but lite re- 
sult Is not decisive. The apparent ab- 
sence or dearth of ancient liuman renmint* 
in the caves of the country fumiahe^ one 
of the 8tronge«>t reasons for critically ex- 
aniuiing all tcstinioTiy iM urinji; on antiq- 
uity about which reai»ouable doubt can 
be raised. It is incredible that primitive 
man should Iia\ e inhahite«l a country of 
caverns for aguH without remjrtiag at 
some period to their bospital>le shelter: 
hut rrM ;iri-h in \\m fi- ld i- lianlly }>("jnn, 
and evidence; of a more conclusive uaturi* 
may yet lie forthcoming:. 

In view of tfir rvtmt of the r<'«<'an-hes 
carried ou iu various UcUls w itii the object 
of ailducinfT evidence on which ti> base a 
H'hfinr of Innnan chronology in Ameri<'a, 
decisive results are surprisingly meager, 
and the finds so for made, reputed to 
ri'iin-si'iil a \a-t pfriod of time ^tr<•t<•hitii» 
forward Irom the middle Tertiary to the 

f^resent, are characterized by ^ many de* 
ects (tf observati»»n arid rrconl and so 
many apparent incongruities, bioK»gi(^l, 
^eoloincal, and cultural, that the task of 
thechronolo«^i«t is«till hnvly before him. 

For arcbet (logical invc-^ii^fations ami 
scientific discussion relatiiiK' to the an- 
tiquity of man within the limits of the 
United t?tale!i, see .Vbbott (l)in Proc. 
Boston 8oe. Nat. Hi>'t.,xxiii, 1KH8, (2) in 
Pro<-. A. A. A. S., .xx.wii, 1^^^: Allen. 
Pruhist. World, IHKA; |ian« roit, Nativ<» 
Rac»«, IV, 1882: Becker in Hull. (icol. 
Soc. Am., II, ISiU; Blake in .lour, (o-ol., 
VII, no. 7, IHW; Browi'r, Memoirs, v, 
1902; Chaml>erlin (I) in .Jour. <ieo|., x, 
no 7. irwVJ. In The Dial. IH!»2; Olay- 

IKiie in \ ni. tieol., xviii. lS9*j; Dall ( 1 ) in 
»roc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., lw«). (2) in 
font. X. Am. I'thnol., i, 1877; Kinnions 
in Pr<M. lio.-w.a Sk-. Nat. Hist., xxiv. 
1H89; Karnmd. Basis of Am. Hist.. 1«HM; 
Fo!-ter, l*M l)i-t IJaces. 1S7S; Krnvkc. 
Archeol. Ili^t. < Hiio, IW2; (iilln^rt in Am. 
Anthnip., ii, 18H9; Ilayiies in Wiiuvir, 



Narr. and Oit. Hist. Am., i, 1889; 
Holmes ( 1 ) in Rep. Smithson. luat. 1899, • 
19«)1, (LM ibid. 19()2, 1903, (3) in Jour. 
(Jeol., I, n(»s. 1, 2, 1893, (4) in Am. Geol., 
-vi. no. 4, 1893, (5) in iScience, Nov. 25, 
1892, and Jan. 25, 1893; Hrdlicka (1) in 
.\m. Anthrop., n. s., v, no. 2, 1903, (2) in 
Bull. An». Mu8. Nat. Hist., xvi, 1902; 
Kummel in Proc. A. A. A. 8., xlvi. 1897; 
Lapham in Smithson. Cont,, vii, 1855; 
Lewis, ibid., xxix, 1880: ^I((iee(l) in 
Am. Anthrop., ii, no. 4, 1889; v, no. 4, 
18!»2; VI, no. 1, 1893, (2) in Pop. Sci. 
Nfo., Nov.. isss, (3) in Am. Antin., 
xiii, no. 7, 1891; Mercer ( 1) in Proc. A. 
A. A. 8., XLVi, 1897, (2) in Am. Nat., 
xxvii, 189.3, (3) in Pubs. Univ. of I'a . 
v(, 1897; Morse in Pruc. A. A. A. S., 
xxxttT, 1884; Munro, Archfeol. and'Vklse 
Antiq., luo.'i; Nadaillai', TVcliii^t. America, 
1884; Petersuu in Kecords of Past, u, pU 
1, 1903; Powell in The Fomni, 1890; P^t- 
nam l in Proc. P>oston S4>r. Nat. IHst., 
XXI, 1881-83; xxni. 1885-88, (2) in Pea- 
bodv MuB. Reps., ix-xxxvii, 1676-1904, 
(.". I in Proc. A. A. A. 8., XLVi. 1897, (4) 
iu Kep. Am. Mus. Nat. Uiat. 1889, 1900; 
Balisburv ( 1) in Proc. A. A. A. 8., XLvt, 
lsn7. iuScicncc. I Vr. ;51, 1?^97; Slialer 
in Pealxxly Mus. Ke^., ii, no. 1, 1877; 
Sinclair in Pub. (Jniv. €U., ii, no. 1, 
IIH)4; Skertchley in Jour. Anthro]). Inst., 
wii, 1888; tiquier and Davis, bmithaon. 
Ckmt. I, 1848; Thomas (1) Hist N. Am., 
ri, 1901. I -.M in 12th Rc^p. P, A. E., 1894, 
(3) Introd. iStudy of N. Am. Arch., 190S; 
Upham in Science, Au|r., 1902; Whitney, 
Auriferous < Irax ds of the Sierra Nrx ada, 
1879; Williston in fck-ieuce, Aug., 1902; 
Winchell (iHti Am. Oeol., Sept, 1902, 
(2) in Bull. (h>o1 Soc. Am.. \iv, PH13; 
VV right, (1) Man and the Glacial Period, 
1895, (^) Ice Age. 1889, (3) in Pop. ScL 
Mo . May. 1893, (4) in Pr»H-. Boston Soc. 
Nat. Hist., XXII I, 1888, (5) inliec. of the 
PiBst II, 190:i; IV, 1905; Wyman in Mem. 
Pea body Acad. .Sii , \. no. ^, 1.S75. 

The |»roj^res8 of opinion and re8earcb 
relating to the origin, antiquity, and early 
history of tlif Anicrican triU-s is rcconleti 
in a vast lM>dy ot literature fully cited, 
until within recent years, by Bancroft in 
V !'i\<' Race-. IV, I*^<S2. ami llaynes in 
W insor s Narrative and Critical liietory, 
I, 1884. (w. H. H.) 

Antler. See Hone-work. 

Ann. The Ued-ant clan of the Ala 

( Horn) phratry of the Hopf. 

A I ramii, \ ittli, Tradilions of thi- Ilot>i :;7. rjttV 
A -nu wuD-wu.— Kt'vvkcs in Am. Antnrop., vii. 
401. 18W ( viifi ir>i ■ clan ' ) . 

Annenea {AitU'r'ius). A geus of the 
Nanaimo. — Boiis in 5tb Rep. N. W. 
Tribe.-, 32, 1889. 

Anvik. .\ Kaiynhkhotana villatre at 
the junction of An vile and Yuktm r8., 
Ahi^ka. Pop. in 1H44, 12l»; in 1860, 95; 
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in li^Sfi.*, 100 native?* and 91 \vhitt*s; in 
1900, 186. An EpU-oual uiiseion and 
s. lh>ol w»»re establi.slnHi th<Te in 1H87. 
Aavi©.— Whviuper. Alaska. JiV*, im. An rig,— 
ZagoKkin I^^' I'orolT, lOOi ('^nnw, AlaMM, 

37,18m. Ajivik. -IV'tn>fI. ibid . 12. 

Anvils. I'rindtivf workers in niftal 
were def>endent on anvil »Umcb in tihap* 
injf their implement.**, utensils, and ornar 
nient«. Anvils were pruhahly not v»\»o- 
» iallv Hhaped for the purpo(Wt» but con- 
Hi.HU'Il of bowldCTBorotbernatntnltiMwwii 
of Htone, tixwl or ni<»vaJ>l<'. ^I'liM t. d a< - 
ojrdiug to their fitoetw for Uie ^wirtii ular 
purpose for which thev were employed. 
Few of thei'C ut«'nsil< t ii iih iiti- 

tied, however, and the typ«* uio.<t utilized 
by the tribes are left to conjecttiTe. The 
worker in 8t<>ne a1si> -<>iiirfiMii - n.-in! a 
Bolid roc-k l)o«ly ou which to break and 
ronphly phape nia«*eH of flint and other 
gtone. ' Tbe^e are f'>nn<l <<n iinmy -^iten 
where stone was quarried and wholly or 
partially worked into Khape, the upper 
piirfarfshowitii.' the mark-: . if r<<\v.'U n-a'sv. 
while fraKUienis of stone left by llie « or k - 
men are mtrttered about, (w. h. n. ) 

Anynkwinii. \ ruined pueblo of the 
Jetnex, situated n. of the prewnt Jemez 

Etblo. V. central N. Mex. 
•Ma-i<«i.~Biiarlolier in Arcb. lout. Papets. 
IT. pt. 2. 207. IWJ. AnyfikwiBiu— Hodge, field 

note-. " ^ F., l«9Li. , 

Aoguuaai (^Ao-'jUAna'-i, ' Maspet inlet 
jfitun^M. .\ MaRset wilxlivipion n^^idin^r 
in the town of Yakn, op|»oHte North id., 
and derivinjj their name from Matwt in- 
let, Queen Charlotte ids., Hritinh ('<»luni- 
bia.— Swanton, Cont. Haifla, 275, 19a">. 

Aognl. .\ former Chumaahan villa*re in 
\\ 1 1 1 1 1 ni . . . . (^1. —Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
JmI V in. ish:i. 

Aokeawai {^Ao-qe^mm-i, 'thow bom in 
the inlet'). A division of the K;iven 
dan of the Skittagetan family which re- 
ctMvecl its name from Masset inlet. Queen 
Cliarlotte idn., Britinli C'livmbia, where 
the^K" pe«^ple fornierly lived. I'art of 
them, at leaft, were settled for a time at 
Padenw, whenc e all finally wenth> Ala-ka. 
Thert' were two subdivisions: Uling- 
wainaa.«ha<lai and Taolnaashadal.— Swan- 
ton. < -ont. Hai.la. 272. Wm. 
Kio-k«'-«wai.— Boa*. 12th Kei». N. W. Triben, 2^, 
1^. Km KiJuli.— HarriBon tn Tnnii. Rojr. Soc. 
Cao., »ec Ji. lib. . , . , 

Aondinnum. A branch of the Neutrals 
who-f torritorv l«)rder«'<l on that of the 
liun>n iu w. (Vntario. In 104», owin>r to 
an allefsrtHl brearh of neutrality, the < hief 
Town of tlii^ trilH' \\as> wckinl i>y ;U)0 Iro- 
quois, luainlv Seneea, who kille<l a larjje 
nnmber of its inhabitants ainl carried 
away manv t»therH in captivity,— Jes. 
Rel. for 1fi40. 35, 1H.58. 

Aho-^ c 1 ronnon..-^.!.- li.-l. for 1656. 34. l?^^'' Aon- 
diroaaon*.— Jes. H» I. lor 164M. 49, lHr>H. Ondi- 
roooii.— Ibid., ill. indox, 1H.'»«. 

Aopomne. A former Maricopa rant he- 
ria on Rio Gila, a. w. Ari^Jna.— Sedel- 



mair (1744) quote<l by Baueroft, Aria, 
and N Mex.. 1HH9. 

Aoreachic ( uliori- t?u'n> ip ntountain 
t edaf ' ). \ .siiiull raiii Iteria ol the Tara- 
humare, not far from N«krof{achic, Chi- 
huahua, .Mexi<o. .Mso eulhMl Airorirhic: 
diritinrt from AlMireachic— J-uiiiholtz, 
infn, 1804. 

Aoatlanlnsgai 'M - ^' ' "rf hm>jn't, ' Mae- 
tsct inlet rear-towu people'). .\ local 
snbdivtsion of tlu' Itaven clan of the 
Skittatfetan faniily. Ma-. t inltt trave 
them theH4*jfaratenanie. — ."^\vant«»ij, i\>ut. 
Haida. 271, IVJ05. 

Itl'nf s li' Mtf.— BfMii. 12Lb B«p. N. W Tribea, 
22, IWK 

Aoyakulnagai Mo <t(V hi InafftV i, 'mid- 
die town people of Masset inlet'). A 
braneh of the Yakulanas division of the 
Raven clan "f th.- Skitf i;:<'1an family, 
which rei'eived the name from .Mai^et 
inlet, where its town stood.-^wanton. 
Coin. lla'Ma, 271, IW5. 

O'anyakoilniMfai. -J*<n>» Villi H«T' N W I ril-t-s 
2:i iny II nii-prii!t inr < . ;i k"i.l!i,-it;ni. 

ftM ijHiuf in the Ski<1oKH«^' 'llal< < i,i. Ou jiku 
iitiice.-wHanlMii in Tmna. Roy. Soc. Can., 125. 

Apache (probably from Aoachit, 'en- 
emy.' the Zufii name for the Navaho, 
who were dewij^nated "Aiwchef de Na- 
baju" by the early Spaniards in New 

M. xic'i) ' .\ ntiiiilMT of triU-s fMnniiijj 
the most .Hjutherly ^roui.of the .\thama- 
can family. The name li:»s been applied 
also to .iii(> unrelatn! YumaTi tribcf. 
the Ai»ache Mohave i, Vuvapai i and 
Apache Yuma. The .Spache call th»>m- 
.^. Kv« N" / , Ph-y. nmi«, or incle, 'people.' 
(t>ec AUuip(n*^ >iii. ) 

They were evidently not so numerous 
about the bf'jiiiiiiiiL' "f ilif 17fh fctitiiry 
a.« in recent tnnej<, tlieir minilM i> appar- 
entlv havintf l»een inen'ased by caf>nves 
froii'i other trilH's, {Kirticularly tlic I'lic- 
blas, rima, I'apa^o, and other fxaceful 
In<lians, as well an from the nettle- 
mentt< of norfh« t n M< xi« o that wen» 
graduallv enlalilii-lied within the territory 
niide<l tiy them, ahhough recent un ;us. 
urrrr Tits by llrdlicka seem tM in.lnate 
unu.-ual tn-edom from for»'ijj;a admix- 
ture. They were first mentioned as 
Apaclu^H by Onate in 159.S, .iltli >u>:h Cor- 
onado, in 1541, met the (iiuic4 ho.s (the 
Vaquenwof Benavides, atnl prolmbly the 
.lirarillns ami M»'>»caleros of modern 
times) on iiw plains of E. N. Mex. and w. 
Tex.; but there is no evidence that the 
Apache reacbe<l h> far w. a.s Arizona mitil 
after the mid<lle of the ItJth century. 
From the time of the Spanish coloniziition 
of New Mexico luitil within twenty y«'ars 
thev have Ikhmi noted for their warlike 
(li>l option, raiding white and Indian 
Kettl. Tuents alike, extending their dep- 
redatious aj* far .-ioulhward a.-* Jaliwo. 
Mexico. No jcronp of trilies has cBWsed 
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greater confusion to writers, from the fact 
that the popnlar names of the tribes are 
derived froni^^riiiu- Idt a! i'rtt'iiiporaryha1> 
itat, owing thvn Hhiititi); |)roi>outiitie»<, 
or were pven hy the spaniaras on ac- 
count of xiiiir frib;i1 i lianu tcristir; hence 
mum of the cuniuion naule^< uf apparently 
ilifferent Apa(*he tribes or bands are r^yn- 
iiion.s, or practically j^o; a^Aiin, a> ♦ in- 
ployed by tuome writens a name luay 
include much more or ninoh \vm than 
when employed 1»y others'. A It hi Mich 
muiit of the Apache have been hostile 
since they have lieen known to huitory, 
t!if fiii»t scridtis iiii>derii ('iitl)reakjj have 
l>een attributed to niismanaKementon the 
part of civil anthorities. The most hn- 
)N>rtant ret'ciit )ii>>tilitie8 were tho«p r>f the 
Chiricahua under Cot:hit«, an<I later Vie- 
torio, who, toiretherwith 600 Mimbrefloe. 
Moffollones, and MeHculeroH, wen' as- 
signed, al)out 1870, to the Ojo Caliente 
reserve in w. N. Mex. Cochise, who had 
repoatO'llv n-fused to V>c ronfineil within 
reservation limitH, tle<i with hie baud, but 
returned in 1871, at which time 1,200 to 
1,W(K) Apaclic won- on the ri-servation. 
Complaints from neighboring settlers 
caused their removal to Tularoea, 60 ro. 
to the N. w.. V)nt 1.000 ttm] the Menca- 
lero reserve on I'ecos r., while Cochise 
went out on another raid. Efforts of the 
military ajrrnt in to coni|>el tin- ro«- 
toration of K>me .stolen cattle irauseil the 
rest, nnraberinf? 700, a^ain to de<!amp, 
but tht'v wi'fc si>on captured. Tn ciTn- 
pliance with the wisben of thi' ludiann, 
they were retumecl to Caliente in 
SfMtii afterward Cucfii^c iVifil. :in<l 
the Indiaius l>ejiau to show such interetit 
in ajfricultnre that by 1875 there were 
l,7t)0 A|)arhi' at Ojo Caliente, and no 
ilei)redation.« were report«Hl. In the fol- 
lowing year the<71iiri(9ihua res. in Arizona 
was ahi>li'-hcfi. and ',i2r* of the Indians 
were removed to the Sau Carlo's aifencv; 
others joined their kindred at Ojo 
Caliente, while H^nne either retnainetl 
on the mountains of their old reserva- 
tion or fle«l across the Mexican liorder. 
This removal of Indians from their an- 
I'cstral homes was in pursuance of a 
|>olicy of concentration, which was tested 
in theChiri* alma removal in Arizomi. In 
April, 1877, (ieronimo and other chiefs, 
with the remnant of the band left on the 
old n scrvatin?!. and evidently the 
»an refugees, bejian «let»reilations in s. 
Arizona and n. Chihuahua, but in May 
4:0 wen' captured and returned tn San 
Carlos. At the same tiuie the polic\ was 
aj>plied to till- < ijo Caliente Apache of 
N< \v Mexico, wim ucn' luakiiiLr pnod 
j)t(»>rress in civih/e«l purMiit.-, i»ut when 
the plan was put in action only 450 of 
2,0(X> Iridian^i were found, thr reinaiuder 
forming into preiiatory bands under Vic- 



torio. In September ;>00 Chiricahua, 
mainly of the Ojo Oaliente band. e*^ped 
from San Carlos, but surrenden d alter 
many engagements. These were returned 
to Ojo Cknente, but they soon ran off 
a);ain. In Fdiruary, IS7S, Vi( f..ri<. snr- 
rendered iu the hupe that he and his 
|)enple mi|rht remain on their former 
rt -cr\ atii Ti, but another attempt was 
maiie to force the Indians tu go to iSan 
Carlos, with the same result. In June 
the fugitives again ai>i>eared at the Mt s- 
calero agency, and arrangements were at 
last made for them to settle there; but, aa 
the loi al authorities found indi<'1merits 
against Victorio and otiiern, citaiging 
them with murder and roblierv. this 
chief, with hifl few imme<liatc f.<1l<»wcr> 
and some Mescaleros, fled from the reser- 
vation and resumed marandinfr- A call 
was made for an iru rea.-ed f. iti'eof nnli- 
tary, but iu the skirmishes in which thev 
were enftajred the Chiricahua met witfi 
remarkaMi' snrc o-^s, while "Osettlers were 
umrdere<i during a single raid. Victorio 
was joined before April, 1880, by SfiO 
Mescaleros and Chiricahua n fuu'o«'s from 
Mexico, and the repeated raids which 
followed struck terror to the inhabitants 
of New .Mexico, Arizona, and CInhuahna. 
On April IH 1,000 troojjs arrivtHJ, and 
their number was later greatly aug- 
mented. Victorio's band wa- freijuently 
encountered by suju-rior force>', and 
although supported during most of the 
time by nidy or .'iOo li'jhtitifr nien, 
this warrior usually iullicle<l severer 
punishment than be tciiffered. In these 
raids L'Oo citiz* lis of New Mexico, and as 
many more of Mexico, were killed. At 
one time the band was virtually aur- 
rounded by a fon c df more than 2.000 
cavalry and several hundred Indian 
scouts, but Victorio eluded capture and 
fled acro.xs the Mexican ])order, where 
he continued his bloody cam|)aign. 
Pressed on both sides of the international 
iMiniiflary, and at times fiaras*'tHl by 
Uuite<l States and Mexican tr<K)its com- 
bined, Victorio finally suffereil sever© 
los.H's and his band iH'caine diviiled. Tn 
October. 1880, Mexican ircMtps t ncoun- 
tered Vietorio's party, (comprising 100 
warri<»rs. witli too wumcnand <-!iildreii. 
al Tri's Castilios; the Indians were sur- 
niunded and attacked in the evening, the 
fit'ht coiitinuin;: throuifhout thr- ni<rht; 
iu the murniug the amuuuntiou of the 
Intlians beiume exhausteil, but although 
ra]*idly |.i<iiT_' strength, the remnant re- 
fusctl t<* ^urrende^ until Vict»irio, who 
had l>eeu wounded several times, finally 
fe!l dead Tins disast»'r to the Imlians 
did iii»t <jueU their hostititv. \ i» U»rio 
was succec<lcd by Nana, wlio colle<'ted 
the divided f'>ree. riTei\('.l reenforce- 
ments irom the Aiescaleros and the i?au 
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Carlo." Chiricahua. and lH'twfH»n July, 
IHM, and April, l^S'J, couXiuuvd tin- raitb 
acrosfM thr iHinitr until he wiw agaun 
driven Imu Ic in Chihtialiiia. WhiU' the.s«? 
hostilities wen* in pm^resH in New Mex- 
icT) and Chthnahna the Chiricahua of San 
Carl<H were sitrikin^ terror to the settle- 
tin-nt.s of Arizona. In 1S84) .luh and Ge- 
rr*nimo with lOH followers were eaptilred 
and returne<l to San Carlos. In IHSl 
tnmble aruee ttuion^ the White Moun- 
tain CofOterod on Cihi< u (T., owin^ to a 
raei1k'ine-niannanie<l Nakai<loklini ( o. v. ) , 
who pretendet! power t/» revive thy dead. 
After paying htm IH >end I y for hw ci«rvice«i» 
hi« adher»«fit« awaiteil the resurrection 
until Aupi-t, when Nakaifloklini avtjwtnl 
that fam itx-antations failed hecauseof the 
prps«-iife of whitet*. Sim t- affairn were as- 
^liiiouji a serious as|RH'i, tlie arrest of tlie 
prophet waft ordered; he surrendered 
qnit'tly, but as the troojw were making; 
can) p t he f.eout8 and ot h » • r 1 1 1 d iauH <^|>enetl 
tire t<n them. .After a >harp li^'lit .Nakai- 
doklini wa.^ ktllt'd and hisadherentn were 
repul.**Hl. Skiniiishe8continue<l the next 
day, hut the troops were reenf« treed, and 
the Indiana f»oon purrendereil in simall 
hand.-. Two ehief.«, known as George 
and Bonito, who had in-t hi'«-ii engaged 
in the White .Muuntain troubles, .surren- 
dert'<l to i'n-n. Wilci>x on Sei»t. 25 at 
Canjp Thoina.-, hut were paroled. On 
S^pt. .10 Col. Riddle wa.** t*ent to hrinj» 
th«se chief.** and their hand.M back to 
Camp Thonia*!, but they becainr ahinned 
and mnl to the Chiricahua, 74 *>i whom 
left the resHTve, and. <Tos.«in>; the Mexi- 
can liorder, took refujre with the late 
Vu'torio'H ban<l in Chihuahua. In the 
Mame year Nana nja<le (»ne of his b!(»o«ly 
rai<ls acrrjsfl the line, and in Septendx-r 
Juh and Nahchi, with a party of Chirica- 
hua. a^jin fled from the r»»«'rvation, and 
wen> fortv«l by the troopt? into Mexico, 
where, iu April. IH82, they were joined 
by < ffmniroo and the rest of the hostile 
Chirii-ahua of San Carlos, with Loco and 
hiaOjo Caliente Iwnd. The depredatioDM 
romniitted in v. ChihaahtmunderGeron- 
itno and other leaden* were perhaps even 
more wrious than tho.«^ within the limits 
of the I'nited States. In Man h, lSH:i, 
Chato with 2H followers madead:isli into 
New Mexico, niurd<*ring a dosen persons. 
Meanwhile the white settlen' on the 
upjKT (iila consumed so mm li of ihe 
water oi that stream w to thr<^ten the 
Indian crope; then coal was diwovered 
on the reservation, which brought an in- 
flux of udners, and an investigation by 
the Federal jrrand jury of Arizona on Oct 
24, 1882. i liarL'.-'i the mismanagement of 
Indian afiairs on i^ui Carlos res. to local 
civil anthoritieci. 

(>en.(l. H.Crook havinjil)een reassigned 
to the ^rtTTimfind, in 1HH2 induced about 
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1 ,'on of the hostiles to return to the reser- 
vutiunand Hub.«<ist by their «>wn exertions. 
The others, alKiut three-ftiurtha of the 
trilK', refu.'Jeil to settle d«>wn to reservation 
life and repeatedly went on the warpath; 
when promptly followed by Crook they 
would Kurren<ler and n^ri'e to pea«"e, but 
would soon brt-ak ihi ir proniises. To this 
officer had lieenassigned the tiiskof bring- 
ing tli<* raiditig A|)a»'he t<i terms in co- 
o|H'rating with the Me.\i«aii troops of 
Sonora and Chihuahua. In May, IHH.'}, 
Crook crossed tin* boundary to the head- 
waters of thi- liio Ya<iui with nO inH»]>n 
and 16v{ .\|>ache ."couts; on the K^th the 
cjiTJip of ( 'huff) and iU>nito was discovered 
and ultacketl withsomehtsstothe Indians. 
Through two captives emj^oyed as emis- 
Mint's, cotiimMnication was sm>n had with 
the othi r^. ail. I bv May 2t» ;J54 Chiri- 
inhua had -iirrendere<l. On July 7 the 
War I>e|»artment assumed polic<» c tntrol 
of the San Carlos res., and on Sept. 1 
the Apache wer(> placed under the sole 
charfjeof Crouk, uhohi'pm to train them 
in the wav.-^ of civiHzation, with such suc- 
CCBS that in IHH4 <iver 4,<HJ0 tons of gniin, 
vegetables, and fruits were harve.*'te<l. 
In Feb., IHHo, Crook's powers were cur- 
tailed, an act that led to conflii t of au- 
thority l>et ween the civil and military ofH- 
cers, and In'fore matters <*oul<l l)eadjuKl<Hl 
half the Chiricahua left thr rrHcrvation in 
May and He«l to their favorite haunts. 
Trooj)sand .\j)a<'he scouts were again sent 
forward, and many skinnish«*st<Mtk place, 
but the Indians Were wary, and again 
Arizona and New Mexico were thrown 
into a state of excitement and dn»ad by 
raids across the American Iwrder, re- 
sulting in the murder of 73 white |H'ople 
and many friendly .\i)ache. In Jan., 
lS8tt, the American camp un«ler Capt. 
Crawford was atta»ked through misun- 
derstan<ling by Mexican irregular ln<lian 
troops, residting in Crawfonl's death. 
By the following March th:* Apache 
Ijecame tired of tin- war and a-ked f«)r a 
parley, which Crook granttnl as fonnerly, 
Dut l)efore the time for the actual M»r- 
ren<ler of the entin- force arrivetl the 
wily (ierouimo changed his mind and 
with his immediate band again fled be- 
yontl reach. His escajn' toci-nsureof 
Crook's policy; he was conse<iuently re- 
lieved at his own request in April, and 
to (ten. Nelson .\. ^Iiles was assigne<I 
the completion of the task, (ierunimo 
and his band finally surrendered Sept. 4. 
ISSti, an«l with numerous friendly Apache 
were sent to Florida as piisoners. They 
were later taken to Mt Vernon, Ala., 
thence to Ft Sill. Okla.. where they have 
made progress toward civilization. Some 
of the hoKtilee were never captured, but 
remained in the juoimtain.«, and as late 
aa ^ov., 1900, manifested their hostile 
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eharnt'ter hy »n atlai k on Mormon j<et- 
tiers in Cliihuahua. Apiche hostility in 
Arizona and New Mexico, however, has 
entirely ceaj^ed. (See HcKlj^'c in Encvc. 
Brit, ''Indians," 1»02.) 

Heing a nomadic people, thf Apat h<' 
practiced agriculture only to a liiiiite<l ex- 
tent before their penuanen t es t a I • 1 i s h i m- n t 
on reservations. They Hulwi{»te<i rhietly 
on the pr(xluct« of the i ha-^ie and on roots 
(especially that of the inagiicy) and Iwr- 
ries. Although tiwh and liear were found 
in abundance in their country they were 
not eaten, l)eing tabueci s»« food. They 
had few arts, but the W(»meD attained 
high Hkiil in making ba-^kets. Their 
dwellingM were sheltvrs of ])ru8h, which 
were easily erected by the wonien and 
were well adapte<l to their arid environ- 
nunt and constant shifting, in phvn- 
ical appearance the Apache vary greatly, 
but are ratbcnr above the medium 
hfi^rbt. They arc \iin>i\ talkers, are not 
readily <leceiyed, and are honest in pro- 
tecting property placed in their care, 
although tlit-y f. •nncily <ihtaiiU'<1 their 
chief support from plunder seized in 
their forayti. 

The .\pii( lie are divi»liMl into a mini- 
ber of tribal groups which have been m 
differently nameii and defined that it 
i?- - incfiiues difhrult to deteniiitu' tci 
which branch writers refer. The uioBt 
commonty accepted diviflione are the 
Quen-t hos or Va<jUenis, ( (insisting of tlif 
Megcaleros, «l icarillat<, > araonen, Llaueros, 
and probably the Lipan: the Ohiricahua; 
the INiinli n ; the Cnyotcro-^, (^oninrisini; 
the Wliite .Mountain and I'inal divi- 
eiong; the A rival pa; the Gila Ai>ache, 
iiirliiiliiiji flit' <;il.'ri<'-. Minibreriots, and 
Mogollones; andtheXontus. Thepresent 
official designation of the divisions, with 
their poiiulntroii in n« ff.IInwf: 

White Mountain AjKK he (coni])rising the 
Arivaipa, Tailtaden or Chilion, Chirica- 
hiiii, ('oyf)teros, MinihreHos, Motrnllnncv. 
Finals, ''San Carlos," and Tontos), umier 
Ft Apache agency, 2,()5H; Apache con- 
nisting of the same divisions as above, 
under San Carlos agency, 2,275; Ai>ache 
at Ang«)ra, Ariz., 3H; ".Iicarilla.« under 
school supt't iiit«'ii.li lit in N< \\ Mexico, 
7H2; .MescaltTos under Mcs, alcn> a;^'i-iicv, 
N. Mex.. 4iy4', Chiriralma at I t Sill, 
Okla., 2^^»H; Kiowa Apat hi-, under Kiowa 
agency, Okla., 15<>. Hesid»-s these there 
were 19 Lipftn in n. w. Chihuahua, soute 
of the survivors of a trilK* whieh, owing 
t(» their hostilily, was almost destroyed, 
chieHv by Mexican Kicka|M>o cooperating 
with >Iexi4-an trM- p-. This retntiiint was 
reniovcl from Z;irago/.a. ( oahnila, to 
Chibaahua in Oct., 1903, and a yrar later 
were brought to the C S. and phue<l 
under the Mcscalero agency in New Mex- 
ico. Until 1904 ther« Uv^ with the 



Apache o I Arizona a number of Indiana 
of Yuman 8to<'k, particularly "Mohave 
.Ajiache," or Yavapai, but thew are now 
mostly established at old C^mp Mt Duw- 
ell. The forays an<l runquests of the 
Apache resulted in tlie uli>i(irpti "Ti "t" a 
large foreign elenicnt, rimaii, Vuaian, 
and S()anish, although captiveB were 
tnated with tlisreepect and marriages 
witJi them broke clan ties. The Pinal 
Coyoteros, and evi<lently aI.>^o tlu' .li ca- 
rinas, had some ailmixture of Pueblo 
blood. The Tontos (q. v.) were largely 
of niixe<l blood according to Corbnsier, 
but Mrdli(;ka's observations show them 
to l)e pure Apache. Tril>es or l)ands 
known or 8Up|>o(<ed to l>e Apache, but 
not otherwi.«e identifiable, are the follow- 
ing: Alacranes, Animas, Bissarhar, Cha- 
falote, Cocoyes, Colina, l>oestoe, Goolkiz- 
zen, Janoa,' Jocomea, Tejua, XremblerB, 
Zillgaw. 

The Apache are <lividc(l into many 
clans which, however, an* not totem i'c 
and they tisaally take their names from 
the natural featun* of localities, never 
from animals. Like^ clans of ditferent 
Apache tribes reooftntce their afniiation. 
The Juniper clan found by F^ourki' among 
the W bite Mountain Apache atSan Carlu« 
agency and Ft Apache (Jonr. Am. Folk- 
lure, III, 112, lS9iVi, called bythem Yogt>- 
yekayden, reappears as Cliokonni among 
theCfhiricahna and as Yagoyei-aynamotii^ 
the Pinal Coyotenis. Tlie White Moun- 
Uxiii Apache have a clan called Destchin 
(Red Paint), which is correlated to the 
Chie eliin of the Chiriralma and appi-ars 
to have, separated from the Satchin (Ked 
Bock) clan, both being refiresented amonir 
the Navaho by tlu* I)h(>,«t.<hini i Tied 
Streak). The Carrizo clan, Klokada- 
kaydn, of 8an Carlos agency and Ft 
Apaclie the Ktugaducayn (Arrow 
Hee^l) of the Pinal Coyoteros. Tutzoee* 
the Water clan of the Pinal Goyoteroe, 
is found al.>^o anion^' the White Moun- 
tain A|>ache, who have a Walnut clan, 
called Ohiltneyadnaye, as the Pinal Oo- 
yotero have one called Chi^nedinadi- 
naye. Natitotzuzn ( Point of Mountain ; , a 
clan at San Carlos agency, corresponds to 
Nagosugn, a Pinal ( '< »yi -tero clan. Tizses- 
sinaye ( Kittle C«»ttonwoo<l Jungle of the 
former) seems to have divided into the 
elans Tilsessinave <if the IMnal Cnynfpm, 
of tlie sanie sign itieation, and Dts^leheti- 
naye i Ti ee in a Spring of Water). Kay- 
hatin is the name of the Willcpw i Ian 
among both, an<l the Naxalm have one, 
called Kai. Tzisequittzillan i Twin Peaks) 
of tlie ^^'llito Mountain Apache, Tziltadin 
(Mtiuntiiin Slope) of the Pinal Coyotero, 
and Navaho I>silanothilni (Encircled 
Mountain ). and Tsayiskidlnii ' '^a^fe-brush 
Hill), are iiupposed by Bourke to have 
had a oommon origin. And there are 
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many others traceahlf in the variooa 
Ap>aclie «iivit*ioii}< nwi m tlu* Navaho. 
Ai-a'-U.— Heiishaw. MS. v«Mub., B. A. E.. 1883 
({•anamiiit Tmiiii'i. ApMci.— <'liivijom, Htoria 
'lolla « nl., I. .".». 17H9. Apaohas.— Ilanlv. Trav. in 
Mex., 438, IKJV. Apaobe.— B^Tiavidca, Memorial, 
h). law. Apaeherias.— BiKelowin Pac. R.R. Rep., 
IV. 7, 1K56. Apaehea.— 43flate (l.'iOH) in Hoc. InOd.. 
XVI. 114. 1X71. Apaehia.— Humboldt. Kingd. N. 
Sp.. II. 271. 1811. Apaehu.— N. V. Nation, xui. 
397. May 13. 1SN>. Apael.— TlaviKi n). .*^u>rtaaella 
Cal.. map. 1789. Apadea.— <)flale tlV.*M) in J)op. 
In^l.. XVI. 114. :ki3, lh71 (mUprint). Apaaha.— 
BtTkwlth in Vm-. K. R. Rep., ii. 18.S5 (mis- 
print). A-pa-huaohe. — TI>oma.«, S'linm viwab., 
B. A. E.. IKfM ^Vuma name). Apatoh.— Lattuun 
(1H.S3) in Pro*'. Ethnol. 8oc. Loud., vi. 74. IflM. 
i.— OertMime (1717) in Umtfty, Mc., VI, 
U8S. Api||.-(l«lKlkct. lf6..aA. E.(fim| 

641. IttS. Aaaftih.— UtIuuB In Ttmub PMloP 



l4md.. 106, IBM. Apate.— OolttmllttiHem. Vol.. 
U6. IMS (miq>rliitr AfiAM»-<Mate (1509) in 

Doc. Intfd.. XVI, SOX. IsnlmfaiprillC). MM,— 
Bh>«Jo mi«<4uot«d by Bourke. On the Border 
WUb Crook, 122. mi. Apodhat.— PWM, ScKiinda 
llel.. 4. 1683. AmdMaa.— Ind. All. Kcp., 693. 
1837. AppMkM.-8ibley.Hlit.8keiclMi,110.UW6. 
Appaabaa.— Schennerhorn In Ma*. Hbt. Coll., n. 
29. 1X14. A-pwa'-teL— Doner. MS. Kanaa vocato., 

B. A.E..imS(Kan(«form). Atokiwa ten Kate. 

Syrn nyriiie, 10. 1S84 (Kiowa name). Awatch.— 
Ibid . H il to immoi. Awatohe.— Ibid, itwp.— 
GrrM«man. Pima and Papagovo< Hb.. H A. E.. I'-Tl 
(Pima niiint- 1. Ohah'-ahm.— \Vhip(.If, I'ac. K. R. 
R«'p., III. nt. 3. 89. lK'n\ Siiiito IkiiniiiKO KiTca 
nainei. Oauhye'. — HikIkc, tl< )d notes, H. A. E., 
I -^'.tS I^ifniua name). Ha-m& k aba mite kwaMUg.— 
<'orbiifier. MS. Mojave v<i<al> , H A. H., 1HS.'> 
( Mohavr iiiiine: ' faraway .Nlfiliave.x" i. H'iwana. — 
Hodk'''. Ill Id Milt*'?*. H. .V. K. lv.>.'uriio>< iiaiiif: • til til y 
p*""] '' Igihua'-a. — <^at>»<-lii t, N iiiHii S[.r . in. s;, 
ls.«<«; 1 Havii-uptti nanu'). Inde. It. urkc iu .loiir. 
Atn. Folk Ion-, ii. 1hi. 1h>»<» diwti Jaro- 
aom*. — Kino 1 1700 » in IhH-. Hi-I. M< \ , (th v r., i. 
34*>. I I'iina name). Kountain Comanche. — 

Yoakum. Hist. Texas, i, niai>, ].<)>. MuxUuhin- 
t««-— Gat.«< het, MS. Cheyenne viK-nb., B. A. K. 
(Cheyenne luinu j, H'day.— Bandelier in Areh. 
In<-t. PiiiM-rv. Ill 17.\ 1K9U loriKinal tribal naniei, 
"Jlde. — ten Kate Keizeri in .V. Am., \'M'>, w<t (a 
form of Tinneli ■ [M . .[.le' ). N"De. Hamlelier in 
Areb. Iii'-t. Tajier^. m. iV.t, Iv.to. Oop. ten Kate. 
R<-j/eii in N. .Vin., 'Ji;. Ivs'i i I'aptiL'n name). Op. — 
fiHtsebet, Yuma^).r., in. M., Isn^, i pjnia luiniet. 
Orii.— Whipple, I'jie. It It. Hep,. Ill, pt H, '.tl, IK'm. 
(Pima name). Pachea.— Parker, Jour., SI, 1840. 
PatehiiifL— QntM.>hc>t. Khawnee .M.'^., B. A. E. 
^Sbawnee name]. P«tehiai(fi. - Ibid, (a^terna- 
tiTe Shawnee form). Pdaaia. — Hodge, field 
notee, B. A. E., 1895 (SaadU and Ldeta name). 
VMa. — UatKhet. MS. Ial«to vocab. (Mete 
nnme). Bad ApMkaa.--VaiSM (1692) transUter 
Ated hr Davla, Span. Oimq. N. Mex.. 371. 1M9. 
Ua-Xad«r.— Ciemony. Life aaonK ApaeheL MS, 
1866 ('men of the woods': so eatled hjrtliMi- 
■elves becaoae their winter quariera are alm^ 
located amidst forests). Ti-aahi.— 4>atsehet. Co- 
manche MS.. B. A. E. (Comanche name for 
Apache In general: ' tnmoa up.' rvferring u> their 
niOOevln.<«). Tajui.— M.«>ney in 14th Rep. B. A. 
B., 1081. IH"."*. (old Kiowa name). Tacukereah.— 
HoilRe. l li KldMS. note?t. H. A. 1"., ]>'.>'■> ( PeecM 
name: .see <^'i'rrrh(>). Ta«hln.— M'Miiiey in 17th 
Rep.. B. .\. K.. 1M'>. IS'js (( oniaiiehe name). 
Ta^kah*. — (jat.vliet. MS. Artijwiho vo<^ab. ( Arap- 
aho name; ef. 7'A'i'/,<i/(iii' 'rm. • sji w -ti<ldle men,' 
nn-i. r h'ioun Apnrht ). ThaM-a-i-nin',— Hayden. 
I-.rhf.f 'I.'. an>l PJiili.l. Mo. Val., "Xlft. CpV-ople 
who phiv <>n tifiiie liistniriienii.' that a pair 
of fjiitfalo rib^, <ine iintrlied, nver wl>ii (i the 
other iH rnbbifl: .Xrapaho name). Tinde. — liourke 
in .b>iir. Am. Ffilk-lore. ii. 181, 1889 CiK-ople': 
own name> Tinna'-a«h.— ^Jatfchet, MS. Wichita 
v.K-ab , H .\ I-: . ( Wichita name: ef. ';TttuV under 
Kiowa Apache). Tekiwa.— ten Kate, Synonymie, 



lOtmi(Kiowaname). Tahiah^.— Ibid.. 7(Lafrtnta 
name). Utoe-of-nyu-muli. — Fewke^ in .btur. Am. 
Folk lore. v. 33. 1H92 i Ilopi name). tJtaaamu 
Voth. Tniditio!i!« of the Hnpi. .'rf*. Jtxx') (Hopl 
name). Xa-he'-U-no".— < ;aN< liet. inf'n, 1m91 
(Chi'yenne name: •Din-e who tie tiieir liair 
back'). Tapaohes. — l^ntiln, Voy. a la l.onixiane, 
III. 14. 1807. Toeydema.— ten Kate. Kei/.en in N. 
Am., 259, 188,') (Hopi name). Totehi-eme.— ten 
Kate. Synonymie, V, 1884 (Hopi name). Ya- 
Ittomao.— Stephen in 8th Rep. B. A. £.. 35. 1891 
(Hopi name*. Tuta-ahay.— liourke, Moquia of 
Arix., lis, 1K84 (Hopi name;. 

Apaches del Perrillo (Span.: '.\iiache8 
of the little (!()>;'). A liaiul of Apache 
oocopying, in the imh and 17th centuries, 
tlie ro<rion of the Jornada del Miierto, 
lii'urthf l{ii> ( irimde, in 8. N. Mex., where 
a Hpriii;.' \va,>^ fc>iin<l hv a <log, thiif" Having 
the Spuiiianis nnu li t^ufffriii); from thirst. 
They were probably a part ot the Meaca- 
leroB or of the MimbreAos of later date. 

iF. W. H.) 
kpaehaa del p«rilla.->De I'Isle, map Am. Sept., 
im ApMhsa M Vinilla.~BenATides. Memo- 
rial, 14, 1630. Apaokaa de TertUa.— Linschoton, 

ne«*c. de I'.^m., map 1. in.tH. 

Apaches del Qaartelejo, .\ band of 
Jicarillan which in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies re8ide<l in the valley of Heaver cr.. 
.Seott CO., Kanf. Tlu* dii^trict was called 
Qcuurtelejo by.hian Tribarri, whoontak- 
\\\)Z poMf««s>ii<iti in 17(M{ nanietl it the prov- 
iiit e (»f San Liiin, giviii}? the name Santo 
Domingo to the Indian nmcheria. See 
QtuiTidMo. (f. w. h.) 

Apaahaa del Oaartalajo.— Bandelier In Arch. In<<t. 
Papers, ni. I81. 1890. Aaaahaa del QvarUlirio.— 



Rivera (1736), quoted by fiandeller, op. cit., v. 184. 
un. Apaahaa •fOMutd^-.Banorolt. ArU. ami 
N. Max.: 286, 1889. 



Apaches MAnsos( Span. : 'tame Apaehc>8' ) . 
.\n .\pache hand oi Arizona consisting of 
UK) |)erson.s (Browne, Apache Country, 
2<*1, 18<J9). ApiwinMitly 80 called by the 
Mexicans in contradistinction to the more 
warlike Apache. 

Apahiachak. An 1 >kimo villsfie in the 
Kuskokwim dieirict, Alaska; pop. 91 in 
1890. 

Apahlsdiamiat.— 11th CenNUK. Alaaka, 161. U8S 

(nere referring to the inliabiuint^^). 

Apalachee. One of the princiml native 
triben of Florida, formerly holding the 
region n. of the bay now called by the 
name, from alKnit the neighborhood of 
Fensacola s. to ( Jeilla r. The chief towuH 
were about the present TallahaKsee and 
St .Marks. Tlu'v wt-re of Mtinkho^ean 
stock, and lingtusticallv more nearly re- 
lated to the Choctaw tnan to the CreekH. 
The name i.s of uncertain «-tymolo)ry, but 
believed by Gat**chet to be froin the 
Choctaw A'pnUichi, tngnifying '(people) 
on the other t^ide.' The .Apalachee were 
visited by the expeditionn under Narvaes 
in 1528 and De8oto in 1539, and the lat- 
ter made tin i r country his winter licacl- 
quarters on account of its abundant re- 
sources for snbsistenoe. The people were 
agricultural, iiidn.«trioijp and pro*if>erouH, 
and noted above all the surrounding 
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tribes for their fiphtinu' (imilities, of which 
the Spaniah adveoturcru bad uood proof. 
They continned rmistance to the Spanish 
o<rui»ancv until after tlu- year KMXX hut 
were tioaily subdued aiid Christianized, 
their conntry becoming the nioet import- 
ant center of missionary effort in Klori(hi 
next to the iSt Augustine (Timucua) dis- 
trict. In 1655 they had 9 ooneiderable 
to\vn.«, eucli with a Franciscan mission, 
besides smaller settleiueuts, and a total 
population of 6,000 to 8,000. Their pw»- 
I>erity continue*! until alMiut \\w y*'ar 
1700,' when they began to suffer from the 
raids by the wfld ^leek tribee to the n., 
insti>;atfd 1)y the Kn^rlisli p)vernnietit of 
Carolina, the Apalachee theujBclves In'inx 
stronirly in the Spanish interest. Thene 
atta< ks"culuiinatf<l in the y«'ar ITO,"?. wlien 
a Dowertul e.\peditiun under Gov. Moore 
of Carolina, conmstinfr of a company of 
white troops with a thousjirxl arme<l sav- 
age allies of various tribes, invaded the 
Ajpalachee country, destroy e<l the towns 
andmiHsions, with their fieUls and oranRC 
grovea, killed the .Spanish garrison coni- 
mander and more than 200 Apalachee 
warriors, and carrie<1 off 1,400 of the tril^ 
into slavery. An«>ther expe<litiun about 
a year later ravage<l the neigh lM>ring ter- 
ritory an«l completed the «lt'strnction. 
The remnants of the Apaladue l)ecHmi> 
fniptivM among the friendly tri)M*»< or tied 
for protection to the Fn'iich at Mobile, 
and although an effort wa.s made by one 
of the Christian chiefs in 171K to gather 
Home of them into new missi.-t) villages 
(S<»le<lail and San i.uis) near I'eusarola, 
the result wan only tenjporarily sm'cess- 
ful. A {tart of the dei>ort«*d Apalachee 
were colonized h\' the Carolina uovern- 
ment on Savannah r.. at a ^rttlt iuent 
known as I'alachoocia ( I'alachi-okla ), or 
Apalachicola, but were finally merged 
into the Creeics. Thotewho sett UhI under 
French prolei-tion near Mobile cmened 
the Missisiiippi into Louisiana after the 
cession of Florida to Englan<l in 1763, and 
contiinied to pres<»rve their name and 
identity a** late, at least, as 1804. when 14 
familu4< were still living on Bayou liapide. 
Among the principal Apalachee towns or 
mission settlements of certain identifica- 
tion are Apalai-he«' { 1528-:W aixl later, 
It. li. ve.l to have lHH»n near the i)n'sent 
Tallalia>see), Ayavalla, Ivitachnco, San 
Marcos, Sim .Juan, Sanhi (Vuz, San Luis 
(1718), ami SoUslad (171K). Consult 
Barcia. Ensayo, 172;i; Sibley, Hi«t. 
Sketches, 180<>'; Shea, Catholic >Iissions, 
iav>; Gatschet, Creek Migr. Legend, i, 
18H4. (j. M.) 

Abalache. — Fon; .1 . ! 1 - 'i I V.'i) in I>oc. In«Sl., v. 
:<i~. Abftla< hi. 1 . .inniH <iii ill TtTimiix Coin- 

|iHii-. x.\. ly, IM I AboUchi. — l- n-iK h, Hi-t. dAl., 
II. •J.'V'.. '"T'v ApahUhche. — Hrintcii Flnri'ta. 92. 

Ap.ilrircuim. M.iri'lli, F.i-'i Niivi < >rli!-. "Jtl. 
1776. Ap&lMiia.— V^ueittUitt ^llVl) m Am. dtatc 



Pap.. Ind. Aff.. I, 808. 1882. , 
(litU) in Smith. Colec. Doc. Pla., 47, 1867. Afm- 
iMkra.— CHbeia 4e Vaca (U28), Smith tniu., 35. 
im. AMla«Ua.— UaicllOten. Dewription de 
I'Am^r.. «. less. ImMmi -Harrii*. Voy. and 
Tmv., II, 275i, 1706. AMlMhl**.— Mi Keniiey and 
Hall. Ind. Tribea. m, 80.I8M. Ap«tUehiB«a.— Bar- 
da. Biuayo, 829, 1728. ApalMhtafc-Jcgery*. Fr. 
Doms. Am., vt, 1. 161. n61. Aftlaakia.— Rafln- 
miue, Introo. to Ifanhall, Ky..i.3S.18M. Apa- 
laohita.— Hervas, Idea dell' UnlTeno^ xvn. 90. 
17M (name of languaKe). A p a laohi t w — <)ld- 
m i xon. Brit. Emp., It, 229. 1708. Apalaas. —Rati ii- 
exque, intfod. to Miuvhall. Ky.. 1. -2:<. 1X24 {«en- 
enil tana, med for levcml unrvluti-it tribes). 
Apalateh—a.— Rtvew. Hittt. H. C. »i. lH.i6. Apa- 
lal^.-C)irron, Htot. Coll. 8. C, U. 575. 1886. 
Apalatoby. — Coxc, Carolana, 22. 1741. Ap«lat«L — 
OeBry, Brev. Narr.. n, iiiaBLl691. Apalohea. — 
Uemtar.map (l.'i«9>.quotedlnMHiiifiiiM. (*«»11., 
I. 390, 18n. Apalehen.— RnfitKfH^Ui- in iii(r<Ml. to 
Miirahall, Kr., I. 23. 1K24. Apallachian Indiana.— 
Mills, 8. v., 222, l«i6. Apela«h.-WrHMlvvnril. 
RcminfM^reii. 79. 1h59. Apeolatei.— itrintou. 
Floridn, 9-.'. 18.^1. ApilaehM.— Woudward.op. cit.. 
2h. Apilasha.— Il>iil.. 39. Apolaaluu—Holden 
(1707) [ii N. r. Col, Records. I, fi64. IWfi. Ap«. 
laahe.— Schoolcraft, ind. Trlbcw. in. .Vv"!, IkV}. 
Appalaebea.— Dtimont, I^.. i. VM. I'Xi. Appala- 
ohiaaa.— MillN. S. C, 107. lK->(<. Appalachite*. — 
8ch<iol(>raft in N. Y. IliM. Soc. Coll.. 79. IMl. 
Appalaohoa.— Bond i nut. Star in Wt^i^t, I'^n. isUi. 
ApBallatcy.— Ki\>nch. Ili-t ('.>11.. ii, ^rS, 1»7.V Ap- 
BdOatU.— Hrinton. FlMriilu. \r2, 1S59. Appela- 
thas.— Moll, niapin HuniphrevM, Hisi Arrt.. If.W. 
App«llachee.— Huniplin y>. Hl>t. .\c. i.. '.is. i::'.<i. 
Asphalaahe.— ClarkvandCiisviti H. H. Kx.lhn-. 117, 
20in C4»nk'.. 100, 1829. Palache.— <')iticz« de Vaca 
<h'^7). Smith trans.. 'J\ 1H71. Palacbees.— <'oxe. 
CamlaiiH. "i-i. map, 1741. Palatcy.— French. Hist, 
r.in.. II. j.V.. 1H7.V Palai^-— Brinton. Floridn. 92, 
|H..'», Peluchea.— N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist. vu. Oil. 
IH.^6. TUpans. — I{i(fin<'«'<iui'. introd. lo .Marshall, 
Kv., I. 2;5. l.vJI iKivt ii HN an '•Aprtlahan" prov- 
ince). Valaehi.— Fuuluuuda in Due. luM., v, 
53J<, 1866, 

Apalaehicola i jtossibly 'jK^ople on the 
other pide ). .V llitcliiti town formerly 
nituati' on the w. bank of lower Cliatta- 
boocluH- r.. Ala., a short di.stance below 
Chialia, nearly ojtposite the j»re>*ent CV>- 
lumbuR, (ia. Formerly one of the most 
imixtrtant llitcliitisettlement<. it bad lost 
it.H inijKtrtance by 1799, It was a i^eace 
town and re<'eiveH the name Tulnn-hhtko, 
'ureat t"\vn.' Hartran) states that almut 
I7'>0 it was moved up tbe ri\»'r, and that 
the people sjMike the Hitcbiti diaK'< t. In 
tbe- al>l>reviate<l form Palatchukia the 
name is applie<l to part of Chattah<H>- 
chee r. below tbe junction with Flint r. 
Ho(lL's<tii (introd. to Hawkins, Sketch) 
HtateH tliat " I'alacluxtkla," the capital of 
theconfe<lera<'y, was a very ancient r< hee 
town, but tins statemetit may be «lue to 
confusiiiii with tbe later .Viialachicola 
(<). V. ) on Savannali r., S. ( ' The name 
A|>alacbi<-<»la was also frequently nse«l by 
Imth S|(aniar<ls and French in the ISth 
century to incluile all tbe I><)wer CrtH'ks 

theimettled on Chattahoochee r. (.1. m.) 
Apalafhaoota.— Barda (1718). Ensnyo Crr.n.. m. 
Ven, A«^ta«hiael«6a.— Arrhdale In Carroll. Hist. 
Coll, 8. C^ii, 107, 1707. A p a l aa Migly .— lber\'Ule 
(1701) In Vanrrv. Wc.. iv, 1104, IMO. Analada- 
ooulyi.— TbM..l«1. AndaahMda.— r.8.1nd,TrMt. 
( 1M4 ). Ifi2. IK-'H. Apalaohucla.— Baitram. Travels. 
:{s7, 1791. Apalatchukla.— <trttJ»«'hot, Oeck Mijrr. 
I.ci: . i.d*'. 1*^-1 Apalatchy-Cola. — Coxc. farolana, 
•J^, 1741. Appalachicolaa.— GttUatifi. Arch. Am.. 96, 
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1><M>. OooAaimm. — Ibervi] le In MaiKry. IXk-.. 
IV. !m. imi. Saffliali Indians.— Arehdate In Car 
roll. HLst. Coll. 8. C II. t(»7. 17U7. ttHmm 'l<k«.— 
UatNchct. ( r<H k Mlgr. Leg., i, 145^ lM8t ('srMt 
town': popular Creek namei. FahlaAxwfc— 
SchoolcMft. Ind. Triboi. iv. 578. Mi-1«> 
«he-k^l««.— Drmkp. Bk. Inda.. iv. 94. im. Ifela- 
ehiolaa. — Jeffer>». French Dom., man, ISI, IWl. 
Pala<how>laa -Stevena. HhH.qa.. 117.1847. Ma- 
■Iwaalfc «— Hodxaon in Bawktna, Sketch (1790). 
17. 1848. Bi-U-«hoo»>la.— HawkliM, ibid.. 86. 
PaUahwakalaa -McCall. HM. Ocoifla, t. 868, 1811. 
yal—haala,— Swan (179ti In SehooloiiBft, Ind. 
Tilbea, 262. 18G6. BimhimaiMi-^Bondlnot. 
Star In Went, 128. 1816. faiaapiatla.— Hodg*»n 
In HawkiiM* Skalrh. 17. 1818. MaihaMlas.— 
I»mk«. Bk. of Inda.. 29. 1848. MDaAaahUw.— 
Moll, mm in Hnmphiem Bbt Aect., 1710. 
Talla«afhlMM.-r. 8. fnd. Tf«at. (1«7). 420. 
1KS7. Tal-lo-wau thlucwo. — Unwkin!*. Ski-trh (1799). 
6.S. IMM. Talua -lako.— (Jiit.v het. Crwk MlRr- 
Le^.. 1. U.\ IHM. Tolowareh. - H. It. Kx. IKk-. m, 
'24th Cong. M». lK\e>. Tolowar thloooo.— 8<hool- 
craft. Inrt. Trib.'s. iv, ".7h. i<>4. 

ApalMhimlA. A town oii iSuvunnah r., 
in what is now Hampton ro., 8. C, wliere 

was fH'ttUnl a rftnnant of tlif A jialaclM-r 
from the towiiH about .\^>alachee Uiy, 
which were carried thitlier as captives 
when th«' tril>«' was ch'stroyed by Gov. 
Moore in 1703. (a. h. o. ) 

Ap«J««. An unidentifle*! village near 
th«' month of St Johns r., Fla., in l.Vvi. — 
Laudonuii-re in French, Hitit. Coll. La., 
n. 8., 315. I86». 

^^palou. — D ■ Hry. Bn-v. Nnr., maii. IWl. 

Apangasi. A foniier Miwok villaire on 
Tuolumne r., Tuolumne co., ("al. 
Apangapa.— MoKet' ft al. ( IN^I i in Sen. Ex. 1><m'. 
4. J.M ConK.. s\H'v. «■»>.. 74. l^^i i mi!<priiit ). 
Apanaaai. — Lntham in Tmn.s. I'hilol. Sim-. I>i>n<1.. 
81. 1nV>. Apaiifaaae.— RarlHMir i-t al. (lK.'il ) in Svn. 

Ex. I)<K-. 4. *J«i CnUK . stRM-. W.S.H.. 70. lKr».1. 

A-pans-aaai.— J<>tiii?<ton i KM in .Scti. Kx. I>n4-. 
61. 3*1 CotiK., l-'t fte-w., 1^V_'. Apounc-o-aae.— 
Ind. A(T. Hi'p.. 222. )K.»1. Ap-yanf-ape.— Harlmur 
(18a2> in 8en. Kx. Dim-. 4. 32d Cong., apec. aeaa., 
2B2.l8M(mIirprint.. 

Apannow. S<je EjHinoir. 

Apap ( .1 '/Mi/>) . A fVH'\&\ division of the 
I*iiiia, l>elonjfinjj to the Stoanioliimal, 
or White Antt*, phratral group. — Riieaeil, 
Pima MS., B. A. E., M.i, IIHW. 

Apaqisoi ('deer'). A suhnhratry or 

fens of the Menominee. — Hoffman in 
4th Rep. B. A. K., pt. 1, 42. 1H96. 
Apatai ('a fovering.' from njnitnmf, 
* I cover ' ) . A former subordinate v i I iaye 
of the Lower Creek town Kasihta, on a 
creek 2<) in. k. of ('liattaho<M-hee r., (Ja., 
probably on the site of the present town 
of I'patoie, on a creek of the same name 
in Mn.«co»;e<' ri >. . < Ja. 

Au-put-tau-c. — Haw kins. Ski tch ilTW). W. IM*-. 

Apatailtlithihi l 'black [lltzhi] Apaclu ' ). 
A «livi«ion of the .licarilla Apaclie who 
claim the di^^trl(•t of Mora. N. Mcx., af< 
their fonner iiom«*. (.i. m.) 
Jbft'taa-tU^hi'hi.— Moone.v. Hold not«a. B. A. E.. 
1W7. 

Apeche. .A Lni.>^'ni> village w. of San 
Luia Key nii.H»ion, San Diegu co., Cal. — 
Jackson and Kinney, Rep. Miss. Inds., 

29. iss:i. 

Apena. A pueblo of New Mexico in 
1588; donbtlesi dtoated in the Salinas. 



in the vicinity <»f .VIk*. and occupied by 
the Tigtia or the I'iroH.— Oflate (1698) in 
In.'d., XVI, 114, 1S71. 
Aperger. The Yurok name of a Karok 
village on th(> w. hank of Klamath r., sev* 
eral niile.«< h>elo\v Orleans Bar, saidtocon- 
sist of 10 hou^enin lHd2. (a. l. k.) 
8«(or«in.— Kroeber, Infn, 1908 (Mid to be the 
Karuk name). 

Apewaatsaka {npe *leaf,' 'fin,' afn^in 

'niane,' (miijhii 'hirm': 'large manes 
[of hormwj'j. A division of the Brule 
Sioux. 

itotvan taaka.— Doneyjn IMh B«p. B. A. E.. 218, 
1W7. ApawiMaSka.— Ibid. 

Apichi. A " fa!iiil\' " or division of the 
t!uyuhai«tnii phnitry of tlie Timucua. — 
I'afeja (m. 1612) quoted byOatschet in 
Am. Philos. Soc. Proc., xvii. 492, 187S. 

Apikaiyika ( ' skunks ' ) • A division of 
the Kainah and of the Piegan. 
Ah-p«-ki'.— MorKan. Am*. 8ric.. 171, 1X77 (KbIubIi). 
Ah-pa-ki'-e.-IhW. (Pl«>»fani. Ap'-i-kai-yika.— 
<irinm-ll. Hiarkfcxjt Uxk'. l al.-s. 209. 1892 (Kai- 
nah aii<l I'iek'an). A-pi-kai'-yik», — Hayd«'n. Eth- 
tu'K- and I'liiloi. Mo. Val . Jt^l. iv;.' il'ii ir;,:i 

Apil. A CoHtanuan village, containing 
neophytes in 1819 according to Friar 

()1Ih /.: situated near the mi.sHion of Santa 
Cruz, Cal. — Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Apr. 
5, 1860. 

Apish, Apiaba. S»'»' Pl.-^finnij. 

Apishamore. A natldle blanket, made 
of bnffoloK»lf skins, used on the ^reat 
prairi«'8 (Barth-tt, Diet. Americanisms, 
15, 1877). An inijKtssible derivation of 
this wonl from the French emp*^rhement 
has brcn suggested. Meaning and form 
make it evident that the term is a cor- 
ruption of npi*hiiuou, w hit h in the Chip- 
pewa ami «l(i-t'Iy n-latt-^l <Uak'<'ts of 
Alguni{uian signiiics ' anything to lie 
down upon.' (a. k. v.) 

Apishatlg. See J'isliiiii/j. 

Apiatonga. An unidentitied trilK' ap- 
parently in N. Ala.; marked on Mar- 
(|uette'8 map of 1673 (Shea, Disoov., 268, 
1852). 

Aplaeko. Given as the nai i u- of a bond 
and it.s village on nj>per Tuolumme r., 
Tuolumne co., Cal., in 1H.50. A<rordinif 
to Adam Jolins«»n (Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, iv. 407, 1H54) the im'o[.1(' could 
not speak the .Miwok language; neverthe- 
less, judging by their location and the 
ban<ls with w hi<-h they are mentioned, it 
is probable that they In-longed to the 
Moi|U«-lunuiaii familv. 

Ap-la-oli«.— BiirlK)ur (l^''-) in S< 'i Kx. l>iw.4,32d 
ConK.. HJMM-. sew., 252, ixSA. 

Apohola ('buzzanl'). .\ Timucua 

phratry which includ<><l the Nucuiaha, 

Nucniahaqus, Xuculaharuqui, Chorofo, 

I'sinaca. Ayahanisino, Na]>oya. Amaca- 

huri, llauenayo. and .\mus;tya clans. 

They were prohibitnl from inariviug 

amonn tlicms^^'lvcs. — I'areja frti. 1H12) 

qu(»ted by (.iat.s<'het in Proc. Am. PhiloH. 

Soc., XVII, 402, 1878. 
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Apoholytliaf. A Creek town in Indian 

Ter., 10 m. from the n. fork of Cana<liaii 
r.— Raines (18,18) in H. R. Doc. 219, 
27th Conn., M sesH., 110, 1843. 

Apokak. A Ku8kwo(;niiut KHkimo vil- 
lage near the mouth of Kutikokwim r., 

Alaska; {kji>. 94 in 1880, 210 in IflOO. 
Ahpolucanuut.— 11th CcnmiH, Alaitka, IM, 1M93. 
ApokMhamuto.— Uallock in Nat. U«off. MaK., 8H. 
\m. ApokacMto.— Petioff,l<llhOeiiMia.AfiMka. 
IfiS. 1884. 

Aponitro. A pueblo of the province of 
Atnpiiv in the region of the lower Rio 
(irande, N. Mex., in 1598.— O Hate ( 1598) 
in Doc. InM., xvh 115, ik71. 

Apontigonmy. An Ottawa villa>^, at- 
tacked by the Seneca in 1670.— Coureelles 
( 1670) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hiat, ix, 788» 
1855. 

Apoon. A Chnat;miut village on Apoon 

iia.SK, the N. month of Yukon r., Auukft. 
kphooB.— Poat-ruulu map. IMM. 

Ap«mn. See Opoman. 

Apoya. The extinct Sky clan of the 

Ziini. 

Apoja-kve.— <^ushinir In 18th Rep. B. A. E., S08, 
Apoioloo. A former ]»uehlo of the Col- 

otlan division of tht> Com and the seat of 
a ndiffiion, situated uti \\w Rio Colotlan, 
a trihutarv of the Rio (irande de Santiago, 
JaUsi o, >iexico. — Orosoo y Berra, Geog., 
280, 1864. 

Appeelatat. A MontagnaiH village on 
the H. coa^t of Labnuior. — Steams, Labra- 
dor, 271, 1884. 

Appoani. See Ponf. 

Avpoeaat A villagi' of the Powhatan 
coniwleraoy in 1608 on the n. bank of 
C'hickahominy r.. New Kent co., Va. — 
Smith (1«29), Virjriina, man, repr. 1819. 

Appomattoe. A trilje of the Powhatan 
confederacy formerlv Hving on lower Ap- 
poniatto.\ r., Va. "fhey had CiO warriors 
m 1608, and were of some importance as 
late as 1671, but were extinct by 1722. 
Their principal village, whi»'h Imre the 
game name and waa on the site of Ber- 
muda Hundred, Prince Georjre to., was 
hurtled Ity the Englisli in ItUl. .\j)jm)- 
matux was also one of the terms applied 
to the Matchotic, a later combination of 
lenuiants of the same confederacy. 

(J. M.) 

Apamatioa.— I'orry n inin-hiw. PllKrline*, iv, l.fiXK. 
ItW. Apam»tick».— IjiWMJti ( 1701 1. Hi«ft. l!un)litiu, 
ir.a, iv>(i. Apamatuck.— Sinitli q^u>l<■^l Jtv Drake, 
Bk. Intlf*.,bk. -1, Id. Ihjh. Apamatuk.^Smith ( ir.jyi, 
VirKinlH, II, \2. n'|>r I**!!* Apomatock.— BtittN 
(KmI * in N. Y. !>(«•. « Hl.Nt.. III. ly.i. \sr^:i Ap- 
pamatox. - Hev«'rly. Viixinin, 1 ITl'-J. AppaaiM- 
iooa.— JetTer>i<>n. Notcx. IT'.'. l.*«01 Appamattucka. — 
Strarhey (Iiil'J ''). Virxuhii. vi, 3.V 1M".», Appa- 
■atadta.— Sill 1 111 iliWi.Viofiniii. 1. n pr. iNiy. 
ApfMUtockt. Ma'aiilov. .\. Y.. II. 16C>. 1S3. 
AMOoiattake.~l)<H'. i.f i»V48 In N. C. <""1 lUv.. i. 
17. 1»»6. Appomatack.— I)«M'. of 1T>. il.i.l.. ii. 7M, 
1HH6. Appomotaoka.— Buuiiinnt, .Star in thi' \\\xt, 
126. 1816. 

Apokatasocha ( <i}»>k<i~ 'settlement' ). A 
former Seminole town of which luiehe- 
mathlochee was chief in 1823, situated 20 



ni. w. of the head of St Johns r., central 
Fla.— H. R. Ex. Doc. 74, 19th Coi^., 27, 

1826. 

Apnki {.Vuhkl). A sodal divison of 
the I'iiua, heiouirinK to the Stt>amoliimal, 
or Wliite AuUi,phratnd group. — Kuaaell, 
Pima MS., B. A.E., .113, 19(KI. 

Apatitek. .V ruined t)skiino villa^^* in 
£. Ureeuland, lat 67° 47^.— Meddelelser 
om Or^tand, xxvii, map, 1902. 

Aputosikainah ('nortliem Bloo<ls'). .\ 
baud of the Kainab diviaion of the 8ik- 
sika. 

Ap'Qt'-o-ai-kai.aalk— Orfniiell, Blackfoot Lo4|e 

Taleit. 209, 1892. 

Apya. The Yurok name of the north- 
em part of the important Karok villttKe 
of Katimin, on Klamath r., Cal., a mile 
above the inontli of the Salmon. (.\.l.k.) 

A^birsiarbing ( ' a lookout for whaleB'). 
A winter mttlement of Niunmiot at C. 
Tnie, Baffin land.— Boaa in 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., 422, 1888. 

AqnaealMnea. A Timoqnanan village 
near Suwannee r., K. w. Fla., viwite<l by 
lie Soto in 1539. — Biedma (1544) in 
French, Hist. Coll. La., ii, 96, 1850. 
CUinua.— Gentl. of Elvat (IfiST) In fteneli, op^ 
eft., 181. 

Aquackanonk (from nrfi-'/fKMi-k-l-nn- 
nonk, 'a ulacif in a rapid stream where 
llshingisaone with a bush-net.' — Nelson). 
A division of the ruanii Oelawares 
which occupie«i lauds on Passaic r., N. J., 
and a considerable territory in tthe in> 
terior, including' the tract known as Dnn> 
dee, in Passaic, just Ix'low the Dundee 
dam, in 1678. In 1 679 the name was need 
to deserihe a tniet in Saildle River town- 
ship, Bergen co., m well as to designate 
"the old territory-, which included all of 
Pat«*rson s. of the P:u*.>*;iir r., and the city 
of Tatcrson." The Aqua^kanonk sohi 
lands in 1676 and 1679. See Nelson and 
Ruttenber, below. 

AohquefeBOoek.— Poc. of 1714 quoted bf KebKm, 
Inds. N. J., 12>, 1M94. AokqoialMiioaafk.— Dor. of 
1G96, ibid. Aohqaiokeatmok.— Doc. of 1698. ibid. 
Ackquiokaaiiak.— Doc. nf 169(i. ibid. Aokqoika- 
nnaoque. — Doc. nf I<>9S, ibid. Aakqnakanoa.— Doc. 
of 1679, ibid. Aoquadiaaoak.— Kutt«nbcr. Tribes 
Hudson K., 91. 1K72. Aaqaia a anaek. — Doc, of 
1092 qaot«d by Nelion, op. cit. A«qaifg«i«Mk.— 
Ikie. of IMS. fbld. Acwwikaiionf . —Doc, of ITOS, 
Ibid. AnakuiMBtky. — De I^et <ea. 1«33) in N. Y. 
Hint. 8oc. Coll.. ad 8.. i, 31.\ 1841 (tame?). Aqaatk^ 



ononfaa.— Doe. of IMS Quoted bjr Nelson, op. cit 
AquaakuMaks.— OeLMt.op.ctt. AfMaiaiimfe*.— 
Doe. oC 16n quoted by Neuoin, op. eit A/^pumm- 



aaadn.— Doe. of 18S4, IMd. Ayiaolwaaf. — 
of 1696. ibid. AtflMkkMaan*.— Doc. nf T68S,lbM. 
Aqaeffnoaka.— Diocofl079,lDld. Aqueyquiaoake.— 
Doe. of 1682. IbM. AspMHWwehe.— Doe, of lem, 
IbM. Aqninkawik».~Doe. Of M». tbkL AqeN- 
dMaMmw.-]>or. of 1686. ibid, llaokwfakaw— - 
DocTof ISM. Ibid. BuioidNBnik*— Doc. of im. 
ibid. HackauafMMUfi.— Doc. of JTM. ibid. 
HaquaqoMiaBOk.— De taet. op. ciU 
■adi.-Doc.of 167H,ibid. Heokqm 
of 1707. iMd. Hockqg*okoB«Bf. — Ibid. 
■Hf nf Pbc. of leg. Ibid. Mocikfdriwg — 
Dnc. of 1(180. ibid. BoakqiddnaM. — Doe. of 
iffie. Ibid. 

Aqnadoeta. The dwelling place of "a 
tribe of Indians*' in 1680, living weatwaid 
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frfitu raj'c'-* and Fvico, Me., ami swniin^ly 
aHitti with the Abimki.— Xiles (ra. ITtil ) 
in mm. Hist Soc Coll.,3d s., vi, 217,1837. 

Aquateogoc An Algonquian villaj^e r>ii 
the coast of Hyde co., N. C, at the time 
of the flnt visit of the English. . It was 
I 'urin <1 bv them in 15K5. 
AjB»*coga — Marliii. S. C. I. W, 1S29. Ajua*ce- 
•&£k. — 11' /.man. MHrylmnl. i, 'p^i, Aquuoo- 
go€. — Ltuie (IVn'ii In smith ; It.L-.'i. X irKiuia, i, h»». 
rvpr. 1H19. AquMco^oki ~: m lu-y (cu. Itir.'i, 
Vinrinia. 145. 1H49. Aquo»cojo». — MhooU'ruIt, lucl. 
TritM~«. VI. 93. m 7 Aqua«offo«k.— Dutch map 
^i(i:U> ill N. Y. IHM'. »:ol. liM., 1. 18A). 

AqiMbofve (the word HuggestH the ('liip- 

j«'\va 'i' biijiirittr;^ H locativc tcriii nTt'rrin>( 
U* ihv I'laLf vvliere land and wutvr inei't; 
it hai? the meaning 'nliore,' but the npe- 
rifif n~<' i< for * the e<I>r«' (if the water.' the 
p«»int tif view IdMng inmi the land; ii'kn 
fefei> to the 'end,' 'e<J>re,' pi U) ' wa- 
ter '—Wm Jon«*M). A vi!la<»e, proliahly 
ul the (■»iri hanj;, alnint the vear HioO, on 
a creek entering tin- s,. t»ide of (ireat 
l*»*<**inir hay, Loujr Inland ( Ratt»'!iK. r; 
Ttiotniij^jn). In lyOo \i. X. Peuiiv \in 
Bee. ol Pint, IV, 2*28, IWo ) discovered the 
ivuiain.s of ntt !H( i. nt villa^re "of 12-wig- 
warn hize ' in a thitk wntxl near Acjne- 
bojftJe, inland from Peconic l>ay, w. of the 
w. l>ran«-h of Steef»le Chiin li er. and Ih*- 
twt-eu that .«trean> and a larjje tributary 
of i'eiHinic r. The>ie may be the remaiiifl 

of the ancient Aqneboglie. 

AMopocu«.— Rnttfrnber. Tubes Hvdvon R., 865. 

Aqutbojfue.— Thi>m|>*on. I>>n^ M.. ISl. 1839. 

Aqastaet {mfurin-et, 'at an inland.' — 
Trumbull). A villajre in 1655 at Hkaiio 
ton neik, SaiKlwicli t|>., Barnstable <'0.. 
Ma^., under chief Ackanootus, in the 
territory of the Natuet The word 
tiet*ni.» t«» be the same a>« A<jtii«liii i k 
(Qui«lnick) , R I., which Tnindmll thinks 
means 'i>lm-eat tlieend of the hill,'com- 

{KMind(.><l from nhfui'-aiirne niil. : of 

(ubly ' filac-f U vuud the hill,' ogque-adfuv- 
auke. Mentioned bv a writer of 1816 in 
yiasv. Ili^^t. Soc. CbU., 2d a., iv, 2B3, 
I^IU. (J. u.) 

Aq«i. A former Maricopa raiKiberia on 
the Rio <Iila, s w. Ariz. — Sedchnair 
( 1744 } qaoteil by Bancroft, Ariz, and N. 

Aquicabo. A | ni * ' . of the province of 
Atripuy in the region of tlie lower Kio 
OnuHle, N. Mex., m 1598.><Ofiate (1608) 

■I. h <■ Tn.M., XVI, nr.. 1H71. 

AquicftU* ' n'liiU' iiil»MiiiMt<<i by nanrroft, .\r\r.. 
n-j.i s \|. t.. yx\ 

AqttU«. A villaise in n. w. Fla. on the 
bornerof the Apauchee territory, virited 
bv t>e Soto in lo.'ift. -Biedma (1544) in 
FWnch, Hi*t. Coll., ii, «8, 1850. 

AmiBMBdiireeh. A former Maricopa 
rancneria on tlie IJioCila, s. w. Ariz. — 
fcMeliuair 11744) quoted by Bancroft, 
Arix. and N. Mex., 366, 1689. 

Aqnimtiri i | r f ;ihl\ fn.fn Pima 'jivwif/r/, 
'river'). A raucheria of one of the 



Piiiian trilies, {iftihably Paiwijjo, vi«i(<Ml 
by Fatlier Kino ulxmt 1700; .Hitnatt d in 
Sonora, on the headwaters of tli«- Rio 
Altar, ju«t s. of the Arizon.i lioinuiary. 
It waK later u vitiita ot' tiie nu.H.»iou of 
(iiievavi. Consult Rudo Ennavo (1783), 
150, isir,; Kino, map ( 1701 ) in Bancroft, 
Ariz, and N. Mex., 'Sm, 1HH9. 
Akimuri. — Kino. Uiaii ITnl in 8t«i« k In d. Ncue 
Wilt Hotl, 7-1. ITiti. Aquimurieucft, ~< n mil I i 
iti I»(.r. Hif'C. MfX.. nil V, 11 JVO. \\<4,. 8. Ber- 
nardo Aquimuri. —Kino quutttl \>\ lialKTi it(. Nil. 
•Mex. Stati-js. I. fiOl, IHM. 

Aqninta. Mentione<i by Ofiate in 15V>8 
as one of 6 viliajren occuj>ie<l V)y the 
Zuni in New Mexico. In the o|>inion of 
Bandelier (,\rch. Inst. Papers, iv, 33S, 
1892) it \H identical with Pinawan, a 
now ruincil pueblo 1^ m. s. w. of Zufii 
imeblo. Cut)hin^ (in Millstone, ix, 55, 
1884) rejrarded Ketchina, 15 in. b. w. of 
Zufli, a- the pmlMible A<iuin(<a of the 
6paniard.H, and in 1H8K (Internat. Conj;. 
Amer., vii, 15*5, ISiM)) the isame authority 
trave Kwakina in c(»nnect.ion with Pina- 
\v 1 1 1 ; I -J t ! H' puebh > to w h ich OH ate referred. 

Aquituu { Ahu'hiin/, 'creek uiouth* — 
Husaellk A former Pima rancheria 5 
Ttl. \V. ftf IMiaeln I. mi tlie Imnler of the 
t^ink of Hiu Santa Cru/., »*. Ari/., visited 
by Fatlier <iarc«''8 in 1775. It was al»an- 
doiK i! alxnit t]ie beL'inninn of the 10th 
century. A leu Mixi* an families have 
occupied itM vicinity for many years. 
The prcHcnt Pima elaitn that it wa*" a vil- 
lage of their forefathers. S«'e .ikuchinif. 
Akutciny. Uns«^fll. 1 IS., B. \. E . 16. \W2 

I fiiiiu uauii'i If -eh}. AijUituij.— Arriciviia.Cfon. 
Si r;<,f.. II. 4I<"., 17"J Bajio de Aquituno. — Aniui ami 
Kiiiit (17H0) qnott'tl liy Bunrnjft, Ariz, and N. 
.M • X . i<.Rt, 1889. XqvltaDL— Onrc^n (1776), DlaTjr. 

Aqnixo. A t»>wn visit«*«l l>y 1 'e Soto'H 
army in 1541, situate*! en the w . Iiank of 
the Mi.-^tiif.-ij)pi, not iar irom tiie iut»uth 
of St Krancix r., Arlc., and perhaps be- 
longing to the C^iiapaw » < ientl. of Klva*«, 
1557, quoteil iu French, iliat. Coll. Iai., 
II, 160, 1850.) 

Aquouena. An unidentifje<l town w. of 
upper St John.<:$ r., Fla., iu 150."). — De Bry, 
Brev. Nar., ft, map, 1501. 

Aracuchi. An iniiilentifie«l village 

Krently in n. w. C, visiletl bv Juan 
rdo in 1565.— Vandera ( 1567 ) in'Smith, 
Colec. Docs. Fla , i. 17. 1857. 
Amuclu.— Vantlera. o|». eit. 

Aragaritka. The name f^iven bv the 

Iroijunis to the tribes, inrhiding the Huron 
and rionontati, which they drove out 
from the [K'ninnula lietween L. Huron 
aii'l T- Kri«* and fr"tri lower .Michigan. — 
Iroquois tleed (1701) in X. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., IV, 908, 1854. 

Arahasomi ( ' bcargenn,* from ■rm "lihu k 
liear,' huHonii ' family ' ). A 1 imucua clan 
of the ChnluAchi phmtry.— Pareja 
lHr2>i <piote«l bv <;at.<e|ief in Proc. Am. 
Philos. JSoc., XVII, 492, 1878. 
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ARAMAY AHAPAHO 



[b. a. e. 



Aramay. A former village, i^vsuma- 
l)lv ('(iHtanoan, (•<innerto<l with l>olori's 
UUHSKiii, San Francisco, Cal. — Tavlor in 
Cal. Fanner, Oct. IH, ISJJI. 

Aranama. A nmall a^ricultnrul tribe 
formerly liviinr on an«l near the s. coawt 
of Texas; later tlu'V weri' settleil for a 
time at the mission of Kxpiritu Santo «le 
ZuHi^a, opposite the pres«'iit (Iolia<l, 
where sonie Karankawa ln<lians were 
also neophytes. It is re|>orte<l that thev 
ha<l pn viou>iy suffenMl from an attack 
by the Karankawa. Morse l«K'attMl them 
in ]H2*J on San Antonio r. an«l estimated 
them at iL'o souls. In 1.h.'{4 Kscudero 
(Not. Kstad. tie t'hihnahna, 231 ) s|)oke 
of them as follows: "The same coast 
an<l its islan<ls are inhabited by tlie 
Cunincahnases and .Taranames Indians, 
fugitives from the mi-'^sions. The larger 
portion have lately settle<l in the new 
mission of Nuestra Senora del K<'fu>rio, 
and to-dav verv few relndlious families re- 
main, so that tlie injuries caused by these 
cowardly but cruel Itidians have ceased." 
As a triln* the Aranama were extinct by 
1S4:{. (a. c. F.) 

Anamei.— Klv«TH. I>i«ri») v Dormt.. U'g.'UVK. 17:«. 
AranamM.— Thrall, lllst. Tt'xns, HO, 1S7'». An- 
nunes. — Rivi'ni. op. v\t. ArrenamuBei. — Min>»>, 
Rep. to Soc. War. 371. 1KJ2. Auruianeani. — K<iu- 
clinot. Star in (lu- West. 125, lM]r>. Haxanames.— 
Robin. Voy. i\ 111 I^mi.xiitui-, in, H. 1mi7. Jara- 
namea. — E."*<-ii«kTo, Not. Kstiul. <l«'ChiliiiHhii»i, '.SU. 
1h3l. •Turanamea. — Morti r|iiu(i-<l l)V Hiincroft. No. 
Mi-x. Stiitcs. I. Xaram'enea.— KollHcrt 

iti Klhiiol. Soc. I»inl. .loiir.. M. 'iso. 1h.V». 
Xaranamea.— Ti'XH'' St»it<' .Xn-hives, MS. no. 83, 
17«»1 I*-.'. 

Aranca. The name of two IMn'ia vil- 
lajres in s. Ariz., one with l.*OS inhabi- 
tants in 1S.^)S, the other with Wl.— Bailev 
in Ind. Aff. Kej.., 2(»S, ]>>'yH. 

Aranimokw. The Yurok name of a 
Karok vilhitre near Hed Caj* cr., an 
aflluent of Klamath r.,('al. (A. i.. K.) 

Arapaho. An imjxirtant IMains tribe of 
the^reat .\l>r«»ni|uian family, closidy nsso- 
ciatcil with the t'lu'veiine for at lea.«*t a 
century past. They <-all themselves //»»- 
finiiia, al>out e«|uivalent to 'our people.' 
The nauu' by which they art? couuuoidv 
known is of uncertain derivation, but it 
ujay pos.«iibly be, as iMmbar suejresls, 
from the I'awnei' tirn/iUnt or /(iropiliii, 
'tnider.' lly the Sioux an<i Cheyeniu' 
they are calle<l " Hlue-sky men" or 
"Cloud men," the reason for whi»h is 
unknown. 

.\ccordinjr to the tradition of the .Arap- 
aho tliey were once a sedentary, agricul- 
tural people, living far to tlie N. K. of their 
more recent hal>itat. apparently about 
the Red r. valley of ,n. Minn. Froni 
this point they moved s. w. acr(»88 the 
Mi.xsouri, a|>parently al>out the same 
time that the Cheyenne (q. v.) move<l 
out from Minnesota, althou);h the date 
of the formatitui of the {H>rnuuu>nt alli- 
ance l>etween the two triljes is uucertaiu. 



The At.^'ina («|. v.), afterward a«s<x;iated 
with the Siksika, appear to have sepa- 
ratetl from the [tarent tribe and move<l 
off toward the .\. after their emer>rence 
into the ]>lains. The division into North- 
ern and Southern Arapaho is lar^'ely 
^(Hi^raphic. <)ri^:inatinK within the la^t 
(•entury, and nuide permanent by the 
Iilacin^ of tlu' two bands on different res- 
ervations. The Northern .Arapaho, in 
Wyoming, are considered the nm-leus or 
mother triU' and retairi the sacred trilml 
artidc.s, vi/, a tubular pil>e, one ear of 
«-orn, an»l a turtle figurine, all of stone. 

Since tlu'v cn»s«<»'(l the Mis.>iouri thedrift 
of the .\rapalio. as of the Cheyenne and 
Si(»ux, has b«'en w. and s., the N<jrthern 
Anipaho makin*; hnlp's on the ed^e of 
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the niountiiins alH)ut the head of the 
North Platte, while the Southern Arap- 
aho <'outinue<l down toward the Arkan- 
sas. . .\b(»ut the vear 1.S40 they made 
peace with the sloux, Kiowa, and Co- 
manche, but were always at war with the 
Shoshoni. I'te, auil Pawnee until they 
were contiiu^d uj)on reservations, while 
generally maintaining a friendly attitu<le 
towanl the whites. Hy the treaty of 
Me<licine I^dge in 1867 the Southern 
.\rai>aho. together with the .Southern 
Cheyenne, were jdactHl upon a reserva- 
tion in t)klahonm. which wsa* thrown 
open to white settlement in 1892, the 
Indians at the siune tinu' receiving allot- 
ments in sevenilty. with the lights of 
-American citizenship. The Northern 
Arapaho were assigned to tbeir present 
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reservation on Wind r. in Wyoniintr in 
1876, after having ina«le peace with tla-ir 
hereditary enemies, the Shoshoni, living 
up»n tlie same n-servation. The Atvina 
divi»>i<)ti, UHually re»;anied H)* a distim t 
tribe. :ts80c'iated with the Assinihoin on 
Ft Ueiknap res. in Montana. They 
niunJ)ere<l, res^pectively, and 535 

in l>H>4, a total of 2/28:{, as against a total 
of 2,H.*W ten years «'arlier. 

Ah a i>e<»pie the Arapaho are brave, but 
kindly ami a('(H>mmo4latin);, and nnich 
jriven to ceremonial oliiservancess. The 
annual cxin datice \s their greatest tribal 
ceremony, and tliey were active pnipa- 
gatnr» of the gho8t>dauce religion {^\. v. ) 
a few yean^ ago. In arts and home life, 
antil within a few years past, they were 
a typical Plains trilx*. Tney bury their 
tlead in the ground, unlike the Cheyenne 
and Sioux, w ho dejM>f<it them upon scaf- 
folds or on the Huriace of the ground in 
boxef. They have the militarv organiza- 
tion common to most of the Plains tribes 
( nee Mditury gocktief)^ and have no trace 
of the clan system. 

They re<'f>gnize among themselves five 
main divisions, each speaking a different 
dialect and anparentlpr repretsenting aa 
many originally distinct bat cognate 
tribe?, viz: 

( 1 ) Nakasi n^'na, Baaeh i ndna, or North- 
em Arapaho. Nakaaincna, 'sagehruslj 
men,' is the name vmA by themselves. 
Baachin^na, *red willow men (?),' is 
the name hy which they were com- 
monly luiOWll to the rest of the tribe. 
The Kiowa distin^aished them as Ta- 
gyjiko, ' -agebruah peo|)lc,' a tnmslation 
of their proper name. They Iceep the 
sacml tribal articles, and are considered 
the nncleu."* or mother triU- <«f the Araji- 
aho, tieing indicated in the sign language 
(q. V.) by the sign for "mother people." 

(L*» NMwunena, 'southern imii,' or 
Southern Arapaho, called NawathinC'iia, 

* iKMithemers,^ by tiie Northern Arapaho. 
The Kiowa know them n-^ Aha^iidal, the 
(plural) name given to the wild plum. 
The sign f(»r them is ma<ie by rubbing the 
index finger against the side of the nose. 

(3) Ait^'nin^na, Hitiim'^na, Ataina. or 
Grw Ventres of the Prairie. The first 
nam*-, said to mean * white clay people,' 
is that hy which they call themselves. 
Ilituncna. or llitun^nina, ' iM'gging men,' 
' l»«*g^'>'.' «r more exactly 'B{H)ngers,' is 
the name by which they are called by the 
other Ara(>aho. The same idea i's in- 
tended to be conveye<l hy the trilwl sign, 
which has commonly l>een inter]>reted as 

• IjtjE bellies,' whence the name (iros Ven- 
tres* applie<l to them hv the French Cana- 
dians. In this way they have huen by 
some writers confused with the Hidatsa, 
the Grot Ventns of the Missouri. 8ee 



(4) Hjis;iwunena, ' wood-lodge jK'ople,' 
or, possibly, * big lo<lge |»eople.' These, 
Hcconlinvr to tradition, were formerly a 
distinct tril)e and at war with the Arap- 
aho, but have hwn incor|>onitc<i for at 
least 150 years. Their »lialcct is said to 
have differed considerably fr<»m the otiier 
-Vrapaho dialects. There are still aluuit 
50 of this lineage among the Northern 
Ara]uiho, and ]H>rhaps a few with the 
other two main «li visions. 

( 5 ) I lanahawunc iia ( ' rook men " — 
Khh-Iht) or Aanu'nliawri. These, like 
the Basawunnia, livcU with the Northern 
Arapaho, but are now practically extinct. 

The two iiiaiti <ii\i-iiins, Northern aii<l 
Southern, are suhiiivided into several 
lo<-aI l)ands. as follows: (a) Forks of 
tlu' I{i\»T Men, ill I IMpes. and (c) 
(ireasv Face-s among the Northern Arap- 
aho: (d) Wiiqnithi, bad faces, (e) Aqi- 
thiiir'tKi. ii!(;i-:iiif men. (fi (Jawunena, 
Black feet, saiti tu In; of Siksika admix- 
ture; (g) Hiiqihana, wolves, (h) SiiaA- 
baithi. looking up, or looking aroand» 
i. e., watchers. 

Consult Mooney, t^hoet Dance Religion, 
in 14th Rep. B. A* E., ii, 1896; Clark. Ind. 
bigii Language, 1}{85; Uayden, Kthnog. 
and Philol. Mo. Val., 1862; Kroeber, The 
Ampaho, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
.xviii, IIKK); Dorsey and Kroeber, Tradi- 
tions of the .VrajMih'o, l-'ield Columb. Mus. 
Pubs., .\nthrop. ser., v, 11HK5; DorBey^ 
Arapaho Sun Dance, ibid., iv, li^K'i. 

(.1. M.) 

A*rai>ahoet.— niii<'kmorc.<|u<>titiK WhitiivUl (1856) 
iiLlniir. Ethiidl.. l><»inl., I. Hl.S. ISii'.t, Ahyi'to.— 
MoMiu-yin 14lh lU-p. B. \. V... IhW (Kiowa 
immoi. Anapaho. — (iarntrti, Wnlitnyah. ]1<). 18fiO 
(givt'ii lis Ctii'veiiiu' fitrin \. A'nipahu. — (JatM-het, 
kiiw viMjih..' H. .\. K.. ISTs iKiiii^ifl minuM. 
Ano'B-anyoUkano.— .Mooney in I4th Kcp. K. A. K.. 
9.*>;t. IH'k; I Kichai name). Arapahaa. — Drakt-. Uk. 
\\\*\s., vi. IMM. Arapahaya.— KtisH, Adv»'iitures, 
•-'XJ. Arapaho. — Kitxlon, Advetiniri'?*. 'i'JO. 

IHiH. Arapahooa.— .Mitili.ll in ln<l. AtT. Rep., m, 
1S12. Aranakftta.— M(><>ii( y in litli Ki p. K. A. K., 
968, 1896 (Cruw nutiic. fn>ni 'Anipalio' i. Arapha- 
ho«.— Wyeth In sclMHtUmft. In«i. TrilwH. i. 219, 
l-v-M Arapbaa. — Hollaert In .lour. Hthtiol. Soc. 
I>4infl.,n.'i79. 1H5(). Arapboet, — I)>i<l. ArapobaM.— 
Audoimri, Far \V»>st, hi. Inc.* Arapobo.— Uav- 
den, £thn<>?. and I'hilol. .M<.. Val., :«i.ih«;2. Ar- 
apoli«M. — lltid., Wl (Crow tianuM. Arbapaoaa.— 
(>rt»7ce V Ri rra, <ier»K., 40, Arapfthaa. — C'juw 

(isaii ill Si lKK.h nift. Ind. Tribi-s. ni. 609. lH.Vt. 
Aripahoc*. -Ilildri'th, Dmg«ion ('amp>ii»rns. 
IKVi. Aripohoei.— Ind. AIT. Rep., a pp. ill, lH4rt. 
Ar-rah pa-hoo. — Ix^wix and (Mark. Travi l«, l.i, IHQ? 

iwmiiKl) iipplie<l l»y thrin to a tM^ly <if I'awnco). 
.rrapaliaa. — Ind. .Vft. |{« p.. .V.M. \K\''. Arrapabo.— 
l»nK. Kxp. RfH'kv Mt« , n. Vfl. Arrapaboea. — 
Dongherly dWi in H. R. I».k>. '276. 2'itli ronjr.. 
2(1 iti-H^.. \f>. Arrapaoea.— (iiillatin in 'rmns. 
Am, Kthnol. Sim- , ii. nx. IMS. Arrapbas.— Am. 
Honeer, t, 2.^7. IMi; Arrapboea.— BoUaert in J«»ur. 
£tllUol. S(K*. I.<>n<l.. II. 265, IK^U. Arrapohoea.— 
CumminR in II. U Kx. Vhw. (^S. iwh Cnnff.. 1st 
»ew..l3. lJtV>. Arrepabaa. — Hdrter (1SJ9) inSchin.l 
craft, Ind. I rih. -, III,. <i%. IKVI. Arripahoes.- l it/ 
Patrick in Ind. Rep., 74. 1K')1 Artpabaa. — Ind. 
Aff. Rep., 42'., 1H«2. A'-ya-to.— I' II Kate. Synon- 
vinlc. 10. K'-l ' Kiiiwa name). Bitid**.— -Mooney 
In nth K» p H. \. V... «.>'»3. 18% (Kiowa Apache 
name). Bit B««d.— 3nidbury, Travels, 124, 1HI7. 
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ObaritlMa.— Doc. of ]M2.h in Soo. CJeoKr. Mt*x., '2«i.'>, 
1870 I «♦■<■ Sirfiilini. Ih'Iow ). DotMkft'yaa. — Mtxmey 
In Hlh Ri-n. B. A. K.. !.•^3. ]m\ iCiuldo nume: 
*dojf faten ) . Dof-«*t«r«. — K iii«-'l< v.stuii<l. Nat. 
Lib., pt.6, la3, Eiriohtih-Aruchp'ahf».— Maxi 
inili»in. op. cit., It. 'lis (Hi(lnti<M name, (u'lman 
fornn. E-teh-leh. — I^mik. Kxt>. Kooky Mtf.. ii. 
192. 1823 (llidatm name: ■ bUni imth Indianx' 
fcf. adi, path: mite, binon— MatthewH] K Oeiu 
ta v«di.— C'lark i lNOl) in lA>wiM and i'lnrk Jour- 
nals, 1,190. 19(M liriveii HH 8>'nonvm«>ufl with " Kun 
ii»-ii«r-we«h ' ' : the name la the French for ' buffalo 
people'). Bitimwe'Iv.— Mooney in 14th Rep. 
B. A. E., 963, IBM (CheyentMIUtne: ' rloud men ' or 
'sky men')> H{-tla-at«t*e'<i*s.— ten Kate, Syn 
onymie, 8. Ih.'H (Cheyt-nne niuiic: 'peojile with 
teats,' iienple aux let<)n>«. ini^tjikinj; tne 'mother' 
sign: tlie name mean.x ° cloud nicn ' t. laAaa-iaa. — 
Mooney in 14th Kep. B. A. E.. 9oa, 1HM6 (tribal 
name: 'our people'). Ita-Iddi.— Maximilian, 
TraveU. ii, 2M,li^^l841 (Hidatva name). X-ton- 
i-wo.— Hayden, Etbnof?. and Fhilol. Mo. Val..290. 
18430 (Cheyenne name: 'Hhy-mcn ', for 'aky men '). 
Kanin shole. —Mooney In 14tb Bep. B. A. E., 9fi8. 
Itm (Chippewa name). Sasteahsish.— Itennte 
Bx. Doc. no. 72, SOth ding., 104, Xaalni^ 
viab.— Mooney In Mlh Rep. B. A. B.. 901. 189C 
»^^^l^s•Bi•aal^y^l^ — IWd., tM Caien of the 
wora-out leKginffs*: fonner KtofW* name). Kna 
■MMi-wssh.— Clark (IMH) In Lewis and CUrk 
Jounuda. l, 190, 1904 (given as synonymous with 
'*0«m dee vach"). iMdi^-Oaischet. MS. 
Btownee Toefeb..B. A. E., ISTIMM) (Shawnee name: 
lingular. lapaho). Maapfyato.— RiKgn. Dakota 
IMot., 2a ed.. 805. IfWt (Sioux name). XsQlkpi- 
nte.— Cook, MS. Yankton v«>CHb., B. A. £., 1882 
(Yankton name). Kaqpi'ito.— Mooiu-y in 14th 
Kep.B. A.E.. ».>1, lH96i • blueeloud*: Sioux name). 
Vii'rharl't-ktkikiw&'thibki. -Ibid. ( W i <• h i t ii 
name). Rapabot.— I>e Sniet. MinHion.H. 2.S3. IMH 
(^tJarrard, Wahtoynh. I'jn, 1H.V1, give« thin a* the 
Spanish name for them i. Rappahe. — Long, £xp. 
Rockv MtM.. II, \V2, \s'Zi. Sam'ti'ka.— Mooney in 
14tb Kep, B. A. K., HM. Is'.Ki i I'Hwnee name, from 
the Comanche imini). Saritlka.— Ibid, ('dog 
eaters': Comanohc and Stiorthoni name). 8«H(- 
tUuL— Ibid. (Wichita name, from the Comanche 
name). 8ant«h-ka-«.— ten Kate. .Svnoiiyniie. 8, 
1884 (Southern I'te name). 8a-ritc'-k<-«.— Ibid. 
(Ttc name). Bi-ri-t^'-ka.— ll»id.. V (Comanche 
and Caddo name). Barritehca. — Kejon <|Uote4l in 
IMmentel. Ciiadn* Dcm t.. ii, 347, ls<V> (given &s 
ComanctH- division i Schaha'. —.Maximilian, 
"TraveU, li.iMT. IMl ( .Vrikara name, (iennan form; 
seemingly an error for Cheyeiine t. Seraticka. — 
Burnet (IM/i in << hn-.lmil't, Ind TrilH--, i, •2X9. 
I8.'>3. Beratici. -lM^ll;,. f. lu Jour Ktlm..! Soc. 
Lond., II. '.!»..'>. IVm Sht-retikch. Hiirt"iii, I'iiy of 
the Salnt>. 17»i, in,) Slu»?<lioiii nnim-i. Tocani- 
aambiohea. — i'errin dii I.,4ic. Vuy. Loiil-iaiu >, .'tiu. 
1M)6 (seemingly tlie .\rHi>aho|. 

Aratte. An Iroquoian village in Ib^ib on 
or near St Lawrence r., below the mte of 
(^li liec.— Cartier (1545), Bref RMt, 32, 
1863. 

AratteooB. See Rarronn. 

Arawakan Colony. In addition \k tlio 
luauy prijoftii of cun^Uuit coininunicatiun 
between the trthefi of Florida and thoae 
f)f thf West Iii'liaii i'ls. tnnii the carlit'^t 
IH-'riotl. it j« tlt'liiutely known that a t olony 
of Inaians from (?nba, in quest of the 
wttiif in\ ihic fniiiitaiii nf \ t>iith for which 
Ponivde Ix'unalterwani miri hetl. lttn(ie<i 
on the a. w. coast of Florida, within t)ie 
territory of the Cahisa (<|. \. ), ahoiit the 
jieriod of the (li.'*<'()very of .Vmcrira, ami 
that they were held a« i»ri.«on«TM by the 
chief of that triht' and tornit-d into a sft- 
tU'iiient whose iieo|iit' kt-jit tlieir neimrate 
identity n» late at \vnA a.H 1570. This tra- 
dition of a wcmderful spring or stream 



nuon the mainland of Florida or on one 
of the atljacent Bahama idf^. wat* common 
to all the trilH* of the larger i-Iandn as far 
Hotith AS I'orto Rico, and it is prohahle 
that morethanoneparty of ialandern made 
a similar atfeiiipt. Acconlinp to Briiiton 
and other iiiveHti^torn the Indians of 
Cuba, as well as of the Bahamas and the 
laryer inlands, wereof thepreat Arsiwakan 
."•ttK-k, wliieh extends in iSouth America 
fi» far ax r. Brasil and Bolivia. For the 
Ciihan settlement in Florida see Fonta- 
neda, Memoir, Hmith trans, lKo4; Barcia, 
Knsayo, introd., 1723; Herrera, Hiit 
(Jen., I, 1720. (j. m. ) 

Arbadaoi. A trihe that Cat)e/4i de Vaca 
(Smith trans., 76, 1851) met durinf|: hia 
sojourn in Texas ( 1527- '-} ^ in the vicinity 
of the Avavart'.s. Iledes* rilnaj the people 
as "lank and weak." owing to scarcity 
of ftMMl; and altlioMiih they wetii to have 
lived in a lettile country they did not 
cnltivate the soil. ThsAr ethnic relati<Mi8 
are not known. 

Acubadaoa. —Calx'zadeVaeu, Smith trans., M, 1H61. 
Arbadaos.— Ibid., 70. ArfcaiDM, llarria, Voy. and 

Trav., I. H03. 1706. 

Arbaktuny. A sobdiviBioii ot the Ak ud- 

nirmiut; they winter generally on C 
Bisw»n, Home hav. Hathn land. — Boa:^ in 
I>eutwhe Oeop. Bl.itt., viii, .M, 1885. 

Archeology. .Archeoloj/ical n'searehes 
are a^jplied to the ehieidation «»f three 
principal depMrtaient>< of iiKjuiry : (1 ) The 
iuHtory of the race and tlie siih-racen; (2) 
the history of theneparate laiidlies. trilies, 
and inferior so, iul u'roni*^; (M) the history 
of culture in its' nniltifariouHformi*. Quet»- 
tiouH of origin and anti(|uity are mHt»swa- 
rily concidere*! in connection with inves*- 
tipations in each of thet*e departments. In 
the present article all that can he included 
i** a hrief review <»f the salient featurea of 
the archeology of northern America. 

In no part of America are there re- 
mains of man or his works < learly in- 
dicating the pret«ence of peoj^les distinct 
from the Indian and the Eskimo, or hav- 
in>r iiilture markjHlly different in kind 
and degree from those characterizing the 
aboriirines of historic times. Archeolog- 
ical researches serve to carrv the storv of 
the triljctf and their culture back indefi- 
nitely Into the past, althoagh the record 
furnished hy the various cla.«s4-s "f remaiti'- 
jfroww rapidly let« l^ible a« we pass l>e- 
yond the few welMllumined pages of the 
historic ]>erind. It is imw known that 
the tHHientary condition prevaile<i among 
the al)ori|nnes to a much larger extent 
than hius In-eii generally fiip|>osed. The 
more a«lvaiieed iiati«)t>s of Middl«> and 
8onth AiiMTica have been practically (Sta- 
tionary for lonj; periods, as indicated hy 
the magnitude of their architectural 
achievements, and even 8uch primitive 
groups aa the Iraqaois, Algonqiuaiia, and 
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others ut northern America have occupitxi 
tbeir freoeral hiatoric habitat for nnnciin* 
bered irfnorations. The pr*'hi>t'>rii' n*- 
main» oi the varioua regioua thuH peruiiu 
in lar^ DiMBUfe to tlm anoestorH of the 
historic owupantfl, and the nnord is tlms 
much more simplo than that of i>rc4iiH- 
toric Europe. 

Within tlif area of tln' Tnitt-d States 
pre-C oiuiiibiuii progri.-jst* wan Ki't^teet in 
two principal re{i^on{<: ( 1 ) The Mi»<it«ippi 
valley, indudiiifj iK)rtion8 of the Sontn- 
ern Htate« farther cai^twanl, and (2) the 
Fueblo country, ctunprieinK New Mexico, 
Arizona, and part^ of Colorado, Ttah, 
and TexaH. The tirHt-mentione<! area m 
characterized by rcuiains of extensive 
fixed works, 8uch as mounds and fortifi- 
cationi«; the wcond by it« ruined pueblos 
of stone and ad< >!k'. In the n'iiiairi<U'r of 
the area, aa on the Atlantic and Pacific 
sloped and in the i«$[ion« of the Oreftt 

Ijate?*, the N. Kocky mtf^., anil tlic (Jreat 
Ba«in. there is comparative! v little nave 
minor movable rellca and kitchen deponits 
r > mark parlior (>fcu|ian( V. The fixed 
works which occur in the tirBt-meotioncd 
Kirion are very nomeromit and are ez- 
trr nrlv important to the student of na- 
tive hu^tory. In the Miwin^ippi valley 
ami the Southern f^tatef these works con- 
«gt of mound< of div("r>'ifif<l ^^llapvH, built 
mainly of earth and devotetl to a varif ty 
of uurposcs, such as dwelUng;<>lMervation, 
defense, burial, and cereninny. Scmie of 
these are of ^reat size, a- the Cabokia 
moond ((|. V.) m Illinois, and the Etowsh 
mrnind ('ij. V. I in (Je»»rgia, wbi< li ' Ofiij^iro 
well in hulk with the ^reat DyrHini(l.« of 
middle A mcrit-a. Then; are also fortifica- 
tions and in< lo«nres of extremely varicfl 
form and, in nmi»y instances, of great ex- 
tent. These are well illustrated bv Ft 
Ancient (q. v. ), Adams co., (>hi<», ami the 
earthworks at Newark, Ohio(q. v.). The 
animal -shaped mounds, occurrinff princi- 
pally in the Ohio and upi>er MisBiflaippi 
TOlleys, are a striking variety of these re- 
mains. Well-known exaniph-s are the 
Serpent mound (u. v. ), Adams co., Ohio, 
and the so-called Elephant mound ( (j. v.) , 
Grant co., Wi«. The hi.it- rials u^ed in 
these structures include earth, clay, sand, 
and, along the coast, shells. Stone en> 
tero*! into the (*on3tnietion whcri if wah 
readily available, but rarely an well- 
bnilt walls or as masonry. These works 
indicate tin- f(»riMer prc.=enre in the region 
of a nunu rous se«lentary population rely- 
ing mainlv on l^^cultiire for suljsistenee. 
It \-- n w )<iio\vn. af a rc?jult of the mort; 
rei eni art tieol<.«ficai investigations, that 
lhe.«e people. Often callefi the ••Mound- 
bnilders," werf» no other than Indians, 
and in .*-onie cawes at least the ancestors 
of tribes occupying the general region 
within hifitoric tunes. (See ibr<t)iaimHM, 
Moundt. ) 



In the i^ieblo region the fixed works 
consist of villai^es and dwellinjis of stone, 

and, in thesouttiern Puchio area, of :tdr-.be. 
Of unusual interes'tarf the eliff-iltt eUin>;«, 
bnilt of Stone in rifts and shelters in the 
ran von walls and alon^' the faces of the 
table-lands or excavateti in triable eliffs. 
The sdvanctHl condition of the earlier 
occupants of the rt«rioii is indicated not 
only bv these -renuiin.s but by the pres- 
ence of traces of extensive' irrigating 
ditches. A careful study of thest* various 
remains, including the skeletal ])arts, 
demonstrates the fact that they pertain 
in large measure to the ancestors of the 
present i>ccupants of the l*ueblo towns 
an<l that no antecedent distinct i>eople or 
culture i-an b<» differentiatfnl. (See Oata 
Grande, (liff-dicfUiui/K, Irrigation, Ptubloi.) 

In the districts lyn)g outside of the areas 
referred to above are encountered occa> 
sional burial moonds and earthworks, as 
well »i* countless refuse deposits tnarkiiiir 
occupied sites. Tiie most uotable of the 
latter are the shell motrndu of the Atlantic 
and I'arifii- sliore lines, \vhi< )i offer a rich 
reward for the labors of the archeologist. 
(See SheO-h^p*. ) 

Amontr fi ve<l works of somewhat wide 
distribution are the quarries where tiint, 
soapetone, mica, onartaite, obsidian, ami 
other varieti«*s fit ntone were obtained 
for the nianutaeture of implements and 
utensils Such are the extensive work- 
ings at Flint Kidi.'" , Oliio; Hot Sprinfrs. 
Ark.; and Mill Creek, 111.,^ the sites 
being marked by numerous pittings sur- 
rounded w ith file refn**** of manufartiirt*. 
Their les»*on is a moHt instructive one, 
demonstvatinirespectally the great enter- 
prise and perseverance of the tril)es. 
Tht-re are also numerous copfH*r mines in 
the K. Sujierior region. tnarke<l bye-xcava- 
ticms of no great (lepth but of surprising 
extent, indicating the fulness of the 
native awakening to the advantages of 
metal in the arts. (See Mitie« and Quar- 
rien. ) Caverns formerly oc<Mipied by the 
trilx's alfOcf)ntain depo.«itsof rehi-e, and 
their walls display numeruua examples of 
pictography. In connection with fixed 
workf* may also 1 le mentioned thi' jietro- 
giyphs, or nn k inscriptions, found *in 
nearly every T>art of the country. These 
^dv«' little aid, however, to the stiidv of 
aboriginal history, since they can nut be 
interpreted, save in rare cases where 
tradition has kept the significance alive. 
(.See J'irto(jrapio<. ) 

Knowledge of native history in p<»et- 
Cohiiubian well as in pre-( 'ohitid>ian 
times is greatly euhanee«l b^ a study of 
the minor retnains and relics — ^the im- 
yilefnents, utensils, ornament-. eereni'>nial 
and diversional objects and appliances— 
great numbera of which are now pre- 
served in our musenins. (See.lr/* and 
hidutirit^ Stone-work, Bonc-aork, SiitU- 
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ufrrk; IVwil-ii'ork, .Vetnl'Vork; l\>ltfrij, 
PnMematiml Ohjrrtjf, Wiarittg. ) 

A stihlv of the archtx>lc«iciil renminti 
contained in the area, s. of the Rio ( iraruJe 
aw a whdle snfiplenients the knowledge 
gained Ity investigations among the living 
tribes in m<*h a way as to enahip us not 
only to |)r(>l.>iiL' tlir \ i>f:i of mkiiiv tribal 
hisU>riei« but to outline, tentatively atleast, 
the native general history somewhat as 
follows: An otvnpan<'y of the various re- 
gions iu very early times by tribes of low 
culture; a irradtiaf advance in arts and tn> 
diiptrirp, espoi-ialiy in f.ivi>nible Kwalitiej*. 
resulting in many caset' in fully >HMlentary 
habits, an artifieial basis of sutisistenc<e, 
and the Htu r«'S(jfiil i)rartirT of muity arts 
and industries, mrh ta* agriculture, archi- 
tecture, sc;ulpture, {lottery, weavinir, and 
mctalltiTvy— aceouiplisIunentH chanu'ter- 
iztnga well -advanced i$ta)i;e<»f barlmriHUi, 
as defined by Moi^^n; w hile in the less 
favored n*gionH, (•«>ui|irir-iii<.' |icrhHi»» 
three-fourtliH of the area «>f the I iut«'<l 
States and a lai|(er proportion of the 
Britii^li i>(>M«»'Hsions, the more prinjitive 
himiei -li^iluT stajje mainly |H*r!«ist<'d down 
to historic times. (.See Atjrintlture^ Artt 
and Iiultutr'u'n, Futhiiiif, HuutiiKj. ) 

Kffortfl have Ihhmi made to (listinguish 
definite stapres of culture projjrews in 
Aoieri(ta corresponding to thut«e entab- 
lished in Eun»|H>, but there appean* to be 
no very c-lose corresiMiudcnce. The use 
of stone was imiversal aiuon^ the tribes, 
and chip|M>d and ((olished implements 
ap|»ear to have l>«'« ii ciiii«loyed at all 
periods untl by peoples of every stage of 
crtlture, although the polishing ]>rocesses 
j^ceiii to h:i\i' jrrown rehitivrly more im- 
portant with advancing culture, being 
eaimble <»f prodncinp art works of the 
higher trrades. while f?akii]<r pnMvsst^ are 
not. Some of the more advanced tribes 
of the S. were making marlced headway 
in tlie use of metals, but the culture wan 
i veryuhi tc e^.•4^n^tially that of puli.-hed 
titone. ( See .S^'mf-for^-, Mrhil-inirk.) 

The aiiti'juil V tif man in America has 
Ihh-o mueh n.-s~f<| in nu t jit years, but 
as yet it is not fully a^rrwd that any ^reat 
antii|uity is eHtablishcd. (u-olngical for- 
mations in the TriitiHl Stat»*s, reaching 
well Imck towanl the close of the (tiadal 
)eriod. po.Msiblv ten thousand year^. nre 
ound to inchi^le remains of man ami hii< 
arts; but l)eyon«l this time the tract«< are 
HO mea^er and elenuMits of doubt so 
mimemus that conservative students hesi- 
tate to aeeept the evidence as siitisfactory. 
(;See JMifut^j/, ikdareea* Man^ Lajmtig 
3/aw, ihretittTid liock-^heltern.) 

The literature of the northern arche- 
ologv ia very extensive and can not be 
cited here save in outline. Worthy of 
parfinilai nii'urion arc |HiMical;oii.. hy 
(IJ GuVKJiNMENT DKl'.VKTMIiNTh. L'. fcJ. 



Interior Dept.; He)i.<. Survev of Terri- 
tories, with jiapern by Besj*efH, Holmes, 
Jackson; ('ontnbutions to N. Am. Eth- 
noh»gy. pa|>ers by Dall, I'owerp, Kau, 
and otiiers. V. S. War Dept: Keps. of 
Surveys, j^i^ers by Abbott., £wbank, 
lioew, Putnam, Schumacher, Yarrow, and 
others. Ivlucation Department. Toronto, 
Canada: lleps. of Minister t»f iOducation. 
papers by Hoyle, Hunter, Tjudlaw. and 
otliers. t L' I I x.sriTtTtoNs: Smithsonian 
luHtitution Auniml Keportt*, (Joutriba- 
tions to Knowledge, Misi*e11aneons CoK 
lections, containing: articles hy .\lilx)tt, 
Dall, Fewkes, liolnie^, Jones, Lupliaiu, 
Ran, Hqnier and Davis, Whittlesev, Wil- 
son, and others fsee piihlisheil list ; 
National ■Museum Keports, ^nx-eedinga, 
Bulletins, containing palters hv Holmes, 
Hough, Ma-on, McOuire. Wilson, and 
others (.st-e published list); Bureau oi • 
American Ethnology Heports. Bulletins, 
wntaining articles by Cushinir. Dall, 
Fewkes, Fowke, Henshaw, Holmes, 
Min«leleff, Thomas, and <»thers (see 
list under article liurcnv >>/ Amerii-an 
EtJuuAogy); IValMKly .Mui^eum Reports 
Memoirs, Archeol. and Kthnol. I'aperSf 
containing articles hy .\hlM)tt, I'nfnani, 
Willoughby, Wvmaa. and others, Auieri- 
can Museum o( Natural History, Mem- 
oirs, JUdletins, contaitdng articles tiy • 
Hrdlicka, Smith, and othere (see pub- 
lished list i; Museum of Art? and Science 
University of I'ennsylvania, Publication.^, 
containing articles by Abbott. Culin, 
Mercer, ami others; Fi«ld C'oluuibian 
Museum, Public^itions, containing papers 
by Dorsey, Phillips, and others; N. Y. 
State ^Inseum Keports; University of 
the State of New York, Bulletins, con- 
containing pa|iers by Beauchamp: Uni- 
versity of ( 'alifr>rnia. Tiif ilicaiions. con- 
taining jmi)erH by Sin» lair and othere. 
(3) Ar.% DBMiBs, SoriRTiRs, Asrt Associa- 
tions: Acatlemv of Natnral Sciences of 
IMiila., Journal, with numerous mem- 
nim by .Moore; American Ethnological 
Sficietv, Trans;u'ti<»n«, with papers by 
Schoolcraft, Troost. and others; Daveu- 
|K)rt Academy of St ience, Proceedings, 
with papers hy Fanpdmrson, Holmes, 
and ot liens; Atnerican Association for 
the Advancement of Science, Protveti- 
ings, with numerous pap^-rs: Arclueolog- 
ical Institute ci Ameraa, i*a{»erH, con- 
taiinng articles l>y Bandelier and othem; 
National History Society of New Hrtms- 
wick, Bulletins; International Congres8 of 
Americanists; Washington Antlm»iK»log- 
ical tHiciety; Wyoming Historii-al and 
Geological Society: Ohio .Vrcha'olojriial 
and Hist«»rical Sn-iety; Canadian Insti- 
tute; American Autiuuarian Society; Bos- 
ton Society of Natnral H istory . ( 4') Prri- 
omcAix: Ann ricaii (leoloirist; .\nienc;»n 
Journal of Science and Art; American An- 
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thn»|M>lo}nt*t; American Anti«|uariaii: The 
An*h«olcgiat; I'opular bcience Montiily; 
Srience; American Journal of fk'ienre; 

Anieri<nn Naturalist; Joiinial <<f ( IcoIo^'n . 

{hj HbJPA&XJB iXDJVlDUAL riBUCATIONs: 

Abbott, Primitive Industry', 1881; Allen, 
I'n-hij^t. World. 1885; Bancroft, Native 
Hacet), 1882; Brower, Memoiraoi Explora- 
tionii, l88f^1fM1.1; Clark, Prehist. Remains, 
iSTrt; 1H>II< iiliaagh, N<trth Americana of 
Yesterday, 1901; Fewkes, Journal uf 
American Ethnolo|;v and Arcfaeolotrv. 

1S«U-;M; Fo-t« I, Vrehist. Kacex. 1H7K; 
Fowke, Archeol. ilibt. Ohio, 1M02; Jone^, 
(1) Monnmental Remaind of <ieor>;iu, 
l'^*"!. CJ) Antiquities of the Si»iitheni 
indiaiu*, 1873; McLean, Mouod Builders, 
187t»; MooreheaH, ( 1 ) PrehiKU»ric Tmple- 
nient.«, llHX), ri) Tort Ancient. ISUO. i i 
Pnuiitive Man in Ohio, 1892; Morgan, 
Leafrne of I^Mjuois^, 1S54, 1904; Mnnm, 
Archeology and False Antiqnitie.**, 
Nada^l)ac,^Prehist. Am., 1884; Nordenti- 
kiold. Cliff Dwellem of the Mena Verde, 
1S9:{: Ki-ail and Whittlesey in Ohi., l\ n- 
tennial H^., 1877; Seh<H)lcraft, Indian 
Trilien, vote, i-iv, 1851-57; Short, North 
Auiericanfof Antitjuity, ISKO; Starr, Fir>t 
Ste|J8 in Uutnau Pnigrtt^, 1H95; Sunier, 
Antiqnitieii of New l^rk and the West, 
l*^''] Trrrv. Sfiilp. Anthr. Ape Heads, 
1891; Tiiruiitou, Antiq. of Teun., 1897; 
Warden, Recberchwi siir le» anti*ioit^ 
«le rAiii.T. Sept., ISl'T. Wilsnii, I'n his- 
toric Man, 1862; Wiuatjr, >tarrative and 
Critical History of America, i, 1884; 
Wright. Man and the (Jlatial I*t ri(M!, 
1895. Fur archeological bibliograuli^' of 
<hitario, (Tanada, we 9th Archeological 
III ] •< n of Minister of £docation, Ontario, 
1897. {yv. M. H.) 

ArtMttetora. ThesimpteconstnictionB 
< fth.- tri1» s V. "f MrMco. although al- 
most exclusively practical in their j*ur- 
pofW, serve to illustrate many of the ini- 
tial step- in tlic <'V< ihiti- .n nf an liiti'Ctnre; 
they arc hence worthy of careful consider- 
ation by the student of culture hietory. 
Vari->ii- I. ranches of the IniiMing artf an- 
treated tjeparately under appropriate 
hewlv (i«e Adobe, flif-dvfellmg», Eitrih- 

tion*, Ktnun, MoHuiU, Pik-dneUiuyK, Put- 
MfM, T>ph), hut aatneee topics are there 
• .ii-i' I. rc'l mainly in thrir fthnoloiric as- 
pc<ti», they will here be briefly treated m 
firodacta of environment and aa illustra- 
tii»ns of the rnanTicr in which Ur^inninirH 
are uia<le and the higher archit^H:t(iral 
forms are evolve<i. The kind and char- 
acter (tf the bnildiiiiiT- in a triv« ii district 
or rvgion <lepeud on a nnndier of wndi- 
tiona. namely: (a) The (^painty, habits, 
and charact-ri-tiri: of the i)eople; i f>) t!ic 
enltural and c^p* rially the so<'ial statusof 
tlic {articular [leooie^; (c) the influence 
d ji«%hboriog cultorM; {d) the phyai- 
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ography of the district (K*cupie<l; (e) the 
retHiurcetJ, animal, vegetal, and mineral, 
and espeeially the building materials 
available within the area; ( /') climate. 
These in the main are the determining 
factors in the art flevelopment of all peo- 
ples in all times, and may be refeiTed to 
somi'what at length. 

( 1 ) In these studies it is necessary that 
the man himself an«l es|H!cially his men- 
tal capacities and characteriatica should 
be considered as essential elements of the 
environmetit, since he is not only the 
]>ioduct, aa is his culture, of present and 
l>ast environmentB, but is the nrimary 
dynamic factor in all culture develop- 
luent. 

(2) Tlie culture status of the i>ef>ple— 
tlie ]»jirticnlar stage of their rt li(zii>ii-^. s.> 
cial,technical,and esthetic development — 
goes far toward determining thechanu> 
ter of tln ir buildings-. The manner in 
which social status deteriuinea tlie clMir- 
acter of habitations is dwelt on bv Mor« 
ganiCont. X A. Kthnol., iv, IKSl )' to the 
ap|iarent exclusion of other criteria. 
Within the IV. of Mexico the various 
pha-cs < liarai Icrizing the culture of nn- 
merouH tribe:^ and groups of tribes are 
marked bv more or leas distinctive habi- 
tatioti>j. t\-oph- of the lowest -ocial 
grade are content with nature's cauo- 
pit^ — ^the sky, the forest, and the over- 
iianging rocks — or cimstruct simple 
shelters of brush or bark for protec- 
tion against sun, wind, and rain. Some 
build Uxlges of skins and mats, so 
light that they may be larried from 
place to place aa the food quest or the 
preKMire of foe- re<inires; while others, 
higher in the scale, construct strong 
houses of timber or bnild fortress-like 
piiclilos I "f ln w ri stone or a(h)l)e. Alou^ 
with the succession of steps in culture 
progress there goes nrogrewive <lifferen- 
tiation of u-^<'. TIh' ics- ad\ aiK cd tril'cs 
have only the ilwelling, while the more 
cultured nave, in addition, fortifications, 
tfinjilc"^, iiN ii- -tnii fnrt's, t"ndis. storaL'c 
hoiL-es, obsiTvation towers, dams, canals, 
reservoirs, shelters for domestic animals, 
and various conHf nictinn« cniplnycd in 
transjMMtation. Sorial customs and re- 
ligion ])lay each a part in the results ac- 
comi'li>hi d. fill- line artirit: nn fht- lialii- 
tation and the other giving rise to a sepa- 
rate and most important nranch of the 
buiMint; arts. 

{3) The building arts of the tribes x. 
of Mexic<» have l>een little affected bv 
outsitle influt ii.'c. In tlu; N. there fs 
only a limited contact w ith the Siberian 
tribes, w hich have littletopve; and in the 
S. nearly a tli'.ii^and miles '^eparato thi- 
triljesol our.N. l>oi,ii r from the seuiicivil- 
ized Indians «»f central Mexico. So.mIowIv 
did intertribal influence act within the 
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area hero inchulf«l, and so fully iUh^ en- 
vironment control culture, that in many 
ca'*eH where the eondition.s have rt-maine*! 
reasonably stable distinet styles of build- 
ing exist almost side by side, and have 
Boexiste*! from time immt'moriul. 

(4) It is aj>{>arent at a >;lance that the 
physiographic rhann'ters of a country ex- 
ercise strong influence on aboriginal 
building arts, and at the same time have 
much to do with the trend of cidture in 
general and with restilt.-* finally a<"hieve«l 
in <'ivili/ation. l)wellings on the o})en 
plains nect'Ksarily differ from those in the 
mountains, those of a country of fon»sts 
fr«>m tliose of an arid region, and thos«* 
of r'u'h alluvial Inittomsfrom those of the 
lan<l of plateaus and cliffs. Kven the 
characteristics of the particular sit«^ im- 
press themselvew strongly on the buihl- 
ings and the building group. 

(o) In any area the natural resources 
have niu«'h to do with determining the 
eeonomic .status of the |»eo]>le and, ac- 
cording as they are favorable or unfa- 
vorable, foster or «lis<-ourage progress in 
the art.<<. The building materials availa- 
ble to a jH'ople exercis*' a j»rofound influ- 
ence on the building arts. The presen<i* 
of plentiful, easily <iuarrie<l stone, well 
adapted to building purjKJses, pi*rmitsand 
encourages rapi»l nevelopment of these 
arts, while it.>* al)sence may seriously re- 
tard their development, and in fact niav 
\h' accountable lor the Iwu-kward condi- 
tion «»f a iHHjple not only in this activity 
but in the whole range of its activities. 
The highest di'veloptnent is not possible 
without st«»ne, which alone of the mate- 
rials available to uncivilized man for 
building pur|M(se!< is sufliciently jH-rma- 
nent to jiermit the cumulative growth 
necessary to the evolution of the higher 
forms of the art of archite<'ture. 

(G) Climate is an element of the high- 
est significance in the history of buil«ling. 
In warm, arid districts shelter is n<»t often 
a necessitv, and a primitive iM'opie may 
have no huildings worthy ot the name; 
Vtut in the far N. iim'fully constructed 
<hvellings are essential to lift*. The hal>- 
it;itions of an arid reuioti natundly differ 
from those of a region where nioistun^ 
pn'vails. 

The «-onditions thus outlined have op- 
erated in the various culture areas n. of 
the Kio (irand*' to ppwhice the diversi- 
fie<l results f)])s<*rv«'«i; aixl these result.s 
may now Ik- pa.«s«'d briefly in review. 
Among tin- most «'learly <lefine<l and char- 
ft<'teristi«' of tliesc environments are (1) 
the Arctic an-a, (L'j th«' North Pacili«- 
an^a. (.'i)the middle Pa<-i lie area, (4) the 
arid region of tlu' S. \V.. ('>) the H;i.«in 
ninge and Kockv mtn. highlands, i ti| the 
Mississippi lowlands an«l the mi<ldU' S., 
(7) the wooiilands of the N. and E.. and 



(8) the (Julf coast and Florida. Within 
some of thest! the c4»nditions are practi- 
cally uniform over vast areas, an«l the re- 
sults are uniform in proi>ortion, while in 
others conditions are gn'atly diversified, 
numerous mon^ or Im** <listinct styles of 
hous*» eonstr.uction havini; develoj)ed al- 
most side by side. As with the larger 
areas, each inferior division displays re- 
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sultx due t(» the local conditions. It may 
l)eol)eerve<l that of the various condition- 
ing agencies of environment one may 
dominate in one district and another in 
another district, but with our j)resent 
inn)erfect knowle«lgeof the facts in a ma- 
jority of cases the full analysis of condi- 
tions and effiH'ts is n«jt yet possible. 
It is not to >>e exi>e<*t<'d that the build- 




UCTION OF HOUU, WESTERN EtKIMa ( MURDOCH) 



ing arts can flourish within the Arctic 
cin'le. .\K)ng the many thou.sands of 
miles of N. shore line agriculture is out 
of the <juestion. \Voo<l is known only 
as it drifts from the s. along the icy 
shon's, and save for the presence of 
oil-]»nMlucing animals of the sea primi- 
tive man could not exist. Snow, ice, 
stone, bones of animals, and driftwood 




PLAN or MOUSC, WESTERN ESKIMO. (MURDOCH) 



are the materials available for building, 
and these are utilized for dwellings and 
storage places according to the require- 
ments and c-ajmcities of thetriln's. The 
Inaise is depn'ss»'<l In'nt'ath the surfatvof 
the ground, partly, perhai>s, V>ettcr to 
withstand the cold, and partly, no doubt, 
Uu-ause of tlie lack of necessary' timber? 
to build walls and span the space re* 
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quire<l above jfround. The lanje wint«T 
hoiu^H areenU're<l by a lon>f uiKb-rvround 
paK<«i|;^>, tbe U»w walln of which are 
constnicted of whale Imrn's, Ptont'H, or 
timbers, while the houi*e ImH a frame- 
work of timlMTH or whale-ribs eovereU 
with earth. The ^rrrminl-plaii aixl inte- 
rior arrantrement arenim|»le, but well per- 
fect*sl, ami remarkably uniform over the 
vai«t extent of the An tic 8h<»re line. The 
«iow houw in i»aii.i('nlarly a pnKlurt of 
the N. Snow and ice, available for the 
gn'jiter part of the vear, are utiliml in 
the construction of clwellin^p^ uni<|ueon 
the face of the earth. Theve are built 
of Vjloi'ks of compacttHi ernow held in ]><■>- 
nition, not bv utilizing any of theortlinary 
principles ol construction, but by permit- 
ting the blocks to crystallize by frcc/iuK 
into a Poli<l dome of ice — so solid that the 
key block may be omittetl f<»r a w indow 
or for the {«i«sajre of smoke w ith(»ut «lan- 
per to the structure. This house lasta 
during the winter, and in the summer 
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meltjs away. The summer houses are 
mere shelters of driftw»MKl or bones cov- 
ere«l with skins. There is no op|K)rtunity 
for esthetic display in such houses as 
these, and clever as the Kskimo are in 
their minor art work, it is not likely that 
esthetic effect in their builditifjs, intt-rior 
or exterior, ever receive<i serious i-oiisid- 
eration. The people <lo not lack inability 
and industry, but the enviroriment re- 
Btricts constructive effort to the liarest 
necessities of existence and effectually 
blocks the way to hijjhcr d«'veloj)ment. 
Their pUu e in the culture ladder is by no 
means at the lowest rung, but it is far 
from the highest. 

The hous»»a of the N. W. coast derive 
their character lar^rely from the xaat f(»r- 
ests of yi'llow ce<lar, which the enter- 
prising peopUf were strong enough to 
master atid utilize. They are substantial 
and nxjmy structures, and indicate on 
the part of the builders decide<l ability 
in planning and remarkable enterprise 
in execjition. They mark the higlu'st 
achievement of the native triljes in w<hk1 
construction that has been observe<l. 
The genius of this i>eople applie<l to 
building with stone in a stone environ- 
ment might well have placed them 



among the foremost builders in America. 
Vast labor was exj)ende<l in getting out 
the huge tnuiks, in hewing tlie planks, 
posts, and In-ams, in carving the house 
and totem poles, and in erecting the 




HOUttt Of NORTHWEST COAST TRIBES. H«H(tT ExMnrtU Of 
WOOD C0*«TKUCTIO«. (NiIUICk) 



massive stnictun's. The fa<;ade, w ith its 
mythological |>aintings and huge her- 
aldic columns, is distinctly impressive.' 
In early davs the fortifiwi towns, de- 
scril>ed by Vancouver and other pioneer 
ex^)lorers, wvnt striking and im|M)rtant 
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BTO«i( CONtTHuCTtOM 

cfmstmclions. It is indeed a matter of 
regn*t that the giMiius of such a people 
should be expended upon a niaterial of 
which no trace is left, save in museunis, 
after the lapse of a few generations. 
The contrast, due to differences in en- 
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vironment, Ijotween the bniUlinjrs of the 
N. \V. cneatt and thtiw; of the I'inO)lo n'- 
^on is most ptri killer. With Kr»'tit<"r ahil- 
ity, fK'rlmjje, than tlie Puehios, tlie north- 
ern jK'opli'S hil)or»'«l iimler the (li«a<lvan- 
ta^e «if employing materials that rapidly 
decav, while 
with t^iePuel>U»» 
theret^ultriof the 
skill and effort 
of one jienera- 
tion w«'re f^up- 
plemented Ity 
tho.*ie of the 
next, and tlH> 
cumnlative re- 
Biilt waw tlie 
great pueb|i». 
The lot of the 
Puehlo tril)eM 
fell in the midet 
of a va.«t n^'ion 
of cliffs and plateaus, where the mean»< of 
Huhsistence admitted! of th«'^r(»wthof larjje 
communities and where the rea<ly-<|uar- 
rietl Htone, with n-arcity of \v<K>d, led inevi- 
tably to the huildinjr of houses of mason rv. 
The deiVnsive motive lK'in>; prem-nt, it «fi- 
rected the ^reniusof the people t«»ward eon- 
tinned and united effort, and the<lw»'llin>; 
group iHN-ame a great stronghold. Cumu- 
lative results eiH'ourage<i emuulative 
effort; strongtT ajul stronger walls w«'re 
huilt, and 8t«iry gn-w on story. The art of 
the stone nuu^on was miusij-n-d, the stones 
were hewn and laid in divi-rsiliinl courses 
for effei't, <lo<»r and window openings 
were aecunitely and symm«>trirall v 
fnime<l with eut stone and spaiujed witli 
lintels of stone and wood, and towers of 
pii'tureHpie outliiu* in picturesrme situa- 
tions, now often in ruins, offer suggestit»ns 
of the feuilal ea^^tles of the Old Worhl. 
(S«'e < 'liff'-iliiYlliiiijs, Pi(, li!(ts.) 

Standing <|uite alone among the build- 
ing achievements of the tril>« s n. of Mex- 
ico are the works of the ancient mound- 
buikling In«liansof th«* Mississippi valley 
and the Southern .*-tat<'s. Kjirthwork.", 
grand in pro|M»rtions and varied in char- 
acter, remain as a partial and imperfect 
index of the extent and nature of the 
architecture of these people. The great 
emlMinkments nrobably incl«»sed thriv- 
ing villages, anu the truncated pyramids 
must have sup|M>rted temples or otlnT 
im|Mirtant structures. liut these, built no 
d«»ubt of \\uiti\ or bark, have wholly di>- 
apjH'ared. The nearest apj»roach to {mt- 
manent hotise construction observe* 1 in k. 
l'nite<l Stiit^-s is found in the clay -covere<l 
wattle-Work walls of the more southerly 
trilx's ( Thomas; Adair) . The rn'ople had 
ac<juir«Ml (»nly jiiirtial mastery of the build- 
ing materials within their environment. 
Kjirth, saml. ami < lay, indestructible and 
alwavsat liand, were utilized for the 8ul> 



structures and embankments, and the 
cumtdative growth g-ave massive and en- 
during result.s, but the supt^rstnictun-s 
were of materials <Uf!icult to utilize in an 
effective manner by a stone-age jH'<»ple 
and, Ix'ing subject to rapid de<!ay, were 

not cumulative. 
Had the envi- 
ronment fur- 
nisheil to this 
group of vigor- 
ous and talente*! 
tril)ea the mate- 
rials for adol)e 
cement or j»Ien- 
tiftd dei)OsiLs of 
n*adily quarried 
stone, the re- 
sults might have 
iH'en very differ- 
ent: the mound- 
builders' culturv 
and the mountl-building j)eot)le might 
have Ik'cu no mean fa<"t«»r in tne Ameri- 
can nation to-day. 

The primitive habitations of tiie Pa 
cilic slojK' from the Straits of Fuca to the 
i iulf of California afford a m«>st instruct- 
ive h sson. In the N. the vigorous tribes 
had risen to the task of utilizing the vast 
forests, but in theS. the imj>rovident and 
enervated natives were little short of 
homele.«s wanderers. In the N. the 
roomv communal dwellings of the Co 
lumlda valley, described by Lewis and 
(Mark, were found, w hile to the S. one 
pa.«<M'S through varied environments 
where tiiidn-rand earth, rocks antl caves, 
rushes, bark, gra.*'s. and brush in turn 
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idayed their part in the very primitive 
liouse-makiiig achievements of the 
strangely «li versiti»Hl trilM'sm«>n. 

In th«' highlands of theCJreat Divide 
artd in the vast iidaud basins of the X. 
the building arts did not llourish. and 
house's of bark, grass, reeds, the skins of 
animals, and rough tindK'rs c'overed with 
<nrth gav«* only neces.siiry shelter from 
w inter blasts. In the whole exi)an.«e of 
the forest-covered E. the jmli.saded for- 
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trese and the lonp-house of the Irmjuois, 
in nee at thv l)e}?inninjt «f tli*' historiral 
perirMl. mark the hiphet^t limit in the 
ouilding art><. On the Gulf coast the 




tural details are utiliztni freely for pur- 
l)0!*e8 of emlx?llighment. A iieopU- that 
could rarve wwd and stone and o>ul«l 
decorate }>«)ttery and weave baj<k<'t.x of 
admiral )le pattern could not mold the 
unwieMy elements of the building into 
j'sthetic f(»rm. But esthetic supgestioiiH 
an<i featurt-H-did not pa*<s entirely unap- 
preciated!. Some ni the lower typen of 
Htructure^i, such as the grass lodge and 
the mat house, partaking of textile tech- 
nique, were chanicterize<l by elements of 
svnmietry, gra<'e, an<l rhytluiiic repeti- 
tion of details. The wooden house of 
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simple pile dwellings set in the shallow 
waters were all that the conditions of 
existemv in a mild climate re<iuire<l. 





MlTHOD O' CO>l>TRUCTK}« OF THE iMOOUOIt 
LOKb-MOUU 



It is prolwibly useless to spec-ulate on 
what might have lK*en in store for the 
native builders had thev In'en permitted 
to continue unmolested throughout the 
af^es. The stone- 
builders ha«l the 
mo((t promising 
outlook, hut t hey 
were still in 
the elementary 
stages of tiieartfi 
of <"onstniction. 
They liad not 
made the one 
eneential step tin 
ward great build- 
ing — the discov- 
ery of the means 
«»fc«>vering large 
sftat-eci without 
the useftf wckmI. 
Although they 
were aopiainte*! 
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with many essential elements of construc- 
tion, they had ilevist-il neither the offset 
epan of stone n«»r the keystone arch. 

In none ^>f these areas h.nl the trilH>s 
Tvache<] the stage in the building art^4 
where *x>nstnictive features or anhite<"- 



MAT HOUae, CAROLINA INDIANS. (attcii JOHM Whiti, 
or TMC Ro«MO«e Colony, imi) 

the N. W. had ma.**siv<'ness of form and 
boldness of outlim-, and the s< ulpluretl 
and painted details lent much esthetic 
interest; while in the arid region the 
stone-builders had intnj^luced a number 
of features to relieve the monotony of 
walls and to add to the pleasing effect of 
the interiors. In these things the native 
mind certainly took some pleasure, but 
probably little thought was given to ar- 
chitectural effect as this is known to the 

more civilized 
tribes, such as 
the Maya of Yu- 
catan, who spent 
a vast amount of 
time and energy 
on the purely 
de<'orative fea- 
tures «»f their 
stone builtlings. , 

Numerons au- 
thotvdwell more 
or less on the 
buildings of the 
trilx's N. of Mex- 
ico, but only the 
more imiH)rtant 
iiublicationsw ill 
here be j'ited. 
Fewkes, Hoffman, 
the Mindeleffs, Nelsc>n, Mrs Steven.son, 
Thomas, and Turner in various Reports, 
R. A. K. ; .\<lair. Hist. Amer. Inds., 1775; 
Handelier, various re|Mtrts in I'afK'rs .\rch. 
In.st. Am., 1881-92; Hcauchamp, Innpiois 
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Trail, 1892; Boa? in Rep. Nat. Mii.*. 
1895, 1897; Catlin. N. Am. In«l!-., 1841, 
18(ki; DawHon in I'mc and Trans. Royal 
8o(.\ Can., i.v, 1891; l)c Bry, (!olle( ti<>ni*H 
Perfjrrinationuni, 1'>90-H)28; I)«'llen- 
baiiffh, North Anu*ri(uin.*< of Yw*ti'nlay, 
1901; Du Pratz. Ili.st. Ixiuisiane, iii, 175H; 
Eells in Sinithwm. R»>p. 1SS7, 1H.S9; Fos- 
ter, Trfhist. Haccs. 1878; (Wxldard in 
Univ. Cal. Puhs., i, no. 1, 190:i; Hariot, 
Narr. First Plant. Virjrinia. ropr. 189:i; 
Hrdlicka in Am. Antlimp., vii, no. 
19()o; Jackson in Metro|K»l. Mn^., .x.vii. 
no. .S. 19«»5; J^'uis and (Mark, Kxpfd. 
(18(H-Oi). Cones e<l.. 1S!»:{; MacLean 
Monnd Builders, 1879; Moore, various 
memoirs in .lour, .\rjid. Nat. Sei. Phila., 
1894-llH).-); Morgan in Cont. N. Am. 
Kthnol., IV, 1881; Morice in Tnms. Can. 
InHt., IV, 1895; Nihlaek in Nat. Mus. 



X. w. of them. The women are supposed 
to Ik? of ordinary statnn». They hunt in 
kaiaks and provide for their husljands, 
who are covered with hair and are so tiny 
that thev carry them alxjut in their 
hoiMls.— Boaa in 6th Rep. B. A. K., 640, 
18HS. 

Areitorae. A Papajro village s. of So- 
norita, Sonora, Me.xico. — Box, Adven- 
tures, 262, 1869. 

Arekw. A Ynrok vilhifje on tlie coa.st 
at the mouth of Redw«Kvl cr., n. w. Cal. 
The town of Ori<*k, 2 m. up the stream, 
takes its name therefrom, (a. l. k. ) 
Oruk.— ^iibl>N ill S« hix)lcnift. Iml. Tribe^i. in. 1S9. 
lX.=i3. 

Arenal (Spian.: *san<ly ground,' 'des- 
ert')- A village, presumahly Pinian, on 
the l*ima and Maricopa res., (Jila r., Ariz. ; 
I)op. 557 in 1860 (Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
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Rep. 1888, im); Nordenskii.ld, Cliff 
Dwellers of the Me.<a Verde, 189.S: I'<»w- 
ers in Cont. N. \u\. Kthnol., iii, 1877; 
Si'hoolcriift, Ind. Trilies, i-vi, 1K51-57; 
Smith, Hist. Va.. repr. 1819; Si|uier, 
Anti«|. N. Y. and West, 1851; Sjuicrand 
Davis in Stniths«in. Cont., i, 1S48; Starr, 
First Steps 'in Human Progress, 1S95; 
Swan in Smithson. Cont., xxi, 1S74; 
Teit in .Mem. -\m. Mus. Nat. Hist., n, 
ItHH); Thrnston, Atiti.). of Tenn., 1897. 
See IlnhihilioiiK. (w. u. n.) 

Ardeco. A small tribe or village, prob- 
ably Caddoan, indetinitely des<*ribed as 
on a H. w. l»ran« h of Arkansas r. in the 
ISth centurv. — \a Harjn* ( 1719) in .Mar- 
Kry, Dec, VI, 299, 1,S,K6. 

Adero. — Harix-, op. cit. Ardeoo. —Bi'tiuraiii in 
Mnrjjry, up. cit. (uK'niiunc<] with liw ToiJupan> - 
THWiikdiiit. 

Ardnainiq. A mythical iM'ople Kdieved 
by the Central Eskimo to live far to the 



June 19, 18<«),and (516 in 1869 (Browne, 
Aitache Country, 2!H). 1S«>9). 

Arendahronon ( ' rm-k peoiile ' ). One of 
the four chief tril>esof tlie Huron, having 
the most easterly sittiation an«l claiming 
t4) l>e the first allies of tlu* French, who 
foimdcfl amon); them the missions of St 
Jean haptiste, Si Joachiu), and Ste Elisa- 
ln'th. In 16,"{9 they were said t«t have 
Ihu'U n'sident of the Huron countrv for 
alnjut 50 yearx. In 1649, on the {Militical 
destruction ami expulsion of the Huron 
tril)es by the lro<|Uois, the inhabitants of 
St Jean Baptiste submitte*! in a Inxiy to 
the Seneca, who adopted them. They 
constituted the Stone, or Rook, tril)e of 
the Huron. See Jesuit Relation for ltJ39, 
40, 18.58. (j. N. B. H.) 

Abrenda.— Shfii.Ciith. Mis.«.. 1S.Si. Ahrondah- 
rononi.— Sclionicntfl. Iml. Tribes, ni. h-£2. IfvVJ. 
Ahrendaronont.— .IcM. rti-l. {oT IMO. ril, KiS. Aren- 
d».— Charlevoix (lt>35), New I-'rance, u, TZ, 1872, 
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Rel. forl641,67. 188S. Arca- 
.— Ibid., 83. AreadMBliroaoiia.— Tm. 
Bel. for 1642. 82. 1858. AicadftrboBOtunu.— Jes. 
Rel. for 1635. 24, 1858. AniDdaroaiiou.— J«b. Rel. 
for 1644.99. 1858. JMaiBt«aeiu.->resi. Rel. for 1640, 
m.U68. knmMnttmma —Jen. Rel. for 1637. 109, 
UM. Sumimmmm,—J«». Rel. for 16S6, 123. 1866. 
Ai — Kingriey. 8tand. Nat. HL«t.. pL 6, 154. 
tm SnukMM.— Siffud, Gr. \'ov.. i, 79. 1866. 
Va«iwd*Atii«ata.— Ibid. VttlMi ^ 1& ~ ' 
Jm. Bel., m. Index, IMW. VbIIm te 
im. KeL lor IGol. 23. IWW. ~ 
BIst duCun., I. 2M. 1M66. 

Arendaonatia. A Huron villa^i' in On- 
tario about 1640.— Jes. Kel. for 1637, Idtf, 
1858. 

A»eild*on»rlia — Ihii!,. KV'i. 

Areata. .\ Huron village in Ontario 
ftbootl640.— Jm. Rel. for 1637, 15(), lSo8. 

Argillite I nlate). This niafrriul. wliii h 
is much divereitiixl in character, wan in 
very ^neral twe by the tribes n. of 
Mexico for the iiiaiiiif:irtnrc of utensils, 
implement.'^, ami ornainentt*, and for 
carvinftB in general. The typical filates, 
chan»<terize«l hv tlicir <leci«le<l foliate 
Struct ure. were uwcl to inniie ext»'nt 
for implements; but the more ina.«Hive 
varietic?j. sudi um the irn-enij^h HtrijHHl 
i>latet4 ol the llastern ftatesi, the ar>;ilHte 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, antl the 
«tat«*s to the s.. and the black slate of 
t1i»- X, W. coaMt were usually preferred 
f' r mdished implenientH and carvings. 
Aririllite waj» Tinich ukhI by the trihe.< of 
the i>elavvare and 8us«juehanna valleys, 
ami an ancient ijiiarry of this material, 
Rituated at Point Pleasant, Pa., has been 
detH-rilx'd by Mercer (see Mhten ami (^tar- 
rieM). ^I.n» rial from thif and other quar- 
ries" in the Appalachian region was u.«e<i 
mainly for flake«l implements, including 
h«f-shai»e<l blades, knives, and arrow and 
9pear beads, and these are widely dla- 
tri bated over the Middle Atlantle ntates. 
The fuH-graincHl greenish and strijH'd 
iiiateti of the Eastern an<i Middle states 
and Canada were extennively noed in the 
manufacture of M-veral varictii's of ob- 
jectM oi somewhat problematic Ui$e, in- 
dodinir so-called fianner-Rtones, bird- 
j«tones, and ]M'rforat»'il tablets. It is 
probable that, like the green a^tes aud 
yuleites of Mexico, some varieties of this 
stone bad -IM-. i.il <it:iiitl( am (• with the 
natlTe trilnw. The triln^ of the N. W. 
eoast employ a fine-drained riate in their 
very artistic carviiiL'^, whicli tlie Hai<la 
obtain chietiy from de|M>sits on Slate 
CT., Qneen Charlotte ids. This slate han 
the d«'sin!Vile i|nalities ^if In'in^ sofi mid 
ea.-ily carve<l when frenhlv quarrietl, atjd 
ot urowin^ harder witfi time. It w 
bla< k and tak*'^ an excellent iM)lisb 
(Niblack ). .St'uljtture nud Carving, 

Hff«TenrH"s to the tisc f>f arxrillitt- and 
>«late tH-Turin uiany works relating to oth- 
Boloftie and arche<>io|nc snbjectfl, but are 
not BofficieDtly important to be given in 



full. Worthy of tjiKx-ial nientioJi are .\b- 
Ixitt, Prim. In<lusitrv, 1881; Holmes in 
15th Kep. B. A. K., 1897; Mercer in Pubs. 
Univ. Penn., vi, 1897; Niblack in Kep. 
Nat. Mu». 1888, 1890; Ran in Siiiith.«on. 
Rep. ]S7"_'. 1S7:{; f^juier and Davis in 
Smith.MMi. C'ont.. i, 1H48. (w. h. h.) 

Arhan. A village or trilje formerly 
lM»twecii Matagorda bav and Colonido r., 
Te.\a.<; nieutione<l to ."louti'l in 1()87 by 
the Ebahamo Indians. The Teflon was 
the domain of the Kamnkawan tribes, 
with whom the Arhau people were possi- 
bly aftiliattnl. See Oatj^chet, Karankawa 
In'ds., I'eabody Mus. Papers, i, 35, 46, 
1891. (a. v. v.) 

Arhan.— J onto] IdsT) in Fn-iirh. Illst. ("nil. T^.. 
I, l:n. Arhau.— .Innti l i ItW) In Miirvrv. Ih'c. 

in. IMTS. 

Aribaiba. A former rancheria of the 
Sobaipuri, on the Rio San Pednj, not far 
from its junction with the <;ila, in s. Ari- 
zona. It was visite«l by Father Kino 
about 1H97. See Arivaijxi. 
AribftbU.— Dc I'Islo. .Map Am., 1703. 8. PaatalMS 
Aribub«.-~Kino (i()97) quoted by Bancioft, No. 
M«x. States, 1, 266. 1884. 

Aridian. A term applied to the early 
occupant^ (.f the desert region of the 
8. W., particularly of s. Arizona, whose 
cTjUnre, as exemplified by their art and 
other n iiiains. was sitiiilar to that <A the 
Zuf^i. — ("ushing in Proc. Int. Cong. Am., 
VII, 157, 1890. See I*iieblo». 
OrifinalPiuUo.— Ibid. Shhriaa.— IMd. (to oaUed 
from the HimilHrity In the " Aridlon" and the 
.shlwi or Ztifti ruUiiro«>). 

Arikara (Skidi: ariki 'horn,' referring 
to the former custom of wearing the hair 
with two pieces of l>one standing up like 
horns on each side of tlie crest; ra, pi. 
ending). \ tril)e forming the rjorthern 

froup of the Caddoan linguistic family, 
n language they differ only dialectically 
from the Pawnee. 

When the Ankara left the body of 
their kindred in the 8. W. tbev were asso- 
ciated witli the Skidi, one of lh«> ti ilx s 
of the Pawnee cuufMeracy. Tradition 
and history indicate that at some point 
in the broad Mis.<oiiri valley the Skidi 
ami Ankara itarteil, the former settling 
on Loup r., Neb., the latter eontinuinfr 

X. E., buiMitig oil the bluff- of the Missouri 
the villages oi which traces have iK'en 
noted near! y as for 8. as Omaha. In their 
northward iiioveiiient they encounten^l 
memU rs of the Siouau family making 
their way westward. Wars ensned, with 
intervals of peace and even of alliance 
betwti'u the triljes. When the w^hite 
race rea. hed the Missouri they found the 
region inhal>ited by Siouan triln's, who 
said that the old village sites had once 
been o( rn]>ied by the Arikara. In 1770 
Fn-m h trailer^ cstahlisluMl relations w'ith 
the .\nkara, below ( heyi niie r., on the 
Mi.«Houri. Ix»wit« and Clark met the 
tribe 35 yean later, redaoed in nam- 
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ber« and living; in three villa|feH ))etAveen 
Grand and C'annonl>all r«.. Dak. Bv 1H5I 
tlu v had niovtil up to the vicinity of 
Heart r. It in not probable that thi>> 
rapid rate of niovenient obtained (hiring 
inigratiiinH prior to the settlement of the 
Atlantic ci»a»t by the ICnglisli. The 
Hteady west wan! pretisure of the coIonist>», 
tojrether with their j»oli<'y of fonieiiting 
intertrilial wars, <'aiis<*<l theeontiiuial dis- 
placement of many native communities*, 
a condition that Iwre heavily on th«' 
Hemise«lentary tribes, like the Arikara, 
who live*! in villages and cultivaliH.1 the 
Hoil. Almost continuous warfare with ag- 
greK^ive trilK's, together with the ravages 
of small|>ox «Iurinu the latter half of the 
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ISth and the l>i*ginning of the M'th cen- 
turies, nearlv evicrminated some of their 
villages. Tlie weakened survivors <*on- 
wilidatiil to form new, ntvessarily coui- 
I>osite villages, so that much of their an- 
cient organization was gn-atly mfHlilied or 
(va*H'd to fxist. It was during this |»eri«hl 
of stress that the .Arikani ln'caint* close 
neighUirs and. finally, allies of the Man- 
dan and Ilidatsa. In 1804, when Lewis 
and (Mark visited the .\rikara, thev were 
dispos4'd to Ih* frietidly to the lhutv<l 
States, but, owing to intrigues incident 
t«» the rivalry l>«'twe«'n trading companies, 
which brought suff<-ring to the Indians, 
they U'came hostile. In 1H2.S theArikam 
attackeilan American trader's boatii, kill- 



ing 13 men and wounding otherH. This 
led to a conflict with the fnittnl Stated, 
but peace was finally concluded. In con- 
se<pience of thes<« troubles and the fail- 
ure of crops ft»r '2 successive years the 
trilM' abainloned their villages on the 
Missouri an<l joiiunl the Skitli on Ix>up 
r., Neb., where they remaini"*! 2 years; 
l»ut the animosity u liich the .\rikara dis- 
playi'd towanl the white race made them 
dangerous and unwelcome neighlmrs, so 
that they w«-n' reijuest«'d to go bat-k to 
the Missouri. Thev did so. and there 
thev have remaintnl ever sinc«*. Under 
their fij"st treaty, in IS2r>, they acknowl- 
edge«l the supremacv of the National 
(ioveniment overthe land and the |>eople, 
agreeil to t Hide only with American citi- 
zens, whose life and projx'rty they were 
pledged to j)n)tect, and to ri'fer all <lifli- 
culties for final settlement to the I'nite*! 
States. After the clo.«* of the Mexican 
war a commiR«ion was H«'nt by the Gov- 
ernment to define the territt»ries claimeil 
by the triln's living n. oi M«*.\ico, Id'tween 
the .Missouri an»l tlie Ko^-ky mts. In the 
treaty made at Ft I^iramie, in bSol, with 
the Arikara, .Mandan. atid Iliilatsii. the 
land claime<l by these trilies is des»'ribe<I 
as lying w. <if the .Missouri, from Heart 
r., N. Dak., to the Yellowst<tne,and upthe 
latter to the mouth of Powder r.. .Mont.: 
thence s. k. t<» the headwaters of the 
Little Mis8f>uri in Wy(»ming. and skirt- 
ing the lUack hills to the head of Heart 
r. and <Iown that stream to its junction 
with the Mis.-Jonri. Owing to the n«»n- 
ratification of this tn'aty. tbelaiidol ri'^hts 
of the Arikani reuuiineil un.'*»'ttled until 
IH8(), when, by Kxecutive onler, their 
present re.'Jt»rvation was .let ajiart; this in- 
clud»'Mthetrading|M»st. establishe«l in 1S4,'>, 
aixl named for Bartholomew iW-rthold, a 
Tyrolese, one of the fountlers of the Amer- 
ican Fur (^>mJttlny. The .\rikara, Man- 
dan, and Ilidatsa together shan> this land, 
and are fn.NjUently s|H)ken of, from the 
nanu' of their reservation, ats Ft Bert hold 
Indians. In a<'cordance with the act of 
Feb. H. I8M7. tin* .\rikara re<-eiv«^l allot- 
inents of land in severalty, and. «»n ap- 
proval of the allotments by tin- Secretarj* 
of the Inferior, .lulv 10, Hwio. tlu-y U'cjune 
citizens of the I'mti'd States and subject 
to the laws of North Dakota. An indus- 
trial boarding sdiool and H day scluxils 
an* maintained by the (iovernment on 
Ft Bertholil res. A ini.ssion board- 
ing school and a church are supporter! 
by the ( '< >ngreg;it ional Board of Mis- 
sions. In 1S(M Lewis and Clark gave 
tlu' |M»pulation of the .\rikara as 2,<iO(\ 
of whom more than <UK) were warriors. 
In 1S71 the triln' numlK'red L'^'^iO; hv 
IHHS they were n-<luced to r>«10, and the 
cen.sus<»f lfl<M givt*s the iM>pulation as ."{80. 
Ah far l>ack as their traditioiuigothe Ari- 
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kara have cultivated the soil, dupeudinff 
for their staple food f*u{)ply on crom w 

corn, WaiiH, wjuashc*. uinl ]miiii pKinH. 
In the ai^n lan>;iia|:e tht^ Arikara arede»- 
ifrnated a."* *'forn fattTn," the niovempnt 
of the hand ciniiilatiiiL.' tho art of ;_'Tia\\ in)? 
tiic keruelB ot corn from the cub. They 
preserved the seed of a peculiar kind of 
■^Tiiall-t an-d (-nni, «aiil to l»o vrry imtri- 
tioitxand iiiut ii likL-U. It iHalno^aid timt 
the seed <*orn yt ta* kept tii-d in a nkin and 
hung n|i ill Tlu- linljif' nt»jir tlir flr»'[)la('(% 
and when the time lor {>luiiling vmtte 
only thoee kemela t^^howing nignH of ger- 
mination w» re used. The Arikara l>ar- 
tered eorn with the Cht yt iuu- and (►ther 
trilx'M for liuffalo robes, (^kinn, and meat, 
an<l exchaiige<i these with tlie traders f<»r 
cloth, c«_>okinjr utennilH, gunn, etc. Karly 
dejilings witli the trailers wen* earri<'<l <in 
by the women. Tlie Arikara hunti'il the 
bafibin in winter, returning to t heir village 
in the early spring, where they Hj>ent the 
time before planting in dreasinff the pelts. 
Their litih supply was obtainea by means 
of basket tnii>8. They w rif expert swini- 
niera^ and vent^ired to capture biiffaloea 
that were disablefl in the water as the 
herd wan froH.<irit,' tin' tiwr. Tlieir wood 
^pnly watt obtained from the river; when 
the ii*e brr>ke up in the spring the Indiana 
l»'a{>e*i 'iM the i-aken, atta<'iied eord» to 
the troei^ that were whirling down the 
rapid current, and hauled them ashore. 
Men. \v-iiii( n. an«1 the older ehiMrcn en- 
gage<i in tbi^< exeitijig work, and altliuugh 
they aometimes fell and were swept down- 
stream, their dexterity anrl rotinipe jjen- 
erally prevente<l HeriouHaecideni. Their 
boats were made of a uingle buffalo akin 
-tn frhe*!, hair nidi? in. over a frame of 
willowH l>ent r«»un«l like a Imfket and 
tie<l to a hoop '.\ or 4 feet in diameter. 
The Ixmt. t i'iil'l eii>>ily l>e tranH|)ort«*il J»y 
a woman and. aceording to Ha\<it i), 
"would c-arry 3 men a«To.<f< the Mis*- 
«mri witli tolerul)le safety," licfore the 
coming of traders the Arikara made their 
(iioking uti'nnilH of |K)ttery; mortars for 
pounding com were made with much labor 
from .stone; hoes were fa.shioned from the 
!*houlder-bla<le»of tlie butialoand theelk; 
Hpoon^ wereahaped from the liornti of the 
boffolo and the mountain fiheep; hroomfl 
ami bruHhes were made of .'-tiff. roanM:> 
gam; kniveewerechip|)edfroui flint, and 
BpcamandarrowheadBfrom homandflint; 
for s|Elifting wo<kI, wedge.s of horn were 
ami. Wbiatlea were i'on«truct«tl to ind- 
tate the bleat of the antelope or the call 
of tin- »-lk, ai)i! S4-rvc<l a." <l(•c'(•y^■; j>np- 
guns and other toys were contrivea for 
the children and flajreolets for the amuse- 
ment of young rrien. (larments were 
embroidered with <lye<l ptmni pine quills; 
dental ium sheila from the Pacific were 
priaed aa oniainMita. Matthews and 



otheru mention the skill of the Arikara 
in melting glass and i>ouring it into molds 

to fiifm 1 -'Ui-Iifs; tht v flispdsed of the 

highly eolureii Uwia luruistied by the 
traders in this manner. They have pre- 
served in their busk(>trya weave tJiat lias 
ItiH ii identille<l with otu! [)nu tise<l Ijy for- 
riirr triln s in Ixiuisiana — a probable sur- 
vival "I tlie rru'tliod leariif-d when with 
their kindnnl in the far 6. W. The An- 
kara were equally tenacious of their lan- 
guage, although next-door iicii:lil»i.is of 
8iuuan tril>ts for ujore than a (entury, 
living on terme of intimacy and inter- 
marryitiu' to a great extent. Matthews 
.-ays thill almost every member of eacli 
tril>e understands the language of the 
other trilH'8, yet speaks his own most 
fluently, hence it is not uncommon to hear 
a dialogue carried on in two tonguas. 
Until recently the Arikara a<lliered to 
their ancient form of dwtdlings, erecting, 
at the cost of great lalior, earth lodges that 
were ^nerally grouped about an open 
space in the renter of the village, often 
quite clo-f ((.vrether, and tiHually occupie<l 
by 2 or families. Each village gener- 
ally contained a lodge of unosnftf sixe, 
in svliicli i-cri'[in niii'^;, ilaiircs, ami 'itlicr 
festivities took place. The religious cere- 
monies, in which each snbtribe or village 
had its si>e<'ial part, l)oun«l the people 
together by common Ixdiefs, traditions, 
teachings, and su ppl ications that oenterea 
aroun<I the desire for lon^r life, food, and 
safety, lu 1835 Maximilian of Wied 
noticed that the hunteni did not load on 
thfir horses the meat obtaiiifd !r\ fhp 
chase, but carried it on their heads ajid 
backs, often so transporting it from a 
great distance. The man wh«> could 
mrry the heaviest burden sometimes gave 
his mejit to the i)oor, in deference to tlieir 
traditional ttiK iiing that "the Ix>rd f>f 
life told llie Ankara that if they gave to 
the iHK>r in this manner, and laid mirdras 
• III tlK'mselves, they would 1m* successful 
in all their undertakings." In the series 
of rit**s, which l)egan in the early spring 
when the thunder lirst .'<ounde«l, corn 
held a ]>rominent place. The ear was 
use<l as an endtlenj an<l was addressee I Jis 
"Mother." Some of thesi- ceremonial 
ears of corn had been i)n*serv-ed for gen- 
erations and vv< re tre;L«un*d with rever- 
ent c»re. Offerings were made, rituals 
sung, and feasts held whpn the re rem o- 
nies ti " ik I (lace, liitrn wm ( i}»ierved when 
the maize was planted, at certain stages 
of its growth, and when it was harvested. 
(\'n iiii iiiially a.«sociatc d witli maize were 
other sacred objects, w hii li were kept in 
a special case or shrine. Among tn 
were the skins "f • crtain bird.s of cosmic 
signitieani-e, alw« 7 gourd rattles that 
mark»'d the movements of the seasons. 
Elaborate rituakand ceremoniesattended 
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the opemog of this shrine and the exhi- 
bition of its oontentn, which were 9ym- 

bolif of tlu' for<'«'s llmt inakc anil kcfp 
all things alive and fruitful. Amde from 
these ceremonies there were other qnasi- 
reli^'iou^- patlu'rinirH in wliich ft-ats of 
jugglery were perfuruietl, for the Ari- 
Kara, nice their kindred the Pawnee, 
were imttMi fni their skill in lotfonlctnain. 
Thf tlcad \vi>re placed in a 8ittii)|( pueture, 
wrapiied in ekfns, and buried m mound 
Krav«t*. The projHTty, except such jxt- 
sonal iR'Ionginjii^ a« were interred with 
the iKjdy, wa« dintrihuted anionjr the 
kindre«l, the fatnily trarin)^ -Ir^cent 
through the mother. A collection of 
Ankara traditiona, by (i. A. I>oreey, haa 
iH^eii pnbliHhed by the Carnegie Institu- 
tion ( iwa). 

The Arikara were a loowMy organized 
confe<Ieracy of subtrilM's, e:'.ch of which 
had it.- separate village and ilistinctive 
name. Few of tliese iianieM have been 

Kreserxai. liewisand Clark (Kxpe<l., i, 
7, 1R14) mention I^hom-at, a village 
tM'< iipie«l in 1797, Init ahandone<l al)ont 
1HU(). How many »«ubtribe8 were includ- 
ed in the confederacy can not now be de- 
terinined. Lewis and Clark f«j)eak of the 
Ankara as the remnant of 10 powerful 
Pawnee tribes, living in 1804 in 3 villaKef. 
The inroads < if disease and war have s' > re- 
duced the tribe tliat little now remaiua 
of their former divisions. The following 
names were note<l dnrini; the middle 
of the laet century : Hachepiriinu ( 'young 
dogfi'), Hia ('band of Gree*)> Hoeuk- 
haunii ( *ft><i!i-li d'lirs' ), If <»snkhatinukare- 
rihu ('little foolish dogs'), ISukhutit 
(*biackmouth8* ) , Kaka ( 'Iwnd of Crown' ) , 
Okos ( 'hand of bulls'). Paushuk ('l)an<l 
of cut-throats'). iSome of thew may re- 
fer to military and other societies*; others 
seem to be nicknames, as **Cut-throatx." 

( a. <•. K.) 

Adak«'d«ho. — Matilx'U^ Kttui<<u' lli'hit-a, l'.'.'>, 
1H77 I IlI'liitMi nanic Ah-prn-ope-say. Alien. M.S. 
Cri i\v \ < H .ill.. H. A , I'. I 'i<iw imiiic . Ai-dlk'-a-da- 
hu.~-HerTimiu in ]'ti» . I'hilo- <i>i-.,2:H. \'^^\ 
t 'l^H^|)l«•. nf tlio tl"''\ ill!,' liair' » Ankora. — ln<i. 
AfT.k»'|>..t>;i.Kil. A-pan-to'-p»«. — Hav<lfn,Ktlin«)K. 
and I'hilol. .Mo. Vnl.. 40-J. 1V.2 i Cniw imiuf). Ara- 
oaria.— <>H.v>. Voy . 4«N\ 1^10. A rak^'dabo.— Mat- 
thew, KthtioK. ilidiit.sa. IL' '. 1S77 (Hi(lnt.xa iianu'). 
Archareea. — Morxan in N<». Am. Rov., -IW. 
Aricaraa. — H' aiimin (r ri. 17'J»>) in Marifry. 
VI. •J*'V. I'v'^'i. Aricareea. - Saxtiiti <junttHl by 
sii vcii-, lt> i' ell Par, It, K , '.'.w. 1>^M. Aricarie.— 
SrhrniHTliorn in Mii>.>. Hist. < 'ill . - . ii, :t4, 18H. 
Aricarii. — (iaN», .l<nir., is. \^i<~. Ancii*. Carte 
(li s l*i>^«. .Vu^;.. 1777. Ariccarcrg, i iillwrtsnn In 
Sniitlwn. Ki p. IJCiO, 1 1.'>. 1 v i Aricharay.~Sen. 
I»e<-. 17. K'ltli ( "tiiu . 1hI s< s^ . 1, isji. Arioliard.— 
.<eli K\. |).>i-. 'M>. -.^M ("..11)1.'.. , m, IKW. 

Arickara. — Clark ami ('a*-* in H. K. K.v Itm . |17, 
•J<lth ConK.. M sf<-.. W. I'^'.'y A-rick-a-ra-one.— 
Ixintr. KxiK-<l Iteeky Mis., ii. Ixxxiv. 1X23 
i Hi'latva naniL'i. Arickaraws.— S. ii. Fx. Doc. 
«H, Mllli Coiit',. I'^t M-... , i:t. Arickare.— 
IimI .MT. li< \' . '.",<7. iKv.. Ariokareea.— Ind. AfT. 
Ko|... 40:5, iKUi. Anckera. In.J. AfT. Itcp. Jl-S. 
1K46. A-rIk'-«-h&. — iiolTniaii in I'nx'. Am l'l)ili>-. 
Snc.. 2M, iMMi iHidatNi forui). Arfkara.— 
Matthewti. EthDOf . HidatM, IS. 1877 (Mandaa 



name). A'-rI-k4'-rlu— Hoflman in rnx- .Vm. 
rhilo!*. S<M-.. ^4, lss«; labbrevlHtion of the Man- 
ihin .\i dlii' a <bi Im I. Ankare. — Ind. .\IT. Kep., 
JIT 1x77. Arik'-ar#.— HofTman in I'nx-. Am. 
l'l»il<i?>. .<oc.. IsN") I name i>f Hiilat.vi eri- 

Kini. Arikareea. — K I a n 1 ■ in Sianioni, ConifR-nil., 
1H7H. Arikari. — burti.n, ('it\ <>( Saint>. liy, 
mM. Arikera.— Sen.Kx.I)<K-.9<>, --Ji'l r,>un . l-tsi-s- . 
■i*.'. ISTi. Arikkaraa. Maviiniliati. Irav.. 143. 

Arrekaraa. — .VI( (ny, Anti IC f.'.. W, IK*'. 
Arricara. — Iji IIar)H' i ITl'.i i in Mur^rx , ]).'•*•.. vi. JVH, 
Is-N'i. Arricareea, — Warii-n i Ivi-'i i, N' l>r, ami 1 "ak.. 

1 '<7.'>. Arrickaraws. - I >o! 1 1; 1 1 , rl y , I H;i7 1 1 n H K. 
IK" J7r., •i>lh("<>n(f.,2<l . l' l- Arrickare*.— 
Ili'l. All. Kt p, 1H56.67, Arrickora.— Webb, Al- 

tnwan, I, Kt, \h\t\. Arriekarit. — liomeiierb. I>e<i. 
N.Am., I.niap. lK»i<). Auricara. — r S liul. Treaties. 

447, IKM. AuriekaraM.— .s<-hiMiU raft. Imi. T^1U•^ 
I, 523. 1K!>1. Biooareea,— Ddnn nech, Uvs. S. Am.. 
1, 431. imi Black Pawnee. -Trietianl I'hy.s. Hivt. 
Mankind. V. 40M, 1k47 (applying prtUKTly to the 
Wk hita. the Black-tH>ar I'H\vmt,« of the Omalui). 
Corn Eaton.— Cultiert.H< III in ^mith.xon. Kep. IsHt, 
130. IKSl (given an their own nanieb Eokoroa.— 
LahonUD, New Voy.. i, 110. 1708. lakma.— La- 
hontan, miBquoted by 8choolenift,Trav..viii, 1821. 
Ka'«ua>ia.— Hayden. Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val..Ci6»18ll2(AimiMlhonaiDc: pt <>i>U nho«ielaws 
hfvaK In pieeva'). Km«.— Terry in i^ep. Sec. War. 
pt 1. 35. 1809 (uiInpilBt). llaMM.->L«Wto, Trnv.. 
15. l»0» tmisprintU b Im.— Lewfaand Clark, 
IMac.. 22t MOa, OUnn.— Labootan, New Voy., i. 
190, ITOt. 04M^4i*oi.— Bayden. Ethnoff. mna 
Philol. Mow Val., 290, 1MB (fhtycnne name). 
Vadaai.— For forma of this uame hs applied to the 
Arikara, Hee AitrRflr. V|^*-4lM.--uancf. MS. 
Ipeiriha Diet.. B. A. E., 1878 (thnaha and Fonka 
name: 'Sand Pawnee*). Paaia riearaa.-^e<reryi, 
Fr. Iktm. Am., pt. 1. 143. 1761. Paayi pilte.— Dor- 
M?y. MS.Tclwerevo<'ab.,B.A. E..1«V (Iowa.OtO^ 
and Mliwonrl name: 'Sand Pawnee'). Pawaaa 
Rikaar«« — Nuttiil), .lour., Kl. Ik-.M. Pucaraa.— 
Alegre, Hist. Conip. Jcj-iis, i, ;{:i<'i. I-Ml. Racrea.— 
Le\vi«,Trav., 15, 1809. Recara.— Ibid. Ree.— Pow- 
ell in 7th Hen. B. A.E..ri0.1Wl. Re -ka-raa. —Ron- 
tier. I. if.' nf Beekwoiirth.ZV>, IXVi. Ra-ke-raha. — 
Itti'l., ]<■■: Rhea. — Hallam in Keaeh. Ind. Min-., 
i:i4. I>»77. Ric'-araa,— IVrrindn Iju . Voy. Louini* 
ane, ■.'.'>7. ivvi. Ricaree.— .<nellinK'. I ales of TraY., 
;i">, IKK). Ricariea. — Domeiieeh, Uea. Ii. Am., 1, 

448. ISK). Ricaria. ~<;aH«, .lour., >C'. 1810. Biaam.— 
lA-wiNandClark, I)iM-.,24, IKk!. Rio-ea-raa.— Hun- 
ter, ("antivitv. S7, Issi. Riocaree.— Boiler. Among 
Inds in the Far Wewt. JIO, 1n<iH. Riocarreca.— 
Callin.O kee-pa,40. l>^;". Richara.— Sen. Kx. IXw. 
iW. '.^'d < "ong. . iHt m-s^. . I'J, 1 Kfl. Riekaraa. — Lewit 
and Clark. I>iM>ov., 30. \Hyi'<. Riekareea. — Ciaaa, 
lonr . !«<. l'Mi7. Rickereea.— Ibid.. :>3. Rickreea,— 
Ibiil., 1>, Ricora. - Hendini it , .Star in\V».".t, IJn. 
IHlH. Rikaraa. Irviiiir, .\-ti.ria. 199. 1H49. Rik- 
kara.— Maximilian. Tniv . lt.7. 1H43. Ria.— Ibid. 
ISO i-allfil liv the ranailiHii-* I, Sa-niali'. — Hav- 
1. II. 1 riiiii.i;, an<l l'liil..l. Mo. Val,. 3.V., IHffi, 

Satrahe.-^Halbi. Atl. Kt htini;., .%t, IV.V, S'qfilea'- 
tahi. — HotTinan in I'rcn-. Am. I'tiil"'-. .•^ih- , .;71. 
Ihfyi (.^ali'^h nainei . Btarrahe. — Hrainiurx , I rav.. 
iii, 1M7 Star-rah-he'. — Lew ivand Clark Hi-. <iv.. 
'SI, lx<Ni (.iMii iiann >. Ta-nith'.-Ha.\ib II. HibnoK. 
and I'hilol. ^Io. Val , :v>'. I"' .'! tlie peopU-': own 
name). Taa'-niak. IIolTnian in I'r.x', .\in. I'liile*. 
.*MK\, 2**4. Wakinaa." llildrt lti. 1 •racoon <'«ne 
paiirn*. ir.l, ww, iprobablv tb.' sann i Wa-ii'- 
ya-ta Pa-da'-nit). — C«M»k. MS, 'Niiiikt.>n v.M-ab.. 
H .\. K. 1>^I, IKSJ cnorthern Pawnee"; Yank- 
ton name I. 

Aritvaniaki. A Chnaguiiut village on 
the Ti|?ht bank of the lower Yukon, 

.M i-k.i -Coast Surv. map. 1H99. 

Aritutoe. A fonner Maricu]ia rancheria 
on the y. side of Rio Gila at or near the 
present ( ):itiii;ui flat and tlie ^n-at Ih'IkI of 
the ri ver, in s. A rizuna, 1 1 was visited by 
Father Sedelmair in 1744, and by Ansa, 
Font, and (larces in 1775. 
Aritoac.— <ittne.>«, Diary. 117. 1«W. Aritutoe.— 
ficdeimatr cited by Bancroft, Arts, and N. Mez., 
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906. U8». BiMwa4a.— Ania and Font (1780), 
nil4l..m 

Arivaca. A former Piiiiim villaire w. of 
Tul«c, 8. Ariz., dating from prior to 173^1. 
It was abandoned (iiirinf; the Pima revolt 
«>f ITol. iH'forf whicli time it was a visita 
of the uiiiAiiou of (iuevavi. (Bancroft, 
Ariz, wad N. Mex., 385-6» 1889.) 
AfiWe.— Anon. vep. (1777) in Banernft, Arix. and 
N.Mex..SH5.im ArihaM.— RudoEnmyo(1763>. 
161. i»««-a 

Arivaipa (Ncvome Piuia: aarirujrti, 
'girle/ poeribly applied to these people 

on n«Tf»nnt of «oino nniiianly art). An 
AfJiichf trU>e that formerly made its 
home in the canyon of Arivaipa cr., a 
tributary of the Hio San I't'dro, s. Ariz., 
althoii^ii like tiie Chiric;duia and other 
Apaehe of Ariaonathey raided fur .suitli- 
ward and were reputed to have laid 
wa-te every town in N. Mexico as far a.^^ 
the < Tila i>rior to theGadsdra purcha.se in 
anrt with haNnnp ex terminate* I the 
Sotmipuri, a Piman tril>e, in the latter 
|>art of the 18th century. In 1863 a com- 
pany of California volunteers, aidetl hy 
pome friendly A nache, at Old Camp< Jrant, 
<»n the San !*e<lro, attackeil an .Vrivaina 
ranc'heriaat the bead of the canyon, kill- 
inff 58of theTOinhabitantfi, men, women, 
and < hildren — the women and children 
being telain hy the friendly Indiana, the 
men by the (^lifornfanfi— in revenjje for 

their a'tr<H'i ties;. After this ]i .^s tlieysue*! 
for peace, and their depreciations practical- 
ly ceased. About 1872they were removed 
t<» San Carl i- a-rency. where, with the 
Pinaiefiof, apparently their nearest kin- 
dred, they nnmhere<t 1,061 in 1874. Of 
thi"* riiMid»er, howeve-r, the .\rivaipa 
formed a very small part. The remnant 
of the tribe is now under San Carlos and 
Ft Apache ajrencii s on the White Moun- 
tain res., but ila iK)puiation is not sep- 
arately enuroeratea. (r. w. b.) 

ifc * Afivnah.— HoAau In 10th Iteo. Hayden 
dorr., m.im. AialfBpa.-White. IMS. Hl«t. 
Apaebea. B. A. E,. Antva^— Ind. A IT. 
Beo. ISn. Ut, 1894. AraTapa.— Ind. Aif. Rep. 
]«71. M. 1872. Aiav^vaL— Ind. Aff. Rep.. 246. 1877. 
Asavapa Vfiala.— Ind. Aff. R«>. 1871. M. 1872. 
Afavipais. — Keanef nStanford,Gompend..,'i01.1878i. 
AcikaiV-Iod. Aff. Rep..a06. 1877. Aribapaia.— 
Ind. Aff. Rep.. ITS, 1875. AriTapa.— Ind. Aff. 
R«p.. 292. Arivapa AmaIim.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. 
141. 1868. Arlvapaia— Haines. Am. Ind.. 135. 1888. 
Arivaypa ApaehM.— Ind. Aff. Rep. IHll, 8, 1872. 
ArriTapia.— CoJyer ( 1«71 ) quoted in Ind. Aff. B«p.. 
299.1^. Aripa ApMht.— Calmer, Ptnclla and 

ATipA MS. v.K«b.. B. A. K. 

Arivechi. A pueblo of tlie Jova an<l the 
seat of a Spanish minsion foonded in 1()27; 
mtuat«d in k. Sonora, Mexico, ahout lat. 
2!^" Pop. 4m in 1678, 118 in 1730. 

It L- no lonjrer an Indian nettlement. 
Arikaclii.— Bandelicr in \Tch. Innt. Papere. nf, .V,, 
IfcJW. ArivetiL— <)ro«co y Borra. Ge<iK.. :M5, \>m. 
■aa Tnamam Jarier Arive«hL— ZapaU (1678) 
^taoccd bf Bancroft. No. Mex. 8tat«s, T. MS. 1884. 

Arixiochic. A Tarahmnare seftieineiit 
on the E. hank of one of the up|>er tribu- 
tariea of Rio Taqoi, lat. 28<* 26^, long. 107*», 



(Miihnalma. Mexico. — Oroaro y fierra, 

iieotf., 3'2;{, lsn4. 

Arisonae (prob. 'inniall sprinjrs' or 'few 
.'jprinjrs' ). Kv idently a former Papapo 
rancheria situated l)etwecn (Juevavi and 
Baric, in Sonora, Mexico, just below the 
]>resent s. ])oundarv of .Vrizona, not far 
from the ."ite of Kopiles. In 1730-41 
the findinf? in its vicinity of some balls of 
native Hilver of fabulous size cannerl a 
larjje influx of treanure weekern, and 
through the fame that the place thus 
temporarily ac«piire«l, it.^ name, in the 
form Arizona, wan later applied to the 
entire eountry thereabout, and, when 
New Mexico was divide<i, was adopted 
an the name of the new Territory. In 
17<>4-<i7 .\rizonac wa.>< a visita <if the nii.«- 
sion of 8aric, on the upper waters of 
Rio Altar, Sonora. See Ilanoroft, Ariz, 
and X. Mex.. :{t)L', .S71, 1SH9. (k. w. ii. ) 

Ariape (accordiuK to Baudelier a cor- 
rupted abbreviation of Hnr-aritz-^xi, the 
native name, while Tlar ly s;iyH it ih from 
the Oimta ariint. ' the great congrega- 
tion of ants'). A former Opata pueblo 
on Rio Sonora, about lat. :10° Sonera, 
Mexico. It became the t^eat of a iSpauish 
mission in 1648, and was afterward the 
capital of tlie state, hut its importani-e a< 
a town deirrea.'ied after the removal of the 
capital to Ures, in 1832, and sul)flequent 
Apache depredationn. AriziH* is identical 
with the .Vrisna of Cii-^taAeda and the 
Ispa of .Taramillo, visite<l by Coronado in 
l.''>40. The i>opulatioii of the mission wtiH 
416 in 1G78, 31b in 1730, and 3r>9 in 1777 
(Doc Hist. Mex., 4tii .mt., i, 4(W. 1856, 
an«l authors (HK)teil IhIow). It is ?io 
longer an Iixlian town. There are ruins 
N. w. of the villaire. ( f. \v. ii. ) 
Aripa.— Hardy. Tniv. In Mo.\.. AVI. IfJO (Oywitu 
nRiuo: 'tticprt Htei»n>irt'ff«tion«>(iintN" (. Aritpa. — 
('Bstafiedii (l.MUi in Hth Kep. B. A. E. 515, 11S96. 
Ariipe.— Kino t Iti'.ttVi in I)<h'. Hist. Mex., 4th cer., 
i.".*<v>. \s.'a;. Asuncion Ariipe. — /apiitn i l»i78i«iuf>teil 
by Hdiirnift, No. Mex. States, I, 'Hf>. Is-^t. Ouafa- 
rUpa.— Ciistjinedrt ( l-VJOl in TeniauxCompans, 
Vi.y.. i\, IKIH. Huo-aritz-pa.— Biindelier, 

<;il<li>l Man IT'i. IS'.K! lOjuitii nnni< .. lapa. — 
.laraiii lli' ni Htti Iti-i-. H. \. 1"... .'is.'i. 

Nuestra Senora de la Asuncion Arizpe. — ()riiz<-(> y 
Bernt, ( h-oh , 1M4H (luission nainet. 

Arkanaite. A variety of the mineral 
brookite, m called from having lieeir dis- 
covered at Magnet Cove, Ark. (Dana, 
Text-boolc Mineralogy, 278, 1888) ; from 
the place and ethnic name Arkrmtatt and 
till I II li-h Huffix -ite. (a. f. c.) 

Arkokiaa. A people formerly living in 
villages chiefly along lower Trinity r., 
Tex. The Spanish piesidio olf San Agu.H- 
tin de Ahumaila wan founded among 
them in 1756, and 50 Tlaxcaltec families 
from s. Mt xi.-o were settled there, but 
the po»t was al>aniloned in 1772. They 
were allied with the Aranama and the 
.Attaeapa. ami \MTe mi ftifiiilly tertus al-o 
with the iiidai, but tiieir linguistic atlin- 
ityianot known. Aooording to Sibley 
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thev minilH'ml alH)ut 80 iiu-u in lT()0-70 
an(f Hubsistecl principally on shellfish and 
fruits, and in ISOo their principal town 
was oil tlif w . jiide of Colorado r. of Tf xas, 
about 2(H) ni. 8. w. of NaoOfKdoi'hes. They 
ha<l another villajje n. of thin, Ix'twoon 
the NeeheH aii«l the Sabine, nearer the 
coast tliaii thf \illan;e,>4 of the Adai. 
Sibley speaks of the Arkokisaas migra- 
tory, V)ut they c(tuld not always have l)een 
entitleil to ihat characterizati*»n. It is 
probable that, owing to the oonditions 
inci<lent to the intruBion of the whit© 
race, the people lH»canie demoralized; 
their tribal relations were broken up. 
their numbers decimated by disease, ana 
the remnant of them wa.« tinally scat- 
terod and diaoiganiased. Of their habits 
very little is known; their Hmgtiage seems 
to havr Imh'Ii distinct from that of their 
neighbors, with whom they conversed by 
signs, (a. c. f.) 

Ae«o«M««a.— LcwK TravolH. 191, 1909, Aoeoaht' 
MWB.— Fliher, Int. Ace. 201, 1M12. AcookMMM.— 
Brackenridge, ViewM of 1^.. ki, 1K14. Aeeok»> 
Mwa.— Sibley. Hint. 8keteht«, 71, lt<U6. Aoo-k** 
WW.— Brackenridge, op. cit.. 87. Aoosmmws. — 
Latham in TranH. Pliilol. 8oc. Lond., 108. lKi6. 
ArkokiML— Yoakum. Hist. Tcz., map, 1K55. Ea- 

SlaoMW.— Clarke in Tex. Hist. Afom. Quar.. ix. 
MaKmuOMm—m. of. 1770 quoted by 
BancBpft, No. Hex. State*, i, 1888. 



dtM.— Bancroft, ibid., MS. Xoxooaaka.— Tex. 
State srehlvee. Aw. 2G, 1780. XeneniieeB.— Doc. 
of 17n tn Tex. State arehivei. llaqtiiMoea.— 
Gentl. of Elvae quoted bj 8bea, Early Voy., 149. 
IMl (eameT). 0eeBau.-4oe. Oeof. jfex^ BuL, 
96C tm, OfeeaalMu— Doe* of 1«0» In T«x. State 



arcliiTe«. QMomiisae.— HciMiea (1778) qnotrd bjr 
Beneioft, No. Hex. State*, i, 661, ISM. Ot«e> 
■eliai.— Doc. of 1791 In Tex. State archive*. 
OiqulaaM.— Yoakum, Hist. Tex., i. 49. 18S5i Os- 
^^virae.— Bobin, Voy. A la Louiiiane, ill, 14, 

Arksatite. According to Dana (Text- 
book Mineralogv', 260, 1888) a fluorine 
mineral whone exact natnre is not yet 

known, named from thr t>kiiiiii Arkmt, 
a tiurd in Urevnland where it wa» discov^ 
ered. (a. f. c.) 

Arlagnak, An Tjjlulirmiut Kskiiiio vil- 
lage near Melville ikmi., on iglulik id., 
lat. 6»» IV SS".— Parrv, Second Vov., 

Arliaktung. An Eskimo village of the 
Akndnirmiut, v. of Home bay, b. Baffin 
land.— Boas in Deutsch. Geog. Bliitt., viii, 
34, 1885. 

Armor. Rhieldt* and bedy armor appear 
til liavc hrcn in m<»re or lens jii-neral nse 
anioiig the Indian tribes v. of Mexico. 
The ERkitno are raid not to employ the 
shield, hilt it \\a- in u.-e amontr tin- tribes 
of the plains, the S. W., and liritish Colum- 
bia, and occasionally among the Iroquois 
and other eiv-tern Indiann. The Plains 
Intlians made their shields of buffalo hide, 
cover(>d with buckskin or elk skin; others 
nsed haski try 1 rnrhlui . cedar ro<ls (Nav- 
alio), osiers or bark (Viruinia indian.s, 
Inxjuoia). With the exception of a sort 
of oblong armor-shield 4 to 5 ft. loQg, made 



of i lk liide hv the Ntlakyapaniuk (Teit in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Anthrop. 8er,» 
1, 1900), the Indian shield is circnlar. The 
decoration of the shield, the ceremonieH 
connected with it^ acqninition, it^ une in 
ritual, etc.. constitute important chapters 
in the art and religion ot the aborigines. 
The shield ceremony of the Hopiand the 
heraldry of the shield among tne Kiowa 
have res|>ectively Imh'O specially studied 
hv l)r .T. Walter Fewki'H and Mr James 
Mooney of the Bureau of American Eth- 
noloffv! Helmets and head defen.ses are 
found among some of the tril>e8 of the 
North Pacific coast, and are often orna- 
mented with the crest of theowner. North 
of Mexico bo«ly armor j)resents at lea^t 
five types: Rows of overlapping plates of 
ivory, none, and, since contact -with the 
whites, iron ( Kskiino, Chukchi) ; twined 
wooden slate (N. W. coast, Shasta, Iro- 
quois, Vinnnia Indians); twined wooden 
nwls ( Alciit, X. W. coast, Columbia r. 
tribes, Klamath, Hupa, Iroquois, Pow- 
hatan, etc.); bands 01 skin arranged in 
tclcscnpinir fashion 
(Chukchi J; coats, 
etc. , of haniened hide 
(Tlin^'it, Haida, Chi- 
no<»k, liupa, Sho- 
shoni, Navabo, Riw- 
nee, Muliawk. etc.). 
The ivory plate ar- 
mor is believed by 
Boas to Ik* an imita- 
tion of the ir(»n armor 
of the Chiikclii, and 
the other plate armor 
mav also lie of x. E. 
Asfatic (Japanese) 
origin. Thcpnwnce 
of the bnffalii in the Mississippi region, 
and of the t ik. moose, etc., in other jiarta 
of the country, had much to do with the 
natnre of armor. The data concemine 
armor among the Indians aresummari/t'd 
by Hough (Primitive American Armor, 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1 89.1. «L>5-<J5l ) . One sort 
of defensive armor did the early KngUsh 
adventurers in Virgiuiagood service on 
o>ie occasion. At the imggestion of Moeeo 
and the friendly Indians. Capt. .John 
!>mith, when fighting a tribe on the Ches- 
apeake, made nse of the " Maaa a womek 
tan-'t t.'*," or shieMs (Smith, Va., i. 1S5, 
1819; Holmes in 13th Kep. B. A. E., 18, 
1 806) . These the English set ** abont the 
fon part of our Boat, like a foreca-«tle, 
from whence we securely beat back the 
Salvages from off the plaine without my 
hnrt " Anil so. protected hv " these litrht 
Tan;eti;i (which are made of little small 
sticks woven betwixt strings of their 
ht'inpc. litif so lirmly that no arrow can 
pi)ssili|v iii.ici- them i." the English drove 
back til)- I lU'Miy. I n general, it may be 
said that the shield and lance were tued 
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chiefly by tiie e«iue8trian tribes of the 
€ip&a oonntry, while body armor, with the 
knife and tomahawk, wen> iriori' in favor 
with those of the timber ami coaft region. 
See MiW<i«. (a. f. c.) 

Axmouehiqiiois (appcirentlv a French our- 
corraption of AUmmimki, 'land of the lit- 
tle (\t}\!,' from itlhwt Mog,' o'lsis diininu- 
tive, ac or ituk 'land,' ** for there were 
many little dopi in the nrairieflof thistmri- 
tory. " — Maurault ). The name given by 
the Abnaki to the country of tlie Indians 
ol the New England coaRt s. of 8aco r. , Me. 
\VilliaintH>n (Ilipt. Main«'. i. 477, is;?!') 
eays they were the Marec-hite^ (Malecite) 
of 8t Joniis r., but Cham plain, who vis- 
ited the AniiouchiijuoiH country, wiy^* that 
it lies beyond, that ie^ h. of, Clioiiacoet 
(Sokoki), and that the language differed 
from that of the Souriqiiois { Miciiiac ) iiinl 
the Ktchimin. Laverdicre atiinii>4 that 
"the French called Alniourhi<iii«»iH wev- 
enil jMoplc-j nr trilK-s that the Kntjlish 
include*! under ll\r term Ma^^achiiHelt*'." 
Accordiiiir to I'arkman ( Jesuitriin N. Am., 
xxi, 1H<)7) the term in«'lnde<l the Aljfon- 
quian triln-H of New Kn>ilan<l — Mohepm, 
requot, Ma.M^'a(■huM•t. Narragan)^t, and 
others "in a chronic state of war with the 
triV>e« of New Brunswick ami Nova Sco- 
tia.*' T.) 

AUeaoochicoU.— Champlniii [ca. 16:t5i. (Euvrefl, v. 
pi., 2. INTO. Ainuiaehieoia.— V'ftniniilo, Abnti- 
kIb. 50. It^S. AlmoochicnoU.— chHniplain (1616), 
CEuvms. IV. 73. 1870. Alnouehicoiaen.- Dutch map 
of I616in N. Y. ('<>|. lute, i, Almouohiquou.— 
Manimult. ili«t. .\hi>nnki>. 4, \sc<t\. Alinouchi- 
aooi««.- rimiiipliiin ( 160.i;., (Kiivre^. ni^ 62. 1870. 
Annouchicois. — ( 'hiiinplHlii i liiut) 



1870. AmeiMliiaiMU.— Jli*. Kvl. (or 16U, 88. 185H. 
■.—Ale " ~ ~ " - 



w^^. i6Uj sa. 

Icedo, Die. Oeoff., I. IfiS, 1786. 

AnMonm. See Rucnxni. 
Anmtaen ('it i8 a lyin^ lo^;.' — Hewitt). 
A Horoa village sittiateil near Pt. Cock- 

bum, on tlie n. nhore of Nattawawipa l«iy, 
Ontario, in HviM. — Jesuit Kelation for lH;Ui, 
133, 18&8. 

A^saguntacook. A trilie of t he Abnaki 
confederacy, formerly living in Androtw-o^- 
ginco.,Me. Their villajre, which l>oretlK' 
same name, waHon Andrcwcoggin r., prob- 
ably near Lewiston. The various nam«*H 
u - d iiidi.HTiiiiinately forthetrilx'and the 
river ma^' be reeolve<i into the fonna Am- 
moacoggin and Amm^ntacmik, which 
have received different interpretationK.all 
seeming to refer to the presence of tish in 
the stream. The namememsto have been 
uwd only fi r tlir p:nt of the river in An- 
droeooggin co. between the falln near Jay 
and thoee near IjewiHton. The nret^ent 
name wa« i)hfaini'<l hy chaiijrinn u"' fir'^t 
part of the word to .\n<iro^ in compliment 
to Gov. Androe. Tlie Arofmgnntarook 
lived MD the edtre of the first Kntrlish hettle- 
mentj^in Maine, and ci)nhe<juently suffered 
mach in the various Indian warn, in which 
thevtook a prfiniinent part frf)in l'i7'> until 
their removal to Canada. Their town watj 



burned by the KneliBh in 1690. As the 
RettlemfiDto pushed into the interior the 
Waweno<*, at the mouth of the river, 
moved upand joined the Aro^ajjuntacook, 
and at a later period the coml»ine<l triln.* 
moved Htill farther up and joine<l the 
Rocameca. These movements le<l to 
much confnsioti in the statements of 
writers, as' the united tribes were com- 
monly known by the name of the lead- 
'm)i one, the Ar«>sa>funtacook or AndroM- 
i'uggin. These tribes, together with the 
Pigwacket, removed toSt FranciK, Canada, 

soon after thedefeat of the rccjuawketby 
Lioveweli in 1725. Here the Arutsagmi- 
taoook were still the principal tribe and 

tlieir dialect (.Mmaki) wils adopted by 
ail the inhabitants of the village, who 
were frequently known collectively as 

A r< '-aL'nnt:ic(K>k. (.r. M. ) 

AdgccanUbook. — I)<ic. of 1709 in N. Y. I )<»!•. Col. 
Hist.. v,»4;. JH.V». AUijaiiUjwl.— <;Ht^. ti.-i. I'ttiob- 
-cot M.S., B. A. K.. 1HH7 , I'cnohKcot iitinif for i\w 
M 1 rniu iH Iiidime<; pi. .\l>iKMnt»'k'witik). Ama- 
ra»coygin.— StoiiKlitoii i Ui'.t.^j in N. 'S'. I>ih'. Col. 
Hist,. IX, »jl3. l>Ho6. Amarucogin. I n I'Mihcrie, 
Hl»t. .\m., IV, 40, AmareBcoggin, - Irum- 

bull. CiTin., H. 77, Amariicogjini. - scliool- 

iTiitl, linl. TritifH, V '.'■.M, )>vV>. Amaro»oog(«n. — 
Hmk. . Hk. liul."., bk. 8. ION, 1H4H. AniM*»%inU- 
eook 1 nn' iit N. Y. Illxt. Ma^.. IW. Amer- 
a«!o»en. — I'iki' (ICyO) in Drake. In<l. Wary, 152, 
182.). Amereioofin.— DoukIhv. .^^uinnmry, i, 1»5, 
17iv». Ameriscoggina. — GallHtiii in Irans. Am, 
Antiq. Soc. II, :i-_>, IKMi. Atnerriaconin.— Miiinc 
Hi.ii. S<K'. Coll., ni, ^u. \<i\. AnuruuUuuuie.— 
Vaudnuil (1721) In N. Y. Dor. C«l. Hint., 901. 
IS^.^ Amir— aeau.— IHh'. of 1CU3 in N. Y. I>o<-. 
Col. Hist, IX, 671. 18M (miMirint). Ammaraaooc- 



giii.—<3eoff«town treaty (17f7) in Maine liist.Sqc. 
Coll.,Tl.28l.lMN. AamarMMggia.- 
Htat. 8<K'. Coll., n, tin. 1827. A 



.— SHinoitiN.H. 



ChoTch (1660) In HsM. Hlit. Stic. Coll.. 4tta a., v, 
271, 1861. AMaMHMBBM.— Dvake. Bk. Inds.. ilk. 
8. 104, 3SI8. AmMMMrfa.— Mather. Magnalla 
1 171X2) quoted IwDmkarBkrinds., bk. 3. 1M.1M8. 
kBiaMngn.— flagadaboe treaty ( it»0) in HSia 

Hi0t.Boc.Coll..8di.,l.lI8,lti2f>. iiafiMiini 

CatPO conference (1727) In N. H. Blflt BorrTMl.,, 
n, 261. 1M27. AaaaaffnatMoeka.— 8aUlT«n in Haw. 
HI.«t. Coll., Ifit H.. IX. 210, IIW4. AaaMcoata^ 
kook.— Drake, Bk. Inds.. vi, IMM. Aaaaacnati- 
OMka.— Williamiion in N. V. Dctc. CoI«Ilist.. IX, 

475, IHS.*). Anaau^Dtakook .Schoolcraft. Ind. 

Tribes, in, 527, 1^ vt. AadroMOffgiiis.— 8uliiTan In 
.Ma.s.-*. Hi-t. }4oc. Coll.. iJtt IX. 210, IXM. Aa> 
mougheawgan.— Hmith (lf52y), Virjinnin, ii. 177, 
ri'pr. iHlt). ABairkakaa.— Putherie, Uiflt. Am., 
lit. 1H>J. 17.'t3. Ar«aagantacooka.— Colman (1726) 
in M)u<«. HIM. .~i c\ < o]l.. lot VI, 115. IHOO. 
AritaguntMooka. — Uniki-. Hk. IndH., bk. 3. 152, 
Aroaagantakuk. — Kchim- in Stnnforfi, Coin- 
iwnd., NX), WH. Aroaaguntacook. — Itnike. Triuf. 
Wild.. 144. \^\\. Aroaaguntakuk.— Viitrr, Mith- 
rldnten, jit. S, si-e. 3. :n<0. isiC. Arouaeguntecook.— 
DoiikI""*. .snniniury, i, Ih.'>, 17V>. Arraaagunta* 
oook. — Kdliiioulb roiif. (\'Ti) in Maine Hift. S<^k-. 
Coll., III. l:iH, is'ki. Arr»agunt«oooka.~Falnioiith 
trctitv ri |«>rt 1 17.'«.). ibiil., Arreguntenocka. — 
IVnlialLav I ITJt, I in N. H IliMt. .'i<M'. Coll., t. rjy, 
Arreraguntecook. — Fiilinontli treaty re|Mirt, 
>pi>. <'il. Arreruguntenocka. — Nili-s {rn. ITt'.l) in 
Hi-i s<« . ( ■•11., lih S..V, l-vil. Arreaagon- 
Ucook.- < nv i.roi.i, \ ir.'T) in .V. H. Hift. S(m'. Coll., 
II, 2<'.l, l^JT. Arrptaguntacooka. -FHlnionth eonf. 
report (17^7» in .Miuiie llist. Soe. Coll , iii. 4i;5, 
IIh-k'). Arreiaguntecook. l-ulimniili m. 'y riixirt 
(lT2t'.K iliiil., ;>'^<. o'.H.!. Arreseguntecook. \\'\<\. 
Arreaeguntoocook.— Falinont li Ireiily jcmrijnl 
(ITJ'.M. ibid.. IV, l'>". Arretuguntoocooks.— 
Ilti'l., 1 •.1. Arseguntecokes. — Dn<'iuni ■ i i>\ IT(V| in 
N. Y. Due-. Cul. Uist.. Vll.till. Ib5(>. Araikantegfl.— 
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French letter < 17*21) in Mass. Hist. s.m-. Coll.. -j*! 
s., vm. 26-.', IHiy. AninMfnntekooki.— lotir, 
niiiji. 177".' Aruseyuntekooka.— JetTcrvN, Frtiirh 
Doiii . i>i. 1. iiiiip. ITi.i Asaafuntioook,— Hecord 
(17.V. I 111 .MiiiiU' Hi^L Soc. Coll.. VII. IW. 1S76. 
Er»pgontegog.— (jVleH iiT26), ilii<i . III. :Vu. 18SS. 
MuMkicA.— Purcbas (1626), ibid., v, ln6. iHoT. 

AfottfkoMA, AfviiflMUi. See Raccoon. 

Arpik. An RMkimo \ illajc in w. Orei'ii- 
lanti, lat. 73°. — MedUeleluer oiu Griiu- 
land, viit, map, 1889. 

Arrohattoc (cf. Delaware nUtihattek, 
'empty,' 'all gone.' — Heckewelder). A 
tribe Off the Powhatan confederacy, fonn- 
t'rly living ill Henrico co., Va. Tliev had 
30 warriors in 1H08. Their chief village, 
of the same name, was on James r., 12 m. 
below the falln at Richnu uhI. on the ppot 
w here Henrico wai< built in IMll. (j. m. ) 
Arrohateok.— .Smith (UV29). Virginia, I. 142, repr. 
1MH>. Arrohattock.— Dnili.-, Uli. In<is., bk. 4, 7. 
IHiH. Arrowhatockt.— Smith, on. <>it.. I. lie. Ar- 
rowkatoea.— BouOinut, btor in the West, 
An«hano«k.-«mlth, op. cit, 11,10. bnkatoA.— 
Ibid., 1. 117. 

Arnvheadi. The separate Upe or points 
of arrow-ahaftB. Amon^cthe Indian tribes 
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many were iii:i<l«'«if Hint aiul other varie- 
tii'H of 8tone, m well aa lione, horn, antler, 
flhell, wood, and copper. Cojumt was 

iiiuch nse<l l)y sm h tribe- as were able to 
ubLainaouppiy from the L. Smxjrior region 
and to some extent by those of British 
Cnliiiiibia and Ala.-ika. Iron has hirjrely 
taken tlie phice of thene niut«-riulri t-ince 
th'e coming of the whites. In stone im- 
plements of this class the only line of dis- 



tinction between arrowheads and spear- 
heads is that of size. Very few flint 
arrow headH are as much us 2 inches long, 
and these are quite slender; thick or 
strong ones are much shorter. Solid 
flesh, iH'in^ almost as resifstant a?* noft 
rubber, could not i^ |)enet rated by a 
large pro- 
je»-tileun- 
I e 8 R it 
were pra- 
jK>lle<i by 
greater 
I> o w e r 
than can 
be ob- 
tained 
fro in a 
Ik)w with- 
out artiti- 




m III 



cialaid w liit !i is not at the comnian«l of a 
Havage. The shajx.'of llicfitone arrowhead 
aroongthe Indian tril)eflisiuiua)lytriangQ« 
lar or |X)inted-oval, though nome have 
very slender blades with expandinjtt ljat<c. 
Many of them are notched. The.se were set 
in a slot in the end of the shaft and tied 
with sinew, rawhide, orcord, which passed 
thron);h the notches. ThofH.* without 
notches were secured by the cord passing 
over and under the an^le at the base in a 
fi^rnre-S fa.shion. It iH said that war ar- 
rows often had the bead loosely attached, 
so that it wonld 
remain in the 
wound when the 
shaft was with- 
drawn, while 
the hunting 
I>oint was firmly 
w^Mirivl in onler 
that the arrow 
mijrht be recov- 
ered entire, 
(line, gum, and 
cement were 
U!«e«l in some sec- 
tions lor lixing 
the noint or for 
rcnderin); the 
fastening more 
secure. The ac- 
companying dia- 
gram will e\- 
])Uiin the differ- 
ent terms usetl with reference to the 
oompletedarrowhead. A K|H'ciinen which 
hits the end rounded or S4juarc<l instead 
of flattened is known as a "bunt." As 
a rule Imth feces are worked off equally 
soasto bring theed«:e o|i|M»sitethe middle 
plane of the blade, tbougti it is sometimes 
a little on one side. For the greater 
part these seem to he redresstnl onlinary 
tipearheads, knives, or arrowheads whose 
points have been broken off, though some 
appear to have bem originally made in 
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this form. A few arc smooth Of jxiI'ihIumI 
at the euilb, as il ujhiI for knives t^r scrap- 
era; but mofit of them have no marks of 
UM* except (iicji.-inrially such as woiiM re- 
cult truin l)eing »hut or ^<t^uck ugaiui«t a 
hMtd snbcttMice. It is probable that their 
purpost* wa>« to >»tuii hinis or small jr.iiiu*, 
monler to f'erure tiie jM-lt or j»luma«;f irw- 
fp»m cuta or blood Btain. Thoy an' rrla- 
tivi ly f«'w ill rmmlM'r. thoiiph wi<lt ly din- 
tributtti in area. Tin- Kskimo «'mpIoy 
am>whea<ls of ntonc of usual tonus. 

Consult Al.lM.tt (1) Prim. Indus.. ISSl, 
(2Hn Surv. \V. l(H>th Mt-ri.l.. vii, 1H79; 
Beauchanip in Bull. N. Y. Stiitt* Mus., 
no. IH. 1897, ami no. bO, 1902; Fowkt* in 
13th Kep. B. A. K., ISW; Mooreheacl, Prt>- 
hint. Iniplf., 19tK); Morgan, lieaffue of the 
Iroqoois. 1904; Nonlt'nskiohl.Cfiff Dwt ll- 
eraof Mesa Venle, 1893; Ran in Smithson. 
('• lit . 1S7»>; \Vil.«ion in Kep. Nat. 

Mus. 1897, 1H99; the Reports of the Sniith- 
tonianlnpt ; the Am. Anthrr)iM)Io>n><t; the 
Am. Antiquarian; the -Xn liM'ologiit; the 
Antiquarian, (o. r. w. u. h. ) 

limra^ Bowt, aad <|idwn. The bow 
and aiTOW waa the most useful and nni* 




TYFICAl. QUIvIB; •.*v«mO 



verasl weapon and iiuplenient of the 
eha«e poaseaBed by the Indians n. of 
Mexii ci for ftriking or pierdng distant 

objects. 

AaaowB. — A complete Indian arrow is 
made upof nix parts :IIea<l, shaft, fore-ahaft. 
shaftment, featlierinx, and nock. TiitsHj 
filler in material, form, measurement, 
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(lec()ratii>ii, ami a.«S('ml)la>:e, at-cfinling to 
inilivitluals, locality, an«l triU*. Arrow- 
heads have three parts: Body, tang, and 
ImrhH. There are two kinds of arrow- 
heads, the hlunt an«l the sharp. Blunt 
h. are for Htunning, Iwin^r to^wnhape*!. 
The rt«', Paiute, and others tieil short 
btickij c-ru88wise un the en<l ol the (<lmft8 
of boys' arrows for killing bixds. Sharp 




TVKS or ARROWHeAM 



am tuln nrl-. are <>f two <'lasses, the lance- 
olate, uliich ran Im- withdrawn, and the 
sagittate, intendeil tor hoidint; (ranie or 
for ranklitijr in the wound. The former 
are uml on hunting;, the latter ou war or 
retrieving arrow s. In theS. \V. a sharp- 
ened fon'shaft of hard w ood .«erve.s for the 
head. An tic and N. W. coast arn)W8 
have heads of ivory, bone, wixxl, or cop- 
per,a8well as of stone; elsewhen* they are 
more generally of stone, i hipi»e<l or |k>1- 
iahed. Many of the arrow hea<is from 
those two areas an- either tW()-prontted, 
thrtH*-pron>fed, or luirpo<in-shaiHMl. The 
head is attached to the shaft < ir foreshaftbv 
lashing with sinew, by rivetinjr, or with 
gum. Among the Ksklnio the harbe<i 
head of hone is stuck loosely intoastx'ket 
on the shaft, so that this will come out 
and the hea<l rankle in the wound. The 
l)ar1»s of the onlinary chip|K'd liead are 
usually alike ou both sides, but in the 
long examples from ivory, bone, or wood 
the ItarhiiiL' is either nilateral or imi- 
lateral, one-barbeil or many-barbed, alike 
on the two sides or different. In addition 
to their use in huntingand in war, arrows 
are commonly used in games and cere- 
monies. A mong certain Hop! priesthoods 
arrow hi ad- an* ti*'d to handoleer>- as i>r- 
iiauients, an<l among the ZuAi they are 
fretiuently attached to fetishes. 

Arrowshafts of the simpU'st kind are 
reeds, canes, or stems of wood. In the 
Arctic region they are made of driftwood 
or are hits of hone lashe<l to^'tlier. and 
are rather short, owing to the scarcity of 
material. The foreshaft is a piece of 

Ivory, bone, or heavy w 1. Amon*; the 

Eskimo foreshafts are of lioue or ivorv on 
wooden shafts; in Oalifomia, of hard 
wf>o<l oil shafts (>{ jtithy or otlier liuht 
woixl; fnim California acn»s« the 4,'*'"ti- 
nent to Florida, of hard wood on cane 
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shafts. The t«haftniente in luuMt arrows 
are plain; bat on the W. ooaat they are 





Mmv tumom n urr bthmomt- 
nui iamw. (umtm, 
t m.) 
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minted with fxtripM for identification. 

rill" riaiiis Imliaiis and tlx- .Ti< arilla« cut 
Hhallow Ki'«^'uveti length wine down their 
arrowghafts, called '* lightning marka," 
or *' blo<Ml jrn«)v«>s," and also are said by 
Indians to ki't'p the Hhaft from warping 
(Fletcher) onto direct the fii)rht. The 
featlicrinjr is an important fcatnrc in the 
IntUan arn>w, «liffering in the s|M'cies ut 
birds, the kind and nunitxT of frathera 

Hii!l in tiu'ir form, 
k'ngth, and manner 
of setting. As to the 
numlM-r of featiiern, 
arrows are either 
witliout fj-athering. 
t\vo-feiith«T«'<l, or 
three-fea»hered. As to form, featlit rs art' 
whole, aa among moct of the Kskimo and 
some S. W. triln's. or halved or notche<l 
on the e<l>res. In len>;tli they vary from 
the very short feathering on S. \V. arrows, 
with long reed itbaft« and heavy f«tre- 
i>haftf), to the long feath- 
erinj; on Plains arrows, 
w ith their short shafts of 
hard wood. The feath- 
ers are m.'t on tli«' sliaff- 
ment either flat or rmli- 
ating; theendanrelashed 
with sinrw, strai«^dit or 
douhled under, aiid the 
middles an* either free or glned down. In 
-oiMi' arrows thr-n- a sliirht riflintr, dn«' 

i»erhai>stoth«-t\\ i.-t nee«ie<i tu make a tight 
It, though it is not raid that this feature is 
infcritioiial. Tin- norks of arrows, the 
part containing the not« h for the string, 
arc. in the Arctic, flat; in the S., wlu re 
n-cd -halts were «>!nploy»v|, i vlindrical : 
and iti loealilitM w here the .•^Iiaftj^ were 
cut,balboas. fiesideiiitanseaaapierciog 
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or striking projectile, special formtjof the 
arrow were ein ployed as a toy, in gaming, 

in divining, in rain- 
iitaking, in cerenionv, 
in symh<»lism, and in 
miniaturi' forms with 
prayer- stick.s. The 
nuKlulus in arrow- 
making waa each 
man's arm. The 
nmnufacture of ar- 
rows was usually at- 
tended with much 
ceremony. 

The utmost Hit[ht, 
the certainty of aim, 
and the piercing pow- 
er of Indian arrows 
are not known, and stories abont them 
are greatly exaggcrat«'<l. Tlie Inmtcr or 
warrior got a.^ near to his victim as poufi- 
ble. In shooting he drew his right nand 
to liis car. His how register s(5ircely cx- 
ceede<i tin i»ounds, yet arrows are said 
to have gone (piitr through the 
iHNty of a buffalo (Wilson in Ri^ 
Nat. Mus. for 1897, 811-988). 

Bows. — ^The bows of the 
N'ortli Americans an- (piite 
a.>> interesting jis their ar- 
rows. The varied envi- 
ronments qnicken«'<l the 
inventive faculty anil pri>- 
duce<l several varieties. 
They an' distinguished hy 
the materials and the 
parts, which are known as 
itat k, Indly, wings, grip, 
nocks, and string. The 
varieties are as l(»llow: 
(1 ) S<'lf-lM>w, made of one 
piece; (2) comjM>und ]>ow, 
of several piece- of wood, 
lM)ne, or horn la.shed to- 
gether; (3) sinew-backed 
how, a 1>< '\\ I if driftwood or 
other brittle wood, rein- 
forced with cord of sinew 
\s rajiju d many tinu's 
uiioiit it lengthwise, from 
wing to wing: (4) sinew- 
lined bow, a self-lhuv, the 
back of which is further 
strengthened with sinew 
udued on. In some cases 
l)ows were decorated in 
colors. 

The varieties cliaracter- 
izm^ the cidture areas are 
distinguisheil as follow: 

1. .lrf7*V. — Compound 
bows in the E., very 
clumsy, owing to scarcity of material; 
the grip mav Im' of wood, the wings 
of whale's ribn or bit;^ of wood from 
whalers. In the W. excdlent ainew- 
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backed bows were made ou bodies of 
driftwood. Aeifttic influence is apparent 

in them. (See Boas in (ith Ref.. IV A. E., 
399-ti6i^, 1884; Muidocb in Uth iiep. 
B. A. E.. lSS-617. mi, and Rep. Nat 
MuK for 1SS-4, :;07-n]«. ) 

2. Sorttwni AlhitjKmtm. — Long.j^traiglit 
bows of willow or birch, with wotxTen 
wri.'it-Lninnls prnjcctinjr inm\ the l>elly. 

'^. >Sl hviTaice and Eimtrm I'uitfd 
St'des. — Self'bows of ash, second-growth 
hickory, owiire <>miijre (bois d'arc), oak, 
or other l»ard wtHxi. 

4. fiulj Sttitrg. — I-ong Ik)wj», rectangu- 
lar in flection, of walnat or other hard 
wood. 

5. Xorhf )iitM.—{l) SelM>ow of oeage 
oranjre or other hard wo(kI; (2) a coni- 

Eonnd bow of several .strips of buffalo 
orn lai<he<l together and strengthened. 
t>. Xfjrth Panfic rooxt. — Bows with 
roundetl grip and flat wings, usually 
made of yew or ce<lar. 

7. Fiaxrr-Cohtmh'tfi region. — Similar to 
No. 6, but with wingH much shorter and 
the nocks* curvetl sharply outward. 

8. Inierivr ba$in. — A long slender stick 
of rode form: man^ are atrengtbened by 
mean- <>f a -.^inew lining on the back and 
cross wraL>ptng«. 

9. Ol^/omta.— Like No. 7, bnt neatly 
line<I with sinew and often prettily deoo- 
rated. 

10. Sotitktrett. — Like No. 8, but seldom 

*itu'W-Iiru'd (Na\ah(.\. Small iminted 
bows are uj*ed much in ceremony, i-spe- 
ciallv by the Pueblos, who depoHit them 
ill sbrincH. In the s part of this area 
long Cottonwood tntws witli crot^s lathing 
are employ e<i by Yuman and Piman 
tri^r-=. Tlif .Ticanl!;^ make a ctipid'n 
Ixnv, strengthened with bands of sinew 
wranping. 

Tne bow? r nf the Rwkiefi have little 
distinction oi jartt), but the w. Eskimo 
and Pacific; slope varieties have flat wings, 
and the former Mh«jW8 connection with 
Asia. The utx'ks are in w.)me tril>es alike, 
but amonu the Plains IndiauH the lower 
nnck is cut in at one aide only, iiow- 
st rings are (A sinew cord tieil at one end 
and looped at the other. 

Wkiht-ulard. — When the Ijowman's 
left arm was expr^ed he wore a wrist- 
guard of bide or other suitable mat^'rial 
to break the blow of the released string. 
Wriift-inJards were also decorated for cere- 
nK'inal piiri'oses. 

Akkow REL.KASB. — ArTOw relesso is the 
way of holdinfr the nock and letting loose 

tilt' arrow in ^hootiri).'. Md-m- (1t"^iTibes 
loui methods among the trilx'S n. of Mex- 
ico, the first three being Indian: (1 ) Pri- 
mary release, in which the tmck i^- ht ld 
betweeu the thumb and the first joint of 
the forefinger; (2) secondary release, in 



which the middle and the ring lingers 
are laid inside of the string; tertiary 
H'lt a?<(', in wliirli the ncM-k is held be- 
tween the ends of the forefinger and the 
middle finger, while the first three fin- 
jffTH art- liookffl (in the strinf. f-i'i tlu^ 
Metlitei ranetin iiietliod, coQtined to the 
Eskimo, w hose arrows have a flat nock, 
in which the strinp is drawn with the 
ti]>M of the first, second, uikI third fingers, 
the nock l)eing lightly held Iwtween the 
first and the second fingers. Morae finds 




METHODS OF AH MO* '<l .tAS£ 

that among the North American tribes, 
the Navaho, Chippewa, Micmac, and Pe- 
nobscot uwd till" priniary rcU^a^'e; the 
Ottawa, Cliippfwa, ami Ziifii tin- second- 
ary; tlu- ( »inaha, Arapaho, Cheyenne, 
Assiniboin, Comanche, Crows, Siksikay 
and some Navaho, the tertiary. 

(irivERa. — ^The form of the <|uiverde» 
ftende<l on the size <)f the bow and ar- 
rows; the material.**, determintMl by the 
region, are skin or W(K)d. Sealskin (juiv- 
ers are used in the Arctic n'^ion; beauti- 
fully decorated examples of deerskin are 
common in Canada, alsi. k, of the Rock- 
ies and in the Interior baain. On the 
Pftfific €fwt redar quIverB are eniploytxi 
I'v fill' rarii if-iisiiiu' trilt*--, an<l others 
make them of nkina uf the otter, moun- 
tain lion, or coyote. 

In addition to the works cite<l under 
the Hubject Arruwiieadit, wmult Oushing 
(1) in Vroc. A. A. A. S., xliv, 1896, (2) 
in Am. Anthmp., vm. IH^.'S; Cnlin, Am. 
ludian (iames, 24th Kep. H. A. K., 1905; 
Mason, N. Am. Bowsi Arrows, and Qniv- 
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en, in Hep. BmithiMni. Inst. 1893, 1894; 
MardocI), Stu<lv of Kskimo Bows, Itt'p. 
Nat Mud. 1884/ 1885; Murue, Arrow Re- 
lease, in Bull. EsBex Inst., 1885; Arrows 
and Arrow -makers, in Am. A iiflinip., ■}'>- 
74, 1891; attio variouH KeporUii of the Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology, (o. t. m. ) 

Arroyo Grande. A I'iiiia settlrmeiit in 
B. Arizona with 1 lU inlmL>it«intM in 1858. 
MLAnif* Oiaait.— Bailey In Ind. Aff. R«p., 208, 

AnMk. A tribe living in 1608 in the 

vi<"inity of tlu' Sanqtitiairli, Naiise, and 
Nantiroke (Smith, ilist. Va., i, 175, 
repr. 1819). They are not note<l on 
Smith's map, hut thr Nause and Nanti- 
ooke arc, hy whiih their location is in- 
dicatt'd liH on Nanticoke r., in Dorches- 
ter or Wicomico CO., Md. (j. m.) 
Arocck.— Bozman, Maryland, 1.12, 1887 (misprint). 
Aneli.— PurchaM Pilgrimefl. iv. 1713. 

Artnk. An Eskmio villa^fe in h. (ireen- 
land, w. of Cape Farewell, lat. 61°. — 
Nansen, First Crossing of Greenland, 
map. 1890. 

Art. Till' term "art" is sometiini's ajn 
plied to the whole rau^ of man's cultural 
activities, but as here enii>loyed it is in- 

tendt'(l to refer oidy to thusc cleiiu nts of 
the arts which iu the higlier Btages of cul- 
tore come fully within the realm of taste 
atul cnhninatc in th«> ornaiucntal and 
fine arts (nee (Vrfiumot/). Among primi- 
tive |)eoples many of these esthetic ele- 
ments i»rii:iiiate in rc1i>.Mi>iis syiiihoiism. 
Among the tribeH n. ol Mexico such 
elements are exceedingly varied and im> 
portaiit, and extend in Hune degree to 
all hranches of tJie art*< in which plastic, 
graphic, sculptural, constructional, and 
a.«sociativ(> j^rrK-eesi's are applica^>le, a.M 
well &H to the emlKdlishnient of the hu- 
man pemm. The^e BymlH)lic elements 
consist very lar^dy of natnnd forms, en- 
peciallv of men and l»ea.>!its, and of such 
natural phen<3mena an the nun, stars, 
lightning, and rain; and their intnxluc- 
tion is prnhahly due largely to the general 
Ix'lief that synd)ols carry with them some- 
thing of the e8t>ence, something of the 
mystic influence of the beings an«l i»oten- 
cies which they are assumed to represent. 
In their introdtictiun into art, however, 
these symbo's are subject to «M«thetic in- 
fluence and supervision, and are thus 
projH'rly clusHed a^ emlM;lli8hmentM. Iu 
use they are modified in form by the va- 
rious convent iiinali/.ing agencies of tech- 
ni<]ue, and a multitude of variants arise 
which connect with and shade into the 
gn-at hiMly of [mrcly cnii viMitiutial deco- 
ration. Not infrei^uently, it is l)eHeve«l, 
the purely conventional <)esigns originat- 
ing m the esthetic impuKe rec*>ive sym- 
bolic inter|»retatiniis, ^riving rise to vtill 
greater complexity. Kntering into the 
arts and sul>je< t t' > similar influeix-cs an- 
alHO many ideographic uigUH and rejire- 



sentations which contribute to embellish- 

ment and to the development of purely 
esthetic pha-^t'-n of art. These elements, 
largely pictographic, contribute not only 
to the growth of the fine art, painting, 
but equally to the development of the 
recordmg art, writing. The place occn- 
pie<l hy the rellL'ious, idi'ou'rapliic. and 
simplv esthetic elements iu the vuriouH 
arts of the northern tribes may be briefly 
reviewed: 

(1) The huihling artf, employed in 
constructing dwellings, place»«of worship, 
etc., as practised n. of Slexi( o, althougli 
generally prinntive, endxKly various re- 
ligious and (>stheticelements'in their non- 
essential elaborations. As a rule, the?»o 
are not evolved fronj the constructive fea- 
tures of the art, nor are they expressed 
in terms of constniction. The prinntive 
builder of hoa«ea dei»euds mainly on 
the arts of the sculptor and the painter 
for his embcdlishment^. Annmg Pueblo 
tribes, for example, conventional figures 
and animals are painte<l on the walls of 
the kivas, and on their doois elaborate 
symbolic figures and religious personages 
are represente<l in dry-painting (<j. v. i ; at 
the sametimenonsi^nificant pictorial sub- 
jects, as well as purely decorative designs, 
occur now and then on the interior walls, 
and the latter are worked out in crude pat- 
terns in the stonework of the exterior. 

Though the liiiildinizs thenisel\es pre-ent 
manv iuten-.sting features of form and pro-, 
portion, construction has not been bmnght 
toany considerable iloirn'c under the stiper- 
visiohof tii.>^te. Thedwelliugsof primitive 
trilies in various |>artsof the country, omi- 
struded of reeds, gra.«s, sod. bark, mats, 
and the like, are l»v no means devoid <»f 
that comeliness which results from care- 
ful coti^trncti'iu, but they sfiow few defi- 
nite tracts ol tlu' intluence of eithersym- 
iH>Iism or the estheticidea. The skin Upis 
of the Plains tri1)es ]>resent tempting sur- 
faces to the artist, and are fre^pieiitly taste- 
fnllv adorned with heraldic and religious 
synd»ols and with graphic designs painted 
in brilliant colors, while the grass lo<lge 
is emViellished by emphasizing certain 
constructive features in rhythmic order, 
after the manner of l>asketry. The 
houses of the N. \V. coa.«t tribes, built 
wholly of wood, are furnished within 
with carved and painted pillars, whose 
main function is practical, ^inco they 
serve to 8UpiH>rt the roof, while tlie to- 
tem-poles and mortnary columns outside, 
still more elaborately emtiellishtHl, are 
e.ssentially emblematic. Tiie walls both 
within and without are often covered 
witli brilliantly colored (lesigns emlx:Kiv- 
ing mythologic conceptions. Although 
these stmctures de|H'nd for their effect 
largely on the work of the sculptor and 
the painter, they show decided archi- 
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tectora] proniise, and migiirest the pof?nbil- 

itips r.f lilj^'litT (h'\ i ll ijiiiH'Ut and final es- 
thetic control, as in tlie great architectu- 
ral styles of the Old World. (8eo Archi^ 
ierttire, I>ry-pfiitithni, IlttKU<i!i>,us. ) 

(2) The art o( sculpture, which includes 
also carving, had its birth, no doubt. In 
tlie fa«hi< •tiitiL' <tf iniplcincnts. iitetiHib^, 
ornaments, an«i yacretl objects; and eni- 
bel]if>hiT]ent«>, fvniU»Iic and ejjthetic, 
which were iit fir^t entindy Hulwrdinate, 
were gradually ititro<Iuced aa culture ad- 
vanced, and aniDi'L' some of the north- 
em trihx'f arquin<i prfjit promitipnc*'. 
The H-iilpitire elaUiratioiiw consist of life 
elenienti*, Huch as men and l^'ast^i, exe- 
cute<l in rehef and in the round, and hav- 
ing an esthetic a» well as a reliKiouH func- 
tion. This stroni; sculptural tendency is 
well illustniti 1 In- the Aonv pines, oma- 
mentH, and iriiayes oi the nit»iiiid-l)iiilder8 
of the Misfiiaxippi valley, the carvings of 
the pilt -<1 wellers of Flori*la, the masks, 
utensil.^, uud totem j>oles of the N. W. 
coast tril)es, and the spirited ivory carv- 
ings of the F^kirno. Si-tdpture, the tine 
art. is but a higher pham* of these ele- 
mentary manifestations of the esthetic. 
(See Sriilplure and Carving.) 

i 3) The pla.«»tip tat was pnioti>w»d with 
mmn nkill by all the more advancvd 
American tribes. North of Mexico the 
pottw^s arthad mad#» exceptional progress 
III t\M> jireal spi-fiiili/atK ii) areas* — the 
Pueblo t uuutry of the S. W. and the 
MisMssippi valley — and symbolic ele- 
mt-nts, il< ir I 'l mainlv from tlie animal 
kii)gd(»iu, were freefy iutrotluce<l, not 
only as mrxlifications of the fundamental 
8haj>e8 <if \a.<c<, hut as emlwllishnientH 
vanouul^' and taijtefully applied. The 
sopervimon of taste extended also to the 
simple forms of vases, the outlines In'ing 
in many <'ase*j highly pleiu^ing even to 
pe rsfins o f < • n 1 1 u rt • . i !^e I'ltttrrj/. ) 

(4) r]<i-«-ly ailie<l witli tlif j.la'^lic art i« 
the metallurgii* art, whii-h lia«i made 
sufficient pn:)gress among the tril>eH n. of 
Mexico to fli-jplay traces of the strong 
alx)rigitial bent for the eathetic. From 
the mound>< of Ohio, especially from the 
Chillicothe district, many imjUements, 
ornamenti', and symbolic objects <}( cop- 
per have been obtained, certain highly 
conventional ornamental figures in sheet- 
copper being e8ix'<'ially noteworthy'. 
From moimds of the Etowah group, in 
(ieonna, numerous repousse image^^ exe- 
ciit^fin sheet-copper have been recovpn^l 
which, a» illuHtrations of artistic as well 
as of mechanical achievement, take prece- 
dence over most other aboriffinal works 
X. of Me\ir< I. I'^vt- f'o/iii' r. )r>!'iF-tf(irl:) 

(5) The textile art, which for present 
pur|>n<iRi may be refiarded as including, 
r)e>-i(1t s u ra\ Ing |)ro|»er, the arts of bas- 
ketry, needlework, bead work, quill work, 



featherwork, etc., as practised by tlie 
northern triU's, aboim<ls in Ixjth* sym- 
bolic and purely decorative elements of 
embellishment. The former have their 

nri>:in.a>i in thf otherarts, in mythology, 
and the hitter ari«e mainly from'the tech- 
nical features of the art itself. No branch 

I if art pra( ti<( il bv the primitive tribes 
calls so (*onstantly f«>r theexerciite of taste 
as doe^ this, anfi'prol>ably none has con- 
trilnited >-i>L'n'atl\ to tJic developnient of 
the iui rely geometric jihases of decorative 
art. Illustrations may lie found in the 
weaving of the Pueblo an<l Navaho trilies 
of the arid region and the Chilkat of the 
N. W., in the basketry of numerous trilH*s 
ftf the far W. ami S. W., and in tlic Im-h"!- 
work,<|uillWi>i k,i'iiil.r< ii>lt ry,anii leatlier- 
work of trilK* of tin- great plains, the up- 
[>er Mississippi valley, and tin' re;ri<^n of 
the great lakes. (See Bmkeiru, liendtrurk, 
Feadterwork, Nfedleirork, QuiUwork^ Weao' 
ing.) 

(()) Prinntive j)has<'sof theari ui pann- 
ing and other related branchee, mu h as 
engraving and tatt4M)ing, apt>ear in the 
Iiandiwi»rk of all of the northern triljes. 
Colors were enjploye<l in decorating the 
human Ixnly, in emlxdlishing manufac- 
tured articles of all kinds, and in ideo- 
graphic delineations on bark, skins, nx-k 
surla(<es, etc A branch of much impor- 
tance was, and Is, the decoration of earth- 
t invarc, a«aini>n'_' tlif Pnt-Md trilx -; and 
allied to this w as the pain tiugof masks and 
other carvings, as among the Haida and 
Kwalciiill of f lit- N. \V.. and the (iainfing(»f 
skins, as among the Plaius trilx's. lu only 
a few cases hadconsiderable progress been 
rnadein pictorial art; pers]'«rti\c, light and 
slmde, and portraiture were unknown. 
Engraving and stamping were favorite 
means of decorating j)otterv aniong the 
ancient. tril)es of k. Uniteti i>tates, and 
tattooing was common among many 
trii'vs. >^i v A'fonnnfnt, Drii-jmiufiin'}, F.n- 
ifr'i' iii,/, I'di ulfiuf, ISrtoijraphf, J'otln iJ, 

H*'sides those branches of arf in wlii. h 
taste manifests itself in eluhoiatiun^ of 
color, form, proportion, and arrangement 
there are other arts coming w ithin 
thf rangeof the practical and having a cor- 
n'sjiondingly greater pro|>ortion of the 
syndxdic and esthetic elements, namely, 
music, yMK'try, an<l drama. All of these 
have their root diH'p dow n in thesulwtrata 
of human culture, and the^- take a promi- 
nent place in the ceremonial an<l i*sthetic 
life ol the pritnitive trilK'smen. (See Z>ra- 
malic represenUHiviiK, Mmdc, i W/ry. ) 

Forpafiers dealing with the primitive 
art of tin* n<Ttli(«rn triln's, see \ ai iiinss re- 
ports of the Bureau of American Kthijol- 
ogy, the fT. S. National Museum, and the 
Smithsonian Institution; jmhlications of 
the Peabudy Museum, the Americau M.u- 
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wum of Natural Hintory, th«' Fieltl C< iluiu- 
bian Museum, the Uuiversity of California, 
and the Annual An-heolojriral licports of 
Ontario. Consult also the Ainerii an Aii- 
throiMilogiHt; the American Antiquarian; 
tilt! Journal of American Folk-lore; Hal- 
four, Evolution of Decorative Art, 1SV*3; 
Boas in Pop. Sci. M(»ntli.. Oct.. liKMJ; 
Hadclon, Kvoluti-.u of Art, 18;>5: Dellen- 
bau^li. North American!* of Yesterday, 
1901; an i the various works cite«l under 
the articles alx>ve referred to. ( w. ii. ii. ) 

Artelnof. A former Aleut village and 
RuH^ian }>oet on Aknn id., Alaelca; pop. 
32 in 1834. 

ArUylnoTtkoi.— Elliot I. (ond. Alaska. 2:25, 

1875. .^teUnowftkoj*.— Uolmbeix. Ethnol. 8kist., 
map. 142, 185f>. AxCilaavAM.— Veniaminoff, Zap^ 
Iskf. u. -J02. 1840. 

Arthur, Mark. A full-blood Ne* V^rc^, 

born in 1S73. His mother })ciiijr captured 
with Chief Jot^ph's band in 1877, Mark 
becBme a wanderer amonfir etranfre tribes 
until alxHit l>!sn, wlit-n he foiuul his way 
back to the Nez Pen-e ret<., Idaho, where 
he entered the raiamon mhool of Mim 
McHt tli aii<l sfwin l«'fran to prepare for 
the ministry. When the Nez I'erce cai>- 
tlves Bent to the Indian Territory were 
retunuMl to their northern home. Mark 
found his mother among them and cared 
forhernntilherdeath. About 19(K) he was 
ordained by the Walla Walla jirc-jbytery 
and became i>aMlor, at I^owai. Iilaho, of 
the oldest Presbyterian chun h w. of the 
Kocky mts., in which charjre lie has met 
with extellent HUeee&x. In 1 he was 
elected deh-^ate to represent both whiten 
and liniiansat the irenenil a.«sembly of the 
Presbyterian church, ( a. c. r.) 

ArtUleial Head Deformation. Reforma- 
tions of the human head have Ihmmi 

kno\\ n since the 
writinjrs of He- 
rodotus. • They 
are divisible into 
two nmin classi's, 
those of jmtho- 
lojjical and tho.s<* 
of mechanical or 
artificial origin. 
The latter, with 
which this ar- 
ticle is alone con- 
eMMooK wvmut wiTM CHito .N He»i>. cemed, are asatn 

divi>-ilile nito un- 
intt'Ulioual and intentional deformations. 
One or the other of thero varieties of 
nierlianii al <leforniation has hfcn foiiml 
among numerous primitive j*eoples, as the 
ancient Avars and Krimeans. mme Tur- 
komans, Malays, .Africans. « fi . as well 
as among some civilized peoples, iis the 
French and Wen<ls, in different partsof the 
Old World. and l>oth varieties existed from 
prehistoric through historic time to the 
present amou}; a numl>eruf Indian triltes 
throughoutthe Western hemisphere. Un- 



intentional mechanical defomiationg of 
the head present butone important, widely 
distribute<l fj)rm, that of (»ccipital compres- 
sion, which results from prolonj;o*l con- 
tact of the occiputnf the infant witli t r 
sistaut head support in the cradle board. 





C I HOOK CIMOLI WTTH WKKOI HtAO-MMNL (caTUn) 

Intentional deformations, in all parts of 
the world and in all periods, present 
two inijiortant formsoiily. Inthelirvtof 
these, ihitrhead form', the forehead IS 
flatti-ned l>y means of a board or a variety 
of cushion, w hile the parietesof the hea<l 
tmdento compensatory expansion. In 
the second form, known a« macrocepha- 
lous, conii-al. .\ymara, Toulousian, etc., 
the pre-s.mire of liandages, or of a series 
of small cushions, applied about the 
head, ])a.>tsing over the frontal rejrion 
and mider the occiput, pro<luces a more 
'or less c*onical, truncated, bag-like, or 
irrejrular deformity, characterised by low 
forehead, narrow pari< tes. (<ften with a 
depression just beliiud the frontal t>oDe, 
and a protruding occiput. All of these 
forms prvsent nunu'rous individual varia- 
tion.s, some of which are sometimes im- 
pn){K>rly described as separate types of 
deforniation. 

Among the Indians n. of Mexico there 
are numerous tribes in which no heail 
deformation exists and appanMitly luis 
neverexisted. Amongtheseare included 
many of the Athapascan and Califomian 
pfoples, all of the .\lp)n(|uian. Shosho- 
nean (except the Hopi), and t^kimo 
trilM»H, and most of tlie Indians of the 
irrcat plains. rnintentional o<"cipital 
compression is observable amoui? nearly 
all tlie s«»uthwe8tern tril)os, and it on<» 
extended over most of the United Stales 
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(excei>ting Florida] of the range of the 
tribeH above mentioned. It alM exiirte 
in ancient Hkulln found in nouw parts of 

the N. \V. coa*i<. 
Both forms of intentional deformation 

an^ fnntid in North Atueri»-a. Tlieir jjeo- 

Straj)hi( ai <listril)utioii ia welldetine*! and 
iniited, Rnsj^eMtinfir a csomparatively late 
intrcxliu-t'- "1 i<-"v\ nn<re •»>Mitht'r]y jmo- 
ples. Tii<- liat-lirad variety existed in 
two widely separate*! f«H'i, one anion^ the 
Natchez and in a few other tomlitiesalon^ 
the northeast ont^'tof the (»ulf of Mexico, 
and the other on the N. W. coast from 
Orj^n ati far N. as s. Vancouver id., hut 
chiefly w, of the ('ai*cades, alon>r 0>luni- 
hia r. The Ayniara variety exist<*<l, and 
still exi{»t«, only on and near the n. w. 
extremity of Vancouver id. 

The motive- "f iiifcmi. ni;il deformation 
among the ladianii, ao far an known, are 
the same as those that lead to similar 
pnii tii e- i !s< \vhere; the cii-tnin has ]»'- 
come fixed thruu|;h lon^ practice, hence 
is <«tisidered one of pr«>priety and <luty, 
and tli<- n siilt i- ri LMrdrd ;is a mark OI 
dijttiuction and suiK-riohty. 

The efifectM of the various fleformations 
(in Virain fiwiction an<l frrowth, a> w< ll as 
on the health of the individual, are ap- 
parently insignillcant. The tribes that 
practise it sli<>\v no indication of greater 
mortality at any a^e than thoiH* among 
which itdoes not exi.«t, nor do they show 
a lar;rer p<*rcontatrc of iMirK-( ilc«, or nf in- 
Hane «jr neuru|>«ttiiir iiidi\ idiialj*. The 
deformation, once aciiuin-d, persists 
throtiirliKtit life, the skull and bram com- 
|jensating lV)r the (X)n>pret*ion by atig- 
raented exten.nion in din « tions of least 
resistance. No here<Utary eff<*ct is per- 
ce{itible. The custom of head deforma- 
ti«^in among the Indiani*, i)n the wlude, is 
gradual!;^' decreasing, and the indications 
are that in a few generations it will have 
O^^^fl to e.xist. 
Consult Morton, l/rania Americwna, 
Gosse, l*>rai snr tes deformations 
artilii'ielle« dn rrAiii', IS."),'; l.iuiifr, ])e- 
fonuatioiu) artiticieliea du cnlne, Diet de 
MMic. et de Chiranr., x, 1869; Broea, 
Sur la deformation Totiloiisairic dii ( r'mc, 
1872; Lenhotssek, Die kunstlichen j^'hii- 
delverbildungeo, 18K1; Topinard, El^ra. 
d'anthnip. ^i'ik't. , 7'V-K l^'Sn; JJnisM, B^i- 
triigez, Kenntniwd. kun^tln lifn Schiidel- 
Terhildnngen, 1887; Porter, Notes on 
Arlifif ial Drfr.nnntion of Children, Rep. 
Nat. Mm., Hancroft, Native Ibices, 

I, ISO, 22t», et seq., 1874; Hrdllcka. Ib ad 
(leforination among the Klamath. Am. 
Anthrop, vii, no, 2, '.MjO, 1905; Catlin, 
North American Indians, i-ii, 1841. See 

Art* and Industries. The urtj* and in- 
duKtrie** of the North American alnirig- 
ines, including ail artificial methods of 

Bull. JIO-OB 7 



making thmgw or of (loing work, were nu- 
roeroHf* and diveimfied, since they were 

not liniitt d in j)ur|Kise to the material con- 
ditions of lile; a t«*chnic w:is develo|ied to 
gratify the esthetic sense, and art was an- 
c'illarv t< i.>-(KiaIan'l fficiiKiuial institutions 
and wufii-itipluycd in uis«< ribing s{>ee4-hon 
hide, Itark, or stone, in re<>ordK of tribal 
lore, and in the service <,\ rt'IiL'ioTi. 
Many ac-tivities t<H», existed, not wMUUch 
in the Hervi«H* of thes** for their own sake 
Hs fnrotfiers. After the comintrnf the 
wliiUh, arts and induustrieH in jilacey were 
grt^atly impmved, uiultiplitMl m nundn'r, 
and rendered mr)re c<>mi»lex by the intro- 
duction of metallurgy, ilomesti<- animals, 
mechanical <levic«'s, an<l more etiicient 
engineering, (ireatditriculticsemliarrft^ 
the student in deciding whether some of 
the early crude inventions were aboriginal 
or introduced. 

The arts and indmtries of the Indians 
wi-rr 1 allrd forth and dr\ rli >|.<'il for uliliy.- 
iug the mineral, v<^tal, and animal o rod- 
nets of nature, and they were me 
by the en vimniiitMital wants and n*- 
bourccH of evur^'^Iaee. Uravity, buoy- 
ancy, and elasticity were em^)U)yed me* 
ch.'inirally, and the prit.IiutiKii of tire 
with the drill and by jHTcu-sBiou was 
also practiHHi. The preservation of fire 
atul it« iitilizatiMii in many ways were 
also known. l)«>gB were made lH«asts of 
burden and of traction, but neither Ixmst 
nor wind nor water turned a whi*el n. ot 
Mexico in pre-t olun)bian timet*. The 
savagen were just on the borders of ma- 
chinery, having the reciprocatint' two- 
hand drill, the liow and Htran drill>, and 
the continuous-motion flfiindie. 

Industrial activities were of five kinds: 

(1) < ioing to nature for lu'r liounty, the 
primary f)r exploiting arts and imlusiri^; 

(2) workingup materials foruse, Ihesec* 
ondary or intenne<liary arts and indus- 
tries, calbHl also shaping arts or manufac- 
turet«; (3j transportmg or traveling de- 
vices; (4) the mechanism of exchange; 
(n) the using u[m ,v t mnit of titiished 
productii, the ultimate arU and industries, 
or consumption. The products of one art 
or industry \\i T\- nften the material or 
aj>paratus of another, and many tools 
could heemplove<l in more than one; for 
rx iriiplc, the flint arrowhead f>r hlado 
could be used for l)oth killing and skin- 
ning a buffalo. Home arts or industries 
wt-re practiwd l>y men, s«>me by wnmen, 
others by both sexes. They had their 
seasons and their etiquette, their cere- 
monies and their tabus. 

.Stoiif rraf't. — Thi.-^ embrace^ all the op- 
erations, tools, and ap|iaratitH em)>loyed 
in '^'a! ht riti/ and <|uarryiny minerals an<l 
vMjrkiuj^ tht ui ijit<i paint.s, tools, ijn[)i»'- 
ments, and utensils, or into ornatneiitH and 
sculptures, from the rudest to such aK ex- 
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hihit the beut expretsionH in fioe art. 
Anotlier branch is the gatherinpr of stone 

for buildiujr. 

Water indtuftry. — Thiw iiuluUes ui^livi- 
ties and inventions concerned in iinding, 
carryinj?. ptonri'^. and licatinj,' water, and 
in jrri)|?ati»<n, als^», far mure iiu(>urt«nt 
timn any of these, the making of veHsels 
for plying on the water, which wai< the 
mother of many arti». The absence of the 
larger In-asta of burden and tin- ai iom- 
m<Hiating waterwavH togetfier stimulated 
the jierfecting of various boats to suit 
particular regions. 

J^nih v ijrk. — To this belong gatliehng, 
carrying, and oiifng the soil for constmc- 
tifui jmrjHisi-H. excavating cellar^, build- 
ing sod and anow bouses, and digging 
ditches. The Arctic permanent houses 
wvrv inu'b- of rarth and 8<xl, the tem- 
porary uncii of snuw cut in blocks, which 
weve laid in spiral ooarses to form low 
domes. The t.skitno were especially in- 
eenioiM in solving the meclianical prob- 
fems preHented by their environment of 
ice. Th<' St I^iwrfii \tlatitic, and 
Canadian t ribes undertook iiu earth-build- 
ing that re4]uired nkill; but those of Uie 
Sli«wisMi|)j(i valley, the (Jiilf statof, and 
the far 8. VV., in their mounda and earth- 
workH developed engineering and co5per- 
ative ability of no im*an onlor. In some 
cases millions oi cubic feet of earth were 
built up into gieometric forms, th» luate- 
rial often having bwm borne long dis- 
tances by men and women. Tliu iribea 
of the Pacific coant live<l in partly subter- 
ranean houses. The Pueblo tritK'H were 
skilful in laying out and digging irrigat- 
ing ditches and in the builder's art, erect- 
it^ houses and walls of stones, pise, or 
adobe. Some remains of stone stnictnres 
show mindi tivpte in arrangement. 

Ceramic art. — This industrv includes all 
operations in plastic materials. The Arc- 
tic tribes in the extreme W., whii h lack 
proper stone, knoKled with their lingers 
lumps of clay mixed with blood and hair 
into rude lamps and ■ iking vc-'^cl-, hut 
in the aoue of intense cold be-sides the 
rader form there was no pottery. The 
trilx'H of Canada and of the s. tier of htates 
w. of L. Superior ajid tiiose of the i'acilic 
riope workefl little in clay; but the Indi- 
ans- nf the Atlantic ^Iojh-, of the Missis- 
sippi valley, and especially of the S. W. 
knew how to gather and' mix clay and 
form it into pottery, mu«"h of which ha.« 
great artistic merit. This industrv waa 
quite generally woman's work, and each 
rei'ion shows sepaxate types of form and 
deiu ration. 

}fetal craft. — This included mining, 
grinding of ores and paint, rubbing, cold- 
ham inering, engraving, emlj»)ssiiig, and 
overlaying with plates. The metalH were 
copper, hematite and meteoric iron, l^ui 



in the form of galena, and nugget gold 
and mica. No fnn lting was done. 

]\'o(j<i craft. — Here IxMong?^ tite felling of 
trees w ith stone axes and lire. The soft- 
est woods, such as pine, cecter, poplar, and 
cypress, were chonen for i'an«M'«, houst; 
frames, totem poles, and other large ol>- 
jectj4. The stems of smaUer trees were 
used also for many pur|)o.sey. Drift w{)o<l 
was wrought into bow? liv tlu l^kimo. 
As there were no sawt, tn; i l s wm- split 
and hewn into single i>lunkc4 on the X. 
Pacilic ctwst. Immense comnmnal dwell- 
ings of cedar were there erected, the tim- 
bers being moved by rude mechanical ap> 
pliances and set in place with rope(> and 
skids. The carving oil house im >sI,<, totem 
poles, and household furniture was often 
admirable. In the 8. W. undei^und 
stems w ere carved into objects of use and 
ceremouy. 

Bootfrafi. — ^PractisMl for food, basketry, 
textileH, dyes, M^li |> i- iiing, medicine, 
etc. fH-rviug the purpoises of wood, the 
roots of plants developed a namb^ of 
s]»ecial art.s and induftries. 

Filer craft. — Far more important than 
roots for textile purposes, the stems, 
leaves, and inner and outer bark of 
plants and the tissues of animals, having 
each its special qualities, engendered a 
whole series of art?*. Some of these mate- 
rials were use<l for siding and roofing 
houses; others yielde<l shredded fiber, 
yarn, string, an<l rojie; and some were 
employed in furniture, clothing, food re- 
ceptai'les, and uten-^^iln. Cotton WM ex- 
tensively cu]tivate<l in the S. W. 

Seed craft. — The harvesting of berries, 
acorns and other nuts, and grain and oth- 
er see<ls developed primitive methods of 
gathering, carrymg, miUing,8toring, cook- 
ing, and serving, with innumerable ob- 
servances of days and seasons, and multi- 
farious ceremony and lore. 

Not content with merely taking from 
the hand of nature^ the Indians were 
primitive agricultunsts. In ^thering 
roots th v first unconsciously stirred the 
soil and utunulated better growth. They 
plante<l gourds in favored places, and re- 
turned in autumn to harvest the cro}isi. 
Maize was regularly planted on ground 
cleared with the help of fire and was 
cultivated with sharpened sticks an<l hoe» 
uf bone, shell, and stone. Tobacco was 
cultivated by manv tribes, some of which 
planted nothing efse. 

Animal iudtigtries. — .\rt8 and industries 
depending on the animal kingdom in- 
clude primarily hunting, fishing, trap- 
ping, and domestication. (See HurUing. ) 
The secondary arte involve (ooking and 
otherwise preparing food ; the batchering 
and skinning of animals, skin-ilreseing in 
all it« forms; cutting garmentt^, tent«, 
boats, and hundreds of smaller articles 
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and eewing them with sinew and other 
thread; working claws, burn, bone, teeth, 
and »he\l into tiiinjn of nse, ornaments, 
and iiHUioy; and work in feiith«'rs, ijuills, 
and hair. These industries went far Ikv 
yond the daily routine and dmd^ery 
c<inn»'ct4Hl with dn's>'. c •stiiiiH', ri'ccpta- 
( ics, and apparatus of travel and traus- 
yK)rtation. nctfwraphH were drawn on 
>|K-< ially |tn»pan'ti lii<lfs; driini'^ aiidother 
miuii^ iniitruuientti were made uf skins 
and membranes; for gorgeous headdresses 
and r> >)«■<< >t' ctTemonythr rarest and finest 

nductet of animalt) were rtijUiHite; em- 
iderere everv where most sKilfnlly used 
<jiii)1>' and feathers. Mid sometimes giasH 
and ruotu. 

Eeohakm of <irt^.—^>h\ch was gathered 
fri»rn nature for iniin»Hliatc u-ho or con- 
sumption, but the North Americans were 
skilnil in secondary arte, Ueeoming man- 
ufarttmTs when nature did not Hupply 
tlieir deniamb*. Thev huilt ii different 
Idndof boose in each environment— in 
one phiee «now ilomeH and undervrt)un<l 
dwelling, in another lumses of piin- 
cbeooe Bewn from the giant (>edar, and 
in other rejiionn conical tents made of 
hides of animals, pole arlwrs covered 
with matting or witn cane, and hounesof 
80(1m or grasH laid on a framework of logs. 
The invention of house furniture and uten- 
HiUi, Huch as cooking ve.sHel8 of stone, pot- 
tery, or vegetal material, vessels of clay, 
basketry, worked liark or hide for serv- 
ing fo«Kl, and iKnlding, develojM-d the 
tanner, the seamstress, the potter, the 
wood-woilcer, the painter, the dver, and 
theptorjecutter. Tnene<?<l(>f clcttliingthe 
body aJso offered employment to some of 
these and gave rise to other industries. 

Themethorls *tf preparing; f(>o<l were bak- 
iog in pits, roasting, and bulling; little in- 
ventioa was necessaiy therdn, wit utensils 
an<1 apparatus for getting and tran^^tort- 
ing food materials had to be devised. 
These demands developed the canoe- 
nuiker and the «le*l-builder. the fabricator 
of weapons, the stone-worker, the wood- 
worker, the carvers of bone and ivory, 
the hkilful biujlNft-maker, the weaver, 
the netter, and the makers of rope and 
babiche. These arts were not finely 
sperialized; one pers^m would In* f^kilful 
in several. Tlie workshop was under 
the open sky, and the pirtlems of the 
indiixtrial worlcen were canied in their 
minds. 

The arts and IndofltrieeasBociateil with 
the u«i*» and consumption of imluMtrial 
products were not sjieciall y differentiatetl. 
Tools* utennils, and implements were 
vorn oat in the using. There was also 
aoiDe going about, traffic, and luxury, 
and these develop^ demandn for higher 
gradeia of industry. The Eskimo had fur 
suibB timt ibey would not wear in himtlDg; 
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all the deer-chasing trilies had their gala 
dress for festal occasions, ceremony, and 
worship, ni>on which much time and skill 
wereexpende*!; thosouthern and wef<tern 
tribes wove marveloosly tine and el^;ant 
robes of henin, goat's hair, rabbit stdn 
in strips, and nkins of birds. The arti.sans 
of both sexes were instinct with the es- 
thetic impulse; in one region they were 
devote<l to (|ni!l\\nrk, tliose of the next 
areii to carving wood and slate; the ones 
living across the mountains produoed 
whole fuHtume.s adorinil with beadwork; 
Uie tribes of the central area erecte<l elab- 
orate earthworks; workers on the Pacific 
coast made niatclde.«« ha.«»ketry: tlioseof 
the S. W. modeled and det*oniti^l pottery 
in an endlens variety of shapes and colored 
desi>:nH. The Indians n. of Mexico were 
generally well advanced in the simpler 
handicrafts, but had nowhere attempted 

massive stone arc)iit(><*tiire. 

Consult the Annual Reports and Bulle- 
tins of the Bureau of Amencan Ethnology, 
whi<-h are replete with information re- 
garding Indian arts and industries. See 
also Rmcroft, Native Races, i-v, 1886; 
Boas in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xv. 
1901; Dellenbaugh, North Americans of 
Yesterday, 1901; (i<Kldanl, Life and Cul- 
ture of the Hutm, 1903; Hoffman in Nat. 
Mus. Rep. 1895, 739, 1897: Holmes (1) in 
Smithson. Rep. 1{K)1, 5<)1. 1903; (2) in 
Am. Anthrop., iii. 084, 1901; Hough (1) 
in Nat. Mas. Rep. 1888, 531, 1890; (2) 
ibid , 1H89, 395, 1891; MKiuin-. ibid., 
1894, 623, 1896; Mason, (1) ibid., 1889, 
»8, 19»1: (2) ibid., 1890, 411, 1891; (3) 
i!)id., 1894, 287, 1896; (4) ibid., 1S«»7, 7'J5, 
1901; (6) ibid., 1902, 171, 1904; (6) in 
Am. Anthrop., i, 45, 1899; Moore, Mc- 
(luire, Willoughbv, Moorehead, et al., 
ibid., v, 27, 1903;' Niblack in Nat. Mus. 
Rep. 1888, 1890; Powers in Oont. N. A. 
Etliiu.l., Ill, 1877; Ran (I) in Smithnm. 
Rep. 18<>3; (21 in Smithson. Cont. Knowl., 
xxv, 1885; Willoughbv in Am. Anthrop., 
VII, noH. 3. 4, 1905; ^Vi^s.>n in Nat. Mus. 
Rep. 18}>7, 1899;SchoolcrHlt, Indian Tri I )e8, 
i-vi, lH5l--ft7; also the Memoirs and Bul- 
letins of tlie American Museum of Nat- 
ural llistorv, and the MemoirM ami Pajn'ra 
of the Peabody Museum. See also the 
articles on the subjects of the various in- 
dividual arts and industries and the 
works thereunder cited, (o. t. m. ) 

Arakhwa { ' cow buffalo ' ) . A gen.s of the 

Oto and of the Iowa. The subgentes of 

the latter are (%edtokhanye, Chedtoyine, 

Chepo8hke)rine, Chejrinye. 

Ah'-ro-wha.— Monran. Aiu>. Soc.. 186, 1S77 fOto). 
A-ru-qwa.— Donkey in loth Rep. B. A. E., 240. 1897 
(Oto). ▲'•ra<4«a.— Ibid., 239. (Iowa). Omr Bof- 
nd«i-"llofgaa, ofk elt. {Oto). 

A>a ('tansy inustanl'). A pliratral 
organization of the Hopi, comprising the 
Chakwaina (Black Earth kachina). Ass 
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(TaiiHV mnfttiinl ), Kwintryap (Oak), fTos- 
boa (Chain»Hr:il nv, k), I'ohwu (Magpie), 
C hisPO (Snow bunting), Piu-hkohu 
(Boomerang hunting-stick), nn<\ T*i«ha 
(Fiehi-mouf-f I claiiM. Jn early tlav« this 
people lived mar Abiquiu, in the Ohania 
r. region of New Mexico, at a village c»ille<l 
Kaekibi, and stopped suweseively at the 
pueblos of Sant<» Domingo, l^guna, 
Acoma, an<l Znf)i Ixifore reaching Tusa- 
yan, some of their families remaining at 
ea»h of these pueblos, except Acoma. 
At ZuAi their descemlanUi form the 
Aiyaho clan. On reaching Tupayan the 
PoViwu, Puchkohu, and Pinha clan.s wet- 
tied with the Hopi Badger clan at 
Awatobi, the remainder of the gronj* 
contioniiitr to ami Hrttlint: first at Coyote 
spring near the £. side of Walpi mesa, 
under the gap, and afterward on the mem 
at the site of tlic modern Hano. This 
village tlie Asa afterward abandoned, on 
account of droufrht and disease, and went 
to Canyon de Chelly, about 70 ni. .n. k. 
of Walpi, in the territory ot the Navaho, 
to whi5i tribe many of their women were 
given, wlio>o <ie8cendant<« con.stitute a 
numerous ( Ian known among the Navaho 
asKinaani f High-standing house). Here 
the Ai^i lost tluir language, and here they 
planted peach tree.s in the lowlands; but 
a quarrel with the Navaho cau8e<l their 
return to Hano. at whirli [.ucMo the 
Tewa. froni the KioGmiuli-, in the mean- 
time ha<l settled. This was proliably lx»- 
tweon 1700 and 1710, The Asa were 
taken Ui Waljti and given a strip of 
grouml on the k. e<lge of the mesa, where 
t,h(>y constructed their dwellings, but 
a nundn-r of tluMu afterward removed 
witli some of the Lizard and Rear |xx>ple 
to Sichumovi. tiee the worka dted be- 
low, also Pewkes in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 
610, 1900; Miudeleff, ibid., 639. (f.w. h. ) 

Aia.— stoplien niid MlmUh fT in '^tli Kep. B. A. E., 
90-81. tH91. Aaanyumu.— Miid. wyu-ina - 'plim* 
trv').— Tca'-kwai-n* nyfi-mfl.— Kewkw In Am. 
Aiiihnm., viT.4(M. ls'.M f HjrtJ-mi-'phmtTy*: Mko- 

■wrW' <•» ileil A' sii-iiyiVmft ). 

Asa. The Tansy Mustard clan of the 
Asa phratrv of the Hopi. 
A'<«B.--Stephen In Kth Rep. B. A. E., 30. ml. 
A»*««l-«ii.— FewkeM in Am. Anthrop.. vn. 404, 

Atahani. One of the 7 clans of the 
Cherokee. The name can not be inter- 
preted. Unt it nmy have archaic cntnu'c- 
tion with m'kanif m*k<inigrl, 'blue.' It 
doc« not refer to cutting of the ears, as 
ha.< l)een as«iTted. (.i. m.) 

A-»*-ba'-nl.— Moomv, ('hcrckoc MS. vocmb.. 
B. A. K.. 1>*H"> I ("iHTukVc lorin: pi.. 7v'-nr-«a-h*'-nl). 
llMcme*.— Mhv\v.w.<). Tfnit , 'i7<>. H2;{. 

Asao. An uiiidciitilicd town ioruicily 
on .Amelia id., Nassau co.. n. k. Kla. .\ 
mission was c-^tablislu-d t)icr«' alinut 1592 
bv .Spanish KnuHiH-ans, but it was de- 
stroyed by the natives in their revolt 
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against the mi.'«ionarle.« in 1597. — Shea, 
Cath. Miss., titi, 185.5. 

Aiapalaga. A former Sendnole village 
located Mu some maptton the e. bank of 
St Marks r.. Fla., Indow Yai>alaga. Tay- 
lor's war map places it, probably cor- 
re<'tly, on the r. Ijank of Apalachicola r., 
in (iadstlen c<»., w^here Appalaga nOw is. 

AMpaJlMCa.— ^IcfTfryH. French Pom. Am., I, map, 
ia\ 1T«1. A«palaga.— KotK^rtM. Flu., N. ITfiS. 

Asoohoatoner. Mentioned iiv Pialbi 
(.\tlas Kthnog., 33, 182ti) an a tribe he- 
longing to his Hioux-Osage hmily, appa- 
rently n.'<sociatin^' Ihem with the Teton. 
Not identified. The Jinal jjart of the 
term sngj^este Kutenai. 

Aseakam. A Samish village in x. w. 
Washington.— Ciibb8,>lS. Clallaui vwab., 
no. 38, B. A. £. 

Aseik (.f/f/''r). One of the three 
Beliacoola towns of the 'Palio division at 
the head of South Bentinck arm. British 
CoUmdtia. — Boas in Metu. Am. Mus. Hat, 
Hist., II. 4U, lHy8. 

A Hons in 7th Rep. N. W. TriU--. 1H91. 

Aaenaae {A»ti^ natter, A former Belia- 
coola town on Beliacoola r., British 
Columbia. Boas in 7tli Rep. N. W, 
Tribee, 3. 1H91. 

AsluuBOBaek. Probably a Corchaug vil* 
la^M' whose nnnio was later attache<l to a 
white stutlement on its site in Suffolk co., 
Long id., N. Y.— Thompson, Long Id., 
181. 

Ashbochia. A ban<l or division uS the 
Crows. 

Aah-bot-obM-ah.— Moigmii, Anc. Sue., 159, 1<$77. 
Treaoheroiu lodnt.— CttlbertMO Itt SmlChaoo. 
Rep. im. 144, isSi. 

Aihegea. A Yurok village on the coast 
of C ilif rn a. 5 <»r 6 m. s. of the moUth 
of Klumatli r. (a. 1.. K.) 
OMc-gon.— OlbbH In Sebooleimft, Ind. TrIbcK, ill. 

133. IKW. 

Ashihi ('salt'). A Navaho clan, 
^ihi.— MHtlheivs in .lour. Am. Folk-loro. III. 
KM, lx<M. Acibi4ine.— Ibid.^ Arihi.— Matthews, 
Navaho LeKvndK. 80. A/dhkHae .— Ihid. 

Ashimait (from ofthim, 'a Bpnng.' In 
tlie Nauset dialect). A villajrc in 1(>74 
at a large spring in Barnstable co., Miu^., 
near the hmction of Falmouth, Mashpee, 
and Sandwich lownshiiw. It probably 
helonge<l t<» tlie Nauset. ( ». M, ) 
A«himuit.— Bournt-n' Ti tn Mn-^s. Hiin.Soc.OolL, 
1st aer., i, 1«7. UWti. Sbumait.— Ibid. 

AaUnadsa ( * Inst lodges' ). A band or 
III <tf the Crows. 
Ah-iiUin'-na-de'-ah,— MoofKn. Anc. Soc.. 1)*77. 

Ashipak i ' in the lMi.«ket'). A Karok 
village on Klamath r., a few miles above 
the month of Salmon r., in Sisklvou co., 

V. Cal. 

Hakh-kuUor, — KroobiT, iiu ii. 1 { Viiruk rinme). 

AsMpoo. An uni<lenti(ied village on a 
stream l>etwerii l!distoan«l (^ondiahee r., 
S. C.,al)out 12 m. irom the coast. — Brion 
de la Tour, map V. S., 1784. 

Ashipak. A Kaniairmiut village near 
C. Douglas, Ala.^ka; po|). 40 in 1880. — 
retroff/lOth Census. Alaska, 28, 1884. 
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Aahka m iu ('Blackfuot ludgetj'). A 
bund of the Crows. 

AsV.^ane'-na.— Miirjfnn. A tic , IV.*. 1^77. 

Ashkam. A Pota\v;it«uiii villa^:*', luiineti 
from itH chief, on the n si.U oi Kel r., 
alK»ut P« river, Miami ( ti., liul. TIk' rex"- 
ervatiou, iiu luiiiuK the villaK<*, wast»old in 
1636. (J. M.) 

Ashnola. A Ixxly of Okina^ran ins. w. 
British Columbia; poi*. 54 in 1901. — Caii. 
Ind. Aff. for 1901, pt. 2, 166. 

Ashukhtiima ( 'rcrl <:ra>->'' ). A ( 'liickiisaw 
town luentiuneti l»y Koiuann {VMfit and 
W«it Fla. , 1 775) . It waa probably in 
Pontotor lir l»alla>" co. , MiVs. 

Aaidaliech. A Wicliita £>ul»tribe. — J. U. 
Dorsey, inf n, 18Sl;Moonev, infn, 1902. 

or Bbc-ditr'hfiitrh>. 

Aailao. A 1 lelatl town on lower Prwer 
r., ab«jv»' Yale, IJriiihli Columbia. 
A«iU'o.— B<w« in Kip. Brit. A. A. 4S4, 1894. 

Asimina. The .Xmerican pH|»aw {Attim- 
iua IrUofni ). In lA>uit*ianiau uud Canadian 
Fkvnch the wonl iumminifr or (iMiminitr, 
papaw tree, firr-t ocotirx in the latter part 
of the 17th century, and it i.-i through tliie 
eoarce that the term has entered Enj^Mi. 
The orijrin i.« fn>ni the Illinois or 8f»nie 
rlopelv relate*! dialect of Algonquian. 
Trumbull Am. I'hilol. Ashoc., 25, 1872) 
con«iilerethatthe "olderform," rnremina, 
need in 1712 by Father Marest, is etymo- 
lo»fically more com'ct, representing the 
iiiinoiti rcugimina, from mm, 'divided 
lengthwise io equal parts'; mtmi, plural 
oi min, 'h-HhI,' 'fruit,' 'berry.' (a. P. C.) 

Asimii. A Chumashan village \v. of 
Poeblo delasiCanoas (San liuenaventura), 
Ven t u ra c( ». , Ca 1 . , i n 1 542. — Caljrillo ( 1642) 
in t^mith, Colec, l>oc., 181, 1857. 

AsisvfBVBvk. A Karok village on KJa- 
niath r. at Happy Camp, at thenioathof 
In<lian cr., .v. w.'Ca). (a. l. k.) 
At-iit-9oet-tiuk'9"nm —Taylor In Gal, Fannvr, 

AaMhnXL A former Chttmanhan vil- 

IaL'«' lu ar Saiila Inez mission, Santa Bar- 
bara CO., Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
r»ct. 18, 1861. 

Aakakep. A village of tli»- Powhatan 
conletieraey in 1608, near I'amunkey r., 
in New Kent eo. , Va.— Btnith ( 1629 ) , Va. , 

1, mH]>. n-jir f^'IO. 

Aakimimkaiiasn. A village, perhapacou- 
nected with the Nantiooke, formerly on 

an upper k brati< h of Pocomoke r., prolv 
ably in Worcester co., Md. — Uernnan, 
map (1670) in Rep. on Boundary Line 
V' "r., u Va. and Md.. 1H7;?. 

AsKi&ak. A Kaialigmiut J'^kimo vil- 
lage on Hooper bav, near C. Botnansoff, 
Alafka; pop. 175 in 1880, 138 in isno. 
AskMsac— Hr)o(>^r. <"nilw of Corwiu. o. Imxo. 
AflkiaMhamiut.— nth ('«nHiu> Hop. nn AlHsku. \M, 
IML A»ki— k — retwilT. 10th CVn8U.<«. Aliutka, bi, 
WH. AittMdt.— XelMHiln]8thRi^.B.A.E.,iiiap, 
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Aako. An Ikogmiut village on the 
right bank of the Yukon, Indow Auvik, 
.\Ta.ska; pop. :;(! in isso. 

A»khomute. — ,\t iM>u in iMii Kop. B. A. K., maji, 
JHW piHJpU-J. 

Asnela. A Htnall i.^laud in PenobBcot 
r., .Me., occupied by the Penohwcot. The 
name isderivt d from that of an Indian 
called A8M;n or 0«t%n. — Gatacbet, Pe- 
nobscot MS., B. A. E., 18«7. 

Asomoches. A division (tf tlu* New 
Jersey Delawam} formerly living on tlie e. 
bank of Delaware r., between mtem and 
Camden. In 1646 they were estimated 
at 100 warrion*. 

AMmoohM.— Evi-lin (1C48) in I'miirl. Va.. i. 118, 
l'^. AaoBwitflii— .— fcianlorcl. 1'. s., cxlvi. IHls). 

Aaopo. A former village, |>erhapfl on 
Amelia id., n. k. Florida, tht' site of a 
Snmieb FranciH-an mission destroyed in 
the Indian revolt of 1597. 

Aapasniagan. A former villa^rc of the 
Chalonew, of the Costanoan family, near 
Sole<Iad misBion, Monterey co,, Cal. 
AspMniiafa._Tn>'lor iti ChI. Farmer. Apr. 20. 18A0. 
AtptMstsfMI.— Ibid. Aapuniaqiuui.— Ibid. AspM« 
niaquM.— GuHnno, Koluo. del .^iitil v Mexivana. 

Aspenquid. .\n Ahnaki of Agamenti- 
cu», ^le., forming it curit^uis figure in New 
England tradition. He is said to have 
been Iwrn toward the en<l of the IHth 
century and converted to Christianity, to 
have preached it to the Indiana, traveled 
much, an<l died among his own people 
at the age of about 100 years. Up to 
1775-70 AHpen<juid'B day \\a.s cclcl (rated 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, by a clam din- 
ner. He is said to be buried on 
the .-^lope of Mt Agamenticus, where he 
ia reporte<l to have appeare<l in 1082. 
He & thought by some to be identi(*al 
with Pa.s.saconaway. In Drake's New 
£nirl:m»l Lcjicnds there is a poem, ".St 
Ahpcni|iii(l." ))y John Albee. See Am. 
lfot»'s M l i I queries, ii, 1889. (a. f. c.) 

Aiphaltum. 8ee Crtnetii. 

Aapfnat A sachem of Kanset on C. Cod, 
Maj<H. II*' was know n to the Plymouth 
colouistM as early aa 1021, and is noted 
chiefly for his unwavering friendship for 
the Kngli.uh. He kindly treate<l and re- 
turned to hie pareutA a white boy who 
had lost his way in the woods and was 
found by some of Aspinet's ]x'f>ple. In 
the wijiter of 1022, when Thunuu** Wes- 
ton's men .«aw famine staring them in the 
face, and t!io IMymnnth people wt rc iiut 
little l)etter oU, AH|tjnet and bi.« people 
came to their relief with com and Deans. 
It waF his firm stand in favor of |M'a»'e 
with tlic colonists, and his self-restraint 
when provoke<l almost iM'vond forbear- 
ance by Sfandif^h's hastvtcmjter. that pre- 
served the friendly relations of the sur- 
roundine Indbns' with the Plymouth 
colony (luring its early vears. fie was, 
however, finally driven into the swamps 
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by thrcatti oi attacks by the English, and 
died ii) hi^ unhealthful hiding pbu» 
probably ill ir>23. (c. T.) 

Aasabaock. A band, ))robably of the 
A88inilx)in or Chipjpewa, in the vicinity of 
Rainy lake, Ontario, in 1874; pop. 162, — 
Can. Ind. Rep., 85, 1875. 

Assaoomoeo. A village al)out 1610, 
probably near Patuxent r, Md. (Pory 
in Smith (1629), Virijinia, ii, 68, repr. 
1819 ). The name \9 Algonquian and con- 
tains the word comoeo, 'bouse,' common 
in names of Virginia tiettlements. 

A««acumbuit. An Al)iiaki ("Tarra- 
tine") chief who appeared in history 
ahoot 1600. He was a feithful adherent 
of the Froncb and nvri it ir 1 iinjwrtant 
aid to Iberville and Monti^uv in the re- 
duction of Ft St Johna, B., Nov. 30, 
1696, With two nther chiefs and a few 
French soldiers A ssacumbuit attacked the 
fort at Casco, Me., in 1703, then defended 
by ra{)f. Manli. which was saved by the 
timely arrival ot an English vessel. He 
assisted the French in 1704-5 in their 
attempt to drive out the Kurdish who 
hatl efctablwhed themselves in New found- 
land, and in 1706 visited France, where 
he l)e(anio known to Charlevoix [ n 1 was 
received by I^uis XIV, who knighted 
him and pre.^ented him an ele^nt sword, 
after lK>asting that he had slam with his 
own hand 140 of the Kiug'» enemies in 
New F-ngland (Peidiallow, Ind. Wars, i, 
40, 1824). Aflsa<mmbuit returneti from 
Fram-e in 1707 and in the following year 
was present witli the French in their at- 
tack on Haverhill, Mass. From Uiat time 
nntil his death in 1727 notbinff further in 
regard to him is recorde<I. lie is some- 
times mentioned under the name Nes- 
cambiouit, and in one instance as Old 

AMamMkg. A villa^^e in 1698, proba- 
bly near Dartmouth, Bristol co., Mass., in 
Wampanoag territory. Mentioned in 
connection with Acushnet and Assa- 
wompset bv Rawson and Danforth ( 1698) 
in MaaB.Hist. 8oc. Coll., 1st s., x, 129-194, 
1809. 

Asiaomeck. A villagt> of the Powbatan 

ronic di racy, in 1608, situated alwut Al- 
exandria, Va. — Smith (1629), Virginia, 
I, map, repr. 1819. 

Aaiapan. A dictionary nanie for the 
flying s<iuirrel {Sciuruptertui foIficHla), 
spelt alfw>fi*»a/>/»«?j, evidently cognate witli 
Chippewa a^sipiiti, Sauk and Fox d^se- 
pctt)". 'raccoon.' (a. f. c. w. .i.) 

Aisawompget. A village exulting as late 
as 1674 in Middleborough tp., Ply- 
mouth CO., Ma>s8, prolwbly withm Wam- 

£anoag territory. 
■Mwamput. — Khu-oi) Mtn! T>/"Mnrili (It'i'.'^^i in 
Ma»i. Hint. Sw. r<ill., 1st -,. \ 1. ' livLlsi-.i. 
wnntiptlt,— n<M, Ai»oowani»oo. — H'iurnr (167-1), 
ilnil , I. I'l-s. is^N,, A»»ow»m«ett.".i;.-i/-ir'i-' (I«7l) 
quotttl by Drake, Bk. lud*., bk. 3, 20. im. 



Aasegan iproiuiitly from Chip|>ewa 
a'ehigun 'black Imss. — W. J.). A tradi- 
tional triln^ Raid to have occupie<l the 
region about Mackinaw auti Sault 8te Ma- 
rie on the first coming of the Ottawa an«l 
Chipi>ewa, and to have been driven by 
them southwanl through lower Michigan. 
They are said, and a})i)arently correctly, 
to have been either connected with tlie 
Mascontin or identical with that tribe, 
and to have made the bone deposits in 
H. Michigan, bee i/a^coM^in, (j. M. ) 
iMlgwln — S» li.>olcraft. Ind. Triljes. Vl. 202-4, \^'. 
AstiffUBftiek.— Hrinton. Leuape Legend. 228, ISBft. 
AMifuiuuca.— SohooUraft, Op. dt., I. 191, U5I. 
Boa* XndiAU.— Ibid., 307. 

Aaseheholar, Aiieola. See 0»ceola. 

Assilanapi ('yellow or green leaf tree'). 
A fonner Creek town, probably on Yel- 
lowleef cr, a tribntarv of Coosa r., Ala. 

There ir^ a txiw nship ot the mme name in 

tlie Creek Nation, Indian Ter. — Gatachet, 

Creek Migr. Leg., i, 128, 1884. 
AiMkiaabv.— H. R. Kz. Doe. 23«, Mth Coog^Vn, 
1888. OmOmMiu— Tbtd., m 

Alll-luputaki. S<>e l>!<icJ: drinl-. 

Animinshkon. By the treatv of i^i- 
rie do Chien in 1820 the Ottawa, Pota- 
watomi, and Chippewa reserved "one 
section at the village of the As-sim-in-eh- 
Kon, or Paw-paw Grove." Probably a 
Potawatomi village in T^eeco., 111.— I'rai- 
rie du Chien treaty (1829) in U. S. Ind. 
Treaties, 16S, 1878. 

Asaiiniuier. See Axii/ihitt. 

Aasiaapi (Chippewa: u^i^ndpa, 'stone 
person.* — W. J.). A people, mentioned 
m the Wnlnm 0/i///( (Briiii ii, Iienape,100, 
18H5), with whom the Delawares fought 
during their migration toward the a. 

Awinipi — H ifiTicsque, Am. NatlonH, i, 140. ISSfi. 

A«»iiiiboin (Chippewa: ft'mi* 'stone.' 
ft'mrav'i 'he cooks hv roasting': 'one 
wno cooks by the use of stones.'— W. .T. ^. 
A large Siouan trit»e, origiaally eunstitnt- 
inR a part of the Yanktonai. Their s<-i>a' 
ration from the parent Htem, to jndu'*' )»>' 
the slight dialectal difference in the lau- 
goage, could not have greatly precedeil the 
appearance of the whites, but it inu»t 
have taken place before 1640, as the Jesuit 
Relation for that year mentions the As- 
siniboin as distinct. The BelaUon of 
1658 places them in the vicinity of L. 
Alirniij< ^:, between L. Superior and Hud- 
son ba^'. On Jefierys' map of 1762 this 
name is applied to L. Nipigon, and on 
Dc I'ImIc's map of ITO.'i to Rainy lake. 
From a tradition found iu the widely 
scattered bodies of the tribe and heard 

Ity the fin-t Kuro]i<>ans wlict visiteil tlie 
liakota, the Assiniboin api)ear to have 
(<e{>anited from their ancestral stem while 
the latter resided somewhere in the retrion 
alx)ut the headwaters of the Min-issippi, 
whencethey moved northward and joined 
tlie Oee. It i>j probable that they finut 
settled about I^ke of the Woods, then 
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«lrifte<l northweptwanl to the rejrion 
alH»ut L. Winniixv. where they were liv- 
ing: OH eariy as 1670, ami were thus lo- 
i-ateil <»n Ijihontan'sniapof Itiyi. C-haii- 
vijmerie ( \ 7'.W) place them in the same 
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rejrion. Doblw (Hudson Hay, 1744) lo- 
cated one (livision of the Assinilxjin some 
<lij<tance n. w. of L. Winnijiefr and the 
other immediately w. of an unidentitie<l 
lake platvii n. of L. \Vinni|>ejr. These 
di\n8ion8 he diHtinmii8hi>8 a8 A8«ini)>oin 
of the Meadows an<l Aasinil>oin of the 
\V«>o<lt». In 1775 Henry fonn<l the tril)e 
HC3ittenMl alon^ Saskatchewan and Assini- 
l>oine rs., from the forest limit well up to 
the hea<lwater8 of the former, and this 
refHon, between the Sioux on the h. and 
the Siksika on the w., was the country 
over which they continue<l to ranjje 
until >nithereil on reservations. Havden 
(Kthnojf. and Philol. Mo. Val., 1S<>2) 
liniitM their ranj^ at that time as fol- 
lows: "The Northern AssinilM)ins roam 
over the country from the w. hanks of 
the Saskat4 hewan and Asniniboin rs., in 
a w. dire<-tion to the Woo<ly mt«., x. and 
w. amongst p*)me of the hmall outliers of 
the H«jcky mts. e. of the Missouri, and on 
the Ijanks of the small lakes frctiucntly 
luet with on the plains in that uistrict. 
They consist of 250 or :i(K) lodges. The 
r»'n»aindcr of the tril>e, now [1H5H] re- 
dne»*«l to 250 hxlges, occupy the dis- 
trict defined as follows: Commencing at 
the month of the White Earth r. on the 
extending up that river to and as far 
lieyond its source as the (irand Coulee 
and the bead of Im. Kiviere aux Souris, 



thence n. w. ahmg the Coteau de Prairie, 
or divi«le, as far as the l>e>;inning of the 
Cypress mts., on the x. fork of Slilk r., 
dowt> that river to its junction with the 
Missouri, thence dtiwn the Missouri to 
White Earth r., the starting; point. I'litil 
the vear ls:W the tribe still numlKreii 
from" 1,000 to 1,200 lodges, trulingon the 
Missouri, when the 8nmll|M)X reduced 
them to less than 400 lodges. Thev were 
also surrounded by large and hostile 
triljes, who continually made war u|M)n 
them, ami in this way their numU'r was 
diminished, though at the present time 
they are slowly on the increase." 

From the tinie they s«*parated from the 

F>arent stem and joined the Cree until 
(roupht under < «)ntrol of the whites, they 
were almost constantly at war with the 
Dakota. As they have lived since the 
anjx'arance of the whites in the N. W. 
almost wholly on the plains, without |>er- 
manent villages, moving from place to 
place in search of f<jod, their history has 
t>een one of ci>nflict with surrounding 
tribi*s. 

Physically the Assinil>oin do not differ 
materially from the other Sioux. The 
men dress their hair in various forms; it 
is sel<U)n» cut, but as it grows is twi.sted 
into small locks or tails, and fretjuently 
false hair is ad»letl to lengthen the twist. 
It sometimes reachi'S the ground, but is 
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generallv wouml in a coil <in top of the 
head, "their dress, tents, and «Mistonjs 
generally are similar to thos«'of the Plains 
Cree, but they oljserve more «lect)rum in 
camjt and are more t-leanly, an<l their 
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ho(*pitality is noted by moat traden* who 
have visit*'*! tlu-iu. ruIy^Miny is lom- 
mon. While the buffalo abounded their 
principal u< ciipation conHisted in making 
pt'iiiinicaii, \vhi< h they barten-il to tlu* 
whites for litjuur, tulmro, iK»wder, l>all», 
knives, etc. Tkyfes are raud to have been 
fiacriticed to their deitit-s. ActordiDu' t«i 
Alexander Henry, it deatli hai>i>ene<l in 
winter at a di8tan(*e from the burial 
jrround nf the family, the IkmIv was car- 
ried alon^ diiriuK their jounievin); and 
phiecil on a M-affold, out of reach of (h^f^ 
and IjeantH of pn\v. at tlieir st<.ppinj; 
places. Arriveil at the Imrial place, the 
corpee was deposited in a Flitting' posture 
ill a cinnlar irnive al)ont r> fr*'t d»H'p, 
iine<l with bark or fkinc; it was then 
covered with Imrk, over which loga were 
placed, and these in turn were covered 
with e-arth. 

The narnen of their Ininds or divisiong, 
as given by different writer», vary oon- 
mderably, owing to the Ioohp or^niza- 
tion and wandering: habit of the triU*. 
LewiH and Clark mention as divisions in 
1805: (1 ) Menatona (Otaonabini^ of Max- 
imilian), (Jens de Feuilles [lor Jill'')*] 
(Itscheabine), Big Devils O^^top*^^' 
nato), Osee^h, and 'another the name 
of which is Jint stated. The whole jh-o- 
ple were divided into the northern and 
sonthem and into the forest and prairie 
lumds. Maximilian (Trav., 194, 1H43) 
uauicH their geoteu »t* follows: (1 ) Itsche- 
ahin^ (sens des fillee); (2) Jatonabind 
(j:eiis lies HH-hes); i'V) ( >topachfrnato 
^genwtiii large); (4) Ota«jpal)in«' (gensdea 
canot>«): (5) Tschantoga (gens des bois); 
(H) Watopacbnat<» (gens de I'age); (7) 
Tanintanei ( gens «les osiiyes ) ; (R) Chabin 
(yiis "U's montagnes). A hand men- 
tioned liy Hayden (op. cit., ;vS7(. the 
Mini«hinakat«>, hm* not l>een id«iitilied 
with any named by Maximilian. Henry 
(Jour., II, 522-o2H, 18H7) enumenite<l 11 
ijands in 1H08, of which tlie FJeil River, 
Rabbit, Eagle Hills, 8ai4katchewan, F<M)t, 
and Swampv Ground AMsiniboin, and 
Those - w ho - nave- water- for- themselves- 
only ran not U- |K)sitivelyidentilie<l. This 
last may iiayden's Minishinakato. 
Other divisions nientione«l, chiefly geo- 
grajdiical, are: .\ssinil)oiii of the .Mead- 
ows, Turtle Mountain Sioux, Wawaseeas- 
Ron, and Asnbtoch ( 7 ) . The only Assin- 
ilK3in village mentioned in print is Pks- 
quayah. 

Porter (lH2i») estimated the Assinlboin 
ix)pulati<»n at H.(KX); Drake at lO.OM) K.- 
lore the suiall)M)X epidemic of dur- 
ing which 4,000 of them perished. Oalla- 
tin( is:?() i pla<-edthenuinl»erat «>,(XX): the 
U. S. Indian Keportof 1K43. at 7,U00. In 
1890 they numbered 3,008; m 1904, 2,600. 

The AoBiniboin now (19(H) living in 



the tTnited States are in Montana, 699 

under Ft Helknap agency an<l n.'ia under 
Ft Peck agei.cy; total, 1,234. In Can- 
ada there were in 1902 the Mosquito 
and liears Iliads' and Ivean Man's bati N 
at Battleford agency, 7H; Joseph's baud 
of 147, Paul's of 147. and 5 orphans at Ed- 
monton agency; < 'arry-the- Kettle baii<l 
under Assinibi>in agency, 2IU; Pheasant 
Rump's l)and, originally H9, and Ocean 
Man's, in nutnlier, at Moose mtn.; 
an<l the bands on Stony nrs., Allx*rta, 
661 ; t. .tal, 1 .37 1 . StH' Powell in 7th Rep. 
B. A. K.. Ill, 1K91: Mc(;ee, Siouan In- 
dians. Inth Rep. H. .\. K., l.=>7, 1H97; 
horsey, SiiHian Soci. .li »t,'y, ibi«l., 21.3; 
Hav<leu, Etlmog. and l'tiil<»l. .Mo. Val., 

IWil'. ( .1. M, C. T. ) 

Apinulboiae*. — Lloyd In Joiir Aiiilir'>p Iii«t.. v. 
J4(°>. t tiiis|iriiit). Anenipoitii. Kan ia. iCn- 

•^iMi. Zi!^. IT-'U. ArtenipoiU. — Mi Kiiiiuy niid 
Hull, IikI I rilx'K. MI, f*l. 1H.'M. AiinboU.— Truin- 
liiill. hill Wiirs, I.s.'>, 1.V>1. A*inibo«U.— Aiivilli", 
.\in. S-i>i iiiH|i. 17.V>. Aainiboine*. — MorxHii in 
N. Am. Ki \ . M. .lull.. l.-^TO. Aji'-ni-bwa". — Am. 
Natur.. M".*. ( ><'t., IKH^ ( wntiinl.v givon a« I>ur>*ey'» 
spolliriK). AainibwABAk. — ('u<>q, I.<cx. de l« Lan- 
KUf AlKonquitu', 77, IHHS. A-u*Bi-pol'-tak. — U«y< 
den, EthnoK. and I'hilol., 3H1. 1H(K2 (Cree and 
Chippewa name ). AaiaiporalM.— Barcia. Enmyo, 
176. 1723. A«-o*-boiii««.— Bonner, Life of Beck- 
wourth, loii, 1856. Amwiabpiat — FmnkHn.Joum. 
Polar 8«a, 168, 1824. iMiwiMfujiiirt —Ibid.. » 
(Cree name). AaMlib«la.-I>oe. of lan in N. Y. 
noc.Col.Htit,ix.796.i8li6. AM«Mftita.^Benne> 
pin, New IMacov., map, lOM. k ■waftolnM.— Per- 
rin, Vojr. dans lei lioulaianea. 268, ISUft. AiMai- 
tovlak.— Du Lbut (1678) in MarKry. Die., vi. 21. 
\m. leMBj|>»ile.-Chauvlgnerie (1738) in K. Y. 
Doo. C(A. Ifist.. IX. lOK, 1896. AaMBipoUa.— 
Hennepin, New Dlmov., map, 160R. AtMnipoua- 
la«e.— Hennepin quoted br Shea, DIm-.. 131, 
1S52 (trana. 'Htone warriors'). AaMaipoaalak.— 
SlK>H, ibid., note. Aaaeaipooala.— Radon t (1710) 
in MarKry, Dec, vi. 14. IHsb. AaMBipouel.— Ibid., 
11. AjiMiiipoulaca. — Hennepin miMqiuited bjT 
.Neill. Hixt. Minn., VM, IKftK. Aaaeaii ' 



nupottlaaea 

Hennetiin (K'tHO) in French. Hlot. i^ll. La., I, */12. 
iHtt). AMenipoulakt.— I>ii l.liiit (Ui7H) in Margry, 
I >ef., VI, isvi. AMenipouvalt,— C'oxe, Caroliiiiii, 
43. 1741. AaMaiporaU.— .\k-e<li>.IMct.(ieoK..lv..\S7, 
17SK. AaMnnlboint.— i>chiNilcrHft. Trav., '24.\ IhJ]. 
A>Mnpo«lt.— N. Y. I>u<'.(V>;. llisl., index. 2.s». 1M61. 
AuiliboueU. — n»erville O'^''-) in MarKry, lHk>., 
IV, t'*.n). 1K>4». AMimpooala. — l,.ahontHn. New Vov.. 
I, ZM. I7(i:<. AMiaaboM.— >imith, Hou<|ii*'t°s Kx- 
ihhI.. fi'j. I7t'i6. Aaaiaaboil. — MoiKlttioi. star in the 
SVext. VIS, IMCi. AMinaboine. — IiKl. AlT, Ki(...4ys, 
1K{9. Aaainaboint. — Ibiil.. ■^M. IkV). Aaaiaa- 
bwoiaea.— .'^< li.N.li Trtft, Ind. Tnl.es. v,99. IKV.. Aa- 
•iaeboM.— Uiitchins ( I7<m1, ibid., i ii, .V>«i, ls.V5. As- 
■iaeboia. — HrnekenriilKt'. i>{ Iji . T.i, lM."i. 

AHiaeboines. — Kielmrdxm, .\r< t. l-'xiied., i. iiia|i, 
lh."il. AMiaebwaanuk. — Jom-^ (>^it>\Miy Ind'., 
17K.l'*4;i. Astinepoel. — ClmuviKix ric 1 17;itiH)ii.i|i-«l 
iiy SeiuKilcraft, ind. TrilM-x, in. .W>. IS-VV A»sine- 
poilt. — Iliiydeii, Ktluiov' and I'hilol. Mo \'itll> y, 
:V><(). IsfiJ Ai*inepojni. — liiitiiM V in Itui. AIT. Ui p. 
1M'.», 70, A««inepotuc. — l{jill>i, Atla^ rtlniiii.r., 

V). l"^!'!., Asunepoualaoa. — ('ox»', Caroliinn. 4:i, 
tTll A«uniboell«. — Rcnuhaniois Hiid lli>r ,(Uiiri 
11 in Marffry. I>ir.. vi, .'vVs, lHH4i. Awini- 
bocli. — Fronteiuie K.'.r.i , iliid . v. t>3, l>v<<;!. Auini- 
boe«i. CajR'Hini. Rii onli, I'^ i. I><.7. Askiniboile.— 
Vaii'ln iiil and B»'k.'<>i> (I71(ii in Marury, I>. <' . vi. 
496. l^Vi. A»tlniboilt.—<"nrver, Travel-, nmi', ; ,''<. 
AMiniboinn. — West, Jour., %, \SJ\ Ai«iniboini. — 
t;ax>i. .loiir., tW. 1W7. Aasiniboi*.— Denoiivillo 
M'i*^'" Ml .N. V. Doc. Col. Hivt.. IX, 'l'<4>. IhVS. A«- 
•iniboleaes.— .Meedo, I>it i (u i.i; ,i. ltV">.17^4.. Ai- 
staiboualaa.— Ferrol in .Minn, iii.'.t. Coll.. ii. pt. 2. 
ai.1864. aMielbeeiiie — llMrhot (1722) in Margty 
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iKx-.. VI, .M7. 1RN5. A«»imboueU.— Viuulreiiil 
1 17.5) I. ibid., 510. AuiaiboueU.— I>ii Chc'tUiiku 
( UV^li in N. Y. Poo. Col. Ili!*t.. t.x, V<\, 1H.\'.. A«- 
■iaiboules. — P< TMt. M<'-iii..91. IvVi. Auinib'wans. 
KaiU'* y in IiiM .\tT. \ii \>. 77. KM. Aitini- 

po«l«.— Pn>o. \. rl<. (It.Tlt in MarKry. Dii-.. i. V»7, 
l>70. AMinipocli. — Im Lluil (107Hi. ibid., vi. ly. 
IH^6. AMinipoile.— Vtiu<lreiiil hikI H<'",;i»i i I71«>i. 
ibi«l.. ,*i«0. Ascinipoileu.— Baibi, Allan Ktiiix-K . 
^^. l^Jf.. AMinipoils.— Lo Sueur (17tX)! in .Mar 
ifrv. I>t'f.. VI, Ki, ivsi. AMiniponiaU.— <iullaUn iu 
Tnuin Am. .^ntiq. Sor.. li. 123. 1836. AMinipo- 
toe.— Keant* in SUtnford. C«>mpond.. ."iOl, 1878. As* 
■iaiMul.— Lahonian. New Vov-. i.^. 1703. A»- 
iiaipea»Uo.-Jea. R«l.. 1667, ill. 23. 1858. Aaaini- 
fovaUki.— Ibid.. 21, 1658. AwiiiipoiUn.— Ibid., 
1670. 92. AMiaipoalM. — Uu Lhut ( l&M ) in Marvry . 
rxH*.. VI. .'ii. 1x46. AMiBiponr.— Le Jeune in Jes. 
Rel.. I«>40. 111. 3.1. I&i8. AiriaiMtala.— IliiRla,Coll. 
V<>r. Mid Tmv.. M, map. 1706. Aaitaiitt«rtBk.— 
BirhanlMio. Aict. Bzped.. 51, UN. AaJai/mm- 
OAtaebet, MS., B. A. EL (CblpMira name). 

^—Dmke. Bk.Iwb.,Tt.lM8. AMiua> 
w— IbM. AmIwWb.— Turner, Nar., W. 
UOO. lMlMnTnta< Mr nini nnr rnll tt.TT 
UM. AMfanlbafaa.— Lewlfl and Clark, Di«<r.. 2:<, 
1808. iMiaallna rnnre Lewb and Clark Ex- 
nedu, 1, IM, note, I8S8 (Chippewa nanif ) . Aaaiaai- 
Mm.— Hind, Labr. Pen., ii. 148, iwu. Aubuiboiaa 
H«vs.— Can. Ind. Rep.. 77. iw«. Assianiboiat.— 
Lew iff and Clark, Dim-. , 30. mm. AaaiaopoUt.— Lm 
HnqK' 1 1700) in Frencb. Hist. Coll. La., 111.27.1851. 
Aaaiapooale.— .\nun. Carle de I'Ara. S^pt., rariit, 
n. d. Aaainpoolao.— liowIcA, map of Am., after 
l7TiO. Aasiapoula.— Lahnntan, quoted bf Ram- 
aey In Ind. Aft. Rep.. 72, 1M".V Auaiaabwaun.— 
Parker. Minn. Ifandli., 13, 1h.'>7. Chiripiaons.— 
Pem>t<I72I) in Minn. Hist. Soc. Cull., il.pt. 2, 24. 
UM. Sssiaaboin.— Kx. Doe. 00, 22d Coni;.. l>t 
•eaR..&4. 1K3'.'. E-tans-k«*pa'«e<«na.— Ixtng. Kxp- 'I 
Rrjcky Mtii., II. IxxxiT. IKTJ ( HidatMi nam. unui 
i-ta-ha-tMti, 'loinfarrow,"*' i. Fi«h-e*ter». — Ha>«li ii, 
Kthmv- I'hilol. Mo. Val . l^'VJ i Hoin- or; 
Dakota name). Oiuirisrs de la Roche. — Perrot. 
Mtm.. 232. IHS4. (hwnieni de pierre.— Jej<. Rvl, 
MM, III. 21. l<^. Haluu—CoueK. Pike's Kxped., i. 
94ft. If*^^: Ho-ha.— liallatin in Trann. Am. Ahtiq. 
S<>r.. II. Til. IWi (• reVa'l": «*oinotitnej< applied by 
oCher.Sioux trib^-x). Hohaye.— Siii'llinjf, Tale^ of 
N. W . Jl. Hohe.~I>or>>ey in i:>th Kei». B. 

A. K-.i-".', I'^yT I HakolHiniine: rebel.<«'j. Ho'-ne. — 
Hayd. n. KllmoK- and l"hilol. .Mo. Val., :tMl. ls»-,j 
(trHn« fi^h-ealerN'i. Hobeh.— \Villiam.«<>n in 
Minn. lli«t SiK> Coll., I, -W. 1H7'J. Ho-he'-i-o. - 
Havden. Ktbniv «nd I'bilul. M... Val., J-.H). InIJ 
(f"h« y»-nne n«m»'i. Hoh-hara. — KaniHi-y in Minn. 
Hi-t S<«v Coil . I IS. 1x72. &dien»-Pierre. — Balbi, 
Ktbtm^.. .V. iv.i;, lM*ti. — Hi-nry, Triivcl>, 
is(iy f-rriiiK-. >u« i.|<iitiii<ulii m (ur Sanlrci. 
'Lett baad. — < ' ^li" rt-^in in SrinihMin. Ki'p. ls:*>, 
Itt. l*»-'d 1 triiii- r: 111 till' Kn-nch nunir <>( thrir 
i-hiff I Kaatopanatot. — K<^-ane iti .S(4iii(on). Coin- 
p^nd., 470. Haeota. — Maximilian, Trav.. I9i, 

1M3 ^o%» Ti ti.«iii>«. vniii.- as Dakota: 'our people '). 
VatMa of the ^c»t W»ter. — l)c>bl>s. Hud^ui Bav, 
•J». 1744. Oiinipoillei. - H. nry. Truv.. 273. IKW. 
Oaciaeboiae. — Con* <. I.< vviM and Clark Kx(>ed.. i. 
17H. note .'iH, OMiniboine.— Ibid.. V.). Ouno- 

Mass. -Ma>^. IIi*i. S<M'. C..11., III. -.'4. 17'.M. Sioux 
•f tli« Roc)u». — Kaia-x y in Ind. .MT. It» f<.. 77, Ix'*). 
StaB<> - K ari<-m sianfonl, Coniix'iid.. .'ci*;, 1S7h. 
■t«a« ladifca*. -Fi«ber. N<-u Trav., 17l'. 1H12. 
8t«a« RoMterB.— Tanner. Nar., M. l>v((i Stoae 
Stotiz. — !>. •^^ i«nt)ilClark, Dis* .. •»»}. Stoney.— 
K ::j ^t.iiiiMr-l Conifa'iid., .W.. 1S7M. Stoney 

Induux* — ' .m liid. Itcji., m. INXO. Stoniee.— Inf'n 
of Cha.- N B. II. of WlnniiK-K. .Manitoba. \S>*t\ 
I the eominun iianu- uv.'d by F^ntfUjih in Caiuida*. 
Thi«kwood.— Kenne in Stanford, CrtnijM inl . .S3tf, 
l-O* (applie*! to tbe .\jwiniboin of the Koeky 
nta. • Tla'tlaaa'Eka.— 4'hamberlain, inf'n, 19ai 
Ceutthroau': Kiitenai name). Pssiwbwoiaug. — 
tmiK-r, NHr..»i(), iRWfChippewaname). WMf> 

era-— Henry. Trav.. '286. 1H05>. 

AMiniboin of the Plains. A division of 
the Aanniboin descrilied by Dobbe ( Uud- 
0OO Bftj, 35, 1744) asdiftiiuttiobed from 
that portiofi of toe tribe UTiog in the 



w<)«>(le<l country. On hi» map tliey are 
located w. of L. Winnipeg. De 8met 

(MiH,M. .Ic I'Ori'unti, KM, lOG, 1H4S) csti- 
luntt'd tliciu at ;UH> lodges, an«i in the 
KnuliKh edition of his work (Oregon 
15fi, 1S47) the iiMiiilxT trivcn i.« «»(H) 
lo<ljif?^. Ill' says tlu'\ hunt over the 
urt'at plaiiiH iM iwet-n tlu* Saskatchewan. 
Red. Slissniiri, and Yflluwstone ph., and 
A!* coiujtartHi with the Assiniboin of the 
woods "are more expert in thieving, 
greater topers, and are i»cr|»etually at 
war," but that in m-nt ral the men are 
more rohu-^t and of ronimanding stature. 
They iiitludi' the It.'^efieahine, Wato- 
nachiuitn, ( )tai»i>al>ine, and .latoiiahine. 

AMiniboel* of the bouth.— .(> " m ^ i m li I>>itn. 
in Am.. I>t. I. in tl). 1741. AMiaiboim di'K Plainea. — 
Bmet, Miss. <le Von'Ron, 1U4, l^<4^. AssiniboueU 
«f Meadows.— DobbM. Hudson bay, 3-i. 1744. 
Plain AaaiatbafaM.— Hind, Red River Ksped.. ii, 

152. 18W). 

AsBonet. A river an<l village in Bristol 
CO., Mass., and probably the name of a 
former In<lian villa>;e in the vicinity. 
Schoohnift (Ind. TrilK-s, i, 117, 1S.M) 
u.>*eH tbe name " AstMsnets" to denote the 
proliable Indian anthore of the inik'rip- 
tions on Dighton rock. (j. m.) 

AsBQapmnBhan. A Montagnais tnispion 
fouiuled by the ,b«uiltj in IGOl about iJOO 
m. up Saguenay r., Quebec^ probably at 
the entratice of AHhua|)mouchouan r. into 
L. St John. A trading i)ost of the 8ame 
name was on that river in 1832.'— -Hind, 
Labrador, ii, 25, 26, 38, 1863. 

Aainmption. A mission established in 
1728 at the Wyandot villa^re near the 
prei^ent city of Detroit, Mich., and re- 
moved Hoon afterward to the oppotdte 
shore. It <>intiniied until 1781.— Shea* 
Catb. Mi^., 202, 1855. 

Asiiinpink ( * at the stone stream ' ) • A 
divi.sion of the Delawares funncrly un 
Stony er., on tbe Delaware, near Trenton. 
Proliably from the Indian name of Stony 

rr. (.1. M. ) 

Aisanpinki.— Boudinot. Star in the West. 12.5. 
iHii.. AMeinpinki.— Sai'fonl. V. S.. ( xlvii. IMy. 
Aatunpink. I'niud. i'a.. ii. jyi. 17yv. Stony Creek 
ladiaas. — ll>i<1. 

AaioAta. A former village, pret^uma- 
h\y Oostanoan, connected with Dolores 
iiUKMion, San Francisco, Cal. — ^Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 

AasatL A small Ne« Pere^ ban<1 for^ 
merly living on AsHUti < r.. Idaho. Tlu y 
joined Chief Joseph in the Sez I'ercc 
war of 1877.— Gatschet, MS., B. A. £., 
1877. 

AMQweika. A village of tbe Powhatan 
confederacy in 1608 on the y. bank of 

the Rapiiafiannuck, in Kinu (o nrjje < o., 
Va. — Smith (102y;, Va., i, map, repr. 
1819. 

Aftakiwi {cK-to-}:,'. 'In it spring:.' — 
Powern). A Shaatan village near Canbv, 
in Warm Springs valley, Modoc co., Cel., 
whose people were described by Pow- 
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ere (Cont. N. A. Ethnol., in, 267, 1877) 
as most mis«'ral>lc ami H|iialid, having 
been bratalized not only by their scanty 
and inferior diet, bot also by the lam of 
their romeliest inaiilens antl In'Ht voung 
men. who were carried off into slavery 
by tne Modoc 

AatduqrwM.— Powem la OfcrUnd Mo., xn, 412, 

MS. nmawl rocab., B. A. S.» AM B*^!!**- 
wmUL^Vown in Cont N. A. Btbaol.,."!; ^> 
1877. ■•ttiffawTaUqrIiiiiuM.--JMll. (InciadM 
aim the Hantewa) . 

Aitialakwa. A fnnner pueblo of the 
Jeniez, on the sununit ot a niena that 
separates San IKeffO and Guadelu|>e can- 
yons at the ir iiiotitliH. It was probably 
the seat ol the FninciM:an niission of San 
Joan, eBtablished early in the 17tb cen- 
tury. Distinct from Ostyahikwa. 
Asht-U-U-qua. — KHiiilcUt r in Arch. Inst. l'iiiM'r>. 
ni. \J6, isyo. A«h-tyal-»-qua.~ntid.. iv. isyi. 
A»ht-ya-laqu*. — Hiiii(li-li«T in I»n>c ( 'oin,'. IniiTiuU. 
Am.. VII. 4VJ, l^yo. Aiti»Ukvc». — H(Mlk'>\ li»'l<l 
note.», II. ,\. F, . l>".»r>. Atejr*la-keokva.— IxK W in 
Wheeler ."^iirv. y i:. ]... vii.343. IM-'J. 

Astiaa. A village in n. Florida in 15(i4, 
Bnbjectto Utina, head chief of the Tim- 
urua (I^udonniere in French, Hi^t Cull. 
La., n. 8., 2«8, 1869). De Hry's map 
(1500) plaoefl it w. of St Johns r. 

Attonregamigoakh. Mentioned tif* one 
of the email triln's n. of St Lji\vren«'e r. 
(JeB. Rel. \tm, III. 1858). Proliably 
a MontajniHis barul or settlement alwut 
tile iieadwat4.'rM of Saguenay or St Mau- 
rice r. 

Asnmpcion. A group of Alchedoma 
rancheria.< on or near the Hio (\)lorado, 
in California, more than '>0 ni. Ih-Iow the 
mouth of Itill Williams fork. They were 
visited and so named by Fray Francisco 
Gartvs in 1776.— Garc^s,' Diary, 4'j6, 19(H). 

Aaystaroa. A former Costanoan villa^' 
of central California attached to the mis- 
sion of San Juan Banti>ta — KngelhArdt, 
FranciHcans in Cal., 3dSj 1897. 

Ataakvt. A village of the Tolowa for- 
merly situated on the roji.^'t of n. Cal.— 
Dorsey in Jour. Am. Follc-lore, iii, 236, 
1890. 

A'-UHi-kftt'.— Donejr in Joor. An. Folk4o«a m. 
28A. im (Tutu name). A'-ta^kif-lL—IMd. 

Siitu name). A4a^»4< tta'^al.— Doney. MS. 
vUfO TO«xb.. B. A. B.. 18M. Vlfaik'-ta-W-te 
to'-ae.— Doney. MS. flniltli R. voeatk, B. A. R.. 
1884. TahmiHkalia —HMnlltoo, MS. HaT-naiv- 

Kr Toail>.» B. A. B. Taata^ite.— BancraIt,Nat 
ices. I, 445. 1874 TalMiketa— Taylor In Cai. 
Firmer, June 8. 1880. Taa«tMk<«ta.— Ittld., Apr. 
12. 1861. Toa<todMlte.->Bamllton. H8. Hay-narg- 
ger vi^^ntt.. B A. E. 

Ataakwe (*see«l jH'ople'). A people 

encounteretl by the ZuHi Itefore reachmg 

their final rc*»itling iilaceatZufii, X. Mex. 

They joined the Seed clan of the Zufii, 

whosi' descendants constitute the [>rr^n«nt 

Taakwe, or Corn clan, of that tril>e. — 

Cushing in The Miilstone, ix, 2, 23, 1884. 

A'-U-a.— dishing, \hU\. 

Ata-ealonlla. See AtfakuUakulla. 

Atagi. Oneof the 4 Alibamu townsfor- 
merly aituiUed in what ianow Autauga oo., 



Ala., extending 2 m. al(MtS the w. bank 

of Alabama r., a short CUStance w. <if 
the preif^nt J^iont^mery. Autaugaville, 
Autauga cr., and Autauga co. are natnea 
after it. Hawkins (l7fS) si)eaks of it as 
a small village 4 ni. below Fawukti, and 
says that the people have little inter- 
course with the w hites but are hf>spitable. 
Schooler (Scitoolcraft, lud. Tribes, iv, 
678, 1854) elates that it contained 54 
families in 18,32. (.\. 8. O.) 
At-Uuf«e.— Hiiwldn- (1799), ftketcfa. 3fi, 
Autallfa.— Son. Kx. \Hh\ 42.>. '24th Cong., 1st ses.*.. 
331, IKtC. AuUuc«»— ^amptH'll (\Ki6) In H. R. 
Doc. 274. 2iith Cong., M stw. , 20. 1838. Autobas. - 
8wan(1791) lu Scnuoleraft, Ind. Tribes, v, 2t)2, 
18S5. BumpUa TewB.— >woodwaid, Bcminin* 
cence*. 12, 1H,59. . 

Atalani. An ima^inary prehistoric 
civilized race of .North America (liafin- 
es4{ue, introd. to Marriiall, Ky., i, 23, 
1H24); probably based on the AHantis 
fable. 

Ataaaaso lily. The name of a plant 

{Aman/llis atmnnfo), defined by liart- 
lett (Diet, of Americanisms, 2ti, 1877) 
''asaemall one-flowered lily, held in like 
estet'm. in Virginia and North Carolina, 
with the dai.sy in England." Parkinson 
(Paradisus, 87, 1629) savs that "theln> 
(liati.^ in Virginia <lo calf it Attamusco." 
(.erard (Sttu, N. Y., July .M), 1895) states 
that the word mean.s ' stained with red,' 
in referem-e to the color of the flowers. 
In this ca.>«e the chief component would 
Ih> the Algonquian radical misk, signi- 
fying: ' red.^ ( A. F. <•.) 

Atana (AttVun). A Haida town on 
Hou.«e, or Atana, id., X. ctiast of .Moresby 
id. , Queen ( 'harl< itteproup, British ( \)luin- 
l)ia. Arcordin^r to Skid^nite lejjend. 
House icl. was tile second to appear aliove 
the waters uf the flood. At that time 
there wai< sitting uiKin it a woman who 
Ix'came the ancestress of the Tadjilanas. 
The Kagialskegawai also considered her 
af« their "grandmother," although saying 
that they were not descended dire* tly 
from her but from some people who 
drifted ashore at the same place in a 
cockleshell. Th»' town was occupieii by 
the Tadjilanas. As the name does not 
occur in John Work's list, it wonld seem 
to have lM><'n abandonod prior to 1836- 
41.— Swautou, Cuut. iiaida, 277, 1905. 

Atanskerdlak. An Eskimo settlement 
on Nugsnak jkmi., w, Greenland. — Peary, 
My Arct. Jour., 208, 1893. 

Atangime. A settlement of Eskimo in 
E. (in eidand.— Meddelelser om GrOD* 
land, .\.\v,24, 1902. 

Atannmlema. A small fihahaptian tribe 
liviii<r on Yakima res., on .\tanum cr., 
W'ji-'-li. They are .«aid to sj^>eak a dia- 
lect closelv related to the Yakima and 
Klikitat.-^Mooney in 14th Bep. B. A. 

738, I8i>6. 

Atanni ( <ala'n^«, * bilge- wati' r ' i . A 
Skittagetan town, oocupied by the Do> 
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Stunai, on the n. k. coast of Uipua id., 
ritwh Colombia— 8wuiton,Gont. Hftida, 

281. l<Xi'>. 

Atarenehroiuni. One of the minor 
tribes of the Hnrtm confederation, amonir 

\vh(in» the Je^^tiit mission of Saintt* Mari<' 
waa eiitabliiihed. — Jes. Kel. for 1040, 01, 

Bel. for IMO. 3.\ 

Bel., index. 1«S8. AUooa- 

.Bel.forl6S7.1M.lfflL AUtWM^- 

Kinirrter. Bluid. Nst BM.. pt 6, IM. IMS. 

Atarpe. A foniuT villajre. prei^mnahly 
CXwitancun, »-onnecte<l witli Doloffw uiis- 
non, San Francisco. Cal. 
AUn*.— Tiivlor tn <'ul. Furmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 
Otnrb*.— IbKl. titurpe.— Ibid. 

Atasi (Crei'k: a'Mxff, ' warclnb.'— f Jat- 
schet). An ancient Upper Creek town on 
the 8. side of Tallapoooar., in Maoon oo., 
Ala., adjoiiiinj; Calibee cr., 5 m. alwve 
Iluthliu athii town. In 1 76(i it contained 
ah«>ut 43 warriors, and when seen by 
llawkinH, alx)nt 17W\ it waa a poor, 
mist^nible-looking place. On Nov. 29, 
IHi.i. a iKittle wan tuught there between 
the Creeks and JacksonV troops.^ The 
name was later ar)plie<l to a town in the 
Creek Nation, Inuian Ter., the people of 
which are called Ata^lgi. See Jenerya, 
French Dom. Am., 135, map, 17«1: Bar- 
tram, Trav., 464, 1791; (Jatwhet. Crc«'k 
Mitrr. i, 128, 1884; ii, 185, 1S88. 

AUmU.— Kurtrnm, V<iy., I. map. 1799 (errone* 
flUtljr pl«ce<l uu the Cbattuoochee). AltMM.— 
BoBdiaM. Sur in the Wert, 200, 1816. AUms.— 



ieffnm. ftvadi Dam., i, 184, naa. 1761. 
OataebcC, Creek Wfr. Legwid, I, m, UM. 
ItMiL— n»id. AtM.-Ibid. (In IndSaa tm.). 
AttuM.— Roberta. Florida. I^IIO. Atli^— 
pnelipeaa. CMta Gteiiale. ITBH AtlMMk— Bar* 
tnuB. TmrOa, 448^ 1191. AatlMN.— Woodward. 
Rmf ntocencei, at, Uao. AataMM.— Drake. Ind. 
Chfon.. inTvbL AMM-Hawkliw 71790), 
Skcteb. SL ISIS. laHefM.— Hawking (1818) in 
AB.ittatePa|»..lQd. Afl..t.S«S.18as. «Umm.— 
~ norlda, 1. 280. vm. mtum leffery. 

m. Am.. 1, 184, map. ITU (ttldocaled, 

tatfWOliAbljrthemme). OIum.— Butnun, Voy., 
I. map. 1799. 01— m.«—Tbom— (1788) in Am. 
State Pap., ind. AIT.. I. 407. 1882. OImm.— Bar- 
tram, TraveU. 304. 461. 1791. OtiMe.-CarleT (1K») 
in H. B.Doc. 4.<V2. 2iSth Cong., ad aew.. 75. ia3M. 
OtiMM.— Ibid.. SI. OtoMm.— H. R. Ex. Doc. 27««. 
SI«ltOona..l«tMm.. 181, 1836. OttMMt.-lT. H. Ind. 
TkVSt. (1797). 70. 1887. Ott«rM«.-8en. Kx. D<m-. 
«Bl a4tli Cone.. M aoB.. l.Vi. ls»6. OttcM.— 




Oumpbell (1836) in H. R. D<>c. 274. 'i-Mh Codk., 2d 
Mm.. 20. im. OttMM.— Crawford ( KV,), ibid .21 
k— Seboolcraft. Ind. Tribest. iv. ,'.7s, )h.>i. 
'Wjrae ilKS6) in U. R. I>(h>. K$. 25th 

AtMtagoaiei. An tmidentified tribe 
mentioned by Rivera ( Lhario y Derro- 
tovOk leg. 2,9wt 1796) as formerly living in 
a. Texaf. 

Atchalak. An tLskimo village iii the 
Kiifkokwim district, Alaska; poi>. 38 in 
1000 

Ai*id«tad«t— 11th Oenras, Alaska. 164. 1890 

(tfv '•■•tiiiblfi»nt«). 

AubaUhakangoaen (from ^ehUcfiak, 
'crane'). The princ ipal division of the 
Miami. On ai-count uf the hostility of the 
Illinois they removed w. of the Missis- 
sippi, where they were attacked by the 



Sioux, and they afterward settled near tlie 
Jesuit inisiiion at Green Bay, and moved 

tliciic ' into Tllin(»is and Indiana witli the 
rest of the tribe. In 1730 Ctiauvignerie 
ftnye the crane ss one of the two leading 

Miami (ntciii-, ( .i. m. ) 

Atoliatchakaiiguucn. !'rrri>t irii. IT'.'li MOiiiDire, 
222, 1W4. Atthatf hakangouen.— .Its. Kvl., l.viil. 
40. 1899. Chacakengua. — <"n.\c, rurnlariii. mnp. 
1741. Cbachakijifu*.. — Ibid., 12 La Qrue. — I.4t 
Saili' (16«0) ill Manfry, We . ii.21(). 1^77. MiamU 
da 1& Orue. — I'lTrui. op. < ii., l.Vl. Outichacoak. — 
Coxe, Carohum, map. 171!, Ovititchakouk.— JrMiil 
Rel.. KvSK. 21, ls.> Tchatchakijo*.— I>4i Sallo 
(1680) in MiirKrv. D.^ .. ii, 216, 1877. Tchatoha- 
kiaf.— Ibid. (li'83). 321). Tohiduakoiiiiiffouet.— 
BacquevUle de la I'otherie, Hl.xt. Am., u. 2t'>l, 
1753. TehidttakvuoBCuea.— Bamu-ville do la Poth- 
erie roifiquoted bv Shea iu Win. Hist. Soc. Coll.. 
ni. 134, 1H5«. 

Atehaterakangonea. An Algonquian 

tribe or band living in the interior of 

Wisconsin iti 1672, near the Masoonten 

and Kickapoo. 

AtchateraKangouen.— Je». Rel.. LVni, 40, 1899. 

Atohialgi {atr/ii 'maize,' /i/yt 'people*). 
One of the twentv Creek clanf*. 
AtchCalgi.— GHWht t.'Crei'k Migr. U'g.. 1. 155.1884. 

Atohiaaalai ( * cedargrove ; ><-ople' ). A 
former mnau village or the V]>\ xr Creeks, 

on atrihntaryof TsillaixHX'^a r., |.n>1>al<lyin 
Tallapoosa co., Ala. It waa their north- 
ernmost settlement in the I8th century, 
and was dej«trove<l by QeXL White, Nov. 

13, IHl.S. (a. 8. a.) 

Atchina-alm,— Oatik hct, rr<H'k .Migr. Un-. i. l-s. 
IHM. Au-oEe-naa-al-|:au.-.Uawklns (1790), Sketch 
of Cm-k iciiniry. 47. 1848. Oenalck—Plekett, 
Hint. Ala., II. 299. 1851. 

AtehiBshatShi ( * cedar creek * ). A foi^ 

incr branch settlement of the UpiH*r 
Creek village of Kailaidshi, on a small 
stream of tne same name, a tributary of 
the Tallapoosa, probably in Coosa oo., 

Ala. (\. 8. G. ) 

Alieharalar.— H. R. Ex. Doc. 276. 24th Conir.. M 

. H22, l!<U'> (a doiititful synonynj). Atchiaa 
Hitchi.— 4iat»<'bft. ( riM'k .Mijrr. Ia?k.. i, 128, ISM. 
An-ehe-uu-hat-ohe.— HawkinM (1799). .'^kt-tch, 49, 
1848. 

Atchitchiken { AtriUrllF.n, gig. donbtfnl, 
or Skaitu'nm, ' reaches the top of the brow 
or low steep,' becauae the trail here passes 
on top of a iKMii b and cntern Spa|>iam 
valley). A villa>;c of the J^penct-M Bridge 
l>and of the Ntlakyapanuik on the n. side 
of Thoini)w>n r., 3 ni. Iiack in the moun- 
tains from Spences Bridgi*. British Coliun- 
bia.— Teit in Hem. Am. Mus. Nat Hist, 
II, 17:?. 1«*00. 

Ateacari. A bmnch of the Cora divi- 
sion of the Piman family on the Kio de 
Nayarit, or Rio de San ^edro, in Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Ateacari.— On )zro y Bfirn, (SeoK-. •''9. 1864. AtMi> 
kari.— I'imcnlel, La'Ujkuos de Mex.. ll, 88. 1888. 
Ateanaaa.— Otoaoo y Mrra, Op. ctt. (iMme of Um- 

Atepua, A pueblo of the province of 
Atripuv, in the region of the lower Kio 
Grand(>, N. Mex., in 1508.— Oflate ( 1698) 
in Doc. Int'd., xvi, lir>, 1K71. 
Atmira.— Baucroft, Ariz, and X Mex., 13u, 1889 
(BifiQwint). 
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Atfalati [Atfiilati). A divifiiiu ot tlu' 
Kalapooian family whoHe earliest fieat«, 
m fax tis cm l>e aw<^rtaino«l, were the 

f tains of thi> saiiic naiup, the hills about 
urcst <irove, ami the shores and vicin« 
itjr of \Vapi>ato lake, Oreg. ; and they are 
Raid to have p.ttende<i an far the site 
of Portlainl. Tlu-y art* now on (irande 
Kunde res. and number about 20. The 
Atfalati have lone given np their native 
ruHtoiiis and little i-^ known <if their 
mode of life. Their lauguaije, however, 
hafl been crttHlied by Gatschet, and our 
chirf kiio\vl«Mli;i» of the Kulujxioian 
t4.)iigue in from thiH dlalet^t. The loUow- 
in^ were the Atfalati bands as asoer^ 
taiiu'd by (Jatschet in 1877: Charhain- 
bitinaiichal, C'huc-hanim, Chacheuiewa, 
Chaehif, Chachiniahiyuk, Chachimewa, 
Chat liokwith, < Imirimlneftei, Chaheliiii, 
Chukeipi, Chakut|ialiu, Chalal, (^halawai, 
ChMnampit, Chapana^htin, ('lia|M>kele, 
ChapuniTHthpi C'hat«>;ithl, ( 'hataushisfi, 
Chatakuin, Chatamuei, Chatilkuui, C'ha- 
waye<l. (L. r.) 

Atfalati. —(iatscliet in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, xil, 
212. lH'.iy. FallatAha,-Slo<-utii in H. R. Hvu. 101. 
2ftth i'linc. . :kl ^^ejw., 42, IKJy. Fallatralu.— .'Jforum 
in .Sen. IKhv 24, 2r>lh Vimti . 2d !«et«.. l.i. IKiK. 
Follatiet.— Hale in U. S. Exi.l. Exjifd.. vi. Sm. 
1H16. Jualati. — (;atM*het in Mai?. Am. HiHt., vni, 
ZV.. 1HM». Snalatine.— Lane (lH49i in Sen. Ex. 
D«M'. W, 31>t < 'ling., 1st >ifc«i.«i.. ITJ. iK'Ki Bualatin*.— 
l^ne ill IikI. An. Ucp., 160. Ix'iO. Tualati.— (Jat- 
whet in .lour. .Km. Folk-lore, xii, .'r.' l-^'.ni. Tua- 
laUms.— Taylor in Sen. Ex. D«k'. 4, 4iUii Conir.. 
fpet*. -27, 1H(>7. TualatiB.— Palmer in liid. 

Aff. Rep.. -260, 1H.V1. Tuality,— Tolinif iti Tnin.«. 
Oref. Pion. A»tn.. 32. IhsI. Tuhwalati.- Hale in 
8. Expl. Exped.. vi, rx;». iMt. TurliUn.— 
HuntinKtoiiin Ind. AfT. Kep.lM<i7. i>: >- v Twala- 
tie*.— Ind. AiT. . 2:21. 1X61. TwaUty.— I'n- 
mow.. Ex. Doe. .('.». {'oiifr., l.^t ww., i^,',.'. 
Twalltea.— Ind, AlT. Kep. is»;t. rm, Wv>. Twal- 
laltT.-Il.l.l., 20.-.. lh.-.l. Twaltatine«.-Mfe»( in 
H. R. Kx. I)(M'. 7(i, :w>tli ConK . >• »•... l(t, 1S|h. 
Wapato Lake. Ml ( lane in Iiul. Ml. Kep.. 
IHH,. Wapatu.— <i»it.>*ehet in loiir Am Kolk lure, 
IV. 1 ta. iv.tl. Wapatu Lakf. ' . 1 1- h- i m r,)nt. N. 
A. Klliiiol . u. pt. 1. xlvi.ls'.ti Wapeto.— Iiul. AfT. 
Kep . 492. 1W7. Wapoto Lake.— MeriniK- in liid. 
AfT. Kep.,-2t;». IKHy. Wappato.— Smith in Ind ArT. 
Rep., fi«), 1S7.S. Wappatoo. — Vit'ior in overland 
Mo.. vii,34ii. 1S7I Wapto,— Medehiiiii, WitrwHiii 
and Warpath 117. ls7.^. 

Atliabaua (Fure»it Cree: alhap 'iu suc- 
cession,' -fuikaw 'grasR,' 'reeds'; hence 

');ra.«sor n^ da hcn-atnl tlierc' — Hewitt ). 
A northern Athajta-^an trilte, from which 
the Htock name is deri ved, reoiding around 
Athabasca lake, North w<>st Ter., Tanaila. 
RoHs (MS., B. A. K. ) regani8 them a.s a 
part of the Chipewvan proper. They <lo 
not differ e.«sentially irotn nel);hlH>ring 
.\(luipa«.an tribes*. In 1902 (Can. Ind. 
Aff., 84, 1902) 326 were enumerated at 
Ft Chipewvan. 

Ambaikaw.--LacoiDbe. Diet dea Crta. im 
("Athaliaiiea" Cree name). JUhataakaaa.— Petl- 
tot. Diet. Mn^-DlndjkS xx. VStt. Athapaaoaw.— 
Drake. Mt. Inda., vl. im AthapoMow.— Heame, 
Joom. N.Ocean. 177, 1795. Ay^baakan.— tiaUM>het. 
MS., R. A. K i<'r(>enamp). Kkpajr-tpiU-OttiDe.- 
I'etltol. Autoiir du lao de« EacfavcK. diSi, lh91 
('people oi Uie willow fluor,' i. e.. of Ft Cbipe> 



wyan). KkpMt'ayla-kke ottioe.— I>etiu>t. Diet. 
Den»y-DIndjle, xx. lf*7«i CiH-ople .if ihe fM.plur 
floor'). Y«ta-Ottine.— Petilot. .Vutoiir, up. eit. 
(•{►eoplc from uImiv*-' >. 

Athapascan Family. The most widely 
diHtrihuttvl of all tiie Indian linguistic 
families of North A ineriea, fornierly ex- 
tending over parts of the continent from 
the Arctic coawt far into n. Mexico, from 
the Pacific to lludnin bay at the \.. and 
from the Kio Colorado to the mouth of 
the Rio Grande at tlie a.— a territory ex- 
tending' f<ir more than 40* of latitude and 
76" of longitude. 

The langiia^ which compose the A tha- 
pascan fatnily an plainly ndated to each 
other and, because of certain peculiari- 
ties, stand ont from the other American 
Ian{2:ua^i>s with considerable distitictncHs. 
Phonetically they are rendered harsh and 
difficult for European ears because of 
series of mittnral sounds, tiiany mntinu- 
ants, and freijuent checks and aspirations. 
Morpholofdcallv they are marked by a 
sentence verbof considerable conipK'xlty, 
due larxely to many decaye<l prelixi'saild 
to various changea'of the root to in<licate 
the niimlx'r and charai ter of tlie subject 
and object. Between the various lan- 
guage much re^lar ph<Nietic change, 
especially f»f vowels, nfipears, and while 
certain word.«< an- louml to lie connuon, 
each lan^ua^^e, independently of the 
others, has forme<l numy nouns by com- 
))osition and transformed the structure 
of it« verljs. The wide differen<-es in 
physical type and culture and the differ- 
ences in langnajje i»oint to a long separa- 
tion of the family, certaiidy covering 
many centuries. Ueotfraphically it con- 
sists of three divisions: r^orthem. Pacific, 
and Southern. 

The Northern division, known iis the 
Tfnneh, or D6nf, the name they apply to 

tlieiiisel ves. i iinsi.'^ts of thre*' j;roii|i^: The 
eastern, the northwestern, the southwest- 
em. The eastern group occupies a vast 
extent of continuous territory, bounde<l 
on the K. by tlie Kocky mts. and lower 
Mackenzie r., on the s. by the watershed 
between the .\thaba.«ca and lower Peace 
rs., Athaba.-ca lake, and Churchill r. To 
the K. and n. a narrow btit continuous 
strip <tf K'-kiiiiM territory bars them from 
Hudson bay and the Arctic ocean. Their 
neighbors on the s. ani members of the 
Algonqtiian family. This gnuip seems to 
constitute a ctdture area of its own, 
rather uniform and somewhat limited on 
its material side. Very little is known 
of the folklore and religion of the people 
of this re^'ion. The jirincii^al tribes are 
the Tatsanottine or Yellowknives, e. of 
Yellowknife r., the Thiingchadinne or 
Dogribs, iM'twei'ii ( Jreat Slave and (ireat 
Bear lakes; on Mackenzie r., beginning 
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at the N., the Kawcbudiuneb or Haresi, 
Mwl the Ktcbaottine or Hla^'eys: the 

( "hii-ovvvun <»ii Sla\f r., the T-a'ttiiu- or 
Beavcre on Peace r. ; and some 50U m. to 
the n. heyond the areft outlinedt the 
Sarei, a small triU- allinl with their 
Alguuquian ncighborie<, the ijikaika. The 
northwestern frronp (x cupieii the interior 
of Ala-^ka an<l a^ljaci iit [lortiou^iof British 
temtory as far ajj the Hm ky nita. The 
rhore lands to the v. and >v.'are held by 
thi> K«kiitin, fxccpt at Caok inh't and 
l'o|»j>er r. Tlie j»eople seeni to liave lx;en 
too nnu li «>ci upie<l with the severe Btrug- 
gle with the t h nient- fr.r a haro existenee 
to have devi'li >|M'»i imich material cultnrt\ 
They an- usually <listiiiLMii<ht (i into three 
principal T , i-ion.s: The Ktitchiii of Por- 
enpinv au l iu.uaua r«.,the uaJdlecourHe 
of tlie Yukottt and the lower Mackenzie 
(where thoy are often H|K)ken of a« 
Luuchouxi; the Ahtena of Copper r. ; 
and the Khotana of the lower \ ukon, 
Koyuknk r., and (V>ok inlet. The south- 
wej*tern grouj* <K'eiipies the mountainous 
interior of British America from the 
up|»er Yukon to lat. 51° .'JO', with the 
Rncky mta. for their E. barrier, and with 
tlie Skittagetan, Koluschan, Chimmefi- 
yan, and VVakashan lamilies between 
them and the Parlfic. Theirs, nefghbortt 
aretheSalish. They are said tof^howcon- 
eiderable variety of physical appearunce, 
culture, anil language. The tribes com- 
pofing thiri grounare, a<"Cording to Morice, 
Deeinning at tne n., the Nahane; the 
Sekanu the Babine (Nataotin), on the 
ph'T.- of a lakr- VH-rtring that name; the 
CaiTier*i (TakuUi), who occupy the terri- 
tory from Smart lake sonthward to Alex- 
andria on KraMT r., and the Cliilrotin 
(Tsilkotm), who live hi the valley of the 
river to which they have given their 
name. 

The Pacific division consiste*! ioiinerly 
of a 9niall band in Washington and of 
many viHa'^T?- in a .^trip of nearly contin- 
uous territory uIk»ui 4(Ki m. in length, 
befdnning at the valley of Unipqua r. in 
Ort-gon and cxti ndiiitr toward the s. along 
the coa.«i and Coa^t luiuge uits. to the 
headwatereof Kel r. in California. Their 
territory was rut throii^di at one pf>irjt 
l)y the Vurr>k <in Klauialh r. ThcM? sil- 
Liifes* were in many <-a.»*es se(>arated by 
low but ruggetl mountiuns, and were sur- 
roiind<-«i by, and here ami there sur- 
mundefl, the small st<H;ks chanu'teristic 
fii the region. The culture throughout 
this territory wa« bv no means nniionn, 
j*rtly on account of the great differences 
iietween the couditioni^ of life on the iea- 
mtt5t and thoi>e of inland mountain val- 
leys, and partly l)en»u?-«' there M'a«» littlt- 
intercourse between the river valleys of 
the region. For the greater part, in lan- 
guage there was a gradual transition 



through intermediate dialects froui one 
end of the refrion to the other. There 

wtTi' |iniha!ily ' of tliese dialectw which 
were mutually unintelligible. There were 
no tribes in this region, but groups of 
villages which ^-omt'tinx';- joijicd in a raid 
against a common enemy and wliere the 
mme dialect was spoken. The following 
diah'tfic irronj)M made no this division: 
The KwalhiiMnia in \\ ai§hingUiD; the 
Dmpqua and Coquille (Mishikhwutme- 
tunne) , formerly im rivers of tlic-^e names; 
the TaltUHhtuatude, C'hastacosta, and 
Tntutunne on Itofroe r. and its tributa- 
ries, anrl tlie Chetoo on Chetco r. in Ore- 
gon; the Toiowa on Smith r. and about 
C/rescentCity: the Hupaand TIelding on 
the lower portion of Trinity r. ; the Iioil- 
kut on Re«l\\uod IT.; the Mattole on the 
river of that name; the Sinkyone, La»- 
sik, and Kuneste in the valley of Eel r., 
in California. But few of the meinlH'rs 
of this division now remain. The ( hv- 
gon portion lias l^een on the Siletz and 
Grande Ronde n't*, for many yean*; those 
of California still reside near their an< 
cient homes. 

The f^uthem division held sway over 
a va«t area in the .S. W., including most 
of Arizona and New Mexico, the a. por- 
tion of TTtah and Colorado, the w. nor- 
dersof Kansas and Texa»^, and thf n. part 
of Mexico tu lat 2b°. Their principal 
neififhbors were the members of the Sno- 
shonean family and llio various Pneblo 
tribes in the region. 8o far as ia known 
the language and culture of this division 
arc <init(' nniform. The peoples compos- 
ing it are the Navaho k. of San Juan r. in 
N. ft. Arizona and k. w. New Mexico, the 
Ai>:ii !n I really a gn.np of trilxf;) on all 
sides oi tiie Navahoexeepl the n.. and the 
Lipan formerly in w. Texas but nowlivinf^ 
with tlie INIesraleros in New Mexien. 

Not included in the three ili\ ision.s de- 
BcrilHHl alwtve are tht* Kiowa Apaeh*', a 
small band which ha.M maintained it.s 
own langimge while living on intimate 
terms with tne Kiowa. They .seem never 
to have lH*en (•onin'<'t**<l with the Sontti- 
ern divi.siun, Imt appear to have come 
from the N. manv years ago. 

The t«'iidency of the nu inlx-rs of this 
iKunly to adopt the eulture of jieiulilM)r- 
ing peopler- is so marked that it is tlitti- 
cult to determine and desi'ril)e any dis- 
tinctive Athapascan culture or, indeed, to 
say whetluT such a culture ever exist<Ml. 
Thus, the tribes of the extreme N.. es|)e- 
cially in .Alaska, had assimilated many of 
the custonjs and arts of the Kskimo, the 
XakuHi had adopted the social oi^ganiza* 
tion and much of the mythology of the 
Tsimshian. the western Nahane lia<l 
adopted the culture of the Tlingit, tiie 
Tsilkotin that of the Salinh, while the 
Sani and Beavers possessed much iu com' 
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mun with their Alvr(>n>|uiHn lU'ighboiB to 
the s. and e. I^u'^int; to tbe^ FlMific 
proup, pnirtirally no differernv is found 
ht't wtHMi the culture which tiiey prenented 
aiul thut of the Horroundin^ tril>eH of 
other stocks, and it is evident that the 
social or^nization and nianv of ti>e rites 
and rcrenionieH of the Navalio, and even 
of the Apache, were due to I'ueblo influ- 
ences. Althoujrh in tliis respect the 
Athapascan resembles the Sali.-han an<i 
ShoHhonean families, ita pliability and 
adaptability ai)pear to have been much 
greater, a fact noted by inis^ionaricH 
among the nortbera Athapascans up to 
the present day. 

If a true Athapasi'an culture may he 
said to have existed anywhere, it was 
among the eastern tril>e8of the Northern 
group, such as the C'hipewyan, Kaw- 
chodinne, Stuichamokh. Tataanottine, 
and ThlinRchadinne, althonfrh differing 
cotniiaratively little fnnn that of the 
nortnernnioet AlKonquiau tribes and the 

nie&ffacertain individnalit\-, f licse triln-s 
hadlittle coherence, and were subdi- 
vided into family groups or loose bands, 
without clan« or ^'cntes, which rc(V)g- 
nized a kind of patriarchal guvertunent 
and descent Ferhaps the strongest an- 
tljorifv was that exercised by the leader 
of a iiunting party, the difference be- 
tween success and failure on such aqiiett 
being fre<piently the difference In^tween 
the existence or extinction of a band. 

Clothing wan made of deerskins in the 
hair, ami the lodges of dwr or carihou 
skins, sometimes replaced by bark far- 
thers. Their food connsted 'of I'arilKiu, 
deer, moofe, nmsk-ox, and buffalo, to- 

Gther with smaller animuls, such as the 
aver and hare, various kinds of birds, 
and sevenil varieties of fish found in the 
nuinerouH lakea and rivers. They kille<l 
deer by d riving them into an an el « f . > rined 
by two conveiging rows of stakti*, where 
they were shot by hunters lying in wait. 
The man was complete master in his own 
lodge, his wife being entirely subservient 
andassuming the most laborious duties. 
Infanticide, e8iH'<!ially of female children, 
was common, but had its excuse in the 
hard life these people were obliged to 
undergo, in summer trans] >■ .rtat ion was 
effected in birch-bark canoes; in winter 
the dogs carried most of the household 
goods, except in so far a.« they were as- 
riflted by the women, and on the barren 
grounds they were provided with sledg» s. 
The iMidics if the dt ad wrri' placed on 
the ground, covered with bark anil sur- 
rounded by palings, except in the case of 
note<l men, whose i>odie.s were place<l in 
boxes on the branches of trees. Shamans 
existed, and their aayiogs were of much 
infloenoe with some of the people, but 



religion does not seem to haveexerte<i as 
strong an influence an in most other pwrts 
of America. At the same time thev had 
abwdute faith in the nci-ew-ity and efh- 
cacy of certain charms which they tied 
to their fishing hooks and nets. N«^rly 
all have now been Christianize*! by Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries and seem to 
be devout converts. For an a<-couni of 
the culture of the remaining Athapa.'^nn 
trilH'S, S4'e the sp<'eial articles under tlie 
tribal names and articles dealing with 
otiier tribes in the same localities. 

For the Northern division of Athapas- 
cans see llearne, 'Ativek, 1796; the nu- 
merous writings of Emile Fetitnt; Morire 
(1) in Trans. Kov. Soc. Canada. (Ji 
Trans. Canadian Inst, and elsewhere; 
Richardson, Arct Searching Exped., 
1851; Bancroft, Native Races, i, l>is»;; 
Russell, Explor. Far North, 1898; Hard- 
esty and Jones in Smithson. Rep., 1866, 
1H72. Ff)r the Pacific division: Powers 
in Cont. N. A. Kthnol., ni, 1877; God- 
dard in Pulis. I'niv. Cab, i, 1903. For the 
Southern division: Matthews (Din Tyth 
Rep. B. A. E., 1887, (2) M»Mii<)it>i Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., vi, Anthrop. v, 1902, 
Navaho Legends, 1H{>7; B<3urke (1) 
in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii. 181K), (2) in 
9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892. 

In the svJinnyiiiy which follows the 
names are not aiwavs to be accepteii as 
true equivalents, 'fhe Northern Athar> 
pascan or D6u<& are usually meant 

{v. E. O. J. R. S. ) 
Adene.— IVtitnt, I)irt. Drtu'' l>itiilji.\ xlx. 1S76 
I Kmw t hiMliiiiii- iiHiiie). Ar»ba»ca. — Pctitut in 
Jdiir. K"\ <nm;. t-of., (.11, lss.1 Arathkp«s- 
ooa».— Hoixliiiot, SUir lii tin- West, 1M6. 
Ath*ba«». — Bancroft, Nat. Races, r, 38. 1H74. 
Athabuc&n. - RiclmrdN'm, .\rrt. E-xtkhI.. n, 1, 1K.SI. 
Atii»p»cca».— iJiillatin in Schoolcrnft, Ind. Trih«-«, 
in, W\. Athapachea. — P»'tit(it, Aiitourdu 1h«- 

d»'w F>c'lH\t>, '.'H. l>'.il. Athapaacan. — Tiirin-r in 
I'ac.U. R. R< p., III. i>t.3.!vJ. Ki*;. Athapaaoaa.— Oal- 
latin in Trim-. Am. Antltj. S<>c.. ii. 17, l.'i38. AUiap- 
aaquea.— KinK"*li'y, Stanilanl Nat, ni,'«t., pt. 6, 147, 
IXM. Ayabaaca. — I'ctitot in .^nir Roy. GiyitK- 
ikK-., 611, I.Nh:?. Cbepewyan. — liii hard."*)!!. \Tx t. 
KxpiHi.. II. 1. IKM. Ckeperana.— I'ritcliard, Phv««. 
Hist. Man.. V.,37:>, 1H47. Chippewyan. — Dull, Altu»- 
ka.'I'JM, 1870. Dane.— Pftitot. Did. IVn.- Dindjl*:-, 
xlx, 1«76. Sanitea. -Pt-titot, Am<iur dti lac dc»a 
Eitclavfs, it-.t. lv,<l. Dendjyi— Petitot. MS. B. A. 
E.. (vif^d liv Kutchin). Dtoi.— Petitot. .\n- 
toiir du lac dcs V^sclavea, 36:1, IWl (used by < tn |.< - 
wvan). Danc-Dindjii.— Petitnt. Diet. IjuiKUt? 
D^ui' Dindjit'-, i>a.H>iiiii, 1>>7<;. Seneh-IHadachieh. — 
KiiiK^lcy, bland. Nat. Hist . pt. 6. H». IHKi. Di- 
naia.— Cox. C..lniiit.ia R.. ii. 374, 1S31. Din^jia.— 
PetHot. Diet. l)en.VI)indii^,xix, 1876 (used bvTuk- 
kuthkutchin). DiB4Jitoh.— Ibid, (lused by Kuteh- 
akutcbln). Diai.— Moiice in Proc Can. losL.M 
■.. Tii. 113. 1889 (lued by Btacottine). WamL — 
Keaneln Stanfora, Compcnd.. 512. IftTS. IWi— . 
( ox, Columbia R.. ii, 874,1831. Oiaaak.— ftank* 
lin, Nar.. I. 241. ISM. UaaL— BafliMMiw, Am. 
NaUoQs, 1, 146.1886. llaiAai.— Fetttot. Met. Mii«- 
Dindjid. xlx, 1876 (uwd by Knalakhotana). 
'Stiaai.— Richardson. Arct. Expe<l., n, 1, 18&]. 
Ihiai.— Morice in Proc. Can. Inat, Sd a., tit. 
113. 1889 (u.<<od by Thllngchadlnne). Onaaaa. — 
Swanton, inf'n (Tllnfflt name: 'atranpe iKMiple ') . 
Xrkpalttt'.— Felitot. Diet. D&n^DiodJi^, xix. 1876 
(bUmo name: 'larm of Um'). Ui^imL— Dall 
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in(."«>nf. N. A Ethncil. i pt l i'S, i ininjirlruK 
X«Muuu. — HulkM-k 1 .iii'-tt 'l t>y Ivtn.iT, iiith 
(>i»*u«, AliLokrt. l-^vt. Kenaizer.-^HohiilM Tif 
qiKiU'd bv TmU. AltL'kii, 4> 1>70. Northern. - 
S< hf>iil«T In Jour. Ki>y. <ii-<»K- •'^"<'- I-""'! . -M. 
'.'l^. I-^-ll i>»irtlal pyminyin). Tanai.— Zni;iiKkin 
quotttl by [hill in Conx. N. A. Kthnol.. 
I, i't. 1H7". Tanaai. — TurbuRier in Am. Antiq , 
27»'.. 1N<»'.. Tede. — I>or?tfV. MS. Ai>i>U-K>ttt> Cr. 
\.H,it. . H A. K.. 1HH4 (u«ed bv bakuU.-t(.>*lf). 
Tene.— I)"r«» y. Smith R. vcK-nb.. B. A. E , 
lt*4 (Uf*"! l-> Tolowii . Tennai.— <'<>rbu-if r in 
Am. Aiiii.i . \n6, iNSti. Thnaina.— HdniUrK 
quoted by Dall. Alankn. -LJH. 1«70. Tbjnx«i«. — IHn 
art in Ki-v. «!»• J'hilnl. .1 4rKthrinl.. u». 2. 1. 
IKT.n. Tinai.— ZHtri>--kiii in Nmn Aim. N'oy . .'>tii 
XXI. 21t\. ixo. TinnAtU. \Vil«.iii in R.p. 
on N. \V. Tribi-s Ciin . II, Invh i ii>»<l by .^ar>i i. 
Tiani.— Kiclianlwrn. An t. Kxptnl., 11. 1. Tin- 
aeh.— IlHr<ii.<ity in Smlihwin. Rfp. 1 iht'J. 
Tianey. — K«'atie in Htunfnrfl. ronnH-tn1.. '•;!'.•. }s's. 
Tcea*. — Mori<o in \'r<K\ Can, In»t.. M\ vii, 
113. 1SS9 niM<l liv 1 iikiilli .. Toeni.— Ibid. > iim.-<I »>y 
Tvilki'tiii 1. Ttvaai.— ZiiKfskin, >juote«l by tioit 
In Ernmn, An iiiv , vii. l^ttf. Tt^ai-chota- 
u. — Zagfwkin <jii- 1- •! i v Itiinrroft. Nut. Races, 
III. .'iH9. Ttynnaj.— ZjiKi^kln ( IMJi j noted 

bv ivtroff, 10th Ccn-Mis. Alaska, 37. 1K<M. TiWe.— 
Dijrm-v. MS. Unlice Creek vocab.. B. A. K., Ihki 
(used bvTHltiwhtuntude). Tniath.— Butler, Wild 
N. I>«nd. 127, 1«78. TAaai.— Domev. MS. Tutu 
vtM nb.. B. A. E.. 1W4 (tu«d by Tatutunne 1. Wa- 
baaca. — Petitot in Jour. Roy. Geoff. S<m- . M 1 . 1 KS3. 

Ati. A foriiicr I'apjmo rancluTia, vis- 
ited by Kino about lb»7-99, aud the i»eat 
of a murion mtablished abont that date; 
sitiiatM on the w. 1)ank n{ Rio Altar, be- 
tween Uquitoa aud Tubutaiua, just 8. of 
the Arisona bonodaiy. Pop. 56 in 1790. 
The mi!*<ion was evi«lently abandoned 
within the foUuwing 40 yean, a« GaiW'S 
( Diarv, 1775-76, 455, 1900) speakfi of Ati 
jL« a f;iv< )nih1<' site for one. Not to be 
confouiide<i with San FranciHeo Ati. 

( K. w. H. ) 

Addi.— V'enefCiu. Hist. Cal., I, map. 17.'>y. At.— 
Font, map (1777). In rouett, (Jarc«^t« Diar>-, i, 19110. 
Ati.— Font, map (1777), in Bancroft. Ariz, and N. 
Mex.. »93. 18W. AtU.— Orozeo y Berra, (teoK..;il7, 
1864. Axl.-Venega«, Hl.-.t. Cal., i. 808, 173». 
■ate PriadpM AtL— Rivera (1730) qaotodbyBuap 
efoft. No. Ilex. SMm, i,5M, mt. 

AtiaUnL A former Marioopa ranche- 
ria on the Rio Gila, s. w. Ariz. — Se<l«'l- 
mair (1744) quoted by Bancroft, Ariz, 
and K. Hex., 366, lg8». 

Atica. An unidentified pnoblo of New 
Mexico in 1598. — onate (1598) in Doc. 
IM., zvi, 103, 1871. 

Atiga. A villafje fornierly on th«' w. 
Imnk of AHeffheny r., below French cr., 
according to Bellin'tt inap, 175&. It may 
liave iH'lon^eM to the Delaware- or tlie 
Miugo. Marked di.^tinct from Attigua, 
q. (j. M. ) 

Atitawaiin. See Satw/an. 

Atka (native name of the lar^cnt of the 
Andreanof ids,, calle<l Atchu by Coxe, 
Atcbka by Cook in 1778, and by various 
writers Atehgi, Atchka, and Alcha, ac- 
conling to Baker, Geoj^. Diet. Alai^ka, 
1901 ). One of the two dialectic divisionn 
of the Aleut, occupying Andreanof, Rat, 
uiid Near ids. (Holniberg, Eihiiul. Skiz/.., 
1855). The Atka are great hnntera of 
the tea otter, and the fxm they sold dur> 
ing the BoMan oocnpancy made them 



wealthy. About half of them learned to 
read and write their own languaRe, of 

which Itusfiian ijii.'isioiiarit's iiiM<i<' ;i irrain- 
mar. With Christianity aud civilizatiim 
the Ruieiana Introduced alcohol, for 
which the nativen «lev» I<<p<'<l an itionli- 
nate craving, making tiieir own li«iuor, 
after the importation of epirita was for- 
bidden, by feniH'ntiiiir siivrar anil flotir. 
Their diet ni lish and tweiwional water- 
fowl is snfiplenienttHl by brea<l, tea, and 
other iniporteil article.^ tliat have U'conie 
indiH|KMisable. The native dresy, consi.st- 
ing of a long tit.'ht-HleeVi*«l coat of fur or 
bird skinn, overlapping tMMd.s that n-ached 
al^Mive the knee, has been generally dia- 
carditl for European clothing, tHotIgh 
they >*till wear in wet vveath»'r a water- 
pro<if shirt of intestines obtaineil from 
the sea-lion. All are now Christianize*!, 
and nearly all live in houses furnished 
with ordinary things of civilization. — 
S<>hwatka, Mil. R«'con., GOmpil. of £z- 
nlor. in Alaska, 3.58, HMK). 
AadtaiaaouMhaa Alantaa.— IIoImberK. Ethnol. 
Sklzx., 8, IhTW). Atcha«r. — Ibid. Atkan.— Dall, 
AIa.Hka. 3W. 1«70. Atkiia*. — Keunc in Stanford, 
Compeiid , .'i02. IS7«. Xifhigufl.— <'<ixf, HuMfian 
DiM-.. W. 17H7. Kixiklikhua.— Dall Iti Tout. N. 
A. Kthnol,. I. 22, rH77 (sij?. ' northernwi-j»tem 
jieople'). Hamlkh'-hua'.— Ibid. • wej<tem 

{K-oplf ' ). Ifihoahlaa.— Pinart in Mim. Sw. Eth- 
nol. I'tiriD, .vt. 157, 1H72. VikMhktala.— Dall In 
Cont. N. A. KthDoL.op. cit. 

Atkigyln. A former Aleut village on 

Agattu id., Alaska, nwv of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutians, now uninhabited. 
Afnlik. A former Aleut village on 

.\guttn id., Aliu^ka, one of the Near id. 

group of the Aleutians, now uninhabited. 

AttaUn. A Hahtuunis village at the 

lit'iid of Waketnan sd., British Cohnnbia. 
A tl-al-ko. — DiiWNon in Cati. (»f<jlojr. Surv.. map, 

AtUati*. Tiie theory of the lost island 
of Atlantis can be traced back to the 

TinuruH of Platd. It wa.'^ mentioned by 
many sulweijnent ancient historians, some 
of whom considered it a myth while 
others l><'liev('<l if to be true. Tfie <lis- 
covery of America revivcfl intm-.'^t in the 
Bubj(!<'t, and by many theoriMt.s the con- 
tinent its<'lf WHS lH'lieve<l to 1h' the lnf«t 
island, w bile otherx, as the AbU- Bnujseur 
de Br>urb<iurg ((^tiatre Lettres smr le 
Mexicpie, ISHH; .Manns4Tit Troano, i, 
18<>9) held that Atlantis waf the exten- 
sion of America which stret< lic<i from 
(\"ntnil America and Mexico far intt) the 
Atlantic, the Canario,«, Madeiras, and 
Azores beinu' the onlv remnants which 
were not submerged, (tafinesque ( Ameri- 
can Nations, 1836) devotes a chapter to 
the subject of the Atlantes. He finds 
three routes by which the ancient nations 
of the Eastern and Western hemifrpheres 

could comniiiniratc, naincly. thr rKtrth- 
ern, tropical, aud soutliern paths, " w ith- 
out takmglnto account the probable con- 
nection of North America with Asia and 
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niaiiy islands in the Atluittic." llin ar- 
goment, if mch it can he called, is inco- 
herent and fanta.''tir in the extreme. The 
theory in iirul>al)ly better known to 
AnierieanH tnroujjh the writinp4 of Don- 
nelly ( Atlantis, the Ante<lilnvian World), 
wh<» undertakes to pntve the ease by 
modern Meientifie nietlKwls, and Iwaten 
the Atlantic* of Plato m an inland opposite 
the month of the Mediterranean, a rem- 
nant of tin- lost continent. The mere 
statement uf a few of the {NiHtulates which 
Donnelly endeavora to prove is m miffi- 
cieot characterisation, if not refatation, 
of his theory: 

( 1 ) That Atlantis was the reinon where 
man first pim' from a state of harliarism 
to dvilizatiuu. (2) That ita iubabi- 
tanta became, in the course of ages, 
a p<)pulon.« and mighty nation, from 
whose overflowings the Hhore« of the < iulf 
of Mexie«», the Misissipiii r., the Amazon, 
the Paritic rf)a!'t of South America, the 
Mediterranean, the \v. coast of Kurope 
and AfricA, the Baltic. t!ie Black nea, atid 
theCa.*ipiaii were i>opulate<lbycivili/cd na- 
tions. (8) That it wa«thetrueant4^Hlihivian 
world; theCtardenof l",<leii; the ( Jardens 
of the Hesjieridi's; the Klysian Fields; 
the (iardens of Alcinous: the MetMira- 
phalon; the Olympoe; the A.-jrardof the 
traditions of the ancient nations, repre- 
senting a universal memory of a grejit 
lan<l where earlv mankind dwelt for 

rin peace and happiness. (4) That 
ohleft colony formed by the At- 
lanteans was probably in Egypt, whoj*e 
civilization was a reproiiuction of that 
of the Atlantic island. (5) That the 
lMu'nieianalplial>et, parent of all Kiin>jH»an 
alphabets, was derived from an Atlantis 
alphabet, which was also convt»yed from 
Atlantis to the Mavas nf ( 'nit nil A mrrica. 
(<>) That Atlantis win* the uriKiuul seat 
of the Aryan or Indo>Enropean family of 
nation-, wi ll as of the Semitic ]>eoples, 
an«l jM».s«iiily ais<» of the Turanian races. 
(7) That Atlantis jierisheii in a terrible 
convulsion of nafnrc, in which the whole 
island Mink into tlie ocean with nearly 
all its inhabitants. (8) That a few per- 
sons f's<'ape<l in ships aiul on rafts, and 
ciirried to the nati<»ns k. and w. the 
tidings of the appalling catastr«)phe, 
W"hi<'h lias snrvivct! to oiir own time in 
the Flooil and Deln^re lei^md.s of the dif- 
erent nations of the old and new worlds. 

Among modern scholars there are very 
few who regard .Atlantis in any other 
light than its a myth. Sec Winsor, Nar^ 
rativeand ('ritical History of .Ameri^-a, i, 
141, 18S4, for an excellent summary of the 
sniijci t and for numy references to the 
literature. The term Atlantic (m-ean) is 
not derived fnmi Atlantis, but from the 
Atla> iiit> in N. Afrii-a. (h, w. h.) 
Atlatl. See Jlirowing stick. 



Atlkiaktl {Ahjlu'xi. ). \ Ik-llacoola vil- 
lage where the present mission is rito- 
Bte«l, on the n. side of Hcllacoola r., near 
its month. Hritish C'oluniitia. It was one 
of the S villages ealle«l Xuhalk. — Hoas in 
.Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hi-t . ii, 4S, is«is. 

Atlknina( J-//-A-M;//f/ ). A Tlauilsis village 
on the N. side of Cracroft id., Brit. Col.— 
Dawson in Can. ( Jeol. Surv., man, 1KS7. 

Atnlk. \ village uf the Sidarumiut 
Kskiiiiu iH :ir Pt BeleheTf Alaska; pop. 
:i4 in ls\M. 

Atealak.— Tiklununii'f (lS4'>n quoted >>v BukiT. 
GeoK. Diet. AltUNkH, 1901. Atinikq.— ;{ii«;>>^'kiii. 
I>»'!*<T. Ruw. I'cisn. Am., pt. I. 71. lK-17. Atnik.— 
BaktT. ofi. (it AtUaAk. -lltl) Oii^im, Alaska, 
map. ls'.«. A'tuni.— Murdoch in IHh Rep. B. 
A. £., 44, 1892. Suik.— Zaffoakln. up. eit. 

Ataak. An Eskimo village of the 
Kaviagmiut tnW at r>arl)v cape, Alaska; 
r>op. 20 in JH8(). 34 in \SW. 
Atnikmioat*. — Z(i);i»kin in Nouv. Ann. Vov., Qth 
>■.. \ xr. iiiiip, 1S.V). Atnikmut.— Zagoakin, 'Deier. 
Kii'--. I'oN'' .vrii . i>t. 1. 7:<. IHI7. AteuL—Nelaonln 
181 tt Kup.B. A. K .mMp, 1899. 

Atske. The extinct Crane clan of the 

Chua (Snake) phratrv of the Hopi. 
A-t6-fia.— Bourke, Snuko f>anc-i>, 117, issi. Atoko 
wiiwd.— Fewkt-s in 19th Kep. B. A. K.. hxi. IWH 
{wiH-in'i • eliin ').— A'-to-ko wun-wu.— Fcwk««i ill 
.Vni \-ilhirip.. vn. net. lv'.M ( irrol-U>H laciao). 

Atotarho. See Wdthtilotarho. 

Atotonileo (^m NahnatI: nil 'water,' 
tofnnilli 'warm.' — Buelnai. A former 
Tepehuane ouehlo in lat. 25" 30', long. 
107°, R. Siualoa, Mexico. It was theseat 
of the mission of San Joan. 

Baa Joaa AtotoaQao.— Oroseo y Bern, 0<fog., 824. 
IH&t. 

Atotonileo. A former Tepehuane i»ueblo 
in lat. 24° Uma. 104° UY, k. Dn- 
rango, Mexico. It was the seat of the 
mission of San Andres, 
■an Aadrm AMaallt*.— Oioaoo y Berra. Oeof.. 

SIR. 1864. 

Atqaanaohnke. A tril)<>or band n>si<ling 
early in the 17th century in s. or cen- 
tral New Jersey. All refraires to them 

are indefinite. Smith, w ho did not vi^it 
them, tsavs they were on the tjeacoast 
liey«.n<l the mountains northward from 
("hcsajH'ake bay, and spoke a hm^ruaixe 
different from that of the Towhatan, 
Conestoga, Tocwogh, and Cnscarawaoc. 
Alost of the early authorities put them in 
the same K'« 'i«^'nil locality, but Shea, evi- 
dent! v misled by the order in which Smith_ 
associatt'S this name with namj-sof k. shon*" 
tril)es, sayH they live<l in ltK{;i on the K. 
shore of Mary land and were allies of the 
Conestoga. (j. m.) 

AaaaaMhanMa.— Reane in Stanford. Compend.. 
Wl. im. AquamaahukM.— Map ra. ISM In N. Y. 
DoC.Ool.Hi«t.,l.l8&6. Aqvamaahiiqnaa,— DeLaet, 
Noviu OrUs, T2. 1683. Aawawaolwhaa.— Pntch 
map (imnn N. Y. Dor7ool. Hist., I. 1856. 
atrnwaaalninlr -jBimonw in smith (1<9K Vlislnla. 
irus.repr.1819. A^Banaoh1^W.— IMa.«iaa At- 
quaaaolmka.— Tbid..lt43. AtqaaaafcaaWia.— Dctaet. 
Him. Nonv. Monde, m, 1640. At««iaadi«aka.— 
Shea. Calh. Mi^-H.. |s<5. is.««. 

Atrakwaye (pn»bably 'at the place of 

the sun,' or 'south'). A pali.sade«l town 

of the Conestoga, situated in l(i08 on the 
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s. Bide of Susquehanna r., below the forks 
at Northtunberland, in Xorthnmberland 

CO., I'a. Pn»l)ablv i<I('ntical with tin- 
i^uadnx^ue of Smith's map of Virginia, 
whereon it is placed from information 
• !«'riv«wl l»y Sinitli dinH'tly frf»in the Siis- 

auehanua (C'oueHtoga). The Journal of 
M Jemiits for 1651-52 utatee that during 
the winter <>f 1(J.VJ tliin town was taken 
b>' 1,000 Iroquuid warriors who, with a 
low of 130 men, carried away 500 or 600 
Captir«s chiefly men. .\fnikwaye was 
the seat of the Akhrakuuacrunuu, a ilivi* 
rion of the Conestoga. ( j. k. b. h. ) 

Aknkwft*.— Je». Rel.. Thw»{tes' ed., XXXVI. 248. 
note. 49. IW9. Atn'KlM.— Ibid.. Jour, for 1850- 
51.140. Atn'kwaa,— Ibid.. 141. Atn'll*,*.— Ibid.. 
XXXVII. 110. Atn'kwft.t.— Ibid.. 111. Qnad- 
Tpque. — '^mlth (ra. IfiOSi. Vii . tiuip. rrpr. 

Atripuy. Mentiontnl hv Onate i I )oc. 
In6d., XVI, 114-116, 1871*) in 159K as a 
pioviiioe containing 42 puehlof? in the 
fplrion of the lower Rio (ininde, N. Mex. 
The name wa« proljahly derived from 
that of a villaf^ of the n. hraneh of 
the Jnrnaiio. The tir>it pueV)lo of thiw 
pn»vin«e, joumeyinj; northwanl, was 
Trenaqoel; the second Qualaeii, Ijoth of 
which Bandelier identifies rh villa);es of 
the I'in»8 who ot'cupie<! the Rio Grande 
vallev from below Isleta to San Marcial. 
N. >Iex. It may therefore be inferreti 
that .\tripuv wa>" the name applied to the 
country inhabited at that time by the 
Pfroe. ( r. w. n. ) 

Atripny. .\ lar^'i- piiehlo of the .Tumano 
of New Mexico in OOate (1598) 

In Doc. InM., xvi, 114. 1871. 

Atseliti. An insi^rMificant Chilli wack 
settlement in s. British Columbia, with 
only 2 adolte in 190fe 
AlliliHifc.-CMi. Ind. Aff..aW.MB&. litalMUti.- 

m^'-lULm^mD. A«yUtIk. -Brit. Col. Map. 
IwL A&TVleloria. 1872. Atebdity.-Can. Ind. 
Aff.. IM. UM. Alulili.— HUl-Toat tn Etbnol. 
Sttrr. can.. 4. 1408. 

Atsep. \ Yun>k village on lower Kla- 
math r., 5 m. below the mouth uf Trinity 
r, T. Oal. 

Atsepar. The npjx'rmost village of the 
YuHik on Klamath r., Cal., situated at 
the uiouth of Bluff cr., 6 m. above the 
junction of Trinity r. 

Atahak. A Ya<piina villaj^^ on the s. 
sifle of Yai|uina r.. Oreg. 
▲'•tatk.— Doner in Joar.Aiii. Folk lore,x,229.1«N>. 
I (Buickfbot: /f^«^'-fla, loud to 
II ' ^nt tH-ople.' — (irinnell. Cf. .\a'iii- 
under Arapahu). A detached 



hnuich of the Arapaho (a. v.), at one 

time a.>'-«t<-iat«Hl with the filaekfe<*t, but 
now with the Assinilwin under Ft Belk- 
nap agency, Mont, where in 1904 they 
numbered b'Vt, stea/lily decrea.*»ini,'- They 
called themselves Aa'nin^na,said to iiicau 
'white clay people,' hot are known to 
th»' other Arapaljo itt* Hitunt''na, 'l>et;- 
^irs,' or '.'Spongers,' whence the tribal 
comoMMily bot inoorrectly rendered 
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'belly people,' or 'big l>ellies,' the Gros 
Ventres of the French Canadians and now 

their jtopular naiii<-. The At.>jina are not 
promuient in hi.stury, and in most re- 
spects are regarded by the Arapaho prop<'r 
a.-? inferior to thtnii. They have li«-fn con- 
stantly confused with the liidatsu, or 
Gme Ventres of the Aliesotni. (j. h. ) 

AI'niBlaa.— Mooney in 14tii Rep. B. A. E.. 965. 
lH9ti. AoapAtot.— Duflot de Mofnt.'*. Explor., ii. 
S41. 1H14 (a Rimilar name h alM) applied to 
the Arapaho). Aoheaa.— IH' Siiiet, Mi»>ion^, 253. 
note. 1H4S. Ahaha<iim.— Morgan. Systotii» of 
Cooaang., 226. 1871. Ah— ain.— Latham. £.viavii. 
2W, MO. Alni-fllu.— Maximilian. Travel i 
fiWfimt. Ai4la<alr.— Lewliand Clark. TraTels. .v>. 
IWMt. ilwsT V in ill ,<tHtir<>r(1.<'<)m|K'n(1..4~0. 
1M7H. A-rl-tttr^-pin-»jL.— l/»ng. Expttl. R.nky 
.Mt.".. M.l.xxxlv. IS.':; I HidataananuM. At-M'-n£.— 
(iriiiiitll, iiifii. l«r> i BlarkfiMit imin4'. .siiiit to 
iiifaii Kut i>i'.>pu- ). Auin*. — Uitlmin in l*r<K'. 
Philiil. S<i<-. Loml . VI. V>. Aiana.—Muxl 
miliaii, Travil>, i. ."v«>. iKi'J (Sikslka iiauif. 
(icnnaii lorni). Baliwet«fo-weninnewur.—Tii li- 
ner, Narr . ('.:{, IXW rfall jxhi].], ': ('liii.iK-Ma 
iiaiiH'i. B&hwetip. -Iiiiil 'it Bot-k'in'a(0. — 
.Mdoii.'v in mil i;. li H A f > >'.^ti I • U-U.v 
nii'Il'i Boww^ Irgowi ninnewug. - l iiiuu'r, olt. 
cil., I , i. iii.'' Bowwplig. Il)iii , 

S3. E-ta ni o. -Il.iy.i- u. KltmoK. uml I'liil..!. Mo. 
Val . J'.<^i, W.2 ( • iK'<>|»l<': ' one Chi'vennt- name 
fiir tiuMii. till' other and more comniun ta'in/ir 
lli'-tiiitniiiM . Fall Indians.— I'infreville (ITW)) 
in Maine HUl. S<k'. Oill.. vi. 270. 1859. GrtM 
Tentr* of the Fort prairie.— l/niK. ExjmhI. Rin ky 
Mt«., II. 1.XX.X1V. IHj:}. Oroi Veatrea.— See under 
that name. Oroa VsatrM dea Plainea. — I>c ."^niet. 
Mi.HMion<.. -ZM, note, IH4N. Oroa Vratrea dea Prai> 
riaa.— 8<-hernierhoni (1812) in Umm*. Hint. Hoe. 
Cull.. '2A »., II, 38, \HH (French nuuiei. Oroa 
▼•Btrea of the Falla.— Latham in TrauM. ThiloL 

8oc. Lond., 62. IKTiS. Oroa Yaatroa of the Prairie 

Braclienridxe, Views of La., 79, 1815. Oretventrea 
•f the Pnuia.— McCoy, Ann. Keg. Ind. Aff., 
47. im. BahlMai kM*— Heniy. 118. vooab.. 
1808 (MlDrika name). Hla4a4'-te4i^— Hayden. 
BtliiM«.aBdPhilnl. Mo. Vnl..m 1882 (Cheyenne 
name: «t8Ml9s=' people'). Hta'aiM.— Mooney 
ia 14th Bc|». B. A. E., 9Ml USt J'tNntag men^ 
Aiapaboname). StmlraM.~lDld.nBMlifM of 
the mlria.-<3«ll«tiii tn Tmna. Ain.Btlinol. Boe., 
II, 21. 1848 (byoonrnalon with "Una VentrM"). 
■iaituw «l th« Fraiito.-Utham in Proe. PbiM. 
8oc. Lond.. rt. «&, 18M. Winnetareea «f ftet 
da Pniria.— Lewhi and Clark. TniT., I, ISl. IK14. 
Miaaatanoaof the Plaiaa.-IMd. MiaaatrnM af 
tlw FnOrie.— Ilavdeii. Ethnoe. and Pbilol. Uo. 
Val.. 844, IM>2. Hinnitareea of Fort do Prairie.— 
LewiH and Cliirk, quote<l by Hayden, ibid., 
422. Pawaoatio-cytlua-Toowuo.— Fniiiklin. Jiitim. 
Polar ."iea. 1S2(. Paw-ia-tiok I-e-ae-wuck.— 
Harmon. Jonr., 7k. ikA). Pawiatadenenuk. — 
Drake, BIl. IndH.. x, IH48. Pawiatuok-Ienewvck.— 
Mome. Rep. to fke. War. :«2, lsJ-2. Prairie 
Oroaavoatraa. — Cass. .lonr.. 2i'>. 1^)7. Rapid In- 
diana. — Hnnnon. .lonr.. 7h. i>^'.>u Sa'pani.— 
Mooney in nih Rej. H. A. K , •.»'>.■-, i • b, Hies': 
ShoNhoni name I. Sku'tani.— Itml. iSioux iianu). 
To-i-nin'-a.— Hayden. Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val.. -.m. mi ('people that beg': Anpaho 
name for Hitdn«na). 

Atitaa-Alge. An adjective invente<1 1 >v 
Schoolcraft (Ind. Trihes. i. li>s, to 
describe the confederate Atsiiia and bik- 
Bika. 

Atimitl fChihallH name for Shoahvat. r 
bay). Chinookan divisions living around 
Shoal waterbay, Wash.— Boas, field notes. 

Arta-mllah.— Swan. N. W. Coa.Ht. 210. 1!07. Kar* 
wee-wee. — Tbid. Shoalwater Bay Indiana.— Ford 

in Ind !;> Hn. 

Ataa^ewi. A Shastan tribe foruierh' iv- 
riding in Hat Creek, Bnmey, and Dixie 
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valleys, Cal. Tlu ir language is ijuite <li- 
vergent from that of the Achomawi, fn.m 
wlioiii tlii'v rt u'iinl t hi'iiiHt'lvcs as 'distinct. 
Very U-w «'t tlifiii survive. ( k. h. j>. ) 
Adwinuqdii. — < uri 111 MS. Iliimwi v<Muh.. H. A. 
K., 1'""'^* ' niinn i. AUueei. — ell in t'.tli 
|{<'p. H. A. K.. xx.wll, 1KH,K. AUuge'wi. — I)i\<>it, 
inl'ii IW"). Chenoy*. — ('urtin. Ms vim jiIi . H .\. 
K , I V.iiiii iiiiiiUM. Chenoyana. — lliiil. Chu- 
noiyana. — lMxon, inf'n, I'JlW (Yiiiin iiiiiiiri Hat 
Creek Indiana.— Huriwii in Iiul. AlT. Ri'|>, In.J, 
all, lHt>J. Tcunoiyaaa,— Dixon. Inf'ti. l'.«ii:5 i Y«na 

Attaoapa (Choctaw: haUtk 'man,' apa 
*eat8,' hence •cannibar: a name applied 

V)V the Choctaw and tlirir conm-iitTs to 
different tribes inhabiting h. w. Im. and s. 
and 8. B. Tex. ; see Caunibalmn ) . A tribe 
fonninjir tb<* Attacapan liiitruistic family, 
a remnant of which enrlv in the VMh 
oentnry occupied as its cinef habitat the 
Mi<Ulle or Pnen lake in ('ah a.«<ieii jiarish, 
La. It is learned from Huti bins ( (ieou. 
U. 8., 1784) that •'the villape de Skun- 
neinnke or Tnckapas " st' n h1 oh X crioil- 
ion r., and that their chun h was on the 
w. side of the Tage ( Bayou Ti^che ) . The 
Attacapa country extende<l formerly to 
the coast in h. w. l^ouisiana, and their 
primitive domain was outlined in the 
popular name of the Old Attacapa or 
Tuckajia country, still in use, which com- 
• prise<l St Landry, St Mary, llx-ria, St 
Martin. Fayette, Vermilion, and, later, 
Calcasieu and Vernon parishes; in fact 
all the country between Kt^l, Sabine. an«l 
Vermilion rs. and the Gulf (Deimett, 
Ix)uisiana, 1 876) . Charlevoix states that 
in 17:il some Attaeana with sunie Hiu-i 
nai and Spaniards aidetl the French com- 
mander, §aint Denys, againrt the Nat- 
chez. IVnicaut (Marjrry. Pec, v. 4401 
says that at the close of 1703 two of the 
three Prenchtnen whom Bienville sent by 
way (if the Madeline r tn discover what 
nations dwelt in that region, returned and 
reported that they had been more than 
100 leagues inland and had found 7 dif- 
ferent nations, and that among the last, 
one of their comrades had been killed and 
eaten by the savas:<'s, who wen-antbropo- 

Ehagous. Thisnation \va«ealled Attacapa. 
\i notes accompanying his Attacapa vo- 
cabulary DuraMe says that they siK>ak 
of a deluge which enirulfed men, ani- 
mals, and the land, w hen only thoR* 
who dwelt on a bifrbland ewt^fied; 
he also says that acconling to their law 
a man ceases to Ix'ar "his own name as 
soon a.« hi"- wife bears a cliild to him, 
after w bieh he is calle<l the fatberof such 
and such a <-hild, but that if the child 
dies the father again a^tsumes his own 
name. Duralde al.*» asserts that the 
women alone were ebarge<l with the la- 
bors of the tield and of the housc>huld, 
and that the mounds were erected by the 
women under the suiH-rvisiMn nf the 
cbie£B for the purpose oi giving their 



lotlges a higher situation than thorn of 
other chiefs. Mi I fort (Mem., »2, 1S0l>), 
who visited St Bernard bay in 17tW, be- 
lieved that the tribe came originally from 

Mexico. He was hospit;ibIy received by 

a hand which he found bucauuing meat 
Ijeside a lake, 4 days' march w, of the 
l>ay; and from the chief, w ho was not an 
Attacapa, buta Jesuit, speaking French, he 
leamea that 180, nearly half tne Attacapa 
trilx', were there, thus iiid'K atins; that at 
that time the tribe numbered moif than 
SOO persons: that they had a custom of 
dividinir thems<>lves into tw«) or thrt'O 
bodies for the purjiose of hunting buf- 
falo, which in the spring went to the w. 
and in the autumn descendwl into these 
latitmles; that they killed them with 
Im)WS and arrows, their youth being very 
skih'nl in this hunt; that these animab 
were in great numlK'rs and iu< tamo as 
domestic cattle, for "we have great care 
Mitt to frighten them;" that when the 
buffalt>es were on the prairie or in the 
forest the Attacapa cara|ied near them 
"tojiecustom them to seeing us." Sib- 
ley (Hist. Sket<bes. 82, 1806) descrilwd 
their village as situatt^l "about 20 m. w. 
of the Attakaj»a church, toward Quelque- 
shoe;" their men numbered about 80, 
but some Toni« a and Huina w ho had in- 
termarried with the Attacapa made them 
albjgether about 80. SiWey adds: *' They 
are peaceable ami fru'iidly t<i everybody; 
labor, occasionally for the white inhabit- 
ants; raise their own com; have cattle 

and hogs. They\\ t r>- at nr near w here 
they now live, when that part of the ci>un- 
try was first discovered by the French." 
In 1885 Gats< bef visit«Hl the section for- 
merly inhabited by the Attacaim, and 
after mnch search discovered one man 
and two wonu'ti at T..ake Charles, Calca- 
sieu juirish, La., and amither woman 
living 10 m. to the s. ; he also heard of 6 
other women then scattered in w. Texas; 
these are thought to be the only survivors 

of the tribe. (.1. N. H. n.) 
Atacapaa.— Berquin-Duviillun. Tniv. in Lii. and 
Flu , y". IXW. Atac-Apaa.— Ia- I'ak'o «lii I'nitz. 
Hist. Ivouisitine. li. ZU. 17.Vs. Ataoapa*.— .Mci- 
\^rt-t> <1"7S) quoted by Biuimift, N<>. Mfx. Staiwi, 
]K^. Atao-aaaaa. .U-fTtTys. French I>.>in., 
:. h.;. 1761. Atakapaa. — Huhin, Vov.. map. 1*^(7. 
Attacapacaa — Koam- in StniilVml. CnmiKMid., S^rz, 
^s7s. Attacapa*. — Uruwn in Wi-st. (iu/.i«ttefr. 

1S17. Attacappa. -Hiitrhiii«'. Ili^l N ir . 
17M. Attakapaa. — IV-niraiil OTiKii m l"r.'ii<li, 
Hi«-t. r<»Il. !>»».. n. s.. .S7. IV.'J. AtUkapo. I . u i'j. 
Tmv., r.«3. lM<>y. Attaquapaa.— Hii ' I I' lit. 
M( n\. siir la I^tuisiane. i. KU. Altencapaa. - - 

OalUitin in I ran-. Am. Ethnol. S«>c.. il, 7ti. ISIK. 
Attuckapaa.— ScluMilcnift Inil. TritM «. vi. 1S.S7. 
Hattahappaa. — Mi Kcniii y iitKl Hall. IikI. Triln's, 
in,.Hl.ls>l. Hattakappaa.- K>'iiiati-. llivT I'la , i, 
lOI.lTT.i. ■aneatera. — l'cni< aui 1 17ii:'.i ni I f i h, 
111st. Coll. n. h7. Bkunnemoke.— 

Hntthins i!7sii in Imlay. U . «t. Itr., IJl. 1797. 
Takapo i»hak.— <.iiitxclRt, Attjika|..i .MS . 15. A. K., 
fu'lnptcd from whites: with i.'hnk •|«H.].h-'), 
Tuckapaa. — Ihitchins (17^1 1 in Irnlav W< «t. I .t.. 
4:i 17'.'T. Tuckapaua.— K« r. Tmv . IMi. Tuk- 
pn'-lMO-jm-di.— Doncy, Biloxi MS. Diet.. B. A. K.. 
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IfflK! fBfloxi name). Tiik' hiti Uhak.— <iatsc-hot, 

Ms. B .\. K •iwii luiiiic; ' our in-i'pli 

AttocapAn Family. \ linguistic family 
conmating miely nf the Attacapa tribe, 

aitfii)n;xh till ri' is liiiiruistif evi<lenc<' of 
at leaiit two diakitM. Under this iianu> 
were formerly comprised several hands 
wtfU-<l inn. I^. and n. k. T»'\. Although 
thitj deHignation waa given theui bv their 
Choctaw neighbore on the b. , these \Mnds, 
with one f>r two extM'ptioiis, do not apfM'ar 
ill hi.*torj- under any other general name. 
Formerly the Karankawa and several 
other tribes were ini hided with the Atta- 
capa, but tiie v«M al)nlarie8 of Martin Du- 
rafdeand of Gateehet Hhow that the At- 
tacapa lanirnaire is <li-tinct from all oth- 
ers. Invej-tigatioiis* by (iat.-ihet in Cal- 
i-a-^iea parish, La., in 1885, show that 
there were at least two dialeet.n of this 
family sjwken at the beginning of the 
19th centurj* — an eastern <Uale<'t, repre- 
sented in the vocal til lary of Duralde, re- 
Conle«l in 1802, and a western dialect, 
PjK>ken on the 3 lakes forminj; the outlet 
f.f Calcasieu r. See Powell in 7th Bep. 
B. A. E., 5H, 1891. 

AttakaUaculla ( AM'-gfithVO', from dM' 
'w«wi.' (ji'if kiMfi' a verb iin}>lying that 
H>mething long is leaning, without sutli- 
cient support, against some other ol>- 
jrct; hence Leaningwood.' — M(M)nfy ). 
A nott*«i Cherokee chief, lx>rn aljout 17(X>, 
known to the whites a- Little Carpenter 
(Little Complanter, b^- mistake, in Hay- 
WfMMi ). The first notice of him is as one 
of the delegation taken to England by Sir 
Alexander Gumming in 1730. It is stated 
that he was made second in aathority un- 
der Oconostota in 17^W. He wa.«^ present 
at the conferent* with Gov. Glenn, of 
8oath Carolina, in July, 17r>:i. where he 
wan the chief sjK^ker in iH-half of the In- 
dians, but asserted that he had not su- 
preme aathority, the consent of Oconos- 
tota. the war rhief, l)eing neces.«ary for 
final action. Through hie inUuence a 
treaty of peace was armnged with Gov. 
Glenn in IT'vS, by whii-h a lar^e re«.<ion 
(rfterhton' was made to the Kins of Kng- 
laod; and it was also through his instra- 
mentality that Ft Dobbs wiu* bnilt. in the 
year following, about 20 m. w. of the pres- 
ent Ralisbury, N. C. When Ft Loudon, 
on Little TctiiH r-see r.. Term., wa'^ cap- 
tared b;^ the Indians in ITtM), and most uf 
tbefEamson and refugees were massacred, 
Capt. ?*tnart, who had e«jra|HMl tin* toma- 
hawk, wa.** eK,-orted Haiely to Viruiiiia by 
AttakullacuUa, who purchased him fn>ni 
hi- Irirlian raptor. givin<j to tin* lattrr, 
as ransom, hw rifle, clothes, and every- 
thing he had witfi him. It was again 
throtigh th«' influence of .\ttakulla« nlla 
that Uie treat V of Charleston was signed 
in 1791, and t6at Stoait, after (Msoe had 



been rt'.Mtored, was received by the ( hero- 
kee as the British agent for the southern 
trilK'y; yet notwifh.-JtaiifliiiL' his fririid- 
shij) lor Stuart, who remaiiu d a sleadfa.st 
loyalist in the Revolution, and tlie fact 
that a lar;;e majority of the ("hcrokcf o.s- 
pou.'-ed the liriti.>*h cause, Attakiiliai-ulla 
raised a force of native warriors w hich 
he offered to the Aim rirans He is de- 
scribe«l by William iiartnun ( Travels, 4.^2, 
1792), who visited him in 177<>, as ' 'a man of 
remarkably small stature, slender ami of a 
delicate frame, the only instance 1 stiw in 
the nation, but he is a man of superior 
abilities." .Mthough he had become 
se<late, dignifie<l, and somewhat taciturn 
in maturer vcars, Logan (Mist. Cpper 
So. Car., I, 490. 515, 1859) says that in 
his yrningerdays he was fond of the bot- 
tle and often inebriate. The date of his 
death has not been recorded, but it was 

grobabl v about 1780. See Moonev in 19th 
;ep. B. A. E., I'.MH). 

Attamtnok« A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy, in 1608, sTtnated between the 

Chickahominy and Panninkey rs., in New 
Kent CO., Va. — Smith (lti29), Viigiuia, 
I, map, repr. 1819. 

Attamaaco. St'e .l^/?/io.vco. 

Attaoek. A Conestoga village existing 
in 1606 w. of Stisquehanna r., probably in 
what is now York ( o , T'a. —Smith (1006), 
Virginia, i, map, repr. 1819. 

Attapulgas (Creek: ata/i'halgi, 'dog- 
woo<l grov»''). .\ former Seminole town 
on a branch of Oklokonee or Yellow- 
water r. , Fla. A town of the name is 
now in I>e< atiir co.. < !a. 
Taphttlgee. — KolM Tts. KImikIh. ITCCJ. Top-hulga. — 
Ik-il in M<ir>-r |{. p ii. s.-.- Wiir, L«)7. IM".'. Too- 
kefftlfa.— Ibid., 3Ut>. TopkAak*.— Fenk^rv, ibid. 
Tuphalru— H. R. Ex. Doc. 74 (1828). IMh Ooag., 
27. IKJti. 

Attenmiat. A division of the Malemiut 

Eskimo whose chief village is Atten, near 
the source of burkland r.. .\laska. 

Attrnmut.— Dull. Alii-ka, LM. 1^70 At'tMBit.— 
Dull in Cnnt. .V. ,\. Etiincil., i. Iti, 1877. 

Attenok. A Sidarumiut Eskimo village 

on Seahorse ids., Alaska. 
Atteookamiut.— llth ConsiiN, Ala^iia, 102, ISVA. 

Attifipawantan (Huron: hati *they,' 

nnniurtnlT" 'U-ar': ' bear people ' ). One 
of the largest tribes of the Huron confed- 
eracy, comprising about half the Huron 
population, fonnerly livinir on N'ottawas- 
aga l>ay, Ontiirio. in biitS they were set- 
tled in 14 towns and villat'cs (Jes. Bel. 
lt».3S, 3K, ls.')H). The Jesuit missions of 
St Josepli and Iji Conception were es- 
tablishc»d among them. (.1. n. h. h.) 

Atirnaoiiftntan. — Jon. Uel. tor \M'l, 61, IS^h Atia- 
eyahointari. ^^iiKnnl (lfia2). Hist. Can., IV, ls«)6. 
Atingyahoulan. — Coxi*. Cnmlann, map, 1741. Atia* 
iiiMfat«a.^Ie5«. Kt l. for l&t9, 12, Atla< 
niaSenUa.— Jo*. Kel. fnr ir>l4. 77. IHTit. Atinouaea- 
tana.— Champlain nt>l>^i. (Kuvrt>.<, iv. 110. is70. 
Attif ■tatea. — Kinggley. Staud. Nat. Hi«t., pt. 
6,]H18in. Atrtgiwlaat— Rel. tor 16W. WH, 
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1K\>. AttiroMuentan.— .Too. Ut l. for ir.l0. 61. !«». 
AtUgn«wantaii.— SrhtMilrnift. liul. TritH S. iv. Jftl. 
laM. AttifnouMtiUns.- riitiinplHiti |i(ilt>), (Kii 
vrt*»*. IV, .'»><, is7i). Atti(ouanUn.— litul. ilt^vj). 
V, pt. 1, '247, 1.S70. AttifouaBtinea.— Ak-e<lu. Die. 
OeoK., 11, 174, ITsfi. AtUKouautan.— <'))iiiniilaiii 
(1615), oj>. «'lt., IV. -I^i. 1^7(1. Bear-nation.— SfhfH)l- 
rraft. Iiid.TrilK-s. iii.544, im. Hatioa d« rOan.— 
Jc<«. Kfl. fnrhm. N.1858. WtlOm iasOm^es. 
Ket. foi ICKMi. Ml. lim. 

AttiffiiMnoii^shM. One of the four 

trilx's of thf Tlnmti cnnft'dcration, livinj^ 
oil L. Siiiu'Of, Ontario, h. k. of the others. 
In 1()24 tliev were Hitid to have 3 Tillages. 
Th(>Jcs<iit I'nissinn of St Joeeph wasestab* 

lish«Ml uiiH lilt; tlu'in. 

Altignenonghac, —.!(■-. Ktl. (nr Iftlf'.. \'2.i. KiH. 
Atifagnongueha. — .Siik'rtril ili>;tJi. IIi>t. Can., iv, 
2.'i-l. (Huron iiiiiiif). Ati^enongach. — ,l>'v. 

Ki'l for 1<c!7. \<^s. Atijnenonghac— ll)iil.. Kn. 
Atingut t nnonnihak, — It>. Kcl. for K'.ll. >7, lsS>*. 
Atti(cneenongnahac.— .It -. l for liWy. \<ts, 
Attignfenonauahac.— ^< li nl. init. Iinl. TriWi-s. iv. 
204, \S.>1. Attigueenon^nahic— .Ics. K. l. for It.**, 
42. lHr>H. Attigucriongha, ,1.'*. Kfl. for ]t;:i.'>. 2M, 
1S.VH. Atting^nepnongnahac— Kt l. for ltV4t), TA. 
1-..^ AtUngu('(«nonjnahac.— .It's. Kt-l. for liVll, 67, 
Is.i^. AttinquenoBfnabBc. — .IcH. Kfl. for \M^^. til. 
IS-S^. Attiquenonfnah.-'Kiiiis'slcy, Stain). Nat. 
Hi^t.. iit.ti. 1M. IKKl Attiquenoiinahai.— Schcxil- 
ornft. in<l. TriNt--. iii. .Mi.ls-Vt. IlktiiB dlatBM- 
que.— Ha{{urd, Gr. Voy., 7'.», isti-i. 

AtUkMsegiie (Chi[)i)ewa: wli'k- 'cari- 
bou.' f'l'; 'fish': 'wiiitctish.'— \V. .1.). 
A ha.ud 111' tin- Mtuitaj^uai.s rL*.«i(niiK, whfii 
first known, in <^iieb«*c proviiH'«', x. of the 
St Maiirii f ).a.<in ( Jes. Uel. IfJiW. :!?, IHoS ), 
auil act ustonied loaK'end the St Lawrt-nce 
to tra<le with the French. Charlevtiix 
aayn their chief rc«i<U'ncc was «)n a lake 
connected with tlie St Maurice. They 
wefe BO harassed by the attai kn of the 
IroqiioiH that a part at h»a.xt (ied to the 
vicinity of Tadou.sHai-. Thev \\er«> so 
nearly'deetroyed by Humllpox in \t>70 that 
they biH'anie extinct as a triln'. They 
were esteenunl by tlie minsionaries a*i a 
quiet, inoffeneive people, readily dispoml 
to receive religiniiH iut^tmction. (j. m.) 
AltikuBagVM.— Mk'Kt'niif y aiul Hall, lod. Trioeii, 
III. 81, fM»4. Altikamek.— Hervaa quoted by 
Valer, MUhridHtcK. pt. 3, mc. », 347. 1816. Altlka- 
BMnaa.— Churlevuix (1743), Voy.. i, 1S2, 176«. 
AtuuuBMffUM'-^M- Rel. for l(Vi:{. h, ia58. Atto- 
kaaiak.— Richarditon. A rot Exped.. n. S9. IKM. 
AltibaiiMgnM.— Bntidiiini. star In the West, i2\ 
ins. AtnoameMta.— 1^ T«>ur. map, 1779. Atti- 
MUBMUMa.— Helliti, nuip, 17.'v>. Attiaaaniama. — 
Keane in Slanfoni, C.»mpend., Mi, 1S7h. Attioa- 
moata. — l.AT(nir. iimp. 17k4. Attikamegouek. — .k'r«. 
Bel. for 1648. SH. 1856. Attikainaca.-LH Tour, 
map. ITM. AStlkMMflad^i.— Jen. Kid. 1636. »7, 
185R. ftltlfcamtfiot In Hil. l«'>37. ivi, itm. 
AuikaiBak.—Lahont«n. Now Voy, i, ZM). nut. 
Attikamaqitaa.— Dmke. Iiid. ("hmn., 161. ixvi. 
AttikamifUM.— Drake. Bk. Iiidf*., vi. lH4>s. Atti- 
koucU.— ^otTi rv*. Fmu'li I)oinf'., pt. I. map, 1761. 
Outakouamiouek.— .Ii '^. Rel. ItilU, 12, 1H,'>h. OuU- 
kemauwak. — Jo.x. K<-1., ni, itidvx, IS'>h. Foikaona 
Maaoa.— Jea. Rel. UVi^. 19, 1h6k. White Fish In- 
dlaaa.— Wltisor, ('artier to Frontenae, 171. im. 

AttikirinioQetch {iifithviniirhrrig *cari- 
bou j>eople.'— W. .1. ). A Monta^nais 
tritK; formerly living northward from 
Manioouagan lake, Quebec. 

Attik Jriaieuatoha.— B«llln, map, 1755. Attikou Iri- 
aioueta.— La Tour, map. 1779. Oaaa du Oariboa.— 
La Tour, map, 1784 (miaprint). Oaaa du Caribou.— 
Bid 1 in, map, 1756. LaaOaxflton.— Lotter, map.oo. 
ITTCk. 



Attiqae. A Tillage, probably of the 

S<-neca, tliat ^'tood in 1749 on the preeent 

nitetd' Kittanninjr. I'a. 

Attifne.— Coloron (17J9) in MarKrv. IKV., %'r, 485. 
IKWi. Attifoa.— Beliin, map, 1756. AttitptL— 
OAloran In Umtwry, op. cit. m. 

Attoughcomoco f A lj;< >nt|uian : affk ' deer,' 

komoko 'lumue,' hence 'deer enclosure' ). 

An unidentified Tillage of one of the Al- 

pontpiian tribe.-, ^itnated, about 1608, 

prolmbly near Patiixent r., Md. Not 

given by Capt. .John Snnth nor marked 

on hin map. Mentione<i l>v Porv in Smith 

(162y), Virginia, ii, t}2, repr. 1819. 

Attn (native name, Tarionslv written 

At, Atako, Ataka, .\ttak, Attou, and 
Utiua by explorers). An Atka Aleut 
settlement at Chichagof harbor, Atto id., . 

the westemmoat of the Aleutiann, 173* 
K. from Greenwich. Pop. 107 in 1880; 
101 in 1890. Once very pro>-perouf», the 
.settlement ha.** tlecayed owin>; to the 
gradual <1i<iap(N>arance of the wa otter. 
Attoo. — Klliott. Our .\rt t. Pmv., 17y. 1.SS6. Ghi- 
•kafOT.— ."^i-liwiitku, Mil. HtM oti. .Mnska. :i-V.>. I'.toi*. 

Attnoks. Criipas. An I ndian-negru half- 
blood of I taiiiiiij_'iiaiii, .Ma.«is. , near Boe- 
ton. noted a.< the leader and fii>t iH'rfon 
plain in the BuHton iiiawsiicre of Mar. 
5, 1770, the first hoetile encounter l»e- 
tween the .\mericanp and the Briti.«h 
troopH, and Lhend'ore rttgartktjd by histo- 
rians aa the opening tight of tm great 
Revolutionary struggle. In oonseqnence ' 
of the re.sistance of the people of Boston 
to the enforcement of the recent tax laws 
a detachment of British troops had been 
(Stationed in the town, to the great irrita- 
tion of the citizejif*. On Mar. 5 this feel- 
ing culminated in an attack on the troops, 
in front of the old State Houjee, by a crowd 
madeup largely of sailors, antl said to have 
been led bv Attacks, although this asser- 
tion has been denied by some. The 
troop- retaliated bytoiuginto the party, 
killing four lueu, of whom Attucks was 
the finit to fell. A monnment to his mem- 
ory w a- erecttHl in Boston Common by the 
couuuon wealth of Massachusetts in 1888. 
Although the facts in regard to his per- 
sonality are disputed, the evidence goe*« 
to show that Attucks was a sailor, almost a 
giant in stature, the son of a negro father 
and an Indian mother of Fraininghani, 
or the neighlM)ring village of Natick, 
formerly the i>rincina1 Indian mission 
settlement of Mapsaclmsett.s. The name 
Attucks, derived from his mother, ap- 
pears to be the Natick (Mamicluiset) 
nlihik. or nftnkftf 'small d<H'r.' See (i. 
BatJcroft, Hist. U. 8.; Appleton's Ency- 
clop. Am. Biog.; Am. Hist Rec., i. Not., 
1872. (.1. .M.) 

Atuami. \ Shastan tribe formerly liv- 
ing in Big vallev, Ijumen co.. Cat. 
A-tu-a'-mih.— Powers in Gout. N. A. Bthnol.. ni, 
267, 1877. SaasafaBtalliaa.— Powera tn OverUnd 
MO..ZU.412.U74. KaFMf*hBlf<4al«U.— Powetala 
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Atuyama. A jmeblo of New Mexic-o in 
<loiil»t!e}« sitimt4Nl in tlu* Salinan, 
in the vicinity of Wto, and evidfntly *»c- 
cupie<l bv the Tigtia or the FlroH.— <)ftate 
(1598) iri 1\h: In.'.l., x\f. 114. 1S71. 

▲oarkat. A aettiemeut of 1*^1 Greea- 
land Kakiino, lat. 99^.— Meddelelfter om 
(In'.nlatnl. \\v, map. HHll'. 

Aabb«6ii«abb«a ( Wdftdnabd, ' moniiiig 
person,' a mythic helne — W. j. ). A Pot- 
awatonii chief uf tlii-^ inmif < i« cuj-i*'*! a 
villaoe, eommonly knuwn an Aubl>ee- 
nannbee'a Tillage, on a reeervatinn in the 
present AijIilM'i iianlibi'*' tp . in Knltunro., 
Ind. The tract wau Huld by the treaty uf 
Ti I ipecanoe r. In 1836. Other forma of the 
name are Anbfaaoaubtui, Anbltananbbee, 
Aubeenaabee, Aabinaubee. ( j. m. ) 

AmWoMak (probablv * white beaver') 
A villaue of tne Powhatan c<tiif« <l<'rai \ , 
in on the k. bank of the liapim- 
luuineek, in Richmond co., Va. — Smith 
(1629), Virv'itiia. i, map, n pr. isp>. 

Aaphancaala. A former Creek town 
tdtuated on the c hank of Coooa r., in the 

»'Xtremt' s. w. corner of Coosa co , Ala. — 
Koyce in 18th Kep. B. A. Ala. iitap, 
IflOO. 

Aacociico. The name of tl>e territory 
about C-asco bay and Preaunipecot r., in the 
areanowincltoded in Cumbenaadoo., If e. 
It wafl aiKo somctiiiu-s a|>plied tO tho(« 
Abnaki Indians by whom it was occu- 
pied. Since the flection waa aettled at an 
early date l»y the whiter, tlie name BOon 
dropped out of uae m applied to the In- 
diana, or rather it was changed to 
"Omco," botthip wfti^ a mere lo. al ile-i<..'- 
natitm, not a tribal diutinctiuu, a^ the In- 
dianareferredtowereAbiutki. The proper 
form of the word is ^iveti liy Willie an 
Uh-koa-ia-co, 'crane' or heron,' tlie first 
ayllable being irtittural. Thene hirdn atill 
fn'qtient the Imy. It i- said l)y Willis to 
have been the Iniiian name of Kalmouth 
(Portland), Me. 

Aucociioo.— Smith (ir.29). VlrKinla, n. 177. repr. 
l^^VJi (ininprinti. Aumumo. — S4-h<M>liTHft. Ind. 
TriUw, III. M\ KkJ. Aucodico.— Hmith iHV_'9t, 
\ TL- Ilia. II. ISCi. repr. 1.H19. AaeosUco. — Dniko. 
Bk. IikI*.. vi. lHi». Omoo.— Sullivan in Mhw. Hi-t. 
Sk-. Coll., 1st v.. IX. 210. ( THikoo Indians" \. 
QoMk.— Ivevetl (1«K») in Mnw. Hist. 8oc.CoU.,8d 
f.. vm, lC<n. IMS (name?). Uh-kos-is-oo.— WlUll In 
Me. HM. 8oc. Coll., i, 81. 1681, repr. lAiiS. 

A« maiae. Mentioned by Drake (Bk. 

In.ls., bk. f;.*?, 184H) as if a Delaware vil- 
lage on the a. w. [a. k.] branch of the 
Muuni of the Lake (Manmee r.), Ohio. 

Aagpalartok ( ' the red one,' de^ifrnating 
a cliff. — Boas). An Eskimo village in w. 
Greenland, lat 72* 53^— Med<lelelt<er om 
Gronland, viii, map, 1889. 

Aogattine. A rancheria and reserva- 
tion of 615 acres of desert land occupied 
by MiBBkm Indiana; aitualed 75 m. from 
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the Miffion Tnle Uiver agency, a. Cal. — 
Bep. ind. Aff., 175, 1VMI2. 

Avk. A Kointichan triU* on Stephena 
pa.sisat'e, noMj^las and .\dmiraltv ids., 
Ala.«ka; j>op. »i4(» in lHiiO-«l, 27l» iii isyO. 
Their chief town waa called Anchgahlaa. 

The oth»'r settletni-nts tiientioiie<| by 
I'etroff were prol»al>ly siiiniiier i-ump»i. 
One such camp was Tsantikihin, now 
calleil .Iiineaii. The social divisions are 
TIetiedi ainl Wiisliketai). (.i. K. s. ) 
AhkooUkie. — Kilii.tt, Cniid. Aff. AlHi-kn, ■_'-'7. 1S75 
( tnuislit«riitt«l (r<iui V«-niMniini>lTi , Ak-k6n.— 
Kruusf, Tliiikit Ind.. I Hi, I"vn), AkuUkoe. — Ve- 
iiitituiiiolT. Xiipiskl. II. pt ^^. ;«». 1^U>. Aroiot. — 
St ntt in itnl .\IT v^i'.*. I'M.'' ( priitMitily ini^print 

fi>r.Vwksi Alike. — Kmn'. Wand ill N .aiip. 
IH.V.1, Auke-^waa. — KiiHiP Ml- in M- m \u\ Nlu<<. 
.\at, ni«l . II! S.a. \'MU Awk». — llKDi-.-k in It. p. 

Ankardneliii^. A villagt.* of the Talir- 
pingmint division of the ( >komitit F>kimo 

on the w. side of CnmU'rlaml s<l. 

Aui)&r«lnelin(.— RotU(in<>lh Hep. H. A. K . iiiitp.lsNS. 

Ankpatnk ( ' nil ' ). \ Siihinimint I'!e- 
kimo village ou L'ngava bay, l.iibrador. — 
Hind, Lab. Fen., ii, map, 1863. 

Aakambamak. A Petpiot village in the 
center of their country and the retdUence 
of their chief before the oornii^ of the 
Kn^rliHh, in 1636; probably in New Lon- 

don Co , Conn. 

Aukumbunuk. — Trnnihnll. Ind. NanK-?* C<»nn.. 7, 
iNsi I Mi.lifjfan form I Aweumbueka. — Ibid. (N«r- 

rHKuriM't form t. 

Aalintao. A Contanoan village at Santa 
Cniz miHwion, Cal. The name has l>een 
taken for a dialectic diviuon of theC!o8ta* 
noan family. 

Aareaapengh. A village of the Pow- 
hatan confeilenu'y. in UKiH, onRappahan- 
nttck r.,in Essex'co., Va.— ^mith (l929), 
Virginia, i, map, repr. 1819. 

Aariftroaa fxavel aaa. See Oabiverai 
Man, 

Avaiaa. A former Chnmaahan village 
near Purfsima mission, Santa Barbara 
CO., Cal. — ^Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Oct. 
18, 1861. 

Ante. An A|ial:ii liee town on the 
coast of Apaiachee bay, Fla., tirst visiteti 
by Narvaea in 1528. It haa been identi- 

fieil in IrM ation with St Markn. 

Ante. Krt ii. h, Hint. Toll. Iji.. II. •J4«i. IHT'i i ini(»- 
i riix Autf. <')i1k /h clf Vhch. Smilli frnns , 
IsTl t -iiiitii idt-ntllics it with Ocht.-tet. Auti*. — 
l.iiis< li<.tfn.I>. s<' i|r 1 ,\ni»'T..t.. Ui3*. Baut«.— <iAl> 
iHtin in Trntis. Am Kthnol. Sk'.. ii. Ivi, IMh. 

Aatlamqne. The town, fiossibly Cad- 
doan, where De Soto's troops went into 
winter qnarteni in 1541-42. It had an 
abundance of maize and provisions, and 
lay on the same river as Cayas, appar> 
entlv Arkansas r. 

AatianMM.— Gentl.of ElTU(1867)faiFmieh, Hi«t. 
Coll. U . II. 181. 18B0. Vtlaa«i.«-BallneMiue. 
intmd. Manhall, Ky^ I, 8ft. I^. Vtiaatat.— 
Shipp, De Hoto aiid fla., ffS. ISRl. Yimmvu,— 
Bieoma In Freneb, or». cit.. im. VlnaqM.— 
Bledma In Smith, CoIIck'. Dom. Fla., 61. 1867. 
ytiaaffoe.— rtMn-iliu«u> de la Vefrn. Fla., 198. 1723. 

Avak. A Yuit t^kimo village near Cape 

Chttkotaky, n. a. Siberia; pop. 101 in 16 
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houses alx>nt 1895; 98 in 12 hnust's in 
1901. The jH'ople an- of the Aiwan di- 
vision. 

Agvaa.— Nelson in 18th Rep. B. A. £.. mHi>. im. 
AfVBk.— Bogoras. Chukchee. '29. 1904 (KKkiniu 
name). Awaa.— KmiiK>iuD«DtwiieOeog. BliitU-r, 
v,MU,iuap,l8K2 (Chukchi name for EHkiino about 
Indianpt). la'amun.— Bo^ora^. op.cit. (Chukchi 
name). 

Avatanak. An Aleut villag*' on a Hmall 
islund of the same name, U;tween Uua- 
la>!ka and Unimak ids., Alaska; pop. 19 

Maid«Ub— Kuralldn and LtVMbef (1768), 
qnoled bjBak«r.Geor. Diet. Akaka^lWl. ivata^ 
■ak.— P«tfoff. MthCeoMU, AlaBka.2t, 1881. Avata- 
■aWkal — ElUott. Good. Aff. Alaaka. 226. 1875. 
AwtaMNahMn— Veniuii&off, ZapiskI, ii, 208, im. 
Avatnak.— ^Inbwf , Bthool. Skin., map, 152, 
181». 

AvaadJelUng. A summer .settlement t>f 
Akudnirmiut Eskiiuu at the n. end of 
Home bay, Baffin land.— Boas in 6th 
Rep. R. A. K., map, 1888. 

Avavares. A former tribe of Texas, 
pos.«il »ly Gaddoan, which lived " behind " 
the (iuintoles toward the interior, and tn 
which Cabeza de Yaca, in 1527-34, tleil 
from the Marhimes. Their language was 
difftTcnt from that of the Mananu^s, 
although they un<Ierst<MKi the latter. 
They bfljrtered nones, which the Mariames 
ground and used for food, aixl also traded 
in bows. While ntaying with the Ava- 
vares Cabeza de Vaca'and his companion 
became note<l for their HncceHsfnl treat- 
ment of the sick. The jH'ople seem to 
have been kindly disposed and different 
in habits from the coast tribes, (a.o. p.) 
laaaain TTnirtn. Vojr. and Trav., i. SOS. 1706. 
Aaavana.— Linaeboten, Desc. de I'Am^rique. 6. 
1688. AvaraM.— Cabcca de Vaca (1534) quoted hy 
Batcia, Bdmto, 18. 1728. Awm.— Herm»|Bi8t. 
Oen., dec. v.M, 1725. Avawaa.— GabeMdevaca, 
Smith trana., 88, 84. 1851. Ohajfavana.— Cabeiade 
Vaca, Smith trans., 137, 1871. 

Avendaaghbon^h. .\ former villag, 
probably of the Sewee, in South Carohna 
in 1701.— Lawson, Hist. CJar., 24, IWK). 

Avnnllk. A Chnagmiut villag*- in the 
Yokon district, Alaska; pop. 30 in 181K). 
AvaaUfMiat—Uth Census, Alaska, 165. im. 

Avolabac. A rancheria, prol)al»ly Co- 
chimi, connected with i'urfsima mi.'^.-ion, 
Lower California, about lat. 26'' 20'.— 
Doc. Tli-t. .Mi x.. 4th P., v, 189, lSo7. 

AvoyeUei (Fr. dim. of avote, 'small 
vipers' >. A tribe spoken of in the 18th 
century as ( iic of the (lation.s of the Red 
r., having their villages near the mouth 
of that stream, within what is now 

Avoyelles parifh, Tlicv probably 

belonged to the Cadd«»an faniil v, the tribe 
representing a group that had remained 
near the ancient hanitat of its kindred. 
The country occupied by the Avoyelk^s 
was fertile and interse<'ted by lakes and 
bayous, one of the latter lu-intr still called 
by their name. The tribe lived in vil- 
lai;eSt cultivated maize and vegetables, 
and practised the arts common to the 



trib«'s (if the Gulf re{rion. Nothinj: dt ti- 
nite is knt»wu of their Inilicfs an«l cere- 
monies, like their neighbors, they had 
come into i)f>s.'*espion of horses, which 
they bred, and later they obtaincii cattle, 
for Da iSats mentions' that ihcy sold 
horses, cows, and oxen to the French 
st^ttlers oi Louisiana. During the general 
displacement of the tribes throughout the 
fiulf states, which Ix'gan in the 18th cen- 
tury, the -Vvovelles ci»untry proved to be 
attractive. Tin- Biloxi set'tle<l there and 
other trilK's cntcrtHl and took powiession. 
Tnder the influences incident to the 
advent of the white race the Avoyelles 
mingled with the newcomers, bat through 
the ravagt*s <»f wars and new diseases tne 
tril)e was soon reduced in nund)erB. 
Before the close of the century their vil- 
lages and their tribal organization melted 
away, their language In'came e.xtinct, and 
the few ."survivors were lost in the HoaX- 
ing Indian ]K*]>ulation. In 1805, accord- 
ing to Sibley, the triln? had liecoine re- 
duce<l to two or three women. I a. c. f.) 
AJouoUm. — Ilomann. Indite (k-cideiitalis, niup.ra. 
1/40. Aouayeillea.— Mnrjrry. DiV . 230. IHHf,. An- 
gall.— .-M-hornierhom in Ma."*. Hi.'st. i^rn-. Ct>\\., 2d 
8., II, '26, 1W2. AvoTellei,— Je(Tpr\-'<. .\m. Atlaf. .*>. 
1776. AToyall.— Bmckenridpe. Vk-\Vf* of MS, 
1814. Avojrellaa.— Dumont. I^i.. I, m. IT'vT Ato- 
yelles.— .Sinlcy (IWi) in .Vin. i^taw I'm^ rs, iv, ?25, 
1S32. A^oTela.— JcSerys, French Dom. i, 
166. 1761. 

Awaitlala ( ' those inside the inlet ' ). A 
KwakiutI tribe on Knight inlet, Brit. Col. 
Their town is calle<l Kwatsi. 
A'wa-ilAla.— Boas in Rep. Nal. Mu». 18*'i, 332. 1897. 
A'waa'LKla.— Boa.s in ilem. .\ui. Mus. Nal. HLst., 
V, pt. 1, 122, 1902. OufhUUa.— Brit. Col. map, 
Ina. Afl.. Victoria. 1872T^ven as naiii>- of town). 

Awalokaksaksi ('at the little island'). 
A'Klauiath settlement on Wilhamson r., 
s. w. Oreg.— (.iatschet in ConL N. A. 
Ethnol., II, pt. 1, xxix, 1890. 

Awani. A division of the Miwok living 
in Yoeemite valley, Mariposa co., CaL 
Powers states that the name Yosemite is a 
distt)rted form of the Miwok nztimaUi, 
'grizzly bear,' a tenn never ustnl by the 
Indians todesignatethe valley it.«elf or any 
part of it. Awani, the name applied by 
tbenatiives of the valley, was the principal 
village, which by extension was given to 
the whole valley'and its inhabitants, who 
occupied it when snow permitted. The 
Awani had 9 villages, containing 450 peo- 
ple, when the w hites first came, and they 
seem to have had a larger number at an 
earlier pericnl. At present the population 
is unknown, but small. The 9 villages 
were .\wani, Hokokwito, Kumaini, Les- 
amaiti, Macheto, Notomidola, Sakaya, 
and Wahaka. (h. w. h.) 

Ahwahaaahae.— HltteU. Yosemite, 42. 1868. Ak- 
wahSMkee.— Ibid.,85. Awalaabe.— Johnston (1851) 
in Sen. Ex. Doc. 61, 82d Cong., m sei«., 22, 18S8. 
Awallaahe.— McKee et al. (1S.M) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 
4, 82d Cong., spec. sen.. 74. Itwa. Awaaaa.— Pov* 
ers in Overland Monthly, x,m, 1874. OsModte.— 
HitteU, Yoaemlie. 86, Itti Owao^Ha,— IhM.. 8t. 
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SoMmiUii.— Lewis in Iin!. AfT. Kop. Is.'i7, 
1M.V. SoMmity. — Ibid., -'V-'. l>v'>*l. Ya-ieem-ne.— 
BarlMitir in i^'ii. Kx. Dim 4 ;5_'il Cnrijf . vjk?c '-t'ss., 
SS6. 1S'>3. Y©*mity.-}iiti. ll, YoHt-niilf, VI. ivW. 
Tohainite. — Ihiil. Yotahmittia. — Tiiylor in Cul. 
FarmtT. .Itin.- l^AK Yo-»em-»-te.— Wessolls 
(1><-S3> in H. H. Kx, n-.c. 7<.. Xltli (Vmi;., 1st soss.. 

iNiT. To««neto», — HdrUiiir i l.S'il) in S« ii. Kx. 
Doc. 4, ^J<l Cong., spi'C. hcss.. tU, lho3. Yo-iem- 
•tjr.— Jotin^ton in SchiKik mft. I mi Trlbwt, IV, 
22i. IKM. Yo»emite».— Tiiyl(«- in Cnl. Farmer, 
Dw. 7. IxJi. Yotimitiea, — liid. Coin rs ilv')]! in 
Sen. Ex. IHk'. 4. aid ConK , m -w , sh. 

T««o«mite.— Hittell. Yosemlte, W.> 



('bofialo'). ATookawaclanor 
gem.— Oatechet, MS., B. A. E., 1884. 
Awaihlanrk. A former Chnina.'<han 



village near tiauta 
BarMmoo., GbL 



Inez mission, Santa 

, 8aata Ina MS. vooBb., 

Bb A« E*, lS94a 

Awaibonki. The woman chivf of 
oonetj K. 1., wboee faue obscured that 
ol Tolony, her hnrtieBd (Dnke, Inde. of 
N. Am., 249f 1880). Her name is signed 



until 16«0, when, in the Pueblo rebellion, 
which l>egan in .Auptist, the Awatobi 
miflHionary, Father Fijjueroa, wjw mur- 
dered. At this time the Awatolii |)eople 
numbered 800. Heneeforward no S|»aii- 
i-h iiriist.si were eHtabiishcMl amon^ the 
Hopi, although in 17U0 Father Ciaray- 
ooechea viHit*>a Awatobi, where he bap- 
tized 78 natives, but wiis unjjuceessful m 
his attempt to reestablish missions among 
them. In November of the same year, 
owing to the friendly feeling; whicl) the 
Awatobi are said to have had for the 
Smnish friam, their kindred, especially 
oi Walni ami Miiphon^movi, joined in 
an attaclc on Awatobi at night, setting iire 
to the pueblo, killing many of its inbabi- 
tant.«, includinp all the men, and carrying 
off women and children to the other 
pueblos, chiefly to Blashongnovi, Walpi, 
and Ondkn. Awatobi was never again in- 





..-»"r 



t. i thi- Plymonth agreoment of IfiTl. She 
was drawn into King I'hilip'B war in sup- 
port of that chief, but afterward made 
ner peace with the English. One of her 
eons is Huid to have studied Latin in prep- 
anition for college, butsoocumbed to the 

palsy. ( A. F. c. ) 

AwaU. The lk)w rlan of the Hopi, 
A»it. — Voth, Oraibi Hnnmu r Snake Ceremony, 
as, 1908. A'wa'-U.. — Ffulit's in Am. Antliri)p., 
Til. 367, 18M. AwaU winwii.— FewliiN In 19tli 
tbeip B. A.E.. r>M. lyWJ ( mnwii «= Tlflir I. A-waU 
— Few ke« In Am. Anthrop., vii. KM. is'.M. 

Awatobi ('high place of the bow,' re- 
fening to the Bow people). A former 
pueblo of the Hopi on a mewi about 9 m. 
a. of Wali4, K* a. AriJK. It was one of 
the original Tillages of the province of 
Tuf»yan of the earlv Spaniards, V)eing 
visited by Tobar and Cardenas of Coro- 
nado^fl ezpeditioii in 1540, by Eroejo in 
l.'iH.'?, and by Oflate in 1598. It f)ecame 
the seat of the Franciscan miggion of San 
Bernardino in 1629, under Father Porras, 
who wai? poisoned by the Hopi in 16.3.3; 
hot the endeavor to Christianize the Hopi 
at tUfl and other pnebioa was contimied 



(v. minnlcff) 

habit^nl. The walls of the old Spanish 
church are still partly standing. See 
Mindeleff in 8th Kep. B. A. E., 1891; 

Fewkef in Am. .\ntlirop., Oct., 1893; 
Fewkei^ in 17th Kep. B. A. E., 592 et 
seq., 1898. (f. w. ii.) 

Afuato.— EHi>ejo (1£H3) in D.k-. InM., XV, 120, 182, 
iK/l. Agu»tobi.— Doe. of l.'vq cited by Bande- 
lier in Arvh. Imt. Vapvv*. i. 15, iwi; Vetan- 
enrt (1693). Menolog. Fran.. '275. 1H71. A(ua- 
tubi.— Ayeta (1680) quoted by Bandelier in 
Arch. Inst Papen, nr, 869, 1892. Afiutuby. -Jet- 
ferys. Am. Atlas, map 5. 177fi. Afuatuvt— Btisch- 
mann, Neu-Mexico, 231, l.V>8. Acuatuya.— Ban- 
delier in Jour. Am. Kth. and Arch., ni, 85. 1892 
(mlaqiiotiiig Ofiato following). Afuatuybtf.— 
Ofiatc (1698) In Doc. Jn6d.. xvi, 187, 1871 ( erro. 
neotuly given a» name of chief). Acuitobi.— 
Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Pnpere, ni, Il5, 1890. 
Ahuto.— Hakluyt (ItiOO), Voy., 470, 1810. Ahv- 
atu.— Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Papen<. ill, 115, 
1K90. Ahoatuyba.— Ibid., 109, and I v, 368, 1892. 
Ahittto.— Hukluyt (1600). Voy.. repr. 1891. Ah- 
wat-tenna.— B^jurlce. Mo<inis of .Vriz., 195, 1884. 
AoatOTi.— Voth, Traditions of the Hopi. 47, 1906. 
AquatasL— Walch, Charte Amerion. IH).^. Aqua- 
tubi.— Davis, Span. Cono. N. Mex., ;«i.H. 1869. 
AUbi-bogandi.— Bonrke, Moqnis of Ariz., 8.1. 1884 
(Niivnho name). Aua-tu-ui. — Hiindi-lier in Arch. 
Inst. I'apeni. iv, Sf^\ 1892. A-wa-te-u.— Ca-hint; 
in Atl. Monthly, 867. Sept., 1882. A-wi'-te-bt— 
F0wkeiinABLAntlin9.,ir,lO;U02. AwstiU.— 
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Bniirkc, op ( it . '.'1 A wat u i. — CuMiIiik in Uh 
!<. |. 1'. A I T' 1— A wat u i*n».— Ibid . UM. 
Ban Bernabdino de Ahuatobi. — Hiinih lii r in Arrh 
Inst. Pmn-rs. IV, :i«i'J, l^'.rj i nii»priiil |. San Bernardi- 
no.— Fi'wkcs In .\ni. Aiitlin>p.. vi, iv.M San 
Bernardino de AyuatuTi.— Bancroft, ,\ri/. ainl .N" 
MfX-.^t".*, San Bernardino de Ahuatobi.— Vt 

t»inciirt ( l».-.r.i . Ti iitro .Mt \ . iii.irjl. 1>7I, 8. Ber- 
nardo de Aguatuvi.— Various i1t;'.»::i (iiioicil \t\ Unii- 
cnift.^riz.aiid N. M.-.x..-ii»l. lx»«.t, Talla-Hofan.— 
Mindelt'lT, .(noted Ity r<iw« ll. nil K<-p. H. A. K., 
xxxix. 1^*''. I • Miii,'ini,' hou-i ' Nuvalio naniiM. 
Talla-hogandi. -ItjiinU'litT in .Vn li. ln<-l. Papir-^, 
IV. iit.s l-".fJ Tally-hof an. -Powell. :i<l Ki p. H. 
.\ K . x\i Tolli-Hofandi. — Itoiirke. Mo<jnis 

i>i .\ri/.. Is-M, Zapiato.- I'.rii' %i iiriili:.' |-jirlv 
Sj'rtii. I»i>-«o\., !'.», Ts.'i". Zaguate. — rrino'. S'. 
Mex.. 34, ISK*. Zaituato. — H''p«Jo (lVs:tiin Hak- 
liiyt, Vov.. 4t>;{. 170, iHp). Zufuato.— Iliiit4>n, 
HandlHiok to Ariz , 1^7H. 

AwaaiM (<nmxiVi<, ' bullhead,' a linli ). A 
Oiifipewa phratry or ftent*. Acconlinj? to 
Warri'ii a i>liratry im linlintr all the tish 
Kt*ntes »»f the C'iiip{>ewa. Acconling to 
Morgan and Toinazin it is a gens in it- 
self. Cf. OtMinn. 

Ah-wali-iis'-M.— MorRAii. Ano. Soo.. 108, 1877. 
Aho«m-ai«-M.— Tnnner.Niirr.. UI-^, 'ftmall rat- 
fiHh*; given by TaniuTHKugfitH; he add*: "mme- 
ttmes they call the peonle of this totem 'those 
who carry their yniinK. from tho habitM of the 
small catfish"). Awasaimia.— Oatachet, OJIbwa 
M8.. B. A. E.,lf«2. A-waa»>«.— Warren In iflnn. 
Hist. 8oc. CoU.« 41. im. A w w e w uc.- 
Ibfd. . fn. A««aiu*i>^— Ramsey tn Tnd. Aff. Hep. , 
91. 1*<^''«X 

Awenanish. See OnaiKinirht: 
Awhawhilashma. A former Chunia- 
phaii vill}i>;o f»n tlu* coa.-t In'twrtTi Vt 
Conception and Santa Barbara, Cal., in 

the loe^lity now called Punta Capifan. 
Awha-whi-laV-mu.— Heiishaw, Hiicnnveiitum 
MS. vocab.. B. A. E.. IXM. 

Awhat A Die^uefio rancheria in n. 
Lower Cal. who(<e inhabitants spoke the 
IIat.:(am dialect— Gatschet, Yoma 8pr., 

107, 1SH6. 

Awighsaghroone. A tribe, prolMbly 
Al^onipiian, that lived about the iipjH'r 
great lakes and which sent a friendly 
meflsage to the Qeaecik in 1715. Periian 
identical with the Aasisegigrooae, or Mis- 
sisaufii^a. 

Awighaachroeaa.— LivinK^ton (171.^) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist.. V, 446. 18.>\ AwighsafkraoM.— Ibid. 

Awigaa. A former (vabneleflo ranche- 
ria in L<ts .Xn^'cIeH co., Gal., at a plaoe 

later califil La I'nenta. 

Awifna. — Rii<l ijnotiHl by Tnvlor in Cal. 

FarniiT, .IniK' s, iNJt Awiz-na.— Kie^ quoted by 

HoiTni.m in Hull i:--, x 1 nM , .x vri. 2. l^Wi. 

Awls. The abori;:inal American awl is 
a 8harpene<l stick, iMjne. fstone, or piece 
of metal, uwd af a j^erforator in Hewing. 
It waa universal amon^ IndianH from the 
earliest times, and in one of the familiar 
an h«'olo;ric ol)j»'( t.< recoveretl from exca- 
vations in prehistoric sites. For tempo- 
rary upe awls were improvisetl from 
.^plinten* of flint, wmxl, and Inme, cac- 
tus 8pine«, agave needles, thorns, etc 
Before the inl^oduction of iron, bone was 
the mo.«t servitvabic material. Hude 
awls, formeil by grinding to a point a 
long-bone or sliver of bone, are frequently 
eoooontered in graves and on the sites ol 



early habitations, an<l with them may lie 
found others that are elalH)rately finir^lnil 
and d('( f)r.itc<l with carving and etching!. 
rt rhai>snu)f»t Indians prelerretl deer bone 
a-^ a material lor asvis, but bear and tnr- 
k»'y Ij^jiics and antler were also exten- 
hively employed, tho^ie of turkey bone 
Itein^ eM|K>ciHlly common in New Mex- 
ico. Thi' tiliula (»f the fleer meri'ly 
needed .-harpenin^; to proiluie the tool, 
while the articular extremity formed a 
convenient and ornamental handle. 
Ivory from the walru.'j, narwhal, and f<»e* 
sil elephant was vaUml f<<r making awls 
in re^nons where it <(»nld be procure*!. 
Awls of chipi>i'd or «ri»und stone, shell, 
hanl wo<h1, and copiK-r have l»een f<tund 
on ancient si ten. Awlsof Umeorof wo<Ki 
were not usually haftcHl, but stone and 
copix'r awls were often mounted and iht- 
haps serve<l also for drills (q. v.). The 
modern awl of iron is always nafted with 
W(M)d. lH)ne, drie«l tendtui or gristle, 
or horn, and the liafts are often car\'ed, 
painted, or otherwise decorated. 

The awl wai^ n.'-«'il to make perforations 
through which' thread of sinew or other 
sew in}? material was passed when ekiiM 
for iiHM t a.'^ins, clothini;, tents, etc., were 
sewtxl, and in quillwork, beadwork, and 
basketwork. Other use* tor awls were for 
making holes for p<'jis in wo<xl\vork. m a 
gauge in canoe-uiaking, for shredding 
sinew, for graving, etc. Varioos awl-like 
imi>lenifiits that were ii^od by tlu' In- 
dians in weaving and making pottery, as 
pins for robes, as head-scratcners, pi|H^ 
jjicks, blocMl pins for closing; womid?- in 
^ame to save the blood, marrow-extract- 
ors, forks, corn-buskers, etc., havesome- 
tinu's iH'cn cla.'<.«ed as awls. The Ala.skan 
F.skiino liave an awl with a small barb 
near the end which was used like a cro- 
chet hook. 

The awl was so indispensable in every- 
day work that it was usually carried on 
the i^erson, and nianv kinds of sheaths 
and cases were ma<le for holding it. 
These were formed isom joint.«< of cane 
or hollow lx)nes. orwronght out of bone, 
wowl, metal, or leather, and were orna- 
mente<i by etching, carving, or painting, 
or with iK'adwork, quillwork, or other 
de<'orative devices. SSee DriUt and Drill' 
ing, Xftdltfi. 

Consult Stephen, The Navajo Shoe- 
maker, Proc. Nat. Mus., xi, 131, 1888; pa- 
pt ts in Heps. H. A. E. by Nelson, Mur- 
doi-h, Boas, Turner, Hoffman, and 
Fewkes; and .Mason, Basketrv, Rep. Nat 
Mils., 1902. (w. H.) 

Awlohl Id'lu'hl ). A clan uf Taos pueblo, 
New Mexico. The meaning of the name 
is indelinite, but it is said to l)ear smne 
reference to transformation from human 
beings into animala.~Hodge, field notee, 
B* A. £•! 109O« 
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Axacan. A ]i]m-v in "S'irginia. Home- 
where w. fruiu Cliesapeakti buy, at 37° 
or 37* S(K, in which the ^poniardfl at- 
temptel to (^taMish a .Tt-snit !iiissi(»!i in 
1570. ThrouKh the treai^herv of their 
Indian fniide, orother of the chief of the 
trilw, tht' t ritire party of miissionaricH, 7 
in nuuilHT, ssaa uiu^saered and the tem- 
porary mission building destroyed. Two- 
years later Menendez reveii);e«l their 
death by haufring « of the [>rinoipal inur- 
derera. ' (-i. m.) 

Hiaw ntii|i|i I>e Soto and KIh., .V.0. IS^I. 
Aaan.— Borcla. Knuyo. U2. 1723. 

Azaoti. A pueblo of Nt-w >b'xi(<> in 
15118; tloubtless «ituate<i in thr- Salinas, in 
the vicinity <tf AIh), and evidently occu- 
pie«l bv tli«' Tit'na or the Piros. — Oflate 
noHH) in Ikn: Ined., xvi, 114, 1871. 
AuatL— Oolambna Mcnorlal V<d., 1SA» IMS (nlih 
print). 

Axes. The grooved ax takes a promi- 
nent plai^' anionir fh»' ntone implements 
ueied by the nortlieru tribes. The normal 
form isthat of athick wedge, with rounded 
anglea and an enHrrlin^i^ 
groove near the top for 
fiecaring the handle; but 
there ia great variation 
fn)n» the averafi^. Ubo- 
ally the imnlement is 
made of some nard, tough 
0tone, as tra)>, granite, 
gyenife, greenstone, or 
hematite, where such can 
be procured; but when 
thej^ are not available 
softer material is utilized, 
as nandiitone or folate. 
Coj-jK-r axr.M an- of rare 
occurrence. Among the 
atone epedmens there ia 
a very wid«* nmu'e in 
size, the laryest weigh- 
ing upward of 80 pounds 
and the .smallest Hcar< <'ly an ounce. .\fs 
theee extreme sizes cuuid iHjrve no eco- 
nomic pnrpo«e, they were probably for 
ceremonial us**; thesmaller maj" have l)€en 
amulets or talismans. The majority range 
from 1 pound to ft pounds, which mark 
cl<i»»e tothe limitf' of iifilitv. As a rule the 
groove is at a right an^le to the longer 
axis, though sometimes it is oblique, atid 
it may extcnrl rntin ! v or ordy partially 
an>UDd the ax. In the latter case it is 
always one of the narrow sides that is left 
w ith- 'lit a gro<ive. and this is fminciitly 
fattened or lioUowe<i to accomnnKlate the 
baiidle better. Oidinarily the complete 
or entire groove is iHTkcd m a rid^c enrir- 
dtng the ax, leaving; a [)rotul»eran('e 
aljove and below, while the partial groove 
i«» wnken in the Ixnlyof the implement. 
Axes with two or more grooves are rare 
excepting in the Pueblo country, where 
multiple grrpoves are common. The haft 
placed parallel with the blade and 
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wa< usually a witlic ^li around the 
groove and fastened securely with conla 
or rawhide, but heavier T<«hape sticks 
were sometimes us(>d, the top of the T 
being set against the 
flattened or hollow side 
of the implement and 
firmly lashetl. Axes 
with holes drilled for 
the insertion of a handle 
are common in Europe, 
but this method of haft- 
ing was of very rare 
oceurreni'e among the 
.American aborigines. 
When not made from 
btjwiders closely ap- 
prr>ximatiii^' in shape 
the dcsircil inij»h'nicnt, 
the ax was roUL'lu-d out by i hipning ami 
was reduced to tlu desirecl shape by peck- 
ing with a hard stone and by grinding. 
Axes «»f rude shape, made by flaking a 
flattish lK>wlder alon^ nu. « nd and brok- 
ing notches in the sides lor hafting, are 
found in some sections. Axes are well 
distribute*! over the country wherever 
good material is readily available, ex- 
cepting in the Pacific states, British Co- 
lumbia, and Alaska, where sj»ecimens are 
exceedingly rare. Few are found in 
Florida, and alth(^>ugh plentiful in the 
njound region are seldom found in 
mounds. The shapes vary with the 
different regions, examples from the 
Atlantic slopi\ for example, iH'ing quite 
unlike those of the Pueblo country. 

It is probable that the ax served vari- 
ous ]>nrj.oses in tlie arts, an«l especially in 
war and in the chase, ^iumerous badly 
fractured specimens are found in thesoap- 
stone quarries of e. Tiiiti d States, where 
they were used for cutting out masses of 
this rock. The grooved ax is stud to have 
iHH'n usimI in felling trees and -in cutting 
them uu, hut it is manifestly not well 
suited lor such work; it would serve, 
however, to a-^^ist in cutting wood in 
conjunction with charring. The hafted 
Stone ax pa^^scnl immediately out of use 
on the introduction by Kuropeans of 
the iron ax, which was the first and 
most obviously u-seful t(X)l that the 
Indians saw in the hands of the white 
man. 

See Abbott, Prim. Indust., 1881; Fowke 
(n in KUh Kep. R. A. K.. isittl, (2) Arch. 
Hist. Ohio, 1902; Holmes in loth Ken. B. 
A. F.., 1897; Jones. Antiq. So. Inds., 1873; 
.lones in Smithson. Cont., xxn. 1876; 
Moon'head. Prehist. Imjds., IWK); Put- 
nam in Surv. W. 100th >lerid., vii. 1S79; 
S<juier and Davis in Smithson. Cont., i, 
1H4S; Stevenson in 2d Hep. H. A. K., 1S83; 
Thniston, Antiq. Tenn., ls«)7; Wilson in 
Smithson. fiepe. 1887 and isss. 

(g. r, w. 11. H.) 
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Axille. A former fortified village of 50 
houses in x. w. Florida., visited by I)e8oto 
in 1589. It was on a river, doubtless the 
one which still retains the name Ocilla. 
The same rtntt may appear in the name 
of the province, I zai lul. It was on the 
frontier of the territory of the Apalachee 
tribe. 

AjUa.— French. Hist. Coll. I.a.. 2d 2U, U7Sl 
AsllU.— 0«ntl. of YAvtifi in French, Htat. 

Cnl). La., n. IM. ihSiO. Oahil*.— OAfcUaw} dtt la 
V»ifa. riorlfla. 51. 1723. 

Axion ('the muddy place,' from tn'.-dsrii 
'mud'). AdivieioQof the New Jersev 
Delaware!!, fonnerly livinft on the m. bank 
of Delaware r., between Rancocas cr. and 
the present Trenton. In 1(>48 they were 
one of the lai^v^ tribes on the river, 
being efititnatod at '_'<)0 warriors. Hrinton 
thinks the name may be a corruption of 
ABBiRcunk, the name of a creek above 
Burlington. See Evelin (1648) in Proud, 
Pa., 1, 113, 1797. 

AxeL A Tewa pueblo in New Mexico 
in 159S -onate (1698) in Doc. In^., 

XVI, 110, lh7I. 

AxoTtrc.— Oflnte. Ibid., 102 (probrtbly th. «Hnn ). 

Ayabaskawininiwng. A division of the 
Cree { q. v.), commonly known as Wood 

Crvi'. 

Ayabani«iao. A clan of the Ap<jhola 
phratry of the TtmnciUU— Pareja lea. 
1612 ) quoted bv Gat^het in Am. Phiioa. 
8oc. Proc., xvii, 492, 1878. 

Ayakr A KaTiaemint Bekhno tiHi^ 
fill Slr.l^'r id., Alaska. 
Ahyak. — nth (Viwuh. Ala!»ku, l&i, 1893. 

Ayanabi ( ' ironwood ' ). A fonnt r ( hoc- 
taw village on Yannubbeecr., 2 m. al>ove 
its confluence with Petickfa, aiwiut 8 m. 
a w. of Dekalb, Kemper co., Miss. Ac- 
cording to tradition it was the wone of a 
conflict IxHween the Creeks ami the 
Choctaw in the 18th century, aii<i btfing 
a neutral town was sekH te«l as the plac* 
for negotiating peace. In 1811 the town 
was visite<i l)v Ellskwatawa, the Shawnee 
Prophet, in the interest of Tecumtha, and 
2 years later a band of about 30 of its 
warriors joined the Creeks in the British 
<'auHe. 

Aiaaabe.— Alcedo, Die. Gcog., r. 'M,. I7v'.. Aya- 
■Aba.— D'Anvillo. map (\TA-2\. in Mire*. Hist. Soc. 
Pub., in, 367, 1*10. Ayaaabi.— West Fla. map, rn. 
1772. lyaaaW.— Halbert in Miss. Hist. Soc. hib., 
on. cit., 868 (given an pmper CluH-taw form). 
Tanabi.— Ibid. (sltemanTe form). YtmuMbm 
Town.-lialbcrt In Ala. Hi«t. Soe. Pobw, 97. U89. 
TuBbbM.— ib(<L 

Ayaaanim. A village formerly situateil, 
a( ror<1in<4 to o]<! maps, on a lake abOQt 
the sources of Tuscarawas r., Ohio. 
Ayanamon.— Liittr<S. miip. 17H1. AfMmiMb— 
Eanauu aad KAidlly, majj, 1777. 

Ayaaemo. See Niniffref. 

Ayavalla. An important .Vpalat hoe f or 
Timacua?) town and mission aix»ut 1700. 
It was de«troyed by the Knglifiih and thdr 
Indian allies undrr Cov. "Moore in 1704. 
or, according to Shea, in the later inva- 
nonoflTOS. FairibMika locates H *'ne«r 



the St Mark's r.," w. Fla., while Shea in- 
correctly makes it a town of the Atiinucas 

iTinmrnai on .ApaIa<'hicola r. (j. m. 1 
yavala.— .'• rT. rw Krciu li I>ou». Am., Qiaprl3.\ 
17fil. Ayavalla.- -h. ji.CHth. .MisH.. 74. 1H.V>. Jm- 
▼iUa.— <'arroa, Hihu Coll. J?. ('.. ii. 574. \X3A. 

Ajeate. A former Maricopa ranehcria 
on the Rio (iila, s. w. Ariz. — Se<lelmair 
(1744) quoted bv Bancroft, Ariz, and N. 
Mex., m\, 1889.' 

Ayeliini. An unidentified poeblo in 
New Mexico in 1598. — Oflate (loUH) in 
Doc. In^d., XVI, 103, 1871. 

Aymay. A village in r. Georgia, visited 
by De Soto in 1540 and calle<l by tbeSnan- 
iards So<M>rro, 'Relief.' — Gentl. of Edvas 
(1557), Ilaklu^'t trans., .54, 

Ayotl. A \urok village 1 lu. above 
the month of Blue cr., on Klamath r., it. 
Cal. 

Oiyotl.— OlblM In 8cli<iola«ft, Tnd. Tribet. in, US, 

Ayqui. A pueblo at the province of 
Atripuy, in the region of tlie lower Rio 
Grande, N. Mex., in 1598 (Onate, l.'iOS, 
in Doc. Inctl., xvi, 115,1871). Proba- 
bly the same as the poeblo at Ayquiyn. 
attributed by the same authority (p. 102} 
to the "Tricja." 

Ayquiyu.^Baneioft, Allc. Uid N. Ucz., ISB, UW 

\mi.-»jiriul). 

Asavay. A fonner Timuquanan village 
on St Johns r., Fla., 50 or 60 leagues 
n}>stream. — F<mtaneda {ca. 1570) in Ter- 
naux-Comi)ans, Voy., xx, 35, 1841. 

Asoapotsaloo (Naliuatl name). Proba- 
bly an ancient settlement of the Tepe- 
cAiio or of a rtdated tribe, but occu]'ie<l 
since the early part of the 18th oeutury 
by Tlaxcaltecs originally introduced by 
the Spaniards for defen.-e apiinst the 
Chicbimecv; situated about 10 m. a. of 
Bolafioe, in Jalisco, Mexico. — ^Hrdlieka 
in Am Aiiihrop., v. 425, 1903. 

Aaiagmiat. The inhabitants of Sledoe 
or Ariak id., Alaska, a snbdivWon of the 
Kavia;:iniut, nntnlK-nn<{ 07 in 1800l— 
nth (Amsua, Alaska, 154, 1893. 

n. mi, 

Asiak. The village of the Aziagmiot 

on Sledp' id., near C. Xoine, Alaska; 
pop, 50 in 1880.— Petroff, 10th Censos, 
Ala«»ka, 11, 1884. 

Aziavik. \ town tif the Chin^ijrinint 
Eskimo near U. Peirce, Alaska: pop. 90 
in 1880. 

AdaiiMaHt~N«l«Hi la Ittb Smi. B. A. ■., aiapi, 
ta». l&wlnmrti.— P«lioffaOlbCenaQii.iUMln. 
vin, map. UM» Aida«UcA]iMilvt--6cii^ In 
llth Oensm, Alanka. 98, 1908. 

A^aeltan (Nalniatl: 'whore there are 

small ants,' referring to the former nam- 

eroQs population). The most important 

TcptN-ano settlement, ronpi^tinjr oi abnnt 

40 dwellings, t^ituated on the Rio de 

Bolaflos, about lat. 22" 12', long. 104*, 

.lalisco, Mexi(i». In 1902 a "NIexican 

trader was permitted to settle among 

them for the first time. 
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AlqunUB.— Lnmholtz, Unkmnvn Mex., ii. 16. 
map. IZi. 1902 ( popular nnm>-. proporly pro- 
nounced ,A.«iUfluiO. A»keU\n Hrllickii In 
Am. Anthrop.. v. 3s'. Wi. Ki dngh-ra,— Ibirt.. 
420 (T. iH'i iino unmei. 8»n Lorenzo.— Ibid., 110 
(early Si.aiii-h uimu'i. Toton*lt*m. Luiuholtz, 
op. ci't. !■ i'--' niMi i^aiiii' -iiiiir iiiciiiiiiii; !. 

Asoetagna. A t< >nuer Ciabriclffii > ranch • 
eriain Lob AngeIeflco.,Cal..atthe kx^alitv 
now (•alle<i Azusa.— HoffoMUi in Bull. 

Eartx In.«t., XVII, 2. 1S85. 
Aanancaa.— Kietl (1nV2) qunii .l by Tiiylor in Cal. 
Farmer. June 8. 1H60. Aiucsagn*.— Ki»«l <iuoted 
by Hoffman In Bull. E*»ex Iiist.. xvxi. 2. 1N.H6. 

Baada. A former Makah village on 
lieah bav. Wash. According to Swan it 
was Abandoned in 1863, its inhabitants 
movinj; to Neah. 

Baada.— Swan in Smithson. ('out., XTI, 2. UnO. 
B«hda.— Oibba. MS. no. 248, B. A. £. 

Bateoomero. A former randieria, prob- 
ably of the Papago, on the w. branch of 
Bio San Pedro, between Tombstone and 
Camp Haachnca, Aria. — Box, Adven- 
ture*, 822, 1869. 

BabaMqui. A ruined village, probably 
of the Papago, 3 m. above Imoria, be- 
tween Cocosperaand Magdalena, tkmofa, 
Mexico. 

Babaaaqoi.— Kino (1706) quot«'d bv Raiu n)ft. No. 
Mex. State*. I. SOl. 18M. BabMSfui. —Box, Adven- 
tax**, 27a, 1M9. 

Babbydaclone. See Xakaiiloklini. 

Babesakondiba, Babesiganndibay. See 
Oirlij Head. 

Babiaoora. A pueblo of the Teguima 
Opata and the seat of a Spanish mission 
Mtablidied in 16:^; nituated on the Rio 
BoDMW, Bonora, Mexico, 110 m. 8. of the 
Arizona l)oun(iar\'; j>op. 445 in 1678, 294 
in Ur^l 

BabUeor*.— Kino, mnp (ITW), in Slm-klein. None 
Writ lt<itt. 71. Babieori.— Ort>7.iti y Bfrra, 

Ge<>»:., l"**"-!. BatAcorm,— R-H-tidi ro, Noticia.s 

fciononi y Sinaloa, 101. inilM prvbiibly th*- •<jimi'). 
BataMaa.— <."Hnri(> (I7t.7 ' in I»<h- Hi-l. M> \ . Ilti m.. 
II. 224, IK-'* ipn)b«bly tin -nim Baviacor*. — 
liarila. Sonora Hi-t.. 317, 1«'.M. Concepcion Babia- 
■ara. — Zai«»itj» f 1»>7h) mjott^l by Buncmft. Nn. Mt x. 
Btateo, I. -216. lvv|. OonMpaiaa Babioo r a. — Kivera 
(173l>. ibid. ,514. Puriaima U Ball WW — OWMCO y 
BeiTa,Oeof.,»43.lH<54. 

laTrlftlw A thong of skm, particularly 
of eel skin. Thr word is derivf^l thronph 
Canadian I'rench, in which the term ia 
old, occorring in Hennepin ( I t>SS ) , from 
one of the pasitern dialwts of Alponquian. 
The original H)urce is probably the old 
Micinar afxihicfi, 'cord,' 'thnwl' ( Ix'fcar- 
bot. Hist, Nouv. Franrp. m\, 1612). A 
cognate word is the ('hipi)ewa ns^atMibinh, 
'threa<l.* For the manufacture and use 
of Imbiohe, wn- fini'hide. ( .^. F. c. ) 

labiae ('big lipe'). A branch of the 
TkkalH comprising, according t4> Morice 
(Tranf. Can. Inst.. 27, 1893), the Niit.io- 
tin, the liabine ]»roiKT, and the Hwoti^o- 
tennc tribes living about Babine lake, 
British Colninbia, with a total iK)ptilation 
of ttlO in 7 villa^ifs. The name was given 
to them by French Chmadians from the 
cnstoin of wcariner labrets, copied from 
the Chiumiesyan; and indeed their entire 
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culture was greatly affected by that of the 
coast tribes. 
Balifii. A former rancheria, probably 

of tlie Sobaijiuri. at tli<' s. ))OMndary of 
Arizona, neiir i>uamca, of which it wau a 
viflita. 

Bta Onm Balid.~Bancioft, Alls, and N. Hex..sn. 

1889. 

Babispe (from htif)!}>a. 'the point where 
the river takes a new course.' — Hardy). 
An Opata pueblo and the seat of a SpaniBii 
mission founded in 1M45; situated on an 
B. branch of Kiu de Babispe, in n. e. 
Sonera, Mexico, near the Chihuahua 
boundary. Pop. 402 in !fi7S. rti\H in 17.30. 
The town was destroved bv an earthquake 
in May, 1887. (f. w. n. )" 
BabisM.— Orozoo y Berra, Geoe., S43, 1864. BapU- 
pM.— Kiba.« (1646) quoted in Arch. Inot. I'npen*, 
III. 58, 1890 (referring to the inhabitants). 8, 
MiCiMl Babispe.— Zapata (1678) quoti-*! by Ban- 
croU. Mo. Mex.Statcii. i. 2ir,, s. KgiMld* 
▼aviqpa.— Rivera, Diario, Kk- i 173«. 

Baborigame. A former Tejjehuane pue- 
blo, 8ituate<l ia a plain IJ m. in diameter, 
in lat. 26° 40^, long. 107", s. w. Chihuahua, 
Ab'xiro. The settlement is now Mexican- 
ized, hut it is ^urrounde<l by TeiH-dmane 
raiu'hi'fia.s. 

Baboncame. — Omzco y Bt^rm. Oeoff.. 321, 1S*V1. 
BatotiyaiBi.— Lumholtz in hicribntT'H Mhk., xvi, 
908. Sept, 1894. Viw^lil*.— Lumhollx, Unknown 
Mex.. 1,420, 1902(* wb«ie there tea laise flg tree* : 
native name). 

Babnyagai. A pueblo founded in 1670 
by Father .\lvaro Flores de la Sierra witli 
some converted Varohio of Vecarome; 
dtoated on or near the headwaters of the 
upper Rio Fnerfe, in v. Sinaloa, Mexico. 
It was given a resident prieat in KuS, but 
on the death of Sierra in that year it soon 
became n mere visita of the ini-sion of 
Taro (Tara), whence many of the con- 
\fTt>* nL'move<i 3 vears later. — Bancroft, 
N... Mex. Slates, 247, 1S86. 

Baca (abbr. of fmcapa, 'reed gra«Hi.' — 
Buelna). A Mavo settlement near the 
E. bank of Rio del Fnerte, alwnt lat. '26* 
50^, in the northernmost corner of Sina- 
loa, Mexico. 

Baca.— Hardy (1829) quoted by Bancroft. Nat. 
Kact's. I. 608, 1882. Baoabaehi,— Hrdlicka in AjO. 
Anthrop.. Yi. M. 1904 ( pmliably tbe same). Vaoa.— 
Orowo y Berrn, Geoj?., :W2. IHtii. 

Bacabariachic. A Tarahumare settle- 
ment of Chihuahua, Mexico; definite lo- 
cality unknown.— Orosoo y Berra, Geog.t 
323, "18(>4. 

Bacadegnachi. A Co>;uinachi Opata 
puel»lo and the seat of a Spani.Mb niis.sion 
f<unide<l in lt>4">; situate<i on the Kio de 
Balepito, or Babispe, in k. Sonora, Mexico; 
pop. 370 in 1678, 272 in 17'M). In 1SS4. 
when visittnl by Handolier, it contained 
about 500 Mexicans and Mexicanized In- 
dians, but the town was much neglected 
and dihi|>idated on account of Apache 
depredations. 

Bacadeguachi.— Rivera. Diario. leg. 1,444, 1736. 
Bac&deKuatjsi.— Kibu.s ilTtVli quoted by Bandeller 
in \rt']\. lii-t. Papers. IV. fm, 1892. Baca de 
Huaebi.— liuuilton, Mexican Handbook, 47, 1883. 
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Baeatu de Ouaehi.— MiiliKo {ra. 1700) quoted by 
Bniicrofi, No. Mt x. .•^laie>.. i. 'ZiA, Ban Lui'a 

Bacadeguachi.— Hiv<-nt tir^ith, tbi<l..Mi. San Lois 
Oonzafa de Bacadeguatzi. — \hf. of 17)'>( <iUott^ by 
Bantivlicr in Arch. Iwt. Papcra, iii. d6. IMSO. t. 
X«i« 0«Mig» IhiitfMM.-Zapata (167S). lUd., 
246. 

BMsaora. A pueblo of the Eudeve di- 

vi-i<in of llif OratA OIkI the waf i-f a 
^^i)ani8ll miaeion founded in 1627; hituateil 
in B. 8onora, Mexico, on Hlo Batepito, 
lat. 29° nv, long. 109«. Pop, 253 in 1678, 

lUi in 173C). 

Bacaaora. — Rivera (17:10 m|ii,.Ii i| In BiiiH P'if. No. 
Mex. Stalts. I. 6ia, 1k«.1. Baaacora. — .MIegre 
qiiotiHl by Bnncruft. Ibid.. '>23 ( proliably tin- MHme)L 
8. IgBMio BMUunu— ZapatM i167hi. ibid.. i'(5. 

BaMa«<iii. A ninrheria, a[)parently of 

the ()|>ata, on the i:. hank <tf the l{i(» 
Sonora, Sonora. Me.xico, in lat. 30° M/. 
It was vlritecl ».y Fattier Kino in Oet., 
170<>, and wan the s<*at nf a mis-inn with 
206 inhabitants in 1777 (Doc. llitit. Mex., 
4th 8., I, app., 1856). Distinct from Ba- 
euarhi. 

Bacanuchi. — Kiiio, iimp ilTirj' in Storkli-in. Nfuo 
\Y)'lt-Bott, 71. 17iV>. Real de Bacanuchi. — Kinn 
quotcil by Bancroft. .No. Mcx. .■stati *. i, .'lOl. 1N*4. 

Bacapa (said by Buelnu to siirnify 'reed 

prn^-^' <<-<trrl:n). hnt tlif term hnr, or rar, 
ill rima.-i;rnilies ' hou.«^e,' ' ruine<l house' ). 
A PajMigo rancheria in N. w. Sonora, Mex- 
ico, Im-attnl Hlitjhtly s. E. «>f Carrizal im 
the map of Father kino( 1701), by whom 
it wa« vi.^ited in 1700. and by Anza and 
Font in 1770. Not to l)e confounded with 
Mata|x' in any of it* various forms, but 
identieal with the later Cjuitol)ac in lat. 
31° 40^, long. 112° 4.V. ( f. w. ii.) 
<|attobM.— Font, dihp< 1777 i in Bancroft. Ariz, and 
M. M., M8, two. Ban Loui« i» BMamu - Venegaa, 
Hist. Cat., ti, 176, 1759. San Laia BMaM.->Kin- 
croft. ot>. cit., 3r«9. Ban L«ia Btltru de Baeapa.— 
Bandi lur in Arch. lnp«t. Papen. v. rzi. i>'hi, 
I. LndlAv da Ba«ap«.— Kino, map (17(rJ) in .Stock- 
lein. Neue Welt Bolt. 74, ITX. 8. Luia Baoapa.— 
Kino, map (1701) In Bancroft, op. cli., 3<i0.— 8. 
Luis d« Bacapa.— VenegH.x. HiHt. Cut., i. map, 
17d9. 8. Luia Oaitobao.— Anica and Font (1774) 
quoted by Banrroft, op. cit.. 393. 81 lattavfo ia 
▼aaapa.— Bandclicr. op. cit., V£t. 

Bachipkwaii (a species of lizard). A 
clan of the Lizard (iilaith orSond) plmip 
try of the Uopi. 

Ba-td'p-k«»iri.— atephen In 8th Bep. B. A. B., 
». ml 

Baekhook. One of the mnall tribes for- 
merly living on lower Poler r. aii<l it« 
branches in South Carolina. Almost 
nothing is known of it. With the Hook 
tribe they are ineiiti()ne<l l>y I^t^.^tm as 
fues of the Santee and as living in 1701 
abont the mouth of Winyah hay, S.,C. 

( I. M. ) 

Backbook.— Ijivvson (1714;, Hist. Car., 4:>, l>^jO. 
Back Hook.- Hi veia, Hilt. 8. C. SiV, 18S0. Blaak 

Hook.— Ibid.. 36. 

Bacobarita. A rancheria, ap[>arently 
occupie<l by one «if the Cabita tril>e,« of 
the riman family, situati*«l on the liio 
Petathiii. or Rio i^inaloa, in lat. 20°, x. w. 
Sinaloa. Mexico. rhri.«tianized early in 
17tb century, the natives rebelUxl alxiut 
1604 and buirned their cfaorch, but the up- 



risintr was f»<»on i|iielled by (Jov. Ilvirtaide 
who jmt the leading; reU'lf to death and 
compelled the others to rebuild the 
e< I itice.— Bancroft, No. Mex. btatee, i, 
213. 1S84>. 

Bacaachi. A former puebloo^theTegui- 
luaOtmta and the m at of a Spanish nuM.>iion 
founded in 1(>50; nitnateil on the head- 
waters of the Ki<t Sonora, in Sonora, Mex- 
ico, below latitude 31°. It still existe<l as 
a mission in 1777 (Doc. Hist. Mex.,4tb s., 
I, app., is.'w; I. Top. !!>."> in 1(>78, and 51 
in 1730, but liartlett (Personal Narr.. i, 
278, 18M) found it almost depopniateti in 
l.s.-,i. 

BacaUi. — HuiKli iicr in .Vn li In-t l''iiH r>^, iv. 530. 
IWJ 1 iiii~|>riiit I. Bacoachi. — I 'r^ . . y HcrrM. < tci;,, 
M'.i. \^>i Bacoaiz. ~lt>iil. Bacoatzi. - Kudo Fn- 
s«yr> (17t»:ii iMi iNVi. Bacouii. — Kivcrii (17.;iM 
oii.ilctl l.\ ItHUi roft. No. Mfx. Sliili-*, .'iH, K*!. 
Bacuachi. - K ino. n)iip 1 17(.L' i in .*^tiM klcin. Ni iu- 
Welt Hoti. 71. I7JI. Biquache.— Hrdlii ka in Am. 
.Viitlirop , VI. 7.' r.<(M 8. Micuel Bacuachi. — Zfli- 
|Nila (1«<7H) (jijoit'd by Bancnut. op. cit., 24<». 

Baoaancoa. A I'ima rancheria visiteil 
by Father Kino alxjut 1097; sittiate^l 7 
lea>;ue8 s. of the misjiion of tiuevavi in 
Pinuria .Vita, N. w. Sonora, Mexico. 
Pruliably the later Buenavista. See Qui- 
7u»7»ori<yi. 

Bacuaneoa.— BemHl (1697) (|tioti>il bv Bancroft, 
.Ariz, and N M., ^Titi. IbiSd. Bacuanoa.— Manxv, 
ibid.. 3:>6. 8. AntoaiaO).— Ibid. 8. Lola Immb- 

coa,— Ilild.. 

Bacam. A Ya<|ui scttli'tnent on the a, 
bank of the lower Eio Yttqui, s. w. So- 
nora, Mexico, with an estimate<l p<ipula- 

tion of 4,()(K) in 184!». 

Bacum.— VcIhm'o, Noticias de tionura, S4, 1S50. 
Bahium. —< trozco v BMIS, Qeog., 886, 1864. iaala 
Gnu Baoam.— Ibid. 

Baanvia. M en t i< >ned afi an early settle- 
ment appnn-ntly within the province of 

Apalaclui', Fla. 

Bacutia — liarcta, Bnaayo, 8n, 1738. Baaayla. — 

Ibid.. XW. 

Bad Armi. A Bnile band. — ('un>ertoon 
inSniitlison. Itep. 1S.'>0, 141,' ls:>l. 

Badeuachi. .\ former (Jpata villa^re, 
now in ruin.«, a short distance w. of Rio 
Sonora, about lat. Ii0°, near Huepaca and 
Aconchi, n. central Sonora, Mexico. — 
Bandolier in Arch. Inst. Fapers, iii, 71, 
18?K). 

Badwiaha. A MariiMK^n triU' on Ka- 
weah r., Cal., saitl to have HvjhI near the 
Wikfhamni. Mentiontnl by Hoffman in 
18S0 as formerly on Kaweah r.. Init then 
at Tule agencv. 

Badwit'ha. — liottinnn in lYix* .Vni. I'hiIo*i. 84X*., 
XXIII, :«il. IHHC.. Balwitha. - KrovlKcr, inPn. 1906. 
Pal-wiah-a. — Harboiir i ixVj in .<<-n. Kx. iJor. 4. 32d 
t'ong.. hpc<'. s(">- . J.Vi, 1S;>;1. Pat-wiah-a. — John^ton 
( ls.ll ) in n K\. I).k-. 61. 3'.'d Conj;.. 1st avm.. 23, 
^■.2. Pol-we-«ha.— \V«'s..clls (1K.S3( In H. B. EX. 
I)o«'. 76, :Vllh ConK.. 3d 3',i. If^S'. 

Bagadaee. The name of the peninsula 

in Hancock ro., Mc, on which ( '}u*tine 
issituateil. rurcha.s tnenUou.<4 <.'hel>e^na- 
dose ( II should proliably ben) as a town 
in 1002-UiO^» on Penolvscot r. in Abnaki 
territory, with 30 houses and 90 men, 
which may be connected with the more 
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modern niime. It is also, according to 
\Villi8(('olI. Me. Hist. .Sk'., IV, 10.% 1K56), 
under the form Abagadiieset (from a 
sachem of that name), the name of a 
tributary <»f the Ki'nnelKH*. It i.« intro- 
duml here for the rcaM^n that SuLUvan 
(Hiflt. Me., 95, 1795) applies the name, 
un«ler the plural form Al)atm<luHots, to 
a botly of Indians which, in 1649, resided 
in thus immediate section. Vetromile, 
however, kivs: "We iir« sure there wiis 
no Indian village at Castine, called at 
preeeot Bagaduoe, a oormption for 
mttt'-hihifpunlu.'ifk, 'water bad to drink.' " 
Ballard (Rep. U. S. Ckiaat Surv., 1868, 
248) gives as the fnll form malehe'he-gua' 
to"i^, 'ba<I bay,' referrinn to a part of ('a.**- 
tine harl)or, and this is the meaning 
commonly ^ven. Basles gives hagndtU' 
xf'l: meaning *to f-hine ' Dr William 
Jones suggests that the ( hip|)ewa/xiy&dd- 
mnk^ * windward side,' may be a related 
term. 

Ak»v»<luMU.— Sullivan. Hist. Maine, 95, 1796. 
flk«ben*<loM.— ("un hai* (102fr) qnoted in Maine 
Hint. Soc. V. l.V}. 1857. 

Bagispa. .\ tril)e of whom Frav Fran- 
cisco Garn'.« ( IMary, 1900) heard (n 1776, 
at which time they lived n. of tlu> Rio 
€V>lorado, where thev are loc4»te<l on 
Font'fJ map of 1777. I'he fact that Pa^lre 
Kusebio Kino, while near the mouth of 
the Rio Colora<io in 1701, heanl of them 
f rr»m oth«'r I ndians an«l pla<'e<l them on the 
gulf co;i>t of Lf>wer Califoniia on his map 
of that date, has created the impression 
that the Ha;:iopa were one <»f the Jx)wer 
Colorado Yuman triUw; but Ijecause they 
were never actualK- seen in tlu8 locality 
bv the Jesuit and Franeincan mippionaries 
of the i»eri«Kl, they are regar«le<l i\n jirol)- 
ably having belonged to the Shushonean 
family. The name is apparently of I'i- 
iiian origin (opn, *j)eople'). (k. w. h. ) 
Aoqsiora.— <jarc<''« 1 17Trv-€), Diary. 4.H9. iyO(( (ap- 
parently n inl9<prinl iif Ha<iuiova i. Ba^iopa*. — 
Venf^w-". Hi-ot. Cal.. l. map. 17tM. Bagopa*. - 
Giifswi-fi'l'l. map. 17'/7. Bajiop*«.— Voiii-ijaf. Hist. 
CaS II 1TI.17.Vj. Baqaioba. — <iiin'«''<i I77»i i. Diarv, 
40S-6. l^«t. B«qttU>Ta.— Ibid.. 444. B«ff\iABuia.— 
Majer. Mexico, u. ». lOt (poariMy iBtendMl for 
Ba«uiopa«). 

Bagoaehe. (iiven bv La Chesnaye in 

1«97 (Manrry, D.'o., vi, 6, 1886) m the 
name of a country about the N. nhore of 
Lb Superior, with' a }*eople of the same 
nam*' rninilx rinf; from 200 to 300 men. 

Bm|p and Potichet. Many varieties of 
hiiga and pouches were made by the Indi- 
ansof the rnitfnl States ainl w ere used for 
a great nutnber of purposes. Thecostume 
of the aborigines was universally destl- 
tnte of jxM ketp. and varionx pouches 
served in their stead. On occasion arti- 
cles were tucked away in the clothing or 
wen* ti.*<1 up in bit.s of cloth or skin. 
Tlie blanket ali^o served at tinu-s for a 
bag, and amcmg the Eskimo the woman's 
coat was enlarged over the ahouiders and 
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at the back to form a pouch for carrying 
the iMibv. Th«' pouch was a receptacle 
of flexible material for containing van- 
ons objects and substances of personal 
u.»<e or ceremony, and wa.*^ ^jenerally an 
adjunct of costuiue. The bag, largerand 
sim]>ler, was used for the gathering, trans- 
ni>rtation, and stoni^*- of ^aine and other 
loud. The material was tawed leather of 
Tirions kinds, tanned leather, rawhide, 
fur skins, f^kins of liinls; the l)ladder. 
stomach or pericardium of animals; coru 

habiohe, mickskin or wool, hair, bark, 
filM'r, jrras-, and the like; l>asketry, cloth, 
bead work, etc. Rectangular or oval 
pouches were made with a flap or a gath- 
erin*r-strin<: ;inr| with a thong, ciir-.l, or 
strap for attaching them at the shoulder 
or to the belt. The t^kimo had pouches 
with a flap that i . nM !)(■ \vrap|M'<l many 
times around and secured by means of 
a string and an ivory fastener. The 
Zuili use. amon^r others, cresce!it-«hap<Ml 
iwntches into the horns of whidi objects 
are thrust through a central o))ening. 
Ba>rs showed less variety of fonn. They 
were wjuare or ol)loiij;, dtvp or shallow, 
flat or cylindrical. >Iany of th« se were 
proviil«Mf with a shoul<hT l>and, many 
with a airrying-strap and a forehead 
band. The Eskiiuo bag was provided 
with an ivory handle, whirli wtis fre- 
(juently de<!orat*Hl with etching. Small 
{MJUclicH were us<vl for holding tellet arti- 
cles, paint, medicine, tobacco, pipes, am- 
munition, trinkets, stnving tools, fetishes, 
sacre<l m» al, etc. I^rge pouches or ba^, 
such as the bamloleer iH)nch of the Chip- 
i>ewa, held smaller i>ouches and articles 
lor |)ersonal use. 

Bags were made for containing articles 
to be packed on hon»es, frequently joinetl 
together like saddlelmgs. The trib« s of 
the far N. made use of large sleeping bags 
of fur. Most bags and pouches were oma- 
iiu'iitt'd, and in very few other ]>elon^- 
ings uf the Indian were displayed such 
ferUlity of invention and such skill in 
the execution of the decorative and sym- 
bolic designs. Skin pouches, elaborately 
ornamented with beidwork, quillwork, 

pigments, and dyes, were mad(» by various 
tribes. Decorated bags and wallets of 
skin are characteristic of the Aleut, Salish, 
Nez Percy's, tlie northern .\tbai)a.«*< an and 
Algonquian trilx'S, and the Plains Indi- 
ans. Bags of textiles and Itasketry are 
similarly diversifieil. Ks|H'cially note- 
wortiiy are the muskemoots of the 
Thlingchadinne, made of babiche, the 
ba^ of the Nez Perct's. made of a[)ocynuni 
fiber and corn-husks, the woven hunting 
ba^'s of northern woodland tril)eH, and the 
painted rawhide ])ouchesand bags of the 
trilM's of the great plains. 

Consult Mason (1) .Vboriginal Ameri- 
can Basketry, Hep. Nat. Mus., 1902, 1904, 
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(2) Primitive Travel and Transportation, 

ibid., IHiM, IHIm;. l^n;ls, Holm.-. Hoff- 
man, I^eUM>u, «uid Turuer, iu liepurtH of 
the B. A. E. ; Kroeber, The Arapaho, Bull. 
Am. MuH. Xat. Hist., xviii. 1902; Boa.s in 
Jour. Aui. Mu8. Nat. ilitit, iv, no. 3, 
Buppl., 1904; Willouphby in Am. An- 
thntp., vii, noH. 1, 4, I^H)5; Teit in Mem. 
Am. Mu8. Nat. Hist, no. 4, liXX); Lum- 
holts, Unknown Mexico, 1902. (w. h. ) 

Bagnacat. Ati ntii<1<'ntifi(><l pueblo of 
New Mexico in luyH. — UilaU: (1598) in 
Doc. JnM., XVI, 108, 1871. 

Bagnibarisac. A rancheria. probably 
Maricopa, visiUnl by Kino and Mange in 
1099; apparently near the Rio Gila in 
8. w. Ariz. — Manye (1 cjuoted bv 
Ban. roft. Ariz, an.l N. .Mex., ;{58, IHSVi. 

Bagwanageahig. See Ilole-'ni-the-duti. 

Bahacecha. A tribe visited by OAate iu 
1()04, at which time it resided on the 
Rio Colorado in Arizona, between Bill 
Williams fork and the (iila. Their lan- 
• guage was described iw being almost the 
same a« that of the Mohave, whose ter- 
ritory adjoined theirs on the s. and with 
whom they were friendly. Their houses 
were low, of wood covered with earth. 
Tin V are not identifiabh' with any jircH- 
ent Vuinan tribe, although they oixuuied 
in Oflate's time that part of the Rio Col- 
orado valley inlutltited by the Alche- 
doma in 1770. 8ee Zarate - iSalmeron 
(m. 1629) in Land of Sunshine, 105, 
Jan.. 1?H)0; (niret's (177.V7fn, Diary, 1<K)0; 
Baudelier in Arch. lust. Papers, in, 110, 
1880. (f. w. h. ) 

Bahtkhnbe. A village occnpinl liy tlie 
Kanaa after they left the mouth oi Big 
Blue r., near a mountain a. of Kansas r., 
Kans. 

BahiS'quM.— I>i)r^« v, MS. Kansn.>i vorah . K. A. K., 

l>vSJ. 

Bahohata ('lodge'). A Uidatsa baud. 
Matthews savs it mav be Maohati. 

■i4»*li'-t». — Sloreiin, Aiir Si !■ r.'>, 1ST7. 

Baiaadeat. A foruuT raudieria, evi- 
doitly of tbe8obaii)uri, oti Rio Sun Pedro, 
a. Ariz.; it \va.'« visited by Father Kino 
about 1«>1»7, and became a visita of the 
mission of Suamca about 17»5<)-(>7. 
Bucadeat.— MHiiKe (1697) quutvil by Bancroft, 
Ariz hikI N. Mex.. 354, lHfl8. %. PkU* BaibMt— 
Baucroft. ibid.. 871. 

Baidarka. The Bealskin boat of the 
.'\l:T*l<an l-*skitiio. The Uussian adapta- 
tion of fHutlmkt or paUhUik\ in the Kaniiur- 
miiit dialect, applied to a three-paddle 
boat of this kind. ( a. v. c. 1 

Baimena (|M)ssibly fr(»m bnimnr, pi. of 
hahi, 'a 8i)eci»'s of locu.st.' In 'i-ontinu- 
ance,' 'habit,' hein-e 'a pla< e whereloc nsts 
habitually live.'— But hia i. .\ foruier 
funall tribe and pueblo, cvidrntly Biman, 

fi leatriles s. K. of Sati .lost' del Ton>. SiuH- 
loa, .Mexico. Ac«<tr«linj.' to Ziipata the 
people 8jK)ke a dialect related to that of 
the Zoe, who lived next to them on the 



N. in 1678. These two tribes traditionally 

came with the Ahomefrom the K. They 

are now e.\tinct. 

Baimena. — Orostco y Berra. GeoR. . ;U(., 1 v>l. BaaU 
OaUIina Baimtna.— Ibid., S3S. Saato Cataliaa 4» 
Baitrcna.— Ziipata (167S) tn Doc. Hlflt. Hex.. 4th 

»., MI, 31*6, IK.''*". 

Baipia. A former ."ettlement of either 
the S)ba or the Papa^o proiHT. situated 
slijrlitly N. w. of Caborra. prolmbly on the 
Kio Altar, n. \v. Sonora, Mexico. 
Aribaipia. — Anz« (1771) <jin)t<'(l by Bnn«'njf», 
Ariz, n\^^\ N. Mi x., Ilx't. IKvJ. Aribaycpia. — Font, 
inn]. I 1777 i. il.l.l., Arivac— «Jri »/.( ii v Herra, 

«;«'(>ff., ;n7. IM.I I iiroliiilily tlu- k*iihi-i. baipia.— 
Kino, mail ( I7(»I i. in Hani ri>it. .\ri/. iin<l N. .M. \ , 
isv.i. San Edvardo de Baipia.— Vi-m ca.x. Hi-t. 
Ciil.. n. 17<,, I7.V.». S. Eduard de Baipia. — Knio, 
iiuip (ITirji ill Sto<'kl*'in, Sen*' Welt Hntt. lA, 
172<». 8. Eduardo.— BHiii roft Ariz, iiii.l N M , :>.v.«. 

8. Eduardo Baipia.- Kiiio > 17ul • (jUotc<l )>v 
ftaiuroii. No, M,x Stnlt-s. I, 496. IHsi. 8. 
Eduardo de Aribacpia. — Aii/ji and Font <1776) 
<)iiot. .l l.y BBniToft. Ari/ mi.l N. M . 39:?. 
8. Edward.— VcDega.\ iii>l. (mI., i, map, 17.'>9. 

Bajfo (Span.: *sho«V 'sand-bank'). A 
Papa^o settlement with 150 inhabitantB 

in 185X. 

IM B^to.— Baiter In Ind. Aff. Rep., 206, ItfS. 

Bakihon (*y:ish tbeiiiscl vcs with 
knivi's' ). A bantl of the Upper Yauk- 
tonai Sioux. 

BaUho*.— Doney in 15th Rep. B. A. E., US. IMT. 
BaUhei).— Ibid. 

Baking stones. X name applied to a 
numerou.s chms of prehistoric t<tone relics 
found principally on 
inhabite<l sites m a. 
California. They 
are flattish, often 
rudely re(tan^.ndar 
or etomewhat oval 
platefi, sometimes 
convex V>eneath and 
slightly concave 
above, and rareppec* 
iiiiens have ol>scure 
rims. Usually they 
are made of soapetone, and often show 
ti-aces of use over fire. They rarely ex- 
ceed a foot in length, are somewhat le»9 
in width, and perhaps an inch in average 
fhickne.s.«. The characteristic feature nf 
the»e plates is a roughly made i>ertoration 
at the mid<11e of one end, ^ving the ap> 
peanuice <if a liuire pendant ornament. 
This |Jcrforation served, no «ioubt, to aid 
in handlinf; the plate while hot. Some 
nf tlieso objects may have IxH-n lK»iling 
stones to be heated in the fire and sus- 
pended in a pot or biu^ket of water for 
r<x)kin<r ptirposef. This utensil i-a^-H.>a 
imjH'rceptibly into certain hidle-like 
forms, an»l these a^niin into dippers, cups, 
ImiwIs, and jrlobular olhif in tum, the 
whole proup funuiuf; pari of the cidinary 
outfit. A remarkable ladle-like object of 
pray diorite was obtained from the aurif- 
erous pravels 1(1 fei-t Ix-low the surface in 
Placer CO., Cal. It is su|>cric»r in make to 
other kindred objects. The baking stones 
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of ibf l\ieblo ItuIiatiH, (»ruploye<l in iimk- 
iog the wafer bread, are smdotb, oblong; 
plabs pet ovtT the fireplaeo. StM* Ablwtt 
in Snrvpv.iWest of tin- l(K)th Merid., vii. 




1879; Cashing, Znfit BK«d(itafF, in Mill- 
stone, Nov. 1HS4; Ib)Inn's in Smithson. 
Bep. 1899, 1901; Mindeleff in 8th Kep. 
B. A. E., 1891. (w. H. II.) 

Balcony Honse. A cliff house, i omjiris- 
ing about 2b rooms, nituated in Kuiji can- 
yon, Mem Verde, s. Colo. It deriTes its 
naiiH- fr 'iu :i >ht>If or baloonv which ex- 
tend> along the front of two ol the houses, 
raeting on the projecting floor beame. 
TT R. Bep. 3?03, 58th Cong., 3d sess., 

liH»5. 

Bald Bagle'i Vaat A Delaware (?) vil- 
la^, takiii;^' its iiiuiu' fn mi the chief, liald 
Eagle, tornieri y on the right hank of lial<l 
Eagle cr., near the present Milesburg. 

Centerro., l^i. It i<inarl<e<l on I,a Tour's 
map of 1784 ami det«crihe«l by Day, Penn- 
ey Ivan ia, 201, 1843. 

Ballokai Porno ('Oat val lev people.' — 
r..wers). .V Kubtril)e or division of the 
ronto. formerly living in Potter valley, 
Meiitiocino co., Cal. 

Bal-lo' K*i Po-n>o. — IViWfrv in rniit.X. A. Ethnol.. 
Ill I'o.lsTT. Po*inPoino. — no! , rx'.. Pomapoma.— 
Kri*<lH,T. infn. 1903. Foina pomo.— Ibid. Po- 
mm*.— .McKff ;l.s.Sl) in St-n. Ex. IMk-. 4. S-Jd 
ConK . sficc. M-w.. H-l. ISTtS. Pome PomM. — Pow- 
oix in Overland Mo., ix. .'iU4. 1872. float 
Pmm*.— Hittell, Hist. Cal., I, 730. 18H.V 

Ball flaj. The common designation of 

a manN game, formerly the favorite ath- 
letic game of all the eastern tribi's fn>m 
Hodixm bav to the (lulf. It was found 
alM> in Caliioruia and perhaps elsewhere 
«»n the Pacifie coast, out wa.s generally 
Hij>*T»«'de<l in the W. by »»tne form of 
shinny. It was played with a small ball 
of deerskin staffed with hair or moss, or 
a spherical block of wood, and with 1 or 
2 netted nckets, somewhat resembling 
tennis rscketp. Two goals were set tip at 
a di!«'tance of several hundred yards from 
each other, and the object oi each (tarty 
wastodriretheball under the goal of the 
op[><if*inir i<artv l»v mcariH of the racket 
withon t touching it with the hand. Alter 
piddug up the rail with the rackety how- 
ever, toe player might nm with it in his 



hand until he could throw it again. In 
the N. the ball was manipulated with a 
single rai ket, but in the S. the player 
useti a pair, latching the Uill between 
them. Two nettlements or two tril^es 
generally j»layed against each other, the 
players nuudjering from 8 or 10 up to 
hundreds on a side, and high stakes were 
wagered on the result. Preceding and 
accom]>anying the game there wa-s much 
ceremonial of dancing, ta.sting, bleeding, 
anointing, and prayer under the direction 
of the me<licine-men. The allie<l tril)e8 
ut»ed this game m a stratagem to obtain 
entrance to Ft Mackinaw in 1 764. Numer- 
ous places Ijearing the name of Ball Play 
give evidence of it.s old popularity among 
the former tribes of 
theGulf states, who 
havecarrieii it with 
them to their pres- 
ent homes in In- 
dian Ter. , where it 
is still kept up with 
the old ceremonial 
and enthusiasm. 
Shorn of its cere- 
monial accompani- 
ments it has iHH'U 
ailopted by the I'a- 
nadians as their na- 
tional iiame tinder 
the name of In 
crojw, and by the 
Ix)uisiana French 
Creoles as rwjueUe. 
The Indians of 
many triln^s p!a> cd 
other games of hall, noteworthy among 
which is the kicked Iwll of the Tarahu- 
raare, which, it is said, gave the name to 
the tribe, ("onsult .Adair, Hist. Am. 
Inds.,177'): I'.artram, Trav., 17UL': Catlin, 
N. A. Inds., 1H41; Moonev, Cherokee 
i'.ail IMay, Am. Anthrop., iii,1890; Culin, 
(ianies of N. .\m. Inds., in 24th Rep. 
B. A. K., U>05. Lumholtz, Unknown 
Mexico, 1902. See Gameg. (j. M.) 
Balsa. See lionts. 

Bamoa (6a 'water,' tnoa 'ear' or 'spike' 
(of com): * spike in the water'; or prefer- 
ably and maiof» 'bank': 'on the bank 
of the river.' — Huelna). According to 
Orozco y Herra, a pueblo "founded by 
the Pima who came with Cabeza de Vaca 
and bis companions on that huuous ex- 
pedition whicli gave rise to the story of 
the Queen of Quivira and the Seven Cit ies. 
Settleil on the shore of the river [Sina- 
loa], they received in after times a u'o< "ily 
numlHT of their compatriots who, drawn 
by the fame of the missionaries before 
the latter reached their country, ]ilaced 
themselves in the wa\' of receiving Chris- 
tianity. They 8i)eak the Pima and gen- 
erally the Mexican, being also well ao- 
costomed to the Gastilian tongue." 
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.— TabezH Vkcw. Rel. (ir>l!9). Smith 
timtiH., 225, IHTl. BaymoA.— Alcgre, HisU Comp. 
JlKii!*. I, 3^10, 1 H4 1 . La Con««pd«l WwiW — Owweo 
7 Benm, Geog., 883. imt. 

Bianwi ( ' nit water' ) . A former Maida 

village at tlif site of the present Shingle, 
Eldorado co., Cal. (iu u. u.) 
ftaaaaldd. A poeblo of the Tei^inia 

Opata !in<l the n at of a Spanish niifsinn 
in lihi^i HituatiHl below Arizi>e, on the 
Rio Sonora, Sonora, Mexico; pop. 338 

in H57S, 127 in 17:50. Not to be oon- 
f<»un<le<l with Keiii»-<Hos, (|. v. 
Baaamiche. — ilnllirkn In Am. Aiithr<)i>., vi, 72. 
1904. Banamichi. — Kivcni ilTlMli <ju<it,'il by Uaii 
rrf>ft.Ni>. Mi'X. Stati-?'. I. '>H, IN"*!. Banamitzi. 
() n )/<•<) y Bt'rra, (it-iij;., 'MA, IMil, N ueitra Benora 
de loi ketnedioa de BeramiUi. — Il>i<i. Remedioa 
Banamichi.— /,H|>uta ( 16TM in Due. Hist. .Mi x., 4th 
■.. HI. 37i. 

Band that Don't Gook. A baud of Yaok- 
tnn 8inax tinder Smutty Bear (MatOia> 

hitchiuv ). — Culhertson in Smitheon. 
Aep. 18dU, 141, Ibdl. 
Band ttmt Satt no Qmm. A band of 

Yankt^m Sioux un<ler Padaniapapi.— 
Cull)ert0on in i^mithson. Kep. IttoU, 141, 

Band that Wiihei the Life. A hiuuX of 
Vanktonai Sioux of which Black Cattish 
was the principal chief in 1856. — H. R. 

Ex.P<«c. l.iO, 34th Cong.,lst8ea8.,7,lS5«. 

Bankalachi (Yukuts name). A nniall 
Bhoflhonean tribe on up]H*r Deer or., 
which drains into Tulare l.iko, h. Cal. 

With the Tubatulahal they 
form one of the four major 
linjjuiytic diviFioiis of tlie 
family. Their own nuuje is 
unknown, (a. l. k. ) 
Bofmlulihi.— HoflUan in Proc. 
Am. PhlloH. Bor., XXIII. MM. IMH. 

Banner itonei. A name 
appliini to a ^roup of pre- 
historic oljjiH-ts of i>oli.-luHl 
stone, w liirli. for l:ickof«leti- 
nite info' iiuition a?" to their 
uw, are ai«igne<l to the prob- 
lematier.1 rlayt* (we I'rohlrm- 
aflnil nhicrtx) . Their form is 
exree.iinnly variiMi, hut cer- 
tain fundamental featuresof 
their Hhape are practically 
un varying, and are of such a 
nature as to sugget^t the use 
of the term "lianner stones" 
in clsu^sifying them. Thew 
featurea are the axial perfo- 
rations and the extension of 
«ioui ct«t«to«i»i the h<Mly or midrib into two 
w.-o. ftuoo«.».«i wing-like projectioua. Of 
^ the varions forma the moat 

(Mooon) tyi»t<'al is tliat w inch su^rgests 

a two-l>lade<i ax, the blades 
panmniron the onehand from thetypeinto 
pick like points, ami 'in tlie ntlicr into 
broad wings, suggesting thutM; of the bird or 
butterfly. The name "butterfly ftonea'* 

is -■iiiiicliiiii'- :n.|ilit'.l t' I tlif laffiT \ arii-'\-. 
la Huiue ui tlicir icaluic:; ihetic Htuues are 





related to pierced tablets, and in others, 

resjiectively, t<» boat stones, bin! stones, 
spade stones, tul)e« (see articles on these 
several topics), andnlat- 
form pijM's, an<l there 
can be little doubt that 
all of these classes of ob> 
j(H-t8 w ere related to one 
another in s^mljolism 
or use. Nothmg is defl- 
nitely know u, however, 
of the particular signiti- 
cance attached to them, or of the manner 
of their use, save by inference fpiin their 
form and the known customs of the 
tribes. It appears i>robable, from the 
presence of the perforations, that they 






were mounteil for use on a staff, on a 
handle as a ceremonial weapon, or on the 

stem of a caliiinet, hut the apiM'arance of 
similar w inged forms as parts of the head- 
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dress in sheet -copp<'r figures from Georgia 
mounds (se«» ' "/'/" ' ) suggoats connection 
with the head^lresa. 

The»<e objects are nmially made of varie- 
ties of stone selecte«l for their tine 
grain an«l plea-^ing c<^lor, anil are 
carefully sha[XMl and finished. In 
Florida* and iM'rhaps elaewhert*, 
e X a m p U's n I ade of shell are f ou n< 1 . 
The perforation is cylindrical, 
and is Iwred with great precision ^-''Nw 
longitudinally throngli the thick 
portion or midrib, which may ouMrmt.- 
symbolicallv represent the body /"°')"** 
of a bird, ^innerous unfinishe<l '"* 
specimenaarefound,aomeof which, partly 
bored, show the depressed ring and ele- 

vate«l con' that result fn>m the \ist' of the 
tubular drill. They are found in burial 
mounds and on formerly inhabited sites 
generally. ;in<l \\ere probably as a class 
the outgrowth of the remarkable culture 
develftpment which aocompanied and 
resnlti ! ill the construction of the gnent 
earthworks uf the Mississippi valley. 
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For record of discovery and illustra- 
tiousof Iwinnerstonefiseeeflpecially Boyle, 
I'riiu. Man in Ontario, 1895; 
Fr.wke (1) in 13th Rep. B. 
A. E., 1896, (2) Archtt-ol. 
lliht. Ohio, 191)2; M<H.re, 
various meinoirs in Jour. 
Ai-ad. Nat. Sci. Phila.,1894- 
190."S: Mf>orehea<l, Prehi.«t. 
Iinpls., IJHH); Kau in Sniith- 
N)n. Cont., XII, 1876; Read, 
Kep. Ohio Centen. Man- 
ii>.'en», 1H77; Spiier and 
r>avisin Sniiihson. Cont., i, 184H; Thomas 
i/j iL'th Rep. B. A. E., IWM. (w. n. n.) 

Bannock ( from J'awi'in, theirown name). 
A Sho«<honean tril>e wlu>(<e habitat pre- 
viou.- Ut beinjj gathered on reservations 
ran not lie definitely ontline<l. There 
were two pt'Ographic divisions, but refer- 
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encw to the Bannock do not always 
notf this distinction. The home <»f the 
chief division apjH'ars to have been s. e. 
Itiahu, whence they range<l into w. Wyo- 
ming. The country actually claime<l 
by the chief of thin nouthern division, 
which seeniH Ut have l)een recojjrnisteil by 
the treaty of Ft Brid)ier, July 3, 1868, lay 
between lat. 42° and 45°, and l)etween 
long. 113" anil the main chain of the 
K<jiky nits. It separate*! the Wihina.«ht 
Bhoehoni of w. Idaho from the so-called 
Washaki band of Shoshoni of w. Wyonnng. 
They were found in this region in 1859, 
ami they a>».Herte<l that this had l)een 
their home in the past. Bridger (Ind. 
AfL Ren., 36.3, 1859) had known them in 
this region as early as 1829. Bonneville 

Bull. 30— 05 9 



found them in 18:^3 on Portneuf r., imme- 
diately X. of the present Ft Hall res. 
Many of this division atliliated with 
the Wa.«haki Shoshoni, and by 1859 had 
extensively intermarried with them. Ft 
Hall res. was w.'t ajjart by Executive 
ortler in 1869, and 600 Bannock, in addi- 
tion to a large numl)er of Shoshoni, con- 
sented to remain uj)on it. Most of them 
soon wandere<l away, h<twever, and as late 
jis 1874 an appn)|>riation was made to en- 
able the Banntx-k and Shoshoni s<'attered 
in s. E. Maho to \k' niove<l to the reserva- 
tion. The Bannock at Ft Hall were saitl 
to numlx'r 422 in 1885. The northern 
division was found by (tov. Stevens in 
1853 (Pac. R. R. Rep., i, 329, 18,55) living 
on Salmon r. in e. Idaho. Lewis and 
Clark, who j^asseii through the country 
of this N. division in 1805, may have in- 
cKuled them under the general term Sho- 
shoni, unless, as is most likely, these are 
the Broken Mi>ccasin Indians thev men- 
tion (Exp<l., Couesed., 11, 523, 1893). In 
all nrobability these Salmon River lian- 
nock had recently cros.«ed the moiuitains 
from the eastward owing to pressure of 
the Siksika, since they claimed as their 
territory s. w. Montana, including the 
rich areas in which are situated Virginia 
Citv, B<^zeman, and other towns (Ind. 
Aff'. Rep., 289, 1869). Stevens (1853) 
states that they had been more than <leci- 
mattnl by the ravages of smalli>ox and 
the inroads of the Siksika. It is pn)l)a- 
ble that at no distant time in the jiast, 
jierhaps before they had acjpiireti horses, 
the various groups of the entire Bannock 
trilH.' were unite<l in one l«H'ality in s. e. 
Idaho, where they were neighln»rs of the 
Shoshoni nroi>er, but their language is 
divergent irom the hitter. The Banntx'k 
wert» a widely roving tril)e, a character- 
istic which favonnl their dis|>ersiil and 
separation into groups. Both the men 
and the women are well developed; and 
althotigh Shoshonean in language, in 
i)hysical chanu-ters the Bannork re.M'm- 
ola more closely the Shahaptian Nez 
Perc^ than other Shoshonean Indians. 
Kroeber reports that the language of the 
Fort Hall Banno<'k connects them closer 
with the I'te than with any other Sho- 
shonean tril)e. At the same time Powell 
an<l Mooney report that the tribes of w. 
Nevada consider the Bannock very nearly 
relatetl to theujselves. 

The loss of hunting lands, the diminu- 
tion of the bison herds, and the failure of 
the (iovernment io reniler timely relief 
leii to a Bannock outbreak in 187S, the 
trouble having been oi long standing. 
During theexciting timesof the Nez Perce 
war the Bannock were force<l to remain on 
their inhospitable reservation, to face the 
continue<i encr«»achment of the whites, 
and to subsist on goods i>rovided from an 
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appropriation amountinp to 2i cents |)er 
capita per diem. During the auinroer a 
drunken Indian of the tribe shot and 
w<>uiule<l two teamsters; the excitement 
and bitter feeling caused by hisarreot^ Nov. 
23, 1877, resulted in the killing; of an 
agency employee. Troops were ciilleil for, 
and the murderer wastMursutNl, c«ptun <l, 
tried, and executed. TbiH epiwxle wj in- 
<Tea8e<l the excitement of tlie IiKlians 
that, fearing what was assjumed to be 
threatming demonstratioiis, the troops 
surrounded and captured two Bannock 
campe in Jan., 1878; but most of the In- 
dians were afterward releuHJci. On ac- 
oount of insuirn icnt foiwl the Hann<H-k 
left the reservation in the spring and went 
to Camas prairie, where they killed m\- 
cral s<-ttl«T«. A vifioroMs campaign under 
Cieu. liowanl reaulte<l in the capture of 
about 1,000 of them in Augut't, and the 
outbreak came to an end after a tight on 
.Sent. 5, at ( "lark's ford, where 20 Bannock 
lo«l>re.s w en; attacked and all the women 
and children kille<i. 

Brid^er states that when he first knew 
them (alKHit I82^)) the .s<.titliern Bannock 
numbered 1,200 lodges, indiuating a popu- 
lation of about 8,000. In 1S09 they were 
estimated as not exceeding 500, and this 
number was probably an overestimate as 
their lodges numbered but 50, indicating a 
population of about In VMM the tni)e 
numbered 513, so intermixed, however, 
with the Shoehoni that noattempt is made 
to enumerate them sei»arately. All tlie 
Bannock except 92 under Lemhi agency 
are gathered on Ft Hall res., Idaho. Prac- 
tically nothing is known of the former 
oigaiiization of the Bann«x k i>r of their 
divisions. The names of four divisions 
were obtaine<l by Hoffman, and a fifth is 
given by fH-huolcralt. Tiiew are Kut- 
shundika, or Buffalo -eaters; Penointi- 
kar.i. or Iloney-eaters; Shohopanaiti, or 
Cottonwood liannoi'k; Yambadika, or 
Koot-eaters; Waradika, or Rye-graas- 
se<*d-eaters. fn. w. n. c. t.) 
Buiae. -Smel. Utti-r?*. ll'y, BM*Mkfl.— for* 
ney in Iml. AIT. Hep.. 213. 1h5h. Buud'tL— Hoff- 
nmn in Proc Am. VhWm. ikv;.. XXIU, 288, 1886 
(^hiiRhoni name). Baniai.— tiatMhet^Chlpipewa 
MS.. H. A. E. (Chi|>[>«wa nHme). laa- rt mm ,— 
Krms Fur Ilunters, I. 249. 1666w Baass.— Mallsn 
in I'lir. R. K. Rep.. 1, 329. BaauMh lukM.— 
WnlK n in H. R. Ex. Doc. 36th ConK..maaa., 
223. IHtiO. Buueka.— Ir^iug, Rockv Mts.. t, 71. 
1887. BMUu«lu-IbUU IW. B«i'-id-to.-«tuart. 
Montana. 1986. MUtiB*— Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, VI. C07. 1857. IcwJt.— Fkraham. TniTel*. 
Ttt, IMS. iManh JNgfm.—Meek In H. R. Ex. 
Ooe.7Ska0tllOcNia..lstieas.,10.1848. BosAreha.— 
XMd. BoMfhft^n. Ex. hoc. 1. 81st Cone , 2d 
sem., 198. 1860. liwaalri -Denntnon In Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 871. 18&7. BaHMks.— Hale. Ethnog. and I'hi- 
loL, 218, 1846. IwM.— Parker, Jour., map. 1 M2. 
ik«.—Pricli«ra,PliTl.Bl»t.,v. 430.1 H47. Boo- 
I.— Irving. A«tOTl«. map, 1849. BrektB>Mo«- 
-Lewls andClark^zped., 1.880. 1842 (prob- 



flMiB.-Lewl8 and Clark, Ezped., 1.880. 1842 (prob- 
ably tbe Bannnok). Dimn.— Manv authors. 

MtoMilB irith Tfnlm Lewii and Clark, op. cit. 

OniM.— Qtoida, Caliqwl Diet. I. 489. ISn (C^ 
pel name). Vaaiik.— Townaeno, Mar., 76, 1889. 



Paaai'tl.— Hoffman In Proc. Am. Philos. Soc., 
xxni. 2y9 IRHrt (own name). Panak.— Oeliow. 
Snake Vocab., B. A. K. (Hhoshoni name). Paa- 
Mht. — Hale. op. cit. Pannacka.— Ijiiider in ."^en. 
Ex.Doc.42.36thronK..lstR*>«< lil.lHCO. Panaab.— 
Ibid. Paaaakeet. — Ibid. Paunaquaa. — Wyoth 
(1848) In SchooliTHft. Ind. Tribe**. I, 20tt. IKSl. . 
Pohas.— Robertaon (IH4r>) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 7r>,.')0th 
Conn.. 1st sewi.. 9. 1H48. Ponaaka.— Schook-nift, 
liKl. TrilK S, VI. 6y7, lsi7. Poaaahita.— Ibid.. I..V21. 
Ih53. Ponaahta.— LAne ( m9) in Sen. Ex. Dw. 52. 
31st Cona.. IM seM.. 109. ISTO. PoniahU Bona«ka. — 
Sclioolcralt, op. cit.. vi. 701, 18.S7. P4n-6ah.— 
Long, Ezped. Rocky m»., n. Ixxix. 1823 (Phtv 
.Mhoni name). Puaaahly.— Fremont. Oeti|r. Mem. 
Upper Cal.. map. IWH. Pun-naka.— Bonner. Life 
of B«'( kwourth. 93. IKV.. Robber Xadiaaa.— Roni, 
Fur Hunters. i,249.1H.V>. Taaaoekaa.— Audouard. 
far Wert, 182. 1868. tJah-k»-wa-ah.— €row MS. 
Toeab., B. A. B. (Crow name). 

Bantam. .Vccorditij: to Tmndnill, a for- 
mer villa^ at Litihfield, Litchlield co.. 
Conn. Part of the Indians there were 
converted by the Moravian ini.-sinnarieH 
about 1742-45, and foUowedtliein to Beth- 
lehem, Fa., where many died, and the 
remnant returned to 6cati(xx>k, in Kent 
CO., Conn. 

Bantom.— Trumbull. Conn.. II. M2. 1818. 

Baatas. A village oi the Cholovone 
E. of the San Joaquin and n. of the Tuol- 
umne r.. Cal.— Finartf Cholovone M8., 
B. A. E.. 1880. 

Baqaea^ie (MM 'bamboo reed,' efttik 
'place of.' — Lniiiholtz). .\ Tarahunmre 
settlement ou or near the Rio Uouchos, 
lat 27« 4(K, long. 106* Chihuahua, 

Mt'xicri. 

Baqueachic — l.umliolu. Unknown Mex.. I. 320, 
1902. Baqaiacbio.— Untzooy Bemi,(Je<»K.,323, 1864. 

Baqaiarichic. A Tarahumart" K»ttle- 
ment on or near a hranch of the tribu* 
taiTof the Kio Conehos, lat. '2('}'' .V>'. lonjf. 
106® 30', Chihuahua, Mexico. — Orozco y 
Berra, Geog., 322, 1864. 

Baquigopa(i"u/nw;o 'eane'; Rui-lnasays 
the name meana *j^lain of the eanes*). 
A former Opata vtllagt' on the upper 
Yaqui, lo< ally known a.« the Kio Bahispe, 
E. of Guaclnnera, .\. k. Sononi, Mexico. 
It« abatuionment wan the result of attacks 
])y Indians <»f w. Chihuahua, the inhal>- 
itants linally ^lettlinp at (tuachinera. 
See B«lew7>a.' (k. w. n.) 
Baeayopa.— Bnelna. Pereg. Aztecas, 123, IMtt. 
Baqui(opa.— Haniielier in Arch. liMt. Pap., m, W, 
64. 1880; IV, 51». Itett. 

Bav^V'^e-elenny. See NakaidoHint, 

Bark. .\mnn*r tlic n-;<inrccs r»f nature 
Utilize*! by tlie Iribe.s of North Amerim 
bark was" of prime importance. It was 
HtripiM»d from irvv^ at theri>;ht neHHon by 
hacking all around and taking it off in 
sheets of desired length. The inner bark 
of ci'dar. clni, and other tn-ee wa.-^ in some 
loialificf!! torn into stripr^, slire<Me<l, 
twistinl, ami span or woven. Th. ! ark of 
wild flax ( Ai'ocynum) and the A.>Jcli'i>ia8 
were made into .«infl textiles. Bark had 
amultitudeof functions. In connet-tion 
with the moHt im|»ortant of wants, the 
uecesaity for fotxl, it supplied many tribes 
with an article of diet in the spring, their 
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period of jfreatet»t necnl. The name A<li- 
ronilack, Hignifyin^ 'they eat treen,' wan 
applunl by the Mohawk t<> ("ertaiii Al- 
gunquian trilies of C'anaila in alhi.''ion to 

their ruMtdiii of 
eating bark. 
The .\. Parifie 
and mnie S. W. 
trib<>H made 
cakit^ «>f the Httft 
inner bark of 
the hem lock and 
Hpruce; thowe 
living; alMXit the 
great lakeH 
chewed tliat of 
the nlippery 
ehn.whileniany 
Indians < h«'Wif<l 
thegnni that ex- 
n<l«Hl from tn*e». 
Prink was ma^Ie from Iwrk by the .Vrajv 
Winnebago, and .Me>«<-aU'roH. Wil- 
bark anil other kindn were Hmoke<l 
in pinet* with or in- 
Htea<! of tobacco, 
and the jiiiceH of 
barkn were eni- 
pliiytni in nicili- 
cine. 

For gjithcring, 
carrying, gjirner- 
ing, prejiaring, 
and wrving food, 
bark of birch, ebn, 
pine, and other 
tn-j-M Vt'An HO handy 
an to d i.scon rau'* • t be 
nons4'dentarv trilM'><. 



CWiMO tAmm tj^iif T miJM Buckakix Tor 
««0 0«A»-tTiiMio. (Tumm* 



aho 
low 




MCMMtiNCt B«a> •WCMT. 

iwtter'H art among 



It wan wrought into yarn, twine, ro|»e, 
waUet.". Ixa-xkets, mat»», <*anoef«, c(M)king 
potc for hot stx»ne*», difhen for wrvin^r, ven- 
for storing, an<l many t«'.\tile ulcrif^ils 
ronnecte<l with 
thec« )nHUin|ition 
of foo<l in ordi- 
nary and in ho- 
ciaf life. Both 
men and women 
were f<KMl gaith- 
erern, and thun 
VK)th HexeH were 
refineil through 
thiH material; 
but preparing 
and ^«rving were 
w<»nu'n's arts, 
and here bark 
aide<I in clevel- 
fifiing their skill 
aticl intelligence. 

HabitationH in Canada, k. Tnited Stati-f, 
anrl h. e. .Miuika often had r«»ofM and niden 
of l)ark. whole or prei>!ire<l. Thecf»ni<'al 
houne, near kin of the tipi, was fre- 
rpiently eo\ere<l with thin material. .Mat- 



partitionp. Trayw ami boxef, receptacles 
of myriad HhajH'?*, cind«l Ik» fonne<l by 
merely l>ending large xheetj* and i^ew ingor 




CHIf>l>t«lA (MHCM-MRK MrlNNOWINO TIUV. (iEMu) 

nimpU' tying the jointn. Bast couM lie 

t>oun(u>d and woycn into m^nt* and blan- 
kets. The Canadian and .Vla^kan tril>eu 
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CHIPPEWA QARK MOUSE. 



CHIPPEWA PETItH CA»E Of tARK. < HOTFMAn) 

carrie«l their children in cra<llcf of bin-h 
l>ark, while on the Taciiic coa.it infanta 
wen> Ijorne in wimmIcu cradle>' or Itiu'keta 
of woven Iwrk on iK'dnof the bast shnMldc<l, 
their foreheads In'ing f»f- 
ten tlattentnl by means of 

Itadsof thesame material, 
n the S. W. the l»aby- 
ltf>ard had a covi-r of mat- 
ting. Among the Inv 
quois the «lead were 
burieil in coffins of bark. 
Clothing <»f l)ark waa 
made chietly from the in- 
ner |Mtrtion, which waa 
stripfMMl into riblMtns. as 
for iM'tti<"i >ats in the S. \V., 
sbreddtMl and fringeil, iv* 
in the ciilar-bark (••mn- 
t ry , w here i t w a.«» al so w « ) ven i ntogarnien tH, 
ortwi.«ted for the warp in weaving articles 
of dress, with woof from other mati-rials. 
l)yes were dcrixnl froni l>ark and certain 

kinds also lent 
themstdv«'S to 
cnd»roidery w ith 
ijuills and over- 
laying in b:u»- 
kctry. Bark waa 
also the material 
of slow-niatrht'H 
and torches, 
Herved a» i»a<l- 
ding for the car- 
rier'.s head and 
back anil his 
wr.i|)pine mate- 
rial, and fur- 
iiishe<l strings, 
rof>eH, and bagv 
for his wonlen 
hmit<'r made all »irta of 
from Itark. even his Ixiw- 
striiig. The lisher wrought implements 
out of it and ixiisoniMl tlsli with its 
iui»-es. The Ih-ginningN of writing in some 



(ciLFILLAh) 

can<K's. Th< 
apparatus 



ting waa ina<le uaeof ft>r floors, be<ls, and l<K'alities were favore«l by bark, aiul car- 
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t«'t:rai>by, wititor cnuntfj, imHlifal foniiii- 
laj*, and trilial luHiory were inHi;riU*«i 
thereon. Finally it comes into the nervice 
of <vreni<)iiy ainf n-lijxion. Such a Hf'ri«»M 
of matikH unit dancf n^'uha la* lioas and 
Others found 
• monior the 
KwakiutlilUiH- 
trateH how 
o hi i^i nj;l y 
bark lends 
itself to coi'>p- 
erative activi- 
ties, whether 
in amusement, 
t»ofial fnnc- 
tioiifci.oradom- 
tion of the 
8|)irit world. 
There are also 
rit*'*- lonneoted 
with )?athering 
and workinjf 
hark. See 
iioaa in Nat. 
Mu8. Rep. 
1H!»5, 1S«<7: in 
Hoffman in 14th Rep. B. A. 1896; 
Holmes in 3d and 13t h Reps. B. A. K.. 1884, 
1896; Jenke in 1«>th 
Bep^B. A, E., liKK); .f^'j>^ 




. eM.uM or L 

(bo**) 



I RWMWTU 



JooM in Smithson. 
Rep. 1887, 1872; Ma- ^ 





CCntMOKML HCAO RtMOS OF BAUK ; KWAKIUTL. (bOAS) 

Hon (1) in Kt p. Nat. Mus. 1SS7, 1SSJ>. (L») 
il)id., 1S«»4, isiMi. {'A} ibid., ltH)2, 1904; 
Nil. lack, il»i<l. IHSS, 1890; Turner in llth 
Kep. n. A. K., 1S94. (o. T. M. I 

Barnard. Jsee 'Jhiipoochu linmard. 

Barraaeai {Lrt» Barraneai*, S|>an.: 'the 
ravines ' ). Formerly a f-inall village, ap- 
parently of the Pirot<, ou the Rio (ironde, 
near Socorro, N. Mex; evidently aban- 
doned (luriii}; the rueV)lo revolt of 1080 

La B*rrancM. — Kiifliiii, ump N. A.. Las 

B*T*nea». — i ' .\nvilli'. iiuip N, .\., IkdtoiiV i <l.. 
17.Vi. Lm Bajmncu.— l*Hvi>. .Spall. Coiiij. .New 
M« .X., 3H, 18«i9. 

Basalt A wi<h>ly variable class of lava^ 
of apre>'ailing dark color and, in the com- 
pact varietien, with a dull conchoidal frac- 
ture. The rock is often more or lesw pu- 
mic«H>uf» and scoriaceous. The larjrer m- 
jH-i lu ial flows of tlie \V. are oftt-ii known 
as " tlie lava beds. ' ' The basalts occur in 
large bodtefl in many parts of the conn- 
try, csjH'cially ill tin- far W., and were 
extenijively used by the aborigines for im- 
plements and utmsilB. ( w. h. n. ) 



Baiaseachic. A Tarahumare s<>ttl«'nHtit 
of Chihuahua, Mexico: definite luealiU' 
unknuwn.^Orosco y Bern, Geopr., S23, 

fioaavunena ( lid'smvuui' na, ' wood- 
lodge men ' ) . F< >rtnerly a distinct though 

<"<)jrnate tribe that made war on the Ara|>- 
aho («|. V. ), but w ith whom they have 
Ikh'u incor|)orBted for 150 years. 'Aboat 

KM) an' ntill recopnize<l in the northern 
ainl a f«'W in tiie soutluTn ^roup. — 
Moon, y in 14th Kcp. B. A. E., 955, ISVKj. 

Basdecheshni ( ' those wIk» do not split 
the buffalo ' ). A Imnd or division of the 
Sii«ieton Sioux. 

BMdeie-ixii.-I)orvey in loth Rep. B. \. E.. 217, 
1 Baadetcc-cni. —I bid. 

Baserac ( * place where the wat«^r is 
seen,' U-cause up to this iwint the river 
is HO dti ]> among the mountain}* that in 
most places it is invif»ible. — Rudo Knsa- 
yo). An Opata pueblo, and the seat of 
a SpaniHh tnis*iion fouiuieti in lt>45, on an 
E. branch of Rio de Batepito, a tributary 
of the Yaqui, in N. B. Sonora, Mexico. 
Population \m in 1678, KVd in 17.30. 
There are many dencendautsof the Opata 
in the modem town, but only a few ni 
them hp«'ak tht-ir native tonjrne. ( k.w. n. ) 
Bacerac.— ' Mm/co y H«'rrH, •.••i.ir., »I3. \>^'A Baa*> 
rac — Itiimii lirr in Art'li- In-t, I'iiiht-. i\ , "..'7. l^yj. 
Baaeraca. — Miin>r<' ITmii qiiiHe<i hy Hjiik ri-ft. 
No. Mi x. Stttfi -. I. '.^W, 1^-1. Santa Maria Bac«- 
raca.— ZapiiiH ' Iiu> J ill 1>in-. Hist. MfX . Itli - 
3*k;. \<<'.. BanU Maria Vaaeraca.— Kinl.. i;r-.i\u 
ilTti.'i. iiuiti ruM tmnsl.. '.'17. IV^. Sta Mana da 
XJaaaraoa. — lavcDi. iMnrio. leK. 1,444. 1736. Vaot- 
raca.— Kiiin ct ii!, in I><k-. Hist. Mox.. I, 
m. 

Baaigocliio ('sand bank,' 'tiat'). A 
Harahamare iwDcherianear Achyarachki, 
Chihuahiiar Hexioo.— Cabas, Mexico/ 74, 

1876. 

Baslioa. A Nevome division, doubtless 
in s. (H'ntral Sonont, Mexico; ddinite lo- 
cality unknown. The name is proliably 
that of their settlement — OroacoyBma, 

(leog., 5S, 18<>4. 

Basketry. Basketry, including wat> 
tling, matting, and bag^fng, may be de> 

fined a.s the primi- 
tive textile art. Its 
materials inclu'le 
nearly the whole 
series of North 
American textile 
plants, an«l the In- 
dian women ex- 
plored the trilial 
nabitat f«ir the l>est. 
Constant digiring in 
the same favorite inooco.s womah wimmo a a**- 
si)ot for roots and (rmouu.,,-,^^ 
tlie clearing away of useless tilantn al)OUt 
the chosen stems oinstitutea a sjHHMes of 
primitive agriculture. Thev knew the 
time and seasons for gathering, how to 
harvest, dry. pre.-erve, and i>repare the 
toogh and pliable parte for use and to re- 
ject the tafutle, and in what way to com- 
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bine different plants with a view to the 
union of l)eauty and f*tren>rth in theppKi- 
uct. The tooli< and apparatus of the bas- 
ket maker, who 
wa>> nearl y al wa ys 
a woman, were 
moft skilful fin- 
jren», aide«l by fin- 
jrernailfforpautre, 
teeth for a third 
hand f»r for nip- 
pen*, a etrme knife, 
a lK>ne awl, an«l 
polishers of Hhell 
or pritty stone. 
She knew a nuiltitndeof dyes, and in some 
in.stance?' U\e bark was chewe<l and the 
splint drawn Wtwi-en the lips. In later 
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C«OM-MCT|OM« Of VARimU OT COtLCO BAAKETRV. a, 
COHJO, AlTHOUT roUNOATION: b, (IMPLE IHTEftLOCKINO 

COIC4: r. mmolc-noo rouNOATto^: if, two-rod founoa- 

TtO^: t. ROO-*»»t>-SPLIKT rOUKOATIOM; /, TWO-ROO-AND- 
•^■T roUM>ATIO«i; g. TMREE-ROO ro«NDATIO»«; h. SPLINT 
FOU*iOATK)M; /. (MAU-C04L FOUMOATIOM 

tini»*j» knives, awls, scissors, and other 
utensil.x an<l t<K»lH of steel were abided. 
In its technic })asketry is divided into two 
species — woven and coile<l. Woven l>as- 
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M0<»1 WILLOW TIMT (l-1o) 



ketry has warp and weft, and lea«ls up to 
lo«>m work in softer materials. Of this 
specit^ there are the following varieties: 
Checker- 
work, in 
which the 
warp and 
weft pjiss 
over and 
under one 
another 

singly and are indistinguishable; twille<l 
work, in which each eleujent of the weft 
pa«scs f>vcr and then under two -or more 
warp elenients, producing by varying 
width and 
c<»loran end- 
less variety 
of effects; 
wickerwork, 
in which the 
warp of one 
larger or two 
or more 
smaller ele- 
ments is in- 
flexible,and 
the bi'nding 
is done in 
the weft; 
wrapjted work, wherein the war[) is not 
tlexe<l, and the weft in jtassing a warp 
element is wrapiH'd ona* around it, varied 
by drawing Initli warp and weft tight so 
as to form half of 
a Si] u a re knot; 
twined work, in 
which the warp is 
not l>ent an<l the 
weft is made ui» of 
tw<» or more ele- 
ments, one of them 
paissing l»ehindeach 
warpelenient as the 
weaving progresses. 
Of thi.s \^\ variety 
there are niany styles — plain twine»l, 
twilliMl twinwl, crossed or divide<l warp 
with twined work, wrapped, or bird-cage 
weaving, three-strand twining after sev- 
eral methods, 
and three-strand 
braid. Coiled 
basketry is not 
weaving, but s<'W- 
ing, and leads up 
to jMiint lace. The 
Work is done by 
eewing or whij»- 
ping together, m 
a flat or ascending coil, a continuous 
foundation of rod, splint, shredded filter, 
or gra.«s, and it nM-eives various names 
from the kinds of foundation eniploytHl 
and the manner of a|»plying the stitches; 
or the sewinjr may f«>rm genuine la<'e 
work of interlocking stitches without 
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fonndation. In eoiUnl work in which a 
foundation ipuned the interlocking Htit< h- 
CH pass either al)ove, throujfh, or quite 
under the foun<lation. " 
there are the followinff 
varieties: Coiled work 
without foundation; 
simple interlocking 
coils with foundation; 
single-rod foundation; 
two-rod foundation; 
rDd««nd<flplint fotinda- 
tion; two-rod-and- 
splint •foundation; 
toree-rod foundation; 
■plint foundation; 
giaas-coii foundation; 
and FOQgian stitchee, 
identical with the buttonhole Btitcli. Bv 
using choice materials, or by adding pitch 
Of oOier reeiiioiw MilNtanoe, baskets ware 
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FOHMS (>» bASKETRr WtAVING. <1, CHECKU*i It 

*ic^cn: ./ wrapped; <•, twined; /, 

*p*i>Ps;o T*mED; h. IMBRICATE 
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ujude water-tight for holding or carrying 
water for cooking. 

The chief upe of tvaskctfi is as recep- 
tacles, hence evcrv activity of the In- 
dians w as a8f>ociated with this art. Basket 
Work wa.« employed, moreover, in fenoeH, 
game drives, weirs, houHei<, shieUlB, cloth- 




Ptmtn OAYMKiMw 



ing, cradlet*, for har>'ei^tin^, and for the 
disjMjsal of the <lead. Thia art is inter- 
esting, not only on account of the tech- 
nical processes employed, the great deli- 
cacy of technic, and the infinite number 
of purjKJses that it «»rvet«, but on account 
of the ornamentation, which is effected 
by dyeing, using mat«'rialH of different 
colors, overlaying, beading, and plaiting, 
Ix'siih's^reat variety in form and tcrhnic 
This is always added in connection with 
the weaving or 
sewing, and is fur- 
ther increased 
with decorative 
]x'a<ls, shells, and 
feathers. In 
forms basketry 
varies from flat 
wattling, as in 
gambling and 
bread plaques, 
through trayp, 
lx)wlf»,poti«, cones, 
jars, and cylin- 
ders, to the ex- 
quisite California 
art work. The 
geometric forms of decussations and 
■titcheegave a mosaic or conventional ap> 
pearance to all def-oration. The motives 
in ornamentation were various. No doubt 
a miae. for beauty in articles of use and a 
desire to awaken admiration and envy in 
others were up|)enno6t. Imitation of 
pretty objects in nature, such as snake 
skinsj and designs used by other tribes, 
were naturally suggested. Snch desfgns 
pass over into the realms of symbolism 
and religion. This is now alive and in 
ftilt vigor among 
the Hoi>i -^ri- 
aona. The Indian 
women have left 
the l>est witness of 
what they could 
do in huidiwork 
and expref^ion in 
their basketrv. 
Ina-VniteiiStates 
almost all of the 
old-fash ioued 
methods of basket 
making buve 
I>aspte«l away, but 

{)y taking impressions of {lottery Holmes 
ha.s Ihm'h able to reconstruct the ancient 
pnH-esses. showing that they did not 
differ in the least from those now extant 
in the trilH»s w. of the Rocky mts. In 
the southern states the existence of plia- 
ble cane made possible twilknl weaving, 
which may still \w. found among the 
Chen)kee and the tribes of IxMiisiana. 
The Athapas<an triln-s in the interior of 
Alaska made coiled basketrv ironi the 
roots of evergreen trees. The Eskimo 
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about Bering str. manufai;tured both 
woven mattings" and wallets and coiled 
basketn.' of pliable grass. The Aleutian 
islanders are now anjong the most retined 
artisans in tw int'<l work. South of them 
the Tlingit and the Ilaida also prac- 
tise twined work only. 
From British C<jlum- 
bia. Ijeginning with the 
Salishan trilx.'s, south- 
ward to the bortlers of 
Mexico, the greatest 
variety of basket mak- 
ing in every style of 
weaving is practise<l. 

Consult Mas<jn, AIxh 
riginal American Bas- 
ketry, Rep. Nat. MUS. T«.mo B*»«fT wmt Ociii- 

1902, 1904, and the bilv 
liography therein: also 
Barrett in Am. Anthrop., vii, no. 4, 1905; 
Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hi.«t., xvii, 
pt. T, 1902; KroeWr in I'niv. Cal. Publ., ii, 
19a5; Goddard, ibid; Willoughby in Am. 
Anthrop., vii, no. 1, 1905. See Art, Art« 
ami luduxirieit, Wem ing. (o. T. M. ) 

Baaonopa. \ Tei)ehuane pueblo in the 
Sierra Madre. on the head waters of the Rio 
«lfl Fuerte, s. w. Chihuahua, Mexii-o.— 
Orozco y Berra, Geog., 324, 1864. 

Baaoiama. A rancheria, seemingly of 
the Sol»aipuri. 12 Sp. leagues k. of the mis- 
sion of Suamca, probably in the vicinitv 
of the s. boundary of Arizona, s. of Ft 
Hua4 huca; visite<rbv Kino and Mange in 
16«>7. 

Mmm JoM)uiB de BMOtum*.— Kino (1CV7| in I>oc. 
Hift. M«'X..4th s.. I. -TO. 8. Joaquin.— Bor 

nal 1 1697) quoted by B«ncn»ft. Ariz, and N. Mex.. 
S56. 1SS9. 

Baaotntcaa. Apparently a former ran- 
cheria of the Pa|>agi>, visite<l by Kino in 
1701; sitnateil on the Rio Salado, 28 m. 
below Sonoita, n. w. Sonora, Mexico. 
Baaetneaii. —Kino ( 1701 ) quote<l by Ranrroft, No. 
Me\. ."^tateji. I. 495. 1^. J. Jot^ Ramoa Ayodau- 
4ao.— Ibid. 

Basqae inflaence. The Basque fisher- 
men who frequented the fishing grounds 
of the N. B. .\tlantic in the IHth and 
17th centuries influence«l to some ex- 
tent the Indians of New Frantv ami 
.^i-adia. But such infiuen(v was onlv of 
a temi»orarv character, and the relations 
of the Indians with the Baw^ues were 
only such as naturally came from the 
inilustrv pursueti bv the latter. Les- 
carlx>t '(Hist. Nouv.' France, 695, 1612) 
f^tes that a sort of jargon had arisen 
between the French and Basijue fisher- 
men and traders and the In<lians, in 
which "agrxKldealof Basque was mixe«l," 
but diie*" not give examples of it. (See 
Reade, The Bas<iues in North Amerii-a, in 
Trans. Roy. S<x". Canada, 1888, sec. ii, pp. 
21-39. 1 Attempts have l)een ma<le to 
dete<-t pre-Columbian influences through 
allegctl lexical and other resemblances 



Ijetween Ba.«*que and Indian languages, 
but without success, (a. f. c.) 

Bastita. A Huichol rancheria an»l re- 
ligious place, containing a temple; situ- 
ate<l al)Out 12 m. s. w. of San Andres 
Coaniiata, q. v. — Lumholtz, I'nknown 
Mex., Ill, 16, 72, map, 1902. 

Baston. \^ Salle in 1681 speaks of the 
Indians of Baston, by which he means 
those adjacent to Boston and that part of 
New England.— Iji Salle (1681) in Mar- 
gry, Dec, ii, 148, 1877. 

Bataoota. A Mayo settlement on a 
small indei)endent stream w. of the Rio 
de los Ceilros, an arm of the Rio Mayo, 
s. w. Sonora, Mexico. 

Ban Bartolome Bataeoaa. — Orozco y Bcrra, Ueng.. 

i.Htu. 

Batawat. A division of the Wishosk 
formerlv living alxjut the lower course of 
Mad r.,' x. w. Cal. In 1851 McKee said 
of them: " This Imnd has been perraitttnl 
to live at their present rancheria only 
upon condition tnat they confine them- 
selves to the immediate neighborhood of 
the mouth of the river, and not come 
into the town." 

Mad river Indiana.— Mo Kee in Sen. Ex. Doe. 4. 
32d Conff.. Hpec. wss.. 15fi, 1H53. Pat-a-wat.— 

rowers in Cont. N. A. Kthnol.. iii. 96. 1M77. 

Bat«pito ( ' where the water turns' (Rudo 
Ensayo) , «loubtleS8 in allusion to the l)eml 
of the river). An Opata pueblo in n. w. 
Sonora, Mexico, about lat. 31°, on the 
upper waters of the Rio Babispe, a tribu- 
tarv of the Rio Ya«|ui. 

Batepito.— Orozeo y Berra. Geog.. 343, 1S64. Vate- 
pito.— Rudo En-tavo (1762), Uiiit«ra8 trans.. 219, 
18W. 

Batequi ('a well.'— Buelna). Appar- 
ently a rancheria of the Soba or the Pai>ago 

J)n)per; placed E. of the Rio Altar in .v. w. 
nmora, Slexico, on early Spanish maps, 
as that of Kino (1701) in Bancroft, No. 
Mex. States, i, 499, 1884. Not to lie con- 
founded with the T^tleo Baqui of the 
Maricopa, which bears also a similar 
name. (f. w. h.) 

Batesopa. A former Opata village on 
the Kio Babispe, e. of Guachinera, in 
N. K. Sonora, Mexico. Rei)eatetlly at- 
tacked! by Indians from Chihuahua, it 
was almiKloned, its inhabitants finally 
settling at Guachinera. — Bandelier in 
Arch. Inst. Pap., m, 59, 1890; iv, 519, 
1892. See Boqttigopa. 

Bat House. A ruined pueblo of the 
Hopi, probably so name<l from its hav- 
ing been built and <Krupie<l by the 
Bat clan; situated on the n. w. side of 
Je<litoh valley, n. e, Ariz., on part of 
the me<^ occupietl bv the Horn House. 
Set' 8th Rep. B. A. E.', 52, 1891. 

BatisU ( Span. : Baulixta ? ) Menti< >ned 
as one of tlie former two princi|Kil vil- 
lages of the Koa.Hati, on lower Trinity r., 
Tex.— Bollaert in Jour. Ethnol. Soc 
Lond., II, 282, 1850. 
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Batni (a Ronnl vessel in which Haonnl 
water is carritMl; alw) the name of a 
j»prin^ where saerifirial offerinjrs are t\e- 
|)08itetl. — Fewke?). Acr<»rtling to Ste- 
phen the fiite of the first pnei»lo Imilt hy 
the Snake piH)ple f»f the Hopi; (4ituate<l 
in Tnwiyan, x. e. Ariz., but the exact 
l(M'ati<in is known only to tlie In<lian8. 
It is heM as a place of votive off erinpj 

•hiring the cereinonv of the Snake dance. 
Batni.— Stophen in Kth "ki-p. B. A. E.. IH. inyi. 

Baton Rouge ( French tnuiHl. of Choctaw 
Un-i'imu 'reiliiole.' — tiat.schet ). A iK>int 
on the hi((h banks of the Mit^issippi, in 
Lonisiana, at which the natives phinte<l 
a paint»*<l jM»le to mark the l)ountlary l>e- 
tween the Bayojfonla Iwlow and the Hu- 
ma who extende<l for 80 leagues al)ove. 
Stf IVnicimt in Marjjry, Dec, v, 395, \ SKi. 
The place is now occupie<l by the capital 
of Lonisiana. See lU'i Stirk. 

Batons. As emblems of authority or 
rank, batons were in common u.«e among 
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Cal., I, no. I, 1903; Xiblack in Rep. Nat. 
Mas. IHHK, \m); Powers in Cont. N. A. 



HAIOA BATON REPneSENTING EAOLE AND BEAVER. (niBLACk) 

the more advanced northern tril)eH, and 
probably the most cousi»icuonH nxnlern 




BATON or OEERHORN, FROM AN OHIO MOONO; 1-7. (cROMER 
AND MACLEAN COLL. ) 

reprewntatives are the carve«l womlen 
IjaUtnsof the I luida and other northwet^t- 
ern trilHJS. Here they are 
carrie«l in the han«ls of chiefs, 
shamans, and song lea»lerson 
state oi't-a.^'ions, and are per- 
mitteil only to such jH^rsim- 
age*<. ■ Weapons of various 
kinds were snnilarly used and 
probably had kin«lred signifi- 
cance. In prehistoric times 
long knives of stone, master- 
nieces of the chi[»piiig art, 
seem to have U'en a favorite 
form of ceremrtnial weapon, 
and their use still c<tntinue8 
among sonje of the Pacific 
slope trilK's, especiallv in Cali- 
fornia. Batons used in mark- 
ing time are prol»ably without 
particular significani'e as em- 
l>l«'iiis. -Vmongthe Kwakiutl 
and i»ther triltes the rlub- 
sha|K'd batf>ns. carved to rep- 
ivseiit various animals, are 
us<m1 l>y the leaders in cere- 
monial dances and serv»- fur 
iK'ating time. ('«insult I'»oas in Keji. Nat 
Mus. 1895, 1897; Uoddard in Tubl. L'niv 
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KWAKJUTL BATON REPRESENTING A SEA-UON. (bOAS* 

Ethnol., in, 1877; Rust and Knieber in 
Am. Anthrop., vii, no. 4, 1905. See CltilMt, 
Kuivf*. (w. II. n. ) 




ivory baton for beating time on a stick; eskimo, 
(nelson) 

Batture anx Fi^vrei ( Fn'iich: ' Malarial 
flat'). One of luur Dakota (prol>ably 
Mdewakant<mwan ) villages near St Pe- 
ters, Minn., in 182<).— Minn. Hist. Soo. 
Coll., I, 442, 1S72. 

Batnoari (imtuhuv 'river,' rari 'house': 
' houses in the river ' ; or IhUui 'dove.' and 
rttri: 'dove houses.' — Buelna). A sub- 
division of the Cahita, speaking the Va- 
coregue dialect and formerly su1>sisting 
by hunting in the vicinity of a large la- 
goon 3 K'agues from .\home, n. Sinaloa, 
Alexico. They afterwanl united with 
the Ahome people under the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries and abaiuloned their wan«lering 
life.— Orozco y Rerra, (ieog., 58, 322, 1S«>4. 
Batue&ris.— < Vnt'iiry ryclopf<li«. (miffprinti. 

Bataco ('shallow water.' — 0<'h). A 
former pueblo of the Eudeve division of 
the Opata, on the Rio Ojvjsura, a w. 
branch of the Rio Yacpii, a lea^ie K. of 
Santa Man'a Hatuco. alx>ut lat. 29° 
.30', Sonora, Mexico. It liecame the seat 
of the .Jesuit mi.'ision of San Javier 
alx.ut l()2^i. Pop. 480 in 1678, 188 in 
1730. 

Ban Javier de Batuco.— Zii|wtn (1678) in Doo. 
Hist. .M<-.\.. 4th Ml. 3-'i7, isr>7. . 8. Francisco 
Javier Batuco. — Knncrofl. No. .Mcx. Statt*!*, i. i-W. 
ISN.. Vatuoo.— (h-li ( W.V.i.Nnchrichten. i,72, l-OS. 

Bataco. .\ former pueblo of the ( )|»ata 
on the Rio Oposura, a w. tributary of the 
Yatpii, 8 leagues e. of San JtxV .Mata{K.', 
in Sonora, .\lexico. It was ap]varently 
tin* HattH'othat wasvisitetl byCoronado'a 
army in 1540-42, and was the seat of the 
Jesuit mission of Santa Marfa foundeil 
in 102?>. Population 428 in 1678, 212 in 
1730. 

Asuncion Batuco.— Kancroft. No. Mr.x. StAtf>. I, 
2t(>. l^^M. Batuco.— Ciivtafioda ( l.")?!')) in 1-lth Rop. 
B. \. K.. hM, \s^\. SanU Karia Batuco.— Za|mta 

il67S) in \h^. Hist. Mox., Ith 8.. nr. 3,V.. 1^.7. 
U Mar{a Tepuspe. — I>«h-. of 1?J0 c ittHl by Ban- 
croft, fip. < lt.. .M:? isiinw'i. 

Batza. .V Koyukukhotana village I'U 
Mat/a r., Alaska, long. 154*. 
Batxakakat— AIIl-u, Rep. on Alaska. \£i, MfTi. 
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latnlnetM. An Ahtena vil)au'< m^ar 
ap|>er Copper r., where the trail t^tarts 
for Tanana r., Ala^^ka; lat. ♦52° ."VH', long. 
145° 21' ( |K>6t route map, IJHXi). Pop. 31 
men. 10 women, and 15 children in 1885. 
BatnlaMa*s vttlafa^— Allen. Rep. on Aladut. ISl, 
\WJ. 

Baakm. A former Maidn villi^ on the 

risrht bank of Feather r., neftf Gridley, 

Butte fo., Cftl. (r. b. I). ) 
BofM.— Ind. A(T. Rip., 124, 18o0. BokA.— PnwerH 
inToDt. N. A. Ethnol..ni,2>«,lt<77.Booku.— Curtln. 
MS. v..oMb..B. A. E. 1H«5. 

Bawiranaehiki {'rvA water plarc' i. .\ 
Taraliumare ranchcria in (."hiluialiua, 
Mexico. — Lnmholt/, infn, 185M. 

Bajberry wax. A pnxhx't of the hay- 
lierry, or wa.x myrtle { Myriat ct i ijtio), 
the nietho«l of extrai'tinj; which was 
leanu*<l from the Indian.«4 by the New 
Knjrlanti eolonis'ts who.«e <U's<vn«lant.'< 
nrolmbly gtill use it. It wa« enteeme*! 
for the manufacture of candles an»l tal- 
low on account of it.s frajjrance. See 
Ka.«les< in Toll. Ma.«.«. Hist. So<'., iM sen, 
VIII, 2o2, 1819; Alice Morse Karle, Customs 
and Fai'hions of Old New t}n);land, 126, 

imi \. p. c.) 

Bajr da Hoc A Cbi()pewa (?) band 
mentioned in the Detroit treaty of 1855 
{V. S. Ind. Treaties, 614, l«7:f). They 
probably live^l on Noauet bay of L. 
Michij^, in upper Michigan. 

Bayogoulai ChiH'taw: /iih/nk-ukhi 'Uayou 
people' ). A MuHkhogean tribe which in 
1700 lived with the MufniUwha in a villapfe 
oil the w. Imnk of the Mi8*'issii){ti, alioiit t}4 
leaeue« above itM mouth and 30 leagues 
belowthe Hnma town. Lemovne d* Iber^ 
ville Olar^TV. Dec, iv, 170 ITl'. ISHO) 
gived a brief description of their villa^, 
which he says contained 2templee and 107 
••iiliiii^: that a fin* wHSi kept conr^taiitly 
bunting in the temples, and near the 
fi<x»r were kept manv flf^ires of animals, 
a- !h«' lK*ar. wolf, binls, aii'l in particular 
the t hniK (iii'ichn, or o|>os!?uui, w Inch ai>- 
peared to be a chief deity or imafce to 
which offt rinir" were made. At this time 
they nujiilw n .1 2(X) to 250 men, prolwibly 
in< hiding th.- Mu>.'ula8ha. Not long after 
thf Hityi>i:oula ahnrrst exteniiiiiatc<l the 
Mugula-sba as the result of a disoute l)e- 
tween the chiefs of the two triltes, bat 
the former f«»on fell victims to a similar 
a<'t of treachery, since liaving receive<l the 
Tonka into iheir village in 1706, they 
were snrj»ris«'d and almost all iiias>jacred 
bv their |n'rfidioiis guests [l^i llarix.', 
.T<iur. Hist. La.. <.'S. 1831). SmallpDK 
dcetroye^l m(»ct <»f the remainder, so 
that by 1721 not a family was known to 

• ■\i-t. ( .\. S. «i. <•. T. I 

BAbsjraulM. - Bnu'lry <1i-* I^i/iAreji, Voy., iMl. 1N>_'. 
Baia^valaa — tit- s^uivoN- ilTiOiin Fri-nch. Hi>t. 
(..11. Ijt.. iir .'Jl-.'w. Baioucottla.— <imvier 
1701 . in <\itn. Fjir'v V.iynffe*. l.'i<», l.Vj, isiil. Bajm- 

r!». ~*'<-X'' <'«ri>lMnii. innp. 1741. Bayagoubu. — 
1T< rv-^, Fr< tii h I»oni .\in.. r, 147. 17i'.l. Baya- 
fMdM.— <1 Ibertiliu in French. Hut. Cull. La., 



n. 67. 1^7.">. Baya-Ogoulaa. — I'. iLii juit i 1 703 . ibiij., 
n. »., I, H.'i, iu)tt'. iN.'.i. Bayogola. — C<)\ «. ( anv- 
lana,7.1741. Bayogoulaa. — il'lht rvillc i:. MtirKrv. 
Dt-C, IV. Ifi9, 1S.H). Bayonne Ojroulaa.— JilTirys, 
French, I'l 'in . i, li.l, ITf.l. BayoucAfoulaa.— 
MfKoiuii y uikI Hull, Iml. TrUK>s. in, S41. i,s.S4. Bay- 
ouc Ogoulaa. — !,»• I'li^rc dii I'niiz . , i. •J71, 1774. 
BayufOaa,— N. V. Ihh-. ( td. Hist., vil. 641, 1656. 

Bayoa. A sluggish stream forming the 
inlet or outlet of a lake or Imy, or con- 
necting two bodies of water or a l)ranch 
of a river flowing through a delta. The 

f?nerallv acwpted etymology from the 
rench 60//"" 'gut', is' wrong (Chamber- 
lain in Nation, i.ix, 381, IKiM). Accord- 
ing to Gatechet (Creek Migr., Leg., 1, 1 13, 
lj»4) the Choctaw word for a smaller 
river, or a ri\ er furming part of a l elta, 
ia bdyui, and the word comes into Eng- 
lish through the French, from this or a 
clo.^t'ly related Muskhogean dialect. The 
r>aine word appears in another form in the 
ftcHfue of men Loniaiana and Miemssippi 
place-names as Boguechito, P.o^'in falala, 
Boguelusa, representing in a French form 
the oontracteo 6oJ-, from M.vrfit'. (a. p. c. ) 

Bayon Chicot (Creole French: rJiirot, 
'snag,' 'tree-stump'). A former Choctaw 
village a of Cheneyville, 8t Landry par- 
ish, La. 

Bayacchito.— 1 llM-rvilU- (16»9) in Margry. Di-c, 
IV. \\■^. ls.st. Bayou Ohioo.— I'lulUirne (IflW) in 
.Vm. SmU' I'Hp.. Ind. Aff.. i. 7.V>, IKiJ. 

Bayn. .V former Maidn villa;.'eat Sandy 
gulch, Butte CO., Cal. It was located by 
Powera on Feather r., and there may 
possibly liave iM-eii a second village of 
the same name at that place, (r. h. d. 1 
Bai'-yu.— I'owt rs in <\»nt. N. A. Klhiml., ni. '.WZ, 
1877. Bayu. — P..\vi ll in 7tli Rep. B. A. E., 100, llWl. 
Biyona.— rowers in Overlnml Mo., xn, 430, 1874. 

Bazhi. An Ikogmint village on the 
Yukon at the up|K'r mouth of Iniioko r., 
Alaska. 

Baxhicafat.— Tikhmonicf ( 1861) quoted by Baker, 

Geog. Diet. Alii.Hkit. 1M)1. 

Beadwork. Aftnictive and precious 
obje<-ts, |)erforated usually through the 
middle and strung for vanous purpoaes, 
constitute a class of ornaments univer- 
sally esteemeil, which the Indians of 
North America did not fail to develop. 
Akin to beads, and scarcely separable 
from them, were objects from the same 
materials called pendanta. They were 
perforated near the endoredgeanci hung 
on the pewon or on garments. All were 
made from mineral, vegetal, or animal 
substamree, and after the discovery the 
introduction of heads of glass and porce- 
lain, as well a,- tliat of metal tool- for imik- 
ing the ohl varieties, greatly multiplied 
their employment Mineral eubetancee 
showiiii; pretty colored or brilliant sur- 
faces, from which beads were made, were 
c<»p|K»r, hematite, all kinds of qnartJt, ser- 
1 I Mfine. inaLMietite, slate, soap>-toiH'. tiir- 
•juuife, encrinite sections, pottery, and, in 
later tinies. silver and other metals, porce- 
lain, and L'la.-^s. TIm v wm- of manv si/es 
and shapi's. Among wgetal sub.<?tances 
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seeds and, especially along the southein 
tier of states fmin t'lorida to Califoniia, 
nuti» were widely used for l)eadH, and here 
and there stems and root.s of pretty or 
ecented plants were cut into Beotions for 
the same purpose. But far the largest 
share of Ijeads were made from animal 
materials — phell, bone, homj teeth, claws, 
and ivory. Beads of marine or fresh- 
water fihellswere made by grinding off the 
Apex, as in the case of deutalium, or the 
unchanged shells of bivalves were merely 
perforated near the hinge. Pearls were 
bored through the middle, and shells 
were cut into disks, cyNndeni, spheres, 
spindles, etc. In places the eohunelhe of 
large conchs were removed and pier(!ed 
through the long diameter for stringing. 
Bone Iwads were uMially cylinders pro- 
duced by cutting sections of vanous 
lengths from the inigh or other parts off 




vertebrate skeletons. When the wall of 
the bone wa.s thick the ends were ground 
to give a spherical form. The milk teeth 
of the elk, the canine teeth of the bear, 
and the inciwirs of nwlentHwere highly 
valued, and in later times the incisors of 
the horse were worn. The beaks of the 
jiuUin, the tal'in-^ i>f riiparious birds, ati<l 
bears' claw s were wrought into ceremonial 
dress and {tuniithemalia. A great deal off 
taste and manual Hkill were (Icvclopcil in 
selecting the materials, and in cutting, 
grinding, and rollinff them Into shape ami 
uniform size, a.s well as in polishing and 
perforatitig substances, some of them very 
Karcl, as jasper. Many of the cvlindersare 
several inches long. The tri1)es off M. w. 
California wrai> dentalia with snake skin 
glued on in stritis, while the Porno and 
tlifir iHMLrlilxirs niakf large cylinders off a 
baked mineral (Kroeber). 



The general uses to iHiich beads were 

Ent are legioo. They were tied in the 
air, worn singly or in strings from the 
ears, on the nec», arms, wrist, waist, and 
lower limbs, or were attache<l to bark and 
wooden vessels, matting, l>aeketr>', and 
other textiles. Thev were wuvcn into 
fabrics or wrought into network, their 
varied and bright colors not only enhanc- 
ing beauty but lending themselves to her- 
aldry. Glass beads thus woven produce 
effects like thoeeof cathedral glass. A gai n , 
they were embn)idered on every part of 
ceremonial costume, sometimes entirely 
covering headdress, coat, regalia, leggings, 
or mocca-sins, and on all sorts of recep- 
tacles. The old-time technic and de- 
signs of quillwork are closely imitated. 
They were largely employed gifts and 
as money, also as tokens and in records 
off hunts or of important events, such as 
treaties. They were conspicuous acces- 
sories in the councils of war and peace, in 
the conventional ex prc ss i wi of ttnm\ 
syml>olisin. and in traditional story-tell- 
ing, and were offered in worship. They 
were regarded as insifliia of nmcfclons, 
and were buried, often in vastqoantltiei^ 
with the dead. 

In each of the ethnic areas of North 
America nature provide<l tractable and 
attractive material to the l)ead-maker. 
In the Arctic region it was walrus ivory 
and the glossy teeth of mntnrn.'ils. They 
serve*! not only foriJersoual adornment, 
but were hung' to all sorts of skin reoep> 
tacles and inlaid upon the surfaces of 
thocM' made of wochI and .soft stone. The 
Dues brought glass to the eastern Eski* 
mo, the whalers to the central, and the 
Russians to the western tribes. In the St 
Lawrence -UIantic area whole shells were 
strung, and cylinders, disks, and spindles 
wcr*' cut from the valves of the clam ( ]>- 
merrnuirin). In Viiginiaacheapkind, 
calleil roanoke, were made from oyster 
shells. In the N. small white and pur- 
ple cylinders, called wampum, servea for 
ornament and were used in elaborate 
treaty belts and as a money standard, also 
flat disks an inch or more in width lieing 
bored through their long diameters. The 
Cherokee name for beads and money is 
the same. Sul)se«]uently imitate<l by the 
colonists, these beads received a ilxed 
valne. The motnid-hnilders and other 
trilics of the Mis-si.ssippi valley and the 
Gulf states used pearls and beads of shell, 
seeds, and rolled copper. CSanine teeth 
of the elk wtTP most highly est^-emeil, 
recently being worth 50 cents to $1 each. 
They were carefully saved, and a garment 
covere<l w :'!) tlicin wax valuctl at as much 
as 1600 or ^iiOO. The modem tribes also 
used the teeth of rodents, theclawsof bom 
an<l carniv(»rcs. and the drwdaws of rumi- 
nants. Nuts and berries were univer- 
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nlly Ktrung: and worn, and the Mandan 
and other 3iIiK«onri r. trib«« poundeii and 
melto^i gluKH and molded it into beadi^. 
;^fu>rtheo(riotiization cradlee and articles 
of «kin wereprftfuwly <^>vered with l>ead- 
W'lrk replete with Hynibolism. The Yu- 
knn-Maekeii/.ie trilxw were meet skilfal 
in quillwork, but later decked their {rar- 
menta and other useful thiiiKH with gla»H 
beads. Ail along the Pacinc slope den- 
talinm, abalone, and clam 8hellH fur- 
nish the motit valuable materials*. The 
kof^ ci thewnNq(ht bead represented a 
certain amount of work and eftablinhed 
the money value. The priee of dentalium 
sbell!4 inrrea.«HNl rapidlv after a certain 
length was exceedea. I'heee beads were 
decorated with ^nm, skin, and feathers 
to enhance their worth. The California 
coast tribee and the ancient peoples of 
fianta Barbara ids. were rich in the little 
f{at-sh< Il <li^k>4 a^^ well as the stone drill, 
and they knew how to reduce them to 
onifotm diameter by rolliuK long strings 
of them Ijetween slahs orthrough grooves 
in sandstone. The tribee of the n. part 
of tlie interior barin were not well snn- 
phed with l)ead material, but earlv 
made the acquaintance of the trader. A 
aeriea of Ute ooetoniee made before the 
advent of glass Hhow.« much pn'tty deco- 
ration in dewclawa, bits of goat and sheep 
horn, and perforated seeds. The Pneblo 
Indiana string the yellow cappuh's of Sola- 
num, sections of woody stems of plante, 
eeashells, turquoise and other varieties 
of bright-colored Ptonen, of which they 
have great store. The Hyde Kxi)e<lition 
fonndinore than 30,000 turquoise bea^Is in 
a single ro<»m at Pueblo Bouito, N. Mex. 
The lluichol, with colored beads of glass, 
wing wax as an adiierive, malM pretty 
moeaic figures on gourdii, carved images 
of wtHxl, etc. 

Consult B**auchamp in Bull. N. Y. State 
Ma« . no. Tli, IWH; Catlin, N. A. Inds., 
1H41; Hoffman in 14th Rep. B. A. E.. 
1896; Mamn in Rep. Nat. Mns. 4H,') 
510. 1901; Matthews, Ethnog. and Philol. 
Hidat^ 18, 1877; Nelson in LSth Rep. 
B. A. E., 1899; Holmes, Annals, i, 271, 
1H29; Sumner, Hist. Am. Currency, 4, 8, 
1874; Powers in C^mt. N. A. Ethn'ol.. iii, 
1877; Lumholtz, I'nknown Mexico, i;h)2; 
Pepper in Aui. Anthrop., vii, no. 2, 1905. 
8ee Adornment, Art, ArtM and IndtiMrif^t, 
Bfukeiry, Copper, Qmlbrork, Shflbvork, 
JSirqwnaef Wampum^ and articles on the 
various raw materials mentioned above 
aff having In-en u^H^^H^ for In-ads. (o. T. M.) 

B«ar Siver. A trilie mentioned by 
Lawma (N. C 383, 1860) as living in 
North Carolina in 1701, and having trien 
a single village, Raudauquaqoauk, with 
m wamora. According to Hawics (Hist 
N. P., lR.>H-o?M they lived in Craven CO., 
probably on a branch of the Neuae. 



Beanbaitin. A (.Micmac?) mission ee> 
tablished by the French in the I7tii cen- 
tury.— 8hea, Dis<x)v. }>\\i^». \'al., 86, 1852. 

Beanport. A village i>8tablished in 1650 
in Quebec CO., Canada, by fugitive Huron, 
who removetl iu the next year to the 
island of Orleans. — Shea, Otth. Miss., 

1%, 1855. 

Beaver. A fonner Aleut village on 
Unalaska, Aleutian idn.; pop. 41 in 1834. 
BoteoTo.— Sftrirli. f ( 1792) quottHi bv RMker, Oeof. 
Dirt. AUuHkii, 1VK)1 i -= .xon ntu-r'). BobronkM.— 
VeniiimiiiotT. Ztipiftki. w/Stl. 1H40. Biilwrtwl 
Elliott, Cond. A(T. .MiLska. 225. ISTS. Vgriag.— 
Baker, op. cit. (native name). 

Btaver lalaad Xadiaas. A Chippewa 
band fonnerlv residing on the Beaver 
ida. of Miehqan. at the outlet of L. 
Michigan.— Washingrton treaty (18S6) in 
U. S. Ind. Treaties, (i07, 1H73. 

Beaversville. A Delaware settlement 
in 1856 near the junction of Boggy cr. 
and Canadian r. in Indian Territorv. — 
Whipple, Pac. K. R. Rep., iii, 18, 1856. 

Beavertown. A village, protwbly lie- 
longing to the Delawaren, situate<l in 
17tk} on the K. side of the extreme E. 
head branch of Hocking r., at or near 
the prewnt Beavertown, in Morgan co., 
Ohio. Beaver, or King Beaver, waa at 
that time chief of the Unami tribe of 
Delawaree. (j. m.) 

BeaverTevB.— HUtcbinsmapIn Bouqnet. Rx^ied., 
1766. Kisf BMTcr'i Town.— IkHi<]ii( i, iti!<r.67. 

B^eanoonr. A village on St Lawrence 
r., in Quebec province, settled by Ab- 
naki who removetl from Maine in 1713 
when that state was cede<l to England 
by the treaty of I trecht. In 17:i6 they 
were estimated at about 300; in 1858 
they numbere<l 172, with French admix- 
ture, and in 18H4 they were reduced to 
39, but in 1902 numbered 51. They are 
members of the Roman Catholic church. 

(J. M.) 

BAcandM.— KinK, Jour, to Arctic Ocean, 1, 11, 1836 
(iin'orrcctl y >:ivcii a.x an In>'|u<>i"* village nt Lake 
of Two .MounlMiii>i. but distinct fn)ni •■ K.lnOsAtftr- 
kr-c' Bemuanoourt. — Vniirlrcuil (ITKh in .\. S*. 
I»oc. Col. Hift., JX, M"J, lH.'vS. Be«*ncour. — Vnii- 
• Ireuil (1724) In Maine Hi-*!. .SkvCoII.. vi,240, 1>^M». 
Becaneourian*. — ItHflcs (172ti tmns. In Mass. 
Ili-t ^-K'. ("oil . 'Jii s.. vni, "ilf.. iHiy. Becancourt.— 
\ HU(!n-uil ( ) in N. V. I>oc. Vu\. Hist . \\, Wl. 
1^.V^ Becquaaoourt. — \a Tour, map. 17M. Bec- 
quencourt. — Iblil., Becuneourt, — Clinton 

(171. iu N. Y. r)(K\ t."<>l. Hif^t.. VI, JM, 
Bekancourt. — l>cljiuc»'y (1754» in KuttculHT. 
TrilK'>< Hufl««>n R., I'li', ls7_'. Beaan^on.— Chau- 
vigncric ilTSt.) <|Uolf<l l>v i^chooli raft, Ind. 
Tri»M S, III. wn, l,s.i3. 

B«ce. An abandoned village of the 
Koskimo, 6 m. a. of Koprino narbor, in 

K. Quatsino 8<1., Vancouver id. 

Mm.— Dawsnn in Tran«. Roy. S«m', Can . 7, 1HH8. 

Beds. See Fitniitnrr. 

Baeoh Creek, A former Seminole town 
on Beech cr., 1 la , nettled by Chiaha In- 
dians from lower ( 'liattah<H«'l)«>«' r., (ia.; 
exact location unknown. — Bell iu Morset 
Rep. to Sec War, •m, 1822. 

Bejnitnuy ('villay*" of the rainbow'). 
A former pueblo of the Tigua near the a. 
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limit of thfir habitat, on the Hio (iramle, 
at the j)retH'nt Loh Lunan, N. Mex. 
B«-jui Tu-uy. — Bmulflirr in Arch, luiti. I'liiH'rn, 
III, 130. \><90. Ba-jui) Tu-aij.— Bniuli'Iii-r in Jour. 
Am. Eth. und An Ji.. ni. 61, ISVI. Be-Jui Tu-ay.— 
BRinWlier in Arch. In.st. ra|KT!<, iv. 2lH. \HV£. 
Be-juy Tu-a^.— BandelitT in Jour. Am. Kth. and 
Arch., np. eit. San OlemenU.— lUmdelicr in .Arch. 
IriHt. I'Rpcrs. IV. '.My. Villafe of the Rain- 

bow. — Bandc'livr in Jour. .\m. Eth. and An-h.. 
op. cit. 

Beka ( Be' -hi ) . (iiven by Povvera ( Cont. ' 
N. \ . Ethnol., in, .JWa, lH77)aa thenaineof 
a tril>e related to the Paiute, but i<lenti(ie<l 
by Kn»el>er (inf'ii, UHKi) txa a form of 
IJekiu, the Yokuta name of a loralitv on 
PoHO or., Cal., within the territory o{ the 
Paleuyami Yokuti*. 

Beldom. \ Mis^isau^'a villas in On- 
tario in iSoo. — Jones, ()j»'bwav Ind.s., 
229, 

Belen. A village on the w. bank of the 

Rio Orande in Valencia co., N. Me.x., 

and the feat of the Spanish nii.«Hion of 

Nuestra S«>fiora, with 107 inhabitants in 

\mo and l.'W in 181)9. Like Abi(|nin and 

Tome it was aj>parently establieihe<i aa a 

refuse for(ieni74iros, or re<leemed captive 

Indians, of whom a few were at Belen in 

17tj«. It is nowa " Mexican " settlement. 

Th»' niiiiH of the old S{iani8h church may 

Btill Ix? traced, (f. w. ii. ) 
B«l«in.— AlcnciiKter I l.^iaS) quot«-<l by Princ. N. 
Mt x.. 231. Mm. Belen.— Moist- in Kan. ("y. Kcv , 
4M, Dec. 1>vsl. Heuetra Benora de Belem.— Ah-n- 
ca«ter (IW) <|notfd bv Mdinc, Two Thoiiwiml 
Miles, l'**^ ( misprint). H. B. de Belem.— Ban- 
croft, Nat. Iljues, i. .V.O, IK**.' (after Mcllne). H. 
B. de Belen.— .\lcnca>tfr (isv'o (jiioltnl by I'rincc. 
N. Mex., 37. l^Xt. Nueatra Benora de la' Belen.— 
Ward in Ind. AlT. Rep. for 1807. 213, 1}«68. Belue.— 
Ibid., 'JIU I mi^printK 

B«len. -\ settlement of the Yat|ui, in- 
cluding pome meinbern of the S»'ri and 
Gnavma trilx^s, on the n. bank of Va«jui 
r., aYxiut 20 m. above its mouth, in s. 
Sonora, Mexico. It was the st-at of an 
imnortant mission founde^I alMiut 1<!7S, 
ano in 1849 it.s ]M)pulation was estimattMl 
at :i,oeM). 

Belem.— Vclascn in Bol. .Soc. Mex. (Jcfitf. K«tnd., 
VIII. iHtlo. Belen.— Vola»^co. Notirias di- .<<>- 
nora. IK'iO. Nueitra Benora de Belem.— < )nuco 
V Uemi. (ifOj.'.. 3.V>. I.s4',j. Nueetra Benora de 
belen.— Zaputu 1 1>;7S) in Doc. Hist. Mex.. 4lh s., 
III. 371». l'v.->7. 

Belkofski ( liussian: Biflk'nxhtit ., 'niuir- 
rel village' ). An Aleut villatje near the 
eml of .Maska ]>en. ; ]>*>]>. 102 in is;i3, 268 
in IHSO, l.s."> in 1H!K), 147 in 1900. 
Bailkovtkoc.— VeniMinini>f. Znpiski, li. 2U:{, ]>^0. 
Belkoviky.— .^eiiUHtka. .Mil. Keeon. .\la>ka. IH"., 
Bellkovakoi.— Elliott, Coiid. AtT., Alaska. 
1>*7'>. Bjelkowakoje.— Ilolnibenr, Ethiiol. 
Skizz.. map. 141', IvV.. 

Bellabella ( an Indian corruption of .)/«/- 
//foiA- taken back into Knulisli). TlieiM»|>- 
ular name ot an im|K>rtant Kwakiutl 
trila' livinir on Milbank .«d., Hrit. Col. 
Their .«epts or subtriln's are Kokaitk, 
< >etlitk, and < >ealitk. The followin^rclans 
are^iven: Wikokteiiok (Ijiude), Kotte- 
nok (Haven), Halhaiktenok (^Killer- 
whal»'). Pop. :m in liK)l. 



The lan^fua^'e sp<)ken by this triln' and 
shan*d al>'o by the Kitamat, Kitloja^, 
China Hat, and Wikeno Indians is a pe- 
culiar dialect of Kwakiutl, calltni lUil- 
t8nk from the native name of the liella- 




BEULABEtLA MAN. Uh. Mu*. NaT. Hi*r. ) 

bella. The«> tril»e.'< rewmble each other 
furthennore in havinj; a system of clans 
with di-sc^Mit through the mother — de- 
rive«l pr(»l>ably from theirnorthern m-iirli- 




BELLA8ELLA WOMAN. (AtL-Mus. N*T H«T. ) 

bors — while the Hellacoola ami Kwakiutl 
t4> the s. havt' paternal desi-ent. .\n- 
ciently the nellaU-lla were verv warlike, 
a character laruely attributable to the 
fa«-t that thev were tlanke«l on one hide 
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by tht' Tfiiuk^luan of Kittiz<>«» ami on tho 
other by the Beliacoola, while war par- 
tiee of Haida from the i^ieen Charlotte 
wen* constantly raidiiitr thi'ir masts. 
Fur this reason, perhapti, tlie peculiar se- 
cret societies of the n. w. coasts the most 
iiiip'trtant of which evidently had their 
origin in war custouiH, first aruHe among 
tbem. When ToyacerB firat began fre- 
•jucnting the N. Pacific coast, Milhaiik id., 
which offers uue of the few good oiten- 
iiVB into the inner ^hip channel to 
Ahi-ka, was often visit»'d. and its inhal>- 
itanta were theref<jre among the tirst to 
be modifie^l hv Euro|>eaii contact. To- 
p'ther witli the otlier lh'ilt.«uk trihew 
they liave now l)een Christianize^! by 
Protestant missionaries, and mont of their 
anricnt culture and ritual have been 
al«andone<i. (j. r. f<. ) 

Belb«lUh».— Ininii. (>ri-K<<ii Tt'r , is;5, im:, Bell»- 
B«11a.— <'rtii. Iml. .\IT., m:\. IKll. Elk la'tumii.— 
B^Mis in 'ith Hop. N. W. ThbtK Can., '.». ls.vj i lUl- 
kc'-'U nntnci. Haeeltruk. — St-uuk-r in Jour. 
OtNig. SfH-. lAmi\., I. 224. 1H41. HAMltook.— 
K"«mler in Jour. Eihuol. s<m-. Lond., I. '233, 
IH» HMcltz. Latlinin, ibid., HMcltzuk.— 
Hir'oiikr in Jour. (k-OK. Sic. l>>n<l., i. IMl. 
R««ctrak. — Ijtthnni in Trnnf. I'hilol. S<)<- lyoml., 
W. 1HS6. HAcltxuk.— I^kthnm in Jour, Kthiiol. 

Ijond., I, IV), IMH. HailUa.— Ual(» in V. S, 
K\iil. Kxj*!., VI. J21, imft. Hailtiult.— Tulniif and 
I)«M-..n. V<>«n»»i. Brit, ("ol . llTit. IvM. Ha-ilt- 
nUk. «;ii»lis inl'ont. N. A. Ethuol., i, u.=.. IH77, 
Hi'iltsnk,— Boas i!i Pett-nniiniiM Mitt., pt. .S, 13«i. 
W«7. He'iltraq.— U<>a.H in Hep. Nat. Mas. for l^yft, 
S3S town nRine). KUeUuck.— (an. Ind. AIT.. /.Vj, 
18S1. Hilctsuk.— Ibid., 191. IleUuok.— I'oweil. 
ibid.. 122, INXO. net Suck.— Ibid . :<1.S. Hillbank 
ladiaaa.— Dunn. Uist. Orcg., 271. 1M4. Millbaak 
•Nad ladiuiA.— Ibid^SM. WiUta.— Toluiie and 
Ikw««»ti. op. cit. (Cnimmm'an names. Wut- 
•U .— K<ms in .Sth Rep. N. W. TritKst Chii., '.», 

Bellacoola i B'/ixiila). A co&st Salish 
trilje, or rather aggregation of tril)ee, on n. 
and 8. Bentiiu-k ann, T)ean inlet, and Bel- 
Ucoola r., Brit. Col. This name i.s that 
0ven them by the KwakiutI, there beil^ 
no native de^'itniation for the entire tn^o- 
ple. They form the northernmost uivi- 
niunof the SalL^ihan Htock, from the re> 
niaining tribes of whicti they an* sepa- 
ntfi] by the Tsilkotin and the Kwakiull. 
In the Canadian rep<irts on Indian af- 
fairs the name i.« re?tricte<l by the separa- 
tion of the Tallifm (see Talio) and the 
Kinijtfiuit (people of Dean inlet), the 
whole being called the Tallion nation. 
The population in 1902 was 311. The 
chief divisions mentione<l are the Kinis- 
qoit, Nootblakimiah, and Nuhalk. The 
sen tee of the Bellaooola without reference 
tiithetrilwil divifion.^are: Hamtsit, lalos- 
tiuiot, KookoUaDe, Smoeu, Spatsatlt, 
Tiakunnoot, TamkowkyM. The follow- 

intr are mentioned as <rentesof the Nnhalk 
divii-ion: Kettakkaua, PoUas,biatlhelaak, 
Bpiikpiikoleink, and Tokoafs. The Bel- 
la<i»r<la vilhi'^'^'s (cliiefly after l?oa-) are: 
Aseik, Aseuane, AUkkkth Koapk, Koatl- 
mi, Komkntia, Nootchaof^ Nniktit Noka- 
mmtB, NakilB» NoMtsem, Nnekek, Xos- 



kelst, Xntltleik, OtJuiakmiketlp, Peiseh^ 
Sakta, Satsk, Selkuta, iSenktl, iSetlla, 
Slaaktl, Bnutele, Snntlelatl, Sotetl, 

Stskeiti, Stuik, Talio, Tkeiktakuiio, 

T^^koakkane, T.soinootl. (.1. k, .s. ) 
BelhooU.— GibbsinCoiit. N. A. Kthnol.. i. 2G7. 1877. 
Bellaooola.— ( an. IikI. AIT,, 315, Irvsu. Bellairh- 
eboolaa.— Dunti, Hist. On'Ron. 2»;7. l>m. Bella- 
hoola. — S<>h<K>ltTaft. Ind. Tribv<*. v. 4v». ls.v». 
Ball-houla.— Maynt-, luit r<.\ , H6. Belli- 
ohoola. — SfonliT in Jour. Ktlmol. s,,c, Lond., I. 
•i:ii, iHix. Bilhool*. T<.lmieand l uu^. n. V<M'nl»-. 
Brit. Col., IZiH, l^^^J. Billechoola. — Srnnlcr in 
Jour. Koy. Oeofc. ••^"w , i. --'1, 1*^11. Billikula.— 
c.itibs i|uoled ttv Dull in Coin. .\. A. Ktliuol.. i. 
Jll. IS77. Bilqul*.— Ttb lU'p. N. W. Tritif«. of 
Can , J. isyi. Bi'lxula.— BoH« in Hep N;(t Mu-, 
for IS'jk'i. 'SM. Dghi'mi. — TolnKr nti I li n-nn, 
ViK-alt-. Brit. C"l.. l-*--'n. Is-M. Tallion Nation,— 
Can. Ind. AtT.. 117. I-^-.'" 

Bells. Metal bells were in common use 
in middle America in pre-Colambian 

times, but they are rarely found x. of the 
Kio Urande, either in poeseasion of the 
tribes or on ancient sites; bat belle were 
(H-rtainly known to the Pntddos and i>OB- 
sibly to the mound-builders before the 
arrival of the whites. The 
rattle made of phelLs of vari* 
ous kinds or modeled in clav ^1'^^^ 
passed natarall v into the bell Jk^.^ '^mi 
a.M soon as metal or otlier jiar- %^ ■ 
ticularly reHonanl materials V|||rjS 
wereavailable fortheirmana- ^^i^ 
facture. Occasionally copfier ^umnuu-nm 
l)ell8 with stone tinklers are »T«a«Mati 
found on ancient sites in New (rJ^j '**" 
Mexico and Arizona, where 
example?' in haki-d day are 9\m found; 
the;*eare usually quite Hinall and areof the 
hawk-bell or slei;rh-l>cll ty|>e, an«l doubt- 
les.s nerved at? jtendant ornaments. Kare 
examples of copper Ix'lLs have l)een i-ol- 
U'l trd in the southern states, but it is not 
<'ertain that they were of loi-al origin, .since 
many 8i>ecimeu8 muf t have reachiKl Flor- 
iila from Mexico and Central .Vinerica in 
early Cohnnbian tinn-s; ami it is well 
known that bells of copper or bronze 
were employe<l in trade with the triljes 
by the English colonist-s, numerous ex- 
amples of which have been obtained from 
moundn and burial ))laces. 

Constdt Fewkftj (1) in 17th Rep. B. .\. 
E., 18*»H, (2) in 22d Hep. B. A. K., liKKi; 
Hough in Kep. Nat Mua. 1901, 1903; 
Moore in Jour. Acad. Nat Sci. rhila., 
lS«*4-19a5; Thomas in 12th Rep. B. A, E., 
1894. bee Copper, (w. u. a.) 

Beeaakaa nmily (from the tribal or 
gronji iiaiiif lu'ntlmk, which prohaMy 
signities 'man,' or 'human bemg,' but 
wasemplovwl l>y Europeans to mean 'In- 
dian, 'or 'Ued Indian'; in the latter ca^e 
because the iieotbuk colored themselves 
and tinted their utensils and arms with 
redocher), 8o far as known only a single 
tribe, calle<i Beothuk, which inhabited 
the island of Newfoundland when first dis- 
covered, ooostituted this family , although 
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existing v()c"ahiilarit's indicate niarke<l elia- 
lecUc differences. At &nt the Beotbuk 
were clarified either as Eekimaoaii or as 

Algon«jnian, but now, largely thrmijih the 
researches of (iatschet, it is deemed best 
to re^rd them as constituting a distinct 
linpnr^ticptock. It i-^ imibahN'that in 1497 
Beuthukaii i>eonle were met by Sebaj*tian 
Oabotwhen hediHcovered Newfoandlan<1. 
:i< lie statt'f» that he met ju-ople " jiaintecl 
witii red ot her," which iy a marke<l t har- 
avteri.Htic of the Beothuk of later observ- 
ers. Whitl>onrne(rhappell, Voy. to New- 
foundland, IKlH), who visited Newfound- 
land in KVJL', state<l thatthedwelUngplaces 
of the«' Indians were in the N.an<! w. parts 
of the i.-^land, adding tliat "in war t hey iitHJ 
bows and arrows, spears, darts, chi)>s, and 
slings." The extinction of the B»'othuk 
wa-s <hie chietly to the hitter hostihty of 
the French and to Mu mac inva.«ion from 
Nova Scotia at the l)eginning of the 
ISth centnry, the Micmatr t^ettling in 
w. Newfoundland as hunterH an<l fish- 
ermen. For a time these dwelt in am- 
ity with the Beothuk, but in 1770, (piar- 
rels having arisen, a <lestrnctive l>at- 
tle was fought between ttie two ueojplee 
at the v. end of Grand Pond. The Beo- 
thuk, however, lived on friendly terms 
with the Naskapi, or l^ibrador ^lontag- 
nais, and the two ]>eopIe8 visited and 
traded witli «'ach other. Exaj»|HTated by 
the petty depredations of these triljes, the 
French, in the middle of the 18th oen* 
tnry, (tff('re<I a nnvard for every head of 
a Heothuk In<lian. To gain tliis reward 
and to obtain the valuable furs they 

1)oss<'ssed, the more ntniierons Micmac 
united and frradiially exterminate*! them 
as an in<h'pt iident people. The English 
treated the B<'othuk with much les»< 
rigor, indeetl, in ISIO Sir Th<)ina.s Duck- 
worth i.-^sued a iir<H lainati<>n for their pro- 
tertiuii. Tlie ]ianks (if the River of Kx- 
iiloits and ils triliutnaries appear to have 
oeen their last inhabited territorv. 

De Laet( Novn8( )rbis, ;{4, xlescriljes 
the.se Newfoundland IndiauH as follows: 
"The height of the Ixxly is meilinm, the 
hair black, the face broad, the nose flat, 
and the eyes large; all the males are 
beardless, and l>oth sexes tint not only 
their skin but also their oarmenta with a 
kind of red color. Ana they dwell in 
certain conical lodges and low hiit^ of 
Sticks set in a cirde and joined together 
in the roof. Bein^ nomadic, they fre- 
(jnently chanj.'e their hahitation.«. Tliey 
bad a kind of cake made with eggs and 
baked in the son, and a sort of pudding, 
stuff«'<l in gut, and (••>niposed of st-al's fat, 
hvers, <^egs, and other ingredients." lie 
descrilies also their peculiar crescent- 
shaped birch-hark (aii<n-, which had 
sharp keels, re<iuiring much balla."t to 
keep them from overturning: them were 
not more than 20 feet in lei^h and they 



could bejir at most 5 person.**. Remains 
of their lodges, ;iO to 40 feet in circumfer- 
ence and constructed bjfonnin^Aslender 

frame of poles overspreat! with liirch bark, 
are still traceable. They had both sum* 
iner and winter dwellings, the latter often 

accommodating alnnit ^ jieojile each. 
Jukes (Excursions, 1842) descnltes their 
deer fences or deer stockades of trees, 

which often extended for 30 miles along 
a river. They empluye<l pits or caches 
f<^>r storing food, and uschI the steam bath 
in huts covered witli skins and heated 
with hot stones. Some of the charac- 
teriatics in which the Beothuk differed 
from most other Indians were a marked- 
lightness of skin color, the use of trenches 
in their lodges for sickling berthl^ the 
jMH-iiliar form of their <"anoe8, the non- 
domesticatitin of the dog, and the <learth 
of evidence of pottery making. Bonny- 
castle (Newfoundland in 1842) states that 
the Beothuk use<l theiimer bark of J'inug 
fHiltt<iJiii/ir<i as fo«Kl, while Lloyd (Jour. 
Anthrop. Inst., iv, 1875) mentions the fact 
that they obtained fire by igniting the 
down ( >f the bluejay fn)m sparks produced 
by striking together two pieces of iron 
pyrites. Peyton, cited by Lloyd, declares 
that the sun was the chief objVt of their 
worship. Carmack's expedition, conduct* 
ed in behidf of the Beotliic Society for the 
Civilization of the Native Sa\ a^es, in 1H27, 
failed to hnd a single indivi<iual of this 
once prominent triM, although the island 
wjus cro.«si>d centrally in the search. As 
they were on good terms with the Nas- 
kapi of Labrador, they perhaps crossed 
the strait of B«'!le Isle and l)erani<* incor- 
iMjrated with them. ui. .n. h. ii. a. s. (i. ) 
Baathook.— Leigh quoted by Lloyd in J<nir. 
Anthrifp. Iii«t.. iv.in. isT.x BehkUiook.— <^int.«('het 
in I'roc. Am. l'hiU». .S>c.. 410, I'^Vi t<iiicit4nK oldor 
forui). Beothios.— Lloyd in , lour. Anthroj*. Inst., 
IV. 33. iNi 'v Beothik.— (iiit-^-hct.on. cil. ( inioliiig 
old fonn). Beotiii.— VotroniiU', A^»IlHki^. A~, \si'<»'>. 
Beothucs. — Lloyd in .lour. .\n(liri'p. Iii»t , i\ , Jl, 
1875. Beothue*.— Jtnir. Atithrt'ii. I M>t.. i v. pi. fiiciiijf 
p. 21), InT.'i. Beothufm.— lliid . v, incinu p. 2"23, 
ISTti. Beothuk. --<;Hthfhel in I'nx' Vni. I'liiln- SiK-.. 
10\ 1H<' Bethuok.— I^itlmiii in Trim-. I'liilol. 
.Sic. Loiid. . Ba»othick. — .Mac I)oti>:all in 

Trans. Canad. Iiivt , ii. 9>. 1h<>V91. Boeotkuk.— 
Ciatsi lict in I'nw Ain. Pliilos, i^M\, 410. Ih.h.S i «|\i(.t. 

i.Mi r form . Oood-night Indiana. — Lloyd, 
folic. Willi; tilniiili.r of Uithuiii, in .lour. .Vnthrop. 
In-i . \ , -2*' 1 ^'(i. Hacquaejeet.— < iatx lu t in l'ri»c. 
Am. I'liilos. ,<.,>(•.. -410, ( ii I , Isv.') (Mii niac n«me: 
•red man." I'viflt'iith u ii.iti~l. nf thr Kiiro|H'Hn 
' K«-d Indian' I. Red Indians of Newfoundland. — 
( "artwriKtil ilTtVSf quoted bv Lloyil in .b«nr. 
.\nthrop. Inst., iv. i!. 1M75. Bhawatharott. — King 
mioii .i by ( lui-i lu t in Proe. Am. I'hilos. SiK'.. 410, 
1HK% I kt'<l Iniliiii) man ' Sbawdtharut. — Ibid. 
inndl>ah.~l..athani i|i;ut. .l by ftatsi lit t. ibiil.. 411 
(.Abnaki naim-i. tJlnd tnequaegit.— Ibnl. -aid to 
Ik' tlie Mioniac nunii' Mtr, red iiuin,' but i vidi titly 
a trader'- or (i«ht rmiin s rcndi-riiik' oi tbr Kuro- 
pean K. d Indians'). 

Beowawa. Incorrectly given as the 
name of a Hopi village; it seems to be 

the name of a man. 

Bwwawa.-BeadU-, Western Wilds. 227. 1S7J». 
Beowawe.— Beaille. ftideveloiM-d West, 578, 1878» 

Berlin talilst See Notched piaie*. 
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liamite. One of the sinall Algon> 
quian thbe.s fom^usine the eastern ffroap 
¥»ff the Montagnaie, inbabiting the banks 

cf I'.crsirnis r., which enters St I^wrt'oce 
r. near the gulf. These Indians became 
known to the Frenrh at an early date, 

and Inking of a iH-arcalilc and tmctahle 
Uispoaitiun, were suou brought under tlie 
infloenoe of the miarionaries. They were 

a<"ciistomed to assemble once a year with 
cognate tribes at Tadoussac for the par- 
pose of tra^le, but these have melted away 
under the intliieiice of civiliwition. A 
trading iKj8t called Bersimiij, at the mouth 
of Benimis r., had in 1902 some 4tt5 In* 
diann atta< he<I to it, but wln'th< r any of 
them wiTc liersiamiU*i.''not stutcl. (j. m. ) 
B«mniet«s. -McKenney and HhII. Iih). 1 rilK>'<, 
III. Ti». 1H.V4. Benamis. — Stt-Hnis. Ijilirmior, 'JXSi, 
B«r»i*mitem.— Je«. Kel. for liiUi, M, 1868. 
BemamiU.— Hind. Labrador Poiiiii,. i, I^";, 1863. 
BcrsiamitU. — M(-K«-iiiu-y and Hull. Ind. Triln-s, 
III. 81, 1^.VI. B«rtiamiatn. — InMiuoiN triatv i It-ti."") 
tn N. Y. D<K-. Col, Hist., m. 1S,V. iertiam- 
itaa.— Memoir of 17iJ»i, ibid , i x, 7,h<;. IKV.. B«th- 
aiamiu. — <'nii. Ind Atf. Kt-|>.. :t,H. is.Ni. Betsiam- 
itea. — Ix' Cli-rfij ijuoltMl bv < liniiiiiliiin lUKfJK 
<Kiivr. -. rv, 10ft. IhTO. BetaiamiU. -Can. Ind AtT. 
1;. J. I-nM. jit 1. 1H.S. 1KH.S. Bu«»«nmeu«. — .Mi Ki ii 
ii'V iitnl HjiU, Ind. Tnl)i->, iii, si. |sV|. Notre Dame 
de BeUiamiU — lioMi liiT in Can. Ind. AIT. Rep. 
for l'v^4. |it 1. :.«). l^s,') I iiuvMKin namei. Oul>e»tami- 
ooak. — J t-?*. I". I f'.r \lA^^. ;ts. 1k"»H. Oumamloia. — 
AlbAnel (l»;7i i ] <1 I v Hind, LAbnidor IVnin.. 
1. 126. 1863. Oumamioucka.— McKuuuey aud IIkH, 
lod. Trlbvii, III. 7<». 1h.>4. QmhimIwiIi IIIimI. 
litbrador I'cnin.. l. 224, 1863. 

Bethen 'lynx'). A gens of the 

Chip[>ewa. 

a»-flica.— Warren in Minn. Hist. S<jc. 0)11.. v. 44. 
IMKS. Pe-zhrw.— Tanner. Narrative, S16. UBO 
(iritn«. wild cat'), flttiv.— OataOMt, Ojfbwa 
Ua., B. A. £.. 1B8B. 

B ss hu w . The black candle-flah {Ano' 

Jtloynnna fimltriii) of the Pu>;»'t wl. reuion; 
rom buJww^f in the Makab dialect of the 
Wakaahan stock. (a. f. c.) 

Bethel. An Fj^kimo mission, fonii'ltHl 
in 1886 by Moravian brethren from Tenu- 
srlvania, on Knskokwim r., dose to 
Mumtrel.'k, Ala'-ka. Pop, 20 in 1890. 

BetlilaheiB. A Moravian uett lenient ea- 
tablished in 1740 at the present Bethle- 
hem, Norfliainpton co.. Pa. Although a 
white settlement, the Moravians drew to- 
ward it many of the Indians, and in 1746 
the Mahi<".in converts from Shecomeeo 
rended there for a ehort time l»efore »et- 
tHni? at Friedenehuetten. (j. m.) 

Betonakeengainobejigf !'i'(<>iia'f:luijkii1n- 
uplchl^, 'thfV \\ iio live in tlie lUM^hbor- 
hiooddl [L. Superior on the s.].' — \V. J.). 
An imfK>rtaiit division of the Chippewa 
liviujr in .s. \Vi)i»iin.»'in, l)etween L. Su- 
perior and Mi-^fissippi r. The Mnnom- 
inika.-jh«H-nhu^', WahsuahiiuriewininewiJ)?, 
and Lac Court Orvillet* Chi|»iKiwa are 
incorporated with them. Their prim ijal 
\iUage(< wore at I>e-ert lak<' ( Vieux Des- 
ert), Flaml>eau lake, Pelican lake, Lac 
Coort Oreilles, Lac Chetec, Pokwaawon, 
and Mononimikan lakCi m.) 



Be-teB««ik<«a-aMff*'-~Ba]ni» In Ind. All. Rep., 
85,1860. B»>lda<«k'eeM^*«lb^iIg.— Warren In 



Minn. Hi^t. Soe. OoU.. V. 88 1888. flttaalitaf- 
kiiatpiteir— W. Jones, infn. 1906 (correct fona). 

Betty's Neck. A jdacc in Middlelwro, 
Plymouth co., Ma^s., where 8 Indian 
families lived in 1793, and took its name 
from an Indian woman ! Drake, Hk. Inds., 
bk. 3, lU, 1848 ). The |>eople seem to have 
been Nemasket and subject to the Warn- 
panoag. (j. m.) 

Biara. A subdivision or settlement of 
the Tehoeoo, formerly on the lower Rio 

FiUTtf nr the Fucrtt'-Mayo divide, n. n. 
binaloa, Mexico. — Urozw v Berra, *«c<>g., 
5a, 1804. 

Blaaswak {p<ii/ninn'i, 'dried,' as when 
meat is hung over lire until smoke«l and 
drie<i; it mav al.«*o n-fcr to meat hung on 
apoletodry In the.sun. — W. J. ). AChij)- 
pewa chief, &lm known as Byiauswa, H>n 
of Biauswah, a leading man of the Loon 
gens which reside*! on the s. shore of L. 
Superior, 40 m. w. of I^i Puiute, n. w. Wis. 
He was taken prisoner by the Fox In- 
dians when a 1n)v, but was saved from 
torture antl <leatli by his father, who 
I »ecai I le a voluntary substitote. A fter the 
death of his father he moved with his 
Iteople to Fond du Lac. Bein^ made 
chief he led the warriors of various bands 
in an expedition ag:ainst the Sioux of 
Saudy lake and su(ree<led in driving the 
latter from their village, and later the 
Sioox were forced to abandon their vil- 
lages on Cass and Winnipeg lakes and 
their stronghold on Ix'ech lake, whemv 
they moved westward to the headwaters 
of Minnesota r. The Chippewa nnder 
Biauswah were thase who settled in the 
country of the upper Mississippi about 
1768 (Minn. Hist. Coll.-, v, 222, 1885). 
Thedateof hisdeatli i> md recorded, but 
it probably occurred not long after the 
date named. (c\ t. ) 

Bibiaaa. A fonnt>r rancheria, probably 

of the Papago, in n. w, Sonora, Mexico, 

between Busanic and Sonoita^ near (or 

pf)ssibly identical with) AnamiC. Itwas 

visited by Kino in 1702. 

Sta BiUaaa. — K i n o 1 1 706 ) quoted by Bancroft. No. 

Mox. Htntr- 1, w. Ism;. 

Bible translations. The Bible hm bei'ii 
Minted in part or in whole in :i2 Indian 

langtiaiies n. of Mexi<'o. In 18 one or 
more |K)rtions have been printed; in 9 
others the New Testament or more has 
appeared : and in 5 languages, namelv, the 
Massac huset, Cree, Ijibrador Ks&imo, 
8antee Dakota, and Tukkuthkatchin, the 
wlidle Bible is in print. 

The Norwegian lui.ssioiiaries, Hans and 
Fml lifeede, were the lirst to translate 
any part of the Bible into (ireiMdand 
EJsaimo, their \ersion of the New Testa- 
ment Ki ing j)rinte«l in part in 1744, and 
as a whole m 1766. A reviaon of this 
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translalion, by Ott<> Knlfiring, was twice 
priutcd l>eforo theclnsi^ ot the ISth cen- 
tury; and in 1B22 the Moravian Brethraa 
lirotisrht out a mnv translation, whirh ran 
through several editions. Isearlv thrtv- 
<|cuirters of the Old Testament was'i >rinted 
in the f»ame language between 1S1*1' and 
ItsKi, wlien the work was diswntinueii. 
In l4ibrador K.'skiino the earliefst urinte*! 
Bible t«*xt was thf Harrmmy of tfic (ioa- 

})el8, which appeartnl in IhOO. Thiai was 
ollowwl by the (30Sf)el of St John in 
1810, the (•niiiplete New Testament in 
1840, and all ol the Old Testament Ih-- 
tween 18:^4 and 1W7. In other I-^kimo 
languages there were printed : I n Labrador 
Eskimo sonic New Tij-tatuent extracts in 
1878 and the Four Gosj>t lH in 1897, trans- 
lated by K. J. Peck; in the Aleutian 
Unalaska dialet t, with adaptation alst» to 
the Atka dialect, John Veniaminoffs 
translation of St Matthew's (josj>el in 
1848; and in Kaniagniiut, Elia^Tisnnoff's 
translation of the same Go8i)el, also in 1 848. 

Four languages of the AthaMU9can fam- 
ily have been providinl with Bible trans- 
lations. Tilt' (i.iv;jK ls wtTi' translateil by 
Kobeit McDonald and printed in the 
Takknthkntchin language of Mackenzie 
r. in 1S74. and the whole Bible in 1S!>8. 
In the Chipewyan Archdeacon Kirkby'a 
translation of the Uofipeli appeared in 
1S78 and flic whole New Testament in 
1881 ; in the Etchareottine, Kirkby 's trans- 
lation of St John's Gospel in 1870, and 
Bishop T'onipa-'s of the Xt \v Testament 
between 1883 and I8U1; and in the Tmir 
tine, A. C. Garrioch*B version of 8t Mark's 
Gospel in 18H(]. 

Translations have been made into 13 
languages of the .A lgon<|uian family. In 
the Crrc, William Ma:-oir> work com- 
priees several e^liiiuuHi ol the iiospel of 
8t John made l>etweeii 1851 and 1857, 
the complete New Testament in 1859, 
and the whole Bible in I8«l-ti2. Arch- 
dea<>on Ilunter'a version of three of the 
(lospcls in the same language apjwan^d 
in lH.'»;i-ij.j (reprinted in lS7ti-77). Bishop 
Horden's Four Gosj>el8 in Cree wae 
printcl in 18o9, and his coniplct*' New 
Testament in 1870. In the Abnaki, St 
Markka Gospel, translated bv Wzokhi- 
lain, was printcil in 1844; in the Micmac, 
lici^inning with the printing of 8t Mat- 
thew's Ciosi>el in 1S53, Mr Kand con- 
tinneil at work until the whole New 
Testament wa.s published in 1871-75, 
l)esi(Us the books of <ienesis, Exothis, 
and the I'sulms; and in the Malecitc, St 
John's ^i08i>el, also translated by Kami, 
came out in 1870. The Mib^Hachtiset Ian 
guage, which comes next in geographical 
or<ler, wa.s the first North American In- 
dian language into which any Bible trans- 
lation was made; John Eliot b<%an his 



Natick version in 165,3 and Onii^hed it 
in l(i61-t)3, with a revised edition in 
1680-85. In 1709 Experience Mayhew 
published Ids translation, in the Wamjia- 
noag ilialect of Martha's Vineyard, of 
the Psalms ami St John's Gospel. In 
the Delaware, Dencke's translation of the 
Epistles of .St John was printed in 1818, 
ZeisWrger's Hannony ol the Cio8p«*l« in 
1821, and Lu( kt idiadV^i Scripture Narra- 
tives in 1838. In Chi|)j)e\va, the earliest 
translations were those of tlie ( itjspels of 
St Matthew and St John. l)y I'eler and 
John Joucii, printed in 182U-;iJ. There 
are three complete translations of the 
New Testament in this language: One 
bv Edwin James in 1833, another l»y 
Henrv Blatchford in 1844 (reprinted in 
1856 and 1875), and a third by F. A. 
O'Meara in 1854 (renrinted iii 1874). 
O'Meara also tran.slateo thePsjilms ( 1 S5ti i 
and the Pentateuch ( 1861 ),and McL>onald 
translattnl the Twelve Minor Prophets 
(1874). In the Shawnee language, St 
Matthew's Gc^jpel, by Johnston Lykins, 
was printed in lft.% and a revi.«ion in 
1842, and St John','- (iospel, by Francis 
Barker, in 1846. In the Ottawa, Meeker' e 
translation of 8t Matthew and 8t John 
a|)iieare<l in 1841-44; in the Potawatomi, 
8t Matthew and the Acts, by Lykins, in 
1844; in the Biksika, 8t Mattnew, bv 
Tims, in 1S90: in the Arapaho. St Luke, 
by Kobertii, in 1903; and in the Cheyenne, 
the Gospels of 8t Lnke and 8t John by 
Petter, who has pnl ilishedalsosome other 
portioiia of the Bible. 

Three languages of thelroqnoian fiimily 
Ix>8seFs part.-^ ol* the P.iMi". In "Vf.'liawk, 
extracts from the Bible were i>rinte<l as 
early as 1715; the Gospel of 8t Mark, 
li\ Brant, in 17S7: and St John, bv Nor- 
ton, in IHUo. Between 1827 antl 1836 
the H'st «»f the New Testament was trans- 
lated 1,y H. A. Hill, W. Ilet^s, and J. A. 
Wilkes?, and the wliole was printed in 
successive parts. A new version of the 
(ifwpels, by Chief Ona.'^akonrat, was 
printinl in 1880. The only i>art of the 
Old Testament in Mohawk is Isaiah, 
printeil in 18^S9. In the Seneca Innfrnaire, 
St Luke, by Harris, vvu.-i printed in 1829, 
and the Four Gospels, bv A.'^her Wright, 
in 1874. In the Cherokee lanjruage St 
Matthew's Gospel wiis trauhlateil by 
S. A. Worcester an<l printe<i in 182«, the 
other Go?;iH>!s and the Epistles following, 
until the complete New Testament was 
is^^ned in 18tk). Geneds and Exodus, 
n\m by W'orcester, were printed in 1856 
and 1853, resi>ectively, besides some por- 
tions of the l4alms, ^x>verbe, and Isaiah. 

The two languages of the Muskhogean 
family ihut come into our record are the 
Choctaw and the Creek. In Choctaw, 
three of the Goepel8| translated by Al- 
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fml Wrijrlit, wcro priiite<l as early as 
1831, ami the foiunlule New Testaiuerit, 
by Wriffht and Byinpton, in 1»4H. The 
I*('iitaten( h, the hist^>ri< al Im )<)k« of the( )ld 
Tej'tauient, and the I'mliuM, by Wright, 
Byinjrt<»n, and K<lwardH, eameoutlwtween 
1H.VJ and 1SM»5. In ( 'reek, St Jofin'H ( Joy- 
pel. tnin.«latt'd by I>avis and I>ykin8, was 
printe<l in lS->.'>; another version, by 
Ibu kner, in is^id; au'l tlie whole New 
Te^tanlent. by Mrs UobertH»n ami othere, 
between 1H7."» an<l 1887; and Genesis and 
the Psahng, by the panie, in 189:M»6. 

Only twu langu^KeH of the Siouan fam- 
ily, the Ssntee Dakota and the Mandan, 
are represent*-!! in H-riptiiral translatioiis. 
I'ortionsof the Bible were translated into 
the former by Benville and printe<I m 
i-arlv a** IHIW; the whole New Testament, 
bv ki);>;s and others, wa-s pnblished in 
1865; the Old Testament, by Willianison 
and Rijfp', wasfinishe*! in 1877; andare- 
vinecl e«lition of the ecjinplete Bible was 
if*iueil in 1880. A small volume of 
hymnH and scriptural selectionH, trans- 
lated into Mandan by Rev. C. F. Hall, 
wa*i publi.'ihetl in 1905. 

The Caddoan languun ia repreaeated 
by a email Tolnine of Bible tranalatione 
and hvmns in .Arikam, bf Kev. C. F. 
Hall (1900; 2ded., enlarged, 1»05). 

In the Nex Ptnrf laniaruaire, of the 8ha- 
haptian famil\ , St Matthew's (iospel, by 
Spalding, was twice printed (in 1845 and 
1871 ); and St John, by Afneue. appeared 
in 1S7B. In flic Kwakintl lanj;naj:e, of 
the Wakaahan family, A. J. Uall's trau»- 
lation of the Goepela of 8t Matthew and 
St John came out in 1882-84 and the Acts 
in in the Tsimshian language, of 

the ChimmeHvan fannly, the Four 6oe- 
|*els, translate<l by William Duncan, were 
printed in 188.5-89; ami in the Ni»ka lan- 
guage J. B. McCullagh began work on 
the Gospels in 1894. In the Haida lan- 
soage, of the Skittajretan family, trans- 
UtionH of three of the (rOHpeln and of the 
Actf», by Charles Harrison and J. U. Keen, 
were printe«l in 1891-97. 

Commit the varion.«« bibliojjniphies of 
Indian lantruaeeti, by J. ('. Tillint:, jxib- 
litihed a!4 bulletins by the Bureau ol Amer- 
ican Bthnohjf;^'. See Hooks in Judian 
tntiyuagest Dietumoriei, Eliot liihle, Peri- 

fjilitrth. (W. B. ) 

Bieam. A Vacjui nettlement on the ». 
liank of the lower Hio Yaipn", h. \v. Sono- 
ra, Mexico, with an estimate<l jxipulation 
. .f i^.«HX) in 1849. 

■i«*in. — V«la»oo, Noticiaii do Sonorw, St. 1850. 
Bicaa. — Miihlcnpfordt quoted by Buncnift. Nat. 
Bmc->. I. iKVj. Baatuima Trinidad Vieam.— 

Oro/<->> y Bf mi. 'Jfip*;.. iV>, WA (or Bicain ). 

Bieheehie. A Tarahuuiare settlement 
on the headwaters of the Rio Conchos, 
Ut. 2.s« long. 107« lO', Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Uroaco y Berra, Geog., 323, 
1864. 

Boll. 90--06 10 



Bidai (Cad(lo for ' bruslnvoo<l,' proba- 
bly referrin>{ to tlie peculiar j;rowthchar- 
aeteriatic of therepion). Anextinet tribe, 
supposcil ti' lmvi'l« li>ritr«»d totheCaddojin 
stock. wii()>e villages were 8c-attered over 
a wide territory, Imt prindpally about 
Trinity r. , Texas, while some were as far N. 
a.s t he Neches or beyond. A creek empty- 
ing into Trinity r.* between Walker and 
Madi.mn cos., Tex., Ijears the name of 
the tril)e, as did ali»o, according to 1.^ 
Harpe, a small Imy on the cout N. of 
Matayorda bay. A muid)er f>f jr(H>>j:mphic 
names ilerive<l from this tril>e survive in 
the re^fion. The tribal tradition of the 
Bidai is that they wen- tlie oMest inhalii- 
tants of the country where they ilwelt. 
This iH'lief may have strengthened 
tribal pride, for although the 15i«lai 
were surrounded by tril>efl l)elonging 
tfj the Caddo oonfe<leracy, the people 
long kept their imlejiendence. They 
were neighlM>r>i of the Arkokisa, who 
livecl on lower Trinity r. and may have 
been their allies, for a<'t*ordingto Lallarpe 
(1721) they were on friemlly terms with 
that tril)e while thev were at war with the 
people dwelling on Matagorda bay. Dur- 
ing the latter part of the 18th i^ntnrx* 
the Bidai were reported to l)e the chief 
intermediaries between the >'rench and 
the Ai)ache in the trade in firearms; later 
they suffere<l from the political di.«iturl>- 
ances incident to the controversy between 
the Spaniards ami the French, as well as 
from intertribal wars ami the introdut'- 
tion of new diseases. As a result rem- 
nants of different villages combined, and 
the olden trihal or-ranizatii'n was broken 
up. Little is known of their customs and 
beliefe, which were probably similar to 
those of tlie surroumling trilies of the 
Caddo confederacy. They lived iu fixed 
habitations, cultivated the soil, hunted 
the buffalo, which ranged through their 
territory, and were said by tiibley in 1805 
to have had "an excellent character for 
h<tnestyand punctuality." .\t that time 
tliey numbered about 100, but in 177ti-7 
an epidemic carried off nearly half their 
nuiniM^r. About the middle of the HHh 
centurya remnHUt of the Bidai were liviug 
in a small village 12 in. from Montgom- 
ery, Tex., cultivating maize, nerving as 
cott4)n pickers, and l)earing faithful alle- 
giance to the Texans. The women were 
still skilled in basketry of "curious de- 
signs and great variety." The few sur- 
\-i v(^n« were probably incorporated by the 
Caddo. (.A. c. F. ) 

Badiea. — Kor, Tnivels. 122. 1K16. Bfiadeyes.— h>I- 
WHnl. lILst. Te.K., 92. 188fi. Badaia.— Frt'ticli, Hist. 
Coll. L.H.. n. 11, 1KT5. Baddiea.— Bnickfiiridge. 

ViewHof 1^..M.181.V Bedeea Ibi<l..H7. Badiaa.— 

Sibley ( IfOoj.ni.st.SkflcheM.Vl.lso;. Bidaia.— Rob- 
in, Vo)-. Louisintie, in. 14. IsC". Bidaiae*. — Soc. 
Mex. Geo(f.. 26»». 1M70. Biday.— n<H-. of 171»-21 In 
MafKry. D6c.. vr. Ml. im;. Bidayea — La HnrT« 
{CO. 1721). ibid.. 341. Bidiaa.— Latliam In Tnui». 
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I'hiUd. S<K'. Ixjnd., 108. IHTiC. duMmigdo.— Kor. 
Tniv.. 1^2. IHUi (jfivfii HH their <i\vti minu'). 
Eedai*. — F(K>ti\TcxH>i. I, -'99. IMl. Sprinc Onekt.— 
Ibid. Vidae*.— Mi-ziiTfJ* ll77>*) qiioton hv Han- 
injfl, No. MfX. Stales, i. 64.1. IHMl. Vidais.— 
Frciu'h. Hint. Coll. La., Il, ILlhTV Vidayt. — Doc 
503 (1791-92) in Texaj* State nrchivi's*. vivai*.— 
Doc. of Aug. 26, IT.Vi, ibid. 

Bidamarek. An indefinite division of 

the P(inii) of California, the name l>eing 

applied l>y the Poino of upj»er Clear lake 

to the inhabitant:* of the region w. r)f them 

on Kusi^ian r., an dirtingui.^hed from the 

Danoinarek, or hill ])eople, of the name 

region, (iildw, in ISol, nientioni^^l the 

Bc<lahmarek a« living with the Shanel- 

kayain a valleyajiparentlyat the sonrceof 

the E. fork of RuK^^ian r. ; an«l ISIcKee, in 

the 8ame year, gave the Medainaree, said 

to numljer 150, As* inhabiting with the 

Chanetkai the hills dividing the waters 

of Clear lake from Eel {sic) r. (a. !„ k.) 
BedAh-marek. — fJibbs (IK'tl i in .S-hoolfnift, lud. 
TribOH. III. m. \x:>S. Ke-dama-rec— Mt Keo ) 

in Sen. Kx. Dor. 4. Ifid ("onK-, >']*cv. jief*.. ls.'>3. 

Big Bill. A I'aiute chief. He led the 
Indians who aided the notorious Mormon 
John 1). l.^e in the Mountain Meadow 
massacre in s. w. I'tah on Sept. 11, 1857. 

Bi^ Canoe. A Kalispel war chief who 
accjnire<l considerable notoriety as a 
leailer in battle. He was born in 17*.>9 
and died in 18K2 at the Flathead agency, 
Mont. (t- T.)' 

Big Chief. An Osage village 4 m. from 
the .Mission in Ind. T. in 1H5(); pop. .m 
Big-chief.— Siiu-t, West. Mi.ssions. a/v^ 18(3. 

Big Cypress Swamp. A Seniin(»Ie set- 
tlement, with 78 inhabitants iti 1H.S0, sit- 
uated in the "Devil's (iarden" on the N. 
edge of Big Cypress swamp, 15 to 20 m. 

w. of \j. OkeechoU'e. Monroe co., 
Kla. — MacCaulev in 5th Hep. B. A. E., 
47S, 1HK7. 

Big Foot iSi-tanka). A Hunk])apa 
Sioux chief, of the Cheyenne River res., 
S. I>ak.. leader of the band of about 300 
men, women, and children who fl»-il from 
the reservation after the killing of Sitting 
Hull in the autumn of ISW, intending to 
join the hostiles in the Bad-lands. They 
were intercepted by tr<Mn>s on Wounded 
Knee cr. and surrenderiHl, but in at- 
tempting todissirm the Indians a contlict 
was precipitated, resulting in an engage- 
ment in which almost the entire band, 
including Big Foot, was exterminateil, 
Dec. 18JK). See Moonev in 14th Hep. 
B. A. E., 1896. 

Bi^ Hammock. The most po]nilous 
Seminole settlement in central Moridain 
1821; situated n. of Tampa bay, probably 
in Hill.'<lx)ro co. — Bell in Morse, Rep. to 
Sec. War. :M)7, 1H22. 

Big-island (translation of the native 
name Amtiiif' . \ former Chero- 

kee settlement on Little Tennessee r., at 
Big island, a short distance below the 
mouth of the Tellico, in Monnn' co,, 



Tenn.; not to l)e confounded with Ix>ng- 
island town Inflow Chattanooga. — M<x)ney 
in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 50S, 1900. 
Amiye'l-e'rwa.— M(Kmev. op. rit. Big Island. — 
Koyro in 7>th Kep. B. A. K., map, 1M.H7. Kiala- 
quo.— TinilK-rlftke. Memoir, map. 17t>2. Hila- 
qa«. — Barlnim. Travels, 372, 1792. 

Big Jim. The i)oi)ular name of a noted 
full-blofKl Shawnee leader, known among 
his people as Wammeepto, '(iives light 
as he walks.' His English name was 
originally Dick Jim, corrupted int<i Big 
Jim. He wsw lH)rn on the Sabine n*s., 
Texas, in 1834, and in 1872 lH»came chief 
of the Kispicothalwind, commonly known 
a.s Big Jim's band (»f Absentee Shawnee. 
Big Jim was of illustrious lineage, his 
grandfather iH'ing Te<nimseh and his 
father one of the signers of the "Sain 




eio JIM ( Shawnee) 



Houston treaty" between the Clierokee 
and affiliated tril)e8 and tlie Republic of 
Texas, Feb. 23, 1836. He was probablv 
the most conservative meml)er of his 
tribe. In tin* full alxtriginal Udief that 
the earth was his mother and that she 
mu.'^t not be wounde<i by tilling of the 
soil, he refusetl until the last to receive 
the allotments of land that had l)een 
forced upon his band in Oklahoma, and 
used every means to overcome the en- 
(•roachmetits of civilization. For the 
purjwse of Hnding a place where his |>et>- 
pie would 1k' free from molestation, he 
went to Mexico iti 19(K), and while there 
was stricken with smalliHJX in August, 
and died. He was succeeded by his only 
son, Tonomo, who is now (liK)o) about 
30 years of age. 

Big Kettle. See •S'oiiojoimM^d. 
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Big^ Month. A chief of the Brule Sioux, 
thougli an Oglala by descent. A cotitem- 
porary of Spirted Teal, and as higlily re* 
jiardeii by hj< trilK' for his manly and 
warlike qualities as the latter, though of 
I«S8 historirial note. He is spoken of 

lln.l. Aff. , 3ir., IKOn) as oiK-nf the 

principal chiefs at Whetstone agency on 
the Minmnri, where most of the Bnil^ 

and ()i:lal:i hands had jratlirn-d. Tlie 
Stand taken by Big Mouth in reference to 
the relations of the Sionx with the whites 
cans«'d hitn to gain nteadily in influence 
and bower. Spotted Tail, having visited 
Washington and other cities, where he 
wa«* much feted, returned with clianmHl 
views jt*" t») the Indian policy, a fact 
geimi uiMm by Big Month todisiVarage his 
rival. K»-alizin^' th;it tin- tide was turn- 
ing against liini, »Sputteil Tail, in 1873 or 
1874, called at the lodgeof Big Month, who 
on apiK'arinir at the <'ntrance %va« svizod 
by two warriorH an<l held by them while 
Spotted TbU shot him dead. ic.r.) 

Big-niTiBh. A noted we«trm Cherokee, 
known to the whites alno a-* Ilanl-inuHh 
and among bis people as (Tatun''waMi 
('bread nja<lc into halls or Imnps' i, killed 
by the Texans in i s;w.— Mooney in lyth 
Bep. B. A. F... lit<H). See Bowl. 

Big Veck. S<>e )l<niuiihit'nfjn. 

Big Aock. X imni on ^^hiav\i).si^ r., 
in lower Michigan, at which in l.s20the 
Cliippewa had a reservation. — Saginaw 
treaty (1820) in U. S. Ind. Treaties, 142. 
1873. 

Big Swamp Indians. A name applied 
to {Seininnlf, principally of the Mika.«uki 
division, near Mioco«ukei» lake, Leon co., 
F1a.~McKeaney and Halt, Ind. Tribee, 

U, 157. 18.>t. 

Imc Bwanp ladiau.— Ibid. 

Big Tree. See Adtn-ette. 

Bihi Xoalo. One of the 5 hamlets com- 
po-iii_' the Choctaw town of Imongal- 
asha.— Ilalbert in Mim, Hist Soc. Publ., 
▼I, 432, 1902. 

Biktasatetase ('very lja*l Icxljres*': a 
Crow name) . A 8ubtril»e or band of the 
Crows or of wme neighl»oring tribe; 
I>an*ntiy thv name as AMhiapkawi. 

Mo. V«t.. «». im. a&-te'<«»4»^'-w.— Ibid. 

Biloxl. A name of tinrertain meaning, 
aj»j«areiitly truui the Chixtaw languagi>. 
Th» \ rail them^elvefl Tiimh hat/n, * first 

f»e«>ple.' A suiall Sinuan trilx' iforraerly 
iving in a, MiK^is^ifipi, now nearly or quite 
extinct. The Bdoxi were aapt>o}ied to 
l>eli»n<r to tfte Mu><kho<^m slmk until 
<»atfl<'het vi.<iie<l the ."urvivorsof tlie trilie 
in Louisiana in 1S86 and found that many 
of the Words h<>r«' stntn^r re?»einhlan(»<' to 
thoe«eiii Si< luan lungiiagef, a determination 
folly su Instantiated in 1892by J. Owen Dor- 
«ev. To what |>articulargroupo! tin Si( >u- 
aii iamtly the tribe is to be asHigued Urn not 



been determined; but it is probable that 
the cloHi>ist affinity is withJDorsey's Dhegi- 
ha gntup, so called. Thefirst direct notice 

ot the Hiloxi is that hy lU'iville, who 
found them in 16iW al>out Biloxi bay, on 
the gnlf coast of Mifnineippi , in connection 
with two other .«niall tribes, tlie I'aska- 
guJa and Moctohi, the three together 
nnnibering only about 20 cabins ( Margrv, 
IK'c, IV, 1«5, 1H8(>). The Biloxi removeil 
to the w. shore of Mobile bay in 1702. 
In 1761 JeffervH Hpoke of them as having 
iH'en N. K. of Cat ul., and of their Hub.'H?- 
uueut removal to the m. w. of Pearl r. 
nntchins» in 1784, mentions a Bliozi vil' 
la;.'e on the w. side of the Mifi>»iBHippi, a 
little below the Paiikagula, contiiining 
30 warriors. Awording to Sibley ( 1 806) 
a part of the Biloxi came uifh wnie 
French, from near Pensacola, alM)Utl7«3, 
and settled first in Avoyelles parish. La., 
on Rc<l r.. wlit-nce they " moved liijjher 
up to Iia|»ide liayou, antl Irum thence to 
the mouth of Uigula de Bondieu, a divi- 
sion of lied r., about 40 m. helow Xatehi- 
toch, where they now live, and are re<l need 
tf) about 3() in number." Berguin-Duval- 
lon (IS06^ mentions them as in two vil- 
lages, one on Hed r., 19 leiigues from tlie 
Mis?^isHippi, the other on a lake calleil 
Avoyelles^. He al.«o refers to some af= Vx in^ 
wanderers on Crncodile Ijayon. 8ehool- 
craft said thev i i; l)ere<l 55 in 1S25. In 
1«28 (Bui. Soe. -Mex. Geog., 1870) tliere 
w ere 20 families of the triln? on the i:. hank 
of Nwhes r. , Tex. Porter, in 1829 ( School- 
craft, Ind. Trilx«, iii, 596), gave the num- 
IxT as (>5 living with the Caddo, Paska- 
gula, and other small triln-s on Red r., 
near the Texas frontier, and in 1840 But- 
ler and Learis found a Biloxi camp on 
Little r., a tributary of the Brazos in 
Texas, about two days' journey from the 
latter stream. After this little was heard 
of tlieiu until ISSf'i. According to (Jat- 
schet there were in that year a few Biloxi 
among the Choctaw and Caddo, bnt he 
visitwl <mly those in AvoyelTes iiarisb. 
La. in 1892 Dorsey found about a dozen 
of the tribe near Leoompte, Bapidee 
l>ari,<h, La., hut none remained at A\n- 
velles. From the terms they used and •> 
information obtained Donney concluded 

that prior to tlie ei>iiiin<rof the whites the 
men wore the hrecchcioth, a belt, livings, 
moccasins, and garters, and wrapped 
around ttie h(»dy a skin rohe. Featner 
beaddri-sses and necklaces of Xnnw, and 
of the bills of a long-legged redbird (fla- 
inin^o'."( were Moru, as also were nosiv 
rings ajid earrings. The dwellings <»f the 
people reeembled those found among the 
northern trilwH of the same family, one 
kind similar to the low tent of the fVsage 
and Winnel)ago, the other like ilie high 
tent of the T)akota, Omaha, and others. 
It is said they formerly made pottery. 
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Tht v nui'lc u nfMleti howlfj, lioni :in<1 Ixiiic 
iu»pieii»t;ulH, ami baf<kt't»». Tattooing wat^ 
practised to a limite«l cxU'iit. Ot^^-ent 
was thnmjfh tlu* female lims ami thero 
was an elaborate Kvstem of kiiiwhip. The 
charge of cannibalism was matle apiinst 
them by one or two otlu-r triln-s; this, 
however, is proliahly incorrec^t. Dor- 
aey recorded the foU'owing clan names: 
Itaanyadl, Ontianyadi, and Nakhotod- 
hanyafli. 8e<' DotvVy in Pror. A. A. A.S., 
XI. II, 2«>7, Moon«-v, Siouaii Trilu-M of 

the East, Hull. 22. 15. A. K.. \X'M; MctuH- 
in loth Kep. li. A. K.. l.si'7, and the au- 
thorities cited lielow. 

Aamaii.— D«o. of 169» in French, Hist. Coll.. ii. 99, 
187ft. An*xi».— Maivry. D(h.:. iv. lis. Isso. An- 
■ooehy.— Ibervilh- dfiW) in Maixry. iK'f .. tv. 111. 
18S0 B»lux». — Hrown, West. (Jazi-tl., IM7. 
Salui*.— W(mm1 wanl. Ki-min., 25. 1H.W. Beloehy.— 
Nelll, HIrt. Minn.. 173. 1S.W. Beloot*.— Bull. ikK. 
M«'X. Ueog., 2fi7. 1H7(). Beloxi.— .«*'n. Kx. I><h-. 72. 
20th Cong., im, ix-".* BeluxiB.— DiK'. of 17«.l in 
N. Y. S>w. Col. Hist., Ml. ivjl. \s:m;. Beluxy.— 
Bloff. and Hist. M^ m. N. \v. Iji., .vj»;. inyo. 
■ll«e«.— Bcniuin-Huviillnii, Tnn. in La.. 97. 
180R. Billoxie.— Ex. DtK'. Jl. IMh Cong., 2fl 
pesf.. 5, IS2-'>. BilloxU,— Bulel Dumont. Louiw- 
Bn»- I, VM. 17.S:<. Bilocchi.— CJravier (1701) in 
Fn-ni-h. Hist. Coll., il. s-'^, l«7ri. Bilocchy. — Ibor- 
villf (1099) in Miirwry, D.'c. iv, 17J. Isni. Bil- 
ooci.— Ibid.,473. Biloccit.- Ibid. Bilochy.— Ibid. 
\M. Bilocohi.— Coxf, Canilana, 31. 1741. Bilo- 
eohy.— Ibid.. 30. Biloui.— Bt'rquin-1> n v al 1 on . 
Tmv. in La.. 91. IWti. Biloxi.— Sjiuvole (1700) in 
Manrr^', l>«>c.. 'v, 4.M. Isni. Biloxii.— Pfniomt 
(1699) "in Friiicli, ni>t. Coll., n. .x . :iH. l>«-.y. Bil- 

Sr.— HM?rvilK'(1700i in MiirKTv, 1 i v. 4-'.">.l'<st. 
Mi.— Mlohler in K. i«. .>^< c. War. 3J, Ikthi. Bil- 
oxi.— Mich ler (lhl'.») in H. K. Kx. I><><-. CT. 'Msl 
Cong.. If'tws''.. .'>. 1 •<>••. Binuxah. « iut>ihft, Caddo 
and Ytttiuwi MS., B. A. K.. GO (Caddo iiiinii- . 
Binu'xtiu'— Ihid.. 73. Blu'-kci.— Dor-iy, im 
1»*1 (Caddo namri. B'lukw.— <;at.M lifl. . 
B. A. K., l>vV' (Clioctaw nanu i. Bolixe*.— I'arUiT 
(lHr»») in."^<difK)l( ritf( Ind.Trilics, v,7ty.'. KVi, Bo- 
Uxie».— SfhcKiliTHl I itiid . i \ , .Vd. I^v'd. Boluxas. - 
Hibli-y, Hist. Skcli lu-s, mi, I'^Oti. Boluxei. — Kt•anl• 
in Stanford, Coinpond., .VCi, 1^7^. Boluzie. — Kiit- 
UTHtid I.t wl- in H. U. l»oc. 7f;, 2«»th I'oiiK.. 

2d ^< >^ . 1. 1^17 Boluxieg. HoniK'll. Tcxa-i, 110. 
IKIO. P*luxie«. — I'arktT il^.'>ti in .'^clioolmilt, 
In<l. TrllH"', V, 7l^-'. \<<-'\ Paluxsie*. — I'jirk. t I n- 
explon'd Tcxu.'., , 1 v<<> Poluk«algi.— ( ..is-. hct, 
Cre«'k M."*., B. A. iv crirk nanif). Poutouc»i«. — 
BoPinin-Dnvnllon, I ruv. in l,a , '.M. 1n». i ndn- 
jtriiK I. Tttn*ktBy'<». — 1 'or«i y m I'nw. A. .\. .\ S . 
XI. II, 267. IHBH (own nanK': varicnt.s an- Tmiik^ 
a»ya*1i, Thn/i-c Art»»A»<'', 'tir«t ju-ople't. 

Biorka (S\ve<i.: lijork (i. = Birch id.). 

An Aleut villajre on Biorka id. near Una- 

laska, Ala.'^ka. Pop. 44 in 1831, 140 in 

1880, 57 in 1890. 

Borka.— IvtrofT. lOth C<>nsn<<, Alaska, 20. ikm. 
flaydaakootkoi.— Elliott. Cond. AfT. AlUxka, 22n. 
1IW5 (intm Hlginak, written • Sithanak" by Sanor. 
quoted by Baker. Uii>>,'. Hid. Alaska. 1901: Alcnt 
name of the iHlund, siK • urled i, SecUnkov- 
■koe.— Veniamluof. Zapiski, ii. .W. IMO. Sida- 
nak.— Holmbeit, Ethnul. Skizz.. map. Bi- 
dankin.— Saner qooted by Baker, Geog. Dirt. 
Ala.«ka, 1901. VtfiNt*---Ventaiiiliiof quoted by 
Baker, ibid, (ownnams). 

Bireh Biyor. A local name applied to 
the Mask«')j:on (S\vaini)y Cn'e) n-s., m ar 
lower Saskatchewan r., iSaskatchewan, 
Canada, and to the Indians gathered on 
it.— Can. Ind. Aff., i^is^^im. 

Bird-ttOBM. A name given tu a class of 
ptehishwie stone objects o! undetermined 






piirfjofk', usually resembling or remotely 
sugKCtfting the form of a bird. In many 
cases the resenihlance is so slight that 
without the aid of a series of specimens, 
grading downward from the more real- 
istic bird representations tliroujih succes- 
sive si ni pi ifi cat ions, the life form would 
not be suggested. In its Amplest form 
the iKxly is an almost featnrele.'v bar 
of polished stone. Again, the ends are 
curved nnward, eiving a saddle shape; but 
usually tlie hearl, tail, and eyesare differ- 
entiated, and in 
the more graphic 
forms the tail is 
expanded and 
turned upward 
to balance the 
heail. The most 
remarkable fea> 
tiire is the |>air of 
projecting knol>s, 
often on rather 
slender s t ems, 
representing the 
eye.s, givingsome- 
wliat the effect of 
a iiorned animal. 
These objects are 
most j»lentifiil in 
the Ohio valley 
and around the 
great lakes, and 
otxmrsi>aringly in 
the S. and to the 
\v<*stward l>evond 
the Mississippi. 
Although many 
kinds of stone 
were uy<.'d in their 
manufacture, the 
favorite material 
was a banded 
slate which oc- 
curs over a wide 
area in the North- 
ern states an«l in 
Canada. They 
are shaj>ed with 
much care, Ix'ing 
symmetrical and 
highly polished. 
The underside is flat or slitrhtly con«^ve, 
and there are two perforations at tlie ex- 
tremitiet of the base intended to serve in 
attaching the figure to the surface of some 
objeitt, as a tablet, a pipe stem, a tlute, or a 
staff or baton, or to some part of the cos- 
tume, or t< • the hair. There is good reason 
to believe that these and the various re- 
lated objects— banner stones, boat-stonee, 

et<'. had kindred u>es in reliL'ioti.s cer^ 
monyor magic ^see J'ruhkinatiail >>hj>rt*). 
Gillman (Smithson Rep. 1878, 1874) was 
informe<1 hv an a<:e<l ( nip]>e\va "that in 
olden time these ornaments were wi>ni on 
the beads of Indian women, but only after 
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marriage, and «jgsrestfi that the binl- 
HtoneH may have Hymlx»lize<l the hrcKMllnj; 
binl. AhVwtt (Primitive IndiiHtry, 'MO) 
piiblit<ho<l a statement orifrinatitiK with Dr 
E. Stirling', of Cleveland, Ohio, that "pueh 
bird ettifiies, made of w<mm1, have been no- 
tii-e<l anionfr the Ottawa of ( Jrand Trav- 
erw- l>ay, Mich., fastened to the top of 
the heads of women as an indication that 
they are prejfnant." The probabilitv, 
however, is that thene bird-etones we're 
UHed or worn by the men rather than bv 
the women, and Cushing's theorv that 
tliey were attached to a plate and fi"xe<l to 
the hair is plausible. 

See Ablwtt, Trimitive InduHtrj', 1881; 
Beauchamp in Bull. N. Y. State Mus., 
18«7: Boyle in Rep. Minister of l-Miica- 
tion. Ontario, 1S»5; Fowke (1) in 13th 
Hep. B. A. K., 189«, (2) Archjeol Hist. 
Ohio, I«02; (iillman in Rep. Kmithson. 
Inst. 1873, 1874; Moorehead, (1) Bird- 
stone Ceremonial, 1899; (2) I»rehist. 
Impls., 1900, (3) in Am. Anthrop., ii, 
1900; Ran in Smitli.Mon. Cont., xxii, 1876; 
S<-h<»olcraft, Ind. TriU-a. i-vi, 18ol-or); 
Sipiier and D-.iviw in Smithwn. Cont., i, 

1H48. (W. H. II.) 

Bird woman. See Soitujatien. 
Bit. .\ Chnmashan villajre w. of Pue- 
blo de las Canoas (San Buenaventura), 
Ventura co., Cal., in 1542.— Cabrillo 
(1542) in Smith, Col. I)o<-s. Fla., 181, 1857. 

Buani. A Pima .settlement 8 lesigues s. 
w. i.f Cabon-a, in the present Sonora, 
Mexico, of w hich it was a visita in S|>an- 
ish colcmial times. Pop. 178 in 1730. 
BUmu — Kudo EiisHyo(17»VJK 152. IWvl. JeauaHaria 
Buui.— ftoc.nf 1730 quoted by Bancroft. No. Mex 
statt-s. I. hu, iw*;. 

Biahkon. One of the towns forming 
the noted '^Sixtowns" of the Choctaw, 
.•'ituate*! a few miles from the present 
Garlandsville, in the n. part of Jasj^r 
oi.. Miss. 

Blshkoa.— ^iitbichct. VrwV Mijfr. \a'K., I IW IKHl 
Biahkon Tuwha.— Halt^ert in .\lu. Hist. Sw. Publ 
I. SKI. VA)\. ' 

BUsarhar ( ' Imlians with manv bri- 
dles'). .\ divisi<m of the Apache'under 
chiefs Grnxlegoya and Santos in I87.*t- 
"•'»•— White, Aj»a<he Names of Indian 
Tril>es, MS., B. A. K. 

BUsAshm {R'tMn-nttha, ' bla4-kl)erries are 
ri|>e there). A former ClxK-taw town on 
the w. 9i<le of Little Rock cr, Newton 
CO., Ga. Judging from the stoiu> imple- 
ments and other d<''bris lying pcattere<l 
over itf site, the town covere<l an area of 
a»M>nt lOacrt-s, making it a rather small 
town as CluM-taw towns were generally 
built.— Brown in Miss. Hist. Sot;. Publ.', 
VI, 442, 1902. 

Biakkp*.— KotnHn». Florida, map. 177i ( pmlmlilv 
Mfiituiil). 

Bistchonigottine. A division of the 
Kt« ba'»ttiru' ou Bistcho lake, Mackenzie 
Ter., Canada. 



Bet-tchonlii-Oottini.— IVtilot. .Vutour du I^c dea 

H<«'lHVfM, 339, IHyi. 

Bithahotlhi (Navaho: 'red place on 
top,' referring to the color of the sand- 
stone rocks; the second /i = German rli. ) 
The name of a mesa, ami, bv extensi<m, 
of a valley in which a trailing store is 
8ituate<l, about half-way iK'tween Hol- 
brook and the Ilopi villages in N. E. Ari- 
zona. The mune is sometinu's employed 
to designate a group of ancient pueblu 
ruins in and near the vallev. 
BiddahoochM. — HotiKli In Rep. " Nat. Mu.-*. 1901, 
sue,. I90a. BitahoUi.— .Mutthew*-. .Navah.) Lv 
K»'iidH. 163. isy? (forrect Navaho namo: t -= tli, 
A (icrmanoh.Aoflh). 

Blthani ( ' folde<l arms'). A Navaho 
clan. 

Bi^a'ni.— Matthi-\v)> in Jonr. Am. Folk-lort-. Jii. 
108. lN*.«(»H-=th (. Bita'ni.— .MatthewM.. .Navaliu Leg- 
i-n<l.«*. M), lMy7 (/-th). 

BitQtnen. See Btnth, Cement. 

Black Beaver. A Delaware guide, l)oru 
at the jiresent site of Belleville, ill., in 
1806; ditnl at Anadarko, Okla., May 8, 
1880. He was present as inter]ireter at 




■LACK BEAVER ( DELAWARE) 



the earliest conference with the Co- 
manche, Kiowa, and Wichita tril>e«, held 
by Col, Richard I)o<igeon upjK'r Red r. in 
1834, and from then until the close of his 
days his services w ere constiuitly re<|uire<l 
by the ( Jovernmcnt and were invaluable 
to militarv an<l scit ntitic explorers of the 
plains and the Rocky mts. In nearly ev- 
ery one of the early transcontinental ex- 
l>e<litions he wjus the most intelligent and 
most Iru.sted guide and s«-out. 

Blackbird. .\ Chipj>e\va village, com- 
monly known as Black Bird's town from 
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A chief of tliat natiu'. whicli formerly 
existed on Tittilmwa^isee r., iSagiuaw co., 
lower Miclii^an, on a refwrvation sold in 

1S.".7. (.1. M.) 

Blackbird (Mukatai>enaise). A Pota- 
watomi chief who lived in the early part 

of tilt' irtfh (H'ntury. II*' \v:is cnnsf actioiis 
at tho masiimre of the garrison at Ft 
Dearborn, Ohica^), in Aug., 1812. 

Black Bob. The diirf of a Shawnee 
ban<l, originally a jiart of the Hatha- 
wekeia division of the Shawnee, q. v. 
Ahniit thi' year 1S"_V> tln-y si-parateil irom 
their kindretl, then living in e. Mi£>Monri 
on land granted to thein about 1798 by 
Baron CaroTulolt't, near Cn\H- (Jiranlcau. 
then in Spanish territory, and remove*! 
to Kansa.«<. where, hy treaty with their 
chief, Ulack l'>iil>, in lsr>4, they were jrivcn 
right.-j on the .Shawnee res. in that atatv. 
I'nder Blaclc Boh'e leaderBhip they re- 
fused to remove with tliereft of the trilw 
to Indian Ter. in 1808, hnt are now 
incorporated with them, either in the 
riieroke*' Nation or with the Al)sentee 
Shawnee. See tShawne4', and con}»ult 
llalhert in Gulf States Hist Mag.* i, no. 

6, v.m. (.1. M.) 

Black Do^. An Ona^e village, nanunl 
from its chief, 60 m. from the Mission, in 
Indian Ter., in 1850; i»op. 400.— Smet, 
West. Miss, and MinMonarit s, :i>=>, 186:1 

Black drink ( "Carolina tea" ; Catawba 
yaupon; Creekdssi-lnpi'iMi, 'small leavej;.' 
commonly abhreviate<l Atvi). A decm- 
tion, m name<l l)v Hritinh traders from 
its color, made by l>oiling leaves of 
the Ilfx (ruKine in water. It was em- 
ployed hv the 
tribes o^ the 
Gnlfstatesand 
ailjac cut re- 
gional "medi- 
cine" for cere- 
nionial jnirifi- 
licatiun. it 
was a power- 
fnl ag<'nt for 
the produc- 
tion of the 
nervoUiJ .«tatt' 
and di.'^ordered imagination necessary to 
"spiritual" |>ower. Hall (Rep. Nat. Mus., 
218, 1885) says tliat arnonu the Creeka 
the li(juid wa.s pn-jiaR il and dnink before 
COUncilH in ordiT. a.s they In lieviHl, to in- 
vigorate tlic mind and l>o<ly and j)repar«« 
for tliought and deluite. Jt w;i>ial.so usetl 
in the great " bu.«k " or annual green-eom 
thank.«giving. The action of the drink in 
strong inf union is jmrgativc, vomitive, and 
diuretic, and it wa.^ long thought that this 
was the only effect, but recent investiga- 
tion has shown that the plant contains 
caffeine, the leaves yielding a fjeverage 
with stimulating qualities like tea and 
coffee, and tliat excessive indulgence 




l«flT«y. IfJ, 



|)rofliii ('s similar nervous di.'*turl«nce. 
The plant was held in sreat esteem by the 
southern Indians, and the leaves were 
rollccti-d with care and formed an article 
uf tratle among the tribes (Griffith, Med. 
Bot.,1847). 'nie leaves and tend w shoots 
were gathered, dric'l, roasted, and store<l 
in bankets until needed. According to 
Gatschet the Creeks made three potions 
from cassine of »liffering strength for 
different uses. In itt^ preparation the 
leaves, having been roaster 1 m a pot, were 
adde<l to water and Intiled. Before 
drinking, the Indians agitate<l the tea to 
make it fr<»thy. Tea made from the /ter 
ntsxliii' is still soinetitnes nstnl by white 
peoi)le in localities where the shrub 
grows. Personal names referring to the 
black-drink ceremony were very com- 
mon, especially among the Creeks and 
Seminole. The name of Osceola (q. v.), 
the noted Seminole chief, is proi>erly 
Axi->/iiholit, ' Hlack-drink Singer." The 
drink was called aMi-litpulKl.-l by the 
Creeks. C. C. Jones (Tomochichi, 118, 
1868) (-alls the drink "foskey." See 
Gatschet, Creek JNIigr. Tx'g., ii, 56, 1S88, 
and works therein citcfl; Hale, Ilex Cas- 
sine, BuW. 14, Div. Botany, V. S. Dept. 
Agrirulturi', ls(»l. (w. n.) 

Blackfoot, Middle, North, and South. Ili- 
visions of the 8iksika proper, q. v. 

Black Fox (In^itl). A ]>rincipal chief 
of the Cherokee who, under the treaty 
of Jan. 7, 1806, hy which the Cherokee 
ceded nearly 7,(HK) stj. ra. of their lan<ls 
in Tennessee and Alabama, was given a 
life annnity of f 100. He was then an old 
man. In 1810, as a meml)er of the na- 
tional council of his tribe, be signed an 
enactment formally abolishing the ens- 
toiii of clan revenge hitherto tniiversal 
among the tribes, thus taking an im|jor- 
(ant step toward civilization. — ^Mooney 
in 19th Kep. B. A. F... S7, 1900. 

Black Hawk {Ma'kutawinusliekd'kd", 
from mn'knfawi 'it is black, minhi 'V>ig,' 
li'i^Lii" 'cliert,' the nanu> rrft rring to tlu 
description of a bin!, or .sparrow liawk. — 
W. J. ). .A sul>ordinate < nief of the Sauk 
an«l Fox Indians and leader in the Black 
Hawk war of 18;{2. He wtu* h<.rn at the 
Sauk village at the niouth of lioi k r., Ill,, 
in 17<57, ami beloiiL'eil to the Tluinder 
gens of the Sauk tribe. When only 15 
years of age he distinguished himself in 
war; and before he was 17, at the head 
of a war ])arty of voung men, he attacked 
an Osage camp of 100 persons and came 
away safely witli tlH> scalji of a warrior. 
The next party ihat he led out, however, 
he brought to a 'I -crted village, on ac- 
count of which all except 5 of his jiarty 
left him; but with thes?e he kept on ami 
brought away 2 .«calps with which to 
efface his disgrace. At the age of 19 lie 
led 200 Sauk and Foxes in a desperate 
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ent;a|;eiiient with an oiiual iiuiiiIht of 
0|<aire, dt'8trf»yin)f half •>! oj)|>oiientj», 
killing; 5 int'n aiul a wotnaii witli hin own 
huudn. In a 8ulN«e<jiU'nt raiil on the 
Cherokee his |i«rty kille<l 28, with a Iokh 

01 Imt": hut arnonj; the latter wa» his own 
father, who whh ^lardian of the tril>al 
nuN Heine, henee Itlack Ihiwk refraineil 
from war during; the 5 yearn following 
and endeavoreil to aeqiiire >rreater Hitler- 
natural i>ower. At the end of that time 
he went a^innt the Owa^re, <lewtrf»v«*<l a 
caiup of 4U KMigef, with the exi*eption uf 

2 women, and himself slew 1> |X'r>*onH. 
On a Hu))He<)uent ex|>e<lition a^rainst the 
Cherokee in revenjfe for hin father'^ 
death he found only 5 enemies, 4 men 
and a woman. The latter he carrie<l off. 
hut the men he reU'aml, deeming it no 
honor to kill few. 

On tlie outhreak of the war of 1812 
Black Hawk, with moft of his {KNtple, 
jointnl the HritiHh and fought for them 
throughout, eommitting many depreda- 
tions on the txirder settlements. Aftcr- 
wani, in opptinition to the hea«l rhief, 
Keokuk, who eultivat»*<l American fri«*nd- 
chip, he was leader of the Hritish symiia- 
thizer* who tra<le<I at .Maiden in prefer- 
ence to St Fx)uis. 

By treaty of Nov. 3, 1804, conclude*! at 
8t Louis, tfie Sauk and Foxes had agree<l 
to surrender all their lands on the h. side 
of the Missi.'«ij«pi, hut had In'en left un- 
disturlK'd untd the country should l)e 
thrown o|>en to settlement, -\fter the 
inclusion of the war of 1812, however, 
the stream of settlers pushe<l westwartl 
once more and In'gan to jKUir into the 
old Sauk ami Fox territory. Ke<»kuk 
and the majority of his ]>e<)i>l(>, Uiwing 
to the inevitahle, H<x>n move<l a«To«s the 
Missi8sii>pi into the pref*ent Iowa, hut 
Black I lawk declined to leave, maintain- 
ing that when he had signed the treaty 
oi St J^»ui« he had ln-cn <le«-«'ivcd re- 
garding its terms. At the same time he 
entered into negotiatiotis with the Win- 
nelwigo, P<»tawatf>nn, and KickajKM* to 
enlist them in concertetl op]KM<ition to the 
aggressions of the whites. 

By the spring of 18,'il so much friction 
ha<i taken place Ix'tween the settlers and 
Indians thaKiov. Reynolds, of Illinois, 
was induced to call out the militia. (Jen. 
(iaines, desiring to avoid the exp^ns*; of 
a demonstration, summone<l Black Hawk 
and his friends to a convention at Ft 
Armstrong, hut a violent scene f«illowe<l 
and the convention canie to nothing. 
On June 15 the militia left their camp at 
Hushville and marched upon Black 
Hawk's village. Finding that Black 
Hawk and his i)eople ha<l effecte*! their 
es<'a|»e shortly In'fore, they hurned the 
lodges. Imme<liately afterwanl (iaines 
demanded that all the ho(<tile warriors 



should present themselves for a peace 
talk, ann on .June 'M) Black Hawk and 27 
of his followers signtnl a treaty with (lov. 
Reynolds hy which they agri*e<l toalwtain 
from further hostililii-s and retire to the 
farther side of the Mississippi, 

During the following winter Black 
Hawk, like his great Shawn»H» pre<le<'»ti- 
s<»r, Tecumseh, sent emissari»'s in all 
directions to win various tril^es to his 
interest, and is sai<l to have endeavoml, 
though unsuccexsfully, to de8tn»y the au- 
thority of his own head chief, Keokuk, 
or commit him to a war against the 
whitt-s. On Apr. 1, 1832, (ien. Atkinson 
re<t»ive<l onlers to demand from the Sauk 
and Foxes the chief meml»ers of a Imnd 
who ha«l maKsicretl some Menominee the 



BLACK MA^K. (after CATllN ) 



vear Ix'fore. Arriving at the rapids of 
t)es Moines r. on the lOth, he found that 
itiack Hawk had recrosmnl the Missis- 
sippi 4 days |>reviously at the hea<l of a 
l>and estimatetl at 2,(XX), of wh(»m more 
than .T<H) w«'re warriors. Again the mili- 
tia wvrv chIUhI out, while .Atkinsoti sent 
word to warn the K'ttU-rs, and collected 
all the regtdar tro4H«s availahle. 

Meantime Black Hawk prcH'tH"*!!^! up 
Rock r., exiHM-ting that he would he 
joini'il hy the WinneUigo and I'otawat- 
omi, hut oidy a few small hiinds re- 
siM^ndtnl. Regiments oi militia were hy 
tliis time pushing up in pursuit of him, 
hut they were |>oorly disciplined an«l 
unused to Indian warfare, wlule jealousy 
existe<l among the commanders. Two 
hrigades under Isaiah Stillman, which 
had push(Hl on in close ptirsuit, were met 
hy 3 Indians In-aring a Hag of truce; hut, 
other Indians showing thenjs<>lv»'s near 
hv. trem-herv was feare<l, and in the con- 
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fusion one of fhe bearere of the flag was 
shot down. A poneral but <li8onlerly 
pursuit ot the reiuainder ensued, when 
the pursuers were suddenly fallen upon 
by Rlack Hawk at the head of 40 warriors 
and driven from the field (Mav 14, 1832) 
in a disgraceful ranft. Black flawk now 
let loose his follower^ icniinstthe frontier 
settlements, many (»i \siiich were burned 
and their occupants slain, but although 
able to cut off small kinds t>f IndiatiP trie 
militia and regulars were fur aouie time 
able to do little in retaliation. On June 
24 Black Hawk made an attack on Ajh 
ple KivtT fort, hut was* repulsed, and 
on the day following defeated Maj. De> 
ment's battalion, though with heavy loss 
to his own side. On July 21, however, 
while trying to cross to the w. side of 
Wisconsin r. he was overtaken by volun- 
teers under Gen. James D. Henry and 
cmshinijly drffated with a loss of 6S 
killed and mauv more wonnded. With 
the remainder oi his force he retreated 
to thf M5*-i.s>jij)pi, which lie reached at 
the mouth of Bad Axe r., and was about 
to eroes when intercepted by the steamer 
\y<trriiir, which shelled Iiis lainp. Tho 
following day, Aug. 3, the pursuiujg 
trootw under Atkinson came up with his 
lianti nrif! vdU-r a ih'<]»erat(" -triu'L'le 
killed or drove into the river mui-e than 
190, while 40 were captured. Host of 
l\umi who reached the other side were 
sulieequentlv cut off by the Sioux. 
Hlack Hawk and his principal warrior, 
Neafmpe, escapwl, however, to tlu' north- 
wanl, whither they were followcti and 
raptured by some Winnebago. Black 
Hawk was then wnt E. and confined 
for more than a month at Fortresa Mon- 
rt>e, Va., when he was taken on tour 
through the i rtucipal V.. l ities, every- 
where proving; object of the greatest 
interest In IB.i" In- a( commnied Keo- 
kuk on a second trip to tne K., after 
which he settle<l on Des Moines r. near 
lowHville, dying there Oct. li, ]S'.iH. Hi« 
remains, which had been ]>lacetl upon the 
surface* of the ground dreHse<i in u mili- 
tary uniform presentetl by (ien. Jackson, 
accompanied by a sword also preseiit4)d 
by JscKSon, a cane given by Henry Clay, 
and me<lals from Jackson, John Quincy 
Adam.'4, and thecity of Boston, were stolen 
in July, 1839, and carried away to St 
Ix)uis, where the Ixxly was cleanefl antl 
the bones sent to Quiiicy, lU., for articu- 
lation. On protest being made by Gov. 
I/icas of the t«'rritory of Iowa, the UoncH 
weru res'tored, but the sous of Black 
Hawk, being satisfied to let them stay in 
the govern" ir's othce, tin y iniiaiiicd tlit rc 
for some time and were later removed to 
the collections of the Rnrlington Geology 
ical an<l Historical S i * ' w here they 
were destroyed in 1^55 when the building 



containing them was burned. See Auto- 
bioL'r;i|.liv of Ma-ka-tai-me-she-kia-kiak, 
e<lii* «i l»v J. B. Patterson, 1882, a life by 
Snellin^', and The Black Hawk War, by 
Frank E. Str-vcnf?. f.v if. s. 

Blaek Hawk. A village uuirki-d on 
Royce's map (First Rep. B. A. E., 1881 ) 
about Mount Aubuni, Shellty co., Ind., 
on land Hold in 1818. Probably a IH*1- 
aware tr . nicnt. {l, M.) 

Black Hoof See Catahecasm. 

Black Indiaiu. Mentione<l by Bonte- 
mantel and Van Baerlein 165«( N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., I, 588. lH.'>fi). They and 
•'the Southern Indiana, called Mintjuas," 
are spoken of as bringing furs to trade 
with the Dutch on Schuylkill r. Pi>&- 
sibly the Nanticoke, who were said to be 
darker than their neighbors, (j. m. ) 

Black Kettle. An Onondaga chief, 
called by the French Chaudwrt Notre. 
When in the first French war the gov- 
ernor in Montreal sent one of his officers 
with 800 men to attack the Iroquois at 
Niagani, Black Kettle, witli so warriors, 

eve the invaders a long nuiuin}: tight, 
»m which the latter were the chief suf- 
ferers, although his force was in the end 
wipedput. InthefoUowingseasonhelaid 
waste the French settlements in w. Can- 
ada. In 1091 t!io Iro<inoi- j !:inne<l the 
destruction of the Fn»nch settlements and 
trading posts w. of Montreal. Their 
plans were revealed to the Frendi com- 
mander by captive Indian women who 
esi-aped, and after the defeat of the ex- 
peilitionH: the French ilestroyed parties 
that were encamped in their nered- 
itary hnnting grounds between the 
Ottawa and St T>:iwrence ra. Black 
Kettle retaliated by killing Indians who 
traded with Montreal and the French 
e«cort sent to giiard them. On July 1.^. 
1692, he attacked MfaUreal and carrie«l off 
many priaoners, who were retaken by a 
ptirsuing party; and in the panu* seawn he 
attacked the party of de Ln-i>:iian and 
killed the leader. In H»97be arrangi*d a 
I>eace with the French, but before it was 
i"onclnde<l he wa.« murdere<l by t«mie 
Algonkin while hunting iu>ar Cattarau- 
gus, although he had notitied the French 
commander at the fort of the j>eace ne- 
gotiatii ins. 

Blaok Kettle. A Cheyenne chief and 
femons warrior whose village on Sand 

IT.. Colo., was attacked by a fone of 
Colorado militia under Col. Chivingtoo 
in 1864 and a large number of innocent 
men, ^\< linen, and children mas-acred 
and their bodies mutilated. Black Kettle 
had cnme in by direction of Gov. Evans, 
of Colorado, and surreiflere*! to Maj. 
Wynkoop, U. S. A., who had promised 
him protection (Ind. Aff. Rep., 186^, and 
Condition of Indian Tribes, Rep. Joint 
Spec Com., 1805). On liov. 27, 1868» 
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(Jnitc^l States troop$> under command of 
Gen. P. II. Sheridan attacked Black Ket- 
tle's village on the Washita, and de- 
stroyed it. Black Kettle being killed in 
the Ught. He was a brother of Gentle 
H')r>e. (g. b. g. ) 

Blaek Leg's Village. A former settle- 
ment, procAbly of the Dela wares, on the 
X. biit)k cii Conetnuujrh r.. in 8. e. Anii- 
BtroDg CO., Fa. — Koyce in ISth Bep. B. 
A. E., pi. die, 1900. 

Black Lodge*. According' \<< nHniu'II 
(8oc Ot^. Cbeyenoee, 114, lHObj, a local 
deriirnatton for a part of the Northeni 
Ch» yt* nne. 

Black M ueogeefl. A term applied to 40 
to 60 Indians at Parras, Coahmuu Mexico, 
at the close of 1861. To u l tat particular 
braacb ot the Creeks these renigees be- 
IfMiged 18 not known. — ^Rep. Mez. Bndv. 
Comm.. 41i' 1S73. 

JUaduaake {Tbaonamfutlu, 'needle or 
awl breaker*)- A chiei, abont the elose 
of tilt' IStli ft'ntury, of tlif Sonoca Indians, 
who lived on their reservation alons the 
Alleghanv r. in Oattamoinis oo., N. Y. 
Hi> ref^itft'nre w .i- i niiN> alj<>ve tlie vil- 
lage of Cold Spring. The date of his 
birth ia not known, bnt is supposed to 
havf Vm i ll aVM)nt 1760, tis it is stated that 
iu 18at> he had reached the a^of 96 years. 
He was present on the English mde at the 
battle of Ori-kany, N. Y.. in 1777, and it 
is said that he |Mirtiiti{iateti in the Wyo- 
ndng masnacre of 1778, but he fought on 
the American side in the buttle of Ft 
Geor»e, N. Y., Aug. 17, laid. He died 
in 1860. (c. T.) 

Black'talled Deen. A Hidatsa l)and or 
secret order. — Culbertson in SmithsoQ. 
Rep. 1850, 143, 18.^.1 

Black Thunder (al > . ailed Makatanan- 
autaki, from nia'hoiu blaek,' ncnemeln<^ 
'thmider.*— W. J. ). A Fox chief. He 
was the patriarch of the tribe when, at a 
council held at I'orta^, Wis., in July, 
181.S, he replied to chargef* of breach of 
treaties and of hostile intention?, made by 
the American commissioners, willi a buret 
of indignant elociuenoe, claiming the pro* 
t#^"Tion of the Government for Tiis tnhe, 
tiuit, having .smoked the peat* pipe, had 
remained faithful throughout the war, 
and respect aim for their title to ancestral 
lands. He signed the treaty at St Louis 
on Sept. 14, ISUk^Dndce, Wu Inds., 681, 

BUck Tiger. A l>akf)ta Imnd of 22 
kMlge^, name<I from itit chief; one of the 
hands not brought into Ft Peck ajroncv 
in 1872.— H. R. Ex. Doc. <.H>. 42d Cong", 
3il sesa., 15, 187.3. 

Black Tortoise. A mythical tribe allet'eil 
to have lived in the Miasissippi valley und 
to have been conquere<l and driven away 
bv fhr- KIk Indians.— Pidgeon, Traditioos 
of Dtxoodah, 162. 1858. 



Blaeiedael (Danish: 'windy valley'). 
An Eskimo village and Danish poet on 
Disko bay, w, Greenland, containing 120 
people. — Mrs Peary, Joum., 14, 1898. 

Buaehard'tFork. By the treaty of Mau- 
nice Rapids, in 1819, a part of the Ottawa 
living in Ohio were given a reservation on 
Bhinchard's fork of the Auglaize, in Ohio, 
and became known otru iully astheOttawa 
of Bianchard's Fork. They sold their 
land in 1881 and removed to fCansas, and 
later to Indian Territory, where, with 
some others of the same tribe, they oum- 
bei«d 170 in 1904. 

Ottewfts at llftMhafi'a Onek.— OreenfUle treaty 

iim) In tr. n. Ind. Tkbi.. 1033. 1878. Ottawu ef 
lUuichaH's ForVt^PresentoWclal name. 

Blankets. In the popular mind the 
North American Indian is everywhere 
a««ociatpd witli the robe or the blanket. 
The former vvui- the whole hide of a large 
mammal made soft and pliable by much 
dressing; or pelts of foxes, wolves, and 
such creatures were sewe<i U^gether; or 
bird, rabbit, or other tender skins were 
cut into ribbons, which were twisted or 
woven. The latter were manufactured 
by iKisketry processes from wool, hair, fnr, 
feathers, down, bark, cotton, etc., and 
had many and various functions. They 
were worn liki- a to^^.i as protection from 
the weather, and, in the best examples, 
were oonspicuocui in wedding and other 
cereinonie.s; in the iiiu'Iii Hi' y wi-re both 
bed and covering; for the home they 
served for hangings, partitions, doors, 
a\vnin^;^i, or Hniishades; the women dried 
fruit on them, made vehicles and cradles 
of them for tlieir babies, and receptacles 
for a Ihon.sand thin^rs and burdri ilu y 
even then exhausted their patience and 
skill npon them, prodndnfif their finest 
art work in weaving and embroidery; 
iinallv, the blanket became a standard 
of valoe and a primitive mechanism of 
oonimerce. 

In s. E. Alaska originated what i2j]M)pu- 
larly called the Chilkat blanket— a mar- 
vel of spinnint', wt-avinir. frin^'in'^, and 
mythic designs. The apparatus tur tiiis 
seems inadequate. The woman hangs 
b< r 'A ;ir|> of ninuntain ^oat'.- W()oI mixed 
will) siiredded cedar ba>-t from a horizon- 
tal bar. The long ends are made into 
balls and coven'd with mend)nine to keep 
them clean. Weft is not even wound on 
asti( k for shuttle, nor is there even th(> 
rudest harness or batten. The dt tails of 
the great mythic deaiKU are carefully 
wron^bt in by the woman in twined 
weaving at the same time that a dainty 
lacework is produced on the selvage. 
The prftcessends witha long heavy fringe 
from the unnyt**! warp. Farther south- 
ward on the K. W. coast cetiar bast tinelv 
sbrt dtled served for the weaving of soft; 
blank< t^, which woTB neatly trimmed 
with iur. 
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The Nez Percys and other tribes in the 
Fraser-Colnmbia area were extremely 
NkilKul in pro^luciii^' a lu-iivy and taste- 
fully decorated blanket in t\\ imd weav- 
ing from mountain goat's hair with warp 
of vegetal fiber, and among the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific coast tril)es Keuerally 
ioft barks, wild hemp, rabbit udn8» the 
down of birds, and the phnnes nf feather? 
were put to the same u.^e. Blankets of 
cords wound with feathers were pro- 
diH e<l, not only by the I*ueblo8 and cliff- 
dwellers but quite extensively in the E. 
BB wdl as in the N. W. Theee were All 
woven with the simplest poj^fnble appa- 
ratus au< I by purely alwriginal technical 
processes. Tliey were the groundwork 
of great skill and taste and much my- 
thology, and were decorate<l with strips 
of fur, fringes, tassels, pendants, bead- 
work, featherwork, ana native money. 
After the advent of the whitcfl the blan- 
ket leaped into sudden proiniiu'nic with 
tribes that bad no weaving and bad 
pmvtonsly worn robee, the preparation 
of which was most exhausting. The 
Kurttpean was not slow in obsi>rving a 
widespread want and in supplying the 
demand . When furs became scarcer blan- 
kets were in greater demand everywhere 
as articles of trade and standards of value. 
Indeed, in ISMl a home plant wa.'^ estab- 
lished in Buffalo tor the maniifdeture of 
what was called the Mackinaw blanket. 
The delegations visiting Wti^^hington dur- 
ing the 19th century wore this article 
oonspicQonsIy, and in <Nir system of edu- 
cating them, those trilK*.s that were nn- 
willing to adopt modern dress werettalletl 
"blanket Indians." In art the drapery 
and colors liav(^ had a fascination for 
portrait painters, while in citizen's gar- 
nets the red man oeases to be pictniw 
esque. 

In the 8. W, tlie coming of S[»aniHnls 
had a still n^ore romantic association with 
the blanket. Perhaps as early as the 
16th century tlu! Navaho, in affiliation 
with certain Pueblo tribes, receive<l sheep 
and looms from the conquerors. These 
were the promise of all that is wrap|)ed 
in the words "Navaho blanket." The 
yarn for the finest was procured by un- 
raveling the Spanish hayeta, a sort of 
baize, and the 8p<'cinu-ns from this ma- 
terial now command high prices. For 
coarser work the Navaho sheared their 
own sheep, washed the WfM)l, colored it 
with their native d^es, and span it on 
mde itpindles consisting of a straight 
stick With a flat <li.-k of wnod for a tly- 
wheel. This coarse and uneven yarn 
was set up in their regular but primitive 
loom, with Iiariicss for shifting the warp, 
a straight rod for shuttle, a fork of wood 
for adjusting the weft, and a separate 
batten of the same material for beating it 



home. Only the hands of the weaver 
managed all the parts of the operation 

with |>h( iu!iTu>Tial patience and skill, j ro- 
ducing tiioiie marvelous creations winch 
are guarded among the most precious 
treasures of al>origina! workmanship. 
The popularity of this work proved its 
worst enerav. Through the influence of 
traders- and greatly increased demands 
for blankets the art has <ieteriorate«l. 
Native products were imitated by ma- 
chinery. To the Indiana were brought 
modern dye*, cotton warp, factory yams 
and wor8te<l, and utterly depraved pat- 
ternn, in place of native wool, bayeta, 
and their own designs so full of pathos 
and beauty. At present a reformation in 
such matters is oeing encouraged, l>oth 
by the (tovernujent and by benevolent 
organi/Ations, for thepurpcjse of restoring 
the old art. In this connection should 
be mentioned the interesting varietv of 
effects produced in th Ik iian blankets 
by simple native oontrivauoee. There 
are all the technical styles of native hand- 
wt»rk suj>eradded to the machine work 
of the loom, including coiled, twined, and 
bnided technic Twchfwed fiibiics are 
produced, having intricate patterns en- 
tirely different on the two sides. Differ- 
ent Pneblos had their fandes in Uankete. 
Amotig tlicM- iini.'^t not he overlooked the 
white cotton we<lding blanket of the Hopi, 
ceremonially woven oy the groom for nil 
bride, ifti rward embroidcreil with sym- 
bolic iiesijjns,an<l at death wrapjied alx>ut 
her body ra prepamtion for the last rites. 
In til'' «;tM!e tril>e large embroidered 
cotton lilanket.s are worn by woman im- 
personators in s^'vi ral ceremonies; also a 
small shoulder blanket in white, dark 
blue, and re<l, fonning part ot w*»nian*8 
"full dress" as well as a ceremonial gar- 
ment From this list should not l»e 
omii led the great variety of Navaho j»rod- 
ucts, commencing with tbft cheap and 
ubiquitous saddle [rnddings, personal 
wrappings, house furnishings, ana ending 
in competitions with the world's artistry. 
There were also the dark embroidered 
and white embroidered blanket of Na- 
vaho legen«l. They also wo\e blankets 
with broad bars of white and black 
called "chiefs pattern," to be worn by 

the head-men. The Zufd, too, wove a 
blanket for their priest-chiefs. But they, 
as well as the Hopi, had plenty of the 
.cerviceaV)le kinds, nf cotton and of wool, 
which they made into skirts and tunics; 
coarse Icinds likewne for domestic use, 
fi hi s of rabbit skin, and finer work for 
ceremony. The l^ma and 2llaricopa have 
abudoned the art lately, but their con- 
geners — the Yaiiui, Tarahnmare, Mayo, 
and Opata — weave chara<'teristic styles. 

Consult Boas in Rep. Nat. Mue. mi, 
1897; Uodge in Am. Antbrop., viii, no. 
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3, 1S95: Holmes in 13th Hep. B. A. E., 
\)m; Matthews (1) in Sd K»'i' B. A. E., 
18H4, (2) Navaho Legen.l.-, ls!>7; Prj per 
in Everybodv's Ma}?., Jan. 1902; iSttuhen 
in Am. Antfirop., VI, no. 4, 1893; Voth 
in Am. Authron., ii. rio. 2. 1900. Soo 
Ad*miinent, CloUiing, Lhjeg ami i'lgmmtif, 
Keceptade*, Wearing, (o. t. m. w. ». ) 

Blewmouths. Mentiune^l in a (ireoivia 
tract of 1740 (Force Traeta, i, 3, 1H3«>) ap- 
parantly bb a tribe w. of the Choctaw. 
"A. r.iplitiut" the Freneli Indians [Choc- 
tawj there is a large citv where a blue- 
lippoci people live, of wbom they have 
often hear ( it siid that if any one tries to 
kill tiieni he Ixjcomei* insane" (Brinton, 
N«t Chahta-Muskokee Tribes. 10, 
187" \ >t[ii:T»_'fnrtheri8knownof thorn. 

Blo<Hiv Knile. A lainons Ankara war- 
rior and chief, who was long in the Gov- 
ernment wrvire. II is father was a Hnnk- 
napa Sioux aiul his mother an .Arikara. 
He was l>om on the Hnnktiajia re.s., 
Dak., I'Ut he n|ti'rnat he<l iiianhootl 
his mother <leteriiiiiie(i to return to l_jer 
jjeople t'.nd he ai companieil her. Prior 
to the l)uiliHnj; of the Northern Pacific 
K. K. the mail for Ft Stevenson, N. Dak., 
and other Mi.-.'^onri r. p<jint8, wa** carried 
1 from Ft Totten. The high 
of»untrv E. of the Missouri waiJ at that time 
a hunting ground for hostile Sioux who 
hail lieen tlriven w. fnun Minnesota 
after the massacre of 1862, and so often 
were the ttuul carriers on this route killed 
that it Weaine difficult to tind anyone to 
carry the mails. Bloo<ly Knife under- 
to«.>k' the task, and traversing the country 
with Indian caution alotoet always icot 
the mail through on time. Soon after 
the establishment of Ft .\hraham Lin- 
coln, N. Dak., a number of Ankara scouts 
were engaged for service at the post, and 
of these BIoo<ly Knife wa.'; tlie ( hief. He 
wi» with (ieuL ^Stanley ou the Yelluw- 
ston<^ expedition of 1873 and took part 
in the lighting of that trip; he also accom- 
panied Caster to the Black^hiils in 1874. 
and was one of theacfoatB with Custer and 
Terrv's exindition in ISTO. On the <lay 
of tbiie Custer %ht he waa with the other 
eeoofli with Reno's command, took jxirt 
in the eff ort niinh' hy tlieiii to cheek the 
Indiana who were charging Keno's force 
while eroi«in|r Reno cr., and was lulled 
there, ftghfi i-- ^ r tv. 1y {a. b. «.) 

BlooJit Indians. A>Seminoleband,uum- 
liertng 43, under John Blunt, or Blonnt, 
f.tr whom a reserve, 2 by 4 in. on Apa- 
Uchioola r., Fla., was eetab)ishe<l in 1823 
by the Mooltrie Creek treaty ( U. 8. Ind. 
Tn-atiee, 307, 1 8:^7 1 . They went to lower 
Chattahoochee r., Ala., before the Semi- 
nole war of 1836-42, and after it removed 
with (he .Mihamn to Polk oo.. Tex., where 
2H of them survived in 1«70 (ind. A If. 
Bep., 827» 1870). 



Blunt Indiaju.- Ibid, 

Blowgnn. Adart-.*<hootiniJ: weapon, rou- 
sisting of a long tube of cane or wood from 
which littledartsarediaehanied by blow- 
ing with the mouth. Thedarts are slen- 
der splints or weed titems, pointed at one 
end and wrappe<l at the butt with cotton, 
thistle down, or other soft niaterial. Tliis 
implement was oomutou in the more 
southerly jiarts of the United Slates, the 
habitat of the ti.<hin<jr cane of uhii h it 
was made. The Cherokee, Iroquois, and 
Muskhogean tribes made use of it In 



m 




p0K% wn OF ams aiowouN and tmbtije-mwn DMir; 

CHEMJKEE 

the National Museum is an example iroin 
Ixtuisiana made of four cane stems lashed 

tostether side bv side. The Cherokee, 
who call the little darts by the same 
name as that of the thistle, gather the 
heads of thistles nt the proper season and 
pack them together in the form of a wheel 
which they bang in their houses to lie 
made into <lart.'^ (Mooney). The north- 
ern Iroquois suljslituted elder stalks for 
cane (Hewitt). The Hopi, in certain 
ceremonies, blow feathers to the cardinal 
points through tulies of cane (Fewkew). 

(o. T. M. ) 

Blnfoaeket {^V^■]|(lv^er.*n■nmh^. An in- 
fluential yhawiice cliief, lH)rn prolmbly 
about the mi<ldle of the 18th century. 
He was noted chieflv as tlie nrincipal 
leader of the Indian lorcen in the battle 
with Gen. Wayne of Au^ l~i'-». at 
Presfiue Isle, Ohio. In the tight with ( u n. 
Ilarmer in 1790 he was associated in 
command with Little Turtle, but in the 
Ijftttle with Wavne Bluejacket assumed 
cliief control, asi/ittle Turtle was opiKK«ed 
to further warring and urged the accepts 
ance of the offers of peace, but was over- 
rulwl bv Biueiacket. After the defeat of 
the Indiana, Bluejacket was present at 
the conference at (Jrecnvillo, Ohio, and 
signed the treaty of 1795 made with Wayne 
at that place. He aLso signed the treaty 
of Ft Industry. Ohio, July 4, 1805. It is 
probable that he died soon after this 
date, as there no further notice of him. 
Later descendants of the same name con- 
tinue to l>e influential leadens in thetrilie 

in ti;r \V. (C. T.) 

Boalkea. A Porno village^ speaking the 
nurtheni dialect, in Scott valley, W. of up- 
per Clear lake, Cal. Gibbe, in 1^51 , gave 
them, under the name Moalkai. as one 
of the Clear lake groups, w. of the lake, 
witli a i>opulatit>n ot 4."x ( .\. :.. k. ) 
Hbal'kAL— OibbH (l*i61) in Schoolcraft, Ind. 

Tribes, m, 100, lets. 
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BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS BOATS 



[b. a. e. 



Board of Indian CpmmiBsionen. StH> 
I'nUed '':it(tte» Board <tj ludinn L'oinmi»mm- 
en. 

Boat Harbor. A Micmae villa^ near 
Piitou, Nova Siotia. — Can. Ind. A£f. 
Rep. 1880, 46, 1881. 

Boats. Under this fjeneral term are 
includi'd various kindnof water craft used 
throughout North America wherever 
waters favored. The Knkimo have two 
forms — the man's boat {knink; Kuheian 
fiaidnrka) and the woman's boat {umiak; 
Russian Ixivlnrra) — made by stretching 
a covering of seal liide over a framework 
of whale ribs or of driftwcKMl. Tlie 




ESKIMO KAIAK. ^MURMXhI 

umiak, or woman's Iwat, is an open scow 
with little nxMlitication of Ih)w and stem, 
propelled w ith large oars and a sail made 
of intestines; but the man's Ixwit is one 
of the most effective devices for water 
travel in the world. The man sits in a 
smull hatch, and, in the lighter forms, 
when his water-tight jacket is lashed to 
the gunwale he is practically shut in, so 
that though the water may pass entirely 
over him, stsircely a drop entrrs the «Taft. 
He moves himself through the water by 




ESKIMO UMIAK. (turner) 

means of a paddle, in most cases a double 
one. 

lmme<liately in touch with the skin- 
boat countries all around tlie Arctic, from 
I^brador to Ko<liak in Alaska and south- 
wanl to the line of the white birch, east- 
ward of the Rocky mts.,and including the 
comitry of the great lakes, existe<l the 
birch-bark canoe. With framework of 
light si>ru< e wo(mI. the c«ivering or sheath- 
ing of bits of tough bark stiwinl together 




HUDSON BAY BIRCH-BARK CANOE. ( TURNER) 

and made water-tight by means of melted 
pitch, these boats are interesting subjects 
of study, as the exigencii'S of travel and 
|X)rtage, the quality of the material, and 
traditional ideas pro<luce different forms 



in «lifferent areas. Near the mouth of the 
Yukon, where the water is sometimes tur- 
bulent, the canoe is pointed at \ioth emls 
and partly decke<l over. On the k. side of 




CMIHt'LAA DUiiOUT. 



' MOf FMAn; 



Canada the bow and the stern of the 
canoe are greatly rounde<l up. A curious 
form has been reported by travelers 
among the BeothuK of Newfoundland. 
On the Kootenai, and all over the ^)la- 
teaus of British Columbia and n. Wash- 
ington, the Asiatic form, monitor-shai)e<l, 
lK)inted at either end under the water, is 
made from pine bark instead of birch 
Imrk. 

From the N. boundary of the United 
States, at least from the streams empty- 




TUNorr ouoouT with painted OEBUNS. (swan) 

ing into the 8t Lawrence soathward 
along the Atlantic slope, dugout canoes, 
or pirogues, were the instnunents of navi- 
gation. On the Missouri r. and elsewhere 
a small tub-sliajuMl craft of willow frame 
covered with raw hide, with n*^ division 
of 1k)W or stern, locally kn<»wn aa the bull- 
l)oat, WHS u.'H'd by Sioux, Mandan, Ari- 
kani, and Hidat.sa women for carrying 
their go<xls down or across the rivers. It 
was so light that when one was emptie<l a 




BALSA OF TULE GRASS, PYRAMID LAKE, NEVADA. ( POWERS ) 

woman could take it on her back and make 
her way across the land. ( )n the w. coast, 
from .MtSt Klias southward to Vje\ r., Cal., 
excellent dugout canoes were made from 
giant cellar and other light woixls, some 
of theuj nearlv 100 ft. long. The nuilti- 
tude of islands off the N. coast renderetl 
it ]xissible for the natives to pass from 
one to the other, and thus they were in- 
iluced to invent seagoing i^noes of tine 
(juality. Here also from trilw to tribe 
the forms differ somewhat as to theslia|>e 
of the bow and stern and the ornamenta- 
tion. On the California wast and uavi- 
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gable Btreauii n. ot C. Mendocino, well- 
made Mrooden dtiiront canoes were used; 

w<»o<U*n i"an<x">. iiia<lf i-hicfly of iilaiiks 
lashed together and calked, were 
in the 8anta Barbara id. region; both 
were imiwrtant clt iiu nts in innuoncinjf 
thecuUureo( thepcopleoi the^' eections. 
Everywhere else in Gaiifomia, barring 
the occasional me of corra( U'*< and raft« 
of logs, transportation In- water w a.s con- 
ducted by means of ImiiSbbs, ooiiKisting of 
m~h«»si titnl in bundles, generally, if not 
fltwHVM, with more or lees appruxinmtion 
to a b« mt of cimr shape. I n certain spots 
in Calif' >rni:i. as on Clear lake among the 
Poiuo Hutl Tulart; lake auiung the Yokuts, 
these tide balHas were important factors 
tn native life; flscwhere in the state 
aiui h leew so ( Ki'>el)er). On the lower 
Rio Colorado ami ins. central CSalifornia 
thf Indian** niadc immense (v»rracle-like 
tia.Hket8, called by the Spauiardj* roriUu, 
which werecoatCMl with bitumen or other 
waterproofins and for fording the 

streams, laden with both passengers and 
merchandise. 

Consult Ite. The Central Eskimo, f>tli 
K, p. II. A. }•:., 1888; Coues.Garw'-s Diary, 
I^♦oo; Hoffman, The Menotnini Indians, 
1 4th Ken. B. A. E., 1896; Murdoch, Eth- 
nological Results of the Point Barrow Ex- 
pedition, 9th Rep. B. .\. K., 1H«»'J: Nel- 
son, The Eskimo al)Out Bering Btrait, 
l«th Rep. B. A. E., 1899; Niblaek, The 
Caa.*<t Indians of Southern Alaska and 
Northern British Columbia, Kep. Nat. 
Mas., IWW; Powers in Con t N. A. Kthnol., 
III. 1S77; Simms in Am. Anthrop.. vi, 
191. 1904i Wiiwhip in 14th Kep. B. A. E., 
407. lfW6. See Cbmmereey fStrtmdey TVaifa 
iit.-' T r iiite*, Tmvel. (o. t. m.) 

Bo«t-aton«t. Frebiatoric objects of { >ol - 
ished stone having somewhat the sliape 
of a canoo. tVic us<' of which is nnlcnown. 
Sowe liave straight ^ 
paiallel ridm and ^ »^ 
squareends; in oth- 
ers the sides con- 
verge to a blont 
point. \ vertical 
section cut leliKth- 

wise of either i.-* 
.ij.pmximately tri- 
anguiar, the long 
fa<-e is more or less 
Ji. .llow . an' I thfTf i.'j 
tL^iuilly a [>eriora- 
tion near each end; 
some have a •rroove 
on the outer or «*onvex ^id*-, ap{iarently to 
Tvceive a conl passed through the holes. 
S<nrtetimes there is a keel-like projection 
m which this groove is cut. It is sur- 
mised that they were employed as channs 
or t.ilT«Tnans and carried al)out the p<>rson. 
They are found sparingly in most ot tlie 
•tatcs B. of the MisBisBippi r. as well as 





wuii m, am; ft. 




in Canada. Those in the Northern 
statm are made principally of slate, in 

the S. and W. .>jtcatitf is mojft conunon^ 
but other varieties of atone wen* used. 
In fonn some of these 
otiject,'^ approach the 
piummetii ) and are 
i>erforated at one end 
for KusjHmsion; others 
approxmiate the cones 
and hemispheres (<]. v.). Analogous 
objects are foninl on the Paciti<- coast. 
i^ome of which are manifestly niodek*«l 
after the native canoe while others resem- 
ble the hoat-stnnos of tlu" K., ultlio\igh 
often perforated at one en»i fur i^usijeu- 
sion. See Prvhlemat 'vnl ohjert*. 

Con8ultFowkcfl)in 13th Rep. H. .\. E., 
1896, (2) Arclueol. Hist. Uhiu, 1H02; 
Moorehead (1) Prehist. Impls., 1902, 
(2) The Binl-.atono Ceremonial, 18*»9: 
Moore, various luemoirs iu .lour. Acad. 
Nat Sci. Phila., 18^»4-]905; Rail in 8mith- 

«on ( r»Mt WII, 1876. (o. V. \\\ H. H.) 

Bobbydoklinny. See Nakaidoklini. 

Booaehse. See Tomorhichi. 

Boca del Arroyo (Span.: 'mouth of the 
gijlch '). A Papago village, proljably in 
Pima CO., Bi Aria., with 70 inbabitanta in 
1858. 

la Bn» Id Ar«i«.— BaOejr In Ind. A«. Sep.. 

Boeheret«. The name of a viliugf ^iven 
to Joutel in 1687 by an Ebahamo Indian 
and descril>ed as lK;ing n. or n. w. of the 
Maligne (Colorado) r., Tex. The re- 
gion designated wa.>; at that time occupietl 
chiefly by Caddoan tribes. Tiie village 
can not be definitely classified. See Gat- 
schet. Karanka\valn(l.'^.,46, 1891. (.\.c. r.) 
BiMirettet.— .loiiU-l (l<i»7» in Krench, Hint. Coll. 
1.^1 . I. 13S. l.S4<>. TMnboeherato.— .lotitrl . lus?) hi 
Marvry, \h-v ill, 2X9. 1S7H ( ^ Twrn and Boch- 
(Ti'tc ( iiinhi iii'<| I Tseralxwretc*. — ^Joatel 
in Krvncti, Hl«l. Coll. Ia., i, 15'J, 1M6. 

Bsasotawwenaaks ('fire jwople'?). A 
trilje mentione<l by Powhatan in 1007 a." 
living N. w. of the falls of James r. at 
Richmond, Va., in the highland country, 
and as Innntr workers of copjK^r ami other 
nictali* fStra. h. v Hi-t. Va.. 27, 1849). 

B"iro:it :iw w."i:]:i'.jkfs, ' ; i ' i' , i i 1 1 . fi t . . 'J7. BocOO* 

tawwonaukes. — i tiiiL Bocootawwonougb. — Ibid. ,19. 
Bocootowwonockk. DikI., J7. Poeotichtaonftck. — 
Smith. WorkH. 25. IHM. PoooushtrgnMk.— lbia.,2U. 

Bocoyaa (orri *pine,* ina 'drips,* henee 

'turpentine.' — Luniholtz). .\ piicl'lo of 
civilixed Tarahumare on the r. slope ot 
the Sierra Madre, in lat 28<> long. 
107° l.V, w. Chihuahua, Mexi< o. 
Beooyna.— laniiholtz in ^^c^ibne^'s Mhk.. xvi, 'Si, 
Oooina. -I.uinholtA Unknown Mes..l, 1S4. 
190-J (a)H>rif?iiuil iiuuie). 

Bodkins. See Au h, Xeedles. 

BcDnf, Nation du. Mentioned in the 
Jesuit Relation of HHi2 as a trilx- ii^ainst 
which the Iroquois that year sent out an 
expedition. The natno «ipnific-< 'Huf- 
falo Nati«m,' but to what people it refers 
is unknown; it may have designated 
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BOO AN — BOMAZEEN 



either the BuKalo claii or genH of mine 
trilje or one of the buffftlo*hiiiithig tribes 
of the W. (J. M.) 

Bogan. A marshy eove by a gtream; 
eallea also hoqun hole ((tanon^' in I^roc. 
and Traus. Roy. Soe. Can., 209, 1896). 
In a letter (.^pr. 8, 19():i) Ciunong f«ayB 
further: " .\ word vt-ry iiiuch used by 

Slidea and otlieis who go into the New 
ranswick woods is hogan, a ntjll creek 
or liay branrliiri^' from a stream. Ex- 
actly the same thing the Indians call a 
polmogan.^* He thinks bognn, like logan, 
probably the coTDmon namo In Maine 
for the aatue thing, a corruption of jtoko- 
lognn. Both wordii, Ganong notfs, are 
in ^ifood lo( al use and <Hrur in articles 
on si>orting, etc. it ia poesiblc that 
'*l>ogHn hole" maybe a folk etymolcvis- 
ing of jtokolognn. In the (^hippewa lan- 
guage a marsh or bog in uytCxpiii. 

(A. p. c.) 

Bognechito I ' 1 >i;r I myoii ' ) . A Choctaw 
l>an<l furjnerly rej-iiiiuK in Ne»»hol>a co., 
filisB., in a district known by the same 
name. — Gatflchet, Creek Migr.Leg., i, 108, 

1H84. 

Boguo Chittoi — ( luibome (IMS) la Sen. Doc. Itt^ 
aJth VouK.. l^l 91, 1M4. 

Bof ae Toocolo Chitto ( Hole Inkfo ckiUo 
'two big bayous'). A fonner Choctaw 
town, which <lerive<l its name inun its 
location at the contluence of Running 
Tiger and Snkenatelia crn., about 4 m. 
N. w. of De Kalb, Kemper co., .Mi.'^B. — 
Hulbert in Miaa. Hist. Soc. Publ., vr, 494, 
19t)2. 

Bohnapobatin.. ( Bohnapo-lxitiyt, ' western 
many hou.'<e«'). The name ap]ilied by 
the P<mi() living in the region of Clear 
lake, (^al., to those living along the upi>er 
course of Rus.'^ian r. — (iibbs (1S51) in 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribe.-, iii, 110, 

Bokea. A former Porno village pitu- 
uted ill u liat if» known a.«i liancheria val- 
ley, on the headwaters of Navarro r., 
Mendocino co., Cal. ( a. l. k. a. a. a. ) 
■odi-b«tf.— Gibbo la flohoolemll, lad. TilbM, 
III. 112. l»SS. 

Bokninuwad ( in part f rom ' to find ' ]. 
A Yokuta tribe formerly living ou Deer 
cr. , Tnlare oo. , CW. Thev cedw lands to 
the United State>' )>y treatv of May 'AO, 
1851, and went on a reservation ou Kings 
r. (a. l. k,) 

Oo-lM-nim-Bmu.— WeawltotlSW) In H. B. Ex. Doc. 
76. 34th Conir., 32, IM?. Vto-kMinU.— Roycc In 
iHth K< p. It. A. B.. 782, 1900. P»<k0a-«dto.— Bar- 
bour in Svn. Ex. Doc. 4, 32d Cons., spec. Men.. 
2^\ 1H5S. Pokoaiaoi.— Bancroft. Nat RacM, i. 
4*6. 1874. To-kwml-Io.— Johnston In Sen. Ex. 
Dor. til, 32(1 CotiK.. 1st scs.* , Zi. DVii. 

Bokongehelas. See Ihukongnhelnn. 

Bolas <Span.: 'balln'). .\ hunting 
weapon con.«isting of two or mort; balls 
of heavy material attached to the eml of 
a cord by means of shorter cords. The 
tyiie weapon is that used by the tribes 
of the pampas of South America to en- 



tangle the legs of animais. The onlv 
weajMjn of this « hanu ter found in North 
America is that u.*-ed by the we^tM^n Ivs- 
kimo for hunting birds' epi>ecially w ater- 
fowl. It consists of from 4 to 10 bl(K*k», 
or shaped pieces of Ixme or ivory, ab<»ut 
the size ot a walnut, each attachtHi to a 
sinew or rawhide cord 24 to 30 in. long, 
and gathered and secured to a short 
handle made of gntvs stems or fi!athers, 
forminga grip. In tlirowing 
the bolaa it ia swung around Jl^Sb 
the head once or twice, then ^P^| 
released lik<' a nliiiy. IHiring fO I 
the lir»t part of their aiarae I 
the halls remain bnndied, hot |Hf \ 
w hen the\- lose .«[H'ed or come Kp 
in contact with an object they ^ 
diverge and entangle. In the 
bands (»f the Eskimo the (Mi 
weajK)!! is effectual at 40 to 60 ^ 
yds. The bolaa is analogions •••«> 
to the .slmi^fshot, to the eaF.s'e- jjjj^j l"***- 
tete of the Plains Indians, 
ar)d to the cast-net of s. k. Asia. Ziifii 
cliiMrvn liavc a toy w!i;r-}i re^emltle? the 
holas Consult Murdoch in yih Kej*. 
R. A. K., 245, 1892; Nelflon in 18th Bep. 

P A V . i:j4, \m\. (w.H.) 

Boibone. .Isubdiviiiiouot theCholovone, 
the northernmost group of the Mari|iosan 
family, residing k. of 8an Joaquin r. and 
V. of Tnohnnne r., Cal. (a. i,. k i 

Bol^l0^l. -T!i\l(ir in CmI. Fnrim-r, (>rt. is, W.i. 
Bolboiiet. -< 'imrii!H,««i III KoU' tiiJc. \'ov., jii. vt\. 

Bulbone». — BiiIUTOft. Nal [la.r- I. 4.hi, 
1874 (iii!"HiiiHti! fniiH Cljatiiis.M> . Pulpeaw.— 
Tnvlor in IVil. Ftinnrr. Mur. :>>, 1S'>ii VMlfMMI.— 
Ibid. VoWon.— Ibid., 0< t. W iwil. 

Boleck. — See Boia^tgf. 

Bolinas. A name formerly apidied to 
the people living in the region of liolinas 
bav, 8. of Pt Reyes, Marin co., Cal. Tay- 
lor (C:al. Farmer, Mar. 30, l«r,n) divert 
Rollauos, an incorre<-t spelling ol Bolinaa, 
an the name of a small division of the 
Olamentke (Moquelumnan >to<ki for- 
merly "near Bollenos Iwy, Tamalt^ bay, 
Ptmtode los Reyes, and 'probably aa nr 
up as Bodi-ga l)ay." a. h. ) 

Bolshoigor. .\ Koynkukhotana villagi* 
on. Yukon r., 25 m. above the mouth of 
Kovuisuk r., Ala.ska.— Petroff (1880), 
lOtli Census, Alaska, map, 1884. 
BoUhoifer.— Baker. Oe«ff. Diet, Alaska. 190t 
(nfti^r fVtrf»IT). 

Bomazeen. A chief or Michem of the 
Kermcbe*' tribe whose residence was at 
Norridgewock, Kennebec r., -Me., the an- 
rient ( a|>ital or principal village of the 
triln*. He is mentioned as early a« 
an<l is known to have die<l in 1724. 
He made a tn-atv with (iov. Phii>s in 
IGUS; went to the fortatPenmquid, Me., in 
leWundera flagof truce, and wastreacher- 
ously seized and cast into prison in Bos- 
ton. After his ndease he waged war for 
a time ou the settlementa, attacking 
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Chelmsford, ^Sud bury, and other towns in 
MaMacbtisetts in 1706, and 8aoo, Me., 

in 1710. A trpaty <>f [icaco to uhuh 
his name was signed wum made at l'urtjt:$- 
mouth, N. H., July 13, 1713. He was 
kille<l by a party under Capt Moiilton 
near Taoonnet, Me., in 1724; al>'»ut tlu; 
•Bine time hi» family at Norridgewock 
wn« fircnl upon, his <la'u^'ht< r being killed 
anti his mother taken prii<oner. (c. t.) 

Bbbm. See Anatcmsf, 

Bone-work. Tlie u.««t« of bone and re- 
late^l materiaLn, including antler, ivory, 
horn, whalebone, turtle-shell, and t^e 
t*t'th,hfx>fs, Ix'aks, andolaw!«of matiyrrea- 
tun-g, was almc^t universal amon^' Indian 
tntvea. The hardneen and ton^hnrss of 
tlu->o materials made them de,«iraliU' for 
tnany kinds of implements and utm^ilh, 
and their nleasinu' ( olor ami i^|>acity for 
high jiolisn t'anseii them to be valued for 
perwnal ornauu'nta. Since both man 
and l>east8 of various kinds have an im- 
portant place iu aboriginal mythology, it 
w to be expected that in numerous in- 
stancvs their l)one.s had a special sacred 
eiiaiificance and use, as when, for example, 
the skulls and pawsof fmall animals were 
useil for mixing me<li( iin-. 

Not ancommouly the small bonea, 
teeth, and claws of variooa animals, the 
l>eaks of 1>irds. t'tc, were !<trung as l)ead», 
were perforated or grooved to be bung aa 
pendant omamentR or ratttes, or were 
-t'Vi.»d on gannent.s i*r ntlicr iiJ)j«'cfs of 
use. These uses are illustrated in the 
ftecklaces of crab claws and the paffin 
?M ak «T-rpiii'»MiaI arniU'fs of the Kskimo, 
by the bear-tooth necklaces of many of 
the tribes, by the elk task embelfisb- 
m-'nt" of flu> buckskin co.*!tumes of the 
wontefi auiung the i'iains Indians, and 
by the small carved lx>ne pendants at- 
tach«-'t fo tlif t'^h^i- of tlic <rnrment« of 
the aneieiit lieothuk ^see Adonwienf). 
Teeth and small bones, such as the meta- 
♦•artjalsof thedt»er,aa well a« worked bone 
ilisks and lozengen, were usetl as <lit c in 
ptevtoir games of chance, and gaming 
!*tic\8 of njany varit'tics! were made of 
bone. In pre<-olonial tiiucH l>one ha(i to 
faectit, carved, and engravt><l withimple* 
ments of stone, wich as knives. Ht;ra|)ers, 
raws, gravers, drills, and grinding stones, 
and with some of the tril)es the primitive 
methols still prt'vail. AUhoiiirh indis- 
pensalde to primitive tribes cvcrvwluTe, 
this material otTUpies a place of excep- 
tional im|H»rtance in the far X. Ijeyond 
the limitis of forest growth, where the only 
available wood is brought oversea from 
distant shores by winds and currtaits. 
The Eskimo have the Iwnesof the whale, 
fcal. walrus, Ijear, wolf, moose, reindeer, 
muskoXf anil a wild sheep, and the antlers 
of the moose and deer, the home of the 
•bespaadox, the teeth of the bear, wolf. 



and reiiuleer, the ivory of the walrus 
and narwhal, fossil ivory, the whalelHtno 

tht' riKlit-whalf, and the bones of the 
^nialier qua<irupeds and various birds, 
and t heir skill in shaping them and adapt- 
intr tlieni to tli(>ir needs in the rigorous 
arctic environment is truly remarkable. 
The bu^er bones, as the ribs of the w hale, 
are employe*! in constructing houses, 
caches, and shelters; for ril>s of boats, 
nmners for sleds, and plates for armor 
(Xelnon). Bone, ivory, and antler were 
utilized for Ih)ws, arrows, spears, har- 
poons, knives, scrapers, pick.^, flint>flak« 
ing implements, cluljs, boxes, and a 
great variety of appliances and tackle 
employeil in rigging boats, in fishing, 
in hunting, in tran8pf>rtalion, in pre- 
i>aring the pro<luct of the chaw? for 
consumption; for weaving, netting, and 
sewing nnplements, househrdd utensils, 
toV)aca> pipes, gaming implement;^, toys, 
dolls, fetishes, amulets, and artistic 
carvings of many kinds. Personal orna- 
ments and toilet articles of Iwnc and 
kindred materials are more numerous in 
Alaska, where l>eads, pendants, hair- 
pins, combs, labrets, l»eU chisps, belt 
ornaments of reindeer teeth, etc., are 
laii^ly made and ingeniously applieil. 
The artistic work m these northern 
peoples is shown in their <'xtr»'niely 
clever carvings in ivory and tlieir engrav- 
ings of variotis ornamental and pictomi 
dt^signsuixin objecfH of use and ornament, 
but there seems to be sutlicient groimd 
for the opinion that these particular 
phases of their art arc largely of recent 
development and are due to association 
with white men and as a result of the 
aninisition of int-tal tools and perhaps 
also to some extent to contact with Indian 
tribes which in their turn have been 
influenced by the whites. The uiilc 
range and vast numbers of the objects of 
art shapeil from these materials bv the 
arctic peoplev« of tlic present i>eriod will 
l)e more fully ai*[>reciated by reference 
to the Works of Boas, Murdoch, Nelson, 
and Turner, in the annual rt'ports of the 
Bureau of American Kthnology, and by 
a visit to tlif etlmologic museums. 

B<»ne an<l tlie allie<l substances have 
Iwn and are tavorite materials with the 
trilK'.s of the I*acific coast. The uten* 
sils, implements, omatncnts, and to- 
temicand Kvmbolic carvings ot the N. W. 
coast tribes are often admirable and dis- 
play tisthetic appreciation of a lii^h order 
( Niblack, Boas). Their ear viiijf.*^ in bone, 
ivory, and antler, often inlaid with aba- 
lone, and the gra<efnl and elal>orntely 
carved cu^is. laclles, aitd bf>oons ot le*rn, 
are especially notewortliy. The art of 
the tribes of tlie Frazer basin and the 
Pacilic slope s. of Puget sd. is nuich 
more primitive, though bone was in 
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freneral use for implements, ntensile, 

iinisiral instniiiuMil.x, gaming artirles, 
ami omauientM (AUbott, (lOtldard, Pow- 
ers, Smith), preat nrnnbern heinfr prp- 
serviil in tuir iims^'iiins. Man)- of thr 
trib«« of the arid region, Uie great divide, 
the MisBUSHippi valley, and the E. still 
employ bone, horn, antler, and turtle- 
Hhell to a lar^e extent, but metal has 
largely U!«ur|>ed their plaee, e8|iecially for 
implement*', henc»fin<lsfnnn village Hite*>, 
cemeteries, and burial mouudis mui^t be 
depended on largely for irnowledge of the 
aboriginal l)one-work <>f the-e n-<^'ioiis. 
The ancient Pueblcw inlaid Bome of their 
implements and ornaments of bone with 
bitw of tuniuoiH' and other hrifrht ptonen 
(Fewkes, repper). Among the tril)e8of 
many sections bonen of deer and the 
larger ))\r<h wrn» nped for flute*-' ami 
wluHth'^i, and whi'llH i>f turtles for rattleM, 
an<i tlu' latter were often nia^le also of 
In-aks of liirdn and hoofa and dcwrlaws 
ot dwratid oilu r animals, or by uttac-h- 
ing these arti( U s to parts of the costume, 
or t - l<;iiuiH for the wrists and ankles. 
( iianipiuiii illustrates a game <lrive in 
which the drivers appear to be beating 
%v!tl! V)oneH claMclcs of some largt^ 

aiuuial, and among the I'luins tribes and 
the Puebloe a sort of saw-fiddle in which 
sometimes a sf a[)ula is drawn over a 
notched stitk, ur over another scapula, 
for keeping time in ceremonial dances, is 
employe<l. The mounds of the Mi-ssis- 
sippi and Ohio valleys and the Strnthem 
states have yielded a wide range of ol>- 
jarta, both useful and ornameutaT. Of the 
former class, awls, fish-hooks, pins, arrow- 
points, cuttini; tooLn made of bi'aver 
teeth, and scraping tools are the most 
important. Of the latter class*, beads, 
pendants, gorget", pins, \vrist]ft>, etc.. 
are worthy of note. There are also bone 
whistles and flutes, engraved batons, and 
various ('urvingH thai wonlil s.cni ratlu-r 
to Ix* totemicand symbolic than simplv 
useful or ornamental; horns of the buf- 
falo arid mountain sht «'i) \vi n- made into 
dippers and cups, and were also, as were 
the antlers of deer, utilixed in head' 
dri'j's*'."' by flic ancient as well as l»y the 
pri'sent peoples. The s^'apula; of lan^e 
animals formed convenient hoe blades 
ati'l as sdcli were probably universally 
employed by the native agriculturists. 
A novel use of bones is that of plating 
them with rnpfHT, ilhistratid by tlie 

Slated jaw horn- of a wolf olitaiiird liy 
loore ffoiii a Florida iiioUihL In the 
wonilorliil (olU'i tion of olijrrts from the 
llo{iewell uiMumi, near Chillirotlu , Ohio, 
is a human femur engraved with intri- 
cate am! finely «'x«'eutc<l symbolic figures 
(l'»niiaio and Willoughby). 

The litenitur^; of this topic is volumi- 
nous, though much scattered, and is em- 



bodied mainly in reports on field re- 
searches pubhsh»Hl by the Smithsonian 
Institution, the National Muiieum, the 
Bureau of American Ethnologry, the 
Reports of the Minister of Kchication, 
Ontario, the leading museums and acade- 
mies, and in works of a more general 
nature, such as .Mooreheatl'n Prehihtoric 
Implements and Fowke's Archaeological 
History of Ohio. ( w. h. h. ) 

BonfoQca. A former Muskhogean set- 
tlement, a short distance s. of L. Tout- 
cbartrain, La. 

BoaifMMu.— Baudfv d«s UttUfm, Voir. LouMane, 
241, 

Bonne Esp^ranee. A Montagnais nettle- 
ment on the islands and mainland at the 
mouth of Esquimaux r., on the s. coast of 

Labrador. Smne NascajH'f art- proliably 
there also. — Stearns, Labrador, 204, 293, 
1884. 

BonMtae. Mentionel as a Pima .settle- 
ment on the upper lUu Santa Crua, below 
Tucson, Ariz., m 1764; but from the loca- 
tion it uontd st-em more likely that it wai$ 
a Papago rancheria. 

BMMta*. — OroziH) y Bcrra, GtHw.. M7, ISM. 
Iwn a t —.— Bandelier io Arcb. In^ Faperm ir« 
472. ISKt. 

Booadasha ( 'flah-catchera' ). A band of 

the Cnjws. 

Boo-a-di'-shA.— Moixati. Anr. Soo., IJVg. 1877. 

Booctolooee. A ft »nner ('lioi tavv village 
pertaining to the " .Si.xtowns, ' situated 
on Boguetulukusi cr., a w. alHuent of 
Chicasawhay r., probably in .Tasper CO., 
Miss. — W. Fla. map, m. 1775. 

Books in Indian langnages. In addi- 
tion to dictionaries, versions of the Bible 
and the Prayer B<s>k, whole antl in part, 
Bible stories <'oniplete and summarized, 
catechisms, and c^nate works, the litera- 
tnre translated into Indian languages 
embraces some interesting volume^. In 
Greenlandic £ekimo there is an abridged 
version of Stond-Platon's CSeographv, bv 
I'. A. Wandall (1H48); a trannlation «If 
Thomas H Kempis' Imitation of Christ, 
bv Ptenl Egede (1787, revised 1624); a 
ifii^torv of the World, by C. E. .lanssen 
(lU6n; and another by 8. P. Kleiu- 
schmidt <1859). Peter Kragh^s transla^ 
tinii-^of In;/t'nirtnn's Vnice>' iii titc Wilder- 
ness, and The High (janie, Krumma- 
Cher's Parabl(>s and Feast Book, the Life 
of linns lv_'t'(lc. and other books circu- 
lated in niHtniseript. In the l.abrador 
dialect a geography, bv A. F. Eisner, was 
j>nV»li>he.l in ISHl). Under the title .Vo/ipi«/« 
eita oidmani ya, * Sky to traveling he 
went,' Rev. 8. R. Ripes publishe<l in 1857 a 
translation of Hunvan's Pilgrim's Progress 
into the DakoUi language of the Siouan 
stock. This sjune I»ook was tmnslatetl 
into Cn-i- h\ Archbishop Vitieent ( ISS^i), 
and into (Jhevenne bv lit!V. li. Pclter 
( I'H) ! In 1879 Kev. l>! W. Hemans pub- 
lished a Sautee venaon of Rev. R. J»ew« 
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toQ*8 The King'g Highway, into the ^Ias> 
flBchnset dialert of the Ai^onquian stock 

Rev. John KliiittraiiislatedmK^lM Raxtcr's 
Call to the i:ncouvert«d, iu 1665 Baylv'ti 
Pfactice of Pietjr, aboat 1687 the Rev. W. 
Perkins' Six Principle>« of I'oligion, and 
in 1689 Shepard'ii Sincere Convert. A 
iTeof^raphy for Beginners was pnblished 
in ChipiHwa in IjAo, and in Saiitt»e Da- 
kota in lH7n. In 183U the Kev. C. A. 
Goodrich's Child's Book of the Creation 
waa traunlatrd into Choctaw hv the Rev. 
L. S. U illiain!*. The eivilize<\ tribes of 
Indian TerriU»ry, with the aid of the 
' 'f)r r< >kcf aM<l adajttctl alj)luilH"tH, have 
j»i I lislicil many law«, text-books, etc, in 
tilt' Tuifivr languagee. 

Kxi-lusive oi occasional texts, more or 
less brief, in native lan^nagi-s, to be found 
in the {periodical litcmttire of anthropol- 
ogy, in ethnolojri« ul and linguistic rnono- 
graph.^. books of travel and description, 
etc., there is accumulating a cronsiderable 
literature of texts by accredited men of 
si ience and other competent olwervers. 
The Chimmesyan stock is representetl by 
Boas' Tsimshian Texts (Bull. 27, B. A. E., 
m>2); the Chinookan bv Boas' Chinook 
Text^( Bull. 2t), H. A. K., l!»(H),and Kath- 
laoMit Texts (Bull 26, 1901 ) ; the Saliaban 
hv Teit and Boas' Traditions of the 
Tli<«rn|.^.ii HiviT Indians (189S1; the 
Wakaahan (KwakiuU-Noolka) by Boas 
and Hmit*« Kwaklutl Ttexte (Mem. Am. 
Mn^ Nat. U\A., H»n2-<)5i ; theSkittagt-tun 
by Swauton's Uaida Texts (Bull. 2U, B. 
A. E., 1906); the Athapascan by God- 
.hir.rs HupaT.-xt.s(Pnbl. Tniv. Cal, Am. 
Archieol. and Kthnol., i, 1904), and his 
Morpbolopnf <rftbe Hnpa language ( 1905) 
jtprhaj)? belongs here al.'^o. likewise Mat- 
thews' Navalio Lesends (.18i>7) ami The 
Night Chant (1902); theSiouan by Biggs' 
Dakota Grammar, Texts, and EthnfiKra- 
i>hy (Cont. N. A. Ethnol., ix, 1893), 
LKi'reey's Ipegfiha Language (Cont. N. A. 
Ktlm-.l., VI, 1H90), Omaha and Ponka 
Lelt*.'rH I Bull. 11. B. A. K., 18U1>, and 
Osage Trarlitinn.«< i»»th Kt'p. B. A. E., 
1S88); the InMiuoian by Mooney'f* Sarrtyl 
Formulas of the Ciicrokee (7tn Hep. B. 
A. E., 1891), Hewitt's Imquoian Cosiiioi- 
ogy (21st K« p. n. A. K., 1903), and Hale's 
Iroquois lio< k of Kitt^( 1883) — the second 
records cosmologic mvths, the last the 
great nati inal ritual of the northern Iro- 
quois. Tlic Algonquian is represented 
bv 8cattere<l texts rather than oy bowks, 
although there are to lie mentioned 
Brintim's I>^nape and Their I>egends 
(1H85), which contains the text of the 
IValum CHunif and the Cree and Siksika 
liegends in Petitot's Traditions Indiennes 
du Canaila N'orfi-ouest (18K7), the wat- 
tered texts in the works oi Schoolcraftf 
Hofbnan, etc.; the Eskimo beet by the 
texta ia Bom' Eskimo of BAffln Land and 
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Hudson Bay (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
XV, 1901), and other writings on the 

E.skim<., Tlialhitzer's Phonetical Stu.ly of 
the Eskimo Language (lti(H), and jiar- 
nom's Grammatical Fandamentalsof the 
Innuit l^nguaj;*' (IWl), the hu-^t relating 
to the Tuuuua dialect of Alaska. The 
monographs of Miss Alice C. Fletcher on 
the ceremonies of the Pawnee (22d Rep. 
B. A. E., 19tt}), of Jameti Mooucy on the 
Ghost Dance Religion (14th Kep. B. A. 
E., 1896), the nmneronts ni< tno<^'raphs of 
Dr Franz lioas on the Bellacuola, the 
KwakintI, etc., contain much textual 
nmterial The manuscript collection of 
the liuiv iu of American Ethnology ia 
rich in fexfs of myths, legends, etc. As 
a whole, the Ixxly of linguistic material, 
here briefly notio^, is oi iiicrcuijai^ mag- 
nitude and value. The literature in the 
Chinook jargon also furnishes son>e 
titles, e. g., the stenographic periwiical 
KamloopK liau'a, by Fatner Le Jeune, 
who is also the author of i^e\ eral pamph- 
lets. Worthy of mention is licv. Myron 
Eells' Hymns in the Chinook Jargon 
Language ( 1878-89), which is not merelv 
a translation of English verse. See Jiihie 
tnmtlationM, Dietionaria, Ftriodieah. 

(a. p. c ) 

BooiaeraBga. See JSoUif »Heht. 

Boothroyd. A hotly of Xtlakyapamnk 
Indians of Saliaban stock on Frailer r., 
Brit Col. The name seems to have been 
(•mployeil to include the towns of Spaim, 
Kimus, Tzaomuk, Suk, and Nkattsim. 
Pop. 159 in 1902 (Can. Ind. A£f. for 
190'J SI 

Boreao ('sheep'). An ancient settle- 
ment of the T^pecano, now in ruins, situ* 

ated on the i: bank of the Rio <le 
Bolailos, approachable from Monte Es- 
oobedo, in Jalisco, Mexico. There Is a 
native tradition that if.- people warre<l 
against those of Azquehan after the hrst 
coming of the Spaniards.— 11 rdlicka in 
Am. Anthrop., v. 409, 1903. 

Boring. See Drills ami Drilling, Shell- 
work, t^oue-irork. 

Borradot (Span. : ' painted in stripes or 
blott'hes'). A trilie which, according to 
Orozco y Berra (Geo^., 300, 308, 18W), 
formerly resided in Tamauli|>as, Xuevo 
l^eon, and Coahuila, n. Mexico. There 
is evi<ience that the tribe or a portion of 
it liveii at tme time in Texas, as the same 
authority ( p. ;W2) savs that the country of 
the lower Lipan Indians joined on the k. 
that of the Karankawa and l^irrados in 
the province of Texas. The relationship * 
of this triln- to the Coahuiltecan group is 
expressly atfinned l)y Bartolome Garcia. 

Boiomworth, Mary* A noted Creek 
In<lian ^\(llllaIl, also known as Mary 
Mathews and Mary Musgrove, who cre- 
ated much trouble for the Georgia colonial 
governmrat about 1752, nearly rousing 
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tlie ( rit k ii»ufetit*nicy to war againnt the 
Kn^lish. She hchmikv to have he^n of high 
j<tan<Hiip atnoiij,' licr own people, iHMiijr 
closely iclaU'tl t<» leH«liriK t hiefiii both of 
the Upi>er and Lower Crtt'kf, 
of uuuHual intelH^enre ami knowle<tge of 
Euglieh, for whic^i reiUKtn, an<i to securv 
her good will, Oglethorpe, the fountler of 
the colony, made her hiH interpreter and 
negotiator with the ImlianH at a Halary 
of $500 \ier year. AI>out 1749 nhe mar- 
ried her third white hu.«»lLiand, the Rev. 
Thomas Bosomworth, wIk), by reaw>n of 
hiH Indian marriage, was given a rum- 
miamon from, the colony of .South Caro- 
Hnft tm ^^nt Among the Creeks, and 
within a U-w iiidiitliH had nearly pre- 
cipitated civil war among the ludians 
and rebellion among the licensed tredere. 
Being deeply in ddif, he in>^tivrat<xi his 
wife to awume tlie title of " Kmprem of 
the Creek Nation," and to make personal 
claim, first to the i^slands of ()«5aha\v. St 
Catluirine, and Sai>elo, on the (ieorgia 
ooaet, and afterwanl to a large territory 
on the tiiaiijlaii'!. Notifying' (Jov. O^rlo- 
thorpe tliat f^tu' vvjia cooiing to claim her 
own, she raif)e<l a large XhmIv of armed 
('n-ckn and marched agaiti.-t Savannah. 
The town wuis put in positiijn for defense 
and a troop of cavalry met the Indians 
OUtBi<U> an(t obligtHl them t*» lay down 
their arms U'fore entering. The prtK^- 
aion was headed by Bosomworth in full 
canonical robes, with his ** queen " by his 
side, followe<i by the chiew in order of 
rank, with their warrion?. Tlu y were 
rci'eivefl with a military salute and a 
council followed, lai'ting wveral days, 
during which the Indians managed to 
regain possession of their arms, and a 
massacre seemed imminent, which was 
averted l)y the seizure of Mary and her 
husband, who were hehl in prison until 
they made suitable apologies and promises 
of^o<Kl l>i'}iavior, the troo](s and eiti/eiis 
remaining under arms until the danger 
waa over, when the Indiaiis were dis- 
miHw<l with |)reH'nt.'3. Nothing is re- 
ef irded of her later career. See Appleton's 
Cyclopfedia of Am. Biog.; various histo- 
riesof (Jfor/i i ! '.<»som worth's M8. Jouf., 
1752, in archives B. A. K. (j. M.) 

Boston Indian OitiataiUp Oonualttoe. 
An aHHoi'iation for the protection of the 
rights of indian>i; organized in lH7i« on 
the occasion of the forcible removal of 
the IViiira. The tribe returned to their 
old lioiiif in St)Uth Dakota Ironi the 
• reservation in Indian Twritory. Chief 
Standing Bear, released on a writ of ha- 
Ik*4ih cxjrpus, went to lio^ton, an(i, on 
the plea that most of the signature.^ in 
favor of removal were fraudulent. enliste<l 
thesym{'ath\ ut lion. John D. Ix)ng,then 
governor oi MassaehuH-tts, and other or- 
ganisers of thia committee, who finally 



secured the rescis.'^ion of the eilictand the 
restoration of the Dakota reservation. Tiie 
cornmitte*^' undertook next to swnre citi- 
zenship lur IitdianK tui the heL»\s of the 
payment of taxes, a principle that was 
finally denie<I by the United States Su- 
preme Court. When the Dawes bill 
granting land in severalty and < itiKcnship 
was enacted, the ctmimittee devote<i its 
attention to securing honest allotment. 
Since the organization of the Indian 
liights Association in Philadelphia the 
Bo-ston committee has confined itself to 
s< < urintj fair allotments oi fertile lands, 
with adequate water supply, protecting 
homesteads, and espeeially to defending 
and generally promoting the interests of 
the more progressive bands of tribes that 
were backwara in taking allotments. To 
safeguard the ri^htw of such and prevent 
the sale or lease of the best Indian lands 
to whites at nominal prices, the oom> 
tnittee \hih sought to obtaiii the dismissal 
of corrupt Government agents and in- 
spectors whenever such were detected. 
.Toshna W. Davis is chairnmn and .T. S. 
Lockwooii secretary (K U. Box 131, 
Boston, Mass.). 

Bottles. See PoUery, RerqttucUf. 

Boaofonea. A former C'hoctaw town 
on the heail waters of Pearl r., Miss. 
Bouc-fouc*. I T. yg, French Dom. Am., i, US. 
nmp. I7«il Bou ( fuo».— Lftttr^'. map I'. S.. 17»4. 
Bouk luka - li .tiTaft, Ind. Tribea, IV. .Vii \sw. 

Boadiaot, Eiias (native name UtUd- 
(fVtui, *maledeer* or *tnrkey ' ). ACher* 

okee Indian, educated in the foreign mis- 
sion school at Corn well, Conn., founded 
by the American Board of Gommissionera 
for Koroi^m Missions, which he entered 
with two other Cherokee youths in 1818 
at the instance of the philanthropist 
whose name he wa8 alNnvi'd to ailopt. 
in 1827 the Cherokee council fuinmily 
resolved to establish a national uaper, and 
tbr fnltowing year the Cherokee J^imtir 
HiH>eared under Boudinot's editorship. 
After a precarious existence of )> years, 
however, the pap<'r was discontinued, and 
not resumed until after the removal of 
the Cherokee to Indian Ter., when its 
place wa.s finally taken by the ^"herohe 
Aiii»,iiit,, ei<tablished m i.H44. In 18.'i3 
Bou<linot wrote " I\x>r Sarah; or, the 
Indian Woman," in Cherokee ehftra« t»>r8, 
published at New lu liota l»v the Cnited 
Brethren's .Missionary S<K'iety, another 
edition of which was printe<l at Park 
Hill in lH4.'i; and from 1823 to the time 
of his death he was joint translator with 
Rev. S. A. Worcester of a number of the 
iTOS(>el.<<), some of which passeil through 
several t-ilitions. Bt>u<linot joineil an 
in.'iigniiicant minority of his people in 
supftort of the Ridge itvAt^ ana the sub- 
s«Njuent treaty of New tx^hota, by the 
terms of which the Cherokee ^'ation soi^ 
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rendered its lands apd removed to Imlian 
Ter. This attitude made liim so unpopu- 
lar that on June 22, 1839, he was set upon 
and munlered, althoujrh not with the 
knowledge or connivance of the tribal 
otlicers. See Moouev in 19th Kep. H. A. 
K., 19(X): Pilling', Uihlif^Rraphy of the 
InHjUoian l^nguafret*, Bull. B. A. E., 188M. 

BoaBcoQtton. The northemmo!*t divi- 
sion of the Cree, living in 1^58-71 about 
the H. shores of Hudson l)ay. According 
to Dr William Jones the Chippewa refer 
to the northernmost dwelling place of the 
Cree as Ininiwitiiskwflning, *at the man's 
elbow,' and Antawut-oti'isk waning, 'they 
dwrll at the elljow.' This dntatit'it is 
j>robably the term usually prefixe<l, in 
one form or another, to the name Bous- 
contton. 

AtAouabouMAtouek.— J(f>.Rel..l(v'>K, '21.1gn8. Outao- 
uoiabouacottoua.— Tuilhiin. Pt'm>t, 'J93. note. IHtVI. 
OutAouoia, Bouacouttoua. — I'riMt* de p<mNe(<8ioii 
(1671) in MHrerv. iH-c, I. 97, 1875 (comma evi- 
dently inwertfd ny mistAkt;). 

BoQtt^ Bution. A village in St Charles 
parish. La., at which live<l a camp of 
Choctaw who manufactured cane l>as- 
ketry and gatheretl the okra which was 
ground into gumlxi fil^. — Harris, La. 
Pro<lucts. 203, 1881. 

Bowl, The (a translation of his native 
name, />»»/Yi"ft), also called Col. Bowles. 
A nottni Cherokee chief and leader of one 
of the first liands to establish themselves 
permanently on the w. side of the Mis- 
sissippi. At the head of some hostile 
Chen»kee fn)m the Chickamauga towns 
he massacre*! all of the male members of 
a party of emigrants at Muscle shoals in 
Tennessee r. in 1794, after which he re- 
tire<l up St. Francis r. on the w. side of 
the Mississippi, and, his act being dis- 
owne<l by the Cherokee council, who 
offered to assist in his arrest, heremaineil 
in that region until after the cession of 
I»uisiana Territf)ry to the United States. 
About 1824 so much dissatisfaction was 
cause<l bv delay in adjusting the boun- 
<iaries of' the territory of the Western 
Cherokee in Arkan.sa8 and the withhold- 
ing of their annuities that a (tarty headed 
by Bowl crosHe<l Sabine r. into Texas, 
where they were joint»<l by Ixxlie^ of 
refugees from a number of other eastern 
tribes and Ix^n negotiations with the 
Mexican govennnent for a tnict of land 
on Angelina, Neches, and Trinity rs., but 
were interrupted by the outbreak of the 
Texan war for independence in 1835. 
Houston, who had long !>een a friend of 
the Cherokei', entered into a treaty to 
a;«ngn them certain lands along Angelina 
r., but it was rejected by the Texas senate 
in 18.37, and Houst4»n's successor, I^mar, 
declare*! his intention to drive all the 
Indians from Texas. On the plea that 
they were entering into a conspiracv with 
the Mexican inhabitants, a commission, 
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supporte«l by several regiments of troops, 
was sent to the Cherokee town on Ange- 
lina r. to demand that they remove at 
once across the border. On their refusal 
they were attacked, July 15-lH, 1839, and 
defeated in two engagements, Bowl and his 
assistant chief, Hartl-mush, Ijeing among 
the manv killed. See Moonev in 19th 
Kep. B. A. E., 1900. (J. r. s.) 

Bowlder outlines. Certain outline sur- 
face figures, probably of Siouan origin, 
usually formed of Itowlders a foot or less in 
diameter, though a few consiste<l of buffalo 
l)ones. The name "iHjwIder iiiosaii's" 
was first a{>i)lied to 
them by Toad. Ac- 
cording to Lewis, 
structures of this 
type have Iteen found 
from w. Iowa and Ne- 
braska to Manitoba, 
and from w. Minne- 
sota through North 
and South r)akota to 
Montana; but they 
appear tolx', or rather 
to have been, more 
frequent in South 
Dakotii than in any 
other section. These remains consist of 
animal, human, and other figures out- 
lined uix)n the surface of the ground, 
usually on elevated sites, the human, 
turtle, and serpent figures being by far 
the most numerous. In Dakota the out- 
lines are generally accompanied with 
small stone circles, known to be ()ld 
tii)i sites. In some instances long lines 
of bowlders or buffalo bones and small 
stone cairns have l)een found associate*! 
with them or owurring in their immedi- 
ate neighborho<Ml. Like the Ixiwlder 
circles these are more or less emlie«lded 
in the ground, but this does not necessa- 
rily indicate great antiquity; indee<l, 
their fre^juent association with tipi cir- 
cles seems to denote that they are com- 
paratively recent. The accompanying 
turtle figure illustrates the tyve. Among 
the Crows of Montana a lx)wider outline 
figtire is made in the form fxf a woman to 
c*)mmenioratethe unfaithfuhu-ssof a wife. 

Consult Ix^wis in Am. Anthrop., ii, 
Apr., 1889, III. Julv, 1890; Simms. ibid., 
n. 8., v,374, UK)3; Thomas in 12th Rep. 
B. A. E., bM, 18W; Totld in Am. Natural- 
i.<?t, Jan., 1884. (c. t.) 

Bowlegs ( probably cominte<l from Ho- 
lek). An inferior Seminole chief who 
was brought temponirily into notice in 
1812 during the Indian war on the Cteor- 
gia frontier. When early in that year 
KiuK Paine, also a Seminole chief, at the 
head of sundrv bands of Seminole and 
negroes, starte*! on a miK<ion of bhKxl and 
plunder. Bowlegs joiiu**! him. A small 
force under Capt. Williams was met and 
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defeated Si'pt. 11. Tlifir force \n-'u\^ 
consideniMy iiicri'HM-ii, tbeynoon then- 
aftor Miarcht*d from the Alachua towns 
to attack Gen. Neiimaii, who had been 
tient aKain^<t them with onlers to destroy 
their towni«. After 4 severe charges in 
which King Paine was kille<i and Bow- 
lejfs wounded, the Indians wen' driven 
back. With this occurrence Bow^letfii 
drops from history, though he probably 
li\fil K'vend yearw longer. In a dwu- 
uieut exhibited in the trial of Arbuthnott 
and Ambrist^r hin name w mgned Bo- 
leck (c, T.) 

Bowlegs Town. A former Seminole 
town on 8uwannee r., w. Fla.; named 
nftt-r ail influential Sennnole chief early 
in the 19th century. — Woodward, Rem- 
iniseences, 153, 1859. 

Bowle«. Colonel, see /?o»7, The. 

Bowla, With the Imiian the bowl 
servefi a mnltitnde of puriK>s<w: it is ai»- 
Hociutcd with the huj'JiIv of hin .-iiiipU':st 
needs as well as with his religion. The 
materiali! employed in makings bowls are 
Btone, f^i 'iM'ially pnap«f't;i(>, ?tnrii, Ivone, 
shell, Hkin, wo<k1, and bark. liowlH are 
often adapted natural forms, as shellsi, 
pntird?', and rnnrretionp, either iinmodl- 
tied or nu>re or lew-s fully remotleied; and 
basket bowls are used by many triLies. 
Tfie tife of bowln in the preparation and 
serving of fo<xl is treated un<ier Dishes 
(q. V. ). Bowls are also tised in primitive 
agriculture for gatherintr, winnowing, 
drying, and roasting setnit*, and in con- 
nection with mining. Witli many tril)e8 
bowlsaremadefronuargeknotSjljemghol- 
lowed out with fireand the knife. InTexas 
and Indian Territory plate-like lx>wls 
were made fritin the woo^I of the pecan 
tree, while p«ii)hir, imk, an<i other woods 
fumi.shiHi others. Some l)owlt» dt siuiit d 
for practical use are no lai|;er than drink- 
infj cups, while others, made by or for 
children as tttya, are not imii li larut^r than 
a thimble. S<>me of the Hmaller oueu, 
used for mixing medicine, had a small 
projection frotn th»- t'<l(je which st'rvf<l as 
a handle, while the typical Pueblo medi- 
cine bowl has terraced edges 8ynd>olizing 
rain clouds', a liaski t-likc handlr, and 
painted figures of sacred water animals, 
such as the tadpole and the frog. The 
most niitiftif |M'rmanent cooking utensil 
of the Plains tribes waea Ih>w1 ma*le by 
hollowing out a stone. The Blackfe(>t 
and Cheyenne say that in very early 
tiujcs they lM)ilefl their nR«t in bowls 
made of some kind it! stone. The 
Omaha and otht-rs had excellent wo»:k1( ii 
bowls, the stantlaixl ut In^auty being sym- 
metry «)f outline and the fUtan of the 
gnarle<l roots fnnn w hidi they were n)a«le. 
Among many Indiaui* 1m>vvU were utied 
in games ot chance and divination, 
in certain ceremonies ol the Wahpeton 



and Sisseton Sioux and of other trilx's a 
game was played with plum-stone dice 
thrown from a w<xKlen bowl, in the mak- 
ing of which great skill and care were 
exercised. In some cast's the kind of 
w<xk1 was prescril)e<l. Bowls that had 
Ijeen long in use for these games acquired 
a jioli.'jh and color unattainable by art, 
and were prized as tribal poi<.««es8ion8. 
The Micmac accorded supernatural pow- 
ers to certain of their bowls, and thought 
that water standing over night in gaming 
bowls would reveal by its api»earanoe 
i>a>t, present, and future events. Some 
1k}w1s were supposed to have mysterious 
pt>werB which would affect the person 
eating or drinking from them. l'«>wls 
and travs of baaketry were used by the 
Rfonx, Cheyenne, Arafiaho, and other 
1M;iiris tribes, thonfh not hy the .Sik-^ika. 
iu the familiar seed game. These appear 
to he the only baskets made by 
trilx-P ( (irinnelll. 

Among the Tueblo triL>es llie pottery 
bowl, like the basket-lx)wl drum of the 
Xavaho and the Panamint, is frequently 
a cult vt^asel employed in reUgi«ms cere- 
monies, the medicine bowl with its nature 
symbols and tlie s;n red meal bowl fur- 
nishing familiar examples. Such ves,>3els 
arti 8acritice<l to springn or are deposited 
in shrines and caves. The ancient Hopi 
evidently reganled the concave of the 
bowl as the vault of the nky, and pictured 
on it stars, birds, and celestial l>eing8. 
The food Ixjwla in animal forms, like 
tho.ie of the N. W. coast, were apparently 
associattxl primarily with the nourish- 
nient derived froni animals. Wooden 
lx)wls used for religious purposes were 
often decoratetl by the Plains tribes with 
incistni figures of sacred animals, whose 
supiMJsed spiritual f>ower had relation 
to toe uses of the veosel; and like expla- 
nation may he made of the Iife>form 
decorations sculpttired and modeled in 
relief and engraved and painted on bowls 
ofmany tribes, ancient and modem. See 
Hai^ketrtf, Di»he9, fbodt Oame$, PoUery, 
ReixpUicla. 

Bevs. See Artom. 

Boxeldor Indiani. \ branch of the 
Shushoni formerly iu N. w. Utah. — Lynde 
in Sen. Ex. Doc. 42, 36th Cong., Ist sess.. 

Boxes and Cheat! . The distribution of 
tril}es usint; boxes and chests illustrates 

in a ^trikitignmnner the effect of en\ i' ti 
meut on arts and customs. Thu^ woo^i- 
land trilN>s ma<ie boxes of suitable tim* 
Iht. and (he mlmination uf their manu- 
lacture in louud autung the tril^es of tlie 
N. W. coast. The Kskimo had a great 
variety of <ma!I hoxes of iKine, wocmI. 
whalebone, and ivory, and dij?playe<l 
extraordinary skill and inventiveness in 
their manufacture. This was in lai^ 
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meajnire duo to their damp and freezinjf 
environment, in which, though wood was 
«»ree, lx»xe8 were In'tter than pouclies 
for keeping the contents dry. It ap- 
IK-ars that to the introduction of tobac<'o, 
|K n iiMjjion capH, and i)Owder in due the 
great number 
of i<niall boxes 
manufactured 
bv the Iv'kinio, 
afthough they 
had |)revioug|y 
many boxe^ for 
trinkets, lance- 
head.>', tinder, 
etc. Eskimo 
l>oxeH are ]ir**- 
V i d e d wit h 
cr»rdH f<»r fai^ten- 
ing them to the 
fjeryon to pre- 
vent lofs in tlie 
hnow. Boxt'8 and chent*", being difficult 
of tran.Mportation even on water, must lie 
IfKjked lor i hiefly among seilentary trilH?a 
living in a wo(mUh1 country. TriU'S that 
moved freely alx>ut store<l and transfKjrted 
their jrfK)ds in bags, rawhide cases, and 
liasket walleti4. Boxes and cheata of wot)d 
are practically 
u n known 
among the 
I'lainH tril)es. 
which had 
a b u n d a II t 
skins of Iarg(> 
animals out of 
\vhi«-h to make 
receptai'les for '"'ooocksoi ro<iWH*Li>MsAwuLKT, Ea«iMOi 
their jK)Hsi"s- ^-""o-''' 
^ions, and the horse and the dog as pack 
and draft anintals. Some of the Plains 
trill's, however, ma4le l>ox-like cas«'8 or 
tninks of rawhide similar in sha|)e to the 
hirch-lttirk Ix^ixes of tli«' cjistern tribes. 






MOVMHOLO CHCSTS with CARVtO AND PAIMTED DESIGNS; 
HAIDAi l-lft. <MIBLACk) 

and the Sioux made plume iioxt^s of 
woo*l. Objects and materials that could 
lie injure*! by crushing or by <lamp- 
nem usually re4|uin><t a Ih)x, the most 
wide»»j»read use of which was for the stor- 
ing of feathers. The Plains triljes and 
some others made parfle<"he«, or cases of 
rawhide, almost as rigid as a wiKslen Im)x, 
for liea<l«lretaH-s, arrows, etc.; the Pima, 
Pa|«^, an<l Mohave made l)asket cases 
for feathers; and the Pueblos employed a 
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Ixix, usually excavate*! from a single piece 
of Cottonwood, solely for holding the 
feathers uk-*! in ceremonies. The Yurok 
of California made a cylindrical wooden 
box in two stH'tions for storing valuables. 
The eiistern woodland triln's mad«^ Iwxes 
of liirch Iwirk. The X. W. coast triln's as 
far s. as Washington made lai^e cliest.'^ 
of wo«m1 for storing 
fo(Kl, clothing.etc. ; 
forcooking, ft>rrij>- 
ening salmon eggs, 
for the interment 
of the for 
drums and other 
uses, and these were usually decorated 
witli carving or {uiinting, or lK»th. These 
tribes al.<o made long Imixcs as (piivers for 
arrows, Vnit smaller boxes were not so 
common among them as among the Ks- 
kimo. 

CVDnsult Boas, Decorative .Vrt of the 
Indians of the North Pacific Coa.«t, Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., ix, no. lit, lHi»7; 
KroelKT' in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
xviii, i»t. 1, MH)L'; Nelson, Iv'jkiino about 
Itering Strait, IHth Hep. H. A. K., 1S9«»; 
Niblack, Coast Imlians, Reii. Nat. .Mus. 
188K, 1S5M); Stevenson in 2(1 Kei.. B. A. 
E., 18S.S; Swan, Indians of Cai»e Flatterv, 
Smithson. C«»nt., xvi, 1870; Swanton in 
Mem. Am. Mu.s. Nat. Hist., v, pt. 1, VM\ 
See IliKjH (mil funwheH, J}(ij<kr{r;f, I'orfh'riir, 
Iir<-ri4ui'le.<t, \\ inni-wurk, cXc. (w. n.) 

Brain. S«'e Aiuitinnij. 

Brant, Joseph. S«»e Tliaift'n<lniir«jtui. 

Breastworks. .*^*'e Fortijinilionn. 

Brbche-dent. See Jirohn Tooth. 

Breech-cloth. See ^'/if'A/ /»/»•, Clothing. 

Bridge Biver Indians. \ band of ('p|H'r 
Lillooet <X'cupyiiig the village of Kanlax, 
on Bridge r., which Hows into the upiKT 
Fni.«cr alnive Lillom't, Brit. Col.; pop. 
lOS in 1902.— Can. Ind. Aff., pt. ii, 72, 

Briertown. A former Clierokee settle- 
ment on Nantahala r., al)Out the mouth 
of Briertown cr., in Macon co., N. C. — 
Moonev in 19th Kep. B. A. E., 524, I'KX). 

Kinu'fU'liyl. — Mixtni-y, ihi*l. ChritT placi-'). 
K4nu'fU'lun'yl,— Ibid. Sci' \iiiiliihtila. 

Briffht Eyes. True name, Su.'*ettc Iji 
Flesene. The eldest cliild of Eshtamaxa, 
or Joseph \a\ Klesi'he, a former hejid-chief 
«if the Omaha. She was iMirn in Nebraska 
aUiut ISoOand attended the Presbyterian 
missiiin s<*hool on the Omaha res. 
Through the intere^^t of one of her teacli- 
ers, Sus<'tte was sent to a private si-Ikm)! 
in Eli/alM'th, N. J., where slie made nii)id 

t>n)gress in her studies. Aft<'r her r»'tiirri 
lome she taught in a ( Government day 
schtK)! on the < Mnaha res. and exercised a 
stimulating influence on the young |K'oplo 
of the triU'. In 1S77-7S the Poiua were 
forcibly removetl to Indian Territory from 
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tlu'ir home on Niobrara r., S. Hak. Nut 
long afterward SiiHettf at c< '111 panitMl her 
fatberto Indian Territory, where lie went 
to render nuch help an he could to his sick 
ami dyiiiK relatives among the I'ouca. 
The lieroic determination of the Ponca 
chief. Staiidintr Bear, to lead his band back 
to tlieir northern home; their HufferingH 
during their march ci more than (MX) m . ; 
hifi arre»*t and imprimnment; and, after 
a fliarp legal Btrungle, his release by 
h'lhtnA rurjmn, in accordance with Judge 
Dundy'H diH'iHion that "an Indian is a 

Kreon" (U. 8. r. €nx)k, 5 Dillon. 453), 
i U* steps* bein<? taken by acouimittee of 
citizens to bring the matter of Indian re- 
movals l)efore the public. A rrangementa 
were made to have Standing Hear, a<-com- 
panied by Susette La Flesche and her 
Drother, vitAt the principal dUes of the 
T'nited Statew under the din'ctioii of Mr 
T. U. TibbleH, and tell the story of the 
Ponca remo^'al. The name "Briffht 
Eyes'' wiix j;iveii Snsctte, and under that 
cognomen she entered upon h6r public 
work. Her clear exposition of the case, 
her eloquent appeals i<^r humanit y towar<i 
her race, her grace and dignity of diction 
and bearing aroosed the interest of the 
thousands w ho listened to her. As a re- 
sult, a request was urged on the Ciovern- 
ment that there be no more removals 
of triVn-s, anil this rorpiest has been re- 
apectetl when practicable. In 1.HH1 Bright 
Eyes marrietl Mr T. H. Tibbies. Ijiter 
she and her husban«l visite«l Kn^Iand 
and Scotlatul, w here nhe made a numl)er 
of addres.«*es. After her return to this 
country she livt»d in Lincoln, Neb., and 
maintained activity with her pen until 
her death in 19()2. ' ( a. < . i . ) 

British Band. A fonner band of the 
Sauk and I'uxes. Stiuk. 

Broken Arrows. A hunting band of 
Sioux found on the Platte bv Sage (St'enea 
in Rocky Mts.. r>8, 1H461: iHi.isibly the 
Ca/ji/.hit^i. 

Broken Tooth. The son of Biauswah 
and chief of the Sandy Lake Chii>newa, 
also referre<l to as Kadewal)edas and Cat- 
awatabeta (strictly Ma kadewAbidis, from 
mak-nde 'black,' wdbidi» 'tooth'), and by 
the French lin>che-<ient. He is sj>oken of 
as a little boy in 1763, and is mentioned 
in 1805 by Lieut. Z. M. Pike, who be- 
atowfil on him a medal and a flag, and 
aouording to whom his band at that time 
nnmbered bat 45 men. Broken Tooth 
was one of the signers of the treaty of 
Plairie du C'hieu, Aug. 19, lb2di liia 
death occurred in 1828. His daughter 
was the wife of Ennatinger, a British 
ttader. (<'• t. ) 

Brollierton. The name of two distinct 
bands, each formed of renmantsof \ arions 
Algonquiantrilx;^. The best-known l>and 
was composed of individuals of the Ifa- 



hican, Wappinger, .Mohegan, Peqimt, 
Narraganset, etc., of Connecticut and 
Rhode Island, and of the Montauk and 
others fron» Long Island, who settled in 
1788 on land given them by the Oneida 
at thepresmt Marshall, Oneida (Y)., N. Y., 
near tne settlement then occupied by the 
Stockbridgea. Those of New England 
were mainly from Fanningtou, Stonin^- 
ton, (Proton, Mohegan, and Niantic 
( Lyme ), in Connecticut, and from Charles- 
town iti Rhode Island. They all went 
under the leadership of Samson Ofvunj. 
the Indian minister, and on arriving in 
Oneida co. called their settlement Broth- 
erton. As their dialects were different 
they a<iopted the English language. Thev 
nunil)ei . 1 250 in 1791. In 1833 they re- 
moved to Wisconsin with the Oneida and 
Stockbridges and settled on the e. side of 
Winncba^'o lake, in Calum«'t co., where 
Uiey soon after abandoned t hei r t ribal rela- 
tions and became citizens, together with 
the other emignmt tril>e« settled near 
UreenBay. They are called Wapanachki, 
"eastern people," by the neighboring 
Algonquian tribes. 

The other band of that name was com- 
posed of Karitan and other divisions of the 
Delawares who, according to Ruttenlx^r 
(Tribes Hudson River. 293, 1872). occu- 
pied a feser\'ation called Brotherton, in 
I'.urlington co., N. J., until 1802, when 
they accepted an invitation to unite with 
the Stockbridges and Brothertons then 
living' in Oneida co., N. Y. In 18^i2 they 
sold their lastrightsiu New Jersey. They 
were then redticed to about 40 aoals and 

were oflicially recogni/.etl as Delawares 
and claiuied territory s. of the Raritan as 
their ancient home. Their descendants 

are probably to be found among the 
Stock bridgt>« in Wisconsin. (j. M.) 
Brotherton. — Ft SchuvU-r tn-atv (178.H) quott-il hv 
Hnll, N. \V. Stiit« s, i>-,, 1M9. BrothertowB.— Kirk- 
Inii-l (17".».".i ill Mi.-v Hl.xt. Coll.. .«,, iv, 
G7 >!, iT'.t.'.. Ni*n'tk«n.— .1. N. B. Hewitt, infn. 
ihsr, I th< v two HTL- hrothen': Tnaouomnaine). 
WapanMhki. — Sc« Abnakt. 

BrowBilewa. A former Wyandot vil- 
lage in Wayne co. . Mich., included in a 
reservation of about 2,UUU acres granted to 
the Wyandot, Feb. 28^ 1608, and ceded 
to the United States by treaty of Sept. 20, 

1818. 

BntM ('bnmed,' the French translation 

of Sirhi'ingx'i, 'burnt thighs,' their own 
name, of iudelinite origin). A subtribe 
of the Teton division of the great Dakota 
trib«'. Thev are mentioned! bv l.^wis 
and Clark \1804) a.s the Teton's of the 
Bamt Woods, numbering about 300 men, 
"who rove on both sides of the Missouri, 
White, and Teton rs." In 1806 they 
were on the e. side of the Missouri from 
the mouth of the White to Teton r. 
Hayden (Kthnog. and Philol. Mo. Val- 
ley, 872, 1802) describee the country 
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inhabited by them in 1R5<? nf on the 
headwaters of the White and Niobrara, 
extending down thene riverw ul>out half 
their length, Teton r. forming the N. 
limit. He alf^:) mxH they were for a num- 
ber of years headed by a chief named 
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Makatozaza, verv friendly to the whiten, 
who by utiifortnlv go<Ml management and 
jiif t government kept hi.** jieojile in order, 
rv-gulate*! their lumta, and usually avoide*! 
|>la«-ing them in the starving hituations 
mcident to Ijands led by lent* judicious 
chiefs. They were good hunters, usually 
well clothe<I and HUi>)>lied with meat, and 
ha<l comfortable l<MlgeH and a large num- 
J)er of horses. They varie«l their ocou|^)a- 
tions by hunting buffalo, catching wiM 
horses, and making war expeditions 
against the .\rikuni, then .Ntatione<l on the 
riatte, ortlie Pawnee, lower down on that 
river. Kvery summer excursions were 
made by the young men into the Platt<' 
and .Arkansas country in ouest of wild 
hor«eSf which alsmnded there at that 
time. After emigrants to California and 
Oregon Ijegan to pass through the Dakota 
country, the Bnd<''s suffered more from 
di!*eas«*s intro«luce<l l>y them than any 
other division of the trilx;, l)eiug nearest 



lo the trail. The treaty of Apr. 29, 1868, 
iMitween the Sioux bands and the Gov- 
ernment was in a large <legree brought 
abfuit through the exertions of iSwift 
Bear, a Bru\(' chief. Nevertheless, it 
was alKuit this time or shortlv after that 
a band of lirules took i>art in the attack on 
Maj. Forsyth on Republican r. llayden 
gives 15()as the number of their lodges in 
1H56, In 1H90 the L' pi>er Brul^^s on Kose- 
bud res., S. Dak., numbered 3,245; the 
Lower Hrulcs at Crowcreek and Lower 
Brule agency, S. Dak., 1.026. Their pres- 
ent nundx'r as di^^tinct from the other 
Teton is not given. 

The group is divide<l geographically 
into the Khejatawichaslia or Upi>er 
Brules, the Kutawichasha or Lower 
Bnd<'>s, and the Brul<'*8 of the Piatt**, 




WIFE or 8POTTE0 TAIL— BROtt SIOUX 



The eubilivisions are given by different 
authorities as follows: 

I^wisand (Mark (Discov., M, 1806): 1 
K»<ahateaketarpar ( Isanyati?), 2 War- 
chinktarhe, ii Choketartowomb (C'hoka- 
t4twela), 4 < )7.ash (see Wnzhazha), 5Mene- 
.«hame (see Minixiila). 

In ISSOTatankawakan, a Brul^', gave to 
.1. (). Dorsey the names of \'A bands of the 
Brules, Upper an«l L<>wer: 1 lyako/^, 2 
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Chokatowela, 3 .Shiyotanka, 4 Homna, 
68hiyo8abaIa,6Kati^'iiiyuha,7Pi8piaawi- 

cliuHlia, H Walcvliannwiilian, 9 Wach- 
euiipa, 10 Shawala, 11 llianktonwan, 12 
Nakhpakhpa, 13 Apewantanka. 

R.-V. W. .]. Cl.-v.-laiKl (MS. lint, 1HR4) 
enunieraU.'S the modem divieiuna as: 1 
Sichanffhu, 2 Kake^ha, 3 (a) Hinhan- 
ahunwaiia, tl>) Slitinkahanaj>in, 4 Ilihak- 
anhanliainvin. Munkuwanirha, 6 Mini.*^- 
kuvakicIiuM, 7 {n) Kiyukaa, {h) Tiglabu, 
8 Wacheuni>a, Wsmluklu'. 10 Inaiiyati, 
11 Wagmezayuha, 12 («; Walex^aouwo- 
han, (6) Wakhna. ISOjrlalaicWchajrha, 14 
TiyrK-hesH, 1.") Wa/ha/tia, ]f\ Iiskachin- 
cha, 17 Ohenoupa, 18 Ukaghawiciiaalia. 

The Bnil<'-8 of the Platte, not included 
in th»' aliMVf list"', area part of the BruU's 
(Stanley in I'oole, Among theSioux, 232, 
1881 ) formerly connected with Whetstone 
ajrent y, S. Dak. ( t. o. d. c t. ) 

BAbaroie.— J<nir.. -19, ISOT. Boia brule'.— 
Lewin iiTiil Clnrk. Him ov.. Jl. iMKi i imiiu- ii|>j>li» «I 
by tlu- Fr<-in'h aiiil cotnmoiilv >imm! tiv t tic whiii-s; 
"•iV- ■ '"'rill \v <>' •''■ ' t boia Rulcy. — < iHrk. MS. co 
<|i \. <|iiiit( il hy < '<>ii( s. Lewis tuid Clark I'.x |>< c|., i, 
iii'Ic, Is'.i;'.. Broule Bioux. — .•^cliiMilcrall. lud. 
TrilMS, v. i\H. 1S.V., Brwcellarea. — Iml.^ Alf. Kcp.. 
■.".Xl. 1SI6 I proLatilN tlic BruU'-s i. BruU D&kotu. — 
Hiivdfii, Kthnon. ami I'hilol. Mo. Val.. map. IhfC. 
Bru'lMa. — IikI. AtT. Koj.. l)v%», -."JS. ISV.. Brule- 
Sioux.— Siiiithwui. Misc. Col.. XIV, l'.», l>«Th. Brul- 
iea.— llolTiiiau il'^Mi in IL K. l>o«'. ;<»".. XU\ Cong.. 
2d f^"?<j«.. 3, It^'y. Burned.— Smt l. L< tt< i>. ;!T. 1M3. 
Burnt Hip Brule. — Koliiii'on, L< tii'r to liorx'v, 
B. A. K., 1879. Burnt Thigh*.— Ilavtlfii. Kthnoji. 
and I'liilol. Mo. Val.. TAK ISO-'. Bumt-wooda.— 
Ruxtnn, Life hi Far West. 111. Is49. Ceet- 
ahon^B. — < 'orl i^s, l>ak. v<h'hIi., 10«i, 1M74. Checber 
Ree.— ^Mark. M S. ( (kIcx. <iui>tc<l by Coin's, I^-\vis 
Htid Clark K.\i"<l . I. im, iiotf, i>'y3. lahango.- 
Krackcti in Miiithson. Ki i>., 1876. Se-tAng'- 
eoa.— Huydeii, KiliHi>>t. ana I'hllol. Mo. Val., 371, 
184..!. Bifianru — Ivii-'i^". l»ttkota Gram, and Dift.. 
xvi. |K,v.> I burnt tluk;h>-°; uwri naine). Bioanfii.— 
Hiii.l. Red Uivcr Kxpcd., II. IM, 1860. SiohaB- 

Ka.— Warren. I uteota Countr}', 16, ISSfi. 8i-«haB- 
o. — Jaek.son 1 1K77) quoted bjr Dunaldwn In 
Nat. Mtu. Rep. iwCi, 62. 1886. Bitoaa-n.— OOIHW, 
Lewia and Clark £xt>ed., i. 130. IHM. tctau 
•r tha Burnt Wvoda.— RaniNy In Ind. Aff. Rap. 
1849. 86. 1880. iMm (Mt Ml«).— Lewki and 
aark,DiK>ov.,M,1806. fMaa(Bdai«ll).-Ain«r. 
gtPaiM.,iv,7U.18S2. TMaw(Baiatttt«<^).-.JLewta 
and Clark. Diiwov..'.!!, 18IM. IMaatBndte.— Fant* 
bam, Tnv., 32. 1818. Tataoa of «ka BaiM B»al«.— 
Lewii and Clark. Ened., 1, 146. 181 4. Tatoaa af 
tka aantiwMa.— H'Vlekar. Bbt. Kx|ied. Lewia 
and Hark, l. 14K. 1842. TatMaoftba Borat-Woed.— 
LewiMand Clark. Exped..I. map. l^N. Wo-al-to'- 
na-Ut.— Hayden. Ethnag. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
290. 1862 (Cheyenne name). Yankton. —riark, 
MS. oodex, quoted by Oouea, Lewis and Clark 
Exped., t, lOT. note. 1898. 

Bml^s of the Platte. A part . .f the BniK- 
Sioux formerly connected with Whet- 
rtone afrenev, 8. Pak. Stanley in Poole, 

Anions I' . app.,232, IHSl. 

Bmaeaa Bhothoni. A band of Wibi- 
naaht Shnehoni formerly livinjir on Bni- 
iit aii I T., .s. i:. Idaho; jiop. ;U)0 in 1888. — 
Towell in lud. Aff. Rep., 201, 1868. 

Bmne'i Tillage. A former villafte in Ran 
Dicfioco.. Cal., said to Ih» Ltiiheilo, Imt 
potvibly DiejEueflo or Agaa Caliente. — 
llayea qnoted by Bancroft, Nat Races, 
I, 400, 1882. 



BmahM, See Painting. 

BaekalooB. A former Seneca village on 

the N. Hide nf .MI< u'li«'iJy r., Warn n < o., 
Pa., above the moutli of Oil cr., near the 
site of the present town of Irvine. It 
was destroye<l t)y Col. Bruadhead of the 

Coiiiinentul troops in 17S1. 

Baccaloona, — (iu.Hr.ef<'ld, map, 1784. Baocatoona.— 

Hxiiaiits and Rai>illy, nuiji, 1777. Baccatou*. — 
Lrtttre, r. inap. !7M. Buekaloon. — I>ny, 1". iiu., 
(ivJ. isi;<. Buckaloona. — Hiitterln lil. Wa«.liiiik'ton- 
IrviiK- Corr.. ):'.. Is-sj. Buffaloona. — I<ott« r, map, 
rri.1770. Buffler'iTown. — Honiaiin Heir>'iiiap,l7.'*i. 
Oaohimantiagon. H. lliii. inap. KfiA. Kachuida> 
COB.— Mar^-hall iii .Mair. .\ni. Hist., H, 13y < ' l Ut 
or broken ref«l'i. kacbirioda(on. — .lorn nire 
(1749) in .Margrv, iHc. vi, t'.75. im',. Paille Cou- 

Bnoker Woman's Town. A former Semi- 
nole settlements, of Bifi^ Hammock town, 

near Lonj; swamp, central Fla. — Bell in 
Morse, Kep. to Sec. War, 307, 1822. 

Bnekoagahelaa ( ' brea ker in pieces ' ) . A 
Delaware chief who lived dnriti<.' the Kcv- 
ohilionary jH'riod; burn in the lirst half of 
the iHth century. He wai« the >^on of \Ve- 
wandocli walcn.l, apparently a chief of a 
Delaware band in Ohio. Buckonpihehia 
became the head warrior of all the Dela- 
ware Indians then n^idinj?on Miami and 
White rf. .Although he look part with 
the English againnt the oolonii^ts, he does 
not a[)|>ear to have lK>en cruel to non- 
comhataiits: and Drake (Biog. and Hist. 
Inds., ti3, is:{7) savH he was not only a 
gri'at, but a noble warrior, who took 
no delight in 8he<lding blood. The 
conduct of the Kngli.'^h at the l)attl«' of 
Plweque lale, Ohio, in 17tH, so disimsted 
him that his aympathies were diverted to 
the United Stat. ~ lie wa.-* jircM iit atFt 
Mclntotih, where lk>aver, I'a., now stands, 
when the treaty of 1786 was made, but 
his name is not among the si<^'iiers. lie 
was a aitcner, however, of the treaty of 
Greenville. Ohio, Aug. 3, \79^; of Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., .Time 7, ISO:?, and of Vin- 
eennea, Ind., Aug. 18, 1804. Soon after 
aifrnini; the last his death occurred, proba- 
bly in the same y< ar. Tlis nameapp<'ar8 
in print in various tiirms. (c. r. ) 

Baekskin. See Sl. iit dramng. 

Backstown. .\ Delaware (*i village 
inarke<l on Hoyce's map ( l.'-t Hep. B. \. K., 
1881)a8onthes. K.sideof White r.,alM»ut 
3 m. K. of .\nilerson, Madison co., Ind., 
on land sold in 1818. 

Baena VUta (Span.: 'plea^^ant view'). 
A des<Tiptive name applied to one or mon' 
Shoshonean or Maripo.san tribes living "o 
Buena Vista lake, in the lower Kern r. 
drainage, California. By treaty of June 10, 
1851 , these tril>e*< renerved a tract between 
Tejon pa.^'S and Kern r. and ceiUnl the re- 
mainder of their land to tlie I'nited 
States. See Barbonr ( iaS2) in Sen. Ex. 
Doe. 4. 32d Cong., spec, .m'.ss., 'I'yO, lsr>:',. 

Baena Yiata. A prebiatoric pueblo ruin 
on a high binfif near Solomonsville, on 
Gila r. , a few miles n. b. of San Joe^, Gni- 
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ham CO., s. e. Ariz. It is prolmbly thv niiii 
whicli gave tin* name PurMo Viejo ((j. v. I 
to thiH part of Gila vallev. — Fewkes in 
2-M Kop. B. A. ]•:., 17-J, 1W4. 
Pueblo Viejo.— Biindcllcr <jii<>U'<l in Arch. lust. 
Rvp., V. 41. IsKi. 

Bnena Viita. A pueblo of the Xevouie 
on the Kio Yatiui, alxiiit lat. 28", in So- 
nora, Mexico. — Orozco v Berra, Geog., 
3ol, 1.^)4. 

Baeianet. Mentioned in connection 
with Choinoc (Choinok) as a rancheria 
N. of K»Tn r., Cal., in 177.'>-7«». It evi- 
dently U'longeil to the Mariposan family 
and lav in the vicinity of Visalia, Tulare 
CO. See (iarc<^8, Diary, 28t>, ItKX). 

Buffalo. KenminH of the early species 
of the bison are found fr<»m Alaska to 
Georgia, but the range of the present type 
(Hifon (nmrlnnittfi) was chietly iK'tween 
the Rocky and Allegheny inia. While 
traces of tlie buffalo have Ikhmi found as 
tar E. an C'avetown, Md., and there is doc- 
umentary evi- 
dence that the 
animal ranged 
almost if not 
tjuite to the 
(ieorgia coa.«t, 
the lack of re- 
mains in the 
.-hell-heaps (A 
the Atlantic 
shore seems to 
in«hcMte its ab- 



sence gener- 
ally iuMn that 
region, a 1 - 
though it was 
not unknown 
to some of the 
tribes living 
on the rivers. 
The first au- 
th«'ntic knowlcilge of 
falo by a Kuroj>ean 
at>out lo.'W by Alvar 
Vai"a. who deHcril)e<l 




THE BUFFALO OF OOMARA, 1M4 



the bison or buf- 
wa.« that gained 
Xufiez C'alteza de 
the animal living 
in free«lom on the plains of Tex}».«. At 
that time the herds range<l from lielow 
the Rio Gran<le in Mexico N. w. through 
what in now e. New Mexico, I'tjdj, Ore- 
grm, Washington, and British Columbia; 
thence crossing the mountains to (ireat 
Slave lake they roamt^l the valleys 
of Saskatchewan and He<l rs., keeping 
totlicw.of L. Winniix'g and h. Superior 
and s. of L. Michigan and L. Erie to the 
vicinity of Niagara; there turning south- 
ward to w. Pennsylvania and cross- 
ing the Alleghenies thev s^)read over the 
w. |>ortion of Marvland, \ irginia, North 
Can»lina, S<juth Oandina, Georgia, and 
N. Mississippi and Ix>uisiana. All the 
triltes within this range <let>ended largely 
on the buffalo for fiKnl ana clothing, an<i 
this dependence, with the influence of 



the habits of the aninml, profoundly af- 
fecte<l tribal customs and religious rites. 
This is more«'learly seen in the tribes w. of 
the Mississippi, where the iH'f)nle were in 
constant contact with the buffalo during 
the summer and winter migrations of the 
great northern and southern herds. These 
great herds wen' comi>os<'«l of innumera- 
ole smaller ones of a lew thousand each, 
for the buffalo was never w)litjiry except 
by accident. This habit affected the 
manner of hunting and knl to the oiyan- 
ization of hunting parties umler a leader 
and to tlieestabli.«^iunent of rules to insure 
an e«|ual chanct? to every member <»f the 
jiarty. 

Ivirly writers say that among the tribes 
E. of the MissMiuri the hunting party, 
dividing into four parts, dostnl the .«e- 
lecte<i henl in a s<iuare, then, firing the 
prairie gra.ss, presMMl in upon the henl, 
which, Ix'ing hedged Ipy tiame, was 
slaughtered. The accura< y of this state- 

mentisques- 

^ tioned by Indi- 
j ans, for, they 
say, the only 
time the gn\sa 
would burn 
well wa.'^ in the 
autumn, and at 
that time the 
animal was 
hunted for the 
pelt as much 
as for fcMKi, and 
tire would in- 
jure the fur. 
Fire was some- 
times used in 
the autumn to 
drive the deer 
fromtheprairio 
into the woods. 
In the N. pens were built of tree 
trunks lashed together and bmced on the 
outside, into which the herds were driven 
and there killed. Sometimes, as on the 
upper Mississippi, a hunter <li.«guisi'd in a 
buffalo skin acted as a <lecoy, leading the 
henl to a i)rwipice where nmny were 
killetl by tne headlong plunge. r|M)n 
the plains of Kansas and Nebraska the 
hunters formed a circle around the herd 
and then, rushing in, shot the aninuds 
with arrows. 

The annual summer hunting party gen- 
end lyconsiste«l (»f the entire trilx*. As the 
main supply of meat and pelts was to be 
obtained, religious rites were obs*'rved 
throughout the time. "Still hunting" 
was forbid<len under iH-nalty of Hogging, 
and if a man slipped away to hunt for 
himst'lf, thereby scatti'ring a herd and 
causing loss to the tri lie, he wiis j»unislie<l, 
sometimes even to death. These .«evere 
regulations were in force during the tribal 
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or ceremonial hunt. This hunt occurred 
in Jnne, July, and Aufni!*t, when the ani- 
niaNwiTf fat aii'l tlie liair tliin, the flesh 
being then in tlie best condition for food 
and the pelts easiest to dress on hoth sides 
f()r the inakingof clotliint:. shields, t)a( ks. 
bags, ropes, suowshoes, tent and boat 
covers. The meat was cut into thin sheets 
an<l Htripa and hung upon a fraine\v(»rk of 
poles to dry in the nun. When fully 
*' jerked " it was folded up and put into 
parfl<'<'lie paekt* to keep i<ir winter upe. 
A ci»\v \\a« estimateil to vield about 4.') 
pounds of dried meat ana 60 pounds of 
pemmicaii, bej^ideH the marrow, which 
was pn'perve*! in bla<lder nkins, and the 
tallow, whirl) wan {>oure<i into skin bags. 
ThoeiiK'W of tb<' animal furniHhed Ikiw- 
BtringH, thread lor sewing, and fiber for 
ropes. The horns were made into spoons 
and drinking ve88el-\ and the tipw were 
UH<'d for euppinir purjK^ses; the buffalo 
horn wa^ alno worn an insignia of office. 
The hair of tin* buffalo was woven into 
reata.s, belt«, and personal ornaments. 
The dried droppings of the animal, known 
among plainsmen as "bu^o chips," 
were valuable as fuel. 

Tribal regulations controlle<l the cut- 
ting up of the animal and the distribution 
of the parts. The skin and certain parts 
of the earcas.** belonged to the man who 
bad slain the buffalo; the remainder wa.s 
divided according to fixed rales among 
the hel|HTs, whi< h afforded an opportu- 
nity to the poor and disabled to procure 
food. Batcnering was generally done by 
men on the tleld, each man's jMirtion lac- 
ing taken to his tent and given to the 
women as their proiierty. 

The buffalo was fiunte«l in the winter 
by t^mall, inde()endcnt but oiganize<.l par- 
ties, not subject to the ceremonial exac> 
tions of the tribal hunt. The iM'lts se- 
cured at this time were for bedding and 
for garments of extra weight and warmth. 
The texture of the buffalo hide did not 
admit of tine dres.-'ing, henee wan used ior 
coarse clothing, moccasins, tent covers, 
parfleche cases, and other articles. Tlie 
nide of the heifer kille«l in the fall or 
early winter made the finest robe. 

Tile l)uffalo wan suppo-^ed to l>e the 
inntructor of doctors who dealt with 
the treatment of wounds, teaching th«>m 
in dn>a!ns where to lind healing plants 
and the niantu'rof their une. The mul- 
tifarious bene tits derived from the animal 
brought the buffalo into close touch w ith 
the i>et»ple: It figured at* a gentile totem, 
it.H apjH'arance and movements were re- 
ferred to in gentile names, lU* habits gave 
designations to the months, and it be- 
came the symbol of the leader an«l the 
type of long life aud plenty; ceremonies 
were held in itshonor, my this recounted its 
creation,Bnd itsfolktaJesdelightedoldand 



vouns. The practical extincUon of the 
onffaTo with the last qoarter of the 19th 

century gave a deathblow to the ancient 
cultureof thetribeslivingwithinitsraoge. 

Consult Allen in Mem. Geol. Burvey of 
Kenttiokv, I, pt II, 1876: Chittenden, Fur 
Trade, m2; HomadayinBep. Nat, Mus. 
1887, 1889; Relation of Alvar Nufles Ca- 
be^ade Vaca, B. Smith trans., 1S71 ; Win- 
ship. Coronado Expedition, i4th liep. B. 
A. 1896. (a. c. p.) 

Bakongehelu. See Burknngnhdnit. 

Bnldam. A former Pomo village on 
the N. bank of Big r. and e. of Mendodno, 
Mendwino CO., Cal. (s. a. b. ) 
Bol'-dam Po'-mo,— Powers In Cont. N. A. Kllinnl., 
ni. I.V.. 1K77. 

BuU. The Butterlly clan of the Hopi. 
BdU.— Bonrko. Siiakt- Diiiii *-, 11". isx-l. Buli win- 
wfl. — Fowki-s in inth Hcj. H. \. ?:.,f>Hi. ii»a> (ir/»- 
V u 'i liin'). Bu'-li wun-wu. — Frwkf.-t in Am. 
Amhnin.. vn, 10.. In-.q. PotoU.— Voth. Hopi 

Bull. The HutU-rtl V phratry of the Hopi, 

Bu-li'-nya-na.— FowkcH In Am. Anthiop., VI.M?. 
im (nya-mti-' people ' ). 

Balise. The Evening Primrose clan of 
the Honani (Badger) phratry of the 

Hopi. 

Bu-u'-M.->€tepben in Kth Bep. B. A. K.. :t9. \m\. 

Balitzeqaa. A former pueblo of the 
Jemez, iti New Mexico, the exact site of 
which is not known.— Bandelier In Arch. 

Inst. Papern, iv, 207, 1.^2. 

Bnll Dog Sioux. A Teton Dakota divi- 
sion on Rosebud res.,S. Dak. — Donaldson 
in Nat. .Mu.s. Kep. 1S.H.'>, ISKH. 

Ballets Town. Markeil on llutchin's 
map in Bouquet's £xped., 1766, a^ in 
Coshocton CO., Ohio, on both .«i<U»*t of 
Muskingimi r., alK)ut halt way between 
Walhonding r. and Tomstown. Plobably 
a Delaware villture. 

Bnllroarer. An instrument for pro- 
ducing rhythmic sound, consisting of a 
narrow, usually rectangular nlat of wood, 
from about 6 in. to 2 ft. long and J in. to 2 
in. wide, su.s-iemled by one en<l to a cord, 
tlie latter otten being f)rovided with a 
wiMwlen handle. The bullroarer, which 
is often painte<l with syml)olic designs, is 
whirled rapidly with a nnifonii motion 
about the head, and the jmlsation of the 
air against the slat gives a characteristic 
whizzing or roarinir ^'ouml. The instru- 
ment liii^ also lx*en calleil whizzer, whix- 
zing stick, lightning stick, and rhombus, 
and itH tis<> was (luite general. In North 
America it haw l>een found among the 
Eskimo, Kwakintl, Arapaho, and moet 
western tribes, in<;luding the Navaho, 
Apa<;he, I'te, the central Californian 
tribcH ( where, among the I*omo, it 
nearly 2 ft. long), THieblos, and in tlie an- 
cient cliff-dwellings. The Hopi, who re- 
ganl the bullroarer as a prayer-stick of 
the thunder and its whiusing noise as 
representing the wind that accompanies * 
tbundetatoniis, make the tablet portion 
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from a piece of lightning-riven wood and 
measure the length of the string from the 
heart to the tAym of the fingers of the o\it- 
Btret<'he<l right hand (Fewk<>M). The 
Navaho make the bullroarer of the ^anie 
matflrial, but regard 
itas reprewntint; the 
voii'e of tho thunder- 
bird, whose figure 
they often paint njion 
it, the eve** In-ing in- 
dicated by inKet 
pieceM of turquoise 
(Culin). Bourkewas 
led to V)elieve that 
the rhombuH of the 
Apache wan made by 
the iiu'diciiu- men 
from the wood of pine 
or fir that had heen 

stnuk liy li^ditiiiiivj 
ou tlie mountain tope. 
Apache, Hopi, and 
Znfii biillroan'rs hear 
lightuing t^y mbols, 
and while in the 
f«emi-arid region the 
imnlemeiit it< UKe<l to invoke clouds, 
ligtitning, and rain, and to warn the initio 
at«-<l that ritrrJ are bein^ pfrfoniicd. in 
the humid area it is U8e<i tu implore the 
wind to bring fair weather. The bull- 
n>arer is a nacn-d implement, aa»oriated 
with rain, wind, and li^'htning, and among 
the Kwakiiitl, aocordiriK to Hoax, with 
ghoMt". By Home tril>esi it retains this 
sai-rcd rharucter, but among utherH it ha» 
degenerated into a diild's toy, for which 
n<>e it.a Kurop«>an antitype alflo aarvivea 
among civih/.e*! nations. 

CouHult liourke, Me<licine-men of the 
Apache, 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; F'ewktv, 
Tusavan Snake Ceremonies, 16th Hep. 
B. A. K.. 1H97; Haddon, Studv of Man, 
219. 1898; I^g, Custom and M^th, 39, 
1885; Mooney.iihoet Dance Religion, I4th 
Kep. B. A. E., 1896; MnrdfK>h in 9th Rt-p. 
B. A. H, 1892; Schmeltz in Verb. d. Ve- 
reina f. natnrw. Unterhaltang zu Ham- 
burg, IX, 92, 1896. (w. H.) 

lilla. A Hidataa band or society; 
meotioaed byCalberteon (6niIthton.Rep. 
IS.V). 14.S, ]Hry\) jifl a clan. For a similar 
society among the riegan, see Stumik$. 

Salltswa. A Shawnee or Mingo vil- 
la<;»* of 5 families on Little Kanawha r., 
W. Va.; destroyed by whites in 1772. — 
Kaohnann, W. Fenn., 180, 1861. 

Bnokongahelat. See Buckongohi fn.». 

Baqoibava. A former Pima rancheria 
of Sonora, Mexico, visited by Kino about 
1697 99; «itnat»'d on San iL'nacin r .lx'low 
8au Ignacio (ol whii-ii mit^iou it wa.-< hii1>- 
■eqiMHitiy a vipita), at the site of thc 
present town of Majrdalcna. fop. H.{ in 
1730, probably including tK>mc Tepoca. 

(f. w. h.) 



lUctUleaa.— Doc. of 1730 <|Uoted hv BHiicroft, Nok 
Mi x. SUttu<i.l.4»l,614, ls^>^i. M«(d&ienAdeBuTniW 
V*.— Hancn«ft, Ariz, ami N. M.. X^, lt»^9 (quoting 
MaiiKe. IdW). BanU Kadalina. — Ilurdv, Travels, 
\\r2 IH.x*. BanU Macdjtlena d« BuqiiitNiT&.— Kino 
li .tli lu H r. liist. Mex.. 4«h xer., i. 24«, 1856. 
8[aaU] MlariA] Marialen.-V. iu-xas. Hist. Cal.. 
I, map, 1759. 8. Hasdalena. — Kino, map (1701) 
In Bancroft, Ariz, ami N. M.. 1h.k9, 

Bureau of American Ethnology. The 
Bureau of (American) Etl>nol(»gy waa 
organized in 1879 and was placed by Con- 
grefw under the supervision of the Smith- 
Bonian ln.«Jtitution. It wa« di ret ted that 
all the archives, recordn, and materials 
relating to the Indian tribes collected by 
the Surveyof the Rocky Mountain liegion 
under the ausDicee of the Interior Depart- 
ment riionld oe transferred to the insU- 
tution for use by the Bnnaii. Prof. 
Spencer F, Baird, Secretary of the Insti- 
tntlon, recognizing the great valne of Maj. 
J. W. I'owell's w^rvirt'.s in initiating re- 
searches among the western tribes, 
aeleeted him as the person best qnalifiea 
to organize and concnict the work. 

The Natioual (ioveniment had already 
recognised the importance of r psca rches 
ainoii<r the triln's. As early as \7'>Ti the 
Secretary of War ajuwinttMl i.^nard S. 
8haw deputy agent to the Cherokee with 
in.^tructions to study their hiii</iia^e and 
home life and to collect tnateriahs for 
an Indian history. President Jeffernon, 
who planned the Ivcwisand ( 'lark expedi- 
tion of 18U4-(M), "for the jdirixiHe uf ex- 
tending the internal commerce of the 
rnite«i States," especially stipulated, in 
his inst ructions to Ix'wls, the oljserva- 
tions on the native tribcB that should lie 
made hy the exj^edition for the use of 
the Uovernment. These were to include 
their namesand numbers; the extent and 
limits of their jiossessions; their relations 
with other trib<« or nations; their lan- 
gnag:e, traditions, and monuments; their 
onlinary occujiations in agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting, war, arts, and the imple- 
ments for these; their foo<l, clothing, and 
domestic accommodations; the diseases 
prevalent among them and the remedies 
they use; nn)ral and jdiysiial circum- 
stances which distingiuish them from 
known tribes; peculiarities in their laws, 
customs, and "lispositioiis; and articU*s of 
oomraeroe they may need or furnish, and 
to whatextent; *'and considering the In- 
terest which every naticm has in extend- 
ing and strengthening the authority of 
reason and justice among the (leople 
around them, it will 1h' u.*ieful to ac<|uire 
what knowledge you can of Uie state of 
morality, religion, and information 
among them, as it may better enahle 
tho.«Hj who endeavor to civilize and in- 
struct them to adapt their measures to 
the existitiir notions and practiei»s of those 
on whom they are to operate." During 
much of his life Jeffmon, like Albert 
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Gallatin later on, manifested his deep in- 
terest in tlie ethnology of the American 
trihen by publinhinn aceountw of his ol>- 
servationa that are of t-xtreine value 
to-day. In 1H2() Kev. .kiiidiah Mors*; 
was conuni.H.yioneil by the Prer*ident to 
make a tour for the purpose of "awer- 
taining, f«»r the use of tlie ( iovernment, 
the actual state of the Indian tril>e8 
of our country." The (iovernment also 
aided the publication of Schoolcraft's 
voluminous \v<»rk on the Indians. The 
various War Departnient ex|>edition8 
and surveys had reiwrtt^l on the tribes 
and monuments 
encountere<i in 
the W.; the 
Havden Survev 
of the Territo'- 
ries had exam- 
ined and de- 
scrilx'<l many of 
the cliff-dwell- 
in>fs and pue- 
blos, and had 
published pa- 
personthetrdies 
of the Mis-sis- 
sippi valley, and 
Maj. P(»well, as 
chief «)f the Sur- 
vey of theRoi'ky 
Mountain Re- 
git »n, had ac- 
complishetl iin- 
{Ktrtant work 
amongthetril)e.s 
of the Kio Colo- 
ntdodrainagi> in 
connection with 
his geological 
and geographic- 
al resear«'hes, 
and had com- 
menced a series 
of publications 
known as ( on- 
tributiouH to 
North American 
Kthno|(igy. The 
Smith.>'onian In- 
stitution had al- 
so taken an ac- 
tive part in the publication of the n'sulta 
of res<'an'hes un<lertaken by privat«' stu- 
dent.<. The first vohune f»f its Contribu- 
tions to Knowle<lge is The .Vncii-nt Monu- 
nient.sof tlu* Mississippi Valley, by S<iuier 
an«l Davis, and up to the founding of the 
Bureau of I'',tbnolr>gy the Institution had 
issueil upward of iM^O pajH'rs on ethnology 
and arclicology. The.«e early researches 
had taken a wide nuige, but in a some- 
what unsystematic way. and Maj. Powell, 
on taking charg*' of the Hun-au, began 
the task of cla.vsifying the subject-matter 
of the entire aUiriginal held an<l the 
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selection of those subjects that seemed to 
re«|uire innnediate attention. There were 
numerous problems of a practical nature 
to )>e dealt with, and at the same time 
ujany less strictly pnu tical but none the 
less im]Mirtant problems to Ije considered. 
Some of the practical questions were 
readily approaclied, but in the main they 
were so involved with the more strictly 
w'ientiticMjuestions thatthetwo could not 
Ih' considere<l wparately. 

From its inception the Government has 
had I M' fore it problems arising froni the 
presence within its domain, as de(>endent 

wards, of more 
tlian ab- 
origities. In the 
main the ditli- 
culties encoun- 
tere«l in solving 
these problems 
arose from a lack 
of knowledge of 
the distribution, 
nunibers, rela- 
tionships, and 
languages of the 
trilx's, and a real 
apprifiation of 
their character, 
culture status, 
nee<l8,and [K)ssi- 
bilities. It was 
rei'ognize<l that 
a knowledge of 
these elements 
licj* at the very 
foundation of in- 
telligent admin- 
istration, and 
thus one of the 
important ob- 
jects in «»nfaniz- 
ingtheHureauof 
F.thnology was 
thatof obiaining 
such knowb^lge 
of the tribes as 
would enable 
the several 
branches of the 
Government to 
know and ap- 
preciate the aVxriginal iKjpulation, and 
that at the same time would enable the 
people generally to give intelligent ad- 
ministration symiuithetic supiMirt. An 
essential step in this great work was that 
of I* M-atirjg the tribes and classifying them 
in such manner a." to make it possible to 
ji.>»jHMnble them in harmonious grou|«s, 
iMistnl on relationship of bl(KHl, language, 
customs, beliefs, and grades of culture. It 
wasfovmcl that within theareawith which 
the nation has to di'al there are sp<»ken 
some. 'iO<) Indian languages, asdi.stinct from 
one anotheras French is from Knglish, and 
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tliat these languages* are gruui>cd iu more 
' thanSO Ungniaticmmiliee. It was found, 

further, that in founcition with thi* dif- 
ferenrpg in language there are nmny otlier 
di-tiiK tlons requiring attention. *Trilx;s 
ailiiMl ill language are often allie<l al^^o in 
ca]>U(ity, hal)iti>, tat^tes, so<ual organiza- 
tion, ri li^'ion, arta, and induHtriex, and it 
waw plain that a iaati.-factory investigation 
of the tribefi reijuired a«y8tenuiti( stmly 
of all of these conditions. It was not 
attempted, lutwever. to rover tlu; whole 
field in detail. When «uttieient progress 
hati l>een made in theclasnfieation of the 
trilK*>», eertain groups were selei't^'d m 
tyi^es, and investigations among llu;m 
were so pnimed as to yield results ap])li- 
rahle in large measure' to all. Up to the 
pre!*ent time much progress has been 
made and a det'i»er insight haus been gtiined 
into the inner life and charaet«*r of the 
native people, and thus, in a large sense, 
of primitive peoples generally, than ha(l 
been reached before in the world's hi^ 
tory. Many of the results of these re- 
>iear<'hes have alr»adv l)een puhlisluxl 
and are in the hands of all civilized 
nations. 

Some of the more <lireetly practical re- 
sults aoeomplishe<l may l>e briefly men- 
tione<l: (1) A study of the relations, 
loc-ation, and nutnlH-rs of the tribes, and 
their elassilication into gnkU[is or families, 
bawd on affinity in language — a necessary 
l>a>^i< fur di-aling \\ ith tlic trilxw prac ti- 
cally or scientifically; (2) a study of the 
nnnierons soctologit-, religious, and in- 
dii-trial problems Involvf'l, an actpiaint- 
ance with which is essential to the 
iatelli|^t management of the tribes in 
mljustmg tbetii to the ri^iuirenu'iiti>' of 
civilisation; (3) a history of the relations 
of the Indian and while races embodied 
in a vnlnnic on land copious; (4) investi- 
gations into the physiology, medical 
praHicea, and sanitation of a people who 
Miffrr ke«'nly from iruiK-rfect aila|)taf ion 
to the new conditions imposed on theiu; 
• (5) the preparation of btDliographiesem- 
IxKJyjnj.' all \\<irk< relating to the trilM'w; 
(6) a study of ttieir industrial and eco- 
nomic remurcee; (7) a study of the an* 
tiijuitit;* of the ('. iiiiitry with a view to 
their rvc«»r»l and preservation; and {b) a 
handbook of the tribes, emlxxlying, in 
conden^-d form tfir- aociunalated iuor* 
mation of many years. 

The more strictly sdentiflc results re- 
lat*.' to every department of aiitliroi>olot;ir 
research — j^bysical, psychological, lin- 
goistie, sociologic, religious, technic, and 
esthetic — and are endKMliod in inuiioron-j 
pa{>t>rs published in the reports, contribu- 
tions, and bulletins; and the genenal re* 
suita in each of these departments, com* 



pile«l and collate<i l)y the highest available 
authorities, have now b^un to a}>iiear in 
the fonn of handliookfi. 

iMaj. Powell, director, <lie<i Sejkt. 23, 
1<.K)2, ami on Oct 11 W. li. Holmes was 
appointed to snn ced hini, with the title 
of chief. In addition to the chief Uie 
scientific staff of the Bureau comprises 
(lOfwn 7 ethnologists, an illuHtrntor, an 
editor, a librarian, and 7 other employees. 
H(>:i<lcg the regular sdentiflc members 
of the Bun-au there are nn!iHTf)ti>j as-;o- 
ciates or collaborators, including many 
of the best-known ethnologists of the 
country, who contribute pajierp or who 
engage at intervals in resean h work 
under the Bureau'n aiispires. The li- 
brary containf* about 12,000 volumes 
and 7,000 paini>l)k t.>', aet umulated largely 
through exeliangi' of piiblications. There 
are alxiut 1,000 linguistic manuscrint.% 
an<l 15,000 photographic negatives illus- 
trating the alx^rigines and their activities.' 

The publications consist of Contribu- 
tions to North American Ethnology, An- 
nual Ktport,'^, Bulletins, IntroduetiouH, 
and Miscellaneous Publications. The 
series of contributions was begim by the 
Survey of tlie Tvoeky Mountain H«^?gion 
before the or^nization of the Bureau, 3 
volumes having been completed, and 
was discontinued after 8 volumes had 
been is8ue<l. Twenty-three annual re- 
|)ort8, <"ompriging 28 volumes, 30 bulle- 

tins ( ifirlndilii: tlie jirescnt IIandl>ookl , 4 

introductions, and 6 miscellaneous pub- 
lications have apfieared. The present 

edition of the annual reports nn 1 1 -ille- 
tins is 9,850 copies, of which the ."^enale 
receive 1,500, the House of Representa- 
tives 3,000, and the Bureau IJ,5{X) < oi)ies-. 
Of the Bureau e<lition 500 are distribute*! 
by the Smithsonian Institution. From 
the rctnainiriij 1,850 copies are drawn the 
personal copii's of members of Congress, 
and ftOO for distributi(m to (iovernment 
libraries and other libraries throughout 
the country, as desigtiatcnl bv Congreas; 
the remain(ler are sold by tne Sui>erin- 
teiidentof Documents, ( iovernnient Print- 
ingUlli«.v. With the exc<'ption of the fi w 
disposed of by (lie Superintendent of 
I)(K'un)ents, the publications are distrib- 
ut<Hl free of charge; the popular demand 
t<ir them is so great, however, that the 
editions are soon exhausted. The (]Uota 
allowed the Bureau is distributed to 
libraries, to institutions of learning, and 
to col1alx>rators and othera engaged iu 
anthropologic nssearch or in taiching. 
The publieationsareas follows: 

roNTi'.iiir rioNs TO NoKTll AMEnieAN llin- 
MU.oi.v. I'nlili^lii'd In part uinii r thr mi^iiires 
<jI Ihe Ofpairtiuf tit the Interior, I . S <i(0- 
vrMphicHl «tul (i<'0|ou,'ii ;d Siirv. V m [],>■ u,u ly 
MouoUkin Kvgiou. J. W, Powell iu charge. Vols. 
i-TU and IX. 
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Vol 1. 1877: 

Fart I.— Tribes of tin- oxtreme Northwi-st. by 

\V. H. Il.iU. 
On the di-<tri)>utlou and nomenclature of 

the iiHiiM- trilxntof Alaska And the adjii- 

ccnt tt rrit<iry. 
On HU( < t -ssion in the ib«U-beap« of the 

Al« utiiiii i-lantlx. 
On tlx- orik'iii of the Innuii. 
Appt-iidix t4) pHrt I. UiuruinticR. 
Vou'H (in the uittvea of Aleak*, bjr J. Pnru- 

hfhii. 

Tvrins of rclfttioii-.liip used by the Iiiniiit: n 
wrii-f< olitaiiu'il fruiii nntlvcv of CunilMT- 
land inl. t. hv \V. H. I»all. 

Vortihuliirif-, <i«-*irKt' (iilibH mid W. H. 

hall. 

Note on the uMi of nuinemlx anions the 
T'Him d-ui', by Ueorge tiiblM. 
Fart II. Trlbea of wuttem Wu»hinKtoD and 
northweHtem Oregon, by George Ulbba. 
Appendix to pert it. Linguistica. 
Vooehahuriea. by Oeoige CMbbe, Wm. F. 

Tolmle, ana Q. Ileiunwiiil. 
IHctioiieiy of the mdcwelll, bjr Oeoffe 
QlbbiL 
Vol. II. 1890: 
The Klaroath Indians of soothweatern Oregon, 
by \]\n'rt Samuel Oatachet. Two paila. 
Vol. Ill, 1K77: 
Tribe«4 uf c«liionila. by Stephen Powera. 
ApiK'ndix. Ungaliitioa, edited bj J. W. 
Voweli. 
Vol. tv. imi: 
HouMeN and lioiiae>IUe of the Amerteaa aborig^ 
iiifs, t)y Lewto H. Morgan. 
Vol. V, \»S2: 

Ob(«ervHtion^ on cu|>-Bhaped and other lafida- 

fian Hculptures in the (Md Wurlil and in 

America, by Charle!* Kuu. 
On pri historir treithining and enmial ainuk t«'. 

bv KolH'n Kletefier. 
A stiKlv of the mantucript Troano. by Cyriu 

'ih 'iuHM, with an Introduction by D. O. 

Urintoii. 
Vol. VI. is'.to: 

The CvKlha UiUKUHKe. hv .1. Owen l)or«ey. 
Vol. VII. IHtMl: 
A liitkotH- English dictionary, by Stephen K. 
}{iK'K\ edited by J.Owen Xtacsey. 

Vol. viii: 

(Not i^wtR-d]. 
Vol. IX, lh««; 

iJakota Krammar, text**, and ethnoffraphy, by 
Stephen U. Rig^^ t'diti-d by J. Owen Doreey. 

Anm'ai. Rkportxok thk Hraiuu oP(AMBai- 

CAN) KTHNOUKiV TO TUK HBCaKTABT OF THS 
8MITHao^l.^^ iNHTiTtrrioN. 28 TOll. lOy. fl^. 

IlratEeport 0<$7«-M>), 1881. 

Bepott of the IMfecior. 

On the evolatigii of language, as exhlblled 
in the apeeialixatlon of the grammatic prooeawa: 
the differentiation of the parte of apeech. and 
the Integration of the aentence; from a stiidy of 
Indian languagea, by J. W. Powell. 

Hketch of the mythokwy of the North American 
Indiann, by J. W. Powell. 

Wyandot goTemmcnt; A abort study of tribal 
aociety. by J. W. Powell. 

On limitation!! to the uaeof mme anthrojKdogic 
data, by J. \V. Powell. 

A further contribution to the atady of the mot- 
tunry euHtoms ol thoNorth American Indiana, by 
H. C. Yarrow. 

StudieM in Central American pleture-wrltlng, 
by Edward Holden. 

Oeaston'* of lan<) hy Indian trih<'> to tin- I'luted 
Staten: lliu-truted l>y those in the .<tiite of In- 
<llanii, by «'. ('. R. >> (■•■, 

Sik'n lanuiiatre aniuiiK North .American Indians, 
f <iii]pur< d wiiti (hat aniouK Other peoplea and 

deaf mute-, l>\ (larrirk Mallery. 

rataloK'ue nf lni^'ui>iic immn^rripi-* In the 
librnrv ot tli.' Hun an "t Ktliti.>Iok'\ . hv .1. C. 
Pilling 

lllustraiixti of Uu' inethoil of r<'<'ordiiiK Indian 
lanjT'H'i-'e- I •.•m the inaiin>r-ritit.-* of J. OWCU 
Dorsey, A. b. Gui^eiiet, and i:). K. Kigga. 



Secoad Report ( IH;^1),I888. 

Report of llie Director. 

Zufil fetiches, by F. H. CuNhliiK. 

Myth.H of the Idhiuoix, hy Ermlanie A. Smith. 

Animal earving^H from nionndaof thelflHlarippI 

valley, hy H. W. Heii-liavv. 

Nav ajo >il V (•r'liiilli'-. \i\ \Va>hinKtoii Mntthevv*-. 

.\rt in -h.'ll of ilic ancient .\incrican.«. bv \V. 
H. Ilolni.-v 

lllii>lraled ('atalu),;u> ol' thueollectioiuiobtained 

from the Indians of N<'w Mesleo and Arlaooa In 

1^7'.^. hy .lamt-s .Stevcii'-iiii. 

Illll.vinitlii CAtnloglle of the (■< illci llolis ilir<l 

from the liHlians of New Mexico in INW, by JumcK 
Stc vcn-i 111. 

Third Report (18Sl-«2), IHM. 

Ke|K>rt of the Director (indoding On aetlvftal 
Himilaritie?^!. 

Nott>!4 on certain Maya and Mexican mann- 
McriptM, by CyniH Thomaa. 

On maaka, labreta, and certain aboiigiiMtl eae> 
toma, by W. H. Dall. 

Omaha sociology, by J. Owen Doney. 

Navajo weavera, by Washington Matthews. 

Frrioioife tezttle fabrloBoT the United statea, 
derived tma Impfearions on potter}-, by w. H. 
Mirimee. 

Illnsliated catiilogue of a portion of the collec- 
tions made by the Bureau of Ethnology during 
the field season of 1«M1. by W. H. Holmes. 

IlluHtrated catalogue of tbecollectlonaobtalned 
from the pueblna of Zufil, N. Mez., and Wolpl, 
Aria., in iiwi, by Jamc« Stevenson. 

Peorth B«port (lKKj-83), 18M. 

Report of the Director. 

Pictt^rraphfl of the North American Indiana. 
A preliminary paper, by Qarrick Mallery. 
Pottery of the aodoit Puebloa, by W. B. 

Holm ex. 

.Ancient pottery ol tlie Mlariaripnl valley, by 

\\. H. Holmes. 

(irlKin and dcvehipmcni of form andonUUnent 
in ceramic art. hy W 11. Holmes 

A atudy of i'uehlo iHiltery a.s illustrative Of Zollt 
culture j{n>\vth. hy K. H. ('luhing. 

Fifth Report ( 1 SH3-H4 ) . 1887. 

Report of the l)ir<ftor. 

Burial moundsof the northern seetiona Of the 

United States, hy < yrns Thomaa. 

The (Cherokee .Nation of Indians: A narrative 
of their oflicial relations vt ith the ('oh>iUHl ami 
Federal Government-, hy c r K<i\c. 

The mountain chant: .\ Navajo ei remony. liy 
WashiiiKton Matthews. 

The .'^•minole Indiaits of Florida, by Clay 
MacCauley. 

The Tt-liKiouii life of the Zufii child, by Matilda 
C. Steveniion. 
Uxth Bapart (1884-«5), U88. 
Report of the Director. 

Ancient art of the provlBoe of Chlriqui, Colom- 
bia, by W. H. Hotmea. 

AitDdy of the textile art in Ita rehttloo to tlie 
development of form and ornament, by W. H. 
Holnea. 

Aids to the ntudy of the Maya oodioea, by Cynia 
Tliomaa. 

OfUKc traditionR, by J. Owen Doraey. 
Thet eiitrul Kskimo, by FYaniBoaa. 
Berenth Report (|ks.S-««), im. 
Repi>rt of the I>ire«'tor. 

Indian linKuistie ramllle.s of America north of 
Mexico, hy .1. W, Powell. 

The Mi«le'wiwin or " Krand medicine "ociety " 
of the Ojihwa, hy W. J. HolTman. 

The xacrei] fortuiilux of the Cherokeea, by Jamee 
Moonev. 

Eighth Report (IHS^V-^h?), 18V1. 

licport of ihi- Uin-ctor. 

A -stwilv <if Puehlo architecture: Tusavan and 
abohi, by Victor MindelelT 

Ceremonial of Uasjelti Dailjia and mythical 
Hand [minting Of the NavaJo udlana, by Jamee 

8teven«>n. 
Hiath Report i Ikh'-mm) isgs. 
RejMtrt of the Ihrector. 

KihnoioK'ical re-uits of the Point Barvow «xpe> 

dltioM, by John Murdoch. 
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The nio<lir iiii' im'n of tlic Ai>uchv, by Juhu G. 
Boiirk- 
Tenth Report i 1HHH-X9*. 
RejKirt ut ih'- lMre<-tor. 

Pk-ture wniiiiK of the Aiucricau ludiaiw, by 
Garrick Mallery. 

Blcmth Report (1H8U-90). 1{$94. 

Report o( the Director. 

The i^iii. liy Matilda C. Stevennon. 

CtlinoiuKy of tiM Unnvadlatrtct, Htidsoii bay 
tenltor}-, by Luden M.Tnnifr. 

A atiMj of Siouan culls, br J. Owen Doney. 

Twam Imwt (I8W»-91). UM. 

Beitort of the Director. 

Reporton tbemoandezptomtfcniKtf tlMBmwtt 
of Euinolop>-. by CynMTiKMMUi. 
TUrtMBtb B«port (Itn-ttK IMS. 

H< i>Qrt of the Direielor. 

pn hbtoric textOe art of eastern United Stfttea, 

by w. H. Ilolmea. 

Sione Hrt, l>y Gerard Fowkr. 

AhoriKinnl remainH in Verde valley, Arizona, 
by CoemoM M indelefT. 

Omaliu dwellinfr?*. funiittin- iin<1 iiii|>l< menta, 
bjr J. Owen I>on»cv. 

C'axa Grande nun, by Cosmos Miudeled. 

OiitlinuM of Znflf eraatloo mythi, by F. H. 
Cu<ihinK. 

yvortceatli S«sort [WZ-yS), UM. 

Rri»ort of the I)irf<-tor. 

Thi M. rioniiiii Iiirtinn!*. by Wultor J. Hoffman. 
The ( tironado expe«litlon, IMO-IJ. Iiy (i. P. 

Till' ( ;li>>«it-dnn( o relikruni nn<\ the .Sioux out- 
br< M k I if ]v.»ti, l)v .Ihiiu's MfNUiey. 
Fifteenth Baport (1MS»-M), lHtf7. 

Report of dM Dlrecior (ineluiUiif On nftOMiik- 

tation ). 

Hlone implenientM of the Potomac-CheMpeake 
tidewater province, by W. H. HolmcH. 
The Hiouan imUaaK A DteUmlnary ainteh, by 

W J McGet". 

Hiouan Mioiology: A poatbumoos paper, by 
J. Owen Dunwy. 

Tuaayan katcinaH, by J. Walter Fewkea. 

Tbe repair of Caaa Grande ruin, Arlaoua, in 
Wl, by Co«no« Mindeleff. 

■latiialb Kcport (1894^), 1897. 

Report of tbe Director, and Mat d pobUcationa 
of tbe Bureau of American Btbmlogy. 

Primitive trepbining in Peru, by M. A. Mnfils 
Md W J McGee. 

Tbe clilT niinf of Canvon de Chelly. Ariaona, 
by Comon Mindeleff. 

Day iymbob of tbe Maya year, bv Cvhm 



11 mi snake ctTvinonieN. bv J. 



Tttnayan tnake ceremonieit, by J . Wal ter Few kes. 

■matamtb Ravort (1886-96) . 189H. 

Report of the Director, ana \\n of publication*) 
of the Bureau of American RthnoloKy. 

Tbe Heri IniliHii«. by W J McGw, with Com- 
parative Uxicoloffv, by J. N. B. He will. 

CaleiidHr bivlorj- of the Kiowa Indiana, by 
Janie<i Mo«>ney. 

N'Hvalio hods«'fl. by Coamoa MindeleiT. 

A ri heoioifieal expedition to Aiiwnn In 1888, by 
J. Walter F. wk. s 

BiChtMnth Report lh9t>-97), 1888. 

Report of the Director. 

The EaklBo aboat Boriiif itnlt, by B. W. 

NelKon. 

Indian land cewdonain the l'riit< <l stair-, ( nin 

flle<1 t.v C r Royce, with an introduction by 
Vru- T h.i!ri,i- 

'Kincu^nth R<port (1897-9Hi. 1«HJ0. 

RejMirt c.f tbi' IHrn tor liiK'ludinK E.«th< tolo)Lrv, 
or llie M ience of activiticH deniKned to k'vc 
pleaaurei. 

Vyth* of the Cherokee, bf Jamet Moont.;y. 
Tumyan aolgmtioo tragltlona, by J. wnlter 
Fewkea. 

LocalintloB of TamyuA cImm, by Oomtm 
Mindeleff. 

fai norttiem Bondmw^ by Tbomai 



Tusayan fluii' 
Walter Ffwkes. 

The wiid rice gutherurn of Itie upper lukea, a 
study in American primitive econonuca,by A. £. 
Jenka. 

TwaBtftth Report (l»gH.99) liWS. 

Report of the Director (iucludine TeebnuloKy, 
or tbe acience of indturtrie«; BocTolotry, or tno 
acience of Inatltutiona; Pbilolngv, or the acience 
of artiTitica deaicncd for exprenion; Sophlolonr, 
or tbe acience oi actiTitlea deaigned to give In- 
atmctloo; List of publicatlona m the Bttreau of 
American Ettancriofy). 

Aboriginal potte^ of the eaatem United Statoa, 
by W. «. Holmea. 

Twenty llrat Report > 1H99-1900), 190H. 

Report of tlie Director. 

Hop! luitcinaa, drawn by native artiste, by 
J. Walter Fi»wkea. 

Iroq«iol« coamngony, by J. N. B. Hewitt. 
Twenty-Moond Raport (liNXMn), 1888. 
Re{Miri of the Acting Director. 
Two Murnmen' work in pueblo ruins, by J. 

Walter Fewkea. 

Mayan calendar (ivntem!- — II, liyCyni-tThonia.**. 

The Huko, ti rnwin "' r.Tcrnoii v, by Alice C. 
Flet<Iur. 

Twenty-third Report i l.KiMrJ , I'.io^l. 

ReiHtrt nf 111!' ActiiiK iMri-ctur. 

The /iif)i Iii<Ii>iM>, l<y .Matilda C. Steveuson. 

Twenty-fourth Report ( 1908-08), 1886^ 

Refxirt of the < lilef. 

AtiK n .III Indian Kutm by ."^tewartCnlin. 

Hn 1 11 1 NX. —Thirty volumes, 8°. 

II) Hi Mi(%'niphy of the Bricimo language, by 

J. I-illiriK, lfw7. 

(2) I'erfornted ■toacefnMnOilifbmla.byll.W. 

Hensliuw, 1887. 

(3) The u^t nf k"'M niid <itbi'r imtHl"* uinonK 
the aitcii'iil iiihabitiiiiif. of Cbiri<|iii, l^<thniiis of 
Darien. by W II. ^olm^•^', 1KK7. 

(4) Work in iiioiiml exploration of the Bureau 
of KthnoloKy. by CyruH Thomas. 1>«<7. 

(r>) BiblioKraphy of the Sioiuin lauKuaKc^, by 
J. C. PilliDK. 1H87. 
{6j Bibltography of tbe Iroquoian langiuiges. 



Mayan calendar systems, by Cyrus Thomas. 
PrimltlTe nnmben. by W J McOee. 

of Hexieoand Cential Amer^ 



ki,byC3rm 



byJ.C. PlUlng. J88B. 

(7) Textile likbilQi oC ancient Peru, by W. H. 
Rolmca, 1888. 

(8) TheinpblemoCthe<MilomoQBda.byCyrai 
Thoma^im. 

(9) Bibliography of the Mnakhogeanlangoagea, 
by J. C. PlllW. 1889. 

( lU) The circular, w^uare, and octagonal earth- 
works of Oblo, by Cyrus Thomaa, 1888. 

(11) Omaha and Ponka letten. by J. Owen 
Dorwy. 1891. 

(12) Catalogue of prehi!<toric workH eaNt of the 
R<H-ky mountain-, by Cyrus Thomas, IWl. 

(13) BibiioKntpiiy of theAlgonquian languages, 

by .!. O. VWUnti. tsyi. 

(lii Hibiioirmphv of the Athapascan laiqcaagea, 

by .1 <• I'iliiuK. 

(I'll Hil>lioi;rKpliy of the Chinookan lanKuaKca 
(InciiiclinK the t'hinook jaoconi, bv ,1 ('. I'illiii^r, 
18«:{. 

(Iti) Hililiotjrnphv of thf S)iH»lmii hiiit,'iiii^?i-<4, 
by .1. C. I'illiiik:. iMic?. 

(17) The I'liiiiinikev IiiiiiHiiN of N iriritilii, by 
J. G. Pollard. IvM. 

lis) Till- MtivH year, by Cyrux Thomaa, 184M. 

1 19) Bii>iiiyi^»pliy of the Wakashan langnages, 

by .1. r. IIIliiiK. lf<'.M. 

( JO) Cbiiiook l< \t-. by Fmuz Boh.i, 1>'.>I. 

(21) All niicifiii mitirrv in Iii<1iiiii Torritorv , by 
W. II. Holmes, l.xvM. 

(22) The .»^iouuii tribes of the Ka.tt, bv James 
Mooney, 1894. 

(23) An-heologic invcHtieationN in James and 
Potomac valley!", by (h'rard Fowke, 1894. 

(24) List of the publications of the Bureau of 
Btnnology with index to anthofs and subjects, 
by P. W. Hodge, 18iM. 

NaUek dietionaiy. by J. H. Tmmbnll, 

(88) KethUunet lexta, br Flans Boas, 1801. 

(27) Taimahian texts, by Frans Boas, IMC. 

(28) Mexican and Central American antiquities 
and calendar systems, twenty-nine papers, l»y 
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BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS — BUSK 



Edosrd Seler. E. FOnteinftnn. Paul Schcllhas. 
Carl Sapper, and £. P, Dieseldorff, t.anilated 
from the German anderthesupenrlikmofCluurlM 

p. Dowditcb. 

Hatda texts Mid niytlii,81ddegmtedial«et. 

by J. K. Hwnnton. 

(30) Handbook of the Indians north of Mexico, 
rartainnd u. 

iNTRoDi 4Tit»NS. — Four volunu j*, 4*^. 

(1) Intnxluetion t<» the study of Indian lan- 
guages, by J. \V. I'owell, 1k77. 

(2) Introduction to tlio iitudy of Indian lan- 
guages. 2d eilltion. by J. W. Powell, IN«0. 

(3) Introduction to the study of idgn language 
anuniK (be North American Indiana, by Gairfck 
MalU-ry, ISW. 

(4) Introduction to tbi- ntiuly of niortimry nij*- 
toniH among thr North Anierican Indiaiu, by 
U. <'. Yarrow. IKW. 

MiM KM. \Nr"rs Pi Hi.K ATioNs; 

il) A ciill. c ii'^ii I.I jjcstiire-MiKn.s and >iK'iuiN 
ofthoNorili AnH Tii iiii Indians, tiy (Jarrirk Mai- 
lery. iN^o. 

( J) I'roof -.lieetM ol a bibliugrauby of the Ian- 
gua^e« ol thu North American Indiana, by J. <X 

IllliliP. I'vV) 

i:t) l.iiik'MiNtic families of the Indian trfbM 
north of M. xii o [hy.Tamejt Mimuh-v, 18J<a1. 

(4> Miiji I I ii!ii,Miiv|j,. st<N'k« of Auierican In- 
di.iii>* ii. rlli of Ml xii o. byj. \V. I'owoll. 1M91. 

(■<' I r. iM- ol North America, w^ith jivnonomy: 
SliiitHKi t 111 iHiiiilv [bv Henr\- W. HenMhaw, 
1890]. 

(»») IHctionary of American Indian«< n«»rth of 
Mexico [advance pages] , 1901. 

(W. H. II.) 

BuPMU of Indian Aflldn.—See <>[tirt' o f 
Indian AffnirK. 

BnrffM' Town. A Setiiiuolu town, the 
exact location of which is unknown, bat 

it wa.s pmlmbly on or near Flint or St 
Marys r., ». w. Ga. — Cuniiell (1793) in 
Am. State Pa^iers. Ind. XfL^ l, 984, 1832. 
Burial. See Mwiuary attUnuB, Vm 

burial. 

Burnt Woods Chippewa. A former Chip- 
pewa band on Bois Bnilr r., near the W. 
end of L. Sn|>«'rior, n. \Vi». 
Chippewaya of tha Bant Weeis,— fieboolciaft. 

Travels, hi. 1K21. 

Burrard Inlet No. S Beserve. The name 

a'lsrn )>y the Canadian Department of 
Indian AlfairH to oiu* of 6 divinionn of 
the Sqnawmiah, q. v. ; i»op. 30 in ]w-2. 

Burrard Saw Mills lodians. The I<k hI 
name for a ImxIv of Sjuawininli of Fra^er 
River agency, hrit. Col.; noted only in 
1884, when their numWr was given aa 
232.— Can. Ind. Aff., 187, 1884. 

Bnsao. A fonner ranrheria. proVmhly 
of the Sobaipuri, visited by Kino abotit 
1607; situated, apparently, on Arlvaipa 
cr., a tiiliiilarv of the Sat) Pedro, k. of 
oldCamu Grant, a. Ariz., althougti Bemal 
(Bancroft, Ariz, and N. Mex., 1889) 
Htates that the settlement was on a creelc 
flowing B. 

Bvsuile. A Pima settlement s. w. of 

(itievavi, nearflif A rizoiia-Sononi Itoiuid- 
ary, in lat. 31° 10', loni:. 11 r It)', visited 
by Kino in an<I ))y Kino and Mange 
in 169^>. It wan Iliad** a visita of (Iticvavi 
mineion at an earl v date; jMip. 'Jn'A in 1 7'AO, 
41 in 1704. See Kino (1G94) in Doc. 
Hi-t. M«.x.. 4th 1, 2.^L^ 1S.=S(5: Un.lo 
Kn.siiyu ^17t>;i), 150, 1863; Mange tjuote<i 



bv Hanrroft, Ariz, and N. Mex.. ;15.S. 
I'm). 

Biaaaig. — Bill H Toft. No. Mex. States, i, ,V2t. 1"vh4, 
BUSMIL— \ 1 llu -ffinr.TlicHtro Am , |)t. J, tOX, 174'». 
Busaaia. — Kitio op l it, Butnio.— \ ciifgus. Ill^t. 
t'al., t. 'li'M'. !"'>'-' Bu»ona. — Iio\. ,\d vciituri"«. 
'ISO, ls»!'.l. Bu»»aiu. — Oro/t o y Bcrni. <;< o«,. 347, 
1864. Cinoo Seiioret Buaanic— Soiiora inatcrialc<« 
(173W) nnoted l>y Bancroft, No. Mex. . states, i. fil4. 
1H84. Ruaany. — IjiihI ( >tli( f map. If. S.. INMl. 8. 
Ambroaio Buianic. — Kino ilfV.^^M quoted by Ban- 
croft, No. M« \. .stall-. I, .'Tn. San Ambrouo 
de Buaanio.— V. ii.'Ka-, Hi-t, Cal., I. ;J00, 175». 
Buaanna. -Kiiin, majt (17l)'.'i in StSoltlein, Neue 
Well-Hott. 74. 172(> i misprint). 

Bushamul. A Nishinani village for^ 
nu rly existing in the valley of Bear r., 

C-al. 

Ba«honee«.— Taylor in t'al Farmer, June 8. ISfiO. 
Booahamool. — l'o\vvr> in overland Mo., xii, "22. 
1>TI. Bu'-tha-miil. - I'luv. rs in Coni N A. I^th- 
iiol.. III. :{])>, 1H77. Buahonea.— Uuncroit. Nat. 
Kjicc^. I. i.V). iH7t. Buahuaasa.— Hale, Stlinog. 
and Pliilol., t^il. 1»4«'>. 

Busbj Head. See Cnaduti, 

Bnainansee (') <-ho maker,' from b&gwa^ 
tmg, 'echo,' referring to the aehiehak, 
crane). A phratry of tlu'("liipj>ewa. 
Bua-in-aa-Me.— Warrch in Minn. Utst. 8oc. Coll.. 
T. 46. IKSV Bua-in-aut-e.— IUd.,M. B«eHa*aaai«> 
wag.— Ibid., 88 (plural). 

Bask (Creek: pAiikUa, *a fast') . A fes- 
tival of the Creeks, by .'^ohh' early writers 
termeii the greeu-corn dance. Aceonling 
to Gataehet (Creek Migr. I^., i, 177, 
1884) the snleinii aiiiiiial festival held by 
the Creek jKople id aiuient and modern 
days. Ah this authority points out, the 
celebnition of the pn»kiUi wa.M an oeca«ion 
of amnet^tv, torgivenesn, and absolution 
of crime, injury, and hatre<I, a Heas«^n of 
eliange of minii, symbolized in various 
ways. 

The day of )>egiiining of the l elebra- 
tion of the jnUhita, which t»H>k jdace 
chielly in the "town tnjuare," wa.s de- 
termim'd by the miko, or chief, and his 
council; and tin- rcnMnony itwdf, which 
hat! local variation-, la,stcd for 4 daysi in 
the towns <tf le.«<s note and for 8 days in 
the more important. Hawkins (Sketch, 
7.5, 1848) haa left a description of the 
busk, or " l>oos-ke-tau," as it was carrie<l 
out in the white or peace town of Katdbta 
in 1798-99. The chief points are as 
followH: 

First day: The yard of the 8i]uare it* 
cleane<l in the morning an<l sprinkled 
witli white sand, while the black drink 
is being ))rejmred. The fire maker, spe- 
dally appointee 1. kindles new fire l>y 
frietiKii, the 4 !o^> for the fire iK'ing ar- 
ranges i crosswiue with reference to tlie 
cardinal points. The women of the Tur- 
key clan daiK (' the turkey dance, while 
the very strong emetic caileil pasm is 
Iteing brewe<l; this is drunk from about 
noon to the middle of tlic aflerrionu. 
Theii c<»nies the Utdi>ole dance, jaTtortned 
l)y 4 men and 4 women known as "tad- 
poles." From evernng until dawn tbe 
dance of tlie hiniha is performed by tlie 
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mi-n. The "oM men'« toJwci-o" if also 
prepared on the first -iay. 

Second day: At alxiut 10 o'clock the 
women perform tho^^n dance, no ca1l«1 
from thf iin'M firing j^miiis ilnriip^' it- i iiii- 
tinuance. At nouu the men approach 
the new fire, rab mme of ita mhmon the 
chin, neck, and Ix lly, and juinji hfad- 
foremoat into the river, auU then return 
to the square. Memntime the women 
busy themnelvps with the preprtratii m nf 
new maiate for ihe teaHt. tietore the 
feast hcfina, the men «e they arrive ruh 
jwinip of the niaizp Ix'tween their hftodfl 
and then on the tace and chetit. 

Third dav: The men ait in thf ^ luare. 

Fourth (fay: The women, who have 
risen early tor thin purpose, ubluiii nome 
of the new tire, with whirh they kindle 
a similarlv conHtrucUnl pile of lojfs on 
their own hearthn, which have previously 
been cleanefl and eprinkled with mmi. 
A ceremony of aah ruhhinjj, plunifin); 
into water, etc., is then perfonued by 
them, after which they taste some salt 
and dance the **long dance." 

Fifth day: The 4 logs of the Are, which 
hist iiiily 4 days, having; lieen con8ume<l, 
4 other lo^ are similarly arranged, and 
the fire kindled as before, after which 
th<- iin'ii drink tJic Mack drink. 

Sixth and t<eventh day^: During? thin 
period the men remain in the town aqoare. 

Kijjhili 1 tv: In the Mjuun* and outnide 
of it iuijirfs<<ive t^'remonies are carried 
on. A meilical mixtare conco< ted hy 
fitirrin^ and lM*atin); in water 14 kind'^ of 
plants) (tlie niodern Creeks uw !•> >, -up- 
poi*e<i to have virtue H» physic, i.^ hm .! hy 
the nn'ti til drink, to rubover their jciint.-, 
etc., atter the priesti* have I down intf) it 
through a smau ree«l. Another curioUH 
mixture, comr)osed cliieliy of the anheH 
of ol«l corncoVw and pine lK>Uf;hs», ndxed 
with water, and stirre*! by 4 >rirl8 who 
have not reached puberty, i» prejmred 
in a p«tt, and 2 \mm of a mixture of white 
(■la v and water are Hkewine pn'pare«l after- 
ward by the men. The chiei and the 
warriors mb themselves with some of 
hoth thoc niixtun'f«. Aftt-r thi8 2 men, 
who are suecially appointed, bring tlow> 
ers of olo men's totwceo to the chief's 
houM>, and t^ch {K-rson i)ref«^iit n < civeH 
a iHirtion. Then the chief and tiis coun- 
selore walk 4 timee around the burning 
Iog*<, thn.win'.; some of the old men's 
tolmceo jjito the fire each time they fa<'e 
the E, and then ntop while facing the w. 
When thia i« concluded thi- w arriorf »lo 
the name. The next ceremtmy is ii}> 
followp: 

At the miko's cabin a lane having 2 
white feathers on its end i.-* fstuck out. 
At the moment when the sun sets a 
man of the Fi>*h clan take?* it down and 
walks, followed l>y all si>ectators, toward 
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the river. Having gone half way, he 
uttern the death-wlujop, and re|)eatg it 4 
times before reaching the water's eilge. 
After the crowd has thickly conKn^te<l 
at the l>ank each jhtn-ih iilat c^ a grain 
of old men's tobacco on the head and 
othera in each ear. Then at a signal re- 
peat*"*! four timen they throw sonte of it 
into the river, and every man at a likt- 
signal plungt^ into the water to pick up 
4 ptrint- s from tin- Ixttt'^in. With the^<e 
they cros> ttH'itif«i*lve« on tiicir hrea.«*tH 
4 tinten.earli t inie throwing I of thcHtoticH 
) .irk i nt 1 lu' ri \ rr and Uttering th»' d» ath 
uhoop. They tliou waah thi'inj^dves, 
take up (be cane with the feathern, return 
to the fqiian*, where they f^tick it up, 
then walk tlinuigh tlie town viniting. 
After nightfall come^t the mad daunce, 
which conrlude-t the pu»hil'i. 

The 4 davn' bunk, as iHirtDrua-tl ut Od- 
Hhia|>ofa (tattle TalasHe), as witne^Hni 
by Swan, whr>«? acccmnt M>em8 to lia\'e 
lieen reallv made up bv McGillivray 
((iatH< het, 'Creek Migr. I.eg., i, 181, 1H84), 
adds some details concerning the drcai of 
the fire maker, the throwing of maize and 
tlic tilark drink int<i tlu' fire, the prepa- 
ration aud u«e of the black drink, and the 
interesting addition that afiy provimons 
l<'ft <r, .1 ire given t<» the tire maker. 
Other travelers aud histuriaui), ae A<lair, 
Bartram, and Milfort, furnish other items 
concerning the ('en»mony. Bartram eay.«: 
** When a town celebrates the busk, hav- 
ing previously provided themselves with 
new clothes, new i>oti». jmJiM, atitl other 
household utensils and furniture, they 
ofdleet all -their wornooot clothes and 
either des|(i. alile thintr*. swfcpand cleans<i 
tlieir houses, ^«|llares, and the whole town, 
of their filth, which with all the remain- 
ing gnu n and (»ther oltl provisions, tin y 
cast together into one cH>mmon heap and 
consume it with fire. After having taken 
medicine, and fasted for H days, all the 
fire in the town is extinguished. Dur- 
ing this \mi they abstain from the grati- 
fication of every appetite and fMisaion 
whatever. A general amnesty is pro- 
claimed, all malefactors may return to* 
their towu, aud they are absolved from 
their crimes, which are now foreotten, 
and ttu y are restored to favor. Ac- 
cording to Gatachet (op. cit., 182) it 
ap[iearR that the bunk is not a solstitial 
celebration, but a rejoicing over the first 
fruita of the year. The new year begins 
with the l>usk, which is celebrate*! in 
An/ii«t. or late in .Itil\ . Fvery tnwn ee). 
ehratcd its busk at a peri<Ml independent 
from that oi the otiter towtjs, whenever 
their crops had come to maturity. In 
connection with the busk the women 
hroketo pieces all the household utensils 
of the proviou." year and replaceil them 
with new one.'^; the men relitted all their 
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]>ro{H'rty eo as to look new. Indeed the 

iH'w i\n' Tiicniit the new life, pliysical and 
uioral, which ha<i tu liegiii witli the new 
year. Everythinf; had to be new or re- 
new i <l— cNM'M thefmnuentshitherto worn. 
Taken altt>|tri'tlu;r, the husk wauoneuf the 
mo>it remarkable eeresnonial irartitations 
of the Americiin Indians. ( a. k. c.) 

Batterfly-ttonet. >Sec Bunuer Monet. 

Bvoard Boost. A Creek town "where 
Tom's path rrossi - Flint r.." (ia.; exact 
locality not known. There was another 
Creek town of this name on upper Chat- 
tahooehi-e r., w. of Atlanta. See I'r- 
liuhart (17i)3) in Am. State Papern, Ind. 
Aff., II, 370, 1832. 

Byainswa. See Riniufudh. 

Byengeahtein. A Nanticoke village in 
1707, pmltably in Dauphin or I^ncaster 
«T>., Pn — Kvaoa (1707) in Day, Peon., 
301, 1H43. 

Oaaeat A Chnmashan villaiie between 

<;(.leta un<l Pt ('<.nieiK-ion. Cal., in 1542. 
Caacac. Calirillo. .Narr., in Smith, Oill. l>oc., 
IK,7. CMCftt. — n>ii1. CM«t— Tuvlor In Gal. 
Farmer, .\|.r. 17, Oubom*.— niid. 

Caamancijap ('narrowH of the arro- 

yo.»4'). A raneheria, probably C'<K-himi, 
i'onnectinl with Purfsima (C'a^le^omo) 
mis»>ion, LowerCalifomia, in the IHth een- 
tury. — I)(M-. lliwt. Mex.,4lhH.,v, 1S!», 1H57. 

Cabbaaaganti. A Hmall IhhIv of Indians 
dwelling in 1807 in the village of ' Saint- 
FrancaiH," on St Francin r., c^uelKH-, in 
which thevwere named Cabbai«aKuntiae, 
i.e., 'j>e<»ple of Caba»«agiintiquoke,' signi- 
lying ' the piai'e where atuigeou abound.' 
The form Cobbirapconteae han been re- 
placed by the niodt-rn ("ohhossi'ecnnte*^ 
»n the name of what foriuerly was Win- 
tbmp pond and outlet which Hown into 
Kennel Mc r . in Kt nnelM-ci-o., Me. The.<e 
Indiaii><, it is reporte<l by Kendall, re- 
(Barded themselves not only as inhab- 
itants of Cabhat^sairuntitinokc, liiit also as 
true caitasKu*, or sluiyeons, U-cauK" one «>i 
their ancestom, havinir declared that he 

was a sturgeon, le:ij>e<l into this »treain 
and never returne«l in human tonn. I hey 
ndated a tale that below the falls ul 
(^l^»lM»s^•e.■<•o|lt.■»' r. the rock wa.s hewn by 

tlie ax ol a iiiit'litN inanito. ( i. n. ii. u. ) 
Cabb*»«*funti«t Kt'inlall. Tnivi lv, mi. l.'l. l-sri. 
CkbbMMfuntiquoke. — n>ii). itlu-ir tHriiu-r plurc of 
nettlemctii : 

Gaboa Hoola. (.iiven by R«>mana «ks a 
former Choctaw villageon tlie headwaters 

of Chicka.sawhay er., prohi^ly in Iau- 

derdale co., Mi?*.*^. 

Cftbem Hoala. -W<-vi Florida map., fo 1775. Oabaa 
KaoI*.— Kumann, Florida, 1772. 

Oaberea. A rancheria of the Soha divi- 
sion (.f tlir Papagoan<I the seat ofamis^ioti 
establisheil by Kino atniut 1687; situate*! 
on the fl. bank of the Rio Asimcion, lat. 

:!(>'. l-iii:. 1 12°. Sonora, Mexico. It 
had 4 subortlinate villages in 1721 (Ven- 
ef^Bt II, 177, 285, 1759) and a population of 



223 in 1730, bat it was total I y di^st roye<l in 
the Pima rebellion r»f 17')!. It is now a 
whit«' .Mexican villaue. ( k. w. n.) 

Cab«tka.— KiiiH. mH|i (ITifJ) in Sti.ckU-in, Xeik- 
Wi-llU«>lt.7t>. IT'.'C). Oabona.— B4i.Y,Advi-iitiire<i,-Ji>7, 
ls«)9. Caborca.— Kitio liivV.i in Doc. Hiist. Mi-.x.. 4th 

H. , I. '.Nl". Calorea. — Hanly, TniVvlN.-l'.*2. lS-'9. 
Conccpcion Caboroa. — Hi v<th i 17:iOi (|ii<>tcd hy lian- 
crnft, No. Mc'x.Stiiit *. i.riH.l'vHi. Conoepcion de Ca- 
borca.— VeneKM''. Ili-t ral., t, J<>. 1".'>;». Conoepcioa 
del Oabetca, — Kiiii>. iimp i ITitl > in Rmu rnff. Ariz, 
iititl .N*. Mi'x..:u;<», Iss'.i iini>|'riiit Concepcion del 
Caboroa.~Kii)o m Ihtc. HiaU Mex.. -llh 

I. 24:<, lS.V->. Conoepcioa M OalMtMk— Writer of 
1702?. Ibid.. V. 139, 1867. 

Oaborh. A former Maricopa rancheria 

on the Rio (iila, s. Ari/, ( Sedehnair. 1 744, 
(pjoted by liancrid't, .\riz. and N. -Mex., 
:im, I HH9 ). Mentioned asdistinctfrom the 

following. 

Caborica. A former Mari<'opa rancheria 
on the Rio Gila, s. .\riz. — Sedehnair 
(1744) (piott><1 bv Bancroft, Aris. and N. 
Mex., 3tit>, 1SK9. 

0atasl» ( p4M«sibly from oibn * water,* ith- 
(o 'great.' — Halln'rt). A town, j>rof)ably 
of the Chiekanaw, in n. k. Mit^biHiiiippi, vis- 
ite«l by DeSotoin 1540; situated between 
Talienatava and Cfiicava, and r> days' 
marcli from the latter, near a great river, 

IM>si'ibly the TombigU'e. — (lentleman of 
<:iva.s ( ir>,57) in French, IUm. Coll. Ijt., ii, 
IW), lH.'x): IlallH'rt in Traua. Ala. Hist. 
Soc, III, <57, 18i)9. 

CacB Chimir. A Papauo v i I lage. pn)h:i 1 il y 
in Pinia co., s. .Ari/.., with a po|>idatinii of 
70 in 1S5.S, and 90 in mir> 
Caoa Ohimir.— DavldM>n In liid. Afl. Hep., I3n, 
IflSft. BalOaaa.— Bailey In Iml. Aff. It«p.,20H.l85K. 

Cacaria. A former Tepehnane pneblo 
on the uppt'r waters of the Kio.'^an Pi"<lro, 
central Durango, Mexico.— OroBco y 
lU'rra, (ieoj,r . 319, iH«vt. 

Caohauegtac. A former village, pre- 
Htimably (^ostanoan, connecte<l with 1 »< .!< >- 
ren tnission, San Krancis^co, Cal. — Taylor 
in Cal. l armer, ()«-t. IH, 1H«>I. 

Cachanila. A village, prolmbly Pima, 
on the Pima and Maricopa n'H.,'(iila r., 
Arij5.; pop. 50:i in 1860 (Tavlor in Cal. 
I armer, June 19, 1863), 438 in 1800 
(Browne). 

Oaohnnilla.— Browne, Apache ("oiintr>*. 290. isrttf. 

Cacbaymon. A village or tribe, |»os.-ibly 
Caddoan, mentioned by Il>erville iMar- 
izry, Wc, IV, 17H, 1H80), in the ac. omit of 
his voyam* up the .MiHsisnippi in as 
being on or near lb>d r. of l.oni.viuiia. 
Po>sil>ly ideniii ul with Cahinnio. 

Cache disks and blades. The term cache 
in applied to «vrtaiii formw of storaire t»f 
proprrtv (H*'e Stunnji \, and in archeol- 
ogy it is eiuploye<i to (let«i]fnate more 
especially certain deposits of implements 
and other object^, mainly <»f stone and 
metal, the mot<t noteworthy' (ujnsitttiug 
of flake<l flint blades and disks. These 
<*acbeH occur in the inonnd rev.'i<in i>f the 
MifK^tasippi valley and generally through- 
out the Atlantic 'states. Very often they 
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areassooiaUNl with Itiirialsin numndf. Imt 
in M>nie t'a.K's tlu'v weni merely to have 
been hurie<l in the j^round or hid<len 
amon^ ro<-k>*. The larjjest deposit re- 
eonle<| container! upward of H,lKHi tiint 
difka (Moorehea*!), a few excet^I 
while those eontaininn; 
a smaller number are 
verv numerous. It is Al ■ -st^iK, 
prolwble that many of ^^t^X'-ry^ 
thene cachet' of tlakt*d pWOE^^J^iKsi 
ctoneti are aceumula- r^Slfl^^^^iaMlw 
tium of incipient im- W?vv^V^5a 
plement** rou;:he<i (»ut ^^j^jS^imStLt^M 
at thiM|uarries and car- ^Wm^^^S^^ 
rie«l away for fjirther ^^S^B^^ 
siHfiali/ation and uw. d,«:o,ml fl-t bu^m fm>u 
But their o<'curren«'e » c*t"i o» mo s»iciM«»»; 
with burials, the uni- '' *' 

fonnitvof their Hhai»e, and the absence of 
more tlian the most mca>;er tnict-s of their 
utilization as implements or for the making 
of implements, j»ive rise to the conjectun* 
that titey were assembled and dej»osit«tl for 
reasons dictated by sujK'rstition, that they 
were intende<I as memorials of imiK»rtant 
events, as moniunents to departed chief- 
tains, as pr«jvision for re«juirenu'nts in the 
future world, or as offerinjis to the mys- 
terious powers or j;<h1s n^jnirintr this par- 
ticular kind of sacrifice. If in the natun* 
of a sacrifice they (-eriaiidy fulfille<l all re- 
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quirements, for only thos«' familiar with 
such work can know the vast Ial>or in- 
volve<l in <juarryin>r the stone from the 
massive strata, in shaping the refractory 
material, and in tninsjKjrtinn the pnnf- 
uct to fur distant jM>ints. In the Hope- 
well mound in Ohio larjre numl>ers 
of l)eautiful blad« s of olfsidian. ol»- 
tained probably from Mexi<'o. had Ihh'ii 
cast U{)on a siu-rilicial altar and partially 
«lestroye«l by the jrreat heat; nsualiy. 
h«>wever, the deposits do not seem to 
have U'en subjii-teil to the altar fire.s. 
See MinfJt mid (^nattitu, Prohleinuliral ofj- 
jtcti*, St(itif-nnrL\ 

Consult Holmes in loth Kej). IV A. K., 
1897; M(K)rehea<l (1) Priinitiv*' Man in 
Ohio. pi». m), 192, 1H5»L', (2) in The Anti- 
quarian, I, l.>8, l.S*>7; iS'cvj'r, ibid., 142; 
Smith, ibid., HO; Snvder ( I ) in Sinithson. 
Rep 1876, 1877, (2) in Pr«)c. A. A.A.S., 



xui, 1894, (3) in The Archn>ol«»gist, i, no. 
10, IH93, (4) ibid.. Ill, pp. 10H-Ii:i, I89o; 
S»|tiier and Davis in Sinithson. (Vint,, i, 
1H4S; Wilwm in Nat. Mus. liep. 1897, 
181>9; an«l various brief notices in the 
archeolo);ic]il journals. (w. h. h.) 

Caches. — See Jiertj^tarlfA, .S!fo»ji;/f aud 
Oir/itn. 

Caohopottalet. Mentioneil by Orozco y 
B«'rni (Oeojr., .{04, l8t>4), from a manu- 
s«Tipt source, as a tril»e living: near the 
Paini>o|«a who reside<l on Nueee« r., Tex. 
They were fM^ssililv Coahuiltecan. 
OanbiipMUtc, — IViwi-IHii Ttli Hep. H. A. K., 1M»1. 

Caddehi ('head of the ree<ly place'). 
A rancheria, jirobably Cocliimi,conne< te<l 
with Purfsima (Cadejromo) mission, 
Ix)Wer California, in the 18th century. — 
D<M-. Hist. Mex., 4th s., v, IVH), 18,')7. 

Caddo (c<intra<'te«l from Kti^d»hiidti'rho, 
'Caddo pro|M'r,' 'real Cad<lo,' a leadine 
triln* in the Ciuldo confederacy, extende«l 
by the whites to include the confederacy ). 
.\ omfitleracy of trilx-s lH>loii^in^ to the 
stmthern ^roup of theCaddoan linjfuistie 
family. Their own name is llasinai, 
'our own folk.' Si-e K'udofuidnchn. 

Ilinlon/. — .Xcconlin^to trilial traditions 
the lower Red r. of Louisiana was the 
early home of the Caddo, from which 
thev spn-ad to the N., w., and s. Several 
of t)ie lakes and streams cf»nnei"tt'tl with 
this river U-ar Caddo names, as do 
some of the counties and some of the 
towns which cover anci»'nt village sites. 
CalH'zji de Va«"a and his companions in 
l.'SIi.'V-Ii*} traverM'd a iiortion ot the terri- 
tory occupie<l by the Caddo, and De 
Soto's ex|M'dition eiicount«'nil some of 
the tril>es of the confiflenicy in ir>4()-41, 
but the |»eople did not U'come known 
until they wen- met by l^i Salle an«l his 
followers' in 1687. At that time the 
Caddo viIla»reH were scattered alon>; Re<l 
r. aixl its tributaries in what an* now 
l/oiiisiana and .Arkansas, and also on the 
banks of the Sabine, Neches, Trinity, 
ltrazo>, ami Colonulo rs. in E. Texas. 
The Csidd«» were not the only wcufxants 
of this wide territory; other confederacies 
iM'lon^'in^ to the .same iin>ruistic family 
also resided there. There were als<» frag- 
ments <if still ohler <'onfe<h*racies of the 
siime familv. S4ime of which still main- 
taine<l their K'parate existence, whih^ 
others had joined the then powerful 
llasinai. Th«'se various triln's and con- 
federacies were alternately allies and 
enemies of the Ca<ld<». The native po|>- 
ulation Wiis so divide<] that at n«) time 
could it succcK'^fully r«'sist the intmdinjf 
white ra«'e. At an «'arly <late the Caddo 
obtained horses from the Sj)aiiiards 
thn»uyh intermediate triln's: they U*anuMl 
to rear these animals, and traded with 
them as far N. as Illinois r. (Shea, Cath. 
Ch. in Col. Days, 559, 1855). 
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During the 18tli century wars in Euro|>e 
le<i to ctmtention Ijetween the ^^I>anian^H 
and the French for the territory occupie<l 
by tlie (.'a<ldo. The brunt of tliew con- 
tentions fell ujM»n the Indiann; the trails 
l)et\veen their villajfeH Ix'canie routes for 
armed forces, while the villa^r^'s were 
transfonned into garriMonwi iM>Hts. The 
Catldo were friendly t<» the French and 
ren«lere<l valuable service, but thev suf- 
fere<l ^jreatly from contact with the white 
race. Tribal wars were fomented, villa^s 
were aliandoned, new dif*ea«L'f* spread 
havoc among the peoi)le, and l)y the close 
of the century the welconnng attitude of 
the Indians during itj» early years had 
change<l to one of defenw and distnist. 
Several triln'S were practically extinct, 
others seriously re<luc»Ml in nund)ers, and 
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n once thrifty and numerous i>eople ha<l 
liecome «lem(»ralize<l and were more or 
less wanderers in their native laml. 
Francisi-an nnsj<ions had I kimi established 
among some of the trib«^ early in the 
century, those desigm'*! for the Cad<lo, 
or Asinais, as they were calle<l by the 
Spaniards, l><'in>r rurisima Concept-ion de 
los Asinais and (for the Hainai) San 
Franciswde losTejas (<j. v. ). The segre- 
gation policy of the nnssionaries tendtnl 
to weaken tribal relations an<l rinlittnl 
the jH'onle to cojte with the new ditticul- 
ties which confronte<l them. These 
ndssiuns wert» transferred to the Rio San 
Antonio in 17.il. With the actjuisition of 
Louisiana l)y the United States immigra- 
tion increas«'d and the Caddo were i»ushtHl 
from their old haunts. Under their lirst 



treaty, in 18.35, they ceded all their land 
and agreed to move at their «)wn exj)ense 
l)eyond the l>oundaries of the I nited 
States, never to return and settle as a triU*. 
The tril)es living in Ix>uisiana, l)eing thus 
forced to leave their old home, move<l 
s. w. toward their kindred living in Texas. 
At that time the })eople of Texaa were 
cont4.'nding for indei)emlence, and no 
tril)e could live at i)eace with both op- 
posing forces. Public opinion was di- 
vide<l as to the treatment of the Indians; 
one |>arty denmnded a [lolicy of extermina- 
tion, the other advocateti conciliatory 
metho<ls. In 1843 the governor of the 
Republic of Texas sent a commi.<«)ion to 
the tril)es of its N. part t(» fix a line l)e- 
tween them and the white settlers and 
to establish three trading posts; but, as* 
the land laws of the republic did not 
recogiuzethe Indian's right of occupancy, 
there was no power which could prevent a 
K'ttler from taking land that had l)een cul- 
tivatt^d by an Indian. This condition le<i 
to continual diHiculties, and these did not 
diminish after the annexation of Texa.s 
to the Unite<l States, as Texas retaine«l 
control and juriwliction over all its public 
domain. Much suffering ensue<l; the 
fields of j>eaceable Indians were taken and 
the natives were hunted down. The more 
warlike triln's made reprisals, and bitter 
feelings were engendere<l. Immigration 
increasetl, and the inroads on the buffalo 
herds by the newcomers made scarce the 
food of the Indians. Ap{>eal8 were sent 
to the Fe<leral Government, and in 18-'i."> 
a tract near Hrazos r. was secured and a 
nund)er of Caddo and other Indians 
wert» induce<l to colonisw* under the 
su|>ervi8ioTi of Agent Robert S. Neigh- 
l>ours. The Indians built house*. tille<l 
lields, raise<l cattle, sent their chil- 
dren to school — live«l (piiet and orderly 
lives. The Comanche to the w. con- 
tiniied to raid upon the s<'ttlers, siune of 
whom turned in<li.''criminately u|xin all 
Indians. The Caddo were the chief suf- 
ferers, althoiigh they heljted the state 
troops to bring the rai«lers to justice. In 
1869 a com|>any of white settlers tixe<I a 
date for the massacre of all the reser\*a- 
tion Indians. The Federal (iovemment 
was again ap|ieale<l to, and through the 
stn-nuous efforts of Neighlx»urs the Caddo 
made a forced march for 15 <lay8 in the 
heat of July; men, women, and children, 
with the loss of more than half of their 
sto«'k and iiossessions, reachinl safely the 
Iwmks of \Vjishita r. in Oklahonui, where 
a re.'H'rvation was set ajmrt for them. 
NeighlKuirs, their friend and agent, was 
kille<l shortly afterward as a oenaltv for 
his unswerving friendship ti> trie Indians 
(Ind. Aff. Rep. 1 859, XVi, 18(i0). Dur- 
ing the civil war the Caddo n'mained 
loyal to the Goveruutent, taking refuge 
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in Kansas, while some went even as iar 
w. BB Colorado. In 1872 the boandarie« of 

thfir rt'scrvation were defined, and in 
1902 every man, wuuiun, and ehil«l re- 
ceived an allotment of land under the 
|>r(>visioii.« itf the severalty art uf 1SK7, hy 
which Ihev l>ecanie citi/.t iiHot the I'nitetl 
States amt subject to the law.s of Okla- 
homa. In 1904 they iinnd>ered .'Stio. 

Miiwious were Htarteil by the lUiptiwtw 
soon fliter the reservation wa*» e.-tabli«ije<l, 
an«l are still maintained. Thomas C. 
liattey, a Quaker, j>erff»rme<l missionary 
work among them in 1S72. The Epif?<-o- 
palians opened a mission in 1881, the 
Roman Catholics in 1894. 

Customs tnulhfUtj!'. — In the legend which 
recoonts the coming of the Qiddo from 
the underworld it is related: "Firot an 
old man cliinl)e«l n|i, carryiny in one liand 
tire and a ])i[>e, antl in the other a drum; 
next came his wife with corn and j)umi»- 
kin p«'e<l!-'." Th<» traditions of the j»eo|)Ie 
do not go liack to a time when they were 
not cultivatorH of the soil; their fields 
8urr«>iinde«l their villa^en and fiirnif'he*! 
theirh<taulelo<j<l; they weresemisedentary 
in tJneir nabits and lived in tixe<l habita- 
tions. Their dwelliuKs were conical in 
■^Ulpe, made of a framework of poles 
COVere<l with a tliatch of Krans, and were 
grouped about an open space whieli 
served for social and ceremonial gather- 
intrtJ. 0»U( he:< covered with iiiatH were 
ranged around the walls in»ide the house 
to serve as seats by <Iay and beds by 
niglit. The firi' \va- Imih in tlie center. 
Food was cooked in vesHeltiof pottery, and 
baskets of varying; dies were skilfully 
Iliad*'. Vepetal lilKTs were woven, and 
the cloth was ma<le into garmentH; their 
mantlee, when adorned with feathers, 
were very attra< tive to the early French 
Tisitors. Living; HI thecountryof the buf- 
falo, that animal and others were hunte<l 
and the pelts dressed and made into 
clothing for winter use. Besides having 
the usual ornaments for the arms, neck, 
andean, theCaddo bored the nasal septum 
and inserted a rin^ir as a face decoration — 
a custom noted in the name, meaninj^ 
"pierced noee," given the Caddo by the 
Ktowtt SAid other unrelated tribes, and 
de«*ignated in the si^n lanjrnatr*' "f tlie 
plains. Tattooing \v;i.«< practisetl. l>e- 
scent v.ii.'* trace<l through the mother. 
Chieftainship was hereditary, a." wa.« tlie 
custody of certiiin sacred arti»"le.'^ u.«ed in 
religflous ceremonieti. These ceremonies 
were connecte<l with the cultivation of 
mai7.e, the seeking of game, and the <le- 
slre for long life, health, peace, an<l pros- 
perity, and were f onducted bv priests 
who were verse«l in the rites anrfwno led 
the accompanying rituals and songs. 
According to Caddo belief all natural 
forma were animate and capable of ren- 



dering assistance to man. Fat^tiiw, 
prayer, and occasional sacrifices were oo- 
servixl; life wasthouglit tocontinne after 
death, and kinship grou|»s were »umx)8ed 
to be reunite*! in the spint world. Truth- 
fidness, honesty, and hospitality were 
im uicated, and just tlealuig was esteemed 
a virtue. There is evidence that canni- 
balism was ceremonially practised in con- 
nection with captives. 

DiridoMand MfinK.—Uow many tribes 
were formerly included in the Caddo 
confedenicy can not now be detennined. 
Owing to "the vicissitudes of the last 8 
centuries onlv a remnant uf the Caddo 
survive, and the memory of much of their 
orgiuiiwition is lost. In 1691» lber\ille 
obtained from his Taensa Indian guide a 
list of 8 divisions; Linares in 1 7 1 6 gave the 
names of 11; <Jats(het (Creek Mivrr. I.<'g., 
I, 43, 1884) pnxured fnun a Caddo Indian 
in 1882 the names of 12 divisions, and the 
list was revistnl in 18!H5, l>y Mootiey, as 
follows: (1) Kadohadacho. (2) Hainai, 
(3) Xnadarko, (4) Nahedache, (5) Nacog- 
doches, (ft) Natchitoches. (7) Yata.«i. (S) 
A<lai, (9) Eyeish, (10) Nakauawau, (11) 
Imaha, a. small band of Kwapa, (l2) 
Ynwani, a baml of Choctaw (M«M»nev in 
I4th Ken. B. A. E., 1()92, 1S96). Of these 
names tne lirst 9 are found un«ler varying 
forms i!» the lists of 1»599 and 171t). The 
native name of the confederacy, Hasinai, 
is .said to l)elong more properly Uxthe lirst 
3 divisions, which may be significant of 
their prominenceat the time when the con- 
fe*leracy was overlapping and absorbing 
members of older oiji^izatiuns, and as 
these divisions speak similar dialects, the 
name may Ik* that which desitrnated a 
Still older organization. The following 
tribee, now extinct, probably l»elonge<l to 
the Cad<lo confetleracy: Doustionis, Na- 
caniche, Nanatsoho, and Na.soni (?). The 
villages of Caropti,Choye, and Natasi were 
probably o< cupied by subdivisions of the 
confe<lerate«l tribes. 

Each division of the confedenu y was 
aulxiivided, and eaeh of these snbtribes 
had ihi totem, its village, its here<iitary 
chieftain, its priests and ceremonies, and 
its j>art in the ceremonies common to the 
confederacy. The present clans, accord- 
ing toMooney, are re<'<^ized as belong- 
in;^ equally to t he whole Ca<Mo jM'ojile and 
in oltl times were probably the chief bund 
t hat held the confederacy toget her. See 

Xnnoni • (a. v. F. ) 

Acinay.— Tex. Si. Arch.. Nov. 17. 1763. AicanU.— 
I,u HarjH! (171S>> in Maixrv, Doc. vi, JW. 1KS6. 
A»eny».— Iberville (leW), ibid., iv. 31».. ISSO. 
A-SimMs.— French. Hist. Coll., n. 11, note. 1S7& 
Aaimaia.— Kennedy, Repnb. Texas, i. '217, IMt. 
A-Simais.— Yoakam. Hi>^i. Texas. I, StS, nute. 1S6B. 
AsiiukM.— Kennedy, Kcpub. Tens, 1.217, 1841. 
Aiiaaifl.— Mezi^ren ( 177SJ nvatieA bf Bancroft. Now 
Mex. States, i. 661, ISM. AifiMy.— Temn JlSBl), 
Ibid.. 8»1. AmbI.— Barrta, finM]ro,m 17^. At- 
■nL'-CliM'levolx, New FFsnce. nr. 78, 1870. Ani> 
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nai*.— IVnlCBlrt (1712) In Maixo ■ I>t'<' . v. 499. 
IHK?. A.Minay. — Harj»».> mi. 1717) In Frt-nch, 
HiKt. C(»ll. Im,., III. 4N. At«ine.— <.Jatsrhet. 
Creek Migr. Leg., l, 4:{. 1h.h(. Auiania.— Bomlinot. 
Star in th« Weat, IMn. AmobI.— ,Ii>iitel (lt'>s7) 
In Manfry. I>tV.. iii. 311. ]H7>'. Aaaony.— .TouU-1. 
ibid., I, 117, is4i'). Aaaynaia. — IVniraiit (171(>) in 
Han^ry. D-''f.,v, .W, 1.h.h3. Oeneaeant.— Roiulinot, 
Btarin tlu> WeHt, I'.'C). 1H16. Ceneaiana. — Ili iniepin. 
New IHm'iiv., pt.->, J^. Ir.ns. Cenii.— .It.utel (niX7) 
in I'n nch.Hist. < 4>ll. Iji , i, 1 I>.M. Cenya.— Joii- 
tfl (16x7) in MiirvTv, Ii.'<- , iii, Jii^i, 1h7«. Ceriea 
Aaaonya. — Kri'iii li. lli-t !.«.. ii. 11. note. 

lH7ri. Cnei». — I inik. . Hk. lii'Is.. vii. I'^is. Coeni.— 
Hcniiciiiii, New I)i-iov.. niHp, li^''"". (kenia. — 
IK" ri>lc. n:ii|>. ITui Couia. — Moix'. N. .Vni.,nuiii, 
1776 imir<i>rint i Hatinai.— tm Kiiti-, u in 
N. Am.. :{7I, InVi own iKiiiici. lacanit. — Hull 
S<M'. Gfo^'. M('\.,.'MM, ist'.'J. Naaoni.- K<ir I'linns «>{ 
tlii-* nmiic. hcc Benia. — <'ii\olii'r i hix" i 

qnotfd by Shcu. Kurly V<iy.. ;U, Ix'.l. Tiddoea.— 
Keano in Stnnforil, <'<inn>( ml., rcnt.iinil .Sii. Am.. 
539, ls7K (HMnu'.'i. Yacanea.— Tf.x. SImU- Arcii., 
Nov. lA, 17'v'>. Yacania. — ("fndU.H of Nti('<»K'l*H"in's 
uri-'li> tii.ii, il'iil., !7'.»(i. 

Caddoaa Family. A linguistic family, 
first daamfied bv Gallatin (Trans, ana 

Coll. Am. Anti(].'Soc.. n, llfi, is.S»n, who 
ruganled the (iuido and Paunee lau- 
guafiree as diHtinct, lienre Ixith names ap> 
pear in his frratis*' as family (li'?<i>rnatk)iiH. 
Althou^li now rejjanled a.** l>elonging to 
the 8ame linguistic ntock, there is a pos- 
8il>ility that future iuvestitrsition may 
prove tlu'ir di.*<tinctne8a. The Caddoans 
may l»e t reated i n t h ree f^graph ic groups : 
The Northern, repre«ente<i hy the Arikara 
in North tkakota; the Middle, compri.«inj; 
th*' Tawnee eonfe<leracy formerly living 
on lUatte r., Neb., and to the w. and s. w. 
thereof; and the Sonthem group, inclnd- 
ing among others the CatMo, Ku-liai. and 
Wichita iPowdl in 7th Kep. B. A. E.,5«, 
1891 ) . The tribesincludedintheSouthem 
group w< r(' scattered throii|^out the re- 
gion of tlie Ked r. of Lonifflanaand it8 trib- 
utaries), in Arkansas and h. Oklahoma, 
where their namt's survive in the Washita 
r., the Wichita mountains and river, 
Waco city, Kichai hillH, etc; they also 
s|>rc:)d along the Sahine, Ncclics, Trinity, 
and r>ra/o.H rs. of Texas, and in jwrl con- 
trolled the territory at« far as the Colorado 
r. of Texa*i and the < iulf of Mexi«"o. 

From cultural mu\ other evidence the 
Caddnan trilies wem to have moved 
eastward from the .S. \V. The advanei* 
guard was proljably the Caddo j)ri)pcr, 
w1h», when first met hy the white race, 
bad dwelt ao long in the r«)pon of the Ked 
r. of Lonisiana as to regard it as their 
original home or hi rth place. Other 
branches of the Caddoan family followed, 
i>ett!ing along the rivers o{ n. «. Tpxas. 

Whether they drove earlier uiciii atifs i>\ 
the region to the Ciulf or at a later day 
were forre<l back from the c«»a8t by intru- 
sive tri)>es is not clear, hut that some dis- 
placement had occurred seems probable, 
as early Spanish and French travelers 
iound tril>es of <liffer(>nt families on the 
Gulf eoa^t, while the Caddoann held the 
rivers but wero acquainted with the coast 



and visite<l the Vmys of Galveston and 
Matagorda. The last gniup to migrate 
was probably the Pawnee, who kept to 
K. and v. b. and settled in a part of 
what is now Kansaa and Nebraska. 

The tribes of n. jb. Texas being in the 
territory over which the Snaniards, 
Kn'iich, and English contende<i for ku- 
premacy, were the first to sui-ciimb to 
contact with the white race and the in- 
roads <^f wars and new diseas<'s. Those 
dwelling farther inland e.««a^>ed f<ir a 
time, but all suffered great diminution 
in nuiidu'rs; th«> thousands of 2 centuries 
ago are now reprcHciited by only a few 
hundn'ds. The survivors tO-day live on 
allotted lands in Oklahoma and North 
Dakota, as citizens of the United State?, 
and their children are being educated in 
the language and the industries of the 
country. 

From the earliest re«'ordsand from tra- 
ditions the Caddoan tribes seem to liave 
been cultivators of the soil as well as 

hunters, and pnictis*'d the arts of jyottery 
making, weaving, skin dressing, etc 
Tattooing the foce and IkkIv was common 
ainoiiL' those of the Southern group. 
Two iliHtinct types of dwellings were 
U8e<l — the conical straw house among 
the Southern group and the ejirth lodt'c 
among the Tawnee and .\rikara. I lieir 
eIalK)rate religi(»us (vremonies jK-rtained 
to the quest of long life, health, and 
fo(Kl Hupi»ly, and emlxxlied a recogni- 
tion of cosmic forces and the heavenly 
Ixxlies. By their supernatural and social 
]M^werthese ceremonies bound the ])eople 
together. The tril)es were g»'nerally 
loosely confederated; a few stood alone. 
The tribe was subdivided, and each one 
of thc-^e sulnlivisiotis had its own village, 
bearing a distinctive name and sometimes 
occupying a definite relative {Misition to 
c'ach (»f tlie other villages of the triVK\ A 
village couhl Im* spoken of in three ways: 
(1) By its proper name, which was gen- 
erally mytln<- in its pignificance or re- 
ferre«l to the share or iiart taken by it in 
the religions rites, wliert-in all the vil- 
lages of the tril»e had a place; (2) by its 
secular name, which was often tlescrip- 
tive of its locality; (."ii by the name of 
its chief. The people sometimes spoke 
of themselves by one of the names of 
their village, or by that of their tribe, or 
by the name of the confederacv to which 
tliey lielonged. This custom led to the 
re( onling, by the early travelers, of amul- 
tiplicity of names, .several of which might 
representonecommunity. Thisconiii>ion 
was augmented when not all the triln-s of 
a confedenuy s}K>ke the same language; 
in such casJ^ a mispronunciation or a 
tnmslation caused a new name tolie rmird- 
ed. For instamv, the native name of the 
Quldo confederacy, Hasinai, * our own 
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people,' wastranslatfii hv the Yataai, and 
**Texa«" is a modification of the won! 
they gave. Owinp to the fact thut a larye 
proportion of the tribes mentioned by the 
in^teni of the last 3 oentories, tojrether 
with their hmirna^;-. are now extinct, 
m correct claiMitication of the recorded 
names no longer pomble. The fol- 
lowing list of cotifc(lenicic8, trib< s.andvil- 
llgee 18 divideii into 4 grou|)«': ( 1 ) Thoee 
nndoafatedly Caddoan; (2) thoee proba- 
bly 8o; (3) those po^siMv ho: ( 4'. fho«e 
wnich ap|>ear t«» have Iwcn within the 
Caddoan country. 

(1) Arikani. Hidai, Caddo. Campti. 
Choyt", Kichai, Nacaniclie, Nacici, Nana- 
t.oolio, Nasoni (=At«inais=<}iHldoT), Nft- 
ta»i, I'awnee, Wichita. 

(2) Aguaeay, Aka«iuv, Amediche, 
Anoixi. Ardeco, Avi)yclles, Cahinnio, 
Oapichet Chacacante, Chaguate, C'ha<iuan- 
tie, Chavite. Chilano, CoHgoa, C'olinui, 
Douptioni, Dnlchaiiio. Harab«y, Palia- 
queason, Penoy, Tareque. 

(3) Analao, Antianiqae, Avavares, 
Cachftvnion, Guayeonew, Ha(niis, Irrn- 
piens, Kannehouaii, Naansi, Nabiri, Toxo. 

(4 1 AcuVtadoas, Anamia, Andacaminos, 
Arkokisa, Bocherete, Coyal>e{;iix, .Tudosa, 
Kuiusw.% Maliopeni«% Miilatof, Onapieiu, 
On-an. I'alonias, PantHjUo, Peinhouni, 
Pei!^!-a(|Uo. Pctao. Piwhar, Pi'liir, Sala- 
pa^ine, .Serecoutcha, Taruha, Teao, To- 
halw, TohMp Tsepcoen, Tsera, Tutel- 
pinoo, Tyacappan. ( a. c. f. ) 

>Oi Mb w. — Oaliatin In Tmiu. Am. Antiq. Hop., ii, 
llfi, isTfi (bai>ed on Caddo alonel: Prichard. 
P»i\> Hist. .Mankind, v. 40f>, 1S47. (inllatin in 
St'h.xiliTafl. Itid. Trib<*«<. Ill, W2. IH.'ia [f^ivM as 
ianKUHxc*^ Caddo. Red River (Nandukm-si.TachleR, 
N«ti«dMi-he«il. >0a4dokiM.— Oallatin in Tratw. 
Am. Antiq. n, 116, \KVi (s^mo an hi** Cad- 

does): Prirhanl. Phyn. Hist. Mttiikiiid, V.40fi. 1W7. 
>0«d4*.— I^Atham in Trans. I'hilol. ^tc. I»nd., n. 
81, 1846(indlcHtt s aflliiity with InK|U(»in, MuNkoge, 

C«t«« tiH. Pawn < ill 1 latin in TniTis. Am. Klhnol. 

»»<c., II, j>t. 1, xrix.77. lMH(Caddo<>nlv i: Ik-rghan.N 
(IH4.'(). rh\>ik. Atla.-*. mnn 17. 1H4M (Caddo, t'tc); 
ibid.. 1H.T2: Ijithnin. .Nat. Ili-t. Man, nxs, IHVUbo- 
iwet-n tlie Mi-^tf^iiipi and SiibiiuM; l^uliain In 
TDiri«. riiilol S<H , l,<.nd., Idl, \<^>: Tiirn> r in T'ac. 
R. K . 1 1 i . j.i . -1, Vi, 7it. ls,v; I iUnln ri'M-nililmir.-' 
to I'a« Iiiit l;cfps t In-ni M'lNirate' : Hu.M'litiianii, 
.'ipun ii d. raiK k. .'<pra( he. »2fi, UH. IK.'VO: I.jithaiii, 
<>pu«MilH.2yt>, :v.»'>, lH»iO Caddo. — I^ithani, Kl. ni. 
Coinp. I'hilol.. 47<». 1S(,'2 ( lln liKlf-* I'au lii iiiid Hir 
cari I. ; PawTie«». — < iallatin iiiTrans. .Vntiij, 
.Six-.. II, lii"*. ;«:»;. Wiii ■ i wo nalinn^; I'awntM'v jiroptT 
ami Ki'araNor Hla< k l'H\vnei*?«l: I'richard, I'liys. 
Hi.«t. .Mankind, \ , 4o>. 1.M7 > fonoMsCiulIatin (Ial- 
latin in Tranf. Am. Kthnol. Stx'.. ii. pi. 1, xci.x, 
184^: Latham, Nat. Hist. Man. :ut. IK'iO (orPani^: 
inelnden Loup and Rfpnbliran Pawnt-t-M: (Salla- 
tJa in Schnntoraft, Ind. Tribes in. 402. l&\3(Kiveit 
•a langtMKCf: Pawneeo, Ricanui, Tawakeroen, 
TmwIul'*. Waf-hctK?): Harden, EUinofc.nnd Philo). 
Ma Val.. 232. »45. 1808 (Includes Pawnee and Ari- 
kan). >Vaaia.— Gallatin in Tmna. Am. Antiq. 
80C..11. 117, ua^llBS (of Red river of Texan; men- 
Hon of Tlllana; doubtfallflndiGatadaa of Pawnee 
iuiUy):TifeliBKi. PhrR. HIM. Xanklnd. v. 407. 
1847 (nppoaedtroai name to be of mmemee with 
niwneeoftha Aikanna): Latham, Kat.Ri0t Man. 
Mi. 1«iO (mwncei or): (iallatin in Schoolcraft, 
Ind Tribei, m, 402, 18.<>:{ (here kept neparate 
irom Pawnee family). >Piawaiai.--Oallatin in 



Trans. Am. Kihnol. So*'.. 11. pt. 1. 77. 181s imt 
Pawnee alM)Vi i, >Pahnie«.— Rcrybaiu il'^ii 
Phy>ik. Atlas, map 17, Ihih; ibid.. 1852. >Pftw 
nee fi.- TtiniiT 111 I'ar. K. H. Kep., Ill, pt, .V>, <•.'». 
IKiO (Kichai ami Hinco vocnbnlarit-M. Paw- 
BM. — KeaiK* in Stanford. ('<)nii>t'nd., Coiit. and So. 
Am., 47s, 1,^7H (Kivt* four >f mnps: I'awiiefs iirnpor; 
.Vrifkarifs: Wichltai; ('a<ldi>fs). ^^Pani, — <«nt- 
fu bet. Crwk MIkt- I.' K.. i, -I.!. l^Ml; Benrhan*. 
I'hy.^ik. .Mia.-*, inafi 7J, 1XH7. -Towiachea. — (Jalla- 
tin'ln Trans. Am. Anti<|. .*m>i-.. 11. Ih., 12S. \km; 
(satncH."* Pani-saltovei; Prirlinni, Ph\ s. Hist. Man- 
kin<l, V. 407, 1H47. >Towiach«.— Litham, Nat, 
HiHL.Man. ;uw, I'^jO (inclndes Towiaoh, Tawakc- 
nf)c!<. To\vtHa.« ', \\ iw»»« I. >Towiaclu. — (iHllatin in 
S<-h(M>lcraft, In<l,Trihi>«, in,402, iK'Vi. >Matcluto- 
ohM,— Oallatia in Traiu. Am. Antiq. Soc., II. 116, 
1836 (atated by Sibley to speak a laiiini*8e differ- 
ent from any other): Latham, Nat. Hm. Man. 
$12. 1880: Mehaid. Pbya. Bbil Mankind, v. 4QS. 
1847 (after Oallatin); Ctallatin In Schooteraft, 
Ind. Tribes, iii, 408, 1858 (a single tribe only). 
>Ali«he.— Latham. Nat. Hiat. Man, S49, 1860 (near 
Naoocdochen: not claasilled). >Tatassees.— Ual> 
latin in Trnnfl. Am. Antiq. Boo.. li, 116,1886 (the 
sliiffle tribe; mid by Sibley to be different from 
anyothvr: referred toasafamllv). >Biooai«es. — 
Ijithani, Nat. Hist. Man, ai4, 1H.M) (k««nt distinct 
from Pawnee familv). > Washita.— Latham tal 
TratiM. Philol. Sue. Lond.. 103. 1856; BuKchmann. 
Bpnren der axtek. Sprache. 441,1869 (revokea pre- 
vioua opinion of its dixtinrlniHw and refers ft to 
Pawnee family). >Wit«hitas.— BufK'hmann.lbld. 
(HameaM his Wui«hita). =Caddo«a.— Powellin7th 
liep. B. A. E., 58. IHyi. 

Cadecha. A former Tiniii(|iianan tribe 
in tlie I'tina confe<leracy of middle Flor- 
i«hi. — Laudonniere (l')<)4) in fVench, 
Hiat CV)11. Iji., n. 243, lS(i\). 
Oidiea.— DeBry, Brev. Nar., ii, map, 1501. Oar- 
dseha.— Vbntaneda in French, op. cit. 2d eer.. 
264. 1876. Ohadsoa.— Barda. Enaayo, 48.'1T28. 

Cadecnijtnipa ('over the lava menax'). 
A rancheria, probably (jocinini, con- 
nected with Plirfsima (Cadegoroo) mia- 

nion, Lower ( 'aliforiiia, in the 18tb cen- 
tury. — Doc. lliut. Alex., 4th 8., v, 188, 
186'7. 

Cadegomo ('reedy arroyo'). A ("o- 
diiini .'settlement in lat, 2«* 10', not far 
from the Pacific c-oa-^t of Ixiwer ( 'alifonda, 
at which the Jesuit minnion of l>a Pu- 
rfsima Concep<'ion wa.« cHtahlinhed l»y 
Father Taiuaml in 17IS. It containe^l 
\'M neophyte«i in 17H7, and in 1745 had 
« dep4»n«lent villajjen within 8 leagues. 
Krniii a. statement hv Vene>ra8 (Hist. Cal., 
11, 23, 1759) that he "hoped at La Pu- 
rfrnma to fin<l greater convenicfices both 
for i iirii ami iiit^fttire than at ('adij.MMiii," 
it would Heeni that the Indian village and 
the miaaion did not otvupy the same 
site. 

Oadefomo. — ("laviKrrn i IT^'J*, Hist. Baja <"al., t>:i. 
18.VJ. Cadiromo. \ . ii. k' i-. Hi>-t < al . i , IJO; 1 1. 
17-^. La Puri«*iina Conception. —Ibid., ii, Zl P-'s 
PuriumaOono«p€ion. — <'bivl>fero, op. eit.. lii*.'. 

Cadendebet ('reeds, or the reeily eoun- 
trv, ends here ' ). A ranrheria, prnlMibly 
of the Cochimi, uii li r Pnrfsima (Cade- 
ffomo) miaaion, from which it lay about 
To leaigaea distant, in central Lower (^ali- 
fonua, in the isth ivntiirv.— Doc. Hiat. 
Mex., 4th s., v. iss. lH,-i7.' 
Oadaadob«t— 1>"<' i!iv.t. Mex . «.p. cit, 

Oagna^et A Lainiou tnlw wliich, 
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with the A(laran<l Kndakainan, formerly 
lived Ijftweeii San Fernando and Muleje, 
near San Franoipoo liorja, w. side of 
I>>\ver California, lat. 29*. 
Ca^^C"**'— 1" Hrowne. Kc.m. Piw. Slope, 
npp.. M, 1W9. Cftcnajuet.— Taylor in Oal. Farmer, 
Jan. 17. lMi2. 

Cahawba Old Towns. .\ f<»riner ^r«)U]i 
*if Choctaw hettlenients in Terry co., Ala., 
jirohahlv on Cahawl>a r. — Pickett, Ala., 
II. :12(5, is.->l; Hall>ert in Ala. Hint. Soc. 
Trans., iii, m, \HW. 

Cahelca ('deep ikjoI'). A rancheria, 
probahly Coehinii, connecte^l with Pu- 
n'sinia (Cadejfonio) mi.«sion, Ix)wer Cali- 
fornia, in the 18th centurv. — Doc. I list. 
Mex., 4th H., V, l«9, 1S57. ' 

Cahelejyn ('hraeki.'^h water'). A ran- 
<-heria, prohahlv C<>chin>i, connecte<l with 
I'urfsinia (Ca(W<»"»") mission, L<twer 
California, in the ISth century. — Doc. 
Hist. Mex., 4th s., v. 189, 18^7. 

Cahelijyu.— Ibld..iyO. C&helixyu.— Ibid., isfi. 

Cahelembil ('junction of waters'). A 
rancheria, probably Cochinii, connei'ted 
with Pun'sinia (Cadtyoino) mission, 
I^twer California, in the 18th centurv; it 
lav a leajjue from the Pacific c<»ast. — \hH'. 
Hist. Mex., 4th s., v, 189, 1857. 

Cahelmet ( ' water and earth ') . A ran- 
cheria, probably Cochimi, connecte<l with 
Pun'sima (Ca«le)jomo) mi»*ion, Ixwer 
California, in the 18th c<»nturv. — l>o<'. 
Hist. Mex.. 4th s., v, 189, 1857, " 

Cahiagne. A Huron villape in Ontario, 
where the Jesuit.n had the mission of St 
John the Baptist in 1()40. 
Cfthiacue. — < 'tminpliiiit ( Ifil.'S) . (Eiivrvji. iv. ls70. 
8. lean BaptiiU.— Jes. Rel. for 1«!40,90. IR-Vt. 

Cahinnio. A triln; visited by Cavelier 
tie la Salle on his return from Texas in 
1»»K7, at which time they i)roI>ablv re- 
sided in s. w. Arkansas, near Kedr. thev 
were i>ossiblv more closely allie<l to the 
northern tn'l>es of the Cadilo confetl- 
eracy (the Kadohada<"ho, Natchitoches, 
Yataai, etc. ) than to the southern triln's, 
with whom. ac<-ordinK t«) J*)utel, tlwy 
were at enunty. Diirin^r the vicissitudeH 
of the 18th centtiry the tribe moved .\. w., 
and in 1 "<>.■{ were on upjier .Vrkansas r., 
n«'ar their old alhes, the .Mento. By 
the dose of the 18th century they were 
extinct AS a tril)e. ( a. c. k. ) 

Cabinoio*. — McKt-nnev nn<l IIhII. Ind. TriU'r», ni. 
M. 1H.M. Cahainihoua.— .loiUi-l <H>7) in French. 
IIi!<t. Coll. La.. I, 169. ]H4<). Cahainohona.— Joutel 
(H>''7) in Maryrv. Ik'c, in. 413, 1H7H. Oahayno- 
houa.— .Inntcl in French. Hl.it. Coll. Ijv. i. 17-J, 
IMC. Cahinnio. — Clemi (H".t»li. First h>tAb. 
Failh. II, '.'fiS, 1S.S1. Caliinoa.— <:'arver. Trav., 
map. 177s, Oahinnoii.— Kowdinot, .<tar in the 
U'l-M. IM, Ihlil. Cakainiliova. — Biin-ia. Kii«<jiyo. 
279, ITSi. Chininoat. — McKeniiey and Hall, Iiid. 
Tritie^, ill, hi, IKVI. Cohainihoua.— .Imitel in 
French. Hist. <\.ll. i, If.y, Isu;. Cohainotoaa, — 
B*inia, Knr<ay<<. •.•7'.». 1723. Kahinoa.— .ItlTi-rys 
(176;Ji. .\mi. ,\tlii«, map, 177fi. 

Cahita. A jrroupof triU'sof the Piiiian 
family, consistintr chiefly of the Ya<|ui 
and the Mayo, dwelling in s, w, Sonora 



and N. w, Sinaloa, Mexico, jtrincipally 
in till' mid<lle and lower jKirtions of the 
valleys of the Rio Yaqui, Kio Mayo, 




M A VO (cahita) MAN, (hRDiICKA) 



and Rio Fuerte, and extending: from the 
(iulf of (California t^) the Sierra Madre, 
I'hysically the men are usually large an<l 




MAVO (cahita) WOMAM AND CHILD. (hROlICKA) 



well formed; their complexion is of me- 
dium brown, and their featuitus, though 
somewhat <'oarse, are not unpleasant. 
The dreiss of lx)th sexes is coarse and siui- 
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pie, that of the men coneisting of a short 
cotton shirt, troineni, straw hat, and 

It'atluT siinchils, the women wearing: the 
typical cotton caniisa and gown. The 
native blanket and sash are now rarely 
Hfen. Th»' YiKiui fitniierly tattoin-d tlu' 
chin and arms. < >\viiig to tlu* si'initrop- 
Ical climate tlu-ir typi<iil dwell Imkh were 
of canes an<l lM)nyhs, coven'*! with palm 
leaven, Init thew, have been largely super- 
se«le<l by huts of brush and adobe. Al- 
though iH'longing to the same division of 
the I'itnau 8t(X'k and showinvr no marke<l 
ilifference in <-ultnre, the Mayo and Ya(iui 
tribes have not been friendly; indeed tne 
former wajre<l war a^inst the Yaqui until 
they thcm.'-elveH were finally con«juered, 
wlien the Yaqui conipelied theiu to pay 
tribate and to furnish warriors to aid 
tlie Yaqui in their ahnoft inceesiint h<K<- 
tility tint t4)ward Kpoin, afterward against 
Mexico. They now hold aloof from each 
other, nni\ while the Yaqoiare habitually 
ou the warpath, the Mayo are entirely 
padflc. In the fertile vwleys along the 
streanie refiH»ctively iM-cujtiiMl by the 
trilx-M of this jfrouj), they eng.i^;c in 
raising corn, cotton, calabashet*. bean::', 
and tolwcco, anrl also in cultivatin-,^ the 
niezoal-producin}; a>:ave. They limited 
in the neighboring Sierra MadreandHshefl 
in the streams that supplied the water to 
irrigate their fields, as well as on the 
C'last, where the Yaqui still ol)tain salt for 
sale, principally in Guavmas. It has Iseen 
said that neither the Mayo nor the Yaqui 
ha<l a tribal chief, each tribe Ix^'itur set- 
tled in a number of autonomous villages 
which comtnned only in case of warfare; 
but then* appears to have been a villa^re 
ruler or kind of caci<{ue. In the first half 
of the 17th century the Mayo and Yaqui 
totfether itrobably luimlHTiMl l)et\veen 
60,000 anil tiO.OOO.' There are now al>out 
40,000, equally divided between the 
tribes, but like most of the southern 
tribes of the Piman family, these have 
largely become Hispanixed, except in 
language. The Ya(]ui particularly are 
naturally industrious ana are employed 
as cattlemen, teamsters, farmers, and .•*ail- 
ors; they are also goo4i miners, are ex- 
nert in pearl diving, and are employe*! 
ff»ra!l inamial labor in preferctice to any 
others. They exhibit an unusual taleiit 
for moric and adhere more or leas to the 
performance of tbeir primitive dances 
(now somesvhat varietl bv civilization i, 
engiMie<i in princiftidly on feast days, par- 
tieiilarly duritiv' the harvest fe-tival of 
San Juan and at the celebration of the 
Passover. The chief vices of the Yaijui, 
it is said, are an imm«T<ierate induleence 
in intoxicants, f^ambling, and stealing, 
while conjugal li<ielity is scarcely known 
to them. There is some uncertainty in 
regard to the tribal divisions of the C'ahita 



froup. rimeutel (Leuguas, i, 453) and 
Inelna ( Arte Lengtia Gahita, x) divide it 

into three ilialects, the Yaqui. Mayo, and 
Tehueco, l»ut the latter, in his I'eregriaa- 
cion de loe Aztecaa (21, 1892), mentions 
the Sinaloa, Tehueco, an<l Zua<iue as dis- 
tinct gniups. (Jrozco v lierra (Ueoju'. . •^-"^ ) 
gives Y'a<|ui, Mayo, "fehueoo, and X'aco- 
regue. It appears that there was in fact 
a Sinaloa tiilx' which later lost its iden- 
tity throu>;h abeorption by the Tehueco, 
while the Zuaque wen* apparently iilen- 
tical with the latter. For the present 
condition of the Yaqui and the Mayo see 
lirdlicka in Am. Anthrop., n. s., vi, 61, 
1904. (f. w. H.) 

OahlU.— Omzco jr Berra, Gcoe.. 58, 1864. C»iU.— 
Doc. of l(i7tt iiuote<l by Baiidelier in Arch. Inst. 
Fapeia. laiW. Ofawloa.— OnMeo]rBena,op» 
eft. ttaalML— I1)M. 

Cahlahtel Pomo. An uuidentitiable 
band of Pomo, said to have lived in Men- 
docino CO., Oai. — Wilev in Ind. Aff. Rep. 
1864. 119, 186.5. 

Cahokia. A tribe of the Illinois con- 
federacy, usually noted as a>s(i( iate<l with 
the kindred Taniaroa. I, ike all the con- 
fe»lei"ate Illinois tril>es they were of roving 
habit until they and the Tamaroa were 
jrJitbered into a mi.«sion settlement alx»ut 
the year 1698 by the Jesuit I'iiiet. This 
niis.«ion, first known as Tamaroa, but 
later as Cahokia, was about the site of 
the present Cahokia, III., on the e. l>ank 
of tlie Mississippi, nearly opposite the 
present 8t Louis. In 1721 it was the 
second town among the Illinois in impor> 
tance. '*n the \\ itbdra\val of tin- .Je.suits 
the tribe declined rapidly, chiefly from 
the demoralising influent e of the neigh- 
lK>ring French irarrison. and was nearly 
extinct by IHiKi. With the other remnant 
tribes of the confederacy they removed, 
alMiut \H'20. to the \\., where the name was 
keptup until very recently, but the whole 
body is now officially oraiaolidated under 
the name Peoria, q. v. (j. m.) 

OMB^niM.— De ride, map (co. 174K) In Ndll, 
Hist. Minn., IMS. OKhiJdM.-^rver. Travela, 
map. 1778. Ouao.— Marain (17S8) in Margry, D^.. 
VI. 654. iSS6. Oahoki.— tiale. l!pper Ml«.. 174, 
1S67. Oalioki*.— ('nxf. CArolann, map. 1741. Oa- 
hokiaas.— Kc-Hiif in stunford. Coinpend.. .VM, 1S7S. 
Cahokiea.— MsiiiiutH HtidRapilly. map, 1777. Caho- 
ooi.— Alcedu, Die. (i»><»k.. i. aOi', 17^6. Cahoquias.— 
KeanelnStanfiml. ('<>in|>finl...'i01, 1K78. Cankia.— 
Hciinephi. New liijH-nv.. 310. \cm (^iiiu-.' Tlu> 

Caokia.— A III )<)*>/( UiH))in MHrgry. IK-c.. n, 1h77. 
Caoquiaa. — I't'rWins arul I'ei-k. AiitmlHof the West, 
iMK \s:*), Caouquiaa,— iMi I'nitz, It. 227. 17"«S. 
Carrechiaa.— St <'(>Hin>' I I' "" in SIkh. Karly Voy., 
t.J. isi.i. Caakoukia. --.Moll map. in .^iilmon. 
Mc«li rii Hift.. M v*\ . iii, i-ej. \~U'y. Oatiokia. — 
Mor^.', N. .Vni.. ■-•.Vt, 177t. Catokiah.— Xiiutvc ivjio 
ill >< tiiK>lrnift. Iiui. Trltu"', ii. 'v^'', l>>.vj, CayauKh- 
kiaa.— Stniii'. Life uf Hniiii, n, ■<i>>'.. 1m, i. Coha- 
kiaa. — Sdu-rriKTliorii i IhIJi in Mit>». Hisi. Suc. 
Cull . Jil > . n. I'-U. Cohakiea.— Am. rioiRM-r i, 
IU>. Isl.'. Kahokias. — Heinaiin Heip.' limi>. IT'it'-. 
Kahoquiaa. — Niiiiitil. .li.iirnal. ■-'.Vi. is-.M. Kakiaa.— 
MlHort. .Mt'niuire. hM\. lsr_> (s»uii»-.'i. Kaockhia.— 
Iji Snllf ilO.'i tti .Marvry. Urr., 11. 2(>I. I>>77. 
Kaokia.— < ifii vi.T c IToi ■ I in I'crri ■! . Mi' in. .ir>- '.•'Jl, 
IHM. Fiokiea. — Laltrc, map, 17'>l. Kaoquiaa.— 
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CAHOKTA MOUND CAITSODAMMO 



[b. a. e. 



l)ottom, 
, aixl in 



IVrklnH and Twit, AnnaU of the Wi'«.t. 09. 1n.tO. 
KMuechiu.— Kon-e, Iiids. of Ohiti. '21. 1h79. Kaoii- 
ki».— <inivi»'r ( 1701 » in Slu-u, fijirlv Vo\ .. mm. ls61. 
KaMkiu.— ."ihi-M. ibi<l..»iO. Kavvaobiaa.— Slu-n. Kel. 
Mix-. <Iu Miw«iNsip|ii, 'Mi. \>**>\. Kavrohiat. — St 
CttMnif I l&Xt) in SiR-a. Early Voy.. 61. l^A. Karve 
ohiaa.— Ibid. .«!<>. Kawkiaa.— Ibid..tX). Kawkiaa.— 
Ibid., 61. Kerokiaa. — ('hnuviffucrit' (17:u'i> in 
Hfh(MiUTHft, Inil. Tribi'!<, iii, .Vv\ Iva. Koakiaa.— 
B<w-n. TriiveN thmuKh Lji., 131, 1771. Ooukia.— 
Alloufz ( lt;s>i in MarKry. I)i'<'.. lu 96. 1h77. Taho- 
kiaa. — Hrtuvn*' in Ht-ach, Iiid. Miwfl., 119. Is77. 

Cahokia Mound. The lar^t't^t itreliin- 
toric arlitirial rartliwork in the l'iiite<l 
StatoH, 8it(iat('<l in Madison <-o.. 111., in 
what is known a.s the AiMeri«'an 
about <i III. K. of St Lotiis, 
ph»in view of the railrrjads enteritis that 
city fn»ni tlie K. Bt'fore tlieir j)artial 
(h'stnn'tinn hy the plow the pnnrijuil 
inoiind WJ1.H surrounded by an e.xtensive 
nionnd jrnmp, nuinlx'rin^, aeeonJinjf to 
Brarkt-nridjie ( Views I^., 1H7, 1S14 ), who 
visited the phiee in IHII, ''A'y nuninds 
or pvrainids, iM'siden a gTvnt nundn'r of 
Binall artifirial elevations." The name 
Cahokia is that 
of a trilie whieh 
formerly o«'(M1- 
j>ie<l a nei)rhl)or- 
m\i villaffe of the 
same name. In 
form the tumu- 
lus is a ipiad- 
ran^ular pyra- 
mid witlj an 
apron, or ternife. 
exti'nilinn frxnn 
the s. Hide. The 
dimensiouH as 
jriven hy Mc- 
Adams ( Anti«|. 
of ('ah(»kia or 
.Monk's Mound, 
2. iss:n are as 
follows: The ha.>*e x. 
w., 721 ft.: hei^iht. W ft.; height of lower 
ternut'. 'M) ft.; outward extent of terraee 
alH>ut 2tH> ft.; width alMUit oJK) ft. The 
area of the l>a.se of the in«>und iHeHtimate*! 
at alxmt lUiu-n's. On tlu' w. side, s<jme IV) 
ft. alMjvethe lirxt terraee, there wan a hoc- 
ond slijrht terraee, now H<-aireelv distin- 
gtiishalile. Patrick, who studied the 
mound and itssurroundin^s,and prejiared 
a model which wiLs cast in iron ( now in the 
Peal>ody Museum at Camhrid^«', Miuss. ), 
rej»resent«*<l a small Itivel area or terrace 
some 3 or 4 ft. Ik*Iow the level top. Omit- 
tinir the lower terrace an«i countiiijr tlie 
diameters of the base its 721 and 7HS ft., 
and the heicht ixa 9i» ft., without regard to 
the upjH'r level, the I'ontent.s sfniicwhaf 
excctMi 1«.<»»(),(H>0 cu. ft. Adding' the 
terrac*>, :i.(K)0,(KH) cu. ft., the total con- 
tents amount to 21,<>V»<),0«K) cu. ft. The 
wall of Ft Ancient, <')hio, has U-en fri'- 
quentlv referre<l to as one oi tlu* most 
extensive ancient works of the rnited 
Statei<, yet the conteiitH of the Cahokia 




CAHOHM MOUNO, ILUNOtS; HtlGHT, AS MEASURCO SV 
OflEATEST LENGTH , »•• FT. 



and s., \m ft.; e. to 



mound would form a wall of the same 
)>ase and hei(;ht excee<iing 17 in. iu 
length, or more than five times the length 
of the wall of Ft Ancient, and would 
have riNpiiretl, acconling to the usual 
nieth<Hl of ctilrulation, the lalx»r of 1,(XX) 
jK'rsons for 4} years, with the means 
that prtdiistoric Indians ha<l at hand. 
Th«' places from which the earth was 
taken are apparent from the «lepreHsion8 
surrounding the Cahokia mound. In 
ISII, when visited by Bracken ridgt', the 
largest terrace was used by a colony of 
Trappists I when«'e sometimes the name 
Monk's Mound) , who resided in several 
small cabins on one of the smaller 
mounds, which latter was cultivated as 
a kit«'hen garden. Si*e Brackenridge, 
op. cit.; Bushnell, Cahokia and Surround- 
ing Mound (rroup, Pealnwly Mtis. Publ., 
1904; Conant, Footprint.H of Vanisheci 
Races, 1879; McAdams (1) Reeonls of 
Ancient Races, 1S87, (2) Anti<|tiities of 

, Cahokia, or 

Monk's Mound, 
is.s:{. (c. T, ) 

Cahaabi. A Pa- 

pago village in 
ArisMma, near 
the Sonora Ixir- 
der, with '.VtO in- 
habitants in lK(i3 
and 80 familes in 
1871. Cf. Giie- 
rvin. 

Cahuabi.— Wilbnr in 
Ind. Aff. Ren. 1^71, 
MV,. 1S72. Oahua- 
bia. — I'oHton in 
Ind. Aff. lU'p. 1S68. 
3s.'>, lK(->t. dahua- 
▼i.— Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, Jnne 19. 
istl.H. Onibabi.— 
Browne, Afiaohe CuuiUry,291, 1^9 (misprint fmm 
Ftmton). 

CabQonga. A former Gabrielefio ran- 
eheria in 1»h .\ngeles co., Cal. 

Oabeucna.— Hied (\KW>) <|note<l by Taylor in Vn\. 
Furnicr. .Iniie X, ls«iO. Cabuenfa.— Iloffniun In 

Bull. i:-«'.X Itl!«t.. XVII, J, 1SH5. 

Cahanghage. .\ fonner Inxjuois village 
on the s. siile of Oneida lake. N. Y. 
Oabunghace.— KmihuLm and Kapilly, mH|i, 1777. 
Cahun^-Hace.— Alcedo. Die. Qeog.. I, SOS. 17s6. 
Catiunfbafa. — IjUttrt^, map, 1784. 

Caiaiban. An unitientifie*! village or 
trilK^ mentione<l in 1(>87 to Joutel (Mar- 
gry, Dec, III, 4(H>, 1878), while he was 
staying with the Ka<lohadacho on Re<l 
r.. of lA>uisiana, by the< hief of that tribe 
as U'ing among his enemies. 

Caicacbei. .\ triU' said to have live<l 
on the ('oast of Texas, but to have be*»n 
extinct by 1H.'>0. — Mollaert in Jour. Kthnol. 
Soc. Loud., II, 2«>5. 280. IS^O. 

Caiman. \ former Tet>ehuane pueblo 
in Jalisco. Mexico. 

Ban Francisoo. — Lnnilioltz. I'nknown Mex.. I. A69. 
r.xrj <|>n>lMiliiy the stinie). 8. Francisco del 
Caiman.— < •ni/ro y H< rni. <mm«(., I'.si. ifwu. 

Caitaodammo. An unidentified village 
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or tribe nientione<l to Joutfl in 1687 
(Mai^ry, D^-., m, 409, 1878), while he 
wt» staying with the Kaduhadacho on^ 
Re<l r. of Louisiana, l>v the chief of that 
tribe as lx>ing among Wm eneniie.«J. 

CiHiati. A former Cbuma>»h«n village 
near Santa Barbani, Cal.— Taylor in Oal. 
Fanner, Apr. 24, 1S<;3. 

Coj»t«.— Bancmft. Nnt. Kacfs. i, 4.V.>, IsTl (ml»- 
<|U<iU-<l fnitn Taylor' . 

C^ion (Span.: ' box' canyon). A Die- 
fHieflo flettleinent about 1B50, bo called 

after a mountain pans alviiit 10 ni. x. K. 
of San Diego harbor, s*. Cal. — Hayes MS. 
cited by Bancroft, Nat. Races, i, 458, 1882. 

Cajpilili. A f(»rint'r Ciuiniafhan village 
near Santa Barbani, t'al. — Taylor in Cal. 
Ftaroer, Apr. 24, 1863. 

Cigiieiiehe. A Yninan tribe 8(>eaking 
the Cocopadiulrt t and residing in 1775-76 
on the K. blink of the Rio Colorado Indow 
the month of the (Jila, next to the Quig- 
yunia, tht'ir rant herias extending ». to 
aUxit lat. '.i'2° 'MV and into ci iitral s. Cali- 
fornia, al>out lat. 33° Ob'', where they met 
the Comeya. At the date named the Oa- 
jn« ni'he an' said to liavi- numbered 8,(X)() 
and to have been enemies of the Coco{)a 
(Garo^i, Diary, 443, 1900). Of the disap- 
pearance of the trilH' practically nothini^ 
IS known, but if thev are i<U>nti(.-al with 
the Oiwina, or Qoo-lcim, as they seem to 
Ih'. they had InMimie n'duct'd to a mere 
remnant by 1H51, owing to t-onntant 
wars with the Yuma. At thin date Bart- 
lettreport*-*! nidy 10 survivors living with 
the Pima and Maricopa, only one of 
whom imdorstood iiin native lanjruagf, 
which wafl Rai<l to differ from the Pima 
antl Maricojia. Menn-ii, San Jaconae, and 
San Sebaxtian have been mentioned an 
Cajoenche rancheria*'. (f. w. ii.) 
CftfuMichi. — F>4-uder<>. N<>tifiA<« E^tadixtU-aM <1e 
Chlhiuhua. 22«, 1X34. C*ju«Beli«.— <}arr<>H (1776). 
l>i*r>-. 4*1, 1900. 0»ijuench«.— ForlMW, Hlfl. ChI.. 
162. 1N39. Oftwia*.— BHrtk'tt. Peix. Narr.. n. ^51, 
1M54. Omnraehu.— Pike. Ex[ic<1iti<>n«), 3d map, 
IftlO. Xakbaui&.— KnK>ber. infn. WiOTt (Mohave 
naiiuM. Kokhuene.— Ibid. Oajuenche*.— Hiiitoti, 
Handbook to Ariwma, 1«78 (nu!»j>rliit). ftuo- 
Um.— Thomaii. M.S. Yuma voeal>.. B. A. K.. 1H6M. 

dsjaraeliie. A Tarahumare settlement 
in Chihuahua, Mexico; definite locality 
unknown.— Orosoo y Berra, Geog., 32S, 
1861. 

OaUbaihM. See Oourdt. 

Calabazai (Span.: 'cala^MuAiea'). For- 
merly a Sobaipuri(?) randieri% dating 
from the early part of the 18th eentnry; 

situatt'd on tlie Rio Santa Cm/., Ik-Iow Tu- 
bac, i u H. .\ rizona. 1 1 wiis a v ini ta of ( r ue va v i 
antii that miwion was abandoned prior to 
1784. A chnrcli and a lions*' for the priwt 
were eret'ti-d in 17U7, U-fore wliich date 
Calal)azaj4 v,-a» probably a vi^itaof Tul)a<'. 
It liad lir, neophytes in 17«)0-r>4, and 64 
in 1772. hut it waw de8<'ril>e<l a.> Ix-ing 
onlv a rancho in 1828. When vinite<l bv 
fiarUett (Pers. Narr.» i, 381, 1854), in 



1851, it was in ruina, and seemeil to 
have been abandoned many yearn be- 
fore, (f. w. H. I 
0»labM>i.— Font, map (1777) in Bancroft. Ariz, 
and N. Mez., 898. 1HX9 (mi.spiititV San Cay*, 
tano da OaUbana. ^Bancroft, ibid., :)()9,3k5. B. 
Cajetanua.— Kino, map (1702) In St6ckleln, Neue 
Welt-Bolt, 74. 17-26. 8. OaetUk—KUm, map (1701) 
in Baiu-nift, op. cit., 3ti0. 

Oalagnojaet.— A place in K. LowerCiali- 

foniia, Hm. above Horja, at which a .lef^uit 
mission was establisheil in Oct., 1766, but 
owing to the barrenne«s of the m\\ and 
the alkaline water it wa8 moved in May, 
1767, to a site 50 m. away, where new 
buildings were erected and where, under 
the name Satita Marfa, it soon became 
Komewhat pn »H[>eroua. It was the last of 
the mission estal)lishment8 of the Jeeuita 
in Lower California, afj tliey were ex- 
jielied in the vear iai^t numed. See Ban- 
croft, No. Me'x. States, i, 473, 1886. 

Calahaaia. The miKMion of Santa Inez, 
or perhapH a Chumashan village formerly 
at • )r near it^ Hite.~TaylorinGu. Farmer, 

Apr -24, \sm. 

OalU WaAM.— Bancroft. Nat. RaOM. I,4W. 1874, 

Calany. A former Timuqtianan tribe (>r 
Kettiement of the Ctina conte<lt'racy in 
middleorN. Florida. — Lau(lonni^re( VnM ) 
in French, Hist. Coll. La., n. s., 243. 1869. 
Oalaaay.— D« Bry, Brer. Nar., n, map^ IMi (town 
on an a. tribnturyof middle 81 Jowu r.) Oel- 
•aiOi— Barcle, Engayo, 48, 172S. 

Calaobe. A Calusa village on the s. w. 
coast t»f Florida, about 1570. — Fontaneda 
Mem. (on. 1575), Smith trans., 19, 1854. 
Oalaboe.— Fontaneda as quoted in Doe. In«d.. x, 
5W( 180A. 

Calapooya. The name, nroix^rly speak- 
ing, of a divi.'^ionof the Kalapooiau family 
formerly occupying the waterahed ben- 
tween Willamette' and rm{M|ua rs. , Hn^:. 
The term as usually employed, however, 
includeH all the l>ands speaking dialecta 
of the Kaiai>ooian language and is made 
Hynonynjourt with the family name. This 
double um of the term, coupled with the 
scan t y i n f o r mat i on rega r rl i n t h e d i v i pi on . 
ha.M wrought confusion in the t'lassitiea- 
tion of the bands which can not be 
rectified. The following were ascertainwl 
bv Gatflchet to have In-eti bands of this 
division: Ampi.«htna, Tsanchifin, Tsank- 
ligbtemiia, Tsankupi, and Tsawokot. 

Oalalipeewak'— Lowis and Clnrk, Expod.. n, 227. 
IMl i. Oalaf«w«.— I'arker, .loiirnal, 415, ima. Cal- 
apooah.— Ibid.. 17:i, 1640. Oalapoofaa.— Lea in Ind. 
AtT. Ki-p.. 270. 1851. OaUpooiaa.— IT. S. 8tat. at 
Ijitxe. X, (>74. 1864. Oalaieelia. —Lyman In Oreg. 
Hi.xt. Sw. Quar., 1. 835. IWO. OaUpooaaa.— Miller 
In Ind. Aff. Rep. 1M9. 4.)0, IMO. C^apooyaa.— Lee 
and Pnwt. Oregon , w. 1844. Oalapuaya. — MeClane 
In Ind. AIL Rep. aos, im. OaUpma.— Hale In 
U. a. Xzpl. Bxped.. VI, IW. 1840. CUlpea.— Une 
(184n in Sen. Ea. Doe. 62. Slct Oooa., lat aew., 
172. laSOb Oallperiaa.-Palnwr in Ind. All. Rep., 
aeo. U54. CMl|ee9a>-Ri«KlI. Umpkwa MS. 
TDcab.. B. A. E. Oallpayaa.— Gallatin fn Tiana. 
Am. Antiq. Soc. it. map, 1836. Oalipuyvwaa.— 
lk'niy-Thompst>n .Four., Coues vi\.. 814, 1897. 
Oal-Uia je > enah — Nonv. Ann. Voy., 1* a., xii. 
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KalUptins.— FnrnhHm. Travels, 
lUapuia. — < iiblm in Cont. N. A. Kthnol., 



iiiHii. IvJl CalUhpoewah. — Kelli'v. Orejcmi, 
IKH). Cal-Uh-po-e-wah.— Li wi- i;ti.'!rinrk.ExiMMl., 
I, map, IhH. Callapipu. — ,M. i; : m y and Hall, 
In<l. TriUs, iii. ni. ]m.>1. CalUoooaht.— farkiT. 
.Idurntil. IMO. Callapoohas.— K<>)K'rt'«oti 1 t 
in H. K. K.\. 1)<M'. 76. -.mh CoiiK., l^t -•"^x , 
Callapooialei.— Ilowinon in H. K. .Mi-< . I>n<' J".*, 
80th r.iinr.. l"-! st -^ ji, Callapooiaa. — Tay 

lor in S< ii i:\ I' m . i mth Cohk.. s|m'i-. . j.'). 
1H4;7. Callapootoa. — K iiiK'^tlev. Stniiil. Nut II , 
VI. 111. lH.s.5. Callapooya. — rri-i*. Mi-- I \ !•<><• 
39, <'i>ll>;.. Nt M-«vs.. 2, \Kf>. Caliapooyahi,— 
Hull in I Kxpl. Kxp«'<l.. vi, 217, l>^^^'.. Calla 
puyaa. — W iliid. . I v, Hi.h, IM"!. Callapuyea.— 

Modill ill IF K i:v Ii'H-. Ti;, 30tli CitUK., 1st «e«w., 
f>, 1K48. Call law-poh-yea-a*.— Fur Hiintors, 
ItW. Cathlapooya.— Drake. Bk. IniiN., vi. 

l><iX. OathUpourea*. — .Stuart in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 
X, 117. IHJI. Ool-Up-poh-yM-aM.— K(>fi8. Adveo- 
turei^. 1H47. Kjut-&A.-RisM.>ll, I'uipkwa MS. 
Tocab., B. A. E., 1881 (I'uipkwa name). XaU- 
(Miah.— Sonuler in Jour. Gvog. Soc. Load., xi, 
2K, 1^11 KaluMm.— Tolmieand Ilawaon,Comp. 
Voi'H b. , 1 1 . IMM. TalaiMwyaha.— TowiMend, Narr., 
176, 1839. Kalap«»M.<>I}e Smet. Letten, 280. 
IMS. Kalaouara.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. 2312. 1883. 
XalaMza.— Bale to U. S. Xx^ Exp<>d.. vt. VI 7, 
1M6. TalltnooMi —Meek fn It. R. Ex. I>oi-. 70. 
80th Cong.. iHt Newi., 10, 1HI8. Kallapooyah. — 
SOoeum (Va-'>) in H. R. Rep. 101. 25th CimR.. 3<1 
MM., 42, 1839 - • 
113,1818. ~ 

I, 212, 1877. KkUapuiah. — LudcwiK, Am. Aboriir. 
Lang.. 202. IfCVH. Taiinli-alokual ajnim.— liutMChet, 
LAkmlnt MS.. B. A. K . ls77 (Lakmiut name). 
Vule Puna.— Warro ami Vavaaour to Jfartlll. 

Hiid.<wn Bay Terr., Ki. 181.' 

Calaveras Man. During the early days 
of frr>UI minin>^ in California many relics 
of man and Uia impieinents and utensila 
were found embedded in the ancient rivme 
irravt-ls front which the gold was washed. 
These reuiaiiiti were 
especially plentifal 
in Calaveras cd., 
whence the name 
"Calaveras man," 
here employed. The 
guUi-beariug gnivel.>^ 
arelargelvoiTertiary 
a^e, althoujrli ilie 
couditioiM have been 
sDch that in places 
acriimulationH uni- 
form in chanu ter with the older dei»o«it*< 
haveeontinueil to the prewnt time. Ow- 
ing to this fact expert geolo^fie diHcrim- 
ination w neceeeary in considerinji; «|ue.<^- 
tions of age. The cvidenct?H of great 
antiqnity, in many cases apparently al- 
most conclusive, were accepted as satis* 
factory by .T. D. Whitney, nmnerly state 
geologist uf Cahfornia; but the lai-k of 
expert observation or of actual record of 
the variotis finds rejiortefl makes extreme 
caution advi.«al>le, e>»|)e<"ially winee the 
acc'ei>tanfe of tlu' evidence necesfi tales 
eoin lu-ioii-i widely at variance with the 
u»nal coiK eption of tiie history of 
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not only in America Init throughout the 

world. The m-«-d of conservatism in 
dealing with tliis evidence is further eni- 

pluui2e<l hy the fact that the human 
crania of the auriferous graveln are 
practically identical with the crania 
of the present California Indians, and 



it is also observed that the artifacts — 

tire mortars and nestles, the itnplements 
and ornaments — found in the same con- 
nection corresp«»nd closely with those of 
the histi>ric inhabitants of the Pacific 
8io|»e. It is held by many students of 
human history that man already existed 
in some i>arts of the world in the late 
Tertiary - a j>erio<l l)elieved by conserya- 
live getdogi.>4ts to haveclossd hundreds 
of Uioiisands of years ago. But few are 
ready to accept the conclusion, made 
necessary if the California testimony is 
fully sustained, that man had then reached 
the stage of culture characterised by the 
use of imjilement." and ornaments of 

Solished stone. In view of the somewhat 
^eetive nature of the testimony fur- 
nished, well as the vast imjvortance of 
the detluctious de]>ending on it, it is per- 
haps wise to 8us{K'nd judgment until 
more systematic investi^'utions can l^e 
made. The "Calavera.-' skull," which 
has had excejitional [)rominenoe in the 
dis<.'Ussion of this subjei-t, is preserved in 
tile I'ealj<>«ly Museum of Archa h»gy and 
Ethnology, at Cambridge, Mass. ' Not- 
witliHt^indingthe well-fortified stat^'ments 
of early writers to the effect that this 
relic came from the gravels of Hald nitn, 
at a depth of about I'M feet, there are 
sood reasons for stispecting that it may 
naye In'en derived trom one of the lime- 
stone caves so numerous in the Calaveras 
region. It thus appears that the impor- 
tance of this s|M ( iiiien, as a feature of the 
evidence, has probably been greatly over- 
estimated. 

For details relating to tin* auriferous- 
gravel testimony constilt Becker in Bull. 
Geol. Soc. Am., ii, ls?»l; Blake in J«iur. 
of (ieol., Oct.-Noy., lHi»{»; Dall in IW. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. I'hila., Foster, l^re- 

hist. Kates. 187S; i^lanks, Deep Lying 
(iravels «.f Tat>le Mtn., 15»01; Holmes in 
Smithson. Kep. m*i*, IVIUl ; Lin<lgren and 
Knowlton in Jour, of (Jeol., iv, l.st»6; 
l*utnam in University of Cal. Publ., 
Dept. of Anthn)p., 1}»05; .<kertchlev in 
.loiir. .\ntIirop. Inst., May, IKSS; U'hit- 
ney in Mem. Mus. Com p. itool.. Harvard, 
VI, no. 1, 1879; Wrignt,' Man and the 
Glacial Period, 1896. See A nti<jn ih/, A rrh' 

ColOffjl. (W. H. H.) 

Oalesflur. A division of the New Jersey 

Delawares formerly living in the interior 
lietweeu Itaucocas cr. and the present 
Trenton. In 1648 they were estimated at 
160 men. 

Oalirfara.— Sanford. V. S.. 1819. Calc«far.— Erelln 

(If.iv .,u..i,il 1.;. IVuiid, IVnn., i, n.f. 1797 

Calchafines. A ban<Iof .licarilla Apache 
living in 17n>on .\rkansas r., in the pres- 
ent H. E. Colorado.— Villa-Seilor y San- 
chez, Theatrri Am., pt. 2, 412, 174S. 
Apachea Calchuflne*. — Vtilvonlc v (V»«to (1719) 
quoted by Banerolt, Ariz, ttn<l N. Mex,. 236. 1889. 

Oaldati. A pueblo of the i»ovinoe of 
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Atripuv in the region of the lower Bio 
(imn.U', N. Mex.,m 1598.— OflAte (ISeS) 
in iX>c. Int'd., xvi, 115, 1871. 

Galcit*. — CarlxMiate oi calduin, the 
c^ntial eonstitutf'nt of chalk and lime- 
stone, when uure, colorlew, and trant«- 
parent, thoueh M)metime8 yellow and 
red and even black. The crystals, which 
are ho wft an to l>e readily shaped with 
primitive knives and scrapers, are of 

Eaneral occurrence and were employed 
y the Indians in the manubctore of 
ornaments and minor sculptures. Bi>4' 
SUtM-uwk, (w. u. u.) 

Oaldnrnt. See Iteceplada. 
Caldwell. Billy. Soe Sn<jauncuh. 
Calsxidar. Although the luetbods of 
computing time bad been carried to an 
advaiu »'«I sUige among the cultured trilies 
of Mexico and Central America, the In- 
dians X. of Mexico had not brought them 
Ijeyond tho niniplcj't stapo. Tht' alterna- 
tion of ilay and night and the changes of 
the moon and the seasons formed the 
bases t'f flicir >^\ 'tonif>. Tlie bu<l<ling. 
blooniiiig, U'atin^, and fruiliugof vegeta- 
tion, the springing forth, growth, and 
dei^ay of annuals, and the molting, nu- 
gration, {tairiug, etc., of animals and birds 
were used to denote the projrress of the 
seasons. The divisions oi the day dif* 
ert6, many tribes reoognitini^ 4'dinr- 
tial jK-riixls — the rising and setting of fht^ 
sun, noon, and midnight — while full days 
were nntially coonted as so many nights 
i.r -). ( ]- TIh' vears were generally 
r*vkone<i, especially in the far k., as 
so many winters or so many snows; but 
in the ( Jnlf .-^tatps, where nnow is rare and 
the heat of summer the df>minaDt feature, 
the term for year had tH>me reference to 
this season or to the heat of the sun. As 
a rule the four seasons — spring, summer, 
antnmn, and winter — were recognized 
and sp^ific name«» applied to them, but 
the natural phenomena l»y which thev 
were determmed, and froru which thefr 
names were derived, varie<l according to 
latitude and environment, and as to 
whether tlx- trifie was in the agricultural 
or the hunter state, tiome authorities 
state that the Indians of Vlv^nfa divided 
the year into five st''a.-<>nf: (1) Tin- bii.I- 
ding of spring; (2) the earing of corn, or 
roaathDMartiroe; (3) summer, orhtgbest 
•^mi ; (4) com-vratfi- rin^', or fall <>f tlit- leaf; 
and (5) winter {coln>nk). Accor^iing to 
Mooney the Cherokee an<l most of the 
«nutht'ast»'rn trilM-s also divided tho yoar 
into t\\e scas(>Ui4. Swanlon and B<>a.s 
state that some of tho tribes of the N. W . 
coast divided the vear into two pqual 
parts, with t> numtlis or moons to etwli 
part, the summer periwi extemling from 
April to September, the winter period 
from October to March. Many tribes 
bman the year with the vernal equinox; 



others liegan it in the fall, the Kiowa 

about Oct. 1, the Hopi with the "new 
fire" in Novondier, the Takulli in Janu- 
ary, etc. The most important time di* 
viisinn to the Indians n. of Me\ie<i was 
the iuiM)u, or month, their count ol' this 
period beginning with the new moon. 
So far Hs can be ascertainetl, it was not 
imiversal in the i)ast to correlate the 
moons with the year; where correlation 
was attempted, in order that the moons 
should bear a fixed relatlnn to the sea- 
pons, 12AvastlH' nnndx r nsually reckoned; 
but some of the tribes, as those of New 
England, the Cree, and some others 
counte<i 13. The K;'UvaHysteni,alth"ii;^di 
counting 12 moons to the year, presents 
the peculiarity of half a moon in one of 
the une<iual four st^a«on«, and the other 
half ia tne following season, thus begin- 
ning theyear with the last half of amoon. 
Atnon>? tlie Zuili half the months are 
"namele^," the other half "named." 
The year iscalled a ' ' (Missageof time," the 
seasons the " steps" of the year, and the 
months "crent ent*;," prol«ably because 
each begins with a new moon. The new 
vear is termed "mi<l-journey of the sun," 
I. e., the middle of the solar trip betwe«'n 
one summer solstice and another, and 
occurring about the I9th of December 
nsnalty mitiate<i a short season of great 
religions activity. The first six months 
have definite and appropriate names, 
th^ others, while called the "nwnelesB" 
iui>iiths, are ilesignated, in ritualistic 
speech, Yellow, Blue, lie*!, White, Varie- 
gated, and Black, after the colors of the 
prayer-stick." sa*'riliced in rotation at 
the lull of each moon to the ^mmIs of the 
north, west, south, east, /en it h, and nadir, 
respectively represented by those colors 
(Cushing in Millstone, ix, 58, Apr. 
1884). There ap{>ears to Imve been an 
attempt on the part of some tribes to com- 
pensate for the Nurplus days in the ^olar 
year. Carver (Trav., 160, i796), speaking 
of the Sioux or the Chippewa, says that 
when thirty moons have waned theyad«l 
a supernumerary one. which they term 
the lost moon. The Uaida formerly in* 
terralated what they called a " between 
month," lH'cau~e hetueen the t\\o pe- 
riods into which they divided the year, 
and it is likely that this wts sometimes 

omitted to correct the calendar (Swantnn 
in Am. Anthrop., v, iy03J. The 
Creeks counted 12| moons to the year, 
addingamtxni at tlie end of everv sts^ond 
year, half countcil in the preceding aud 

halt ill tlie following' > ear, somewhat 
did the Kiowa. The ludiann gen- 
erally caUulateil their ages by some re- 
markable event or phenomenon which 
had taken j)lare within their reuiem- 
branee; but few In<iian}< oi mature years 
could poesibly tell their age before learn* 
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iii^: the wliitf iiian's way of rKUiititiL' f inif. 
Slickw were H<)iiu*tiiues not<'la'<l l»v the In- 
dians Rfi an ai<i in time counts. Tf oldest 
of these ainoiij: tlu' Pima (Rii.«m I1 in Am. 
Anthn»|)., v. 7«». ltK).'{) dates irum tlit- 
nieteorir nliower of \H'.V^, a nota])le tally 
date in Indian time 1 1 ( ki )iiirii:. Sdine of 
the northern trilH'f kept reeordsol events 
by mean!< of Hymholic flgurm or pii to- 
nraj>hs. ( )ne of thesi- is an exten«U'<l cal- 
endar histiiry, railed the "Lone-d«>^ 



Those aloii)^' the eoapt 8. of San Francisi'o 
were bron^ht under SpaniHh miesionarv 
influence iti the latter pnrt of. the 18tn 
atid the ItepnninK of the J»th eentarieH. 
Some triiK??, however, were uot known 
even by name until after the disooveiy 
of ^oM ai)ii the pet tlt*n lent of theeonntr>' 
in and suliwi-quently. The Califor- 
niauH were anions the least warlike tribes 
of the eoiitiiu'nt ;t'i'i offered Itnt little re- 
sistance, an^l tiial ahvavs ineffertual. to 
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I.IS(>UI5TIC FAMILIES Of CALirOONIA 



w inter count," mid to have been iiftuite<l 
originally on a liufbilo robe, found anion}? 
the Dakota, the fiynres of whi* Ii ( o\ ( r a 
periml of 71 years from I80U (Mallcry in 
lOth Ke|>. A. E. ). Another dpriea ia 
the raleiidar history of tlie Kiowa, de- 
erilx'd l>y Mo(»ney in 17th Heji. B. A. K. 
See Mt'i.'fiirrs, \iiiiirral »ijHtniiM. ( r. t.) 

California, Indians of. The Indians of 
California are among the kaist known 
gronpa of nativen f»f North America. 



the seizure of their territory by the 
whites. Comparatively few of them are 

ijow on re-crva(ions. T!ie m.'^jority 1i\c 
a« wouatters on the land of white owners 
or of the Government, or in Home cases 
<»n land allotte<l them hy the (Jovom- 
ment or even l>ou}ilit by tiieniselves from 
white owners. Their nnnil)er ha« de- 
1 rea-ed very rapidly and i- now probably 
al)Out lo.oob, as compared with perbafM 
160,000 before the arrival of the whites. 
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)'iiy.-^ii-ally, tiie t.'alit> ■! ma ! lulians, like 
other tri))eHof the Pacili< > ou-t, are rather 
shorter than the niajority ol tfuiee in east- 
ern North America. In many cajjew they 
incHne to U- stout. Alon>f the co^wt, and 
especially in the they are unusually 
dark. The rnoiit smithem tribes approxi- 
matc t!i(»s<* of flic ( 'i (loratli I r. in jmysiral 
type ami an> tall and tihort-bcad<xl. The 
native |»opulationof California was broken 
up into a tnnnberof Hniall groups. 

The*se were utten mmewbat unsettle<l in 
habitation, Imt always within very lim- 
ited territories, iiml uen> never nnmadic. 
The dialeetHof ahiu»*t all ol tliest- uroups 
were different and l*l«.tnfre<l to an many 

21 distinct lin^nii<tio families, l>cin;ra 
tourth of the total number foun<l in all 
North America, and* as compared with 
the area of the «tate, !»o larjie, that Cali- 
fornia inu»!"t proliably In* rejrardwl as the 
rejfion of the greatest al>ori);inal lin^uintic 
diversity in the world. Three laraer 
stocks have fonnd their way into Califor- 
nia: the Atliaftascan in the n. an«l tlie 
Shoshonean auU Yutuau in the h. The 
remainder are all small and purely Cali- 
fbrnian. 

This diversity is ac«ompanied bv a 
corresjMDndinK tiitability of population. 
While there have tmdfmbtedly l)een shift- 
injrw of tribcH within the state, they do 
not api'car to have extende<l very far ter- 
ritnrially. Tht? Indians theniHelvc^' in no 

Iiart ni thf Htate except the extreme .s, 
lavi- any tradition of mijfrations and 
oniforoily l>elieve themselves to have 
oriiHnated at the siM»t when* they live. 
The groups in which they live are very 
looHe, being defined and held together by 
language and tlie topography of the oonn- 
fry innt h more than hy any political or 
8ociul organization i diutiuct trib«ju, as 
they occnr in many other parts of America, 
do not really exi«^t. The wnall village is 
the moi^t common unit of organization 
among th(*se people. 

Culturally, tht- California Iixlianfi are 
probably of nimplu and rude m any large 
KTonp of Indians in NVirth .Anierica. 
Th«'ir arty f excepting that of basket mak- 
ing, w hich they posws-fed in a liigb iV»nii ) 
were undeveloped; fM>ttery was practi- 
cally unknown, and in the greater part 
of the state the cjirving or working of 
w«K>l wa.a carried on only to a liniited 
extent. Houses were often of fp'aBs, 
tole, or brash, or of bark, wmetimes 
covered with earth. Only in the n. w. 
part of the state were small houses of 
plankfi in use. In this region, as well 
iif' T thr Santa I'.arhara irl.-., \\i.o«l('ii 
caii-M- were also nm<h', Imt over tiie 
greater f<art of the state a raft of tules 
wa*- the only means of navigation. Agri- 
culture was nowhere i»ractised. Deer and 
small game were hvDtedf and there was 



considerable fishing; but the bidk of the 
food was vegetable. The main reliance 
wa.s jdaceil on numerous varieties of 
acorns, and next to these, on seeds, espe- 
cially of grasses and herbs. Roots and 
berries were less u«ed. 

Both totemism and a tnie gentile or- 
^:ani/rttion were totally lacking in all parts 
of the state. The mythologv of the Cali- 
fomians was charartertaed by unttsually 
well-develo|>cd anil ron^istcnt creation 
myths, and by the complete lack not only 
of' migration bnt of ancestor traditions. 
Tlieir cennnrvnio' were numerous and 
elaljorate as cujiiparcd with the pre- 
vailing simnli< ity of life, but they lacKed 
almost totally the rivrid rittinlisTti .ind ex- 
tensive symlMilism tliat pervade the cere- 
monies ol most of America. One set 
of ceremonies was usually connected with 
a set-ret religious soi iety; another, often 
snectacular, was held in remembrance of 
tne dead. 

With constant difference from fn^np 

to lironji, these ehara* !< li-t icn In'ld witli 
a general underlyiug uuiioruuty over 
the greater part of California. In the 
extreme x. w. porti<»n of the state, 
however, a somewhat more highly de- 
veloped and siKH'ialized coltore exist^^d, 
which showe(i in several resp'cts simi- 
larities to that of the n. l*aci!ic coast, as 
is indicated by a greater advance in 
technohnry. a social (vrganization largely 
upitu a prupcrtv basis, and a system of 
mythology that is suggestive of those 
farther n.' The Santa Barbara islanders, 
now extim't, apfwar also to have been 
considerablv s|>eciali7,e<l from the great 
body of Cafifornian tribes, both in their 
arts and their mode of life. The Indians 
of s. California, finally, esiM i ially those 
of the interior, living under gcoigraphic 
conditions vei^ different from mtm of 
the main portion of the Ftad-. resenihle 
in certain respt'cts of culture the Indians 
of Arizona aiul New Mexico. See .Vm- 
fioit Iiiifiarif and the articles on the intli- 
vidual lingui.-'tic families noted on the 
accompanying map. (a. i.. k.) 

Caloucha. A triU- on a ri\« r flowing 
into the .Ulantic n. oi Si Augustiiu-, Fla. 
(De Isle, map, 1707); possibly an erro- 
neous loi-ation of Calusa» otherwise irni* 
dentitiable. 

Calnmet ( Norman-French form of lit- 
erary French chaiumel, a parallel of 
rhalnmmn for ehalemeaUf Oid French 

rhnh'ni'l. Provencal rnrame!. a ttd)e, 
pipe, reed, tlute, especially a sheidierd's 
pi|M : SpHuish earamiUo, a Ante; English, 
■<li<ii:,,,: Low T.atin, 'KhnnrUuK, diminu- 
tive of Latin valaiitHx, ritnl ). Kither one 
of 2 highly symbolic shafti^ of ree<l or 
wofwl about *J in. broa«l, 1 in, thirk.and IS 
in. to 4 ft. long, the one repn's<Miting tht 
male, the other the female shaft, usually 
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perforated for a pathwav for the breath 

or spirit, ]>aiiite(l with (fiveree pymlxdir 
colors and adorned with various sym- 
bolic objects, and which may or may 
nr>t haviMi i»ii»e bo\^ 1 t i i-oiitaiii tolmrco 
for makiug a sacred offering of ita l)f nev- 
olentmnoke to the ftods. In modem osage 
the tenn usunlly includes tho pijie. lt« 
coloriutf and degree of adornment varied 
somewhat from trilie to tribe and were 
largely jfovorne<l i>y the occasion for 
which tiie culumet wa." used. From the 
meager descriptions of the calumet and 
its uses it would m^nu that it has a cere- 
monially symljolic liistury intiei)endeut 
of that of the pine; and that wnen the 
)ipe became an altar, by its ♦'inployment 
or burning sacrificial tobacco to thego^ls, 
convenience and convention united the 
already highlv svmbolic (^lumet shafts 
and the wcriflcial tobacco altar, the pii>e- 
bowl; hence it liecanie one of the most 
profoandly sacred objects known to the 
Indians of northern America. As the 

(•' >"' ir - jni\ the other U' !< ' r i; 1 1 k n <iii the 

sl^aft represent symboliially various 
dominant gods of the Indian polvtheon« 
it follow^; that the symbolism <'t the calu- 
met and pipe represented a veritable ex- 
ecutive council of the gods. Moreover, 
in snnie nf the elaborate ceremonies in 
wiiich it was necessary to |>ortray this 
Bvmbolism the employment of the two 
shafts became neci'?»sary, IwcatiHc the 
one with its colors ami acceijs*urv a<lorn- 
ments represente<l the procreative male 
power and his aids, and wasdenominalMl 
the male, the fatherhood of nature; and 
the other with its colors and neoessary 
adorimients represented the repro<luc- 
tive female nower and her aids, and wrn* 
denominated the female, the motherhood 
of nature. 

The calnmet was employe<l by ambas- 
sadors aii'l travelers as a passport: it was 
used in ceremonies designed to conciliate 
foreign and hostile nations and to con- 
clude la^tiiiir i>e:i< e; to ratify fhe alliance 
of friendly trilies; to secure favorable 
weather fbr journeys; to bring needed 

rain; aii^l to attest contracts and treaties 
which could not be violated witiiout in- 
curring the wrath of the eixls. The use 
of the calumet was inculcated Viy reli- 
gious i>recept and example. A chant and 
a dam e have iK'comc known as the chant 
and the dance of the ralntnet; to^jether 
they were eiiiployetl a-^t an invocation to 
one or mr)re ot the jio<ls. By naming in 
the chant the t^ouU of tho«e against 
whom war nnist he wh>:«'>1, sueh persons 
were doomed to «lie at the hands of the 
person so naming them. The dance and 
the chant were rather in honor of the 
calumet than with the cahunet. To 
smoke it was prohibited to a man whose 



wife was with child, lest he perish and she 
die in ( hildbirth. The calumet wa.« em- 
ployed also in banishing evil and for ob- 
taining good. Some, in order to obtain 

favor of the giMis, saeri Heed some animals 
in spirit to them, and, as the visible food 
was not consumed visibly by the gods, 
they ate tho food and chauted aadduioed 

for the calumet. 
J. O. Dorsey asserts that the Omaha and 

eognafi narT f- fnr tills damv and chant 
signify "to make a bucreil kinship," hut 
not " to datu'e." This is a kev to the 
esoteric significance of the use of' the t al- 
umet. The one for whom the dance for 
the calumet was performed became there- 
by the .)<in|(ted s^m of the jurfonner. 
One nii^'iii ask another to danee the cal- 
umet dance for him, or one might offer 
to perfonn this dance for another, hut in 
either case the offer or invitation coul<l 
lie de<'lin»Hi. The <lancing party con- 
sisted of 2 leaders and sometimes as many 
as 20 or 30 adherents. In the lodge 
wherein the dance for the calun>et was 
to t>e held the 2 uiniba weauHuit or caU 
umtrt ni|)e8, were placed on a forked sup- 
|X)rt oriven into the vlr>:in s<iil in the 
rear part ot the lodge. Kach weawan has, 
instead of a piiH>-bowl, the head and neck 
of a vrreen-necK duck. Next <intlie staff 
are the yellowish feathers of the great 
owl, extending about 6 in.; next are 
the long wing-featlier? of the war eaglet 
riven and stuck on lengthwise in 3 placwi; 
at the end a bit of horsehair, tititetl re<l, 
is wrappe<l around the staff an< 1 1 >< lund on 
with sinew, and over this isfaf?tene<l s<mie 
fur of tlie white rabliit, strijw of which 
dangle ai>out 6 in.; Ijelow the rabbit 
fur the horsehair exten«ls fully (i in. 
The liorsehair is wrapperl around the staff 
in 2 other ]ilaces and sei'ured in a sim- 
ilar manner; the li tufts are cnpiidistant, 
about 6 in. apart. Close to the last 
tuft is the head of the wtyiR^gada (7) 
woodcock, iiaving the bill faced towMd 
the mouthpiece. There may he. a< « ord- 
ing to La Flesche, as many as <> hea<iH on 

1 pi|K». No part of the neck at>i>ears, 
and the lower iiian<lil>le is removc<l. The 
head, or the heads, in case of a plurality^ 
was secured to the shaft by means of a 
deer or antelope skin. Next to this are 
8us|>ende<l 2 eagle plumes, .svmUilizing 

2 eggs, tyjnfying that the adoi)ted i>er- 
Sf>n is still an immature child, and serving 
as a Ihiidy veile«l synilnd Hugges*tive of 
the source of life. Next are a numl)er 
of entile fe.ithers secure<l to the .«ihaft by 
nieatts ot 2 eoids or thongs of deer or 
antelope skin. On one shaft the eagle 
feathcpi are ^\ hite. l>eing tlvi'^e of a male 
eagle, and tlie shaft is dark grit-n. On 
the other shaft the feathers are s|M:>tte<l 
black and wbite» being those oi the fe- 
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male eagle, and the shaft is dark hlue. 
Two Bymbalically painted uoiini rattles 
are also employed , 1 for <*acn calumet. 

When thest* t^haita arv against the 2 
forked sticks the heads of the ducks are 
placed next to the >^ound. Cloee to thet^e 
shafts are 2 sticks connected! with asacreil 
ear of corn, which must lie in perfect con- 
dition; ears containins rough, or ahriveled 
or otherwise Imperfect gmhw are re- 

t'ected. All the people use com for food, 
lence it is reganled as a mother. These 
sticks are tinte<l with Indian red. The 
longer stick, which stands Dearer the calu- 
tuetabafta, is driven ahont 4 in. into the 
earth and projects several incht^'H alx)ve 
the oar nf com, the tot) pti.i of it Ix-iii^' 
on a level with tluit i>f the ear of c»»rn, 
while the lower end hanjra a short <lis- 
t;ini c WIow the lower end of the ear of 
corn, but does not reach the ground. 
The ear of corn is fastened to the stick.s 
by wrap^ting around the 3 a band hraided 
from hair from the head of a buffalo. 
To the top of till' stualler stick an «'agle 
plame is secured with ainew. The lower 
part of the ear of com is white; the upper 
part i.-^ painted >;n'i'n. 

In this dance, lasting an hour, the 
movements of the war &&g\e are closely 
imitated, accompanietl by a ronstmt 
waving of the calumets. After the de- 
livery of pn-entH, the 2 calumetM are 
giv^ to the family to which the a<l()|>ti>d 
child belongs. Such are, according to 
Dorsey* the Omaha calumets with their 
use in a r^remony ff»r making a nacred 
kinship in the adoption of a child, who 
for this purp<jee must l^e less than 10 
years of age. The Ponka use only 1 cal- 
nmet, although they are well acrjuainted 
with the Omaha use of 2, and it may be 
a higher development of tbo intention of 
the tymbolism. 

From Dorvry's account of the Omalui 
calumets it is evident that thev are to- 
sether the most hifrhly organised em* 
V>l(!ns' known to r»*li«riou3 nl>»ervanre« 
anywhere, and it is furtlitT in evidence 
that the pipe is an accessorv rather than 
the dominant or chief object in this 
highly complex synthetic symbol of the 
source, TepTodiiction, and conservation 
of life. 

For the purpose of comparison, the fol- 
lowing descnption of tne calumet by 
Hennepin may Ihj given: "The quilf, 
which \n commonly two foot and a half 
long, is made of a pretty strong reed or 
cane, adorned with leathers of all colore* 
interlac^ with locks of women's hair. 
Thf-y tic to it two uiiijr>j .>f the most 
curious birds they find, \%'fiich makes 
their cslnmet not much unlike Mercury's 
wand, or that >taff ambassailors did for- 
merly carry when they went to treat of 
peace. They sheath that reed into the 
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neck of birds they call huars [loons], 
which are as big as our geese and spotted 
with black and white; or clf*e of a sort of 
ducks who make their nests u!)on trees, 
though water l»e their natural element, 
and whose feathers are of many different 
colours. However, every nation adorns 
the calumet as tlu y think fit, acconling to 
their own j^nius and the birds they have 
in their own country." 

In her description of the Tlako cere- 
monial of the Pawnee, Miss Fletcher has 
set forth these conceptions with great 
sympathy and detail. Amoiii; this jH-ople 
two ash saplings are cut and brought with 
due ceremony; they are then warmed 
and straighteneil over a newly kindled 
aacred fire, and are cut the ret]uire<l 
length, "four spans from the thumb to 
the third linger." They are thfu ] veled 
and the pith removeil to pt-rmit ili - pas- 
sage of the breath. A straight groove is 
cut the entire letigth of each sliaft, and 
after the litter thus made is cart into the 
fire, the shafts are i)a.ss4'd through the 
flames. * ' the word of the tire. ' ' Thereupon 
one of the shafts, with the exception of 
the jfroove, is painted hlue with wre- 
monially prepared color to symbolize the 
sky, and while this is being done there is 
inton<*d a song in whi<'h a prayer is made 
that life be given to this symbol of llie 
dwelling place of the chief deity. Then 
the shaft is pUu ed in the hands of the 
chief shaman, whose function it is to 
paint the gr(K>ve red, typifying the path* 
way of the spirits, represente*! hy the 
♦jbjecta placed later upon this awiien ^lia^t, 
for their going forth to aid man in this 
ceremony; and, furthennore, the red color 
here employe*! typifies the passageways 
of the body, through which tne bn ath of 
man— his life— comesand departs, and the 
son is red, and also straight— 'like nnto 
tliis— is the ^)at]i\vay on which the sun 
shines. In similar fashion is the other 
shaft painted green and its groove red, 
the latter i-olor having the same pipriiti- 
cance it has on the other shaft, and the 
green color is employed to symbolize 
vegetation, the living covering of mother 
eartli. In the a<'ntmfwnying ftung a 
prayer is made that liic be i)rcathed mto 
the symbol to make it ctlieient in the ap- 
proaching certuiuiue^s and that living 
power may abide where this symlxM 
shall Ije placed. Then the shaman, after 
anointing his hands with a sacriHl oint- 
ment, consisting of rwl clay and the fat 
of a deer or buffalo that has been i>on- 
secreted to the chief deity, binds the 
symlwlic objt i t< s« parat«»ly on the two 
shafts. Splitting long feathers from the 
wings of an eagle, he glnep them with 
pine j'ifi li on fh<' shaft, as in fi-athering 
an arrow. Thc.*'e feathers t^ignify that 
the eagle soars near the abode of the 
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chief deity. About the moothpfeoe of 

the whaft soft blue fe-athrrv arc f;u^teiu'<l, 
BvmbolizLug the Hky wherein the uoweni 
abide. Then a woodpecker'fl head, with 
tilt' mamliblo turned iwu'k \\\><)U the red 
cro*«t, is bound to the shaft near the 
mouthpiece, indicating that thi" bird may 
not be angry; the inner side of the ntan- 
dible thus cxpofictl is f tainted blue, show- 
ing that t)it> chit'f deity IS looking down 
on it as the binl's spirit moves along the 
gmove to reach the iHMjple; then alxmt 
the middle of the shatt feathers from the 
owl are bound iitul the undeeorated end 
of the shaft is thrust through the brea><t, 
throat, and UMHith of the diu k, the breast 
rea(*hing the feathers of the owl. The 
end of the shaft projects a little from the 
duck's mouth, that a pipe may \)e tittcd 
to the shaft. The duck's head, therefore, 
always feces downward toward the earth 
and water. Then 10 tail-feathers of the 
brown eagle, made sacred bv sacrifice to 
the chief deity, are prepared for binding 
on one of the Htem-^; a lun kskin thong is 
threadtnl through a liolo made in the 

auill midway of Its length and another 
long is parsed thnnitrh a hole near the 
end of the quill in sik h luauner that the 
fef^ers may be expanded like a fan on 
thes<i two thongs. The two little balls of 
white down from inside the thigh of the 
white male eagle, representing repro- 
ductive power, are securecl to the ends of 
these thongs and this fan-like wing is se- 
cure<l to the side of the hlue-eolored shaft 
in such way that it may swing when the 
shaft is waved to simnlatethe movements 
of an eajjle. 8uch is flu- ff-niale shaft, 
repreeeuUng the night, the uioon, the 
north, as well as kindnecn and (gentleness; 
» it cares for tht' it i.-- i1m- mother. 
Every bird reortwntt^l on tliese shafts is 
a leader, a chief, a god; the eagle, the 
owl, the woodpecker, an<l the duck are 
chiefs, respectively, *>f the dav, the night, 
the trees, and the water. I'hen 7 tail- 
featliern from tin- whit«' ea^le, pre- 
pare<l in similar fashion, are secured to 
the green-o(rfored ahaft; bat while tbeee 
are t>eing prejwred no song is sung, be- 
cause the white eagle is not 8acre<i, never 
lieing a sacrist ial victim, and having less 

Kwer than the brown eagle, for it is war- 
e and inclined to injure, and so can 
not leatl, but must follow. Hence the 
green-colored shaft, the male, is prepared, 
painted, and decorated after the other. 

From Charlevoix (1721 )itislear!ied f hat 
the calumet is stricUv the stem or shaft of 
what Iscommonly called the calumet pi|>e; 
that in tlic^e designed for public cere- 
monial purp<»«*^s this shaft is verv long, 
and "is of light wood, |>ainte<.l with dif- 
ferent colors, and adornetl with the heads, 
tail», wings, and feathers of the most 
beautifal birdfl," whidi he believed were 



"only for ornament" rather than for 

symbolic expression; that amon^ tliose 
nations among w^hieh the calimiet is in 
use it is «e eacred as are the wampum 
l>elt.s ami strands among the nations 
among whom these things are in use; that 
Pawnee tradition asserts that the calumet 
is a gift from the snn; that the t alnmr-t 
is in use more among the southern and 
western nations than among the eastern 
and northern, and it is more frequently 
employtnl for |K'ace than U>r war. He 
Bays that if the calumet is offereil and 
a<'cepte<l it is the custom to smoke in the 
calumet, and the engagements contracte<l 
arehel<lsacre<lan<l inviolable, in justso far 
assuch human things are inviolable. Per> 
rot also says that the Indians believe that 
the sun gave the calumet to the Pawnee. 
The Indians profess that the violation of 
snch an engagement never escapes just 
punishment. Iti the heat of battle, if an 
adversary offer the calumet to his oppo- 
nent and he accept it, the weapons on 
both .'^idfp are at once laid down; but to 
accept or to refiiHe the offer of the calu- 
met is ontional There are calumets for 
varions kinds of public engnfjements, and 
when such Itargains are made an ex- 
change of calomets is usual, in this man- 
ner rendering the contract or tiargain 
sacred. 

When war is c<^>ntemplated, not only 
the shaft but the feathers with which it 
is dressed are colored red, but the feath- 
ers only on one side may l)e ml. and it is 
claimed that from the disposition of the 
feathenin some instances it is poembleto 
know to what nation the calumet is to be 
presented. By smoking together in the 
calumet the contracting parties intend to 
invoke thef^nn and tlie other gnd.s as wit- 
nesses if) the mutual t»bligations ^uisumed 
by the parties, and as a guaranty the one 
totheotlier that thev shall be fulfilled. 
This is accomplished by blowing the 
smoke toward the sky, the four world- 
quarters, and the earth, with a suitable 
invocation. The t-'w and ornaments of 
thocalum* which are presented to per- 
sons of distinction on occasions of moment 
are suite^l to the requirements of the case. 
When the ailumet is designe<l to be em- 
ployed in a treaty of alliance against a 
third tribe, a serpent may be painted on 
the shaft, and perha|>s some other devic8 
indicating the motive of the alliance. 

Ttiere were calumets for commerce and 
trade and for other social and jwlitical 
pur(K)ses; but the most important were 
those designed for war and those for 
peace and Itrotherhood. Tt was vitally 
necessarv, h»>wever, that they should be 
distingnisliable at once, lest throogh 
ignorant and inattention one s-hnnld 
become the victim of treachery. The 
Indians in general chose not or dared not 
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t^) violate o|)enly the faith attested by 
the caiuQiet, auil sought to deceive an 
intended victim by tne use of « failse 
calun)et of peace in an endeavor to make 
the victim m 8ome meatiure responsible 
for the consequences. On one oocaeion 
a band of Sioux, fteekint; to destroy some 
ludiauH and their protecton*, n trench 
<ri9loer and bin men, pre>«> hn i, in the 
guise of friendship, 12 calumets, appar- 
ently of peace; but the officer, who was 
veri»ed in such matters and whose suspi- 
cion was aroused by the number offered, 
consulted an astute Indian attached to 
his forcf, who cansid him to ste that 
among the 12 one of the calomel shaft^t 
was not matted with hair like tibe othern, 
and that on the shaft wa.« graven Ihc 
fiifure ot a vii)er, coiled around it. The 
officer was made to understand that this 
was the sign of covert treadi«7» thus 
frustrating the intended Sionx plot 

The use of the calumet, sometimes called 
" peace-pipe" and " war pipe," was wide- 
spread in the Mississippi valley gener- 
ally. It has been found amon^ the Pota^ 
watomi, Cheyenne, Shoshoni, i'awnee 
l^mps, Piegan, Han tee, Yanktonais, Siha- 
8a))a, Kansa, Siksika, Crows, Cree, 8k it- 
swiab, JSw Fero6i. Illinois, Chickasaw, 
Choctew, Chitimacna, Chippewa, Winne- 
^;!:ro, and Natchez. In the Ohio ami St 
Ljiwrenoe valleys and southward its use 
is not so definitely shown. 

For more detaile<l iiiforniation ■ nsult 
Charlevoix, Journal, 1701; Duraey in 3d 
Rep. B. A. £., 1»85; Fletcher in 22d 
Rep. B, A. E., 1904; Jesuit Kelatioiij^ 
and Allied Documeutf, Thwaiies cd., 
i-Lxxiii, 1896-1901; I^titaii, Mteurs 
des SatTvagres, 1724; Page du Pratz, 
Hist, de la bnnimaue, 1758; L^ueur, La 
Danse du Caluinet, in Les 8oir^ Ganap 
diennes, iv, 1864; McGuire in Rep. Nat. 
MuH. 1897, 1899; Perrot, M^moire, 1864; 
Relations des Jesuites, i-iii, 1858. See 
OM^iU, Ceremony, Dance, IHpetf 2b- 
ftoooo. (j. w. B. H.) 

Calumet. A former ^Tcni -minee village 
on the B. shore of L. Winnebago, Wis., 
with 150 inhabitants in 1817.^tarrow in 
Wis. Hist. Poc. Ci)]]., VI, 171. 1872; Kovce 
in 18th Rep. B. A. K., pi. clxxi, 1899.' 

Oilnia. A n i m portant tribe of Florida, 
formerly hoMiim tlie s. w. coa-«t from 
about Tampa bay to ( .Sable and C. 
Florida, together'with all the outlving 
keys, and extending inland to I>. OVee- 
chobee. They t laime<l more or less au- 
thority also over the Irilx s oi the B. OOASt, 
s. to about C. Canaveral. The naine, 
which (!an not be interpreted, api>ears as 
Calos or Carlos (province) in the early 
Spanish and French records, Calooeaand 
Gnlnoea in later English anthoni, and 
HurviveH in Caloo^'a village, Caloowi- 
hatchee r., and Charlotte (lor Carlos) 



harbor within their old territory. They 
cultivated the ground to a limited extent, 
bnt were better noted as expert fishers, 

daring Heamen, and fierce anu determined 
fighters, keeping up their resistance to 
the Spanish arms and missiotmry ad- 
vances after all the res't of Florida ha<l 
submitted. Their men went nearly 
naked. Thev s<>em to have practised 
human sacrifice of captives upon a whole- 
sale st!ale, st!alped and dismembereti their 
slain enemies, at)d have repeatedly Ijeen 
accused of heing cannibals. Although 
this charge is denied hy Adair (1775), 
who was in position to know, the evi- 
dence of the mounds indicates that it 
was true in the earlier period. 

Ti l ir li iHfory hej^'ins in lolHwhen, with 
a Ueet of hO canoes they boldly attacked 
Pbnee de Le6n, who was about to land on 
their coast, and after an all-dav fight rom- 
pelled him to with<lraw. fiven at this 
earlydate they were already not«'<l among 
the tril>ea for the golden wealth wliich 
they had accumulateil from the immerr)us 
Spanish wrecks cast away ni)on the keys 
in passage from the s., and two cen- 
turies later they were regartled as ver- 
itable pirates, plundering and killing 
without mercy the crews of all vessels, 
excepting Spanish, so unfortunate as to be 
.sfran<ied in their iiei>;hl>orhood. In 1567 
the Spaniards established a mission and 
fortified post amonf^ them, bnt both seem 
to have bwii di.'^rontii^n ! soon after, 
altliough the tribe came later under Span- 
ish influence. About this time, accord- 
ing to Fontane<la, a captive among them, 
they numbered near! v 50 villages, includ- 
ing one occupit^ by the descendants of an 
Arawakan colonv (q. v. ) from Cuba. From 
one of thene villages trie modern Tanipa 
takes itx nanie. Atiother, Muspa, existed 
uptoal>out 1750. Alwut the year 1600 
they carried on a regtdar trmle, by canoe, 
with Ha vana in fish, skins, and amber. 
By the constant invasions of the Creeks 
and other Indian allies of the English in 
the 18th c«'niurv they were at last driven 
from the mainland and forced to take 
sefnge on the keys, i>articn1arly Key 
Wept, Key Vacca.>., ami the Matacumhe 
keys. One of their latest recorde<i ex- 

Ploits was the massacre of an entire 
ret:( !i r n-w wrecketl npon the islands. 
Komans) states that in 17t)3, on the trans- 
fer of Florida from Spain to England, 
the la.<t remnant of the tribe, nnmbering 
then 80 fauiilies, or perhaps iibO wmls, 
was removed to Havana. Tnis, however, 
is only partially correct, as a considera- 
ble ban<l under the name of Muspa In- 
dians, or simply Spani.sh Indians, main- 
tained their distinct exi.«tence and Ian- 
^nia^'c in their ancient territory up to the 
cloHi' of flie seeond Seminole war. 
Nothing is known of the linguistic af- 
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finitv of the Caluwi or tlicir irnme<Hate 
neiglilMirs, no vocabulary orother speci- 
men of the language is known to exist 
beyond the town named and one or two 
other words given by Fontaneda, none of 
wbich affordH baHis for wrioiL« interj>reta- 
tion. Gatfichet, the best authority on the 
Florida languages, naya: **The Iangui^;e8 
H{Kikrii by theC'alusa ami by tbf {H'ojile 
next in order, the Tequeeta, are unknown 
tons. ... They were regarded as peo- 
ple <lintin( t from tbo Tiiminia and the 
tribes of Maskuki origin" (Creek Migr. 
Leg., I, IS, 1884). There is a poaHbilKy 
tbat some fratrin«'iit.« of the lanpnjige may 
yet come to light, an l>oyH of this tribe 
were among the pupils at the miBsion 
.«cfi(M>l in Havana in the KUh rentnry, 
and the Jesuit Kogel and an ajwiiitaut 
Bpent a winter in studying the UmgiMge 
aod re<'ordin>; it in vocabulary form. 

Fontaneda name.H tlie fullowing among 
alwit r)0 Calusa villages existing aboat 
1570: Cahioln', Caxitoa. Cayovea, Coma- 
chica, Cuchiyaga, CutcHpa, Enempa, 
Estame, Guaningunve, (iuevu, Jutun, 
Metamapo, Mus])a, Ko (explained as 
meaning 'town beloved'), Quisiyove, 
8acaiipa>la, Sinaepta.Sinapa, Soco, Tampa 
(distinguished as ' a large to wn ' ) , Tateeta, 
Tavagueraue, Tequemapo, Tomo, Tom- 
80be, Ttichi, Yagim. Of these, Cnchi- 
vaga and (iuarungunve were upon the 
keys. (i. M. ) 

CaUooww.— BartnUB. Tnx.. 878. 1792. (kilo*.— 
Brintoii. Flortdlan PetUn., ll'i. 1859 (given m one 
of the Freneb forms). OalooMu— Ronuuu. Fla., 
291. 1775. OalM.— De Bry. BrevU Narratio, n, 
LeUonie map. IMl ("proTince" and "chief": 
eariy French form as uaed by Le Hoyne and 
Laudonnidre). Oaluaaa. — R&fineiQa«,_ IntlOd. 
iUrahall, Ky., 1. 25. 1824. Oape Itariiali^Mn.— 
Adalr,Hlrt.Am.Inds.,US,im Oiriia.— Darles. 
Gulbbjr Ida. 02, 1686 ( "eSlef "). OMlM.-B«rcia, 
Enmyo. 66, 179(*'pi«MDoe" aod "ehlef "; oldMt 
BpanuB form wm used In Le6n nanatiTe, 1616, Pitm* 
tancda, 1675. etr). Ooloetaa.— Romans, Fla., anp., 
azxtv, 1775. Kalooaas.— Morse, Rep. to Sec. War. 
•61. 1682. Xaua.-tiiUaelMl, Creek Mlgr.Lcy.. 
I, map, ISfM. 

Calniahatohee. A former Seminoletown 

on ( "alnsjibat^'hee r., s. \\. \-\n. 
Caloo»ahat«he.— Hartmni. Travi-l*. Co 
loo»h*uhie.— Dnikr. Hk. In<i«.. iv, Hf. IM?*. Cull- 
oo-Mu hat-che.— HiiwkinH (1799). Sketch. A 

Calasi. An unidentilied province ap- 
parently in B. Ark., n. of Arkansas r. and 
w. of the 8t FnaoBt visited by l>e Soto in 
1541. 

OalB^— Bio<Jnm in Smith. Coll. Por. FUi., i.tiO.l.KST. 
Caluc* ~-(i< ntl itf Klvn«< (l.o7t In Frem-h. Hiat. 
C«tH l.a.. II, 17". IM-O. Caluai.—Rietlinn, ibid.. 106. 

Camajal. A 1 >icv:uef^o rancheri.i rejire- 
8ente<l in the treaty of 1852 at iSinta Iwa- 
bel. C'al — H. R. £x. Doc 70,34th Cong., 
r.v2. IS.-.: 

Camaac-nac-cooya (probably 'round 
field of ca» tn?*' ). A raiicberia, probably 
Coehimi, c<»nnected with I'urfsinia (Cade- 
gomo) nuHsiou, Lower California, in the 
i sth oentury.— Doc. Hist. Mex., 4th s., v, 
m, 1857. 



Oamani. A ranchoria, j>rol)ably of the 
Sobaipuri, on the Ki<» (iila not far from 
Oasa Grande, s. Ariz.; visited by Anz.a 
and Font in 1775. — Bancroft, Am. and 

N. Mex.. 392, 1H89. 

Lafuna dpi Hoipit&l. -IM'I. La La^na. — Iliid. 

CamaaoMia-caamano (probably ' arroyo of 
the great cord ' ). A nmcheria, probably 

Coi'liiini, conncctol with Piirf.'<iina niis- 
aion, Lower CaUluruia, in the 18th ceu- 
tary.— Doc Hist Mez., 4th 8.,t, 188, 1857. 

Camai. Any npecicH < >f (ilant bekXPgiog 
to the genus Quamatiia ( Catiuutia of some 
later aothora), eflpeciallv Quamtma qua" 
mn*h; also the e<lii)le bulT) i >f these plant.". 
Camax is usually blue-tlowered and in 
other respects also much reeemblen the 
hyacinth, to which it is Ivitanically re- 
lated. It is sometimeH called wild h^a- 
dnth, and in Ganadian French, bntim- 
proj^H'rly, pomme blanche and poninie 
de« prairiet*. The bullw, which were a 
■taple food of several N. W. oOiMt tribes, 
ana are still much iL«?ed, are prepared for 
food by prolonjire<l Hteaming. Camas is 
found from w. Washin^n and Oregon 
to N. Califomiaand British Columbia, and 
eastward to the northern Rooky mts. It 
was most extensivelv utilized in the val- 
toyi of the apper Columbia r. watershed. 
The word, spelled also eama$», quamtuh, 
kdiiuiiui, ami in other wayn, <'ame 

into English through the Chinook jargon. 
Its ultimate source iarhamcut, ni^nifving 
'sweet ' in the Xootka lamrnairc of Van- 
couver id. The camas prairies of tlie 
w. slopes of the Rocky mts. were long fa- 
mous. From its habit of fe<''linir <>n this 
root the camas rat received it.** name. 
From coma* have also l>een named vil- 
lag«'H in Fremont co., Maho; Mist^oula 
CO., Mont.; and Clarke co., Wash.; like- 
wise a Camas valley in Douglas co., 
Ort^., and a town, Kanian, in Summit co., 
Utah. The Latin name of the plant also 
preserves the Indian appellaaoo. See 

AWj<. {.\. F. C. F. V. C. ) 

Cambnjoa. An imaginary Indian "nrov- 
inrr" E. of Quivira, which the abU*s« 
Marfa de Jesus, of Agreda, Spain, claimed 
to have miraculously visite<l in the 17th 
century. 

Aburcoi.'— Z«r««o-fnlnnTon («vc. It;.***). Koliuion, 
in Liitnl «if Suii.-shiiK'. I'^T. Kftt.. iy»Kl. Caburcos. — 
Maria ■li-.h-sii- i It^il i ui PuKiu, Kf Im inn HUt . 337. 
17>*7. Cambujoa. — HfiiHVI<lf!» {IKUt In r»ili»i, op. 
(•it.. Jambujoa. — Vi-tnncurt dt.'.W*, Tcntro 

.Km., in. :w,. i>;i 

Caoiiltpaw ( ' ^HH)ole of Kamilt ' ; so 

named from their enief). A band of the 

l*i.«<|no\vs, ff)riu<'r1y livint: on the k. side 
of Columbia r. One of tli<' oriKinal treaty 
tribes of 1855, class^'d \\ ith tne Yakima 
but really Salishan. They are DOW on 

Yakima res. . Wasli. 

Kah-milt-pah.— Tr. aiy of in t". 8, SUt..fl51, 
isi,;! Kamilt-pah. — In-l AtT. I{( p...3ir_'. 1^77 QAmll- 
'lima. M.".iu'yin liih \\-\< H \ I- l-*<. 

Camitria. A ruined pueblo ol the Tewa, 
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situated m Hio Arriba co.j N. "^b'x. 
(Bandelier in Kitch, N.Mex., 201, iss-i). 
F'u^t iiu'iitioned by Ofiate in IWs (I)i>c. 
liii'd., XVI, 102, 116, 1871) as an inhab- 
ited villain and assigned iMth to the Teva 
and the "ChiKuaa" (TiRua). 
Camitn.— <^aHt*>. op. cit., 102. OomitrU.— Bande- 
lier ill Anrli. Inst. nipen» 1. 19. 1881 (mlaprlni). 

Cainoa. A Mayo settlement on the Rio 
Mayo. 70 m. {uaa the coast) in a. 80- 
nora, Mexit-o. 

Camia.— Hardy, TravelK. S90. 1829. Canamoe.— 
Kino, map 0702» in gtOcklelH. S9ue Wei(-Bo(t. 
17-.t>. 8aaU OaUliaa Ihjmif. Onwro j Bern, 

CmboIm. a tribe fonnerly living on the 

TexaM con55t "in front" of Uw Cnmn; 
mentioned by tulieza de Vata (8tuith 
traiwL, 137, 1871) in the account of his 
pojouni in T< \;i-' 1527 :54. Tht y cannot 
be identilicd wnli any iut4.r lui«torical 
tribe. 

Oamomiw. — Cabyza <lc Voca, op. <;it.,113. 
Ouiping and Camp eirelw. Each North 

American trib*- clainu d a certain locality 
as it» habitat and dwelt in couimunities 
or villages about which (>tretchc<l itM hunt- 
iHR grourulf. .\s all the inland peoi)le 
depended for foo«l largely on tlie gath- 
ering of acorns, Hee<l8« and roots, the 
cab liitiK' of Halmon when anccnflinj? the 
wtrcumij, or on hunting for meat and 
ttkin clothing, they • uinped in makeshift 
shelters or |K)rtable dwellings during a 
confiderable part of the year. These 
dwelling?* were bruf h Hliclters, the mat 
bouse and birch-bark lodge of the 
forest tribes, and the skhi tent ol the 
plains. The rush mats of different pizes, 
woven by the women, were ndled into a 
lonfT bnndle when a party was travelini^. 
The oVdoH); frame \\as niailr of tiapliiips 
titxl itigetlier with bark tiU r. The long- 
est and widest mats were fastened out- 
Hide the frame to fonn the walls, and 
smaller once were overlapped to make a 
min>proof roof, an opening ))eing left in 
the nii<l^lh' for the ef^pe of the •^m- ki' 
fn»m the central tire. For the skiu U iit, 
10 to 20 p^»lc8 were cut and trimmed by 
the men and prewrved from year to year. 
To tan, cut, tit, and sew the f»kin cover 
and towt up the tent was thf sp< « ial work 
of women. Dogs formerly transported 
the lone tent pofaa by means of tetvois, 
but in later years they were deagged by 
pomes. 

Hantii^, visiting, or urar fNurties were 

more or It-!?:* oraranized The leader 
eeneraliy the head of a family or ol a 
kindreil group, or he was appointe<l to his 
office with et ttain rerrnioniep. He de- 
cided tlie length of a day'8 journey and 
where the camp dionld be made at night. 
Af» all projHjrty, save a inan's pi'rnonal 
clothing, weapons, and riding horses, l)e- 
longed to the w<»nan, its care during a 
jODmey fell upon her. On the tribal 



hunt the old men, the women and chil- 
dren, and the laden pomes formed the 
body of the slowly moving procession, 
protected on either side by the warriors, 
who walkeil or rode, ent umbert»d (mly by 
their weapons. The details of the camp 
were controlle<l bv the women, except 
with war parties, when men did the work. 

When a camping place was reached the 
mat houses were erected as most conven- 
ient for the family gniup, but the .-kin 
tents were set up in a cintle, near of kin 
being neighbors. If danger from enemies 
was apf'reliemled, the ponies an<l other 
valuable potiseasions were kept within the 
space inclosed by the eircie of tents. 
Lony journeys w! ri frequently umler- 
taken for friendly or for intertribal 
(ceremonies. When traveling and camp- 
ing the j>eo]ilf kept well to^M'flier under 
their leader, but when ni;ar their ileMi- 
nation, the party bahed and dispatched 
f)ne or two ynnn^r men in ^'ala dress with 
the little |>acket of tobacco to apurise the 
leading men of the village of their ap- 
proach. W hile t he messengers were gone 
the prairie l)ecuuie u vast <)ressing room, 
and men, women, and children shook off 
the dust of travel, iminted their faces, and 
donned their best garments to be ready to 
rec eive the escort which WB8 alwayS SOnt 
to welcome the guests. 

When the triln-s of the buffalo country 
went on their annual hunt, eeremonies at- 
tended every stage, from the initial rites, 
when the leader was chosen, throujgrh- 
out the journeying-, to tln' thanksgiving 
ceremony which closed the expeoition. 
The long procession was escorted by 
warriors selected by the leader an«l the 
chiefs for their trustiness and valor. 
They acted as a police guard to prevent 
any ftragj^ling that niiudit rcnnlt in jver- 
t*onal ur tribal danger, and they prevented 
any private hunting, as it might stam- 
pefle a herd that might be in the vicinity. 
When on the annual hunt the trilw 
cam[HHl in a circle and preservtHl its po> 
litical divisions, and the circle was often a 
(juarter of a mile or more in diameter. 
Sometimes the camp was in concentric cir- 
cles, each circle representing a political 
grou p of kindred. The Hakoia call them- 
selves the " seven council fires",'' and say 
that they formerly camped intwodivision's 
or grou ps, one composed of 4 and the other 
of ;') eoncfnfri<' circles. Tin- Omaha and 
close cognates, when on the annual buf- 
falo hunt and during the gr^t tribal cer- 
monies camped in a circle, hjich of the 
10 Omaha gentes had its unchang(^>2d>le 
place in the line. The women of each 
gens knew where their tents iH'longed, 
and when a canijiing ground was reached 
each drove her jwrnies to the pro|>er 
place, so that when the tente of the tribe 
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were all up each gens was in the poHition 
to which it was eiititletl hythc rejfulations 
that were connected with ancient beliefs 
and cnstoms. For partlctilar oeremonieo, 
especially the >;rent annual son dance 
(q. v.), tiie Kiowa, Cheyenne, and others 
camped in a drde made np of the dilCer- 
ent political divUoQB in fixed and regular 
order. 

The tribal circle, each segment com* 

poRiwl ofa chm. ^cnf, orlimitl, iiiadealiving 
picture of trilial organization and respon- 
Bibilities. It in»f)n>t«sed upon the behmder 
the rehitive jxisition of kinsliip ^r^oups 
and their intcnli'jHJUtlence, both for the 
maintenance of order and government 
within ami for <lcfcn«c Hiraiunt enemies 
from witiiiiut, while the opening to tlie k. 
and the poiHition of the ceremonial tent.n 
recalled the religious rites and obligations 
by which the many imrts were held U>- 
gether in acoin|>act whole. 

See Dorsey in 3d and 15th Reps. B. A. 
E.; Fletcher in Pabl. Peabody Mus.; 
Matthews in 5th Rep. B. A. E.; Mooney in 
14th and 17th Reps. B. A. E. (a. c. f.) 

Campo (Span. : • camp ' ). A settlement 
an*l reservation of IS Hieguefios, 170 m. 
from Mii^sioii Tule River agency, Cal. 
The land, ( oniprising 280 acree,i8a water- 
less, unprtHiuctive tract for whit-li a pat- 
ent has been issued. — Ind. A^. Rep., 175, 
1902. 

Campti. A village, i)robahly of the 
Natchitoches, foruierly on Red r. of Louis- 
iana, abont 20 m. above Natchitoches. 
In hiH rt'itort to Prenidt-nt .Jefferson in 
1805, Sibley (Hist. Sketches, 1«06) savs 
the town was inhabited by the Flren<»i, 
the Indians having left it on account of 
sickness in 1792. (a. c. f.) 

Otaaake. Mentioned as the name of 
an ancient Florida triN'. of whicli a rem- 
nant Ntill existed in lh21. The general 
context of the reference indicates tbattlie 
form is a bad misprint for Calusa, q. v. 
Ouaaekf— Pon1^r«> (l«2n In Morse. Rep. to Sec. 

Canada. (Huron: hitiaiia, 'village,' 
'wttlement.' — Cartier). A tenn usea to 
desi'^'nafe all the Indians of Canaila, and 
alho l»y i>arly writers in a ujore restrictetl 
sense.* Cartier designates the chief of 
Stadacon^ ((^uelK'c) as the king of Can- 
ada, and applies the name Canada to the 
ctMintry imme<liately adjacent. His vo- 
cabularies indicate an Iroquoian (Huron) 
|)eople living there. The early French 
writers used the term Canadiens to des- 
ignate the Algouquian triljes on or near 
the St Lawrence, es[)ei*ially the Nascapee 
and the Montagnais t ril >es I >eIow tlu' Sague- 
nay, as distinguished from the Algoukin 
and Micmac. The New Eny^land writers 
sometimes <le-iL,'nated as Canada l)i<iians 
those Abuaki who had removed from 
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Maine to St Francis and BtWnconr. 

(.1. M.) 

Canada. — f'urticr. Hru-f Rerit, title, I'vt'i. Cana- 
d*ooa. — I,i-riirl.)<it (HX.>9:i iiuiilc«] Ny ( 'Inir'.i' v. ux, 
New KriilH c, li, 2:i7, 18<i<i. Canadensps. — l.i->rnrUjl 
aiioted by THinu-r. Nur., ■ l.ntiii tonn i. Oaaa- 
oe»e.— I)(»bl>N, Hiidsm HiiN . Jd, 1741. Canadiaina. — 
DiUi h map (ir>>l) in X. V. I>(k-. C-ol. Hist., i. 
(lociitt'd north of ChaU-ur l»ft\M. Canadiens. — Je»r 
Hoi. DVCJ, 14. IK'tS. Canide Indianea.— (inrdae* 
{1602) in N. Y. l)(X'. Col. Hi^t., xiii, 'ido, IJWtl. 

Oanadaiaga {(fd-u/l'dil-He'^^-ge,* at the 
new town ' ). A former Setieca town near 
the present (ieneva, N. Y. On account of 
its size it was for a time considered one 
of the chief towns of the trilie. In 17(K) 
it was situated U m. s. k. of (ieneva, but 
in M'.V2, on account of the ravages of 
smallpox, the inhabitants removed 2 or 3 
m. s. w., to the s. bank of Burrell's (Slate 
Rock") (T. At the breaking out of the 
French and Indian war this site was also 
abandoned, and the inhabitants moved to 
Canadiu^tga brook, or Clastic brcx)k, s. w. of 
(ieneva. Here, in 175(>, a stockade was 
built for their protection by Sir William 
Johnson. The town ]>e<"anie known as 
New (Jastle, and w as destroyed by Sullivan 
in 1779. (j. M. J. N. B. R.) 

Oiindai— fp.— Conover, Kanadaaagn and Genevm 
MS., B. A. £. Caaada-M«a.— N. y71)oc. Ool.HISt, 
U,1191,1M9. OaBadaaa^er.— Ibid, (^aaadaaafgo.— 
Johnncm (l?eS), ibi<l. . v 1 1 . 5M), 1856. Caaa4aa«c«.— 
rono%-L>r. op. cit. CanadaaeaM.— Ibid. Oaaada- 
seee.— n>id. Canadaaeyy. — Iliid. Caaadajacar. — 
Ibid. CanadMaffo.— PiikerinR (1790) in Am. St. 
Pap., IV. 214, 1832. Oanadeaaque.— Conover. op. 
cit. OanadeM«o.— Ibid. Caaadiaega.— Cunf. of 
1763 In N. V.Doc.Col. Hist., vii, 556. 18.V». Caaado- 
aajp.— O>nover. op. cit. Oanaadeaafa. — Nukerok 
(l(79)qiii>ted liv Conover, Ibid. Canaaadauqua.— 
it>id. CanaBadego. — KvaiiH, map n7.v<i i|ri(ito<l liy 
CnnoYtT, iM'l Ciinata»aja,— Itiiil, Camdcaa^a.— 
lljid. Cane»adage. — Itiid. Canideiego. — Tl>id. 
Canidi»efo. — .loni's (ITn m X ^ liii .Col. Hl^'t., 
VIII, "^le, 1S.'>7. Cannadaaago.^i I 111' I'. «T. up. «-it. 
Oaaaadeaago.— Ibid. Cannaditago. Iliil Can- 
niadagna. — Ibid. Canniadaque. — Ilml. Cannia- 
dqaa. — Il>i<l. Cannondetaga. — MoKi U'trv i 1779) 
auoted by Conovur, ibid. Canodaaega. -Ibid. 
(Saaodoaaco. — Ibid. Oanoaeda^i.— rhi<-. of 172«> 
in N. Y. Dtw. Col. Hi!.t., v. 7'J7, IS.^'S. Canoa«- 

dogiii. kt'T 1 1727 i qiioti'il liy ('< iiinviT, <p|> cit. 

CanundaBtiga. — Ihi'i. Caundaisauquf . — Ihi'l. Caun- 
daaaque.^I)>iil Conadaaaga. — Ilji<l Conadaaeeo. — 
Ibid. Connada»aga.--I)>id. Connadaa«'Ko.— Ibid. 
Coaaadeaaco. — ibid. Connagaaago. — Ibid. Cono- 
doaafo. — loid. Cunnea«diuro. ~ li a r t o n (1779) 
quoted by CV>nover, it>id. Oft-ni-da-ai-fa.— Mor- 
gan. League Iroq., 421, 18.SI (Cayiigu and Onon- 
dMfonB). «MI<tt-wuM.— Ibid. (Oneida and 
itohawk lona). fiMMrSrM''-M.— Hewitt, iDfn 
tSmeem form). Oaaadaw(a,--€iMiov«r. op. cit. 
Oamdumtlce.— Ibid. OaatdwIiMi.— Zdabenwr 
auoted bf Oonover, ibid. ea-m«a-<W- 
a^-fa.— Morgan, League Iroq., 424, 1861 (8«Mwa 
form). Xateaatigue.— Poucliot. man i n.W) in M. 
Y. Doe. Col. Hist^ X, 694, IHr«. Kanadagam.— 
Omovor. op. dt, saaadaoeaga.— Ibid. Kanadaoa- 

fc^. — Iliid. TfaiMrfaraaea.— ll)ld. Kaaadaaaega. — 
liid. Kanadasa^«a. — TUid. Kasadaaeag«a.— Ibid. 
Kanadas«a(o. Ifrukc. Hk. Iiid.s., v. 111. 1K48. 
Kaaadaaeegy.— JuhiUH)ii iUii^l) in K. Y. Doc. CoL 
Hi.st.. VII, 576, 1(W6. Kanadaa«goa.— Conover, op. 
ciU Kanadaaero.— .lohnHon n7t>.t) qiiot*>d by Coa- 
orer, ibid. Xanadaaigea.— Conover. ibid. Kaaa> 
deaaga.— Ibid. KanadeMgo.— Ilii<l. Kanadeaero.— 
Ibid. lUnldeawSg'y. -Johnson (1763) in N. Y. Do* , 
Col. IIi>.i . VII. rv'O, Is.'.*;. Kanad»aaigy. — Conver.op. 
l it Kanado»ega.- Ibi<l. Kanagago.— I.ivominre 
(1779) ill N. U. Uiat. Soc Coll., TlTaW, IttfiO. Kaa- 
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— Nukerck (1779) quoted by Conovi r, 
BaMi4acw.— Ibid. KAnaud«cm..— Ibid. 
— IbldT KftiiadMam.— MHchin (1779) 
quoted by Conovcr, Ibid, km— ail igo. — <^on- 
orer. ibiif. KanetilaVeh. —1 bid. KaaeMd&c».— 
Ibid, Kiaiufcd»M^— Grant (^1779) quotfd by ("on- 
over, ibid. KaBB«d«Mfe«.— Ibid. UnnadeMys.— 
FCmberton in Mam. Hist. 8oc. Coll.. l^t h.. ii. 176. 
Ulft. XuodoMgMU— Gonover, op. cit. Kaasau- 
iiMM.— Ibid. KennedMMC*-— i^'<l- KeaneM- 
ilft.— Ibid. KoBamHagea.— lbi<l. Konaaoa.— Jef 
feryn. Fr. I>om., pt. 1, map. 1761. Konaaaa.— Ho- 
maiin Heirs*' map. 1756. OldOaatle. ( oiiov. r.op. 
cit. (SO called ait«T rcraovnl ti> ("n^ili- bnK»k, 
mibitequellt to 17'i6). Ota-iia-i»-ga. -MiirKHii, 
L.enKtie Iroq., 424, 1861 (Tuwutrora form). B«iM«a 
OaaUe.-lUeUn (1779) quoted by Oonorver. 
op. cit. 

e9aaj9hMti»{KA-nil-*djt/-*ha-re\ 'it, the 

k«'tth-, is fi\r<l (HI tlu' end of it ' )• An im- 
portant Mohawk village, known an L pper 
Mohaw k CitHtle, formerly aituated on the 
B. bank of ()ts(]uag(> cr, nearly opi)OMte 
Ft Plain, Monteomery oo., N. Y. The 
oommunity of this name oocupietl both 
l>:iiik.4 of Mohawk r. for Hotne distance 
utM»ve and below the village. It was 
also once Imown aa liiddle Mohawk 

(":t-tU'. (j. K. B. H.) 

Caaadaiohar*.— Hansen (171S) lu V. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hwt , V. 37-J. 18,V>. CauMdmhtN.— Hansen (1700), 
ibid., tv, 802. I8M. CiBMohiL— Horsan. League 
Iroq., chart. 1851 (Seneca Tonn). Oi-aft-j»''k&»«.— 
Ibid.. 416, 1851. Oaai\joha'fa.'-Ibid., cbart (On- 
ondagm form). Oa»«i»nMr.— IbkL (Tucaion 
form). OuidolMiiM.-l3MferBnoeoC1754inMaM. 
Hkt. Soc Coll.. 3dB.,v. 18M. ,Oiuuiah«te^ 
Albany oonf. (1745) tn N. Y. Doc Got. HliLvi. 802. 
UNk. Oiaakra.— Parkman, Pnmtraae, «S, 188S. 
(hnid«ka.-^reeiilialffh (1677) tn N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist.. III. 2S0,lffi8. €Mjo>i^* -HAn»*^n (1700), 
Ibid.. IV. 802, 1854. Oannatcliocary.— l>of.o(1758(?), 
ibid.. X. «76. 1«58. Oaanojoharys.— Albany conf. 
(17Mi, ibid., VI. 877. ISfto (the band). Oanoio- 
lurria — Schuyler (1711) ibid., v. JIS, InVs. 
Canaaaiohhaary. — Edwarax (17.)li in Mu.iu*. Hist. 
Soc. <V>11., Ixt ».. X. 143. IXnt. Clionoghoheere. - 
Wraxall ilV.M) in N. Y. Ixx-. ("ol. Hi^t.. vi. s-'w, 
I8.V). Conafohary.— .MuTMy ilTvji in Vermont 
Hi!<t. Soc. Coll.. II, 357, 1^71. Conajohireea.— 
Albany conf. *17-i7) in N. Y. I><>i . • ■li. lli«t., vi. 
.SK<. ixSS. Coni^ohary.—( 'olden (17J7*. I'iv.- Nm- 
timiH, lt>l. 1747. Conajorha.— < irffiihiilgh i li.TTj in 
N. Y. D<H-. Col. Hi.xt.. iii. 'iiO. Oonijoharre.— 
JohiiM.n iirrrx, ibid., vm, tw;i. IH.^,. Conna- 
iohary. All^iuiy ronf. (17.">4i. ilii>l.. vi. S^W, Is.Vi. 
Connejorifs. — <ii>ldiiiwait i l"''"** i in Mii.xs. IIi>*t. .Sh-. 
Coll.. l»t» , X. IHOaithi-lMinil). Connoiohary,— 
Albanv conf. ilTMi in N. Y. I><m-. Col. Hist.. VI, 
877. 1N-V> Conojaharv. — N, Y. ronf. (17">.'<i, ibid., 
VI, 7^1. I'^Vi, Conojoharie. — .lnhn><in il71'.»i ihiil., 
VI, 1.'. )-''>. Ganajohala'-que. -M<irLMii. l.e.ik'iic 
If'H, , 1 tiiirl. 1N>1 (itii iilH (iiriii '. Oanujoha rla. — 
Itfui, Miiliiiwl; fi>ri[ii. Oanajokhore. — H<iy»*r 
( 17101 ■putt. •<! t.v Kutl. iitHT. TrilM-> Hiid-.m "({., 
IISM, 1H72. Oa-na-jo-hl'-r. — Mnr/an i.j. < |I . 171, 
1H.'»1 ( Mobil u k iiaini i. KA n4- 'djo ■ •hA-re-. — llcvv- 
itt, infi). l>^"»'i tMohiiuk namt'i. Kanajoharry. — 
Hawb'V (171M1 in Mtis^. U\^t. So«< Coll., l^t s., IV. 
61. 1796. Ki-n4'-tei-h4re',— Howitl. infn.. 1n86 
(TuM-an)m name). Middle Mohawk Cutle.— 
Morgan, I^eajfue Iroq.. 174. 1851 i common name*. 
Upper Caatle.— Colden (1727). Five Nations. I»Vt, 
1717. 

Canandaigaa ((;a-mi-r//i-d'-//(/<i"/l, 'u vil- 
lage was fonnerV there ') . An important 

Seneca town near th<' nit** of tho jm sciit 
Canandai|?ua, N.Y.,»le8tr<)yt'«l by Suliiviin 
in 1779. There wa.'* another settlement 
not far flistant, called New Canandaipua, 
which al»io wuM probably de«troye<l the 
aame year. ( j. m. k e. ) 



Anandaque.— Orant (1779) quoted by Conover, 
Kanada^H and Ceiu'va MS., B. A. E. Oaoada- 
qua.— Doc. Hist. N. Y., Ii, 1191. 1849. Oa-aa-da'- 
qua.— Due. of 1792 in Mh-ki*. Hist. Hoc. Coll.. l»t 
fler., I, 2H.\ 1806 (OnonduKa form). Oanadauce.— 
Onondaga conf. (1774) in N. Y. IVw. Tol. Hist., 
vm. .VJ6, 1867. Oanadqua.-li. . '1 i>i 17h'.i in .\m. 
St Hap., IV, 211, 1«2. Canandaigua. — Livt rinore 
(1779> in N. H. HiM. Sor. Coll.. vi, 3J7. \s.^. 
Caaandaqua.— Miirtoii, N'ow Views, xiil, ]7'.»H. Ca- 
nandarqua. — Dim-. Ht-t. N. Y., II, 1191. :h1'.i. Ca- 
nandauqua.- rliaiiin 1 17ir.>i iu Am, 8t. I'ap., IV, 
■J 11 , 1 Ki->. Canandeurue. —Dearborn (1779) quoted 
by ConoviT, KanadaKH and Geneva MS.. 6. A.E. 
Caaaandaquah.— Norris (1779) quoted by Conover, 
ibid. Ca'-U-aa-ra'-qua.— Morgan. Ixrague Iroq., 
map, ItHtl (Tuscarora name). OonBoadaniah. — 
FellowH (1779) <iuoted by Conover, op. cR. Oft* 
ai-di-&'-rwii''B. — Hewitt, inPn, 18M (Seneca 
name) . Oa-na-da-fwa.— Morgan, op. cit (Cayuga 
name). Oa-ii*-di*l«'-««i. — Ibid., map. 1851 
(Oneida name). Oi-aa-ta-la'-aai.— Ibid. (Mo- 
hawk name). taMtoqiMh.-Zel8b0nKr,MS. (nro) 
quoted by OonoTer. op. cit. Oi'taaadi'gwa.— Mor- 



gan. Leaaoelroq.. 469, 1851 (Senecaname). 
daatte.<-<»nuit (1779) quote^l by Conover. op. olt. 
lMM»d«fua.— Nukerck (1779) quote.l by Conover, 
Ibid, baaadairua.— HurrowH (177!.«i Muoti-d by 
Conover, ibid. KaaaadalaMua.— Hubley (177«) 

H" 1 by Conover, ibid. Kaaaadaq|ue.— Machln 
quoted by Conover. ibid. Kaaentaca.— 
ot, map (1758) in N. V. Doe. Col. Hist., x, 
694, 1858. Koaaaudaufua.— IMckcring (1791) in 
Am. St. Pap , iv, "21-J. 1832. Koaoadaigua. —Treaty 
of 1794 qiiole<l bv Hall, N. W, States. 71, 1H49. 
Ono-dauger.— Blaiicbanl (1779) .|U..t.<l by Con- 
over, op. cit. Bhaaaoadaque.— Canilield (1779) 
quoted by Conover, ibid. 

Ganarsee. Fomierlv one of the leading 
tribes on L<}ng Island, N. Y., occnivying 
moat of what ia now Kin^rs «o. and the 
Bhoree of Jamaica bay, with their center 
near Flatlanda. According to Rwttenber 
they were subject t^> or < ounictt-d with 
the Montauk; this, liowever, i.s doul t- 
fnl, as the Indiana of the w. end of the 
i.-<land ap]H'ar to Imve been paying' tribute, 
at the time of the Dutch »ettlement of 
New York, to the Iroquois. Their prin- 
cipal villatr< . of the same name, was prob- 
ably at Canaryee, near Flatlands, in addi- 
tion to which they had others at MaHiK-th 
and apparently nt Hempstead. They 
are important cliictly from the fact that 
the site of the city of BrcM>klyn was ol>- 
tuincd from them. ' 1 laving asserted tlieir 
inde|K ndence of the Mohawk, after the 
appeaninco of tlie Diitrh, they were at- 
tacked by that tribe and nearly extermi- 
nated. They also suffered eonalderahly 
durinj; the w'ar of the I.oiin Island tribes 
with the Dutch. The la.«t one of them 
died abont 1800. (J. »• t.) 

OaaareMa.— Doonment of 1656 in N.Y. Dix-. (^ol. 
Hist, XIV, 840, 1W8. Oaaariae.— Stuy\-c«ant deed 
(1666) In Thomiwn, I^iiijSr Id., 3x:i. isw. Caaa- 
fiaw.--Doc. of 1663 in N. Y. Do.-. Col. Hist., xiv. 
524,1883. Caaarae.— \V(¥Mi quoted by Mncaulev, 
N. v., n. •2.t;{, 1H29. Caaaraeea.— Mnf-auU-y. iliid.. 
164. Canaraie.— Nlcolls (IH^S) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hi"!., XIV, .\*i<>. 1XH3. Caaaara*.— I><MUinent of 
lt's"iO. ibid.. I. ll'.t, WrfJ. Caaoriae,- Dutch treaty 
(l«k.V.i in Riiiii r. Trib<>s Hud.son iUvcr, 125, 
1k7J. Coaarie See.— I'etition of 16'h; in S. Y. I>oe. 
Col. Hist., XIV. 3:19, unisprint i. Conariae.— 
Map of 1666, ibid. Coaaraie.— Ibid, (applied to 
river). 

Canasatego. An Onondaga chief who 
playeil an important r61e in tlie proceed- 
ings of the coandl at Philadelphia in 
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1742. A (lispote arone l>etweeii the Dela- 
ware Iiuliiins and tlu! povernment of 
Penn.sylvarnu coiu'crning a tract of land 
in the forks of Dehiware, r. It was on 
thia oeeasioii, evidently in accordance 
with a preconcerted arran^ment In'twwn 
the governor of I'rnns^vTvania and tlie 
Iroquois chief, that the latter, addreeeing 
the Delawsres, made the memorable 
statement: " How came yon to take npon 
yoa to Hull land at all?' We conquered 
yon; we made women of you; you know 
von arc women, and can no more wll 
land than women. We charge you to 
remove instantly; M'e don't give you 
lilH'rty to think' of it " The clioicc of 
Wyoming and Shainokin s\m granted, 
and the Delaware!* yielde<l. Little more 
isreoonUnl reganlingthi.'j chief. His son, 
Hans Jacoh, rcnidtnl on the Oliio in 175H. 

( r. T. ) 

Gaaaattoaoiu. A fonner Mohawk vil- 
lage on the N. side of Mohawk r., junt 
ahove Cohocs Falls*, N. Y. 



l.H.'ii (KocniliMlhv whitfs). OuamUm. — Dav Penn 
•-MH, Carr*hadeer.- Procter (1791) in Am. si! 

I'aix rs. IV, i:»H. Oao yadeo.— Morgan, Leagtie 

InKj., 4«>7, |H.'>1. Kaounadeau. — Morris dctMl 1 179") 
In Am. SI. raiH-rH, iv.GiTT, Isaj. Karachiyadirha.— 

in N. Y. I>oc. Coi. 



Ball 



Canastifaone.— Tyrol! . innii of Pr«>v. N. Y., 1779 
CaaaetifioM.— Dot'. Hint. X. Y., n, liuU-x, IMH. 
OonnMU^nea.— .Miuaulev, N. v., n. "jyft, 
Fiitigione. — Hoc. Ui^t. S. Y.,II,235,1M9. 

CanaUaa {kan-al-lan^). A former Te- 
pehuane pueblo on the upper waters of 

the Rio Sail Pedro, central Durango, Mex- 
ico.— Orozco V Berra, Geog., 319, 1864. 

0aaaelaria(8nan.: *Gandlemaa'). One 
of three Spanish Franciwan miwions, the 
others being .San Ildefonno and .Sun Ja- 
vier, founded in 1744 on San Xavier r., 
perhaps a brnneh of the Kio ('olom«lo. in 
Texa^, anions the Lipan Apache and 
other wild triU'M. When it was proposed 
to trannfer it to San Antonio the Indians 
ran away, and in 1758 the mintiion was 
abandoned. There had been 144 bap- 
tiams iu the three niiaeionH dnring thii4 
period. In 1761-02another mission (Tille<I 
Caiidclaria. together with one calleil San 
Lorenzo, wa8 ifounded among 4tH) Lijian, 
and perhape other Indiana, on upiwr San 
Antonio r., hut these were aliandonetl 
by order of the viceroy of Mexico in 1767. 
.See Bancroft, No. Mex. States, i, 1886: 
Garrison, Texas, 1903. (f. w. h.) 
OmWwwm.— Vllla-Sefior Teatm Am., 411-422. 
n-l*. HMiCm Mton de la Caadelaria. — A rrlelvlta 
Cited by Bawhmann. Bptm'u dor Azt. .>^pr. , 

Caneadea {Cn-o'-'-hla'-dl-nti', 'it (sky) 
impinges on it'). A fonner .Scne<'a vil- 
lage on the site of Caneadea, AlK'gany 
CO., \. Y. Being the most distant south- 
erly from the lower Geneeee r. towns, 
and protected by mountains, it escaped 
• le-trnction by Sullivan in 177!'. a.s he 
turned northward from Dayoitgao. Ca- 
neadea, whioh was a "castle" and for 
many years had a council Ii' Il'c. was 
the point of dei»arture of the ijeneca on 
th«r war expeaitionB to the w. and s. w. 

(.1. N. n. n.) 
^^f^^r^tX^T (1791) In Am. I'ajxrs, iv, 
1&1.U82. ChaMdM.-lIoi|an,LM«ueIroq..4C7 



JohiiMon iiuip int. 1770) cited 
Hist.. VII. 7j:?, INV.. ~ 
con/. (17tv»). iliid. 

Canienga ('at the place of the flint'). 
A former Moliawk castle sitnated at the 
distance of a iMtw-ehot from the n. side of 
-Moliawk r., N. Y. The Mohawk name 
for themaelves is derived from this place. 
In 1677 it had a <louble palisade with 4 
ports inclosing 1?4 ItMj^es. (.i. n. h. n.) 
A^e. — F(ir furins of tliis name, sw; Mohawk. 
A^iee.— .I. s. H.-l. f<)rl(*')6.3. 1H.V*. Afaiefa*.— Jen. 
H(\. for ]t;\H. 3, iKMs. Aniefni.— Ibid., 11. An* 
niene.— ,T.s. Kol. for ltV.2. y, In.'vs. OahaniaM.— 
(irtH-iihiiIgh (1G77) in .N. Y. Doc. Col. Hift.. iii, 
2.'><), \s:ii. Decanohofe. — HaiiM'n (1700), ibid., IV, 
W.>. Ih&K pekaaoee.-I.iviiiK^Uin (17U0),ibid.,6'». 
Upiwr Mohawk Caitlc. — MorKan. Leigao IlOq., 
474, IH-M (commuii KuKli'^h name). 

Canjaada. Mentioned as a former Creek 
town in Cherokee co., Ala.— Sen. Doc. 67, 
26th Cong., IM ^ess., 1, 1841. 

Camiel coal. S(h> Jrt. 

Cannetqaot. DescrilH'd bv Thompson 
(Lonj^ Id.. 183W) si-s a tiemi-trilH; t)r 
fanuly occupying' in HiS-S the B. aide of 
Connetquot r., about Patchogue, in Suf- 
folk CO., Ixing Island, N. Y. In another 
plai-e he iiichnles this territory as part of 
that belonging to the i'ulch'oag. The 
name seems to ne a dialectal form of Con> 
necticnt. ( i. m. ) 

Cannibalism. In one form or another 
cannibalism has been practised among 
probably all peopUw at some period of 
their triijal life. In America there are 
numerous recorded references to itaoocnr^ 
renoe within historic times amon^r the 
Brazilians, Carib of northern .South 
America, the Aatec and other Mexican 
tribes, and among manv of the Indians 
N. of Mexico. The word itwelf, now more 
commonly used than the ohler term 
anthrouophagy, is derived from Cnrih 
throujjn Spanish corruption. Restricting 
treatiuent of the subject to th«' tribes n. 
of Mexico, many evidences of cannibal- 
ism in some form lire found — from the 
ingestion, in-rfiaps obli^ratory, of small 
quantities of human lle«h, blood, brain, or 
marrow, as a matter of ceremony, to the 
oonsnmntion of sucli |)arts for fofnl under 
stress oi hunger, or even as a matter of 
taste. Among the tril>es which practised 
it, in one or another of these forms, may 
be mentione<l the Montagnais, and some 
of the tribes of Maine; the Algonkin, 
Armouchiqnois, Mi<'mac, and Iroquois; 
farther w. the .\R^inilK»in, Cn'e, Foxes, 
Mianii, Ottawa, Chippewa, Illinois, Kick- 
aixM., Sioux, and Winnebago; in thes. the 
jH " pie who huilt the moimds in Florida 

. ' /'(/>7i ), and theTonkawa, Attacapa, 
Karankawa, Kiowa, Caddo, and (\>man- 
che(7); in the n. w. and w. parts of the 
oontinenti the Thlingchadmnehand other 
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AthuDascan tribes, the Tlingit, lleiltsuk, 
Kwakiiitl, Tsinishian, Nootka, SikMika, 
some of the CaHfornian tritjea, and the 
Ute. There is also a tradition of the 
practice among the H< i i. md allujsion»> 
to the custom among otiier tribes of Ari- 
sonft and New Mexico. The Mohawk, 
and the Attacapa, Tonkawa, and other 
Texas tribes were known to their ueigh- 
bon as ** man-eatera." 

Taking; :t!l tfit' evidence into considera- 
tion, it apiM-ar.'^ tlmi cannibalism s. of the 
Mexican lx)undary existed in two t hief 
fomig. Oin« of tlit'-^o \vn.« net identiil, from 
necessity as a result uf famine, ami hm 
been witoessed among the Huron, Mio- 
mac. Chippewa, Ktchareottine, andothen*. 
In most ol such instances recoui-se was luid 
to the biidies of those who had recently 
die<l, but ca.'H.'s are re<'orded in whi("h in- 
dividuals were killed to satisfy hunger. 
The S4-<'<)iul an<l [ircvalent fonii of canni- 
bal iiim wm a part of war eastern and wa« 
based prindpull) on the belief that brav- 
ery and other desirable «|iiiilities i*f an 
enemy would pass, through actual inges- 
tion of a part of his body, into that of the 
consiitncr. Such ijiialitics were siipp»>H<'d 
to have their H|»ecial, seat in the fieart, 
henoe this organ was chiefly sought, 
though blo<Kl, brain, marrow, and flesh 
were in many instances also swallowed. 
The part*' were eaten either raw or <'Ooked. 
The heart lx'longe4l UFually to the war- 
riors, but other parts v^ere oin*ii»*ioiially 
i«nsunie«l by boys or even by women and 
children. In some cases a small portion 
of the heart or of mnie other i>art of an 
enemy might l>e eaten in order to free the 
eater from some tabu ((irinuell). >The 
idea of eating any other human being 
than a brave enemy wjU"- tx> mmt In<lian>' 
repulsive. One of the means of torture 
amonirthe Indians of Ouiadaand New 
York wan the forein<r i>f a prisoner to 
swallow pit«ce« ot hi« own flesn. 

Among the Iroquois, according to one 
of tiie .Trsiiit fathers, the eating of cap- 
tives wah fuuhiilered a religious <luty. 
Among the Heili-iik, ami recently among 
theT>>inHliian and Kwakiiitl. cannibaliatn 
formetl a part of one of their n reinuniey. 
SevmU instaaoes are recorde<l in which 
cannibalism was indulged in by individ- 
uals while in a frenzied state." Finally, 
it s«'« rns that among a few tribes, as the 
Tonkawa, Iroquois, and others, man- 
eatiug, though still with captives as the 
xnctinifj. was practistnl i>u a larger scale, 
and with the acquired taste for human 
flefih as one, If not the chief, incentive; 
vet '! I- Tnnkawa. as well as sonif men 
long ii«ip<ociated with them, deitlan'd that 
the eating of human fleeh by them was 
only reremnnial. 

Indian mythology and bt-liefs are re- 
plete with refeienoee tom«n<-eatiQggjant8» 



njonsters, ami deities, which point to the 
possibility that anthr(>po].hagv jn some 
form was a practice with which the abo- 
rigines have long been acquainted. 

Consult Hanrroft, N'ative Raei - 1' las 
i 1 ^ in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, i, 68, 1688, (2) 
Rep. Nat Mas., 1896; Gatschet, Karanka- 
wa Inds., 1S91 : .Jesuit Relations, Thwaites 
ed.; Kohl, Kitchigami, 355, 1860; Letoar^ 
neattfnBQll.Bocd'Anthrop. de Paris, x, 
777, and \i, 27. 72. 123, 1888; Meg- 

apolensis ( lt>4*l), Skeiel» of the Mohawk 
Inds., 1857; Moonev, Our Last Cannibal 
Tribe, inni; IV-nieaut (1712) in Margry, 
Dmuivertes, v. oiH, lh8o; >Sehaaihauiien, 
Anthrop. Stud., 615, ISS.**; Somers in 
P'.|,. Sci. Mo., -XLii, 2<)3, 1892; Wyman 
(1) Human Remains in the inihell fleapa 
of St Johns r., (2) FVssh-water Shell 
Mounds, 1875. (.v. n.) 

Canoa (Span.; here <li>ubtle.»»t referring 
tn a trough or flunie in which an irriga* 
tion ditch is conducted over broken 
ground). A former Pai«igo rancheria 
between Tubac and San Xavier ilel Bac, 
on llio Santa Cruz, s. Ariz. — Garc^ 
(1775), Diar\', aS, 74, 1900. 
LaCABoa.— Aiiai quoted by Bancroft. Arls. and 

X. Mcx.. 3^2, 18«9. 

Canoai, Pueblo de laa (Span. : 'village of 
the canoes'). A former Indian settle- 
ment on the California coast, about lat 

34° 27', in what is witliin the Cliuinashan 
area. Its situation is re^rded as liaving 
been at or near the present Ventnra. See 
Heylyn. Cosinotrraphy, 170:?. 

C'aaooan. A pueblo of the provini'e of 
Atripuy in the region of the lower Rio 
C.ran.le, \. Mex., in 1598.— Oflatw (1688) 
in Doc. In6d., xvj, 115, 1871. 

Oaaos Creak. A Shuswap villafce and 
band near upi)er Fra.ser r., Brit. Col., 
about 30U m. from its mouth; pop. 157 in 
1902.— Can. Ind. Alf., 271, 1902. 

Canoe Lake Indians. The local name 
for a liody of Shuswap >>i KamlooiJS- 
Okanagan agency, Hrit. Col.; pop. 129 in 
lW2,ineludingtheChuckchuqaalk,q,v. — 
Can. Ind. Alf. for 1879, 309. 

Canoei. See lioats. 

GaSogaoola ( 'neople* ) . An unidentilied 

ancient tribe of n. w. Florida, mentioned 

bv Knntaiieda alniut 1575, 
CaMfkoola. — Terurtux ( oinpfniH, \n\.. \x. 24. 
1H41. CaiofMoIa. — Fontuiiriiu < .i. I'i7r>' . M. ni , 
9\n\\h fMii< . 20, IS."*! Canora«ele.— Fontane'lM 

ill 1 I i!.. v, MO. 1 •«<.<;. 

Canonoliet. ike SauunUnoo. 
Oaaoaioas. A. chief of the Narraganset, 

who died in 1647, aged perhaps SO years 
Although in lG22hesent to the people of 
Plymouth tliecnstomary 1 n d i a n e h a 11 . • nge 
to war, he earlv snntrhi the friendship of 
the P^nglish. It was iuto the ctnmtry of 
Canonicus that Roger Williams went, and 
from liitn In- received the title to the land 
he atlerwanl held. Canonicus wajs at war 
against the Wampanoag until in 1635, 
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when tht! dinpuU' was wttli'<l through the 
effortiJiof WilhaiiiM. HeneverfullytruHted 
the EngHsh, nor they him. Durfee, in his 
poem "What cheer?" ealls Canonicus 
''cautious, wise, an<l old," and Kofrer 
Williams wtvlcs him a "prudent and 
j>eaceahle prince." He is highly praised 
in John I^iitliron'a t>ocm "The S|>eech of 
Canonicus," jiuolifjheil at Boston in 1802. 
His name, which is HfH'lled in a variety 
of ways, api>ears to have been changed, 
perhaps by contagion with the Latin 
oanoTJ»<i/.s, [roiM (.^unnoune (Drake, ln<l.«. 
of N. Am., 118, im)). He ia not to be 
confused with Ganonchet, a later Narra- 
ganset sacliem. (a. f. c.) 

Canopui. The princi{>al village of the 
Nochpeera, taking its name from their 
chief. It wu.'i nituatt'd in Canrtjuis Hol- 
low, I'utnaui CO., N. Y. — Kuttenber, 
Tribes Hudson R., 80, 1872. 

Cant. .V former ratx'heria, prohahly of 
the Maricopa, not far In-low the mouth of 
Salt r., 8. Ariz.; vi8ite<l and so named 
by Kino and Maoge in 169i). 
tSm BafeM Cteb— Mango quoted by Banoitilt, 
Aria, and N. Mex., »7. 1889. S. MatM OMrt.— 
Manior« qnotf^ bf Bancroft, No. Hex. Slatw. i, 268, 
1884 ( rnlspritit 

Cantannkack. A villagi- of the Powhatan 
Confe<leracy in 1608, on York r.,Glouoefiter 
CO., Va. (Smith (1<)2^0. Va., i, map, 
repr. 1819). It apparently Ix-longed to 
the Werowacomaco, although Strachey 
uses the name as that of a trilx^ having 
more than 100 warriors alwnt the same 
time. ( j. -M. ) 

0— Unnkawk. —Strachey (ca. 1612). Va., map. 1849. 

Gaatssns. See PitUerp, ReeeptaeU$. 

Cantensapntf. A piiehlonf tne proviiice 
of Atripuv, in the region of the lower Kio 
(Jrande. N. Mex., in 1598.— <)fiate(16fl8) 
in Iin'il.. ll.">, 1^71. 

Caatico. This word. i^pelleilalHotaiitiea, 
canticoy, kantico, kanticoy, kinta«-oy, 
kintecaw, kinte<'oy. kintckaye, kinticka, 
was in great use among the I>utch an(l 
Englthh colonists in the region lK?tweeii 
New York and Viririnia from the latter 
part of the 17th to the l!»th century, nor 
IB it yet entirely extinct in .■\merica.n 
English. In the literature of the IHth 
century it api^ars frequently, with the 
followmg meanings: ( 1 ) Dance, ordancing 
party. (2) Social ^thering of a lively 
sort (3) Jollification. The last Rignin> 
cation still survives, in literature at least. 
In l(i44 kinUkaye was said to be a 'death 
dance,' but van der Donek (1653) wrote 
of the kinternw a.« 'singing anil danc- 
ing* of the yoimg. I>i»t«'r on kiuhkay 
and kinticotj meant a noisy and demon- 
stnitive dance, with shuutiriLT ami uproar. 
Dankers in 1679 d«'lined kintrkni/ as 
*e*»n3uring the devil,' and Denton (1670) 
calletl tlic r.iriiii'oij 'a daneinj; mat<'h, a 
festival lime.' Rev. Andrew He.Hselius 
(Nelson, Inds. of N. J., 70, 18M), who 



witnessed the llrst<-fraitB sacrifice of the 
New Jei-sey Indians, naid: "This and 
other sacrifices of the Americans they 
call, from a native word of their own, 
kintirLii, i. e., a festive gathering or a 
weildiuf^'. ' A word of the Delaware dia- 
lect of Algonquian is the source of canliro 
and its variants, namely, ffintkaan, siffni- 
fying 'to dance,' cognate with the Vir- 
ginian kantikfuili, ' to dance and sing.' 
The piiraae *to cut a cantico' was for- 
merly in use. An absurd etymolofry from 
the I^tin cfnitiearet 'to sing,' was f)nce 

i>ropo»ed. AccMdin^ to Boas, New Kug- 
and whalers who visit Hudson bay use 
the term nntico, or nntiroot, to (U-signate 
the performance (»f the tiuyehd of the 
I^Iskimo, this form of the word probably 
being influenced by the £skimo name. 

(A. K..C.) 

Canaga {kUnu'ga, 'scratcher,' a nort of 
lMme-tm)th«Hl comh with which ball-play- 
ers are ceremonially scratched). The 
name of two former Cherokee towns, 
one, a Lower Cherokee settlement, ap- 
parently on the waters of Keowee r., S. C, 
destroyed in 1761; the other a traditional 
settlement on Pigeon r., probably near 
the {>resent Wasmeevillc, Haywood ca, 
N. C— Mouney in 19ih Bep. B. A. E., 
479, 524, liHX). 

Canyon Bntls. The local name for a 
group of interesting [irehistoric puehlo 
ruins near the n. e.«carpment of the chief 
basin of the Petrified forest, at the source 
of a wash that enters Little Colorado r. 
from the n. e. at \Voo<lruff, nv&x the 
.\pacfae-Navajo oo. boundary, Arizona. 
The reir.:iins seem to indirat«> Zuf^i 
origin. Ihnifili in Kep. Nat. Mus. 1901, 

mt, wm. 

Capahnakei. Possibly a misprint in- 
tended for the inhabitants of Caf>awac, or 
Marthas Vineyard, off the s. <'oast of 
Massachusetts. The form occurs in Bou- 
dinot, Star in the West. 129, 1816. 

Capahowa«ic. A \ illaireof the Powhatan 
confe^leracy in lOUb, about Cappahosic, 
Gloucester CO., Va. 

OmMbowMick.— .Smith (1629), Vn.. I, map. repr. 
1819. CaMhowoiick.— SimuiiM, lb!d., 16S. OtM^ 
howiiflk.— Drake. Bk. Indi.. bk. 4, 10. IStt. 
Capati. A former village on the w. 

frontier of Florida and prohahly heiong- 
ing to the Apalachee, visited by De S>to 
in 1539. — Gareilasso de la Vega, Pla., 74, 

1 -0'> 

1 I _• >. 

Caps Breton. One of the seven districts 
of the country of the Micmac, on Cap^ 
Breton id., n. of Nova Scntia. The chief 
of this district was the head chief of the 
tril)e(Rand, First Micmac Reading Book, 
187r»), The name occurs in a list nf 17<?<) 
as the li nation of a Mi<"Tnac village or 
hatid. (j. M.) 

Cape Fear Indians. A small tril)e, pos- 
sibly Si<»uan, it»rmerly living near the 
month of Cape Fear r., 'N. C. The proper 
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name of the trilie is unknown, this loe^I 
term beinfi; applied to them by the early 
colonistfj. They were firnt known to the 
Eugliiih in 1661, when a colony from New 
England made a settlement near the 
mouth of the river, an<l foon incurred the 
ill will of the Indiann by neixing their chil- 
dren and sending thern away under pre- 
tenm of instructing them in the ways of 
civiHzation, reprulting in the colonists be- 
ing tinally driven from the country. In 
1663 another party from Barbadoes pur- 
chased lands of Wat Coosa, head chief of 
the tribe, and inaile a Hettlemeiif , which 
was abandoned a few years later. Necoes 
and other villages then existed on the 
lower part of the river. In another 
colony settleil at the mouth of Oldtown 
cr. in Brunswick co., on the a. side of the 
river, on l.unl houirht of t!ie Indians, }>nt 
soon ahaiidoned it, though the Indians 
were friendly. The next mention of 
them is by the colonial governor, Col. 
JohuHon, in a letter of Jan. 12, 1719 
(Rivers, Early Hist. So. Car., V>4, 1874), 
which gives a table of Indian triln* in 
Canjlina in 1715. when their population 
iH given a.s 206 in 5 villagw. They prol>- 
ablv took part in the Yamasi war of that 
and the following year, and suffered pro- 
iMirtiotintt lv in conw^iuence. They are 
last noticed in 1751 in the record of the 
Albany Conference ( N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
Vt^72I, 18.55) aa one of the small friendly 
tnbes with which the 8outii Carolina 
government desired the Iroqio^ to be at 
p<ari- S«'e Mo<mev, SiouanTribeBof the 
l«:aj^t. Bull. B. A. E., 1H94. 
C*p« Fmus.— Rivera. Early Hist. s. r,, <M, is74. 

Gape MafJalea. An Algonkm mission 
eslamirfied on the 8t I^wrence in 1670, 

.'i leagues Ih*1ow Three Rivers, tjuelwc, 
bv Indians who removed from the latter 
pla<^ on aooonnt of amanpox. It ww 
abandone<l before 17t50. — .leffervaf Pr. 
L>om. Am., pt. i, 10, 110, 1701. 

Cape Sable Indiana. A name applied by 
early New f^ngland writen" to thom- Mic- 
mac living near ('. Sable, in s. Nova 
Sootia. The term is used by Hubbard 
a« earlv IHHO. They were especially 
active in the warn on the New England! 
settU-ment^. (j. m.) 

Capiclie. A village, probably of one of 
the southern Caddoan tribcH, near Rtnl r. 
of Ixiuiniana, "20 leagues inland from the 
Mi»«iMj*ii)pi," visited hy Tonti in 16\H). 
CftDicbi— Tonti (1690) ill French. Hint. La.. 
I, ia46. G«fi«kia.--Coxe, CaiDlana. map, 1741. 
cMit^— MeKenner and BaU. Ind. Tribes, m,79, 

Oapiaaaa. A small tribe or band noted 

by llKTville, in together with the P.i- 
loxi and Pasc^oula, in -Misfi.sHippi. The 
thn •• trWtes then numbered 100 lamiliefl. 

.In-lL'ing by the a.'-'sociation of n;iiiic<, the 
Capiiuuit) may be identical with the Moc- 



Capina.— Ik> ri»le. map, 1703. Oftpiaana.— Iber- 
ville {law) in MnrKry. Me.. IV. 60S, IWO. Os^ 
inaa.— De I'lslc, map, 1707. 

Capltan Grande (Span.: 'great captain or 
chief) . A Diegueilo village in a canyon 
of upi)er fian Die^o r. , s. Ckl. The tract, 
conjprising 10,25.'? ai-n s. now fonn.s a 
reservation of paUinted land, largely 
deeert. Pop. abont 60 in 1883, 118 in 
1902. The occupanti*, claw«e«l as Mi.-wion 
Indians, are under the Mission Tule 
River agencv. l.'iO in. awav. — Jackson 
and Kinnev.' Rep. :Mis8. Ind., 27, 1883; 
Ind. Aff. Rep., 175, 11K)2. 

Capola. A former Seminole village a. 
of St Markf r., in Jefferson CO., Fla. — 
Bartram, Trnvel^, 223, 1791. 

Capote( ' mountain peonle.' — Ilnllicka). 
A division of the L'te, formerly living in 
the Tierra Amarilla and Rio Ohama 
country, N. w. N. Mex. They are now 
under the jurisdiction of the Southern 
Ute school in s. w. Colo., and numbered 
180 in V.m. 

Capatea.— Collins in In<l. All. lU-p.. 12.'>, l^il nii»- 
priiili. Capotca. — CiriivcH. ibid., 8S«i, Is.'*;. Capu- 
oWea.— Dnro, I'ofinlof^, f.7. 1>«2. Kapoti. — Ind. 
A ft. Kep., m, 1.H77, 

Capontoacha. Marked on De I'lsle ij 
map of 1707 as an Indian wttlement on 
St Johns r., Fla. 

Oapeatoueha.— Pe VMe mnp (1707) in WlDKW, 
Hi-it. Am., It, -.IM. 1H.S6. 

Caprnp. A former village, presumably 
Costanoan, connected witTi Dolorei^ mis- 
sion, San Francisco, Cal. — Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, Oct. 18. 1861. 

Captain Jack. See KifUpuaxh. 

Captives. The treatment accorded cap- 
tives wai*governe<l by those limited ethical 
concepts which went hand in hand with 
clan, gentile, and other consanguineal 
organizations of Indian society. From 
the meral)er8 of his own con.«aiis:niiieal 
group, or what was considered sucti, cer« 
tain ethical duties were exacted of an In« 
dian which could not be ncirlect«'(l with- 
out destroving the fabric of society or 
outlawing t'hetransfirresHor. Towardother 
elans, ^jentes, or baiuls of the sjitne triln? 
his actions were alwo governed by well 
recofniised customs and usages which had 
grown np daring air<*f of intercourse, but 
with remote bauds or tribes good rela- 
tions were assured only by smne formal 
nea<*e-making ceremony. A peace of this 
kind wa.s very tenuous, however, es|)e- 
ciallv where there had l>een along-stand- 
ing feud, and might be broken in an in- 
stant. Toward a person belonging to 
some triU" with winch there was neither 
war nor fieace, the attitude was governed 
largely by the interest of the moment. 
In such ca.*icH the virtues i>f fin- i or 
gentile organizations a.s peace-niakin|^ fac- 
tors made themselves evident, for if the 
-t ranger belonged to a clati orirens repre- 
sented in the tribe lie was among, the 
memben of that clan or gens usoally 
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greeted him as a brother antl exti^nded 
tneir protection over htm. Anotlu r de- 
fense for the 8tranp;er was — what with 
civilizeil |>e<)ple is one of the hivt guaran- 
ties againi^t war — the fe^r f>f difltiirl>ing or 
deflecting trade. II he brought among 
them certnln mnch-demred cominodltic*, 
tilt- lirst iiMpnlse miu'ht l)^ In take tlii'M- 
from him bv force and >( izi' or destroy 
hm penmn, oat it would ijuickly be seen 
Ijy wi-iiT hoadn that tht- sonrci' of fiirfh^T 
8ui>pUe4^ of this kind might thereby t>e 
imperiled, if not entin>ly cutoff. If noth> 
ing were to be ha'l from tlio Mtranger, he 
might be entirely ignored. And dually, 
the exbtenoe of • higher ethicid feelfaig 
toward strangers, even when there was 
apparently no seli-interest to l>e msrve*! 
in extending hofl|Mtality, is often in 
evidt'iire. There are not wanting stories 
ui gn at misfortune overtiiking one who 
refused hospitality to a person in distress, 
and of great gtHxl fortune accruing to liim 
who offered succor. 

At the sjune time the attitude assnmeil 
toward a person thrown among Indians 
too far from his own people to l>e pro- 
tected by aiiv ulterior hopes or fears mi 
Uie part of his captors was usually that 
of master to slave. This was particu- 
larly the ca-e oil tlie N. Pacific cnast, 
where slavery was an iustitution. ThiLs 
John Jewitt, at the beginning' <.f the 19th 
century, %v!i.« j>reserve<l as a slave by the 
^I'ootka eiik'f Maquinna, because he wu.s 
an ironworker and would l)e valuable 

})rr)|>crty. Most of the other whitc^f' who 
ell into the hamis of Intliaus on this 
<»«stwere treateil in a similar manner. 

Themajority of captives, however, were 
those taken in war. These were consid- 
ered to have forfeited their lives and to 
have been actually dead as to their pre- 
vious existence. It was often thontrht 
that the captive's sui)ernatural helfKT liad 
been det^troyed or made to submit to that 
of the captor, though where not put to 
ileath with torture to satisfy the victor's 
desire for rcveuf^u and to give the cap- 
tive an op^xirttinityto show his fortitude, 
hie iiiiu'lit in a way he n>lM>ni by under^ 
going a form of adoption. 

It is learned from the numerous ac- 
counts of uhite persons who had been 
taken by Indians that the principal im- 
mediate hardstupethey endurinl were due 
to the rapiil nioveuients of their capti^rs 
in onler to escjipe pursuers, and the 4:011- 
tinual threats to which they were sub- 
jected. These threats were not usually 
irarriwl out, however, unless they at- 
tt iiipted escajH" or were unable to keep 
up witii the band, or unless the band 
was pursued too hotly. Each person 
taken wan con^idered the ])roi>erty of tin; 
one who first laid hands on bim, and the 
chancter of this individuat had much to 



do in determining the extent of his hanl- 
Bbipa. When two or more claimed a 
prisoner he was sotnetimes kept by all 
conjointly, but sometimes they settle*! 
the c«mtroversy by torturing him to death 
on tbe spot. The rapid retreat of a war 
party horf particularly hanl upon women 
and iliildren, yvt a lertain amount of 
conaideratioQ wa« often shown them. 
Sometimes the male captives were a1- 
loweil to liel]) them along, sonietinies 
they were drawn on an improvitMMl sletl^^ 
or tmvois, and, if there were horses m 
the party tho«e might lie placed at their 
disposal, while one instance is recorded 
in which the child of a female captive t 
was carrie<l liy her master for several 
days. It in worthy of remark that the 
honor of a white woman was almost al- 
ways respe<*te<l by her captors among the 
tribes e. of the Mississippi; but w. of 
that limit, on the plains, in the Columbia 
r. region, and in the S. W., the contrary 
was often the case. 

Among the eantern trihes. on arriving' 
at the village a dance was helil. at which 
the captives were expected to i.lav a con- 
Hpicuouj' part. They w ere often placcfl in 
tue center of a circle of dancers, were 
eometimee compelled to sing and dance 
also, atid a feu were n-Jiially subjected to 
revolting tortures and linally hnnieit at 
the stake. Instances of cannibalism are 
recorded in connet-tinn with thes<- ilancea 
after the return from war, and auiong 
some of the Texas and Louisiana triliee 
this dis{K>sition of the iKnlies of cai>tives 
appears to have been something more 
than occaaioual. The Iroquois, some A 1- 
gontjuians, and several western tril)es 
force* J prisoners to run between two 
lines of jxHtple armed with clul^s, toma- 
hawks, and other weapons, and spared, 
at least temporarily, thoee who reached 
tlie chiefs house, a certain |)Ost, or ."ome 
other goal. Among many other tribes an 
«"ica|»e<l captive who reached the chiefs 
li ;i ' was reunrili I n - safe, while the 
Cref k. peace town.-- also secured immunity 
from pursuit to the persons who entared 
them. Offering fooii to a visitor was nsu- 
ally equivalent to extending the host's 
protection over bim. 

From the cxj>enonce8 of the Spaniard 
Juan Ortiz, taken prisoner by the Flor- 
ida chief Ucita, in 1528, aa well as 
tliosi of other whiti's, it would appear 
that captives were sometimes hela in 
a st)rt of bondage elsewhere than on 
the N. Pacific coast, but usually where 
their lives were sparpd they were held 
for nitisoiii or adopteil into the tribe. J. 
O. Dorbey says of some Siouan tribes, 
however, that their captives were allowed 
eitlier to tr^ home or settle anioiitr them- 
selves, but were neither tortured nor r^- 
larly adopted. Although the costom 
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among the eaatem Indians of holding 
white prisoneni for nunom dates from 

carl}' tittH's, it i.i qiK-Mtionable whether it 
was founded on altoriginal UHa^re. The 
nnsomiiig or sale of captivefl, however, 
was ro!iimon ariKmj? fho Plains and S. W. 
tribe«, while the custom of ranfjouiinp 
slaves on the n. Pacific coast wm cer- 
tainly pre-Columbian. Inmost lA North 
America, however, it was prolxibly a rare 
procedure, especially since many triljes 
are said to have dbowned any person who 
once had been taken prisoner. Doubt- 
lees it beoinie common in dealing: with 
white captives owing to the difficalty of 
* feeondUngr adult whites to Indian lif^ 
and custoni!^. while captivoH taken from 
another tribe no doubt settled down into 
their new relationships and sorroondings 
very contentedly. 

T^he usual object in thus adojitin^r a 
prisoner was that he might fill the jilace 
of someone who had di(*il, and it is af- 
firmed by one writer that, whatever his 
own chaiMler, he was treated exactly ts 
if he po«8e8J<ed the character of liis pre- 
det-eHwr. John <jvle«, who wa>J rap- 
turetl by the Abnaki in 1689, infonnn uh 
that a prisoner was brought out to be 
beaten and torture<l during the war 
dances unless his master paid over a cer- 
taio amount of property. Women and 
children were generally preserved and 

adopted, tllough there are instanees in 
which white women were tortured to 
death, and it is said of the TTte that fe> 
male captives from other Indian trihef* 
were given over to the women to be tor- 
tured, while male prisonen who had dis- 
tincrtiiphed themselves wcro sometimes 
dismissed unhurt. Among tribes pos- 
SOBsii^ clans the adoption of captured 
women waf of ppfrial iiiii«irtanee, m it 
often re,«ulted in the furuiation of a new 
clan from their descendants. Such, no 
doubt, was the origin of the Zufli and 
Mexican clans of the Navaho. The ITte 
clan of the latter was recruited by a sys- 
tenwtic capture and purchase of Ute girls 
nndertalcen with the object of supply- 
ing the Irihe with irixnl hasket makers 
(Culin). Among the Plains tribes cap- 
tives, especially children, weresotnetimes 
taken for the express purpose of heintr 
trained to the performance of certain 
oeremonial duties. Besides the num- 
berf of white persons carried away hy 
Indians an»l Hubtieijuently ranhoniiHl, it 
is evident fr<im all the accounts that 
have reache<l us that many of Knirlish, 
French, and Spanish descent were taken 
into the trilx? of their captors and, either 
because carried off w hen very young or be- 
canse they developed a taste for their new 
life, never returned. Some of these even 
rose to high potdtionsi, as in the case of a 
Frencbouui who became chief of the 



Attacapa, of a Mexican who is recorded 
as the most prominent and suoceesful war 

chief of the (^oin n rli in IHT*.', and (»f 
another Mexican still a man of inriuence 
among the Zuf\i. The prenent chief of 
the Comanche, Quanah Parker ((|. v. ), is 
the son of a captive American wt)inan. 
The confederatetl tril>e8 of Comanche, 
Kiowa, and Kiowa Apache still hold at 
least 50 a<lopte<l white captives, and it is 
probable that fully one-third nf the whole 
I>opulation have a traceable percentage 
of captive blood. The same is probably 
true in nearly equal messureof the Apache 
of Arizona. 

From Oregon to «. Alaska a different 
treatment of captives was brought about 
by the existence of a slave class. Since 
slaves were tiie most valuable proi>erty a 
man rotild ha\'e, the lives of those taken 
in war were alwavs snared unless such 
capt i \ es 1 1 ad committea some great i n J iiry 
to the victorious tribe that pmmpteti im- 
mediate revenge. Aft4:rthis they might 
be Itilled at any moment by their masters; 
hnt such a fate seldom overto<5k them 
until they grew too old to work, unless 
their masters be<"ame involved in a projv 
erty contest, or the i)eople of the town 
from which they had lieen taken had com- 
mitted depredations. Among the Tlingit, 
however, slaves were killed during mor- 
tuary feasts, and bodies of slaves were 
thrown into the holes dn^r fur the posts 
of a new house. Slave women, especialiy 
if thejr were known to be of noble oesoent, 
sometinies married their raptors and 1>p- 
canie free. Four prominent llaida clans 
and one clan among the Trimshian are 
paid to have originate •(! from marriajres r»f 
tlti8 kind, while another prominent iiaida 
clan was calletl "the Slaves," though it 
is impossilile to sa\' wliether they were 
descended from slaves or whetlier the 
term is applied ironically. 'Whether male 
nlaves ever rose to a high position is doubt- 
ful, owing to the strong caste system that 
here nrevaileti. Insteadfif receiving com- 
mendation, a slave who had escaped suf- 
fered a certain opprobrium which could 
be removed only liy the expenditure of 
a great amount of property. At the same 
time it is related of the greatest Bkide^ 
prate chief that he had been enslaved in 
his youth. 

Consult Baker, True Stories of New 
Enirland Cajdives, 1Sr>7: l>rake, Indian 
Captivities, lisbl; iiastnmu, beven aiul 
Nine Years among the Camanches an<l 
Apaches, 1874; (Jentt.'of Klvas. in Hak- 
luyt Soc. Publ., IX, 1H.'>1; Ilani.>^, Lile of 
Horatio Jones, 1903; Herrick, Indian 
Narr., 1H54; Hunter, Captivity among the 
Indians, 1823; .lohnstcm, Incidents attend- 
ing the Capture, etc., of Charles lohn 
ston, 1827; Kelly, Narr. of Captivity 
among the Sioux, 1880; Larimer, Cai>- 
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ture and Kscapc, or Life amon^ tlu- Sioux, 
1H70; Ivw, Throe Yeus amouK tlie C:i- 
manchoM, 1859; Mooney in 17th K«'p. B. 
A. E., 1898; Relation of Alvar Nuflez 
C'al)ev»i<le Vaca, B. Htnitli transl., 1H71; 
tieveranre (p<i.), Captivity of B«nj. Gil- 
bert, 1901; .S|H'iirH (t'<l. ), Dangers and 
Sufferings of KolxTt p:a><tl)urn, 1904; 
Spencer, Indian Captivity, LSlHi 8trat- 
ton, Captivity of the the Oatman Gfrls, 
isr>7: Tanner, Narr. of Captivity, is:{(). 
StHj Adoutioti, CanniixUuniij (Jmizdros^ 
Ordeabf SUtvery, War and War discipline. 

(j. R. H. ) 

Caraafeonaa (' it is a laiige tree' ). One 
of the chief pAlimded towns of the Gones* 
toga, which in ]»5ir> was situattvl short 
days' journey from the fort of the Iro- 

?iioi8 attacked by Channfilain in that year, 
t wan nrobahly on tlie site of the jirt'wnt 
Waverly, N. Y., and the pah.'^e attacked 
was perhaiis near the pre*ient Liverpool, 
on the E. niiic i)f ( hiniida^ralakc. (i.n.h.h. ) 

Carapoa (pohsibly a cuntracliua of cum- 
pohoua, from eanmi 'raft,* po 'in,' houa 
•honse* = * house on raftf or cnrapohueye 
'to >ro into raft>i.'— Uuelna). An ancient 
settlement, ap^tarently of the Tehueco or 
tlw Cahita, situated near El Fuerte, 
which is on the k. l»nk of tlie Rio Fuerte, 
X. Sinaloa, Mexico. — Oroaco y Berra, 
Geog., 332, 18t>4. 

OarMMn. A former villagi>, preauni- 
alily OjHtanoan, oonnwted with Dolores 
mission, 8an Francisco, Cal.— Taylor in 
Oal. Fanner, Oct 18, 1861. 

Carcajou. The Canadian French form 
of tlie Algunquian (Moutagnais kar-korjoo) 
nameforthewolTerene(<^iloftMett«). The 
Chippewa (jirinQtrntinr (l'arair;0, (/"in- 
gwau'-ah -ga ( Tanner J , Uie Cree quujvuibUch 
(Mackenzie), kikkwAhAktg (Lacombe), 
qufeqnehatch (Dohlw), the Alponkin (jwin- 
yMYi/i<7f'{CufX] ),and (/uick/uitch,(jui(iuihalcli, 
etc. , of variolic authors, are parallels. By 
a freak of jmpular etymolojjy this animal 
nn eived tlie name of "glutt<»n." Its Fin- 
nish name is fi:rl-friit», ' dweller among 
ro4-kH,' corrupted by the Germans into 
vieljrajus, 'j;hitton.' The name carcajou 
baa been mcorrectly appHed to several 
animals. For iuftanco, Charlevoix, in 
deH<Tihing one of the enemiea of the deer, 
says the most cruel is " the carcajou or 

Sluincajou, a kind of cat, with a tail so 
qng that it twists it several times around 
hislKxly," a desc ription taken evidently 
not from nature, but from the Algonquian 
myth of the flre-dra^n. Among the 
Canadian French dinhlf tks hols is also a 
name of this little beast. (j. k. b. h. ) 

Ouriinal points. See Cblor gynUtolitm, 
Cnt9, Oritiitatioii. 

Oarfarav. An ancient pueldo of the 
Tiffua, refmnoe to whkli li made in the 
folk'tales of that people. Sapposed to 



have been situat*<i k. of the Rio Grande 
in New Mexico, l)eyon<l the saline 
lakes. — r>anilelier (after Lummis) in 
Arch. Inst. Tapers, iv, 2.')5, 1H92. 
Oar-far-Ay. — Ibid. 

Carhagoulia ('in the forust.' — Hewitt). 
A Hnron village in Tiny tp., about 2 m. 

N. \v. (if I.a Fontaine, Ontario, alKuit 1640. 

Carhacouk. — C I iii 1 1 1 pi a i n O <»15 ) , CEu vre!<, i v . 28, 1870. 
Carracouha.— Sinn. Cath. Miw*., Ut6, IK'A. Caite- 
foiia.— EKh;. of lt'>;i7 in .MarKry, DC-c, i. 3. 1878. 

Cariboa. The connnon name of the 
American reindeer, of which there are 
two chief species, the woodland caribou 
{linngifer rarihoti) and the harrvn-emund 
caribou Ui. arctictts). The word came 
into E^lish from tihe French of Ouiada, 
in whitMi it is old, Sai?ard- Th/'odat u.sing 
it in 1632. JoHselyn has the Quinuipiac 
form maccarib and the synonym pofimo* 
The origin of the word in .seen in the cog- 
nate Micmac ;t^/i6u and the Pa^^aaula- 
quoddy megoTip^ the mune of this animal 
in thc^o eastern Alironquian dialects. 
According to Gati<chet (Bull. Free Mus. 
Sci. and Art, Phila., ii, 191, 1900) these 
words signify 'pawer* or Vcrat< her,' the 
animal l>eing S4> calle<l from its habit of 
shoveling the nnow with its toielegi to 
find the food covered by snow. In 
Micmac ;fa/tW mtU-xadigd means ' the 
caribou is scratching or shoveling.' 
Formerly the word was often spelled 
cariboo, which gave name to the Cariboo 
district in British Colund)ia, famous for 
its gold mines, and other places in Canada 
and the United States. (a. r. o. ) 

Caribous. Won^l, in 1769 (Hawkins, 
Missions, 361, 1845), speaks of the "Mic* 
macs, Marashitee flilalecite}, anB Oirrl- 
hons, tlie three tribes of Xew Bruns- 
wick," as all understanding the Micmac 
language. Probably the Abnaki or a 
I»art of tlipin, as one of their gentes IS 
the Magu"leboo, or CariV>ou. 

Oariehio (garirJiic, 'where there are 
houses.' — Tjiiiiholtz). A fonner Tara- 
huniare si-ttlement K. of Kio Nonoava, 
the upper fork of Rio Oomdios, lat. 27^ 
5(y, long. 107^, about 72 m. S. of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico. Although often visited by 
the Taralumiare, the place is now thor- 
oughly Mcxicanize<l. In the neighbor- 
hood are numerous Tarahumare burial 
caves. ( A. n. ) 

Oariehio. — < )n>zr<t y iJorm, (tcop., 'sni, \^\4. Ouaai- 
earlehic— ZHpata (167h) in Hist. .Mex., 4tha, 
ni. :«l'y, 1h.">7. Jeaua Carichic".— Ibid., 324. 

Carises (prohably Span, carrizo, 'reed 
grass'). One of a numlx>r of trilx's for- 
merly occupying thecountrv from Buena 
Vista and Carises lakes an^ Kern r. to 
the Sierra Nevada and Coast range, Cal. 
By treaty of June 10, 1851, thev reserved 
a tract betwinm Tejon pass ana Kern r., 
and ceded the remainder of their lands 
to the United States. Native name un- 
known. Judging by locality and associa^ 
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tionn they were probably Mari{MWRii, 
though powiblv Sli«ihone«n. 8«« Bar- 
bour (1852) in .Sen. K\. !).»•. 1. ^2-1 r..n^., 

rc. mm., 25tf, 1853; Koyce iu 18th K«p. 
A. E.| 782f IflOO. 

Carlanet (socilleil from Curlana, their 
chief). A baud of Jii-arilta who in 171V>- 
24 were on Arkanwis r , n. k. of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. I n:iinielier in Ar. h. Inwt. ]\\- 
pere, V, 197, aotv, 18iH); liaucroit, 
Aril, and N. Mex., 23B, 1889). Oroaco y 
H4MTa ( ii'ou , I*^'"'^ ) I'lawscfl them aa a 

i»art ot the K»ra<»n Apuehe. 
.pacbM OkrlftBM.— HnndeUcr In Arch. Iniit. Fa- 
pen, V, 197. note, 18W. 

Oarliala IdiooL Th« first nonrcfterva- 
tion sehcMil t -taMislit ^ bv tht- <iovt'rii- 
meat was that of Carlitile, I'a., which had 
itn incepdon in the efforts of Oen. R H. 
Pratt, i . S. A., ulicii a lieutenant in 
charge of Indian prit*<)iit*r6s >»i v\ttr at St 
Aufnistine, Fhu, from May 11, 1875, to 
Apr 11 1S7«. When the release of thes« 
priKiiierH was ordered, 22 of the young 
men were led to aak for further »'.hu a- 
tion, agreeing to remain in the H. 3 
veari) longer if thej »>oultl atteixl scliooi. 
Theae were plactHl in 8<'hiMilHtIIanii't<>ii, 
Va., and wvemi oflier plaeen. On 8ej>t. 
ti, 187y, an order wius ifmunl tranKferring 
the Oarliale Bamu k^, I'a., comprising 27 
acres, from the War Department to the 
Department of the Interior for Indian 
fMihool purposes, pending action by Con- 
greflH oti a bill to establish hucIi an instita- 
tion. The bill becamea law July. n, 1882. 

On Sept. 6, 1879, having he* n ..rdered 
to report to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Lient Pnitt was directed to eatahliah a 
m Ikh.I at (\irli9le and sdm to jin»-eod tn 
Dakota and Indian Ter. for the puri»o»e 
of obfadning pupils. Hy the end of Octo- 
ber he had gathered \ 'M'y Indianfi from the 
Boi^bud, Pine Ridge, and other agencies, 
and, with It of the lormer Florida prinon- 
era from Hampton, the Bcbool waa for- 
mally opened ^ov. 1, 1879. 

Year after year ainoe this modest be> 
ginningthe Hctiool has steadily |>n)irros^cd, 
until ita pret»ent (1905) eni\»lhiient is 
1,000 pupilH. Since the foundation of the 
iK^hool nearly every triln' in the Tnited 
States haw ha<i representatives on it« rolls, 
and at the preaent time papils from the 
following tril>es are in nttencjani-e: 
Apache, Arapaho, Arikara, Ai^iiniboin, 
Bannock, Caado, Catawba, ( 'ayuga, Cher- 
okee, Cavupe, Cheyenne, Chinook, Chip- 
jH-wa, Choctiiw, Clallam, Comanche, 
Crow, Dalles, Delaware. "Digger," 
"Groeventre," Iroauoit*, Kickapoo, Kla- 
math, Man(Ian, Ma«hpee, Menominee, 
MiHHion, Mohawk, Miami, Nez Perc«', 
Okinagan, Omaha, Oneida, Onondaga, 
Onage. Ottawa, Paiute, Papago, Pawnee, 
Penobscot, Piegan, Peoria, Pit Ivuer, 
Pima, Potawatomi, Pueblo, Bauk and 



Fox, Saupoil, iSeneca, Bbawuee, Shivwita, 
Sfaoahonf, Silets, Sioux, Stockbridge, St 

KegiH, Tonawanda, Tuscamra, rnijxjua, 
Ute, WallawalliL Wicliita, Winnebago, 
Wyandot, Wailaai, Yokuia Pomo, Yuma, 
ami /'Tf i Tliere are alf*o in attendance 
«>8 Alaskans of various tril)es. 

In the words of (len. Pratt, the aim of 
the srli<»ol "has been tn teaeh I'n-^dish 
ami give a primary edii<alion aiid a 
knowledge of some conn I ion and ]>ractical 
indiwtry and means of self-f<upi>ort among 
civilize*! i>eopIe. To this end n^gular 
flho|Ni ana farma were provide<l, where 
the jirineipal mechanical arts and farm- 
ing: are t^iUfiht the lx>ys, and the girls 
taught c<M>king, sewing, laundry, and 
housework," In jtursuam^ of this policy 
every inducenient was offered to retain 
pupils, to j)revent their return t<> ri'serva- 
tion lii^ and to aid them to make for 
themaelvea a place among the people of 
the K. In his first annual report on 
the conduct of the school, LieuL I'ratt 
annonnced that 2 boys and 1 girl bad 
Iteen place<l in the families of prosjH^rous 
citizens of Massachusetts, and subae- 
^uently that 5 ffirls and 16 bovs bad 
IoiiikI homes with white families in the 
vicinity of Carlisle dnriag the summer 
months, thus enabling them by tlin'ct 
example atnl association to learn the 
ways of civilization. Thiis was the com- 
mencement of the "outing system" that 
has come to !>»• a distinctive civili/iug 
feature not only of the Carlisle school 
but of the Indian school service gener- 
ally. While thus employwl the pupils 
attend the public schools whenever i>o8- 
sible, aii<l by asso<'iation w ith white pupils 
in clas>^>s and games also acquire an ac- 
(^uaintance witli civilize*! ways. In addi- 
tion to them^ ailvantagi* the outing pupil 
is pud a stipulated sum for his labor, 
which tenda tomake him ae1f>rciUantand 
impresses on him the value of lime and 
work. Of the thousand pupils at Car- 
lisle at least half are placed at *'outin^" 

I iring different porioda and for varying 
terms. An outing agent is employed, 
who virits the pupils at intervals m their 

temporary homes, ■ !i-erves their condnrt 
and progress, and looks after tlieir wel- 
fare. Frequent reports are re<iuin»d by 
the school manaeonirnt from both em- 
ployer and pupil, thuH keeping each in 
clow touch with tlie school. The extent 
and success of the "onting system" since 
its inception is shown in the following 
table: 



Adinitt<Ml during years 6,170 

DlM-harKed durliiK25>'CHr!i.. 4,210 

Ou rollH during AkbI year 1804 1,(167 

Outini;<*. fiacal year IMM: Girl*. 4tf ; lM^. 

^gf^ 924 

Otitliigs diirioff ' n 'yei^m airii' t^TUi 

bovf. r>,llM 8,332 

fitiideiitv i-arn(nK8, 1'JW 8i<4, 970 



StudentB' MmiiigvduiliiglAitldyeaiB.. $850,961 
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Supplementing the outing system, the 
school conducts a bank, with which each 
Htudent hae an account that may be drawn 
upon under proper supervision. By this 
means practical instruction in finance is 
given. 

Notwithstanding the efforts of the 
echwjl to induce its eraduatee to remain 
in the £. instead of returning to their 
reservation honien, the plan has not been 
eucceseful and lias therefore nerfHsitatcd 
a clian^ in hanuony with the condi- 
tions. Training saited to mechanical 
puriiuitfl is givt n all male pupils who 
give promise of bvcomijigetlicicnt workers 
at the different trades, and a plan is in 
pn L'n -s tn train ^^irls ixs professional 
nurses, several graduates having already 
adonted this oocnpation as a means of 

livelihond. 

From its organization the aiai of the 
school has l^en to give Indian youth a 
practical productive training. Fami 
work for tlie boys and houm'w ork for the 
girls under the outing Bvstem are the 
best types, but the school goes farther, 
and ita curriculum is hasod un the plan 
of giving that pnMluctive training wiiich 
is best atlapted to the abilities of the iudi- 
vidnal pupils. At the school itself there 
are two large farnis, and well-ecinippeci 
shops in which regular trades are taught 
by competent instructora. All the cloth- 
ing of the school is niannfactnred by the 
IraysinUie tailor shop, while in its ad- 
junct, the sewing room, the girls are 
taught nee<lU'W()rk. '^he carpenter fhoji 
furnishes tiie opportunity to learn the use 
of tools, which IS practically demonstrated 
in the erection of l)uildingsand in making 
re[)airs by the Itoys assigned to this trade. 
The blacksmith and wagon-making 8h<^ 
not only do the school work, hut mnnn- 
fai'ture su|>erior wagonn, etc., whicli are 
furnished to other schools and agencies, 
whiU» the harness shop is engaged in 
similar work ami pro<luction. The shoe 
shop, tin shop, pamt shop, and engineer- 
ing department attend to the needs of 
the scn<x)l in their respective branches. 
While the prodiu:tive labors of the stu- 
dents are maudy for the school, yet all 
8urr»his finds a ready market outside, in- 
cluditiL' other schoofs and agencies. The 
work of these branches is systematixed 
into a department under the control of a 
Buperintetident of indnstrics. 

The literary curriculum of Carlisle 
stops at that point where the student 
may enter the hiLrher grailes of (he pub- 
lic schools. Tlie policy is t^igivea broad 
common s<*hool education, leaving to the 
indtviflnal aiul his own resources any 
further development of his intellectual 
faculties. The literary and industrial 
curricula arc ?a c«)rrelate<l that when 
graduatcxi the average student is as fully 
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euuipjK'd as the average white boy to 
take up the stniggia for a iivelibood. 

During the 2ti yc^rs of its exi^^teneetbe 
Carlisle School has gra<luate'<l a large 
number of pupils, nian\ of whom are 
filUng responsiole positions in the busi- 
ness world and especially in the Indian 
wrvice, in which, during the fiscal year 
1903, 101 were employed in various 
capaHties from teachers to laborers, 
dr.iwinjj; a total of $46,300 in salaries. 
Others who have returned to their homes 
retain a fair portion of the civiliation 
ftci^uired at the srhool. 

Physical training indoor and out for 
boys and girls is ]>art of the life of the 
school, and a laree gymnasium furnishes 
ample facilities mr both sexi's. In ath- 
letics and sports the Indium poss<'>.ses de- 
cidetl capacity, an«l hasehall, haskethall, 
and football teams are regularly organ- 
ized, the last of which has held its own 
in many warmly rnntested games with 
representative teams of tlie principal col- 
leges and nniveflritiea. The Carlisle foot- 
ball team now Ims a national repnfjiri «n 
for its succes.'-t s and for clean, skiilnil 
plaving. 

"the Carlisle School l>and is an interest- 
ing feature of the s<*hool. Its members 
are selecteii from the various tril)e8 in 
attendimce, and under the leaderslup of 
Bennison and James Wheelock, Oneida 
Tn<lians, w as consi«lere<l among the best. 
The former wau not only a leader but a 
composer, and hte compositions were 
ren(fen'<l by his Tmlinn ynusicians in il 
manner tiiat hasdclighte*! large audiences 
in the principal American cities. 

The ('arli.>ile School produce<l the first 
paper printed by Indian boys. The print- 
ery was early established and hecatne a 
potent factor in the indu.«'trial develop- 
ment of the Htudentj<. The Fiiffiiin llflji' i, 
a small leaflet, was first pulilisheii, antl 
rittern Hnl a larger journal, The Rett Man, 
\N as issued. TiiOH" were later consolidateil 
under the title Jii'd Man and Helper, and 
reflecUnl the lif<' and policies of the 
school. The new management has con- 
tinoe<i the publication as a weekly under 
the name of The Arroir. The school 
printery is well equipped with presses 
an«l materials, and un«ier competent su- 
pervision the Ixjys produce a lame amount 
of job and |>amph1etwofk that is a credit 
to th( ir taste and industry. 

The buildings of the plant, although 
consisting of portions of the old militi^y 
barracks, liave furnished ad<(jnate ac- 
commodations for the thousands of pu- 
pils who have been enrol }e<l. Besi«l€« 
the superinfeiidcnt, the school has 7^ in- 
structors, clerks, and other ein|»loyees. 

General Pratt remained in charge of 
flieschiko] ffiiin its orL'aiiix.atioti until his 
retirement from the superiutcudency, 
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June SO, lfl04, when he was enooeeded 

bv Maj. (then Capt. ) William A. Mercer, 
\j. 8. A. See Juducation. (j. h. U.) 

CanuHMli. A Nitinat villag^ near Bo- 
nilla pt., s. w. coaHt of Vancouver i<l.; 
46 in iy02.— Can. Ind. A££., 264, 

Carmel. A Moravian tni-'^iion at the 
mouth of Nushagak r., Alaska (Bruce^ 
Alai<ka, map, 1886); pop. 180 in 1800, 
381 in 1900. 

Carolina tea. See Black drink. 

Garomanie [ ' walking tttltle ' ) • An un- 
identified Winnebajjo gens. — McKennev 
and Hall, Ind. Tribes, i, 315; ii, 2m», laW. 

Carriio (Span.: 'reed grass,' Phrag- 
miie* ammunu). Asmall band of Apache, 
f)Tob«bly the clan Klokadakaydn, ' Car- 
rizit or Arrow-rccd jx'ojilc,' i(. \. Tlu- 
name is also applied to a Navabo locality 
and to thoee Indiang living about Car- 
rizo nita., n. e. Ariz. fCortez, 1790. in 
Pac, R. K. Rep., iii, pt 3, 119, 1850). 
In the latter case it has no ethnic eignifi- 
rant(\ 

C*ri*o.— Bolltit-rt in Jour. Ethtiol. Soc. lynid., ii. 
126r>. IH.'W (mWprinl). OuriMlleiM.— HamilUtn, 
Mexican Handt>4H>k. 48. 1h>« ( probably the sam»''i 

Carriso. The Coalmiltccan Indiana !h 
tween Camarg^ and Mututnoras and along 
theOnlf coast in M. b. Tainauli(>a8, Mexico, 
inclwlingthe reninant'iof theComecrudo, 
Pinto or Pakawa, Tejon, (Jotooatn, and 
Oaean Chtquitait tribes orhando, mthered 
almnt ('liart-o K,'^c( niilii!< >; so calltMl com- 

erelieuBively by the white MexicaiiH in 
iterytfarB. Preyione to 1886, according to 
fSats.-hft, w Iv • visited the rcL'ioii in that 
year, tiieyuwt^l the ( 'oinecrudo and Mexi- 
can-Spanish languages, and he found that 
of tlif 'AO or .">.'> tlicii living frarrdv 10 
re iiieailjcnMi auyUiing of their native 
tongue. They repudiated the naiin' 
Carrizo, calling thcuiselvcH GoinccriKlo. 
It Is i»rol>al)le that the CohumtuiIo vv;w 
the niling tril>tf repre.«ented in the group. 
The la-^t chief electctl by them was ilar- 
oelitio, who died U'fon* 1H5«». This ex- 

Slains the later une of tli«' name, tmt 
>roxeo y Berra (lieoa., ;»H, 308, 18t>4) 
and Mota Padilla (Hist de la Conq., 
1742, Ixix, ]9,70) nK'Dtion flicni as a 
distinct tribe, the former statins tliat the^ 
were common to Coahnila and Tamanli- 
pa^. It appearji, hi>wev('r, tliat tin- nanir 
Carrizx* wa-s applied to t!ie Comccrmlo 
(q. V. ) at this earlier date, and that it has 
gt*nerally been usetl a«synonytin iiis thcn'- 
with. 'riie Carrizos are known to the 
Kiowa and the Tonkawa as the *fihiH>- 
let* j»eoplt',' liecau.«e they wore scandals 
in>"tead of ujoccasins. Some Carrizo cap- 
tiveaftill live among the Kiowa. 
OomeerudoB.— I'hde. Dk- Ltiiidcr. 120, ISS. J861. 
Dohe'ako.— Mnonoy in 17th Kep. K. .\. K..^ 400. 
IfW I !<h(K?lw» jH-'oplc': Kiowa nnmei. KaMo.— 
(iatJH-het. Tonkawa M.'*.. B. A. K.. iSM iTonkuwa 
nanae). Xi'sWito.— Mooaey. of>. cit. tanoUttr 
Kk»wa name, same mowlngr). Vi^aat.— Pimett- 



tel. Cuadro Dcscr., II. 847, 1865 (jfiveJi as a Co- 
mnnrhe dlvislou, but really the Comanche nume 
for the Carrizo: "sboelesR people.'— j. m.). ftiUH 
tahtorc.— Ibid. Ti'ata'tahenko.— Mooney, op. eit. 
(another Kiowa name, mime meauinK) . 

Camaiia. A tribe of 96 individuals, 
mentioned as on Ft Tejon res. , s. central 
Cal , in 1862. Tin y were probaMy Sho- 
sbonean or Maripo^an. — Wentworth in 
Ind. Aff. Rep., 324, 1862. 

Bierra — V,'i'nr \'i i Ttli, iliiil, 

Carving, i^vi^ Ail , ^it:ulplurc, Wuod-work. 

Casa Blanea (Span.: 'white houm'). 
Formerly a Hummer village of the I^aguna 
tribe, but now permanently inhabited; 
situate<l 4^ m. w. of Lagnna pueblo, Val« 
encia co., N. Mex. 

OaM Blanco. — DonaldHon. Moqui l*ueblo Indfl., 
123. lH9«(mif«print). Plir-tyi-tyi-ya,— HmlKe. field 
note>i, B. A. E., 1895 (proi)€r name: 'edge of the 
hJll oatb« west'). Pu-ait-yit-ohOb^Hodge (fide 
Ptadt) tn Am. Anthrop . i v. m, im. 

Caaa Blanca (^^o (-ailed on account of a 
pueblo ruin in the vicinity; see CUcKt 
M(mtezHnm) . A Pima village t^nsiHting of 
about 50 scarterM^l house) on (liUir.. p. 
Ariz. It cuutviined 5115 inhabitants in 
1H58 an.l :U.^ in ISlil). 

Oaaa BUnca. — Hailcv in Ind. All. Rep.. 1<;.iS 
Va'-aki.-Uu-,-.. ll. Pima MS.. B. V. K . |h, i.Hrj 
(Pimanamc: 'aacleat liouMi'). VaVak.— .Stout 
in Ind. Aff. Rep. 1671, 89, 1CI78 (pnriNiblr the 

^ame (. 

Casa Blanca. \ ruined oliff pueblo in 

Canyon dv Clielly, in tlie jm'wnt Xavaho 
country, v. k. Ariz. — Wheeler .Survev 
Rep., VI 1. -MA, 1879. 

Cata Chiqnita (Span.: '^mall house'). 
A small niine<i pueblo U m. w. of Pueblo 
Bonito, on the n. vide of the arroyo, 
against the mesa wall, in Chaco canyon. 
N*. w. N. Mex. It !n in the form of a etolid 
parallelogram, 7>v l)y 63 ft. .\ consider- 
able nart of the building was occupied 
by 2 large circular kivas. The moms on 
the u'rouml floor were mofstly ahonta by 8 
It. in dimension. The pueblo was origi- 
nally 4 stories high, but ie now in a very 
niinou.-i condition, although Huch wbIIh 
m rcitmiii ntanding display excellent 
workmaniihip, a well-preserved corner 
being found true to the square and plum- 
met. ( K. L. H. ) 

Casa del Eoo (Span.: 'house of the 
echo' ). A large cliff village in San Jnan 
cjinvon, H. I'tah, 12 m. below the mouth 
of Nbmtezuma canyon. Descrilied by 
(iaimett in Pop. iSci. Mo., 671, Mar., 1880; 
llardacrein Scribner's Mag., 274, Dec., 
1878; Jackson in 10th Rep. Ilayden 8ttr> 
vey, 420, 1879. 

Caaa Orande (Span.: 'great house'). 
Tlie ]irinci]>al hitructure ot an extensive 
|)rehiHtoric ruined pueblo i m. s. of (iilar., 
9 in. s. w. from Florence, Final co., Arias. 
It wan first mentioned bv the Jesuit 
Father Eu.sebio Kirio. or kuehne, \* lio 
said mass within it- walls in Nov., 1694, 
and who again viniteil it in KJHT ;iiid 1699. 
In Kino's time the gre^t house wa.s of 4 
stories but roofless, and its condition 
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wan muclt the same about 1762, when wien 
by the author (»f the anonymous Kudo 
Ensayo. Its conntruction is of the pm 
tyjH.', i. e., the walls, 'A to n ft. thick, con- 
sist <>f liujre bhx'kH <tf a<iol>e mortar and 
pnivi'l mi>lde<l in place an«l allowed to 
dry hard, then snuK)the<l on the inner 
surface. The present height of the outer 
walls is 20 to 25 ft., accomnu^latinK 2 
storie.'^, while tlie central part or tower, 



story, iH 28 to .SO 
The hou% nieas- 




formin^ an additional 
ft. al>ove the j?roun<l. 
ures4:ibyMft., 
with 5 rooms in 
its ground plan, 
('ana (irande 
wa.s alsf» visited 
Oct. 81, 177'i, by 
Father Pe<lro 
Font, who wn>te 
an excellent de- 
scription of it.s 
ap|»earance and 
mentions the 
outlying; struc- 
tures, then fairly 
|»re«;rve<l. F<»nt 
remarksthatthc 
t'usa (irande it- 
self nieasure* 150 
by 70ft., and in- 
fers that its l)eams (4 or 5 in. thick), ap- 
parently of pine, must have be«'n carried 
20 m., while the water supply for the set- 
tlement wjiH conveyc<l from the river bv 
means of a catial. At this date the buihf- 
in>; was of .S stori<'s, thou|j;h the nei|ihlM)r- 
in^r Pima informcil Font that there had 
l>een4. Thecelebrated ruins were visite<l 
77 years later (July 12, IH.52) by J. K. 
Bartlett, wh(»se description in<Hcates little 
change in the main structure sincethetime 
of Font, although all but 2 of 
the outlying buildings bail 
l>een redu<vd to mounds. By 
a*'t of Conuretvs of Mar. 2, 
IHSM, $2,000 wa*t appropri- 
ated for the rei«ir of the 
Iniildiu^, ami the work wa.'^ 
Ijcrfonned under the din>c- 
tion of the Se<'retary of the 
Interior. Bv Kxecutive or- 
der of June '22, 1H»»2, under 
the j>rovisions of the same 
act, a tract of aljout J scj. ni 
ing the ruin, was reservi'd from sale or 
.u^-ttlement, and a custiKlian appointeil. 
The ori;.nn of this an«l of other prehis- 
tori«' pueblo jrroups in s. Arizona and 
N. CInhuahua is unknown. It has long 
Ix'en penuted to have been one of the 
places ot sojourn of the Nahna or Aztec 
m their migration from the n. to the val- 
ley of Mexico (whence the name 'Casa 
de Montezuma' ), and it has l)een mis- 
takeidy regarded by some writ<»rs as the 
Chichilticalli, or 'Ked ilouse,' of the 



ARIZONA. (miNOELCFF) 




Orou«io or 
Cam O r a k d I 

RUIM. (MiMDf- 
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t'hroniclers of Coronad«»'8 expedition in 
1540-42. The Pima, who have occupied 
the region from time immemorial, pre- 
serve a legen<i that it was constructe<l by 
one of their chiefs or deities named 
(/ivun«>, lience the name Civanoki, 
'house of Civano,' which they apply to 
it. This has le<l to the general Ivlief 
that these structures are the work of the 
ancestors of the Pima triln', notwithstand- 
ing their hi.storical habitations are of an 
entirely different character, l)eing circu- 
lar huts (»f grass 
or ree<ls, while 
their p<»ttery is 
far inferior in 
(piality and <lec- 
onition to that 
found in the 
Ca.«a (irande re- 
gion. It would 
stH'in moreprol>- 
al)le that thestt 
remains are «lue 
to some of the 
dansofthe pres- 
ent no|)iorZuni 
j>ueblos, one at 
least of the for- 
mer tribe trac- 
ing its origin to 
the "lan<l of the giant cjictus"— a |)lant 
characteri.«tic of the (iila valley. Before 
its w<M>dwork was taken away by relic 
hunters, Casa Grande showe<l evidencea 
of having Int'ii burned. 

^ Consult A|x)«itolicas Afanes, 252et8eq., 

1754; Banrlelier in Arch. Inst. Rej)., v, 

m, im), and .\rcli. In.«t. Pajx-rs. iv, 

439, lSii2; Bartlett, Pers. Narr., n, 

272-280, 1854; Cones, (iarc^^s Diary, i, 

89-101, 1900; Doc. Hist. Mex., 4th s., i, 

274-291, 18.5H; Kmory, Recon., 83, 1848; 

Fewkes in Jour. Am. Kth. and .Arch., ii, 

177-193, 1892; Mindeleff in 13th Rep. B. 

A. K., 289, 189(5, anil 15th Rej.. B. A. K., 

321, 1897; Rudo Knsayo ( 1 7(52) , 18<«, alw 

(Miiteras tninsl., 124,' 1894; Schoolcraft, 

In<l. TrilKJs, in, 301, 18.>3; Ternanx-a>m- 

{Min.s Voy., IX, 383, 1838. (f. w. h.) 

Oarft de Montezuma.— .J oh ax ton in Kinorv. Recon- 
nnlsnaniH'. 'im.. lH4>i (mixprint). Cua 6randa.— 
Browne, A|mrhe Country, iNiy. Oau 

Grande.— HiTiiul (1697) quote<l l)v Hancrofl. Ariz, 
and N. Mex., aVj. Ca^ayrande.— Jt-fferv!-. 

Am. AtltiH, niHp 177ti. Caaaa Orandaa.— Hnnl- 
iicrc in Sirit»nor's Monthly, I'TO. Hoc. 1m7h. 
Caaaa Orandea.— Mantfo i ]r>'.*7) <|noti><1 hv Coiui«. 
(;«rci'« Diary. I.y2, IWX). Caae^randi.— ('iaviRen>. 
Sioria dt'lla Cal., map, Hny. Chivano-ki. — K«n- 
dflliT in Mn»f. Wi-<<t. Hi^t.. fi<j7, S«'pi.. |>w»; 
(•hous<?r>f Civano' : I'ima name). Civano Xi.— 
Bandi'lit-r in Arth. Invt. PapiTx, in. 2.Y». 1S90 
(t'imaname). Oi-vano-Oi.— I^mlelier in Kovut* 
iVEthnojf., Ihn;. Oi vi-nd-qi.— Baixlelit'r 

in Arch. In.-t. Rop., v. sn, 1k>m (=.'CivflntV» 
hon<ie°). Grande Maiaon Site de Moctecnioma. — 
Temaux-Coniimtis. Vov., ix, IW. Great 

Rouiea.— nartictt. Pitm. Nurr., II, 272. 1H.'>4. Ball of 
Montezunia.— HnKlu-!). Doniphan'M Kxped.. 219, 
IHJH. Huia Tan If ontetuma. — ten Kate. Rei7.en 
in X. A., 162. l?*ri ( Duteli form: • Honseof Monte- 
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i'). Walttwi WomtoMiiiMw Tttimii Ciiiii 
Mos, voy., IX. 88S. 18S8 (French form). H«iaon 
IbtMBoaM.— FVtnt (1775), ibid., 383 (French 
forni). MeetMuma.— Ruilo Ensiiyo (17C'i), B. 

Smith's trunHl., 18, 1h*>;<. MiMion Montezuma 

FewkL-^ in Joiir. Am. Kth. and Arch.. ISO (lo- 
cally sooalltfd). Siwannoki.— ten Kate quoted 
in Arrh. Innt. Papers, v. VS2. inyO (fn)m Siwaiilti, 
• houfioof ,'^iwanno' I. Vit-qi.— Bandelier in Arch. 
In>.t. Rep.. V, K). IH'*4 ( ^* niin.' another I'lnni 
namo). Wak.— ten Rate. R.'iz.-n in N. A.. IfiO, 
188.'. (also Wakh and Wahki = ruin': Pima 
name). 

Om» Onmde. A ruined pueblo, meaa- 
oriD^ 68 by 220 ft., eituated a little below 
the junction of the Verde and Salt 
Mancopaco., s. Ariz, — Bell, New Trades, 
I, 190, 1800. 

Casalic. A rhiimashan village given 
in Cabrillo'ti narrative as near Pueblo de 
las Canoas (San Buenaventura), Oal., in 
1542. It \va.« plac'i'd by Taylorat Rcfiitrio, 
near Santa Harl»ara, and was also so lo- 
i^ated bv tlie Sun Baenaventan Indians 
in 1884. Cf. CoMxl. 

Oaaalit.— Clabrillo. Narr., in Smith, Col. Doc., 181, 
m7. OMSlin.— Taylor in Cal. Fannmr, Apr. 17, 
laat. ftaMtla.->Ibid., Apr. 24, 1MB. SmS'L-- 
H«Mliair, Bvenaventum MS. Tooab., B. A B., 
1884. 

Caia Montezuma (.Span.: ' Mnnfcztirna 
bouse,' also called Ca^a Blanca, 'white 
house'). A prehistoric ruin near the 
Pima villaget* on tlie Gila, .s. Ariz. Not 
to l>e confounded with Casa (irande nor 
with any other ruin, although the »iine 
name has* }n'en iudiscriniinately apulit'd 
to various cliff-dwellings, ancient pueuloH, 
etc, in 8. w. United States and v. w. 
Mexico, because of their supposed an- 
cient (KX'Upancv by the Aztec. ( k. w. ii. ) 
A-Tao-boo-mar-UB&.— Phc. K. U. Rep., ui. pt 
100, 1856 (Maricopa name). OuaBlanea.— Bell in 
Jour. Bttinol. Stk'. Lond., n. h.. i, i-SO. 1kC9. Oasa 
M w lMUia a. ~Ibid . Ho-ho-qdm.— Bandelier in 
AlCh. Innt. Rep., v. W. 1884 (Pima nanuM. Huoh- 
M-la^ook-TSAh^— Par. R. R. Rep., op. cit., 94 
(Plmn name). VI-pl-t«t.— Bandelier, op. ell. 
( ' Kreat )?randparent» ' ; another Pima name). 

Casa Morena (Span.: 'brown hou.se')- 
An ancient pueblo ruin of coti.'^iderable 
importance, nt«iated near the toi> of the 
c*:>ntinental divide in n. w. New Mexico. 
It is usually assigned to the Chaco canyon 
ffTonp, but this is assumed without evi- 
dence cxn-pt a? to oiitwanl api>earance. 
No excavations have been made and the 
ruin has not been described. It is built 
of sand-stone after the manner of the 
Chaco canyon i)ueblos. It i.^^ in the midst 
<rf the de}*ert, far from water, and not 
new any of the main trails, (b. l. h.) 

TIaatilii "-Hewett. fnf n. 1906 fNaraho name). 

Casa Binconada fSpaii.: 'comer hous*- ' ). 
A small pueblo ruin 600 yds. h. e. of Tnehlo 
Bonito, H. of the arroyo, at the foot of the 
wall of Chaco canyon, n w. N. Mcx. The 
building diil not contain more than 50 
rooma. Its most int«'n>Hting feature is an 
enornioMfs <loiihIe-walltMl kiva, the larj.'c'-t 
in the ( haco canyon group, iiietu^nrin'r 72 
ft. in diameter, therooniHof tht'i>ueblo l>e- 
ing built partially around it. The 2 walls 



were about in. thick, and portion>!itill 
stand from 10 to 12 ft. alxive the sur- 
rounding debris. Probably three-fourths 
of the klva wall are still standi ng, I je i ng of 
fine, well-.selected pandstone, smoothlv 
laid. Thirty-two niches, 16 bv 22 in., 14 
in. deep, smoothly finished and plastered, 
e.xtend around the interior of the kiva wail 
at regular intervals. The outer wall of the 
kiva is 8 ft. from the inner, the space be- 
tween Ix'ing divided into rooni.'s. The in- 
dications are that the building wasdevote«l 
to ceremonial rather than to domiciliary 
use. (e. l. n.) 

Casaa Cliiqaitas (Span.: 'small houses' 
A triln? supposed to nave been once affili- 
ated with the Carri/.o, a ( "oahtiiltccan 
tribe, but which in 1887 was said to l>e 
extinct. (a.s. a.) 

Casas Qrandes. A name applie<l to the 
miuH of the Franciscan mission of Con- 
cepcion, founded in 1780 by Fray Fran- 
cisco Garc('>8, near Yuraa, Aria. — -llardy, 
Travels in Mex., 355, 182H. 

Coioa (prob. Span, ciuvo, 'potsherd'). 
A Papago village, probably in I*ima co., 
8. Aris., with 90 familicflin 1865.— David- 
son in IikI. .\ff. licp.. i;55, 1865. 

CMoarba ( trans. ' white man ') . An un- 
identified Dakota tribe that lived 85 
leagueH u]> St. l*cters r. in 1804. — Orig. 
Jour. Lewin and Clark, i, 133, 1904. 

Oaaoel. A former Chumashan village 
near Santa Inez mission, Santa Barbara 

CO., Clil. Cf. < '<i.<<iliir. 

Cascol. -Tayli.r in Cal. Kamicr, 0< t. IH. Isjil. 
CasctHis, — liaL-R-ilet in Cliief Ellfr. Rep.. T>t. lU, 
>.i Caicen.— Tavlor in Cal. FarnnT. Slav 1, 

INW. Ca»oil.— Ibid. 2uail. -Ibid., Uct. 18, 1861. 

Casei. See Boaea, Seeeptadet. 

Ca«haw. A name of the crook-neck 
sauash, a species of pumpkin, Bartlett 
(l)ict. Americanisms, 104, 1S77) luu* 
"ca.«/«i»*, pomctiines spelt kenluiw (Al- 
^onkin), a puiii[)kin." The word occurs 
m Hariot (1590) aaermhaic; in Revt'rley 
(1705) as ca»hnii\ cmhaw^ etc. The iattco* 
uaes it as synonymous witii maeodk. The 
untruncated form, ecuxhaw, re[)reHents 
e^uhaw, from a Virginian dialect of 
Algonquian corresponding to the Cree 
askinliPHrnl the Delaware (i.-<kti.<(>pifn, wldch 
signify *it is raw or green.' According to 
Dr Wdliam Jones knxha is an old Chip- 
{H'wa teriti for 'hard shell.' (a. k. c. ) 

Casliiehtaak. A village, probably be- 
longing to the Munsee, situateil in 1738 
on Delaware r,, near the junction of 
tlie N. New Jersey state line. — Golden 
( 1738) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist, vi, 124, 

1S.'S5. 

Cashong. A small Seneni village nitu- 
ated in 1779 about 7 m. s. of the present 
piteof (Jeneva, N. Y.— Clark in Sullivan 
(1779), Ind. Kx|)ed., 1:50, note, 1887. 

Cashwah. A fonner Chumashan village 
at La Sinaguita (Cieneguita), about 3 m. 
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H. B. of Santa Barbara mision, Cal. It 
was still inhabited in 1876^ according to 

Griiin.-ll (infn, 1905). 

Cuhwah — Father Timono «|Uotf<l by Taj'- 

lor 111 Cal. Farmer, May 4, 1M60. Oiuffaita.— 
GatscUet in Chief Bnff. Sep., £60, 183S. 2hu.— 

Ibid. 

Casitoa. A CaUiwi villaj^e on tht* h. \v. 
coast of Florida, alKnit 1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir (ca. 1575), Smith trans., 19, 1854. 

Casnahaomo. A foriMerChumashan vil- 
laes at Santa Clara raucho, Ventura oo., 
Cfil.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, May 4, 1860. 

Casqai. An unidentified province and 
town, probably on lower Bt Francis r., 
B. Ark., visited by De Soto's army im- 
metiiately after crosxinn the Mia-^isnippi in 
1541. It is posf^ibly cognate with Aka"ze, 

a name for the Quapaw. 
Oasoia.— La Salle (1«W0), from De Soto Narr., in 
MnrKry, IW'f., n, %, 1877. Casoin.— Hennenin, 
New DiHrnv., :U1. Ifi98. Oaaque.— S<'h(K»lcraft. Ind. 
TrilHff, HI. 4M. 1853. Cawiui.— Oeutl. of Elvaa 
(l.W) in F'rench. HLst. Coll. I^., IfiO. 18A0. Ca»- 
quia.— .Maorry, D<^'., 1, 470, 1M75. Qaaflda.— (iar- 
i-ila.<«m> de la Vefra, Fla., 179. 1?23. loaaque.— Bied- 
ma in .Smith, Col. Doc. Fla.. i, W. Ih.^7. Yca«- 
qai.— Biedma iu HakluytSoc. Publ.. ix, 190, 1851. 

GaaiapMoak. Mentioned by Straehey 
( Va., (52, 1H49) a» a Powhatan trWte living 
on York or Pamnnkey r., alx>iit 1H12, and 
having 1(K) warriors. Not mentioned by 
Smith under this name, but probal)ly one 
of the trilHif aUnded to by him under 
another designation. 

Catse-t£te. See duhi*. 

Cassio berry. Tiie fruit of Viburnum 
o^m/M»),aplant of the honeysuckle fam- 
ily. The first part of this name is said to 
be of Indian orijrin. (a, f. c.) 

Casaotii. A "nation" living with the 
Kakinonba in 1701 on an island in Tcn- 
ne(«ee r. (Sanvole, 1701, in French, Hist. 
( .>!!. Ill, 2.38,1851). Possibly a part 
of the Kuaaati. 

Oistshans. A hnntinfr tribe of 5,000 
wiuls in 500 lod<^es. nientioiu 'l )>\ Clark 
as a Snake band, and by l.ew is and Clark 
also as speaking the Mitiitari (Atlrfna) 
lanjjuajre. The\ Hved on Yellowstone 
and Loup rs., and roame<l also on the 
Bighorn. Called also < iens des Va* he, a 
name piven to the .\nipaho, with whom 
they are .Hei'ininjjly identical. 
Caatabaaaa. M VIckar. Ili-' l I.<'\vifi and 

Clark, I. map. l'<\2. Ca»tahaniaR. W irclrn. A<t. 
U. A.. III. . '>«;•.•, Caa-t.i !i I r. 1 Kcwi-i aTnl 

Clark. ULvov., 10. \>*Ji: Ca»Upana». -lbid..:}«.. 
Paatannownaa,— Saniord, V. S.,el.xvi. isi'.). PasU- 
now-na.— BrurkenrldKe, Views of \m.. n-, Ihh. 

Castake. Onoof several trilH-s formerly 
occupying "the conntr>' from Buena Vista 
and Cannes [Kern] lakes and Kern r. to 
the Sierra Nevadaand Coa.-^t ran^re," Cal. 
By treaty of June 10, 1851, the.-e tribes 
reserved *a tract between Tejon pass and 
Kern r. and ee<le<l the icni.iiiider of their 
lands to tlie I nit*-*! Stales. In lM»i2they 
were report<'<l to numl)erl62 on Ft Tejon 
TVS. Probably Shoshonean, fhoiijrh j>os- 
sibly Mari(M>san or Chuinasiian. Ctistac 
lake, in the Tejon paas regicm, derives its 



name from this tribe and affords a farther 
clue to its former habitat. 
Oartaka.— Wentworth in Ind. Afl. Rep.. 825, IWi. 
Caa-take.— Barbour (1852) in Sen. Kx. Doc. 4. 32d 
Cong;^ spec, waa., 2S6, 1858. Oatagoa.— Taylor in 
Cal. CBinaer, June 96, 1862 (ntentloned aa in b. Ne- 
vada; eameT). Ontakaa.— Taylor in CaU Farmer, 
May 8, 1868. IirIIIm.— Wentwoitli In Ind. AH. 
Rep.. 825. 1882. 

Caati. A former Timu(]uanan settle- 
ment on the w. bank of St Johns r., Fla., 
not far from the mouth. — Laudonnidre 
(1564) in French, Hist ColL La., n. &, 906, 
1869. 

Castildavid. An unidentified pueblo on 
the RiofJrandein New Mexico in ir>S2; 
situated s. of Sia {'!), but delinite l(K-ality 
unknown. — Bustamente and Uallegos 
(1582) in Doc. In<'-d., xv, 85, ISTI. 

Casanalmo. A former Chuniashan vil- • 
lage at Rafael (lonzales nincho, \'entura 
CO., Cal. — Taylor in Cal. Farmer, May 4, 
1880. 

Catahecaaaa ( lUack Hoof, probably from 
ina kn-Uixoikanhd — W. J.), A principal 
chief of the Shawnee, bom about 1740. 

He was one of the greatest captains of this 
warlike tribe throughout the period when 
they were dreaded as inveterate and mer- 
ciless foes of the whites. He was present 
at Brad»hx'k's great defeat in 1755, and 
in the des|)erate Iwttle witli the Virginian 
militia under (ieii. .\iidrew bewisat I'uint 
Piea.«antin 1774 he borea j>roininent part. 
He was an active leader of th'e Shawne<' 
in their resistance to the advance of the 
white settlements w. of the Allegheny 
mts., and fought the troo^^s of llannar 
and St Clair. When the victory of (Jen. 
Anthony Wayne broke the pow'er of the 
Indian confederation and peace was 
signed on Aug. 3, 1705, Catahecassa's 
fighting days came to an end, but not his 
career as an orator and counselor. When 
finally convinced of the hopelessness of 
struggling against the encroachment of 
tfie whites, he used his great iuHin'nce to 
pre.««'r\ e iK'ace. He wa.sa persuasive and 
convincing s{>eaker and was thoroughly 
vcrsi'd in the traditions of the tril)e aS 
well as in the history of their relations 
with the whites, in wnich he had himself 
borne a conspicuous part. As head chief 
of the Shawnee he kent the majority of 
the triK' in restraint wnen British agents 
endeavored to stir them into rebellion 
against the American government and 
succeeded in seducing Tecumseh and 
some of the younger warriors. lie died 
at Wapakoneta. Ohio, in 18S1. 

Cataboola ('lake villa^'e.' from Choc- 
taw oil"' /«J/rt^ 'lake,' ouyou^a, French form 
oi6kta 'village'). A tribe of unknown 
affinity formerly living on Catahonla cr. 
in Catahoula imrish. La.; mentioned in 
1805 by Siblev (Hist. Sketches, 121, 1806) 
as extinct. Whether this tribe was a rem- 
nant of the Taensa village of Couthaou* , 
gonla is nacertain* (a. s. o.) 
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Cataoulou.— RaflncAque, intrrxl. Manthall, Ky., i, 
4a, 182-1. 

Catalpa. Any tree ot tlu* genus Cntalpa 
belonging to the family Bignoniacea?. 
The two species native in the United 
StateH are the common catalpa, l)ean- 
tree, Indian bean, or candle-tree (CVi- 
talpn catalpa); and tlie western catalpa, 
larger Indian bean, or Shawnee woo<i 
(C. j«/>f rtVwi ) . Both npecies are exten- 
sively planttnl as ornamental and shade 
trees. The second sj)ecie8 is also calle<l 
catawba tree, which name was applied 
earlier to the first. Britton and Brown 
(Flora of North. U. S., 201, 189(i) say that 
catal|>a is the American Indian name of 
the first sixH'ies. In Chand>ers' Encv- 
cloi)e«lia (n, 826, 18«K) it is statetl that 
" tne genus wa.s named by Cate^iby, prol)- 
ably from the Catawba t., where he first 
found them in 172H." It is generally 
thought to be identical with the tribal and 
river name Catawba, but W. R. Gerard 
(Gard. and For., ix,262, 1S9()) says that 
catalpa is derived froui ktitn/iljHi, signi- 
f\'ing 'wingi'd head,' in reference to its 
flowers, in the Creek language, (a. k. c.) 

Catalte. The first province reached by 
Moscoso after the death of De iSoto in 
1542. It lay w. of the Mississippi, proln 
ably in e. Arkansas, s. of Arkansas r. — 
Gentl. of Elvas (1557) in French, Hist. 
Coll. La., II, 193, 1850. 

Catamaya. A town w. of the Mi.Msissippi 
r., visite<l by the De Soto ex[)editi<)n in 
1542 and mentioned as two days' journey 
from Anoixi, perhaps ins. w. Arkansa.**. — 
(lentl. of Elvas (1557) in French, Hist. 
Coll. La., II, 182, 1850. 

Catatoga (ci»rruption of (inUt'gitne^ifl, 
' new settlement place' ). A former Cher- 
okee settlement on Cartoogaja cr., to 
which it gave its name, a tributary f»f 
Little Tennessee r.. above Franklin, in 
Macon CO., N. C. — Moonev in lUth Kep. 
B. A. E., 619, 1900. 

Caxtoofaia.— Moonev. ibid. Ofttu'riU«'.— Ilii<l. 
(al)bri'Vintlon of Inninn term). 

Cataamat A village formerly in Fal- 
mouth township, Barnstable co., .Mass., 
probably near Canaumut nei^k. In H)74 
there were some Praying Indians in it, 
and there were still a few mixe<l bloocls 
there in 1792. It was in the territory of 
the Nauaet. (.i. m. ) 

CaUumnt — Freeman (1792) \n .Ma»». Hlrt. ikx'. 
Coll.. IM »<., I, ZM). iHUti. Codtanmut.— Bourne 
(167-1), Ibid.. 197. 

Catawatab«U. See Broken Tooth. 
Catawaweshink. A former village, 
rolwibly of the Delawares, on or near 
usquehanna r., near Big Island, I'a. — 
Post ( 1768) in Kauffman, West. Pa., app., 
m, 1851. 

Catawba (probably from Cho«'taw kn- 
tApn, 'divide<l,' ' sei)arated,' 'a divi- 
sion.' — (latschet). The most iniportant 
of the ea.«terii Siouan tribes. It is said 
that Lynche cr., S. C, e. of the Catawba 



territory, was anciently kn»iwn as Kada- 
])au; and from the fact that I^wson ap- 

Eliea this name to a small band met by 
im 8. E. of the main body, which he 
calls Esaw, it is possible that it was 
originallv given to this jH'Ople by some 
tribe living in e. South Carolina, from 
whom the first colonists obtained it. 
The Cherokee, liaving no h in their lan- 
guage, changetl the name to Atakwa, 
plural Anitakwa. The Shawnee and 
other tril>es of the Ohio valley ma<le the 
word Cuttawa. From the earliest period 
the Catawba have also V)een known as 
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h^w, or Issa (Catawba inmV, 'river'), 
from their residence on the jmucipal 
stream of the region, Iswa l)eing their 
only name for the Catawba and Wa- 
teree rs. They were fre«|uently included 
by the Iroquois un<ler the geiieml term 
Totiri. or To<lerichr(K)ne, another f»)rm of 
which isTutelo, apitlied to all the south- 
ern Siouan triln's collectively. Thev were 
classed by Ciallatin (181^6) as a distinct 
stoi'k, and were so regarded until Gat- 
schet visited th em in IHSI and oi>tiiined 
a large vo<'abulary showing numerous 
Siouan correeiK)ndences. Further inves- 
tigations by Hale, (Jatschet, Mooney, 
and Dorsev proved that several other 
trilx's of tlie same region were aL-^o of 
Siouan stock, while the linguistic forms 
and traditicmal evidence all |M)int to this 
K. region as the original home of the 
Siouan trilK'S. The alleged tradition 
which brings the Catawba from tlie N., 
as refugees fnun the French and their 
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Indian allicH alnrnt the year lOGO, doen 
not auroo in any of itH main points with 
the known facts of history, and, if Kt>nu- 
ine at all, refern rather tn nome li>cal in- 
cident than t<» a tribal inovcnicnt. It ii^ 
well known that the Catawba wcn> in a 
chronic state of warfare with the northern 
tribof, whose raiding; parties th«'V some- 
times followed, even across the O)iio. 

The first notice of the C'atawlm seems 
to l)e that pf Vandera in 157H, who calls 
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them Issa in his narrative of I'anlo's 
exiK.ilition. Nearly a century later, in 
167(1, they are mentioned an I'shery by 
l^lerer, who<-laims to have visited them, 
but this is doubtful. 

I^wson, who ))assed through their t«'r- 
ritory in ITOl.sfM'aks of them as a " i>>w- 
erful nation" and states that their vil- 
lages were very thick. He calls the two 
divisions, which were living a .»<hort »lis- 
tance apart, by different names, one the 
Kadapau and the other the l']saw, un- 



aware of the fact that the two were syno- 
nyms. From all accounts thev were for- 
merly the uioMt i>opulou8 an(f most im- 
portant tribe in tne C'arolinas, excepting 
the Cherokee. Virjfinia tra<lers were 
already among them at the time of 
Lawson's vi.*<it. Adair, 75 vears later, 
says that one of the ancient cfeariHi fields 
of'the tribe extended 7 m., besides which 
they had several smaller village sites. In 
1728 they still had 6 villages, all on Ca- 
tawba r., within a strett-h of 20 m., the 
most .N. iK'ing named Nauvasa. Their 
I>rinci(>iil village was formerly on the w. 
side of tlie river, in what is now York 
CO., S. C., oppjwite the mouth of Sugar 
cr. The known history of the tribe till 
alH>ut 17<U) is chiefly a record of |wtty 
warfare lietween themstdves and the Iro- 
quois and other northern trilK*s, through- 
out which the colonial govennnent trie<l 
to induce the Indians to stop killing one 
another and go to killing the French. 
With the single exception of their alli- 
ance with the hostile Yamasi, in 1715, 
they were uniforndy friendly toward the 
Knglish, anrl afterward kept peace with 
the Unite*! States, but were constantly at 
war with the Iroquois, Shawnee, l>ela- 
wares, an<l other tnU'sof the Ohio valley, 
as well as with the Cherokee. The Iro- 
quois and the Lake tril^es made long 
journeys into South Carolina, and the 
Catawba retaliateil by sending small scalp- 
ing parties into Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Their losses from ceaseless at tacks of their 
enemies reducetl their numl)ers steadily, 
while disease an<l debauchery introduced 
by the whites, es|H'cially s<^veral epi- 
demics of smallpox, accelerate<l their ae- 
struction, so that befon? the close of the 
IHth century the great nation was reduciKl 
to a pitiful remnant They sent a large 
force to help the colonists in the Tusca- 
rora war of 171 1-1 and also aide<l in 
expeditions against the French and their 
Indian alli«'s at Ft Du (Jiiesne and else- 
where during; the French an<i Itidian 
war. Later it was propose*! to use them 
and the Cherokee agaitist the I^ke tril^es 
under Pontine in They assiste<! 

the Americans also during the Revolution 
in the defense of South <.'arolina against 
the British, Jis well as in Williamson's 
expeilition ;urainst the Cherokee. In 
17.'iS smallfHix nige<l in South Cantlina 
and worked great destruction, not only 
among the whites, but also among the 
Catawba and smaller trilx's. In 1759 it 
apjH'ared airain, antl thin time ilestroyeii 
nearly half the trilx-. Ata conference at 
Albany, attemled by delegates from the 
Six Nations and the Catawlw, under the 
auspices of the <'olonial goveniments, a 
tn'aty of peace was made between these 
two trilx's. This j>eace was probably linal 
as regards tlie Irwjuois, but the western 
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tribes continued their warfare ajj:ain(^t the 
Gatawba, wh») were now so retiuml that 
they could make little cffet-tual reHift- 
ance. In 17(i2 a fuiall party of Shawnee 
kille<l the noted chief of the tribe, Kin^ 
Haigiar, near his own village. From this 
time the Caiaw l)a t eased to 1)0 of inipor- 
tance exct'pt in (iiiijuiHtiiin with the 
whit4^. In 1763 they liad contirnied to 
them a reservation, assij^ned a few vearf 
before, of 15 m. s<|uare, on both yides of 
Catawba r., within the pretteat York and 
Lancaster cos., 8. C. On the approach 
of the British troops in 1780 theCaUiw ha 
withdrew temporarily into Virginia, but 
retamed after the battle of Ouilford 
Conrt House, and established tlit in<t lvi s 
in 2 villagL>ij on the re^^ervation, known 
respectively as Newton, the principal vil- 
lage, and Turkev Head, on ot)j)osite Kides 
of C'atawlja r. in I82t) nearly the w hole 
of their reservation was leased to whitt^ 
for a few thonsuuxl dollars, on which the 
few survivors ehiefly de|)ended. About 
1841 they sold to the state all bat a siDgle 
sooare mile, on w hieh they now redde. 
About the same time a number of the Ca- 
tawba, dissatisfied with their con<lition 
among the whites, removed to the eastern 
Cherokee in w. North Carolina, but find- 
ing their position among their old ene- 
mies equally unpleasant, all but one 
or two fnon went back ainiin. An old 
woman, the bii^t enrvi\ <ir of tliis emigrar 
tion, died among the Cherokee in 1889, 
A few other Cherokee are now in- 
termarried with that trilte At a later 
period Home Catawba remuvetl to the 
Choctaw Nation in Indian Ter. and 
nettled near S< ully ville, hut are mid 
to be now extinet. About 1HH4 wveral 
bei-ame converts of Mormon misMionaries 
in South Carolina and went with them to 
Salt I^ke City, Ttah. 

The Catawba were f*e«lentary airriciil- 
turists, and seem to have dtfilered bat 
little in genenil cmtoms from their nei)?h- 
bors. Tneir men w ere n'speeted, brave, 
and honest, but lacking in energy. They 
were good honters, while their women 
were noted niakersof |M)ttery ;ind baj^kets. 
arbi which they still oreserve. They 
seem to liave practised the custom of 
head-Hattenin;; to a limited extent, as did 
several of the neighlMjring triUs. 15y 
reason of their tlominant i>osition they 
gra<lnaliy absf)rl>e<l the broken tribes of 
South Carolina, to the number, aeeording 
to Adair, of iM-rhaps 20. 

In the early settlement of South Can> 
lina, about 1682, they were estinuited at 
1 ,.'>! HI warriors. oral)out 4,<.U)<i souls; in 1728 
at 400 warriors, orabout 1,400 persons. In 
1738 they suffered from Bmailixjx; and in 
171'.. after ini-orintratinii se\t ral -mall 
tribes, numlje red less than 400 warriors. 
In 1700 they again suffered fnmi small- 



{Hjx, and in 1761 had sonie 3(H) warriors, 
orabout 1,000 people. The nund)er was re- 
duced in 177r> to 40(1 soul.s; in 1780 it was 
4iK); and in 1784 only 250 were reported. 
The numl>er given in 1822 is 450. and 
Mills gives tlio po]>ulation in 1H2(> as 
only 110. In 1881 (iat-ehet found 85 on 
the reservation, which, including 35 em- 
ployed on neighboring farms, made a 
total of 120. The present nnml)er is given 
as (>0, but as this aj)j>arently refers only 
to those attached to the reeer\'ation, the 
total may be about 100. 

See Lawson, lILstory of Carolina, 1714 
and 1860; Gatschet, Creek Migration Le- 
gend, i-ii, 1884-88; Mooney (1) Siouan 
TrilH's of the Kast, Jiull. 22, B. A. K., 
m4^ (2) in lUth Rep. B. A. E., ItiOO; U. 
Lewis Scaife, History and Condition of 
the < 'atawba Indians, (.i. m. ) 

Ani'U'jui — M<«)iu>y in I'JIh Hep. H. A. K , .')<J9. 
1900 (rlMrKkou iiniiu', pi*. Atakwa. — .Mixtiiey, 
Siniian TrilK'!«, C7, 1^9^ (Clx-nikiM- f<inn, fiuR.'). 
CadapouoM. — IVnlcaut (l"us> in Mar«rv, IK-c, v. 
177. IHKJ. Calabawi,— Huiui-hn vs. Acct., <w. I7:t0 
(misprint). Calipoaa. — (\mimus of is .t in .Srlmnl- 
rnift, ln(J. Tribis. vr, ftN4i, \ku. Canapoucri. — 
1'. nil. ml il7o>( in Miirv'ry. !><'■(•., v, .'>t7, l>^>v<. 
CaUbans. — Ki>lin<'-inif. int. MiirNliiill. Ky . i, I'l. 
1W4. CaUba».— <fi'<ir>."'Wie'liinKl<in i iTTn 
liv Kaiitriniinn. \Vr>«t INnn. a^.Ki, 1,V>1. Catabaw. — 
r)iK-. of 17;«in K. Y. lh,r. c-l. HLst.. vi, IM. l.s;i.>. 
OatatMwa.— Nile;* (ITiJU) in Muj«<. HIhI. Coll.. lili 
s., v. Ml>. 18<;i. CaUpaw.— Map of N. Am. iim! W. 
Ind., 17'J0. Oatapawa.— Gov. .lohnwm quoted bv 
RivLTx. Early HUl. 8o. Cnr., 9i. 1874. OaUaba.— 
Filhun. HiKt. of Ky., M, im. OaUobos.— War 
map, mt-Uk In \Vinimr, Hist. Am.. V. 8M, 1887. 
(hlMva.— Potter (176M) in Umm. HM. 8oc. Coll., 
lit i., X. 120. UOa. Gfttewb*.— AllMiijroonf. (1717) 
in N. Y. Doe. Ool. HlM.. v, 490, U88w Ortawtev.— 
Hlat.Coll.8o.Gar.,n.l99,188«. Oatawtew.— Man- 
drlllon. Bpeetatrar AmCrlrain, 1786. OattabM.— 
Doc of im In N. C. Reoorda, ii. 202. 1888. Oatta- 
banB.— Albanvoonf. (m7)in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hiat., 
V. 490, 1855. OatUwbaa.— (Marke (1741). ibid., VI, 
208. 186A. Oattowa7a.-;StolK) {\7M ) in The Olden 
Time, I. 72, 184«"i i inoorreotly immed as distinct 
from Catawbtts). Cautawba. — ('liiUon (1751) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hbt.. VI, 71f., Is-Vv Chatalwta.— 
niichhanHn, N. Am. Ind«., ir>5. ls2l. Contaubas.— 
Oiflethorpo (1743) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hint.. vi. -M;{, 
WA. CoUppoa.— Due. of 1778 In Hl!<t. .M ng. , '31 s., 
II. 2H\ IxiT. Ootawpcea.— Rofirer<4. N. Am., i:!Ci, I7»V'». 
Cotobera.— DiK'. of 17-2^< in Va. St r ij. , i. 215. 
1H75. Cuttambai. — German mapof Hrlii-h colnny, 
rn. llho. Outtawa. — V«iiKon«1v. map I'uriif (ii- 
I'Ain. Sept., n.Vi. CutUwaa.— S< lu...li nift, Ind. 
TritMs, ni, 21»2, is'vf. Ea-tau-bau. llawkiiis 
ll7W). Sketch, tvj, 1H|H . misj.rint). EIawi, -< ra- 
ven ( 17I-' I in N. (■- Ucroni*, i, v.'h, IKSfi ( misprint ). 
E»au. .Martin. Hist. N. C, I, 1»1, 1829. Eaawa.— 
l aw-MU il7Hi. Hij-t. Carolina. 7a. 1m'.(> Flat- 
heads, -.Mliuny «nnf. (17151 in N. Y. U«f. 
Hist.. V, 4:!7. IsV". laaa.— Juan de la V'lmil. ra 
( ir>t.'.»i in Fn tn h. Ili-t. Coll., ir. 291. 1^7'.. Kada- 

5au. — I.4»\v>->n (1711 , Hist. Carolina. 7»"), ls4i<i, 
:adapaw. — MilU. StJit. of S. ('., HW. isiv,. Kad- 
dpp.*w.— Ibid.. 7<tt Kaddipeaw. — lbi<l., Kat- 
abaa.' .Intir. (17')S- in N. Y. I)or. Col, Hi.st,, x. 
HP. l>t-> Kutahba. -Adair. IIi>t. Am. Inds.. 223, 
1775. Kataubata.- l)nik.', Hk. Inds.. bk. -i. 2S, 
IVJH Kattarb* — Il.l.l . 27 KatUupa.— De Tlslo. 
map, in Winsor, Mi;.!, Am., ii. '2*Xi, ltW6. Ker- 
■hawa.— HclKMjIi raft. Ind. Trllies. u. 344, 1863. 
Ojadaaochroshne.— Albany oonf. (1720) in N. Y. 
VcH'. Col. Hist., v,,Vj7. 1.h.'w). OyadagahroBaet.— tKxr. 
of 1713. ibid., note, Sm. Tadirighronaa.— Albnnv 
conf. (1722). ibid., OGO. Tapift.— Mooaey in 19lh 
i;op. R. A. K.. 509, 1900 (Chefokce form, sinK : 
aim Ata'awa). ZadariahrMae.— Albany c«)nf. 
(1717) la N. Y. Doc. Col. nist.. V, 491. 18ao. T«ti- 
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ru,— Chauvljrnerif (1736). Ibid., ix. KttT. 1855. 
U»here«.— Bvnl (172S). ll{«t. of DivlditiK Line, I. 
181, 18«i6. TJaherie.— Utlerer (ItwO). DisK-DV..'.*?. 1672 
(from iMcahcrr, "river down here"). TJiheryt.— 
Ibid.. 17. 

Catawba. — A grape, or the wiue pro- 
duced from it, inmle famous by Txnig- 
ffllow in one «>f his |K)enis. This grajM^ 
is acultivatfil variety of tlie northern fox- 
gnijKi ( I "itix Inhr Ultra ) and is said to have 
l>een name<l by Maj. Adluni, in 1825, after 
the Catawba trWte and r. of North Caro- 
lina, (a. K. c. ) 

Catawiiaa. — ProlwblvaConoy villa>?e, as 
Conyngham (Day, IVnn.,24:i, 1848) says 
the Conoy "liad a wigwam on the Cata- 
wejje at Catawese, now Catawi.«.sa," in 
Columbia CO., Pa. The name isj)r()bably 
derived from IMscatawese, a later det^ig- 
nation f(»r the Conoy. 
Oatowese. — Conyngham* op. cit. 

Catfish Lake. A Seminole settlement, 
with 28 inhabitants iti 1880, on a small 
lake in Polk co., Fla., nearlv midway 
l)etween }j. Pi«'rce an<l L. K<»salie, towanl. 
the headwaters of Kissimmee r, — Mac- 
Cauley in 5th Rep. B. A. E., 478, 1887. 

Catfish Village. A former settlement, 
probably of the Delawares, on Cattish 
run, a short distance n. of the site of 
Washington, Washington co., Pa.; so 
calletl, acconling to Day (Penn., (MMt, 
1843), from a hall-bl«»o<l whosettle<l there 
about the middle of the iKth century. 
See Kovce in 18th Rep. B. A. E., pi. clx., 

nm. 

Catherine's Town. A former Si>neca 
village siluate^l al>out the site of the 
prest'nt Catherine, N. Y., or, acconling 
to Conover, at Havana irlen. It took its 
name from Catherine Montour, a Cana- 
dian wonum who was taken l)y the Iro- 
quois an<l afterwanl InH-ame the chief 
matron in her clan. It was destroyed by 
Sullivan in 177W. ( .i. N. h. h. ) 

Catharine Town .Tones In .N. Y. I)ik\ Col. 

Hist., vm. 7s.^, is.i7. Catherine Town.— iVmber- 
ton (cd. 17W) in .Mas«. Hi^l. ."mk'. ("oil.. 1st k.. ii. 
177, IMU. French Catharinettown.— Maehin ( 1779) 
quoted by ("onovcr. KHne?<iulK>frtHtid (Jeneva M.^.. 
B. A. K. French Catherine* town, — Liwrniore 
(1779) in N. 11. Hist. StH'. Coll.. vi. IWiO. 

Cathlacomatup. A Chinookan tribi' re- 
siding in 180*>, according to I/ewis and 
Clark (Kxped., n, 221), ISI4). on the s. 
side of Sauvies id., in the present Mult- 
nomah CO., C)reg., on a slough of Willa- 
mette r. Their estimate<l numlwr was 
170. 

Oathlacommatups.— lA-vvi<« and Clark, op. cit.. 473. 
Oath-lah-com-mah-tup.— Ia'wIn and Clark Ex(ied., 
Cout s »•.)., 9;{l, luito, 1M<13. 

Cathlacumap. A Chin«H>kan tribe for- 
merly living on the w. Imnk t»f the lower 
mouth of Willamette r., near the (^^- 
lunihia, claiming as their territory tin* 
bank of the latter stream from Ihi," point 
to Deer id., < >reg. Ia'w is an<l Clark esti- 
mated their mtmber at 4.')0in 18()(>. They 
are mentioned! in 1850 by Lane as being 



associated with the Namoit and Katla- 
minimim. ( i-. r. ) 

Cathlacumupa.— Lewis and Clark. Exped.. ii, 'iV2. 
IHU. Cathlahcumupa.— <'oues, Lewl^ and Clark 
Exited.. 915. Cathlakamap«.— Drake. Bk. 

Inclw.. vl, IMS. Waoamuc — Karnuul, (■omnHini4-a- 
tioiHnameof their chief villaKe. used to designate 
thetrilje). Wa-oome-app.— Rosn, .\dvent.,"23ti.lKl9. 
Wakamaea.— Krambiilwe quoted by (tairduer in 
Jour. (ieoK. Bin-. L4>nd., XI. 2^'>. 1K41. Waka- 
mucka. — Lane in Ind. AfT. Uep., 161. 1S.W. Willa- 
mette tribe. — (.^ouex, Henrv and Thom|it«on Jour. 
797. iny;. 

Cathlakaheckit A Chinookan tril>e liv- 
ing at the cascades of Columbia r. in 1812, 
when their number was estimate<l at 9()0. 
Cath-lak-a-heckita.— ."-^tuarl in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 
XII. '2:<. 1X21. CathlakahikiU.— Morfe, Kep. to 
See. War. 3«W. ]X">-J. Cathlayackt^.— <'nue.«, .lour. 
Henry and Thonij»non, HKi, L^y? (in 3 viUaKest jiift 
above caM'ades; pniluibly identical). 

Cathlamet. A Chinookan trilH'fonnerly 
residing on the s. bank of Columbia r. 
near its mouth, in Oregon. Thev ad- 
joined the Clatsop and claimed the 
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territory from Tongue pt. to the neigh- 
borhoo<lof Puget i«l. In 180<> I^ewis and 
(^lark estimated their numl)er at SOO. 
In 1S4W Ijine rei>orti'd 58 still living, but 
they are now e.xtinct. They stH!m to 
have had but one village, also known as 
Cathlamet. As a dialiH-t, Cathlamet was 
spoken by a numl)er of Chinookan trilies 
on l>oth si<lesof the Columbia, extending 
up the river it-- far as Rainier. It is re- 
garded as U'longing to the upper Chinook 
division of th»' familv. Sw Boas, Kath- 
lamet Texts, Bull. 26, B. A. K., 15K)1. 

(L. F.) 

Catelamet.— Lniie in Sen. Ex. Doe. f>2, .Slst < •onK.. 
Ht ses-.. 17'J. 1V>0. Cath Oaniettea. — Havinond In 
Ind. AtT. Kep. is.'>7. a.''*!. l.s.'»-s. CathelametU.— 
Minto In Oregon HIM. Soi\ yuar., i, 311. 1900. 
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CathUmah.— I^'wIa And Clark. Exix'tl., I. ma|>: 
II. 47a, 1M4. Cathlamak*. — Itomeni-ch. Dfjii-rlM 
N. Aui., II. 10, Ivxt. Cath-la-mM.— < iiisx, Jinir., 
1H9, 1.SOT. CathlamaU.— .^tiiiirt in Noii\ , Ann. Vnv,, 
X. -Jrj. ivil. Cftthlamet.^Hiih- ill I . .-^ Kxpl. Kx 
{khI., VI. -nCi, imo. CathlwnuU. .<< loilcr in .Inir, 
Klhiiol S.M , I.iitnl . 1, .::1T, 1M>*. Catblamux. — Kosf, 
.\il\riitiir. s: l-vi'j. CathUwah. — Lewis uinl 
Cliirk, KxiH-.l , II, li>9. 1M7. Cathlumet.— Medill 
in ». K. Kx. IKH-. 70. -Sunh ConR., l^t new.. 7. 1K4H. 
CatUhmM.— Sin llitii:. Tal. n of Travel. 78, 1830. 
Cuthlamuh*. — Kiitn rt.'on, i •riK<)ii. TJJ. IMC. Outb- 
lamuk*, — KoU'rtM.ii iti II. K. Kv. !»<«■ 7t>. 3ntli 
Cong., l^l ffs.'* . '.», 1M>. Oua*amaj. "liii^i ht t. 
MS., B. A. K. ( ( iiK kiiiaii nainci. Guithlametb'. — 
Ibid. Kathlamet. S(li(K)l<nift.Iiid.Tr1b«>N. 1.521, 
IXM. Kat-hlamet.— ^ .itjb>. Chinook vocub.. 4, 1H63. 
KathUmit— I^ini- in Ind. AIT. Hep.. 162, 1S:><». 
KathUmut.— Latham, Nal. Hint. Man., 317, 1850. 
Kathlnnit.— Lane In Sen. Ex. Doc. 62, SlHtCong., 
Ut MOk. 174, 1«60. KatUwat.— Frambotoe qooted 
iMT Osifdoer (1N6) la Jour. Q«tm. 8oc. Lood., xi, 
m,im. Ttf&iilif —Hale Inu! B. Bipl. B»ped.. 
Tt.21MMB. Matt— wiatfc— Toimaend. Narr.. ITO. 
Itt9. kwlll«'«UaL--<]ibb«,MS..B.A.B.(Cbliiook 
name). 

CathUnahqaiah (']>eopIe of the r. Na- 
(joaix'). A C'hinookan tribe living in 
180tt, according to Lewie and Clark, on 
the B. w. Bide of Wappetoo, now Saoviee 
id., Multnomah CO., Oi«g., and number- 
ing 400 Boule. 

Oiitil>lak*uh<^«ialt.— Lcwii; and Clark Kxped., 
V4)uen od., 931. \*m. Cathlanahquiah.— LewU and 
Clark, KxiH'd., ii. J-iti. 1M4. Cathlaaaqoiah.— 
Dnikc. Bk. Indf ,. \ i, Imh. Oai.a'naqoa-ix.— Boa», 
infn. liKM. Oatlaaakoa-iq.— Li-wiK and Clark 
Exped., Couen ed., 981, note. ivSfi (Catlilamat 
name) . Nekoaix.— Oatachct US., B. A. B.» 1877 
(Clackama name). 

Cathlapotle ( 'people of Lewis [ X<Vp!8LX''\ 
r.' ). A Chinookan tril»e fomu'rlv livint? 
on the lower part of Lewia r. and on the 
B.W. Bide of rohinibia r., in Clarke co., 
Wa.'^h. In iHtX) Ia'w'h* and Clark enti- 
uiated their number at iHK) in 14 large 
wooden honflea. Their main village waa 
N'ahfKK>itle. (i.. v. ) 

Cath-lah-poh-tla.— <)riK- Jour. LeWtsand Clark, iv, 
2H, VM.\ OathlapooUe.— Moix', Rep. to .«<■«■. War, 
HoH, 1822. Oathlapoutle*.— Stuart in N'ouv. Ann. 
Voy., X. 115. IWl. Cathlapoutt**. -It'l l .'.'9. Cat- 
Upoh.— C4Hli*.x. Joiir. Henry iiii'l 1 iifiii|>s<in. H21. 
IW. Catlip«k«.^l 1(1(1 . 7yN. Cattleputle*.— K<t«i, 
Advent. 87, Ihju. Oa'i,ap!oi.x.-Ui>H.«, tnfu, l'.»ol. 
Oa'tlap'otlh.— l^'wL-* ann Clurk Kxped., Coin", 
ed., yi4, note, lh«« (Cathlani. t nanuM. Ouathla'- 
payak.— 4;at«ohct. MS., B. A. K., 1n77 (Clackama 
name ). Kathlapootle. — Fninchf^re, Nurr. . 11 1 , 18^">». 
Katlaportl. — FrainlMiisv <|note<l by (iaintni-r in 
Jonr. <U^'>K. S<M-. I»in<l.. .xi, '..'.V*. IMl. Nah-poo- 
iHp I.> nuiii in Ou fc. Hii-t. Snc. (^uar . \ . ItHX). 
Quathlahpohtle. — Orii: .loiir. 1,«'\M--< (iml Clark, iv, 
■JIJ, U«C.. auathlahpothle.— Kfily. ( )ri-j;.. «Vs, \KV}. 
Quathlafapotie.— Levt U and Clark, Kxped., II, 46'.^. 
1814. Qoathlapaktta.— ONr.Joiir.Lewisaiid<aark. 

Tl. 68, 1905. 

Oathlathlalaa. A ('hin<H>kaii triU' liv- 
ing on both Hides of Coliunbia r., Inf- 
low the t-ascades, in 1812. Their iniinlier 
wa.s plaeefl at 600. 

Oath-lath-la-laa.— Stuart in NOuv .\nn. Vov,, xii. 
23,1821. Cathlathlaly.— r^m. s .)..iir. lU-nrv an.l 
TtaomiMKm. 8Q1, 1897. Oathlathlaa.— Moiac. Rep. 
toSee. War.a«8,ins. 

Catlinite ' red |>i|»c'^t"iic ; Sun ikin^ wa," 
a ciutoiti of great uiouteut among the al>- 
orifdneB of northern America, and much 
tinif Auil labor were exjHMided in the 
uianutacture and decoration of the tobai-co 



pil>c?, which is often referred to as "the 
8wre<I calumet," lje<'aufeof it» important 
place in the ceretnonial affairs of the 
people. A favorite material for these 
pif>efl was the red clavfitAne called catlin- 
ite, obtained fnmi ;uiuarryin s. w. Minne- 
sota, and no named bccautH; it was first 
brought to the attention of mlnemlogista 
by Georpe Catlin, tlic iiute<l traveler and 
painterof Indians. St< me of doKily analo- 
gous characters, save in the matter of 
color, in found in many localities ami bus 
bc<'n u.'^ed by the Indi'anH for the manu- 
facture of pii>e8 and other articles, bnt so 
far as known to us it has not been qnar- 
rie<l to any considerable extent. Catlin- 
ite is a very handsome stone, the color 
varying from a i»ale grayish-rwi to a dark 
re<i, the tints being sometimes so broken 
and distributed as to give a mottled ef- 
fect It ia a fine-grained, argillaceous 
sediment, and when freshly quarried ia 
so soft t«i be readily carved with stone 
knives and drilled with primitive hand 
drills. The analvBiB made by DrCharlee 
F .Tack-Mn, <<( I'.Mst''ii, who f.'ave the min- 
eral its name, is sis follows: Silica, 48.20; 
alumina, 28.20; ferric oxide, 5; carbon- 
ate of lime. 2. (Ml; man^^anous oxide, 0.60; 
magnesia, <>; wat«'r, H.4(); loss, 1. 

The dei>osit of catlinite occurs in a 
broad, shallow, jirairie valley, on the mar^ 
gin of which is situate<l the town (»i Pipe- 
stone^ ooonty seat of Pipestone co. The 
outcrop was probably dhscovered by the 
natives where it ha«l Ixm^ii slightly ex- 
j>osed in the lietl of the small stream now 
called Pipestone or., which descends into 
the valley on the e. in a fall 18 ft. in 
height, and traverses tlu liasin, jtas.'iing 
out to the N. w. 8o far as expoeMsd, the 
Btratnm of pipeBtone varies from 10 to 
L'O ill. in tfiirkni--'^. the band of pari', 
line-grained stone available for the manu- 
facture of pipes rarely measuring more 
than .S or 4 in. in thicknes.«. This stra- 
tum is embedded between masBive 
layers of compact quartzite which dip 
.xli\rhtly to the ea.'«tward, so that in work- 
ing it the overlying quartzite ha«l to be 
l)roken up and removed, the ilini«-nlty 
of this tsisk ini-reasing with every foot of 
advance. With the stone implements in 
use in early times the process wa** a very 
teiUous one, and the exi-avatious were 
consequently quite shallow. The ledge 
which cntsse,-* the stream approximately 
at right angles had lM><'n followed to the 
right and left by the c|iiarr\ men imtil the 
Iin«' of [littintr^^, rather conventionally 
shown in CatUn's plate K>1, was nearly a 
mile in length. TheBe ancient digginKS 
have Va-en alnK>-t nMitcrated by theniore 
re»'ent oJK•ration^, which since the advent 
of the whites have K>en gn*atly ai'eeler^ 
ated by the intn Khietioti of steel sleil^es, 
picks, shovels, and crt)wbars. ll is said 
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that with the aid of the whites hlaHting 
has been occasionally resorteti to. Sonu* 
of the prenent ex<Mvation.s are as nmch at* 
10 ft. in depth, and have advanced 20 
ft. or more along the dip of the .»«trata 
to the E. The usual mx'tion now ex- 
posed in the <lee|HT excavations, U'^in- 
ninjf above, shows from 2 to 4 It. of 
soil and from o to .H ft. of «|uartzite r*>st- 
ing on the thin stnitum of pi}>cstoiie, 
beneath which, a^in forming the lx*d of 
the <|uarry, arc conij»act quartzitt's. Nu- 
merous hummers of hard stone, some 
rouffhiy grooved to fa<'ilitate hafting, 
have Ikh'U found about the older pits, ancl 
the prairie in the vicinity is dotted with 
camp sites and tent rings about which are 
strewn bits of pijjestont' and other refust? 
of manufacture (see MhwHond (^lurrieg). 

There is a general impression among 
those who have 
written on the 
subject that the 
<lis«'overv and 
use of tfie re<l 
|>i|)estone by the 
tribi-s is of com- 
parativelvrecent HIKIV^Hilr^ 
date, antf this is 
no doubt corn 'ct; 
but it is e<]ually 
certain that it 
was in use iHjfore 
the arrival of the 
whites in the X. 
W. This is made 
clear not only by 
hi.Mtory and tra- 
dition but by 
the appearance 
of the ancient 
<^uarry ex<-ava- 
tions, and esj>e- 
cially by the oc- 
currence of pi|H*S 
and otherobjects inwas ouarrymas of to-bav. the 
made of it by base of the *alu 

aboriginal metlunls in mounds in various 
.MM'tions of the country. (See J'ifHu.) 
This (piarry is usually referred to as the 
8acre<l pi|>estone (juarry. According to 
statements l)y Catliti and others, the site 
was held in nuu-h suiK'rstitious reuanl by 
the aborigines. Tnulitions of very gen- 
eral distribution lead to the l>elief that it 
was, in the words of Catlin, "hebl an<l 
owne<l in common, an<l as neutral grotnul 
amon;:st the different trilK's who met here 
to renew their pipes, under some su|K*r- 
stition which stayed the tomahawk of 
natund foes always raised in deadly hate 
and vengeance in otlier pla«-es" (N. .\in. 
Indians, ii, 201, 1844). Ni<-ollet ^tutvs 
(]S:{S) that Imlians of the surrouii«linu 
nations made an annual pilgrimag«- to the 
quarry unless prevented by wars or dis- 
sensions. Sini-e the earliitft visits of the 




white man to the Coteau des Prairies, 
however, the site has Ufii «McupiiMl ex- 
••lusively by the Sioux, anrl Catlin met 
with strong opjK>sition from them when 
he att«'mpted to visit tlu' quarrv alxiut 
18:57. 

The following facts n'garxling the his- 
toric occupancy and ownershin of the 
Pipestone quarrv are extracteii from a 
statement furnishe«l bv Mr Charles H. 
liennett, of I'ipestone: " On Apr. liO, 1803, 
the region was acijuired by the Cnite«l 
States through the l^misiana |)urchase. 
On July 23, 18ol, the lands, including 
the quarry, we?v relin<iuished to the 
United States by the Si.H.'M'ton and Wah- 
peton Sioux, and on August 5 they were 
reliu(|uished by the .Mdewakantoii and 
\VahiH.'kute Sioux, and 04 chiefs and 
head warriors who had al.so a claim. A 

treaty with the 
Yankton Sioux, 
ratified Apr. 19, 
1858, specifies 
that "the said 
Yancttm Indians 
shall Ih« s<'cured 
in the free and 
unrestricte<l u.»*e 
of the ri^l piiK'- 
stone quarry, or 
HO much thereof 
as they have 
lH»en accustomed 
to frequ»'nt a?>d 
use for thv pur- 
pose of j»n icu ri ng 
st<»ne lor pipes; 
and the L nittMl 
States hereby 
stipulate and 
agree to be 
cau8e<l to be 
surveve<l and 
marke<l s») much 
theivof as shall 
Ihi necessary ami 
pn»per for that purj)ose, an<l retain the 
same and keep it ojK'n and free to the In- 
<li:uis to visit and procure stone f<>r pipes, 
HCi long jis th<*y shall desire." In 1S.'>0, 1 
»{. m., incluiling the quarry, wa.'i survey e<l 
as a reservation, ami in 18;t2 Congre.-^s ap- 
pntpriated f2">.(X)0 for the establishment 
of an industrial sch«M»l, which is now 
(l{H)o) l)eing successfully comlucted, with 
sevend st<»ne buildings and some 200 
pupils. It is situate<l on the highland 
overlo<»king the pi f>estone quarries on the 
K. The Sioux have no other legal claim 
U|Mm the quarry site than that ol (juarry- 
iiig the |»ipestone, a privilege of which 
they yearly lake a<lvantage to a limite<i 
extent. The Yankton Sioux, sometimes 
accompanied by their friends, the Klan- 
dreau Sioux, contimie to visit the (luarry 
atnl di^r jiipestone, coming tisuaily in 
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Jane or July. They establish their tents 
on the reservation near the excavations, 
uiiil Htay from 1 ti) '2 wcvkn, pnxur- 
ing the pip*->tone wliich they manufac- 
tore into pipt s and trinkets of frreat 
varii'ty. 

The ladiuQS sell much, of the stone 
to the whites, who have taken op the 

manufacture of pipos niid various trin- 
kets, uciing lathi-s to aid in tlie work, 
and in a l^er written by Mr Bennett in 
it in ntatcd that not 1 jM'rccut of 
the piueH then iiiadi? and di-spowil of were 
of Indian manufacture, \yhite traders 
bejran the inanufactun' of j)ip<'H from the 

Sipestone many yean* u^o, and according; 
► Hayden the?»e were UiKKl by the fur 
companies in trade with the Indiana of 
the N. W. At a n>eetinf? of the Ameri- 
can I'hilostiphical Society in 1866 Hay- 
den Stated that in the two yearn just 
pused the Northwestern Fur Cnmpany 
bad nianufiu ture<l nearlv 2,(KX)pip< s anrl 
traded Uiem with the tribes of the upper 
MisBoori. An important feature olUie 
(jnarrv site is a proup of laore granite 
bowlders, brought from the far N. by 
j^lacial ice, about the base of which, en- 
u'ravtHl on the plaeiated floor of red (piarta- 
ile, were formerly a nundnr of j>etro- 
^lypliH nodont^ reprewentinn nu tholog- 
ical Iveinjfp af'Mooiat***! witli the localitv. 
ThesHj have l)een taken up and are now in 
poesession of Mr Bennett. Additional 
mten'<t attaches to the locality on aocoimt 
of an inHt ription left bv the Nicollet ex- 

idorine partv in 1838. The nameof Nicol- 
et ana the Initials of 5 other persons, in- 
cluding those of John C. Fremont [C. F. 
only], are rut in the flinty (luartzite rock 
face near the "leaping rock at the falls. 
According to a letter wrttten to Mr Ben- 
nett by <ien. Fremont several years ago, 
he at that time named the two small lakes 
adjoining the qnarr>', one after his wife, 
the oth«T after his si iii 

The following publications will affonl 
additional detaus: fiterber in Am. Nat., 
XVII, 1883; Caner, Trav. Through N. 
Am., 1778; Catlin (1) in Am. .lour. .*^ri. 
an< I \Ttfi, 1 !«t s. , X X X V n 1 , 1 840, ( '2 i No. Am . 
Indx., II, 1H44; Donahlson in Kcp. Nat. 
MuK. 1885, iaS6; Hayden (1) in Am. 
Jonr. 8ci. and Arts, 2d s., xliii, 1867, (2) 
in Proc. Am. Philop. Soc, x, 1865-68; 
Hoffman in 14th Kep. R. A. E., IfitXJ; 
Holmes in Proc. A. A. A. S., xli, 1892; 
Nicollet in Sen. Doc 237, 26th Cong., 
2d sess., 1841; Norris. Calumet of the Co- 
teau, ISSS; Rau in Krp. Smitlison. Inst. 
1872, 1873; White iu Am. >'at., ii, 1868; 
Wincbell in Oeol. Sorv. Minn., i, 1884. 

( W. B. H. ) 
Oatoking. A village, probably belong- 
infr to tne Ghowanoc, situated about 

Gafrsville, Oatef co., N. C, in I'lSr).— 
bmith (1629), Va., i, map, repr. 1819. 



Catouinayos. An unidentified village or 
tribe mentioned to Jontel in 1687 (Mar- 

gry, Dec, III, 4<)9, 1878), while he wa^i 
staving with the Kadohadacho ou Red r. 
of Louisiana, by the chief of that tribe as 
being anionc his enemies. 

Catrdo. Meutiuued in 1598 as a pueblo 
of the Jemez (q.v. ) Not identified with 
the present native name of any of the 
ruine<l pu* blo8 in the vicinity of Jemez. 
Caatri.— < >nniv 1 rnHB) In Doe. InCd., xri, 102, 1871. 
Oatroo.— 114. 

Oatskill. A division of the Munsee 

formerly living on Catskill er., w. of the 
lludK>n, in (in-eiie eo., N. Y. Tliey 
were one of the l*j*oi)us trilies, and were 
known to the Freiu h a-s Mahingans (or 
Loups) of Tanu ton, but this name may 
have includetl other bamls in that region. 
The name Catskill is Dutch, and was first 
applied to the stream as descriptive of the 
totem of the band, which was really the 

wolf. 

CatkiU.— Salisbtirv (167S) In N. Y. Doc. <'ol. Ilisl.. 
.xui. n24, 1H.H1. 6atakil.— DiK-uinont of lti.M»(7i, 
ibiii.. uy. Caukilli.— siuitii {um)\, ii>iil., 

Cattakill.— Cn-Kicr (lixi:!!, ihid.. 3J:',. KaUkil.— 
lx'iL>it' of l»loO, il)iil./J6. KaUkill.— SrlmvltT ( 
Ibid., Ill, Wl, IK.'W. Taracton.— FruiiU iiiK- ( I(i7|), 
ibid.. IX, 117, 1S.V.. Taraotou.— Ibid., T&rak- 
ton*. - Bniya.H ilti7S), Ibiti.. xiii. .Vjri, ls^l. Tar- 
raktona. — Bruc-kholnl (167s i, ibid., ".■.►7. 

Gattaohiptioo. A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy onr Pamunkey r., in King 
William co., Va., in 1608.— Smith (leZB), 
Va., I, map, repr. 1819. 

Oattahasassa. See OrUaheeami. 

Cattaraagnt ( fi<V-<I'i-f!<"i"<''ij"i"\' where 
oozed mud roils.' — Hewitt). A Seneca 
settlem«itona branch of Cattaraugus cr., 
Cattaraugus co., N. Y. In l\m there 
were 1,272 Seneca and 182 Cayuga and 
Onondaga on the reserve, which contains 
21,680 acres, 14,800 of which are under 
cultivation. 

Cataraugoa.~<lon< s< t" trt ntv (17'.C) iti Ilall, N. W. 
Stnt.-s. 71, l,HJi». CatUra^t. — l"iT< t* r (1791) lu 
Am i'ni>., IV, l.Vi, isaj. Cattaraugua.— Runalo 
I rr, k tn iity MM*'.') in Hull, N. W. Slnlex. 7fi, IS-HJ. 
Catternnga. K-mih' in Stjitifnrd, (,"olilJK»nd., .Wi, 
1.H7M. OA-da-ga'»'-geo''. — HfWitt. infn. IK-KC. 
(Sfnwn form). OadA'jtagao. — M' «n:itn, Lcuumr' 
IriMj.. 464>. ls.ll. KA- U-rA'-kr4^. — llowltt, iiif n. 
li>><6 1 Tii-H'an»rM form i. 

Caacas. This wonl, detined by Bart- 
lett (Diet, of Americanisms, K)6, 1877) aw 
"a private mtH-tim: of the leadin<r {wditi- 
cians of a party, to agree u|K)n the plans 
to l>e punsued in an anprojiching elec- 
tion," and by Norton (rolit. American- 
isms!,28, 1890) as "a meeting of parti 'any, 
eongref^sional or otherwise, to de<'ide upon 
the action to \)e taken by the party," nas 
now a legal signification. In Massachu- 
setts it is di'tini'd as " any ]>ublic meeting 
of the voters of a ward of a city, or of a 
town, or of a representative district, held 
for the nomination of aeainlida1<' fiirelrt-- 
tion, for the elc tiou of a ])oliticui cunuuit- 
tee, or of dele^tes to a iioUtical conven- 
tion." The origin of tin- word is not clear. 
Trumbull (Trans. Am. I'hilul. As^oc., 
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30, 1872) sufQirested a derivation from eatc- 
cairaoMough, a word in the Virjrinian dia- 
lect of Algonouian, jjerhapH identical with 
cockarome. It sigmfiea ' one who advi«e& 
UT);e8, enconrai^, poshes on.' Reltttea 
words ill othiT Alponqnian diaU c tfi ari' tlie 
Abnaki k'tkrmman, ' to eucouratfe, incit4>, 
arouse, H]>eak to,' and the Chippewa 
qa(inii!'iiiiia. P'roiii rnuruA, which is iist'd 
both as a nouu and a verb, are derived 
eotieuwr, eatietMnu^, etc. (a. r. c.) 

Caaghnawaga {GA-hnH-unV ^ -<jt\ 'at the 
rapids ' ). An Iroquois settleuieut ou the 
fiuilt 8t Lonis on ^ Lawrence r. , Quebec. 
When the h( i-tility tlic pagan Ir<><|iiois 
to the mitttiionH e»tabhi<hed iu their terri- 
tory frustrated the object of the French 
to attacli the foriiicr to their interests, the 
Jetiuits determined to draw ttieir converts 
from the confederacy and to establish 
them in a new mihwion village near the 
French settlements on the St Lawrence, 
in acoordanee with which plan these 
Indians were iiiially induced to settle at 
Iji Trairie, near Montmil, in 1()»>8. The>H} 
converts were iwuallv calle<l " French 
Praying Indians" or "Vrench Mohawks" 
by the Knglish settlers, in contra<listinc- 
tion to the Iroijuols who adhered to their 
own customs and to the English interests. 
In 167« they were removed from this place 
to Sault 8t Louis, w hereCaiighnawaga and 
the Jesuit mission of tit Fruicois du 8ault 
were founded. The Ttthure has been re- 
moved several tiiUM wiuiiii a limite<l 
area. The maioritv of the emigrants 
came from the Oneiaa and Mohawk^ and 
the Mohawk tongue, somewhat iiKKhfied, 
became the speech of the whole body of 
this village. The Iroquois made several 
unsnccessjful efforts to induce the converts 
to return to the confederacy, and finally 
renounced them in 16ft4, from which time 
Caughnawaga became an important aux- 
iliarv of the French in their wars with 
the Knglish and the Iroqnois. After the 
peace of I'aris, in 1763, many of them left 
their village on the Sanlt St I^iuis and 
took np their resid. ihh in the valley of 
Ohio r., principally alx)ut Sandusky and 
Scioto rs., where they numbered 200 at 
the outbreak of the American Revolution. 
From their contact with the wilder tribes 
of that region manv of them relapsed into 
paganism, althougii they still retaine<l 
their French aii^;iance and maintained 
connection with their brethren on the St 
lAwrencf. Alxiut ITn,") a c<i|..tiy from 
Caughnaw aga formed a new settlement at 
8t Regis, some distance farther up the 8t 

Lawrence. As the fur traders |»ushe<l 
their way weslvvard from the great lakes 
they were aooonfipanied by Caughnawaga 
hunters. As early as 1820 a considcrahle 
number of this tribe was incorporated 
with the Saliah, while otbere foand their 



way about the same period down to 
the month of Columbia r. in Or^on, and 
N. even as far as Peace r. in Athalmsca. 
In the W. they are commonly known as 
Iroquois. 8ome of the Indians from 8t 
Regis also undertook these distant wan- 
derim^ In Caughnawara had a 
popalation of 1,485, while 8t Regis (in 
Canada and New York) luul alx)ut 2,075, 
and there were Ijeddea a considerable 
nnmber from the 2 towns who were cmt- 
tervd tliroughout the \V. In there 
were 2,U17 on the Caughnawaga res. and 
1,386 at 8t Regis, l^esidee 1,206 on the St 
Regis reserve, N. Y. (.i. K. B. ii. ) 

0«fn»w«*e. — D.w. of niik'H in N. Y. 1>«>C'. Col. Hist.. 
IV, IKM. CA(nawA(«a«.—Juhn»iuH( 1730), ibid., 
VI, 592, Oftffnftwaufa.— Huwle> (I'CH) in Masn. 
Hist. Soo.Coll.. lRt8.. IV, 51, 1795. Otmmvagtn.— 
Stevens (1749) in N. H. Hist. 8oc. Coll., v. 204, 1837. 
Cagnaw MH— . Ot«Ten» (1749). ibid.. 200. OiigiM- 
wt««.-Ooo. of UK In N. Y. Dod. Col. Hist., it. 
lao. ISM. <lM|BiiWMM.-€chuyler (1724) quoted 
In Bbt. Hb*.. 1«t &, X. 116. U6S. Omugu.— 
Oneida letter (1776) in N*. Y. Doe. Od. Hist., vni, 
«8». 1867. Oak«Bawa«a. -N. H. Bbt. 80C. Coli.. in, 
104. ISe. <teluwwMM.-Oolden (1727). five Nat., 
55. 1747. Okhmwi«iL— HoTt, Ant. Re«^lM. MM. 
OMluMMfa.— Barton, New Views, xl, 17W. (Mkaa- 
irafs.— Lydiu8 (17fiO) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hlst..Ti, 
r>09, 1866. OuAwalmaaas.— French trader (17M) 
(lunted by Schoolcmft, Ind. Tribes, in, 553. 185S. 
Cauthnawafm.— Johnson HHllcon(.(17fi8) in N. V. 
Doc. Col. Ui!'t.. VII. hSA, iNVi. Oaai^Kwacera.— 
Doc. of 17('>3. ibi<l.. VN. Oaufhaawaafa.— Lloyd 
inJoor. Anthrop Inxt. G. B.,IT.44.1875. Oaoffh- 
newaca.— Srhuylcr (1689) quoted by llralie. Bk. 
IndH.. 1. 1H48. Gauflmewaffo.— Smith (1799) 
quotiMl by Drulce. Trag. Wild., 1K6. IMl. Cay- 
nawacaa.— Knox (1792) in Am. St. Pap., iv. 236. 
lKi2. Ooohenawaftws. — Keane in .Stanford, Cum- 
iM-nd., 509. Coohnawacali.— Htoddert (1750) 

in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., VI. fiM'i, iSo-S. Oochae- 
wagot.— Bouquet (1764) quoted by KaufTman, 
\V. ivtiii., tipp., Ifi6. 1851. Coolinewake«. —Bar- 
ton. N»'vv Views, S. app., ITi***. Cochnowa(o«a. — 
Vatcr. Mith.. pt. 3. we. 3, Cockaawa- 
|a«.— LitKlesHV (ITty) in N. Y. I>ih-. r<.I. IHst..vi, 
.i:4.H, ih,V) CocJcnawagee*. — Johnisin (1749), ibid.. 
.VJA. Cocknew.tijfos. — t'liirlcc (1741). il»i<l., 207. 
Co«hnawaghas.— L>(K-. of 1747. ibid.. i>'.t) Cofbinawa* 
ceea. — Johnson (1747), ibid.. 359. Ooehnawacea. — 
Johnson (1756). ibid.. 94C. Copnnawaft>«».— 
John.'ton (1747). ibid.,;i6'.'. CoKhnawayeet.— .lolm- 
S4>n (1747). ibiil , Cof hnewagoe*. — Croghnn 

(I7t"«5) qimud in Am. Jour, tkol,, •.•7_', is:il. Oof- 
nahwa«*ah. — |)<H-. of 17'.win Willijinis, Vt.. II. 
1>^()'.'. Cognawageet. — Johnson ( 1717 ; iuN.Y. Dm-. 
( ■<il. Hist , VI. Hf>'.». is.->,i. Cornawago.— IVtt-n* (17tlO) 
in Mii>-. lli-t. S<N-. CoH., 4111!'., IX, 270, 1^71. Cohaa- 
waga.— WH.sliingtoii t l7yt'>) in .Vni. St. rap.. iv,5s5, 
1H32. Cohnawaf«y, — John.^on 17' :.i in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hl.'^t., VI r. Ml. lN.^i<i. Cohnawahgana. — ("ar- 
viT, Tfmv., 173, 177f>. Cohnewago. — Kjisibuni il7.S."^) 
•luoted hv Dnikc. Tra*;. Wild., '.'72. 1hI1. Cohune- 
wafua. — hnlnv, W. Ter., 291. 1797. OohniiBaW' 
foea.— MafHulfV, N. Y.. Ii. 187, 1829. Oobuiuia- 
gagoea.— Thompson quoted by JefTenton, Note3«. 
2^2, 1825. OshwuMwagoea. —Bouquet (17G4) 
quoted, ibid., 141. Goaawaf hnmaa. — Freueh 
trader quoted by Smtth, Bouquet's Exped.. 69, 
1766. OiuwM Oiw>**>'~»nehuisii.lI. Am. ladi., 
156. 1104. OMwekete.-<M«roer ivms qwHed bj 
KftuAnan. W. Penn., 129, Ittl. Oaiipaa««M— 
Qoldthwaft (1766) in Meaa HW. Soe. OoU.Tlst s.. 
X. 121. 1S09. Onnwlwg>M.^Cloglien (1757) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., Vlt. 286k lw6- 'raaeh Mo- 
hawks.— Pen hollow a726) in N. H. Hi^ !««h-. 
Coll., 1, 57. 1824. IroqiMis dit (toult— Bacqueville 
de la Potherie. in. 67. 176S. Zroqnois of tho Molt.— 
La Barro (1664) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., IX. 
241. 185& JenubtM.— Doc. of 1604. ibid., nr. se, 
1861. ZMibMMte.— Behiiyler (1700), iud.. 747. 
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I.— LiTingaton (1700). Ibid., G96. K*oh- 
— Scbuyler (1700). ibid.. 747. Emtk- 
,—Urtns0Um (1700), lUd., 0B6. Ma^ur 
WM« — Freermiin (1704), ibid.. IMtS. Xa'hn<^ 
waff« liBiuk.— Gatochet. PenobRcot 118.. B. A. 
K IHX? (PenoUvwt imme). KahaaacM*— D<>t>K- 
la». Summ., I. IT.Vi. K&naUkweAke. — Cuoq, 
L* x.. 163, 1W2. Kiaiwirki.— KiiiK. Arcl. Ocenn.!, 
9, XaaoMffaa.— HU-vkor (1701) in N. V. Doe. 
Col. Hi<4t., IV, <>20, \KA. Xaaaawacoch.— Mercer 
aT.TyMiiioti-il by KHiUTman, W. I»enn., 129, IHfil. 
Kaaung^OBo.--Gat>ilK-l, Hent>»'a M8., B. A. E., 
I88'2 iSctu-t'A imnu-K KAU(bn«wau(M. — Fioker- 
itiK (17m ■ in Am. St. I'Hp., iv. .Mtl. ^KV2. KonuAfa.— 
Colden ll7J») in N. Y. I)<h-. Col. Hi.tt., v. 73-2. 1H56. 
Oaaalt 8t Loui».— StiKMcrt (17.'><h, ibid., vi. ,V<2, 
1»5.'> I for ftu .>Niult St I^>uij». 'at St Ixmi.t fall' ). 8t 
Franpois Xavier du BauU. — SbcH, Cnlli. Mi>ir<., 'MW, 
1S.V). Saint Pet«r'». — Iliiil., J7i». Bault Indiani. — 
iXK-.of u;95 in X. Y. IKk'. Col. ni>t.. i.x.fi-li, lsV». 
gant Indiau.— Due. of um. ibid., 

CanchaAwagft. The ancient capital of 
the Mohawk trilM>, !<ituat«d in 1667 on 

Muliawk r.. iit'ar tlic pn-.-x-iit site of 
Auhi^viile, N. Y. The Jesuits main- 
tained there for a time the mieeion of 8t 
Picm'. The town was destroyed by the 

Krem li in 1H93. 

Aaaeni*. — MeKaiKil(>nsj>i l U'.ili !■ 1 by I>ark- 
inaii, Jt>^., '£22, noif. ls>v{. Cachanuagc — f.iv- 
iiiK-'oii , iti'Jl , in N. Y. I><M-. Col. Hist. . III. /vj, 1- . : 
Cachenuage. — MaiiM-n tl7iili', ibid., iv. Hif.f, ls.>i. 
Cachnawafe. I>i>< . of 1709. ibid., \ . s 1»V>. 
Caobnewagaa. H>iu<|iK't (17(>li quoted by Kituif 
man, W. I'. im . IV.i Ca45hnewago, — Koii.|iii t. 
Ibid. Cachnuajaa.— iiall il7.>ti in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hi^t.. VI. Hy»i. 1- Cacknawaget. — ( linloii 
( 174.'>i, ibid.,'/7ti. Cacnawageea. — Fox 1 17 x. i . Iliid., 
VII. 77. IRV;. Caghnawanah. — Hutit r i 17'Hii, ibi<l., 
VI. 6yi. IKVi. Caghnawafoa. -CroKhHii (n.^.) 
quoted by KaiifTinaii. W IVnn, llG. 1H.M. Cafh- 
a«i«wi(«.— Mon«c quotiil liy BarUin, New Views, 
•pp., 8, 17Wt. Oa^wtwafo*.— Tbomrmon (|noted 
bjr Jefferwrn. Note*. '292. 1826. OachiiuaM.— 
Keeker ( 1701) In N. Y. Hoc. Col. Hint., iv. SSfiTiSW. 
OiSMwag*.— De Lancey (17&4), ibid., Vl. 909. 18d& 
CliiBiiiirfOT.— Dtttelt OMp (MM), ibid., i. 1«U 
(m-w). CNI-^-wl"fe.— Hewitt. inPn. IflM 

(Mobawk form Oanriaouague. — .les. Kel. for 
l»"i7l). ISi. 1St«. Gandaouaque. — Hnfi|Mevilli' dc la 
rothoric. Hi.Ht. dr l Aiii. .<<'pt . I. ;V'.:i. 17.VJ. 
Oandaougtie. — Untti'[i)M>r. TrilM's Hud-<>ii It.. Ii7, 
l'^72. Oandawague. - >ln'ii. Catll. Mt«> . ]••'>:< 
Oanegaaaga. — Morxuii i ts-M , •|Uot*'d by i'arkiiiaii, 
JCKuitH, '222. note, I^-nV Gannaouagu*.— I>e l'lnle 
(171H) In N'. Y, 1»'M-. c.l. Hist., ill. 'r<t), I'^-'ct. 
(Ja-ai-wau-ga. — MnfKan. Leat'iK- InM|,, II. i. l-v, 
Kaghenewage. —Colli, of Iii74 in N. Y. U^c <'>>! 
Hist.. II. 712. IStH. Kaghnawage. — Burnet i lTJi.T 
ibid.. V. m1:H, lH.Vi. Kaghnewage. — KiitIenb.T' 
Trit.— lludM.ii K, .•Kl. isT'i (Dnteh f..riiiv 
Kaghnuwage. — N. 'S I>.>e. Cul. Hist , iii, ■."'■o. IVkJ. 
Lower Mohawk castlir. — Kntteiiber, Tnln s ilii<|- 
»<oi> R,. V»7. l'^7J. Onengioure. — Uiilteiit>er, Trilx'^ 
Hudson II , 1*7 J, OneugiSre. — .les. Kel. for 

< ol. Hist., XIII, .\Ho. jisHl (iiuspriul). OaMrnoa.— 
J H. I. for l(V4r., 15. iN'ifi. OlMrMMB.— Park- 
man. JeMliU, '222. note. 1K><1. 

Cantae. A fonner ran(*heria of the 
Snbaipuri, on the Rio San Pedro, h. Ariz., 
visited bv Father Kino about 1H97.— Doc. 
Hint. Mcx., 4th i, 279, 18o<i. 

Cavats dwelliagt. See CUff-dueUmg». 

CaiTH aad Bock iheltan. The native 
triN's V. of .M«'xi«-«i havo Imtii tavc- 
dwelleratoaleaa extent, unparently, tlian 
were the primitive jitHipies of Enrope, 
and there is no jK'riod in ri< an pre- 
bit«tory which can be referred to as a 
"Gave period." Vast areas of limestone 



rocks of varj'ing age occur in the middle 
E. He(rtionH of the United State.M, in which 
there are countless caves, the great 
caverns of VitfHnia, Kentncky, Induina, 

and Mis.»k)uri lieiii^ wi'll km iwii cxaniiiles; 
and caves alno occur in luauy partt) ul the 
far W., specially in Arisona and Osli- 
foriiia. It it* observinl that in j;eneral 
tticHe caverns liave existed fur a long 
period, extendinf^ bock well beyond the 
time when man is lu^siimed to have ap- 
peared on the continent. Few of the 
caverns have lieen explofed, save in a 
tiKK^t RujH'flirial manner, and u.m a nde 
wiiere wrioiiH work haw been undertaken 
the Inids have Ihm ii sm h a.s to diwotii^^e 
investigation by arclieologists — not tiiat 
meaj^er traces of man are encountere<i, 
Init IxHaiuse the os.'^i'oiis remaiiiH and 
works of art found represent the Indian 
tribes merely. The substrata of the cav- 
ern fioors, which would natnrally con- 
tain traces of very early occupants, are 
apparently barren of hnman remains, a 
(•«)nditinii that is difficult to understand 
if, as some supiKJse, the continent was 
occnpied by man throughout all poet> 
Tertiary time. Unman remains occur 
ali>n>^ with the fos.^il faiuia of the present 
perio<i, htit are not with certainty asso- 
ciated as original deiM>sits with the older 
forms. Very ouisiuerahlf aire is imli- 
cated, however, by the c in I t ion of the 
human l>oiu's, sonic of wiiich, found in 
California caves, si-eni to l)e completely 
fo8siliz(Ml, the animal matter having dis' 
appeared, while in Arkansas and else- 
where the bones are deeply embedde<l in 
deposits of stala^Miiite. The length of 
time required for fusHilization is not well 
known, however, and calcareous aecu- 
iiiulatiiiiis may Im' slow or rapid, so that 
the*»e ^iienumena have no very definite 
value m determining ttffi. 

The American cave.s wiTC oi-cu[>it'd hy 
the aborigines for a number of purposes, 
including bur- 
ial, cortiuony, 
and refuge. In 
a few cases 
cln-rt, ontcro|>- 
p i II <r in t li e 
w all.-, w a s 
quarried tor 
the niantifac- 
ture of imple- 
ments, (lener- 
ally only the outer and more acci'ssible 
chambers of deep cavt-rns were occnpieil 
as dwelling places, and in these evidence 
of occupancy is often abundant. The 
floors arc covered with de|M>sits of ashes, 
in which are embedded various imple- 
ments and utensils and the refuse of feast- 
ing. very mtieh as with onlitiar) dwelliiiL' 
sites. The deeper chambera w ere wmie- , 
times used as temporary retreats in Ume 
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of (lan^'or and for tho perfonnance of re- 
lisioua rites. In numerous cases depositH 
of mcrificial offeriniifB are fonnd, and the 
walls an' covLTt'il with symbolic or other 
paintings or engravings. The ZuAi em- 
ploy caverns as slirines and as depositories 
tor iinam s of their ^ods and the paiiitiHl 
bonenol aiiiiuals, and caves bavean impor- 
tant place in the genesis myths of many 
tri(>( <. P.urial in caves wa« common, and 
chain Ikts of various depths from tlie sur- 
face were used. Pits and crevices in the 
rockf) were also reponitories for the dead. 

Far l)etter adapted to man'n use as 
dwellings than the deep caves are the 
ro<*k recesses or shelterw which owe their 
orijfin not to the action of underground 
watt r>, l«iit to un«lcrcnttintt hv the 
wuters of the sea or lakew and or^inarj' 
streams orto diflintet;ration of [M>rtions of 
stci'p rock faces aided by wind action. 
These recesses often have somewhat level 
floors and arched 
roofs, formed by 
hard layers of 
rock, wKich ex- 

f)and towanl the 
ront, thus form- 
injj roomy and 
W e 1 I - 1 i h t e d 
dwelling places. 
They are no- 
where so numer- 
OU.M a» in the plateau region of the Colo- 
rado and Kio ( ininde valleys, where the 
well-exposed rock faces in a multitude of 
cases are deeply undercnt by the gnaw- 
ini; atreucits of disintegration aided by 
the winds. In this region man was not 
oontent with the natnral shelters so 
abundantly ftirnishe<l, but flie reccssi'H 
were enlarged, and in pla<-es where the 
rock was massive and easily worked irreat 
numbers of chainlM^n^ were excavati^l 
for dwelling}*. See . I rrhi iilntpj, . I /(/«/« (///, 

Consult Andrews in 11th Rei>. Pea- 
body Mus., 1S7H; Dall (1 ) in Cont. N. A. 
JEtluiol.. I, 1H77, (2) in Smithnon. Cont., 
XXII, 1H78; Haywo<Kl, Nat. and Aborig. 
Hi.st. Teim., ISL'.i; Holmes in Am. An- 
throp., HI, no. 3, 1890; Jonen in Smith- 
son. Cont, XXII, 187tt: Mercer (1) in 
Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., xi, pt 2, 
1896; (2) in IVoc. Am. Philon. Soc, 
XXXIV, no. 149, 189.5; (3) in Pubs. Univ. 
Pa., VI, 1897; Mitchell in Trans. Am. 
Antiq. Soc. I, 1820; Palmer in 11th Rep. 
Peabody Mus., 1878; Peabody in Am. 
Anthrop., VII, no. 3, 1905; Peabody and 
Moorehead, Bull. 1, Dept. Anlia-o]., 
Phillips Acad., I'.KM; Putnam in Peabody 
Mus. Kepe.; Sinclair in Cniv. CWU PnbL, 
Am. Arclueol. and Kthnol., ir, no. 1, 
1904; Stevenson in 23d Kep. B. A. E., 
1906; Yarrow in Ist £ep. B. A. E., 1881. 

(w. H. a.) 



CawaaunieMk. Given by Williams in 

l(i43 as the name hy which some trilH-, 
settlement, or band of New England In- 
<lian8 called themselves ( .Mass. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., Ist 8., Ill, 205, 1794). To what 
Indians he refers is unknown, hut it is 
pos.«iib|y to 8<»me then living on CawBlUtt- 
sett Neck, near Pawtucket r., K. I. 

Ckwravoe. A villafie in 1585, perhaps 
bclontriuLr to the Neusiok, and .•seemingly 
situated on the N. side of Ncuse r., in the 

E resent Craven co., N. C. 
»wniiio«b-«inlth Va., I. map, renr. Mlt. 
OwareiinMk.->Duteh map (1821) 4n N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Hint., 1. 1856. 

Cawwontoll. — A villagt; of the Powhatan 
confiMleracy in 1(>()8, on the x. bank of 
the liapuahauncx-k, in Richmond co., 
Va.— Smith (l«29), va., I, map, repr. 
1S19. 

Gayaliaaemi. The i'artridge clan of the 
Acheha phratry of the ancient Timueun 

trilK' of Florida. — Pareja {m. 1(512) 
quoted by GatHchet in Proc. Am. Philos. 
Soc., xvn, 492, isjs. 

Cayahoga ( R'niin'hn'ge', 'the fork of the 
stream.' — Hewitt). A village, perhaps 
belonging to the Wyandot, formerly si^ 
uated on tlie v. E. side 01 Cuyahogft r., 
near Akron. < )lii(), 

Ci^ook*.-St...l.liLrt (17.^3) In N.Y.I)<m-. Col. Htat, 
VI. 779. IKVi. Cajuhafa.— Clinton (IT'iOK ibM . MK. 
Caniahag*.— Albany conf. ( l/.'il), ibid., 7-N). Caua- 
hojue. — Kstmiils anrl Kapilly, man, 1777. Caya- 
h«iah,— Lttuk-sHV (17 .1 i in N. Y. I)<k. (V>I. Hi^t., 
VI, 7i)t'). 1KV». Cayahoea. — Hutchin!*, mii]> (17tV4> 
in .Smith. B<M|Uel Expcd.. 1766. Cwahogo.— 
K.^naut5 and Kapilly. mnp. 1777. Owahago. — 
Lott<T, map. rn. 1770. Bjtya'ha're'. — Hewitt. 
Inrn. 1903. Xiohan.— IXiG. of 1747 Tn N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist.. VI. 891, 1866. Xyahatak.— UndMay 

(17M). Ibid.. 706. 

Cayas. A tril>e viHittnl by the De .*^oto 
expedition in 1542, apparently in w. Ar- 
kansas. Sdioolcral^ idennfieftticNi <rf 
th(> name with Kansa is of very doubtful 
value. 

0a7a*.-ltAnJel (1.V43) in Smith, Col. Dor. Kla.. 
T. 60. 1857. Cayaw.— Kunjel (IM.i) quott-d bv 
Bourni', Narr. De Soto. u. H7, ISKM. 

Cayeguaa. A former Chumashan vil- 
lage on theCaveguas ranch, Ventm«co., 
Cal. 

Cayeguaa,— Taylor in Ciil. pHrnuT. Jnly '24, l(yj3, 
Cayug^iii, — Ibi'l.. May I. isiy) (iix'iiti'd at I'unta 
Alanio). Ka-yo'-woc — Hcii^bnw, HucimvoiUnra 
v<M-Bb.. H. A. K., 1S.HJ (, -b i 

Cajrmus. A former Yukian Wappo 
village on the site of the present Yount- 

ville, in Napa valley, Cal. (s. a. b,1 

Caymaa.— Bartlptt, Pen*. Narr.. Ii, 20-21. 1854. 
Caymua. v. rr, Tmir of Duty. •M-'Xi, 1M9. 

Cayomulgi. An ancient Tpper Creek 
town on a stream which joins ('(k>sii r. at 
C<>n?»J<a f Knna) town. .\la. Pos,sib|y for 
Okmulgee, an ancient Crt-ek town in e. 
f Jeorgia. 

GuoBOfi.— Bartrani. Voy , i. map. 1799. Cayo- 
miUgL'-'PhilippeHiix. !Maj> of Kngl. Col., 1781. 

Cayooih Creek. X local name for two 

bodies of Upt>er Lillooet Indians of Sali- 

shan stock near the Junction of Bridge 

and Fraser tb., firit. CoL Population oi 
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one of the IxnlieH in 19()2, 34; of tho 

other, tailed I'a»«hil(|ua, 15. — Can. 

Ind. Aff. for IWl, i»t. ii, 72. 
Cayouih.— Survey map. Hydr. OtVic*-, 1'. S. X., 
is^J. Kajum Ore«k.— <'iiii. Ind. AIT. for 1h7h. 71. 
Puhilquia.— ran. Ind. AiT. inr 1k91, 251. Puhil- 
qua Ibid.. isM. I'JO. 

Cayovea. A Caluna viUa^e on the 8. w. 
coai^t «)t Florida, al)f)ut 157i). — Fontaneda 
Memoir 1.575), Smith tnms., 1H.VI. 

Cayuga ( Ki/f-fli(/(jir<'"' , 'the place where 
Irwiist'* were taken out.' — Hewitt). A 
trihe of the Irotjuoian confe<lerjition, 
formerly <Kruj»yin>r the shoren of Cayupi 
lake, N. Y. It« loeal conn« il wa.** com- 
po«e<l of 4 clan phratrie?, an<l this form 
iH'ranu' the imttern, tradition .*<ays, of 
that of the confe<leration of the Five 




ArUGA. (hOJIAOEOE, FISH-CARRIEn) 



Nations of the Iroijuois, in which the 
Cuyupi had 10 dclegatetJ. In KKKJ they 
were e»timate<| to number I.jVX*, an<l in 
1778, 1,100. At the beKinnin^ of the 
American Revolution a lar>re iiart of the 
tril>e ren»ove«l to Canada an«l never re- 
turned, while the rej^t were wattere*! 
anionjf theothertribe.'^of theconfe<leracy. 
Soon after the Rev<»lution these latter 
Hold their lands in New York; some went 
to Ohio, where they joined other Iro- 
quois and lx'<'anie known a» the Seneca 
of the Sandusky. Thew are now iu In- 
dian Ter.; others are with the Oneida in 
Wiw-onsin; 17r»arewith the InMjuoisPtill 
in New York, wlnle the majority, num- 
bering 700 or 800, are on the Grand River 



re«., Ontario. In 1670 they had three 
villajfcs — (Joiogouen, Ti^thero, and On- 
nontare. ii(»iogouen wa« the princij>ul 
villajre; (jaya>raanha, piven by Mortran, 
waa their chief villajxe in iiKKlern time.-". 
Their other villages of theuKKlern p<.'rio4l, 
acconling to Morgan, were Gan(>jteh, (ie- 
waujra, and Ne<Mlaklu'at. Others were 
('hon(Mlote. (ianda.s4'teigon, Kuwauka, 
Rente, Oneniote, and Onyadeakahyat. 
Their clans were those common to the 
Iroquois. (j. M. J. X. B. n. ) 

Caei^e*.— AndroN ( 1690) In X.Y. Dck'.CoI. HiM.. Ml. 
Ti-J. ls;'>3. Clhu«A«.— .Man*hc (1744) In Miis.*. HiiHt. 
.Sk'. Coll.. Ixt vn, 1H9, IHOI. Caijou^aa. — Ft 
JohuM)!! i-onf. (17.V;) in X. Y. Doc. Col. U\»i., vn, 
r-A. IKV.. Oaijoucea.— Wfwwls (IGitt), ibiil.. iv. 60, 
1K64. Caiouca.— Cireotitmlgh (1677) quoted bv 
Conover, KHiindaKii and t'eneva Ma., B. A. h. 
Caioujuea.— Livingston (IfiUMi ^ii X. Y. Poc. Col. 
Hivt., IV,342, ]H.M. Caiougoi.— <;reenlmlKh (1677). 
ibid., in, 2.il, IS-'Ci. Caiujea.— Andros (liiyO) in R. 1. 
Col. Rec. MI, 2H1. Oaiyoofaa.— Ft Johnson 

ronf. (17ri6) In N. Y. Poc. Col. Hist., Vil, 67, 
1856. Cajo«f«ra.— helliuN H697|, ibid., iv, 27V. 
lSo4. Cigottpui.— Wewel.i (ir><.»<). ibid., 3?2. Ca- 
jouf«a. — Maryland treaty (ICSJ), ibid., ui. 3-23, 
iva. Caju(aa.— WfiHcr (174M) quoted by Kauff- 
man. W. ivnii., a|ii»., 22. 1H.M. Oajuger. — Schuy- 
ler (U;w) in X. v. DiH.'. Col. IllM., IV. 563, 
IMM. Oaju^. — Ibid. Cajuju. — Burton, Xew 
VieWB. aj.p.. 7. 17IW. Cajukaa,— Wei.ner (174H) 
ntioti'<l by KaulTman, \\. IVnn., apn., 22, IK'^I. 
Cajyoucaa.— .lohtiron Hall conf. (17ti.') in X. Y. 
IhM.'. Col. }\M.. VII. 724. l.S,V?. Cajyucaa,— Ibid., 
719. Caujuekoa.— Weist-r (1736) quoted bv School- 
craft, Iiul. Tril>ej4, IV, XW. l<>-\. Cavafaa.— 
Crepy, mai>. rn. 17.V>. CaTa(oea. — B«'ll«iniont 
(itW) in N. Y. DcK". Col. Hlxt.. iv, 370. IXM. 
Cayaufa. — Ft .loliiiM>n conf. (n."!*)). ibid., VIl, 
1N>, lH.<(i. Cayaufe.— LiviiigHton (17(M.)), ibid., iv, 

6. ')0. IH.%4. CaycujM.— AHniiiv conf. (1737). ibid., 
VI. 99, 1K.V5. Cay eujea.— Albany conf. (1744), 
ibid.. 262. Cayeugoet.— Ingoldhljy (1691), Ibid.. 

III. 797. ISM. Cavhuga.— r,uy I*ark conf. (1775), 
Ibid., vm. fvTI, lK.%7. Caynga.— La Tour, map, 
1779 (inispriiitt. Cayogaa.— I'lieljiei dec<l (17kH) 
itl Am. St. Pap., IV, 210. Ih32. CayongM.— 
I'enlmllow (172i.» in X. 11. lli-t. S<k'. Coll., i, 
41. 1824. Cayoogoei — Conestoga treaty (1721 i in 
Proud. Penn., ii. 132. 179S. Cayougaa.— Hun- 
ter (1714) In N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., v, SS4, 1KV>, 
Cayougaa.— I>oc. of K<M, ibid., in, 317. 1S.S3. Cay- 
ouguea.— Din', of l»;s.S. ibid.. 54.H. Cayoungea.— Tel- 
ler (169hi, ibid., IV. 3.V2. lH.'i4. Cayowgea.— Hcllo- 
inont ( 16t«H). ibid.. 369. Oayuaga. — Do<-. of 1792 in 
Ma-HH. HiM. Sw.t;oll.. l«t h.. i,2s5. IWJtJ. Oayugma.— 
Poc. of 1676 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hi«t., Xiii. fiOO, 
IS.S1. Cayufea,— Allmny conf. (1737), ibid., VI, 
103, 1H.V>. Oayukera.— Barton, New Views, ai>p., 

7, 17ys. Cayungaa.— Vetch (1719) in N. Y. I)<k'. 
Col. Hixt.. V, 631, 1».V>. Chingaa.— Albany conf. 
(1751), ibid., VI. 719, 1H.V) (inlnprlnt). Chiugaa.— 
Pwight and Partridge (17o4) in Maas*. HiMt. Soo. 
Coll., 1st H., V, 12t>. 1K16. Chuijugara.— DoiiKan 
(16SS) in X. Y. Doc. Col. Hint.. Ill, 6.S2, \SS3. Ohyu- 
gaa.— ValUaiit (16.S.H). Iliid.,ft27. Coieiuea.— Lein- 
ler (I690i, ibid., 732. Cojagaa.— Marj land treaty 
(H'iS2). ibid.. 321. Cojogea.— <Jolilth\vait (176»"i) in 
Ma^-x. Hist. S4IC. Coll.. 1st c, .X. 121, 1N09. Co^iou- 
gaa. — Alliany conf. (1746) in N. Y. DtH-.Col. Hlft., 
VI, 317, lH.Vj. Coyougera.— .lami.<«on (1697i, ibid.. 

IV, 294. Is-M. Coyougea.— I)(H-. r<i. 170O ill Hist. 
Ma>f..2d n.. I. 3U>, l>v;7. Cuiukguoa.— Drake, Bk. 
Ind*.. V, 4. IMH. Cuyahuga. — IriHiuoi^deed (17.H9) 
in Am. St. Pap., iv. 211. 1K{2. Oacheoa.— Pmud, 
Penn., ll. 295. 179M. Oaohoi.— Map of 1616 in 
X. Y. I)o<\ Col. Hint., I. 1M,V). Oaohooa. — Man. 

1614. ibid. Oachpaa.-Loj'kiel. Miv!<. I nft. 
Brrth., nt. 3. 16, 1794. Oaiaokera.— Weiser (17:16) 
quottnl by S<'lioolcnift. Ind. Tril>e.<», iv, 3:«. IKVl. 
Oajuka.— ZeNlierger (1750) qtiote«l bv Conover, 
KanadaK'a, atul (Jeneva MS., B. A. 1^. (Oennan 
form). Oajuquaa.— Barton, Xew View*. api>., 7, 
1798. Oakaoa.— B4>udinot, Star in the West, 126, 
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IRlfi. Oa-u'-rweh.— Morgan. I^gue Iroq.. 159, 
IHTil. Oajruf*.— I'yrlat'UN (m. \7M)) qiioUHl In Am. 
Anilq., IV, 7.J, 1.H81. Oorouin*.— ChHUvitrnerie 
(ITSti) MUotcfl by S«;hooIcraTt, Ind. TrilK-^i, ni fA\ 
lK6;t. OoioKouena.— Jes. Rel. for 1070, "h. 1>C>h. 
Goiorouioronona. — C«tim'elk'« (ro. 1670) In Marten", 
Due, 1. ITS, IM7.'). Oojofoiien.— Jt'.s. Kul. UtT l«7'l, 
3, lJv'>M. Oooio^ueo.— Ix>tti'r, map, cn. 1770. Oo- 
ymfouiiu.— H4ic<im-ville de la Potherif. Hist. Am., 
III. 3. 17.'»3. Ooyogaaa.— Ui HunUn (1703) quoted 
by Vater, Mith.. pt. 3, sec. 3. 313, IMlfi. Qojogo- 
mnM,—lAV Ilontun. New Vov., i, map, 1703. Ooyo- 
foin.— I'ouchot 117.'>S) In N'. V. I><x'. Col. Hint.. X, 
69i. IKtH. Ooyofouaiia.— La Hontan, Now Voy.. 
I, 39. 1703. OoTOgouena.— I^onlH XIV 1 11,99* iti 
N. Y. l»o<'. Col. Hist., IX. «9H, 1S.VS. Ooyofouin,— 
Barqueville de la I'otherie. Hisj. Am., ill, '27, 
17M. Ooyo^ana.— Iji Hontan, New Voy.. i, 231, 
1703. Ooyoruen.— lU-llin.map. KfvS. Ooyofuio.— 
Jes. Rel.. III. lnd< x, lHf>H. Ooyofuoain. — iHiiuii- 
ville { \fM) in N. Y. Dw. Col. HiKt.. ix. 281'. 1S.V.. 
Oo-yo-fw««'.— Hfwilt, MS. Mohawk vocab., 
B. A. E.. IHh'i (Mohawk name). Ouirouina,— 
JefTerys, Fr. Dom.. pt. 1,117. 17C1. Owaugueh.— 
Morgan. lA-ague Inn]. .map, 1H51. Owe-u-^web-o- 
no'.— Ibid., 61 Cpwpk" of the muckv land': 
own name). RonMuruaxtu-wiae.— Uatnehet. 
Keneoa MS.. B. A. K.. Ikh^ ( big piiH-n': .Seneca 
eeremonial name). Kanawa.— <;aUs4het, Shaw- 
nee MS.. B. A. F... 1H79 (Shawnee name). Ka- 
yowfawB.— Homann Helrtt' map, 17"»6. Eaydfue- 
6no«.— <^»at«!het. 8ene<'a MS.. B. A. E., 1.<S2 (Sen- 
eea name). Kei-u-guea.— Dudley ( 1721 ) In Miww. 
Hist. S(K'. Coll., 211 s.. VIII. 211, 1H19. Ko-'M-a- 
je'-nyo".— Hewitt, Cayuga MS. v<K-ab., B. A. K., 
18)S» (another CaviiKu name). Ko-yo-konk- 
l»*-ka,— Hewitt, Mohawk MS. v<M-ab.. B. A. K.. 
1882 (a Mohawk name). Kuenjniipi-haka.— <iat- 
nehet. Tu.si'Hrom MS., B. A. K., 18.H2 rruN<-an)rB 
name). Kuyuku-haca.— Uatxehet, Mohawk M.S., 
B. A. E., IS79 (.Mxtiawk name). Oiogoen.— Jes. 
Rel. for 16.Vi, 20. 1H.tK. Oiofoenhronnoni.— Ibi<l.. 29. 
Oiofouan.— Jes. Rel. for 1«>j7, 1.'>. IkSX. Oiogou- 
anroonon.— Ibid. Oio(oueii.— Ln Salle i lti79) in 
Margry, Dee., I. 501. 1M7.'>. Oiogouenronnon.— .les. 
Rel. for lti.^7, 18. IfCiS. Oiogouin.— Barre (lftS3) 
In Margry. Dee., ii. 330. ls77. Oiouyovenea. — Bar- 
cia. Ensiiyo. 2'^i. 1723. Oion^overet. — Ibid., 220. 
Onionenhronnona. — Jes. Rel. tur lti.'j3 (misprint). 
Oniouenhronon.— .Ie>. Rel. for 1640. 'io, lHr>8 (mis- 
print). Oronfouena. — Hennepin. Cont. of New 
Di.se.. 93, ir>9M. Ouioenrhonont.— .Ii-s. Rel. for liiltt. 
84, IhbH. Ouiouenronnona.— Jl"-. Rrl. for 1W7, -it). 
IJCiS. Oyorouina. — Ijk Harre (lt>Xl) in Margry, Dee.", 
II. 332. Is77. Petuneura.— (ireeiihalgh (li(577) in 
N. Y. DiH-.Col. HImI., Ill, 2.V2, 1>C<1( French name). 
Queyujwe.— Macaulev, N. Y., Ii. 17ti, lh'29. 
ftueyugwehaurhga — Ibid., ItVi. Quinjoea.— Cour- 
Key I \>>s:) In N. Y. IUk-. Col. Hist., xill. .V)S. 1,'<81 

i misprint). Quiquogaa.— Sione. Life of Brant, i. 
Dl, 1S4>4. Quiuquuha. — Kdwanls (17.M) in Mass. 
Hist. .Soe. Coll., 1st s., X, 116. 1H09. Sanonawanto- 
waae.— OatM-het in Am. Antio.. iv, 7.i. ls,si. 
Bhoneanawetowah. — .Macaulev, N. Y.,ii, InS. isjy. 
Bbononowrndoa.— Ibid. S'ho-ti-non-ni-wax-t^'-ni — 
Hi'win, from Tuscantra Informant, 1.k,s«; cthey 
an- great jiipes': eotincil name). So-nua'-ho-fwa- 
to-war. — .MorKan. I>-ague Iroq.. 42:t. iv>l ( great 
pipe": eoiineil name). Soon-noo-daugh-we-no- 
wcnda.— Macauli-y. N. Y.. ii, ls.'>. \s^.t, 

Cayuse. \ U'aiilutpiian tribo fortnerly 
tM oiipyinjr tlH' t«'rritorv about the lioaifs 
of Wallawalla, rinati'lla, and (Jraiulf 
Koude rs. ami from tin- Blue ml.'-, to Dcs- 
<-liiit»'s r. ill Wstshin^'ton and Oregon. 
Tlietrihi- ha.s always In^en elo.'-K'ly asso- 
fiat«'d with the noiuhl)orinfr Ne/. IVrcV's 
and Wallawalla, and was nranled by the 
early explon'rs and writers as Indon^in^r 
to the same stork. 8o far as the avail- 
able evidence goes, however, they must 
\Mi considereil linpiiistieally indeiiendent. 
The Cay use have always been notiil for 
their bravery, and owing largely to their 



constant struiiRles with the Snake and 
other tri Ik's, have l>een numerically weak. 
Accordiiiff to (Jiblw there were few pure- 
blo(Hi Cay use left in 1851, intennar- 
riage, particularly with the Nez Percys, 
having been so prevalent that even the 
language was falling into disuse. In 1855 
the Cayuse joine<l in the treaty by which 
the Umatilla res. was fonned* and pince 
that time have residt'd within its limits. 
Their numlx'r is oliicially rejKirteii as 
404 in 1904; but this tigim* is misleading, 
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aa careful inquiry in ]W2 failed to dis- 
covcr asingle one«tf pure bl(>o<l on the res- 
ervu t ion and the language is pra«'tifal I V ex- 
tinct. The triU' aci|uirt'd wide notoriety 
in the earlv days of the whit*' settlenn-nt 
of the territory. In 1S.S8 a itH.-^sion wtu» 
established among the Caytise by .Marcus 
Whitman at the site of tlie pr««si>nt town 
of Whitman, Wallawalla co., Waj<h. In 
1847 small(H)x carried off a large part of 
the triU'. The Cayuse, believing the 
mi.«sioiiaries to Im* the ("auw", attacke<I 
them, munlered Whitman and a num- 
ber of others, ami destrove^l the mission. 
Owing to the confusion in the early ac- 
counts it is ilitficult to differentiate the 
Cayu.'*e from the Nez IVrces an»l Walla- 
walla, but there is no reason to sun{K%ie 
that in habits and customs they differe<I 
markedly from tho.«e triU's. (l. v.) 

Caaguaa.— Palmer, Trav. Ro<>kv Mtfl., ftS. 1><V2. 
Cailloux.— Hale. Kthnog. an<l I'hilol., 214, 1K46. 
Cajoua«a.— Ross, Advent,, 127, Oayooac.— 
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Scuukr in Jour Htlmol. Soo. Loiul., i, "JST, 
IW?*. C»you»fi.— Wyt th ,l>v4H) in 8«'hcK»lcrRft, 
Ind. Tribt>, i. SIX, IKM. Cayoux.— Grant in .lour. 
Roy. Gvitti. S<K'.. -'11. iNll. C»yu«. — Ijilliam 
in Tmnw. I'hilol. So<-. I^mil., 74. InV.. Cajru»e.— 
ParktT, Jour.. 131. IMO. OonfUM*.— Cain in Ind. 
Afl. Rep. l»Cw. 193, IKM. OuyuM.— nti-vonx. lAU- vi 
I. I. Stevenx. ii. Mk 19U1. Ctum.— Brown in Proc. 
Bof. Geog. Soc., 90. 1867. EU'lvatolii.— Oatscbet, 
Moifaate MS., ta, B. A. E, (Molmlla niune). 
BaiM.<— Wbttman In Muwnr. Marriu WhltouiD, 
m, IML Wmmhw.— Dunn. OK«on. 218, IStf. 
J— I OwctiXttera. 280, IMS. Katoum.— Town- 
MOd, Marr., 2l5i, 1S9. KayuL— Coke, Ride over 
Rocky Mti., M(K 1862. KaynaM.— 8met. Letten. 
220. IMS. Kayuxes.— Coke, op. cit.. 282. 
QMS.— WhiU> in Ind. Afr. Rep., VO, 184S. KImo.— 
Meek in U. R. Ex. iHx-. 7t'i. 'Mth Cung. Int oeML. 10, 
]M& ZiBM.— Li>i> and Fn^t. oreg^m, 163. 1844. 
JDMMb— Pialliwr, Triiv. Kookv MIh., !tA, noU'. 1K.V2. 
Bnaa.«Wllkea, nisi. ( )rt>g(>n, ^2. mh. Kiwaw. — 
Mmer, Trav. Rocky Mu.. X\, tioii>. iKTi^. Xi- 
nna.— WUke^ Hlot. ureKon, 44. is^tri. Kji aaa,— 
Kane. Wand, of an Arii«t. 2?40. ihvj. Xyooa*.— 
Lord, Natur. in Hrit. C'^il., 21S. \h<i,. Nei P«ree 
XayuaM. — .'^mi't. Ongon Mi?*.. 1(M, IMT. Ray- 
ovae. — tiairdiuT ilNln in .fmir. (fvog. .^(n-. lA)n<f., 
XI. i'lT. 1H41 ( misprint I. Skiusea. — \Vvt>tli, Cor- 
r.«p. iind .lour., 112. ls«»'.i. Skynaea. — IrvinK, 
Hoiitif \ ill.-'!* A<lv.-nt.. 'AM, 1S.V). Bkyiiae. — Farn- 
liHiM. I'niv. VV. I'mirits. si. isin Waiilatpu. — 
Half. KthnoK. aii.l i'liilol., Jll, 1*^1'. Wailatpu.— 
<ii»ih'» in l'a<'. K. K. H.-f.. I. K'vV Wai'Wt- 
aa.— Mooney in mh k.p. H. ,\. K.. 714, 1k<w 
(Yakima name. ) Wailitpu.— Ibid, lown nunir). 
waiilatpua. — Armstrong, ur»-Koti, ll'J. Ik"i7. Wait- 
lat-pu.— .^^tovensiii Iii.i. AtT. Ki p., JVj. 1km. Wao- 
lapta.— Dart In Ind. .Vff. Kfj.., 47»".. Is'.l. Wau- 
latpaa, — lliid.. '2\C>. Waulatpua. — ijitu- i]-^'*>' \n 
8oh(>«»l<THfl, In.l. TrilH>s. in. ♦kC.', ls:<i. Wi'aWt- 
p4m. -MoiMX V III uili K, n H A. K., 744. I«t6 
(anothtT Yakiiiiti naiin i. willetpoa.— |y«>wi« and 
( lark. Kxpt'd.. ii. m>. IMI. Wy-eilat.~Lord, 
Natur. in Bril. Col., '2i.'>. isOi. Yeletpo.— Lt- wis 
and Clark. Expod.. ii,471, l.M I. 

Cayiise. An Indian pon y : trow the name 
of a Waiilatpuan tribe. Tne homes, after 

the Indian.'^ had cnrm' info cnntact witli 
the whiU'S, Wf rt; hrt^\ by tlie Cayuae, and 
from a merely local use the word hafl 
attained an extended carrem y in the 
K. w. I'aeitic Btates. (a. k. c. ) 

OuMhita (said to tneaa 'bad arrow- 
fKiintp,' and so, i>erhaps, frf)m kazo *to 
piek to piett*8,' mirha 'had'; but arrow- 
point in ita" A i» ) . A Dak ota < Ii v inoD, ander 
chief ."^honka, or Dog; pmhahlya part of 
the Teton, or perhape the same aa Broken 
ArrowH and wannawega. 
Oa-w-shM-U.-<:aUin. N. A. Inda.. i, 238, 1844. 

Caaopo. A former village, preeamably 
Costanoan, conne< te<l with r>oIores iiii.«- 
Bion, San FrancuH-o, Cal.— Taylor in Cal. 
Fanner, Oct, 18, 1881. 

Cebolleta (Span.: 'tender onioti'). A 
place on Pojuate r., in tlie n. e. comer 
of Valencia oo., N. Mex., at which, in 
1746, a temporary eettlenient oi 400 or 
500 Mavahowan made by Father Juan M. 
Meachero. A migsion wAf* e»<tafoliihed 
there in 1749, but in the following year 
the Navaho grew tireil of sedentary life, 
and (>l>o!leta, together with Encinal, 
which was established at the mme time, 
wa« abandoned. In 1804 a re<pie}<t from 
the Navaho to resettle at Cebolleta wa.*» 
reiuaed bv the Bpaniah autboritieB. It ia 
cow a wnite Mexican town. OeboUeta 

BnU. 90-06— 16 



mtu. and the (Jebolleta laud grant take 
their name from the settl^neni 

( K. W. H. ) 

Oeballeta.— Hughes, Doniphan'^ Expcd., 12tj. \sin. 
Cebcllitita.— Parke, map Now Mexico. ix-M. Oe- 
boleta.— UuKhe9«. X)onipnan'it Ex|Kii.. map. 1K4K. 
OeboUata.— Ibid., 146. Cebollatta.— BuKcbmann. 
Neu-Mexico, 217. 1868 (mlHquoting AberiO. Oaral* 
Ma,— Brevoort, New Mexico, 22, 1K74. CmllHa.^ 
Pomenech, Deaertaof N. A., ii, 7, 1860. tthalala.— 
Biuchmaim, Nev-Mexioo^ M7, ISM. (Hkaktla.— 
lUd., 20. Olholatta.— iAm. BtlmoL 6oe. Traoa., 
n,iDap,lMll. OIUll«la.—AI>ert In Emory, Reoon- 
nobaance. 4ffi,184S. OMlalta.— Ibid.. 465; John- 
aton. ibid.. MO. lakonla.— U. 8. lAUd Oil. man, 
int. ■OT«U«ta.-Oonei(17W)tnPao.R.R. Rep., 
ni, pt. 3, 119. 1K.V). BiboUatta.— Folmn, Mexico, 
map, 1K42. 

Ceca. Menti(ine<l hy Ofiate (Doc. In«'(l., 
XVI. 114, 1H71 ) at* a pueblo of the Jemez in 
N«-w Mexico in ir>98. The name can not 
be identified with the present native name 
of any ruintHl nettteinent in the vit-inity. 
L«eca.-^>i^iUe, op, i it.. l<rj. 

Celta. L'ngrooved axes or hatchets of 
atone, metalj or other hard material. 
It ia uncertain whether the name is de> 




MnUTrri CCkT; W. Va. ft-tonr, Thick CCLT; Ala. 

(Movr m) (<-•) 



rivo<l from the T«itin reltix, 'chi.***!,' to 
which the implement l>ear8 »omv reseiii- 
blanci', or from the Welsh ee/tt, *a Hint 
Btone.' The celt*i range in weight from 
leas than half an ounce to more than 20 
l»oundB, while the diversity of form is 
very great. Their distribution ia more 
genanuthu that of the grooved ax. The 
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rimary purpose was probably that of a 
atchet, mit in one xhape or another they 
nerveil as adzes, eliiffele, scraner*", pkin- 
nin^ knives, meat cutters, ana weapons. 
Many have the surface rou|rhened by 
p^-rkiiij: at thi't>>p, which was inserted in 
a cav ity cut in a wooden club and securtxl 
with gum or ghie; in othen*. this rough- 
eniriL' was anunul the ini<lill»s to t'ivc a 
tiruier j;rip to a withe handle; still others, 
wrapiK'd perhajis in a piece of buckskin 
or W)nie such Hul>stance to prevent slij)- 
ping, were held iu the liand. borne siieci- 
mens were set in the end of a short pieo» 
of bone orantlrr, which, hi tnm. acting 
as a buffer, was attached to a handle o£ 
wood in the fa.- h ion of a hatchet^ an adz, 
era plane. The smalU-t specimens, es- 
jMH'irtlly those uuule ol hematite, whifh 
usually have the soraper-foriu edye, were 
similarly set in the en<l of a loiitrer piec^ 
of boue or antler, and used an knives or 
Hcmpem. Celts, in their various patterns, 
were among the iiio>t impfirtant imple- 
ments known to primitive man. 

Celts made of flint, jasix^r, and other 
brittle stone are shaju d mainly by flak- 
ing. In most, the edge is more or less 
sharpened by grinding, and sometimes the 
entire implement is partially amootbed 
in the flame way. They are common 
along the .\tlantif coast, w here arj^ilHte 
and rbvoiite are easily procured; and the 
same is tme of the Kanawha valley, 

where the Mack flint otitcn)|)s so ahmi- 
dantly. Along the Mississippi r., iu Ar- 
kansas and MwrisRippi, are found numer- 
ous siRM imeiis which have l)een chipj)e<l 
from yellow ja^|>erHii<l then ground until 
the angles formed by the facets are nearly 
obliterated and the lower part of tlie 
blade atUiin.s a liigh degree of polii^li. 
These are mostly small, and approach 
mf>re closelv the Fairopeiui celts with 
ret tangidar section than any others found 
in America. They are sometimes classetl 
with chisels. See Aih»*, J "x, f'fiixebi, 
i'op))er, Ilatchetf, Stone'Uork, J'oiiinhauks. 

Celts are described or brl^y referred 
to an<l illustrated in numerous works on 
archeol(^i(; subjects. Among these are 
Abbott. Prim. Indus., 1K81; Fowke (1) 
Archa-ol, Hist. Ohio, 11*02, (2) in 18th 
Rep. B. A. R., 18iXi; Holmes in b5th Uep. 
B. A, E., 1K07; Jones, Antiq. So. Ind.s., 
Id73; Moore, various memoirs in Jour. 
Acad. Nat. 8ci. Phila., 1894-1906; Moore- 
head, rrehi>t Impls., VM); Ran in Smith- 
son. ConU, XXII, 1876; Thruston, Antiq. 
Tenn., IfW. (o. r. w. h. h.) 

Cements. — Tlie Tndinn-- n~ed cemenjts of 
animal, vegetal, aud mineral origin, and 
sometimes combined twooftheseor added 
iniiiera! suhst.UHfs for «'o!f»rin£:. Animal 
cement wa** obtaine<l by the Yokut.«j of 
California by }K)iling the joints of various 
animals and comtnmng the product with 



pitch (Powers, Tribes of Cal., 373, 1877). 
The Hupa boiled the gland of the lower 
jaw and nose of the sturgeon and dried 
the products in Ijalls (Hay in Smithson. 
Rep., 229, 1.SM6 ) . Capt. John Smith states 
that with sinew of de<?r and the tops 
of deer horns boiled to a jelly the Vu> 
ginia Indians made glue that would 
not dissolve in cold water. The Plains 
tribes boiled the ^kiu of the head of ani- 
mals until it was softened into glue, 
which tliey dried in ma>^ses on stick.s. 
Sucli glue-sticks formed a part of the 
equipment of the bow-and-arrow maker, 
and the h(>rn arrow-strai^iliteners of tlie 
S. W. tribes are often lilU««l with resin. 
Souietimes one end of t he hearth of the 
fire-<lnll Itear^a ma.-s of resin, as a rnn- 
venienl wav to«'iirry tiiis substance, wliich 
may readily be melted at the fire and 
applie<l to various u.«es. Wax and albu- 
men from eggs had a limited use, and the 
K-«kimo used blood mixed with s<H>t, 
The chief use of animal cement was in the 
.uiuuufacture of lx>w8 and arrows, and, 
among the Plains tribes, in jmnin^ th6 
stems of cc'rtain kinds of pipes. The 
only mineral cement known to the tribes 
was bitumen, w hich was use<l by the In- 
dians of s. .Arizona and California. Veg- 
etal cements were numerous, and chief 
among these waF tfie I'xudation from con- 
iferous treeSt employed by northern tribes 
for pitching the neams of baric canoes, 
baskets, etc.; by S. W. trilxfs for render- 
ing basketry, water veiwels, and the like 
watertight; by the Hopi for varnishing 
pottery, and by many tribes for mending, 
u>ining, inlaying, etc. The tribes of the 
S. W. made a strong cement of the gum 
TPiiin of the m»^quite ainl t!ir <!^nin of the 
greaaewfKxl, which was n^-d to set the 
heads of arrows and for many other pur- 
poses. Tlie Pima made a .«itrong cement 
from a gutu of para^^iiic origin on the 
Corillea (riiUntntd. The Indians of Men- 
docino CO., Cal., made a glue from the 
bulb of the soap }>laut ( Clwurogalvm jwrn- 
eridianum) for testming feathers on ar> 
rows. fw. H.) 

Cenyowpreskol, A former village ol 
either the ] iie;4uefio8 or Lui.seHos in the 
neighlH)rh(MKl of SanLuis Key mission, s. 
Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, May 11, 18<K). 

Cepo wig. .\ V i I lage i n 1 608, perl i a ] )s I 
longing to the Ck>uest<^, located by ( iuss 
in or near York CO., ra.— Smith (1629), 
Va., I, mai>. IS 19. 

Ceremonials. See ProbUnuUical olged», 

Cereneay. A ceremony is the perform* 
nnce in a urescrib. il orr^er of a series of 
formal acts often constituting a drama 
which has an ultimate object. Oremo- 
ntes sprini: fri in iiian\' ^liveive ti n fi n- 
ci«'M, w hich are the expivewion i»t .some 
]iha!H> of religious emotion. Many fea- 
tures of the culture of the North American 
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Indians are regarded as ceremonies, saeh 
as tlu> rites which pert;iiii to birth, pu- 
berty, marriage, death, war, etc., but in 
the arbitrarily restricted aeiiie in wbidi 
the term is here n-ed a reremony i>» nri- 
derstood to be a religious perforiiiatue 
of at least one dav'*^ duration. Tla se 
oeiemonies general iy refer to one or 
the other of the sol^itices, to the germi- 
nation or ripening of a crop, or to the 
most important food supply. There are 
ceremonieii of lees importance that are 
(•oniu'Ol»'<l w ith tlie practices of ino<Hciiic'- 
mcu or are the property of cult societies. 
GeremoDiee mav be di^ed into those in 
which the whole tnbe parti ij-a** - anrl 
fboae which are the exclusive ijroi)erty of 
a society, generally a secret one, or of a 
grnnp of men of special rank, such as 
cliiefH or nie<licine-men, or of an individ- 
ual. Practically all ceremonies of ex- 
tended duration contain many rites in 
l onmion. An examination of these rites, 
as they are successively perfonned, reveals 
tlie fact that tliey follow one another in 
priwribed onler, iis du the events or epi- 
Bwles of the ritual. 

The ritual, or tliat part of the cere- 
mony which is spoken or sang, nredom- 
inati s among some tribes, as the Pawnee; 
among others, as the Uopi, it is greatly 
enbordinated to the drama. 

In enutm ratin^ tlu- ritos of the cere- 
mouies it may be noted, first, that they 
may be divided into secret and public, 
the Borret rites boirivc i>roiiri«'farv, am], as 
a rule, occupying the maior part ot the 
lime of the ceremony. The rites of the 
publif }terfominnce may be consideretl as 
the actual play or drama. The secret 
rites are almost invariably performed 
in a specially constructefl lodge, room, 
or chamber, into which none but the 
pricstior initiated may enter, and which 
IS generally indicate<l in such a man- 
ner that the public may not mistake 
it. Early in point of time in the secret 
rites is the procession of the priests for 
objects or raw material to be nsed in 
the preparation of an altar, whirli may 
be either sei*ret or public, or to be 
nsed for paraphernalia or otherwise in 
thf public ptTlormunco. This prnrcj:- 
sion of priests is generally symbolic, 
and the nninitlated may not accompany 
thfMii. The remaining secret i>erfortn- 
uuies in<-lnile such rites as smoking, 
which may W either fraternal or direct 
offc rinu^^ in the nature of a sacrifice to thf 
gods; thurification, similar in origin to 
Ihe lite of smoking, in which the smoke 
of some pweet-smellinp herb i« offered 
direet to the deity, or the privet bathes 
his body, or some object of a st>ecial cere- 
monial nature, in the smoke of the in- 
(»nse; sweat-lodge purification; a cere- 
monial feast, precediBd or followed by a 



sacrifice of food; the offering of prayers* 
which may l>e in the form of a direct 
ap{>eul to tht! gotls or through the instru- 
mentality of material |>rayer offerings, 
upon which, or into which, the prayer 
has been breathed; and the manuiucture 
or redecoration of ceremonial masks and 
garments to l>e worn during the public 
performance, either by the priet=ts exclu- 
sively or l>y all those taking part in the 
ceremony. 

Ckjcupying in point of time a period 
iK'tween the excfiisively s^ecret p<'rform- 
ancee and the public presentation of the 
drama may be certain 8eroi>pttb1!c per- 

fnmmnce?, uliieh take place ::i tti ' oprti 
but which are undertaken by pn^f^ts ex- 
clut*ively. Such is the preparation of 
the site of the pulili(" iivrfomiance, or the 
erection of a b«>wer or Icxige within which 
it is to Uike nlace. Either within this 
iticlociire, or lotl<_'r, or within the FPcret 
lodge ot preparatioij, uii altar may be 
eret'ted. This is especially the case with 
the ceremonies of the Pueblos and of the 
Plains triljes (see Altars), among which 
it is always symlKilic, and its explana- 
tion must generally be s<iught in the 
ritual. It often symlxilizes, as a whole, 
the earth or the heavens, or sf»nie god or 
the home of a god or the gods. The 
most prominent feature of the altar is a 
palladum., \slii( h may consist (»fabuffalo 
skull, an ear of corn, a flint knife, or some 
other obieot of supposed efficacious na- 
ture, witnin which iF stippisefl to reside 
or wliich is typical or sytnbolic of the 
spirit or deity. " On the altar, also, is gen- 
entlly fiund a recofrnition in onn form 
oraiK)therof the gods of the four or six 
world-quarters, of the rainbow, of the 
lightning, of ve<ret^iti<in, etc. Falling 
within this semi-public |>erio«i is often a 
contest, generally a foot race, the winner 
being favored by the gods or receiving 
some tangible object which possesses 
magic potency. 

The public performance is usually 
U8here<l in by a stately procession of 
priest.^, the sin<riri^' of traditional songs, 
rites of smoking, sacrittce of food, and 
offpring s of prayer. The most prominent 
f<-attire is the danc*-, which, as a rule, is of 
a dignitieil and stately nature, the dancers 
being aiiproprintely costumed and other- 
wise a<lorne(l, Tlie CI i-tnme \v< •rn in ]tnl>- 
lic is often supplemented with naintupon 
t he IxHly or by masks over the race. The 
ilan< i t, thnsarraye<l, generally represents 
a minor deity, or he places himself, by 
virtue of the character of his costume, in 
an attitude of defiance to the deity and 
thus opp<«*es his magic power to that of 
the supernatural. Foll iwing the ilance, 
which may vary in duration from a few 
minutes to several thiys, is generally a 
ceremonial removal of the costume. 
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whereupon the ilanwrs undetigo a pnrifi* 

ration nU', often in the form of a power- 
ful emetic. This may be followed by an 
act of self-inflii'ted torture, which, how- 
ever, often forms an Intrinsic part of the 
public performance. Durinff the entire 
ceremony, as a rule, certain tabu.s are»*n- 
foroed, the mcwt common tjeing a prohi> 
bition of the presenee of women clnrinir 
metistruatii iii. 

The time of the ijerformance of cere- 
moniefl varies. Some are held annaally, 
or bionninllv, at Ftntcil y»erio<l8; siicli art- 
tlie solistitial or seasonal ceremoniep, for 
which no special t»rovi«ion is necemfirily 
made. Some arc ncM dnrin;,' ccrlnin «ea- 
Bons within tin- year, but are dependent 
on the will Ml an individual who may have 
plfH 1 iir taken a vow to perform the 
ceremony. Otherttarc lield at any i<ea»on, 
whenever occasion may demand; each 
are the f < rf!nonies of tlie medicirif-tnen. 

IuH."'niiu li a.s ceremonieH form intrinsic 
features and may Ije regarded as only 
phases of culture, their si)ecial cliaracter 
deiH'nda on the state of culture of the 
people by which they are iK*rforme<l; 
beoce there are at leant aa many kinds of 
ceremonies as there are phas^ of cul- 
ture in North America. A few charac- 
teristic ceremonies may be considered 
for some of the better-defined areas: 

Anioii^r the I^lains trilves tlieniost sj^*- 
tacular <:eremony is the Sim fiance, q. v. 
This varied from an annual performance, 
as anionfr tlio Ponca and some othi-i 
Siuuan tribe.'*, to a presentation only as 
the direct result of a vow, as amoii^ the 
Cheyenne. Anipnhn. and Siksika. In 
the Sun thiucu ut all tribes are found 
certain common features, snch as tlie 
wf-n t tijii itr tipis of preparation; the 
nmauiacturc of objects to be U8e<l on the 
public altar; tin- [priicoH^ion of priests in 
search of an object frenerally wyndxilic of 
spying out the world; the ceremonial 
erection of the great lodge, of which the 
center pole is the most prominent feature; 
the erection of the altar; and the charac- 
t> (i li ■ dance lasting from 1 tn 4 days. 
During the public performance the 
dancers are sjmiboHcally painted and 
otherwise so ndorm-il that their evohi- 
tions are supposed to lead to a distinct 
result— the production of rain. While 
the Snn dance varie? from tribe to tribe, 
not only in its 8yin)x)lism but also in 
many importantdetails, itseems primarily 
to have been a rain rereniony, and its 
ritual generally recounts tlie origin or the 
reburth of mankind. The second group 
of ceremonies are tliose p^rformofl by 
cult societies, generally four or more in 
number. Each society has its sp<>cial 
esoteric songs, its own paniphernalia. 
and often distinct gradations in rank. 
The membership is generally exclusively 



male, although a limited numl^er of 

maidens are admitted into the s<x'ietie8 
of thu Clieyt'une, while the Ara|»aho 
have a society which l)elong8 exclusively 
to the women, of which there are several 
gra<lations of rank. The third group 
comprises the perfonnances of ctdt socie- 
ties in which the warrior element does 
not predominate; these are often spoken 
nf a.'' dances, although they are, strictly 
speaking, ceremonies. Among tlie best 
known of* these are the Buffalo, the 
llt»ar, and the Klk. The ha«ip is ns-n- 
ally the acquisition and iK'r[)etuation 
of ma^c power which, primarily, 
was derived nom the aniinal after which 
the society takes its nanie and from 
which it is supposed to have originated. 
A fourth group cotti prises those of the 
medicine-men. and are either cere- 
monies in which one or more medicine- 
men perform for the btMiefit of the .'^irk, 
or, more often, in which all the niediciue- 
men of the tril>e join in a performance 
to make pul>lic demonstration of magic 
power through sleight-of-hand. The 
last group of Plains ceremonies includes 
those connected with the planting and 
reaping of the maize, or the first killing 
of game in the hnntitiif sea-^on, or the 
first coming of the fish— all, it may be 
noted, connected with the gift of food 
for the sustenanee tif life. 

The Pueblo tribes of the S. W. are 
es)>ecially noted for their extended cere- 
monies, which among the Hopi nimdx'r 
no fewer than 13, eacii of 9 days' dura- 
tion. The secret rites are almost always 
held in an undergr<nind ehanilx'r called 
a kiva v. ), or estiita, in w hich, in ad- 
dition to the p<>rformances, an elaborate 
ifltar is erei'ted. During the initiation of 
candidates into the brotlicrhood of thet^e 
societies, dry-paintings (q. \ . i are laid on 
the floor of the kiva in front of the altar. 
The syml)oli.'<m l)oth of these and of the 
altar itself is gc»nerally very elaborate, 
but with a strong predominance of sym- 
bols in which reference is made to rain 
( louds. During certain of these ci renio- 
uies masked dancers appear, the symbol- 
ism of the masic being distinctive. The 
most notable f>f th(^ Hopi are: Tlie Soyal, 
a winter solstice ceremony; the Powanra, 
a February bean-planting ceremony: a 
New Fire ren-nKiny, in early sprinji'; the 
Niman, or the departure of the masked 
personages, a ceremony of early summer; 
the Snake- Antelope, of the Hinnmer, alter- 
nating each year with that ot the Flute 
ceremon&Bs; those of the women in the 
autumn comprising tlie T.a>ron. the Oaqol, 
and the Marau. In iuldition to these 
the Hopi have a large ninnber of minor 
ones, frenerally of one day's duration, 
buch are the l^atcina or ma.-^ked dances, 
and various others of a social nature 
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Among the non-Piieblo triljes of the 
S. W., especially auion^ the Navaho 
and Apache, the extended eerenioniew 
are almost entirely the property of the 
medicine-men, and must be regjinled as 
tiiedicino daiiccs. Many of tln'sc are nf 
au elaborate and complicated nature, but 
all are designed for the rratonttion oi the 
sick. In thes«' rereiunnii-H masiks are 
often worn and complicated and elab- 
orate dry-pictures are made, both tbeee 
feattin^s [irobaMy been borrowed 

from the Pueblo tribes. 

In OiUifomis ceremonies of extended 
duration are not found; they partake 
rather of the nature ot tril>al mourning, 
flometimeH spoken of as dances of thedea<l, 
or initiutiun ritt-s into cult societi«'s. 
Thes>e, generally laHtiug but a single day, 
are marked by the lack of synibolisai, 
by the almost tdtal want of fetishes 
such as abound on the altars of the 
Pueblos, and by the marked absence 
of rituals such as an* found among cer- 
tiiiii Plains trilx-s. The costume of the 
dancers is generally restricted to profuse 
feather ornaments. In nearly all oere> 
moniefl of this r^oa there is i^orded 
an opportunity for the diaplay of Individ- 
ual wealth. 

Of the ceremonies of the triljes of the 
Great lUmin, but little is known. The 
eastern tibcehonean tribes, such as the 
Shoofhoni and the V'te, [lerform the Sun 
danc*'. pn'f^uinaMy borrowed from the 
tribes ot the Plains. 

On the X. Pacific coast, extending from 
(\)hnn1)ia r. to s. Alaska, ceremonies of 
from 1 to 4 days' duration abound. These 
are perfonnances of cult societies, gen- 
erally secret, or of i liit fsorlesst'f imlivid- 
uais who make it an opportunity to display 
personal wealth. In the ceremonies of 
the cult societies m i k- are worn. Thoet* 
of the Kwakiutl ot this region are held 
in winter, at which time the cult socie- 
ties n'plafT' thp trentite orjranization 
which prevails iu HHmnier. Mendjer.Hhip 
into the society is acquired by marriage 
or through war. The object of the w inter 
ceremony is "to bring back the jouth 
who is siippoeed to stay with the super- 
natural Iti'iny \n1io is the ]»rr)t«n'tnr f»f lus 
society, and tlien, when he has ri'turne<l 
in a state of ecstasy, to exorcise the 
spirit which possesses him and to re- 
store him from his holy madness. These 
object^ are attained by song's and dances," 
During the performance of these oere- 
monies special paraphernalia are worn in 
u liieh the ina^k, !^ul>stantiall y made of 
wood, predominates, the remainder con- 
risting largely of rings of cedar hark (see 
Bar!:) which constitute the badtreH of 
the ceremony. The tribes to the n. have 



societies and winter feromoniej-- similar 
to those of the K\\akiatl, from whom 
they are probably mainly deri\ ed. 

Among the Elskimo extentled ceremo- 
nies, such as prevail over a large part of 
North Ameri<*a, are not founcl. They 
are rather to be dmractenzed as dancea 
or festivals. These are generally held in 
winter and are of short duration. The 
most important of th<^ are Uw Feasts 
to the Dead; others among the Alaskan 
Eskimo are the Asking festival, the Hla<l- 
der feast, and the perforumnceti of the 
mei1icine>men. In some of the festivals 
wooden masks, representiiiir siijwrnatural 
or superhuman beings, are worn. 

As fUiU'd at the outset the rootof cere- 
monies may he discnvorrd only by taking 
int4» c-msideration universal human tt?nd- 
encies whic h develop along certain lines 
accord i I iL' to historic or geographic en- 
viromiH 111. It may therefore be noted 
tliat the nce<i for them among the 
Indians of North America varied in 
acconiance with the character of their 
life. Thus it is fouml that in those trilnts 
or in those areas extende<l forms abound 
where there exists a sesfdle population or 
a stroiiLT form of triVial government. 
Hence the ^rm.tml nmuber of extended 
and complicated ceremonies are formed 
anioii^r ffH> Pueblo people of the S. W. 
and in the village communities of the 
V. Pacific coast Seoond only in im- 
ptirtance to the ceremonies of these 
two areas are thotm which are found 
among the tribes of the Plains among 
which ceremonies abonnd. in whi< Ii the 
strongest system of goveruujcjit it* found. 
As a ceremony of any extended duration 
makes great ileinands ujxin the trihe, and 
presupposes law ami order, highly de- 
veloped' and extended ones are not jVissi- 
ble among the Eskimo or the triljes of 
California. See Ikince, lieligion. (o. a. n.) 

C«roeahai. A settlement of the Temoris 
branch of the Guazapar in lat. 27° 25^, 
long. t08* 25', w. Chihuahua, Mexico. — 
Ori 'y,< o y r.erra, Geog., 324, map, 18t>4. 

Cerrito (Span.: 'little mountain'). A 
settlement, probably of the Pima, on the 
Pima and Maricoim res., (xila r., s. Ariz..; 

yop. 258 in im— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
une 10, 186S. 

Cerritos. Apparently a fonnor Yuma 
raucherm on the s. Lank of Gila r., 
about 10| m. above its mouth; visited by 
Anaaand Font in 1775. 

Lm OerrltM.— Atiza mul Fonl riuoteil bv Bancroft, 
Ariz, and N. Mex., l><vi 

Cerro Cabezon ^.S(kui.: Miig-luaU hill,' 
so named from its shape; also El Cabe* 
zon, or Cavezoii'j. A prominent butto 
about 40 m. n. k. of the summit of Mt 
Taylor, or Mt ."^an Mateo, N. Mex., 
wliich figures in Navaho tradition (Mat- 
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thews, Navaho Leg., 116, 1897). From 
some points the rock is visible 50 m. 
away. Cortez (Pac. R. R. lit'p., iii, pt. 
3, 119, 1856) mentioned it as a ^'avaho 
settlement in 1799. (f. w. n.l 

Cerro Chato (Span.: 'flat-t<ij)p('<l hill'). 
Mentioned by Cortez in 1791) (Tac. K. K. 
Rep., Ill, pt. 3, 119, 1856) as a Navaho 
(!< ttl« in< Tit, 1 mt it is probably only a geo> 
graphic name. 

Osrro Chi^fto (Span.: Mittle moon- 
tain'). A village, proV)ably of the Pima, 
on the I*ima and Maricopa res.. Gila r., s. 
Ariz.; pop. 232 in I860.— Taylor in Ckl. 
Farmer, .Itine 1!>, 1S>>.3. 

Cexeninntli. A tribe or division about 
Qneen Charlotte sd., Brit. Col.; posaibly 
a Gyekwem gi nn of the Kwakintl. 
Oex-«-iii-nutb.--KHne, Wand, in N. Am., app.. 
iNV.t. Ex e ni nuth.— SchOOlCiaft, lod. TribSi, ▼, 
466, 1856 (mi«Hpeit). 

ekuMiTbfS^ai). A former Haida town 

on the N. w. c*oai»t of Moresby i<l., (^iicen 
Charlotte itb., Brit. Col. ThisBeenisto 
have been the Kow-welth of John Work, 
who a.«Hi}nie<l to it 3'^ house's with 501 
inhabitants in 1836-41. Old neople re- 
call the names of 28 bouHe.s, but many 
more are snid to have exi.ste<l iK-fon* a 
gretit tire which dentroyed a large part 
of the town. In later 'timet the people 
movcil to New Golil Harhor, on the r. end 
of Maude id., and thence into Skide- 
gate.— 8 wanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 

Oha-atl.— Oavraon, Q. Charlotte Id;*.. 16MB, 1880. 
Kaw-welth.— Kane, wand, in N. Atn., app.. 18M 
(prohahlytheMunetmi^priiit fr»in Work, IsSfrHll). 
Kow-velth.— Seboolcnift. Ind. TriU^n. V, 489, 19S6 
(probably the flame: from Work's table). 

Chaahl (Tr.'a'at). A former Haida 
town on the v.. coa.'^t of North id., Qaeea 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It was occu- 
pied by a family of the same name who 
afterward moved to Alai»ka and t*ettle<l 
at Howkan.—ti wanton, Cont Uaida, 281, 
1905. 

ChaaU-laaai (Tr'n^'if la'nm, 'Chaahl 
town iHH)ple'). A Haida family of the 
Eiiuli^" clan, one of those which moved 
to Ala.«ka and constitute*! the Kaipini 
They are said to have brancheti off fn>m 
the Kaiahl-lanaf*, but derived their name 
fri)iM the place on North iil. where 
their town stood before they moved to 
Alaska. In the latter country they 
owned the town of Howkan. ' There 
are said to have been 4 subdivisious: 
Stalnaas-hadai, Lana(Knknnhlin>hadai, 
Skahene-lia«lai, and Hotatra>^tlas-liadai.— 
8wanton, CouU Haida, 276, 1905. 
Ta'iti la'aM.~]kMU. Sth Rvp. N. W. TribM Out.. 
'J6, im. 

ChataiiakongkomaQ ( boundary fishing 
place.' — Trundmll). A village of Pray- 
ing liiilians established about 1672 near 
Dudley, Worcester co., Mass. In 1674 it 

containeil alx^ut 45 inhabitants. In later 
times the Indians about Dudley were 



known as the Pegan tribe and continued 
to live there after the settlement of the 

town. Ten of them were still on a re.'^er- 
vation in Dudley in 1793. They were 

dassed as Nipmoc ( j. m J 

Miaakia^nwai.~«ookln IWH ia uim. HM. 
toe; OoU.. lata, f,lfl»-n0kl80& 
Tmnibiilf, Conn., i, 846, 1818. OMaMmaMMw* 
wdb— Bitot (1668) quoted by Tnmball, ind. 
Names Oonn., 9, lau. OMboMlnakoa.— Oookin 
jfto^MaVTSimM*^ pABtiq.^8oc.. ^.^4lff^jllHfc 

man.— Ibid., 4ttL Jige ■e.^Pmke. Bk. Inda. x. 
1848. 

Ghabia (from ^e^ 'mountain'). A 
division of the Aasmibcnii. — Maximilian, 
Trav., 194, 1843. 
0«aa daaMMtafaw.— Ibid. 

Chacacant*. A villajje, poppibly Cad- 
doan, formerly on Re<l r., at the mouth of 
a N. aiMuent, U what is now Oklalioma. — 
De I'lsle, map (1707) in French, UisU 
Coll. La., Ill, la^l. 

ChacAcante*. — HihhIi n <1i s I^)zi^ref!, Voyage A la 
La., •-'U, IKTi. Chacakante. -De l l.-le. map of Ui. 
(1701.') in WiiiM.r, lli-t Atn.. ii. 2^1, 1W> 

Cbacat. Mentioned by Pike (Exped., 
3d map, 1810) as a Navaho settlement 
It is probably iilentical in name with that 
of Chaco canyon, N. w. N. Mex. 

Chachambitiiaanolial. An Atfalati band 
formerly livinjr m. N. of Forest GrOVe, 
Wa.«hin^'ton co., Ortar. 
Tcha tohambit waatakil — Gatwhet. AtfatatUfS., 

B. A. E.. 1877. 

Chaehanim. An Atfalati band formerly 
living on Wapatoo Lake prairie, Washing- 
ton CO., Ores. 

Teha tohaniB.-QalKlket. AtfiUti MB., B. A. B., 

1877. 

Chachat. A former village connected 
with San Carlos mission, Cal., and said 
to have Iteen Esselen. — Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, Apr. 20, 1860. 

Chaohanbnakkakowok. A village of 
Christian Indians in r. Massachusetts in 
16S4.— Eliot (1(;.H4) in MaSB. Hist. Soc 
Coll., Ists., m, 185, 1794. 

GhaeksflMwa. An Atfalati band for- 
merly residing; at Forest (irove, 6 m. fnun 
Wa{>atoo lake, Yamhill co., Greg. 
TcbatebiB<«a.~aat80het, Atfalati ll£,B. A. E.. 
1877. 

Ohacldf. An Atfalati band formerly 

liviiijron Wapatoo lake, Yamhilloo.,Opeg, 

Tch'at«bif.— Uutschet, Altulati MS., B. A. £.,1^7. 

Chaoliimaliiyak (refers to a swamp 

grass) . An Atfalati band formerlv liNnng 

Ijetween Wa|>atoo lake and Willamette 

r., in Wa.'^hiiiu'ton co.. On-);. 

Tcha tchimmahiyuk.— Gatt>eln t. .Vtfalati M."^.. B. 

A. E.. 1877. 

Chachimava. An Atfalati band formerly 
living on or near Wapatoib lake, Yamhill 

CO., < )n'j:. 

Tcha tchmewa.— Oatxchet, Atfalati M>^.. B. A. E., 
IHTT, 

Chaohokwith (refers to a small shell). 
An Atfalati band formerly living at a 
place of the same name n. of Forest 
drove, in Washington co., Or^. 
Tcha tahdDiltfc.-OalKhet, AtfalaU B. A. B., 
1877. 
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Chactoo. A ixMiy of Indians, possibly 
related to the Attaiapa, mentioned in 
1753 as living in Louisiana. In 1805 they 
were on Bayou Bocuf, about 10 in. s. of 
Bayou Uaplde, towanl Opelousas, and 
nuiiil>ered 'M) iiu'ii. They were not 
CbocUiWt ftnd in addition to their own 
tongae they fipoke the Mobilian trade 
language. (a. h. <;/) 

Chaochoux. — DuriU'iit, Ln.. 1. 134, 17."v5. Chactoo*. — 
SiMcy, Hi>t. Ski t< ln Si, ISOO. Chaetoo*.— vSrhi>r- 
mt-rhorn in Mas,*. Hist. Sm-. CiA).. 2<\ s.. ii. 2", 
I8H. Cbattoo*. — I.4'wiM Hixl ( I n U . ,i(Hir, IV,. l-in 

Chafalote. An Apaehe tribe or band of 
Sonora, Mexico, mentioned in connection 

with thetJilefioH and Kanii>iu'.s! by ()ri>zro 
y Berra ((jeog., 59, lb<>4) and by Malte- 
Brun (Congi^ Am^r, ii, 37, 1877); 
Otherwit<e unknown. 

Chagee. A former Cherokee Hcttlement 
near the mouth of Chatooga or., a tribu- 
tary of Tiitra loo r., at or near the nite of 
the prewut i t Miulii^oii, in the h. w. part 
of Oconee co. , x. w. S. C. It was dewtn lyed 
during the Revolutionary war. ( j. m. ) 

Chagindneftei. An Atfalati band for- 
merly living betwt-en Millpboro and 

Sauvice id., Waabington co., Ong. 

Tcba (i'aiMflM.<-aatacbet. Alialatl MS.. B. A E.. 

isn. 

Ohagii (Mungs'). A dfyision of the 

Yankton Sioux. 

Band of the lifhta. — ('iilbert.o'm in Stnithsuii. 
Kv\: iK'i), 1 II. l?v<l. Catu.— Dorwy in IMh Bep. 
B. A. E., 217, iKy-. Tcaxu.— Ibid. 

Chagnate. A village, prol)«bly lx!long- 
ing to a division of a southern Caddoan 
tribe, formerly situated in the region of 
Washita r., Ark.; visitetl by Moeeosoand 
iu8 troops in the summer'of 1542. 8ei> 
Gentleman of Elvas (1557) in French, 
Hist. Coll. La., II, 19.3, 1850. 

ChagOBte. A former villa^, preeuui- 
abiy Goetanoan, connected with l>oloree 
mission, San IV.mriHco, CaL'— Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, CKt. 18, IHtil. 

Chagvagchat A Kaiyuhkhotanavillage 
near the neadwaterH of Anvik r., Alaska. 
T«ha(«afftehateha«hat.— /ni^'<>«;kin in Nouv. Ann. 
Voy.. 6m s , xxi, nmp, K-tt 

Chahelin (/K/im= 'ontdoorf' ). An At- 
falati band formerly s(>ttled in Chehelim 
valley, 5 m. a. of Wapatoo lake, Yambill 
CO., Oreg. 

Okehalim.— Lvmnti in Otvk. ^l^t. '/n.ir.. i, 
823, 1900. Tcna helim.— <iHtn<'h»t. Atialati MS., 
B. A. E.. 1877. 

Cliahi«liic {che-cheu, a variety of mos- 
quito; dktit, or chihi, * place of). A 
Tarahuniare rancheria near Palanquo, 
Chihuahua, Mexico. — Lumholtz, infn, 
1894. 

Chahthnlelpil. A hodv of Salish of the 
old N irloriH hiiiH-rintendent V, lirit. Col.; 
pop. 104 in 1881.— Can. Ind. .\ff., 2.58, 1882. 

^aiecletaht {Toi'klUmth, 'large-rnt- 
in-bav people'). A Nootka trilje on 
<^>uoukinah and Nasparte inlets, w. coast 
of Vancouver id., nnml>ering 105 in 1902. 
Acous ifl their principal town. 



Chaic-dea-aht— Tan. Ind. AfT.. 3.^.7. 1S97. Chay- 
kiaaht— Sprnat. Shv. Lite. 3U)>. l^C^. Checklesit.— 
Can. Ind. AIT., VM. Waapatl.— .Tacnb in Jour. 
Anthrop. .S<k'. I^md.. xl, K»li., WVI. Naapatle.-> 
Lattmm. Nut. HiM. Mnii, r^'l. l^M). Naapatt«.— 
Sconler (is^tl) in Jour. liiliiK.l. S.« . I,<iih1 . i. 'IM, 
1h4s. Nespoda.-^nuit in Jour. Koy. Ut-og. Soc.. 
-.-.M. iv.T. To e-k-tUMlh.— Boas, 6th RepTM. W. 

Tribi-s ( an., KSW). 

Chalk. A Kaviagmi at village on the N. 
shore of Norton sd., Alaska. 
Ohaimnt— Za^cwkin. Dew*r. Rom. Pcmb. in Am., pt. 
I, 73, IH47. Tehaunuth.— Zafoakin In NOttV. Ann. 

Voy.. .Mil XXI, map, IMO. 

Cbnikikaraohada ( ' those who call them* 
fielvea the deer'). A Wiiujcbago jrens. 
Oha'-ra.— MorKHU, Anc. S<m-.. l.'.7. IsTT. Tca'i-ki'- 
ka-ra'-tc*-da.— IVirM V in l.ith Kt p. H. A. E., iW, 

Chailkatkaitah. \ former Uupa village 
on or near Trinitv r., Cal. 
Ohail'-lnit-kal-tah.— l\>w«n is Cont N. ABthnoL, 

nr. 73, 1«77. 

Chainiki. A Karok village on the s. 
bank of Klamath r., .\. Cal., aboutmidway 
between the Trinity and the Salmon. 

Tahei-nik-kee,— (Jibbs HA, B. A. E.. lH.'i2. 

Chainrnk. A Kaviiwmiut village at Ft 
Clarence, Alaaka.— llUi CraBOfl^ Alaska, 

162, I8i*3. 

Cbain-a. The Elk clan of the Ala-Leng- 

vaj>hratral group of the Ilopi. 
Ycaizra winwu. — Ffwkt's in T.Mli Iti p. H. A. K., 
IWl If'- I'll: uin\ni -cXnu'). Tcai'-zri-t* 
wua-wu. — K< w lies in Am. Autbmp., vii, loi. iv.^. 

Chak ( ' la^'le ' ). A name given by the 
northern TliriL'it to one of the two pbra- 
tries into which thev arc divide<l. 
Cbethl'. — Dull, AIil'^Ich. *41 1. 1H7«, Taikl.— Swan- 
ton, field notes, B. A. E., ISRM. 

Chakankni. A Molala band formerly 
settled in the Ca*»<ade range, N. w. of 
upper Klamath lake, on the headwaters 
of Kogue r., <>reg. In 1S81 they were 
rapidly becoming absorbed by the'neigh- 
boring tribee and had practically given 
up their own Iai^n>tge for that of the 
Klamath. (l. f. ) 

Tchakankni.— <.utschet in Cont. N. A. Ethnol.. n, 
426, \m. Tohakaaikai.— Ibid. (Modoc name). 

Chakawedi. A Modoc camping place 
near Yanekn, on Sftfagae r., Kuuuath 
res., H. w. Urqi. 

Tehakawetah.— Gataehet In CUit N. A. Ethnol., ii, 
xui, 

OhakvUaina (Choctaw: mAk^ti ' CTBW- 

figh,' hunta 're<l,' probaWy referring to a 
clan totem). A tribe speakins a Chuc- 
taw-Chickamw dialect, formerly living 

on Yazoo r , ^liss., an<l, according to 
lljerville (Mai^jry, DtV., iv, 180, 1880J, 
between theTaposa below them and the 

nnt:i]>oorlhitoupaa1>ovc, inl»»f>f>. Attliat 
time thev were probably the niotit pojm- 
lotis of t))e Yazoo tribc», and apoke the 
Chicka.siw language. They were an im- 
portant tribe at the time of De Soto's 
expedition (1540-41 lan.l lived inawalled 
town. Durinir the IHtli century they 
were includrd in tlie('liicka.«aw i ttufmler- 
acy.aml had the reputation of licing war- 
like. Adair ( Hiht. Am. In<i- . »>;. :i52, 
1775) meutiou8 a tradition that they came 
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to the £. side of the MiaoBsippi with the 
ChfK'taw and Chickasaw ana 8t»ttktl on 
thcTalIahat<'!ji<*, the lower part of which 
Wiw called by their name. Jefferys 
(French Dom., i, 1C3, 1761 ) states that in 
nlH titne they occapie<l 50 hut« on the 
Yiuoo r. (a. s. <i. c. T. ) 

CMchumu. — Jc(Ten>, Am. AHhm, 5, 1776. OhM- 
chooma. — RutUHli.s, Fla., 315, 177.'>. OhAoohouBiM. — 
Lii IIiiriK" (1721) In Freuili. lIlNt. CoU. Lh.. hi, 
l>v'>l. Chaoohumat. — Ijitln'-. iiiiii> of V. S.. 
17M. Chaoei Cumu, - Hi>u<liiii>t. star in tlic 
W.-t, rj(>. isiti. Chacci Oumu.— Mi Kenney and 
Hall, Ind. Trit>«>s. iii. ^i, DWi. Chaoehoumaa. — 
Jl•tTl•rv^', Atii. Alliif, 7, 177t'.. Cbaehaeliouina.— 
MrKciinoy uml Hall. hid. TrilM->., lu. HI. IKM. 
Ohaohoumaa.— I>a Harix- i IT.'I i in Fn-iwh. Hist. 
Coll. Lrt., nt, 110. Is.i, Chachumaa. — HtrvHW. 
Men dcir riiivti"-!. xvii. ITM. Chackcbi- 
oomaa.— Keane In smnicird, <'inni«;nd., 1'>"H. 
Ohacksihoomaa. — Ibid. Chacoumaa. — Toiiii ilik^s) 
In Krctii li. llisi, Cull. Ij) , I, 7j, ivic. Chacoume.-- 
(*<>\<'. <"anilaiia, map, 1741. Cbacaihomaa. — Haw- 
kins I ITW i. .Sketch, IS. IMS. Chacaihoomaa. — Ko- 
niatis. Fla., '.»(). 177.'i. Chaftcbi-Oumae. — l)u I'ratz, 
Iji.. II. ■_■■.'<;, IT.'^. Cbactioumas. .1 ( (rrry**, Fri'iU'li 
Uoni., I, l(k^. ITiil. Cbacxoumai. — ri iiiciuit (ITVJ) 
in Maixrv, V,f>7.S, 1H.K!. Chaqueiauma. Il.< r- 

Vllle lbi<l.. IV, 1«0. lNH<i. Chiachi-Oumoa.— 

fichennerhorn In Maw. Hli*t. Coll., ?il k. n. 15. 
IRH. Oho««httnia.— Dnmnt (IH43) in.<i u. Dor. 
28th Cong., lut M'v^., i:i\ mi. Ohocoomawt.— 
Pickett, Hint. Ala., i. IM, \H!>1. OholEohoomah.— 
AdiUr, Hint. Am. Ind., 66, 3fi2, 1775. Ohoqaisboo- 
Ibenrllle (1700) In Manrry, D6c.. iv. 4.%. 
18M. OlMwlMaMA.— Tontl(ll»4).lbid.,i.6(M.]«75. 
Onw4^ taai.— Catltn, N. A. tnds., 5H0, IMO. 
Xtxwrimm Mom.— Da Prats, La., ll, 226. 17fie. 
Bad sn^dk— Boadlnot,fltar IntheWett, 126, 1816. 
Bad la l i w i ii .— Jeffferya. French Dnm. Am., 168, 
1761. aaanMhoM.— Oenttemanof Elva8(lS67)in 
Frenrh. Hint. Coll. I.n.. ii, 162.1850. Tahaanmaa,— 
Martin, Hist. La., i, 2Ht). 1R27. Tahoaahmmaa.— 
La Salle (m. HW) In Marjrry. D^.. 11.188,18(7. 

Ohakeipi { Tch'ah ijii, 'at the beaver 
place'). An Alfaluti band thiit live<l 
about io m. w. of Ureji^n City, Oreg., be- 
fore the treaty of 1 HS5. — Gatschet, Atfalati 
MS., R. A. R, 1S77. 

Cliakeletfiwiah (Klainatb: 'running 
with bloorl'). A small Shoehonean set- 
tlement in Sprajruf Kiver vallt-y, ()rt%'. ; 
fo nanic<l from a .spring of reddish water. 
Tdialcne Taiwiah.— ^ialKohet In OMlt. N. A. Eth- 
nol., n, pt. M. xxxi, is'.K). 

Okftkihlako. A ("n«'k town near the 
junction of l>e<'p and North forks of Cflp 
nadian r., Ind. Ter. 

Teha^ki'Uto.-aatMliet, Creek Migr. Leg., n. 188, 

im. 

CSukkaL A Sqiiawiniiih villa).'( com 
munity on the x. side of Howe ad., Brit. 

Col. 

Toakqai.— Hill Tntitin Rep. Brit. A. A. S.. 171, 1900. 

Chakpaha (Hupi: 'speaker spring,' or 
'speaking Kprinfi;'). A rained puehlo on 

tin- rim id' Antdttpc incMa, ovcrlt)i>king 
Jeditoli valley, in the TuKiyan (■•■untiy, 
X. ■. Arizona.* It is r^rrled' by 1 1 u • II < >\n 
afl one of three "Kawaika" pn«'l»ln,>* — the 
others being Kawaika and Kokonki (?) — 
from which it may be_ amniea tbtit it 
was built and occupied by Kerowin 
iMople from Xew Mexico, 'the name 
kawaika lieing the Ho|>i designation of 
the present iCereaan pueblo of Laguna. 



The ruin was fin^t dcHcri^HHl and Hnrveveil 
in 1885 by V. Mindeleff, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, and in 18U3 James 
Mooney of that Bureau was present dur- 
ing the excavation by some Navaho of its 
main spring in which a sacrificial dejM^it 
of pottery vessels was uncovered. In 
int)nnd-pfan the ruin recalls those of the 
Rio ( Jrande piieljlf udl reprcHented in 
the Payupki and Mkyatki ruiuH of Tusap*^ 
van, but the Chnk|>ahii pottery, noted 
for itH excellence of texture atid decora- 
tion, has little in connnon with that of 
Tayupki, which was occupied within his- 
toric time, while it resembles closely tlie 
Sikyatki ware. Thia, couoled with the 
fact that one of the neighfmring ruined 
Kawaika ^tuelilon wiv* traditionally ocen- 
pied bv Kokop clan**, who lived also in 
8ikyatlci, would indirate a connection 
iH'tween the Sikyatki and the Kawaika 
I>eople, althotigh the former are repute*! 
to have come from .Temez. (.i. w. v. ) 
Bat Houae. — MindelctT in 8th R(|>. H. A. F. . &.'. 
ISiU. Ohak-paha. — Moonev in Am. Atitliri>(... vi. 
2K4, 1W3 (given HH namo oNjiritiir-. transl liiilo 
watiT ). Chapkaku.— Hi>Uk'h in Ki i». Nat. Muf. 
19«d, iw:5 (misprint i. Kawaika.— Few ki >. in 
ITtli Ki p. U. .\. K . •V.HI, is'.is inaint'ef >iprin(K' antl 
ruin; s^t- h'(vniik-i\ . To>alehIii'di.— Mooney, op. 
cit. (KivLii US Navaho name of ipilnga; same 
meaning; mistake}. 

Ohakntpalla. An A tfalati bund formerly 
nettled N. s. of Hillsboro, Waahington 
c<»., Oreg. 

Tcha kBfepella.-aatiehet, AtfalaU US., B. A. E., 

1877. 

Chakwaina. The Black Earth Kachina 

clan of the Hopi. 

Tea'-kwai-aa.— Stephen in mh Rep. B. A. 88. 
1891. Taakwaiaa wiawfi.— Kewkea in 19th Rep. 
B. A. E.. hm. 190U ( triHtrd ~ ' clan ' ). T«a'>k«aI«M 
wiia-wii.— Fewkos in Am. Anihrup., vn,40l, 18M. 

Chakwayalham ( 'ttummer town'). A 
former Wahkiakum town near Pillar 

ro< k, Columbia r., Oreg. 
Tcakwayalfam.— BoHfl. inCn, IWS. 

Chala. A tribe mentioned }>y Ilutchins 
in 17t>4 as living on the St l.jiwrence in 
connection with the Abnaki, Micmac, 
and Malecite. and having 130 warriora. 
Oialai.<-Hatchin« (1764) quot«d by Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribee, ui. 668, 1868. OhateB.-8Biltb (1786). 
IMd. 

Chalabome. .\ Creek town of the ItUh 
century, 3 days' journey westward from 
Ghiaha, abootthe present Columbus, 6a., 
and 2 Icaguep from Sataiwi, probably 
within the present timib^ of Alabama 
(Vandera, 1667, in Bniith, Col. Doc. Fla., 
I, IS, 1857). The termination hnni^ may 
be the Choctaw huma, ' re«l.' ( a. h. ti. ) 

Chalal. An Atfalati band formerly 
Kottled ii<v;,r tlie outlet of Wapatoo lake^ 

Yamhill eo., t (n-g. 

Tcha lal.— <jHLs< hi t. Atfalati M.« . B. A. E.. 1877. 

Chalawai. .\n .Vtfalati hand that lived 
s. E. of Wapat*x> lake, Yandiill co., Or^. 
They became extinct probably about 
1830. 
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M« l««al.-<i»tM;lMt. AUalall MS.. B. A. E., 
W7. 

Chalcedony. T'ndj^r tli'n hea<l iurv be 
grouped a number of varietit's of Hilira 
teee Quartz), inctudiDg flint, chert, horn- 
alone, jasper, agnte, novacuHte in part, 
onyx, carneliaii. t't< ., most of which were 
used by the at»ori^'ine« in the manutac- 
tnrp of flakctl impk'nit-ntM. The distinc- 
tions between tliese nx k.s have not \ieen 
^arpiv drawn by mineralogiuts, and the 
an 1it ( i1ugif-t mufit be content with group- 
ing tlicm at cording to their resemblance 
to reco^Mii/.L'd types'. The term flint has 
come into »)mewbat general use among 
arrheologists for the whole group, but 
thiw is not sanctioned by mineralogists. 
Chak-edony is a tranHlucent and variously 
tinted indwtinctty cryntelKne variety of 
Hilica. It is f..nncd by infiltration in 
cavities in the older rocks, jw a s^ecuudary 
product durinir decomposition of many 
rocks, ;iii<l as acctmnilatioiis' of the nili- 
ceouM residue from various organij^ms. 
Itoccnra wt nodules dbtiibuitHl tlin>ii<;li 
sedimentary stmta, as in the iniiliilt? 
MiHsiasippi valk-y; at« thin, more or le^ 
interrupted layere, aa in Wvamlot c«ve, 
Indiana, and *at ?>rillrreek, III.; or as 
masBive strata, as in Flint ridge, Ohio, 
and on the Peoria res., Ind. Ter. Flint 
(true flint), r\. v., ie formed a« nodular 
segregations in chalky limestone, and ifi 
C0mix)8ed mainlv of nearly amnrph>>iis 
silica and partially du»olv'ed radiolaria 
an«l Hpiculea of syiongef. The colors are 
dark gray ami brownish to nearly black, 
and somewhat translucent on thin edgea 
It occurs extensively in Englantl, France, 
and \. \v. Europe, and ha.** recently been 
found in Arkansas and Texas, wfiere it 
was used by the abori^cinee in making 
imp^lements. f'fnrt, as roininonly rei'og- 
niced, differs from true tlint in lieing 
lighter in color, as a rule, although vari- 
o^^ly tintnl an<l less- tranflucent. It oc- 
curs in the linu stoni's of a wide range of 
geoWical formations. The beet-known 
deiM>«it(j ntilizfd by the Indians are on 
the Peoria res., near Seneca, ^lo., and at 
Jlillcreek, III, HornMone is the term 
u><ually applied to varieties of chalcedony 
displaying: peculiar horn-like charac- 
teristic. s of toughness and translucem v. 
Much of the no<iular chalce<lony of the 
Ohio vallcyj extensively employe^l l)y the 
aborigines in the manufacture of imj>le- 
ments and the blades and disks deposited 
In caches, has been known under this 
name. Jasper (q. v.) is a ferniginous 
variety of chalcedony, of red, yellow, and 
brownish tints. The greenish varieties 
are known a-= pra.^r, and these when 
marked with red are called hitjmlfiione. 
Nnmerous aboriginal quarries of jasi>er 
occur in i:. Pennsylvania. A(i>itr is a 
banded variety of chalcedony found 



mainly in cavities in i^eous rocks. The 
natural colors are white to gray, passing 
into various delicate tints. '>iij/.r is a 
banded variety of agate, but owing to 
fancied similarities the name has beeL 
applied to ct rtain < alcareous depoflito, SB 
the so-oiUed Mexican onyx. 

(*on«ilt Dana, System of Mineralogy, 
iS'iL': "^I' rrill. Kock.s, Rock-weatlu-nng 
and cjoiltf, 1897. See Mine* and (^mirne^, 
SUme-work. (w. h. h. o. p. m.) 

Chalichiki {chnf' 'bine corn', chiJri 
'place of: 'fuld ut bUie corn'). A 
Tarahumare r.ini heria near Palanquo, 
Chihuahua, Mexico.— Lumholts, inf'n, 

Chalit. A Hagemiut Eskimo villa^> 
near Kuguklik r., Alaska; pop. 60 in 

1880, 3.'>H in 1890. 

Ch»litmiut. — N'elwm In IHth Rep. B. A. K., map, 
18»9. Ch»litn\utf.— Potroff, Kep. on AIumIoi, hi, 

Chaliuknak. A former Aleut village 
on Beaver Ijav, Unalaska if I., Alaska. — 

\\:iV--r. tu-n-j 'Diet. Alaska, 1901. 

Chalkunta. A Siuavvniish village com- 
munity on Gambler id., Brit. Col. 
Toi'lkaiti.— II ill-Tout in Rep. Brii. A. \. 474. 
1900. 

Chalone. A division of the Costauoan 
fannly of California which resided E. of 
8oIe'la<l inlsf*ion, with which they were 
connec-ted. Chalone villages are men- 
tioned as follows: Aspasniagan, Cbulare, 
Ekgiagan. Ivslanagan, Goatchanmi Irh- 
enta, and Yumanagan. Eslanagan, how- 
ever, may be BswTen; the Goatcharones 
are iindonbt»-dly the Waoharones of San 
Juan Bautista, and tlie Yumanagan are 
probably the Ymunacam of Ssm Carlos 
mij>Hion, who are ai«o ascribeil to the 
Kalindaruk division, so that the cont^ti- 
tntion and limits of the Chalone are im- 
certain. Chalone peak and cn ck are 
nauietl fr<im them. (u. w . ii i 

Oi»lone«.— Taylor In <'nl l iinn-T, Aiu. 'J) lsi><^ 

Chalosas. A former Chumashan village 
on 8anta Crus id., Cal.— Taylor in Cal. 

Farmer, Apr. 24, 1863. 

Tca-la cuo.— henshiiw, Buenaventura MS. viK-ttb., 

H. A. K., I'-'^l. 

Chalowe. A former pueblo of the ZuAi, 
1 J m. N. w. of Hawikuh. The ruins form 

a widely scattered seriefl of dwidling 
clusters, 'which traditionally l>elonKed to 
one people, known by the general name 
of Chalowe. It is sa"id to have been in- 
hahile<i at the time of the tirst arrival of 
the Spaniards. The general character 
and arranirement of thepuel)lo, however, 
are so iliffertuL lr»un the prevailing type 
in this re<.Hon that it .«eema hardly prob- 
able that it belonged to the siime i>eople 
and Uj the same age as the other ruins. — 
Mindeleff in 8th Rep. B. A. 1... s.i, 1891. 
Ob«U-o-«luu— FewkeM iu Jour. Am. Ktliuul. and 
Afchsol., i. 101. IHOI. 

Cbalama. A Coetanoan village for- 
merly eituated a mile K. w. ol Santa Crua 
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mission, Cal. — Taylor iu Cal. Farmer, 
Apr. 5, 1860. 

Chamada. A former nmclu'rla f)f the 
Jova division of the Upata, near the 
Bonora-C/hihuahuA boundary, about lat. 
29**, Mexico. It apjiears t<> luive Txen 
abandoned after 1(390, the inha))ituiitM 
finally moving to Suhuari|m. — Doc. of 
18fh ccnttirv qTiot^d hv Bandelier in 
Arch. luHt. rajHjrn, iv, 511, lH\i2. 

flhanaoipit. An Atfalati band which 
livetl on Wapatoo cr., at the e. end of 
Waiiatoo lake, Yamhill co., Oreg. 
Tehs ■ioipit.-^ataetaet. Alialatl M&T B» A. X., 

1877. 

Chamblee. Shabonee. 

ChamhaUaoh. A former village on 
French prairie, Marion co., Orej?., prob- 
ably ht'lonkriiig t<» the Ahant^rhuyuk. — 
JUymau in Oreg. Hist. Soc. Qoar., i, 323, 
1900. 

Chamifo. Tlu- T.akiiiiiit name of a Saii- 
tiam band ua Yamhill cr., a w, tributary 
of Willamette r., Oreg. 

dumlUn. A Vatnt l himd fomifrlv liv- 
ing between the forks of Vamhili r., Vani- 
hill CO., Oreg. 

^^■ifn inia.— Oatscbet, Atfalati MB., B. A.E.. 

Chamitso. A village of the Malomiut 
Er^kitno on Chaniissu id., in KHchscholtz 
bav, Alaska.— Nelson in 18tb Rep. B. 
A. E., map, 1899. 

B-ow-Iok.— wwliov (1827) quntcxl by Baker, Ge«^. 
Di< ' Mil I'.Wl (imlive name). 

Chamiwi. The Lakmiut name of a 
Tamel )>ati<l on Yamhill cr., a w. tribu- 
tary of Willamette r., and near Inde- 

i)endenee, Oreg. 
'«li'aauirf«L-^atMCb«t. OUapooya US.. B. A. E., 

1877. 

Chamkhai. The name, in the upperClear 
lake dialect, uf a Porno l^and or village 
on the R. fork of Rn»»ianr.,Cal. (a. i,. k.) 

Champikle. A Yamel band on Dallas 
(La Creole) cr., a w. tributary of Willa- 
mette r., Om(. 

TeVam^^^ wd'ah— QatKbet. Lakmiut MS., B. 

Cbampoog. A Kalanooian villau'f be- 
tween Chemeketa and WilUuuctie falls, 
Oreg. It is not known to which division 

of the family it Mongcd. 
Cbampoog. — Ket-s in Tmn;*. Oh-k. Pion. Awn., 2ft, 
IHT9. Champoicho. — .SlofUin (1h37) in St-n. !><><•, 
24. AMh t'oHK., 2d wsi*., lb, 1JS38 (mUprlnl). Cham 
poieks.— >. <im ( l>«lb) in H. Map. 101, 25tb Ooil«., 
M M'i>«., 

Chananagi ('ridge of land,' or 'hill 
ridt«;' ). A former Upper Creek town E. 
of the site of Montgomery, Ala. 

flhaaaliuBi«g«.— ^HtMtefeld, inlip of I*. S., 17.44. 
ChaBabunre^.— JetTcrvH, Fn:iu>h Itoui. Am., i. 
IM. mtiF>. nr>l. OhHHrtiaaj.—il. R. Ex. Doe. 27«, 
»itiir<>ng..sio,ira«. 

Cbanatya. The extinct "Pegwood" 

(7) clan of the Kereaan pueblo of iSia, 

W. Mex. 

Chaaatya hano.— HtxJKo In Am. Aatbcop., lx,t61, 



Chanehampaaaa. The Lakmiut name of 
aSantiam band formerly living a. of Wil> 

lamotto r., Oreg. 

Tch&ntrh*.mpinau ainim. -Gutscbvt, Lakiulut MS., 

Cbaaehantu. The Lakmiut name of a 
foftner Baatiam band in Oimn. 
XUdbi'loUata •aim.-Qatwbet, Ukmlat M&, B. 

A. E., 1877. 

Chanco. .\ Powhatan Indian <>f A'ir- 
ginia who gave timely warning to the 
English of the intended massacre by 
Opot hancanongli, in Mar., 1622, thus pre- 
serving 14 nuial>cr of lives. — Drake, Bk. 
Inde., 3<il, 1S80. 

Ckanech. A Co^tanoan villag(> for- 
merly Hituated near the miiision of Santa 
Cruz, Cal., an Htated by Friar Oll>ez in 
1819 -Taylor in Gal. Farmer, Apr. 5, 

l.S(KI. 

Chaneleghatchae. Probably a i.»nnt r 
Cm k town in Alabama, hi t ween Talla- 
uoo&a and Chattahoochee is^. (lit thin, 
\o\., II, map, 1807.) Not identifiable. 

(Hiaiiigtao. A former village, pre.^'uma- 
blv Coj^tanoan, connected with Dolores 
luKsaion, San Francisco, Cal.— Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct 18. 1861, 

flhaakaahaotlna ('dwellerwinlf^' [i.e., 
log hutaf J ). A diTiaiom of the Wahpeton 
Sioux. 

iaa-kata-otina.— Dontcy {niu-r Asdiley) in 15th 
Rep. 11. A. E., 216, 1)497. Tea<^kaxa-otiaa.— Ibid. 

Ohankaokhan ('sore back,' referring to 

hon^i>»^). A Hnnkpapa divinon of the 

Teton Kionx. 

6ai)-bo-hara'-pa.— Uayden. Ethncwr. and Pliilul. 

M.(, Vnl . :iT6, 1S62. 6agka oRan. — Uur^cv ni ]'>lh 
!{. ]. )!. A. K.. 221, 1897. Bon b»<jk».— CullHTt^on 
ill Sii>it)iM<ii l:<>p. IS.'iO. Ml. ix-M. Trifika 
I)«»rHt y iu l.»lh Rep. h. A. E., 'JUi, IW, 

Cbanknte (* snoot in the woods ainong 

the deciduous trees ' ; a name of derision). 

A division of the Si.xpeton Sioux. 

Can kut«.-I)<'r»ev in l.Mii Kt-p. B. A. E.. 217, 
J«ff. Tca»-kute.— Doix-y in Joiir. Am. Folk-lorv. 
IV, 260, 1891. 

Chankats. A division of the Yankton 

Sioux. , 
Bariwrole.— Oa&o, Joiimtil, 49, 1!^. Can knta.— 
I>orsey in 15th Kc|>. B. A. E.. 217. is^.— Jonkta.— 
Objw, oil. nt. ^t<ild by an Indian thai he belunged 
to tho .IcnktH or Barljarolc i»eoi>U:;. Toa»-kute. — 
Dors.-'- . ■ •!. 

Chanoaa ( 'r«hu!)t at trees' ). A divi(*ion 
of the Upper Yanktonai Sioux, from 
whii li f-pmnir the liohe or A.«*iinil)oin. 

Ckti oaa.— l>ur>iv in 15th Hup. B. A. £., 218, 
iH'/i. Tcan-«aa.— Ibid. Waat^kota.— Ibid. ('ibociA* 
or* amoiiK tlu- pini'n ' ). 

Chansdachikana (from the name of 
the chief, otherwif»e known aa latahlia, 
Sleepy Eyef>). A division of the 8iei*eton 
Si<mx. One of the Dakota baixlH Ix'low 
L. Traverms Minn., formerly considered 
a part of the Kahmiatonwan. 

iaqidaoikana. —S. R. Kiv'K*. l»'tl«T to D rv-. v. 
)xHi. Blpepy Eyea band.— Ind. AIT. Rep. iStV, tK), 
1U2. 1>W 

ChaDshuthka ('box elder') An uni- 
dentified division of the Dakota. 
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CkaS'-ahu'-thka. — Boyd, liu\. I^h uI Numea, 188&. 

Chftstapeta'i Band. A Dakota dlviaioii, 
proljably a part or all of the Ilunkpapa, 
80 calle<l from their chief, conimonly 
Imown as Fire Heart. — H. K. Ex. Doc. 
117, 19th Cong., l.«t G, 182a. 
Ampapu.— Sen. E.x. Iuk-. 2-Jil Cong., 1ft 
64 vaL Tin HMrt'a band.— Ibid. 

Chantikalp. The Lakmint name of a 
Santiam band fonnerly living hclou* the 

4' unction of the Santiam forki^, Oreg. 
labia 1kl%h-aatselwt, Ukmlul M&, B. A E., 

1«77. 

Chanta. A Bquawmish village oommo* 

nitv on Burranl inlet, Brit. Col. 
Tciiu.— Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. S.. 475. 190O. 

ChaoIgakliMdi. One of the ntoppin;^ 
places of the Taejinkini and Tsentlani 
clans of the Navabo, where^ according to 
their ^'etu i^i.^ myth, they lived l<n%and 
eultivHtcd corn. 

TcA oigaqaadL— Mattbewi in Joor. Am. Folk-km. 

Obaoaaaka. A small tribe living, when 

first kn«>wn, on the e. }»ank nf the .SlL^sis- 
nijijii, a sih«jrt dis^tanre Im^Iow the present 
New Orleans, La. Alth<iii]t;h they ha<l 
aidtnl the Fren< h in tlieir Indian W!U>, 
they fell under 8U.«*[)icion after the Natchez 
war, and in consequence were attacked 
and anuml>erof the people ma.»>.Hacre<l. in 
17."iO, by nejiro wlaven acting under onlers 
from tfie French governor, who had in 
view the double j)urpo»e of weakening 
the power of the Inaians and of over^ 
comnig any projected combination be- 
tween them and the n^roee. Subee> 
aaently they seem to have removed to 
tVu- \y. !-i<l»' of tlu' Mi-.<is.-i})pi. u little 

al)ove their former {)o><itiun. (J. m. ) 
Ohaooaehaa.— (Vnicaiit (1703) in Frenoh, Hist. 
Coll. Iji.. n. s., I, K.S, l'^^•^J. Chaouchaa.— Boudinot, 
8inr in tlic W.>t, Chawachaa.^ftTery.4. 
Fn nt h Dom. .\in., i. l.V), )7f.l, Chorouacbas.— 
IVnicnut (171:1) in Marvry. lUr., v, f>Ot'>. l-^^l. 
Ohoaa«aa. — B. dw Lozicres. Voy a In I^i .'JiJ. I^«j2. 
Chonaohaa. — Duinonc in Fn'in h, Coll. Lh., 

V, mi, Tchaouacbat,— IVnicaut (1708) in 

Fr. i.< !i lli-r r,.l!. I^., n.B., l.flft,IM9l. TahMlW 
«haa. — Ijinri-, map U. 8., 17JW. 

Chaoaooola. One of the 7 villages or 
tribes formerly constitiitinvr the Taensa 
confetleracy. — Ilwrville in Margrv, l>ec., 
IV, 179, 1880. 

Ghapana. A fonner village of Costa- 
noan Indian.s of central California, 
connected with the mi.^fiou San Juan 
Bautiata. — £ngelluijrdt, Franciscans in 
CUiforaia, SOS, 1807. 

Chapanagbtin. An Atfalati band for- 
merly living of Hillsboro, Washington 
CO., Oreg. 

Tifea|M^Klls.-<latM]Mt. AUalaU H8.. B. A. B., 
18T7. 

Chapokils. An Atfalati band formerly 
residing 4 m. w. of Wapatoo lake, Yam- 
hill CO., Oreg. 

TM{ftri«.-Oatecliet. AtfaUU MS.. B. A. £..1877. 
ChaptisoB. A tribe formerly living in St 

Marv or Charles to.. M<1., prohamy on 
Chaptico r> Tbev were displaced in 1662 
by the whites and with otter tribes were 



assigned a tract at the head of Wico- 
mico r. (j. m.) 

O tof Maoaa. — Bonnan, Maryland, it, 421, 1887. 
CiMptioa.— Ibtd., 468 (inoorrectl)' (?) nude ayn* 
oayBKNM with Porto-Back fPotapaool). Ouf 
Umh.— Davia, Dafstar, 190, 18». 

Chapugtac. A former villag<% ]<re«n!na- 
bl^' Cuatauoan, connecterl with Dolores 
roi8sion, San Franci.-co, Cal.— Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. is, \si\]. 

Chapongathpi. An Atfalati band for- 
merly rending at Forest tirove, Wash- 
ington CO., Or^., and on Wapatoo lake. 
TAa p^«atbpl.-<&twshet, AttelatI MS., B. A. E., 
1877. 

Cbaquantie. A tril)e, nroliably affili- 
att?d with the Ciiddo conte<leracj', living 
on a N. branch of Hed r. of Louisiana in 
the 17th centary. They were met bv 
Bienville, in 1700 (Maigry, Dtfc, iv, 4'i, 
18tM)). altout 4 days' ionm^ above the 
Kadonadacho, who dwelt on the main 
Btream. The fx-oph' were said to In? at 
peace with the liaiuai. (a. c. f. ) 

Gharae. A Tehneco settlemmit on the 
Rio del Ftierte, alMmt lat. 26" 15', x. w. 
Sinaloa, Mexico. Hardy mentions it as 
a Mayo pueblo, which is improbable, 
althotigh it may have contaiJwd some 
I>eopie of that trilx'. 

Cbar^.— Hardy, Travels in Mi'xici*, 4.1'', l"*.".*. 
Obarai. — Ilji<l.. map. Charav. — <)ro/<i. y n. rra, 
Gi-og., niHp, Ivll. San Joa* Charay. — Iliid aj. 
Taobarai. — Kino, map (1702), in fjtockh m, N. ue 
Welt-Bolt. ITM. 

Chareo (Span. : ' pool ' ). A Fapago vil- 
lage in B. Ariaona with 50 inhafattants in 

1^8; probablv iili-ntit al with Chioro. 
Del Charco.— Brtifcy in Iixl. Aft. Rep., IHh. l^'vi. 

Charco Eaoondido ( * hidden fxxil ' ) . A 
locality alnnit 9 league 8. w. of Uev- 
nosa, Ijetw een Matamoros and Victoria, In 
TamaulipaH, Mexico, one of the sections 
occupied by the Carrizo. 

Charoowa. A band, probablv of the 
(^hinookaii trihi- of Clowuewalla, found 
in 180t) on the w. bank of Willamette r., 
Oreg., juHt above the falls. Their num- 
ber \va.H ej'titiiat^'d at LtK). 

Cbahcowab*. — I.t-wi^aiid rlnrk i;xi'<-cl.. Coui-** t-d.. 
IKiJ. iv.i.',. Charcawah. — K. lU \ . Ornt'on, 6H, ls30. 
Cbarcowah. — Lt-wi- and t iark, Expvd., n, 474, 
1814. 

Gkarity. .S'o JlompitaUlif. 

Gharlettown. A townsliip in Washing- 
ton CO , K. I., where a few mixed 1>Io«m1«<, 
the remnant.s of the Narragansct and 
Nehantic, still live. (J. M.j 

Charms. See Fetuh€$t I*robUmatical 
objecU. 

Ghamokrait. A Sidantmiut Eskimo 
villag*' on Seaborf* idn., .\rctic coaat, 
Ala.«*ka.— nth Census, Alaska, 102, 1893. 

Ghartientown. .V Shawni>e village, \re- 
fore 1748, on the Ohio r., about 60 m. by 
water alx)ve lx>g}<town, proVmbly near 
K iit;iiiiiing, vXrinst roni: ro., I'a. Peter 
Chartier was an inHuential Shawnee half- 
breed about that period, (j. M.) 
Ohaintlli<'a baad.— Vaudreoll (1760) in N. Y. 
Doc OoL Hist., X, 1092, 1858. Okaitlm.— AloedOb 
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Die. livog., I. 1T(., 17!^. Chartien Old-Town.— 
Weiser<1748) in K'luilTman. W. IVnn.. tipi' . H, 
1851. Ohartien - Town.— Ibi<l. Old BhowoneM 
Town.— Ibid. 

Chaikpe. A trilx' or jxHjple inentiunetl 
by U Salk-in 168;i (Maivry, IKh-., ii, 314, 
1877) afi having coino in fonipany with 
tlie Bbawnee and Oualxinu at hia' solici- 
tation to Ft Bt Lonie, III., his desire being 
to draw them away fmin tnul«' with tho 
Spaniards. It is nut known to what In- 
dians the name refers, but from the fact 
that I>a Salle >^|Maks of them a.>^ allies 
of the Chickuaaw, it is probable that 
their home was s. of the present Illinois. 

(.1. M. c. T. ) 

Chaamana (^'»*an«ly ' ). An unideutitied 
Dakota division. 

(Humu'nA.— Boyd., Loral Ind. Numes, 7, 1885. 

Chaata. A tribe, probably .\thapa.««an, 
residing <>n Silelz res*., Oreg., in 1S»)7, 
with the Skotou and Umpqua, of which 
latter thev were then said to have formed 
a part. The Cha.'<ta, Skoton, and Umixina 
were distinct tribes which concluded a 
treaty Nov. IK, 1^54. The Cbasta were 
dividtnl into the Kwilnietiin and Nahelta, 
both residing on Rogue r. J. O. Dorsey 
thonght these may nave been identical 
witli Kushetunne and Nakatkhetiuine of 
the Tututunue. Kane, in 1H59, located 
them near Umpqoa r. In 1867 the 
Clia.<ta, the S<-oton, and the rtniwina 
togetlier, at Siletz jigeney, numbered 41» 
males an<l 74 fenlale^•, total 12:i. They 
may Ik; identical \vitli the { 'hii,«tacii«ta 
or form a part of the Takilma. Tiiev 
do not m'eni to have any connection with 
the Shanta, who did not exten<l <1own 
Rogue r. below Table liock, and who 
were generally bitterly at war with their 
Athapascan neighbon. 
OhMiau— Parker. Jour.. 257. 1810. OhMla taai 9t 
Imm Bivan.— Palmer In Rep. Ind. Aff.. 464, 
UH. €hesligr.>-Kane, W«nd. In N. Am., 182, 1839. 
Haw aao i koy-took.— Palmer In Rep. Ind. Afl., 
464, 1»4. IlIiaolsOrMkhuds.-n>ld. 

CbattacoBta ^^7/lV^f kiri'i.yfn, tlieir name 
for thenl^^elve^*, meaning unknown). A 
group of Athapascan villages formerly 
Hitnate<l al<mL' Iv>_'iic r., (>n*g., njontlyon 
its N. hank Irom it.«^ junction with Illinois 
r. m arly to the mouth of Appiei^ate cr. 
The Tututimne, who di l not differ from 
them in customs or language, were to 
the w. of them; the Coqoilte, diffwing 
slightly in langtiage, were V. of them; and 
the (talliee ( Tattushtuntude), with the 
same eustonis but a <linte different dia- 
lect, to the K. The Takilma, an inde- 
ixMident .stock, were their h. neighl»ors, 
living on the s. bank of Rogue r. and on 
its 8. tributarit>H. In the summer of IHhti, 
after a few months of severe fighting with 
the whites, 153 of them, eonsi.sting of 53 
men, 61 women. 23 Ijovs, 16 girls (Par- 
rish in Ind. Aff. Rep.' 1857. :i57, 1858) 
Were taken to Siletz res.. Oreir.. where 
now there are but a few individuals left. 



It is pratlimlly certain that nearly all 
the inhahitjint*! of these villages were re- 
moved at this time. Considering? the 
number of the villages — 33 aecordmg to 
Dorsey (Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 234, 
1890 1, !'.» according to an aged Gallice 
iufonnant — this number is surnrit^ing^r 
small. The names of the villages, as 
given l)y Dorsey, usually referring to 
the people (-<un, -tutuu) thereof, are 
Chetnttanne, Chnnarghnttnnne, Chun- 
setunneta, ('hunwtnnnetun, Chn-htar- 
gbasuttun, C h u s te r^ h u t m uu uc t u n, 
Chuttnshsnunche, Khioshlekhwachet 
Khotltachei lie, Khtalutlituune, Kthelut- 
litunne, Ku^hletata, Mekichuntun, Mus- 
me, Natkhwtmche, NishtuweknlstuiitaQ, 
Seehukhtun, Reethltunne, Senerton, 8e- 
taaye, Hetsurgheake, Silkhkemechetatmii, 
8inarghutlitun, Skurghnt, Sukechnn^ 
tunne, Snruhustej'thitun, TachikViwutme, 
Taka.«ichekhwut, Talsunme, Tatsunye, 
Tliethlkhuttunia>, Tisattunne, Tsetaame, 
T-etutkhlalenitun, Tukulitlatun, Tiikwil- 
iijitunne, Tuflatunne. The following vil- 
lages may 1h' synonymous with ones in 
the list: Klothchetunney Bekhat.satnnne, 
Ta.«unniatunne. (v. e. (;. ) 

Atchishti ame'nmei. — (iatf*ohi-t, Kaliipuva MS., 
l-i. .\. I'.. lU I Atfniati luinu'j. AtchMhti ammim. — 
Itiiii. I Kaliipuyii luiiuc). Caa-tA-k'o'-ita tini, — 
Kvt Ti tlc, MS tiitu vocab., B. A. K., 1V<5 (trail.-*.: 
'(ti-(ipl«' t>v the lulls'). ChMtoCotta.— Nowooinb 
ill Ind. ,\ir. Kt'|. , K.J, Ci'-iU kqwt«'-U.— 

Di.rs. y, CliuKta ( i.-r;i M- \ .. sili., U, A. K,. InhI 
(iiwn luiiiK L Ci'-«t4 qwui' U lunn*. — l>'>rs« y, 
( lu tio MS. viK'al>., H. \. V... Cistocootes. — 

I'rtliiuT in IimI. AfT. It. -p. l>v'.r,, 'Jir>, ls'.7. Ka- 
tuku. — (Jatsrliit, MS, B. A K. iSliH.vta liHllU-i. 
8h»«U«o»U.— Mt trulf.' in IihI AiT. Kt-p. 1857. a.'»7, 
l.v'kH. BhaaU Co«U.— M^i-m Ms. t'oiiiille ceii- 
mw. B. A. K.. is.Ss. 8hi» tAh-co«-tahi. — Kantz. MiS. 
T«ut(>iit»'n cfuvn- )'. A K.. ls.V>. 8hi*-Uh-lcoa«- 
tah. — lhi<l. 8hi«-U-koo«-tee.~ I'arrish in Ind. 
A(T. Htp. lK.'.i. 4y.'S. lK'v\ 8hi»-U-kn-»ta.— St-hn- 
uiachtr in Hnll. V. S. (Jfol. Surv., ni, 31, 
lh77. 8i»tiooo«U.— .s. lioMli Tiift, Ind. Trittes. VI, 
Krl, IW. WaJamakni.— (JttUit het. MS., B. A. E. 
(Klamath name). WalaaHiiMll.~Gatieliet, MS., 
B. \. E. (MckIoc uume). 

Chaita-Skoton. A tril)e or two tribes 

(Chasta and Skoton) formerly living on 
or near Kogue r., Oreg., [»erha|K4 the 
Chastaeosta or (Dorsev in .T(»ur. Am. 
Folk-lore, iii, 235, 1890) the Sestikustun. 
Tliere were 3fi on (irande Ronde res. and 
lf)«) Siletz n s., Oreu-, in 1875. 
Cha«U-Scou.n». - In. I. AiT. II. p., »V2, IW. Chaata 
SooUn.— rayli.r in <'al. Fiirnitr. .Iniicl2, WB. 
Chaata Scoton.—( . S. Stat, at UirKe, x, 675, l**64. 
8haaU Scoton.— Ind. AtT. Hep., 4^, 1854. ■!» 
toB-ShasUu— Ind. All. Kep., 1S77. 

Ohatagihl (aldgitU^* firewood bark'). 

An Atfalati settlement at the upperenid 
of WajMitoo lake, Yamhill co., Oreg. 
Tch ataji'l.—Gatsthet, Atfalati MS.. B. A. E..1S77. 

Cbatagithl. An Atfalati Kind formerly 
8ettle«l a mile s. w. of Wapatoo lake. • 
Yamhill cc, Oreg. Its la.st chief Uvea 

on Grande Konde res. in 1878. 

Teh tacitU.— Uatoehet, AtCalad MS.. B. A. K.. 1877. 

Chatagthish. .V .«!nall Atfalati band 

formerly living in Washington co., Oreg. 
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T«h« tacihiih.— OatMchet, Atfaliiti MS., B. A. £., 
1877. 

Cbataknin (atakuin ref»'rs to a tree). 
A former Atlalati settU'iiu-nt 7 in. N. of 
Hillsboro, Waahington < «>., On *:. 
Tah' aSAkiiia.— Oatxchtt. Atfalatl MS., B. A. 
1877. 

Chatamnei. .Vn .\tfalati band, long ex- 
tinct, that lived 10 in. N. of Wapatoo 
lake, in Washington co., Oreij. 

USaaai.— Oatachet, Alfalati MS., B. A. K., 

isn. 

^j ^iiini- A camping place not far from 
the Haida town of Kaaaan, ». w. Alaska. 
As John Work gives it as the name of a 

town, the |)eopleof Kasaan nmy have had 
a permanent Hettlement there at one time. 
In 1H36-41 it contained 24!» inhabitant.^* 
and 18 hoases.— Swanton, field notai, 
1900-01. 

Chal-chu-nie.— KiiiK , WaiKt.N. A.,aPP>tl8N(«fler 
Work, is:^v-)i). ChaunakM.— Venuunlnoff. Za- 
i.i-ki. It. pt. 3. 30. 1840. Chatcheeni.— DaWBOm 
Oil. .11 Charlotte Ids.. ITiB, 1»«0 (Mmplillod flODl 
Work I . Chat-obM-aie.— Scboolcimft, Ind.TnbM* 
T, is'j. ix>.i (after Work), flhatwiiifaii— Can. Ind. 
AfT..8. 1872. Ohitriaato —Bcott to Ind. All. BgP.. 
31i. l^>8. Toatd'ai.— Swantoti. Oont Halda, Sn, 
19<" 

Chateiaw (silid to mean ' co|)j)er town'). 
A fonner Chiekaaaw town in n. Miflds- 
aippi.— Komans, Fla., 63, 1775. 

Chatel«ch ( ' outside water ' ). Tlie pree- 
ent town of the8ee< helt Indians on Trail 
bay, at the neck of tieechelt penin., Brit. 
Col. As a permanent uettlement it dates 
only from l?ish>>i> Dnrien's time (rn. 
1880), not bavinit bevu occupied before 
for fsar of the Lekwiltok. 
Ttatdite.— Hill'Toiit Ui Swt. Anthrop. Inat, 21. 
1904. 

GhatUknei. An .\tfalati band formerly 
residing 6 m. w. of Wapat<Ht lake, in 
Yamhill co., Oreg. 

tnkMi.— Oatflchet, Atfalatl MS.. B. A. E.. 

1877. 

Chatinak. .\ ChnagmintE.'^kimo village 
near the mouth of Yukon r., Alaska; 
pop. 40 in 1S80. Petroff, 10th Cenana, 
Alaska, 12, 1884. 

Oatiaakli.— EUlot. OOf Aiot. Prov.. map. 1886. 
OkatfaMk.— MBTOff. 10th Omrai. AUuka, 12, 1884. 
Okatlaakk.— Nelaon la 18th Rep. B. A. B., map. 

im. 

Cliatok«)fki ( ChAt nksUfki, ' rock bluif ' ) . 
A former Upi)erCn ek town in Talladega 
CO., Ala., with 143 families in 1833. 
Chatokmfki, Abilradshi, Niuyaka, and 

Oakfnskee were unriently eonsidered 
one town whose people met at one place 
for their annoal miSK, q. v. In former 

tiinef^ the^*e were the greatest ball play- 
ers of the Creeks. The few survivors are 
conflolfdated with the Eufaala in the 

Crerk Nation, Ind. Ti-r. . where a modern 
town known an ChatokHoiki n«)W exints. 

(A. .s. (;.) 

OhattOMofkar.— H. R. Ex. I)oc. 276. 24th Cciik'., 1 10. 
1836. CbattofMfker. — Craw fcird ( 1 n3»; ) i ii 1 1 . K . I >< k . 
274, 25th Cong., 2<1 ww.,24. IKiH. Chat-tok-»of-ke.— 
Wjrue. Ibid.. 61. Chattokaofker.— Jones et al.. iUi<l., 
101. ChkttoMofkina. — C-am pU> 1 1 . i I »i d . , 20. Ohetok- 
•aufk.— Tavlor, ibid.. 71. Old Merrawnayt«*».— 
B. R. JSx. boG. 276. 24th Cong., 838. 1836. 



Chatot A tribe or band which the 
French settled a. of Ft 8t Louis, on 

Mobile bay, Ala., in 1709. Bienville, 
wishing to change his settlement, "se- 
lected a place where the nation of the 

Chatots wen' residing:, aii<l gave them in 
exchange lor it a pie< e of territory front- 
ing on I)«g r., 2 league.^ farther down" 
t IV-niciiut, 1709, in Fi. m h, Hist. Coll. La., 
I, 103, 1869). According to liaiidry des 
Lozidrae (voy., 1794) the Chatot and 
Tohoinc tribes were related to the Choc- 
taw and sf)oke the French and Clioetaw 

Ohaotota.— Jefferys. French, Dom. Am., ItiU, 1761. 
(Hkala-hadai ( Teat* xafd^i-i, 'Tcate river 

people'). A 8ub<Jivisioii of the Koetjw, 
a llaida family belonging to the Kaigani 
group. They were probably so named 
from a cani]>ing place. — Swanton, Gont. 
Haida, 272, 1905. 

Ohattahooohee (Creek: rM/u 'rock,' Att/- 
chns 'mark, design': 'pictured rocks'). 
A former Lower Creek t< >w n on the upi>er 
waters of ChattahoochtH; r., to which it 

S.ve it.** name; seeminglv in the present 
arris co., tia. So calle<l from gome pic- 
tured rockn found at that point. The 
town was above Huthlitaiga, or War-ford, 
and it had proluiblv been al>andoned prior 
to Hawkuit?' time n79S-!t^n, as he alludes 
to it as the "old town Chattohoche," not 

as an occupied village. (a. 8. o.) 

Oatahottoh*.— OUKiefeld, ouqi of U. 8., 1784. Oato- 
hoehe. - Jefler>'8, French Dom. Att.^81. map, 176L 
OattacoohM.— LaUr6. map IT. &, 1784. GbataliM* 
ehaa.— Roman8,Florida.l.2aO,1775. Ohatahooai*.' 
Swan a7«l) in Seliootomft, Ind. Tribea, v, 262. 
1866. .OkatalMMhl.— Alcodo. Die. Ueog., i, 477. 
1788. Ohate Voha.— Bartiam, Travels. 462. 179-.' 
flhaMa-k»^.-HawkllUl (1788-49). Sketch. J, 
1848. Ealakaooha.— Jeflerjra, Am. Atlaa, 6. 177t». 
TdiattaoaoU.— De I'ble. map. In Wlmor, Hiat 
Am.. Ii.295,188fi. _ 

GbattanooKa (Cherokee: TViMnirpf, 

meaning unknown. ) The ( Microkee name 
for a i)oint on the creek entering Tennes- 
see r. at the city of Ohattanoof^ Tenn. 
The ancient name for the nite of the pres- 
ent city of Chattanooga was A'tla'uuwft, 
from iWnunA *(hawk) hole.' So far as 
is known there was no Chen»kee s<>ttle- 
ment at the place, althou'^'h Home jiromi- 
nent men of the tribe li\ i «l in the vicin- 
itv.— :Mooney in 19th Bep. B. A. 412, 
413, 1900. 

Oliattooka. A village of the Neuse In- 
dians, formerly on the site of Newbern, 
N.C. GraffenVied Ixjught the tract from 
the owners in 1710 and planted a German 
colony on it, the Indians willidniw intr 
proba'bly to the Tusiarora, with wIhuii 
thev were on intimate terms, (.i. .m.) 
Chatooaka.— CtTOfTenried ( 1711 1 in N. C. lt*f.. i, y7H. 
IfWfi. ChatUuqna.— Du Four ibid. Ohat- 

Uwks.— (.JnilTenrt'ld (171H,lbld.,yiO. Chattoka. - 
Lau>..ii, map (1710) in Hawks, N. C, ii I'^-v 
Obattooeka.— <}rHtTcnried,op.clt.,«i3. Ohattooka.— 
Lawion (1710). HlRt. N. C. 884. I860. 

Chatuga (alno Chattooga, a eorniption 
of the Cherokee T^atu^gl, poewibly mean- 
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ing 'heilrank hy sips,' or 'he has crossed 
the stream and aitnc out upon the other 
side,' but more likely of foreign origin). 

The name of tliree Cherokee sc'ttl('niont«: 

(1) An ancient villaire on ChatUx>ga r., a 
beaditream of Savanimh r., on the l)oun- 
dary Ix'tweon South Car" tlina and (leorgia; 

(2) probably situatt"*! on upper Tellico r., 
in Monroe oo., Tenn.; (S) perhaps on 
Chattooga r, a tributary of the Coosa, in 
N. w. Gcorpia. — Moonev in 19th Rep. H. 
A. E., n:]t\, iitoo. 

OhAtufa— BurtraDi.TraveIis871.1792. GhatnsM.— 
Doi-. nf 1756 eltod bj Koyee in Mh Bm. B. jL &, 

142. 1S»7. 

GhatukdivflMila. An l'}>perCreek town 
on TalIai)oosa r.. Ala., probably in Cham- 
bers CO., Ht?ttle<l apjciii'iitly by thcTala.s'je. 
Chalucpauley. — Swan i !7.*I i in Si-Ihw(1itji1I, Ind. 
Tril» «. V. 2fi-.'. 1H,V>. Chattukchufauie. -Hawkins 
(lsi:',i ill Am. State F»p.. Iinl. AtT., i. <>J, ls3J, 
Chetocchefaula. — \Voo<l\var<l, Keiuinis , IfvVj {h 
brauch of the 1 nl(i>s«'). 

Chaabaqaednok. A former village on 
Martha's Vineyard, Mass., or on Chappa- 

({uiddickid., just k. of if. In ir)<»S it had 
about 138 inhabitaut8. Boyd deriveu the 
word from dtippiHiquidnet 'separated 
island.' 

Ohappaquidfiok.— Mam. Hist. Soc. Coll., in •., I, 
201. iaoft. OhMaMa^'Mk.— Report of im6.ibld^ 

X. 181,1809. 

Chaubatick. A vilhiL'r "i the Xarmtran- 
set or Netiantic in Itiol, probably within a 
few miles of Providence, R. 1.— Williams 
(1651 ) in Mass. Hist Soc OolL 3d s., ix, 
202 1846. 

ckaadiire Voiie. See Black Kdtlf. 

Chani ('in the niifMIc' — (Jritinell). ^ 
tribe of tlie Pawnee ionfe<leraey, spoken 
<rf by the French an Cirand Pawnee. In 
the IKwit ions niaiutaiiu'd by th(» 4 tribes 
of the Pawnee conk-^lenify tlie vilhure.'^ of 
the Chaui were always between those of 
the Pitahauerat on the E. and Kitkehahki 
on the w. In (he couneil of the confed- 
eracy the Chaui lield a proniim iit place, 
their head chiefs outranking: all others, 
and bei n^' a( 'cej »ted iis re|jrese ti tat i ve of t he 
Pawnw, although without power to <lo!ni- 
nate all the tril)eH. Little that is distinc- 
tive is known of this trilw. In 1833 they 
celled to the rnite<i States their lands s. 
of Platte r., X^ebr.. and in 1857 all lands 
on the N. mae of that stream, when the 
PawtuM^ res. on T.<iup r. was estaltlished. 
Ttiis land was ceded in 1876 and their 
reservation in Oklahoma set apart. Here 
they now live. Havin;; taken t!n ir lands 
in severalty, in 1892 they became citi- 
sens of the United States. Thev were 
Included in the missions e^(al)lishi'd 
among the Pawnee, in customs and 
belieb the Chani did not differ from 

their conj^eners. They p. i-.g(.s-.(><l many 
interesting ceremonies, of which that con- 
nected with the caUnnet (q. v.) has been 
preserve*! entire and jrives evidence of 
their well-detined cosraogouy and relig- 
ious system. The divisions and toteins 



are not known. See Dunbar in Mag. 
Am. Hist, IV, V, vm, 1880-82: Fletcher, 
The Hako, 22d Rep. B. A. E., ii, 1904; 
Grinnell, Fkwnee Hero Stories, 1889. 

(a. c. f.) 

Oba'-ae. — Morgan in Sinilh.v)ii. emit., .wii. l%, 
1871 (miKprinl.) Chau-i.— <Jriiinell, I'livvneo U«ro 
Stories, 216. im Cha'-we.— Moixiin. up. cit., 296. 
Ohowsoa.— Ind. All. Rcf).. ^13. isi.l. Grand Fane- 
Gregg, Coin, of Prairies, ii. '.m. IKiO iM>calk-(l by 
CnntulinuK). Oraad Par.— Lewis tiixi Clark, Di»- 
i(iv.. 17. 1806. Oraad Paunee.— H. R. Ex. Doc. 
117, 19th Cong., 1st SI'S.'... 7. 18a>. Oraad PawaM.— 
Pike, KxptMl., 143, I'^io. Graada.— Ind. AfT. Ron., 
213, 1S61. Grande Panit. — Du I-hc. Vov. Unm- 
lanvs. vij , l.sa5. Great Pawne«. — U' wis and Clark. 
Expi-<1.. I. «iai>. IHU. Panai Proper. — Lewis Hnd 
Cliirk.Tntv. in Ai^n r., :VH, |s)7. Puiee.— Lewivand 
Clark, Di.>*<-ov., 17. Isx; Pania Proper,— Ibiil .iy. 
Paniaa proper. —1 Mi i , l Paniaa proprei.— i ui^'^, 
Vnyuge, 11 ,, isui. Payi 'qtci. — l)iir-ey, Kaiisa MS. 
vix'nii., H. A. K..1N.">J iK iii~.t luiiiiei.' Pajri"qtai. — 
l>i)rsey. Osjilk'i' .M.-«. six ul).. H. .\. F... in-'a i^OsaK*? 
aamt*). Tcaml'.— Dorst y. Kiinsji .M.s. vi>oal> , B. 
A. E., 1?WJ latiuthtT Kaiisii namt i. Tcawi. — Hor- 
sey, CeKllia MS. Diet., H. .\. K., IKTH-H) (own 
name and Omaha name). Tcbi-w^.— Lt>ng, 
Exped. Rocky Mt«., n. Ixxxv, Taa'-u-L — 

Gat'*chct, Pawnoe MS. Tocab., B. A. £. ipvm 
name). Tsawi,— Iliid. ;(t«'<4.— Ihiabar In Maf . 
Am. UUL, IV. 251, ItHSO. 

Chavais TMBoatan ( CAatm-Crtem-oa/cm, 

'salt-making villa>;e.' — Tooktr). .V 
country situated, in 1586, indetinitely 
westward from the English settlement 
on iJoaiioke id.. N. Palph I-ane, fnun 
mittiQterpreted Indian information, be- 
lieved it to have beenacopi^er-producing 
region, and that it was sitiiate<l " vp that 
riuer iMoratoc [KoanokeJ," 20 days' 
journey overland from tne Mangoaks 
(Nottowav), who then dwelt about 
160 m. af>ove the Roanoke settlement. 
Lane's verjjion of the Indian rejxtrt t»ho\vs 
that the Indians referre<l to .'«alt inakinj; 
rather than copj>er mining. By P>o/inan, 
liancroft, and others, this Indian rt port, 
as ^'ivi'ii by Lane, has l>een rej;arde<l as a 
fiction devised by a crafty Judian to lure 
the English to destruction; batBeynolda 
says that n. Gecirgia "corresponds as 
nearly at* jK>ssible to the province of 
Chaunis Temoatan, dej*cril}ed by distance 
and dire« tion in Lane's account," while 
To»ker places it in the vicinity of Shaw- 
neetown, Gallatin co., III. In view of 
what Lane said of the Moratoc r. itself, 
the Indians probably referred to salt 
springs of the Kanawha and Little Kana- 
wha valleys of West Viiginia, 9r in the 
slopes and foothills of tne Bine Kdge 
ana Cuuil>erland mts. '"And for that 
not only Menatonon," savs Lane, "but 
also the sanages of Moratoc thraiselves 
doe report stranjre things of the head of 
that riuer, and that from Moratoc itself, 
which is^ a principal towne upon that 
River, it is thirtie dayes as some <if them 
my, and s«jme Kty lourtie dayes \oyage 
to the head there<if, which head they say 
sprin-jeth o\it of a maine rocke in that 
auuuiiauce; that forthwith it maketh a 
most violent stream; and farther, that 
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this huge rock standeth so neere unto a 
ttm, that many ttmes in stormes (the 

winds coming ontwanllv from the ?ea) 
ttie waueti thereof are beaten into the 
Mud fresh streame, 00 that the fresh water 
for a certahM ppa<"e, groweth salt aii'l 
brackish." From thin it would apjtcar 
that even the sources of the RoBDoke 
were reputed to l)e 30or iOdajTB* jotmiey 
from Moraloi' town. 

CoDHuIt Lane in Hakluyt, Voy., iii, 
1810. KevnoldH in Am. .Vnthrop., i, Oct., 
1888; Tooker in Am. Antii}., Jan., 1895. 

(.1. N. B. H.) 

Chaathila. A Y< tkuts ( Maripowin ) tril>e 
in central California, n.oi Fresno r., proba- 
bly on lower C'liowchilla r., in the plains 
and lowest foothills, their neighbors on 
the K. bein^ of Moquelumnan stock. As 
a tribe they are now extinct. They are 
confused with, but are distinct from', the 
Ohowchilla, under which name the syn- 

onyinv of iHjth in u'ivcii. 

ChaushiUu— .\. I^. KriwhiT. iiii ii, 1905 (m> pro- 

Chantaa^na. (6eueca: 'rkiachitUd"ku'i», 
'one has taken oat fish them,' reforing 

to L> Chaiitanqna. — Hewitt). A Fy.s- 
tem of popular eduaitiou by mean.^ of 
lectoree, rmdinfr circle<=i, etc.; m calleil 
frotn Chantanqna, a village and lake in 
w. New York, where the Chautauqua 
Assembly (1874) ami the Chautauqua 
Literan* and .Scicntitic- Circle ( 1878) were 
founded under tlie auspices of Bishop 
Vincent of the JNIctiiodist Epi.Mconal 
Church, by whom also a history of '"The 
Chautauqua Movement" has f)een pul> 
lishe«l. (a. ¥. c. ) 

Chavita. A province w. of^ the Missis- 
sippi and near Washita r.. Ark., which 
probably t4M>k its name from a trilx' of 
the .southern Caddoan group. De Soto's 
troojie passed through this country 
during the Fiiminer of 1542, and foiind 
the people makine salt. See Biedma 
(1544) in F^ch, Hist Goll. La., ii, 107, 
1850. 

Chawagis-itnttaa (Tcawd^gU MA/tiV-i, 
'the 8tu8tas from Low-tide r.'). A sub- 
division of the Stiista.", a great Haida 
family of the Kagle clan. The ureek 
where they cain|Md and which save 
them tho name is on the cf»ast a 8nf)rt 
distance s. of Naikun or KotKjspit, Gra- 
ham id. ,BiitCoL— Swanton, Cont Haida, 
276» 1905. 

AMfkiB ■taitMiF.—Boam 12Ui Rep. N. W. Mbw 

Gaii..s^iBn. 
OkawaUL An ancient LowerCreektown 

on A|)ala( hi< ola r., 12 ni. IhjIow Ocheese 
Bluff, probably in Calhoun oo., Fla. 
Its people were mei^ed with the Ea- 
faula. 

IlM«h»-kft-l«a.— Morae, Kep. toSei-. Wur.SM, 1822. 

Ohawakoai. A former Karok vi llage on 
Klamath r., k. OrL; exact location nn- 
known. 



239 

01i«-m*-ko-nec.— McKi-)' tIS.')l) in .Si-n. Kx. Doc. 
4, yjil t'onic., sjM'i'. r-t s-j., ltd. Cha-m«-ko- 
ne««.— Ihitl.. Jl") ii;iviii h- a Iliipn diriHiun). 
Oham-ma-ko-nee. — lliid., Ttfht -at nti nllWi 
Mey«r, Nnt h dem ^^lTllnu•Ilt4>, 2«2. IMS. 

Ghawayed. An Atfalati band formerly 

living w. of Forest Grove, in Washington 

CO., Oreg. 

Teh* wnf'i.'-^tetMhBt. Attelati MS.. B. A. E.. 

1877. 

Chawope. A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy, in 1608, at the mouth of 
Chipoak cr., Sun^ co., V'a. 
Ohawopo.— Smith (1608), Va.. i, map. rcpr. 1819. 
Oluiwopoweano«k.— PotJi in Smith, Imd.. 204 (in- 
e<irr. ( t i .■ iMimtioii of Chawopo and Weauuc-k). 

Chawulktit. Tho Lakniiut name of a 
camping place of the OalaiMJoya on the 
forks of \ am hill r., a W. aliluent of Wil- 
lamette r., Oreg. 

TohA «ilkttt.-41atKhet, Ijikmlat VS.. B. A. B., 

1S77. 

Cbayen. A former village, presumably 
Costanoan, connected with liolores mis- 
sion, Pan Francisco, Cal. — ^Taylor in Cal. 
Farm. 1, <^rl. IS, 1861. 

Ckayopin. Une of the tribes named 
by Garcia (Manaal, title, 1760) as living 
at the iiiiHsions about Hio San .\ntonio 
and Rio Cirande in Texas, and ideutihed 
by .Mooney as a division of the Tonkawa. 
In 17S.T there was a nincheria called 
Chavopin, with H inluibitants, near the 
presidio of I^Bahfa (the present ( ioliad) 
and the mi.'<.'<ion of K,spfritn Santo de 
Zufiiga, on the lower Ssiu Antonio (Ban- 
croft, Xo. Mex. States, i, }mi}. 
Chttpopinas.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer. Apr. 17, ItitiS 
(misprint). 

Cheilo. A province of New ^lexico in 
loStS, suppose*! to have Ixjen ^ituatetl e. 
of the Kio (Jrande in the vicinity of the 
Salinas (Ofiate, 1598, in Dtx-. Inetl., xvi, 
118, 1871 ). It evidentty jiertained to the 
Tigna or the Piros. See Salinrrm. 

Cheaa. A town said to belong to the 
Pilalt, a Cowichan tribe of lower Chilli- 
wack r., Brit. Col., ])ut evidentlv con- 
taining representatives of other tribes as 
well; pop. 100 m 1902. 
ObeHJuB.— Brit Col. map, Victoria, 1872. OhMua.— 
Can. Ind. Aff.. pt. ii, 15k, 1901. TaCita.— Boa* tal 
Rep. Brit. A. A. 8.. 4M, 1894. 

Chebaeeo. A sort of boat, thus defined 

by Bartlett (Diet, of AmericaniHms, 111, 
1877): ** QidMcco boat. A description of 
fishing veflsel eni ployed in the Newfound- 
land n.sherieH. So ralle<l fruin <'hi f><trri> 

Sarish, Ipswich, Mass., where many were 
tted OQt They are also called pink- 
Hternf, and ponietimes t<>ba<(o-lH>ats," 
The layt name is i>robably a et>rruption 
of the first Dr Murray, in the Oxford 
Dictionary, inclines to believe that the 
place may have l>een name*! from the 
Doat, in which ca.«e Chdxn^o wonld be 
relale<l to AV/xt, etc. But it is probal>ly 
from the Maj^sachuset dialect of .M^-on- 
quian. (a. k. c. ) 

Chebog. A name of the menhaden, 
from one of the eaiitern <lialect« of the 
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AlpoiKiuiiin f-tock, prul>ably Narru>,miisi:t 
or M:is-*Hchu8<'t. (a. k. v. } 

Chebontes. A tribe mentioiUHl in 1H5:J 
(Wessells in II. R. Kx. 1>ck-. 76, 34th 
Cong., 8«i Ht>s.«., A'2, 1S57) a» living 8. e. 
of Tulart' lake, Cal. SupiMXHtMl from the 
location and association to be Mariposan, 
thoujjh possibly Shoshoucan. 

Cheboygan {Kicttibwagan, 'a large 
pi|Ki.' — llewitt). An Ottawa band for- 
merly living' nii ChelxjygJin r., Che' ^ )\ - 
saiico.| Mich. By treaty of Jul v M, 1655, 
they were granted 2 townshi'pH aboat 
BurtH \i\kv; Htihsoquentl y laiidf^ wen- al- 
lotted to them in severalty and the surplus 
restored to the public domain by acts of 
(^)Il^^(wof.T^Il.•ln. 1S72.aii<lMay23,1876. 

Cheboigan band. N IkhiIi mil. Iti.1. Trilx.-!", I. •ITS, 
185:?. Obeboyran. IH'in.it tr.uty (]8.Vi> in U.S. 
Ind. Tu-at., rilS, l^li. Oibaiigan.— \V. Jom-s, inf'ii, 
19U.'.. 

Cheohawkose. A rotawatorni chief of 
this name formerly live<l at a village 
coiiiinonly <'alle<l " Chechawkosr'n vil- 
la>:»'," on the s. t<i<lc of Tippeciiuoe r., 
alxiut Harrison tp., Kosciusko co., Ind. 
The refH»rve was Hold in ]S:{t). The name 
is also HiH-lleil Cheechawkose and Chit- 
chakos. (j. M.) 

Chechelmen. A Snuawmlsh village 
community on Burrard inlet, Brit Col. 
TeetoftOMB.— HUl-Ttat in Bep. Brit. A. A. 8.. 474. 
1900. 

Chechilkok. ASquawmiah village com- 
mimity at Seymour cr., Burrard inlet» 
Brit. Col.; pop. 44 in lfl02. 
Oraek.— Seymour in Can. Ind. Aff..pt II,10IM9OO. 
Toetcilqdk.— Hill-Tout in Kep. Brit. A. A. 8., €16, 

Chechinqaamin. See Chiiupuijtiu. 

Checopiasowo. A village of the Pow- 
hatan confcflcracy, in 160S, on Rappa- 
hannock r., al>ove Tobacco cr., in Carolme 
CO., N'a.— Smith (1^), Viiginia, i, map, 
n>pr. 18H». 

Checoat. S<*e Chirkttnl. 

Ghedtokhanye ('big buffalo ]>uir). A 
gnbgens of the Arukhwa, the Buffalo gena 
of the Iowa. 

«M''y*.~Doney in IBth Rep. B. A. B.,9W. 

1897. 

Chedtoylaa ('young buffalo bull'). A 
aubgenaof the Arukhwa, the Buffalo gena 
of the Iowa. 

Toe-i« *ii'-«.— Doney !n ISth Rep. B. A. B., 280, 

1897. 

CheduDga ( ' Imffalo bull,' or 'buffalo 
with dark hair ' ) . A Kanaagens, the 6th 
on the Yata eide of the tribal circle. Its 

sul)gentcs arc Chcilunga and Yukhe. 
Buffalo.— MorKiiii. .Vnc. S-m.. I5<j. isTT. Buffalo 
bull. — I^iiMoy in Am. Nuturnl . »'.71, .Iiily. 
Che-doaj-ja.— StuMi-. Kaw MS, v<Hat>.. H. .V K , 
1H77. mo-«-kwe-ah-ha.— MnrKrtn, Ano. 8<v . I V,. 
1H77. Si-taiiga.— I><>r>.^y. Khuw MS vi"ab.. 
B. A. K.. IN'^'J (sig. •hiKloot'). Tcednntc i In rvfy 
In Am. Niitnral..fi71. July,1885. WadjuUUng*,— 
D<>rs4 y. KnnMi MS. TQOab., B. A. &, 1882 (df. 
' big <|uadrupetl '). 

Chednnga. A subgcna of the Chedonga 
ins of the Kanaa. 

— Domy inlSCb Rep. B. A. E.,3S2, 1887. 



Ckeeohawkoee. See Clurhotrkote. 

Chee«€lliaaelE. See ( 'hnuxtk janjon. 

Cheemo. A 1«h1 y < "f Si nv^^ish at Beecher 
V)ay, H. E. pn<l of Vancouver id. It per- 
haps iiichi<lcstheKeIui3ralcengena. Pop. 
48 iuig02. 

OhMim.-<3an. Ind. Ait., 66. ISM. TfllM^'aoek.— 

CSan. Ind. AfT.. 30H, l'*7y 't''^>tmMy the «»am«'). 

OheeihateaomQck. The only New Eng- 
land Indian who completeil his aladiea 
at Harvanl College, taking his degree in 
1666. He diet! of consumption. ( a. k. v. ) 

Cheesoheha. \ former Cherokee settle- 
ment on a branch of Savannah r. , in upper 
South Carolina; destroyed during the 
Rcviilntiouary war. (.i. y\.) 

Cheewaok. A body of Salish under Wil- 
liams Lake agency, Brit. Col. ; p4^>p. 9 in 
1S91, when the name last ai>j>»ars. 

Chawack.— ^'aii. Ind. Aff. 7h. ihTS. Cheewack.— 
lbid.,i'.l. IMtl. 

Okeflxioo'i Old Town. A Seminole set- 
tlement formerly on the s. side of Old 
Tallahas^tee lake, n m. k. of TaUahasBee, 
Fla.— Roberta, Florida, 17t>3. 

OhefbUak. A Chnagmiut village near 
the head of the Yukon delta, Alaska; 
pop. 26 in 1880. 

Chefokhlaflunrte.— Petroff, lOCli OennM, Alaska, 

Cheghita ('eagle'). \ Missouri gens 
with the Wakanta, Kbra, Kretan, and 
Mond .wubgcnte*". — Dom'V in 15th Kcp. 
B. A. K., 240, 1897. 



Eagle people.— I>(>r.i'V. Tciwcrt- MS. vocab., B. A. 
E.. 1879. Tce'xi-U.— I)<.i>cy in 15ih Rep. B. A. E.. 
240, ,1807. TlMader-bird.— Doney. Tclwere liS. 



Tooatk., B. A. B., 1879. W«kaBli.<-Ifaid. 

ChegUta. An Oto gens. 
Ei«le.— Morgan, Anc. 8oc., 156, 1877. Bla'4L— 
Ibtd. (»'ee«leM7]; cLifAfa). Tee^'sl-te.— Dor- 
my in ISth Rep. ». A. E.. 140, 1887. 

Cheghita. Ati Iowa p'lis. Its sul)- 
gentes are Nachiche, Klirahune, Khra- 
kreye, and Khrapathan. 
Oheh'-he-ti.— Moigan, Aoc Soc.. 156. 1877. la- 

51e.— Ibid. TM'4d<^— Doney In Uch Bep. B. 
L. E..238. 1S97. 

Cheghnlin ('village on the opea 
prairie'). A former K ansa yillageon the 
8. .«>ide of Kansas r., Kans. 
Teexuli*,— Donejr, Kama MB. voeab., B. A. B., 

18S2 

Cheghnlin. A Kansa village, evidently 

named after the earlier fettlement of tliat 
name; situated on a tributary of Kansas 
r., on the n. side, k. of Blue f., Kans. 
ToMoSU".— Don«>y. KunnMS. vocab.,B. A. S.,1882. 

Chegnakeokiiela ('half breechcloth 
A liivision of the Hunkpajia Tcfou Sioux. 
Bern in tii« middle.— Cullx-rtson in Suailh.>«un. Hep. 
1810. 141, 1861. dtgMlM-okisela.-Dor8e7 in 15th 



Rep. B. A. E.. 221. 1897. 6e'-Aa-aa-ka'.— Hayden. 
Etbnog. and Philfd. Mo. Valley, m, 1862 ( thrpe- 
eomered cloth ' ). Half kieedi alMt people. —Cul- 



Chegoii. A former town on the i:. bank 
of Tallapoosa r., Ala. (Bartram, Trav., 
I, map, ITIH)). Not identified, bat prob- 
ably Cn'ck. 

diegwalie ('spotted frog'). A geus of 
theAboakL 
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Ch«h»li>. A collective name fur several 
Saliflhan tn\wn on Chehalis r. an<I its 

affluents, aiul on (intyn liarlxir, Wanh. 
UiblM Htatefl that it itelongs Htrictly to a 
villa^ at the entrance of iinys harbor, 

and 8i>.'nitifs "KUj"!.' Then* wert'o jiriiici- 
pal villagi'M uii the river, and 7 on the n. 
and 8 on the a. mde of the Imv ; then> were 
al^^KiffW villi^:*'!* on tht- v. cinlnf Shoal- 
water Ijiay. By many writern they an* 
divided into I'|>|M>r CfiehaliH or Kwaiailk 
f V. ) . ■! u ••Hint: ill M ( \ .• ^Mt-op r. , an<l tlu' 
Lower (.ijeJmlis Ivnii that |H)iiit iluwu. 
The following Hnl»divi8ionH an- men- 
tione^l, sonieof \\ hich won's'm^rU' villa^*'*', 
uhiU- otherw prolial>ly cinltractHl pt^jpii- 
Vwiun in teveral: Cliiklisilkh, Chjqiial- 
luni, HrMniiain, ll<M.r^hkal, Huin}ttnhi»H, 
Kishkallt'ti, KliiiMiiiiii, Khiiiiaitii[ii»<h, 
Nickoniin, Nooarhhuniniilh, NiM.ho.i- 
ultt'h, N<K>kalthn, N«K»HiatHk»t, Nooekoh, 
8atHop. \Vvn«x>che, Whinkah. TheSat^op 
pjXMk :i <lialeot distinct from thr .>tli. rs. 
In l.soti Lewis and Clark assigned to tiicni 
a jwpulation of 700 in 3S kMijjeM. In 1904 
there \v»t»' 1 17 Chrhahs and 21 Ilninp- 
tulipe under the Fuyallup school super- 
intoident, Wash. ( h. w. b. i,m. a. ) 

Ataldx«aith.— GatKchet, Calapoofa ll8.T0eal».,SI, 
B. A. E. iCaUpooy* name). dMtkilii.— Flin* 
bote quoted by UaivdiMr In Jour. Gctiff, 0oe. 
Load., XI. 255. ISil. OhnUi.— Taflor to Cal. 
rtamer, Jdd« 12.1MB. Ohrtaflta.— Lane in Ind. 
Aff. Rep.. 182. IffiO. ffliwiafift —Lee and Pn«t. 
Tt-n Venm in On-jmn, 99. OheMlUh.— Ibid.. 

m. ChMliUi.— Uahnin in TreiM. Philnl. H4K-. 
Lood., 71.1866. OhMhalM.— Diirtinlnd. Aff. Kcp.. 
21&,1861. ObanalM.— vS'htMilcraft, liul. Tril>(>«', ni, 
liiap,200, 1H5.3. Cheh&Us.— MiM)ii«-yinl4(h Ui'p. B. 

A. E., pi. Ixxxviii, ChehayUs.— Lan*' ( 1h)'.»j 
Infk-n. Kx. iHn'.W*. 31i«t Oiiijf., «•(«.. 171. In.'iO. 
Chekali*.— Towiisi tid, Shtt., 175, lH3y. CbekilU.— 
Dnllot de Mofra.«. Expl. de I'OriK.. ii, 3;i">. 1K44. 
Chick-a-le«m.— .^tarlltiK In hid. Aff. lU-p.. Mi, lH.Vi. 
Chiekeelea.— \Vilki-!«. Wfs^t. .\ni., hm, imm Chie- 
kelU.— R<«wi, Adventiins. x7, iHiy. Chihalet.— 
Starlinjf in Ind. Aff. Uop., tl", iv^l. Chihalia.— 
(;ibl>» in l'a<'. R. R. Rfj... i, -H'^ 1H.V«. OliihM* 
leei. — .S-cMiliT (lS4»i) in Ji»ur. Ktlinol. So<-. L<»nd., 
I. 2l->. IMH. ChiiieeUrah^Driikc. H<>ok IndH., 
vii. IMS. Ohihelish.— Mor'o. Kt-p. to .^cc. Wur, 
.W. Ix.-J. Chikailiah.— HhIm In l". H. Kxpl. Kxp« <!., 
VI, Jll, l>*i»'.. Chikalith.— <;tillutin in TninN. ,\ni. 
EtliiinL .-..(• . 11, Ai, IxiH. Chikeeli*.— i^ri>ukT( 1.h4«) 
in .luiir. Klliiinl. Liiiid., i, SVi, IMS. Ohik«- 

FiirnhHin. Trim 1^. nj, ]k4;}. ChikilUbet. — 
Iii>iiii ii< < h, Itt scrts, II, .v., iNX). Chikoilith. — Ilnl<- 
ill I . S. Kxiii. Kxi'i-*!., VI, IW. lK|t,. Chillatei.— 
ScliiNilcnifi, Iml. TritK'-', iii, ">TI. \<<i ChilU. — 
Ix'w i« au<H "lark. Kxpnl., i, injip. 1*11. ChilU.— 
GiiKN. Jour., IHU, 1K)7. Ehihalii. ScIum.!. nift, Ind. 
Tril>«4. V, -I'lO, 185;{. Ilfat.— < .)(t-chet, MS. V(K-«b.. 

B. A. K.. ixt? (NpftniTii name I. SUq-tiibc.— 
Mc<"n\v. Pnyallup MS. vcx-ah., H. A. E.. Ik.>CS i |»u- 
yallui> iiaiiie; •inland (K-oplf ' ). Tchakiele*. — Do 
Fiiift, I.< tt. rs, -.Sn, 1M:!. Tchikeyli*. — FraiirlhTf, 
Narr., IJl, 1>C>4. Tclta-het«.— E.-Mh in h'\u r of 
F. t> . INH*-, (own namoK TMhaliah.— Oray, L« tt. r 
I.H.iM.s. B. A. E., iV^'.t. Tahehelli*.— Tolmifatid 
l)nv\^'iii. V<x iib> . H. 121 rt, IhM. Ttihaili- 
BelUh. -Hall- in I'. S Kxjil. Kxi«'d , vi, 211. lv|t., 
Ttihailikb.— Ibid. Tuhali*.— (iiMif in ( out .\. 
A. Kthtiol.. 1, 171. 1>-T7. TM-he-lii. — F,. ll> 111 1. iti-r 
of Feb., iHHfi. 

Chehali* (.S/;</>''/m). A Cowichan tril>e 

liTiog along the middle cvmrse of Harri- 

■oa r., Brit. Col. ChehahH and Koalekt 

BulL 30—06—16 



wt rt* t heir villages. Pop. (of tribe or vil- 
lage' ) 112 in i\m, 

Ohehalm.— Can. Ind. Aff. forll«0,n7. Ohahalia.— 
Ibid.. 1901. pt M. 1S8. ImUs.— Brit Col. map. 
Ind. Aff., Vktorta. 1S72. MMflk.^-Boas tn Bcp. 

Biit. A. A. H., »i, 1W9 (the yfllaire). 

Chehelu. .\ rlaii nf the Achrlia phratry 
of the aniunt Timueua in Florida. — 
Pareja (m. 1612) quoted by Gatschet 
in Aim Sfw. Vnw., 41>*i, 1H7S. 

Cheikikaraehada ('they call themselves 
afti-r a huffalo'). A WlnnelMgo gens. 
Buffalo.— MorKan.Ano.Soc., 157, 1S77. (&a'-«i.— 
I bid . Tea i-ki"ka-ta'^Ua^— Doner In IBCb B«pw 
B. A. £. m^ifm, 

Oliehi. Mentioned by Ofiate (Doc. 
Int'd., XVI, 1 N, 1S71) as a pucl)l(t f»f New 
Mexi(*o in loUb; doubtless situate<l in the 
SalinaH, in the vidnitv of Abo, and In all 
i>rol)al)ility occapied hy the Tigaa or the 
riros. 

Ohatodtttotdiaa ( ' place where he waa 
<lng up'). A Hapa village on Trinity 

r, Cal. 

Chan-ta ko' ta. ^I'ltwcr* in ( out. N. \. Elhnol., 
III. 7:<, ls77. TMindeqotdia.— iiotldard. Hupa, IS, 
1903. 

Cbekaae'a Village. A former Potawatomi 
village on th»' w. wide tii TipiH-canoo r., be- 
tween \Var>*aw and Mono*|uet. Koh iusko 
CO., Ind. The renen'eon which it was sit- 
uate<l wa.** sold in \HM. The name, which is 
alHOBpelliHl ('lu'e(>w and ( 'hica.se {rhn'hm^ 
'short of stature' ), is that of a chief who 
formerly refided there. (J> X<) 

Chekhuhaton ('kettle with 1^*). A 
l>aud of the Oglala Teton Mioux. 
AaB-bnlia-toi),— Dnntey (after Cleveland) in 15th 
H. ]'- H. .\ K . i^-d, 1HV7. Toaq-haba^to«.— Ibid. 

Gbekilli (from (ichihillait, 'making a 
short step backward.'— (ialwhet). The 
prin( ipiil rhicf «d" the Creek confttleracy 
at the jieritHi of tlie settlement of the 
Georgia oolony in 1738, having !4ucce«'de<I 
the '* Emperor Brt'am" <m the death <A 
the latter, lie apiH-'anj to haxc l»« t n 
one of the Creekfl who visited Kn^'laiid 
with TiniKK'hichi in that year. In 17.'{.">, 
as " KmiHTur <»f the I'piH'r ami lyower 
Oreeks," he headed a (lele^ation in a 
council with the English at Savannah, 
on which occasion he re<'ite<l the na- 
tional legend of the Creeks, a.s recorded 
in picto^raphs upon a huffalo skin, which 
was delivered to the commi«sionerH and 
afterward hung up in tlie London (dlice 
of the colony. It is n<>w lost, but the 
translation has been j>reHer\'e<l, and has 
Ix't ri riKulc tho '■iilijci t of a brief pajter 
by iiriuton and au e.\tended notice by 
Gatsehet. In 1752 Chekilli waa residing 
at Ccpwcta, an<l altlioii^^h still regarded as 
principal ruler of the confe^leracv had 
<leh»gated his active authority to Mafatche, 
tlio w :ir cliii'f, a yoiiriL'cr !nan. The name 
ajij»ears al.-o as Chi^uilii and Tchikilli. 
See Bo.somworth, >IS. .Jour,, 1752, copy 
in B. A. £.; Brinton, Nat Leg. Chabtar 
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Mu><kokf«> Tril>t>s, in Hist, ^^^^g., Feb., 
1870; Gutt<ljet, Creek Migr. Leg., i, ii, 
1884, 1888. (J. M.) 

Chekoalch. A Squawini^^li village CODI" 
munity on Burrartl inlet, Brit. Ck»l. 
Teeko'aUa.— HlU-Toutln Rep. Brit. A. A. 8.. 474, 
1900. 

Chekwa(proh. from rhing^o-fl, ' thumler 
rolls'), (iiven by Morsan (Anc. Soc, 
167, 1878) as the Thunder gens of the 
Fotawatoiiii. 

Gh«lAm«U. A small division of the 
Kalapooiaii famtlv fonnerly livin^^ on 
I/Mi^' Torn or., a w. trilmtary <>f ^\ illa- 
metti' r , Orep. Thev were included in 
the I>:iytnn treaty of 1865. Nothing is 
known of their cuBtoma, toad they are 
now extinct. 

OheUmela. — I'. S. Iml, Tr.ut. (1S65^. 19, i 
Xa-nnalle. — Ros-;, Adventurt-?*, '^Wi. L«tig 
Tom.^r. S. I lid'. Treat. (IKVj). 19, 1H73. 

Ch«U. The Spruce claii of the Tewa 

Eioeblo of UanOf Arii. 
a'-U-bi.— Stephen In Mb Hep. B. A. R., 89. mi 

illopt name). Tst^'IL— Ibla. (own name). 
'•'-CO. — I bid. (Xavalio name). 

Chelly (i>ron. shay-tr, fre<inently 
8|>aniKh rorruption «:>f Navaho Tn/'yi, or 
Imi/i, 'among! he cliff.s.' — Matthews). A 
canvon on the Navaho ren., n. e. Ariz., in 
which are numerous* ancient eliff-<hveli- 
ingH. Corti'/ in 1799 (Pac. K. K. Kep.| iu« 
pt. 8, 119, 185ii) gave the name (Chell^) 
to a Xavah'» t-t-tt IciniMit, hut this is tnn- 
ouly in bo far as the canyon coutaius 
nmneroiifl scattered hogans or huts. 

ChemaniB. A Cou ii han H-ttU'Uient on 
the E. eoastof Vancouver id., presumably 

on the bay of the same name. 
OhamUaia*— Can. Ind. AIT. for l.s91. mn\%, flba* 
■Mail.— Brit Col. iaH|>. Vietoriti. IHT.'. 

Cbemapho. Mentionnl in tlie Dayton 
trentv of 18.^5 an a KaiaiMMiian haml. 
Chem a-pbo.—U. i^. Ind. Ttvat. (18»), 19. 187S. 
Vaddy Band. —Ibid. 

ChmaabViivL A Shoehoneun tril)e, ap- 
parently an offslio. it of thf Paiute, for- 
merly inhabiting; the £. Iniuk of the Kio 
Colorado from Hill Williams fork to the 
Nee<lles and extending westward ax far as 
Providence niti»., Cal., their chief wat 
being Chemehnevi valley, which s'tretchee 
for 5 m. alonff the Colorado and nearly 
as far on either side. When or how 
thev acfjuirt'd jxiygesyion of what ap|»ears 
to liave been Yuman territory js not 
known. They may possibly have been 
Hc<-'n l)y .Marroii, v\ ho navi;jattHl tlic Rio 
Colonulu in l.V4li; but if ho, they are nut 
nientioned by name. Probably the first 
definite reference to the ChcnirhncN i is 
that by Fray FraiK-i.-co (iareetJ, wlio 
paa«ed t hrough their country in jonrney- 
ing from the Yuma to the ^lohave. and 
again from lower Kei ii r. to the latlt r 
tril>e on hia way to the puel>lo of Oraibi 
in ,\. K. Arizona in 1775-70. Among the 
In<lianH whom Ctarctn?! saw, or of whom 
he heanl, are the Chemegu<'>, Chemegm^ 
CuajlUa, Chemegu6 ijevinta, and Cbe- 



meguaba, the fir»t and last mentioned 
being apparently tlie Chemehnevi, while 
the others are the A'ir^rin River Paiute 
an«l Shivwity, reH|>ectivclv, '"Chemegu^" 
here bt'in;^' us^^<l R)njewiiut iu the senpe 
of denoting Sli >sh«»nean affinity. In 

f)aa8ing down the Colorado from the Mo- 
lave rancherias Garo^does not mention 
any ( 'hcmchni vi or other Indians in 
Chemehnevi valley or elsewhere on the 
river nntil the Yuman Alehedoma 
("Jalclu'dunfF 'M, some distance Ik-Iow, 
were reached. He found the Chewe- 
huevi in the desert Immediate! v s. w.,. 
w., and N. \v. of the Mohave. The samr? 
obnerver remurkM that they wore Apache 
moccasins, antelope-skin shirts, and a 
white head<ln ss Hkc a cap, ornanu-nted 
with the cres^t leathers ol a bird, prolm- 
bly the roadmnner. They were very 
swift of foot, were friends of the Ute 
(Paiute?), Yavapai Tejua, and Mohave, 
and when the latter " break their weap- . 
ons " ( keep tlie peace ) , so do they al.«o. It 
is said that they occupied at this time the 
conntry lM*twtH*n the Befieme (Pananiint 
and 8enuno) and Uie Colorado ' ' on the N. 
side" as far Bft the Vt^, and extending 
to another river, n. of the ("olorado, where 
they had their fields. They made bos- 
kets, and those whom Garci^^ saw "all 
carried a crook l)esides their weapons," 
which waa used for nulling gophers, rab- 
hits, etc , from their ourrowa Their Ian- 
)^'nage wa.'' nnt<'d as distinct from that of 
the other Kio Colorado tribe.s, as in fact 
it is, these Ijeing Y'uman (sw (iar« * s, 
Diary, CoiK s * i1. , op.eit., 1900; Heintzel- 
man\l8.>;>) iii 11. li. Ex. Doc. 7(J, .34th 
Cong., 3d sess., 1857; Pacific K. K. Hep., 
Ill, pt. 3, W]). Physically the Cheme- 
hnevi appear Xo have l)een inferior to the 
Y'uma and Mohave. Ives properly cred- 
its them with l»eing a wanaerii^ peoi)le, 
traveling "great distances on hunting 
and predatory excursions," and although 
they did live mainly on the natural 
prtKlucts of the desert, they fanned on a 
small scale where posj»ibfe. Like the 
other Colorado r. tribes, they had no 
canoes, bnt used rafts made of bundles 
of reeds. Their number wa? estimated by 
Leroux atniut 1853 at 1 ,5«X), prolmbl^ an 
excessive estimate for the whole tribe; 
in 186fi Tlioinas estimateil their popula- 
tion at 7.M>. In mvi there were 300 on 
the Odoniiio River res. and prolmblv a 
few under the Moapa agency. It is also 
likely that a few are not" under any 
aijent but roam as Paiute. Of the organ- 
izati<jn of the riu nu huevi nothing i^o-si- 
tive is known. ruUuiies is mentioned 
by Hoffman (Bull. E«3ex Inst., xvii, 28, 

1885) as a subdivision. (h.w.h. a.l.kO 
Ah'alakit— ten Kate, Reizen In N. Am., ISO. U8b 
('RQiall boWB*: I'lmiinaniei. Che-ma-hua-Taa.-* 
Thomafl, Ynma Ms. v<Niib.. B. A. £.. 1868. 
ai»w«a>waa.^Heint«elmaa (U») In H. B. 
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Ex. IKK-. 76. 34th Cong.. M mf».. 1K^7. Ohmdra*- 
Ti«.— Shipp, L>e Suto and Florida. 131. 1881 (mis- 
print), (aieineb«t.— (iaroV (ITT.VTC). Diar>'. '^519. 
1900. Ohemegeraba*.— Siiii[>?*on in Rfji. Soi". War, 
57. 1860 (misquoted from Ruxlon i. Oheme^uaba. — 
Garc<J« (l77.V "t>|. Diarv. 353, VMh Chemefuav*. — 
EwudiTO. Not. Kstad. de Chiliuatnia, T2S, IKil. 
Chemegue. — Carr. s i ITT.'v-Tr, t, Diary, +11. 1900 
^mentionc<l scparatclv fniin " i hcincKUatm." I»ut 
aoabtU*>^'^ tho wime). tJhemehnevis. Iluint-K, Am. 
Ind., 139. 1>>-H.S (misprint Chemehueva*. — Ciwli- 
inic in Atl. Mo., .M4, Ort., lH.*i'j,— Clleln-«-hu«-vi•.— 
\Vhil.pk•, I'ao. H. K. U. p., III. pt. 3. If., IH.'ifi. 
ChtmehueTii. — Ives. Col. Rlv., 64. 1861 (nils- 
prinlK Chem-e-hue-vitx. — Ibid. Ohemebuewaa, — 
Joiit-s In Ind. AIT. Rep. 1869. 215. 1870. Ohemflona- 
hat.— Mayer. Mexico, n, 38, 1854. Ohemcquaba.— 
Oortvx (17S9) quotod in Pac. K. R. Rep.. III. pt. 3, 
120, 18.')6. OliemMiae.— Ibid, (see ("hemeguf above). 
Ohemiffuaboa.— Bollacrt in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. 
Lond., II. '<276, 1850 (miaquoting Ruxton). ah»> 
■dhMvia.— Iiid. All. Sep., 578. 1806. Obimdkm- 
ku.-01blx» MB. letter to HInpna. B. A. £., 1866. 
~ ~ Muas.~Haltb]r In IndTAH. Rep.. M. 1866. 



bta^MS., B. A. B., 1806. flbaal- 
koeraa.— Antisell InPac. R. R. Rep., Til, pt. 4, IM, 
1864. Chemihiievla.— Taylor in Cai. Farmer. June 
12, 1863. ClinDiiiarM.— Maltby In Ind. Aff. Rep., 
94, 18('i6. OtaiaawaTa.— Adams in H. R. Mi«c. Doc. 
12. 41st C<ing., 3d M'*.., 12. 1870. OhiraohinTet.— 
Ma]tl>v in Ind. Aff. Rep., 102, 1H66. Gbimehueraa. — 
EhrenberK in Ind. AtT. R« n.. 13'J, mv*. Ohime- 
haeve.— Kinefley. Stand. Nat. Hist., pt. C. 1><9, 
18X3. OUmebwIittebet.— MollhaiiHcn, PacitU>. il, 
274. 1858. ClxiaMwawaa of Arizona. — InKalls in II. 
R. Ex, Doc. 66, 42d C'nng., 3<1 boss., 2, 1873. Chim- 
kwvM.— Ind. AtT. Rep.. 175, ls75. OU-oti-ltua- 
hua.— Hcintzelman in H. It. Kx. Doc. 76, 34th 
C<)njr.( 3tl f^'^s.. 11, i.s.i7. Cliiinoliuaoia.— Bourlce, 
Moquis of Ari/.., 22^, Ihhi. Ohim-ue-bue-va*. — 
HoclKe, Arizona, 1.t9. 1k77. Ohim-woy-o*.— \Vlii|»- 
ple, KxrHHl., 17. Kil. Eche-mo-hua-vat TlioinuH, 
Yuuia Sis. v<M all. n. A. K., 1n;s. Echi-mo-hua- 
va«. — Il>i<i. Itchi-mehuevea. — ( iat-^ lu t , M S , H A .K. 
(Molmvcand Walaprti niin\o). Kemahwivi, — Iml. 
AlT. Kep., 24»;. 1^77. Kat-hat-e-vatch. Wliipp'c, 
Pac. R. R. Rfp.. Ill, pt. ; i' iiiuii. ^ uiiia 

name [' northi-nuTs j i. Mat-iu». — Fl< iiit,r. laian 
in H. K. Kx. I)o<'. 7t;. .34tli TonK.. :vi b«-.«;s., 44, 
1857. Simohievet. — Fn>ebc'l, SfVL-ii Years' Trav., 
611. IH-V' Tantawait— Ind. AtT. Ri-p.. 2 .1. 1^77. 
Ta'n-U'waU.— i'nwell, MS., B. A. E (.'woulhern 
men : own name). TMAnntfti.— ten Kate, B«lMin 
in N. Xm.. 122. 1885. 

Ghemeketafl. Supposed to have Ixfii 
one of the KalujxKuan bauds formerly 
near ^lem, Orep. — Ingereoll in Harper's 
Mag., 7t)9, Oct., 1882. 

Chemetunne ('people on the ocean 
coastM. A Tntattinm villfifire or group 
of villagt's formerly ftt tin' in<nith of 
BMue r., Or&i. The people were taken 
loGwletB ree., Oreg., in Jane, 1850. A few 
individuals are still to lie found on th.it 
reBer\'ation, where they are otticially 
k n o w n !u< Joehoas, a corruption of Yaf-dat, 
th)-ir Alsea name; and a few others Still 
live near their old home. 

I-i'cu-we Mne. — Kv»-relte, MS. Tiilu vocab., U. A. 
E.. (Iran.".: "people bv the mofi^y swamp'). 
Joahua.— Newoonib in Ind. AfT. Ren., 162, IHfil. 
Joahuta.— Tn\ lor in Cnl. Farmer. Mnr. 22, 1)H61. 
JoahuU. — I'jilnirr in Ind. AtT It. p. 18.T6, 219, 1S57. 
Tce'-me. — I)c>r!>ev, M.>^. Tutti v.m al>., B. A. K., 1RH4 
(•on tliri Ma.<st nt tlie wean'; Tntutnnne name). 
Tce-me' t*ne. — Kv. ref te. MS. Tntu vix ab., H. A. K., 
I'^si iniriK.: • peoplr l>y the inos.«>v water' i. Tce-me' 
^unn<.— I>oi><'V in Jour. Am. folk lore, ill, "J.'W, 
l^'M). Tce-me' tana*.— DorM'V. C<Hjuille .MS. vo- 
cab. , H. A. E.. 18>vl ( Co«iijille name I. Ya'-cu.— 
I>r>r><'y. Alsea MS. vorab.. B. A. K . Im^J 
(pron. Vn'-fhu, AlsK'aname. the terra from whii.h 
••Joshua" is derive<li. Ya'-eu-me' )<iiui<. — Dor- 
sey, Chctco MS. rocab., B. A. £., 1884 (Cbetoo 



nameL 7ah-abooU. — (libbs, MS. on coast trilies 
Oregon, It. \ F... lHo6. Yahabutea.— Ind. AtT. 
Rej.. 1.N>1, VM\. l>.'^y. Yath-ue.— AblKitt, MS. Ca>- 
quillc eennn.-*. B. .V. K., is'vS. Ya-su-cbab. — Preu. 
Mess., Kx. l>o<'. Sy, .TJd Cl>^\^;.. 1st ness., 2. 18.5'2. 
Yaiuchaha. — iNiun iK i h, Iii-M rti* N. Am., i. map, 
1860. Yaauohan. — Si h(K|lcrait. Ind. Tribes, ni, 
maikS,9»>. ■-•<••), isa. Ya-sut. — S<'liniiia< her in Hull. 
G. and ti. Siirv., Ill, 31, 1^77. Yoahuway.— Ever- 
ctte, M.S. Tntu vocab., B. A K , l^s3. 

Ghemiiei (ap[)arently from Spanish 
chamko, a species of small cane). A 
Pima village on tlu' Kio (iila in Arizona; 
). 312 in 1858.— Bailey in Ind. Aif. Kep., 
\, 1858. 

Chemung. An Inxjiioi.s village, proh- 
ably of the Seneca, formerly on or near 
the site of the present Chemnn^, N. Y. 
It \va.>' destroyed bv Sullivan in 177'.». 
An older village of the name stood aUjut 
3 in. farther down Cliemung r. ( j. m. ) 
Ohamaaay.— retnberion {((i. 17921 in Maaa. Hint. 
8oo.Goll..l!'t Nc«i., II, 176, 1.S10. OhnMBC.— Jones 
(17N0) in N. Y. Doc. CoL Hint. Vin, 785, 1857. 
Obemuag.— Livermore {I7?9> In N. H. Hitt. Soc. 
C*>H.. VI. HJl. ]<<i). 

Chenachaath( T< 'r'intir\i(iili). A division 
of the To<|uart, a Nootka tribe.- - Boaa in 
tJth Rep. N. W.Tribe.sCan., 32, IHIH). 

Chenango (Seneca: ( Hieitaufjo, 'large bull 
thistles.' — Hewitt). A former village on 
the river of the tjaine name, about King- 
hamton, Broome co., N. Y. It was 8et- 
tle<l in 1748 by the Nanticoke from Mary- 
laud, under 'Iroquois protection. Soon 
thereafter they were joined hy a part of 
the Shuwiit »•, logetluT with remnants of 
the Mahicau and Wappiuger tribes. The 
w;hoIe body moved w. about the begin- 
ning' of (he French imd Tiidiaii war in 
1754. and were mostly iiia>rporuted with 

the THjlawares. (j. if.) 

Chenaaco.— Ciuy Park conf. (1775) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Ulot., VIII. 560, 1867. OBMMiifo.— Brown in 
MaoK. Ili^t. Soc. Coll., lit 11., IX, m, 1804. Oehe- 



j.— MoTKan, League IrocK. 473, 1851 (Oneida 
name of Chenango r. and BinKtiaffiton). Oaa- 
wingo. — Hotuann Hein*' map, 17561 Oemafo.— 

Mandrillon, Siiectatenr Amt'-ricain, roap7l785. 
Otaeningo. — Ft .bilinsoii conf. (IT.Voln N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., VII. r.7, lK'>t>. Otaiaiaco.— Johnson {17.Vi), 
ibid.. 141. Otaininko.— Ft John.>!on conf. (1757). 
ibi<l., 'i'>:i. Bcbenenk. — I'yrlaeii.s int. ]'Ky> <|Uotea 
by Harti-n, New Vi> \v-. apfi 4, ITlw. 8henen|po. — 
Ibid. UtaaaaagA.— Cn«baa (1766) in Monthly 
Am. Jour.Qeol., 271, 1881. 

Chenco, (Thenko. See Cfnntln/. 

Chenlin. A former settlement of mixed 

Ynit Eskimo and Chukchi, between 

Aeon and Wiite<>n, x. e. Silx;ria. The 
sreater ]>art ot its inhabitants perished by 
fiunine in 1880; the remainder tamed 

to reindeer l)ree<ling or emigrated to 

Cherinak and St Lawrence id. 
Ce'alin.— Biigoras, Chukchee, 29, 1904. 

Chenpoiel (' dwelling Ixdow ' ). A tribe 
of the Patwin division of the Copi'han 
family, formerly living on lower Cache 
cr., Volo CO., Pal.— Powers in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., Ill, 219, 1877. 

Ghentansitian. — A Yukonikhotana vil- 
lage on the N. bank of Yukon r., 30 m. 
below the mouth of Melozi r., Alaska. 
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CiMiiUithala. — A Naekutiu village on 
Fraser r., Brit. Col., at the month of 

Quesiu'llc r. 

Chichula.— Urit. Col. mai>, Victoria. 1H72. <luo«- 
nel, Mi.ri. I . N-t.-s ,,n \\ . IVnt's. 'H. 18.«3. Que«- 
nelle Mouth. —TuliiiU' and Diiwwiii. S'lH-abs. Brit. 
Col.. \un\'. InM. TcanUithara.— Moite« inTimOll. 

K»iy. S.H'. ( an.. \, we. 2. WJ, IWi. 

Chennghivata { 0(ljiuo"'hia^M\ 'it is a 
faille w. ' — Hewitt ) . An Onondaga village 
in New York in 1774. — Johnatown oonil. 
(1774) in N. T. Doc Col. Hiak, vni, 606, 
1857. 

Ohaoiaiw ( ' Hlecp V kettle ' ) . A division 

of the Munkpapa 'fetoii Sioux. 

6«^llb«.— Ilorsoy in IMh Kt p. H. A. K., ITJl, 1S97. 
Ci-«-ho'-p*. — Haydcn, KthnoK- and Flillol. Mo. 
Val . 37<".. iHi2. Sleepy kettle Iwuid.— ("iilberlsMtn in 
Sinitlisoii. Kip. IHfiO. HI, l«51 (under Whito Feet. 
0-jah-skH-(<kH K Toe-oqba. — Doix v in l.Sth Rep. 
B.A.K..221. ll<97. 

Chepanoc. A village of the Weaixiine- 
ioc in 1586 on Albemarle f^d., in Perqtii- 
inaiiM (■(»., N. C. 

Ohapanun.— IXitch ninji i ltVJli in N. Y. \Uh'. Col. 
Hist., I. iv><i. Chepanoc. — l^iiie il'vsiii in Sinitli 
(Ifi'.?''. Virv'inia. i.H7.u pr. ini'.t. Chppanu. StiiUh, 
ilii").. I, niap. ll'J. Chepanuu.— ^1 >i- H:n. !n;i|i rn. 
l.v.»oi. in Hawks, N. C, I, lH.i9. Chepawy.— Mar- 
tin. N.c, I. Ohif pamwi —TUne (1666) 
in Hmith, up. cit.. i. W). 

Chapiiufia. A Kalap< Milan trilie, wme- 
tiiiios THjiranUHl at* a sulnIivi(»ion of tho 
Uikiiiiiit, formerly re»iilin>i at the forkt" 
of St Marys cr.,' near Corvallis, <»reg. 
They an» now on (Jrandf Ronde n"**., 
l)eing ortirially known as Maryn River 
IiKlians. and nuinlKT alx-nt L'-'i. ( i.. v.) 

Api'nefu. — (jat.M lKt. Calap<K>yn Ms . H A. K . 1S77 
(no calleil iiv the other <'ulapo»)yti i . Chep-en-a- 
pho.~U. hid. Treat . !•>. ISTi. Mary River.— 
Smith in In-l. .\IT. ]U ]k. v., ls7.'). Mary aKiver.— 
Vielnr ill overland Month. , vii.^Mr'., 1H71. Marya- 
ville. 'Iii\li'r ill Cal. FiirnnT. .Mine TJ. IMIH. 
Pineifu. -tintM'hft in J iiir. Am. Folk-lore, .xil, 
Jl i. 1» <*'. Tea mpl'nefa ami'm.— <;Kts< lii l. CkIh- 
pooyu MS., B. A. fc., 1^T7 M iila|wH)yu lunnei. 

Cniapcata's TiUage. A former C'hortaw 
villaee on the w. bank of Tomhijrl>ee 
r., in extreme!*, k. Choetaw eo., Ala. — 
Rovci' in ISth Kep. B. A. £.» Ala. map, 

1900. 

Cheposhkeyine ( 'swelled young huffalo 
bull ' ). A stil))rens of tlie Afokhwa, the 
Buffalo gena of the Iowa. 
Tee p'o-olM «!■'•«.— Damey In ISth Rep. B. A. E., 
239. ItW. 

ChapoiuM. A name applied I ty Ijh Salle 

antl Alloiu'/ ton baud of Illiimis Itnlians, 
prohably from a chief or leader of a jHtr- 
tion of thoee collected at Kaskaskia by 
Iax Salle's invitation; on the other liaud 
it may have been given tu thutje Indiaua 
from a river (apparentiv Kaskaakia r.), 
in s. w. Illinois, to which the name Che- 
poutjiija waH sometimes applied by early 
ezplorerB. The^e people were probably 
connectetl with the Michigamea. 
Olwponaaea.— .s^ille (I*><n) in IIi.«t. Mag-. I^t s.. 
V, 19". iMil. Chepontia.— PhmVh Verlml iltWJ' in 
MarRry, D^c, u. 1*^9, li>>77. Ohepouaoa.— Lu Salle 
(lAKl). ibid. 131. Chepooaa*.— Allouec (10^0). 
Ibid.. 9A. Ohepouaaea.-Ui ii&Ue (16K2). ibid.. '201. 
Chipouaaa.— Tonti toi. KiNO) in Fn'neh. Hist. CnW. 
La., I, K2, 1H46. OlMPoaMa.>-Ueimeplu, New 
IMIOOV.. 91^1686. 



Cke^uet, Ckeqait. See Chickwit. 
Oheraw. An importanttrilie, very prob> 

ably of Siouan stofk. formerly raiitriui: in 
central Carolina, k. of the Blue ridge, from 
about the preaent Danyille, Va., aonth- 
ward to the neiirhborhood of ("beraw, 
8. C, which takes its name from them. 
In niimbera tbey may have stood next to 
the Tufearora among the North Carolina 
tribes, but are less prondnent in history 
by rea.'ton of their almost complete de- 
struction iH'fore the white settlements 
had reaehed their territory. They are 
mentioned first in the l>e S^jto narrative 
for 1540, under the name Xuala, a rormiv 
tion of tSuali, tlie name by which they 
are traditioiuiUy known to the Cherokee, 
who rememlHT them as having anciently 
lived beyond the RIne ridge from Ashe- 
ville. In the earlier Carolina and Vir- 
ginia records they are commonly known 
as Saraw, and at a later period as Cheraw. 
We first hear of "Xuala provinre" in 
1540, apparently in the mountain country 
mntnward from Asheville. In 1672. 
Leileier, from Indian infi .i matiou, lotiatea 
them in the same general region, ur poeai- 
bly somewhat farther n. b., where the 
mountaiiiS lieud to the west." and says 
that this portion of the main ridge was 
called "Sualy mountain" from the tribe. 
This au'rees with ("'lierf)kee tradition. 
Some years later, but previous to 17iH), 
they settled on Dan r. near the s. line of 
Vir^'inia. wber\' the marks of their fields 
were foiujil exten<ling for several mill's 
along the river by Byrd, in 1728, when 
running the dividing line between the 2 
colonies. There seem to have In-en 2 vil- 
lages, as on a map of 1760 we find this 
place designated as '* I/iwerSatiraTown," 
while alKiut 30 m. above, on the s. side 
of the Dan and between it and Town fork, 
is another niace marketl "Ujiper Saura 
Town." Tney are also alluded to by 
J.F. I). Smytli (Tour in U.S., 1784), who 
savs the up|X'r town was insignificant. 
Anont the year 1710, being harassed by the 
Irofjuois, tbey abandoned their home on 
the Dan and moving a. k. joined the Key- 
anwee. The oolomsts of North Oarolina 

iK'iii!.' di'^^'af isfied at the |)roxiinit y of these 
and other tribes, Ciov. Ivtlen dt^clared war 
against the Cheraw, and applied to Vir* 
giiiia for a.>*si9tanee. Thi< (o.v. Sj.ots- 
wood refused, as he believed the peoule 
of Carolina were the a^qrresBora; nevertne- 
les.i tlie war was carried on a^^ainst them 
anil theiralliea by the Carolinas until the 
defeat and expnlsion of the Tanuud in 
171 <i. During this peritxl complaint was 
made against the Cheraw, who were di^ 
clare<l to 1m» responsible for most of the 
nuschief done n. of SiMitee r., and of en- 
deavoring to draw into their alliance the 
smaller coast tribes. It was aaaerted 
by tlie Oaroliniana that anna were aap- 
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plitnl them from Virginia. At the clow 
of the Yaii)aj<i war theC'heraw wert* dwell- 
ing on the ui»|)er I'elee near the line 
between the ('arolinan, when* their name 
is perr>etuatetl in the town of C'heraw, 
S. ('. Their nnmlHT in 1715, aceonlin^i 
to Kivern, wiwr)l(», hut this estimate prob- 
ably inchKle<l the Keyanwee. Bein>;ptill 
Bubject to attack by the IrtMjUois, they 
finally — l»etween ITl'Oand IT.W— Ix'came 
incor{>orate<i with the Catawl>a, with 
whom at an earlier (late they had Imhti at 
enniity. They are mentione^l an with the 
CatawlMi but speaking their own distinct 
dialect as late a« 17-13 (Adairl. In 1759 
ai>artyof45 "('harraws,*' H)in«'of whom 
were under their chief, ** Kinj; J(»hnny," 
joineti the English in the exjH^litiun 
against Ft Du (^uesne. The last notii't'ftf 
tliem is in 17ti8, when their remnant, 
re<lutvd bv war and dis4*ase to 50 or 
were still living with the Catawba. (J. m. ) 
Aal'-8uw»ai.— Mo<iiu-y in 19tli Ht p. B. A. K . 6(W, 
liWO (rinrukit; nutiu-: ahx> Ani'-Suint'ln). 
Ohftraekt.— N. Y. Dm-. Oil. Ili>l.. v. 7'.«. 1nV>. Cha- 
r»h. — Adnir. Hist. Indn.. 21. ITT.x Ohftrraw*. — 
Griw. Uint. old Chi-rnwH, V2. W>7. Charrowi.— 
Ihid., 1. Chawrmw.— Smyth. Tour in 1'. S.. i. •JO", 
17'*4. Chenwt.— S. V. (Jttzctte (ITSVm ■(""'•i'*' •»>' 
Un-Kg, HlNt. Old Cht-rawH », 1S67. Chouala.— 1>4.> 
risl*', nmp, rn. 17(iO. OhoTUa. — Sliipp. iM Soto and 
Floridii, 3rt6. IHM ( nil!. print). Joara.— VhikIitu 
(l.T*i7 » in Smith, ("itUr. I)o<'. Fhi., 1'.. Lower 
Bauratown. — <iik<«>effld. niii|> l . S.. 17^1. Saraa. — 
Le<lfr«'r. Di>«'«iverief. 2.U'>~i. Baraus.— Wnr nmii 
of ITll-l.*) in Winwjr, Hist. Amt rini. v, 34»;. IhmT. 
Saraa town. — Jffl«'r\s, Fr. I>om. Am., i. mHi>. 134. 
1761. SarawB.— VirKinin Couiicll (171f.i in K. (". 
RwonU, ir. "247, Ihk«;. Saraw Town.— Ijttin'-. map 
o( I'. 8.. 17KI. Sarrawi.— Dttc. o( 17I.\ ibi.l.. J.'.l. 
Saaa. — Ive«UT*'r. DlHovt-rifs. 2, lii72. Baura. — 
Vanjrondy. map Partit* dc I'.\m«'ri<iue Svpl.. 17.v>. 
Bauro. — Hyrd (172H>. Ili«t. I>i vidinK Jjn<M,20.rfiir. 
W<6. Bawara.— (iHllntin in Tnmv Am. Antuj. 
•Soc.. II. SC. ItW.. Bawraa.— Ihh-. of 1716 in .V.C. 
Records. II. 2I»".. IW.. Bawraw.— Ibid., 2«3. 
Bawro.— BvnI. Hl-t. HividiiiK Uiu\ i, ll:<. is<i6. 
BawTo't.— Ibi«i. Sharawaa.— N. Y. !)<x-.<'ol. Hist.. 
v./HS. 1KV\ Boali.— MiMitu-y.sitiinin Trll« s«if tiie 
East.Sl, IMW (('lu'rokec forrni. Bualy.— L^-^irror, 
I>i)«f-«tverie!<, 2, 1072. Bwali.— Mooiiov. ."^iouan 
Trit.. s «.( the Eiu<t. .S". 1S94 i < h. rok'dc form). 
Upp«r Bauratown.— Smyth. Totir in l". S.. a'la-'i^O, 
1(81. Xoala. — (iart ilawMi de la Vvupi *l.V|ni. Fin.. 
1.35. 1723. Zualla.— <ienll. of K\\iir> ( l.'VIO) qiiuted 
by Shipp. I>c ."^otoaiid Flu., Mt',, 

Cberinak. An Kskimo village near C. 
Ulakhpen, n. e. Siln-ria; jwip. 77 in 14 
hoti.sesalK)iit 1W)5; 5S in K Ik»us«'s in 1001, 
Thev are regarditl as so seamatdike and 
harriy that they might ejti»ily have come 
from the Alaiikan sliores. 

Ceri'aak.— BoKonui. Chiikchw. 29. 1901. Wute'- 
•lit.— Ibid.. 20 (Chnkrhi nnnif of p<Hiple). 
Wute'en.— Ibid., 29. Wu'tnren.— Ibid 

Cherkhn. The westemiin».«.t Chilulavil- 
lag«' on He<lwtM»d cr,, .\. w. ("al. 
Oherr'h-<)uuh.— (iiblM in Pchooloraft. Ind. Trilnai, 
III. 139. \KM ( Yurok name). 

ChemofskL An Aleut village on Una- 
laska, Aleutian i<ls., Ala^'ka; poii. 44 in 
IH:W acTonling to Veniaminoff; 70 in 
1874 acconling to Shie«nekov; in 1KS0, 
101; in 1H90, 7H. 

Oheraofski.— 8arirhi'f (1792) quoted by Bnkir. 
Geog. Dirt. Alaska, 1901. OkernoTtkoe.— Veniam- 



inofT, ZapiHki. II. 202, l.s-to. Chemovakoi.— Elliott, 
t'-ond. Ad. Alaska, 22.'>. 1n7.'>.— Chernotraky. — I V- 
trofT. 10th O'lisn.'., .Mit^ka. 23, 1sh4. Ttchemowi- 
koje. — HoImlxTK, Ethnol. ski/./., map, ls.V>. 

Cherokee. A jK>werful dctachetl tril)e 

of the InMpioian family, formerly holding 

the whole mountain rcgidii of the s. Alle- 

gheuies, in h. w. Virginia, w. North Car- 
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olina and South Carolina, N.fieorgia, e. 
Tennesst'e, and .\. E. Alabama, and claim- 
ing even to the (Hiio r. The tribal name 
is a corruption of Tsahlgl or Tsjirilgl, the 
name by which they commonly called 
then).'»elves, and which mav be derive<l 
from the Choctaw r/n7!iA--/l-/, 'cave i>eople', 
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in allusion to the numerous cavc« in 
their mountain c»^untry. They Home- 
times also c-all themselves An'^-YCiil^- 
u-iy(V, ' real people, ' or An'/-K^tu'}mxig1, 
'jKMiple of Kituhwa,' one of their most 
important ancient si'ttlements. Tlieir 
northern kinsmen, the Ircxjuois, calle<l 
them Oyaiageroi II nV , ' inhabitants of the 
cave country' (Hewitt), and the Dela- 
wares and connecteti tribes calle<l them 
KiUuHii, from the settlement already 
noted. They seem to be identical with 
the Rickohockans, who invadetl central 
Virginia in KWiB, and with the ancient 
Talligewi, of Delaware tnulition, who 
were represented to have l)een driven 
southward from the upjH'r Ohio r. nyion 
by the combine<l forces of the Iro<|Uois 
and Delawares. 

The lanjruage has three principal dia- 
lects: (1) i^atl, or Lower, spoken on the 
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hca<ls of Savannah r., in South Carolina 
and Cieor^ia; (2) Middle, s|X)ken chiefly 
on the waters of Tuckasepee r., in w. 
North Cart>lina, and now the prevail- 
ing d.ialect on the F^«t Cherokee res.; 
{.■{) A'Mli, Mountain or I'pper, siK»ken 
throughout most of up|»er (ieorgia, e. 
Tennessee, and extreme w. North Caro- 
lina. The lower dialect was the only 
one which ha<l the r soun<l, and is now- 
extinct. The upper dialect is that which 
has l)een exclusively used in the native 
literature of the trilx'. 

Traditional, linguistic, and archeologic 
evidence sht)ws that the Cherokee orig- 
inated in the N., but they were found 
in possession of the s. Allegheny n*gion 



when first encountered by De Soto in 
1540. Their relations with' the Carolina 
colonies began loO years later. In IT'M 
the Jesuit (?) Priber starte«lthe first mis- 
sion among them, and attempted to or- 
ganize their government on a civjlize<l 
ya^jis. In 1769, under the leadership of 
A'gansta'ta (Oconostota), they began 
war with the English of Carolina' In the 
Revolution they took sides against the 
Americans, an<l continued the struggle 
almost without interval until 1794. Dur- 
ing this period jmrties of the Cheroktnj 
pushed down Ten neseeer. and formed new 
settlementa at Chickamauga and other 
pointsabout theTenneKsee-Alalwima line. 
Shortly after 1800, missiotiary and educa- 
tional work was established among them, 
and in 1820 they adt»pte«l a rejjular form 
<tf government modeUnl on that of the 
United States. In the meantime large 
numbers of the more conservative Chero- 
kee, wearietl bv the encroachments of 
the whites, had crossed the Mississippi 
and made new homes in the wilderness 
in what is now Arkansas. A year or two 
later Seouoya v.), a mixe<i-blo<Hl, in- 
vente<l tlie alphabet, which at once raised 
them to the rank of a literary j^eople. 

At the height of their prosperity gold 
was discovere<l ni-ar the present Dahlone- 
ga, (la., w ithin the limits of the Cherokee 
Nation, and at once a powerful agitation 
was lH*gun for the removal of the Indians. 
After years of horieless struggle under the 
lea«iership of tneir great chief, J»)hn 
Ro.ss, they were compelle<l to submit to 
the inevitable, and by the treaty of New 
Echota, Dec. 29, 18:^5, the Cherokee sold 
their entire remaining territory and 
agretHl to remove beyond the Mississippi 
to a country then* to Iw set apart for 
them — the present (1905) Cherokt*e Na- 
tion in Indian Ter. The removal was 
accomplifihetl in the wint*'r of 18.38-39, 
after con.siderable hardship and the loss 
of nearly one-f«»urth of their number, the 
unwilling Indians lieing driven out by 
military force and making the long jour- 
ney on foot. On reachinjr their destina- 
tion they reorgani/etl their national gov- 
ernment, with their capital at Tahle<]uah, 
admitting to e<iual privileges the earlier 
emigrants, known as "old settlers." A 
part of the Arkansas Cherokee had pre- 
viouslv gone down into Texas, where they 
had obtaineil a grant of land in the e. 
part of the state from the Mexic-an gov- 
ernment. The later Texan revolutionists 
n'fused to recognize their rights, and in 
spite of the eftorts of Cen. Sam Hous- 
ton, who defende<l the Indian claim, a 
conflict was procipitat*»d, resulting, in 
1839, in the killing of the Cher<>kee< hief, 
Bowl (q. v.), with a large numljer of his 
men, by the Texan troops, and the expul- 
sion of the Chen)kee from Texas. 
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When the main body of the tribe was 

remov«'<l to tlie W., spvera! hnuflrcd fugi- 
tives eyiajH-il to tlie mountains, where 
they lived as refugees for a time, until, in 
1S42, thnm^'h the efforts of Wm. H. 
Thomas, an influential tnuier, they re- 
ceived permiaaion to remain on lands set 
apart for their use in w. Xortli (^urolina. 
Tney constitute thepreisent eastern baud 
of Cherokee, residing chiefly on the 
Qualla res. in Swain and Jiu-kson ooSi., 
with several outlying: settlements. 

The Cherokee in the Cherokee Nation 
were for yeara divided into two hoetile 
factions, those who had favored and 
those who had o|m>os(^k1 the treat v of re- 
movaL Hardly liad these ditferencee 
been adjusted when the civil war hnrrt 
uptiti tlit'iii. Beiii^: slave (»\viu'rs and sur- 
rounded by southern intluences, a large 
part of each of the Five Civilised Tribee 
of the territory enlisted in the Ht rvice of 
the Confederacy, while others ad here<l to 
the National Government. The territory 
of the Cherokee was overnin in tnni by 
both armies, and the close of the war 
found them proetrated. By treaty in 
18(M5 thev were rea<lmitted to the protec- 
tion of the Cnite<l states, but obligitl to 
liberate their n^^ slaves and admit 
them to efjual citizenship. In 18(17 and 
1870 the Delawares and Shawnee, re- 
spectively, numlx-ring together about 
1,750, were admitted from Kansas and 
incorporate<l with the Nation. In 1889 
the Cherokee Commission (see f'ommi«- 
«um) was created for the purpoee of 
•botiiihinjBr the tribal ii^vemments- and 

oponin^r the territories tn white settle- 
ment, with the result tiiat after 15 years 
of necjotiation an agreement was made 
bv which the government of the Cher- 
OKee Nation came to a final end Mar. 
8, 1906: the Indian lands were divided, 
and tlie Clierokee In<lian8, native and 
a<^loj)ted, became citizens of the Unite*! 
States. 

The Cherokee have 7 clang, viz: Ani'- 
wa''va (Wolf), Ani'-KawU (Deer). Ani'- 
Tsi'skwa (Binl), Ani'-\vAMl (Taint), 
Ani'-SahA'ni, Ani'-(Ja'tAg«'wI, Ani'-(;i- 
lA'hl. The names of the last S can not l>e 
translate<l with certainty. There is evi- 
dence that there were anciently 14, which 
by extinction or absorption have been 
Teduce<l to their present numln'r. The 
Woli clan is the largest and most im- 
portant. The "seven clans" are fre* 
qnently mentioned in tlie ritual i)rayers 
and even in the printed laws of the tribe. 
Thev seem to have had a oonnectlon with 
the ''seven mother towns" of the Chero- 
Icee, describeil by Cuming in 1730 as 
having each a cliief, whc^ office was 
here<Iitary in the female line. 

The Cherokee are probably aliout as 
oiiinMrotie now as «t any period in th^ 



history. With llie exception of an esti- 
mate m 1730, which placed them at about 
20,()00, most of those up to a recent 
period gave them 12,000 or 14,000, and in 

175H tlu'V were compjited at only 7,oOO, 
The majority of the earlier estimates are 
probably too low, as the Cherokee occu- 
pied so extensive a territory that only a 
part of them came in contact with the 
whites. In 17CXS Ciov. Johnson estimate<l 
them at 60 villages and "at least 500 
men" (Rivers, So. Car., 2:i8, 1856). In 
1715 thev were official I V reported to num- 
ber ll,2i() (Cpper, 2,760; Middle, 6,;i50; 
Lower, 2, 1(H)), including 4,000 warriors, 
and living in 60 villages (r[)j)er, 19; 
Middle, 3d; Lower, 11). In 1720 they 
were estimated to have been redaced to 
aV»oiit 10,0iH^, and ai:nin in tlic >;une year 
reported at about 11,500, iucludinff about 
3,800 warriors (Gov. Johnson's Rep. in 
Rivers, op. cit.. •):•,. 94. lo:?. lS71i, In 
1729 they were estimatetl at 20,000, with 
at least 6,000 warriors and 64 towns and 
villages (Stevens. Hist. <;a.. i. IS, lS-47). 
They are sai<l to liave lost 1,(kh) warriors 
in 17;i9from smallpox and rtim, and the^ 
suffere<l a steady decrease dining their 
wars with the whites, e.xtcti<lin>; from 
1760 until after the close of the Ke\ >ln- 
tion. Those in their original homes had 
again increased to 16,542 at the time of 
their forced removal to the W. in 1838, 
but lost nearly one-fourth on the journey, 
311 perishing in a steamboat accident on 
the Mississippi. Those already in the 
W., before toe removal, were estimated 
at about 6,000. The civil war in 1861-65 
a;?ain checked their |irn'^»r> -s, but they 
recovered! from ito effect^j in a remark- 
ably short time, and in 1885 nnmbered 
about 19,000, of whom a)..,ut 17.(X)0 were 
in Indian Tcr., together with about 6,000 
adopted whites, negroes, Delawares, and 
Shawne<', while tlu' remaining 2,000 were 
still in their ancient hoim-s in the E. Of 
this eastern band, l.<{7() were on Qualla 
res., in Swain and Jackson cos., N. C. ; 
about 300 are on Cheowah r., in Graham 
CO., N. C, while the remainder, all of 
mixed blood, are scattered over e. Ten- 
nessee, N. Georgia, and Alalama. The 
eastern band lost about 300 by 8mallix)x 
at the close of the civil war. In 1902 
there were officially reported 28,016 per- 
sons of Cherokee lilool, including all 
d^rees of admixture, in the Cherokee 
Nation in the Territory, but thisincindes 
several tliousand indivi<luals fonnerlv re- 
pudiated by the tribal courts. There 
were also living in the nation about 3,000 

adopted negro frecdnien. more tlian 2,(HX) 
adopted whites, and about 1,700 adojited 
Delaware, Rhawnee, and other Indians. 
The tril>e luis a larger proportion of white 
admixturethanany otlier of the Five Civ- 
iUxed Tribes. See Mooney, Myths of 
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the Cherokee, 19th Rep. B. A. E., I!»(i2; 
Boyce, Cherokee Nation, 5th Bep. B. A. 
E., 1887. 

The following were Cherokee settle- 
ments: Agiia(juiri (?), Aiimhyaf<ki, Aina- 
kalali, Amohi, Ani^xravayi, Anuyi, Aquo- 
hee, Amciu hi, At.-ini yi, Aumuchw, Aynh- 
liyi, Big-island, Briertowr). BnKnntown, 
Brown's Vlllajje. Buffalo F 
Catatn^ra, Cha^'ee, Chattaiuwipi, Chatu^'a, 
CheeaohehajChewaHe.Chiiherohe.Chick- 
aroauffa, Ohilhowee, Conisca, C< >u« )ntorov, 
ConoroHs, Coo\vees<-o«!\vee (diatrict), Cb- 
tocanalmL Cowee, Coweeshee, Coyatee. 
Crayfish Town, Creek Bath, Crowmocker, 
Crow Town, Cuclon, CuBa\vate< , Dulas- 
tanyi, Duatayalunyi, Echota, Eeochee, 
Elakiilfi, Kllijay, Estatoee, Etowah, En- 
force, Fiffhtingtown, Fr()^'t4>\vn. (ItiaMih', 
( i n hi II i y i , Gusti, Gwalgah i, Half way Town, 
n. !ii|it<)\vn, Hickorv I/og, High Tower 
Forks, Hi\vaH,«*ee, li<atikuiiahita. Itsevi. 
Ivy Log, Johnstown, .lore, Kalanunyi, 
Kanastiinyi, Kansiiki, Kanntaluhi, Kawa- 
nu>;i, Keowee, Kitnliwa. Knhlahi. Kula- 
hlyi, Kulm't^iyi, Leathi rwoo*!, l/ong Is- 
land, Lookout Mountain, Naguchee, Nan- 
athigunyi, Xantahala, Natuhli, Navuhi, 
Nickajack, Niowe, N(K'we, Xowe, Nut as- 
see, Nununyi,0( oee,()eonahiftee, Ocorjee. 
OUyjatano, Ooltewah, Oothcalnga, I'aint 
Town, Pine Ix)g, (2uac<).«liat<'hee, C^uahit- 
ehee,(^ialla, (^ianu>H'e,Quinahaqui, liab- 
bit Tra|>, Ketl Bank, Ke<l Clay, Knnning 
Water, Saguahi, SanderPtown, Selikuavi, 
8ene<-a. Sctsi, Sitikn. Sk« itiali, StHjiu-e, 
Spike Bucktowu, Spring Platv, Standing 
Pteach Tree, 8tikayi, Sutali, Snwanee, Tag- 
walii, Tahla-i, Tak washnaw, Talahi, Tala- 
niyi. Talking liock, Tallulah, Taniahli, 
Tsnasqni (?f, TaeeM, Thskigi, Taiwitn, 
Tawwe, T. kaiiifli. Tellicn, T.'niiessec.T«'s- 
8unU'C',Tikalcya«uni,Tikwalitsi,TUimuiiyi, 
Tocaz, Tomaasee, Toquo, Torsalla, Toxa- 
way, Tricentee. THilalnhi, T^i^k\vaIli, 
Tnistetsiyi, Tsistuyi, Tsiyahi, Tt^udinun- 
tiyi, Tueharechee, Tuckaseegee, Tugaloo, 
Turkeytown. Turiiiptown, Turtletown. 
Tus(|uittah, Two Kini.^ I stanali, Cwtiyti, 
ValIeylown,Wahvahi, Wa.<»«a, Watauga, 
' Willstown, and Vunsaw i. ( j. m. ) 

AduUMM.— <}arc!lfu«ii> du In Vokji. Florida, iii. 
172S. AUmmb.— fVildi'n, nmp (1727) quoted by 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Trllitw. ni, re"., IhW. Allefewe.— 
Hind, Labrmdor Pen in., n, 7, iNS). Allegewi.— 
SehoMCniift, Ind. TribeN, v. 133. 1K.V>. Allecewy.— 
lUd.. n, 17, lvM> Allechaiu.— Hull. N. W. Stnt*-^. 
29, IMK. AUefhann — Kaflnewnie, introd. t<> 

Marshal], Ky.. i. w. laai. AU«fwi.-.sqiuer in 
Beach, Ind. MIm., 26, 1877. Allinwi.— IU-< ke- 
weld«r (18I») quoted by Behoolcmft, Ind. Triben. 
III. fleft. m». AlUgh«wia.-Keane in Stanford 
OoiDpend.. fiin. U78. Biaiatha.-QatKhet.Anip' 
aho As., B. A. E., 1880 < Arapaho name). OUaL— 
Doaesr. OM«e US. vooab.. B. A. E., 1888 (Oaure 
name). OKlta«lMahi.--McKenQey and Hall. Ind. 
TribcM. liMBS*. 0«pkL-Doney. KauM Ma 
vocnb.. R. A. £.,1882 (Kama name). Ohalalne.— 
Niittnll. Jour., I24,l{ai. (HuUaqiM.— Gentleman 
of Klv&i* (im) in Haiduyt Soc., Ylortda, 80, im. 
OhalaqviM.->Barcia. Enaayo, 885, 1723 (Spanish 



nam. CharakecB — HomHnn Heirs' iniip. 1786. 
Ohar&keTi. — IImiiihuh Heirs' niHp. m. IT30. Cbar- 
ikeei. — |i(K-. of 171H quoted by Kiverx. tio Cht^ 
55, IVxi. Charokee* — .bihnwm (17aii .Minted, 
ibid.. iW. 1ST) CheeUke.-B*irton. N. w Viewa 
xiiv. IT^Jfs it jiptT rii«T..k.'.. furiiii, Che«rak«.— 
Adair, \u\. iiuU., /jii. 177. Cheerake*.— Iliid 
13*. Cheeraque. Mi«.rf i ITiH i <jii<,t,-d by Carroli' 
Hwt. (-..Il, s. r, II. :,7,;. \ku;. Oheerokee.-KoKS 
(ra. lni<i qu(.t.-.| in iiist. Mag., 2d H., u, 218, 1867. 
ChiU-ki.-l^MiK. Expwl Rooky Mti«.,ii,l«x,182». 
OhelaJiMa.— ijHllatni in Tmiii*. Am. Antlq 8oc 
II W mjrt. Chelaquefc-Xuttall, Jour., 2^. ISZL 
Ohelekee.— Koane in St«iifi»rd, Compend.. 606. 
187H. CheUokw. -School, raft, Ind^Wb^i. n 
aw. lSf.2. Cheloculgee. -White. 8taL Oa., 28b 184^ 
(Creek name; >«ingular.('hf lo kee). TThifetoi. 
(Jallatin in Tran.s. Am. Antiq. .'^oe.. IL 104, 188&. 
Cheokeei.— Johnwin (1772) in X. V.Doc.Gnl. Htet., 

vm IS..7 (luLsprint). Oberaffnem Coxe. 

Laniliuia. 11. 1741. Cherahea.— HrTckell (1787) 
qii..t.-.| |,y Haywood, IVnii.. irJI, ]S23. Ohera- 
keei.- < '^ixt', Carolana, niaj.. 1711. Cherakia.— 
CliaiiviK'nerie ! 17:<<;i .|ii..t.'.| l.v .'^ilKH.ltTufl Iiid 
Iribi"., Ill, .Vi.'>, iNVt. Cheraoueea.-Coxe. 'caro- 
laiia. 13. 1,41. Cheraquii. — 1 Viiicaut i\tm] in 
Marirrv. I>^<-., v. loi. isxi. Cheriokeea.-flnrk© 
(l,:WiinN. ^ .. I)<x-. Col. Hist., vi, HH. l,s.VS. Cher- 
ikee. All.iiiiycuiif. 1 174_' i. ibid., 2lH. Cherokee.— 
JnhiiHiii , 17I1S i.iu.iHil by Klvcr«, .S<.». Car., Zis, is-ig. 
Cherokii. -lui[itu-s<jue. Am. Nat., l, N(». 'l^36 
Cherookeei.— I'roirban (17»i(i^ in Ma><j.. Hi-^t S<k- 
- ; ' ^' 1^"'- C>"^"!ue«a.-<'amplH li 
(1.1.1), ll.nl.. .11(5. Cherrackeei.— Kvaiis (IT.V.i 
quotetl by GreffK, Old Chcriiw.^, 1,'), 1n»;7. Cher- 
rokeet -Treaty of 17J2 in I'mkr. Hk. Inds iv 
82. IM^ Chfirykeea.- Wci.st-r (I71ni -luoti'.i by 
Kaniltnnn \V. IVnti., app.. In, Chilukkl.— 
Hewitt in Am. .\nthn.p.. n, urii.'iiml 
CliiK'tnw form). Chirakuea.— linmlnli.ti , i, ,'><), in 
Kivepi, .'in. Car., 4VJ, iN-'x;. Chirokya. -Ii m , ra 
182:>J III Ann. (\v lii I-r-.p. r1,. hi y,/i. ii, ;m imi' 
OhonUda,-l).H ufiTl^iii N, \. !).„•. (v.I. Hij.t..x! 
143, IKSS. Chreokee*. I'lkc, Trav , 17;! ]H]I nni-- 
I>rllit). Chulukki.— H.-witt in n 
o92, 1900(alti rtialivc< !i<M |inv fnrtii i Dog trib« — 
Vaudreuil (17(i<i) in N. Y. I>...'. c iii^ . \ 1094 
1858. Entari ronnon.— I'otii r. Ilnron MS. (.nnn ] 
1761 (a Wvandot name: •iiinuntain people')' 
Oatohua.— Barton quote*! bv GatM h. i rr.i k 
Mifrr. l^g., I. 2^. im. Oattec^wa. 
quoted by Barton, New Views, anp.. s. I7ys (Del- 
aware name. German fonn i. laallanio raoe.— 
Sehoolciaft in Ind. All, Rep. 73, 1kV». Katowa.— 
Galachet, Creek Miirr. Let?., i. 2h, ism (Shawnre 

*??H-i?*'i^ Kittawfc-BriniMn Loiiapo 
Ufg., 16, 1886k BtahwagI'.— Moonev m I jth Rep 
B A. E., pt. 1,15. 190e (oriainally the name of a 
Cherokee band, hot naed by Aigonquian triliea 
to deidRnate the whole tribe). Kuttoowauw.— 
Apautnut (1791) quoted by Brinton, Leiinpe Lc^k.. 
16, ]»sr, (Mahican name). lI4"t«ri'«.-<;atKhet 
Catawba MS., B. A. E.. 1881 (Cat«wb« name! 
roming out of the groond ' I. HaUoa dn GUaa.— 
Hcquct {I7?a) quoted by Parkman. MontoAlm and 
Wolfe, II, 417. 1S84. Oehietaii-raaaoB.-l>otier. 
Hunm MS. <iram., 1751 (one of the Wyandot 

N^rri^K.. ?i«T5e77i^"sistS2S^ 

Kleeker (1701), ibid.. IV. 918, 1854. Or«4a^ach- 
r*ono.-\Vei.w (1768), Ibid., VI. 796. 1855. Oniam- 
ahroMiefc-Letter of 1718, Ibid,, 888, iSsk 
Oy*da««'-«ao.-Oatiichet, Seneca MS.. B. A. B.. 

1H82 1 Seneca name: 'eave people." from oya»d¥a»i 
'oave.' ano 'people'). 0-Ta-da'-(o-o-BO.— Mor- 
gan, Lea»nie Idki., 887, Ittl (Iroquoia name). 
Oyau je'ronin' — flawltt, Infn (Iroquois name: 
'Inhabitantx of the cave conntrv '\. Oymndah.— 
Sohoolcmft. Notes on Inxj , ti-, 1,S47 (Seneca 
name). Reehahecriaaa.--Drake. Bk. Inds.. bk. 
IV, '22, 1848 (name given by the VirginianB in 
Ifrrf* to an invading monntalii tribe; probably 
the Cherokee). B*chehecrian». — Kalines.|Ue in 
Marshall. Ky . i. M\. 1824. Riokohockana. - Led- 
erer (l<V.i>i uii.,ie.| ],y Hawks. No. rur., 11, 48. 
1858 (probably the Cherokee, an called by the 
Powhaun triheB; Hewitt glvci the meaidnr aa 
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* Cftvelanden ' ). Sluuuki. — Oatachet. Caddo MS. 
vocab., B. A. £., 1(182 (Oaddo name). Sh«a> 
■Mk.— Marcy. Red R., 278, 1854 (Wichita form). 
llh<imalr<Mlr — Oatochet. Pox M&, n A V .im 
{Fox name: dog. BhannakI). ahayA^.— Oat- 
aehet, Kaw If 8., B. A. E. . 187H ( Kama name). 
1»NM.— Ooze, Oaiolaua. 22, 174L Tklafaaa.— 
Raflnemiie In ManriialJ, Ky., L 28. 1^24. Talo- 
fuu.-lbld..84. TalttM«i.-4MdrTaUaMwy.- 
Schooicraft. Ind. Tribes. it,aC Ifltt. TidS««i.— 
RaflneMine (m. quoted by Mercer. Lenape 
Slone. 90. In^'.. Tailjirt.— Ilwkpweldcr (1«19). 
ibid., 40. Tallifewi.— Walam Olutn i l^i in Brio- 
ton. Lenape Leg., 200. ltW6. Talliki.— Brinton. 
ibid., 230 (given as singular form of Talligcwi; 
Zeisbctger tninilates taUadn. plural UUroA- 
waJt, aa ^crane' In the Delaware language). 
T«ain."^tschet, Tonkawa MS., B. A. E., U88 
(Tonkawa name). Teeroki^— OatKhet. Wlclw 
fta MS.. B. A.E.. 1882 (Wichita name). T«hate> 
kfc.— La Salle (I6R2) In Nanry, D«c.. ii, 197, 1877. 
imafl.-Oat«chet, Creek Migr. Leg., I, A UM. 
TtflM'.— Mooney in 19th Kep., B. A. E.. i. 15, 
1902 (Upper Cherokee form; pfuial. Ani-TMAlflKV. 
abbreviated to Ani-Ti4lAk). naUkki.— Ciallatiu 
in Trans. Am. Antiq. Hoc., ii. 90. 1836. Taik-U* 
kee. Morgan. Anc. Sh.. 113. 1877. Te<iigl'.— 
Mooney in 19th Kop., B. A. K , i \'\ 1902 (l^jwcr 
Cherokee form: plural. Anl lv>n^Ki'). tsohiro- 
keeen.— WrHiiKcll. Kil>ii<il. .Nmlir.. xxfll. is;i9, 
Tsulakkl.— Grti> "mn, MS. < r«'i k vocab. . B. A. E., 
ISKS I Crfck naiiK*). Txuluki*.— Kiitin<-«<[n('. Am. 
Nations, i. vsi, IKiR. Uwatayo-r6no.— ^iiitsrhct. 
Creek Migr. L« k.. i, 2h. ihjm ( cave people": Wyan- 
dotname). Ujrada.— Ibid. iSi>neea name). Zolu- 
«aaar-Batine«uiUi> in MarHhall, Ky., I, 23, 1824. 
SaleMBi.— Ibid. 

Chntt See Ch>iire<in,i>i. 

GhetakawoB. A villa<:e of the Powhatjin 
(•(»nfe<lera< v, in 1608, alnnit tin* mouth of 
0»rot*)iiian r., I.:ui("a«t«T co.. Va. — Smith 
(1(>2V)), Virginia, i, map, n-pr. 1S1!». 

Chesapeake. ( Alsfoui|iiiaii: k'rhi'-sepi- 
actf 'country' on agreat livt r.' — Touker). 
Little more is known in ri'gard t4ithi*name 
than that it di'f^iunated also a smai! Pow- 
hatan tribe residing in Princess Anne or 
Norfolk CO., Va., In 1608, and al»o their 

i>riiiri]ial viII;iL'f, '•ituatt-"!, acronlin^ to 
efferson (>'otee, V66, i^iU9 ), ouLiiinhaveu 
r., in Princess Anne oo., a small stream, 
according to liis maj>, flowing; n. into 
Chusapeake bay. t)tith says tliey w«'re 
seatea on the 'river now called' Eliza- 
hftli, whicfi falls into Ch(>pjifH"ake hay 
Ih-1o\v N<trfo|k. Linnhaven, on Jeffer- 
son's map, in distinct from and i» located 
K of Eli/ahcth r. \Vhit«''H map (Hariot. 
Narr., C^iuiritch repr., 1893), drawn in 
1585, locates them under the name 
Khe}»epioor. apparently on the stream in- 
dieuted by Jefferson. In iCX)" th« y wen- 
estirnatc<l at 100 warriors, equivali nt to 
pertians^iiO inhabitants^; bylWiOtlu-y had 
entirely «li«ipi>eared a» a niHtinet jM-opIc. 
On the a|>r>lieation of the name Clu sa- 
peake see Tooker, Algonquiaa Series, iii, 
1901. (J. M. ) 

OhMapaa«ki.-Une (1686) In Smith (1629). Vlr- 
finia. I. 87. rvpr. l8l9. Gheeapeakss.— Bosman, 
Jfarrland. i, «1. 1887. OhMMSiaaa.— fltiaehey 
(fo. 1612). VlnlniaJ5.1ll«. nhhuliia.— Hantf; 
Vor-SMTmv., 1.8161, ITOSh Ciwitisssk.— Dutch 
map(ien)teN.T.Doe.OoLHi*t.,l.l8M. OUaa- 
PMek.^SmIth(ia29),Va.,i,nia|»,fepr.l81«. Ohlaar 
H*u-lADe(iS86) In Smith. tUMlo 1.91. OhI-eayi- 
aek-TfBdaU, obait (1608) in Brown, Qene&a 



I'. IH-I, 1N90. Bheaepiooe.— \Vhit«-'.s inaj. In 
Hnriot, Narrative, C^unrltch rcpr. . l.vj;{( mi.sjtrint .' i. 

Cbeshish. The principal villa^ie of the 
Muchalat, t^ituated bocK of Bligh i<l., 
N'.ntka f»\., Vancouver id. — Gan. Ind. 

Alt., I.'ti4, liM)2. 

Chesthltishtan. A ^ns or village of 
the Tolowa, formerly on the coast of M. 
California, «. of Smith r. 
To'fe-fU'ic'-tAa.— Doney in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 

IM, -^U'. 1890. 

Chests. Se»' litixumn'l ( 'hn<lj<, Rfct ptnrin, 

Ck«tao lAke. A Chipuewa viliaije, 
named from the lake on which It is sitn- 

a(»-<l, in Sawyer CO., n. w. Wi.<. 

Lac Shatac.— Warn ii il.s.)2i in Minn. Hist. So<\ 

Coll.. v. 191. IsV,. 

Chetaws. A village of the ^tlakyapa- 
mnk, on the b. side of Fnwer r., about 

1»U 111. above Vale, Brit. Col. Pop. 16 
in 18^7, the last time it was separately 
enumerated. 

Ohataway.— Can.Ind.Afl.forl88#.SS). OhaAswa.— 
Bri I . r<M . map, Ind. Aff. . Victoria, 1872. AaHi.— 
Hill-Tout in Rep. on EthnoL Snnr. Can. for Brit. 
A. A. ft...'), 1H99. Tol'Uwe.— TeftlnMem. An.Mns. 

Nut. HiNt., II. 169, 1900. 

Chetco (from t'luti. 'cIotH' to the mouth 
of th«' stream': own name. — J. (), Dor* 
Bey). .V jcroup of former Atliapascan 
viilages .situate<l on eaeb side of the 
month of and alwxit 14 m. up Cheteo r., 
Oreg. There were U villapis, those at the 
month of the river containing 42 houf»e8, 
which Wen- dentroyed by the wliites in 
1803, after wbich the Ohelco were re- 
moved to Silets res., Tillamook co., Oreg. 
In IS.54 they numlx-recl 117 men, 8:i 
women, and 41 children; totitl, 241. In 
1861 they numbered 62 men, 96 women, 
104 ebildren; total, 262. In 1S77 only 
<W resideil on Hiletz res. Tlu'so villa^jers 
were elos<>ly allie<l to the Tolowa of Cali- 
forida. from whom they differiil but 
sliKbtly in lan^Mi{i||e an«l cnstomf. The 
villa^'8 as recorded by Dorsey were 
Chettanne, ChettaniH'tH'. Khnniliiklnvnt, 
Kakwiitthume, Nukhwuihiitun, Seltha- 
tnn, siskha^jliton, Tuhukhaslitun, and 
Thlchaighilitun. 

Oha4a.— 'Ahhott, MS. C<jqiiille oennu, B. A. B.. 
I8B8. duahtefc-^ylor in CaL Fum^ June 
H. 1860. €he-i8^— Pkinritli ts Ind. Aff. Ren. 
for 1864. 496. 1866. Ohetaaa.— fialmer. ihld., W. 
Obatoee.— Newoomb, Ibid.. 162, 1881. Cbelsesa.— 
Virt«ir in Ovt rland Mo., vii, »I7, 1871, Ohet- 
cooa. — I'almiT in Ind. AIT. Rep. 18.V5, 217, 1H57. 
Obetkoe.— Wells in Harper'n .Mag., xin. iVss, ifCie. 
Chit-co.— Abbott, MS. <>qnille ccnMis, B. A. E., 
1K'>8. ChitcoM.— Buchanan in ind. AfT. Rop. 18S6, 
A'.'. 1H.V.. Chitko.— <»llil>H M.S.oncoast trlhe}«.B.A. 
E.. 1866. Te«<l i'-t*-Be'.— Everettc, M.S. Tututene 
v(H'ftb., B. A. K.. I8s;j (tranN.: 'people by the 
Mouae r.*). Toe'-ti.— llonw'V in .lour. Am. Folk- 
lore. HI, 2^. 18yO (own name: 'cloM-to the month 
of the stream"). To4'-)i jda-n*'. — Itiid. (own 
name: '{n'opleclone to the mouth of the f^lreani ') 
Tei'-i-tL— Dorney. Smith R. vocab., B. A. £., 1888 
(Khaamotene name). 

'Chetleichantnnne (']^)eople among the 

big roeks' ). A divi.'*ion of the Tututunne 

formerly living on Pintol r., Oreg , and 

the ooMt from the headlands 6 m. s. of 
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Bogue r. Their villages were at Macks 

Arch, the i/rcat mck from which they 
took their naiue, at Ur«M»kH pt. at the 
eddy of Pistol r., and on the n. nideof the 
mouth of that ntreaiu. In isr>4 tlu'v 
numlxTtHl .M. The survivors, if there 
arc any, are on the Siletz res., Oreg. 
Ch*tl-*-ihIn.— Schumacher In Bull. (j. and O. 
Siirt-.. Ill, 31, 1«7". ChetlesMnUn.— Schoolcrnft. 
ln<l. TrilK'H, vi, 7^.', IW. OhetlMMnten.— Tii) lor 
in Cul. Fanner. Junr s. is*"p^i. Chet-leH-en-toii. — 
Pnrrish in Ind. AIT. l;. p f'T KM. I'''.. 1H.\^. 
Chft-leM-in-gWB.— GIbli- M- n ' -t ir hen of 
On uon, n. A. E., 1h.V>. Chu-le»-»t;ii-ten AbfHitl. 
M.*<. CrMjuilU- i < iiMis. K. \. E.. Piitol Riv- 

er* -Hiichatiaii in Ind. AtT. K< [.. 1k.V.. 2-J-2, 1K.'>7. 
Tc*t-l*i'-tc»n lun'ne,— l>i>r>, v in .T iur. Axn Folk- 
Ion, ut.'ii^i. Tciit-l*«-teun' tene'. — Kvcn tto, 
M.*^. Tuin vi>ritl>.. H. .\. K.. (trunx.: 'jMHiple 
l)v tilt' flat rocks' U To"fit-l*«'-tciia-ian.— Dorscy. 
Nultiinncirinnd MB» TOOSb.. B. A. B., UM (Nal* 
tun IK' name). 

Chetlesiyetunne ('people of the luirBte*! 
rock'). A villajce of the Tututunne, 
locattnl by Doreey (Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
III, 233, 1890) on the n. side of Bogoe r., 
Oreg. 

Ta4xi''U*i' }ibui<. — Dowey in Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore, HI, 233. IH'JO Cpwple distant from the 
forks': Naltunne name). Te^t-lJto'-l-ye' jAaii*'.— 
Ibid, (own name). Tc"ut'-l*t-y*' ifiimi'.— Ibid. 
(Kaltunne name). 

Clieti {Trr(s). A llaiila town, for- 
merly ocouiiiiii by the ( 'hets-pitunai 
and Djustiatle, on an inland ut the mouth 
of Tsooskahli, Maasct inlet, Brit. Col. — 
Swanton, Cent Haiila, 281, 1905. 

Chetsgitunai ( Tn t.^-'/iH )u'/-l, ' ( J ituns 
of Cheta id.'). A llaida family of the 
Eagle clan, m named from an island 
in the np]>er expansion of Ma.H<< t iiiirt, 
Brit. Coi., at the mouth of TiMxit^kahli, 
where they once lived. Afterward they 
movwl to tlic month of Ma.-s« t inlet. 
They formed one gr<.)up witli the Widja- 
ffitunid, Tbhika-gitunai, and Djashade.^ 

Swanton, Cont. Ilaida, 275, 1905. 
Chiolikitone.— Harri-^m in Proc. Roy. Soo. Can., 
MC. II. V24, 1H95. TmU frit'iaAi'.— Boai, 12th B«n. 
N. W. Tribes Can.. '23, 1898. 

Chettanne. A former villa;;e of the 
Chetooon the s. side of Chetco r., Oreg., 
at its month. 

MMmi'-bI.— Domey in Jonr. Am. R»lk4an, m, 
2M. tMO. 

Chettannene. A former vil]as.'(' of the 
Clu'tcoon the N. ^ii<le of Chetco r., < »rejr., 
at \ts mouth. 

T«ft-tas' ne'-Dt.— Dursey in Jour. .\jn. Folk-lore, 

Chettrokettle ('Rain ])uel)lo' in one of 
the New Mexican Indian languugeii). 
One of the moat important niina of the 
Chaco canyon irronp in n. w. New Mexieo. 
It is le**.sthHn \ in. E. of Pueblo Ikmito, on 
tin N. siile of the arroyo near the liaae of 
the i*anyon wall. Its exterior dimenfiions 
are 440 by 250 ft. It incloPK>» .3 sides of a 
parallelogram, the extremities of the 
wings bems connected by a semicircular 
donble waJI, the space between being 
divitU'd into apartinent.s. There are 9 
kivas within the space inclosed by the 
wings of the stractnre, 2 being in the 



court and 7 wholly or in part embraced 
within the walls. * The walls still stand 
in places to a height ul 30 it. The build- 
ing was not less than 4atOtlef> high, prob- 
ably 5. Many timlHTS are yet in place 
and well prt's<'ryed. The masonry, 
which is except i. .ually j/i .«k1, is of tine- 
graine<l grayish-yellow wmdHtone, broken 
into small tabular pieces and laid in thin 
mortar; in places courses of heayier 8tt>ne 
are laid in parallel at interyals, giving an 
ornamental effect and probably adding 
to the stability of the walls. The walls 
are tiniuUed alike on both sides. Jack- 
son estimated that there were originally 
in th<- ])iiilding not le.ss than 3iri,(KX> eu. 
ft. of masonry. See Jackson (1875) in 
10th Rep. Ilayden Snnr., 438, 1879, and 
till- authors citinl l)elow. (e. l. n.) 
Cbetho Kett«.— Hell in Jour. Ethnol. Sfv. Lond., 
n. s., I. 247. 1M4;9. Ohetro Katlt.— Domenech, 
I)eM>rts N. Am., I, 200. I860. Ohetro Xattl*.— 
Lummis In Land of .'Sunshine, XV, 42A, IWn. 
Ohettro-Kettle.— Simps* >n. KximmI. Navajo Coun- 
try, 7". l^V* Rain Pueblo.— Ihi'l. 

Chetuckota. A fornuT Si-minole village 
on thew. bank of I't-asr cr., l)elow Peai*e 
lake, w. central Fla.— II. K. Doc. 78, 25th 
Cong., 2d sees., map. 7<)H-769, 1838. 

Ohatttttiume ('jK<pi>le where the road 
crosses a stream'). A former village of 
the Chastacosta on the n. side of Rogue 
r.. Oretr. 

To«-tut' )unni'. — I>»)rM'y in Jo\ir. .\ni. Folk-lore, 
III, ^34. l^yO. 

Gkeaoniiieaet See Dniggitig-came. 

Ohenek. A village of the Ntlakya] ta- 
il in k ( in Fni-er r. ,jilHive I.ytton, Brit. ('<il. 
TcKur'q. — H ill-Tout in \\< y. ftthnol. Su,-v. Cun. 
for Hrit. A. A. A. S.. 1, iv.nt. 

Chewagh. A name of the I'acitic rcd- 
spotte<l salmon tront, or I>«>lly Varden 

trout {Stifinii rtivi})helli^, from rhitmkh, in 

the Nisqualli aud closely relate<i dialects 
of the Sidishan atock, ^gnifying 'salmon 
trout.' (a. p. r. ) 

Cbewai. A Sipiawmiflh village on the 
w. side of Howe sd., Brit. Col. 
TcrwM.— HUl-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. &. 474. 1900. 

Ohewase. One of the 5 " inland " towns 
of tht» Cherokee (»n a branch of Tennessee 
r., in E. Tennessee, in the latter nart of 
the 18th century.-— Bartram, TiBTeu, 871, 
1792. 

Chewing-gum. See Food. 

Cheyaane (from the Sioux name •'^'ha- 

fii'i/rtut, Sfini-i'na, or (Teton) Sh(ti-da, 
'peoiileof alien sjieei-h,' from «/i(j'»a, *to 
speak a strange language' ) . An important 
Plains triV)e of the frreat Algonquian fam- 
ily. They call themselves Dxl'tslfstiis, ap- 
parently nearly equivalent to 'people 
alike,' i. e. 'our people,' from VslslaUf 
•alike' or 'like this' (animate); (rhMii, 
' he is from, or of, the same kind' I\t- 
ter) ; by a slight change of accent it 
might also mean 'gash^ ones', from 
thlatiil, 'he is gashed* (Pctt^T), or |>os- 
sibly 'tali people.' The tribal form as 
htm given la in the third penon pluraL 
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The popular name lias noronnection witli 
the French c/uVn, *tlo)i,' as has tk^une- 
tiuies erroneouslv l>een supixwHl. In the 
si^n lan^ruace tliey arc imli(rate<l by a 
gesture which haa often been interpreted 
to mean 'cut arms' or 'cut linkers'— 
Imnn made by drawing the ri>?ht index 
finger several tinu« ra{>i<lly across the 
left — but which ap{>ear8 really to indi- 
cate 'btrijtod arrows,' bv which name 
they are known to the HiJatna, Shoehoni, 
Comanche, Caddo, and prol»al)ly other 
tribes", in allusion to their old-time pref- 
erence for turkey feathers for winging 
arrows. 

The earliest authenticat<*<l habitat of 
the Chevenne, Ijefore the year 17(K), 
seems tf> have been that part of Minnesota 
lx>unde<l roughly by the Mississippi, Min- 
nesota, ami upper Ke<l rs. The Sioux, 
living at that fiericHl more imme<liately 
on the Missiiwippi, to the e. and s. e., came 
in contact with the French as early as 
1667, but theCheyenneare first mentioned 
in 1680, under the name of Cbaa, when a 
party of that triln?, <lescrilH'il a-* living on 
the Lead of the great river, i. v., the Mis- 
sissippi, visited La Salle's fort on Illi- 
nois r. to invite the French to come to 
their country, which they n nresente^l as 
alx)unding in beaver ana otner fur ani- 
mals. The veteran iSioux missionary, 
\VilliamH«)n, save that aceonliiig to con- 
current and reliable Sioux tradition the 
Cheyenne precede<l the Sioux in tho«x'- 
cupancy of^the unjHT Mitssissippi region, 
and were found by them already e8tal>- 
lishe<i on the >finnesota. At a later 
periotl they move<l over to the Cheyenne 
branch of Re«J r., N. l)ak., wliich thus 
actjuired its name, lieing known to the 
Sioux as "the plm-e where the Cheyenne 
plant," showing that the latt« r were still 
an agricultural people (Williamson). 
This westwanl movement was due to 
pressure fmm the Sioux, who were them- 
selves retiring before the Chip|»ewa, 
then already in powession of guns from 
the E. Driven out by the Sioux, the 
Cheyenne nioved w. toward Missouri r., 
where their further progress wasopiKjse*! 
bv the Sutaio — theStJiitan of I^'wis and 
Clark — a |>eopIe sinniking a closely cog- 
nate <lialect, who had prtn-eded them to 
the w. and were then apjiHreiitly living 
l)etween the river and tiie lilack-hills. 
After a peri<Hi of hostility the two 
trilK*s maue an alliance, sonie time after 
which the Cheyenne croHse<i the Mis- 
souri l>elow the entrance of the Can- 
nonlmll, and later took refuge in the 
Black-hills about the hea<l3 of Cheyenne 
r. of South Dakota, where Lewis and 
Clark found them in 1804, since which 
time their drift was constantly w. and s. 
until confined to reservations. ' Up to the 
time of Lewis and Clark they carried on 



desultory war with the Mandan and 
Hidatsa, who proliably heli»e<l to drive 
them from Missrturi r. Thev wi'm, how- 
ever, to have kept on go<Ml terms with 
the Arikara. Acconling to their own 
story, the Cheyenne, while living in 
Minnesotii and on Missouri r., o«'cuj>ie<l 
fixiHi villag(>s, pnictise<l agriculture, and 
ma^le pottery, but lo>t these artson Ix-'ing 
driven out into the plains to l»ecome rov- 
ing buffalo hunters. On the Mi.ssouri, 
and |>erha|)S alnt farther K., they occu- 
pit^l earth-covered log houses. <irinnell 
.states that some Chevenne had culti- 
vate<l fields on Little Missouri r. as late 
as IHTyO. This wj»s pnjliably a nn-eiit set- 
tlement, as they are not mentione<l in 
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that locality by Lewis and Clark. At 
lea^)t one man among them still under- 
stands the art of making lM*ads and tigiir- 
ines from ixunuliHl glass, as formerly 
practis*Mi by the Mandan. In a sacre<l 
tradition n*cited onlv by the pri«-stly 
keejK'r, they still tell fiow they "loht the 
lorn" after leaving the eastern countrv. 
One C)f the starting iM>int.s in this tra<fi- 
tion is a great fall, ap|>arently St An- 
thony's falls on the Mississippi, and a 
stream know^ as the "river of turtles," 
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which may l>e tho Turth' r. tributary of 
Ktnl r., or jM-twj'ihly the St Croix, riiterinjr 
thti MissiM}<ipi»i Ix'low tho mouth of the 
Miunrwjta, and aiu-iently kiiowu hv a 
Hiniilar name. Consult for early haliltat 
an<l migrations: Carver, Travels, 1796; 
Clark, Iiiti. kSi^'u Ijing., IHSo; Comfort in 
Smithson. Rep. for 1871; Iji Salle in 
Margry, DiVouvertes, ii, 1877; Ix'wis and 
Clark, Travels, i, e«l. 1842; Mooiiev in 
Nth Rep. B. A. K., 189(5; Williamson in 
Minn. Hist. Foe. Coll., i, 1872. 

Altlumjrh the allianre l>et\veen the 
Siitaio and the Chryenne <late>i from the 
crosHin^ oi the Misniuri r. by the latter, 
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the actual ineorporati<»n of theSutaio into 
the Cheyenne c;unp-eir«'K» probably oe- 
curretl within the hu^t hundred years, as 
the two trilM'S wen? re^nled as distinct 
by Lewis and Clark. There is no iroml 
rea«»».n for supposinj; the Sutaio to nave 
l>een a drtaehe*! band of Siksika drifted 
down directly from the N., as has been 
Eiu^este<l, as the Cheyenne expressly 
Btate that the Sutaio spoke "a Cheyenne 
lanjjua^re," i. e. a dialect fairly intellijrible 
to the Cheyenne, and that they liveil s. w. 
of the«>riginal Cheyenne cf>untry. The 
linguistic researches of Rev. Rudolph 



Petter, our Ix'st authority on the Chey- 
enne language, coiitirm the statement 
that tlie difference was only dialectic, 
which probably heljw to account for the 
complete ansimilation of the two tril)es. 
The Chevenne sav also that they obtaine<l 
the SunMance and the Buffalohead me<li- 
cine fmm the Sutaio, but claim the Meili- 
cine-arrow ceremony as their own from 
the btyinning. Upto 18.'i5, an«l jtrobably 
until re<lucea by trie cholera of 1849, the 
Sutaio retainecl their distinctive dialect, 
dress, and (vremonies, and camr)e<l apart 
fntm the Cheyenne. In 1851 tliey were 
still to wnne extent a distinct i>eople, but 
exist now only a.s one of the comiM>nent 
(livinions of the (Southern) Cheyenne 
tril>e, in no resfteit different from the 
others. I'nder the name Stiiitan (a con- 
tniction of ,Sutai-fiitiut, pi. Sutai-hUiiniti, 
'Sfitai men') they an* mentione<l by 
I^wisand Clark in 1804 as a small and 
Bavajre tril>e roving; w. of the Black-hills. 
There is w)me doubt as to when or where 
the Chevenne tirs-t met the Arapaho, with 
whom tliey have loiij; lH'<'n confe<lerate«l; 
neither do thev appear to have any clear 
idea as to the tfate of the alliance l>etween 
the twotrilK's, w hich continues unl)n)keu 
to the j)resent day. Their connection 
with the -Arapaho is a simple alliani*e, 
without a.'<siudlation, while the Sutaio 
have bivn incorporate*! l>odily. 

Their UHxlern history may 1h» said to 
Inyin with the exiu'ditlon of I>ewis and 
Clark in ls04. Constantly presseil farther 
into the plains by the hostile Sioux in 
their rear they established them.selves 
next on the uj»|)er branches of the IMatte, 
driving the Kiowa in their turn farther to 
the P. They made their first treaty with 
the (iovernment in 1825 at the mouth of 
Teton (Bad) r., on the Missouri, al»out 
the pres«'nt Pierre, S. Dak. In conse- 
(luence of the buihiing of Bent's Fort on 
tne upi>er Arkansjis, in Colonulo, in 1832, 
a large part of the triU' decided to niove 
down and make ])ermanent headipiarters 
on the Arkan.sas, while the n'st continue<l 
to n)ve about the headwaters of North 
Platte and Yellowstone rs. This gepara- 
tion was ma«le |H*rmanent by the treaty of 
Ft I^ramiein 1851, thetwose<;ti<»ns I)eing 
now known r«'si>ectively as Southern and 
Northern Chfeyenne, but the distinction 
is purely geographic, although it has 
s<>rve«l to hasten the tlestniction of their 
f(»nner com I »act tribal organ izati«)n. The 
Southern Cheyenne are known in the 
tril)C as Sowonffl, 'southemers,' while 
the Northern Cheyenne are commonly 
designated as n'ml'sls eaters,' from the 
division most numerously represented 
among them. Their a<lvent upon the 
Arkansas brought them into constant 
collision with the Kiowa, who, with the 
Comanche, claimed the territory to the 
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south ward. The old mea of both tribes 
tell of numerotM mcxmnten durinff the 

next fow years, rliief amont? these oeiujf 
a battle uu an up[>er braach of Ked r. in 
1837, in which the Kiowa massacred an 
entire party of -18 Cht vonne warrior8 of 
. the Bowstnutf sidit'ty aittra ntoiit defense, 
and a notaV>]e iKittle in the loUowing 
Bunimer of in which the Cheyenne 
and Anipaho utUicked thu Kiowu and 
Comanche on Wolf cr., n. w. Okhu, with 
ronpi(I»-nib!(' loss on both sides. AKnit 
1840 tla- ('lii-yt'iuie ujadt- puiiiu with the 
Kiowa in thi- having alreaily made 
peace with tiie Sionx in tlu- n., since 
which time all thefie tril)e8, togt t her with 
the Arapaho, Kiowa, Kiowa AjMUihe, 
and Comanche have usually acted as 
allies in the wars with oUier trihes 
and with the whitcH. For a lent: tiiiio 
the Cheyenne have mingled much with 
the western Sionx, from whom they 
ha\o patterned in many iletail^ of dress 
an<l wremouy. They Heem not to liave 
miffered greatly from the small-iMjx 
of 18')7-:?9, havin;jr been wanie<I in 
time lu ejsfa|»e to the uumntains, but 
in common witli other prairie tribes 
they Kuffere<l t«'rribly fmm the ohcs'- r i ••\ 
184l>, several of their bands l>eing m ui 1> 
exterminated. Ctill»ert«<jn, writin;^' a 
year later, Btates thattlu-y had loHtahout 
200 Imlgep, et«timate<l at '2,()i)0 or 
alH>ut t\v«HthinlH of their whole numt>er 
before the epitlemic. Their |H'a<-e with 
the Kiowa enable*! them to extend their 
incuniions f;trther to the h., and in 1H53 
they made their first raid into Mexico, 
bnt with disBntitms result^ lomng all but 
.'* MM-n in a fi;;lit with Meximn lan- 
vem. From 18(>0 to lUlii they were 
prominent in border warfare, actm^with 
the Sionx in the x. and witli the Kiowa 
aiul C'omanolie in the 8.. ami ha\f prob- 
ably lost more in conflic t wiili the whites 
than any othertrilK; of the plaing, in i>rf>- 
purtion to their number. In 1804 tiie 
eonthem hand fuffered a severe bl«>w by 
thenotorioiw ( 'hivington maj<.«:i<Tc in ( \ I- 
ora<io, au(i again in 1868 at the iian<is of 
Custer in the Imttle of the Washita. 
They t»x>k a leading part in the general 
outbri'akof thesoutneru trilxsia 1874-75. 
The Northern Cheyenne joinetl with the 
Sioux in the Bitting Bull war in 1876 and 
were acUve participants in the Custer 
iii.i>H;tcre. luriitcr in the year they received 
such a severe blow from Mackenzie as 
to compel their surrender. In the winter 
of lS7«-70 a band of Northern Cli.'v- 
enne under Dull Knife, Wild Hog, and 
Little Wolf, who had been brought down 
ns prisoners to Fort Reno to Ix^ l oloni/i d 
with the southern portion of the trii»e in 
the prefaient Oklahoma, made a desperate 
attempt at CPrnjK' < >f nn estiniatcd Wmen 
and i4ti women and children who broke 



away on the night of Sept. 9, about 75, 
including Dnll Knife and roost of the w«r- 

rior^', wi-re killed in the ntirsuit which 
coutinuiHl to the I>ak«>tii ix>r<ler, in the 
course of which a(>out 50 whites lost their 
lives. Thirty-two oi tlie Cheyenne slain 
were kille<l in a sect»iid break for liberty 
from Ft liobinsou, Nebr., where thoean- 
tured ftii;itives had been confined. Little 
Wolt, with about 60 loilowenj, got through 
in safety to the N. At a later period tne 
Northern Cheyenne were assipne<l to the 
present re>«rvatiun in Mouluaa. The 
Southern Cheyenne were assigned to a 
reservation in w. Oklahoma by treaty of 
1867, but refuse*! to remain uj>on it until 
after the surrender of 1875, wlien a nuuj- 
ber of the most prominent hostiles ivere 
deported to Florida for a term of 3 vears. 
In 02 tlie land^ of the Sou'them 

Cheyenne were allotted in severalty and 
the Indians are now American cttt* 
zens. Those in the x. setMiT tr. hold their 
own in iKipulation, while tliuwof the s. 
are steaa i I v decreasing. Tbev numbered 
in im^Southern Cheyenne, 1,903; 
Northern Cheyenne, l,4tiy, a total of 
3,312. Although originally an i^cul- 
tiiral i>eoplc of the tmd)er country, the 
Cheyenne for >:enerutionB Imve been a 
typical prairie ty'\U\ living in skin tipis, 
following the Imflaio over great areas, 
traveling and fighting on horseback. 
They commonly buried their dead in 
trees or on Hcaffc>lds, hut occasionally in 
caves or in the ground. In character 
they are prond, contentious, and brave to 
desperation, with an exceptionally high 
standard for woman. Polygamy was 
I>erniitt<'d. ;is n-^nal w ith tlie prairie lrib(>a. 
Under their old svstem, l>efore the divi- 
rion of the tribe, they had a council of 44 
elective chiefs, of whom 1 cotistituted 
a higher Inxly, with power to elect one 
of thdr own nnmbw as head chief of the 
trilw. In all counriis that ooncerne<i 
the relations of the Cheyenne witli other 
tribes, one member of the council was a|>- 
point«-d to argue as the proxy or "devil's 
advociite" for the alien jKfmle. This 
council of 44 is still symlwlizcu by a btm- 
die of 44 invitation sticks, kept with the 
sacred medicine-arrows, aiui formerly 
sent around when occasion arose to con- 
vene the assembly. 

This set of 4 medicine-arrows, each 
of <lifferent color, con.«titutes the tribal 
palladium which they claim to have had 
from the beginning of the world, and is 
exposed with appropriate rites once a 
year if previously "pledged," and on 
those rare occasions when a Cheyenne 
has V>e€n killed by one of his nwn trilx-, 
the puri»o.se of the ceremony being to w ii>e 
away from the murderer the stain of a 
brother's blood. The rite «Iid not die 
with the final separation of the two sec* 
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tions of the tribe in 1851, aa has been 
fltated, but the bundle is still religionaly 

■)n«!(»rved by the Southern Cheyenne, 
)y wlionj the public ct n iiiony was per- 
;oriiH <l iiH late as 1904. li^-sides the pul)- 
ic tribal tvrcniony tliore is aXm a rito 
spoken of "lixinj;" the arrowt*, at 
flnortel* int«-rvalH, which ((iiu'rrns the 
arrow prit'sts alone. The public cere- 
muuy is always attended by delegates 
from the nurlhem body. No woman, 
white mau, or even mixe<l blood of the 
tribe has ever been allowed to come near 
the garrrd arrown. 

Their great tribal ceremony for genera- 
tkma hasbeen the Son dance ( q. v. ) , which 
they thera8elv«\'-" - 1 , canit- 1" tlu-ni frmn 
the Sutaio, after euiet KitiK frum the tim- 
ber region into the o|K'n iiudna. So far as 
knriwii. tills ceremony l>elongH excln^ively 
to tho tribes of the plains or to lht>ge in 
cloee contact with ihcni. The Buffalo- 
head ceremony, w hi* li was fornKrly cnn- 
nectwl with the Sun dance but Ivdn been 
obsolete for many yean*, also canic from 
the Sutaio. Tht- modern Ghost-dance 
religion fq. v. ) wms enthusiastically taken 
up by I he tril)e at its first apj)earance, 
about 1890, and the Peyote rite (q. v.) is 
now becoming jKipular with the yomijjcr 
men. They al-^o IukI until lately a Fire 
dance, something like that credited to the 
Navahn, in which the initiated perform- 
ers ilani-c'l over a tire "f blazing' vonh 
until they cxtiuguiHhcd it witli their bare 
feet In priestly di^^nity the keepers of 
tlie Me<licmf-arr(i\v t ( 'lu-ycniu ) and Sim 
dance (Sutaio) rites stoo<l lirst and equal. 

At the Sun dance, and on other ocoa- 
siona when? the whole tril>e was assem- 
bled, they formed their camp cirele iu 
11 (?) sectiouH, occupii'd l)y as many ret> 
ognizcd tribal divisions. As one of theae 
waa really aa incorixirate<l tril>e, and sev- 
erjd othern have originat^-d bv segrega- 
tion within the memory of okl men still 
living (190o), thcaucicnt number did not 
exceed 7. One authority claims thet*e di- 
visions as true clans, but the testimony 
is not conclusive. The wandering habit — 
each band c<mimonly ajfart fti'm tli<' 
Others, with only one regular tribal xo- 
onion in the veajp— woold make it almost 
impossible to keep U!> an exi"^'aniic sys- 
tem. While it is quite probable that the 
Cheyenne may have liad the clan svMtem 
in ancient times while still a Pcdcnfnry 
people, it in ahnost as certain that it dis- 
appeared ao long ago as to he no longer 
even a mcmor\'. The prrs-rnt divisi.ms 
seem to have liad an entirely ditferent 
fleneris, and may repri>Hent original vil- 
Iniro settlement^! in their old homes, a 
8urmi.'*e rendered more probable by sur- 
vivals of marked diale< tie diffen*nces. 
As it is now some 70 yeni> sine o th>M' h< .lo 
tribe camped together, the buciai blruu- 



ture having liccome further demoralized 
in the meantime by cholera, wars, and 
intennixturc uith the Sioux, the exact 
number and order of these divisions is a 
matter of dispute, even amoog their own 
old men. n'rtiougti all«greeoii the prill* 

cipfcil names. ' , 

The list given Ix low, although subject 
to correction, is teased on the best ron- 
sensus of opinion of the southeru chiefs 
in 1904 as to the names and order of the 
divisions in the circle, from the s. entrance 
around by s., w., and n. to the starting 
point. Tne name forini* vary consider- 
ably as f|[iven by different individuals, 

firomtblyin accordance with former dia- 
(H'tif differences. It is e\ident that in 
some inst&tices the divisions are older 
than tlieir existing names: 

(1) Ifrr'qs' ii:'-;> ilHx (sing., Ilevlq.s'- 
nl'pa), 'aortas closed, by burning.* All 
authorities a^rve that this was an im- 
|>ortant division and canie first in the 
circle. The name is said to have origi- 
nated from several of the liand in an 
emerj^eiu'v, having onc-e made the anrta 
of a buifalo do <luly ii* a pipe. Oriimell 
givra this story, and also an alternative 
one, which renilere it 'small windpipes,' 
from a choking sickness sent as a inmish- 
ment for offending a me<licine waver. 
The nam^ however, in its etymology, 
indicates something clooed or shrivelea 
l)y burning, although it is also true that 
tlie baud has a beaver tabu. The name 
is sometimes contracted to ffefl'tjmi, for 
which Wt'e be^ ti of I^ewis and ( "lark':4 
Journals (Clark, 1804, ibid.,!, iwo, 1904) 
seems to he a ba<l misprint. 

(2) .W>l^r,/'i (sinvr.. M6ls), 'flint poo- 
pie,' from moUo * Hint ', apparently having 
reference to an an-owiKiint (Fetter), pos- 
sibly to the parrcnl medicine-arrows. For- 
uierly a large division said to have iKjen 
the nucleus of the Cheyenne trilK% and 
hence the Pzltslstiis proper. The Arrow- 
men of (t. A. Dorsev. Now neatlv extiutl. 

(3) WuUapiu (sing., Wtl'tap), a Sioux 
word (tt'dtaj)) meaning 'eaters,* or 'eat'. 
A small divi.»jion, i)erhapsof Sioux admix- 
ture (cl. (>' -ill'/. <■.■<) . S<ime authorities 
claim this division as an of^oot from the 
mvhaita'nio. 

(41 IL'nhnitd'nio (sing., ITevhaitan), 
'hair men,' i o. 'fur men'; so called 
because in eerly day«j they ranged farth- 
est ti » the s. w., remote from the tradera 
on the MiHsouri, and continued to wear 
fur robes for every-day u«»e after the other 
bands had adopted s-troudin.r and caliiroes. 
A probable exyOanation. advance*! by 
Grinnell, is that I Ik- luone refi-rH to rof)€a 
which they twiste«l from the long hair of 
the buifalo for use in rapturing ixinies 
fn>m the tril>es farther s. They formed 
tlie advaiici- of ffic emigration to tlie 
Axkaiisati about 1836. hence the uame is 
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frequently need e y no nym ooB irlth 

Southern Cheyenne. 

(5) Oi^riinnmi (sing., OI'vimia), 
'scabby people*; ol'ri 'acabbj',' rnana 
*band/ 'people' (Petter); a(-(^>nling to 
another authority, 'hive |x?ople.' An off- 
shoot of the licvhaita'mo (no. 4). The 
nameori^nated about 1840, when a hand 
of the Ih'vhaittt'nio.untlera chief known 
aa Blu« Uorae, became infected from bay 
ing naed a mangy bnfUo hide for a aaddle 
blanket. Tiny ^nvaine later an ini|K)rtant 
diviaioo. Ae(*ording to Grinnell (Social 
Organiaation, hK)5 ) the name is also ap- 
plic'i as a nickname to a part of the Xortn- 
ern Cheyenne on lower Tongue r., **be- 
caoae, it is said. Badger, a principal man 
anJ'tnj; them, had a skin di»ea»«e." 

(t») ilWKjmrUi'nin (ning., HlHfometu''n), 
* ridge men/ referring to the ridge or 
lon£» eln{>o of a Another offshoot 

from the iievhaitu^uio. The name in 
iaid to haveorifdnaled from their prefer- 
ence for mm[iinfr n\\<m rvV^v>, !>tit more 
proijably from having formerly ranged 
chieflf K. of the upi)er ArkaiiHa><, in that 
portion of { 'olorado known to the Chey- 
enne a** tlu! " ridge country," or, acc«>ni- 
ing to another authority, from habitually 
ranging u|K>n the 8taktxl plain, in a88«x-i- 
ation with the Comanche. They were 
Bai<l to have originiite<l from wme II6v- 
haita'nio who intermarried with the 
Bntaio before the regular incorporation 
Cl tiiat tribe. 

(7) (7) ,smio (mug., Srtai), mean- 
ing nnknown. Form^y a dttrtinct tri be, 
but iiu'nrjKiraU-<l. AiTonliin.' f" tlii ir 
own statement the people of this diviiiiou 
oocnpied the w. of the Cheyenne circle, 
but otliffs put tlirin s., V. w., or \., the 
dijjcn;i>aiury proljably arising from the 
ilU!t Uiat they had originally no place in 
the t'irclo at all and \vtTi> \uA admitfod 
until ihe olil s'y-ti'm had fallen inlu(le<!ay. 
The w. glide i»i tln> Cheyenne circle, an of 
the interior of lln- tii>i, Iwiii:; tin- |)lac.- of 
honor, they would naturally claim it for 
themselves, although it is extremely OH- 
likely that the Cheyenne would grant it. 
Their true position HtH;mH to liave been 
in the X. w. part of the circle. 

(8) (hit/HjUrnik (aing., Oqt^n), 'bate 
shins' (?). 

(9) IWnovxi (ftin^., H6*n6w), 'poor 
people.' A small division, an o&hoot 
from the Oqtogttnfl. 

(10) MiUV'kolA (sing., MiL^I'kot), of 
doubtful mining, interpreted by Grin- 
nell as ' corpse m)m a scaffold,' or pos- 
sibly 'ghor^t lirad,' i. e. gray hair, but 
more probably (Mooney) from a root de- 
noting 'wrinkled' or 'dniwn np,* as 
applie<I to old ti|)i j-kins or old Imck^kin 
dresses; from this root comes mmtnkut^ 
*ciiclEet»' referring to the douhling up of 
the legs; the oune idea of 'skin dnwa 



up' may undtrlie the interpretation 
'corpse from a scaffold.' For some rea^ 
son, anparentiy between 70 and 80 yeaie 
ago, all the men of this diNnsion joined In 
a iKKly the Ilotjimitii'nio warrior society, 
80 that the two names became practically 
synonymous imtil the six iety name sup- 
planted the divi.<«ion name, which is now 
obsolete*, the llotdmitii'nio, with their 
families* being considered owners of that 
part of the circle originally occupied by 
tlic MasI"kot;1, vi/, next to the last sec- 
tion, adjoining the O'lnl^'sls (no. 11), who 
camped immediately n. of the entrance. 

(11) (rmVmU (sing., 0-iiiT'>THf.«) , 'rat- 
ers': the meaning of the name iii plain, 
hot Its origin is cfispnted* some anthori'- 
ti<>« ("laiTiiiii^ It as the name of an early 
chief of the divifiion. Cf. Wa'tapiut no. 
8. This was the largest and most im- 
I -nrtant <li vision in tho trilx' and now con- 
rttitnten the majority of the Northern 
Ch< \ < iiiit-, for which portion the name is 
thrn-iore fref|U«'ntly tmrd an a synonym, 
ik'ion* the trilx,' \va« divide<i they occu- 
pinl that iMirtion of the tribal drcsle 
imme«liat( ly n, of the r. entnim-e, thus 
conipl» tiri!4 the circle. Aitt-r the separap 
tion thi ir m xt neighl>or8 in the Circle^ 
the Masl"kotil, alias ilotamitii^nio, were 
cousidenMl a.H the last <liviHjon in order. 

Other names, not commonly reoog^ 
ni7.e<l as divisional namt^, are: 

(a) Mfx{tavhaUd'niu, 'black men,' 1. e. 
•Ute' (sing., M(Kjt;ivhaitiin). To the 
Cheyenne and most other Plains tribes 
the Ute are known as * Black men' or 
'Pdack ]>fo|.lf.' A Miudl band, apj^ar- 
ently not a rect^uixod division, of the 
same name is stillrepresrated atnongthe 
SonflMTM Clii-ynnii', aiid, a< rordiiii; to 
(iriimeli, also atnoug the^iortheru Chey- 
enne. Thev may be deseende<l from Lte 
captives' at i<l ]>rrhapa coDstitoted E regu- 
lar tnlr.il division. 

( b ) Sd*lniimAHa, ' bear |)eople ' ; a small 
liaii'l ainmig the Soutlu rii Chryenne. 
taking its name from a former chief ana 
ih 't n cognised as properly oonstitQting a 
division. 

(c) Anjik/m-lnlj!, 'narrow nose-bridge,' 
a band of Kioux admixture and of recent 
origin, taking its name from a chief, 
projK'rly name<l Broken Disli, but nick- 
named ' A nskowlnls. Tluv separated 
from the O'njT'sts on account of a quarrel, 
probably, hs Grinnell states, a dispute as 
to th. guardianship of the sacred buffalo- 
hoat^l cap, a stolen horn from which is now 
in ]>osscssion of one of the band in the 
S. They are reprejH'iit^'d among l)oth the 
Northern and the Southern Cheyenne. 

(d) Fi'nfitpdf 'Pe'nate'ka' {Coroan- 
clif). This IS not properly a diviHi<)nal 
or even a bond name, out was the con- 
temptuous name siven by the hostile 
Cheyenne in 1874-75 to the •*fiiendUes," 
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under Whirlwind, who reuiaineti i«Lssive 
near the agency at Darlington, in all union 
to the wt'll-kriuwn readinepwof the IVua- 
teka Couianclie to sell their Hervice^i ati 
scouts against their own tribeamen on the 
plains. 

(e) Mdhoyniit, 'red tipi'; this name, 
in the form Miayuma, ' nnl hnl^'i s.' is 
erroneously given in the Clarke Aih., in 
possession of Grinnell, as the name of a 
band or division, but is really only the 
name of a heraldic tipi belonging bv 
heredity to a family of the Hd'nowa di- 
visiun, 'now living with the Southern 
Cheyenne. 
(0 H'itopoM'f (W6hkpoto!t, Grinncll). 



'wliitt' wiilf 



A nnincrous family 



group tuking it.s name I'runi a note<l eom- 
mon ancestor, in the southern branch of 
the tril»e, who died alwnt 1H45. The 
name literally implies sr>niethin^ having 
a white and frosty apfiearanr. , a-^ hide- 
BCrapinp* or a leaf rov«Med with lnK>'t. 

(g) Totc'nuana { Tutoinmnah.i irinnell), 
'backward i»r shy elan,' a modern nick- 
name aj>plie<! by the Nortliem Cheyenne 
to a banu on Tonj^ue r., "be^-ause they 
prefer to camp by Uieinaelvea'' (Grin- 
nell). From the same rm>t comes Mn. 
'crawfish,' referring to its going back- 
wanl (Petter ). 

(h) Black Lodae». A local designation 
or nickname for those Northern Cheyenne 
living in the neighlxirhooij of I^me IXvr 
" because they are on friendly terms with 
the hand of Crows known as Black 
Lodges" (Grinnell, ibid. ). 

(i) Ree band. A local designation or 
nickname for those Northern Cheyenne 

livingalKtut KowbudiT., brcaiix- among 
them there are several men who are re- 
lated to the Rees" (Grinnell, ibid.). 

(j) V,ll,„r ]]',,!/ honil (Cnl})ert<nn. 
Jour., ItfdO). From another reference 
this is seen to be only a temporary band 
desiirnatioii from a t hief of that iiam<'. 

( k ) ll'ilj-hn ' (I IhiiuI (Cullx;rt.»ou, Jour., 
I80O). I*rol»ably only a temtwrary local 
designation, prrbaps m>m a cnief df that 
name ( .Mouney ). 

The Warrior i ^rjanization (.\V<'/*/iu, 
'warriors,' *.«oldii't>' ; sing., Xuta-i 1 of 
the Cheyenne is jira< ti« ally the .sime as 
found ainonK the Anipaho, Kiouu, and 
n\mi other Plains tril)es (see MUUury Oo- 
ci'tiff), and consists of the following 6 
societies, with |H)Ssibly one or niore 
extinct: (1) llotjunitjk^nio, 'dog men'; 
(2) Woksfhitiinio, '(kit) fox men,' 
ali.is Mots('>nitanio, 'ilint men'; (.'i) 
Hl'moiy^KiIs 'i»ointed-lance men* (Fet- 
ter) or'Ot»mi-nftt*^in, 'covote warriore'; 
(4) Maholilv;;>. T.'d shiVld.' alias Ho- 
t6ana'tqiu, 'buffalo bull warriors'; (5) 
H{m<tan6his, 'bowstrintr (men)'; (6) 
Hotom-Imsaw'. 'cni/y do.--.' Tln< la-t 
society is of modern origin. Beaidetf 



these the meraljers of the council of 
44 chiefs were scjmetimee considered 
to constitute in themselves another eoci* 
ety, the Vl'hiyo, 'chiefs.' Theequivalent 
list given by Clark (Ind. Sign Umg.), 
omitting No. 6, is Dog, Fox, MiMlicine 
Lance, Bull, Bowstring, and Chief. There 
seems to have l)een no fixed rule of 
precedence, but the iiot^mitii''niu, or 
** Dog soldiers " as they came to be known 
to the whites, acqnire<l most pKMninence 
and distinctive character from the fact 
that by the aoceesion of the entire warrior 
force of the Mju><I"kota division, asalready 
noted, they, with their iaudliee. took oh 
the character of a reiarnlar tribal division 
withaplace in tlir tribal cinh-. From 
sidieequent inc«)rporation by intermar- 
riage of nnmerous Sionz, Arat^aho, and 
other alien eleiuftit-' tfirir conn^'ction 
with their own tribe w as correspondingly 
weakened, and they formed the habit of 
caniping apart froni tlx- otlnTH and acting 
withthe Sioux orasaa indejHMKii'iit lK>dy. 
They were know n as the n)ost aggressive 
of the hostiirs until defeate<l, with the 
loss of their chief, Tall Bull, by Gen. 
Carr's forces in IW^. 

Coni^nlt Clark. Ind. Sign Lane, (arti- 
cles, Cheyenne and fcsoldier), iKSo; Cul- 
bertson in Smithson. Rep. is.'^o, ih51; 
Dorsev, The Cheyenne, Field Cobunb. 
Mus. f*ubl., Anthroj). sit., i \, n<js. 1 and 2, 
19()5; Grinndl, various letters ami pnb- 
lishe<l jMipers, notably Soi ial Orir. of the 
Chevennes, in Proc. Intt rnat. Cong. 
Americanists for m)2, Havden, 
Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 18t>2; In- 
dian Treaties, eils. 1R37, 1873; Lewis 
and Clark, Fixpe*!., varionstHlitions; Mar- 
gn*, Dik'ouvertes, 11, lb77; Maximilian, 
Travels, 1843; Moonev (1) Ghost Dance 
Keii^Moii. 11th Kep.' B. .\. Iv, 1H«»6, 
(2) Calendar Hist, of the Kiowa, 17th 
Hep. B. A. E., 1898, (3) Cheyenne MS., 
B. .v. E. ; R<'|M»rts of ti)e Conuni-sioner 
of Indian Affairs^ War Deut. Kec. of 
Engagements with Hostile Inds., 1882; 
Williamson in Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll. 
I, 1872. (.1. M.) 

4-^vl«.«li^tiBHiiuL — Long, Ezped. Rocky Mli^, 
n. Ixxxiv. 1K23 (HMatm imme). Bahakoda.— 

M«Mmt'y in 14th Itep.B. A. K . lK<«i ctitriped 
Arrows': Caddo name). BlMk-arm>.— Ixinfc, op. 
elt., I, 466b 1828 (evidontly lui orn>r fr.r "cut- 
nnns,' oneof the rentMlrinK.t of tlie triiwl sign). 
OMaal.— OfflMy, Omec- MS.. viK-nb.. B. \. Y... 1S.S3 
(Owige oaniA. <*-=fii. ^=<1h, i. c. ShiulhAnl). 
OahiaiMu— Doiwy. Oriha MS. Diet.. H. A. E. 
(Otiiaha and Punka UAme: prun. Shiihi(:-<1ha). 
OayiaL — Dorsey, Kansa MS. vwali., B. A. E., 
l.H.M-2 (KansH name; nmn. ShnyAnti. Gbaa. — 
\a .«nlk' (ItWOi In Margrv. IXV.. n. M. 1H77. 
Cha^yenne*.— I't^rrin <lu fju". Voy.. 307, 
Chkienne. — \Villiam«< :s in Miiiii. Hi>t. Pw. Coll., 
\. ."»•'•, 1>^TJ I L'jvi II H-4 II Krt iu-li f'-riii). Chaoenne.— 
\vi-. TniM 1-. ].'>. Wn>. Cbawa». — .S-hin .It nift, 
lnd.Trilte>, i. IV'S 1- 1. Chayenne.— Clark ( 1S4>4 ) In 
Lewis! nnrl riark .1. nr 1 , !7'., l'.»04. Cheyenner — 
Cn-iH MW) in S< h«>.h raft, In. I I rit« s, ni.f,<)'.4, iKVt. 
Chian*.— !!<*n. Kx. I>oc. W. 1 •111; ,l«t s.-k-*., 
iiSSL Ohin.— Lowls and Clark, Travels. 35. 1806 
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(French mime). Chiennet. — Unickcuridge, VicwH 
of La., 77. isi'i. Choaenne,— Ki'^hf r, New Travels, 
26. Cbyaanet.— Lt'wis and Clnrk, Jour.. 

IMO. Chyaa».— Imii^flKTtv (1.h;{7i in H. K, I'm-. 
276, 25lh Coiiff., 2d .ses.-.. 20. IKiS. Chvennei.— 
Lc'wN und Clark. Travels. 3-">. IHW. Ohynne*.— 
Am. St. Papers, iv, 710. iKil. Oien.— Clark (InHj 
In Ix'Wis and Clark Jour., i, 2:». 19(M. Out 
wriiU.— KurUm, City of .«alnts, Ibl, 1X61 (in- 
tended (IS an iiiti rprftation of the trllxil .'iiirn J. 
Dof Indian*. —Clark \\Hn, in Lfwi.s and Clark 
Jour, I. 17.S. IWM (on p. 189 he sw-aks of ihv 
Cblen (Cheyenne) or Dok Inds.." from tonfu.vion 
with the trench ehien, '<1ok'). Doc nation.— 
Qatm, Jour., 63, 1H07. D«It*I'it*fc — Moonev in 
Mth Rep. B. A. E., 1023. 1896 (pmi>er tribal name). 
0«Ua](hi.— Ibid. (Kiowa Apache nami-). Hlt- 
M'aa.— Ibid. ('Mwrred people': Arapaho name, 
■liW.,H1tiit). Muh'-po-A*.— Hayden.Ethnug. 
and Phllol. Mo. VaL, 402. 1862 (Crow name). 
Iteli-lMldpd^L— MaxliDlHan. Tnvels. ii. 2S4. 
ua»-tt (Hidatsa name). It4iuif(-m.— Long, 
Ezped. Rocky Mts., ii. Ixxxlv, IMMnidatfla 
name). Itiai'n*.— Moonev. Cheyenne M.-^ , TJ. .\. 
E„ 1904 (' warred jicople': ii\so jntdjti'ua, .Vnipaho 
name: »inir., lUsi'). I-ti-«u-pu-d.— MatthewH, 
XUuiog. and Pbilol. Hidatw, KiO. 1877 ( xtMXted 
•mnr qniUs': from £((wu. arrow quillH: }>u;>, siiot- 
Md: Hldataa name; f=Hh). It-iu-ahi'-na.— Ilay- 
d«o, Ethnog. and Philof. Mo. Val., 326. 1862 
('■eaired people': Arapaho name). Ka'neahei- 
wartsIk.—Orinncll quoted by Mbooey in 14th Ken. 
B. A.K.. 1023, 1806 C people witih ■ language Bunie- 
what like Crec': Cree name: Ct KanUtaviMh, the 
AntiMibo). Vaaoalln-katoUkL— Mooney, ibid. 
(Kiehai name). Vieto'Mkwati-Mai'U.— Ibid. 
(Wichita name). MmnM.— Ptmentel, Lenguaa. 
II, Si7, 1865 'given an a Comanche division, but 
eridently intende<l for PitKannvo). Piciaivo.— 
Mooney in I4th Rep. B. A. E.. 102.3, ISftt'xShoefhoni 
and Comanche name: 'striped arrows." from 
prifla ' arrow." mito • striped ' ). Pah-kah-aah-vo.— 
(teiMjw. .'^nake or Siioahonay Vocah., 9, 1868 
(Shoshoni name). PaikaaaTcw.— Burton, Citv of 
i-^aints, l.'d, 18t;i (erroneou.sly interpreted from 
the iriljul sitrn as •cut wrists'). Paikasdooa. — 
Bluckmore in Jour. Krhnol. KtM\ I/>nd., 1.307. 1869 
(for I'jiK'iln.ivo, and erroiieon!»ly Interpreted from 
the trilial sign tu* ' eut wrixt.s ' ). P4 ka na vo.— ten 
Kate, ,'^> iionymie, 9, 18,hi i • fl<Vhes neinte.s.' 
i-alU-il \>y the (Vtmanche, who know lln-in alv> a.s 
Si'-H lui vo). Pa-ka-na-wa.— Ibiil., 8 (Cte name). 
8a-hi'-ye-na.— Kigsrs-DorM-y inCont. .\. .A.Kthnol., 
VII, 440, Hixi I Yankton .'^iou.x name, indii Hting a 
• people speakiuK au alii'ii luii^juaue,' from rfd-i-rt, 
irua. " to sjM-ak a strjiiit,'.- I>iiii,'iiai.'e,' i<\-i ii-j)i, 
'a |Mrei(;n or lUikiiKu u l.int;u;ii;, ■; _sh: mi is a 
diminutive .sutlix, whii h tucoim s tn in the Teton 
and ilfiR in the Sante.- diaki ti. 8a-(-k'o + t.— ten 
Kate, op. cit.. 10 I Kiowa name), Siiko'ta. — 
Mooney in 14th Ren, B. ,\, K , lirjH. ]s-.»f, , Kiowa 
name; sing.. Sak'6aal i. Saoyns, — I )e Siuet, Mis- 
sions, 284. 1848. 8a-8i«-e-t**, —Clark, In<l. .'^ign 
Lang., 99, 1885 (given a<* their owti luinie, prop- 
erly DzltM'ista.s). Sayenafi.- I . It-. h. i, Shawnee 
Mi^,. B. A.E.. 1879 (.Shawnee uainr: sjni^., .■^aven). 
fc a r red-Arma. —.Sage. Sc-enes in K'H-ky .Mtv, 92, 
1M6 (from miointerprettition of the trihal .sign). 
Ilbafiue,— Dumenech , Dcwri.*, ii, 'iiK>, I860, 
■■■■■■imi,— Carver, Trav., 50, 1796 (improperly 
noted aa a Sioaz band and distinct from the 
**Selll«ns"). MlaMMMe.— Williamson in Minn. 

Soc Coll., 1, 297, 1872 (mi.Hquttting Carver). 
Miaai.— Carver, op. eit (improperly noted as a 
aioux band and distlnot teaok the "^hianese ") . 
WkL^ — Gatachet, Kaw MS. voeab., B. A. E., 
1878 (one Kanaa name). Bluicen.— Culberteon 
In SnUthson. Rep. I8G0, «6, M5l (miicprlnt for 
Shayen). 8ha-hS.— Orlnnell, infn, 1904 (Paw- 
nee name). 8lia4<aiL — WiUiamaon. op. cit., 
299 (San tee Biouz name denoting a 'people 
apeaklng an alien language,' especially Uie 
C heyenne, and equivalent to .Sha-i-e-na, the 
Vail Ivtoii Sioux form; pf >pl.Mifl)x ). ShaiV-la.— 
Havden. Ethnog. and I'hilol. Mo. Val.. 274, 18<^;2 (so 
called by Home Sioux: thi.^ ia tbe Teton Sioux 
form), Sha-i-e-na— Wil!larns,)n, op^ Oit,, 299^ 
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1872 >Yankt(m .Sioux name, applied to people 
j-peakiiitf an alien language, particularlv the 
Cheyenne. Hayden. up. . it , 274. ha« .<hai'-en-a; 
Hiwlire. tield notes. H. ,\ 1, , has .'ihalena for their 
Tao- PueMoname . Bharaa.— Hayilen, op. c it., 
-71. 8har'-ha.— Lewi.s and Clark,' Travels, a'). 
1806 (incorriH-tly given as their own natne, but 
properly from the Sioux form. Clark, isai, hms 
••Sharha (ehlen>, the village on the other side: 
We lice skcu m iiien . th>' \ iKuK'ers oii this siile,*' 
as itiinij,rh tlu re were (hen two pniicipal hands.— 
Lewi.s and Clark .liairuals. i, I'.IO. I'.MM i, 8har> 
■baa. — Ilaydeu, op. eil., 271, Shaway*. — I>e Smet, 
Letters, X\, 1M3, Shawhaya. — Hrurkeiiridge, 
Views of La.. ■.W, 1S1,'>, iShayen.— (iat.vi hct. Fox 
M.S.. B. .\, K,. 1SS2 (Fox name). Bhiyenna.— 
Gat.sehet. Kaw Ms voi ah.. K, \. V... 1878 (another 
KaUKananiei. Bheyen. i . ii- lic(. l onkawe M.S., 
B. \. E.. l'^^^l iToiikaua iiauir . Bheyennea. — I)e 
Smet, L»-tt.rs, \:\, \\\:\. 8hian, -Irvinvj, Ind. 
SketcheH, li, 146. IKt). Shiii'navo.- Moonev in 14th 
Rep. B. A. E., 102:1, 1,h96 (another Comanche name 
for tbe Cheyenne, probably a derlvati<m imm 
theircommon name). Shiaaaea.— Snelling, Tales 
of Travel, 100. 1830. ShUriah.— <iattichet. Wiehlui 
M8., A. £.. 1879 (Wlehita name). Shii'da.— 
Mooney op. cit. (anothw Wichita name, probably 
a derivaaon from Chefenne). Shieae. — Wil- 
liamson In Mten. Hirt. See. Coll., i. 296, 1872. 
Shiennra. — MaxtmUlan^ Tiavela, 389, 1848. 
81iieiia.-Willlam«»o, op. cit. thi-yi.— Morgan 
in N. Am. Rev., fiO, Jan., 1870 (given aa filoax 
name). Shiyans.— Ibid, (given aa 8loax name). 
Bhowaya.— Domeneeh, Dtwerm, li, 60. 1860 (for 
Shaway, etc.). Bhyaaaea.— Gallatin in Tnma. 
Am. Ethn<.l. Soc.. ii, 104, 1848. BiaaAoaa. — 
Garcia Rejon in llmentd, Lengoaa, II, 347, 1866 
(for Shiiinavo). 8i'-a-aa^.— ten Kate. Byn- 
ouymie, 9. 1884 (one of thenamea by which tbe 
Comanche know them, given a-t meaning • pltunes 
pelnte**,' but evidently another form of their 
popular name). Tae-Ua-taa' — Ibid., 8 (=*noua, 
nou.s autres': their own name). 

Cheyenne, Horthern. Tfie popular dee- 
iprnation for that part of the Cheyunne 
which coiitiimcd U) nuigealonjj the'ui)j)ep 
Plattt! alter the rest of the trilnj (Southern 
Cheyenne) lia<l jiermanentlynioviKl down 
to Arkan.sjLs r., alM.ut 18:5-"). 'They an- now 
settled on a reservation in Montana. From 
the fact that theOmisis division (q. v.) 
is inof-t numerou.« amnnjr them, the (eriii 
is frequently used hy the fciouthern Chey- 
enne a.s synonjrmous. (j. m.) 
JIp_PCT Qbafenaai^-Cnater, Life on tbe Pliana. 88, 

Cheyenne Sioux. Possibly a loo.ee ex- 
prt'swion for Ciieyeiiue River Sioux, i. e., 
t he Sioust on Cheyenne Ri ver res. , S. Dak. ; 
but more probably, t onsiderinj; the date, 
intendtni to desi^iiate thowe Sioux, chieU y 
of the Oglala division, who were aceiLs- 
tomed to associate and intennarrv with 
the Cheyenne. The term oec urs in Iiid. 

Aff. II, \im. (j. M.) 

Cheyenne, Sonthem. That part (»f the 
Cheyenne which ranged in the s. iK)rtion 
of the tribal tt-rritorv after lH;i5, now per- 
manently iiettled in Oklahoma. They 
are commonly known as 86won ' nouth- 
erners' (from sinr6u, 'pouth'), l)y the 
Northern Cheyenne, and sometimes aa 
Hevhuitanio, from their meet nuroerong 
divieion. (.t. m.) 

B»«a44a«i-e.— Hayden, Ethnog, and l-hilol, ,Mo. 
yai., 290, 1802 (evidently a mis|.rint tor Sowon'- 
M^*!?* 'wpthem men •). So'wini*.— Mooney in 
14ttlBcpbB.A.S.,]09^ IMB. 
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OMjinjt ('bafialo call'). A subgens 
of the Arnknwa, the Buffalo gens of the 

Iowa. 

TMjria'-7*.— Uuncy In 15tb Kep. ti. A. £.. 23y, 1897. 

Inlalw (Ghehaw). A common Cnek 

town name. The earliest on record, 
Chiaha, vinik'tl by the De Soto expedi- 
tion in ir>40, has been identified as on 
the lower Chattahowhee, in the iniine- 
diate vicinity of the later imjM)rtant 
town known coiunionly asChehaw, alx>ut 
the year 1800, near the present Columbus, 
Ga. A third town of the name was lower 
down, on Flint r., and was con8idere<l a 
Seminole settlement. Still another of 
the name, belonging to the Upper Creeks, 
may have been on Upper Cx>oea r. in n. 
Georgia. (j. m.) 

Aehlha.— Jeflerys, Am. Atlii>. 7, 1776. AtcMm*.— 
U. S. In.l. Treat. (1827), VM. mi. Bif Chehaut.— 
8('hiK>kTitft. Ind. TrilM's, v, 2t'>.1. Xx^-'h Big Che- 
h»wt.—HiirnHrd (179:5) in Am. SUU- I'ap., IikI. Atl., 
I, 891, IKiJ. (on the ChntUhcxHhet- 1. Ch»hih,— 
Adair, Am. Ind..'2.i7, 1776. Ohe-uihuzi. — I'. Ind. 
Tn-at. (1827). 1837. Obearhau.— H. K. Ex. 
I>«x'. 27f., 24th Cong., 327. !>«<;. Che-ar-haw.— 
Sch.H.lrraft. Ind. Tribes, iv, 57N 1854. Ohe-au- 
h*u. — Hfiwkin.-»( 179y).Skcti h.tv:i. IW. Obeoawt.— 
HiirriM. Coll. o( Voyagi-K, il, 83.'>. nt*."). Cheechawt,— 
Drwkc, Hk. Ind.».. bk. iv. jy, IMs (on Flint 
r.: II f-niull tribe •It-strovoil in isi? by tJcortriii 
niililia). Cheehaw*. — MursK'. Keii. to Seo. War, 
30H. IhiJ. Chehau.— Swan (1791) in Sfhooloraft, 
Ind. TriU'j*. v, '2.'*'; lsV>. Ohehawah. — .*^'hoi)U'rHft. 
ibid.. IV, ft7.s. IKM. Chehawt.- Burniinl (179ai in 
Am. suite Tap., Ind. All.. I, aH2. ISf.'. Oliebawu- 
••cbe.— Ibid., 309 (evident iiii'i rint for "Che- 
haw. Imthe"). Chebew.— Tniwi ril ilJtW) in H. 
R. 000.274,2^11 Conk' ,2-1 Jl, IKtt",. Chiaha.— 

Gentleman of Elvii> IViTi in Fninh, Hi-t. foil. 
Ia\., It. US, iXH). Chiha.— rhilippciiiix. ninp nf 
EnKl. Col.. 17S1. China - Hi'-'lniH ( l-Ml Hakliivt 
8oe. tninxl.. Ivj, IK'.I. Irhmlia.— C,rtrriIii.«,so de \n 
VegH. Fla., lay, I7j;s. Iciaha. — Hhipp. Dc^^oto and 
Florida. 370. iw*!. Bolamsoo.— Vandem (l.v.yi in 
French. Hij<t. Coll. Im.. u, 247. 1H75. Thiaba.— De 
8oln map (IM3) in Harri!«H>, Di<«cf>v. .N.A.,(>44, 
1892. TToMrOhMhaws.— U.S. Ind. Treat. (1797). 69, 
1837. t«Uaka.-«udlMK>4lela V«fA,Fla.,l». 

1723. 

Chiaha. A town of the Crei'k Nation, 
Ind. T., on Verdigris r., n. k. of Wea- 
laka.— Gatschet, Creek Migr. Leg., ii« 

Tobiaha.— (i»it>« lu-t. ibid. 

Chlahudthi (Chiahu^Mi, 'little Chia- 
ha M. .\ fi trnier dependent settlement of 
the C hiaha, alx)ut 2 ni. w. of Hitehiti 
town, E. Ala. 

Ohc-aa-ho»-ob«.— HawkiiM (1799i. Sketch. 04, 1848. 
OUjihu'dahL— <iaiM« het, Creek Migr. Uti., i. 129. 
IfVM. Littl« ChehMU.— Swan (1791) in Bchool- 
crait. IikV Tni.^'s.T, 2tt, IDGBw Ilttl* QkSiihik' 

GatM'.ket. up. cit. 

Ohlakamiah. A Sqaawmish village oom- 

ninnity on a cn-ck <if the wiriie naiue,a 
tril'Mfarv <>i S |iunviiii-ht r.. IJrit. Col. 
Tcin kaiiiK. 111. I roul ill lup. Hnt. .\, A. 8., 474, 
19UU. Xcia qamio.— fioaa B. A. E., lt>H7. 

Ohiakaaetiott. Mentioned by a FVench 

traderas a tril>e of :V)0 w an iorfj, a.'j.Hx iated 
witli the AUImiuiu, Cauuikas (Kawita), 
Machecons (Creeks), and SoailcilaB (Sa* 
Muklit Pos.'^iMy flieC'reekn of Cliiaha, 
the (-ii(iin),; In-ing the niis<«i>elt ( rvt'k ifsti, 
'peot»le'; or, leHs likely, tiie Chickasaw. 
On the De I'lslemapof 1707 *'Chj«cante- 



aoo," which is probably the same, ia 
located much farther s. w., within the 

Cmldoan countn.'. See Bouquet, Kxj>ed., 
Smith's ed., 70,*176t). (a. s. g. ) 

OliaaakiaaM. — MeKenney and Halt, Ind. Tribes, 
n 1 . 79, 1 SM . Ohiaeaat«foua. — B. des LozidreK. Voy- 
HKc >\ la IJi.. 242, 1802. CbiahBMMii.—Boild toot- 
Star in tlie West, 126. 1^16. CbiokaaoMOVS.— School, 
craft. Ind. Tribes, iii. W>7. 

Chiaktel. A (niilliwaok village In S. 
Brit. Col.; pop. 43 in V.m. 
Tcia'ktK'l, — Inll-Tont in KthnoL.Surv. Can. .4,1902. 
Tyeachten.— run. Ind. Atl., pt. ll, 160, 1901. 
T«eaeht«n.-n>id., -i-iJ. I'.^cj. 

Chiataina. tChi^d-Uii^nOj 'knife ueo- 
ple ' ) . The Knife cUm of the pueblo of 

Taos, N. Mex. (f. w. n.) 

Chibaoainani i^JShibo u iutning, 'passage- 
way. — W. J.). A former Missisaujja vil- 
lage, hIho known m La Cloche, on Cloche 
id., in L. Huron, .s. of Manitouliii id. 

Obibaouinaai. — I>a <oill».>xiiiii'rc i ITtsi in N. Y.DOO. 
Col. Hlsl.. X. 183, 18.VS. La Cloche. —lbi<l. 

Chibaki^ A Yuit Iv^^kiino villas at 
Northwest cape, 8t Lawrence id., Bering 
sea. — Nelson m 18th Rep. B. A. £., map, 
1899. 

Ohioafla. Achieftownof the Chickasaw, 
sitnated, according to Halbert (Miss. 

HiHt. S(M-. Publ.. Yi, 452, 1902), 1 ni. n. w. 
of Redland, in Pontotoc co., Miss., in the 
16th oentary. Thiseettlementwas visited 

by the army of De Soto, who luadc it his 
headt|uarter8 during the winter of 1540-41, 
and whose chrontc^m describe it as ntn- 

ated f)n a hill and conHistin^' of tliatcli- 
roofed housew. In the fulluwiug spring 
the Indians, after n>|>eated attacks, suc- 
(XhhUmI in netting' fire to tlie town, and, al- 
though liiuilly n i»ul.>-ed, killed a nunilier 
of Spaniards and hornes. The day fol- 
lowing thi.^ <liHa.<er the Sikaniard.s moved 
to a spot a league away, where they built 
a temporary WUage which thev called 

Chieacilla, i. e., ' Little Chicava.^ 
Ohioapa.— Ranjel (1546) quoted by Oviedo, Hilt 
0«n.. I. 571. mi. Gnat VU1m« of tb« Ohiaka- 
•awB.— JelTeryii. Am. Allan, map 26, 1776. 
■iMwka.— Hennepin <I*iv7>, cited by Thwaltcs, 
Hennepin, n, 442. i*.«a 

Chicago (Satik, Fox, and Kickanoo: 
shikagua, 'skunk', A\\i\xhiknh)ht<j>, 'place 
of the skunk', an ancient name for the 
S. part of L. Slirhiirati, due, it iswiid, to 
u large skunk that oiu-e lived along liie 
8. f«hor»'M and w a.s kilknl in the lake by a 
party of fox hunters. — W. .1.). A Miami 
village on the^-ite of Chicago, 111., at the 
period of the earliest explorations in that 
region, 1670-1700. A trench document 
of 1695 makes it a Wea village at that 
timet X. Y. D(K-. C«.l. Hist., ix, t>19, 1H.V)). 
Situated on one of the routes to the Mis- 
sissippi, it wasaplaceof imiwrtanoe from 
an early date. It was the !*«'at of the 
Jesuit mission of St Joseph; Marquette 
and Joliet passed by it on their return 
fr«tm tbt'ir expIoRif i. n nf the Mi.«si.-i,«ippi, 
and Man^uettc hul^e^ueiitlv patftied a 
winter there. AUouez took the same 
roate in 1677, as did La SaUe on hia aeo- 
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ond journey, and Joutol and Cavelier 
were at Chicago in l<)H7-88, folio weil by 
Ij& Hontan the followinfr year. Chicago 
waHalt«othenaineof arhiefof the Illinois 
about 17:^5. See Iloffnian in 14th Uep. 
B. A. K., 238. 

Apk«w.— .St Vvfme (1699) iu Shea. Early Vov.. .Vi. 
1N>1 I apparently intended for ChlcaKo). 6hM«- 
fou.— Mcmbn'- (16H1) In Shea, Dlswuv. NHsh. R.. 
IW. 1WV2. Obaffacott.— D<>0. (.f 1695 iR X. Y. IUm: 
Col. Hu<t., IX. 619. IXV>. Ohefakou — Hontan 
(1708 ». New Vov., I, 231, 1735. Chekakou.— Ibid.. 
I, 135, 1703. Ohioaco.— Iberville il7(«) In Minn. 
Hist. .S<»c.C<)Il..i,341, 1H7-J. Oliioafou.— IVx'ument 
of 1696 in N. Y. »<k-. Col. Hist., ix, 627. 1K55. 
Ohicat*.— .St CVwme (16W t in Sht-a. Early Voy. 66. 
1861. Chicaf*.— ("ntghan (17t>5) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Hift., vn. 7H5, 1X56. Oliioacu.— St CoHnu'. op. 
Cit..51. ChioatTT.— Ibid . 69. Ohieaqw.— Ibid .M. 
OhiMfou.— Ibid-.ttK. Obikafo.— LaTour.nuip.17M. 
Ohikajoni.— I-a I'otherie, HUt. Anier., II. 316. 
1753. Chikafou.— .SI Ctmnv (lf.99) in .Shea. Early 
Voy., .56. IKtil. Chikacoua.— Oravler (1700». Ibid., 
llfr-117. Chikafu. — .St C«wmp. op. clt.. 61. Olii- 
ka«T».— Slun, Ri-1. Mlwion de Mi*t., 22, 1H61. 
Quadofe.— InKiuoi.sdee<l (1701) in N. V. Doe. Col. 
Hint., nr. 90H. 1«54. Quadojhe.— .lofforvN. French 
Dom. Am., pt. 1, map. 1761. 

Chioherohe. A former Cherokee settle- 
ment on War Woman cr., in n. w. Raban 
CO., Ga,; destroyed in the ReYolutionary 
war. (.1. M. ) 

Chiohigoae (seemingly cognate with 
Chippewa KbighiL tre, ' rattU»^Jnake'.— 
W. J.). A tril)e mentioned by Chej<- 
naye a8 living n. of L. Superior in 1697, 
an«l generally trading with the Knglinh on 
Hudson bay. They can not Ije id<'ntitii^ 
with any known tribe, but they were evi- 
dently A Igompiian. (j. M. ) 
Ohichifoue.— Ltt ("hi-^nave (1697i in .MHrKr\', I)t>o., 
VI. 7. ISH'.. Ohichicoueka.— La I'otherie. llixt. de 
TAmor. ii, 49. 175.1 

Chiohilek. A SiiuawmiRh village com- 
mnnitv on Hurrartl inlet, Brit. Cnl. 

Teitcile'FJt.— Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8.. 475. 

19Ut. 

Chichilticalli (Nahuatl: rfiirlnltic 'red,' 
ailli 'houHe': *re<l houni''). A ruine<I 
pueblo visiter! by Coronado's army on iti* 
journey toCilxilji (Znfii) in 154();'appar- 
entlv situated <»i) the < ii'.a, k. of the mouth 
of the San iV^lro, s. Ariz., prolmbly not 
far from S<jlomonsvilU'. Owing t4» the 
glowing account of the place given by 
Fray .Marcoe de Niza in the prece«ling 
year, Con»nado and hin followers were 
"much affected by weing that the fame 
of Chichilticalli was sununeil up in one 
tumble-down hf)u.><' without any r(M)f, al- 
though it apiH'annJ to have Ixhm'i a strong 
j>la«v at (*ome fornu-r time when it wsis in- 
habited, and it wai* very plain that it had 
been built by a civilized and warlike nu-e 
of strangern who ha<l come from a di.s- 
tance" (Caiitaneda ). Thesame writer al.'^^ 
Htat(>sthat it " was ff»rnH'rly iidial>ite(l by 
!>eople who had w|)iiratnl froru ('il>ola." 
Slany writers have wrongly identifie*! it 
with the prej»ent ('a.«a < irande. Sit* Ban- 
delier in .Arch. Inst. PafxTs, in, 17H, 
IWH); Hinlife, Coronado's Man li. iH^ni; 
Winj'hij), Ct»ronado Kxi»e<l., 14th Rep. 
B. A. E., IWMi. (f. w. H.) 



Obichleticale.— <'it5tnfleda (I59fi) In Temaux- 
Conipan>«. Voy.. i.x. 12, \XiH. Ohiehillioals.— Kern, 
map in .s<-h<)olcmft, Ind. Tribes, i v. 'SH, 1kS4. Chi- 
ohllta Oalli.— .laramlllo in Ternaux -ConitmnFi. 
Voy. IX.365, 1H3N. Chiohilti.— <iallHtin in TranH. 
Am. Ethnol. Sir;., II, Ixxviii. 1K48. Chichilticah.— 
Bandeller in Areli. IiiKt. Pajierx, i. 117. IH^l (mis- 
print). Ohiohilti-oal.— (iaiiatin, op. cit.. Ixix. 
Ohlohilticala.— i)Rilbv. America, 2»9. 1671. Ohi- 
chilticale.— roronailo (15401 in Hakluyt. Voy., 44»^ 
161K». Chichilticalen. — I>e IMsle. man Am. .s<'pt., 
1700. Ohichilticali. — Motn I'adilla. Hint. delaCon- 
quista, 113, 1742. Chichilti-«alli.— <iallatin. op. 
lit.. Ix. Cbiohiltio-Oalli.— .laramillo in Teniaux- 
ComjwuH. Voy.. IX. 3(». IfCV*. Ohichiltie.— Jara- 
inlllo ill I)<H-. liuH\.. XIV. SOI. 1870, Chichiltle 
AllL— Janimillo iinoted bv Bancntft. Ariz, and 
N. .Mex.. 40, 1KH9. Chichiticala.— Hevlyn. ("cwmoK- 
rai>hy. 96H. 1703. Ohiohiticale.— Co'ninado (1.540) 
in Kiunusio. Nav. et Viagtci, iii. 362( Fi, 16«;5. Chl- 

ehitt^ Oalli Jaramillo in Dor. InM., xiv. :i04, 

1M70. Ohiltioale.— Beadle. thidevelotHKl We«»l, 468, 
1H73. B«d HouM.— WallHi e in Atl. Monthlv, 219, 
AnK..lHW (or ('liit-hiiii alei. Red Town.— f>ome- 
nech. Deserts .N". A.. 1. 176. I««i0 («>r ChiehiltlL-alet. 
Roode HuiB.— tc*n Kate, Rvizeii in N.A.. 161. 1HH5 
(Diilch form). 

Chichinak. A Kaialigmiut Enkimo vil- 
lage on a small river flowing into Ktolin 
Htr., Alaska; pop. 6 in 1H:«), K4in 1H«H1. 

Ohechinamiut. — lltli CensiiR. AltiNka, 1('>4. IH93. 
ChichinaffamuU.— FetrofT. Rep. on Ala.«ka.5l. IHMO. 

Chichip^ Ontiptf (('hip]>ewa has Tlti- 

i>i-u-ulip(', 'curly-hea»l.' — W.J.I. A larire 
:*otawatomi village in \S^\H near South 
lii'ud, St J<^)sepli CO., Ind. (.i. M. ) 

Chichiveachio (probably from the na- 
tive term sigfiifying 'iH-aks' f rhir 'jilace 
of). A Tarahumare rancheria in Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — Luudioltz, inf'n, 1H94, 




CHICKAHOMmV MAN 



Chickahominy f from fC'rhirh-nham-niit/- 
uoinjli, 'coarse- |Hiund<'d corn jn'ople,' 
'hominy jieople'— Tooker; or from Tnhi- 
klhi'tmtn, a Jilaee nniiin, iiH'niiintr 'swept,' 
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'cleared,' and implying a clearing — 
Gerartl). A trilw of the Powhatan con- 
ftnlenu'y, formerly living on ('hicka- 
honiiny r., Va. It wan one of the most 
important triln* in Virginia, nmuberiug 
250 warriors, or i)erhaj)8 iKX) bouIh, in 
16<)8, and waH not ho directly under the 
control of Powhatan as the other trilnw 
over which he ruled. In 1613 they vu- 
tere<I into an alliance with the Knglish 
and a^ti^unied the name of Ta.sgautesnu.s 
(trie), or " Knglinhmen." In IWil) they 
were still estiumteil at 60 warriors, possi- 
bly 220 souls, but in 1722 were reporte<l 
to nuniber only alK)ut 80. Their last 
public n(jtice oc^'urs in this same year, 
when, in connection with the Pamunkey, 
they were named in the Albjiiiy confer- 
ence with the lro<piois as among the Vir- 
ginia triljes not to be molest^ by the 




CHICKAHOWNY WOMAN. (mOOMEv) 



latter. A mixe«l-bl<>«Hl Imnd nunil)ering 
al)OUt 220 still keeps up the name, but 
without regular tribal organization, on 
l)oth sides of Chickahominy r. in New 
Kent and Charles City cos., Va., with 
Wm. H. Adkins as chief in 19a5. They 
are on cU>se tenns of association with the 
neighlxiring bands of Pamunkey and 
Mattapony. On the origin and applica- 
tion oi the name con.«u!t Tooker, Algcnuj. 
Ser., ix, UHM>; (lerard in Am. .\nthrop., 
yii, 224, liH)5. (j. M.) 

Ohechohomvnies. — Smith, Work.s, ArbtT «'d.. Ixxv. 
IXKl. Checkihomwiiea.— Harrif, Vov.and Tniv., I. 
Kf^.lTOo. Chekithomanieft.— Ibid. Chtcahamaiiiai.— 
Smith (IC'.^ti. ViiviniH. il. Ifi. n-pr. isia. Chicho- 
minT*.— .\l)miiv c-onffrcn<-i' (IT/J) in N. Y. Dtx-. 
Col. Hi!<t., V, 673, 1S.V). ChickAbamani&s.— .^mith 
(HVJ9), Virginia, il. 'Jl, rt-pr. Chick*ha- 
mine«.— Stmchcy (ru. 1612), VirKiniii. r>l, 1M9. 
OhiokahominM.— Buudinot, Stiir in the Wvil, VJi6, 



Ohiekfthominyi.— Spotflwood (1712) in Vh. 
HiHt..SfK\ ColL.n.N., I. Hi", 1KW». Ohioiuihomoiiet. — 
JelT«'n4<>n ( 17H1 ) in SchiKdcruft, Ind. TrilH-s, v, 3<;. 
1H56. Chiok&homonie.— Beverly, ViririniH, 199. 
17-^2. Chik^hominjr.— .Martin, N. C, 1. 7M. IHW. 
T&AMuUuus.— Smith (16'J4K Works, Arlter ihI., 
.M5. ISM (• Htninfferx,' ' Engiishnu-M.' an adopted 
name). VttaMuitMouch.— Simmond.t (1612-24), 
Ibid.. 430. 

ChickamauRa ( Ts\kHma'g\, a word ap- 
parently of foreign origin and prol)abIy 
Shawnee, Creek, or Chickasaw). The 
name given to a band of Cherokee who 
espou-sed the English cause in the war of 
the Revolution and moved far down on 
Tennessee r., i^stablishing new settle- 
ineiit^^ on Chickamauga cr., in the neigh- 
lK)rh<KKl «)f the present ('hattau(H>ga. 
Umler this name they8<K)nl)ecame noted 
for their uncompromising and never- 
ceiising hostility. In 1782 their towns 
were dewtroywl by Sevier and CamplK'U, 
and they movetl farther down the river, 
establishing what were afterward known 
as the "live lower towns," Running 
Water, Nickajack, Long Island, Crow 
Town, and Lookout Mountain Town, 
Here they wert« continually recniiteil hy 
Creeks, Shawnee, an<l white Tories, until 
they were estimated to number a thou- 
san<l warriors. They continued hostili- 
ties against the Tennessee settlementw 
until 17l>4, when their towns were de- 
8trove<l. — Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 
54, 418, 537. 19(X). 

Chickasaw. An important Muskhogean 
trilje, closely relafe<i to the ('hoctaw in 
language and customs, although the two 
trilx?8 were mutually hostile. Aside 
from tradition, the eaflit-st habitat trace- 
able for the Chicka.Maw is n. Mississippi. 
Their villages in the iHth century cen- 
teretl alH)ut Pontotoc and Union i-os., 
where the headwaters of the Tombigbee 
meet those of Yazoo r. and its affluent, the 
Tallahat<-hie, al>out where the I)e Soto 
narratives place them in 1540, under 
the name Chicaza. Their main landing 
place on the Mississippi was at Chick- 
asaw Bluffs, now the site of Memphis, 
Tenn., whence a trail more than KK) m. 
long le<l to their villages. They had two 
other landing places farther up the Mis- 
sissippi. Adair, who for many years was 
a tni<ler among the Chickji.«aw and gives 
a full and circumstantial account of 
them (Hist. Am. Inds., 352-373, 1775), 
states that in 1720 they had four contigu- 
ous settl«*ments, and that the towns of 
one of these w«'re Shatara, Chook'heereso, 
Hykehah, Tuskawillao, and Phalacheho. 
Tw«) of the other settlements of which he 
gives the names were Yaneka, 6 m. lone, 
and Chookka Phaniah (Chukafalava), 
4 m. long. Romans (Florida, (>3, 1775), 
di>scribing their country and villages, says 
that they " livc nearly in the center of an 
uneven and large nitrous eavannah; have 
in it 1 town, 1 j m. long, very narrow and 
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irrejnilar; this thev divide into 7 [towns! 
hy the namen of Anialahta 'hat and 
feather,' Chatelaw 'copper town,' Chnka- 
falaya 'long town,' Hikkihaw 'stand 
Btill,* Chucalissa 'jfreat town,' Tuckahaw 
'a cert'n weed,' Ashnkhunia *re<l >;raj<H.' 
Formerly the whole wan inclosed in imli- 
sadoes." 

The warlike Chickasaw claimed other 
territory far beyond the narrow limits of 
their villaj^«. and extending; on the n. to 
the confluence of the Ohio with the Ten- 
nesHee. They also claime<l a largo area 
N. of the Tennesfee to the ri«lge be- 
twwn Duck r. and the Cuml)erland to 
the headwaters of Puck r. and s. to Chick- 
asaw Old Fields on the Tennessee, thence 
along an indeterminate s. e. line to the 
Mississippi, This claim wai* admitte<l by 
the Cherokee. According to Havwood 
and otherauthoritiesan outlying colonvof 
Chickasaw formerly dwelt on Savannah r. 
nearly op|>osite Augusta, (ia., but trouble 
with the Creeks drove them westward 
again. In 1795 the Chickasaw claime<l 
iMiyment from the Cnite*! States for the 
land on the Savannah thus «)ccupied. 

The Chickasaw were note<l from remote 
times for their bravery, indei»endence, 
and warlike disposition. Theywerecon- 
Htantly fighting with the neighboring 
triU^s; sometimes with the CluH taw and 
Crt'eks, then with the Cherokee, Illinois, 
Kickapoo, Shawnee, Mobilians, Osage, 
and (juapaw. In 1732 they cut to pieces 
a war party of Iroquois who had invade<i 
their countrv. They were constant ene- 
ndes of the Vrench — a feeling intensified 
by the intrigues of British tnulers an<l 
their hatre<l of the Choctaw who had 
entere*! into friendly relations with the 
French colonists. The Chickju^aw urge<l 
the Natchez to resist the French encroach- 
ments, and gave shelter U» them when 
driven from their home. They defeated! 
the Fn'n<'h at Amalahta in 17.%, at the 
Ixmg I louse and other |>oints, and baflle^l 
their attempts at con«|ue8t in the war of 
17:i0-40. They combined with the Cher- 
okee alx>ut 17ir> and drove the Shawnee 
from their home on the Cumberland, and 
in 17^9 utterlv rout<?d, at Chickasaw Old 
Fields, these former Cherokee allies. 

Their relations with the rnite<l States 
liegjin with the IIoi>ewell treaty in 17Hfi, 
when their lK)undar\'on the n. was fixe<l 
at the Ohio r. They l»egan to emignite 
w. of the Mississippi as early as 1S22, 
ami treaties for the removal of thos<» who 
remaine<l in their old wats were made in 
1X^2 and 1834. Hy the tre^ity f.f 1855 
their lands in Indian Ter. were definitely 
setiarat^Hl from those of the Choctaw, witFi 
wliich they ha<^l before Ihh'II include<l. 

In manners and customs they differwl 
little from their congeners, the Choctaw, 
the principal difference lieing the more 



sedentary habits and greater devotion to 
agricultural pursuits by the Choctaw on 
the one hand, an«l the more turbulent, 
restless, and warlike disposition of the 
Chickasaw on tlie other. Their tradi- 
tional origin is the same as that of the 
Creeks and ChfK'taw (q. v.), and is given 
in the so-calle<l "Creek migration leg- 
end" (see (Vefh). The Chicka'^aw aiw 
pear to have 8heltere<l and ultimately 
incorporattMl into their organization the 
small triln^ along Yazoo r., who spoke 
sulwtantiallv the same language. The 
Chickasaw language served as a medium 
of commercial and tribal intercour>»e for 
all the trilM's along the lower MiK<issi|)pi. 
Early estimates of population vary widely, 
those of the ISth century ranging from 
2,00() to nearly 6,0(K). According to 
Adair (op. cit., li^S) they had Ix^en much 




CHICKASAW 

more numerous than during his time 
(1744), one of the two divisions, the 
" Ix»ng House," numliering not more 
than 4')() warriors, indicating a population 
of 1,6(M) to jM'rsons. He gives no 

estimate of tl.e otherdivision, but a.*<sum- 
ing it to have l>een al>out the same, the 
population of the entin- tribe wa.s iM'tween 
3.00(> and 4,lX)0. Morse (Rep. to Sec. 
War, '.m. 1S22), though estimating the 
Choctaw at 25,000, gives the Chi<-kasaw 
|H)pulation as 3,625. In IS»)5 the esti- 
mated population was 4,500; in 15H)4 the 
official numU'r was given as 4,82(i, in- 
cluding mi.xed bhxMls. 

According to Morgan (Anc. Society, 
I(»3, 187K) the Chickasjiw were divided 
into 12 gentes, arrange<l in 2 plmitries. as 
follows: 

I. — Koi, Panther: (1) Koinchush, 
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Wild cat; (2) Hat^fiwhi. Binl; (3) 
Nunni, Finh; (4) Deer. II. — leh- 

panee, Spanish: (1) Shauee, Raccoon; 
(2) Ishpanee, Spaninh; (3) Min^ko, 
Rovii!; ( 4 'i I In^hkdiii. Skunk; (5) Tiinni, 
Squirrel; (ti) Hochunchabba, Alligator; 
(7) NaahoU, Wolf; (8) Chahhia, Bkck- 
bir.l. 

The list Kiven by Gibhe (Gatschet, 
Creek Migr. Leg., i, 96, 1884) follows: 

I. — Panther phratrv, Koa: (1) Koin- 
tchnsh, Wild cat; (2^ Fwh\, Binl; (3) 
Niinni, Fish; (4) Isni, Diht. II.— SiMin- 
IhH phratry, Ishpani: (1) Shawi, Rac- 
coon; (2) Inhpani, Spanish; (3) Mingo, 
Royal; (4) Hnskoni; (5) Tunni, S<iuir- 
rel; (»)) Hotchon tchapji, Alli^rator; (7) 
NaHhoba, Wolf; (8) Tchu'hla, Black- 
bird. 

Mingoe or chiefs conl'i ]ye chosen only 
from the "Spanish " ^'t nn, and were he- 
re<litary in tlit- female line. The name 
must formerly have been different or this 
rale mxud have been eetablisbed after 
the <"nniinir ''f tlie Spaniards. 

The following are the ol<l Chickasaw 
towns eo far as recorded: Ackia, Ama- 
lahta, AHhukhnma, Chatelaw, Chiica- 
lism, Chukafalaya, Chnla, Ilykehah, 
I^tcha Hoa, P'halachelis, Pontotoc, 
Shnt^mi, Tapoaa, Tuckahaw, Tiiskawillafl, 

Yant'ka. ( h. «. c. T. ) 

Ani -Til'kia.— Moonev in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 509, 
im) (riuTiikt't" immi': ninK.. Tnl'ksrtl Orickk- 
iftw.— Siinfi^uiti, Report. II, IK"^). Chrkaiha*. -^(u'li. 
Kt lilt Mi>«. on Mlw H . lH«;i. Cheka*»wi.— Iin- 
lnv . WVst. Terr.. 290 ChUoMM.— <;uH.«<>ffM. 
Mnpiif l*.S..17!M, Chicftta— fJontl. «>f Klviw(ln6") 
In Hiikluvt Sfxv Works, ix. >>I ISM. Ohioachaa.— 
Lh .H»ilk' (1<W21 in MHrgry. Ik-v., l. ,Vi8. 1876. Chi- 
oaehot.— rhativignprie (1736) in Schoolcraft. Ind. 
TriU-K, HI, rWi. IfCiS. OhioiJEMWs.— Schoolcimft, 
ibid.. 45. OhiouAa.— Morae, Htot Am., nuip, 
179H. OhkuM.— Cnigban (ITfiQ) In Proud, Penn., 
II, 397, ITW. OhiMMaaa*.— Alcedo. Die. Qcof.. 
t, 497, 1788. CUMiatM.— Barton, N«w View*, 
stlTlt, 1798. OU«Mon.— Mandillloa. Spect. Am., 
map, 17RS. OhiokMu.— French, Hliit. Coll. La., 
ni.2S7, 1861. OhiMwohawi. — Perrln du Lac., Voy., 
888, INOA. Ohioaia.— Bipdma<lMU in Smith. Cnl. 
ThM- Fla.. I. fi5, IHT)?. ChiohMU,— Rot>in . Voy . i\ la 
Louifilane, i. M. OhiahMMi.— MollhHiisi n, 

Roifon. I, 848. K^vH OhiohoMW*.— Imlnv. Wist. 
Terr., IS, 1797. ChichoahM.— 4;iiin«-lin (I7W) In 
Am. Stnto I'np . I ml AfT., i. iU. ls3-.». Ohicka' 
■*w».— N'tlfs ( ITtVtu in Miis> Hist. Coll., 4th s.. V, 
W9. ixfil. Cluck*»»*t. -I»')n»<'iici-li I icscrts. i. 1 10. 
IHGO. Chicketaw. — Frink MTt.H in HnwkiiM, 
Mi-wns.. 101. IM-V ChickeUw*.— Kot'ors. .North 
AnHTioii. 201. 176;'». Chicki»aw. — H«)llncrt in 
Joiir Ktlinol. Sor. liOml., ii, |s Chickka- 
»*h. -Itutnlitiot. .'^tHrintlu'W .-■ MM ]si,;, Chick- 
SM.—^ 'roKhiin (IT.v.ti in Kiiuiliimn. Wot. rn..H(i, 
IS,*)!. OhfekMW*. Hosmi 1 17M i. 1 niveN , l. »W. 
1771. Chicktha. — I'l iiliHlIow il7.tii in N H Hi-.t, 
Coll . I-! 7".i. Ivjt. Chiokahau. -XiN-^ iITi'^m in 
Miivv. |li;,t.("oll..-llliK.. V. SW. 1H«,1. Chi^aMiwi. — 
CHtcshv. Nut. Hist. ("nr.. II. X. 174H. Chikachai — 
VHtt-r. Mith., III. m>'K Cliikakaa.— Sli.ii. 

R.'lrtl. Mi^s. on Miss. F{., :ii, IM'.l. Ohikaaaha.— 
I'ri. lmnl. Phvs. Hist., v. lui. 1H17. Ohikaaaw*.— 
Pnikf. Ind. Chmn., -'Vx WM', Chikaaha.— ten 
Kate. U-i/iii in N. A., tO-J. Iss.", Chikitawa.— 
RoKon*. Niirfh Am<Ti( (i. 119. ITt^'). Chikkaaab. — 
Burton. Ne w Vitw^, xlvli 17'^ Chikkeaah.— 
Bon<lini«i .'~t»ir in the WVst, .' 'i Chikaah.— 
Trtnm r. .Narr.. 3J7, Chiquacba.— HontH>pin 

{\f,'^\, in Frt'tu-li, Hist. Cll. Iji.. I, -JOrt. 1W«. 
ia.— French writer (1761) in Mona. Hiat. 



OolL,^i..ix,4ai.lML Ohahwm.— Buchanan, 
N. Am. Inds,. IttTiaM. fXMM.~La Balle (1C79) 
lnMaigry,IMp., ii,4t.inT. CUuMp.— HeDnepln, 
K«w DiMOV., 141. 1888b JbMktf MK-4MidMt. 

inPn (Yttchi name; abUlevialsd tnu CUkamikd 
Ml-). OhikloMaw.— Latham. Opoflcula. 278, 188Q. 
Sicfoaa.— Ivi Salle (16H0) in Manmr. IMS;., I, 487, 
1875. Sloaoho.— Hennepin. New Diacov.. 152,1698. 
Sieaohia -Ibid.. :ni. Sikaeha.— Ibid., 162. 
Tchaktchtn.— GntMchet, inf'n (.Arapaho name). 
Tchicachaa.— BosHU. Truvflx I,a., I, 92, 1771. 
Toblkoao.— GiitMchct, Crei>k Migr. Leg.. II. 128. 1888 
(Creek name. pi. TrhicoMalKi ). Tei'-ka*«a'. — 
lK)n«ey, Kanm MS. vocab.. B. \. K.. is«2 (Kanaa 
nami-). Taohiohaa.— DuquLtine (17.>4) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hl.^t.. X. 263. iMx. Ti-ka'-jL— DorKey. 
Kwapa MS. vcx'ab., B. A. K., ls91 ( K wajiH name). 
Tai'-ka-c*.— DoP^v. Orngv MS. Vfx nh.. B. A. E.. 
1»<3 (()?«ge nann i. Tarkafl.— MtH»ney in 19th 
Rep. B. A. K . r*¥}, ittoo (Cherokee name. pi. Anl'« 
TsTksfi). TtIk-u-tu.-<;rrtyBon, CfMkMaTOcab., 
B. A. £., 1885 (Creek name). 

Ghi^aaaw Half Towb. Mentkmed as a 

Choctaw town in the report of the Ft 
Adams conference in 1801.— Macomb in 
Am. State Fap., Ind. Atf., i, 661, 1832. 

Chiekasawhay. A fornn-r Choctaw town 
which stood, according tu tradition, on the 
a. aide of Chidcaaawhay r. about 3 m. 
l>elow the present town of Kntcrprit«e, 
Clarke «"o., (la. It al.'<o ^rave itn name to 
a subdivision Ijetween Chiekasawhay and 
Buckatunna ra. — Halbert in Rep. Ala. 
Hist. Soc., Misc. Coll., i, 379, 1901. 
Ohiooaahay.—RomanR, Florida; 86. 1775. Ohiaka- 
■awhaTi.— Ibid., 73. Ohiokoaawko.— Ker. Travelii. 
881, 1816. TeUoaahao.— Jefferyi, French Dom. 
Am.. 135, map. 1761. Tnhtlraahai. — D'Anvllle, 
map (CO. 1782) dlKomed by Balbert in M lii. Hirt. 
8oc. Pabl., in, 867. S70, 190*. 

Chickasaw Old Fieldi. A place on the 
N. side of Tennessee r., opposite Chicka- 
saw id., aboat 4 ni. below Flint r., in 
s. E. MadiHon ro., Ala.; claimed! hy the 
Chickasaw as one of their ancient village 
Hites.— Treaty of 1805 in U. a Ind. Treat, 
lit). is;{7. 

Chickataubnt C house atire'). A MaK<«a- 
chust't sachem of the region 8^at Wey- 
mouth, Ma.'<8., whose enmity against the 
English wa.M early arou8e<l by their dep- 
redations on the tribal corhfiehls and 
desecration of his mother's grave ( Drake, 
IndP. N. Am., 107, 1880). In 1621, with 
several «»thiT rliicfH, he snbinitt«»<l to 
the English authority, and in 1631 vis- 
ited Gov. Winthrop at Boston, behaving 
''like i\u Kn-Ii<linian " In 1H:?2 h.' 
served ^^inst the I'equot and died the 
next year of smallpox. He was a man 
of note and influence. ( a. f. c.) 

Chickwit. A name of the weaktish 
( Ijntmi* Kjxiflenguf) fXiW iwed, acconling 
to Bartlett (Diet, of AiiioricanismH, 112, 
1877), in parts of Connecticut and Rho<le 
Island. Thta word, spelled also chirk- 
v'irk, rhnptrf, etc, IS £renemlly thought 
to be a fiirtlier vorr\\\^X'v*n oi i^nuleaqxu;, 
another name of this iish. Tnmibull 
(Natick Diet, 21, 1903) cites the forms 
cheqnit and rhecmit, and sujj^rosta a deri- 
vation from chohki, signifyinjr, 'spotted.' 
in Uie Maaaachuset dialect of Algon- 
quian. (a. f. c) 
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(AileolL Mentioned as a NaTsho set- 
tlement in 1799 (Cortez in Pac. K. R. 
Bep.. Ill, pt. 3, 119, 1856); but as the 
Navsho are not vill^rs, it is probably 

only a geographical name. 

ChiooneMez ^frum cfiiconenink, 'place 
of small turkeys.' — Hewitt). A vulaee 
of the Powhatan confederacy, formerTy 
about Wiseville, Accoinac oo., Va. It 
was nearly extinct in 1722. (j. m. ) 

OhiMMWu!— Beverly, Virginia. 199, 1722. Chis- 
•■UMiak. — Herrman xuup(1670) in Map;* to A* ■ 
OOmiMUiy the Rept. of tb« Comn*. on the Bdy. 
bet. Va. and M'l.. ifllS. 

Ohieora. The name given b^ the Span- 
iards at the time of Ayllon's visit in 1521 
to the (•«ML«t region of South Carolina, 8. 
of Edisto r., and to the Indians inhabit- 
ing it The name Gasabo, 8i]bse<^uently 
applied, inelude<l most of the tnl>es of 
we same i^on. Gatschet suggesta that 
the name Ohioora is derived trom the 
Catawl>a Ynrhi-kthr^; 'Yuchi are there, 
or over there,' but the connection is not 
very obviooe. The French form of about 
the «ame period, Chigonlii, han more the 
apt»earance of a Mu8khoj:ean word. Fon- 
taneda, about 1570, makes Chicora and 
Crista (Ivlisto) equivalent. The tril)ei» 
of this rwjion were pnictically exU.!rmi- 
nated by Spanish anu English clave hunt- 
ers before the close of the 17th century. 

(J. M.) 

Chlcor*.— Fontaninla (ca. 1570) in Ternaux-Com- 
pau<, Vuy., XX, 16, IMl. Ohiooria.— Oaroilawuide 
la Vega. Pla.. 4. 1TJ». Ohioonia.— Ayllon (m. 1521) 
tiiKited by 8hip», De Koto and Florida, 240, 1881. 
Ohifoola.— Laudonni^re (15(^2) in French, HUt. 
Coll. Iji.. n. «.. 190, lh69. Ohiquola.— yynjH. Hlrt. 

Ckicotitimi, Ttie name of a locality, 
the end of smooth navigation of Sague- 
nav r., Queltec, by which the l^ke St 
Jolin l)and of Montagnai^ was sometimes 
referred to (Jes. Rel. 16<il, 13, 1858). 
The French formerly had a mission of 
the same name on the riirht bank of the 
Saguenay. In 1S9S the ^lontapnait* of L. 
StJohn numbered 404 and resided on a 
raaervatim at Pointe Bleoe. ( j. m. ) 
llfcuiwIlML lettery. Fireneh Dom. Am., i, IS. 
ITSI. ObMosUataa.— Ibid. OhafOtttiaIa.-JeB. 
Rel. 1661. 14. isee. Ohekotttimimu.— BelliD. map, 
1755. Chakovtiada.— La Tour, map, 1784. Ohioon- 
ta«i.-Johnj«on (17M) In N. Y. Doc-. Col. Hist.. 
VII, 658, 1M6 (miiiprintj. Cliiooutixne.— Lordn of 
Trade (17fr4). ibid., 635. Chicoutimi.— Jes. Rel. 
16ol, 13, 1858. ChizoBtimi.— Johnson 1 17G4) in 
N. v. I>oc Col. HJit., VII. 664, 1856. MmtaCMia 
•f Lake St. Jiaba.<-43Mi. Ind. AS. Bcfk. 18M, pC I, 
185. 1886. 

CUettShatti (probably Creek eh&ia ehati^ 

* nd hi)U?^c>.,' referring to the cu^Jtom of 
daubing the hoaxes with reii clay). A 
former Seminole town n. of Tampa bay, 
in the so-called Chocochatee savanna, 
Hernando co., Fla. Accordingto Brinton 
it was one of the 7 Imnds into which the 
Seminole l>ecame divided after their sepa- 
ration from the Creeks, 

Ciuckuchttty. — IJnd<«y (1836) in H. R. Ooc. 78, 
'25(h Cong.. 2d m.i«.. 149. 1838. ObkMhattgr.— 
Dmke. Ind. Cbrao., ao», 18M. Cboakwklatta.— 



Pni^re In Morw, Rep. to Sec. War.Sll, 1R22. Cho- 
ooehattM.— CowperwHite. Atla^. ISfiO. Okoka- 
ohatti.— BrinU)ti. Florida Penin., 146,1800. Clha- 
ku-flkatta.— Morw, op. cit, 307. 

Chieatae. A former village, presum- 
ably Costanoixn. connected with Doloren 
mission, Ban Francisco, Cal.— Taylor in 
Oal. Fanner, Apr. 6, 1800. 

Chie. One of the two principal clans 
of the Chiricahua Apache, coordinate 
with the Deetehin dan of San Ckrlos 
agency, Ariz. 

OSl-a'.— Bonrlce in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, ut. 11&, 

Chief Joieph. See JoM^ph. 

Chieh. Among the North American 
Indiann a chief may l>e ^reiierally defined 
a-H a political olKcer whose distinctive 
functions are to execute the ascertained 
will of a definite group of persons united 
by the possession of a common territory 
or range and of certain exclusive rights, 
immunities, and obligations, and to con- 
serve their customs, traditions, and re- 
ligion. He excn ist H legislative, judica- 
tive, and executive powers del^^ted to 
him in aooordance with custon lor the 
conyH-rvation and promotion of the com- 
mon weaL 

The wandering band of men with tlieir 
women and cliiMrcn containn the sItu- 

5 lest t^pc of chieftaincy found among ttie 
mencan Indians, for such a ^up haa 
no permanently fixe«l territorial limits, 
and no definite social and political rcla- 
tioDH exist between it and any other 
IkxIv of jversons. The clan or gent<, the 
tribe, and the cunfe<leration present more 
complex forms of social ana political or- 
ganization. The clan or gena embracee 
several such chieftaincies, and has a 
more highlv developed internal political 
stmctore with definite land boundaries. 
The tribe is oonstitnted of several clans 
or pentcH and the confe<leration of sev- 
eral tribes. Among the different In- 
dian communities the soda! and politi- 
cal structure varie<l greatly. Many stages 
of social progress lay between the small 
band under a single chief and the intri- 
cate i>crinanent c(iiif<'d«"raf ion of highly 
orgaui/.e<l tribes, with i^'venil kinds of 
oflicers and varying grades of councils of 
diverse but intern'lated jtirisdictiotiH. 
With the advance in iK»litical organiza- 
tion political powers and functions were 
multiplied and diversitiiHl, and the mul- 
tiplicity and diversity of duties and func- 
tions re<iuire<l different gra<les «)f oflicers 
to perform them; hence various kinds and 
grades of chiefs are found. There were in 
certain comnmnities, as the Iro«|uois and 
Creeks, civil chiefs and subchiefs, chosen 
for personal merit, and permanent and 
temjM^rarv war chiefs. These several 
praties ol chiefs btsar distint-tive ^titles, 
indicative of their diverse jurisdiction. 
The title to the dignity belongs to the 
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community, usually to ita women, not to 
the chief, who usually owes hin nomina* 
tion to the suffrages of his female constit- 
uents, but in most communities he is 
intitalied by some authority higher than 
that of his chieftaincy. Both in the low> 
est and the highest f<»i in of K*>vt riinient 
the chiefs are the creatures of law, ex- 
pressed in well-defined awtotnfl, rite«, 
and tradif idiis. Only wherp airriftiltiire 
is wholly al>f*t'nt may tlie simplest type 
of chieftaincy Ix' found. 

Where the civil stnictnrr' is- permanent 
there exist jwrmantnt military chieftain- 
ships, as among the Inxjuoie. To reward 

f<>rsonal merit arxl statesmanship the 
ro«iuois institutfJ a class of chiefs whose 
ottice, ui)on the death of the holder, re> 
muin«'<l vacant. This latter provision 
wtis made to obviate a large representa- 
tion and avoid a change in the established 
roll < f chiefs. They were called *'the 
solitary pine trees," and were installed 
in the same nniiiiicras the ntlicrs. Thry 
could not be ileposed, but merely ostra- 
ciaetl, if they committed crimes rendering 
them uinvortliy of t,Mviri)r coinisel. 

Where the civil organization was of the 
simplest character the authorit\ of the 
fhit'f-^ was most nearly desp<»tic; cvt n in 
some instance's where the civil stnicture 
was complex, as among the Natchez, the 
rule of the cIiicfH at times Ijecame in a 
measure tyruuniiul, but this was due 
largely to the recognition of social castes 
and the domination of certain religious 
Ijeliefs and considerations. 

The chieftainshitt v>m. usually heredi- 
tary in certain famiiieiiuf the community , 
although in some commnnitiesanv person 
by virtue of the acqui-ition oi wealth 
could proclaim himself a chief. Descent 
of b1oo<l, pro|)erty, and official titles were 
gi'nernlly tnirrd throutjb tlic mother, 
liarlv writers usually <iilled the chief who 
acte<) as the chairman of the federal coun- 
cil tho "head chief" rikI soinetinn's, 
when the tril'f or c«)nfederaUoa was pow- 
erful Jind imiM.rtatit, "king" or "em- 
j)prnr." as in tln' rasf of rowliatuti. In 
the (jreck «'onieder;itioii aiul iu that of 
the Iroquois, the ni'-t complex al>o- 
rifrinal government x. of Mexico, there 
was*, in tact, no head chief. The iirvt 
chief of the Onondaga federal roll acte<l 
as the chairman of the federal council, 
and bv virtue of his office he called the 
federal coum il together. With this all 
nrecminenoe over the other chiefs ended, 
for the governing power of the confedera- 
tion was loduiMi Hi tlio federal coimcll. 
The federal council was composed of the 
federal chiefs of the several component 
tril>es; the tribal council consist(»d of tlu' 
fe<leral chiefs and subchieis of the trilu'. 

Connnunities are formed on the Ka^is 
of a union of interests and ohligations. 



By the umoa of several rudimentary 

communities for mutual aid and protec- 
tion, in which each retaine<l part of its 
original freeilom and delt^ated certain 
social and political powers and juri.^ic- 
tion to the united community, was 
cvolvt-<l anaK<cinl>ly of representatives of 
the united bauds in a tribal council hav- 
ing a definite jurisdiction. To these 
chiefs were snmctinies adde<l Ftilirliiefs, 
whose jurisiliction, though subordinate, 
was concurrent with that of the chiefs. 
The enlarged community constitutes a 
trilx'. From tribes were organi«e<l con- 
federations. There were therefore sev- 
eral gnides- of rntmeils eonstitnted. !n 
the council of tiie lr»K|uoii5 it)iiledcrution 
theiiubchietH ha<l no voice or recognition. 

.\mong the Plains trilH*?< Ihe chieftaincy 
seems to have iM-en usually non-here«li 
tary. Any and)itious and courageous 
warrior coiild apparently, in strict accord- 
ance with custom, make himf<elf a chief 
hy tlie acquisition of suitable pn)i>eriy 
and through his own force of character. 
See Social organiaxfim. ( j. v. b. r. ) 

ChlfuklQk. A >IaL'< inint Kskimo vil- 
lage on the lett bank at tlie head ot the 
Yukon delta, Ala.'ska. 
GhiAxUxluguBiat.— Nelson in lS(h Bep. B. A. 
mHp. im. 

Chipgilli. S»v Chhlll 

Chigiiousa ^Choctaw: luf.a 'black,' 
chigi 'houses'). A former tril)eon the 
lower Missi.sjippi, probably tlic vatiie as 
the Chitinmcha, w. of that river (1^ Tour, 
map, 17s:t); but possibly they wwe of 
Choctsiw affinity. 

Chigmiat. A* snbtrihe of the Chu- 
gachugmiut t^ikimo inhahiting Montague 
id., Prince William sd., Alaska. 
Chifmut.— Dall In Oont. K. A. Sthnol., i, mais 
1S77. 

Chigneeto (from titntniit, 'foot cloth'). 

A Micmac village in Nova Scotia In 17l>0. — 
Fry© (17tiO) in Mast*. Hist. Boc Coll., Ist 
s., X, 115, 1809. 

Cbignan. A fnmier \ illa^'e, presumably 
Ccstanoitn, coniiet te*! witii Dolores mis- 
sion, San Francisco, Cal. — ^Taylor in Gal. 
Fanner n. r 18, IHtil. 

ChihUkoumi {chi'Idko-mm, 'horse- 
trail'). A fbrmer Lower Cre« k town on 
th«» up|)er waters of Chattahoochee r., 
seemingly in the present Harris Co., Ga. 
It was burned by the whites in Sept., 
1793, at which date it consisted of 10 
houses, but by 1799 the jH'ople had 
formed a new town on the left bank of 
Tallapoosa r., opposite Oakfuskee, Ala. 
The upper trail or war path crossed the 
latUr stream hy a horse ford at this 

f lace, about GO m. above Kasihta town, 
fc was probably identical with Okfu»* 

kinirii. (a. 8. «. ) 

Checluct*-ninfle.— Hartriuu. TraVfN, 462. 17*«2. 
Ch«'liko Hini.—Qntschel. Creek Mlgr. T/CR.. I. 1J1>. 
1$$4. Ohe-luc-co ne-ne.— Hawkinn (1799 j. Sketch, 
4&, U48. OMiwMuaav^waii (1781) in Scliool- 
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craft. Ind. Tribes, v. 282, USSw BanM^lrafl,^ 
Oatschet. Creek Mlgr. Leg,. I, 129. MM. little 
Oakfoskoa.— Knox (1798) In Am. State Pap., Ind. 
AfT., I, 862, 1832. 

Chihnoohihai. A former Chuinaehan 
^illa^re in Ventura eo., Cal. — ^Tsylor in 
Cal. Farmer, July 24, 1863. 

dhihuDa ( ' jawbone iMnd'). A fomer 

Dakota r>an(l under Sishhola, or Barefoot. 
6i-hu'-pa.— Haydon. Etlmoj;. atid Philol. Mo. 
VbI.. 37J, 1862. 

Ghiink. An Aln^a village on the 8. side 
of Alaear., Oreg. 

M''faik.>-Ooney in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, m, 

Ohikak. An Aplcniiut village on Ili- 
amna lake, Alaska; pop. 51 iu 1880. — 
Petroft, 10th CenflUB, AUwka, 17, 1884. 

Chikatanbnt See Chirhitauhut. 

Cliikaaacb. A Songish band at McNeill 
bay, H. end of Vancouver id., llrit. Col. 
Toik au'ato.— Boaa in 6tb Rt'p. on N. \V. Tribes 
Can.. 17. 1»90. 

Gbiklisilkh A Lower Chchalin settU»- 
ment at I'l Uadlx tter, ihe n. ond of the 
land tonjfue at 8hoal water bav, Waah. — 
Gibbe, Chinook vocab., B. A. E., 23. 

Chikohoki (from Oiikehki; chlkeno 'tur- 
key,' aki 'land'). Tlie former principal 
seat of the Unalachtigo £)elaware«k situ- 
ated on the w. bank of Delanntre r., near 
the present Wihnitifrton, Del. 
OMchohooki.— Bo7.nmn. MHrylniKl, i. KiO. l>v!7. 
Okickahokin. — .<mith i lfr>'.ti, \ ir>;iiiia, I, inaji. ri'pr. 
1H19. Chihohocki.— Ttunnpjson qiinti'd bv .leffrr- 
s.)ii. Notfs, 278, 1826. ChikaJhokin. — Hriiili.ii, 
lA iiarx' lx>K., 37, ISHT.. Ckikelaki.— Thi.l. Chiko- 
kocki.— Schermerhnrn (1S12) in .Mnv*. ni»t. s<m . 
Coll.. 2d 8., II, C, 1H14. Chikolacki. — Brim. III. up. 

dt. 

Chikohoki. A former village, naid to 
be of the Manta division of the l)eia- 
wares, on the site of Burliii^ton, Burling- 
ton CO., N. J. Acc<)rding to Heckewekier 
it was the oldest village on Delaware r. 

(.1. M.) 

• Chikonapi (the Canadian Chi j>j>ewa use 
the term chUKmajiii for 'carpenter.' — 
W. J.). Mentioned in the Walam Olum 
of the Delawares as a i>t M^plc conquered 
ordestrmed bv the latter trilje (Brinton, 
Leoape Legends. 190, 1885). They can 
not be located with certainty. 

Chilano. A villajye or trilM', probably 
Caddoan, vitfiteti bv De Soto's tntopa un- 
der MoectMo towan) the dose of 1642, and 
at that time pituated in x. e. Texa«, near 
upi)er Sabine r. See(ientl. of Klva.M (15.'")7) 
in Frem li, Hist. Coll. ii, 201, 1S.'>1). 

Chilchadilkloge ('frnjssy-hill j^eople'). 
An Apaclu- Iwmd or clan at San Carlos 
ajfency and Ft Apache, Ariz., in IHHl. 
Gkilekaiililklofftie.— Btxirlco in Jour. .\in. Fnlk- 
lorv. Ill, 112, 1«90. 

CUU life. The subject of Indian child 
Ufe haa been but very lif^htlv treated by 
e^lkOlogists, although the ciiildiH in fact 
theitiongest bond of family life under a 
system wnich a11owe<1 polygamy ami ea^iy 
separation. Both parent.** alike were en- 
tirely devoted to their children, and be- 
llowed opon them the fnllest exprcadon 



of aff»'ction and solicitude. The relation 
of parent to child brings outall the high* 
est trait** of Indian character. 

Among sonu'trilx'S, notably tho.se of the 
plains, in anticipation of the new arrival 
the father prepares the wooden f ranieof the 
cradle which is t<> Ix* its iwrtable l»ed until 
it is al>Ie to walk. The IkmI v of the cradle, 
with its ornamentation oi bead or quill 
design, fringesandbanglefi, is made either 
by the grandmother or by some Moman 
noted in the tribe for her superior ex- 
pertness. There were many well-mariced 
varieties of cradle, differing with the 
tribe. Amonj? the Choctaw, Catawba, 
and other former farilies of the Southern 
states, and among the Chinookan and 
iSalishan tribes of the Columbia^ there 
was used a special attachment which, by 
continued prrasure upon the forehead 
while the TOneswere still soft, pnxluced 
the so-called "flat head," esteemed with 
these tribes a point of beauty ( AHi- 
ficial Head De/ornuUion). One cradle was 
used for auoeemTe innnta in the same 
family. 

The newborn infant is commonly treated 
at once to a cold bath, and turnea over to 
another matron tonune until themothei^a 
health is restored. Amongthe Hopi, ashes 

or sacred meal are riiblH^d on the newborn 
baU-. Lai-tation is lou^ continued, even 
f< ir 1' yearsormore, and in rare cases much 
longer. With all the affection of the 
mother, the women are almost completely 
ignorant of ordinary sanitarv' rules as to 
fet^ding, exposure, etc., with the result 
that infant mortality is .something terri- 
ble in almost every triV)e, many children 
In-ing l)orii, but only a small j>rojMirtion 
coiiiiii<r to maturity, m that even in for- 
mer linn's the tribal population remained 
almost stationarv. The child sisters or 
cousins of the baby are its attendants, 
while the mother is o<'cupied with other 
duties, and perform their work with the 
instinct of little mothers. The child is 
kept in its «Tadle usually only during a 
journey or while being carried about, 
and not, as Is oommonly su p p o s e d, dur^ 
ing most of the time. .\t home it rolls 
al)out upon the grass ur on the bed 
without restraint. Formerly, except in 
extn-me weather, no clothing was worn 
during waking huurs U]> to the age of 
from 5 to 10 years, according to the 
tribe and climate, and in >^itine tribes this 
practice still prevails. Tliecliild may Ik> 
named soon after l»irth, or not for u \ ear 
pr more afterj this child name, like the 
first teeth, t)eing dis<Tinieti as the boy or 
girl grows up for another of more impor- 
tant significance ( yame$ and Naming ). 
The child name is often bestowed by the 
grandparent. Among the llopi the in- 
fant, when 20 days old, is given a uame 
and 18 dedicated to the sun with much 
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ceremony. With some tril)e8, as the 
Omaha, the hair is « ut in a pattern to 
mUicate the genii or baod of the parent, 
and in mme, m the Kiows, to indicate 
the particukar protecting medidne of the 
fatlier. 

Twins are neual I y regarded asnncanny, 

anil are rather feare<i, j>!>sHessin^' oc- 
cult power. With home Oregon and 
Other eoont tribes they were formerly re- 
garded as abnonnal and one or both were 
killed. There are well-authenticated in- 
stances of deformed children l)eing put 
t<' It ith at birth. On the other hand 
chiidren crippled by accident are treated 
by parents and companions with the 
greatest tenderness. 

Among the Plains tribes the ceremo- 
nial 1)oring of the ears for the insertion 
of pendants is often made the occasion of 
a more or leas public celebration, wliile 
the investment ut the boy with the 
breechcloth at the a^ of 9 or 10 years in 
observed with a quiet family rejoicing. 
The firnt tattooing and tlie first insertion 
of the_ labret are also celebrated amoog 
tlie tribes practicing snch cnstoms. In 
many or most trilx s the hoy.s passed 
through an initiatiou ordeal at an vtarly 
age, sometimes, as with the Zai1i, sh youn^ 
as 5 years (gee Onh'ah). Witli tin Hopi 
aiui Zuui the child is lightly w'hip|^>eil with 
yucca switches when Initiatea into the 
Kachina priesthood . With the Powhatan 
of Vtrginia,if we can believe theold cbrou- 
iclcrs, the boys, who may have been about 
10 years of age at the time, were actnaHy 
rendered unconscious, the declared pur- 
pose being to take away the memory of 
childish thincrs so that they should wake 
ui> an men (8ee llunkanaw). On the 

fkiains the boys at about the same age were 
ormally enrolled into the first degree of 
the warrior soiiety and put under regular 
instruction for their later responsibilities. 

Children of both sexes have tovH and 
games, the girls inclining to dollH and 
"playinir liou«e," while the lK)ys turn to 
bows, riding, and marksmanship. Tops, 
skates of rib>bonee, darts, hnmmeri, balls, 
shinny, and Iiunt-the-Imtton ^i;ames are 
all favorites, and wherever it is possible 
nearly half the time in warm weather is 
8i>ent in tlic water. They are very fond 
of petj4, particularly puppies, which the 
little girls fre<juently dress and carry 
tipon thfir backs like babies, in imita- 
tiou of their rnuthers. Among llie Zufti 
an<l Honi wt.n.fen fimirinesof the princi- 
pal mvtnolnuic cliaraeters are distrilmted 
as dolls to the cliildreti at ceremonial |)er- 
formances, thus impressing the sacred 
traditions in tangible form (see Amwn- 

Girls are their mothers' companions 

and are initiated ut an early perKxl into 
all the arts of home life — ttewing, cooking, 



weaving, and whatever else may pertain 
to their later dutien. The boys'as natur- 
ally pattern from their fathere in hunting, 
riding, or boating. Boys and girls alike 
are carefully instructed, by tlieir elders, 
not only in household arts and hunting 
mediods, but also in the code of ethics, 
the traditions, aiwl the religimi.s i<lea.s 
pertaining to the tribe. The special cere- 
monial observances are in the keeping of 
the various societies. The prevalent idea 
that the Indian child grows up without 
instruction is entirely wrong, although it 
may be said that h^ -.rrows up practically 
without restraint, as instruction and 
obedience are enforce<i by moral soasion 
alone, physical punishment very rarely 
going beyond a mere slap in a moment of 
anger. As aggressiveness and the idea «A 
individual owntT^tiip nrel»><" strong with 
the Indian tliau w itli Ins wiiite brother, 
so qimrrels are less frequent among tiie 
children, and fighting is almost unknown.- 
Kverything is shared alike in the circle of 
plavt'nates. The Indian child has to learn 
nislanguageasother children learn theirs, 
lisping nis words and confusing the gram- 
matic distinctions at first; but with the 
pre(x>city incident to a wild, free life, he 
usually acquires correct exprt^on at an 
earlier age than thi' average white child. 

At about 15 years of age in the old days, 
tbrooghont the eastern and central re- 
gion, the boy made solitary fast nnr! vi<:il 
to obtain communication with tliu medi- 
cine spirit which was to be his protector 
throtigh lif»'; then, after the initiatory 
ordeal to w hich, in some tribes, he was 
subjei'teii, ttio youth was competent to 
take his place as a man among tho w ar- 
riors. For a year or more before his ad- 
mission to full manhood n'^sponsibilities 
the young man cultivatetl a uegree of re^ 
serve aniuunting even to bashfidness in 
the presence of strangers. At about the 
same time, or perhaps a year or two ear- 
lier, his sister^s friends gathere<l to cele- 
brate lier pulHjrty dance, and thenceforth 
child life for both wa« at an end. 

Consult Chaml>erlain. Child and Child- 
hood in Folk Thought. 1896; Dorsey in 
3d Rep. B. A. Ih84; Eastman, Inoiao 
Bovhood (autobiographic), 1902; Fewkes 
(1) in Am. Anthn)p.. iv, 1(h)2, (2) in 2Ist 
Rep. B. A. 1903: Fletcher in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, 1888; Oatschet, Creek Migr. 
Leg., I, 1HS.J; T.a Fle.«che, Tlie :Mid(Tle 
Five, 1901 \ autobiographic); Mason in 
Rep. Nat. Mus., 1887; Owens, Natal Cere- 
moniesof the Hopi, 1892; Powers in Cont. 
N. A. Kthm»l., in, 1877; SjK'Ucer, Educa- 
tion of the Pueblo Child. 189i); Stevenson 
in 5th Kep. V>. .\. K.. IssT; anrl es|)ecially 
Jenks, Childliuud of Jijihib, the Ojibwa, 
1900, a sympathetic sketch of the career 
of an Indian boy from birth to munhood. 
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ChUhowM ( mim u'(^I, abbr. TuuluiV- 
wf^ or TMIdVl, poflfribly connected with 
tnu /rt ' kin>rfiHlu'r' ). A foniicr important 
Cherokee Bettlement on Tellico r., a 
branch d Tenneswe r., in Monroe oo., 
Teniu, near the North GaroUna b< m ndarv . 

( M. ) 

Chelow*.— Bartram,TrBVt"ls,371, 17yi Chilbowee.— 
Ki>yci-l!i "ith K« |> B A K riiMji l-v^T. ChiUiowtT. — 
Tim'" rliiKC Mciiioii^. 7t'.. ITi-'.. ChiUboway.— 43m- 
mmol 17.'i&ciU'<l by Kovco, oji. « it.. IH. 
OkUlU {CkUi-li'). A former Titma 

fHieMoon thew. fiide of tiic Arroyo <i»'('hi- 
ih, at)out ;-lO UK h. k. of AlbuijUfniue, X. 
Mt'X. It in inadverti'ntly nientioned m a 
"captain" of a pueblo by Oilati* in l')f»H. 
and 18 next refemxl to in lrt.'{0 a^ a ujin- 
sion with a church dedicate<i to Nue»*tra 
SeQoni de Navidad. In this church were 
interred the remains of Fray Alnnzo 
Pfinado, who went to New Mexico alxiut 
lliOb, and to whom was attributed the 
converrion of the inhaMtanta and the 
eri < tii>ii of the chapel. The villaire wan 
aban<ioned, according to Bandelier, be- 
tween 1M9 and 1876 on aeeoont of the 
peraistent hostility of t!ie Apa. he, the 
inhabitant.s retirinK mostly to the Tigua 
villafreH on the Rio (irande, but Home 
joineci the Mansos at Kl I'a.«o. .AeronlinR 



to Vetancurt the pueblo c*ontaine<I .VX) 



pneulo 

Piroain 1680, and Benavidee referred to 



it A!* a TompiroH pnehlo 50 years earlier; 
but Bandelier believes thet»e Htatenienb* to 
be in error, since the northern pueltloH 
of the 8alina« l)elonjje<l to the Tii;ua. 
See the latter authority in Arrh. Inst. 
Rep., V, :i4, 1H84; Arrh. IuHt. Pa|>erB, ni, 
128-131, 1880; iv, 2^257, 1892. 

(f. w. h.) 

Awlwtf.— Oflate (ISM) In Dik'. InM , xvi, IIH, 1K71 

i believed by Bandelier. Arrh. Iii*t. Piinen*. iv, 
18.IM92.tobepiob^lyChiIili). Ohiohilli.— Stmler 
In Am. Rev.. II, fi22. IMS. CUehiti.— Ixh'W in Kep. 
Wheeler 8arv.. app. LL. 175, 1M7.V Ohili.— Galli - 
flM(lM4)in Emory. Reconnoimanec. 47K. iHtK. Obi- 



lal— Bandelier. Oildvd Man. 2Vt, Mm (inli«i>rint i 
OUmi.— Benavidoi*. Memorial. 21. 1 OhlUli'.— 
Pic. R. R. Rep., in. |.t. ». map lo, 1856. OhlUly.— 



la Am. Rev.. U. 622, 1H48. OhititL— Oallatln In 
~ Am. Ethnol. 8oc.. n, xctv, im IKvrUmi 

' )♦ TWHo 
-Abert in 



Hex., ni. 824. repr. 1871. OU OUU]l.-->* 

Bmnry, R«?connol<««ttiic.'. 1R1«. 



Cliilili. A former ti iU' or villafft? of the 
Utina confederacy in N. l- lori»la. On the 
De Bry map it is locat*-!! k. of St Johna r. 
OhUlli.— Laiidonni^n*(l.V>S). HiM. NotdelaFto^ 
Ide. 90. IHoS. OhiUlo.-Biircitt. F.n«yo. 48. 1728 
(earique'it name;. Ohilily.— I>AU<l<tnntAre (UM) 
quoted by 8hlpp. Pe Soto and Fla.. 625. 1881. 

Chllkat (Niid to be from UHl-xat, 'ston^ 
hotises f ir nalinon'). \ Tlin^it tiil>e 
about tlie head of Lynn canal, Alauka; 
noted for the manafarture of the famona 

blankets to whit li th« y liavi' ^M\eii their 
naine [^ani: Adornment, lilankeU); pup. 988 
in 1880, and 812 in 1880. Winter towna: 
Chilkoot, Ksikwaahltii. Khikwan, Yen- 
deHtake. Smaller town^: Det<hu, Dyea, 
Skagway. Social diviaiooa: Daktbwedi, 



iianahadi, Hlukahadi, Kagwantan, Nua- 
hekaayi, Takeatina. 
OhMlcat — AodeiMtiqmrtad Iqr QAbe In 

KtbiioK'8oc\ond.,t^l848. (Mkuta.— Ibid.. 
882. Obalkatiklab— Elliott, amd.AiI.AI«iika. 227. 
1875. 01iil«aha.— 8cott In Ind. Afl. Rep.. 814, Xm. 
Ohikaka.— Ibid.. SOS. ObiloalM.— Halleck in Rep. 
Sec. War. pt. 1, 38. OhUeat — Kane, Wand. In 
N. A..app..lH.'V9. Ohileataa.— Mnllerk in Ind AS. 
Itep. Xmi. 1870. Ohilluht-Kwin. -Dall In f'nnt. 
N. A. Kthiiol.. I. 87. 1H77. ChilkahU,—H til leek in 
Ind. AIT. Rep. 1>*69. 1«70 CliiUiaate.— Dunn, 
HIM. < >reK.. 2X8, \MA. Chilkat-qwan.— Kinmons ill 
M em . A tn . M uk. Nat . H iiit . . i i ( , Ul. 1 903. OhilkaU. — 
HnlliTk In Rep. .Hee.War. pt. 1. 'ix. INW, Ghilkat- 
•ko«.— VeniaminofT. Zapinki. ii. pt. 3. 30, IHW. 
Chilkbat.— iVtnifT in 10th Census, Aliif<ka,31, 1884. 
ChiU-kawt-^iR^ k.-^m, AlH-ka, L'lJ, IHSO (native 
nrunuix-iiition (if name of Chilrnt r. K Toblloat. — 
Beardwlee in .Hen. Ex. IVk-. lO'i, 4<,th ConK., 'Jd wm.. 
31. \my Ttchilkat— WranK. ll. Ktlimll. Naehr.. 
102. Kt'.V Tschnkit-kdn. — KriiUMf, Tlinkit Ind., 
116, 1H^.<. T»cbi»cblkb*thkboaa.— KiiijfMk v. .sumd. 
Nnt. Hl-t . pt. 6, 132, 1KS3. TMUlhlkhith.— Holm- 
IxTK. Kihnel. .><klza., map, 142, 18BB. TMktafel- 
lih»thlrh<aB —Ibid.. 11-12. 

Ghilkat Acconling to Petroff (Comp. 
10th CiinBus, pt. 2, 1427, lSK.'i) a Tlinjrit 
town, or aggregation of towna, on Comp- 
troller hay, a. of the month of Copper 
r. , Alaska. It helongeil to the Yakutat 
and had 170 inhabitants in 1H80. Prob- 
ably it waa onlv a anmner village. 

Chilkoot. A Tlineit t< )wn on the .v. k. 
arm of Lynn canal, Alanka. Pop. at 
Chilkoot miBsion in 1890, 106. Theee 
people are often rejjarde*! a .•*eparate 
(livifjionof Kdhi.-chan, hut are practically 
the i^ame m the Chilkat. 
Cbilcoot.— IVtnilT in 10th CenmH, Alaska, 81. 1884. 
Cbilkoot.— Ilth CenmiH, Aia.«kH. 3. ItM. ffNkU- 
kut.— Kiauw, Tlinkit Ind.. 100,1886. 

CHtlllaieaa. An Indian province, a. of 
tjuix ira. which the abl)ej*H Marfa <h' .Iej»uH, 
of Agreda, Spain, claimed to have mirac- 
olonaly yuited in the 17th oentary.-> 
E(ena\-ides ( lO-'n) In Palou, Beladon 
Hist., 'XM\, 17H7. 

ChUlioolhe (from ChUa-ka^-tha). One 
of the four tribal division.'^ of theShawnw. 
Thedivi.sjon i.Ht^tillrecogniml iutlietrilje, 
hut the meanin((of thewordiekwt The 
ChilJicothe always occupi<'<I a villap' of 
the name name, aiul thi.M villaj^e wan re- 
tranle<l as the chief town of the tribe. 
As the Sh:iwnee retreatetl w. Itefore the 
wiiiies. .'-e\ ( nil villaj?et»nf tlii.s name were 
8UcceH.«ively occupie«l an<l almndofied. 
The old Ix)wertown, or i»wer Shawnee 
Town, at the month of the Scioto, in 
Ohio, w:i.s probably called Cilillicothe. 
Besides this, there were three other vil- 
lages of that name in Ohio, viz: 

(1) On Paint cr., on the site of Old- 
town, near Chillicothe, in Kohh co. Thia 
villap* may hiive heen ocm|>ie<l ])y the 
Shawnee after reinuvin); from Lower- 
towu. It wlit* there as early as 1774, and 
wait destrovtHl bv the Kentnckians in 
1787. 

(2) On the Little Miami, about ttiet^ite 
of Oldtown, in Greene co. The Shawnee 
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are said to have removed from Lower- 
town 1<» this villiifif, hut it HriMns more 

frobable that they weut to the village on 
taint cr. This villaffe near OkKown 

was fn qiiiMitly calle<I ( m<1 Cliillicotht', and 
Bouuu wan a prisoner there in 1778. It 
wasdeBtroyed hv Clark in 1780. 

(:?) On the ((ircat) Miami, at tlie prof- 
ent I'iqiia, in Miami cu.; de«troye<i by 
Clark in 1782. (j. m.) 

01wlU»oth»4— Penta da Lac, Vojr. det Deax 
Loui«i«ne«, 146, 1806. OUlMoib*.— Brodhe«d 
(1779> in Penn. Archlve*i, xn, 179. 1«.V.. Ohi-lah- 
Mh-tha.— W. H. 8hawiu-c in Gulf statiM Hi-it. 
llaff.,l,41\ IWMnannMif divifion I. Chiiicothe.— 
Barmar ( I7',«i> in KaufTman. \V«i<t Iviui . u\>i.. 2Ji'>, 
1H.M. Ohilikoffl.— BriMlhi-ail, o|>. l it.. IM. Chilla- 
Mtbe. — HtimiHr, o[i. fit.. "I'J'., --7. ChilliooflL — 
BriMlhi-ail. op. t it., i:^. CluUioothe.— <:iMrk ( 17H2) 
In BiittiTfielil. \Va.shingIon-IrvUu- Cor., -101. 1^h->. 
Ghilocattae.— I^inK and ThvNt. H< i. , ri. 
Paint OrMk town.— Flint, lii.l Wnr-. DO. 1S.3;{ iln 
Ros-fu.. on F'liint or.). Bbillicoffy. — itrudbead.op. 
oil.. J'vs. TMlaxKMaci.— GatHcht t..'<hawiiee Mfl.. 
B. A. K., 1879 (correct ploral form). 

fSiilliwaek. A Balish tribe on a river of 
the name name in British Cohimbia, now 
speaking tlie Cowichan dialect, though 
anciently Nooksak according to Boas. 
T'ni. in 1902. Tht-ir villa^'i'.<, mainly 
on tin- authority of Hill-Tout, are At-^e- 
lit^, C'hiaktei, Kokaia, Shlalki, Skaialo, 
Skaukel. Skway. .^kw. al. ts Stlcp, Tlial- 
telich, T«x>wahli»', and Yukweakwit)ONe. 
TlieCian. Ind. Aff. Reports give Koqua- 
pilt anrl Skwah (diHtinct from Skwayl, 
an«l Iloaa givea Keles, whicli are not iden- 
tifiable with any of tho alxiv*-. 

Chillwayhook. — Mh'vim". Hrit. <'i>l . L".*.!, ls<;i. Chi- 
loweyuk.— I .iM.«. Sis. viwah. ^hi. h. .\. E. CW- 
lukweyuk. — U li>.<>n in .lour. Ktlinul. sm •. I>in(1 . i 
27**. ]si4;, 8<iuahalit«h.— Ibid. Ti ilr .uf uk . 
B<»L>4in Ui |>. Hrit. .\. .\. i xiv. i >i. Tnl - 

Qe'uk. — Hill Timt ill Ur|.. Klhnol Sur\ <'iin.. 3, 
lt«>-'. Ttbithwyook. -l oluiie mid liHM frfiii. \ ix al». 
Brit 1, 

Chillaokitttqaaw ( Chil&'kiktm). A Chi- 
nookan tribe formerly living on the K. side 

of Columbia r. in Klickitat and Skainania 
COS., Wash., iroia about 10 m. below the 
Dallee to the neighborhood of the Cas- 

Cjlde^'. In ]st)C, Lewis and Clark estimated 
their nunilH-r at 2, 4(H). Acc«»rding to 
Mooney a n'mnant of the tribe live<l near 
the motith of White Salrnnu r. until ISHO, 
when tlu-y remove<l to the Cam-adcs, 
wherv A few Still ret«idc<l in l«fl'). The 

Sniackshop were a Bubtribe. (u f. ) 
OhM4i«lt>k»*li»«Baw.— Orfg. Joor. Lewis and 
dark. nr. TUB. 1906. Oha-liwlii^s-«aaw.— Ibid., in, 
164. OlM-hidfUi-tf-viw.— Ibid., IV, 289. OUilo- 
Uttaquawt.— Wilkcfl. Hint. Orcp.. 41. 1K45. OhUlo 
Kittaquawa.— Kohertnon, Or« K.. 1--*, 1>^I6. Chill ne- 
Uttequaw.— Ixnvifi and Clark, Exped., ii. 45. 1814. 
Oyilaokkitequawa,— 4~)rig. Jour. Lewia and Cbirk, 
op. cit. IV. ■iH,'). OhilluckUttaiqmws.— Ibid.. 296. 
CUl-lttck-kit-teqaaw. — I.ew1a and Cbirk. Exp<>d.. 
I. map, 1H17. OhiUakitt«4iiaa.— .\in. rii.in . r, i. 
4iw. IMA Chillukittaquaw.— Drnkc. Bk. Iiicl> . vii. 
l><ir>. Chilluk-kit-e-quaw.— <;!».»>?< in I'ac. K. K. 
Rep., I. 117. lsv< Chil-luk-kit-te-quaw.— Lewis 
an<l Clark. K.x|Kd.. i, mup, 1814. OhUd'ktkwa.— 
Mw.n. y in Uth Kvp. B. A. E., 741, 1896. 

Chillyohandiie. Mentione<I a Hmall 
Kalapooiau tribe ou Willamette r., Or^. 



Otherwise not identifiable.— Ron, Ad 

venture-. L';;(;. ]S47. 

Ohilocoo Indian Indutrial MmoL A 
Government school for Indian children, 

conduct»'d under the direi timi of the 
CoinmiH^ioner of Indian Affairs; gituated 
on a reserve of 13 sections of land (8,320 
acres) along the Kansa.'^ Ixiundary in 
Kay CO., Okla., wt aj-ide bv e.vecutive 
order of July 12, 1H84. The'pchool was 
opened Jan. V^, 1HH4, with 18<» pupils. 
At that time only Imlians living in In- 
dian Ter. were ])erinitti d to enter; bot 
tlirough Hubseouent action by Congress 
all Indian chihlren save thos*' l>elonging 
to the Five Civilizeil Tril>e?< are now ad- 
mitted, although pupils are recruited 
chiefly from contiguous states and terri- 

torie-. The e<jui[>ment of the school h:us 
increased from a nin^de large building in 
18M to 86 bnildinj.'s. j.rincijially of stcne, 
withmmlern improvemcnt.s for the health 
and convenience of the children and em- 
ploy(>es. The pupils now (1906) nnmber 
more than 700. The corpH connists of a 
fiU|H'rinlendeiit, nl |»rincij»al employees?, 
and 20 minor Indian aMslstalitB. The 
primary oliject of the (lovernment in 
e.>^tal)iisiiing the Chilocco school on Huch 
a large tract was to enable the allotment 
of hmall farms to Indian youth who had 
ac«iuin'<l knowle<lge of the theory of 
agriculture at the hcIiooI, than enabling 
them to leam iaruung in a practical and 
intelligent manner and to return to their 
hom«-s anil kindred wtOl equipjxNl fur tin* 
Btrumle for a livelihood. In pursuance 
of tms plan every department of the 
Chilocco school ii'iw orirmi/crl with 
the vii'W of making it pnt-ininently an 
institution for agrienlture and the attend- 
ant industries, with tlie result that it luw 
l)ecome the best-e<piip|>ed iiiHtitution in 
the Indian service for agricultural in- 
stniction. In 1!»<)4 S()0 acn'H of wheat 
and oats were harvested and thret«he«i 
by the school force; there were also 80 
acres in potatoes, 60 acres in garden 
truck, 3.50 acres in com, 100 arrest In cane, 
HO acre.s in Kaffir corn, and 200 acres in 
meadow. In addition there have been 

Slanted 6,000 forest trees, more than 
,500 fruit trws, 4.000 gra|K«vin«v, 6,000 
Strawberry plants, and a proportionately 
large number of other small fmits ana 
vcuretables. In addition to pnxluce al- 
most sutUcient to supplv the iuhhIh of the 
school, the nursery is largely drawn on 
t<» establish gardens and orchards at 
other Indian schools, and a surohis of 
hay, grain, garden and other see<is, and 
cattle, hogs, and pjoultrv i« annually sold 
for the school's l>enetit. I^irticular at- 
tention is paid to instruction of boys in 
the tra<les, especially those ii!»eful to the 
farmer, and include blacksmithiug, horse- 
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flhoein^r, waf[:on makinf?, shoe and liar- 

nes» making, cftrpentry, paintinj^ and 
paper hanging!, tailoring, broom niakinir, 
stonecutting, stone an<l brick laying, eQ> 
gineering, plumbing and eteam fitting, 
and printing; while H|M'( ial instnu tion 
in eewiiiu. ) taking, cooking, housekeep- 
ing, dairying', and along kindred lines is 
jfivfii flu' fiirls, wbo nutiilxT about half 
the pupils enroiltHl. In addition to the 
industrial education every pupil is given 
a prrainmar-pcliool trainintr; n-Iiirions in- 
struction of a uon-sertarian character alM> 
forms part of the school work, and the 
pupils arc cnrouniycd to form H)«K)<'ia- 
tions prouiutivi- of mutual strength and 
eharaeter. A printing office is in opera- 
tion, the product, inehiding a |)eriofiical, 
The Indian Srhool Jourmil, lM>ing the work 
of Indian boys. (j. n. v.) 

GtUIolioski. Avillageon Miami r., Ohio, 
in 1779 (Brodhead inTenn. Archives, xii, 
177, 1 S.^<> ) . Pn.bably a Delaware village ; 
the name soems to be ooonected with 
Ghikohoiri, q. ( j. m . ) 

Chiltneyadnaye ( 'walnot'). An Apacbe 
clan or l>an<l at San C arlos agency and Ft 
Apache, Ariz., in 1H81; coi'mlinate with 
the Clii>^iit'dina<linaye of the I'inal Coyo- 
teroH. — Bourke in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
HI, 112, ISW. 

Chilnla ( Tnu-ln'-ln, from Tsuln, the 
Yuruk name for the Bald hills. .\ nmall 
Athapascan division whirh otrupi«Hi the 
lower (x. w. ) iwjrtion of the vall«-y of 
Redwowi cr., n. Cal., and Bald hills, 
dividing it from Klamath valley. Tlu-y 
were shut off from the immediate coast 
by the Ynrok, who inhabited villages at 
the mouth of TI<'<1\V(X)<1 cr. The name of 
the Chilula for themselves is not known; 
it is probable that like most of the Indians 
of the rt^on they had none, other than 
the word for "people." .Vbove them 
on Redwood cr. was the related Atba- 
na.«ran group known ixs Wliilkut, or 
Xoilkut. The Yurok iiameH of some of 
their villages are Cherkhu, Odb, Op^ 
Otshpeth, and Boktsho. (a. l. k.J 
■kU ^ll.-Glbta (1861) in Sehoolenft, Ind. 
TribM,ia.]»t UBlL Bali Bill Xadiuu.-McRee 

El) In Ben. Bx. Doe. 4, Sad Cong., spec, sem., 
IMS. Ohalvla.— Parker, Jour.. flU. 1842. 
•U*la.->Poweri in Cont. N. A. BthnoL. m, 87, 
Un. OhiUvUhs.— Bancroft. Nat. Racf^, i, map, 
SB, 1882. T^l»>liik.— Olbbs (1851) in School- 
cnft. Ind.Tribei!. ni. 139, 1853 ( ' Bald hill people': 
Tank name ). Taa'-waa.— PowenilnOont.R.A. 
W0uuA,,m,9lf 1877 (Hapa name) . 

ChimaL A Sqaawmiah village oom- 
mnnitv on the left bank of Squawmisht 

r.. Brit. Col. 

Tcim^'.—II ill-Tout In Rep. Brit. A. A. 8., 471. V.m. 

Chimakaan Family. A Iingni!>tic family 
of the N. W. coast, no\vre[>n?8ente<l by one 
small tril>e, the Quileute ((j. v. ), on the 
ooastof Washin^n. There was formerly 
an eastern division of the family, the Chi- 
Tiiakum, occupyiiip the territory between 
Hood's canal and Port Townaend, which 



is now prcibahly extinct. The situation 
of thene two triln'H, as well iis certain 
tradition;*, indicate that in former times 
the family may have been more powerful 
and ocenpied the entire region to the 
s. of the strait of .luan de Fuc« from which 
they were driven out by the Clallam and 
Mafcah. This, however, is uncertain. 
Within historic timts the stock has con- 
sit^ted solely of the two small branches 
mentioned above. They have borne a 
hiu'h repntati«mamon<; their Indian neit^h- 
bors for warlike qualitie.«, but for the 
greater part have always I teim on friendly 
terms with the whites, hi cuf^toms the 
Quilcutc, or ejustern Chimakuau, retnun- 
bl- 1 thf .Makah and Nootka; all were 
wlialers. The I'himakum, on the other 
hand, ri'sembled the Clallam in customs. 
The Chimakuan dialects have not l>een 
thoroughly studied, but the material col- 
lected shows the language to be quite in- 
de|H'iideiit, though with certain phonetic 
and morphologic relations to the Salish 
and Wakaahan. (l. f.] 

Eells In Am. Antlq., 82. Oct, 



(eomidefs lansua^e dlfltovnt from any of 

nelffhbon). -Ckinakaaa.— Powell In 7th Hop. 
bTa. B.. a. Vm. -OUBakua.-aiUM f ti Pac. R. 
R. Rep. . 1, 431, 18.55(fainlly doubtful). <Hootka.— 
Bancroft. Native Rnces. in, 664. 1882 (conlAini 
Chimnkitni). <Puret 8«aad Ovnip.— Keane in 
Stiinfonl, ComfH'jKl., Cont. and So. Am., 474, WW 
(Chinakiim iiu'luili M in thNjfronp). 

Chimakam. A Chimakuan tribe, now 
probablv extinct, formerly occupying the 
peninsula between iiood's canal and Port 
Townaend, Wash. Little is known of 
their history except that they were at 
constant war with the Clallam and other 
Salish neighbors, and by reason of their 
inferiority in numbers suffere<l extremely 
at their hands. In 1855, according to 
Gibbs, they were rednoed to 00 indi- 
viilnals. The Cliimakiiin were included 
in the Point no i'oint treaty of 1855 and 
placed ufH>n the Skokomish res., since 
which time they have gradually dimin- 
ishe<l in numbers. In 1890 Boas was able 
to learn of only three individuals who 
sjMike the language, and even those l)ut 
imperfei'tly. Hi? obtaine<l a small vociib- 
ulary and a few grammatical notes, pub- 
lished in part in Am. Anthrop., v, 37-44, 
1892. (I.. F.) 

A-hwa-ki-lu. — K.llslnSmlthsnn. Rep. Ik^T. fXH".. 1S.H9 
(natlvf iitiiiu t. Aqoi(tio. — H<iasiii Atn. .\iithn>p., 
V,H7, 1'^'.'J ( iiHtiVf iirtine I. Chema-keem. — K«xn in 
ln«l. AtT. Rep.. i:r.. Is70. Chemakeum. — KcIIn in 
Am. Antiq.. i.X, KJi), 1*<H7. Ohemakum.— .s\vaii. N. 
W. roast, 344, 1^^7. Chemimiin.— Taylor in Cal. 
Farim r. June IJ, l>«v{. Cluni-a-kim. — Jones in 
H. R. Kx. Dw. 76, Mlh Couk.. id Hew., 5. ISi*. 
OhimA-koBi.— aibtM iu Pac. R. R. Rep., l, 431. 1)S56. 

Ohimicam Simmons in Ind. Aff. Rep. 18&«, 89N, 

1800. 0Ua-»-k«m.-8tarUng, ibid.. 170. iHGet. 
Ohtae^koaa.— Ibid., 172. OanaakaM.— Morrow, 
ibid., 170, 1811. fflamalram.— aimmoni, ibid., 1867, 

Bep.N.P.B. R., m, 1861 TiwinlfM -Qlbbe In 

cont N. A. Kthnol.. t, 177, 1S77. 

Chimalakwe. Mt-iitii.ncil by Power- as 
au uxtiuct tribe that once lived on >'ew r., 
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N. Cal., and includwi in his map. a.« hv 
Powell (7th Rep. B. A. E.,83, IX'.M ). with 
the Cliimariko. The nanii- Chimalakwe 
i8 undoubtedly only a variant of Chi- 
mariko, often nroaoilliced C'hinialiko. 
The Chiniariko, however, did not (M-enpy 
upjier New r., which region, to^'ther 
with the adjacent territory alx)ut the 
headwaters of Salmon r., waa held by a 
jfrt>un of jM>ople l>e1ongini; to the Shaxtan 
fainilv, though markt^llv divergent from 
the sWta profHT in dialect This Sbaa> 
tan grrnip, the pr(>i>er name of which is 
unknown, ha» In'en descrilnMl by Dixon 
(Am. Anthrop., vii, 213, 19U5) under the 
name of New River Shasta. In 1902 two 
aged women apjK'anHl to be the only 
survivors of thi^4 jR-oplc. (\. i,. k.) 

Ohi-mal'-a-kwa. — rowi-n* in ("dtit. N*. A. Klhnol.. 
Ill, 'Jl. is7~. ChimalK^uayi. — I'nwciM in Overlami 
Mo.. IX, l.Vl. isTJ. Ch»m*lqu»y«. — I'(i\von« quot<'<i 
by Bftiicroft, Niii Hii" i, UC. Ix.^:;. NewKiTcr.— 
Dixon In Am. Anllimp.. vii. JKi, lyuS. 

Chimaltitiaa (Nahuatl: ' where prayer- 
sticln are placed ' ). A former settlement 

of the Tei)ecanoornf a relate<l tribe, about 
K III. H. <»f BolafloH, in the valley of the Kio 
de Rolafioe, Jalisco, Mexico.— Hrdlicka, 
inf'ti. VM)r^. 

Chimarikan Family. I'^tabiiniieii a^ a 
lin^istic family on the language of the 
Chimariko, which waj^ foutKl (obt -li^tinct 
fKHUthatof anvknown tril)e. ihuli.'^ 
Imown in relation to the family, which is 
now nearly extinct, will be foond under 
the tribal name Chimariko. 

= Cliiin*rikan.— Powdl inTth U< p. B. A. E.. 63. 1891. 
=Cliim-»-ri'-ko.— roMcIl hi ('out N. A. Kthnol., 
Ill, 474. 1M77; (;nt.'<<'ht't in MaK. Am. Hiot., 2fi6, 
Apr., imi (sUted tu bti a duttliu-l family). 

Qilaiariko (from JJjimaiiko, the name 

they apply to tliemselve«; «!erive<l from 
djinmr 'man'). A small triln*, com- 
prising the Chimarikan family, formerly 
on Trinity r., near the mouth' of New r., 
N. Cal., extendinf^ from Hawkins Bar 
to alniut Big Bar, and probably nluni: 
lower New r.; they adiomed the liupa 
downstream and the winttm npstream. 
The ( 'liiniariko first l>e< ainr known tothe 
wliites on the influx of niinera about 1850. 
They were then a small tribe, friendly 
with the Unjia and tlic neiirldmrinj; Sha.'j- 
trni trilM H, but at war with the Wintiin of 
Hay fork of Trinitv r. In llMl.'Uhey num- 
Ix-red niilyl* individuals, inrliidinu' mixed 
1>Io.m|>, who lived .^lattered fromilu|i>a up 
Trinity r., and on New r., among Indians 
of otbiT trilK-M, and among the whiten 
(tioddanl, .MS., Univ. Cal.). In treneral 
culture the Chimariko were nmrh like- 
their neighbors to the n. w., tlie Unpa, 
though they are naid to have hu k* d 
canoe^*, an<l di<l not prnctiHe the deerj-kin 
danoe of the Uupa and Y urok. They ap- 
pear to have lived lantely on salmon and 
eelM caught in Trinity r., and on vegetal 
foo<ls, especially acorns. Like the other 
tribes of M. w. GUifoniia, they had no po- 



litical organization or di vi.^ions other than 
villageH, one of which wai^ator near Ilaw- 
kiuH Bar, others at Burnt Kanch, Taylor's 
Flat, and Big Ear, and probably at other 
places, thooffh their names for these set- 
tlements are not known with certainty. 
See f'hiiiHtJakur. (a. l. k. ) 

Djim&liko.— A. L. Knx'bcr, inrn. liKM (own 
iiHiiu- 1. Xwothooipu.— Kroebcr, inf'n, ( name 
probably given them bvtheShnNta of Balinoii r.>. 
He-oi-ma.— MoKcv llH^l) in »en. Ex. Dor. 4. 32(1 
Conir.. spec, wem., IM. \«<a. lUrMnma.— Oibbuln 
Schoolcraft. Ind. Tribf?.. in. i:?9. Xi-eiB' 
ma. — Mfvrr in Nach dein SiK niini'iito, jvj, \<<:^. 

Chimboiha. A former Hettlement of the 
Molala on the hemlwaters of Santiam r.» 
in the Ca8<*jide mtf., Oreg. (a. h. <;. > 

Chlmiak. A Kuskwogmiut village on 
Kuskokvviiii r., Ahwka; pop. 71 in 1880, 
40 in I8;K). 

Chim-e-kli^-a-Bint. — Spiirr and Pot>» quoted by 
Hnkt-r. I>i<-t. Alaska. 1901. Ohimekliak.— 

Uak. r. ibiil. Chimiacaauto. — Petroff, 10th CA'tiMi*, 
AU>lcri. 17. 18M ChimiagTaagwaittt.— 11th Cen- 
Mi.H. AlaAa,104. 1N9:!. 

Chimmeayan Family (from Txi mull inn, 
'jn'onleof Sk«H'na r.') . A small linguistic 
family on Ns»«4 and Skeena rs,, n. Brit. 
Col., and the neighboring coast as far s. 
as Mill>ank sd. The 3 main divisions 
are the THiniHliian of lower SkiMMui r., the 
Gitksau of upper iSkeena r., and the Niska 
of Nase r. The closest cultural affinities 
of the*iO |)eople an- with the llaida of 
Queen Charlotte ids. and the Tlingit of 
the Alaskan coast, thonirh their language 
ifj strikingly different and must b<» plaeed 
in a cla.sH by itself ainon^ the tongues* of 
the N. W. According to their own tra- 
ditions and tho.<<' of neiuhborinir trilH^ 
they have desi-entltHl Nai*s and Skeena 
rs. in comparatively recent times to the 
coast. dis|>facing the Tlinirit. 

In physical i-haracters and social organ- 
ization the Chimmesyan re.**emble the 
Haif la and Tlingit, but the Kitksan, living 
farther inland, seem to have mixed with 
the .\thapas<-an tribes, and more nearly 
approach their type. The Chimmesyan 
language is chararterised by a very exten- 
sive use of ndv'Tl)ial prefixes jtriiu ipally 
signifying local relations, by an extreme 
nseof reduplication, a great ahnndance of 
plural forms, and numerous tonijxiral 
and iiunlal particles (tkMis). Like other 
coast tribes they obtain the largest part 
of their fcMMl from the sea and the rivers. 
The annual runs of sahnon on the Skeena 
and of enlachon into the Xass furnish 
thetn with an altundaiice of provisions at 
certain seuMUif. Kulaehon are a great 
source of revenne to the Niska, the oil 
l>eing in great demand all along the coast, 
and i ndiH]>enHablo for the great winter pot- 
lati'bfs. Bear, mountain goats, and other 
wild animals are hunted, particularly by 
the interior tribes. The horns of moun- 
tain goats are carved into handles for 
spoons used at feasts and jK>tlatches, and 
are sold to other tribes for the same pur> 
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post. Although good carvers and canoe 
Doildeni, the rhiiimiesyan are snrparaed 
by the Haida, from whom they Htill pur- 
chase canoea. Their houaea were often 
hage stmctaree made of imfnenM cedar 
beam^ and ]ilaiik>, and Hcroinin* xhitiii); 
from 20 to 30 people. Each waa prt«ided 
over by • hoine cnief, while every family 
an<levery town ha<l aHii|H'ri')r( liicf . under 
him were themembera of hiii iiuuiiehold, 
his more dietent cUm ral«UonB» and the 
servant." and slaves. 

There were four clans m phratrietj: 
Kanhada or Itiiven, I^kvel>o ('On the 
Wolf), I^kHkiy.k I *()ritIieh:aKle'),and 
GyispawaduweUa or Grizzly Bear. FjM-h 
clan comprised a grant nundnr of eub- 
divinionp, conccniin)? which the infomia- 
tion is contiictinjr, some rejfanlin^ tlam 
rimply as names ior the p«i>ple of certain 
townp, while othen* treat thcni a*4 family 
grou|»y, not neceHsarily coiitineil to one 

Elace. If their orjjanization wan anything 
ke that of the liaida, the Hulxlivisions 
were at one time local Kron|»f; but it in 
prolwible thai many of thcni have Ix'en 
displaced from their ancient aeats or have 
settled In more than one place. This 
view in corntlKinited by the arnmnt of 
the liiaka tribes given by Boaa (iOth Hep. 
N. W. TribesOin.. 48, 4ft). Theirnamee, 
a.s far tis ohtainable. w ill tx^ f(»Mnd imd<'r 
the »ej>arate divisional headings. De- 
scent 18 redconed In the fenmle line. 
While the prevent cnlfnre of theChifu- 

mesyan trirM*^ i.s t<iuiilur to that of the 
neignborin^ coa«t peoples, there in some 
eviaence of their re<'eiit assimilation. In 
most of the TfimshiaJi mythri they ap- 
pear primarily ss an inland tribe that 
iiv«'d by hunting, and their anc«»8tral 
home iH de*»cril>ej a** on a prairie at the 
headwaters of Hkeeria r. This siij/^ests 
an inland origin of the tribe, and the 
hi8t<)rical value of the traditional e\ndence 
in increased by the iKM-uliar divergence 
of their mythological tales from those of 
neighboring tribes; the most character* 
istic tales of the Tsimshian Ix-injr more 
like the animal tales of the w. plateaus 
and of the plains than like the tales of ' 
the N. coast tribes in wlii<"h the human 
element plays an important part. The 
Chimmesy an tribes have also adopted ctw- 
toms of their s. nei<^hl)ors on tlie cna^t, 
more particularly the winter ceremonial 
with its cannibal ceremonies, which thev 
..bUiine<l fn)m the Heilalndla. In IIkVl' 
there were reporte<l 3,389 Chiminesyan 
in British Columbia: and with the i»52 
enumerated forming; Mr Duncan's col- 
ony in Alaska in 1890, the total is alxmt 
4,;{41. ( J. u. s. ) 

^ChemmMyaa. — ek-oultT (1k»<Vi in .I..iir. Kthnol. 
8oc. Ijtttul., I. 233, IH^IH. =ChiinTne«yan.— S< lnHilcr 
In Jour.fit'0»c.S<M.Ix>nfl.,i.Jl".i, IMl ^ChimtyMt. — 
tfchoolcraft, Ind. TritifH. v, 4h7. l^v.. ^ ChvmMj- 
•M.— Kaue,WaDd.lnN.A..app.,l»&9. xHaidalu— 



ScouU-r in .lonr. Rny, H'Og h<k'. I/ond., xi, J'JO. 
1841. Hyd*h«. — Kt'iitu' in Stanford, ('«m|>i'iid., 
4Ti, I iiii'ludf^KtluTtrllK'*!. >IfMa. — tiallitlln 
in lniii>> Am. Kthnol. S.K' . H. nt. 1, C, 18-ls (in- 
cludt*!«oth> r inl..-! /. :.lf»*M.— It>id..77. >NaM. — 
Bancroft, Nut Kin-i*s, ni. ."W, 1h.m-_> . ini lndt f* other 
tribtW). =H*»»e. — I»all in Coiit. N. A. Ethiiol.. i. 
86, 1877. xHorthern. -Scoiikr In Jour. Roy. < ii < it;. 
Soc., XI, 220, fll (inchidi-s nmny other triK-s). 
»TKniBiidM.— Tolmic and Dawson. Vocabs. B. C, 
lUB, lxs^. -Tiimpd-an'.— Dull in Proc. A. A A. 
;r7'.t, iss.'> 

ChimaapiuB. A small Shahaptian tribe 
located by Lewis and Clark in 1805 on the 

N. w. side of roliHiibia r. near the mouth 
of the Snake, and on lower Yakima r., 
Wash. Thev s|>eak a dialect closelv 
allieil to the iStloos. Hy Le« is an<l Clark 
their population was estimate*! at l.H(M),in 
4'2 longer. A remnant of the trilx} is still 
living on the w. side of Colambia r., op- 
posite Piwo, Wash. (I., r.) 

ChAmna pum — MiMincy in 14th Bq^B. A. E., •39, 
1S96. Clum-nah-pan.— Slo^. ti- In Ind. AtT. Rep.. 
iVJ, Ih-Vt. Ohlm-nab-puin.- Orii: .Tnur. Ix-wIm and 
< liirk, VI, IIS, I'to/) Cbim-nah-pun, — l/«'wi<i and 
C'lurlc. Kxped i iiiu|'. islj. Ohunaapoo*, — Ilild., 
n 2.57, 18H. Chimnapum.— Ihiii.. II, I'J. Chim- 
nA.pum. — Oriu .1 >ur wi^ and Clark, ill, 
128, 1905. Cbimnapum.— Wilkes, Hiftt. Oregon, 
44, lHt5. Chlnnahpum.— ^*ch<M>lrnift, Ind. Triben, 
III, 670, lH.''i3. Chin-aa-pum.— OriK. Jonr, op. fit., 
ni, IN, 190r>. Ohuimapaiifl.— Nicolay, Oregon, 143. 
1846. OhTiB-nih'-pos. — Li'wb and Clark, Exped.. 
C<tuai en., ir73. note, 1868. Ohymaapoow.— Orte. 
Jour., op. cit., IV, S89, 1906. 01mBiuksaM.--Ibid., 
7S. OriMfWM — Uwto and Ctork, fcqwd.. n, 17, 
1814. 

Cbimuksaioh. A SiosUlW ▼Ulsge OD 

Siu.«<law r., Oreft. 

TeiB'-m&k-Mdto'.— Doner In Joor. Am. Folk»loie, 

III, iSij, IKyO. 

China Hat (seeminfrty a corruption of 
AV/'^'j-u*'/!, their own name). .\ kwakiutl 
tribe s|)eaking the lleiltsuk dialect and 
residing on Tumie channel and Mnssel 
inlet. Brit. CoL; pop. 114 in 1001, 77 in 

Haihaiah.— Tolmle and Pawwrn. V<Kalw. B. C. 
11 7 B, 1 . Qi'aaM.— Boas, 6Ui Hep. N. W. Tribw 
Can., .V.', iv.to. Xa'cuM.— Boaaln Bsp. Kat Mna. 
1896b 828 (own name). 

Ohiaakbt A former Choctaw town on 
the site of the pre.«ent ( Jarlandsville, Ja*«- 
per CO., Miitti. it was one of the villages 
constituting the so-called Bixtowns, and 
^rave its name to a mnall (li^^trict alonir 
the .N. aide of Sooenlovie cr., i»artly in 
Newton oo. and [mrtlv in Jasper co. — 
Ilnlbert In Puhl. Ala.' Hist 8oc, Misc. 
Coll., I, 3B1-382, 1901. 
ChinokaM.— Oatichet, Creek MJgr. Ley., x, 100, 

1884. 

Ohiaapa. An Opata pneblo, and the 

seat of a Spanish mission founded in 
1648, on th»^ Kio ^k>^ura, lat. .;<) ;i<K, 
.Sonora, Mexico; pop. 393 in UiTs, and 
204 in 17:^). It was bamed by Uie 
Apache in lH3tJ. 

Chinapa.— Kino, map ' iTirj in Stu( kl« in, Neue 
Welt Hott. 71, I7'.f.. Chinapi.- Hiirll.-it Personal 
Narr.. I, 279. l^^M. San Jose Chinapa. Zapata 
(1078) in I>w. Hi^l. .Me.x , 4lli .«•.. IM, a:i>. 1<>7. 

Chiaatn ( Chl-ua-tu' , 'the hidden l>ack of 

a mountain.' — T.umbo|t/i. A pneblo, in- 
habited by both Tejiwhuane and lara- 
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huumrt', in the Sierra Madre, w. Chi- 
liuahiiu, Mexico. 

Oh^t^-OnMco y Bern. Oeof S22, 1M4. OUa> 
■Ml. -Ibid., 824. t — . 

Chineapin. See CJihuptnuht. 

Chinchal. A Yaniel baiul tlmt foruierlv 
lived on Dallas cr., a w. tributuryof Wil> 
lamette Or^. 

Tflhtatahil.— ^Atwhct, Ijikmlut MS.. B. A. E.. 1877. 

Chincomen. S«m» < 'Imni'injiiu. 

Chiaooteague {^t'hingiui-iegwef 'lar^^o 
stream/ 'inlet**— Hewitt). A village, 
probably h» l.»ii}riiii: to the Accohanoc 
tribe of the Powhatan confederacy, 
formerly about Chincoteagne inlet in Ac- 
comark CO.. Va. In ITi'J the few re- 
maining inhahitantii had joined a Mary- 
land tribe. Cf. dwfuaeUck, CinouoUdt. 
Ohi]i«ot«a«<i.— niTrmaii. map (1670) in MapR to 
AccomiHiiiy K( |ii. nt Ounre, on the Bdy. bet. Va. 
and Md.. is7:{. Chiago-taafoM.— BoBDan. Md.. I, 
W2, 1837 (the Miia«en)r«Bfo-lnw^Bevwly; 
Virginia, m, 1722. ^* 

Chingigmiat An Eekimo tribe inhab- 

itine the region of ('. Newenhain and 
C. reirce, Ahiska. Their women wear 
blrdskin parkas; the kaiakshaveno hole 

thmugli the how like tho}»e of the Kusk- 
wognuut. The villages are Aziavik and 
Tzavahak. 

Chiafifnat.— Nelaon In ISih Bep., B. A. man, 
1899. Tschiiiiac^lvt— HdmbeiK, Ethnol. BUtC, 
map. 142, itifo. 

Ohlaiak. A Kanli^int village at the 

E. nid of Kodiak id., Alaska: pop. 24 in 
18b0.— retroff, 10th Census, Alaska, map, 
1884. 

ChiaJki A Kavfagmiut village and mis- 
sion on Golofoin hay, Alaska; pop. 3b 
in ISJK), 140 in 1900. 

Cheenik. - Buker. Geog. Diet. Alaska, 1901. OkJIli* 
miut.— 11th Cen.siifi, .MiuikH. 162. 1893. OhinJcmal.— 
ZiMJTOKliin. D&VT. Kuw. I'ow*. In Am., pt. I. 78, 
1H47. Dexter.— Bilker, op. rit. IkalifTicmint. — 
Tikhmeiiicf ouotod bv Baker, opTdt. ZkaUc- 
wirajut. — Hohnbrnr. Ethnol. Skizz . njap7l86S. 
Teninimuth. - Za^oskln in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 5th a.. 
XXI, map, 1.S.V). 

Chinik. A Kaiyulikhotana village on 
the K. bank of Yukon r., at the junction 
of Talbiks<.k. 

Tehinik.— Za^ookin in Xouv. Ann. Voy., 6th a,. 
XXI. map. IH.'io. 

Chlnila. A Knaiakhotana village of 15 
persouH in 1880, on the k. Bide of Cook 
inlet, .Xla'ika, near the mouth t)f Kaknu r. 
Ohemila.— IVtnifT. 10th CeoMU. Ala-oka. 29, 1884. 
4Jbemilof.— Ibid., map. Chiaila.— It)id., 29. 

Chinipa. A tt-rm uned in different 
eensen by early .Spanish authors; by 
some, as Kibait, the Chinina are inen- 
tioneil as a nation dintinrt froni the Xnr- 
ohio, and by othern it in apulied to a grouj) 
of villam^. It in also useoi to designate a 
particular village on an upper affluent of 
the Rio del Fuerte, in Varohio territorv, 
lat. L'7° :{0^ long. 108« SC, in w. ( hilnm- 
hua, Mexico, and bv Hervas as that of a 
dialect of the Taranumare. Cun>po waa 
n Chinijta rancheria in MtO]. 
Chiaipa.— Hervas. Cat., i, 319, ISOO. Ohiaipu.— 
BUMS, Hist. TiiiiffliilKN, aOQ, IMS^ Saa 



OhinipM.— (►ri>zco y Horm, Geog., 321, ^m^ (the 
setUemc-nt >. 

Ghiaits. A Karok viilac^ on the h. bank 

of Klamath r., just below Tsofkara, Hum- 

b-.ldt ,-o., Cal. 

Chec-nitoli.— Taylor in Cal. Fanner. Mar. 28. 
I- r«kdi4fti.-01bl». MB. MiMS., B. A. £t 

Chinkapin. See Chintjuupin. 

Chinklaoamoose (posfubly Chin^un-khi- 
kamoo», * large laughing ni< lOse. '—Hewitt). 
A village, perhaps lx;longing to the Dela- 
wares, on the site of ClearfieM, ( learfieid 
CO., Pa., before 1805. It probiibiy took 
its nanif from a chief. The iSeneeA of 
Complanter's village also frequented the 
neighborhood. 

pi. elx, im. dhia^MlaaMlik.— La Tonr, map, 
17H4. (ndatfacBiL-OUBsefeld, map. 17^! 
^laklaaaaMM.— Day. Hlrt. Coll. Pa.. i31. 1W3. 
Chinklaoamoose'i Oldtown.— Ibid. 

Chinko. A former divi.^ion of the Illi- 
noiH tribe. 

Chinko.— Allouex (1680) in Maigrr. Die., u, 98. 
1S77 Chinkoa.— La Salle (l«8l),llM., 184. 

Chinkopin. See Chinkapin. 

Ohialak. A former village of the Tan- 

otenne at the confluence of Nechaco and 
Stuart rn., BriL Col., which had a flour- 
ishing population that the Tnilkotin 

practicaflv annihilated in one night. 
ToinUk.— Morico, Note^i on W. Dcnos, 2\ igVQ. 

Chinnaby'a Fort, In ISIS, at the time 
of the Creek reU'llion. Cliinnabv. aCreek 
chief friendly to the United JStates, had a 
"kind of fort" at Ten ids, on Ooom 
r., .\la. 

Ohinnaby'i Fort.— Drake. Bk. Inda. it. M. Ifltt. 
F' Ohinoabie.— Royce in 18th Ucp. B. A. E..A]a. 

map. 1900. 

Chinook (from Ttlnuk, their Chehalis 
name). Tin* Ijest^known tril>e of the Chi- 
nookan fain i ly . They claimed the territory 
on the N. .si<leof Columbia r., Wa.'^h., from 
the mouth to Untys bay, a di.sUince of 
al>out 15 m., and n. along the Heacoas^t as 
far as the N.partof Sh«mlwater bav, where 
they were met by the Chehali!-, a Saliah 
tril).'. The Chinook were tirst des^cribed 
by Lewis and Clark, who visited them 
in 1806, though they had been known to 
traders for at lea.st 12 vearn previously, 
Le wis and Clark estimated their number 
at 400. but referred only to those living 
on Columbia r. Swan jihuvd their num- 
ber at 112 in 1855, at which time they 
were much mixed with the Chehalis, with 
whom thi-y have since roiiipletely fn>'e<i, 
their language l>eing now extinct.' From 
their proximity to Astoria and their in- 
timate relations with the early traders, 
the Chinook aoon lH*<*ame well known, 
and their language formed the basis fbr 
the widely 8pread Chinook jargon, whi< h 
was lirat u.«ed m a tmde language and is 
now a medium of communication from 
California to Alaska. The portion of the 
tribe living around Sjioal water bay was 
oailed Atemitl. The Iblloiriiig divisions 
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ami villajjos have l>een reconie<l: 
Chinook, (iitlapfhoi, Jseinah, Nisal, Pa- 
hix, Wharlux>ta. (i- ►"•) 

Ala'tUhnah. — CJtitx-het, Xestucca vtH-ab.. B. 
A. K. (XcstuctH name). Obeenook. — Scuiik-r in 
Joiir. Kthnol..S»<\ I»nd., J.'J3ti. 1M8. CheeoookB.— 
Srouk-r in .loiir. (ieoR. S<x'. I^ixl.. i, 1H41. 
Ohenooks.— Parker, .Iniir.. ICJ. IM'2. Ohenoux.— 
Mi-ek in H.R. Kx. I>oc. 7C. :)llth Cong.. Inl si>ks.. 
10. IH4S. Ohenuke*.— HruttiiiK". KniiKr. <iui<lc tn 
t)n.'i;i>n, f>9. \s4S. Chimook. — KinmoriM in Sfb<HiI- 
craft, Ind.TriUi!*. iii. r.M, IVvl. Chin-hook.— <Jti'H. 
Juur.. 23X. mi8. Chin-nook>. — l.<-wi!« ami Dark, 
EximhI.. Coue?* fd., T.Vi, Cbinock.— Kitzpat- 

rict iu In<l. AfT. Keit..ai>p., lvi7. Chin ooK.— 
«;a«s. .Inur., 170, 1H»7. Chinouka.— Suit- 1. Ori'KOii 
Miw., :a, 1H47. Ohinaos.— Hatitu>><|i>*'- Imrort. 
Maroliall, Kv., 1.32. 1x24. Ohinuk*. — Ijithaiii, Nat. 
Hi-t. Man..317, 1H6U. ChoankM. — Ha.xtiiiKH. KniiKr. 
Gui«l<.' to On'gon, W. 1M.V Flatheads. — I'arkcr. 
Jour.. 14'i. 1K4'J. Mei Perc^.— Ibiil. Bchinouka.— 
Sint'l. L«.'tt*T«. 'J-Ju, 1M;5. Tchinook*.— s^^.•t,()^l•• 

follMlm.,7'.MH47. Tchinouks. — Dutiot ill- Miifra.«. 
Ixplor. dc rOn*gi»n, ii. IJ.S. Ih-m. Tohinoux.— 
Sint't. U'ttt-m. 230. 1W3. Tpinuk — Hale In V. H. 
£xpl. Ex|>tfd.. VI. !}(i-2, 1K4(>. Tehenooka.— Sniet. 
Letter". I.V2. 1H|3. Tet*»-Plat««.— Duflot ilf M<»- 
fra.«. Kxpl«>r. do I'Or.'Koii, ii. UtH. IMi. Thlila'h.— 
(tat»K'het, MS.. B. A. E. it'lac-kama naniLM. Tachi- 
auk.— Ivithaiii in Tnins. Pliilol. Six-. l>>nd., 73. 
iKVi. Tahinuk — Hale in V. S, Expl. Exiad., vi, 
'iN. IKI6. Tainak.—Uitham in Trans. I'hildl. S<m-. 
I»nd.. 57. 1H.V,. T'ainuk — (iibh"' in (\>nt. N. A 
Kthnol.,1. 241. 1^77. Taaiuk.— Wii kor-luini in Am. 
Antl«|.. XXI. 374. IXW. 




( Mi'.oon MAN. (*». Mo*. N«T. M.iT. ) 



Chinook. The prin('i|>al villa^ of the 
Chin(K>k, xituatetl on Baker hav, Paritic 
CO., Wa.«h., nearthe mouth ol Coliiinliia r. 

Chinookan Family. An im|K>rtant tin- 
pniHtic family, inciu<lin}; tUofte tribes for- 
merly liviiinf on Columbia r., from The 
Dalle»i to its mouth (exeept a Hinall ntrip 
oceupie<l by the Athaiwsean Tlat.«kaiiai ), 
an<l on the lower Willamette a." fara.H the 
i)rej<ent nite of Ureeon City, Oreti;. The 
lamily also extended a short nif»tance 
alon^ the e<Mi*>t on each side of the mouth 
of the Oilmubia, from Shoal water I >ay on 



the X. to Tillamook Head on the t*. The 
family \a named from the Chinook, the 
most important triln*. With the excep- 
tion of a few tmders near the mouth of 
the Columbia, l^ewis and Clark were the 
tirst whites' to visit the.'^- trilK'.><, and their 
dtfscription still eonstitutif* the main au- 
thority as to their early condition. The 
Chinookan vilhuies were situate«l aloni; 
the banks of the Columbia, near the 
mouths of itn tributaries, and for the 
greater i)art on the .v. si«le. The him.<cs 
were of woo<i and very large, being (x-cu- 
pie<l on the communal principle by 8 or 
4 families and often cont^iining 1*0 or more 
individuals. Their villages were thus 
fairly [>ennanent, though there was much 
moving about in sununer, owing to the 
nature of the foo<l supply, which ccm- 
eisted chiefly of salmon, with the root*} 
and Ix^rries indigenous to the region. 
The falls and Cawades of the Columbia 
and the falls of the Willamette were the 
chief jMiints of gathering in the salmon 
season. The j»eople were also noted 
tntders, not only among them.selves, but 
with the surrounding tribes «»f other 
stocks, and trips from the mouth of the 
Cohnnbia to the Cju«cad»'s for tin* ptirp(;«e 
of barter were of freiiuent occurrence. 
They were extremely skilful in handling 
their canoes, which were well made, 
hollowed out of single logs, and often of 
great size. In disposition they are de- 
scHIkhI as treacherous and deceitful, es- 
l>e«Mally when their cupidity wjis arousetl, 
and the making of |H>rtages at the Cas- 
ca<les and The Dalles by the early traders 
andwttlers was alwavsHccompani(>d with 
much trouble and (fanger. Slaves wore 
common among them and were usually 
obtained by barter from surromiding 
trilies, though occasionally in succi*s.sful 
raids nm«le for that purpom,'. Little is 
known of their i»articular so<'ial customs 
and ludiefs, but there was no clan or 
gentile organization, and the villager was 
the chief s»M-ial unit. These villiiges 
varieil greatly in size, but often crmsisted 
of oidy a few houses. There was always 
a headman or chief, wh<i, by reason of 
personal (jualities, might extend his iidlu- 
ence over several neighl>oring villages, 
but in general each s^'ttlenient was inde- 
jH'ndent. Their most noteworthy histor- 
ical character wa" Comcomly, <|. v. 

Physically the Chinookan |HM)pIe dif- 
fered somewhat from the other coast 
tril)es. They were tidier, their faces 
w iiler atid characterized bv narrow and 
high noses; in this respec't thev res»'mble<I 
the Kwakintl of Vancouver id. The cus- 
tom of artiticially deforming the head by 
fronto-(K*cipitaI pretwure was universal 
among them, a skull of natural form l)eing 
regarded as a disgrace and permitted only 
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to alft v«fl. This costom later lost its force 

to Hotnc ('xt( tit among the tribee <rf the 
upper Columbia. 
LininiiBtically they were divided into 

2prf)n|>s: (1) ly^wer Chinook, comprising 
t\vo»liglitly (liffereuttlialecta, theCninook 
proper and the Clatsop; (2) Upper Chi- 
nooK, which in<-lu(letl all the rest of the 
tril)et», though with iniiiuTou.s slight <lia- 
lectic differences. As u stock language 
the Chinookan in h^harply (lifferentiHte<l 
from that of t<urrouudiug familit^. It^^ 
moet etriking feature is the high degree 
of pmnoininal incorporation, the pho- 
netic Hlightue«Mof verlial and pronominal 
etems, we occurrence of 3 genders, aiid 
the predominance of onomatopoetic nroc- 
The dialects of Lower Chinook are 
now pnutifally extinct. Upi>erChinook 
is still spoken by considerable numbers. 

The i^on occapied by Chinookan 
tribes seems t<:> have Ihkmi well populated 
in early times, Lewis and Clark estimat- 
inir the total number at nomewhat more 
than lH,tX)0. In ls-J<», however, there 
occurred an epidemic of what was called 
agne fever, of unknown natnre, which in 
a single j^uimner swept away four-fifths 
of the entire native population. Whole 
villages disappeared, and others were so 
re<luce<l that in souie instances several 
were consolidated. The epidemic was 
most disastrous below the Cascades. In 
184<> Hale e-timated the nmuU'r Ix'low 
the Cascailea at 5lHt, and between the Cas- 
cades and The Dalles at 800. In 1864 
Gibbs gave the pop'tlatinu uf tlie former 
region as 120 and of the latter as 
These were scattered along the river in 
several l»an<ls, all more orlessniixt^l with 
neighlM^ring storks. In lss'» Powell esti- 
mated the total number at from r»(X) to 
600, for the greater part on Warm Springs, 
Yakima, and Grande Ronde reservations, 
Oreg. The fusion on the ri>servatiott8 lias 
been so great that no accurate eetimate is 
now possible, but it is probable that 300 

would cover all those who coold properly 
be assigned to this family. 
Most of the original Chinookan bands 

aii'l <Iivisii >u< ]\:\<\ no sjH'cial tril)al nanu>s, 
being de«ignate<l simply' as " those living 
at such a place." This faict^ especially 
after the ^^eneral disturbance cuut'jh! by 
tbeeitideinicof 1829, makes it ini|M>ssible 
to identify all the tribes and villages 
nientione<f by writers The followinj; list 
includes the different tril)es, divisions, 
and the villages not listed nnder the 
separate tribe^j; ( 'afhlaconiafup, Cathla- 
cuniup, C'athlakaheekit, ("athlaniet, 
Catlilanahquiah, Cathla|M)tle, Cathlath- 
lalas, Chakwayalhaiu. ("hareowa. ( hil- 
luckittequavv, Chinook, ( "hippaiuliick- 
chickCM, Clackama. Clalu lellah, Clahna- 

2uah, Claninnatas, Clatiicut, Clat.'<op, 
low we walla, Cooniac, Custiook, Dalles 



Indians, Ithkyemamite, Kasenos, Katlar 

g\i1ak, Katlaniinimin, Killaxtliokle. Kle- 
miaksac, Knowiiamowan, Ktlaeshatlkik, 
Kwnlkwnl, Lakstak, Lower Chinook, 

Multnomah, Xatnoit, Nayakaukau^ Ne> 
chacokee, Necootimeigh, NeerdicAioon, 
Nemalquinner, Nenoothlect, Scaltaipe, 

Shahala, Shoto, Skilloot. Sniackshop, 
Teiakhochix', Thlakalatna, Tlakatlala, 
Tlakluit, Tlale^k, Tla.«^hgenemaki, Tlegu- 
hik, I 'p|)er Chinook. Wahe, Wahkiacum, 
Wakanasisi, W'appatoo, Wasco, Watlala, 
Willopah, Wiltkwilluk, Yehuh. (l. f.) 

>Cheeaook.— Latham ia Jour. Ethnol. 8oc. Lood., 
I. -236, 1S48. ^Ohtiiiwki— Oalwchet in Mar. Am. 
Hi«t.. Ifi7, 1877 (namoi and givefl ImbiUit of 
trit>e«). >OUaook.— Bancroft. N'Ht. Races, in. 
."(65. WJtMKaj, 18K2 (ennnu rntf?. Chinook, Wakia- 
kum, rathlamct, ClBtv>|>. Multnomah. Skilloot, 
Watlala). ^Ohiaookaa.— Fom ell in 7th Rep. B. 
A. E., 65. 1891. >Obinooka.— 4iiillHtin In Tranii. 
Am. Antiq. Soc.. n. I'M, 'Mt'<. ISki (a .'«inKle tribe at 
mouth of Columbia). =Ohinooka.— Hak* in I'.S. 
Expl. Exped.. VI. IMfi. Ohinooka.— Keane 
in Stanford, Conipeml.. <Vnt lUid S^>. Am.. 474. 
1H78 (Inrludeji Ski!li>ot>, Wrttlnlax, Ix)wer Chi- 
no^ik**. Wakiakuiii!«. Caftilftmti?', t'lHt»i<ip>. Cnla- 
poo.va*. Claeluiman, KillHin<Kiks. VHUikHlly, Chi- 
inook Jancon; of thefe ral«ixK)yas and Ynm- 
knllv are Kalanooian, Killamook» are Salishan). 

• Chinuk,— Latham. Nat Hist. Man. 317. I860 
(Nime iv* Tshiiu'ik: includes ChiniiKH pmper, 
KlalAopw, Kathlamut. WakAikam. Watlala. Niha- 
loitili). • ITootka Oolumbiaa. — Sooiiler iti .lour. 
Roy <;e<>K S.M-. Lnnd., xi. 'X2i, ixiX (includes 
(■ln «Ti<M>k»i and rnthlatooni* of pn-M-iU famllv). 

• Southern, — Scuiilir. ll>ii|., isiiinc a<t his 
N<K>tkii-<'i>liiiiil>iaM (aiiiil> aNiVf t Ttchinuk. — 
H»TL:h.iii< ilH.li,. Pliysik. .\tla-, intip 17, In-i.'. 
-^T»hinook.— <iallattii in S<'ho<iUrHn. Ind. Trila^, 
III. Ut>. ISSi (('hiiio<ik.>«. ("latsow. and Watlala). 
-Tshinuk.— HaN- in V. S. Kxpl. KxihhI.. vi, ii62, 
f>».',». l>^u; n.iitjiiii- Watlala or l'pf>er (iiituxik 
iiU'ludiiiK Walliila, N i Iwi loitih, or K<-liflix>t>«, and 
'INhinuk, im huluK.' Tsfiintik. Tlntsap. Wakai- 
katn). >Tilunuk. — Hii»rhrnann, Spiin-n der 
a/.tek. S|(rHche. f.lii. I^VJ (sanio his Chinuk). 

Tiinuk.— <tallatin, allt r Hale, In Trans, .Vm. 
Kthnel. .S4M-.. II. pt. 1. ^^, IMH -T'aiauk.— Dall. 
aitt r Gibb-i. in Cont. N. A. Kihnol.. i. 241. 1877 
(mere mention of family ). 

Chinook jarfoa. The Indian trade lan- 
guage of the Oolambia r. retnon and the 

adjaeeiit Pacific itiaft from California 
far up into Alaska. It was first brought 
U> public notice in the early dayH of the 
Oregon fur tra<le, alwmt 1810. In addi- 
tion to the Indian eleutentj!< it has now 
incorporated numerous words from va- 
rious Ktirojrt'an lanL'uagen, but then' can 
no (K)ubt that the jargon exintoi a.x an 
iutertrilial mediumof oomniunitat i( )n long 
K'fore the advent of the white.«. having 
its parallel in the .wo-ealled ".NIoliilian 
langnafie" of the ( Julf tril)esand the wgn 
lanc'iaire of the jilains, all three Iteing the 
outgrowth uf an e.\tenHi\c alxjriginal svi»- 
t»'in of intertril>al trade and travel, 'fhe 
Indian foundation of the jargon is the 
Chinook proper, with Nootka, Salish, and 
»)ther languageH. to which were added, 
after contact with the fur companies, cor- 
rupted Knglinh. French, and possibly 
Ku«*ian teriiiH. Hale, in 1841, e8tiniatea 
the number of wonls in the jargon at 250; 
Gibbs,in 1863, recorded about 600; Eells, 
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in 1894, ix>unttii 740 wonis actually in 
mo, although his dictionary cites 1,4012, 
662 Ix'iiijr olisolete, and 1,552 phranea, 
coinbinatious of mamook ('do'), yielding 
209. The following table shows the 
■hare of certain lanjaiages in the jar)^>n 
88 recorde<l at various perio<lH of itn ex- 
istence, although there are great differ- 
ences in the constituent elements of the 
jargon an spoken in different parts of the 
rountry: 



Wovds eoBtriboted 


1841 


186t 


1884 


Nootks 


18 


2i 


23 




111 


221 


196 


WfrnA^^ 


41 


87 






84 


•4 


lat 




48 


78 


188 



There Is much local variati<m in the 

way Chinook is (*jK»ken on the Pacific 
coast. While it tend^ to di»«pi>ear in the 
country of its origin, it is taking on new 
life farther n., wliere it is evidently des- 
tined to live for nianv years; but in s. k. 
Alaska it is little use<i, ln'ing diHplactnl hy 
En^'lish or Tliiijiit. This jar^ron luv.- been 
of great siTvice to lx)th the Indian and 
the white man, and its r6Ie in the devel- 
opment of intertrilial and interracial rela- 
tions on the N. Pacitic coast has been 
imiMirtant. For works Ix'aring on the 
subject see Pilling, Bibliography of the 
Chinookan languages, Bull. B. A. E., 

ism. (a. f. < . > 

Chee-Chinook.— Hiilnu r, MS,. citiHl bylMlliiiK, oi». 
clt. Chinook Jargon. - Cox, ("i>limil)i'a H., 11,1*1, 
IKU, Oregon jargon, — M i Kcv ilfiMi in St-ii. Kx. 
D<X". 4, :!J'l ConR.. ^\>yc. ".fs,*.. Ifi'.t. Oregon 
Trade LAnguft(«.— ilali'. Muumil of OrcRoii Tnide 
LaiiK.. l>i»e. 

Quaook olives. The name given bv 

whites to an article of food of the Chinook 

in earlier days (Kane, Wanderings, 187, 
18a9), consiijtiiig of acorns ripened in a 
nrine-eoaked pit {\. p. c. ) 

Chinook salmon. A name of the Colum- 
bia r. salmon {OncorhynchuB chouicha), 
Diore conmionlv known 88 the qoinnat, 
an ! ( 'illcd the tyee salmon, (a. k. c.) 

Chinook wind. A name applied to cer- 
tain winds of N. w. Uniteti States and 
British Columbia. According to Bur- 
rows (Yearbook Dept. Agric, 555, 19()1) 
there are thre** different winds, each es- 
sentially a warm wind whose effect is 
most noticeable in winter, that are called 
chino<jks. Then' is a w«'t chimxtk, a 
dry chinoolF, and a third wind of an in- 
termediate sort. The term was first sp- 

fdif'd to a warm .s. w. wind which blew 
roui over the Chinook camp to the trad- 
ing post esfahlished hy the Hudson Bay 
Company at .\.otoria, Oieg. Under the in- 
Duence of thette cbinook winds snow is 
melte«l with astoniBhloir rapidity, and the 
weather ."soon l)ecomefiT>almy and sprinvr- 
like. The name is derived from Chinook, 



the appellation of one of the Indian 
triljes of this region. ( a. f. c.) 

Chinothahgeh ('at the In^wer' (^?]). A 
Seneca village near Victor, N. \ ., onor 
near the site of the earlier settlement 
called Kanagaroo, that was broken up 
bv the Denonville exjiedition. — 8hea in 
Cliarlevi :x. New Fr.. iii. I'Si*. note, 1S<U. 

Oa-o-»a-eb-ga-aah. — MiiP-hall '|i!i>tt'l )>\ ('(umviT, 
KiiiiiKlcmi mill iM-ticvn MS,. H. .\ . i: ' th.' 1m~^ 
wtMKl bark lii-M iht-rc'). Oa«»a(ao. — .VI<>rv;iiii, 
L«.*»|;uu lrtM|.. 11'. 18.M ( 'in the bawwcxxl coun- 
try' t, Oi-o-Q«-4-g»-o".— Hewitt, liif'ii (Svufca 
furni). 

Chiaqnapin. A species of chestnut 
( Ociftanea pumiln ) common in the Middle 
and Southern states; sjH'lled also chinka- 
pin, chincapin, chinquepin, chinkopin. 
(hftanopnn ehriiMtj^hylta is called western 
cliin<|iuipin,and in California and Oregon 
chim^uapin. Two species of oak (Qumrus 
aeumvnata and Q. prinoide») are named 
chin'iuapin oak and dwarf chinquapin 
oak, res|»ectively. A 8f)ecie8 of perch 
{ Pimoxys anmilarig) , known also as crap- 
pie, is called chiniiuapin or chinkapm 
jM-n h. Such forms cliinc(»meu and 
checliinquainin, found in early writings, 
mak«- j)lausi])le the 8Ui)position that a /> 
was later Hubstitute<l for an m in the 
last syllable of the word, which w ould 
then represent the widespreail Algon- 
ijuian radical miu, 'fruit,' 'see<l.' The 
first component of the won!, according to 
Hewitt, is probably cotrnate with the Dela- 
ware c/j/n^ia, 'large,' great' (a. f. c.) 

Chlntagottine ( ' people of the woo<ls' ). 
A division of the Kawchodinneh, dwell- 
ing on Mackensie r., Mackende Ter., 
Canada, x. of Ft(MK)d HofK- and l>etween 
the river and Great Bear lake. Petitot 
often uses the term synonymously with 
Kawchodinneh. 

Oih-tau'-go ten'-ni. — Uits^. MS. imtt s nn Tiiinc. B. 
A. K. Oaii-Ww-fo tin'-ni.- -Kciiiiii i>tt, lluri- lud. 
MS, vix ul.,. l\. A. v.. Gen» du Foil. — I'l litol. Hxpl. 
dii Kriintl lac <\vs Ours. Ml'.', 1 •>".';!. Ta-Iaottin«, — 
I'ctitot. MS.. B. A. K., \si.> I •<l\vell»Tsa[ the .-iirl 
(if till' pfiR- tn-t'N'i. Tchin-t'a-gottine. — I't'lili't 
in Hull, i^xv (ii'i.tf. IViris. oliurt, ls75. Tchin-Vja- 
fottine. — I'ftit. ,t. Aiitour ilu lao flcs Ksclavin, 
862. HIM. Tcin-tat Mne . — Kvert'tte. MB. Tutu 
vocal. , B A K . I'v'-i 

Chinonga. The extinct Thistle clan of 
the Chaa( Snake) phratry of the Hopi. 
Td-nalaval-viL— FewkMin Am. Anthtop., vtt, 
40S. ISM (wnff-wil-'elati*). 

Chioro. A village of 3') T'aiiauo. prob- 
ably in Pima CO., s. Ariz., in lH(i5 (David- 
son in Ind. Aff. Rep., 135, 1866). Possi- 
bly i'lfiitical with Charco. 

Qiipewyan ('pointed skins,' Cree Chio- 
tomfonawok, from ehkwa 'pointed,' 

ut i/nnntr ' skin,* oi- phinu sign: Cn-ename 
for the {>arkas, or shirts, of many north- 
em Athapaman trilies, pointerl and orna- 

niented with tails iH'fnrf and Indiind; 
hence, the people who w»'ar tlieni). An 
Atha{)ascan lingni.stic group, enibra^'ing 
the l)»'snedekenade and .VtlKibasca. ralle<l 
the Ctiipewyan proper, the Thilauuitme, 
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EtlK'iu'l(U'li. ami Tat^^anottine. The term 
was orijjinally applitMl to the (-hijH'w yun 
who ai^sailed the Crec about L, Atha- 
l>asca; «nl)«Hjuently theCreeaml, follow- 
in|i their example, the whites, extt'iided 
it to include all Athapaa<«n tribes known 
to them, the whites ne^ng H as ft ftyn- 
onym of Tinneh, l)Ut it is now t onfined 
' to the linguiatic {^up above referred to, 
although the l^tranottine, or Yellow- 
knives, are jreiit rally W'ftarated in po|>- 
ular u-sa^e. The deerskin shirts worn by 
these iienple aometimefl had the queue 
iH'hinu only, liki- a jK»n('hn, and the tale?; 
told by the early tnivelers oi a race of 
people' living in the far N., having a tail 
and h«'inj: in a transition stage In'tween 
auinial an<l man, had their foundation in 
the niisrepreM iitation of the descriptions 
jfiven by otlier Imlians of thes<' jH'ople 
with lhep«>iute«l nhirt^. Petitot ( I^i Mer 
Olaciale, 903, 1887) diaraeterized these 
rieoj)]*' ;iM iijnorent and natund in their 
livfs and manners, imbued with a sense of 
iustiee, endowe<l with sound sense and 
judgment, and not tlevoid of originality. 
Ross (Notes on the Tinn^', M8., B. A. E. ) 

give the habitat of the CiiijH'wyan as 
hurchill r., and Athuluisi-a and Great 
8biye hikes. Kennicot ( MS. , B. A. E. )8aid 
their territory extended a.M far v. as Ft 
Resolution on tlie s. shore of Ureat Klave 
lake, Brit Col., and Drake (Bk. Ind8.,vii, 
1848) not«'d tlnit tliev claiiiKd from lat. 
60" to 65° and from long. 100*' to 1 10°, and 
numbemi 7.500 In 1812. In 1718, accord- 
ing to iVtitot. the ('hii)e\vyan were living 
on Peace r., which titey called Tsades, the 
river of beavers, the snores of L. Atha- 
basca and the forest.-^ bet ween it aii'l ' ireat 
Slave lake being then the domain of the 
Etchareottine. The Cree, after they had 
obtaine<l guns from the Fn in fi, attacked 
these latter an«l drove theui from their 
hunting grounds, hot were forced back 
agaiti by the Chipewyan tribes. Ah a 
result of this contest the Thilanottine 
obtained for themselve.'* the ui>p<'r waters 
of Churchill r. about La ('ro>sc lake, the 
Chipewyan proper the former domain of 
the Etchareottine, while a part went to 
live in the neighborhood of the English 
po;jt of Ft I*rince of Wale^i, newly ewtab- 
iishe<l on Hn<l5K)n bay at the mouth of 
Churchill r. for trade with the Eskimo, 
Ma«kegon, and ('ree. ThetHJ last be- 
came known as the Etheneldeli, • eaters 
of reindeer meat,' or Theyeottine, 'stone- 
house neople,' the latter being the name 
that tney gave their protectors, the 
English. ' In 1779 the French Canadians 
brought smallpox to the shores of La 
Cro8s<' and Atnaba-^ca lake-. Tree and 
Chipewvan were decimated by the mal- 
ady, ann the former, already driven hack 

to tilt' s. shon' of Jj. .\tliabasca liy th<' 
martial attitude of the Chipewyan, were 



now willing to conclude a la.sting peace 
(Petitot, La Mer Glaeiale, 1887). 
There were 230 Cree at La Crosse lake in 
1873, and 600 Thilanottine Chipewyan, 
many of whom were half-bree<lH bearing 
French names. The report of Canadian 
Indian Affiafni for 1904 enumeratee nearly 
\,S00 hulians as Chii>ewvan, inclodhlg 
219 Yellowknives (Tatsanottine). 
AthabMoa.— BHncmft, Nnt. KMCes, i, 114, 1.S74. 
Athap*Bca.— fuillntin in Drake.Tcc-uniwh. 20, J'<.i2. 
Che-p*-wy-an.— Miu ault v. Hist. N. V., ii. 244. Ih29. 
Ohopayan. — Balbi. Atlas Ktlirioj;., hH, l.Hjf,. Chepp> 
ouyan. — Ibid. Ohep«wayan. — Rf>s.s. Ms. Xotes* on 
TiniU'. It. A. K. Chrpcwyan. — l.rwis. TnivrN. 1 IH. 
lw>'i. Clu-peyiin. — hniki , Hk. Iii.l-., vii. 1-;^. 
Cheppcwyan.- Hititn, .VtliiM Etiinojf.. .'i.-^. Isjil. 
Cheppeyana. — <fallMtin in T^ftIl^'. Am. Ktliiml. Sim ., 
II. IN, l.s;!6. Chtpeouaian.— Diitliit clf MuIhi-m, Ori- 
K»«n. II, Chijnwan. — Ki'inifin Stniifttnl, 

C<)m^►l•nll.,.Vl^. l^T^. Chip«way. — Hamion, .Juiiniul, 
261, i820. Chipewayan. — Kciiiiiciitt. MS. v(H-nl)., 
B. A. K. Chipewyan. — Mitrx-, S>-I<'iii <>f Mi«l. 
• ii-ojf., I. •>■'), isU. Chip«w3Tin Tinney*.— I't tiliit in 
Can. Kit. Sci.,i,47, Is-vj. Chipiouan. — Itult.i, .\tltm 
EtItnoK.. >. l><Ji). Chippcwayan. — II<>\\ ('. llivt. 
Coll., SH). iMl. Obipp«wa^aaawok.- DmiI. i ( 'r.-e 
name). Chipp«wayeen,— Katif, Waiiilfrinjr-* in 
N. A., VM. ls.V.>. Chippeweyan.— .Mcl.van, Htiii- 
Hon'M Bay, i, 221. 1M9 Chip-pc-wi-yan. — Thiiikt, 
Nur.. 1.H30. Chippewyan. — SchcninThoni 

(isu^ in Ma-ss. Hi^t. Coll., j.l t^.. n. 42. 1M4. Chip- 
powyen. — Mackenzie n)i»tuot<-<l l>y Brackeii- 
ri<lK»', .M<'.vl<'an I><'ltfrs, n'>, is:<(). Chipwayan. — 
Can. Itul. Ken., 171, 1^77. Chipwayanawok. — 
Kin>.'vKy, .maiKl. Nat. ni>l.. pt. t>, 143. lv<j. Chip 
w«yan. — Ij»itham, Hvsjiy*, 27.>, IhiiO. Chip-wyan.— 
.\n(lei>on. MS., B. A. V". Chyppewan.— Sui Hint. 
Tales, ,f N. W.. I'.i.'i, IKW. Dene Tchipp«wayana.-- 
I'''i:i-i, \ .:<<.. r .in hii- lie- IC^'laVeS, 2>iV. 1891. 
Gens (les MontAgnc*.— Mrl^eiin, Hud-iijir.s Bay, 11, 
24:?, lM'.t. Hifhlander. — l'etlt<it in .Iiuir. Ki«y. (JfOfir. 
.'vK' .iiiy, 1H.S3. MonUfnaii.— I'etitot, Diet. Den^ 
Diiuljie. XX. l.''7ii Sontagneaa, — Smet, Oregon 
Mi-vH.. 193, 1K47. Montafnea.— Bel court in Minn. 
HiAt.Coll.. 1.227, 1872. MoatanM.— Hcnrv, Trnv. 
in Can.. 173, note. 1S09. MotinUiBa.—H(K>pi>r, Tents 
of Tuskl, 408. IH.'iS. XouoUiBMra.— Row, M8. 
notcM on Tinne. B. A. E. Xotutain Zadiaiu.— 
Franklin. 2d Exped. Polar 6«8. Ifi2. 182S. Ooobe- 
Dayyaa.— McReoTor, Hudson's Bay, 73, 1819. 
Ouaohipuaaea.— ,1efTer}-<<, French Dom. Am., Can. 
map, 1741. 8hep«weyao.—Bng]. writer (17H6) in 
Mass. Hist Ck>ll.,IiitB..Ul.a4.17M. TsUnawayaa.— 
Petitot, Expl. Grand lae dea Onn, 868. IMS. 
TaUpwnauwok.— Petitot. Diet. Mn{|-mBd|lM. 
xlz, limi. Waohipuaaea.— Jefferjrs, Am. Atba. 
nup2,177S. WataUpweyaaah.— BeloomtinlCtain. 
Hint, coll., I. 226, isfi. Tala1in< tMim»awiw.~ 
FmnkUn, Jour. Polar Sea, 1, 108, 18M (*raaag«>'; 
Cree name). 

Chipiinuinffe (Tewa: 'house at the 
lK)inte<l jK-ak'). A great ruined pueblo 
:iiiil eliff village oooupyiiiK & small but 
hi^rh deta( !u-(i mesa between the Caf^ones 
and I'olvatiera cr., 4 m. 8. of Kio Chama 
and about 14 m. 8. w. of Abiquiu, Rio 
Arriba co., N. Mex. The site doubt- 
lesH seleete<l on aeeount of its defensible 
character, the pueblo U'lnjir situated at 
least 800 ft. al)ove the level of the creek 
and itH walls built e<mtinuou» with the 
edge of the precipice. The ereat Pedemal 
peak, from which the village takes its 
name, rise* on the other side of the can- 
yon about 2 m. to the s. w. The pueblo 
la inacoessible except by a single trail 
which winds np from the PolTadera and 
reaches the summit of the mepa at ii- ^ 
end, pafising thence through two strongly 
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fortifii'tl pi|>H iH'fore th»» ptu'hht isnnicluHl. 
The site wan impn-^nahle to any form <if 
att^ick |M.»if<ihle to cavajre warfare. The 
commanding IM>Hition wa." at the gateway 
to theTewa country k. of the mountainn. 
and, acconlin^ to trailition, it wa^i the 
function of C'hipiinuin^e to witli.''tand 
as far a.'' |Hi»iMil>le the tierce Navaho and 
Apache rai<lH innn the x. w. The pnehlo 
wa« huilt entirely of ftone and wan of :i 
Btorie^i, in jdaces {HtMiilily 4. Portions of 
8econd-story walls are still stand in^ and 
many cetlar tiinl>ern are well pres«»rve<l. 
The reniainsof ]5kiva.<, iuo»»t I y circular, a 
few rt'ctan^ular, are still traceahU- in and 
alK»ut th«" ruins; these were all mostly if 
not wholly subterranean, having U'en 
excavated in the nu-k surface on which 
the puehio stands. The ciiff-dw«-llinvrH 
in the k. face of the me«i an* all of the 
excavate<l type, and ap|)ear to have U-en 
uw^l for mortuary quite as much as for 
domiciliary purposes. ( k. i.. h. ) 

Chipisclin. A former villinre, presunui- 
1(1^' I'ostanoan, connei'te<| with l>olore« 
miHHion, San Krancis<o, C'al. — Tavlor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. IH. 1S*U. 

Chipletac. A fonner village. pn*sunja- 
hlv Costanoan, connecte<l with Dolon-s 
mi.ssion, San Francisco. Cal. — Tavlor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. IH, 1S«U. 

Chipmunk. The I'onmion name <»f the 
8tri|»etl ground .»»f|uirrel ( Tmninn HtrititiiA), 
of whi«'h the variants chipmonk, ciiii>- 
muck, chitmunk, and others occur. The 
won! has l»een usually derive«l from the 
"chippint;" of the animal, hut { ( hamU'r- 
lain in Am. Notea and Ciuerii's, iii, 15.5, 
1K89) it is ch'arly (»f Alironuiiian origin. 
The word rftifimmik- is really i<lenti«-al w ith 
i\m adj'ulnumo {'tail-in-air') of I>»n^rfel- 
Iow'b Hiawatha.thel'hipfH'wa olrhit'imo", 
the name of the ordinary n**! s<|uirn*l (.V-/- 
unM hndmniruj*]. The ( *hip|K*wa vocabu- 
lary of Ivonn ( ITJMl drives for wpiirrel 
rhftaniim, and Mrs Traill, in her Canadian 
Cru.«4H'fl, IH.54, writ«'s the Fn>;lish word 
aa rhUinnnl:. Uy folk etymology, there- 
fore, the AI>;on<|uian wonl re[>ref«<'nt»'<l 
hy the Chipp«'wa (ttrhitmno" ha" iKM-ome, 
hy way ot rhiUmmk, our familiar <hifi- 
muuk. The Chipi)ewa word sijjrnifies 
'head first*, from utrhit ' headlong,' a//* 
'mouth,' from the animal's habit of de- 
scending trees. The In<lian word applij^l 
originally to the common red Njuirrel 
an<l not to the chipmunk. ( k. f. c. ) 

Chippanchickchick. A triln' or band of ^ 
doubtful lingui.-tic affinity. «'ither Chi- 
nookan or Shahaj>tian. living in IHTJon 
Columbia r., in Klickitat co.. Wash., 
nearlv opposite Th<' Ihilles. Their n\im- 
Iht wm* estiniate<l at 

CbippanchickcbickB. — M< ifm.- In Rep. toSt'c. War-W, 
IH?! Tchip*n-Tchick-Tchick.— J^tiuirt in Noiiv. 
Ann. Vuy., xit, 'i*;. ixiM. 
Chipped Implements. See Stotie-work. 



Chippekawkay. A Piankishaw village, 
iti 17r_', on the site of Vincennes, Knox 
CO., Ind. Hough translates the w»»nl 
' bnishwo<Ml.' an<l if may l>e identical 

with Pepicokia. I .i. M. ) 

Bru«hwooa. — HH>liin. l-''>r>ti r A To.'k Hist. .Xtlaj* 
IikI.. .'I>J. IHTti. Chih-k&h-we-kay. — IIoiiv'li in Inil. 
<i«-(>|. Rfp., map, Chipcokte. — ItH.-kln. F(>r>«- 

t»T ii Co., op. rit.. '.^49. IsTfi. Chijokawksy.— Ibid. 
Chip-pe-coke.— Hough, op. cit. Chippekawkay. — 
l»>l<V 

Chippewa ( (mpular adaptation of OjHt- 
inii/, 'to n»a.«t till puckered up,' n*fer- 
riny to the puckertnl wam on their m<H'- 
casins: fn»m ojih ' to pucker up,' ul^imy 
'to roa^it'). OtU' of the larj;est tribes n. 
of Mexic(», who^^• ninge was formerly 
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along both shores of L. Huron and L. 
Su|>erior, extending a<To.Ms Minne.*^>ta to 
Turtle mts., N. Dak. .Although strong 
in nundK-rs and <K'cupying an extensive 
territory, the Chip|M'wa w«>n* never 
prominiMit in history, owing to tlu'ir re- 
moteness from the frontier during the 
p4*ri«Mlof the colonial wars, .\ccordingto 
tnidition they are part of an Algorniuian 
IxMly, in(*hiding the Ottawa and Pota- 
watomi, which se|>arated into divisiitus 
when it reached Shii-kinaw in its west- 
ward movement, having' come from some 
IMiint N. *»r N. K. of Mackinaw. Warren 
I Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 1SS5) nss«'rta 
that they were settleil in a large village 
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at Pointe, \Vi?.. alwut tlie time of the 
tlipcovery of Amerii a, and Verwyst (Mi«- 
sionarv Lal>ors, 1886) says that alx)ut 
1612 they suddenly alianiloned this local- 
ity, many of them froinjj bnck to the Sault, 
while otherw settled at the \v. end of L. 
Superior, wher« Father Allouez found 
them in I«e6-e7. There is nothing 
fouml (<) sustain the statement of W'av- 
ren and Verwyst iu regard to the 
earljr residence of the tribe at Ta Potnte. 
They were flr^t notirt-il in iht' Jfsuit 
Relation of UHU uniler tlie uauic* l>aoiiich- 
tigouin (proltably Jiawa'tigowininiw&gf, 
'people of the Sault'), aw rtimding at 
the Sault, aiul it is jH>8sihle that Ni- 
collet met them in WAA or hi'ASK In 
1642 they were visited l)y Ka\nibaut 
and Jogue>, vviiu louijtl tlieiJi at the 
Sault and at war with a |)eople to the w., 
doubt lej« the Sioux. A remnant or off- 
shoot of the tribe resided k. of L. Superior 
after the main body ». to Sault 

iite ^larie, or when it Imd reached the 
vicinity of the Baalt The Wmasmgt a 
trilfe closely ri'latcd to If not an actual 
divi^4ion of the Chippewa, who dwelt 
along the k. shore of the lake, were ap- 
parcntly inmrporatt'd with the latter 
while they were at t^ie Sault, or at any 
rate prior to 1670 (Jesnit Rel., 1670). 
On the N'. tlie ('liippewa are so closely 
cotinectetl with the Cree and Ma^k^on 
that the three can be di8tin|fuishe<l onl^ 
bv thojie intimately acfM^'fitcd with their 
dialects and custonj;-, \\ lulc nn the ». the 
Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi have 
always fomieil a wort of lot>se confederacy, 
fre<juently designatetl in the la«t century 
the Three Fires. It seems to l^e well 
eetabliahed that mine oi the Chippewa 
have resided v. of L. Superior from time 
inniu'inorial. TIicsc and the Maraincj; 
clainied the n. side of the lake as their 
country. Aocordinft to Perrot some of 
the ("hippewa liviiiL: >. of L. Suiterior in 
i670-ifti, although rt lyintj chiefly on the 
chase, ealtivatM sown- maize, and were 
then at peace with the neigh horin;; 
Sioux. It is singular that this author 
omite to mention wild rice {/.iyntia 
Ofuaticri) among their food supplies.* ince 
tlie posseas ion of wild-rice fields was one 
of toe chief causes of their wars with 
the Dakota, Foxes, and other nations, 
and a<:cording to Jenks (19th Rep, B. 
V. E., 1900) 10,000 Chippewa in the 
United States use it at the present time. 
About this period they flnt came into 
]iosscHsion of firearms, and were jnishing 
their way westward, alternately at ueacse 
and at war with the Sionx and in almost 
constant conflict wKli the Foxes. The 
French, in 1692, ret wtablisheti a trading 
(>of<tat Shaugawaumikong, nowLaPbinte, 
Ashland CO., W"t^ . winch became an im- 
j)ortaut Chip|)ewa settlement in the 



l>eginiiin2r of the 18th century the Chip- 
pewa succeeded in driving the Foxes, 
already rw lu<»tl by a war with the French, 
from N. Wisconsin, compelling them to 
take refuge with the Sauk. They then 
turne<l against the Sioux, driving then« 
acrfM» the Missisaippi and s. to Minnesota 
r., and continued th eir westward march 
across Minnesota and Nortli Dakota until 
they occupied the headwaters of Red r., 
and established their westernmost hand 
in the Turtle nit.'s. It wn.s not imtil after 
1736 that they obtained a f(x»thold w. of 
L. Sujjerior. While the main divisions 
of the tril)e were thus extending their 
poK-essions iu the w., others overran the 
p<>ninsida between L. Huron and L. Frie, 
which had lonir K-en claimed by the 
Iro<|uoi8 through cont^uest. The Iroquois 
were forced to withdraw, and the whole 
region was occunie<l by the Chipf>ewa 
bands, most of whom are now known as 
Missisauga, although they still call them- 
selves Ojibwa, The Chippewa tookpart 
with the other tribes of the K. WT in 
all the wars against the frontit r -dtle- 
meutB to the close of the war of 1612. 
Those living within the TTni^ Rtates 
made a treaty with the ^Jo.rn n i it ii. 
1815, and have since remaineii iK^aceful. 
all residing on n^servatione or allotten 
lands within their original territory in 
Michigan, Wisc(»nsin, Minnesota, and 
North Dakota, with the exception (vf the 
smainmndof Swan 0«-<>k and Bhu k Kiver 
Chinnewa, who e*old their lands in s. 
Micniiiian in 18.36 and are^ now with the 
Munsee in Franklin co., Kans. 

Schoolcraft, who was personally ac- 
quainted with the Chippewa and marrie<l 
a woman of the trilx% des< ri)>es the Chip- 
jicwa warriors as equaling in physical 
a|']M-arance tlie l)est formed of the 5s. W. 
Indians, with the potttible exception of 
the Poxes. Thdr long and suooesBfal 
t ontest with the Sioux and Foxes exhib- 
ited their bravery and determination, yet 
they were unifonnly friendlvin theirn^ 
tions with tlie French. T^he Chippewa 
are a tiuibcr jKoph*. Although they nave 
lf>n|j: been in friendly relations with the 
whites, Christiani?% has had but little 
effect on tliem, owmg largely to the con- 
servatism of the native medicine>men. 
It is affirmed by Warren, who is not dis- 
po«e<l to accept anv statement that tends 
to disparage the cfiaracter of hit* jH'ojde, 
tbaU acooiding to tradiUon, the aiviaion - 
of the tribe residing at La Pointe prac- 
tised cannibalism, while Father Belcourt 
affirms that, although the Chippewa of 
Ganada treated the vanquished with most 
horrible barbarity and at these times ate 
human tlesh, they looked upon cannibal- 
ism, except under anch conditions, with 
horror. According to !>r William .lones 
(inf'u, 1905), the nUagers of Bear id. 
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aaaert that cannibalism was oc-catiionally 
practised cererooniallv by the Chi|»pe\v'a 
of l>eech lake, and t)iat ?-iiu'o 1!»02 the 
eating of human flesh occurred on liainy 
r. daring stren of hnnjErer. It was the 

<Mlstoin of the Pillairi r I nn l t i illow a 
warrior who scal^ted an enemy to wear 
on hie head two eaf^le feathers, and the 
at-t of capturing a wnnml«Hl jirieoner on 
the l)attieili'ld earned the distinction of 
wearing five, like the Ottawa, they were 
expert in tlu^ npo nf the ranop, ami in 
their early liistory tle[x;nded largely on 
flab for f(X)d. There is abandant *evi- 
denee that |)olygamy was eommon, and 
indee<i it still occurB among the more 
wandering bands (Jones), Their wig- 
wama were made of birch bark or of 
graaa mats; polen were first planted in 
the ground in a circle, tlio tops hont 
together and tied, and the bark or mats 
thrown over them, leavlnff a nnolre hole 
at the to]). TJiey iiiiayjinctf that t!n , 
after the death of the body, followe^l u 
wide beaten path, leading toward the 
w., finally arriving in a country abound- 
ing in everything the Indian desires. It 
• is a general belief among the northern 
Chippewa tfmt the spirit often returns to 
visit the grave, no long as the body is not 
reduced to doflti Tb«r creation myth la 
that common among the northern Algon- 
<^uians. Like most other tribes they l>e- 
heve that a mysterious power dwells in 
all objectB, animate and inanimate. Such 
objects are manittu, which are ever 
wakeful and quick to hear everything in 
the summer, but in winter, at'ter snow 
fallB, are in a torpid state. The Chipi>ewa 
rejjanl dream.s as revelations, and nime 
object which appears therein is often 
choeen as a tutelary deity. The Mede* 
wiwin, or jjraii'! !ne<licine soriety (we 
lloffman, 7th Hep. B. A. E., 18U1), was 
fonnerly a i)Owerral organizaticm of the 
Chipi>e\va, which controUw^i the move- 
ments of the tribe and was u formidable 
obstacle to the introdaction of OhrietLaii- 
ity. When a Chippewa died it wns ens- 
iomary to place the body in a grave 
facing w., often in a sitting posture, or 
to scoop a shallow cavity m the earth 
and deposit the body therein on its back 
or side, covering it with eartli ho !i>4 to 
fonn a small mound, over which boards, 
poles, or Wrch h«rk were plaosd. Ac- 
cording to "Nf -Kpnuey (Tonrto the T-aken, 
1827), the Chippewa of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., practised scaffold burial, the corpse 
lioini: inr !o«jed in a box. Moiirninj* for a 
lost relative continued for a year, unless 
shortened by the meda or by certain ex- 
ploits in war. 

Authors differ as to tlie names and 
number of the Chip{)ewa ^ iites, which 
range all the way from 1 1 to 2.>. Warron 
gives 21 gentes, of which the following are 



not included among those named by Hor- 
gan: Manamaig < Cattish), Nebannanb- 
av (Merman), Beshen (Lynx), Mous 
(Moose), Nekah (Goose), Udekimiaig 
(Whiteflsh). Gyanshk (Cull). Somec3 
them, Warren sas.'^, have but few meni- 
bt»rs and are not kiiuwn to the tribe at 
large. The Maskegon somng from the 
Reindeer, Lynx, and Pike (Pickerel) 
gentes, which went to the n. of L. Su- 
perior when the tril)e moved w. from 
Siudt Pt4( Marie. Among H«>me of the 
Chippewa these gentes are associated in 
5 phratries: the Awausee, Businausee, 
Anahweh, Noka, and Mousonee. The 
Awaustie phratry includes the Catfish, 
Merman, Sturjreon, Pike (Pickerel), 
Wbitefish, and Sucker gentee— all the 
Fish gentes. The Bnsinausee phratry 
includes the (V.me and Ea^le Rentes, 
businausee, 'echo-maker,' being a name 
for the crane. The Aluihweh phratry 
inclmles the Loon, Goo««', and Cormorant 
gentes, ahahweh being a name for the 
loon, though the Loon gens is called 
M««ng. Morcran makes Ahahweh distinct 
ami called them the 'Ihick' gens. The 
Noka (No-'ke, Bear) phratry included 
the Bear gentes, of which there were f«ir- 
merly several named from difierent parts 
of the Ijear's body; but theae are now 
consolidate<l and no differences are recog- 
nize<l excepting between the common and 
thegrizzlv l)cars. TIm- Moii.^once phratry 
includes the Marten, Moose, and Ht indeeV 
gentes. Mousonee seems to be the proper 
name of the phratry. tfiou^h it is also 
called VVaubishashe. from the imporiajit 
Marten gens which is said to have sprung 
from the incorporated remnant of the 
Mundua. Morgan ( Anc. Soc, 106, 1877) 
names the following 23 gentes: Myeengun 
(Wolf), Makwa ( Bear), Ahmik (Beaver), 
Mesheka (.Mud turtle), Miktmoh (Snap- 
ping turtle), Meskwadare, (Little tur- 
tle), Ahdik (Reindeer), Chneskwt>8kewa 
(Snine), Ojeejok (Cmne), Kakake (Pig- 
eon hawk) [=Kagagi, Raven], Omegee- 
7e (Bald eagle). Mon>j (Loon), Ahahweh 
iDuckL r = Wu''Wii'', Swan], Shei?hel)e 
(Duck), Kenabig (Snake), Wazhush 
(Muskrat), Wal)ezhaze( Marten), Moo.sh- 
kaooze ( Heron), Ahwahsissa ( Bullhead ), 
Namabin (Carp [Catfish]), Nama (Stur- 
geon), Kenozhe (Pike) [sJCinoga, Pick- 
erel}. Tanner gives also the Pe|>egewiz- 
xjiins (Sparrow-hawk), "Mussnndummo 
(Water snake), and the forked tree as 
totems among the Ottawa and Ohip- 

It is iuijKtssible to determine the past or 
present numbers of the Chippewa, as in 

former time?-' only a pmall part of the 
trilx' came in contact with the whites at 
any [H'riod, and they are nowso mixed 
with other tril>e8 in many quarters that 
no separate returns are given. The prin- 
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cipal iHlimaU'H are as follow: In 17«>4, 
about 25,(XK); 17S;{and about 15,000; 
1843, iilK)»t lM)JM)i): 1851, about •JS.iKM). 
It is probable that iiioHtol theM> r.-^tiiuatt-'s 
take no account of more remote bands. 
In 1884 there were in Dakota 1M4; in 
Minnesota, 5.885; in WiK^^usin, 3,656; in 
Michigan, 3,500 returneil separately, and 
6,(MK) Chippewa and Ottawa, of whom 
perhapfl one-third are Chippewa; in Kan- 
Ban, 7d Chippewa and Munsee. The en- 
tire namber in tlie United States at this 
time was thmfore about 16,000. In 
British America tho,*ie of Ontario, includ- 
ing the Kipisdng, numbered at tlie aame 
time alxMit 0,000, while in Manitoba and 
the North\vi-<t Territories tlu-re were 
17,129 Chipm'wa and Cree on reserva- 
tions under the same agencies. The Chip- 
pewa now (l*>i)rOi.robablv nunilK'r .W.OOO 
to 32,(XX)— 1'>,<HK) in British America and 
14,144 in the C ni ted States, ezclusive of 
about 3,000 in Mieliitran. 

As the ( 'bippewa were scattere<l over a 
region e\t« ii>iin_' 1,000 m. from b. to w., 
they ha<l a lar<:e numlH-r of villages, 
bands, and local divisions. 8onie of the 
bands l)ore the name of the village, lake, 
or river near which they resided, but 
these were groui>e<I under larger divi- 
rions or subtrilies whi» h occupie<l certain 
fixed limits and were distinirnished by 
marked differences. Acconling to War- 
ren then! wen 111 (if these jirineipal divi- 
sions: Kechegummewiuinewug, on the a. 
shore of L. Superior; Betonalceengainnbe- 

I'ip, in N. Wi-ri.ii-in; Munominikasbeen- 
lug, on the iieadwaters of »St Croix r. 
in Wisconsin and Minnesota: Wahsuah- 
gnnewininewug, at the head of Wiscon- 
sin r.; Ottawa Lake Men, on Lac Courte 
Oreilles, Wis.; KtH'bescl>ewininewug, on 
theupiMT Mississippi in Minnesota; >luk- 
me«biawininewug, or Pillagers, on Leech 
lake, Minn.; Sugwaundugahwininewng, 
H. of I.. Sujierior; Kojejewininewug, on 
Buny lake and r. aUnit the n. iKiundary 
of Minnesota; and Omushkasug, on the 
H. W. side of L. Su|»erior at the ( aiisidian 
border. Resides these general divisions 
the following collective or local name^s 
are recognize<l oh belonsin^ to various 
settlements, bands, or divisions of the 
trilK': Angwassag, Big Roek, Little Forks, 
MenitegoH'. Blackbird, Menouuet's Vil- 
lage, Ketchewanndaugenink, Kawkawl- 
ing, Kishkawbawee, !>>aginaw. Thunder 
Bay, Naffooabe, Ommunise, iShabwasing, 
Beaver Islands, Nabobish, Cheboygan, 
Ofu-^-on, Reauni's \'ilhige. and Wapisiwi- 
sibiwininiwak, in lower Michi^n; Ked 
Cedar Lake, Sukaaugnning, Knife Lake, 
Kechepukwaiwah, Lmg I>ake. Clietac 
Lake, Turtle Portage, Kice Lake, Yellow- 
Lake, Trout I ^ke, Pawating, Ontonagon, 
Wauswairiiniiig, Lac (Vmrt** Oreilles, 
Shaugw auuiikoug, Burnt U'oods, (iata- 



getegauning, Buy du Noc, Wequadong, 
^Ieka<lewagamitlgweyawininiwak, Mi» h- 
iliniackinac, St Francis Xavier, and Wia- 
tluahhecbeL'uiiieeng, in Wisconsin and 
upper Michigan; (irand Portage, Pokega- 
ma, Fond du Lac, Red Cliff, Crow Wing 
River, CiuU l^tke, Onepowese|)ewenen<^ 
wak, Miskwaganiiwisagaigan, Wal)aiK;mo> 
weneaewak(?), Wanamakewajenenik, 
Mikinakwadshiwininiwak, Misisagaikan- 
ivvininiwak, (iasakaskuatchimmekak,Os- 
chekkamegawenenewak, Winnebe|{oeh- 
ishiwininiwak, Gamiskwakokawinini- 
wak, ( lawababiganikak, Anibiniiiiaiiisi- 
biwiniuiwak, Kalunetaliwungaguma, and 
EabUt Lake, in Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas; Oueschekgagamiouliiny, Waljx^le Is- 
land, (.)bidgewone, Michipicoten, Doki'a 
Band, Basoaehe, Kpinette (1744), Ooas- 
ouarini, ^lishtawayawininiwak, No|k>- 
ming,andNameuilni, inOntiirio; Portage 
de Prairie, Mattawan, and Pic River m 
Manitoba; and Nibowisibi winiiiiwak in 
Suskat< liewan. {.i. m. <•. t. ) 

AchipoM. — I'M- <lr I'l iss. vsiiiii 1 idTl ) ill I'tTrut, 
Mi'm., 1-^.1 Achipoue. — N\'ill in Miiiii. lli>t. 
S<K'. ('..11.. V. Sys, IHS.-,. Anchipawah.— Hn iilii.ut, 
Sljir iti the W'l-Kt, V2i\. l""]*;. An-i«h-in-*ub-ag;.— 
Wnrrun lii Minn. Hi-t. <<><•. Cull., v, ).'>, iss,") 
('!*p«intnm>«>us intn i. A-wi»h-in-aub-ay.- - Ihitl., 
37. Ax«lii»t«ye-ninu.— < Int-c!:' t , \\ ■> jitnl.H Ms.. B. 
A. K..J.HM1( Wyiimltit nuinc Baouichti^ouin. — Jes. 
K<1. It^lO, »l. 1H5M. Bawichtigouek.— Itdd,, index. 
Bawichtigouin. — Il>i<l. Bedzaqetcba. — - IVtitot, 
Montji^fimis MS. v<>ch1>.. H. .\. K., ls»>(( eloiiif 
enrs': 1 siitUiu- iinnu' i. Bedxietcho. — 1'< !in>t. Hare 
MS. v<H'Hti.. B. A. K.. ISfi'J { Ka\vrliM.llniie iiiiUK t. 
Bunfees,— Honry, MS. v<K-nl<. i Hi ll ioja, H. A. 
K.), 1HI2 OM) rallcfl by Hudmiii Bay tnulors). 
Oabellos realsftdot. — Diiro, Don DicKu (lo Pt-nMlosti, 
43. 1HS2 ( the Raiaed-hair tritx; of Sheii> FeftHloHa; 
Cheveux-relevdj* o( the French). Cheboia. — 
(Wivs, Juur., 47, note, 1807. Ohepawaa.— <'ro|.'hiin 
( IT.'rt^) quoted by KaufTman.Wefit. I'enu.. 132, Hpp., 
1851. aiiapewaya.— CroKban (1700) in Uhxh. HiM. 
8oc. Coll.. 4th8., IX, 2K7, 1871. OhapowM.— CroRhan 
( 1759) quoted by Pnmd, Peiin.,n, 296,1798, Chtp- 
pe«M.— Shirley (1755) in N.Y.I»OP.O(d.Blit..vi, 
1027, 1886. OilUnawawi.— Loudon, OoU. Int. Niar., 
1,84, IMH- OhilMis..Bouou«ta7eO)lnMaM.niiit. 
8oc. Coll.. 4th 8.. ix,S96lPIi. 0UfMra.«a«.-Oold- 
thwalt(1766) in Mmb. Hiat.8oe.Cbll.. Mb., X. 122. 
1»09. OUMw»9B.-<;ruKhan(17«0Ubid..4tha.jx. 
I'.x), 1K71. WMwdriM.— German Flataoonf. (1770) 
In N. Y. Doo.Col. Hint.. VIII. 229. 1867. OUpewaa.— 
Lattr6,manU.S.. 17H4. Ohipwiraya.— rAr\-er(17G6) 
Trav., 19. 177H. Cliipewefha.^ohnsoii (1763) in 
N.Y. iKM-.Col. nb*t..vii.62t;. Chipeweiftai.— 
.Tohiison (ITtWi. lbl<l.,.\s;j, is.v;. Ohipiwa.— Treatjr 
of isji, f. s. hul. Treat.. ;t»iy. 1X73. ChipoM.— Priw 
de PoMK'ssion (l»>7l)inN. Y. IhH-.Col. HiHt., IX.HOS. 
1866. Obippawaa.— CmK'hHii ( l"5y) quoted bv Jef- 
ferson, Notes, 143. OhippawMa.— Writer of 
IT.'^in Maw. Hist. S«>r. Coll., lRts..vn. 123, isoi. 
Chippeouava.— TousNiint, map of Am.. IK39. Chip- 
p«wa«a.— Johnson (176S) In N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist.. 
VII, f»2ri, IHFWi. OhippewaU.— iVrrot ('-.i. 17-21) in 
Minn. Hisl.Sor.<'oll.,n.iit.2.'Jl.l'<«V4. Chippewaa.— 
WashinKton (17.">t ) quotitl by KHiifTman, W eft. 
Pciin., (.7. IKil. Chippewaua.— RfhviinN (17'N*«iin 
Mas-. Hi^t. Soo. Coll., 1st »«..1X. 92. IMM. Chippe* 
ways.— < lintivimuTie (173«i) quoti'<l by School- 
fmft, In<i. Trilii-«, MI, .VW;. l-iCvt. Chippeweigba. — 
.Johnson (17<;7i in N.Y. Dim-.ToI. Hist., vii. 9t.9, 
Is-'H). Chipp*wy»*. — Ft Johnson conf. (17rvi|, ililii., 
VI, tt7.'>, I'vv.' Chippowaya.— Wiisliiuirton inM) 
in Masx. llivt, .soc. ( mII., m - . VI, HO. iHiO. 
Chippuwas, — Ht rki'Wf M' t ^ : i .1 '.\ Harton. New 
VIj vs ai>j' 1, I7'.»'<. Chipwucs. " roKhan i l7t'i.S) 
in N.Y. I>or. Col. lli-t . VII >.'. 1 v.*;. Chipwaa.— 
fiouqaet U760) in Masu. iliat. Soc Coll., itix 
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IX. S21, Un* OtutmmyB.''Cnmh»n jXTK)* ctt. 
O jf w M p.— BcltimiBl qooMl vf K«ll. Ml mi., 8BO1, 
U& Sv'MMMi'.— Hewitt. Moiiawk M8. 
Tooab., B. A. B. (Hcdiawk name). SewocuM's.— 
Bellomont lian) In N. Y. Doc. Col. Htet.. iv. 
407.1H.M. BwQnhM.— Cortland (16RT). ibtd.. 
Ill, 13^1. 18SS. SmiiranBluw.— Ibid. Dora^aaliMs.— 
Uvini^ton (1691), ibid.. 778. Dowacaaabs.— Doc. 
of 1700. ibid., IV, 701, IflM. Dowagiudua.— (\>rt- 
land (1687). ibid, III, 4S4,US6. Powainanh*** — 
Doe. Of 1691. Ibtd., 776. OvhiMwi-hica.— Gat- 
•diei, Caugbnawagn MS.. B. A. £.. 1882(OtURhiia- 
w»gm name). Bwk<kA*Bi».— Hewrltt, OnundHKn 
H8. Tocab.. B. A. E. (OnoodagE name). Dw4-kA- 
ahi*.— Hewitt. Seneca and Onondaga vocab., 
B. A. E., 1H80 (Seneca and OnondHf;» namek 
lakiacronnon.— Je». Kel. 1649. 27, IKfws (llnn>ii 
name: Hewitt mivh it ■IgnifleH 'people of 
the falls' I. Sitiaxhaa.— Albanjr conf. (if'iA) in 
N. Y. l>o> . 0.1. Hli«t.. V, 791. IRW. E»tiafhickt.— 
Golden (17J7i. ihid., iv. 7:{7. not.. lH.^t. 
Eitiage. — Liviiivr^iton (17011, iliid.. h'J9. 1H,>|. 

ipoea. — I'rife <le pomeffiioii < ItiTl i . ibi<l., IX, 
1J%55. Oibbaways.— Itnlay, We>t Tor.. 363, 17y7. 
Hahatona. — I'tnthenitonnaiigh. Canoe Voy.. 1, 
300. ]H47. AaKatonwaa. — Inpi Oaye, xiii, no. 
'2. 6, Feb., i.^ioux name I. Ha&atoijwaij.— 
iUgga, DakoU Diet., T2. IbSa (bioux name). 
AalalMway.— Matthe^v^ Hidalm Inda., IM. 1877 
ISkmx name). B&-hli-tiBf.->LonK, Bxped. 
Bocky Mta.. ii, Ixxxlv. lazs (HtdatM name, In- 
cometlrrfnilcrod MeaperH'). Ha*ltfpta^— Mal- 
tbewa. Rtdata Inds.. 1.W, 1877 (HldatHanaine: B 
nttunl). Ma^ha^twavBa.— NeUl,Mlnn..lU,18SII. 
Rak-hah-toa'wah.— Gale, Upper Mln.. 965. 1867. 
Srah-hrah-twauaa.— Ramsey {ca. 1H&2) In Minn. 
Bi^t s<M . Coll.. I. SO, 1872. lebawaa.— Boudlnot, 
Star ill Die VVe>t. 126, 1816 (misprint). Jibawaa.^ 
Bmith I i:vt«»i quoted by Drake, Trag. Wild.. 21S, 
IIMI. Jumper*.— .Neil I. Minn., 36. 1858 (Incorrect 
traD-hitioti of Saiilieiini). Kbahkhahloaa. — 
Bnelliiig, TnUs of the Northwest. 137, 1830 (Sionx 
name). Klia.khatoiia.—n >)().. 141. Khakhaton- 
waa.— \Viinam«ion, Minn. (ieol. Kep. for IM84, 107. 
Mtaki.— 4>at»ehet. Fox M.-^., B. A. K.. 1>«2 (Pox 
namef. Leapert. — Hennepin, New I)i><'ov., 86, 
1698 (incorrect rendering of SHUlteiirs). Ka- 
tien du Sault. — Jf >isnie<t and Hnymbaot io Jcm. Rcl. 
1641'. II. 9'., is.\s. Na-a-ja-of'.— Haydoi. EthnoR. 
and rhiiol. Mo. Val.,-Zi.', i8ti2('tboaeapeaklnff the 
aame language': Cree name). Ba^-toi.— St Cyr. 
oral inf'n. 1886 (Winnebago name: plural. 
Ne-ffAtc-hi-jik«). Hinniwas.— IlaflneMiuc, Am. 
Natluns, i, la. 1836. Hwi'-ki.- Hewitt. TuM>a- 
rora MS. vocab., B. A. K., I.s80 ( TuM-arora name). 
OljllnrMra.— KinK?t!ey. .Stand. Nat. Hint., pt, 6. 143, 
1883. 6'oh^'wAf.— Long, Exped. St. Peter" 
R., II, l.M. \>f2i. Ochipawa.— I mfreville (ITiXD in 
Me. Hi.wt.S«x-. CV>ll.,vi.i70,18.'>9. Oehipewa. — Ki( h- 
aid^iou, An-t. £xi>e<i., 71. 18.M. Oenipoy.— York 
(1700) InN. Y. Doc. Col, Hi^t.. iv, 74'.». KA. Ochip- 
aawaia.— Fiwter in Sen. .Misc. Doc. 3*t. 4'id Cong., 
M 6, 1873. Odehip«wa. — HiitchiiiH (]770» 

qaot< <1 hv Riehardiion, Arct. Exjied.. ii, 38, lasi. 
(Mxiboweke. — I'emH. Mem.. 193, 1h«V4. Odjibewala.— 
Ibul. Od-jib-wac.— SehooU nift <|iiote<r in Minn. 
Hist. Soe. Coll.. V. X'y. l.HHi. Odiibwa*.— Sehool- 
eraft, Iii.l. Tri»«s, i. 3(i7. \<<\. Odjibwe.— Kelton. 
Ft .Mu. Wiiiiii . r..;, Odjibwek. — Bi'leoiirt 

'IW'i ill Minn, Ili-i. Cnli, i. LI'T, is?-.'. Ori- 
boil. — M I. « Mil lluil*-"!! Bay. ii. 3.':{. isi'.". 0-je- 
bway. — Jiiiii--, Ojr !i««v Iinls.. liVI, 1m. 1. Ojecboii.— 
Henry, MS. \oeiil). It. il c.i.y. It. .\. K , l-U. 
Ojibaway, — !.«•«- 1 <( hikI Cliirk, Truv,, isdl. 
Ojibbewaig. — THnnt-r. Narr., ;?1.">, l^.n ottjiwa 
nam. I. Ojibbfwav*. — ll»i<l., '■'■*'>. Ojibboai. — HolT- 
man. Wiin. r in tin- Far\\»-t, ii. 1 >. l«Jl Ojibe- 
way«. — I'lTkiiiH atxl I'.t k, .Viiiiul-' of the W.-st, 
1^». Ojiboii.— 'iuiiii in SmithKon. Rep., 4iiO, ixtW. 
Ojibua. — .Maxiniillan, Trav , !;;.">, note. 1^13. 
U-jib-wa*r, — Morvan, <""Ii-.iiil'. nuA Allin., '2S', 
\>^,\. Ojibwaig.-Hal.-, KihiioK an-l Philol. Mo. 
V„I . _'.i 1M6. Ojibwaa.-IiKi. VtT. Kep.. *W, IKW. 
0-ub-w*-uk'. — Morgan, ('<in^«jm^,'. aii.l Atfin., 'J?*", 
1«71. Ojibwayi.- Am. Pioneer, ii, IW, iNi:!. 
OiiVway-in». — Filter in Seii, Mi«', Iv.r. ;t<.». ^-.M 
Onng., 3d isr.i. Ojibwe. — HurtuM. Citv of 

the SaintD, 117, 1h61. OntchibooM.— Raymtwut 



(1641) quoledlnlnd. Aff. Bei».184*. 70, ISSO (prob> 

Minn. Btereoe. Coll.. i, tn, im. OrtiaiMhiaaa- 

•a.— Canaloharie conf. (1759) in N. Y. Doe. Cd. 
Hist., VII. 384, IMfi. Oatiaflaboroaaaa.— Nell! In 

Minn. Hlsf. So<v Coll.. v. 897, 1885 (IroqtioiH 
namer. Otchepo«e.— Pnxrea verbal iltw.M in 
French. Hi-t. (..II. I>a., ii, 19. 1875. Otchi- 
poeaea. — Iji .^alle ( U.v.'i in Mnrtrrv. Dee., ii, 187, 
1877. Otohipoia.— Lti Siille (16«^J) in Freiieh, Hist. 
Cf>ll. Im.. I, 4(>. iNUi. Ot«bipoiiwa.— Hildreth, 
Pioneer Hist.,0. Iv|h. Otehipwe.— Baraga. Otehipwc 
• Jraui.. title, IsTH. OQibwek. — Perrot, Mem.. 193, 
1 N<>4 . OtUpoaa. — B i h • I la n an , N . A m . 1 1 » d*. . 1 -Vi , 1 I. 
Ou«ahipou«a, — |ji Iloiiiiin il7<i;',i. N.-w Vov., ii.H7, 
173.'i. duchiboia,— Writerof IViU in .Mns.«. Hist. Si^e. 
Coll . 4(h s.. IX. 4-."*, 1.H7I. Ouchipawah. — I'ike 
.iiiote.l liv Sehoolcraft, Ind. Trib. -. in. .Vst, 
1853. Ouehip<>e.— La Chmuiye (1(".V7> in Murgry. 
IKV'., VI, <"i, ivhi',. Ouchipovea. — ('<i.\e, Ciinilaiia, 
map, 1711. Outaclifpaa,— MiKeiincy ami Hall, 
Ind. Tnlu-, iii, 7".t, 1<>1. Outchibouec— J. «. He!. 
16«;", Outchiboui. — Ibid , 1C.70. 7'J, IVkS. 

(hit«hipoue. — Callinr-e ( 1669) in Marpry. I>. i-.. i. ir.;t, 
187.'>. Outchipwais. - Bell in Can. .M. 'l. ami Surg. 
Jonr.. Mar. and .Apr.. l'^^>. Outchipouca. — l.,a 
Hontan, N» \v Voy.. i, 230, 1"(C Paouicntigouin.— 
Jex. Rel.. Ill, iii'li x. 1S'»X. Paouitajfounr. — Ibiil. 
Paooitifourieubak, — I bid . Paouitingouach - i rini. — 
Ibid, tta-qa-too-wa". — Dor^y, oral inf n. lv*6 
(Sioux name). Ra-ra-to-oant,~ Warren ( l>.c'i in 
Minn, HiM. .Sk-. Coll., v. 96. l.v^V Ra-ra-t'wans,— 
RiiniMey in Ind. AIT. Rep. 1>M9, 7-', is-iO (Sioux 
name). Salteor.— Baeqiieville de la Potherie. it. 
48. 1753. Saataaux— Brown, Wei>t. <Jaz.. ^\ 
1817 (misprint). Saataaa.— Oonn in Smithnon. 
Bep. 1867. 400. 1X68 (miflptlnt). Baataan.— DoMia. 
Hudaon Bay, 26, 1744 (misprint). RanKsaagi — 
Beaubamois (1746) In Minn. Hiat. Soc. Coll.. 
482. 1886. ■aaltaan.-Jea. ReL l«78i 79, IMS. 
Saaltaaaa.— Belconrt (to. 18S0) In Minn. Hist. Hoc. 
OoU., t. 228. 1871 laalt8aB.-Gallin«e (1669) in 
Maixnr. D^., i. 163. 1875. Sault Xadiaaa.— Vaa> 
dreull (1710) in N. Y. Doe. Col. HiM.. ix. 843, 1856. 
Bauteaux,— Oamelin (IT'.Kli in Am. Ht. Papen, 
IV. >.M, 1n32. 8auter».— Sehcrmerborn (1812) In 
.Mav> Ili-t. 8<K-.Coll . Jil V, II, 6, l-^l I. Sauteun.— 
Jes. I'.el. 16<;7. 24, 1.'^ Sauteu*.— Cox. Columbia 
R.. It. •210. Kil. Sauteux.— Vaudreuil (1719) In 
N. Y. 1>.H .Col. Hi-t., IX, 893. 1855. Sautor.— Carver 
(1766). Tmv., 97. 1778. Sautoua. — King, Journ. to 
Aret. Oei an, i, 32, 1.H36. Bautoux.— Ibid. B«bip- 
uwe. — He. keweliler quoted l>y B4irton. New 
\'ii\v-, app.. 1. 179« iiierniaii form). 8bepa« 
we«i.— I.iti'lesjty (17I'.M in N. Y. |i<" . < oL Hist., 
VI, .Vis. ]s.V>, "Sbepewa*. — Ilra.l-trci ( i. 17(;')). 
ibiil . VII, (I'M, lv"i<i. Shepuway. — ll.'i ki vM'liIiT 
(jiii.Ii.i \i\ I'.artiili. New Viewr*. n\'\>.. 1, \1\>^. 
Bothure, — halliiii i 17s; i in Mil'*. Hi"!, ."-..r, (•..:i.,lvl 
s., X, PiJ. I'^'.'o. Sotofs.— Cox, Columbia 11.. ii. JTii, 
IKII. Botooa.- Franklin, .loiirn. l""larS. ;i. 1>»JI. 
Sotto. — Kan.-.WaiKleriiiK^in N. l>^-'>'.'. Soul- 

teaux, — Ilt-nry. v.Hal). (Hell <'<py. It .\. K.i. 
1^*12. Bout«u«.— Cliauvignerie ( l":t»ii' quod i| by 
Sohoolerafl. Iii.l. TrilK-!^. ill, iVw;. lxS3. Souttea.— 
Am. I'ioiii er. ii, 1'.'.', l*^i:t. Btiafgeghroano.— Pcwt 
(17.'»"<i quoted by Prou.l, Peuu,, ti. apn . ll:t. 1T*.W. 
BtiafigTOone, — Llvingxton 1 17»K») in N.V. Ikm . ( '..]. 
Uist., IV. 737. iN'd. Toiptt'.— lHir>ey. KaiiN4«s Ms. 
vocab.. B.A.E..I882(Kanaaname). Tsehipeway.— 
WranK**!!. Ethnul. Nachr., 100, 1839. Tachlppi- 
WMT.— WnIeh.map,I8(l6((iHHnnanfonn). Taipu'.— 
Dorwy, UiHige MS. vorab., B. A. E., 1883 (Usage 
namej. S«4p'kk''nbi*.— Smith, Cayuga and 
Chieraa MS. Tooaba.. B. A. B., 1884 (Claynga and 
Oneida name). U^pwaya.— Dalton (IWS) In 
MaML HiaL Sac. Coll.. lot a., x, 12S. 1809. Wah- 
kah4a«ah.— Tanner, Narr., 180. 1880 (Asstnlboln 
name). 

(Hiippewa of Lake Nipegoa. AChipjx^wa 

band «dlit ially known l>y thix name re- 
^*i(lin^; in the viiMnity «d L. Nii«'L'i>ii, n. 
of L. SiiiK-rior, in Ontario. Tln' "Chris- 
tian.-^," couiiMtsing nearly I •iie-liaif llu' en- 
tire l»an«l, fMTUpy a viliii^'f at tht- head of 
the lake near the llnilsoii I'lay C .mpany'n 
the remaiuUer live about lUO ui. 
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farther inlnn<1. The agjrregate nuinlK?r in 

1884 wiiH 42t>, and in 1901, 51 S. They are 

oonn<Hte<l with the Iwind at Red Kcx-k on 

Ninejr<»n hay. (J. m. ) 

Allenemipifoiu. — nt-nonvillti <ltiK7), in .Mnri;r>'. 
Die.. IMSfi. 

Cliippoy. A f(»nuer Potawatonii vil- 
lage on Bijr Shawnee cr., in Fountain 
CO., Ind. It wiu* wttleti after 1795, and 
the site wa.i infhide<l in a tnu-t nold in 
1818 hy the Miami. (j. m.) 

Chipaille.— St Man 's trentv with MiamlM ( 1hI8^ in 
r. S. Ind. Trent.. ■»•.«. 1873. Chippoy.— Harrison 
(18H> <iiintcHl hy DrHko. Tc<MiinK'h. 161. 18.VJ. 

Chipntca. A former villajje, pre."umahly 
CoHtanoan, conneete<l with Dolores mi.*^ 
sion, San Franciwo, (.'al. — Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, (>< t. 18, iStSl. 

Chiricahaa ( Apache: ' great mountain ' ). 
An im]K>rtant divinion of the Apache, 




BCDAX-ISMU— CMIRICAHUA APACHE 



80 calleil from their former mountain 
home in s. E. Arizona. Their own 
name iw Aiaha. The Chiricahua were 
the moHt warlike of the Arizona In- 
diana, their raid.s extending into New 
Mexico, H. Arizona, and N. Sonora, among 
their niont note<l leaders l)eing Cochise, 
Victorio, lxx», Chato, Nachi, lionito 
and Geronimo. Physically they do not 
differ materially from the other Apache. 
The men are well htult, muscular, with 
well-developed chefts, sound and regular 
teeth, and abundatit hair. The women 
are even more vigorous an<l strongly 
built, with broad shoulders and hinn 
and a tendency to corj'ulency in old 
age. They habitually wear a plea.sant 
open expression of i-ountenance, exhibit- 
ing uniform good nature, save when in 



anger their face takes on a savage cast. 
Wlute thought their maimer of life, gen- 
eral physique, and mental disiK>sition 
seemed conducive to long life. Their 
characteristic long-legge<I mocca^^ins of 
fleerskin have a stout 84>le turning 
up at the toes, and the K*gs of the moc- 
casins, hmg enough t4) reai h the thigh, 
are fol<le<l back i)elow the knee, form- 
ing a iMx ket in which are carried paints 
and a knife. The women wore short 
skirts of buckskin, and the men use<i to 
display surplus skins folded alM>ut the 
wai.«t. Their arrows were made of 
reed tipi>e<l with obf^idian or ir<»n, the 
shaft winge<l with three strips of feathers. 
They used in l)attle a long spear and a 
slung-shot made by inserting a stone into 
the green hide of a cow's tail, leaving a 
portion of the hair atta< he<l. They |)og- 
sessed no knowledge i>f weaving blankets. 
White (MS., B. A. K.) sup^K.wtl that 
they had iinniigrate<i into .\nzona fn>m 
New Mexico three or four generations 
back. Their camps were locat«Hl on the 
highlands in winter that they might catch 
) the warm rays of the sun, and in summer 
near the water among stimte<l trtvs that 
sheltere<l them from its s<'orching glare. 
Their bands or clans werenanunl from the 
nature of the groun<l aliout their chosen 
territory. Both men and w»»men were 
fond of wearing necklaces an<l ear jiend- 
ants of Ix-ails. The hair was worn long 
and flowing, with a turlian, to which was 
attache<l a flap hanging down Itehind; 
thev plucked out the hairs »»f the beani 
with tweezers <»f tin, and wore susjiended 
from their necks a small round mirror 
which they use<l in painting their faces 
with strijjes of l)rilliant colors. Strings of 
pitves of shell were highly prize*!. Tneir 
customary dwelling was a rude brush hut, 
circular or oval, with the earth 8coo|>e<l 
out to enlarge its i-afmcity. In winter 
thev huddleil together for warmth and, 
if the hut was large, built a tire in the 
center. When they changetl camp they 
bunied their huta, which were always 
btiilt close together. Thev sul^sisted on 
berries, nuts, and the fruit of various trees, 
mesquite l>eans, and acorns, of which 
they were particularly fond, and they 
grouiul the see<ls of different grasses on 
a large flat stone and made a jiaste wMth 
water, drying it afterward in the sun. 
They relished the fruit of cacti and of 
the yucca, and niade mescal from the 
root of the agave. Fish they would not 
eat, nor iK)rk, but an unlx>rn calf and the 
entrails of animals they regarde<l as deli- 
i-acies, an<l horsi'and mule flesh waacon- 
sidereil the best meat. Though selflsh in 
moHt things, they were hospitable with 
foo«l, which was free to anyone who 
was hungry. They were scrupulous in 
keeping accounts and paying debts. 
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Like many other Indiana they would 
never 8peak their own namet^ nor 
on any account 8i)eak of a dead meml)er 
of the trilie. They tille<l the ground a 




L.OCO — CHIRICAHUA CHIEF 



little with wootlen iniplcinent'*, obtaining 
corn and melon setxlsfrom the.Mexicans. 
In their clans all were e<|ual. Bands, 
according to White, were fonned of 
dans*, and chiefs were chosen for their 
ability and courage, although there is 
evidence that chiefship was sometimes 
here<litary, as in the case of Cochise, son 
and succesfor of Nachi. Chiefs an<i old 
men were usually defernKl to in council. 
They used the brain of the deer in dress- 
ing buckskin. It is said that thev charged 
their arrows with a quick dea^lfy i>oison, 
obtained by irritating a rattlesnake w^ith 
a forke<l stick, causing it to bite into a 
deer's liver, which, when saturated with 
the venom, was allowed to putrefy. They 
stalked the deer and the anteloi)e by 
covering their heads with the skull of 
the animal and imitating with their 
crouching bo«ly the movements of one 
^r^zing; an«l it was their custom to ajv 
proach an enemy's camp at night in a 
similar manner, c<I»vering their heads with 
brush. They signaled war or j)eace by 
a great blaze or smoke made by burning 
ce«lar Iwughs or the inflammable spines 
on the giant cactus. Of their social or- 
ganization very little is definitely known, 
and the statements of the two chief au- 
t horities are wi<lely at variance. Accord- 
ing to White, the childnm l)elong to the 
gens of the father, while Bourko as- 
serts that the true clan system prevails. 
They married usually outside f»f tne gens, 



according to White, and never relatives 
nean-r than a K'cond cousin. A young 
warrior seeking a wife would first bargain 
with her parents and then take a horse 
to her dwelling. If she viewed his suit 
with favor she would f»i'd and water the 
animal, and, seeing that, he would come 
and fetch his bride, and after going on a 
hunt for the honeymoon they woiu<l re- 
turn to his fK'ople. When he took two 
horses to the camp of the bride and killetl 
one of them it signifie<l that her parents 
ha4l given her over to him without re- 
ganl to her consent. Youth was the 
(Hiality most desired in a bride. After 
sue l>ecame a n»other the husband might 
take a second wife, and some ha<l as many 
a** five, two or more of them often l>eing 
si.Mters. Marrietl women were usually 
faithful and terribly jealous, so that sin- 
gle girls did not care to incur their rage. 
A woman in conlinement went off t«} a 
hut by herself, attende<l by her women 
relatives. Children received their earii- 
est names from something particularly 
noticeable at the time of their birth. As 
among the Navaho, a man never spoke to 
his mother-in-law, and treated his wife's 
father with distant respect; and his broth- 
ers were never familiar with his wife 
nor he with her sisters and brothers. 
Faithless wives were punished l)y whij)- 
l)ing and cutting off a portion of the nose, 
after which they wen* cast off. Little 




TaHAI-KLOOE— CHimCAHUA WOMAN 



girls were often purchasetl or a<lopted by 
men who kept them until they were old 
enough f<»r them to marrv. Often girls 
were marrie<l when only l6 or 1 1 years of 
age. Children of both sexes had i)erfect 
freedom, were not reqiiire<l to obey, and 
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never were punbthed. The men engaged 
in pastimes every day, and lioys in mock 

oomUats, hurling ntonet* at each other 
with shiiK'H. Young wives and maidens 
did only hght work, the heavy tasks be- 

inj; tHTfoniK''! }iy the older wf>inen. 
People met and parteil without auy form 
of salute. Kiasmg was nnknown. Ex- 
cept tnineral vemiilion. the colors with 
which they painte<l their laces and <lyed 
gra-^ses for t>agket.« were of ve^tetal ori- 
gin — yellow from lieech and willow hark, 
reil from the cactus. They would not 
kill the jrohlen eagle, but would pluck 
itf^ feathery, which thoy jirizi'd, and for 
the hawk and the I tear they had a suix-r- 
Btitious re(^|anl in a lemT »le^rree. Tliey 
made tizwni, an intoxicating; drink, from 
com, huryinff it until it sprouteil, grind- 
imt it, and then allowuig the ma^h 
diluted with water to ferment. The 
women carried heavy burdens on their 
backs, held hy a ^itraji i>as»<«<l over the 
lorehead. Their basket work wat» imper- 
ydcma to water and ornamented with 
designs niinilar to th()s<> of tlie Pima, 
except that human figures frequently 
entered into the decorative motive. 
Raskel." '2\ ft. in letitrth and IS in. 
wide at the niouth were used in collect- 
ing food, which was frequently brought 
from a great distance. When one of 
the tril»e dietl, men carrie<l the corijee, 
wrap()e<I in the blankets of the deceased, 
with (»ther trilling peminal effect-, to an 
obscure place in low ground aud there 
buried it at once, piling stones over the 
grave to prote<*t it from coyotes or other 

tjrowling U-a-sts. No women were al- 
OWe<l to follow, and no Apache ever 
revisited the spot. iM-male relatives kept 
Up their lamentations fur a month, utter- 
ing loud wails at snnset. The Init in 
which a person died wau always burneii 
and often the camp wa«« removed. 
Widows used to cut off their hair and 
paint their faces black for a year, duriug 
which time the mourner live<l in the fam- 
ily of the hii-l>atid's lir"tInT. whose wife 
she became at tlie expiry of the mourn- 
ing. They had a number of dances, 
notably tlie "devil dance," with < lowtis, 
ma.'ikH, hea«ldres«es, etc., in which the 
participants jumped over fire, and a 
spirited war <huu-e. with weaj>on.'« and 
shooting in time U> a song. U hen any- 
body fell sick several fires were btlilt in 
the camp, ami whih- the rest lay around 
on the gronijd with solemn visages, the 
young men, their fa<es covered with 
paint, «ei/ed <irel>n\nds and ran around 
an<i I lift >UL'h tlie fires and ahout the hnlge 
of the sil k person, whooping continually 
and nourishing the brands to drive away 
tbeevil spirit. They had a custom, when 
a girl arrived at ptihertx , ut havintr the 
other young girls lightly tread on her 



back as she lay face downward, the cere- 
mony being followed by a dance. 

In 1H72 the Chirii ahua were visited l>y 
a special couuuitttiioner, who concluded 
an agreement with Codiise, their chief, 
to cease Iwistilifies ami to tipe his iiifltience 
with the other Attache to this end. By 
the autumn of this y<>ar more than 1,000 
of the triln? were settled on the newly 
established Chiricahua re.s., 8. K. Ariz. 
Cochise ditnl in 1874, and was succeeded 
as chief hy his son Taza, who remained 
friendly to the Clovemment; but the 
killing' of Home Hettlen who had sold 
whisky tt» the Indians caiipod an inter- 
tribal broil, which, in connection with 
the proximity of the Chiricahua to the 
interruUiojial lx)undary, resulte<l in the 
abolislunent of the reservation against 
their will. Camp Ajmche agency was es- 
tablished in 1872, and in the year follow- 
ing 1 ,fi75 Indians were place<l thereunder; 
hut in 1S7'> this agency was <li.s<'<>ntiiined 
aud the Indians, much to their discontent, 
were transferred to San Carlos, where 
tlu'ir enemies, the Yavapai. ha<i also been 
reniovetl. For further information re- 
garding the dealings of the Chiricahua 
with the Government, pee .\p<irh,\ 

The membera of Geroniuio's tjand, 
which was captured in 1886 and sent by 
tht^ War Deimrtnient in turn to Florida, 
Alabama, and Oklahoma, are now at Ft 
Sill, Okla., where they number 298. 
The remaininir Chirii ahua are included 
among tlie Apa« he under Ft Ai)ache and 
San Carlos afl^ncien, Ariz. The Pinalefio 
are that part of the Chiricahua formerly 
residing in the Pinal mt.s. 
Ai-ahA.— ti ll Kato. Urizcn in N. A.. 197, IMk 
Aihi.— Itii'l. ApacheB Broncoi.- Sleek In Cal. 
Farmer, .Inn. l^*.'. span.: 'wilil Ajwhex'). 
Apaehei Chiricagui*.— Mny« r. Mcxlro. u. 1S53. 
Bronco*.— Til V lor in <'hI." Furnu r, Vrh. 11. \^>1. 
Cberecaquii.— Simji^oii in lv< |i. Soc. War, -u. is.V). 
Chericahui. -Iihl. AiT. It. p. ls«V.i, yj, isTO. Chic*- 
ragiiia.- Hmitix i a-tk'.Jiimn. .\in.. IslO. Chlfui- 
cafui.— .\ n/ji ITt.'.l) in I>i«\ Hist. Mox.. 4th s.. 
II. 11 1. Iv*,. Chilcow.— In.l. Aft. Ilcp. 1»71. a. IsT.'. 
ChilecAgo. In t AtT i;. ]. . l.'.'.W,!. ChileOowes. — 
Ibi.l., r^Xl, !>«. .. Chilicagua.— n.i.l.. 1H.^9, 'SM'<. l^A). 
Chmcafui*.— I inn ; i ITi.'t ' in Doo. Hist. Mc'.\-..4tli 
f.. n. :C5. l>vV.. Chiric*hni. -In<i. Alt. lUp, isf.9. 
2-.ri.lHT0. CliiriciJiu*.— Wtiit". Ms Ht-t, m' Apa- 
chf.*. B. \. E.. 1S"5. Chir-i-ca-huanB. — l[i"lt;t'. 
.\riziina. li^l. 1h77. Ohiricabuei. — Ksciiiicrn, Not. 
F,«tail. «k; rhihuahiia, •J12. iKil. Chi-h-ca-hui.— 
Cn'inonv. Lifo .Xniong Apni-ln's. 3;?.1NW. Chirioa- 
quia.— Ruxtnii, Adventure**, IW. 1H48. Ghiri* 
ouaci.— .<t(itK> in IIImI. Mag., T. 166, 1861. Ohlli* 
cuala.— KiugsU y. ijtanil. Nnl. Hist., pt.6. 180, IM. 
Cliirikaliwa.— Ind. AfT. Rep., 246. 1877. Gkiii- 
quau.— Smet. Letters. 135, 1(M3. Oliireaabii*.— 
(Mrcia in 8oc. Hex. Oeog. Bolctin. v, 814. 1861. 
OohiU AsMlia.— Gmvp* In Ind. AO. Rep.. 489, 1868. 
Ha7<-B.-aatM>het. 118.. B. A. K, BMA».-Ibid. 
(' Hto In the eait': so called by theWhfte Moun- 
uin Apache, becaoae thejr formerly llTi-d at Hot 
Spr1ngii,N. Mex.). Hay*.— OatoeheC. YomarSpr., 
I. 370. 18K3 (Apache name: 'below'). Ki-w.— 
White. MS. Hint, of Apaches, B. A. E., 1875 (so 
called hy other Apoche: tnuu..* lived avay off*). 
P< 'liioa ab p^nia.— Oatiirhet, HS. Meta TOCab., 
B. .V. E.. ls.H.'>< IsJcta tiMiiie). BegaUjenne.— OroscO 
V Herni. Ge«tj;., .V.*. Sacetaen-ne.— E<^-ii<leiO, 

NoU Eitad. de Chihuohaa. 212. 1884. Boatfana 
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4iaii4-G«t«aiet. ApMlie H8.. B. A. B., 1888 

ahontitne). 

Chisca ({wsHibly fn)m Chcroktc !si'sl->r,i 
' binl,' tsiifkinVhl ' bird niare.' — M<M)nt v t. 
The niontitainons northern region of the 
t'hcroki e in N. w. (M'or<ria()r n. k. Ahi- 
baiiia, in fH-arch of whii-h iiu'ii were wnt 
by De Soto in 1541 from the provinee of 
Cliialia to Inok for <'o]>i>er and l'oM. It 
8eeiuinj;ly rt-oeived it.> naini- fnxn a \ illajre 
of the Hanie name «>n an i.sland in the 
river of St R-jjrit (Coo^i r.?), the iidiab- 
itante of which made a great deal of oil 
from until. De Soto't* trtKjpH nnnained 
here or 27 tlayi*. The Chisea of (Jar- 
cilasso de la Vepi (F'lori<la, ITo, 1723 ) is 
the (^uizfjui/ oi the otb<'r chroniclen* of 
De ^Soto'H expedition, situated in n. w. 
MiwisHippi, on Miffiis>ip]>i r. See Gard- 
las'-o i\v la Vrga, Florida, 175, 1721?; 
Bieduia in French, lli^t. Coll. La., pU ii, 
101, 1850; Mooney in mh Kep. B. A. K., 
1900; Bounie, Karr. De Soto, i, 79, ii, 
110, 1904. 

Chee«c».— SfluKilcraft. IikI. TrilM's. lu, 47, lSr»3. 
Chile* —}<.<! in Ni(rr. ol Dv Solo. 1, 79, 117; U, 
llii. ;>>! Ciica l^i Salle 1680) In Mugty, 

IK'C, II. lyti et »t'<| , 1S77. 

C^ImAm. .V MoDtjtffnaiH tri)H>, band, 
or scttlcinent alxtnt the Bay r)f Seven 
lalauils nil tlie N. nhore oi St Lawrence r, 
wh«re it enters the griilf. The name 
apj>ear!J to have bw^n applied to a Im-alitv 
and the jKJople of thai loculity, as it U 
Stated in the Jesuit lielation uf lilto that 
certain Bavages boa.«tetl of their warlike 
actions "at Chiehe<lek, country of tiie 
Berjjiamiteji, where they had killed 7 wiv- 
ases," probably £8kiin6. In the Relation 
of ICMOlt ie stared that in ascending the St 
Lsiwrenee, after j>a«sing tlu? I<>kirno, "we 
meet with the people of Chisedech and the 
Bermamites, two small nations of which 
we hav(> but slight knowledge." I.c^ ar- 
hotsays that in his time (lti09) tlie name 
of the river which enters into or near 
the Bay of Seven Lslands was < Ikuilv il 
to Chi-Hche-dec, an Indian apjK'Uation 
(Hind). A Dutch map of 1621 names 
the l)ay or hM-ality Chichedec. It is |)o.s- 
*»ible, therefore, that the name applied 
to the Indians, who si-em to have men 
clo^'ly conne<*ted with and possibly wen- 
a part of the Bersiamiie tril)e, was that 
of the river and referred only to a sett I. 
meat. The name Ouakouiechidek, thse*! 
in 1060 as that of a trilni in connection 
with the Outabitilx*k (Abittibi), if in- 
tendt^l for the Chisedec woald indicate a 
local it v in the distant v. As the denigna- 
tion of a people the name drop pi'd from 
hiwtorv at an early date. (c. t. ) 

Cbieh*^«c.— Dutch tiiup ( ) in N. V. I)<K'. Col. 
Hi*t.. I, 1H.V.. Chichedek - Rt-l. ltH5, 37, IKX. 
Chiaedech — Ibid.. KVIO. 3^1. OuakSiMhidek.— 
\t)Ul , 1060.12. 1858. (same?). Wakouiechiwek.— 
n>i'l.. III. index. 1868. 

Chisels. Long, plender, celt-like imple- 
meutti of Htone or hard varieties of bone, 




with narrow cutting e<lge, and round, 
rectan^lar, elliptical, or half-elliptical 
in seirtion. Those of ftone, mainly j^re- 
hlstoric, are rarely more than a few- 
inches in length. Some spei-imens are 
largest at the top, gradually tapering to 
thee<lge, l»ut most of them decrease in 
size in eai-h dirertlDii fmni near tlie mid- 
dle. iSouie have hauimer marks on the 
blnntend, others are polished at the top, 
while a few are sharp at both ends. It is 

i>rolnible that their primary intent watf 
or woodworking, though they are nn- 
merons wherever steatite vessels were 
nia«le, and the marks of their 
Ui*e are jkH'U on the unfiniHhed 

})riMluet anil on the worke<l pur- 
accfi of the ijuarry face. These 
Boapstone cutting t<M)ls have 
u.<^ually bt"en flake<i into the 
<lesire<l form, the edge only 
being carefully ground. In the 
lower Ohio valley and in the 
Sonthem ntatef chisels are gen- sto-i cmns.-, 
erally ma>le of chert; toward 
the N., where glacial material is easily 
procured, they are of diorite, svenite, 
or nther tough rock. Chisel.s of stone 
were in common use among the wood- 
working tribes of the N. WT coast, but 
these are now almost w holly supi rseiUMi 
by chisels of metal. While not .mi abun- 
dant as celts (q. v.), from which they 
can not alwavs be di.^tinguished, they 
have practically the same distribution. 
S. (■ Fowke in 13th Kep. B. A. K., 1896; 
Holmes in 15th Rep. K. A. K.. 1897; 
Hau in Smithson. Cont., wii, 1H76. 

(w. II. H. c. F. ) 
Chiierhonon. A former Canadian tribe 
sulwrdinatetotheOttawa.— Sagardf laW), 
Canaila, iv, \HtHi. 

Cbisliafoka ( 'among the post oaks' ). A 
former Choctaw town on the site of the 
present city of .Jackson, Miss. — Brown in 
Miss. ilist'Soc. Publ., iv, 445, 1902. 

Ckiihiieks. One of the 8 Tillamook vil- 
lagesat the mouth of Tillamook r.,Oreg., 
in 1805.— Lewis and Clark, Exped., ii, 
117, 1814. 

Chisi. .V ttiwn in Ti40 on a small river, 
Iw'tween Toalli and Altamaca. in E. Geor- 
^ria. The name seems to l>e intended for 
( )chi.xi, but not the town of that name on 
('hattaho(M'hee r. Itwasentennl by De 
Soto's army in Mar., 1540. 
Aehese —Gentleman n( £lva« (1567) In French. 
Hist. ( ell. La., II \:vi, igso. CUsl-'Blcdina (1514) 
in French, op. eit.. UW. 

Chiskatalofa (chifiki 'post oak,' tcdofa 
'town'). A former Creek town on the w. 
side of Chattahoocliee r., 4 m. Im Iow 
Wikaihlako, in Henry co., Ala. 
Cheakiui««M.->Mor!ie. Rep. to Sec War. 364. 
ObiukM TallaAra.— U. 8. Ind. Treat. (1U4), 161. 
1837. 

Chiskelikbatdia. A former Choctaw 

town belonging to the Sixtowns dis- 
trict, near Cbicasawhay r., probably in 
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Jas{K'r 00., Miaa. (West FUu map, ecu 

1775). 

Cliiiki&e. A tribe ol the Powhatan 
omfeiieracy formerly living in York co., 
Va. They nntnU'nHl alnnit 200 in Um. 
At tiiat time their principal village, <>f tJu* 
oame name, was on tlie s. side of York 
r., about 10 m. below tlie junction oi Uie 
Mattaix)nv and Panuuikey. (j. m.) 
Otaickiam.— ^11(1 i not. SUir in the Wctt, 136, 181<s. 
Ohuluwt.— *>inith (16-291. Virginia. n.77,Tepr.l819. 
OhialdMk.— Ibid., i, 1 17. Xukiaek.— Ibid., i, map. 
Bakkk.— etniohey (m. 1612). Virginia, Sii, 1K49. 

Chiinediiudinaye ( ' walnut ' ) A clan or 
band oi the Pinal Coyoteroe ( Bourke in 
Joar. Am. Folk-lore, iir, 112, 1890), coSr- 
(linate with tlu> Chiltneyadnaye dan of 
the White Mountain Apache. 

Ohim. The ftiow*bantiiig clan of the 
Hopi of .Vrizona, 

Tciaro wiawii. Ft-vvke* in IVtli kup. B. A. E., aW, 
19UU I irinu ii ' ' i-lnii ' ). Tci'-«ro wmi'WA. — Fewkct 
in Am. Anthrop.. vii. M>\ )sy4. 

Ghitchakoi. See ( 'htrhnn kiifi . 

Ohithat. Mentioned as a band associ- 
ated with the Squaknin and Puyallup of 
Pnget Md., Wash.; not to he confounde<l 
with Chitwout, a synonym of Similka- 
meen. 

Ohlt-hut.— Hitiimoiis In Ind. Aff. Rep.. 2». 1858. 

Chitimacha ( C h oc taw : c/i 'cook i np pot , ' 
mdlAa 'they ih)8w.sh': 'they have c<K)k- 
ing vesBels' ). A tribe, forming the Chit- 
imachan linguistic family, whone earliest 
kDOWn habitiit was the .'^h ores of (inind 
lafcei formerly Lakeof the Shetiniafllia,and 
tfaehanksof Grand r., Ijl Some16orl8 
of the tribe wrre liviiivrondraiid r. in 1H81, 
but the majori t^' , about .'i5, lived at C haren- 
ton, on the a. aide of Bayou T^he, in 8t 
Mary's parish, abont 10 in. from the gulf. 
The remnant resides in the same district, 
bat the preaent population ia not known. 
The name of thew Indians for themselves 
is Panteh-pitmnkansh, 'men alto^'ether 
red,' a designation a(>parently applied 
after the advent of tfie whites Tlie 
Chitimacha came into notice soon alter 
the French settled Louisiana, throush 
the murder by one of their men ftf tne 
missionary St Cosine on the Mi.«M.ssippi 
in 1706. 'riiis was i< >\\> .wed by protracted 
war with the French, whocompi'liwi them 
to sue for iM-ai-e, whieh was granted by 
Bienville on condition that the head of 
the murderer be brought to hiro; this 
done, peace was concluded. The tribe 
tlien must have l» eii r«'dnce<l to a small 
number of warriors, though Le Page da 
Prats, who waa present at the final cere- 
niniiy. sa>s tht y arrived at the nicctiii^r 
place in mauv pirogues. Little is known 
in r^ard to their cnatoma. Fiah and the 
roots of native plant.*" rnustitiited their 
food, but later they piaute<i maize and 
Bweet potatoea. They were atrict monoga- 
mists, and thonirh the wotncti apywar to 
have had considerable authority in their 
government, there were no indicationa of 



toti'ina or the gentile system among them. 
The men wore their hair lotit.', with a pi»'ce 
of lead at the end of the tpieiie, and tat- 
tooed their arms, legs, and faces. The 
noonday aan is said to have lH>en their 
principal deity. The dead were buried 
m {.'mves, ami after the flesh had decayed 
the bom-s were taken up and reinterred. 
Their villages or former settlements so far 
as known were: Aniatpan, Grosse Tete 
Tchetin, Hipinimtch, Kamenakahtchat, 
Koahuh, Namukatsup, Nekmiaiania, Net- 
pinnn.sh, Shoktangihanchetchinsh, Tcha- 
tikutiugi, Tchatkaiiituiisliki, Tsakhtaln- 
ahup. Chitimacha villagea were aitoated 
alstj on the site of Dcmaldsonville, As- 
cension parish, on the w. bank of the 
Miaaiasippi ( here St Goeme waa mordered 
in 1706), and at the month of Hayou Ijl- 
fourche. See Trans. Anthrop. Soe.Wash., 
u, 148, 188,3. (a. s. v..) 

Obetemaeh&ft,— Gnllutin in Tmns. Am. Ethnol. 
Sk' . II. pt. 1. 77. WH. ObetiinMhu.— Gftllfttin In 
Tranti. Am.AnUq.i^>c..ii.aot;. 1K3A. OhitimMhM.— 
Ibid., 114. Pa'ntch pinunkuuh.— Gatwht't in 
Tnins. Anthrop. Sw. Wiu«h.. n. l.V), Ihkj. 8heU- 

laulu.— Ibid., 148. ShTonUmacha Ibid.. 150 

(early French form). TohikfautluL— Ibtd. (.Mi- 
Imnni name). Tchitiinachaa. -Lo Pa^edii Pnttz, 
Hitl. de la Limbiiane, i. 83. 17.'>8. Tohoutrmaeha. — 
Oat>fliet, op. oit.. IhO (early Freneli furm). 
TaehimiohM.— Martin, Hist. La.. 1. 167, 1827 (men- 
tioned with Chttimai-ha. but protmbly the mroe). 

Gbitimaehan Family. A linguistic fam- 
ily consisting solely of the Chitimacha 
triln* (q. v. ), from wliich it takes its name. 
See Powell in 7th Uep. B. A. E., 66. 1891. 

ddtltikaawai (Yoknta name). A for- 
mer division Ml tlie Bankalaclii that hvetl 
on upper Deer cr., a. b. of Tulare lake, 

CM. (a. l. k.) 

Ob«tf«M«Mh.— Wendb (18M1 la H.R Ex. Doe. 
70. Mth COn^., Sd warn., S2. Iffif. 

Chitklin'a Village. \ sninincr camp of 
oneof the Takii chiefs { Koluschan family ) 
named TcIItLcn ( * big tcru. ' a bird ). 1 IS 
people were there in 1880. — Petroff in 
loth Census, Alaska, 32, 1884. 

Chitlataaia. A Koltah vill«ge on lower 
Uinpquft r., Oreg. 

Ta'-tU-ta'-aiw.— Doraef in Jour Am. fblfc>loie, 

III, 2:?i. I**'."!! ' 

Chitmank. See Chipmunk. 

Ohitaak. A Yuit Eskimo village on the 

s. shore of St Lawrence id., Bering sea. 
Bhataak.— Elliott, Our Arct. Pr<*v.. map. 18S6. 
Bbitaak.— Nel«>n In l'<th Kep. H. A. E.. map. 1899 

Chito (*large' [iwHiple]). A Choctaw 
gens of the Watakihnlata phimtry. — Mor- 
gan, Anc Soc., 162, 1878. 

Ohitola. The nearly extinct Rattle- 
snake dan of the Znfii. 

Ch{tola-kwe.~<'n»»iiiip In 13th Uep. B. X. E., 

1 -••(. i , ' I M I .| ilr ■ 1 . 

Chitaa ( refers t< > anything of a pale color; 
apeciflcally, 'fair iMH>ple'l. One of the 
three classciJ or cjL«tes info which the 
KntchakuUrhin are dividtnl, the others 
l)eing the Nateaa and the Tangesatsa, 
faintly represent inir. resjM'ctively, "the 
aristtKtracv, the mitidle classes, and the 
poorer ordera of dviliaed nationa." Mar- 
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liB^ wae not allowe*! within the i-laas or 

(•ante, however, iimi dc-rciit in the 
female hne. — Kirby in 8nnthj*on. Kep. 
18W, 418, 1865; Hardistv, ibid., 1866, 316, 
1872. 

Chit-«he-ah.— .Tones in Sniith>..ai. Hop. l.H<j6, 326, 
187"2. Chit-»». Kirliv in Siiiillisi>ii. Rop. \St'A, 
ilH, ISG-V ChiUah. — lliirdisty in Smitli-Min. Rv\>. 
1866.315.1^7-' Chit-»*ngh.— Ihid. Et«hian-K#>«t, — 
Petit4it, Trad. I nd. (hi < 'iiii. Nrinl-ouest. 14, 1 't, 1S»<>. 
lohit-che-aii.— Iiint s, ihi.l., Ifjti. 

ChiUooFaiuu-ClialA. See SeamatiUa. 

Ohluehim. A former Cbmiiuiian vil- 
lage near Santa Barlmra, Cal. — Tftylorin 
Cal. Farmer, Apr. 24, 1863. 

CUttkak ( ' pike village' ). A Kavia^'- 
mint village on the peninsula inclofin^ 
Golt>fnin bay, Alaska; pop. 15 in ISSO. 
Qkiakttk.— Jack'aon. R» hidoor in Alnt^kn, maii. l 
MM. Chiookuk.— r«'tr«ifT. lOlh ( .iiwiis, Alaska, 
11. IXHl. KnecktAkimut.- W. V. 1.1 Kxp., l«iT, 
quotf<l by BakiT, (ti-oir I>ji t. Alu-ka. \\*\\ iniipa- 
rently the K»iinri. Scookuk. i' ui-t ^iir\ . c nart 
OitiMj by Bak'T, iliirl. Tohiouk»kmiout«. - /.iii:i»s- 
kin In Niiiiv Aim. Voy.. 5lli h., ,xxi. map, \<*\. 

Ghintauna {Chiu-talina). The Kagle 
clan of TaoB paeblo, N. Mez. ( p. w. h. ) 

Chiwere ('l)elonpng to this place,' the 
home people). A tenu employed by J. 
O. Doraey to designate a group of Sionan 
tril)W, incliulinj; the Otf), Iowa, ami Mi^■- 
Bouri, for information rejr<ir«iiiin which, 
aee under their rtwjHM-tive names, ('on- 
sult also Dorsey in 15th Kep. li. A. K., 
1897; McGee, ibid., and the writing's by 
Doraey cited below. 

HfoHdwrn.— Dornpv in Bull. Philnd. Soc. Wiwli.. 
12K. 1M80. 'Ciwerv.— Ibid. Ockiwer*. -Uom>v in 
Am. Antlq., 313. 1883 (miKprlnt). Olwere. — Ibid. 



(mi.iprinti. TmUwats. — Donioy in Am. Natnr. 

rae^iwere.— r>om'y In 3d Rep. B. A. 
E.. •.Ml lH.H^T Tciwere.— Am. Naiur.. «i9. 1882. 



Xi-n'-wi.— Doner in Am. AnUq., 168, vm. 
€kidn. The let Ponka half-tribe, com- 

posed of 4 j?ente<=i. 

Tci«ju.— Dorsey in ir>th Hop. H. A. K., -'•28. 1897. 

ChiihQwashtage ( 'chixhii peacemaker' ). 
The loth Kanaa sens, the 7th on the 
Yata side of the tribal circle, 
ywttoiaker.— Dowey in Am. Natnr., tTl, JuIt, 
UK. Te^tt Waetac*.— Ibid. 

Ohkangen. A Son};i>jh band at McNeill 
bay, K. end of Vancouver id. 
T«k^^||»^-]loM in <kh Rep. N. W. Trlbea Ou.. 

Clilaaliaflr. Given by Krame tm a Ko- 
luachan t'lwn occupied by the Tukdenr 
tan. Actually a summer camp on an 
iBiand called ti&^za, near Chichagof id., 



-ik. — Krau-^', Tlinkit Ind.. lis. 1hk=S. 

Chlorite. — A soft, grtn^nish, often l)lack- 
iah, mineral, related to the micas, luoch 
need by the aborigines for ornaments, 
ceremonial t>l)j»H't.>^. aiul pipc.<, Wlien 
polished it is in many cases not readily 
aifltingalahed from steatite or eoapstone 
save by it*< .'^omewliat >;reater har lncj*. 
It OOCOIV as a secondary mineral result- 
ing from alteration of other species, as 
biotite, pyroxene^ amphibolite, etc. See 
Skfm-won. (w. h. h.) 



Ohaaniiat ( ' coast f)eopIe ' ) . An Alas- 
kan Eskimo trilw occupying the shore (if 
Paatol bay, the Yukon delta, and both 
bimkB of Yukon r. as far as Rasbotoski, 

Ala.«jka. They hunt the seal and b<'lni;a, 
trap mink and muskrat^ have tii^h in 
abundance, eggs, and hemes, and no lack 
of driftwoo<l; vet they often nuffer priva- 
tion.", and their <'arcle.>^sly built villages 
are Hometime« demoliMhe<l by fretihets. 
Subtribe.** are .\iika< hagnuut, Chnkchasrc- 
mint, Ko!!ihkt>y;euiiut, Teletaniiiiut, and 
Ukagemiut. Their villages are .Viae luif^- 
ink, -Ainigna, .\Ic\-i»^f, .Vndrcaf.^'ki. Anka- 
chak, .\iH)on, .A ^i^^\vani^<ki, Avnulik.Chat- 
inak. Clu'foklak, Chukchuk, Claikehak, 
Fetkina, Ikuak, Ingichuk, Kanig, Kasha- 
tuk, Khaik, Koehkok, Komaro^ Kotlik, 
Kusilvak, Kwiahok, Kwikak, Nigiklik, 
Ninvok, Nokrot, Nunapithlugak, Onu- 
ganuk, Ftotoliak, FuBtolik, Raxboinski, 
Ribnaia, Staria, Sclenie, Starik, Takyhak, 
Tiatiuk, Tlatek, and Uglovia. The tribe 
numbered 621 in 1890. 

Anlniut— Wormang uoted by Dall in Con t V . A . 
Etbnol.. 1, 17, 1877. KaaciiiUt.— Ennan nut >tid by 
Ml. lliid. KutaOit.— SwmUn qooted by liaU, 
iUd. ftaBMkh-Dall in Pnic. A. A. A.8., 207, 



1809 (BMrfaa: 'peoslebytbesea'). 

Whymper, Tiav. In Alanka, 236, 1868. Prino«U.-~ 
RaTmond In Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869. 593. 1870. 
TMhaafawntaii.--Richardfion, yVrrt. Exped.. i, 
370, lS51. TtaluMfiBjiitaB.— Holm ben;, r^thriol. 
Skizz.,5. t><M5. Taohaagmtttea.— Wrangell.Ethnol. 
Nach.. 122. l^>39. Tmacoirit.— Turner, MS. Unallt 
Tocab., B. A. £. (=s 'people of the outer edge, 
dwelling futhcrt leawaid*). 

Chobaabish. X small band ctf Sali.'<h, 

subordinate to Skagit, on Hwinomish res.. 

Wash.; menticmetl in Pt Elliott treaty of 

1865; i>n|>. Hs in ISTO. 

Ohe-b*ah-ah-bi»h. — Ili.vs in ind. ,viT. Kep.. 17, 1870. 
Cho b;i :ibi»h. — .MiiU' t in ibid.. l'.->s. 1m77. Ohe- 
bah-ah-buh. — r. IS. Ind. Tmit., 37{i. 1x73. 

Chookrelatan ( Thtrhnrijhilii-tunne, 'peo- 
ple away from the forks' ot the stream). 
A former village <>f the ML*<hikhwutme- 
tuime near the forks of Couuille r., Oreg. 
Their lands were drained bv the waters 
of that stream, and the villagers were 
separated by niountain barriers from all 
ncoghbors except the iwusan, living on 
the coast 

Diak-m-WA-tM*— Kautx, H8. Toutonten eeniui, 
B. A. S.. 1866. Ohoekre1ataa.~T>ylor in Cal. 
Farmer, Jiine 8, 1860. OhoeknUtaB.— Schoolrraft. 
Ind. Tribea. vi. 702, 1857. Ohoo^U-a-taii.— I'ur- 
rUh in Ind. Aff. Rep. 1851. 496, 1856. gitc'a rxi'- 
U*i' ftaai'.— Doraey in Joar. Am. Folk-lore, in. 
S82,18W(=3*peopleaway from the forks'). OIrw 
letML— flehooleiaft. Ittd. Tribei. vi, 782, ttil7. 

Choconikla. X Seminole town, of about 

W) warriors in 1820. on the w. side ot 

A I >alachimla r. , contifpioas to Atapholga, 

on Little r. , Decatur co. , Ga. (a. s. «. ) 
Oho-co-nickla.— Boll in MorHc. Rep. to 8eo. Wur. 

807. 

Chocorna. The legendary hu^t survivor 
of a small tribe of Indians who, previous 
to 1786, inhabited the region about the 
town of Burton, N. U. He was pur- 
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mvil hy u white hunter t<» tlie mountain 
which l>ears hiw name and «lriven over 
the cliffH or t»h«>t t(» deatli. Itefore <lyin>r 
he is re|M^)rte«l to have<Mirpe«l the Kn^'lif^jj 
an<l thtMr cattle, and to this in attril)nte(i 
th«> fart thatnoneufthoe animals thrive 
in Burton (Drake, AhKrivrinal liaees, l*So, 
1880). It i.s rx>ssilil(> that the <-hief hiin 
Ikh-Mi eonjureil up toaeeount for the name 
of the mountain. ( a. k. e. ) 

Choctaw ( |Mi(<!<il>ly a corruption <if the 
Spanish rhntn, 'flat' or *tlattene<l,' al- 
ludimr to the custom of these Indians of 
llattcnin^the hrad). AnimjHirtant trilx' 
of the Muskhom'an stm-k, formi-rl y o«-cu- 
pyint; middle and s. Mississippi, their ter- 
ritory extendinj;, in theirmost flourishinjr 
<lays, for some distanixi K. of TondujilKf 
r., |>ri>hal)ly as far as Dallas co., (ia. 




ALUS WJMOHT— CHOCTAW 



Kthnically tlu-y helon^r to the CluM-taw 
branch of the Mtiskhop*an family, which 
included the ClxK'taw, Chickasaw, Iluma, 
and their allies, and some small triltes 
which formerly livtti alonjr Ya/.<Mi r. 
The diale<rtH ol the niendwrs of this 
hranch are si> closely relattMl that they 
mav Ixi cousidere<l as practically identical 
((JatiM-het, Creek Mi^r. Jx'jr., i," 53, 1884). 

The earliest notice *)f these Indians is 
found in the De Soto narratiyes for IMO. 
The plant Tascalusa, whom he nu>t in his 
march down Coosa yalley and carried to 
Mauyila, was a Choctaw chieftain; and 
the natiyes who fought the Spanianls so 
fiercely at this town l)€k»nge<l to a closely 
related tribe. When the French, al>out 
the Uyinninpof the 18th century, iH'pan 
to settle colonies at Mobile, Hiloxi, and 



New < )rleans, the Choctaw came early into 
friendly relations with them and were 
their allies in their wars apainst othvr 
Indian tril^es. In the French war on the 
Nat<'hez, in 17;iO, a large Inxly of CluM-taw 
warriors serye<l under a French officer. 
They continue<l this friendship until the 
Knglish trjiders8tici'«*ed«"<l indrawingoyer 
to the Knglish interest some of the K. 
Choctaw towns. This brought on a war 
iHJtween them and the main lM)dy, who 
still adhen-dtothe French, whi«'h i-i>ntin- 
ued until 1763. The triln^ was constantly 
at war with the Cnn'ks and Chicka.'-aw. 
After the French ha«l surrender***! their 
.\merican |M)8.«essions to (ireat Britain, 
in 17»i3, and to some extent jtreyiously 
then-to, uumuIkts of the triln* In^gan to 
move across the MissiK«ippi, where, in 
17S0, Milfort (Mcmoire, 95, 1802) met 
some of their bands who were then 
at war with the Caddo. Alx>ut 18()i»a 
ClwM-taw yillage exist*-*! on Wichita r., 
and another on Bayou Chicot, ()|HdousaH 
parish, Iji. Moree ( 1820) says there were 
1,2(K) of them on the Sabine and Nwlu»s 
rs., and al>out 140 on He<l r., near Tecan 
pf.int (Hep. to Sec. War, 373, 1822). It 
IS stattnl by sotne historians that this 
triU', or parties of it, participated in the 
Creek war; this, howeyer. is emj)hatic- 
ally tlenitnl by Ilalbert (Cri-ek War of 
1813 and 1814, 124, 18»5), who was 
informed in 1S77 by some of the oldest 
mendiers of the trilM« that the Cluw- 
taw manifestetl no hostility towani the 
.\meri<'ans during this conflict. A small 
band of |H*rhaiis .'tO were proI«bly the 
only Choctaw with the Creeks. The 
larger part of thos*> in Missi.ssippi In^gan 
to ungrate to Indian Ter. in 1832, hay- 
ing ce<Ied most of their lan<Is to the 
I'nited States in yarious tn-aties (R<iyce, 
Indian I^and Cessions, 18th Kcp. B. A. K., 
18W). 

The Choctaw were pre«'minently the 
agriculturists of the s<»uthern Indians. 
Though braye, their wars in mo.st in- 
stances were ilefensiye. No mention is 
made of the "gri'at luaise," or "the 
s«]uare." in Choctaw towns, as they ex- 
i.sttMl in the Creek communities, nor of 
the busk y. ). The game of chunkey 
(cj. V. ), as well as the Imll play (q. y. ), was 
extensively practised by tliein. It was 
their custom to clean the bones of the 
dead liefore dep<»siting them in l)oxi's or 
baskets in the iKine-houses, the work he- 
ing |H'rfonned by "certain ol«I gentle- 
men with very long nails," who allowed 
their nails to grow long for this pur|)Ose. 
The jH'ople of this triU' also followe<l the 
custom of setting un jxiles around the 
new graves, on whi« n they hung hoope, 
wreaths, etc., to aid the spirit in its ascent. 
As their name setMus to ituply, they 
practisiMi artificial head flattening. 
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The po|>uUttiou of the tribe when it 
first came into relations with the French, 

about the \ . itr 17(1<). hius l>eon estiinattHl 
at iroiu 15,Ux) to 20,UO0. Their number 
in 1904 was 17,805, exclnaive of 4,722 
Choctaw friH'dtiicn ( iu'};r«M's). Thosi' art' 
all under the I'liioii ^ency, Ind. Ter. 
To these must be added a small number 
in Missi.sh>ippi un<l I^'xiisiatni. 

There are, or at leaft were formerly, 
several dialects spoken in differiMit see- 
tiouj'; tliese, however, »liffere<i go little 
that they have not been eons^idenii 
worthy of special mentioo. The small 
Mui^khogean tril)e8 known a.s Mobilian, 
Tohoine or Toniez, Tawusa, Mugula^ha, 
Acolapissa, Huma, and ConHhac (a. v.), 
on the golf coast of Mi8Hi>«ippi ana Ala- 
hania, are sometimes called Choctaw, but 
the Choctaw proper had their villai;eH 
inland, on the upper courses of the Chicka- 
sawhay, Fearl, and "Biff Black rs. and the 
w. aflluentK of the Toinbij?bee. At least 
in later times they were distinguished 
into three sections, each nnder its mingo 
or chief. The western division was called 
Oklafalava, 'the lung ]H'opli>,' and con- 
sisAed ox small, scattered villages; the 
northeastern, Ah»>patokla (Oypatukla), 
* potato-eating i^eople,' and the wjutheast- 
em (listrictcametobecalledOklahannali, 
'Sixtowne,' from the name of the domi- 
nant sulMlivisi<m. The jK'ople of thew 
two latter districts liveti iii large towns fur 
mutual defense against their constant 
enem ies t he Creeks. Gatachet gives Cobb 
Indians ah the name of those Choctaw 
settled w. of Pearl r. 

According to Morgan ( Ancient Societv, 
99, 162, 1877] the Choctaw were divided 
into two phratries, each indudiiut 4 
gentee, as follows: A, Knshapokia (vH- 
vided people): 1, Kushikpa (RchmI); 2, 
Lawokm: 3, Lulakikaa; 4, Linokiusha; 
B, Watakihnlata (Beloved people): 1, 
Chnfaniksa (Beloved people); 2, Isku- 
laui (Small people); 3, Chito (Large peo- 
ple); 4, Shakcnukla (Crayfisn people). 
Besides thes<\ mention is made of a gens 
nametl Urihe?*ahe (Wright in Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1843, 348), which has not been 
identified. Moigaa'a list is probably far 
from complete. 

Followmg are namt>t« of Choctaw vil- 
lages: Alamucha, Alloou Loanshaw, Ava- 
iiabi, Bayon Chicx>t, Bishkon, Bisnasha, 
Bogue T<H>t ola Chitto, Booctolooee, Bouc- 
foaca, fioatt^ Station, Cabea Hoola, Ca- 
faawm Old Towns, Cheponta's Village, 
ChicaMawhay.Chinakbi.Chishafftka.Chis- 
kelikbatcha^ Chomontokali,Choocalioo- 
la, C^nnkey, Chonkey Chitto, Coatraw, 
Coila, Concha, Conchachitou, Concha 
Cofuapa, Concbatik|H. Cooeha, Coue- 
diiton, Coshtnsha, Oitha Aimethaw, 
Cnthi Uckehaca, Ea.st Alieika, Ebita Poo- 
coIo Chitto, Ebita Po<kx>1o Skatane, Es- 
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coobo, Etuck Chukke, Faluktabunnee, 
Fuketcbee|x>onta, Haanka IMIah, Tleito- 

towa, IIoola-tas.sa, Hyukkeiii. Ikatchi- 
ocata, Imongalauha, imongalanha Ska- 
tane, KaffetaFaya, Lukfa, Lushapa, Mahe- 
wala, Nashwaiya, Oka Altakala, Oka 
Chippo, Oka Coopoly, Oka Hullo, Oka 
Kapassa, Okalusa, Okapoolo, OkaTalava, 
Okliata Talaya, 01ita.«sa, Oony, Oskc- 
lagna, Osuktalaya, OtaksbanalK*, Panthe, 
Pineshuk, P(M).<(*oo9teka]e, PooHhaouka- 
imk, Sai)a Chitto, Sajieessa, Schekaha, 
Shanhaw,8hukhata,Shuqualak,Rkanai)a, 
8ukinat<!hi, Tala, Taliepataua, TalimhoRa, 
Teeakhaily P'kutapa, Tomhiglxn?, Toni- 
cahaw, West Abeika, Wia Takali, Yagna 
Shoogawa, Yanatoe, Yazoo, Yazo<^ Ska- 
tane, Yowani. (j. m. h. c. t.) 

Ani'-TM'U. Moeney in 19th Rep. B. A. B., Ml, 

IWX) (Cliernkce name; sing, na'la). oa'-UL— Dor- 
wy, Osage MS. Vfx ab., B. A. E., IfWS (Onaxe name). 
Chaotoi. — Bareia, Enmyo, 313, 1723. CbaokUwa.— 
Jeffenon (1781), Notca, 144. ChacUh.— 
Kaflnesquc, .Am. Nations, i 'J41, IKki. Chao- 
Uaya.— Ann. Frouagation de la F«ii. n, 'V^. IMl. 
Cbactaa.— I'arraud, lIiHt Kentuelcc, 111. 1785. 
Chaetawa.— JefTer>-H. French Dum., l, 153, 1761. 
Cha'hu.— f/atfichet in Amorlc-an .\nllij., iv, 76. 
IKHI ^J, ChakUw*.— N. V. SUit. at Large. Tn-aty 
of IfiOS, VII. '.IS, !><«(".. Chaltaa.— Coxe. Caro 
lana. map, 1741 i ini.'iprlMt i. Chaqueta.— IIk tvIUc' 
(1700) in Margry. I)e<-., IV, 4<j3, 1880. Cha- 
quitaa. — Ibid., 419. Chataw. — Kogen, North 
Anifricn. -Jivj, Chat-Ka«.— iMi F»rat7, Hi-it. 

Lii., 11. Chatkiiws. -.[i lTi-rys, Frnich 

I>(>m., I, ](►■'•, ITt'.l. Chattaes.— tkjxi', ('jir- iluim, 
map, 1741. Chattaa.— lbi<1., 'iS. Oliattoe*. — It>i<l.. 
22. Chawetaa.— IVrrin <lti Imc, Voy.. lH),x 
Chactawa. — Morx-, N. .\in .■.'!>, 177r'., Chicktawa. — 
Htigern. North .\iiu ri( a.l'vi;i,l7t. i, Chictawi. — Ibid., 
Chocataui.— Disturiii-U. jimp .Mt:-ji<'o. Is46. 
Cbocktawi.— Kllic'ott, Jour,, 17'J7. ChocU.— 
Uitham il'^H) in .lour. Ethiml. Sx-. I^md.. I, 
160, ItilM. ChooUufha.— Catchby, Nat. Hist. Cur., 
II, xi. 1743. OliooUw.— French writer (ca. 17'27) 
in 8hca, Cath. Miaaiona. 429, 1855. Ohootoa.— 
Domenech. I>esert«, II. IDS. 1860. Ohoktik.— Bar- 
ton, New Views, 1, I'm. OboktMu.— Am. FloBeer, 
I. 408. 1842. OMrtaw.— BowMnot. Star to the 
Weat, 181. 181«. ffliiwiithHi—Maitto, Hilt of La., 
t. 2M. 1827. OHdnwh— BoodlDol, dt, 126. 
flat toil.— Jaffeqw. French Don., lIBk 
1761. Ylali.— Bailnun, TmTdi, 515, 1791. 
ai'alL— GalMhet, inPn (Aimpaboiuune). 1 
cindebalf.— Tanner, Narrative, Sl<3, 18S0, ('flat 
Bead!*': the name given by the Ottawa to a tribe 
"Mid tobave lived below the UUnolar."; prob4- 
bl]r<aioetew). 8aaak£wa.-<]ataeb«t,tnrn (Chey- 
enne name: 'feathent >*ticlcing np above the 
i-an'). Bhaolitena.— IVnhallow (1726) in N. H. 
Hist. CoW.. l.its., 79, 1824. ShockUua.— Niles (1760) 
in Mmks. Hiat. Coll., 4lh a., \m. Ta-qta.— 
Dorsey, Kwopa MS. vocab.. B. A. E., 1891 (Kwniia 
name'). Toa-ata a'-ya-dl— Dorscv, Biloxi M.'^. 
Diet.. B, A. K., 1«92 (one of the Blloxl nanii*). 
Tea-qti han-ya.— Ibid, (another Biloxi name). 
Tca-ta.— Ibid., Kan.'Mi MS. v.H ab.. B. A. E.. 1H8-2 
(Kanna name). Tchactai. ~< l)arl<'Volx, Voy. to 
N. A.. It. 210. nrrf".. Tchatakea.— Margrv, D«'-<-., ii, 
197, 1S77. Tchiactaa.— Bienville (17081 in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hi^•t , IX, 9-J.'>, 1H.V>. Tetei Platea.— Pic- 
quet IctttT il7Vji ill Parkiimii, Motiiculm and 
Wolfe, n, 417, IHHJ. Taah-ttL—UrnyMin. ( reek MS. 
vocab., B. A. E., ISnt (Creek name). Tsaxta. — 
MOller, dnindris" der Spnu hwisM-nj^'haft, ii. nt. 
1,232. 1882. Tichaktaer, — Ally (1712), Hi-storieder 
Keisen. xvi, I'hx. Tubbiei.— Am. Notes and 
tiiu rie.M, VIII, 2M, Apr. IG, l^l-.'. 

Choctaw Gapitale. On a French map of 
1777 this name appi>ars on an affluent of 

Pa.«<iigonla r.. Miss., k. i>f Yowani and 
Cbicasawbay. On I'bilippeaux's map 
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of tlu- l.nuliHli colunies iu 1781 it ia luca- 
te<l \y. of Vowani. Poaribly identifiable 
with Inkillia. q. v. 

Ohaatev OapltUM.— Baitnim. Voy., i. map, 17TO 
(in!><I»riMt). 

Chogiet. A New Knglaixl mum' of tho 
Conner, bluf pon-h, or huiTtrall {(tenola- 
hru» amdextn). (u-ranl (Snn, N. Y.. July 
:jO, 1895J Bav8 tlu- uunl nieaiw 'it is 
flabbv', in CTini>|H>\va fhag<m. Trumbull 
(Nati'ck Dift., 30, 1903) iXvr'wQA chogfxt, 
in Peijuot cnchauxet, from rholtchufikaiit 
in the Ma-st^achueet dialect, mgnifying 
'spotted' or 'Btripe<l,' which is a murh 
preferable etymology. (a. f. c. ) 

Ghohalaboohhalka. A former hn-niinole 
town on the w. aide of Suwanee r., above 
its junction with the Aiapaha, in Hamil- 
ton CO., Fla.— H. K. Kx. Doc. 74 (1823). 
19th Ck>ng., 27. 1826. 

OkolnixMii (pi. Chuyenmani). A Mari- 
p«)8an tribe on Kinpj r., at or near the 
mouth of Mill cr., Cal. Powers calls 
them Chainimaini and says th^ lived 
downstream from the TiHclm ana above 
the Itic ha. Only a ft>w familii f* are left. 

Cfctl-aim'-ai-ni. — Powers in ("out. N. A. l.tlinol., 
ni, 870. 1H77. Ohewenee.— <Jat,«it liet in Mug. Am. 
Hbt., l.'VH. 1877. ChMmimneet.— Taylor In CbI. 
Farmer, Jnne 8, 1)^K Cho-«-nem-nee. - Rnvoe in 
18th R» p. B. A. E., 7H2. ]»99. Choe-nim-ne. " Mi r- 
rlam in .^'it'iue, xix, tfli, June 17, 1904. Cho-e- 
alm-neer— liid. AfT. IU \> , ^ii, IHSl. Choe-wem- 
Be«.— JoJiiiston (IK'S!) In .Sen. Ex. Doc. «1. a-Jd 
Conic., M "i-^x-. 23. 1S.V2. Cboo-nenuiM.— Iliid.. 23. 
Chow-e-nim-ne.— \Vef*s«Us(lHPi3) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 
7i>. ;uth (%>n^.. 3d si-v^., 31. 18r>7. QhOBMHM.— 
Uenl«y in Ind. Afl. Kep., 511. 18M. 

Chotaok. A rnnall Maripoean tribe, 

nearly extini t, which formerly inhabite*! 
the locality jutit .s. of where the town of 
Viaalia now stands, in Tulare co., Cal. 
flbo t n>w.— Barbour (IX.V2) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 4, 
83d OoDR.. Miee. m>»(.. '253. 18.^3. Oho-e-nneo.— 
lllld.. 2M. Oboiii<«.— Garc6« (1775-76), Diiirv. 2H9. 
1800. Ohdaook.— WeHwIlii (1858) in H. K. Ex. 
Doi'. 76. -Mlh Cong.. :i«l new . 32. lHr.7. Choi-nuok.— 
Rovic in l<tli Rei>. B. A. £.. 7K2. isw. Choi- 
■iMln.->lotuuton (IS&l) In 8en. Ex. Doc. 61. 82d 
Ooag.,UtMM..22,18ae. 

Chokatowela('bhir in tht- middle*). 
A l>and of the BniU- I t toii Sioux. 
Ohoke-Ur-to-womb.— lA-w is and Clarlc. Dl!«cov..34, 
1 >*n'> ( piotiably ttynonyinow ). (MM-tvwtla.— Dor* 
M y in l(ttliR«p.B. A.E..218»ia»7. TMka*tMnla.— 
Ibid. 

Cheldilina. A former Gabrielefio nui> 

( hfria in T><>h .\iii:('lr- i-o., CU.,ata local- 
ity later lallt cl Jaliori« ria. 
Ch'okiana.— Taylor in Ciil. Fanner, June 8, 1860. 
Ohoki^fu.— Ibid.. June 11, 1861. 

Chokovkla. A former Seminole town 

on tlitv w. si<l»* of Apalachir* ila r., 4 m. 
below the forks, iu i-'lorida. Mulatto 
King was chief in 1823.— H. B. Ex. Doc. 
74, I9th Con^'., 27, l.S2(?. 

Choknyein. The name probably applied 
oririnally to a sinjrle village somewhere 
in Petalunia vallfv, S«. noma (•<>., Cal. It 
eained a wider significance, beiug ueed by 
(libbs to d^jmate all the Indians in the 
re^'ioii froiii Sati Rafael iiiL-sinii n. to 
8aot« Kosa and £. to buiM.-ol, and by others 



in a htill broader Henne an the name of a 
diviflion of what they termed the Oia- 
Tiicntke, atid comnriHing all the Indiana 
in I'l talunia and Sonoma valleyt*. This 
latter broad signitieance is probably doe 
to the association at Sonoma miwion of 
the original Chokuyem j>eople w ith thow* 
from variou.s other villa^en. is. \. u. ) 
Chooouyetn — I^ttmin (INtH) in I'riM-. I'liilcil .<.<k-. 
I>)nd.. VI. R?, IMiM. Cko-kn-yen. — I'<uv( r>. in Conl. 
N. A. Elhnol.. iii. 195. 1S77 PetAluma - 1 avlor 
In ChI. FHmier. (h-t. 18, Petlenum. li.id. 

Teho-ko-yem.— t;il>l>f< in ik'huulcraft, Ind. TriU«, 
III. 4.' I. iK'a. Tthokoyva.— LathuB in Tmnt. 
Philol. .'iw. Loud., 1N66. 

Cholioai. A former Chumaxhan village 
near Santa Inez mi8.«ion, Cal.«— Taylor m 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. IS, IHlU. 

Choloc«o Litabixee (Chu-'ldko Ui4tqAkn 
•horee'H Hat foot.'— A. 8. G. ). A former 
Upper Treek village on a bend of Talla- 
IKXi-^a r., Ala., in the river bottom, where, 
on Mar. 27, 1814, the defeat of the Ked- 
stick party took place at the battle of the 
Hon<eshoe. — Picketti Hiat. Ala., ii, 341, 
1851. 

(Aoloaoe. A former Chnmadian village 

near Santa Barbara, Cal. — ^Ikylor in Gal. 
Farmer, Apr. 24, 16t>3. 

Oholovoae. A tribe or group of tribes 
constituting a portion of the ^^ariI>o."an 
family, inhabiting >San Joaquin valley, 
Ckl., and occupying a strip of territory 
alon^the k. bank of San Joaijnin r. in the 
vicinity of Stttckton, from the Ttiolumne 
to about Calaveras r. They were thus 
sejia rated by McKjuehminan trilws from 
the main body of the family farthers. 
Little is known almutthem, an<l they are 
probably extinct. .\ Yokuts vocabulary 
(Powers in Cont. N. A. Kthnol.. iii, o71, 
1S77), from Takin or Dents Ferry on 
Stanislaus r., at the foot of the Sierra, 
may l»e from ClK)lovone territory. The 
foUokwing divisions or 8nbtril>e8 of the 
Cholovone are mentioned: Chupcau, Sa- 
wani, Yachikamni, Yachimefie, and 
Yukolumni. The following are men- 
tioned as Cholovone villages: Bautas, 
flehita. Hoemite, Khnlpnni, Mitntra, 
Pashasbe, Takln, Tammakan, and Tawi. 
Bomewbat doubtful arc Laki»umue aud 
Tuolumne, which may have been Mo- 
quelumnan. 

Cholobonf. -IMnnrl. Vi.kiils Ms. H. A. F... 1H«0. 
Cholovone. — n>id. Tchalabonct. — ('haniiMso in 
K<it?<liui' Voy.. Ill, .'d. iv-'l. Tcholoonet.— Run- 
rpii't. Nat Kitcf!". I. -I'vi, I.H74 I n)i>Mjiioted fram 
C'lniini^-^ii . Tcholovonea. — t"luinii>«>>o, op. oil. 

Cbolnpaha. A Timu<|uanan town in s. 
Florida, visited by De Soto'n troops in 
Aug., 1539, before reaching Aquacalecnen. 
They spoke of it as a i illu Otrt'i, a town of 
plenty, because they found an abundance 
of Indian com there.— Oentl. of Elvaa 
( ! '>'>:) in French, Hiat. Coll. La., ii, 131, 
IboO. 

Ohomaatii {Trd^maath). A sept of the 

To«|uart, a NcKdka trilH*. — Hoas in 6th 
Kep. N. \V. Tribes Can., 32, 1890. 
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Chomchadila ( ' pitch-pine ' — Powers; or 
* white-pine ridge ' — Kroeber). A former 
Poino village on the m«eaB. w. of Oalpella, 

Mendocino co., C'al. 

Ohoam-OliA-di'-U P^o.— Fmren tn Oont. N. A. 

Bthnol., Ill, 155, 1ST7. 

Ghomonchonaniste. A nuuio given on 
several niapH Hi* that of h trilw formerly 
living n. w. of L. St John, (.Quebec. Prob- 
ably a Montagnais band or settlement. 
OhaMadMvaaiate.— Efoauta and Rapilly map, 
ITTT^^Choa^ —Belltn ^ 

MkmuaiatM.— Lattt^ map, 1784.' 

Chomontokali {shomo-takali, ' hanging 
moss ' ). A former town of the Oyjpatukla 
or nOTOieafltem division of the Choctaw, 

cnnsi.-tiii^' of 8 hamiet.s, with garden 
patches intervening, extending x. and 
w. about 2 m. and about ^ ni. m width; 
situated between two head-HtroaniH of 
Black Water cr., in Kemper co., Miss. 
In 1830 the refiidenc« of Nita Homma, 
'Re<l Bfar.' was in the third haniU't from 
the w.. and ainrnt 1,2U0 ydn. m. of the site 
of his nooaeiBaniound about 12 ft. liieh. 
The town wa.s on the trail that extended 
B. and w. from Iinouffolasha to liaan- 
kauUa.— IIall)ert in MiflB. Hist Soc. 
Publ., VI, 418, 1902. 

Oh— natakali. — Romana, Ma^mapL 177i>. Ohomon- 
tskali.— Weal Pla. map, «a.im. IbMMTakaU.^- 
Halbeit, op. rit. 

Ohoaacate.— A Iluichol settlouK ntat the 
B. border of their territory, iu the bierra 
de lo8 Huieholee, Jaliaoo, Mexico. — ^Lnm- 
holtz, Unknown Mex., ii, Ifi, map, 1W2. 

Chonakera. The Black Bear gi-ns of 
the Winnebago. 

B«ar.— Mnrfran . Ane. Soc., 157. 1877. Black bear.— 
Dorw'y, MS. Winncbairo vocab., B. A. E., IsTs. 
Hooe'-eba'-da. -MorKHti. Anc. Soc., 157. 1877. 
Ho«t«' i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da.— L>oniey in 15th Rep. B. 
A. K.. 240, 1897 ('tbey whu call thenuelvea after 
the black bear*). Av'-M^kait.— IMd. (anhalo 
name). 

OhettfaalwtaL A division of the 8isBe- 

tfin Siuux, i'lontified hv Riggs as thi> Ijic 
Travert^e l>und; poe^biy the same m the 
Siflseton proper of like; applied by early 
writers to the wliolc trihc and iMterj)n*t<'<i 
Wolf or IXig nation, tlu»iigh now n'«-og- 
niaed aa a form of the wora SisK'ton. 

OhoBgaakafcca. — Ban in, Kn.xnyo. 23^, llSi. Ohon- 
■aakabioB. — Heniu-piii quoic-il by Noill in Minn. 
EUat.Coll., l.2^>7, 1H72. Chonruliethoa.— Hetintpln 
quoted bySheii, Early Voy. MixM.,111, 1«6I, Ohon- 
makatea.— Hennepin, New Dlacov., ljC>. Km. 
OhoagoaMeton.— Neill. op. oit.. ?<iO (misprint). 
Clion(oaaceton. — ('un'cr, Trav.. 1778. Cbonkaa- 
ketonwan.—Willianmm quoted by Neill op. oil., 
2»jO (nit»Tprete«l '<l\vfllen« In a fort ' luul npplied 
to the Siwteton of L. Tnivi rsci. ChonicaBkaDy. — 
Hi-niicr-ln. \v Im>4. ov.. innp, ItiSH. Cbougaska- 
b*e». — SlcK< I I' ■ Mii'l Hull, Iiid. TrilMf. nr. ni, 
IV>t. Cboufasketon. -IjiSallf. lt;7'.>->*l )ni Miirvry, 
Di*e.. I. 481, I'^Tf.. Cnonfai^ba. — ( oxc, Candtiim. 
mjiii. 1711 (misi'riiit I. Conka«ketonwan.--KiKK'*, 
Dakota Gram. an<l l)i( t., intrtKl., ix, l^-V2. 

Chongyo. The Pipe clan of the Piba 

4 Tobacco) phratry of the Hopi. 
Steplivn in 8th Rep. B. A. E.. 39. 1891. 
T«a4 wva-wn.— Fewketi in Am. Antbmp., vii. 
406, UM (wM^s'dan'). 



Chonodote (perhaps ^/o/i/K>f/o^< .' 'wliere 
a spring isenft*.' — Ilt'witt). A ftjriner 
Cayuga settlement located on Machin'a 
map of Sullivan's expe<iiticm (Conover, 
MS., B. .A. 10. ) on the e. side of Cayuga 
lake, a ft*w miles h. of the prewnt Cayuga, 
Y. It was probably deetroyed by 
Sullivan in 1779. 

Chonqoe. I'roljahly aChot-taw band on 
Yazoo r., Mi^., below the Tioux, iu the 
17th centnrv. See Chunkfy, 
Ohaakua.— McKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribea, ui, 
80. 1854. Ohoagiw. -Coxe, Carolana, 12. 1741. 
cnlnBUM.— Tmtt (lOW) In French, Hiat. Coll. La., 
82,ltM6. 

Chooahlitah. A former Sainish ."^ettle- 
ment in the canoe passage K. of ilidalgo 

i (i X w w ftj< 1 ) 

Ohoo-<ii-Utdi.— Ollibs, lis. no. 248, B. A. E. 

Chooea Hoola (chUka 'house,' 'lodge,' 
h II //o ' Ijeloved ' ) . A former Choctaw set- 
tlement on the N. aide of 8ukenat<-ha cr., 
between the mooth« of Running Tiger 
and Straight crs., intlte.v. oart of Kemper 
Co., Miss. — Ualbert in Miss, iiist. Soc. 
l^ibl., VI, 42S, 1902. 

Okaaaa aaab.— Bomaaa, Florida, map, 177S. 
Okaaka-bMla.— Ibid. SlO. 

Qioppatee's Village. A former Miand 
village on the w. bank of St .Tost^i)li r., a 
li'W miles from Ft Wayne, Allen (■<!., Ind. 
.Vaiiifd aft»'r a chief who resided there. 
The trart wa8 granted to J. B. Bonn', an 
interpreter, by treaty of Ot t. 23, 182t). 

Cboptank. Apparently a tril)e consist- 
ing ol ',i snbtribeii — the Abalxro, Hutsa- 
\\ai», and TequasBimo^formerly living 
on Cboptank r. in Maryland. In 1741 
they were given a ret»erve near Secretary 
cr., on the s. side of Cboptank r., in Dor- 
chester CO., on the Eastern shore, wliere 
a few of mixed Indian and negro blood 
Btill remaine<I in 1S37. See Boamao, 
Maryland, i, 115, 1837. 

Ohorofa ('bird'). A clan of the Apo- 
hola phratry nf the ancitMit Tiriuiciia of 
Florida. — Pareja (1614) quotetl by Ciat- 
schetinProc. Am. Philoe. Soc., xvii, 402, 
1878. 

Choromi. ACostanoan villagi; formerly 
situat*'<l nrar Santa Cruz mis.«ion, Cal.— 
Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Apr, r>. l.sno. 

Cborrnco. A tribe, loriiierly on the 
Te.\an cita.st, to whom Cabeza de Vaea 
fled from the Coarjue with whom lie had 
lived nearlv a year alter shij>wreck on 
.Malha(l(» 'u\. in 152S. Tin- people, he 
said, took their name from thu wooda in 
which they lived. He stayed with this 
trilie about (> \ ears, traveling and trading 
with othera in the vicinity and inland. 
The region was probably the home of the 
Karaiikau Mil family at that tiiin'. The 
Chorruco are now extinct. See (Jat&chet, 
Karankawa Indiana, Peabody Museum 
PajHTs. T, 46, 1S91. c. F.) 

Oarruco.— Harris. Voy. and Trav., i. »0i, 1703u 
I d« Vaca, Smith tiana., 63. Mi&l. 
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0H08RO — CHOWOHILLA 



[B. A.a, 



Ohomeo.— Ibid..84. OhonMoo. — Smith, (Jabezade 
Viica. index, 1S71. OhondM. — Latham, El«m. 
Comp. I'hilol.. 466, J862. 

Chosho. A Chuinasluiii villii^rf formerly 
on Santa Cnu id., Cal., probably k. oi 
Prisoner's hartwr. 

S0S-«8.»H«niliaw, Buaiavenuim MS. voeBb.,B. 

Choiro. Tlic Bhicliinl dan of the Hopi. 

Ohoro. — I)(>rM-y ami \ i'tli, Mi'^h<)iiL;in.\ i Ci ri-mo- 
nhs. 17.'i, I'Arj. Chonth-— Vn!h. uriiihi SiitiinuT 
Hlitiko Cfroinoiiy. 'Jvi, I'.Hti. Chorzh-namu. — \ oth, 
Trail, of the llopi, 37, VM'y. Tco'-ro wun-wu.— 
Fewke» in Am. Antlirop., vii, 4ui, [uiiu wu 
Bs'clan'). TMtro winw4.— Fcwki-s in 19th Rep. 
B. A. K..f»H4, 1900. Too'-xir.— v^tcpheii in Mh Hep. 
B. A. K., Lt**. is'.il (ffivt'H HS the Jay ( Ian i. 

Chotankaofkee {tchnl til:sni'l:a ' [tn-vi- 
pice'). A town gitiiattMl 1 ni. ^. w. of 
Kufaula, in the Creek Natit>ii. Ind. Ter. 
(H. K. Doc. bO, 27th Cong., M ser«., 8, 
1843). In the old Creek cuimtry there 
was formerly a settlement of the same 
name, probably near Ahikudtihi, e. of 
opper Coo8a r., Ala. (a. 8. u. ) 

wonMto«lai« A villapie formerly on 
the left iMtnlc of the MifBt8Hi|ipi, 2 or 3 
l('at:ms alH>ve New Orleans; Fpoken of 
bv i'euicaut in 1718 as old and apparently 
aDsndoned. The name of the ])eople, 
who were jKweiblv of Chocdiw allinity, is 

Serpetuattid in that of a street in New 
irleans. (a. s. o.) 

Ohapitoulu.— Dumont, La., I, 13, 1758. Ohonpi- 
touUfc— IVnicaut (1718) in FYeneh. HIttt. C 11. 
La., 141, im. TohottBitouUa.— Fn neh. Hist. Coll. 
La., III. £9, note, 1851. 

Clwatikwachik (Pima: Tr,'>un/: Wii'irlH; 
'charcoal laying'). A fonuer village of 
the Maricopa, in s. Arizona, which waa 
abandoned hy its inhabitant^) on their 
removal down the (iila to their present 
lo«ation below Gila crossing. It was 
then occnpied by the Pima, who in turn 
almndoned it. — Russell, MS., B. A. E., 
16, 1902. 

OliowanoG ( Algonquian: thaw&n^ 'south' ; 
iSutttHnotfi ' they of the sonth,' *B0ttthem- 
ers.* — J. ). A tribe formerly living on 
Chowan r.. n. r. N. C, about the junc- 
tion of Menerrin and Nottoway tb. In 
liiS4-S.'i, when first known, they were the 
leading tribe in tliat region. Two of 
their villsgesat that time were Ohanoak 
and >hiraton, and tliey jtrohably oceupieil 
also Catoking arxl Mctucaum. Ohanoak 
alone was said to have 700 warriors. They 
gradually dwindled away l>efore the 
white.<, and in 1701 were reduced to a sin- 
gle villageon Beniu^er. They joined in 
the TuKcarora war against the whites in 
1711-12, and at its close the remnant, esti- 
mates! at alx)ut 240, wen* a»<igne<l a small 
reservation on Bennetts and Catherine 
crs. In 1820 the^ were suppo.sed to be 
extinct. In addition to the settlements 
named, the Chowanoc also occupied Ka- 
mnshonok. ij. ir.) 

OwwaaMk— Barlow fUSO In Smith (i<2»). Vlr- 
(tnia, I, 81, rcpr. tUS. fiiawHwsfe.— GreeoTUle 



{UrUTi) in Hawks. N. C. i, IIJ, im Ch*^ 
Mk*.— Mii.vi. Hist. S<«-. Coll.. 4lh ix, 15. 1871. 
OhAwoBMU.— Litne (16is6) hi Smith (16291, Vir- 
Kinin, I, MS, repr. 1H19. Chawonoaek,— Ibid.. 87, 
9U. ChawoBock.— Ibid. Ohawonoka. — Ibid. Oka- 
VMM.— Dutch map (1621) in N. Y. lHx!.Oo]. HM., 
1, 18S6. Okawooo.— Uornc, map (1C66) In Hawks, 
N. ('.. 11. 18&K. OkawwMwdn.— fimiw on. 
cit.. I, 75, repr. 1819. OhawMmka.— Pots, ibid., 
m OhMB.— Docof 1653 In N. C. Rcc. i, 17, 1886. 
ffllOMiiiti.~Lane (lds6) in Bakluyi, Vuy., ni. 314. 

air.inOL Qhowak.— lAUiam,Blm.Comp.Pmlol., 
. 1882. OhMMB.— Doc. of l«es In N. C. Kec.. i, 61. 
1886. Ohawaae.— Ibid., f«5. Okewaaoake.— DocoC 
1707, ibid.. rK>7. Ohowaaoot.-Jeffcn»n. Notca, 
129. 1825. Okmraaak.— Drake, Bk. Indn.. vii. IH48. 
Ohowaaook*.— Stmchey (eo. 1612). Virginia, 143. 
1849. Chowou,— UwHon (1710), Hi.'it. Car.. 808, 
repr. l{«iOuni''l»rint forChuwon). Cbuwon.— Ibid., 
8(0. BhaivaB.— Leden;r(1670) in Hawks. N. C. n, 
4flv 1856 (mied a tqmonym for Roanoke r. ) 

Cbowehilla. A name applied in various 
forms to two distinct divisions of Cali- 
fornia, one U-longing to the Miwok(Mo> 
qtiehimnan family), the other to the 
Yokuts (Mariposan family). The former 
lived on the upper waters of Fresno and 
Chowchilla rs., ami the latter, properly 
called Chau.«hila ( <i.v. ), probably on lower 
Cliowchilla I., in the plains and lowest 
foothills. Ketxjrded under many forms 
of the same name from the time of the 
gold excitement, the two divisions have 
been inextricably confused. A treaty was 
made with them and numerous other 
tril>es Aor. 29, ]S.")l, hy which a tract Ih'- 
tween ChowchiUa and Kaweah n. was 
reserved for their use. At this time the 
Yokuts Chowchilla, or Chaushila, to- 

f ether with the liowetrhes, Chukchaosi, 
'ohoniche^ and Nukchu were said to he 
under a single chief calk?<l Naiyakqua. 
The Miwok division, apparently, were 
considered the most powerful and warlike 
people of that nri"", tmd to them was 
attnbuted the greater i»art ui the hoe- 
tUitiee, murders, and robberies that had 
occum>d, although this arraignment is 

Smhably due to nothing more than the 
efenye oy the Indians oi them.'H'lves and 
their homes against the depredations of 
lawless whites. These nnmhered on ty 85 
in 1H.57. The reservation was abandone<l 
by 1859, and a smaller one, w. of Madera, 
was set aside; this, however, was seem- 
ini;ly in vrr l ontirined. There are W)me 
survivors of the Miwok Chowchilla living 
along the upper waters of the stream thw 
hearsthcirname. 

Ch»u-chil -U. — Towers in Cont. X. A. Kthnul , in, 
349. 1H77. Chouehill**.— BnrlMinr ct al. ()^ 1 ^ in 
Sen. Ex. Doe ^, 3itl ( '<>nK..S|H*t .(h-sk.. CI, 1H.S.5 Chou- 
oiuUe. — Johnston (lS;'>l),ibid.,t>S Chou-cliiU>e», — 
McKee el al. (1K,M >. ibid.. 74. Chow-chi-1*. — Wc«- 
sells n>vS3) in H H. Ex. Dt*. 76. 34th Cong.. Sd 
8€M., 30, lM.^7. Obow-ohi-liers.— Johnston in Sen. 
Ex. Doc. 61. 82d Cong.. iHt [)&«.. 'Zl. 1852. Obow- 
ehillu.— Lewis in Ind. Aff. Kep. 1857, S99. 1858. 
Okowohtlle.— Johnston (1861) in Ben. £x. Doc. 4. 
sad Cong., spec, seas., ii, 18&3. Ohow-ekiU-iM.— 
MeKee et al. in lad. AO. Bep., 223. lau. Otew* 
fliaa.— Henler In Ind. Aff. Bep., 512. ISM.* Cuw 
aUllas.-Beale ( 1868) InSm. Sa. hoe. 4, mOoof 
ipee. MR.. 878, 18S8. 
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Chowigna. A Gabrieleno ranchcria for- 
merly at Paloe Verdea, Los Angeles co., 
Cal.— Ri»'<l (1S52) quoted by Taylor in 
Cal. Fanner, June H, IWJO. 
VaaoacxuL — Knx'lxr. Inf'n. I'JO.'S (Liiist-fln mime). 

Ghoye. A village, mentioned by Tonti 
(French, HistColI. La., i, 72, 1846) in 
1^90, as near the (settlement.^ of the Yatani 
on Red r., in the n. w. part of what is 
now Lonisiana. The people were said to 
l)e hostile to the Kadohadaeho, i>erhape 
some ^taaaiu^ <iuarrel. Frojn it.n asKxiia- 
tion with the Yrttasi and NatH.«i, the vil- 
lajre \vj\.^ nrolwhly inhahiti'<i by a m\y- 
divisiuu oi one of the Ca»l(lo tribes. The 
mlMeqoent history of the settlement is not 
known; its inhabitants were probably 
■cattered among their kindred during tlie 
contentions of the 18th oentory, later 
beoominK extinct. (a. c. f. ) 

Oham.— Ifamr. Dte., in. 409. 1978. Olwf*.— 
IVmti (l«m In French. Hist. Coll. Ln., l« 72, 
IMC 

Choyopan ( ' moving the eyelids or eye> 

brows'). A Tonka wa clan. 

Toh^yofsa.— OaMdiet, ToDkawe Tocilk., B. A.1L, 

1884. 

ChoMtta. Mentioned in 1699 by Iber- 
ville (Marpry, IV-c., iv, 154, 193, 195, 311, 
1880), wlio, after speaking of the "nation 
of th€* .\nnocehy and Moctobi" (q. v. ), 
sajT): "They told me of a village of their 
neighbors, the Chozettiis; they are on a 
river whose entrance is 9 leagues to the 
■., which they call Pa.scol)oulas." In 
Gatschet's opinion the people of this vil- 
lage were Choctaw. 

Christanna Indians. A gronp of Siouan 
tribes of Virginia, which were collected 
for a time in the early years of the istli 
. century at Ft Christanna, on Heheniu 
r., near the present Gholsonvltle, Va. 
Gov. Spot.Mwoo<l settUnl thvt^e trilx'.'^ there 
about 1700 in the belief that they would 
form a barrier on that ride against boe- 
tile Indians. The triK-s were tin- Mei- 
pontsky, Occaneechi, Sai^oni, Stegaraki, 
and Tntelo. See Moonev, Siooan Tribes 
of the Ea-t, Hull. H. A. Iv, 1894. 
Oliristanaa Indiana.— N. Y. Council minutes cited 
In N. Y. l>oo. Col. Hist., v. 671. note. 18». 
Ohrifltiaa Indiani.— Albany conf. (1722), Ibid., (t71. 
lodiridirpone*. — Ibid., dT.i (Iroquois name). 

Quristianiliaab. A Moravian missionary 
station among the Eskimo near Spring 
bav, w. Greenland.— Crants, Hist. Green- 
land, I, 13, 1820. 

Ckaa. The Snake phratry of the Mopi, 
Comprisint,' the following elans: Chua 
(Snake), Tohouh (Puma), Huwi (Dove), 
ITshu (Goluranar cactus), Puna (Cactus 
fruit) , Ynngyu ( Opunt ia ) , Nalx^wu ( ( )pun- 
tiafrutcKeens), Pi vwani (Marmot) , Pihcha 
(Skunk), Kalashiauu (Raccc>on). The 
Tubish ( Sorrow ) , Patung ( S^iuash ) , Atoko 
(Crane), Kele ( Pigeonhawk), and Chi- 
nunga (Thistle) clans also belonged to this 
phratry, but are now extinct. According 
to tradition this people came from m 
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place called Tokonabi, about the junction 
of San Juan and Colora<lo rs., and were 
the second migratory l>ody to reach 
Tusavan. See Fewkes in Am. Anthrop., 
VII, 402. 1894, and in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 
&82. 1901. 

Teftva nfA-wi^nwkes tn An. Anthrop., vii, 
402, 18M (fw£«iM-<phiat!T'). fMa ayaM.— 

i>teplien In mh Rep. B. A. fi., tt. MM. 

Chua. The Rattlesnake clan of the 
Chua (Rattlesnake) phratry of the Hoj)i. 
OUa.— Bourlio, Bnake Dance. 117, ISKI. Tcu.— 
Voth.Oraibl Hummer SnalteCon'iinniv. liKO. 
Tou'-a.— StepliLii in Kth R« p. H. .\. K , 1H91. 
Tcu*.— Dorse y Hnfl Voth. Mif*hon>:iv<ivi (•i r<-ii)o- 
iiies, 171, UAf/ Tcua winwii.— Fewkrs in r.'ili Ken. 
B. \. K.. .vs2. (in'ilufti-i'clau'}. Toa'-a-wua- 
wii.— Fewkci in Am. Anthiop., Vn, 408, MM 
(uwfl-wti—'clan'). 

Chuh. A former Chumashan village 

at La Goleta, 6 m. from Santa Barbara 
mission, Cal. — Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
May 4, ISeO. 

Chuarlitllik. A ilescrted Kuf»kwogmiut 
Eskimo village on Kanektok r., Alaska. — 
Spnrr and Post quoted bv Baker, Geog. 
Diet. Alaska, 1901. 

Cliaba. A Papago village in a. Arizona; 
pop. about 260 in 1863.— Ind. Aff. Rep., 
:W5, 1863. 

Chnbio. The Antelope clan of the Ala 
(Horn) phratry of the Hopi. 
Te'iMok— dtepben in 8th Rep. B. A. E.. 38. ISM. 
TMM* wttwC— Pewkea in l9th Rep. B. A. £., 
M8. IWl. wtt^— Fewkei In Am. 
Anthmp., vn. 401. MM (w«M-wa«*elan'). 

Chubkwichalobi (Ilopi: 'antelope notch 
pla(x>' ). A grouD of ruined pueblos on 
the hills above Cnaves pass, 20 m. s. w. 
of Winslow, .\riz., claimed by tlie Hopi 
to have been built and oi-cupitnl bv some 
of their clans. Excavations by tlu> Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology in 1SH7 re- 
vealed mortuary obje<-ts pnu tically iilen- 
tical in character with those found in the 
valleys of the Venle and the (iila to the 
southward, thus indicating a common 
origin. See Fewkea in 22d Bep. B. A. E., 
32, 1904. 

OhaTM Paw mia.— lewkea. Ibid. Jcttiffduka.- 
Ibld. (NaTaho name, witb «me meaning). 
IWOkiHtwML— Ibid. (Hopi name). 

Cbncaliasa ('great town'). One of the 
former Chicka.*<aw settlements in n. Mis- 
sissippi, probabi vin Pontotoc or Dallas co. 
OhiauUaa.— West FMa. mnp. co. 1776. Ohoek'hMr* 
•M.— Adair, Am. Inds.. Xc\, ITK. OhMallaMU— 
RonuinB, Florida, i, 63, ITlh. 

Chnohictac. A former village, presum- 
ably Costanoan, connecte<l w iih l>olores 
mission, San Francisco, Cal. — Taylor in 
OaH. ParmOT, Oct 18, 1861. 

Chnchtoneasia. A Mohawk division 
formerly occupying the s. side of Mohawk 
r., N. v., from Schenectady almost to 
Schoharie cr. ( Macault^v. X. Y., ii, 295, 
1829). Their priucipar village probably 
bore the same name. 

Chuchunayha. A Ixxly of OkinaKun. of 
the Similkameen group, iu s. w. British 
Columbia; pop. 52 in 1901. 
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Cbeh-«h*w»>hem.— Cam. Ind. Aff. for 191. 
Ohuohtmavhju— Ibid., 19()l. pt. Ii, 166. Ohuebu- 
wayhk.— Ibid., IHW, 27^. 

Chuckchnqualk ('ml plucf*). A Shu><- 

wap villan;*' on North Thnni|i-.i m r., Hrit. 

Cnl.; pop. 129 in 11K)2. 

Ch».kcJjuqu*lk.— Tun. Iinl. AlT. IVM. 277. IWC 
Ohuchuqu&lk.— I)>iil.. .'(4. I'ATJ. ChukcliukuAlk.— 
Ibid., IK>:. :irj, lv.»:t. Chuk-ohu-quaeh-u. - ll>i<l.. 

I'.tt., l^'v,. Chukcliuqiuak.— n.i<l.. I'^N,. JSC). 
1.H.S7. North River. — lliiil.,7H, ISTH. Horth Thomp- 
son.— Il<i<1 71. \s7H. Tauk-Uuk-kwalk'.— DaWWMI 
in Truiis. K<iy. 8i»c. Cuu., tw. ll, 4t, ltSf)\. 

Ohacktin. The flouth^most Tillu- 
mook villai!*' on a crwk emptying into 
Tillaiiiuok liay, n. \v. Oivjr., in lS(Vi. 
Chucklin. — L< \v is iiiiil Clark. Kx|K-d.. II. l is, 1M7. 
Ohuck-tin«.~< )ri);. Jour. I-fwi?* nii<l Clurk, vi. 71, 

Chueaohiki ( ' suuutH ' ) . A Tarahutuare 
rancheria in Ubihnahna, Mexico. — Lum- 

h..lt/. iiifn, 1894. 

Chuemdo. A NiMhinani villajjre fonnfrly 
exi.'^tinj; in tin* vallrv of Bear r., Cal. 
Ohe'-em-dub.— I'oweni iri Cont. N. A. EthnoL, III, 
816. 1M77. 

Ohaeskweskewa ('snipe'). A ^cnn of 
the <.'hipi>e\va. (j. m. ) 

(flinfaaikia {('hu't'(iu-il:^-»(i, MK'loved 
people ' ). A Choctaw clan of the Wataki- 
nulata phratry. — Morfsan, Anc. Sor., 162, 
1878. 

Chnga {Tr.'iVufja, 'to jjo for ce<lar 
plank.'''). A llaiilatown of thcGupuhet- 
gitunai, near Houston Stewart channel 
and the abandoned town of NiuHtinti), 
Qneen Charlotte idw., Brit. Col. — Swan- 
ton, Cont. llaida, 277, 190r>. 

Chngaehi|pgiiat An Kekimo tribe occu- 
pying theterritoiy extendinj? from the w. 
extrt'inity of Kt-nai {wniti. to tlic drltaof 
Ckipper r.. Alaaka, and lying between the 
Eniuigmiut and Ugalakiniut. The Vm- 
lakmitlt have l>e<'n almost abHorl»ed i)y 
the Tlingit, who art' encroaching on 
the Chugarhigmiiit al.«o, who are now 
>oiir, ahliouirh bhii»lM r, HahnonjCod, liali- 
ut, ptanuigan, niannot, and bear are 
obtained in abundance, and occasion* 
ally a mountain nhcep. The nea otter 
has l^ecome nrarcf, but .«ilver fux and 
otherfui^beariii;.' animals are liunti-*! and 
trapped, and the ti^h canneries afford em- 
ployment. The hair seal is abundant, 
tnrni.-jhing covers for the kaiaks a.>* well 
as meat, blubber, and oil. Xlie tribe 
nambered 483 in 1880. Thtir villans 
are Ingamah^ha. Kanikluk, Kinikllk, 
Nuchek, and TatitK k. 

Obooeaka,— Klllult. <'on«l. AlT. Ala-^kn. jy. 1h7I. 
Cliufa.— Dull in Cont. N. A. Kthnol.. i, map. 1^77. 
Ohucach.— I'L'tntfT in Am. Nat., xvi, Ish.*. 
Ohufachi^iut.— 11th <\'ii>-us. Alii^Wu. tW,. ]st>3. 
Chugich'ig-miit. — l>all,op.<'it.,'.N). Chujachimut«.— 
IVtrotT. mth (".■tiMis. AIn^kM, l^^t. Chugacki- 
mttte.— Ibiil . iiuip. Chuffttch i' rntTinlntonmt. 
Kov.. XII. l^-»J, TatUakhtana.— IVtrnfT. loth 
(■(•11^11^. ,\!askn. li.l. l^"^! ntlltMl by Kimii). 
Tichufatichi. Hninli. iMi N. w Simin, ii. :>".»:! IMl. 
Ttchu^azzp*. — Kill k in .l..iir. Atiilir<i|i. Iii't . XV, 
21'". l'<v-' T»<shugaai. — I"rifhar*i, Thys. Ilisd.. V, 
371. 1-17. Tthugazzi. -(iaitotin In TfaiM. Am. 
AiUi<|. SiK-., u, H, isj<j. 

Chagita (*edge of a precipii c " ). .V 
Tarahomare nmcheria of about 30 fami- 



lies, not far from Norogat^hic, Chihuahua, 
Mexio). — Lumholt/., inf n, 1894. 

Ghagaiit. A suMtll tribe livins, about 
1765, under Iroqnots protection in a vil- 
lage of the name name on the >. .-ide of 
BujM]ueliauna r., opposite Binghauiton, 
Bmome co., N. Y. In 1758 they were 
on the Su.><<juehanna with the Nanticoke, 
Conoy, and Tiiielu. Chocunut cr. takes 
its name from the tribe. Conoy, Ma- 
hican, Nanticoke, Shawne<', and proltably 
Mun.>-ee hinds also resided there, and the 
name may have been a local, not a tribal, 
designation. (j. h.) 

Oha^utt.— Ft Johnaon conf. (176ti) in N. Y. Dor. 
CoLHIvt., VU, 60, U60. Ohupwt— Imlay, W . Ter. . 
291,1797. Oraakaatta.— Pt Jobiiwncoaf.,op.cit., 
172. A«fBMi.~I>oc. of 1750 quoted bjr kuf^t 
Northanploil Co., M, IMIk. Ohtt^aol.— OeniMii 
Plats ci>nl. (1770) to N. Y. Doe. OoT.BIat. VUI. 24S, 
mi. Ohucwna.— Vaeaalejr, N. Y.. ii. 160, 1fl2». 
OhutButa.— Ruttenber. TrilM-« IIucl«»n R.. 'JOl . ! v7'>. 

Chuhhla ( ' blackbird * ). A Chickasaw 
dan i f the Ishpauce phratry. 
Chuh-hla. — Moivan, Aiif. .Sx-., Iti3, 1877. Tehu*- 
hla.— <;atM ti. 1. 1 n'» k Jkllffr. Lo^.. 18S4. 

Chahuirari ( Chu-hwi'-rn'rif from a term 
meaning • the dead ones * ) . A rancheria, 
with a cave<lweHing containing a single 
Tarahumare family, not far from Noro- 
gachic, Chihnahna, Mexico. — Lambolts, 
inf'n, 1894. 

Ohaitna. A Knaiakhotaua village on 
Cook inlet, Alaska, at the month of 
Chuit r. 

Ohuitna.— Baker, (ii><>K. lii<'t. Ahi.«ka, Bhu- 
itna.-Ibid. 

Ghokafalaja ( C%ttiko/<Udya, * long town' ). 
A former CnickasBw settlement, covering 

a district 4 ni. h^ng and a mile wide, in 
1720, and foriuinjg^ one of the geographic 
divisions of the tnbe. Adair statee that 
it ha<! morejK'ople in 177'i than the whole 
Chickasaw Nation in 1740. Several vil> 
lages composed this settlement, which 
proVtably was in Pontotoc or Dallm' co., 

MiK". ( A. .H. (,). 

Chattafallai.— Hearrt in Trunv I'tiiliw. Sck'., 

HI, '217. 1793. Chookka Pharaah.^ Adair. Am. 
tn<l., i^3. 177'i. Chukafalaya.— UoniMUf. Fla., 68. 
177fi. Long Houae Town.— Adair. Am. Ind., 354, 
177:<. Long Town.— Blount (1792) in Am. State 
Pap., Ind. Afl , I. 2'<'<. 1X32. 

Chnkahlako ( 'great hou.«e' ). (I) A for- 
mer lx)wer Creek tow n on Chattahoochee 
r.,.\la. In 1 799 tiie inhabitants had almn- 
<lone<l the pla< eand moveil to Oakfuskee, 
on the opposite side of Tallapoosa r. 
There is a ChoccoKu'co post-offlce in Ala- 
bama «>n Ch(H'colo<'4-ocr. (2) Mentione<l 
in a census of 1H32 as an Upper Creek 
town with 109 families. —Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, IV, 57S. 1H.'>4. ( a. s. o.) 

Chau-kethluc-co. — Hawkins 17W i . SUi-tch. 184H. 
Choekaloclia. I! K. Kx |1'h . JTt;. I'Uh ConK.. 1ft 
M ss., l><ir,. Chockalock. — Il>i(l.. 312. Chocke- 
oluoca.— Bartnini, Tr:i\. N. |(.!, 17V»1. Chocko- 
locko. — Sen. K.\. D'x'. IJ ' *J»ih Cong., l^t -rs.>i.. 
•220. IKdl. Tchuka 'lako. i. ;-. ),. !. crct-k Mijfr. 
\a^K . 1 iv'^J. Thlcocotcho. — iiallatin in Ar- 

ch, i 11J. iH3t'.. 

Chakai. The Mud clan of the Lizard 

i Earth or Sand) phratry of the Hopi. 
M'>kaL~8tepbea In Sth fiep. B. A. B.. ». 18tl. 
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Ohnkaimina. A Mariposan tribe for- 
mer! v near Kings r., Cal. Acoordini? to 

P..w»'r> (('(int. N. A. EthiK.l.. iii. :?7(). 
1877) they were in ISquaw valley, i-'reeno 
CO., and here Merriam fonnd a few fami- 
lies in 15)03. 

Cho-fiO-mea-M. — Johnston in Sen. Ex. I><m-. iU, 32<1 
(.'oDK.. l^t Hos.. 23, IKVj. Oho-k»4M-nei — Harb«)iir 

In s«'ii. Kx. \>in-. A. :V2<\ ('<in>f.. RjMK". s<-^«i , 
Cho-ke-min-nah. — W c^x'lN i IkV, i in II K l.\ I>i>c. 
Tti, ;i4lh <"nii>;.. ;!i| >i v., ;tl, IK'iT. Cho-kem-niei. — 
Ix'Wi-. ill hid. AtT. K. J.. lH.-,7. 39y, Cbokitt- 
OMittvei, — IlaiHTnit, Nut. Kjici''', I, 1h74 (nii»- 
qint(f<l from Taylor). Ohokimauvet. Taylor in 
Ca\. l-Hrnu-r, Jni'io H. isat. Cho-ki-me-nu.— ln<1. 
Aff. Hvp., 223, 1'^M. Oho-ki'-mia-ah.— Mi rrinm in 
Science, xix. 915, l'.»m. Chu-kai'-mi-na.— Puwerii 
inCont. X. A. Elhtiol.. iii, 370. I.s77. 

Ohakaiudi ( ' bunh or gra.'^* people ' ) . A 
clan among the Huna division of the Tlin- 
git, l)elonging to the Wolf |)liratry. An- 
ciently they are Haid to have Htood low in 
the Boctal scale. Their principal raibiem 
was the pcirpoise. 

Tea'kAiiedi — .Swanton, field nntts, H. A. E.. VMH. 
Ttehnkane'di.— Kniii>«.'. Tlinkit iixl., Iss'S. 

Chakehagemint A Hubdi vision «)f the 
Chnaginiut Eskimo wh(M«e chief village is 
Chokchuk, on the Yukon delta, Alaska. 
OUkAiCMMt— Dall In Oont. N. A-Ethnol., 1. 17. 
1897 (tlie people). Okvkohak.— Bak«r.OMf.IMct. 
AlMka. iwt ( the Tlllaire). 

Chnkchanti. \ Mariposjin triW, form- 
ing one of the northern divisiona of the 
iftniily, the remnants of which now oc- 
cupy tiie foothill country iK't ween F»t>sno 
cr. on the N.an<l San Joatjuin r. on tiie h., 
from a lltUe alx>ve Fresno Flat down to 
the nite of old Millerton, Cal. (Merriam 
in Science, .\i.x, !)lo, .Tune 17, 1904). In 
1861 they were on Fret^no reserve and 
nambereil 240. Naiakawe, a noted 
prophet about 1854, was a memlxT of this 
trib^, and Sloknich was chief alK>ut the 
same time. (a. l. k.) 

OkoMohanoeya.— 'Lewli In Ind. Aff. Rep. 1MSC,2&6, 
1K57. Chook-duuMia.— Royce in ISth Rep. B. A. 
£.. SK£1, lt<99. Gbaak-alUMy.— JtriioflUm (1861) in 
8en. Ex. I)«h'. a. 32d Cohk . new., 64. 1X53. 
Wl— k ilia-aw. — Brt rbour ( 1 s,V2 ) . i hid . , 252. Cbook- 
^a-«e«.— M<-K<-t> ft nl. (IK-M). ihid., 74. Chook- 
ahaw-ce*. — Mi'Ki f et ill. in Iml. Aff. Rep., 223. 
1H5I. 0hook-«haBe7.— i^va^c (1>^1) in Heu. Ex. 
Doc. 4, S2d Omg.. apec. aem.. 231. 1H.V). Choot- 
ekaaeaia.— JolinKton (1851) In S<-ti. Kx. I>o<-. 61, 
32d Vong., 1.«t f*vm.. 22. 1862. Cbuokehalins.— Bar- 
Ixiur et nl. (1S.M) in Son. Ex. I)<w. i. ;{2d Coni.. 

ni-N"* , (.1. IH,'^}. Cliuk-chan'-oy.— Merriam In 
JSoit-nri'. MX, 'Ji|.», .Iiine 17. iy«M. Ohuk'-chan-ai.— 
l'.i\\.r> in <"ont. .\. \. p:thnol., m. 37ii. Ih77. 
Chu-ke-chan-M.— We-wlls i lv'vt) in H. K. Kx.LWk-. 
T»'.. li^lih CoiiK.. M (H^..30. 1K.'>7. Cookchaaeya. — 
Henkv in Ind. AIT. Rep., filJ. IsM. Oore-alMa- 
«e».— Ind. AfT. Hen., '219. 1%1. Bukaaaaki.— Kioe- 
twr, inf'n, 1MI3 (Yaudanchl name). 

Chakehakti. A SanawmiBh village 
commnnitv on the left bulk of Sqoaw- 

misht r., firit. Col. 

Tcuk taak^— HlIl<TMlt In Rep. BriL A. A. S.. 474 

1900. 

Choksla. A Yuit F^nkimo village in 
Siljeria, w. of C. Chukosihki. — Jackson, 
Reindeer in .AlaHka, map, 145, 1894. 

Chaken ( Tfitn.','-u\ 'mouth of the 
tide'). A Uaiua town on the s. w. coast 



of Moresby id., x. w. Brit. Col., said 
to have hem so named from an inlet in 

aii<l out of which the tide runheH with 
great force. It was occupied by the 
SakikefKawai, a family of NinstintR. — 

Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, VM)r,. 

Cbakhaiyathl. A Kuitt<h village on 
lower UmiM|ua r., Oreg. 

To'4-qu'-i-yi^'. — l)or»ey in .Lmr. .\m. Folk-lore, 
HI. 231. 1X90. 

Chnkkilissa. One of lixc luitnlt t--^ com- 

1 Mining the former ( lioclaw town of 
mongala-^lia. in thejiresN'Ot Nesholia co., 
Mis8.— HallK-rt in Miss. Hist. Soc. Publ., 
VI, 4.32, 1902. 

Chnkotalgi ('toad'). An extinct Creek 
clan, clotH;Iy affiliated with the Toad or 
So|)aktaIgi clan. 

Tohnkotalri. -(:ataehet,Cteek Hlgr. Leg., I, USA, 
l.sHi. TsnxidL— Ibid. ^ 

Ckakabi. A traditional settlement Hitu- 
ate<l a mile \. e. of 8hit>aulovi, n. e. .Ari- 
zona. It wa.x o<rupie«i by the Stpiaith, 
8and, and other clans of the Ilopi, who 
were afterwanl ioined by the Spider clan. 
Being hara«*ed by enemies, among them 
the I'te and the .\|«ii-be, it \\a.s al)an- 
doned, its inhabitants joining those of 
old Mashong^ovi in building the present 
MiUHhon<:novi ptieblo. 

Chukubi.— Ste|>)ien find MindelefT in Hth iCep. H. 
A. K.. -^n. ^. \m: K. wk.-H in 17tii Rep. B. A. K.. 
Rts. iH-iH, Chukuvi.— Vntli.Trndilionsof thf Hopi. 
40. I'.HT. 

Gkokakh. A Kuitsh village on lower 
Umpgua r., Oreg. 

Wm^dSkqf.'-Deimr In Jonr. Aw. ftolk-lwe, m. 

Chala ('fox'). A former Yazoo tribe. 
confe<lerated with the Chickasaw, on or 
near the headwaters f)f Yazoo r.. Miss. 
A village called Tchula is now in Holmes 

CO., Mifw. 

Chola.— <;Ht«<-lief. Cn-ek Mlgr. LeR., I. 99, ISM. 
Ohoula.— L«i Hiirpe (1721) in French, Hi«t. i'Ail: 
La.. MI. l(i*-,, jK51. VMM. — OstKbet, op. eU. 
Tohula.— Ibid. 

Chulare. A former vilhige of the Cha- 
lone division of the Co«tanoan family, 
Hituat4'<i in the vicinity of the present 
(iuadalupe rancho, near Sol«Klad iniwion, 
Gal. Chualar, a poi^t-oflice in Salinas 
vallev, is probably the same name. 
Aahalam.— Tarlor in Gal. Funer, Apr. 90. IMO. 
Oholarta. —Ibid. 

Cholik. A fishin;; station of the Xuiii- 
vagmiut on Nunivak id., Alaska. Pop. 
62 in 1890, comprising two villaf^es called 
Chuligmiut and rp])er Choligmiut (11th 
Ceu8ut<, .-Viaska, 114). 

Gkalithltiyu. A Ya(]uina village on the 

8. side of Yaquina r.. Oreg. 
Tettl-U^r-ti-yu. — Dornov in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 

III, ■---'".». !>■'.•< I. 

Chuluflchi. .\ phratry of the ain ient 
Timucua of Florida. It.s clans were 
ArahaHond, Ilabachaca, ami several oth- 
ers not nfonled. — Pareja (1614; quotetl 
bv (iaschet in Proc. Am. PhiloB. Soc., 
xVii, 492, 1878. 
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ChomaclL The iSanta Kosa ialauders, of 
the Chnmimhun fetnity of Oalifomla. — 

Bo were in Smitlison. Hop., 310, 1877. 
TcmM.— Heoibaw, Sauta Ron MS. vcx-ab., h. 

Chomashan Family. A linguistic fiunil y 
on th»H()a.<t of s, California, known also as 
Santa Barbara Indians. Like mofltCali- 
foniian abori^'in<~', flu-y appear to have 
Uu^keiL an auix^llatioii of general eigniti- 
ciince, and tne term Chuniash, the name 
of the Santa Kosa wlandern, is arbitrarily 
choBen for convenience to designate the 
linguiKtic Htc)ck. Seven dialects of this 
family are known, those of San Luis 
Obispo, PurfHima, Santa Inez, Santa 
Barbara, and San Buenaventura mis- 
sions, and of iSanta Koea and Santa 
Crux Uhi. These are fairly tnmllar ex- 
cept the San T-ni.M Oliispo, whicli ntands 
apart It is probable that there were 
other dialects. The Chumashan Ian- 
gnaj^es show certain inorj)!! *! if^if re- 
semblanceti to the OA^ljacenL yhostiunean 
and Balinan, especially the latter, but 
constitute an indeijondcnt family, as their 
stock of words is contined to themeelves. 
The territcnial limits of tlic Cbamaahan 
Indians are not accurately known. The 
arta shown on Powell's map (7th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1891 ) includes the entire Santa 
Maria r. drainage, Santa Inez r., the 
lower half of the Santa Clara r. drain- 
age, and Somis cr., the E. boir l:irv line 
on the coaat l^g between Pt bume 
and Sfuita Monica. Since the language 
of San Luis Obispo was Chmuaslian, this 
region m. of the Santa Maria and s. of 
the Salinas draini^^ most be added (see 
tlu" liii^Miistic maps accomjianying the 
articles t'aiifonna Indians and LingtiiMic 
AuntVtM). The northern of the Santa 
Barbara iils. i Santa Cru?:, Santa K<>«a, and 
San Miguel) were inhabitt»«l by the Chu- 
maah, but the 3 southern islands of the 
group lj<'l«»ngfil to Slioshonejui people. 

The Cimmashan Indians, ljuth of the 
'islands and of the coast, w(>re visited by 
EurojK'ans m early as 154*2, when Ca- 
brillo spent some time in thein territory, 
meeting with an exc»e<lingly frienrlly re- 
ception. Vi7;<';iyno in 1(»0*_' and Portola 
in 1769 also came in contact with them, 
and have left accounts of their visits. 
Five missions were estublishc<i by the 
Franciscans among the Chumash; those 
of San Luis ObL-jpo, San Buenaventura, 
Santa Barbara, Purfsima, and Santa Inez, 
fbtmded respectively in 1771, 1782, 1786, 
1787, and 1804, the niis-ionarieH meeting 
with little ouposition aud no forcible re- 
sistance. Ttie early friendship for the 
Spaniartlf soon changed to a sulfpn hatred 
under their rule, for in IHIU it was re- 
porte<l by a miseionarv that neariv all 
the Indian women at t^nn'sima Ii:u^ for 
a time persistently practit?ed abortion, 



and in 1824 the Indians at Santa Bar- 
bam, Santa lues, and Pnrfsinia revolted 

apiinst tlioniission authority, which they 
8uccee«led in shaking off for a time, 
though the Spaniards apparently suffered 
no loss of life at their hands. Even dur- 
ing mission times the Chumash de- 
creaae<l greatly in numbers, and in 18H4 
Henshaw fnimd onlv al>ont 40 individ- 
uals. Tiiis number ba» been reduced to 
less than half, the few survivors banjg 
lar^ly "Mexicani/cd," and the tsoe is 
extinct on the ishmds. 

In character and habits the Chumash 
liiffcred considerably from the other In- 
dians of California. All the earlv vuy- 
ai^crs note their friendliness ana \\o»- 
pitality, and their greater affluence and 
abundance of foot! as comi>ared with 
their neighbors. They appear to have 
had a plentiful supply of sea food and to 
have depended on it rather than on the 
Vegetal j)ro<lu( ts which usually formed 
the subsistence of California Indians. 
With the istandera this was no doubt a 
necessity. Their liouses wen» of grn«s or 
tule, donie-ebaj>eil, and often 50 ft. or 
more in diameter, accommodating as 
many as fSO people. Kiu h wiw inhabited 
by several families, and they weregrouped 
in villages. The Chumadi were noted 
for their <'anoep, which were not dug out 
of a sin^'le log, but madeof planks lashed 
together and calked. Most were built for 
only 2 or 3 men, but some carried 10 and 
even l.'i persons. As nocanoeswere found 
anywhere else on the coast from C. San 
Lucas to C. Mendo<'ino, even where suit* 
able wood is abundant, rafts or tule 
balsas taking; tln-ir pla<'e. the well-lnnit 
canoes of the Chumash arc evidence of 
some ethnographic speoialization. The 
same may he saiil of their carved wooden 
dishes and of the figures paiiite«l on posts, 
d«icrilied as erected over graves and at 
places of worship. On tlie Santa Barl)ara 
ids. stone killer-whale tigurines have been 
found, though almost nowhere else in 
California an* there tracpp of even at- 
tempted .H ulpture. An tmusual variety 
of shell ornaments and of work in 
shell inlaid by means of asphaltum al.ao 
characterize the archeologic <li8coveries 
made in Chumashan territorv. large 
stone jars similar to those in \ise among 
the neighlx)ring Shoshoneans, and coiled 
baskets somewhat similar to those of 
their southern ueudibors, were made 
by the Chumash. Their general culture 
has been extensivelv treated bv Put nam 
( Wheeler, Survevltep.,vii,1879). Of their 
religion very little is Known, and nothing 
of their mythology. The gentile s}--fri[i 
was not recognizetl by them, marriage 
l>etween individuals of the same village 
heinj; allowed. On Santa Catalina id. 
birds which were called large crows by 
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the RpaniardB were kept and worshiped, 
af(re«inf^ with what Bmcana tells of the 

Shoshoiu'aii contlor cult of the a<ljiu«'iit 
coatft. The mediciue-nieu of one of the 
islands are said to have need stone ]iip<>8 
for «iiu>kinfr, suckinfr, and hlowiiij; t<» 
remove di^^ase, dre^iiijg in a hair wig, 
with a belt of aeer boon. This practice 
was similar to that which prevailed 
through Ix)wer California. The dead 
among the Chumash were buried, not 
htiriiMl as in many other ])arts of Cali- 
fornia; property wa.« huii^ on iK)le« over 
their Rraves, and for chiefs painted 
planks were en*cted. Tlie Franciwian 
misBionaries, however, rightlv declare that 
these Indians, like all otDenmCUifornia, 
were not idolaters. 

True trilial divisions were unknown to 
the Chujiia-li as to moet other Indians of 
California^ the only basis of sm ial organ- 
ization being the family, and of political, 
the village settlement. The namesof vil- 
la^ Sites are given in great number trom 
the^me of the earliest voyage in the 10th 
century, hut the majority can m-ither l)e 
located nor identified. The following is 
a IM of the Tillages, most of the names 
beini; tjiken fron> the mission archives: 

Santa Jiiez Mix»ioiu Achillimo, Agoama, 
Ahuainhoue, Akaohumas, Akaitsok, Ala- 
hulana>«, Alizway, Asiuhuil, Awaj^hlaurk, 
Calahuasa, Cii^el, Cholicus, ( humuchu, 
Coloc, Geguep, Guaislac, Hnhunata, 
lTunawur[>, lalamne, lonata, .Tnnata.'J, 
Kalak, Kalawanhuk, Katahuac, Kula- 
hoasa, Ku^am, Matiliha, Mekewe, Mish- 
tapawa, Nipoma, Nutonto, Sai)elek, Sai>- 
tuui, Sauchu, Shopeshno, Sikitipuc, 
Sisuchi, Situchi, Sotonoemu, Souhcoc, 
titucu, Suiesia, Suktanakamu, Tahijuas, 
Tiknynmam, Talaxano, Tapanissilac, 
Tarke].>i. Tekep, Temef^athi. Teqiiei»s, 
Tiiiachi, Tsamala, Tuianisuiasilac. 

San Mtgud Itbmd: Nimollollo, Zaoo. 

Stiittn Jtom htnnd: Kshiwukci wn, Lili- 
beque, Mutx*, Ninumu, Niijuesesquelua, 
Nfqnipoe, Patiquilid, I^tiqma,Pilidquay, 
Pisqiifiio, P(M'le, Siliwihi. 

Hanla Cruz JsUind: AlalL Cbalosas, 
Chosho.Covcoy, Estoooloco, Hahas, Hits- 
chowon, Klakaamn, T>acayamu, Liyam, 
Macamo, Mashcal, Mistmmac, Nana- 
huani, Niakla, Nichochi, Nilalhuyu, 
Nimatlala, NiTuitapal, Nitd, Nomkolkol, 
Sasuagel, Xugua. 

San litienartntura MtMion: Aguin, Alloc, 
Ana«-buc, Cliihucchihui, Cliiiiiii>aihe, 
Eshulup, Kachyayakuch, Kanwaia- 
kaku, Kinapuke, Lacavamu, Liam, 
Lisichi, Lojotj, I.,uupsch, Mahow, Mala- 
hiie, Malico, Matillija, Mienihui, Misca- 
naka, Piim, Ses|>e, Shishalap, Simi. Sissi, 
Bisjuleioy, SisBabanonase, Somo, Tape, 
Ypuc, Yxanlo. 

Pttrhititd M'lAf'irDt: Alacupu.syucn, Aus- 
ion, £smi8chue, i:^nispele, l:^piiluima. 



Estait, Fax, Guaslaique, Uuasna, Uuene- 
jel, 1 luenei^I, Hnsistaic, lalamma, Jlaacs, 

Kachi.Hupal, Lajuchu, Lipook, Lisjduiats, 
Ivompoc, Mahuey, Naila, Ninyuelgualy 
N\>cto, Omaxtox, FmsioI, Paxpili, Sao- 
si'ol, Sacspili, Salaehi, Sihinii, Silima.«tus, 
Siliini, Siiino, Silisne, 8ipuca, Sisolop, 
Sitolo, 8tipn, Suntaho, Tutachro. 

Santa Borhim Mlyxldv: Alcax, Alican, 
Alpincha, Alwathalania, Amolomol, Aue- 
jue, Awhawhilashnui, Cajat^, Cajnilili, 
Cjisalic, I'aslnvali. Chinrhin, Cholosoc, 
Chuah,Cinil»uay,("uyHmus, Eleunaxciay, 
Eijroan, Elaaxou, K^tuc, (ieliac, Gleuax- 
cuqu, Guainono>t, ( iuina, Hanaya, Hello, 
Hueletnin, Huililoc, llnixapapa, liumal- 
ija, Hunxapa, Inajalaihu, Inojeyf Ipec, 
Ituc, Lageay, I^ycayamu, Lintja, Lisu- 
chu, Lugups, Majalayghua, Mishtapalwa, 
Mistauglichewaugh, Numgucl^'ar, ( Hen- 
ash moo, Salpilel, Sayokinck, tSihuicom, 
sil|M)nonemew, SiniooD, 8ltabialittt» 
Sisucn, Snihuax, Sopone, Taxlipa, Tex- 
maw, Xalanaj, Xaloa. 

Migrfilanemu: Anacoat, Anaoot, Antap, 
Aogiii, Asiniu, Bis, Caacat, Casnahacmo, 
Casunalmo, Caye^uas, Chwaiyok, Cica- 
cut, Ciucut, Ciynktan, El<|uis, Escuma- 
wiihih, ( iaromisojxina, (iua, Ilelapoonnch, 
Honmoyaushu, Hueneme, Ilunikak, Im- 
mahal, Isha, Isheua, Kamula.'<, Kasiikti- 
kat, Kashiwe, Kashtok, Ka*<htu, Kaso, 
Katstayot, Kaughii, Kesmali, Koiyo, 
Kuiyainu, LohaMta)ini,Mahahal, MaUlok* 
she, Malito, Malulowoni, Maquinanoa, 
Masewuk, !Mershom, Michiyu, Micoma, 
Misesopano, Mishna{)8na, Misinagua, 
Mismatuk, Mispu, Mugu, Mupu, Nacbuc, 
Nipomo, Nooos, Ojai, Olesino, Onkot, 
Onondo, Ojtia, Opi>toiiia, Paltafrc, Par- 
tocae, Potoltue, Puuinacatup, Quaniuu«:ua, 
Quelqueme, Quiman, ^Inahakainkn, 
Sapa(|Uonil, Saticoy, Satwiwa, Shalawa, 
Shalkahaan, 8hishlanian, Sholikuwc- 
wich, Bhuku, Shup, Shushuchi, Shnwa- 
la.shu, Simonio, Sisichii, Sitaptapa, Siiik- 
tun. Skonon, Spookow, Sulanin, Susu- 
quey, Sweteti, Swino, Tallapoolina, 
Temeteti, Tocane, To[>otnpf>^v. Tukach- 
kach, Tushumu, Upop, \\ alektre, Wihat- 
set, Xabaagna, Xagiia, Xoootoe, Yutum. 

(h. w. h. a. l. k.) 

>B«nta Barbara.— Latham in Trana. Plil1<d. soe. 
Lnnd ., 85, 1 RAe < i ncl adca San ta Barbara, 8fin ta Ineiy 
^an LiiiMObiNpu lanfruacoi;: Buachmann, Bparen 
der aztek. Sprarhe, 531. 535, 638. 602, 1859; I^tham, 
OpuKulR. 3.M.lH<-.0; I'nwell InCont N. A. Ethnol., 
III. .Vi<). .V,7, 1«77 (KasiiA, BHnta Inoz. Id. of Santa 
Cruz, Sit nta RHrburti); (iut«<-lii't inU.S.GwiK-Siirv, 
W. UX»th Mcr.. VII. 4I!». ].s-v> (cites I.a I'tirivima, 
Santa Jiicz, Siiiita Karham, Kaj^iiA, Miign. Siinta 
( 'rii/. id. ) . V BanU Barbara. — ( ialwhet In Mas. Am. 
!li-t., ir^;, ih77 (Sanla Jiifz. Santa llarlMim, Santa 
Cruz Id., Sun Liits ()t»iniKi. S*in Antonio *. ^Chu- 
nuwhan.— PowL-ll in 7th Kop. B. A. K., <»7, Iv.n. 

Chumawi A former Sha^tan hand or 
village in Big valley, Modoc co, Cal. 
OhQ-mi'-wa.— Rnren in Oont N. A. Etiinot., m, 
267. 1K77. 

Chumidok. .\ term utHnl by Powers aa 
a tribal name similar to Chuinteya, q. v. 
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Chimedocs. — I'4>\v<>rs in Overland Mo., x, jJl, 1>7.!. 
Ohim'-i-dok.— Fnwoi>i in C«>nt. N, A. Klhnol.. lu. 
^9. 1x77. Ohoomsdocs.— I'uwcn in OvcrUind Mo., 
X . :i24, 1873. 0ha'-mi-4«k.— Powets In Cont. N. A. 

Ethnol., in, ai9. ik77. 

Champacbe. A foniier Chuniut<han vil- 
1h-<- ill Vriitiiru CO., Cal. — Taylor in Cai. 
FuruuT, July LM, 1H<W. 

Chumteya. A name meaninfr Vouthern- 
er«,' ami applied wUh <lialecti<: vari!itif>n«» 
by most Miwok (Mot|Ui*luinnaii ) Uivi- 
aom to the divuifHis s. of them . I ii some 
casoH the name or a form of it may have 
been the j)ro|)<»r up|H*llation of j)arti<'ular 
diviiiionH, but on the whole it remained 
geo^raphieal rather than national or 
tribal; »h explained by the Indians 
themgelvt'*', divinionH calleti Chumteva 
by thorn h, of ihemaelvea applied the 
same term in turn to tbeir eonthern 
nei^hl^on', atxl t^u (•u. S^ahoOtumidokf 
Chmnuch, Viiunnnt. (a. L. K.) 

Chimtm.— f'owere tnCont. N. A. Kthnol., iii, 353, 
1877. CiMBtlryas.— l*ow«n In Overland Mo., x, 
SM. 1873. Oh^bnito.— Gatarbet In Am. AnUq., 
V, 71. im. OhtB'tv'-ya.— Pow«n In Oont. N. A. 
nhnOl., lu. 849. 1877. 

Chumuch, A term u.-i'<l by Powerw a« a 
tritial iiaiiie himilur to C'humteya, q. v. 
Choooiuch.— Powers in Overland Mo.,"x,32i, IHTJ. 
Ghtt'-nuoh.— i\>w«ni in Cont. N. A. Eihnol.. in, 

Chumncha. .Vpparrntly 2 distinct Chu- 
ina><hau villagt^r^ lunuerly neariJanta Inez 
mission, Santa Jtarl^ra eo., OaL-'Taylor 
in Cal. Farnu r, Oet. IS, ISCl. 

Cbamwit. A term us«eil l>y Tuwerw a?' a 
tribal name Himilar to Chumteva, <|. v. 
Obomiwita.— Powen In Overland Mo.', x. 324, KI73. 
ChfbB'«wlt.— Po>iirentnGont.K. A.Ethno1.,ni,9M, 
1RT7. 

Cbnnacansti. Mentioned by Aloedo 
(Die. (u-ofr., 1, •'><>5, 17H<)) nn a pueblo nf 
tbe province of tjoutli Carolina, on a swift 
river of the rame name which flows 8. b. 
to the M a. Unidentifii "!. 

Cbaiian««U. A Tu&carora village in 
North Carolina in 1701.— Lawfton (1700), 
N. C., nsn, isf,o. 

Cbnnargbattamie. A tr>rmer village of 
the Cha.^tacu.Hta on the n. Hide of K^ppie 
r., K. of its junction with Applegate er.» 
Orejr. 

Tc'ii-iia'-rxut idn'nC. — Doney In Joiir. Am. Folk' 

lure. III, »l, \m>. 

Chonkey. The name commonly used 

by the rarl\ tiailcis \<> ilt ^ignate a maii't^ 
game foriuerlv (H)pulHr anions the Gulf 
tribi'H and pn)i)ai»ly freneral in theS-, B. of 
lheMisfii.s«<ippi. It wasi.lavt d with a stone 
disk and a jwde which Iku] a cr"i'>k at one 
end. Theilisk was nillt il ahead, and the 
object wan to slide the pole afttT it in 
MK li a way that the disk wouM rest in 
tlif curve of the crook when lK)th came 
to a stop. It was lutually played in the 
lanrer townB upon a pie<*e<»t urmind regu- 
larly i»re|)ared for the piit ]i>*-<\ < ailed 
by the traders the "chunkey yard," 
or "ehtmk yard," adjoining the town 



s<)tian', or central pluza, in wha li ihemont 
iiiil>.irtaiit public ceremonies were per- 
foriiu'il. In the W. a somewhat similar 
game was played with a nettcil wheel and 
a jMiir of throwinjj Hti< ks. The name ap- 
l>earH to come from the Catawlia or some 
ot her language of Can >1 i na , w I) ere La wson , 
in 1701, mentions it under the name 
chencv. For diagrams of the Creek town 
square, M'ith chunkev vard, see €hrtBchet» 
Creek Migr. U-g.. u' 18HH, and SwftH 
in ticbooicraft, lud. Tribee, v, 264, 1855. 
See domett, Diiroiftal rttmea. ( J. M. ) 

Cbankey. A f* T-ncr Clioctaw town on 
the site of the modern village of Union, 
Newton CO. , Min. — Brown in Miaa. Hist 
S<H-. rul.l.. VI, 443, 1902. 
Chanki. Houjuns. FlorldM.nmp.J775. Obnaky.— 
Hrii« n, cit. 

Cbankey Cbitto ('bitf Chunkey,' m> 
calle^l to distinguish it from Chmikey i. 
A foniHT Clioctaw town on the w. l>ank 
of Chunkv cr., alxjut \ lu. beluw itrt con- 
fluence with Tala^jha cr., in Newton CO., 
Miss. It was the southernmost town 
visited by Tecumseh in the fall of 1811. — 
Brown in Mi.ss. Hist. Soc. I*ubl., vi, 443- 
444, 1902; Ualbert and BaU, Creek War, 
4«, 1H95. 

Chunky —Hr'-wn, op. cit. 

Cbunaetttimeta. A former vill^e of the 
(.'hastaooBta on the n. aide of Bogne r., 
Oreg. 

T«AB*w''lte<B«'«tB.— Doney In Joor. Am. Folk* 

lore. III. •234. 1890. 

Cboaaetimiietnii. A former village of the 
Chaj^taoosta on the N. aide of Rogoe r., 

Oreg. 

Tdbi'KM'-tua-ae'-tAii.— Doraey In Jour. Am. Folk- 
loie. Ul. 2M, 1880. 

Chtttttahataatnima ('people of the laice 

fallen tree'). A former village of the 
MishikhwutmetuuneonCoquille r., Oree. 
Teda-toa'-ti-a' lOnni.— Dotaey tn Joor. Am. FoiK- 

lore, lit. 282, IHW). 

CAranvt (i>l. Chunotachi). A form^ 
imixirtant V okuts tribe in the plains b. 
of Tulare lake, Cal. They were enemies 
of the Tadji at the k. end of the lake, but 
on frifudly tcrmsi with the hill triU^. 
They liveti in long communal hoiisea of 
tule.' Their dialect formed a group with 

the Tadji and Choinok. ( a. l. k. ) 
Oho-ho-wilt.— Barbonr (1852) in Sen. Ex. Doe. 4, 
32d CoiiK . Hppc. sew*.. 2.V.. 1H.S3. Choo-aoot— Wets- 
Bell- ( In H. R. Kx.|)cM-.76,a^lthConK..Sdiie»*., 
32, l^ .7. Chu'-But— rN«wi rsln Cont. N. A. Etlmol., 
Ill, ;i7<», lh77. OhunuU.— Koyce in 18th Rep. B. A. 

762, \'m. Ohu-Bu-to.— Barb(»nr. op. cit. (men- 
tioned aaon Painter.). 

Cbnpatak { Tnipnt;]}:^ 'mortar stone'). 
A former I'ima village in s. Arizona. — 
Bunell, Pima M8.. B. A. E., 1«, 1902. 

Cbnpcan. Mciiticmcfl as a villat:eof the 
Cholovoiif (.fii tlie K. hank nf Sau Joaquin 
r., X. of til.' I'lioluiaae, C'al. The name 
may Ix* another form of Chappoean, ap- 
parently a tribe on the San Joaquin, and 
also of the otherwise unidentifiable 
Chopee mentioned aa on Fresno ree. in 
1861. (a. k X.) 
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Cli*p-Dah-i«in».— Jtihiwlon (IK^l I in S. n. Kx \)ix\ 
61, sad CoUK.. 1st «•>*., IV'J Ch*p-po-Mns.^ 
Ryer (1k5h, lh\<\. Jl, Chop«e«. — IikI. AiT, 
219. IWI. Chupca..- — Tii\ lor in fal. Fanin r. Ort. 
1«. 1»*»'>1 Tchupukanei. — Kot/ebUf, New Voy., U, 
116. IvW) 

Cbapiolmnahkaeh. A former Kuiteh vil- 
lage near lower Umpqtia r., Oreg. 
T«'A'-pii« mn' ekSte.— Doniey In Jour. Am. FoUi- 

lOK", nr. 231, 1890. 

Chupumni. A forriuT Mi wok Village 
not far ». of C'osutuues r., Cal. 
OhupniaaM.— Bate, Ethnoc. and Pbllol.. vi, CBD, 

Chanuavk. A former oonaiderable vil- 

lagf on thr t: -Mr if 8u.«H]uehiinna r., IS 
ni. above UMwego, N. Y.; UuiitroyeU by 
8nllivan in 1779.— Uvermore (1779) in 
N. II. !lt-t, ^'if, CrM.. VI, :^'j'>. !^;>0. 

Charan [ Wii-i-yr \Ki'iiiv' Oneof the 
two ilivitiionM or frati'tDit ie^ of Ideta pueb- 
lo, N. Mex. See Shifuniii. 
OhH-riia'.— HiKlKc. field' iio(«fi, B. A. 1896. 
■Una.— Gaticnet. Meta MS. vorab.. B. A. B.. 
mm (gfven i» a clan). 

Charcheatat. — A small anidentified trilx? 
mentioned by Gov. Archdale, of South 
Oamtina, in the latter part of the IRth 
rciitiiry, in a complaint tl.at tlu' Appa- 
lachicoioeH, or Kngliah Indian^^, had at- 
tacked and killed 3 of (hem. — Carroll, 
Hint. Coll. S. C, u, 107. 

Chareliart. A body of Indians living 
K. and ». a. of the white «ettl«nents in 
New England in ir,:M (Wood, 1634, 
uiU)ted by liarton. New VieWfl, xvili, 
1708). Not the IVaying Indians, aa the 

peri ill 1- t' o early. 

Churehu. TJie Mole clan <>{ lAeisk 
pueblo, N. Mex. 

Ohiiiiha>(*K{Biia.— Lummia quoted by JIgd|{« iQ 
An. Anthfop., ix. 3.jl. imifuMfn-'pmpX^*}. 

Chtmnatee. A torrnor villnire. jircsiim- 
al>ly C'OHtanoan, counccttxl with l>olore9 
iiiis.^ion, San Franci.sco, Cal. — ^Tavlor in 
Cal. Kjir-n. r, Ort. 1,^, 18(11. 

CShnraptoy. A triln' of llu- i'al\>iudi- 
vimon of the Copehan family, formerly 
living in Yolo and perha]M4 in Napa co., 
C5bI. It was one of the 7 which made 
Iieace with (iov. Vallejo in 1836.— Ban- 
croft, Hist. Cal., IV, 71, 1886. 

Oboaea. The name ( TnU-kai, rj«'>-«>- 
km ) given by the Navaho to a pnuni- 
neot hill on the Navaho rea., n. w. N. 
Mex. Geographers extend the name 
fCh.ii-^ka) to the whole mountain ma.^^s 
Iroiu which tlie knoll riiM». Cortez in 
177» (Pac R R. Rep., iii. pt. S, 119, 
]H')r. reconled it, with doubtful jirn- 
priety, an the name of a Navaho settle- 
ment. In these motintaini are the re- 
mains of breastwork.''- anil otlu-r wideneen 
of a diKi.*^trou» fight that totik jjlai.-e l»efore 
1850, according to Navaho informants. Ix*- 
tween their warriors and Mexican trcMips. 

(W, M.) 

ChaMaa. A former village, pn'?iumably 
Coetanoaa, connected with Utolores mia- 



aion, tjan Frandsoo, Cal. — Taylor in Cal. 
Firmer, Oct 18, 1861. 

Chaahtarghaaattan. A foriiH-r village 
of the CliaatacoBta ou the n. side of liogue 
r., Oreg. 

1iaW«la*naMAf •tte.— Oon^ tn Jour. Am. Folk* 
lore. tfl. 2M, 1890. 

CliiuterghatmunnetaB. A former vil- 
lage of the Chasta<x)sta, the highest on 
Rogue r., Oreg. 

Te'tLs-te'-rxut-aiOa-ne'-tikn.— lK>ner In Jour. Am. 
Fi»lk Ion-, Ml, ZM. 1H90. 

Chatehin. .\ forniervillage, prcHumably 
Costanfian. connect^itl witli Dolores mis- 
sion, San Franriw-o, Cal.— Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, Oct. IH, IWil. 

Chatil (named from a slough on which 
it was situated). A f«jrmer village or 
camp of the Pilalt, a Cowichan trine of 
loww C^illiwack r., ^t. Col. 
T««tIl.«>HlU-TMit In BUiuol. Sorr. Oan., 48, 

1902. 

Chuttusgelis. The reputed site of Sole- 
<lad mission, Cal. — Engelhardt, Francis- 
cans in Oaf., 960, 1807. 

ChcttTishBhunche. \ former villajjc of 
the ( ha.'^taetjhUi on the x. side <tf K-Mjue 
r.. Oreg. 

T«ftf«tfi».«Aa*feai. — Ooney In Jutir. Am. Folk lore, 
lit, S84, 1MQ. 

Cbawatakawatak f Tn'' j'-utahunitiik. 
'earth hill'). A former liiiiu village in 
s. Arizona.— Rnasell, PimaMS., B. A. K., 
16, 1902. 

Chayachio ( ' the p<»int of a ridge ' ). A 
small rancberia of the Tarahumare, not 
far from Norogacliic, Chihoahoa, Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz, inf'n, 1894. 

Chwaiyok. A former Chnina.Mhan vil- 
las B. of ban Buenaventura, Ventura co., 
Gal., a locality now called Los Pitos. 
T«i*-«at-y<Sk.— B«md»»w» Baenawntuia US. to- 
4Sab., B. A. K,, 18M. 

Chynaa. .\ former villayre, presiunaMy 
Costanoait, t-unneeted with Dolores mis- 
sion, San Francisco, Cal. — ^Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, Oct. IS, ISHl. 

Oibolas (Mexican Span.: 'buffaloes'). 
A term applied by t^rly Spanish writers 
to any buffalo-hunting Indians. The 
name Vai^ueros (see f/umrJio) was simi- 
larly applied t > 1 1 A |iache of the Texas 
plains in the 161 1 1 century. 

Cicacot A Chumashan village at Go* 
leta, w. of Santa Barbara, Cal., in 1542.— 
( abrilln in Smith, Colec. Do<-., LSI, 1857. 
Cicauit.— i a\ K r in Cal. FHrnicr. Apr. 17, IMS. 
JhMMo <1« las SardiaM.— Cabrillo. 0|>. cit. 

(Menega (Span.: 'marsh,' *moor,* and 
in ^. w. U. 8., 'meadow'; Tewa name, 
Tziywua^ 'lone Cottonwood tree*). A 

f»tieblo formerly occupied by the Tano, 
)nt apparently containing al.«o some 
Quere."^. situate<l in the valley of Rio 
Santa Fe, 12 m. s. w. of Santa Fe, N. 
M»'\. In tilt- 17fh century it was a 
vii^ita ol San Marcos mi.ssion. Of this 
pueblo Bamlelier says: "It wa.'f ahan* 
doned at a time when the Pueblos were 
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independent [between 1680 and 1692], 
and an effort to repeople it was made 1^ 

Dipgo <le Varpw after the pacification of 
New Mexico in IGOf), hut with little suc- 
ceee. Tzijniina va» therefore a historic 
jMU'bli). Xevt'rth«^Ies.M. I am in tlmiht an 
ti) which stock itH inhal>itaiiti? iH'lonntii. 
riicvaremeiitione^l a.« U-iii^; Queres, . . . 
h\it the people of C»H'hiti <lo not repanl 
thi'ui as having been of their own KtxM-k, 
but as U'lonfring to the Puya-tye or Ta- 
nofi. Until the (piestif>n is <lecid«»<l by 
further ret«earclieH among the Tanoe of 
Santo Domingo, I shall hold that the 
pneblo was a Tanos villaise." It con- 
tiiiniHl no Indians in 1782, and at no time 
did its populati()n reach 1 ,00(1. —Arch. 
Inst Papere. lu, 125. 1890; iv, 91-92, 
1892. 

AUmoBolo.— BAndellcriii Arch. Inst. Papers* iv, 
pt. 2, 92, 1892 (Spanifh name of present villaRe: 
' Lone 490tu>n wood tre« ' ) . OhHnM.— fl«iid«Uer 
In Klteh, N. Mex., 201. im, OUa^— Rltch. 
Ibid.. ICS. Clfaiia 4t OawNrf.— Ollate (MM) tn 
Doc. InM.. ZYi, 114, Un. ahwrdlUu— DftTli, 
8pan.Cona.N.Mez..88l,lM«. OMia.— D'Anville. 
niapN.A..fiolton'sed.,17Bi2. laObuga.— Bande- 
Iler in Arrb. Inat. Papen, iv, 91. 1892. La OtaM- 
I>avto. Spaa. Oonq. N. Mex.. 838, 1M9L la 
Oimcuilla.— ibid.. S-V). Bieiuuruilla.— Ibid., map. 
•isaeffa.— Oaltegan (IM-l i in Knion-. Reoon.. 478. 
1H4S. Tti-(ti-ma.— BandcliiTin Aroh^Inrt. Papers, 



iHiiK'). Ttl-n-may. — 
— Ladd. \, .Mi x.. 199. 



Ml. 12ft. 1N90 (aborijrinni niinK'). Ttin 
Ibid., IT. 91. IMOL'. Zifnina. 
IWl. 

Cienera. A larm'Cora rancheria in the 
Sierra ue Nuyarit, in the n. part of the 
territory of Tepic. Mexico. 
Oi«Mga.— Lumholu. Unknown Mex., it, map. 16, 
1902. la Oira«ca.— Ibid., I. 498. 

Cienegnilla (Span.: ' little marsh'). A 
former village on the Potrero Viejo, al)ove 
the present (^»ch iti puebl<», N. Mex-.tx-- 
cupiedalmoeteontinuously by the Cochiti 
between 1681 an<l 1 694. It was burned in 
the latter year by (htv. Varga>' during hia 
reconqueat of the country.— Bandelier in 
Arch. Inat Papers, iv. 169, 1892. 

OtaMfvL— EMsataBle (ia98r)qoot«d br Baodelier, 
IMd., \TX. 1892. OlcBMiiiila.— Mendota {mi). 

Cincinnati Tablet. See Xoti hfd plntetf. 

Oiaoo Llagaa (Span.: ' five wounds,' re- 
ferring to the wounds of Christ). .\ 
Tepehuane village near the Cerro de 
Miiinora, in theSierra Miuln*,on thehead- 
watere of the Kio del Fnerte, in the ex- 
treme B. w. part of Chihualma, Mexico, 
theinhabitants of which are of pure bi< h >< I , 
but speak Spanish. — I>oc. Hist. Mex., 4th 
8., IV, 93, 1857; Lnroholts, Unknown 
Mcxir... 1,429, 1902. 

Ciniboay. A furiuer Chnmashan vil- 
liMte at tjsm Gatoe, near Santa fiarbata, 
Cal.— Taylor in Oil. Farmer, Apr. 24, 
IWkS. 

Cinnabar. The snlphide of mercnry, 

whii h sMpplien a brilliant rcnl pimiient 
UiHii to a considerable extent by the na- 
tive tribes. It is somewhat more bril> 
liant in hue than the hematiteii, being 



the basis of the vermilion of commerce. 
Itoccnrs in puiveruleot earthy fonns and 

as a compa^^t ore largely in connection 
with serpentines. It is foun<l in Cali- 
fornia and Texas, and to a limited ex- 
tent ill Iilaho, Ftah, and Nevada. Yar- 
row found it associated with burials in 
s. California, and remarks that, used as 
a paint for the person, it might bf ex- 
pei ted to cjiuse "constitutional tleranee- 
ments of a serious nature" (Surv. W. 
100th Merid., vii, 1H79\ and Meredith 
(MooreluiiKl, Prehiat. Inipls., 1900) even 
attributes the diseased bones so often ob- 
tained from native Kraveato the excessive 
use of this pigment (w. h. ii.) 

Ginqaaok. A villa^ of the Powhatan 
confetleracy near Smiths Pt on the Poto- 
mac, in NorthuinlH'rland CO., Va. , in 1»108. 

Chinquack. — I)<K'. of UiiiN in Boziiiiiti. M<1 . 11. 7".{, 
\KVi Cinquaok. — Smith I l»i"J9i, Virxiiiin, I, tnap, 
Pi'pr. 

Gia^oaeteek. A villase on the Poto- 
mac, in the present Pnnoe Geoif^ co.. 

M.I., in 160S.— Smith ( 1629), Virginia, i, 
map, repr. 1819. Cf. ChincoUagxtiet Cinquo- 



Cinqnoteok. .\ village of the Powhatan 
confederacy, probably of the Paumnkey 
tribe, in the fork of 3Iattapony and 
I'aiiiunkev rs.. King William c<»., Va., in 
lti08.— ^>mith ( 1629 ), Virginia,i,mai), repr. 
1819. Gf. Chmeotea^, CinquaeUeh 

Cisco. A name applie<l to variou.s spe- 
cies of fish found in the r^on of the 
great lakes, particularly the lake herring 
(Corfginnix nrlxVi) and the lake noon-eye 
(C. hiKji). The word is said to be taken 
from one of the Algonquian dialects of 
the region, but its origin is not clear. 
Perhaps it is a reduction of cucoeUe or 
ratotptf. (a. r. c.) 

Ciicc (Si^f^la, 'uiiclc'V A \illage of 
the Lytton bantl ot Mtlakyapamuk on 
Fraser r., 8 m. below Lytton, Brit Col.; 
]u,y. :V2 in 1«M)2. 

8i'»k».— 'Ifit in Mfin. .\ni. Mn-. Nat. Hist..U. ITl. 
1900. Biska n»t.— t an. Ind. Aff. for 1hs().317. 

Cisooette. A name of the lake herring 
( ( Vn-ffjomu artedi), twemingly a Frenen 
diiiiiiiiifi ve in tilt- from dsn,, but pn»ba- 
bly a French corruption of giskowit, q. v. 

(a. f. c.) 

CiBcoqnett Ciecowet. S« e Siftkofrit. 

Citisaas. Oneof the five tribes of which 
Badin, in IKK) (Ann. de la Prop, de la 
Foi, IV, 5:V). 1S4.'M, bi'lievt'd the Sioux na- 
tion tu be cumpoaed. Possibly intended 
for Sineton. 

Citizen Potawatomi. .\ jmrt of the 
Potawatouli who, while living in Kansas, 
withdrew from the rest of the tribe about 
18(}1, took lands in s<n eralty and became 
citizens, but afterward removed to In- 
dian Ter. (now Ok1iUK>ma). They num- 
bered 1,096 in 1890, but by 1900 bad in* 
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creasel to 1,722, and iu 1904 the number 
waH given as 1,686. 

Oinent A Chumasban village between 
Goletaand Pt Conception, Cal., in 1542. 
Cittcut.— Cnbrillo. Kbit. (15^12). iu Smltb, ColeeL 
Due. Flu., 183. law. Oid«rti'T»ylorinCal.Eum«r, 
Apr. 17, 1863. 

Ciyiliiation. To the aboriginal inhab- 
itant of thifl continent civilization entails 
the overturning of his ancient form of 

govertiiiient, the abolition of many of bin 
flocial usages, the readjustuient of hin 
ideas of property and pereonal rights, and 
r»'..i!iL'f >'f i 'M u; ..itiiin. No roiiimunity 
vi nativeei wan devoid of aHOciai oi^ganiza- 
tion and a form of government. Theee 
varied, nome triben iH'iii}? much more 
highly oi^ganized tlian others (me tkm 
and Oent). bat all poHHessed rules of con- 
duct whicn muft he obeye<l, else ])iuiish- 
ment would follow. Native organization 
was based on kinship, which carried with 
it the obli^Tition of inutual protection. 
The tribe, wherever it clianced to be, 
whether resting at home in the village, 
wandering on the plains in nuiBiiit of 
^une, or scattered in qaest of n^h on the 
rivers or Hea, alwuvH jiresorved its orj,'ati- 
ization and authority intact, whereas the 
oiiganuution which dvilization impoeee 
on the native is base«l on l<xvtlity, those 
living within certain liinita being, r^;ard- 
lees of rdationship, subject to common 
laws and having equal responsibili ties'; 
mere kinship warrants iiu ciiiim, and the 
family is differently constituted. In the 
tribal family husband and wife very often 
must belong to different unil^«. According 
to the custom of the particular tribe the 
children trace descent through their 
father and belong to his gens, or through 
their inotheranil are uiemtereof her clan. 
Modern civilization demands the a])roga- 
tion of the clan or gens, and children 
must inherit from Ixlh parents anil l)e 
eobject to their authority, not that oi a 
chm or gent. 

Most of the common u<«upations of 
tribal life are wiped out by civilization. 
Intertribal wars have ceased, and war 
lioiiors are Jio longer ]>ossible; the herds 
of buffalo and other animals are gone, 
and with Ihem the hnnter, and the makers 
of r ■v\s, arrows, spears, and ntlipr iiii- 
pleuient^ of the cnase. The results of 
generations of training are of little avail 
U> the civilized male Indian. 

Under tribal conditions woman held, 
in many eases, a place in the management 
'•f tribal albirs. Upon her devolve<l 
partly the cnltivation of the fields, the 
dresnng of skins, the making of clothing, 
the prfwlnc'tion rf potterv and basket.--, 
the preparing of i«xxl, and all that w vut 
to conserve the home. ( 'iviUzatiuii ^mts 
an end to bar outdoor work and consigns 



her to the kitchen and the washtub, 
while the white man's factories supply 
cloth, clothing, jM)tH, pans, and ba.sket.<, 
for none of the native industries can sur- 
vive in competition with machinery. 
"Woman, moreover, loses her importance 
in public affairs and the indei^endent 
ownership of property that was her right 
by tribal law. No group of peoples on 
the continent were tle*ititute of religious 
l>elief»orof rites and cerenjonies express- 
ive of them. These beliefs were oa-^ed 
on the idea that man, in common with 
ail created things, was endowed with life 
by some power that j>ervaded the uui- 
veree. The methods of appealing to this 
jKiwer varied with the environment of 
the peoples, but the incentive was the 
deniro ft)r food, health, and long life, 
while the rites and eeriMnonies inculcated 
certain ethical relations between man 
and man. As among all raoee, priest* 
craft overlaid many of the higher 
thouffhta and teachings of native religion 
and led to nnworthy practices. Neyer- 
thclf - the bn nlcing down of the ancient 
forms of worship through tlie many 
change and restrictions incident to the 
settlement of the country has caused the 
natives much distress an<i mental confu- 
sion. It Is not surprising that it has 
lieen a plow and dinu-ult proeepw for the 
aborigines t»j accei»t an«l conform to such 
radical changes Oi Oil^nization, customs, 
and beliefs as are required by civilization. 
Yet many have done so, showing a grasp 
of mind, a power to apprehend tne value 
of new ideals, and a willingness to accept 
the inentable, and evincing a degree of 
couni^je, Bel f- restraint, and stren^jth of 
character that can not fail to win the ad- 
miration of blinking men. The younger 
generation, born under tlie new condi- 
tions, are s^iared the abrupt change 
through which their fathers had to 
struggle. Wherever tlic environment 
permits, the employmeut.'i of the white 
rsoeare now those of the Indian. In one 
branch of the Eskimo dianfre hits comc 
through the introduction of the reindeer. 
Already the Indian is to Ijo found tilling 
his farm, plying the trades, e»nployea 
on the railrtjuda, working in mines and 
logging camps, and holding positions of 
trust in banks and mercantile houses. 
Indians, of pure race or of mixed Wood, 
are practising as lawyers, }>hysicians, ami 
clergymen; mey have made their way iu 
literature and art, and are servingthe pab- 
liciu national and state offices, Trom that 
of road master to that of legislator. The 
school, the missionary, and the altered 
conditions of life are slowly but surely 
changingthe Indian smodeof thought as 
well as his mode of living, and thooTd life 
of his tribe and xaoe ia becoming more 
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atxl more a uieniury and a tradition. See 
Agenqi m/xteiN, Educaiion, Cfovemment pot- 

iri/, MLvtions. ( a. c. r.) 

Ciyaktan. A forincr C'huina.shan vil- 
la},'f nearSauia r.iirtmra, Cal. — Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, May 4, 1S«0. 

Clientetpi. Mentiomil l)y Oilate (Doc. 
Ined., XVI, 114, 1871) a« a puoblo of New 
Mexieo in 1588. Doubtlet<8 situate*! in the 
SalinaH, in the vicinity of Abo, e. of the 
Rio (trande, and in all probability for- 
merly occupied by the Tigua or the Firoe. 

Olaatannm. A Cininookaa tribe former] y 
oc(Mipyin>r several villages on C]a<'kain}u» 
r., in C'liicliamaa co., Or^. In 1806 
Lewis and Clark estimatea their nam- 
Imt at IjSOO; in IKol their ninnlMT was 
plai'eil at HiS, atid at t hat time thev claimed 
the country on the k. side of Willamette 
r. from a few miles al>ove it,s mouth 
nearly to Oregon ( "ity ami k. an far a8 the 
Cawa<le mti>. This territory they ceded 
to the United States Ity the r>ayton treaty 
of 1855, and later they were removed to 
the Grando Ronde res*., ( )refr. , where they 
are raid to nundier about (K>. (i« 7. ) * 
A'kimmuh.— Oatschct, Kalapajra MS., B. A. E. 
(AtfHlHti niirnc.) Clackamaa.— Dnrt In Ind. Aff. 
k. p.. tJ14. Clackami*.— Palmer. Trav. RiX'ky 
Mt- , SI, iHi'i. Cl&ckamaa.— Lewis and Clark. Ex- 
tK<) . 11, •21'}, Olaokamnn.— Wilkeft, HiM. 

Oregon, 44, IM/i. CUck>*-ma*,— Iy<'\« i-* and Clark, 
KxjkhI., I, map, 1H14. Olackaaur*. — Kol>ertm)n. 
Oretfon, VM, 1M6. 01aekanten.~KoUTtM>n in il. 
R. Ex, Did-. 7t;. 30th C<»ng., 1st m'?*.. 9, IMm. 
Olakamua.— Wnrroaud Vava»«^ur (1S3.S) in Martin, 
Hudiiou Biiy Ter.. 80. \M9. Clakemaa.— Dtillnt de 
Mofra*, Explor. de TOreifon. ii, :m. 1.^4. Clarka- 
mee»,— M<>r>c. K4 p. to Se<'. War. ,iTL', Olark- 
amea. — linik«', Hk. Ind-., vii, ]><ls Clarkamoa.— 
Orlfr. JiHir. l.< \vi- mi l ( lark (iSiK. . iv, '>.V>. 19(>r>. 
Olarkamua.— I.I -.vis ami Clark, Kxped., ii, t74, 1M4. 
Clukemu*. — ' ' Hi -. H<-nry-Ttuiinpv<iti Jour., 811, 
IW". Gita'q;emas. lt<i)i~, Kjitliliiiui t 'I •■\t«i, 2:17, 
19(U (Clat.'Op nil I , Guithla kirnas, < ..i l-< hi t, 
Ms., K. A. K. (■■wii iiiiini-i. Klackamas. - H iiH-^, 
OrL'Kori, 111, 1-1 Klackamiu.— Wi k - m I' .'^ 
Kxi>l. ExjH il., i\ . Klackamu»i. Katu-. 

Wuml. ill N. ,\ . 1%, isV.i. Klakamat.— (JittM lu t 
ill H« a< h. Ind. Mi>-«t'l.. 413, IsTT Klaki'maM.— 
(itiinlner (is;i'>) in Jonr. (if-K. 8<><'. Ixnd., xi, 
■i'xi, IHll. Kaekau'a.— <;al.Mh<'t. Nostiii>a MS. 
v«)<'ah., B. A. E. (Ne!«lueca imm< . Ns tiwat. — 
Ibiil. (Ni-NlncpR name). 8«kalat*k.— Fnunboiiic 
qijoted liy <;itirdner (1835) in Jour. HertK. Sm-. 
Lond.. XI. '2f>6, IMl. TUakeimaa.— Tolmie and 
DawaoD, Comp. Vocaba. Brit. Col.. 11, 1881. Tli- 
klnliih.— Mooney, fnPn, 1904 (own name). Tlftkl- 
mlah-pflm.— Ibid. TiiTiu tane.— ^^JHt^rhet, I'mp^jua 
MS. vocab.. H. A. K., l**"? ( I'mpcjiia naiiif). 

Clahclellah (iiroh.ihly a variation of 
Watlala). A Chiuookan tribe living in 
a sinfrle village of 7 bouaea near the foot 
of tlic CSaacades of Columbia r., Oreg., 
in iMi'i. 

Clahclallah. — Or'iK. .Toisr. I>e«i>' and Clark. IV, 
275. l»a')L Clahclellah.— Ibid , 273. Clahclcllar..— 
Ibid.. 25S. 

Clahnaqiiah. A Chinookan triiNi or di- 
vision living in 1806 on Sauvie." id., Mult- 
nomah eo., Orey.. <»ii (^)llmd>ia r. 1h>1ow 
the upper mouth of the VViliamette. 
Their estimated number was ISO, in 4 
honsi-.-^. 

Clahnahauah. — l.vvv is an<l ('lark l.xpcd . n, -'i-'*. 
\**\7. Clan-nah-<iuah. — 4 >riK- .It>ur. I^-u i- and 
('lurk. IV, 218, 1905. Claii*aab-4u«li's Tribe of 
SoltBMMk'i.— lUd.. Tl, 116, 1906. 



ClahooM. A Salitih tribe on Toba inlet, 
Brit Col., fipeaking the Comox dialect; 

I-oi.. 7;? in 15KM. 

Clahooae.—Mnyne, Brit. Col.. 213. 1f*i'>2. Clay- 
hooth.— VVhvinper, Alaxka. 49, 1S»;9. Cle-Hure.— 
Kano, Watid. in X. A., app . 1KS9 Cle-Huaa.— 
ScluH.IcrHft, Iiid. Trib«-«, v. 4><.'<. l.vv, Klahooae. — 
(an. Ind. AlT. for 1S71, 142. Klahose.— Ibid., 
1H91, ma|>. Xlahoua.— I>uwnie in Mayne, Brit. 
Col., app., 449, ]8ti2( name of inlet). Klaabooaa.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. for 1874. 144. Tlabooa.— Tolmie and 
Dawson. VcK'ab»i. Brit. Col , 119b, 1HH4. Tlabn'a.— 
Boaa, MS., B. A. E., ls»7. 

Claikahak. A ( hnagmiut village on 

the rifrht bank of Yukon r., near Ckak, 

Ala-ka; ja rhaps idetitical with Khaik. 
Claikahakamut. — IVwt-routf map. IVHi.i. 

Olaikehak. A Chna^nnint KKkiuio vil> 
la^'o on the .v. l>aak ot Yukon r., above 

Tlatek, Alaska. 

Claikehakamut— Poet touts map. 190:{. 

Clallam ('stronj? people'). A Salinh 
tribe living on the n. side of Puget wl., 
Wiuih., formerly extending from Port 
Diaoovenr to Hoko r., being bounded at 
each end by the Chimaknm and Makah. 
Sul»se<jiit'ntly tlicv nccupied Chimaknm 
terriU>ry and eatabliahed a village at Port 
Townaend. A comparatively small num- 
her foninl their way arra«.s to the 8. end of 
Vancouver id., and, aecording to Kane, 
there was a large village on Vustorla har- 
bor. Thev are said to l>e more cl'isrly re- 
lated to tlie Sonjrish than to any other 
tribe. Their villa>re-s were: Elwha,Hoko, 
Huiannlch, Ilnnnint, Kahtai, Ka(]uaith, 
Klatlawa.H (extinct*, I'i.'Jt<-hin (extinct), 
Sequim, Stehtlum, Tsako. Tsewhitzen, 
Tsit.*iukwieh, and Yeiniis. Kleven village» 
were eimmerate<l by Kelln in 1886, but 
only 3— El w ha, Pistchin, and Seqmin — 
are f»poken of under their native namep. 
I'up. 800 in 18.54, awording to Gibbs. 
TluM-e wen' 'A'.M'y on Puvalliip res., "VVsu^h., 
in 1»04— 248 at Jametitown and 88 at Port 
Gamble. (j. b.8.) 

Ohalaa,— Farnhani,Tnnreta,llLllttt. €iah»i.— 
Nlcolay. Oregon, l^UM. Oltlltn Btmnato 
Ind. Aff. Rep^ tfoTlMM. OUU«aM.-^)allatin In 
Tmnai Am. BtbDoL 8oe., u, 19, 18I81. Clal<4i«M 
Indiana.— Kane. Wand. In N. A., am. 1859 (^t•fe^ 
rini; to their village in Victoria barbor). Hm* 
▼anf-uh.— Markny quoted by Damon In Trans. 
Roy. Sot. Chu. for tWl, i«ec. II. 7 (own name: 
* the piH>pl<< ' ). Xkalaras,— 8met, Letten. '/SI, 1M3. 
Klalama.— Sniet. Ort-^on MIm*., .V*:, 1M7. Xla- 
laaea. — Ibid.. .V;. Klallam.— Ind. Aff. Kep., 2.S4. 
1877. Hooadalum.— Srouler In Jonr. Ge«^. 8of. 
Lund . , 1 , 224 . 1 H4 1 ( S . .« >h i ?« a prefUum gmtUiriu m ) . 
Vooaelalum. — Uine tlHI'*) in Sen. Kx.Doc. .VJ. 'AUX 
CoiiR.. l-t S.SH.. I7;i, IKMi. KoottlaluiBa.— ^-hool- 
i nift, Ind.Triboji, V. 71111. 1K:V.. Noatlalain.— Tol- 
mie and I)aw><)n, Wnabs, Hrit. Col., 120B. 1XH4. 
Buidalum. — Latlmm in Tnin--^ I'liilul. ^ioc. Ixtnd., 
71. I>vV., Nu-»klaiin. — Kell.-» in b Uir. Feb., IHMi 
(own naiiK : ' ^irong p«'<ipli'' 1. Niu-klai'-yuia. — 
Oibbs, Clalliiiii MS.MM ab . «. A. E. S'calam.— 
Keane in Sian; . nl. < -iinpi iid.. Wl. l>Ts. Sclal- 
lum.— Join s 1 ivvi) in II K 1"\. One. 76.:Utb ('cnt'.. 
-AA MSH., 5. 1«.">7. Skal-lum. x'hoolcrafi. Ind. 
Tribes. IV, .V.iN, is.%j. SKluUaim.— 1\ S. Ind. 
Treat. ..mo, 1^7:1. 8'Klallan. — St«\ . i>s In Ind. AIT. 
Rep , 4-''0, T^ '-t. SKlal-lum.— .-JtarliiiK, ibi<l.. 170, 
\<'>1. Tbwipa'-lub. .McCaw, I'uvallup MS vinab.. 
1< A. K., l^s.-. Tlalama.— Si hn<ilenift. In<l. Triln s, 
III. '.til, map, 1S.VI. Tla'lEm.— H<>a>* in r.th Itep. 
.N. W. TrilH's Can.. 10, lti«9. Tlalum.— Tolmie and 
Dawwn, VocabiL Mt. Ool., laOB, im. IMal- 
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hoM.— Omnt in Joar. Roy. Gcok- Soc., 298, 1867. 

Wooselalim -1 HiH'ln Ind AfT. Rep., 162. 18S0. 

Clas and Gens. An .\rnerii'an Indian 
eliiii or gens is an intratrilMl exogamic 

gmnp of porvnnp either aetually or theo- 
retically consauguitie, organized to pro- 
mote tlieir social an 1 i> litical welfare, the 
meuibera being usually denote<l bv a com- 
mon cla*is name derived generally from 
some fact relating to the habitat of the 
groap orto its u.^ual tutelary being. In the 
dan lineal descent, inheritance of per- 
sonal aii<l tomnton pro}K-rty, and the 
hereditarv right to public ofliccand truiit 
are trafea through the female line, while 
in the <z('u^ tJiey devolve through the 
male line. Clan and gentile organizations 
are by no means nnivereal among tlie 
North Ariu'rican trilies: an<l toteiiiisni, 
the poBsession or even tlie worship of per- 
sonal or communal tofeenu by individuals 
or grouj)?^ of jxTson?, i.s not an essential 
feature of clan und gentile organi:£atious. 
The teriMH clan and gens as defined and 
eniploye<l by I'owi-ll denote n.-^efnl dis- 
criuiinationa insocial and political organi- 
sation, and, no better names having Ix-en 
pm]v>«(Ml. they are used here prat^caUy 
a.** detineil by Purtfll. 

Consanguine kinship among the 
frotjuoian and ^Iu?>k}iogean tribes is t niced 
through the bl««ud of the woman only, 
and oieml»ership in a clan constitutes 
citizenship in the trilK% conferring certain 
social, |)olitical, und religions privileges, 
duties, and rii;hts that are <lenied t4>alien8. 
Bvtlie legal fiction of a<loptiou the blood 
of the alien might be changed into one of 
the strains of Iro<|uoian hloiwl, atnl (Inis 
citizenship in the tribe could be conferrcii 
on a person of alien lineage. The primary 
nnit of the social and ptilitical organiza- 
tion of In>quoiau and Muskhogean trilies 
is the oAtmrAtro, a Mohawk tenn nignify- 
iniT the family, comprising all the male 
au4l letnale orogeny of a woman and of 
all her female descendants in the female 
line anrl of sm li other persons af may bo 

adopted into the y/oAtjr/uVrt. Anohti iu hiru 

never bears the name of a tnt4darv or other 
deity. Its liead is u.«<ually tfie eldest 
woman in it. It may Ik; comiKised (»f one 
or more tiresides, and one or more ohwa- 
t'hira$ may constitute a clan. The niem- 
beps of an iJnnn/nrii have ( 1 ) the right t<» 
the name of the clan of which thei r '</(" "- 
rftint is a niember; (2 ) the right of inherit- 
ing property from deceased members; and 
(.'i) the right to take i>art in councils of the 
ohwachim. The titles of chief and sub- 
phlef were the heritage of fiarticnlar 
(ill 'I iirjii r"-<. In the ilevelopinent of a 
clan by the coalescence of two or more 
aetuall yortheoretically relat€<l ohtmrhimn 
only rertain ohwachintfi oht;iineil I lie in 
hcritance and custody of the titles of and 
consequently the right to choose chief 



and sulN'hief. Very rarely were the off- 
spring of an adopteil alien (instituted an 
ohiutrhira having chiefship or subchief- 
ship titU^. The married women of child- 
hearing age of such an nlmdrhiut had the 
right to hold a council for the purpose of 
choosing candidates for chief and snb- 
chief of the elan, the chief matron of one 
of the ohmichims being the trustee of the 
titles, and the tnithl stepin the deposition 
of a chief or suln-hief was taken l>y the 
women's council of the ohmtchira to 
whom the title belongs. There were 
clans in which Rneral ohimchirr^ ji-w. 
Be»«ie<l titles to chieiship**. The Moliaw k 
anil Oneida tribes have only '.i clans, each 
of whiefi, liovvever, has 'A < hiefships and 
3 sulK'liiefships. Every oiinadiim ut the 
Iroquois ] >osseflsed and worshii>e<l, in ad- 
dition to those owned by individimls, one 
or more tutelary deities, called oiaron or 
onhiuayeuda, which were customarily the 
chaive of wise women. An alien could 
be taken into the clan and into the tribe 
only through adoption into one of the 
ohtmchirat. All the land of an ohuxichira 
was the exclusive pro|>erty of its women. 
The nil int'him was hound to purchase 
the life of a nieml>er who had forfeited 
it by the killing of a mem1)er of the 
trilie or of an allied tribe, and it ]kis- 
s*esi3ed the ritrht to spare or to take the 
life of prisoners made in its behalf or 
offered to it tor adoption. 

The clan among the Iroquoian and the 
Muskhogean peoples is generally consti- 
tute!! of one or njore ohirachirag. It was 
developed apparently through the coa- 
lescence of two or more ohtmchiras hav- 
in(;a common alMMle. Amalgamation natu- 
rally resulte<i in a higher organization and 
an enlargement and multiplication of 
rights, pri vilegee, and obligations. W here 
a single ohwacMra represents a clan it was 
almost alwavs due to the extinction of 
sister ohwachirag. In the event of the 
extinction of an oAmic/^im through death, 
one of the fundamental rules of the con- 
stitution of the i^'ague of the Irinjuois 
provides for the preservation of the titles 
of chief and subchiefof tUv i'lii"trfiim, by 
placiu); these titles in trust with a .sister 
ohwachirit of the same clan, if there be 
such, duri»)tr the pleasure o( the League 
council. The foliowiii^: are souie of the 
characteristii* rights and privileges of the 
approxinmtely identical Iroquoian and 
Muskhogi«an clans: (1) The right to a 
common clan name, which is usually that 
of an animal, bird, reptile, or natural ob- 
ject that may formerly have been regartled 
as a jruardian deitv. (2) Re])resentati(m 
in thecpuncilof the trilie. (3) Its share 
in the communal proi»erty of the tril)e. 
'4) The riirht to have its elected chief 
and suhchief of the <*lan confirmed and 
installed by the tribal council, among the 
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Irtxiuoie in later Vunea by the League 
council. (5) The right to the protection 
of the tribe. (6) The right to the titles 
of thechieftihipsand aubchiefships heredi- 
tary in ita ohimchiroA. (7) The right to 
ceitaia songn, chantt>, and religious ob- 
servances. (8) The right of its men or 
• women, or 1 Kith to^'ctlK^r, tt» In iM I'oiiiK'ils. 

(9) The right to certain punjoual names, 
to be bestowed upon its membeiv. 

(10) The right to auopt aliens throii^rh 
the action of a constituent oliwacliira. 

(11) The r%ht to a common burial 
ground. fl2) The ri^'ht of tho child- 
bearing women ol the ohuHtduras in 
which such titles are hereditary to elect 
tlu' cjru'f and siilx l i 'f. ' Kfl The ri);ht 
of bUih women tu imiH-iK h uiid tlius in- 
stitute pMceetlinga for the dei)OBiti<>n of 
chiefs ami subchiefs. (14 ) The right to 
share in the religiouK ritCH, ceremonies, 
and public festivals of the trilje. The 
duties iruideiit to clan memberBhip were 
the loll<nvin^;: (1) The obligation not to 
roarrjr within the clan, fornierly not even 
within the phratry to which the clan be- 
longeil; the phratry Ix'ing a brotherhood 
of i*lan8, the male members of it mutu- 
ally regarded themiaelves as brothers and 
the female meml)ers as sisters. (2) The 
joint ohlipxt ion to pun-ha.'^e the life of a 
memlwr of the clan which has been for- 
feited by the homicide of a member of 
the tr;i .r of an allied tribe. (3) The 
obligation to aid and defend fellow- 
members by supplying their needs, re* 
dre«»inp th. ir wrongs and injuries, and 
avenging their death. (4) The jointobli- 
gat ton to obtain prisoners or other persons 
ti) replai-e membens losit or killed of any 
ohmichira of a clan to which they are 
related as father's clansmen, the matron 
of such ohirtii-hlni Iiavini: the riijht to a.-^k 
that this obligation be fultilled. Ail these 
rights and obligations, however, are not 
always found together. 

Thecluuor gentile name is not usnaiiy 
the common name of the aninml or ob- 

t"wt after which the clan may be called, 
)ut denotes s<jme salient feature or char- 
acteristic or the favorite haunt of it, or 
may be an archaic name of it One of the 
Seneca clans is named from the deer, 
commonly calle<l neoq?*', 'cloven foot', 
while the clan name is hadinioflffwaiiu\ 
* those whose nostrils are large and fine- 
Ifjoking.' Another Seneca clan is named 
from the sandpiper, which has the ouo- 
matopoetlc name dowMmri*, but the clan 
name is hodi'negilu , ' tliosc who come 
from the clean sand,' referring to the 
sandpiper's habit of running along the 
■n att-r's edixe where the sand is wa.=hod 
bv the waves. Still another clan is called 
after tiie turtle, commonly named ^'n- 
avn from itn (•arai>act», but the <"lr.n desii;- 
natiou is hadin\udtii\ 'they have upright 



nei:ks.' The number of clans in the dif- 
ferent Iroquois tribes varies. The small- 
est number is 3, found in the Mohawk 
and Oneida, while the Senetta have 9, the 
Ouon(la;.'a 8, and the Wyandot 12. 

Clana andjgeutesaregenerallv organised 
into phratnes and phratriee into tribes. 
Usually only 2 jdiratries are found in 
the modern oi^ganization oi tribes. The 
Hnron and the Cayuga appear formerly 
to li.iM- hail 4, hut the Cayuga to-day 
asKimble in 2 phratries. One or more 
elans may com jxtse a ph retry . The dans 
of the phnitries: are ri L' lr lrd as hr<»ther8 
one to another and coiisniij to the mem- 
I)er8 of the other phratry, and are so 
addressed. The phratry has a certain 
allotted place in every ai^mbly, usually 
the side of the fire opposite to that held 
by the ()ther phratry. A clansman in 
speaking of a person of the opposite 
phratry may also say "He is my father's 
clansman," or "He is a child whom I 
have made," hence the obligation resting 
on members of a phratry to "find the 
word" of the dream of a child of the 
other phratry. The phratry is the unit 
of oi^anization of the people for ceremo- 
nial and other assemblages and festivals, 
but as a phratry it has no officers; the 
ehiefn and elders of the dailfl COIDpOSing 
it serve as its directors. 

The government of a clan or gens, 
when analytically studied, is ;*eoiningly a 
development from that of the afiwaatvra. 
The government of a tribe is developed 
from that of the clan or gens, and a eon- 
federation^ such as the League of the 
Iroquois, IS governed on the same prin- 
n'ple. 

The simpler unit of organization sur- 
rendered some of its autonomy to the 
hik'lu r unit 80 that thi' whole wiw cloeely 
interdependent and coheai v e. The estab- 
lishment of each higher unit necessarily 
produced new duties, rights, and privi- 
leges. 

Accortling to Boas the tribes of the 
N. W. coast, as the Tlingit, Tlaida, Tsim- 
shian, Heiltsuk, and Kitamut. Imve ani- 
mal totems, and a "maternal organiza- 
tion" in which the totem groups are 
exogamic. The KwakiutI, however, al- 
though iK'longing to the siime stock as 
the last two, <£> not have animal totemSf 
becanse they are in '*a pecnUar tranai* 

tional sta^re.'" Tlie KwakiutI is exoga^ 
mic. In the a. part of this coast area a 
woman's rank and privileges always de- 
scend to her rliildren. As the iT' r-l . nr 
totemic emblem, descends in the female 
line through marriage among the Kwa* 
kintl. a somewhat similar result hasl>een 
brought alK>ut ainimg them. Among the 
Haida and the Tlingit there are respec- 
tivelv 2 phratrii ; tli Tsimshian have 4, 
the lleiltsuk 6, and tiie Kitamat 6. The 
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tribefl of the s. part of the coast, accord- 

inji t«» the mtue authority, are "i>urt'ly 

patiTiially oivani2eU." Natives do not 

al\s ay.>4 conrider themeelves descendantt* 

of the t()t«-ni, but rather of some antr;-tor 

of the clan who obtained the totem. An 

adopte<l remiMUit of a tribe may Home- 

time!4 constitiite a dan. See Social unjan- 

izutitm. (j. N. B. H. ) 

Claalanatt. AGhinookan tribe livini; 

in 1S(V) on the h. w. side of Fauvii s \'\., 

Muituoniali co., Ureg. Their e:«timated 

population was 200, in 5 liousee. 

<n«b-iB'Ute.-- Lewtoand Cark Esped.. Oouca ed., 
1219. not«. U88. OUk-ia-M-ta.— <Wc>J<Nir.Levrls 
and Clark, iv. ttS et aeq.. U06k OluteatM.— 
Mone. Rep. to See. War. 871, 1822. Olaa-la-aa- 
t»'i.— <>ri>f. Jour. op. ( it., vi. 116, 19a'>. 

ClatacQt. A former Chinookan village 

on theN. Hide of Cohunbia r., 10 m. lielow 

The Dalles, Oreg. — ^Leeand Frost, Oregon, 

176, 1844. 

Clatohotin. A division of the Tenan- 
kutchin on Tanana r., AIa^'ka. 
Bmut laduuu. — Duwaoa in Ut-p. (ieol. Surv. Can. 
im, SWB, 1889. OlatMhia.— Allen. Hep. on 
AlMka. IS?. 18gy. l*p|rfd-«-tia'.— Itdd. 

Clatiop. { T/i'l;?!(ih, Mried saliiinii.' — 
Boas). A C'liin<K>kan tril)e lurmerly 
about C. Adams on the h. fide of the 
Cohnnbia r. an>l cxtendiii^ up the ri\er 
as far aa Tongue i)t ami h. along the coii.><l 
to Tillamook Head, Ore^;. In 18(16 their 
number, acconling to Ix-wis and Clark, 
was 200, in 14 houses. In 1.h7'> a few 
Clatsop were found living near Sahnon r. 
and were removed to Urande Konde rea. 
in Oregon. The lansnage is now prac- 
tically extinct, and the remnant ol the 
tribe haa been almost wholly absorbed by 
netf^rhboring groups. The villages of the 
Clatsop, so far a.s known, were Konope, 
JSeacoxy, Meahkeluk, 2<iiakewankih, Ne- 

ahkstowt, and Necotat ( i- ) 

Ori t wwb n antw, Ca^Titar, TL 1828. Ckai- 
Mit.-£art In lad. Aff. R«p..3l4. 1861. (Hadm.— 
ScoQler (1846) In Jour. Ethnol. 8oc. Lcmd., i. 
288. 1848. Oap^rtt— Clark (18061 
Lewis and Clark, m, 2S8, 190.V OUmp*.— Srh<K)I- 
eraft, Ind. Tribes, in, map, 96, 185S. CImmp*.— 
amt't. Lettfft*, 220. 1^13. OU»top«.— Kinni- in 
Stanford, Compend.. fiOl*. 1S7S. ClaU»p«. — B< lrh- 
er. V'ov., I, 307, 1M3. Clat. top's. —Orix. .lour. 
LfwiB and Clnrk (1«"6). vi, 117, 1905. CUttop*.— 
Ibid. (l.^i. MI. 241. 11105. CUtrtopfc— Farnham. 
TriivclN. Ill, 1M3. CUUup.— Nennhh In Ind. .\1T. 
Ren. is".?. J-'LIXM*. Clot aop.— Orijc. Jonr. U-wIh 
And ClarW { ls)5), ni. 244, 190:). Kla*t-Mp.— <; ibtw, 
MS.. B. A. E. Klatiitpft.— Smet, LetUn*. 231. 
IMS. KlAtMpft.— Town^ond, Narr., IT.V 1839. 
KUUop*.— vSi-fioolcmft. Ind.TrilMfi, tn.'Jil. IHW. 
UL'k'.elak.— Boax. Cliiiuiok Tt-M.x. I'TT, IsW (own 
namo). I^'klelaq — Boas, fuld nutts, (UpiKT 
Chinook nanu': "dry »<Hlniiin ' i. L«Uop. — Fi>r<i in 
Ind. Aff. Kfp., iTiO, 1K,V<. 8«tchap, -HiiM-lnnann. 
Sparen der azt. Spr., laj, 1h.vj. TlaUap, -Hal.- in 
U. 8. Expl. Kx[»ed., vi. •1V\ iMti. T»oia»bUop- 
tMhs.— Trails. OreK'>ti I*ion. Axsn., 86, tW7. 

Glanshavsa. A former Eskimo mismon- 
ary station on Disko bav, w. Greenland. 
OlMikavM.— Crantz, Hist, ^ireenland, i. 1.5. nl. 1. 
1787. OlanahaTB. — Meddeleliier om GroniRnd, 
XXT.tnap, 19<rJ. 

Clay, Clay-work. See AdoU, J'ottery. 
Oagr-sattaf. 8eei^ 
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Clayoqnot A Nootka tribe livinpr on 

Meare!>t id. and Tortino inlet, Clay, fjimt 
sd., Vancouver id.; pop. 241 in 1U04, 
havinf^ become rediM»a from about 1,100 

in <>fl years. 

Claiakwat.— Swan. MS., B. A. E. OUto-qu-aht.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. Rop., i'^T, 1H'.»T. CUuouad. — Oaliano. 
Kelacion. inri. Clavoquot.— Mayue, Brit. Col., 
261, Ir^Vj. Clayoquotocn.— limnt in Jour. Roy. 
Qeog. Hkx:. 211, im. Olyoquot.— BulBnch in H. K. 
Doc. 43. 2i>th Cong., lt*t U 1810. Olyiaatt/— 
Eella in Am. Autio., 146, 1888. tl>a<|««tJ>^ 
Jacob In Jour. Anthrop. Soc. I^ond., ii, Feb., 
1884. Xlak-«h'tiuiht.-SproHt, Sav. Life. 808. 1888. 
BahoQukt.— Ibid., 189. Kla-oo-qita*ahta.— Can. 
Ind. Aff.. SI2, 1875. Kla-«o-<iuate«. -Hewitt, Kair., 
87, 76, 1X49. Xlay quoit —Find lav quoted by Tay- 
lor in Cal. Farmer, J nly ly. l TlaSlnvhtk.— 
Boas in 6th Kep. N. \V. Tribos Can.. 31. 18M. 
Tlaoqaateh.— Scouler in Jnur. (•(•or. s<>r. bond.. 
I, 22-1, 1811. Tlaoquatsh.— l>ithain, Ek-in. CCMBp. 
I'hllol.. 403. IfXW. 

Clear Lake Indians. A collective name 
looH'ly applied to the Indiana on Clear 
lake, N. Cal. The chores of thislakewere 
oci'upied entirely by the Pomj) exi-ept at 
the 8outhernmoi?t extrenn!tv of the eouth- 
ern arm, known as Lower lake, w hich for 
a few ndles was controlled by Indians of 
the MoqueUnnnan family. See lAigutM 
Jmliai,< (s. A. B. ) 

Clear Lake Indiant.— WcKsollx i\«>, \ in II. R. Ex. 
DiK-. Trt, :5ltli Couk-. '•i'l si"^- . 1"^ >" Lak.— Tay- 
lor in Cal. Fanner, Mar. 30, 1n.i>. lakamelloi. — 
lliid. LoeolIomillM. — Iliid. Lopillamillot. -Ihjd. 
Lu-pa-yu-ma. — (lihln 1 1*^'!! ) in Si hiMiIi rafi. Iiid. 
Trib<'!*, 111. 110. K.3 Di'!..! l.\ iln- Wlntun 
Kopf ('( I'tita <T.). Lupilomn. — iayUir, op. oil. 
Lu-pi-yu-ma.— \V*-s.<«t>llM, op. cit. OssullMHIIllei.— 
HaiuT.ift, Nat. lUce?*, I, 303, 1S74. 

Clecksclocutsee. A former village 12 m. 
inland from Clayoquot town, on the w. 
coast of Vancouver id. — Bulflnch in H. 
R. Doe. 4;?, 2«)th Congr., Istwtw., 2, 1840. 

Clelikitte. An unidentified (Wakash- 
an) tribe aboat Queen Charlotte sd., Brit. 

Col. 

CIe-li-kit-t«.~Kanv. Wand, in N. .\m.. app., ISW. 

Clemolemalats. A Sali»h tril)e »<|H>akin}r 
the Cowichan dialect and residing in 
Cowichan vallev, Vancouver id.; i)op. 
140 in liKM. 

CIetn-clem-a-lat» — ran. Ind. \!T 1«'IS, 417. 1W9. 
Clem-clemaleU. Iliid.. IWl.pl. ii li ) Cletn-olem- 
a-liU.~Il)id.. :5ns. ik7<». ClymolynuOaU.— Bflt. 
O.I. Map. Ind. AIT., Victoria. 1872, TtflHUf'BM* 
Ijta.— Bo«», MS., B. A. K., 1«87. • • 

* Ollekaas. Said to have been a former 

Kai^ani village on Prince of Wales id. 

Sec KHiikntin. 

Click-aaa.— Work ( lH.1t>i iiuott-d l)V l>.i\v^<iii. Qnei-n 
Charluitf . 17:in. !>•«<• Cliot-ar».— Work i IKM>\ 
qiiot'd I'V Kniif, Wmid in N. Am., app.. lv>'J. 
Clict-aM. — Work ils:u;i iiuot.'d l«y .'^chiHilcraft, 
Ind. TrilK.'.s, v, -P^li, )<>-'< 

Cliff-dwellinga. A term applied to dti»ij^' 
nate the hottses in the cMm of the and 

reeion, the former occnpant.-t of which 
Wlongetl, at leaat in the nmin, to the 
group of tril)e8 now known as the I*ue- 
blo8. The plati jin country of Arizona, 
JSew Mexico, ( 'olorailo.and I'tiih aiH)un<ls 
in natural recesses and shallow caverns 
weathere<l in the fa(VHof the cliff."; )>rim- 
itive tribea, on taking jMt^ession ot the 
legioQ, althoQi^ by preiereaoe, no doubt, 
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w'ttling in tlu' vuUeyH hIoiik the runnin); 
Mtn*ajiiM, in many cjl'K'h nalunilly (tccn- 
pie<l the mi«ly-ina<lo shfltn-s f(»r n^i- 
denco, 8toni>re, and hurial, and for hiding' 
an«l defenw in time of danper. Thin 
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cHrni>aucy UhI in time to the Ixiildin^ of 
marginal wallH for protection and honsi's 
within for dweUinj;, to the enlaniemenl 
of the rooms hv excavation wljen the 
formations iK'rnntteil, and, j>rol>abIy later 
on, to the ex<tivation of^ t-ommodious 
dwellings, nneh as an> now foun<i in 
inanv actions of the ari<l region. Arche- 
olojifst.s thus find it convenient to dis- 
tinguish two j^eneral chu^ses of cUffMlwell- 
inp>, the cliff-house i>rop«-r, constnirtc<l 
of masonry, and the cavate hous**, exca- 
vated in the cliffs. 

It is commonlv iH-lieved that the agri- 
cultural tribes oi pre-Spanish times, who 
built larjre towns and «levelojH'd an ex- 
tensive irrijratioii system, resorted U) the 
cliffs, not from choice, but because of the 
encrfwichmentof warlike triU's, w ho were 
proltably nonatfri»Miltural, having no well 
established jilace of alKxlc This must In' 
true to Home extent, for no people, utdcss! 
urjred l>y dire necosity, would resort to 
fastnesses in remote <-anyon walls or to 
the margins of Iwrren and almost inac- 
cessible plateaus and there establish their 
dwelling? at enormous cost of time and 
lalK)r; and it is e(|ually certain that a peo- 
ple once forceil to these retreats would, 
when the stress was remove*!, descend to 
the lowlands to reestablish their houses 
where water is convenient and in the 
iramefliate vicinity of aralde lands. Al- 
thouf^h these motives of hiding and de- 



fens<' should not l« overlooketl, it appears 
that many of the cliff sites were niiir 
streams and lields, and were (nrupied l>e- 
cause thev affonU'*! shelter and were nat- 
ural dwellitig places. It is important to 
note also that many of the cliff-houws, 
both built and excavate*!, are mere stor- 
a>fe places for <'orn and other pmix-rty, 
while many others are outlooks from 
which the liehls Indow could be watched 
an<! the approach of strangers ol)serveil. 
I n s< >me dist ricts evi* lenc-e of |)08t-S{»an ish 
occu|iancy of some sites exi.'^ts — walls of 
liou.>ies are built on deposits accumulate*! 
since sheep were intnxluced, and adobe 
bricks, which were not a'H'<! in prehistoric 
times, appear in some cases. A well au- 
thenticate*! tra<lition exists among the 
llopi that, alx ut the middle of the IKth 
(XMitury a group of their clans, the Asji 
jKK)ple, desi'rt*'*! their village on acc(»unt 
of an epidemic and remove«l to the Can- 
yon de Chelly. where they o<'cupie»l tlie 
cliff-slielters for a considerable fieriod, 
.intermarrying with the Navaho. 

The area in which the cliff-dwel lings 
o«'cur is practically coextensive with that 
in which are now foum! traces of town 
building and relics attributable t«» the 
Pueblo trilx's. The most noteworthy of 
these groups of built dwellings are found 
in the canyons of the Mesa Verde in 
Colorado, in lIovenweej>, McKlmo, anil 
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Montezuma canyons in Oilorado and 
Utah, in Canyon <le Chelly and its 
l)ranches in N. K. .Vrizona, and, of the 
cavate variety, in the cliffs of the .Temez 
l>lateau facing the Kio Grande in New 
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Mexico, and in the Verde valley of Ari- 
zona. Although there are Un-al differ- 
en<*es in ntyle of builditig, ronntnirtion, 
plan, and tiniHh, the chief characteriHtica 
are iiiiich the same everywhere. Corre- 
8I)Onding differences with general likenew 
are ob«*rve<l in iniplenjents, utent^iln, and 
omanienti< aaK>ciate<l with the niin.M — 
fiict8 which go to show that in early 
|K?riod8, a« now, nunierouH trilial group^i 
were representtMl in the region, and that 
then, as now, there was a general <'onunu- 
nitv of culture, if not kiuHhin in bloo<l. 

Owing to differences in tne coniposi- 
tion of the rocky ntnita, the natural shel- 
ters occupied by the cliff-dwellinga are 
greatly varie<l in »'haracter. While many 
are mere horiz(»ntal crevii'es or isolate<l 
niches, large enough onlv for men to 
crawl into and build pmall .«tone lodge^', 



two, or more Htories in height, or to the 
rocky n»of, where thin iH low antl over- 
hanging. In the larger Hheltern the build- 
ingH are much diversitie<l in plun and 
elevation, owing to irR'gularitie« in the 
conformation of the tloor an<l walls. The 
fir>»t ll(»or wan the rock surface, or if that 
wa.^ uneven, of clay itr tlagstones, and 
up|>er floors were constructe*! of jM»les j*et 
in the maaonry, often projecting throuirh 
the wallw and overlaid with .'<maller jmim'h 
and willows, fininheil alxive with a«lol>e 
cement. Some of the rcKHUH in the larger 
buildings were round, <orreH|M>nding in 
appearance and no doubt in purjxise to 
the kivas, or ceremonial chamljers, of the 
onlinary pueblos. The mawniry is ex- 
cellent, the rather small stones, gathered 
in many caw-s froni distant sites, being 
laid in mortar. The ston(*s wen* rarely 
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there are extensive chandnTs, with com- 
paratively level fl»»rs, and with roiifs 
oi>ening outward in great sweeps uf .soliil 
r«K-k 8urfa»-e, more inii>osing than any 
Htrncture built by human hands. These 
latter are ra[»able of accommiNlating nut 
merely single househoMfi, but communi- 
ticH of considerable size. The niches 
(K'cur at all levels in cliffs rising to the 
height of nearly a thousand feet, and are 
often anproachiMl with great diffi<"ulty 
from l^elow or, in rare cases, fn>m above. 
When* the way is very steep, niche stair- 
ways were cut in the rock face, making 
approach possible, [..a^lders of notche«l 
logs were also u.»*h1. In the typical <'Iiff- 
dwellinjrof this class, the entire tbxir of 
the uicne is occupieil, the <loorway giv- 
ing entrance through the outer wall, 
which is built up vertically front th«' 
brink of the rocky shelf and rises one, 



dret!<se<l, but were carefully selecte<l, so 
that the wall surfaie was even, and in 
sf>nu' casi'S a deconitive t'ffect wa" given 
bv alternating layers of smaller ami larger 
pieres and by chinking the crevices with 
s|>tills. The walls were sometimes plas- 
tered inside and out and linished with 
clav paint. The doorways were small 
and squarish, and often did not extend 
to the fl<M>r, except an opening i»r .Mjuare 
notch in the center for tlie pa'^sage of the 
feet. The lintels were stone slabs or con- 
sistiMl of a munl>er of sticks or small tim- 
Ix'rs. Windows, or outlook ajM-rtures, 
were numerous an<l generally small. 

Cliff-«lwellingsto which the term cavate 
is applied are not built but dug in the 
cliffs. Where the formations are friable 
or chalky, natural recesses or oiMMiinvrs 
were enlarge*! by digging, and this Inl 
to the exi-avation of cliandn-rs an»l groujw 
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of chainlxTH at poinb^ where no openinp^ 
i>reviouHly existed. In cases where the 
front (>]>eninK wa.H large, either originally' 
or through the effeeta of weathering, it 




TvnCAL CUFF-HOUSE, MANCOS CAMVOM, COLORADO. 
(mOCMCS, JACKSON I 

was walled up as in the ordinary eliff- 
dw«'lling, the d«H»rs« and openines In-ing 
of UMual ty|K': but the typical <'avate 
<lwelling isenteretl through a small hewn 
0|)ening or doorway and consists of one 





EXCAVATtO DWELUMM IN CUFFS OF VCROE VALLCV, ARIZONA. 

(c MiNoeuEFr) 

or more chamU'rs, approximately rectan- 
gular i»r roundish in outline, adapted to 
the needs of the <H'«*ui)ants. The floor is 
often ]>elow the level of the threshold, 



and lx>th floors and walls are sometimes 
plastereil, and, in cases, a simple orna- 
mental da<lo in one or more colors is car- 
rie<l around some of the princi|>al rooms. 
Freijuently crude fireplatvs <K'«'ur near 
the entrance, sonietiujes provide<l with 
sntoke vents; and numerous niches, al- 
coves, ami stonxge places are exciivated 
at convenient jM»ints. In front of the ex- 
cavate<l rooms, jK>rches were sometimes 
built of poles, lirush, and stones, holes 
cut in the cliff wall furnishing the j)Os- 
terior support for nnyf and floor l>eams. 
These cavate dwellings are most numer- 
ous on the K. side of the Jemex plateau, 
facing the Hio Gran<le, where almost 
every northern escarpment of the me^as 
lH'twe*Mi the mountains and the river 
is hoiieycoMdN-<l with them (Bandelier. 
Ilewett, Mindeleffi. They are also nu- 
merous along the Hio San .hian an«l itsN. 




OROUNO-PlAN AND tCCTION OF EXCAVATCO DWCLUNO, VEKOE 
VALLEY, ARIZONA. (C MINDELEFf) 

tributaries in New Mexico and Colorado 
(Holmes), and in the valley of the Hio 
Verde in Arizona ( Fewkes. .Mindeleff ). 

Bel«)nging to the cavate class, vet meas- 
urablv ilistinct from the dwellings last 
desiTibc*!, are certain rude habitations 
excavateil in the slopes of cinder cones 
and in the steej) faces of si'oriaceous di*- 
posits in the vicinity of Flagstaff, Ariz. 
These are entered by dof^rways ex<"avateil 
in the steej) gloi)e8 of cliffs, or ])y shafts 
descending oblitjuely or vertically where 
the 8loj)es are gentle. Tlie nnjuis are of 
moderate or snmll size and generally of 
rather irn'gular outline. The walls have 
Ihh'U plastered in some cases, and not in- 
fn*<iuently exterior chamlK-rs have Ix'en 
built of the rough scoriaceous rtu-ks. The 
correspondence of these habitations and 
their accompanying artifacts with the 
architectural and minor remains of the 
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general region make it clear that the 

occupant.-- < f ttufsestrantri' 'l\vfllinjr>* were 
apart of the great Pueblo family t Powell, 
Fewkes). 

The minor works of art :i<->-iM iatefl with 
the cUff-dwellings are m ;^eneral clost ly 
aniilopioiia to aimilar remains from the 
ariHent plateau and villa^re f-itcH of the 
same sectioij. Thi« applien to bui^kelry, 
pottery, textile nrodneti', stone imple- 
ments an<l utensil?, and v^irioua kinds! of 
weapons and ornaments. The presence' 
of agriciiltural implements an(! of de- 
posits of charred com in many places 
mdi(»t(« that the people depended largely 
on agriculture. 

The aatiqaity of the cliff-dwellings can 
only be snrmmed. That many of them 
were occupied in c<»tnparatively recent 
times is apparent from their excellent 
state of preservation, but their irreat 
nuinVM and the extentofthe work ac- 
compli.>?heU suggest very cuu.sj<.lerable 
antiquitv. Just when the occuftancy of 
the cliffs began, whetlier r>(H) or 5,000 
years ago, must for tlie present remain a 
qoestion. Some travelers have renorte<l 
tbe occurrence of ancient ftonp nouses 
overwhelmeil and destroyed by flows of 
lava, and have inferre<l great age from 
thi«; but Verification of these re|X)rts is 
wantiiig. Striking differences in the 
crania of earlier and later occupant** ot 
the cliff -d wellings are cited to prove earl^ 
occupancy by a distinct rare^ but crani- 
olotriHt."' ot)fierve that equally striking; dif- 
ferences exist between tribes living side 
by side at the preBPnt day. It umy be 
safely -ai l that to Tlic i rs -i-nt time no 
evidence ot the former general occupancy 
of the refdon by peoples other than those 
now chi«fe<l as T'uehlo Indiana or their 
neighbors to-day has been furnished. 
AmoniK the more important examples of 
the f I'ff mins are the so-callen Cliff 
Palace in Walnut canyon and the Spnice 
Tree House iu Navaho canvon, Mesa 
Verde, Colo. (Chapin. Norden^kiold) ; 
Casa Blanca in Canyon di; Chelly (Min- 
doleff); and the so-called Montezuma 
Castle on BeAver cr., Ariz. (Meams). 
Intimately associated with these cliff- 
dwellings, and situatefl on the plateaus 
immediately above or at the base of the 
ditts below, are rains of pnebloe in every 
way i'letitical with the pneblcs in the 
open country. See Pueblm. 

In the canyons of the Piedras Verdes 
r. Chihuahua, Mexico, are cliff-dwell- 
ings <-orres|K>nding in many re^{i*)cts with 
thone of the I*uehlo region. These are in 
ruins, but in other -ections of the pame 
state there are similar < I wellin;^.s occupied 
to-day by the Tarahumare i Lumholtz). 
The most southerly diff-dwellings thus 
far observed are in the state of Jalisco, 
central Mexico (Hrdlieka). 



Quite distinct in type fiiom the cliff- 

dwelliiiL's of tlie arid region are th > j ic- 
turesqueand remarkable dwellingH oi the 
Eskimo fishermen of Kinfr id., near the 
N. margin of Herins f^a. Here there aro 
some 40 dwellings i>artl^' excavated in 
the side of the precipitous cliffs and 
partly built of stone and wood. The 
exterior portions are c<instructe<l of drift- 
wood poles and covered with hides and 
earth. A Inw-eovertMl pa.«sage, 10 to 15 ft. 
in length, lead.H under the center of the 
dwelling, which is entered by a small 
opening in the floor. In summer these 
caves sometimes become too damp for 
comfortable occupancy, ami the j»eoj>le 
erect summer houses over them, which 
consist of a framework of wood covered 
with walniH hides, forming rooms from 
10 to 15 ft. square. These houses are 
anchored to the rocks with ropes of raw- 
hide which prevent their l)einp Mown 
into the sea (Jackson, Nelson ). See J'ile- 
dtrellingn. 

Amonpwork*! troatinfrof the cliff-dwell- 
ings of tlie arid re^rion are; iJantlelier in 
Papers Arch. Inst. Anu, iii, 1890; iv, 
1892; Binlsall in Hull. Am. Geog. Soc, 
XXIII, 1891; Chapin. I-md of the Cliff 
Dwellers, 1892; Fewkes in 17th and 22d 
Reps. B. A. E., 1H98, 1904; Hewett in 
Smithson. Kep. 1J)04, 19a5; Holmes in 
Rep. U. S. tJeol. 8urv. of Terr, for 1H76, 
1S7»; Jackson, ibid., 1874, 1878; Lum^ 
mis (1) Strange Comers, 1892, (2) Land 
of l*oco Tiempo, 1893; Meams in Pop. 
Sd. Mo., XXX VII, 1890; MiJideleff (V.) in 
8th Rep. B. A. E., 18fll; Mindeleff (C.) 
in i:ith Rep. B. A E., ISWl; Xnnlen.s- 
kidld, Cliff Dwellings of the Mesa Verde, i 
1803; Powell in 7th Rep. B. A. E., 3tvili,< 
1901; Prudden in Am. Anthrop., v, nn. 
2, UK)3; Simpson, Expe<l. into Navajo 
Country, 1850; Stevenson in Bull. Am. 
Cieog. Soc, xviii, IWfi. The Mexican 
cliff-houses are de**cril>ed by Lumholtz 
in Unknown Mexico, i, 1902, and by 
Hrdlieka in Am. .\nthrop , v. 1903; and 
those of Ala.^^ka In .Nelsuu in 18th Rep. 
B. A. E., 185K), and by Jackson in 
Metropol. Mag., Jan., 1905. See Archu 
terlnre, HnbUation*, Popular Fhlladfg, 
Pueblo*. (w. II. H.) 

Cliff Palace. A celebrated ruined cliff- 
dwelling in Walnot canyon, Mma Verde, 
s. Colo., 2 m. acro.-.<< the mc.-ia, s. v.. of 
the Spnue Tree House. It consists of a 
group of houses in a fair state of preser* 
vation, all councctinir and o|>ening one 
into anotlier. the wliolo forming a cres- 
cent abont II X ) > • is. from end to end. It 
ctmtains ruins of nmrns, sf>meof which 
are on a Hecon*lary letige. The village 
containnl 5 kivas or e.«tufa'<. Se«! II. H. 
Jtep. 3703, oSth (^.n- , M Hess., 1905, and 
consult Chapin and NordenskiOld cited 
above under CLiff-dwellinf^ 
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Clistowacka. A Delaware villajje for- 
merly near Bethlehem, Pa. — IxMkiel 
(1742) in Day, Penn., 517, 1843. 

Clocktoot. A IkkIv of Shu^wap of Katn- 
looity ajrencv. Brit. (*'«>1.; f)op. 194 in 1H84. 
Olock-toot.— <'aii. Iml. AfT.. pt. 1, IW*. 1884. 

Clo-oose. A Nititiat village at the 
mouth of Suwany r., 8. \v. coiii^t of Van- 
eouver i«l.; pop. 80 in HK)2. — Can. Ind. 
Aff.. 284, 1902. 

Cloqaallom. A former sulMlivihion and 
village of the Tpfjer Chehalin on a river 
of the name name in w. Waj^hinjrton. 

Oliokquunish- — Fonl in Ind. AfT. K«-|>., 'Ml, llv»7 
(called Ltmer Clu'lialis. hut pn>>)ablv th«- sjime 
as the ntx)ve. ) Kla-kwul-lum.— ItiHis.'infn, liKM. 
I.uq:a'lF:ni.— Iliid. 

Clothing. The trilMW of northern Amer- 
ica iH'long in general to the wholly 
clotheii jieoples, the exceptions Ix-ing 
tho«einhahiting the warmer regions of 8. 
Unite«l .States and the Pacific coAnt, who 




TLORIOA «AR CHIEF 



were semiclothed. Tanne<l skin of the 
deer family wa.*» generally the material for 
clothing throughout the greater part of 
the country, and dressed fur skinsi and 
jteltsof birds w^we<l together were invari- 
ahly used l)y the Eskimo. The hide of the 




Eskimo. ( Muhooch ) 



buffalo wan worn for rol)e8 by tribes of 
the plains, and even for dreseet* and leg- 
gings by oMer i>eople, but the leather 
wa.s to(» harsh for clothing general Iv, 
while elk <ir m(H)se *ik'm, although soft, 
was too thick. Fabrics of bark, hair, 
fur, mountain-shi>ep w»»ol, and feathers 
were made in the n. Paoilic, Pueblo, 
and southern regions, 
and cotton has In'en 
woven by the Hoju 
from ancient time»i. 
Climate, environ- 
ment, elevatiorj, and 
cH'eanic current.M de- 
termined tlie materi- 
als u.xe^l f«)r clotiiing 
as well as the deinaml 
for clothing. Sinew 
from the tentlons of 
thelargeranimals was 
the usual sewing n»a- 
terial, but filx'rs of 
|>lants, esjiecially the 
jigave, were also em- 
ployt'd. Bone awls 
were used in .sewing; 
l)one neetlles were 
rari'ly employinl and 
were Unt larui- for tine work. The older 
needlework is of exceptionally goo<l char- 
acter and shows great skill with the awl. 
I'nlike manv other arts, sewing was prac- 
tise<l by botfi sexes, and each s«*.x usually 
made its own clothing. The typical ant'l 
U)ore familiar »-oHtume of tlie Indian man 
was of tanned buckskin and consihte<l 
of a shirt, a breechcloth, leggings tied 
to a In-lt or waist-stra|), and low mocca- 
sins. The shirt, which hung free over 
the hips, was provided with sleeves and 
was designed to Ik' drawn over tlie head. 
The woman's costume differed from that 
of the man in the 
length of the shirt, 
which had short 
sleeves hanging 
l«M>Hely over th«' 
upper arm, and in 
the absence of 
the ])reechcloth. 
Women also wore 
the belt to confine 
tlie garment at the 
«ai.>^t. Robes of 
skin, woven fabrics, 
or of feathers were 
also worn, but 
blankets! q.v. ) were 
substituted forthe.««" 
later. Theco.<tume 
pres«'nte<l tribal dif- 
lerenceM in cut, color, and ornamentation. 
The free cdu'cs were generall v fringe*!, and 
(juill end>roi<iery and l)ea»lwork, {taint- 
ing, scalp-locks, tails of animals, feathers, 
claws, hoofs, shells, etc., were applied 
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as ornanientf r»r <*harniH (neo . Irfommm/). 
The tyiiuiil drw«of tlu* I'm-hlo Jndians in 
l^noniily similar to tiiat of the Plainn 

trilnt", except 
that it in inaae 
laiyi'ly <>f woven 
falirii^. 

The Ala.xkan 
Kskirno eoMtuine 
aluo is (luite niiu- 
ilar, liut the 
\voiiian'8 loat '\f 
{>n>vi<le4l with a 
t)o<Ml,anil le>rt;in^ 
ami iiuMfa^in are 
iiiaile into one 
^innent, while 
the men wear 
hreerheH and 
bfKit.-. Bet-itlej* the heavy fur outer cloth- 
in(.'. under-foat, under-trous.-rN,and Ht<K-k- 
ingH (the latter in h. Alaska of twined 
gra.>«4) are found neoet?- 
Bary by the Kskiino a" a 
proteetion from therold. 
They al^*o make water- 
pnxif «"«)at8 of the inte?*- 
tines of seal and walnin. 
which an'Wiirn on hiuit- 
infi trijxH in the kaiak. 
In K. Alaska a lung outer 
dre><H without ImkmI, made 
of wjuirrel pelts, in worn, 
ai'oHtume indicatint; Huh- 
In general the K^tkimo 
eostume was more complete than that of 

anv trilM'H within 
the Unitnl States. 
TheBritishC^ilum- 
)>ia tril)es made 
twined rol)es of 
fnive<l ctMlar Imrk 
an<i Hapehrnsh 
liark.aml Ixtnleriil 
them with otter 
fur. The ("hilkat 
of H. E. .Mitska still 
weave r»'markalile 
(■(Teuioiiial blan- 
kets oi mountain- 
pwit W(M)I over a 
warp of twisted 
Wind ami Iiark. 

Amon^ the Pa- 
cific coast tribes, 
and thope aloii); 
the Mexican l»or- 
der, the < Milf, and 
the .\tlantic coast, 
the customary jrar- 
iiient <if women 
was a fringe-like 
skirt of bark, cord, 
strung si-eds, or 
jx^ltry, worn aroun<l the loins. In certain 
Heai<on8 or during npiM-ial <K'cupatii tns only 
the loin l>and was worn. For occii«i<»nal 



use in c<x)ler weather a skin rol)e or ca|H' 
waa thr«>wn alK>ut the shoulders, or, under 
exceptional conditions, a lar>;e robe woven 



wouN't Hood , wctrtii* 

ElaiWO <Mu«0OCm) 

Hian itifluence. 
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MUPA WOMAN'S CINCTURC (MAOOm) 

of strij>s of nibbit skin. Ceremonial coe- 
tumeuas nnich more elaborate than that 
for ordinary wear. Moi-i-asins and lejj- 
vrinjfs wen? w<»rn thronyhout much of this 
ari'a, but in the warmer parts and in Cali- 




ANCI£f«t CUFF-OWELLER'S SANOAU (MASON* 

fornia their use was unusual. Some 
tribes near the Mexican boun<lary wear 
sandals, and sandal- wearinj; tribes onci* 
lanjfed wi<lely in the S. W. Those have 
als«» In-erj found in Ki-ntuckv cavernH, 




ANCIENT 6AH0AL ^K■^V A Rt'.-UCK» CAVE. 



Hats, usually of basketry, were worn by 
many Pacific coa.«t tril>es. Mittens were 
uwil by the Kskituo and other frilw-H 
of the far N. Belts of various materials 
and ornatnentation not otdy confined the 
clothing but supjMjrted p«>uchey, trinket 
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bagH, paint l)a^, etc. Larger i)OUfhe8 
an<l pi|>e bajjsi of fur or deerskin, Ijeaded 
or ornaniente*! with cjuillwork, and of 
plain skin, netting, or woven stuff, were 

shine from the 
shoulder. Neck- 
laces, earrings, 
charms, and hrace- 
lets in infinite va- 
riety formed a part 
of theclothinfi,and 
o*».tT., M»T;M».e.A. (n.w^ck) the wrist-^anl to 

proUnt the arm from the recoil of the 
lx)w-string wati ({eneral. 

Shortly after the a<lvent of whitt^ In- 
dian cot<tume woi* profoundly modified 
over a vast area of 
America bv the 
CO{>yinj; of V^uro- 
pean dn'ss and the 
use of traders' stuffs. 
Knowledge of pre- 
historic and early 
historic primitive 
textile fahricfl has 
been derive<l from impressions of fabn<'s 
on pottery and fnim fabrics themselves 
that have l)een preserve<l by charring in 




Bamitrt Hat; Hu^a. (maiom) 




MODERN BUCKSKIN COSTUMES; WOMAN AMD CHILD; KIOWA. 

(nuwfii., ^oro> 

fire, conta<'t with copj>er, or protwtion 
from the elements in cavex. 

A synowis of the costumes «om 
by tril>es living in the 11 ^:eographical 
regions of northern America f<)llows. 
The list is necessarily in«'omplete, for 
on account of the abandonment of 
tribal costumes the data are chiefly his- 
torical. 

(1) Eskimo (Xnrthrrn). Men: Shirt- 
coat with IukkI, trousers, half or full 
boot«i, sto<-kings, mittens. Women: 
Shirt-coat with large hoo<l, trousers or 
leg^invr-moccasins, In-lt and mittens, n***'- 
dle-ca.'ie, worklxag, etc. (S^mthem.) Men: 
Robe, gown, trousers, boot«, hoo<l on 
gown or cap. 

(2) Atii.\p.\scan ( -VurjlT»r»>and Yukon). 
Men: Shirt-coat, I^rging-moci-asins, 



breechcloth, hat, and hood. Women: 
Ix)ng shirt-coat, legging-moccasins, belt. 

(li) AWjoNQlTiAN-lKotiiois (yorthrm). 
Men: RoIkj, shirt-coat, long ccjat, trousers, 
leggings, moccasins, breechcloth, turban. 
{Virginia.) Men an<l women: Cl<iak. 
waist garment, m(M>casins, sandals(?), 
bree<"hcloth(?). ( WeMcrn.) Men: Robe, 
longdr^'sH-shirt, long leggings, moccasins, 
Imndoleer l)ag. Women: I-.ong dress- 
shirt, short leggings, moccasins, Indt. 
{Arctic.) Men: Long coat, open in front, 
short breeclu"**, leggings, moccasins, 
gloves or mittens, cap or headtlress. 
Women: Rolie, shirt-dress, leggings, umh'- 
casins, l>elt, cap, and sometimes a shoul- 
der mantle. 

(4) SocTHERN OR MfSKHooB.w {Semi- 
noU). Men: Shirt, over-shirt, U!ggings, 
moccasins, breechcloth, belt, turban. 
Formerly the (lulf trilies wore robe, 
waist garment, and occasionally mmM-a- 
sins. 

(5) Plains. Men: Buffalo rolx*. shirt 
to knees or longer, breechcloth, thigh- 
leggings, moccasins, headdress. Women: 
Ix>ng shirt-<ln.*ss with short ample cajH? 
sleeves, belt, leggings to the knees, 
moccasins. 

(r») North Pacific {ChlUnt). Men: 
Blanket or bark mat rol)e, shirt-coat 
(rare), legging-mo<*casins, l)a.sket hat. 
Women: Tanned skin shoulder-rol)e, 
8hirt-<lress with sleeves, fringe<l apron, 
leggingsC'), mrxM'a^ins, breechcloth(?). 

(7) WA81IIN(iTON-C<)I,lTMHIA (Stllvih). 

Men : Rol^e, headband, and, rarely, shirt- 
coat, leggings, moccasins, breechcloth. 
Women: I/<>ng shirt-drms, apr<»n, an<l, 
rarely, leggings, breechcloth, moauisins. 

(8) Shosiionean. Same a«< the Plains 
tribes. 

(9) Calirornia-C )reoon (//a/>/i). Men: 
Robe and waist garment on occasion, 
moct'asins (rarely); men frequently antl 
old men generally went entirely naked. 
Women: Waist gjirment and narrow 
aprons; occasionally rol)e-ca|»e, like Pu- 
el)lo, over shoulders or under arms, over 
bn-ast; basket cap; sometimes inoj-ca- 
sins. {Cmlrttl Cnlifumia). Men: Usually 
naked; robe, network cap, moccasins 
and bre<H'hcloth ru'casionally. Women: 
Waist-skirt of vegetal fiber or buck- 
skin, and ba.«iketry cap; rol»e and mocca- 
sins on occlusion. 

(10) SoiTii WESTERN { Ptifhlo). Men: 
Blanket or rabbit or feather rol>e, shirt 
with sleeves, short breeclien i»artly ojjen 
on outer sides, bree<'hcloth, leggings to 
kne<«s, moccasins, hair-tai»e, ami head- 
band. Women: Blanket fa.'<tene<l over 
one shoulder, extending to knees; small 
calico shawl over blanket thrown over 
shoulders; legging-nuMrasins, l)elt. San- 
dals formerlv worn in this area. Snow 
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muccasinti uf fur eonietitnes worn in win- 
ter. ( Apache.) Men: Same aa on plaina. 
Womrn: Siiiii(», I'xrt'pt lo^,'^rini: inorciisins 
with sluelii Ux}. Nuiaho, now like PiU'b- 
lo; formerly like PlainH tribes. 

(11) <Tii.A-SnN()HA {('itroitn and .Vo- 
hare). Men: Breechcloth, sandaln, soine- 
tfamea hetdljand. Wointii: Waist ^ar- 
tiH'Tit, n«nally of fringed Iwrk, front and 
rear. Sauu* a« IMainn. formerly 

cotton robe, waist cloth, an<l sandals. 

Consult the annual reports of the Bu- 
reau of American Kthnology; Bancroft, 
Native Races; Carr in Pror. Atn. Antiq. 
Soc, 1897; Catliu, Planners and Customa 
N. Am. Inde., 1841; Dellenbangh, North 
American.^ of Ye^tenlav, 15K11; (iodilard, 
The Uupa, Publ. Univ. of Cal., 1U04: 
Harlot; Virainia, 1590, repr. 1871; Mason, 
Primitive Travel and Tnmsportiition, 
Kep. Nat. MuH., IbtM; Schoolcraft, In- 
dian Tribes. i-Tl, 1861-67; VVilloughby 
in Am. Anuirop^» tu, no«. 1, 3, 4, I90o. 

(W. H.) 

C towwtw alla. A branch of the Chi- 

nookan family formerly n*!«iding at the 
falls of Willamette r., Oreg. They are 
said to have been originally a larv'e and 
important trilw, but alter the epidemic of 
1829 were greatly reduced in num Iters. 
In 1.S.M they Iillinl)ered l.i and lived on 
the w. l>ank opp<»«itt' ( )refion City. They 
joineil in the Dayton treaty of 1855, and 
later the remnant WM removed to Grande 
Konde res., Orcg. (l. r.) 

0Uiich-^«iU4ah.— Ruktt. Jour., Hi, ISM. 

walTk^.— IMd., m, ISWl ei«w*irallu.-CouM, 

Henry-ThoniMiN) Jour., 811. 1897. Oltm-w-mtii' 
la.— U. 8. Intl. Treat. (1h.S5i, Itf. IK73. Fall 
diaa*.— Meek quot^ h\ Meilill in H. K. Ex. Doe. 
76. :Wlh Contf.. I"*! sc-sh.. 10. IMS. OiU'wiwap 
lamt.— Boa9>,llel<l note?<. Oitla'w»-wal«int.— Boos. 
MS.. B. A. R. KAtUwewalla.— Fmmlxtis^ aiiotcd 
by (iairduer ilKiS^ in Jour. <;«*<>^r. S<>c. l/md.. 
XI, '2.'S6, 1M41. Keowew&lUba.— Slocuin [\Ki.'>t In 
H. K. Ren. 101. ZWi Cong.. 3d ww., 42, 1H39. 
Thlowiwalla — Tnlmle and Diiw.**!!, f'omp. VtK-ab. 
Brit. ("ol.. 11. 1H.S1. Tla-we-wuMo.— L\-nian in 
Oregon Hist. S<h\ Ciimr , i. 3.':5. I'jee. Tummewa- 
taa.— Slfx nra i IxC)) in H. H. I{ep. 101, 2f>th Cong.. 
3.1 , 42, lh39. Tumwator.— Diirt in Ind. Aff. 
Rep.. 214. IK^I. Wallainettei.—S locum (IKti) in 
H. R. Kep. 101, a^th r4iiiK , ;t'l !*ow<.. -IJ, 1M39. 
WUlametto Falla Indiana.— Staiili v in .^niith.son. 
Miw. Coll.. n. «1. WillammetU Indiani.— 

Lnne In 8t»n. Ex. I>oc. W, 31st <"<tng.. Ir^t h>s-., 
171. IHM. WUlamatto Tun-water band.— C S. I ml. 
Tnait. (IRV't. 19. 1873. WillhajnetU.--l<M uni 
(l«37) in S«-n. l^^x: 24. 1'ith Cong,. Jil m-.s , i:,. is^s. 

Club*. Every tril>e in America used 
claba, bat after the adoption <rf more ef- 
fectual \vcai<<in>-. Hi* the Ixtwand the lance, 
clubn lM-< uniein many ca^eH merely a i>art 
of tlie costume, or were releeated "to cere- 
monial, dome.'^tic, and SfXH-ml function.'^. 
There was great variety in the f»)rmH of 
this weapon or implement. Most clubs 
were des!gn«Hl for warfanv Startini; frfttn 
the simple knoh.^tick, the elalKiratinn of 
the war-dub nuty l>e foll<i\ve<l in one line 
through the straight-shafted maul-headetl 
cl'ib of the ZuAi, Pima, Mohave, i'aiute. 




Kickapoo, Kiowa, and Oto, to the slung- 
shot club of other Pueblos, the Apache, 
Navaho, Tte, Oto, ami Sionx, to the club 
witli a tixed stone head of the I te, Sho- 
shonifCMnsnche, Kiowa,and 
the S i o n a n 
tril)es. Another 
line Itegins with 
thecarve<l, often 
flattened, club 
of the tvpit«l 
pueblos, theZu- 
fliand Hopi (see 
Rnhh',1 KtirL.-<), 

and includes the 
mnsket-shaped 

clnli of the 
northern Sioux, 
and the Sauk 
and Fox and 
other Algon- 
quiantribes,snd 
the Hat, curved 
<lub with a 
knobbed hssd 
(Alg. pogamog- 
gan, Fr. raste- 
^'/<')belongingto 
some Sioux, and 
to the Chippe- 
wa, Menominee, and other timber Algon- 
quians. Clubs of thi« type are often set 
with spikes, lance-heads, knife-blades, or 
the like, and the <>Ik horn with sbwrpened 
prongs belongs to this class. 

The Plains tribes and those of the 
M. forest country foini^ many exam- 
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SrONC-HEAOEO CLUBS OP THE ffMHt TMBU 

pies of dangerons-lixjking cen'monial 
clnbsof thi^i character. There is, how- 
ever. ar< hc<'l()j»ic pviilenc»> that rows of 
flint HpUnters or horn pointa were set in 
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'Clube by tbe Iroqnote and the Indians of 

North Carolina, forniinK a wea|)on like 
the Aztec maqualiuitl (Moi:gaii, League of 
Iroquoifl, 859, 1851). 

A st rit'M of intert '-firiL'' paddle-sluijx'd 
■clube, aiuient and uitxiern, often with 
carved handles, are found in the rultnre 
area nf the Salir^han trilx*?. Tlu v are 
front 18 to 24 iu. long, ina<leof lx)ne, »tone, 
wood, and, rare1y,cop()er. Shorter clubi, 
that could be coneealeil alx)utth«' person, 
were alw UH'd. I^e Moyne figurew iuul«lle- 
Hha|HHl clubs that were eniploye<l l)y Kk>- 
ri(li;iri tribes whii h in stnu-tun^ and 
fuuctiuii suggest 11 trausilion toward tlie 
aword. 

Outsi<le the Pueblon few niisaile clube 
are found. Most Imlian clulw are fur- 
nished with a thong for the wrii^t, and 
others have jtendante, often a cow's tail, a 
bunch of hawk or owl feathen*. or a single 
eagle feiitlier. 

The 8tone-hea<led clubs were usoaUy 
toaile by paring thin thenpperend of a 
wooden statf, bending it round tli<- >-tone 
in the groove, and covering 
the withe part and the rest 
fif the Ftnn with wet raw- 
hide, which shrank in drying 
and held all fast. In many 
t a8e^, e»<|iecially on the plaint*, 
the handle wan 
inserted in a 
-I >ck<'t !>fw<l in 
ihi- flone head, 
l>ut this, it 
WHiiM «<»eni. is 
a uju' lerii pnx!- 
e«s. The liead 
of the t<lung- 
shot club was a 
n»und or <i\al 
stone, entirely 
inclosed in 
rawliiilf, ami 
the hattdle wati 
m attached as 
to leave a plia- 
ble neck, 2 or 
3 iti. long, between the head and the up- 
per i tul of the handle, aiao inclosed in 
rawhide. 

The heads of the rigid clul»s were of 
lmrd^ltMM^^ irroovi <1 ati<l<»therwiK' worked 
into t^hajK*, in njcMlt i n tinu-s often double- 
pointed and fM>lished, catlinlte beint: 
sonietimef' the material. The pemmican 
uiaul hud only one wf»rking fa<«', the 
other en<l of the ftone being capped with 
rawhide. The hide-working maul fol- 
lowed the form of the typical club, but 
W*a8 usually much snmller. 

The tril)es of Hrilis-h ("ohunbia and a. 
B. ,'\laj»ka made a variety of cluhs for 
killing (slaves, enemies, sahnon, seal, etc., 
and for ceremony. Tbeoe clubs were 



CLUt or WOOBJ 

u«kJ 




TuN«rT wu-ci-w* or 
•TOM : U7. (ma- 



usually handsomely carved, inlaid, and 

painted. Tbe Eskimo did not make ( lube 
for war, bat a few club-lilie nialletu of 
Ivory and deer-horn in thdir domestie arte. 

Mauls rr^. TiiMiriK' chibs, and which 
could be Uijed «a Huch on oeea»ion, were 
found among most tribes, the common 
form being n stone set on a short handle 
by meansot rawhide, employed by women 
for driving stakes, l)eating baric and hide, 
and pounding pemmican. 

Ceremonial clulie and luitons {q. v.) 
were umhI, thoii;L'h few specimens of these 
n'»w exist. The chief man of the Mohave 
carried a notato-maaber-shaped club in 
battle, an(l clufas ui similar shape have 
been found in cavef \\\ h. Arizona. The 
Zufli employ in certain ceremonies huge 
batons made of agave flower stalks, 
as well as some of their ordinary club 
wea|)ons, and in the New-fire ceremony 
of the Hopi a 
prieet carries an 
agave'«talk clnb 
in the form of a 
plumed eeipent 
(Fewkes). Bat- 
ons were often 
carritHl ics l*a^ige> 
of otlit* by cer- 
tain office rs of 
the Plains tribeti 
and thoseof the 
N \V. coast. 
i.'a{»lain John 
Smith describes 
clul>s3ellH lon{». 
The coup hlick 
was often a cere- 
monial club. It 
is noteworthy 
that tbe lurry- 
ing club was not 
known in Ameriea. See .Raton^, //cmt- 
JHCTJ*, Rtthbit'Htii In. Ti)>ii<ihtmk«. 

Consult Boas in Hep. Nat. Mu«. 1895, 
1897; Knight, Savage Weapons at the 
Centennial, Smith^on. Kep. ISTH. IRHO; 
Muorehead, Preliist. Im^la., Mor- 
gan, f^eafrueof the Iroquois, 1904; Niblaek 
in K. p. Nat. Mus. 18.SS, 1S5K); Nel.«<»n in 
IHilj Kup. Ji. A. E., 1899; SmiUi iu Mem. 
\m. Mus. Nat. Hirt., 1903. (w. n. ) 

Coahniltecan. A name adopteil by 
Powell from the tribal name Uoahuilteeb 
used by Pimentel and Oroxco y Berrato 
in( hide a <:rnnp i.f Mnall, supy>o*»edly coe- 
nale Iril'f,'^ uu buth sides oi" the ItAver 
Kio (iraude in Te.xas au'l ( ' ahuila. The 
family is foundtnl on a slentler liasis, and 
the iiaine isneotjraphicrather than ethnic, 
as it is not applitMl to any trilH* of the 
group, while mo«t of the triln^s included 
therein areextinet^ onlv meager remnants 
of s<ime two or three «^ialects lieini: pre- 
served. Pimentel ( Lenguas, ii, iU9, 1865 ) 
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myai call this language Tejaoo or 

Coahuilteco. ^H'(1Hls<', accorfling to the 
minHionariej"!, it wm tlw one rnoft in use 
in the provinces of Coahuila ami Texas, 
h» intr ^^poken from La Candela to the 
Kio .San Antonio." The tril)e8 Hpeaking 
this langtuif^ were known umicr the 
names of i*ajalatc>s, Orejones, Tacaop, 
Pacoai*, TilijayoH, Alanapa-s, Pam^ancfl, 
Paciiacliei*, Me«>calee, Pani|>opa8, Ta<*ame8, 
Venailoe, PamagueH, Pihuiquea^BormdoH, 
jijanipaof , and Manon de Perro. The only 
b<x>k known to treat of their language it> 
the Maoual mra admtnistnir loa santofi 
BftcAmentofl, by Fray BarUiolotn^ Garcia, 
Mexico. IT'iti. Other iiame« have been 
mentioned as poesibly those of tnlx« 
belonging to toe same family group, 
ohit'fly because they r<Hifh'<I in fht' naine 
geaeral n^gion: Aguai?ta\'aH, t!m;ho^)o«- 
tale^. Carrizos (generic), Ckmu; Chi<iuitaB, 
Gf»nuH*rn<lo, Cotonam, I'n'-nrnja, Pakinva, 
Paetanroya, Patacal, Payaya, Pihiiiiine, 
Tejones, 'and Tilijaet. In addition to 
thej<e tho follnwin^ tnay f>f)S?iMy l>elong 
to the family, as tin- iiaint's whrn- men- 
tioned arc L'i\t'ii in citnnwtion with th<we 
of eotne of the preee<ling triW*: Mesqui- 
tea, Parchinaf, Pastias, Pelonet*, atid Sali- 
nas. How many of tlic nanies given an- 
applii-able to Uistinct tribet» aad how many 
are f^ynonyms is not known on account of 
the in^iitHciencv of data. See GatBchet 
KunJiikawa Inda., 1891. (.\. 8.Q. c.T.) 
=iCoabuiltecaa.— Powell in 7Ui Hep. fi. A. E., 49. 
1 wi . = OoahuUtMM.— orosco jr Berra, Qeoa map. 
1H64. =T«iano. -Hmentel, Lcnguaa, ii. 4W. UW6 
(ur C'HthuOteco). 

Croama. An Indian settlement of which 
Ahircon lcarne<l from natives of the (Julf 
of California region, and descril^ed as ))e- 
inff in the vicinity of Cibola (Zufii), hut 
wnicfi was afterward fmiiKl liy liim on 
his voyage up the Kio Colorado, or Bnena 
Gnia. (Sse Alarcon (1540) in Uakluyt, 
V'ov., Ill, 514, UXK); Teraaiix*Comp«Qfl, 

Voy., IX, 32H, lS:i8. 

OoaBA.— Tcniaux-C<>in)iiins. op. « lt. 

Goanopa. A tribe, apparently Yumau, 
residing probably on or in the vicinity of 

the lower Rio (Vilomdo early in tlio 18th 
century. They vi«ited Father Kino while 
he was among the (^igynma and are 

mentione<l byTiim in ( nnneetion with the 
Cuchan ( Yuaia) and other trilie^i ( Vene- 
ris, Hi.st. Cal.. I. 308, 175H: Cones. (iarcAi 

l)i;ir> ."kiI, l<iOO^. T*os-il.lv the Co<-npa. 

Coapites. Au unidcntitie^l triU^ir band 
lormerly living in the rt^oft region f»f the 
liresent State of Texas Rivera, Piatio y 
Derrotero, leg. 17;U). 

Coaqne. A tril)e formerly living on 
Malhado id., off the coast of Texas, where 
Oabe«ide Vacasnffered shipwreck inl527. 
This was almost certainly Galveston i<l. 
Oabesa de Vac-a foiiiul two tril>ea, each 
with its own language, living there-~one 



the Han, the other the Coaciue. The peo- 
ple snbeiste<l from November to Fei)ni- 
ary un a root taken frum the shoal water 
and on tish whieli they caught in weirs: 
theyvisite<l the mainland for lierriesand 
oysters. Tluy clis]»lHye<l much affection 
toward theirchildroiand greatly mourned 
their death. F<ir a yc«r after the l<»s of 
a son the parcntij wuilinl each day before 
sunrise, at ntKtn, and at sunset. As soon 
as this cry was heard it was echoiHl by all 
the peof >le of the tril>e. At the en<l of the 
year a ceremony for the dead Ma.s held, 
after which " they wash and purify them- 
selves from the stain of smolce.*'^ They 
did not hnnent for the a^ed. The dead 
were buried, all but those who had " prac- 
tised medidne," who were bnmed. At 
the crematicm a ceremonial dunce was 
held, lH'«rinning when tlie tire was kin- 
tiled anil ( ontinning until the iMneswere 
calcined. The a.shes wore prefscrved, and 
at the fXpinUioa of a year tiny were 
mixeil with waterand given to t he relatives 
to drink During the periotl of iiKHim- 
ing tile immediate family of a ilecfai«ed 

Serson did not go after foo<l, but had to 
epend on their kindred for means to 
live. When a marriage ha<l l)een agreed 
on. custom forbade the man to address 
his future mother-in-law. nor could he do 
so after the marriage. According to Gbr 
besade Va< a tliis ( iistom obtained among 
tribes "living 50 leagues inland." The 
houses of the Coaqtie were of mats and 
were >et np on a " masg of oyster shells." 
The men wore a piece of cane, half a 
linjier thick, inserted in the lower lip, 
and another piece two p:ilms and a half 
long thrnst tfumiL'ti one or Inith nipples. 
( >winj; to the starvation which faoea the 
Spaniards aftertheirshipwreck, they were 
forced to eat their dead; this action gave 
tlie natives such great concern that 
"they thought to kill'' the.«tran|.'ers, but 
were dissuaded by the Indian who had 
CalKiza de Vam in chargi*. 

iJatschet(Karankawa Inds., 18i)l) ' 
is correct in identifying these Indians 
with the Cokt'.s of Bollaert, but he is 
probably wrong in supposing the Cujanos 
are also the same. That the Goaques and 
the Cujanos or Cohani (<|. were dis- 
tinct seems to be indicated by the state- 
ment of an earlv Texan settler (Texas 
Ih-'t. Quar., vt. lOO.I) that "tlie Cokes 
auid Cohannies" wen* "but framneuta of 
the Camncawa trilH*." Prolohly , the 
latter an» C;»)>e/,a de Vaca's (^'tK'vene*. 
Tlial the I VtH«jue Hpokeatliitkcl ul Kiirau- 
kawa is in<licat»'tl as well by Bollaert 
(Jour. Kthnol. Soc. 1/ond., ii, 2(Vt, 1850), 
siiu e he refers to them as a branch of tlu; 
" Koronk.'j," a variant of Karaiikawa. 
In 1778, accordint? to Mezieri>s, abo\it 20 
bmilies of May eyes and Oocos lived he- 
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tweim th«' Colonulo ami the Brazos, op- 
posite ttie inland of La Culebra. The 
moands and intivef foand on the coast uf 
Tt'x:i.H [»r(»l>}il)|y belonge<l to the (\ia4iue 
ajid kindred tribeu, which are now ex- 
tinct* (A.C. F<) 
Blaa«tTCa(«a.— Barda qiiot«d bj Gatnchet Ka- 
imnkawa IniU, M, iwi («>'weepeiM'). BUka» 
tronM.— Riircia, Emayo, MS, 172). Cadoqaat.— 
Davli*. Span. CVmq. N. Hex., K2. OahoqaM.— 
Ckbe^ df Vaca (IiV29). Smith tranHl.. 1S7. 1871. 
<fc mw .— Ibid.. 139. OapoqoM.— Ibid., 82. Oa> 
yoquei.— Drtvin. op. cit. Oo«qai«. — Bart-ia. Knmro, 
aw. ITil. Cocoa.— Kivcm, IMiirio, U^. "JtiftJ, I73«. 
CokM — HoIlrtiTt in Jour. Kthiiol. Sim.'. I-oikI., ii. 
*..'Tt), 1^6l. Plaaidor«». — linrcia. Knsayo, 17JH. 
Pleurcurs.— Mnrliii. Hist. I^i . i. 116. Qooaquia.— 
Doimy M<i.s7) nnotf*! by Slien, MIm. Val., 
207, IKV^. Weepers.— <iiitM'lK t. Karaiilcawn Indg., 
M. 1891. 

Coasaitt ('at the |)im»>.'— Hewitt). An 
Indian rendezvous «Iurinn Kinj; PhiHjj's 
war of 1»)75; situated al>out o6 ni. alx>ve 
Uadley, Mass. ( Appleton, 1675, in Harl)er, 
Ma«f». Hiat Coll., 294, IKiQ). Pcsnibly 

CooMlc (O. V. ). 

Coat. A rancheria, probably of the 
Maricopa, visited by Kino and Manse in 

1(59!).— >Ianjro (luoted by Bancroft, Aiis. 
and N. Mex., ;Jo8, 1889." 
Coatraw. A former Choctaw town 

which jirol>ahIy .^tood about 4 iii. w. of 
Kewton, Newton co., Mim., where are 
eeveral broad low mounds. The name is 
evidt'iitly >;reatly corrupte<l and ran not 
be iiit« r{in'tf<l. See Uouiaus, Florida, 
map. 1775; Hrown in Mias. Hist. 8oc. 
Pnhl., VI, 444, ]iK)2. 

Coatuit. A villajrt' of Prayin^r Indians, 
proljablv IH-Ion^'iii^; to the Nauset, near 
OsttTville, Fiarii-tahlcco., M;i.4.s.,iii 1674. — 
Boiirnc ( H)74) in Ma.^.M. Hist. Si>r. Coll., 

iPt I, i<t7, 

Coaxat A villas* of Prayinp Iii<lians 
formerly near Little Conipton, NewiH)rt 
CO., R. I., BubjtH t to the Wainpanoajj. 
As late as 1685 it contained about 100 
adnllR. Aeoakset r. preserves the name. 
Ooakwtt— Recordn (16&1?) quoU'd bv Drake, Bic. 
IndK. bk. S, 10, im. Oeu«t.— Druko. ibid., n. 
.OakMit— Rawson and Danforth (UiW) in Mmro. 
Hift.8oe.C9on.. lilt ii.,x, 130, lM9i Oboxet— Hiiiek 
toy (16K&). ibid., 4lh a.V. iaa.1881. OooBitt-Ibid. 
Oavrftt— Ckitton (1674). Ibid.. 1st r., t, 200. ino6. 
Owdt.— Ibid. 

^ Coayoa. An unidentifieil triU' that 
live<l near the Cutalchiches, Malicones, 
and Susolafl, of whom Calieza de Vaca 
(Smith tranf*.. 72, 18.'>1 ) heard durinjr his 
Btaywithtbe A \ a\ are?* in Texas in 1527-34. 

Wkndm. (iiven by Dominguez and 
finalante (Doc Hist. Mez., 2d e., i, 537, 
1854) as one of <]i visions of the Tte in 
1776, and gulxlivided into the Huascari, 
Famsi, Yubuincrariri, Ytimpabichi, and 
Pajniniparfic. Sot))<> of these appear to 
be Ute aril! some Paiute. 

Oobora. An Opata villas, now in mine, 
near (Juaehiiu'ra. k. Sonora. Mexico.— 
Bandelier in Arch. Imt. PaiHjra, iv, 617, 
1892. 



. A former Papago village in a. 
Arizona.— Taylor in (ki. Fwmer, June 

19, 186:1 

Cooash. A name of the xed-fltaliE or 
purple<Btem aster ( A$ter puatanu ), known 
also as swan-weed, early porple aster, 

etc.; fn>ni one of the i-a.-^U-ni iiialects of 
the Algonouian languaije, signifying 'it is 
rough to the touch,' in reference to the 
stem of the plant. (a. f. c. ) 

OoeliaU. (iiven by Coxe in 1741 as the 
name of one of 4 small Islands in Tennes- 
H«'«' r , 40 leajrni's alK)ve the Chickasaw, 
each oci;ui)ied by a "nation" of the same 
name. The otiiers were Kakick, Taho- 
frale, and Tali (Little Tala-s-^c). The lo> 
cation wa^ in n. Ala)>ama, and the names 
may perhaps be Creek. They do not 
pcem to l)e Chcmkce, althouj;h Cm-hali 
may jH»st*ihlv Ix^ kdMliV , implying 'some- 
thinK in a sheath.' (j. m.) 

1101). Ooahaly.— IbM., map. 

Cochimi ( t:t>-rji i-ml' ) . A term originally 
used to (l^'^i^nate a Vuinan dialect sup- 
poee<l to have been spoken from about lift. 

26*'totheN. limit of Ixiwer California. It 
is<lonhtful, however, if any single dialect 
wa« Hpotok over nuch an extended area. 
It ii3 here employeii a^J a collective or <\\- 
vinional name eiiiijracing many former 
tribes of the Californian penin.«ula from 
lat. 31° pouthwartl to al>out lat. 2n°, in- 
cluding the HettlewentM around Ix)reto. 
The tribes of this division were the moet 
populous in the peninsula, though it 
would be difficult now to define their 
limit.x to the n. and s. in a strictly ethno- 
logic or linguistic sense. According to 
Hervae (Ideadeir Univenio, x.xi, 79-80, 
1787 J there exi.sted in 17<>7 tlic following 
miwions at which Cochimi dialecti? were 
sfMken: Son Xavier de Bianndo (pop. 
485); San .To.«<'' Comondn ({>op. .3K0); 
Santa Borja (1, 5(H) m'ophytes); Santa 
Maria Mag<Ialena {'.iOO neophytes and 
30 oitechumenH); 1^ Purfffima Conrep- 
cion (1:J0 neophytes); Santa Rosalia de 
Mulege or Mufeje (pop. 300); Santa 
Guadalu|)e (5.'J0 neophytes) ; San Ignacio 
(pop. 750), and Santa (iertrudin (jjop. 
1,000). A few of these Indians are 8aid 
to survive. Duflot de Mofra« (Exid., 
I, 227, 1844) BtatcM that in his time 
(abonf 1S42) the Cora, E<Iu, Pericu, and 
Cochimi were no longer distinct from 
one another, but Buschmann regards this 
as flouhtftd. 

The following are classed as Cochimi 
tribes or rancherias: Adar, Afegna, Ag- 
pavacaiimanc, Amalgua, Amaniini, Am- 
etzilbacaamanc, Anchn. Avolatmc, Ca- 
amRncijop,Caddehi,OBdrecnijtnipa, Cade- 
gomo. (":idind.'))ft. Cahflca, Cahelejyu, 
Cahelcmbil, Cahelinet, Catnancnac^ooya, 
Ounaoocacaamano, C!unitcacahel, 
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annacahel, Gabacamanini, Gainacaauianc, 
(iainacaamancxa, Hualiniea, Idelabuu, 
Idelibinaga, Ika, Ji'tti, I^inion, Lif^gi)^, 
Menchu, Mokaskel, Paviye, Paya, Pia- 
caamanc, Piagadiiie, San Athana^io, San 
Ik'iiitode Amy, San Kranrist'o Bo rj a. .San 
Jjrna< io, .'^an Jo8«^deConion<lu, San .luan, 
8an Miguel, San Saban, Santa Agiii«la, 
8anta Lucia, Santa Maria, Santa Marta, 
Santa Monica, Santa Nynfa, San Pedm y 
San Pablo, Santi^*i^^a Trinidad, Tahna- 
sabac^hel, Tenjeclegua, Uacazil, Vaba, 
Valxacahel, Vajademin, Vawicalu'l, Vina- 
tarot. (11. w. H. ) 

Cochieme*.— Tnylor in Cul. Farmer, May 18, l>-«i. 
CochimA*.— Mnycr. Mexl<'n, ii, 3H, IK'ii. Cochime.— 
Vfnt'Kas, Hi-t. Cal., It. 'MO, 1759. Coolumi.-Htr. 
vas. Idea dcir rnlverno. XVU.17H-I. Oochimiei.— 
ClHvijero. UM. Cal.. 22, 17H», rt-pr. IkSJ. Co- 
xhimy.— VeneKH><. HiMt. Cal.. ii.:t24, 1759. Oochini.— 
Ihid. 300. Colimiet. — Hunilxildt, Atla.«i. carte 2. 
iHll. OoUbimi.— I<4i«-KtTt in SmithMin. Kep.. 1!^, 
SVU. 18(VS. CuehimiM.— l>i)C. IIlsl. Mex., ilh n.. r. 
63. lN'i7. Cuehinu.— Ibid.. 80. 

Cochise. A Chiricaliua A|)ache chief, 
pon and HUcrei«or of Nachi. Although 
cont<tantly at feud with the Mexican.**, 
he gave no trouble to the Americans until 
after he went, in 1S61, uncler a flag of 
truce, to the camp of a narty of .eoNlien* 
to deny that hi.** triln' ha<l alnlucted a 
white chihl. The commanding ollicer 
wa-s angered by this and orden^l the visit- 
ing chiefs seized and lM)und Inxnust* they 
would not confesM. One wa*« kille<l anil 
four were (*aught, but Cochise, cutting 
throujrh the side of a tent, ma<le hisescjii»e 
with three bullets in his Ixxlyand imme- 
<iiat«'ly iK'gan hostilitien to avenge his 
com|>anions, who were hanged ]»v the 
Fetleral troop**. The troojis were force<l 
to n treat, and white nettlenjents in Ari- 
zona were laid wai^te. Soon aftt-rward 
the military posta were altandnued, the 
trooj»8 l>eing recalletl to take mrt in the 
Civil war. This convinced tlie Ajmche 
that they need only to fi^lit to prevent 
Americans from si>ttling in their countr}'. 
C^K'hise and Manga.s Colorada.s <lefended 
Apache [»asfl in s. k. Arizona a^ain.«t the 
Califomians, who marche<l under Gen. 
Carleton to reop«>n communi«'ation Ik.*- 
twe«>n the Pacific coast and the K. The 
how itzers of the California vohinteers put 
the .Ajmche to flight. When I'nittHl States 
troot»9 retume<l to resunie the o<TUitancv 
of tne eountn,' after the clo.-e of the 
Civil war, a war of extermination was 
carried on against the Apache. Ccn-hise 
<lid not surrender till Sept., 1H71. When 
onlers came to transfer his people from 
Gafia<la Alamona to the new Tularosa 
res., in New Mexico, he t-scapeil with a 
ban»l of 200 in the spring of \^72, an<l 
his examjde was followed by 600 others. 
After the Chiricahua res. was established 
in Arizona, in the summer of 1872, he 
came in, and there died in peace June 8, 



1874. He was succeeded! as chief by liis 
eon Taza. The H«)Uthea><ternmost county 
of .Arizona bears C<x'hise'8 name. See 
A parlie, ( 'hirinihua. 

Cochite Apache. — A former band of Chi- 
rirahua Ajiaclu', named from their leader. 
CacheM'tbaxid.— lull in Jour. Kthiiol.Soc.Lund.. i, 
-.M2. m% CachiM Apache* —White, MS. Hist. 
.\|iM<-lu'8, B. \. K.. Cachiae Indiana.— I iiid. 

Coche««.— Ind. AfT. Kep.. III. 1n;s. CoohiM.— 
Ind. AIT. Ke|.., 209, 1875. Horthern Chiricahua 
Apachea. -I)>id. 

Coehiti (AVW< /-/»■■'). A Keresan triln? 
and its ptiebloon thew. l>ank of the Hio 
(irande, 27 ni. s, w. of Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
Before moving to their present loi-ation 
the )nhabitant.«< oci-upied the Tyuonyi, or 
Rito do loH Frijoles, the Potrero de las 
Vaca.*", the puehlo of Haatze on Potrero 
San Miguel or Potrero del Capulin, and 





FRASCWCO AREtO, A HCAOMAN Of COCHITI 

the i»uel»lt» of Kuapa in the Canada de 
Coehiti. Up to this time, which was still 
l)efore the earliest .Sjianish exi>l<^niti<»ns, 
the ancestors of the present San Felijte 
inhabitants and those of Coehiti form«'<l 
one tribt; speaking a sinnle dialert, hut on 
atvountof the iwrsisterit hostility of their 
X. neighlK)rs, tlie Tewa (to whom is at- 
tribute<l this gradual southerly nHnement 
and through whom they were compel le«l 
toalmndon Kuapa), the trilK> wasdivided, 
one hriinch going southward, where they 
built the puehlo of Katishtya ( later calle<l 
San FelijM'), w liile the other took refuge 
on the Potren) Viejo, where they estal*- 
lished at leju^t a temporary puehlo known 
a.s Manut C<K'hiti. < )n the al)an<lonment 
of this village they retired ii or 7 m. s. K. 
to the site of the present Coehiti, on the 
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Rio Grande, where they were found hv 
Ofiate in 1598. The Cochiti took irn 
active part in the Pueblo revolt of KWO, 
but remained in their pueblo for 15 
months after the outbreak, when, learn- 
ing of the return of (iov. Otemiin U) recon- 
quer New Mexico, they retreated with the 
Keresan tribes of San Felipi^ and Santo 
DuMiin^'o, rt'oiifon-ed l)y some Tewa from 
San Marcos and by Tigua from Taos and 
Picoris, to the Potrero v'lejo, where they 
remained until alHuit 1683, whi n it waV 
reported that all the villaKea from San 
Fel lipe northwftud were inhabited. Be- 
tween 16H.S and lfi'V_> tho Cochiti, with 
tlu'ir San Felipe and San Marcos allies, 
a^ain took refu^je on the Potrero Viejo. 
In tlif fall of tln» latter y< a r they were 
viHiieil in their fortiliuil alVxle (known to 
the Spaniards as Cit-ne^n ilia) by Vantan, 
the recoii(|ueror of N<'w Mexico, who in- 
duced thetn to proiuise to return to their 

gsrmancnt vilia^M s on the Rio Grande, 
ut only San Felipe prove*! pin*^^, for 
in 1692 the Cochiti returned to tiie 
Potn-ro, where they remained until early 
in the following vear, when Vargaf, with 
70 soldier?, 20 coloniyta, and 100 warriors 
from the friendly villagen* of San Felipe, 
Santa Ana, and Sia, aaeaulted the pueblo 
at midnight and forced the Cochiti 
to flee, the Indian allies leaving for the 
urotectioD of their own homes. The 
ibroe of Vargw being thus wealcened, the 
Codiiti returned. PurpriHcd tho Sj>an- 
iard.s, and succeeded in liberating most 
of the Indian eapti ves. Vargas remained 
asborttimo, then burned the pacbl(» and 
evacuated the Potrero, taking with liirn 
to Santa Fe a large quantity of com and 
other IxMity an<l nearly 200 captive 
women. Cochiti \va.H the K'at of the 
^jianinh miH>>i(m of San Buenavent«in>, 
with ."iOO inhabitants in 1(5S(). l,ut it wjt'* 
retluced to a visita of Santo Domingo 
after 17>S2. Thi>tJe villiq^rs nn-ognize the 
following dauH. tbr>«e marked with an 
a.'<terisk being extinct: Osbacb (Sun), 
Tnit-s ^Water), Itra i < ""Ifonwoo^l i, Sho- 
whanu (Turc^uoise), Mohkach ( Mountain 
Lion), Kuhain ( Pear), Tanyi (Calabjuxh), 
Shrut.«una (("ov.»te>, Hapanvi (Oak), 
Yaka (Com), fiakanyi (Fire), *!)' yami 
(Eagle), "Tsin (Turkey), *Kut8 (Ante- 
lofH*), *Slinihwi (Rattlesnake), *Waf«hna 
(Dance-kih), *Kislu]ra( Reindeer?), in 
addition, Bandelier notes an Ivy and a 
Ml N'can Sage clan. Present population 
;iiH». The Cochiti {)eo[)le occupy a grant 
of 24,256 acres, allotted to them by the 
Spaiiisli L'overnTiient and confirmed bv 
I nittnl States patent in 1864. Consuft 
Bandelier in Arch. Inst Paper?, iv, 139, 
1892. See also ATereian, I^iit Uox. 

(f. w. h.) 

C*chiti.=-BixiuU'Iier. (iildiHl Mun. 2U".. 1H'.« i ihI.h- 
print). Obooliitt.— Bam:in>,OJi»da8ubn:N.M6x., 



15. Ift32. Oboehiti.— Ofiate (1596) In Doc. InM» 
XVI, 114. 1K71. Co«heU.— VauKondy, map, AmCT' 
Iqiio. 1778. Cocheti.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. tSA, IS8B. 
Cooheto.— Ibid . , '2t>4. OoohiUs.— Meriwether (M&6> 
in H. K. Ex. Doc. 87. »4th Cong., 3d kciw.. 141k UBf. 
Ooohit.— Priacc,N.Mex..217,188a. OoohiU.— Zsiats- 
HHlniiron o.i 1629) Quoted by Bancroft. Nat. 
liHc.-s. 1 . (XHi. 1 SS2. Oo-«U<«Mrf'.— Pm. K. R. Rep., 
MI. pt. 3, iW, 1H.T<5 (given as own nnnip). Ooohin- 
io«.— Lummi.M in Kerlbner'H Mag.. 92. 1893. Coehi- 
teumi.— triilHw, Kepub. of Moxii-o, 6.\ 1876. Co- 
chiti.— t>flaU' {\fm) in Doe. IxiM., xvi. 102. 1H7I. 
Co«hitixiM.— Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Bui., i. 26, 
lSf*3. Cochito.— Banerofl. Ariz, and N. .Mex.. 
map. W9. Coohitti.- Viiiviis <]mi) (|U(>ted by 
lian<i(li.r in .An li, In-i. l'a[.. rs, iv. \M, 1898. 
Cocliity,— Ind. AtT. l{c\>. ls<Vl, ]'.»|. ]^\:>. Cooluti.— ' 
Curtis. Cliildrfii <.t the Siin, I'Jl. isMt. Ootehita.— 
Kinfrsley.Sian"! Nut. Ilist .vi, IXt.lhHS. Cotehiti.— 
I'uwoll ill Am. Nat., XIV. CM, Aur., 1880. Ou- 
chili — .«^impM»n. K» |.<)rt .^ic. War, man 4, 18S0. 
Cuchin. — Abirt. I<<iMirt, map. 1.S4.8. Xo-«]u.— ' 
.'^impw.ii, op. l it . n.< (proper nanuM. Kotit*. — 
.Stephen in Sih K. p. H a E . 3~. 1891 (Tewa 
namei. Kot-ji-ti. — Bntiilflii r in Arch. Inst. Pa- 
per*. III. -y*), IH<M (native name of pueblo i. 
Kotii'ti.- Hi-k'i', lit ld notes, B. A. K., IHWcAeoma 
nani. i. Kotyff.— Ibid. Ko-tyi-ti.— Bandelier in 
Art-h. Inst. Piipen*. III. 12'1, IM^IO ( native name of 
pueblo(. (WtTi-ti.— BaiKl.'lier.f iil.ktl Man,21«.189;} 
(0=(^:i. Pa'hlai.— IhMlf^'c, lield notex, B. .\. E.. 189.'. 
(loleta atid Sandia name; prt)b. aig. "soapweed 
place'). Pi'l-ib.— <iat*«'het, Isleta MS. v<H-ab., 
B. A. K.. 18«5 ('Hoapweed t<i\vii ': Isleta name). 
P^'Uhuide.— Ibi<I. (Ltleta name for a ("tK-hiti 
mnn). ani'-me.— Pae. R. R. Kep.. in. pt. 3. 90, 
1866 (Incorrectly jfiven aa SpanUh name of the 
Coebiteml). 8t Bartholomew.— Pike. 1 rav.. 273. 
1811 (evidently Cochiti; Intemled for San Ku.- 
naventiira). 8aa BartelooMO.— Muhlem>tV>n]t. 
MHico, II, 533, 1M4 (mistake). San Buena Ventura 
de Ooehtta.— DooaMUOO, Moqui Pueblo Itids.. 91, 
UK. Imi BaMavMlMrfi Oo«hiti.-Ind. Aff. 
Ren. 1867. SIS, 1868. ttm Bana ▼wtua 
OMlttL;-.AletieMter (1806) In M ellne. Two Thou, 
auidllfleii. 212. 1867. B. BoMavntam.— Banemfl. 
Alls, aad N. Mez., 281, 1889. 

OoskaroTue. A word, derived from the 
-\l)?onquian dialect o( Vii^ginia, used by 
earlv writers in the sense of a person of 

distmetlnii. In the 17th eentury the term, 
writti'n also covkewuse, wa8. applied to a 
member of the Provindal Connoil. Bev- 
erly, in 1705, Stated that "n eoi karoii-e 
i.-s one that has the honor to l)e of the kiugs 
nr (|utH«n'H council." Capt. John Smith 
illi^t. \'n , ir>24^ eonples the word 
with 'I , roit d nee as ay tiony mout>' w i t h " eap- 
tai II ■ Trumbull aerlvesoor/:'7ro»/.xf' from 
the Virjjinian rtuirnirnnH:<tiHfi}i . 'a<iviwr,' 
' urjrer,' from which may be derived also 
muctw. (a. F. C.) 

Cookeaoe (.\l);on(].: 'interpreter'). A 
Montauk, made eaptive in the Pi-tjuotwar 
of 1637, who afterward lK«eame the inter* 
preter of John lOliot, the mi.'«ionary and 
Hihle translator, and i>rol»ably tirst 
!(ai !i> rill tin' 3Isi8sachii.«H't lanfjtiage. He 
died alwHit the elo.«e of the 17th century, 
having; rendered jjreut Herviee notrmly to 
individual wttlerH. hutalso to tiie aiithori- 
tieaof New EntrlundandNew York. With- 
out him the Eliot Bible, in all probability, 
would never have l)een prej)are«1. 8ee 
Tooker, John Kliot'ts First Inaian Teacher 
and Interpreter; Cookenoe de Long 
I.«land,1896. (a.F.C.) 

GooksronM. See CockartAJun, 
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Coooigni. A fttniter Mari<'o)>a niiu-hfriu 
on tln' Kio (iila. h. Ariz., vif»iti'«l by Father 
Sedelmair in 1744. — BancToft, Ariz, and 
N. Mex., im, 1S8«. 

Cocomorachie. A Tanihiunan' N'ttle- 
nient on thv liwulwaU'rHof the Kin Yaijui, 
Ut. 28° 40'. loiiK- 1<J7° 40', Chihmihua, 
Mexic<». — Orozco v B«'rra, (HHig., 32.'i, 
18*«. 

Cooonoon. A Yukuto trilx> of Califtir- 
nia, saitl l>v Johnf<ton in 1X51 (S<'hool- 
c-raft, In<l. trilK's, iv, 418, IH.^4) t«. "live 
on the Merct^l r., witli other hands, un«i»'r 
their chief Nuella. There are the rem- 
nants of 3 distinct hand.x rif idin^r together, 
each oriidnaily H|»fakin>f a different hin- 
gnage. The age<l of the people have 
difficJilty in untlerKtandint; each other.'' 
The vcK-ahulary ffiven hy John»<toi) ii* 
Yokuto. Merce<l r. is, however, otherwise 
known to have l)een inhahite<I only hy 
M(X)ueluninan tril>ef«. The C«K'onoon are 
aL«io mentioned hy Kovce ( ISth Kep. H. A. 
E., 780), together witfj ftothertriU's from 
Tuohimne and .Merce<l rn. (all of which 
were undonhte^lly M<M)uehininan ), a« 
ce<ling all tlieir lands, hy treaty of Slar. 
19, 1851, excepting a tract U-tween the 
Tuohimne and the Merced. If thes<'stat<- 
ments alx)nt the C^tmoon are corrn-t, 
they<-onstitute<i a small detached division 
of the .Mari|>oHan family situati-d amonir 
Mo(]uehmman groups n»i«lway In'tweeii 
the main Ixwly of the st«K*k to the s. and 

the Cholov<me to the N. w. 

Co-oo-noon. — Johnston (IM.*)]) in Hen. Rx. DtN*. 61. 

32A Cotif?.. l»l '.3. IH.V.'. 

Cocopa {k'/-h>-p<i). A division of the 
Ynman family wnich in IfMH-Oo live<l in 9 
rancheriaa on the Kio ( 'olora<lo, 5 leagues 
alwve its nmuth. At a later perio4l they 
alsoextended int-othemountainsof I^iwer 
California, hencewere confined almost ex- 
clusively to Mexico. Accorflingto Heint- 
zelman, in 185H, the tril>e was fi>rmerly 
strong in nmnliers and could muster .'-MH) 
warriors; theirtotal numlx'rvvasestimate<l 
by Fray Francis<'o CJarci'-s in l775-7<> at 
3,(XX), but there ar«i now only KCM) in n. 
Lower California, in the valley of the Kio 
Colora<lo. The Corona w«'n« reputeil to Ih» 
leas hostile than the ^ uma < ir t he Mohave, 
who frequently raide«l their villages: 
nevertheless they were sufficiently war- 
like to retaliate when necessary . (iartvs 
said of them in 177>) that they had always 
Ikh-u enemies of the Papago, Jalli<)uamai 
(Quigyuma), and Cajuench**, but friendly 
toward the Cuileil. Although s[>oken of 
as being physically inferior to the cog- 
nate trilH>s, the males are fully up to 
and in some cases rather al)ove nonnal 
stature, and are well i>n>portinne<l, while 
the females ap|H'ar also to Ik; fif at least 
ordinary size ami are also well deveh^jH'd. 
Heintze'lman (H. R. Kx. r)o<-. 76, lUtU 
Cong. 3<i sesB. , 43, 1857 ) says" t hey ho much 



resemble the Cuchan (Yuma) in anns, 
dress, manners, and cust«»ms it is<liliicidt 
to distinguish oiu- from another." They 
de|iende<l for sul>sistenc«« chiefly on corn, 
melons, pumpkins, and U-ans, which they 
cultivate<l, adding native grass seeds, 
roots, mes«|uite In^ans, etc. The C<H'o|»a 
houses of recent time range in chara< ter 
from the brush arlnir for tjununer wev to 




COCOPA MAS. ( MLOte ' 



the watth'd hut, plastere<l outside and in- 
side with mud, for wint«*r (H-cupancy. 
Polygamy was formerly practiK'd tosoine 
extent. They universally cremate their 
dead. The Cuculato are mentiont^l as a 
Cocopa division and Llagns as the name 
applied by the Spaniards to a former 
group of Coco J >a nuicherias. (r. \\\ u.) 
Ckoopas.— Irid. AfT. He(>., ]hi,H. Cacupaa.— 

S<.-h<M)lcru(t, Ind. TriU.*. ni. W'.. 1JS1S3. Ooo»p».— 
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Ind. AfT. Kep.. 361. 1H?)9. Coc«pM.— ZArate-Sal- 
mcron (ni. KM) in Land of Sunshine. li)6, Jnn.. 
IWXK CochopM.— Stnitlon, Oatinan Ctiptlvity. 175. 
1H.'>7, Oo-co-pah.— S<-h(H>l(THft. Iiul. Tnl>e.'*. Ii. 116, 
\HS>. Oo-co-pa«.— Derby, Colorado Ktver. 16, l>if>2. 
Cucapa.—<;Hr<vH ( 1776). Diary. 434. IWHt. Ouoa- 

racha*.— Mayer. Mi-xico, ii. 38. Is.'i3. Cuoaaaur— 
iinton. IlniuIlMMik to Ariz.. '2H. lx7s. Ouoopa — 
ForlH-ji. UM. Cal.. 162. 1K<9. Cu-cu-pahi — Korn 
In r<4'h<K>h r>ift. liifl.TrilM'^. lv.:iM. 1H.V1. Cuhanaa.— 
Onvzi-o y Horm, i;i>i»>r.. 59. (CiicHpA or: but 
t'lihana-rueliaii Yuma). Cupaohaa.— Mayer, 




COCOPA WOMAN 



Mcxiro. n. :W0, l^•'>;^. Kokopa— Ind. AfT. Rofi., 
246, 1.S77. Kukapa. — A. L. Kroebpr, Infn.. 1905 
(Moliuve nanuM. Kwikapa.— Ibid, i Mohave 
name, alteriialivf form i. 

Cocori. A foniuT Ya<|ui settlement 8. E. 

of tiu' lower Hio Ya<|iii, Sononi, Mexico, 

witlj an e.-tiiiuite«l populntitui of 4.»MH) iti 

1S49. It in now a wliite Mexican town, 

the only Yju]ui living; there Ix'ing thosH* 

euiployeil an lalx>rerw. bee Escudero, 



Not, Son. y Sin., 100, 1849; Velaneo, 

Noticiius de Sonora, 84, 1R50. 
Cocori.— Hardy. Trav. in Mexico. 438. 1829. Oooo- 
run.— Miihlenpforlt. Mojico. ii, pt. 2. 419, 1H44. 
Eaplritu Saato de Ooooria.— Orozco y Bi-rra, Ueof;., 
1864. 

Cocotpera ( ' place of the d(»f?8 ' ) . A for- 
mer Pima Hettleraentou the headwatersof 
Rio San Ignacio.lat. 31*, Sonora, Mexico; 
|)op. 74 in I7:U), i:i:iin 1760. Tlie AjMiche 
compelle«l the al»andonment of the vil- 
latfc in 1S45. See liartlett. IVrf. Narr., 
I, 417, lHa4; Bancr«>ft, No. Mex. States, i, 
5(W, 1H.S4. 

Cocotpara. — Kino, map (1702) in bt<>ekleln. Neue 
Welt-Bott. 74. 1726. Coeo«p«ra.— Kino (1696) in 
Doc. HiHl. Mex.. 4th s., i, 2t^7, lti5f). Coeapaa.— 
Rudo Knwivo (1762). 148, ia».3. Ooaooap«ra.— 
Pineda iI76Vi in It«H\ Hi!<t. Mex.. 4th m., ii, 10, 
1866. SanUafo.— Buiu roft. No. Mex. SUite.s, 1.563. 
1884 lafler earlv d<K'.). Santiago Coc6ap«ra.— 
Rivera 1 17:?0). ibid . 514. 

Cocoaeahra. Indians who took part in 
tlie .<anta Isalu'l treaty with the Diejfiie- 
f\os of H. California in 1H.V2. They may 
liave heen Yunian or Shoshonean, ai* 
some of the latter entered into the treaty. 

Co-con-cah-raa.— Wozcneraft (1862) in Sen. Kx. 
D.M-. 4,i{2d Cong., "pec. sevn.. 289. IH-M. Co-fiou- 
eah-ra.— Wozeneraft (IKVJ) in H. R. Kx. lH»c 76. 
3>ili f:,uK.. :id wv., i:!l. 1KS7. 

Cocoyes. Mentioned in 1598 bv OHate 
(Doc. Incd., XVI, 114, :m, 1871 ),' in con- 
niption with the A|»ache, asa wild tril)eof 
the New Mexican region. Jud^in^; from 
the name, it is jH)K*»ible that one of the 
Ymnan trilH'." far to the w. wa.s intended. 

Cocoyomes. A niythiml peoiile, eaid to 
1h> n ;;ard»Ml by some of the Tarahumare 
HH their am'ient enemie?*, by others as 
their ancentorp; they are also Hpoken of 
an having; l>een the first people. They 
were nhort of stature, lived in caves in 
the hi^h cliffs, and HubsiHte<l chieHy on 
herbs, e8j>ecially a small a^ve, and were 
al.so cannibals. Accortlinjrto one version, 
once when thev were very liad the sun 
came down an<{ burned most of them to 
death; the survivors es<'a|)e<l to 4 larf;e 
caves at Zapuri, in which they built adobe 
Imuses, but the Tarahumare finally l)e- 
sieiteil the place for 8 days, when the 
Cocoyomes perished from hunger. An- 
< ieiit ruins near Morelos, s. of Hatopila.-, 
in s. w. Chihuahua, Mexii <». are also at- 
tributed to them by the Tarahumare, 
although ai'conlinfr to Hrdlicka these are 
of TejK'huane origin. S-e Lumholtz, 
I'nknown Mexico, i. 193, 441, 1902. 

Coe HadjoB Town. A f<»rmer settlement 
of nejin » slaves alii I iate< 1 wit h or belon^in^ 
to the Seminole, w. of Oclawaha r., in 
Marion co., Fla. l*erhai)s identical with 
Oclawalja town (q. v. ). 

Coe Ha4joa Town.— Tavlor. War map of Fla., 1839. 
King Heijah'a.— Bell ill Morw. Rep. to Sw. War. 

3»i7. ivr.'. 

Cofa. A "province" or tribe, proba- 
blv of .Muskhopean sto» k, visited ny the 
De Soto exj)etlition in 1540; situated in 
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K. Georgia and iKjnlcriiitr on the Chero- 
kee. — Garcila88o de la Vepi, Florida, 112, 
1723. 

Cofaqui. A (Miukhogean?) settlement 
in E. GeoiTfia, through which De Soto 
pa»*e<l in Apr., ir>40, 

Caf*4ivg.— Mh|> <.f Iv.tT in .Mh Hep. H. A. F.. Vis. 
1W7. Cof»chi». — l{aliiii -j|iU'. iiitnHl, to Miir-lnill, 
Ky.. I, I'^li. Cofaqui.— <jari i]iif<.-i ik- la Vi-kh, 
Fli>riila. ll.i. 1723. Cofoque.— BuHiinii In Frem-h, 
Hi>l. <'<)11. Im., II, 101). is.'io. Cofoqui.— HitHlmii In 
HKkluyt .S«x\ l*ub\.. ix. 179. 

Cofltachiqai. A town aad pruvince of 
the Yiichi(7), aitiiatod on Savannah r.; 

visitod bv De 8ot<i in 1540. According 
to Pickett (luv. of Ala., 41, 1K49) there 
was a trailition among the Indians about 
1735 t!»at the town 8t(K>d on the K. bank 
at iSilver liluff, liamwell co., S. ('., and 
thy view in taken by Jones (I'f Si 'to in 
Ch., ISSO] On the other hand, the 
uaiue ot Vaudera's Canos (Smith, Col. 
Doc. Fla., I, 16, 1857), identified with 
this place, in prenerved iu Cannouchee, 
SK. w. affluent of Ogechee r., Ga., while 
another place called Cannouchee is in 
Emanuel oo., Ga. The province was 
floverned at tlie time of ve Soto's visit 
by a woman who wa.s at war with the 
people of Ocate and Cofaqui. She gave 
the Spaniards a friendly reception and 
entertaine<l tlx in for smcral days. This 
frieudtihip wii.^ ill reunited by the S])ani8h 
deader, who carried ner away with him a 
i<. 'soner, Imt she managed to esrajie in 
lae monutjiiiioiiis region of N. k. Georgia, 
retorning to her village with a negro 
flave who had de«erte<i the army. Her 
dominion extende<l along the river to 
•bout the present llabenUuun co., <ia , 
and westward probably across a third or 
more of the state. ( t. ) 

OkitMby^fM. — Biedms In Ternan.Y.4'<>niptins, 
Voy., XX. 83. 1S4I. 0*a«t.— Vaiideru (l.'it.V) In 
French. Hint. Coll. La., ll. 290. 1K75. Caaod.— 
Ibid. OofMhiqai.— Oarcilamo de la Vega, Flurida. 
106,1721. OiCMiiuL<-«btpp,I>e Soto and Florida, 
817, isn. OtimviWk— Vatutetm (1M9) In French, 

R ett. OiaiMl»M-*BMina In HaklUFt 8oo.. 
U.,txjn.im. OrtiftMUniLM}cBtl.oCKIvu 

Cogoucotila (prob. 'nwan j)eople,' from 
Choctaw ^»kok, * swan ' ). One of the nine 
Tillages constituting the Natchez confed- 
eracv in 1699. — ^Ibciville in Margry, D^, 
IV, 179, 1880. 

CogQinaehi. Given l)V Velasco (Bol. 
Soc. >Iex. (ieog. Enta<f., 1* s., x, 705, 
186.S) as one of the 4 divisionw of the 
Omta, inhabiting principally the valley 
of the Rio Babiape, a tributary of the 
Yaqui, and adjacent small streams in e. 
Sonora, Mexico. Their villages, so far 
as known, were: Uacad^oachi, Guazavas, 
Matape (in part), Mochopa, Nacori, 
Oposura, Oimto, and Tonichi. As the di- 
vision was iMsed on neither linguistic nor 
ethnic chazact^ Coguinachi, IWuima, 
and Te^ni were soon Qfopped as danifi- 
catory naim ?^. 
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OtffttiaMU.— Oavila. Sonom Uiat., 817, ISM. 
Opataa MfUaaifeli.— OrosM y Berra, Qeof ., SM. 

ISM. 

Oohaaast (probably from qtmnrttet, or 

(piuiunet, 'long'). .\ foriner Wampa- 
noag village aiK>ut Fowling I'ond, near 
Taunton, Bristol co., Mass. King Philip 
often made it a hunting station. When 
John Kliot and otlienj U»^m their mis- 
sionary work among the Indians, a part 
of those at Cohannet went to Natick, but 
the majoritv removed to Ponkajiog alx)ut 
m^4. ' (.1. M.) 

Oohaaat.— Fortx-^ (17<.Mi in Man. HiBt. iioc. Coll.. 
IM III. m, 17'>4. Cohaaatl.— Ifayhew (16811). 

ibid.. :U1 B., IV. 234. \XiA. 

Cohaa. \ tril>e uientioned with the 
Chicka.saw in 174S as having In'en at- 
tacked bv the Huron (N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist. , X, 138, 1858 ). Possibly the Cnvk.'*. 

Cohatchie. A former I pi>er Creek 
town on the left bank of Cooea r., iu ». w. 
Talladega co., Ala.--Rovce in 18th Bep. 
B. A. E., pi. cviii, 1899.' 

Cohate. A former Marico{>a rancheria 
on the Kit) Gila, s. Ariz., visited by Father 
Bedelmair in 1744 (Bancroft, Ariz, and 
N. Mex., Sm, 1889). It was apparently 
distinct from <iohafe. 

Cohes. A division of Maidu iu butter 

CO., Cal., numerous in 1851. 
CohM.— Ind.Aff.Rep.t244.lH51. Gohiaa.— Woxen- 
craft (1851) in Sen. ex. Doc 4, 32d Cong., spec. 
■e88.. 206, 

Gohog. Sec iiuahog. 

OolUMh. The common name of .>H>veral 

plants; written also cohush. Black co- 
nosh is bla<'k .-nakeroot, or lingbane 
{CUndcifuga ract ini>sn ]; blue coh<wh is 
sqiiawroot ( < '(iitiopliijlhtin Ihnlidrolfifx); 
white cohosh is white banel>erry (Actim 
alba); red cohosh is red baneberry {A. 
rnhm ) . The word comes from one of the 
R. dialects of Algonqaian, probably de- 
rive<l from the root representtMl by the 
Maasachuset hushki ' rough '. (a. k. c. ) 

Cohotli. A province of the 8. coast of 
South Carolina, mentioned by Ayllon in 
1520.— Barda^ Ensayo, 5, 1723. 

Oohowolbedis. A former Seminole towi^ 
of which Neamathia wsuj <'hief, situated 
23 m. N. w. of Hi Marks, Wakulla co., 
Fla.— H. R. Ex. Doc 74 (1828)» 19th 
Cong., 27. 1826. 

Oahask. See Ooko$h. 

Ooila. (XoM»t-t7a, 'panther comes 
there'). A former Indian town on a 
creek of the t«ame imme in Carroll co., 
Miss. This region may originally have 
been occupied by some of tlie' Yazoo r. 
tribes, but in when Coila is referred 
to, it wa« probably occupied l)y Choctaw. 
See H albert in Trans. Ala. Hist. Soc., lit, 
72, 18W. 

ftuiilU. — licninlM <iiiiiti'<l l>y nulln ri, up. <-lt. 

Coiraoosntanon. Mentioned by La Salle 
as a tribe or band of the Illinois living 

on a branch of Illinois r. about 1680. 
Mo Illinois tribe of this naiue is known. 
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OAr*cont*tton. — Coxo, Carrilana, 17, 1741. Caraco- 
tanon. — Ibid., innp. Coiracoentanon. — La Sullc 
(M. lt«H(») in Marxry, Dt-c, ii. Jttl. IS77. Ko«raooe- 
Betanon. — Ibid., i'2. Kor&cocnitonon, — IIiMiiicpiii, 
New Pi.Hcov.. 310. U'<9H KorakoeniUnos.— LAtialle, 
op. cit., KotiivikwiiiiUiiouai. -OmTter (CO, 
1700) in TaUhau, Perrot, 221, 1864. 

Coiraooitaga. A tribe mentioned by La 
Salle (Margry, IVc, ii. 149, 1877) in con- 
nection with the Mahican, Manhattan, 
Minnisink, and othera in 1681. 

Cojate. A Papago village of 103 fami- 
lies in 1HG5, in w. w. Final eo., Ariz., near 

the preiJent town of the same name. 
Oo^aU.— Ind. .\fT. Kfp.. IS.'*, lH6.i. Cobota.— 
Bmwne, Aput he Country, 291, 1H<;9 * tiiifipriiit from 
Poston). Cojate.— Tav lor in Cal. Farmer, Juao 
19, 1863. CojoU. — I'l-^toii in Ind. Alf. Rep., M6, 
1»63. Del Cojate.— Bailey, H)id., 'MS, 

Cojoya. An nnidentilie«l {Hjople, de- 
wrilH'd by Fray < uTDuitiKi de Zarate-.Sal- 
niiT'tii, alx)iit lt)2i> (l^ind of Sunshine, 
is.), Frl.., 19(X)), AH living in a fertile uiid 
well-watere<l rountry "8() leasues Ijefore 
reiiching New Mexico from the w. side, 
separated by 2 days of travel from the 
Rio del Norte [Kio GrandeJ and the 
King's highway.^' They TtMtd cotton, 
corn, and other vrgetiibli'H, and wove 
very fine, thin mautas. Their neighbors 
to the B. were the Gorretas (Mansoe), 
and on the s. were their enemies, the 
Conchas, or Conchos, who lived about 
the janction of the Kio Ck)nchas and the 
Rio < Jrande, in Chihuahua, Mexico. Za- 
rate-t>almerun adds that the Cojoya had 
hitherto been believed to l>e the Guagua- 
tu (q. v. ). Ah here given their habitat 
coincides Hoini' what with that of the. I um- 
ano (q. v.), as given \>y Espejo in 1582. 

Cojuat. A former Diegueflo raneheria 
near San Di^o, s. Cal. — Ortega quoted 
by Bancroft, Hist. Cal., i, 254, 1HS4. 

Cokah ('eyes opt'ii' ). A Cree Ijiiiid of 
10) Hkin lodges on Liic Qu'aj>elle, As.«ini- 
lioia, Canada, in 1H5H; nauu-<l from their 
chief.— Havden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val., 237, f8«2. 

Colbert, William. A Chickasaw chief. 
Bunug the Revolutionary war he aided 
the Americans, and in the army of Gen. 
Arthur St Clair led the < '}iirka.><aw allies 
again8t the hoetile tribes and was known 
as the great warnshief of his nation. In 
the war ftf 1812 he served 9 months in 
the regular infantry, then returniHi to 
lead his warriors against the hostile 
Cre<'k.'5, whoju he i)ursn<*<l from Pen.-^- 
cola almost to Aimlai'hicola, killing many 
and bringing l«ck 85 prisoners to Moni> 
gnincrv, .\la. lb- wa« styled a g»'neral 
w hen he visittni Wiu^hingtou at the head 
of a Chickasaw delegation in 181(>. In 
the treaties ceding Chickasaw lands to 
the Uniteil States the name of Gen. Col- 
bert ap|»ears, except in the ones to which 
was signed the name Piotningo, which 
also was borne by a captain of the Chicka- 
saw in tbf St ("lair oxiHMlition. and was 
the peeudouym under which John Rob- 



ertson, "a headman and warrior of the 
Muscogulgee nation," w^rote The Savage 
(Phila., 1810). 

Goloaat. One of the 3 bands into which 
theTwanaof n. w. Washingtonaredivided. 

Ck>l«ai«.-£«Iln la flnitlUKNl. B(q^ 1RB7. €!», U» 
(namegivea bvtbs wUttsK IWrfwi •— ttld. Otl- 
Med.-Ibid. Uii^— lUd. (own nsne). Xd> 
■iaa.— Ibid. KwalMtt-Olbbi In Coat. N. A. 
Bthnol., I. 178. 1877. QallMM.— Bella, op. dt. 
(name given by the white*). 

Colchopa. .\ body of Salish of Wil- 
liams Lake agency, Brit. C«»l.; pop. 40 in 
1889, the last time the name appean.^ 
Can. Ind. Aff. for ISSP, 271. 

Cold Country. About 1756 some Indian 
allies of the French "of the tribe called 
the Cold Country," and armed with 
lx)ws, attackeii the English near Ft Fxi- 
wanl, N. Y. They were recent allies of 
the French and sucked the blood of the 
slain. Mentioned bv Niles (about 1761) 
in Mass. Hist. Soc. 'Coll., 4th s., v, 436, 
1861. Probably some remote tribe toward 
Hudson bay. 

Colete. 6ne of the two principal vil- 
lages of the Koasati on lower Trinity r., 
Tex.— Bollaert in Jonr. Ethnol. Boc 
Lond., II, 282, 1850. 

Coligoa. A village visited by the De 
Soto expedition in 1542 and descrii)e<i as 
in a very fertile country, in which the 
troops made salt, "toward the moun- 
tains," and by a river at the foot of a 
hill; {M>ssil)ly in w. Arkansas or on the 
lH)rder of the < ►zark nits. 
Oolicoa.— <;entl. < i hlvus in Hakluvt Soc. Publ., 
IX, 106. IKM. Coljgua — Hi.'diiiH i \'>ii) in Fr«>nrh. 
Hl8t. CXill. La., n, K»"., l.K,i<t, Colima, — <.»anMlasn(ide 
la Vega, La Florida, IXS, iT'wU. ProTinoe da 8*1.— 
Shipp. De Soto and Florida. -1-20, 18S1. Proviaeia. 
de la Sal. — ( Jan ihiH-so de ta Vi-Ka, op. cit., 1S9. 

Colina ('small hill'). A wild triln' of 
New Mexico in the 18th century (Vilia- 
Sefior, Theatro Am., ii, 412, 1748); not 
identified, luit probably an .\pache band. 

Collecting. Trainetl observers, whose 
tssk is to bring together mateiial and 
data on which accurate gencndizjition 
may )>»• baseii, play an inJi>ortant i»art in 
the ties clopment c»f thewMenceof antbro- 
j^olo^y, in which minute <lctail and exact 
differentiatiim have increasing weight. 
The scientific value of an ethnologic col- 
lection flepeiids j>articularly onthe knowl'^ 
edge ami skill oi the collector. 

Ar^eoloftu.— In this branch there are 
for examination caves, rock -shelters, 
mounds, village and c«mp sites, shell- 
heaiw, refu8e-hea|)s, mines and (piarries, 
workshops, pueblos, cliff-ruins, cavate 
lodges, garden beds, irrigation works, 
forts, altars, shrines, springs, towers, 
stone mounds, cemeteries, cam^ sites, etc. 
While each of these reqniree individual 
treatnjcnt, dcjiending on the conditions, 
and the iudgnient of the explorer may 
modify the methods, modem science re- 
ijuires tbat all data Ix' re<luced to mca.>»- 
urement and graphic delineation. Thus 
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the following points are essential: (1) 
Accurate hH-ation of the site on a map; 
(2) photographs of site; (3) plan, with 
measurement of areas to be worked; (4) 
stakes or datum marks placed; (5) re- 
moval of di'bris and location of ppeciinens 
with reference to datum markn with the 
aid of camera and pencil; (6) field num- 
benj on specimens ami reiferenws to these 
numljers in the notebook; (7) care of 
specimens after collection. 

Mounds are explored by meauB of 
trenches and then stripi>ed of the upper 
part, which rarely contains anything of 
imjKirtiince, but the contour of tfie moun<i 
is notcil and one or niore sections plotted. 
When the zone of deposits is reached a 
layer of earth is removed. The aspect of 
skek'touH and other objects exoosed is 
recorde*! and photographnl and tneir po- 
sition marked. Village nites near mounds 
are prolific in material i I lu.<«t rating the 
life of the fonner o<'cu(>ants. In the 
alluvial tsoil of the prairie staten, wherever 
mounds alM)und Huch sites may l)e lomteil 
by fiounding the earth with an iron ro<l. 
The earth is then strip j)ed off ah in a 
mound, or it may l^e found preferable 
to ex<-avate by "l>enching." 

The top soil of a cave should be 
8earche<l, calcareouH ileposits, if there be 
any, broken up and rejnove<l, an»l the 
underlying noil l)enche«l and thrown 
back, as in a mound. Specimens from 
different levels lielow the datum stakes 
or marks are kept st'parate. \ ^)rclimi- 
nary exploration of the cave floor is w»n)e- 
times made by means of test pits. It will 
be found u.*<ually that the front of a cave 
in the zone of illumination yields most 
material, and it is essential to examine 
the talus outsicle the mouth of a cave if 
any exists. 

The site of an ancient pueblo is first 
searched for surface relics, and the t^me- 
tery is l<H«t»Ml. It is customary to a«<^r- 
tain the Hunts of the cemetery by test 
excavations and to work it by trenches, 
thrf)wing the earth back and carefully 
examining it for small artifacts as the ex- 
cavation progresses. On account of the 
unproductiveness of excavation in rooms 
and the great lal>orand expense required 
to remove the <lebris, no pueblos have 
been thoroughly explorinl. (ienenUly a 
few living rooms and kivas only have 
been investigate*!. 

No indication or object is insignificant. 
In turning up the soil aroun<l ancient 
habitations a decayed fragment of cloth, 
a wtKHien implement, or any relic of or- 
ganic material mav extend knowledge. 
The various offal of d(''bris heai)s, such as 
bones of animals, shells, and see<ls, are 
s«H*ure<l, and an endeavor is ma^Ie to ol>- 
eerve, njllecf, an<l reconl evcrytliing that 
is brought to light. Every site under 



examination demands attention, not 
merely for what it may yield in tangible 
results; the environment, with its biolog- 
ical and geological resources, tf)pograohy, 
and meteorology, re<juires to be stuaied. 
Notes and collections relating to this 
subject add much to the clearness of an 
appreciation of the conditions which 
aiue<l or hami)ered the development of 
cu ture in a given locality. The relation 
of sites one to another, and the grouping 
or separation of sites in a locality, are 
necessary subjects of incjuiry, as are the 
prestnice or absence in a neighborhood of 
springs, trails, shrines. detache<l houses^ 
canals and reservoirs, and jtictographs. 

Somntoloffy. — Human remains are fre- 
quently encotmtere<l in archeologic work, 
and such material is carefully collecte<l, 
every lK)ne l)eing saved if possible. The 
surface «>f hard ground may l)e broken 
with a pick and the excavation continutMl 
with a shovel. As WK>n as anv part of 
the human skeleton is reached, a short 




METHOD OF EXHUMINO A HUMAN SKELETOM. (w. C. MILLs) 



stick, a trowel, and a stiff ])rush are 
use<l for ex|)Osing the hones. Often the 
bones are fragile and should not be lifted 
out until the earth has l>een lr>osened 
around them. Exno.sure to sunlightand 
dry air usually hardens them. The bones 
of ciu-h skeleton should l)e marke<l with 
serial numl>erH, pn'ferably with an ani- 
line pencil, and packed in sotne light, 
elastic nmterial. It is better to |iack 
skulls anart froni the rest of the Inines. 
The collection of somatologi(*al data on 
the living requires familiarity with the 
use of instruments, a knowledge of anat- 
omy and physiology, and some training 
in lal)oratory work. 

Ethm>lotj>i. — In this wide field it is 
neces.«ary tospe<'ialize in order to produce 
effective results. Scx'ial orgiuiization, 
custonjs, language, arts. f«»lklore, and re- 
ligion each demands ade<iuate time and 
the close.<»t attention fi>r its studv. With 
the aid of a manual, like "N'otes and 
Queries," use«l by the Anthropological 
Institute of Great Britain, the imiK)rtant 
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data concerning a tribe may be skett hed, 
giving material of value for roniparalivo 
Httuly aa well as indicatintr nubji-cta to be 
taken up by Bi>fd;ili^t.s. Ethnographic 
objecti) form the bulk of collections. In- 
numerable collectors gather material of 
this kind for various purposes, wittingly 
or unwittingly l>ecoming contributors to 
the advance uf anthn>pology. As a rale, 
howewr, Dtriking objects only are ac- 
i|iiir»'d ill di'siiltory colkn tin^'. Common 
tools, appliaucee. and products do not 
attract the attention they merit 

Tlu' nidst obvious iiiati-riul.s for collec- 
tions amoutf aixjriginal tribes may be 
classed under the following lieadinicB: 
Alhiu tit. ha^ irari HIM and Hpinirtenani'es, 
veH»«el:4 and uten^ili^, clothing, adornment, 
Unnleinents, transportation, mea»<uring 
ana valuing, writing, games and jtastimen, 
music, art, hiuguage, domestic life, social 
life, government, and religion. Physical 
man an<l his surroundings are prime ol»- 
jects of ntudy. 1 olkctiona will comprise 
specimens of implements, clothing;, etc., 
actually or ffirmerly in use, nio<ifls care- 
fully ina<ie, photographs and ilrawin^, 
an i di M<'rii)tion8 of objects, custonis, m- 
stitutions of »o<-icty, laws, Iwliefs, and 
forms of worship. A thorough investiga- 
tion of a single tril»e reiiuires time and 
patience, but the reeult of (>ainstaking 
work in one tribe renders easier the ex- 
amination <if other trilx's. Wherever 
possible, photographs of Indians, front 
and profile views, snonld be taken. Casts 
of fa!ces are desirable, and with a little 
instruction a collector can c^ly make 
them. 

The field collect r - >utfit varies so 
much witli circnniHtauaa and the work 
to be carried on that it is not |>OHsible to 
enuuiorato all tht- articles iitH'<l('<l, yft a 
few tlt»«iderata of general utility may Ihj 
indicated: String and stick tags, twine, 
glue, tissue nawr, coarse muslin, cott<in 
hatting, small lx)xes. pencils, notebooks, 
quadrifle pape i. ( • 1 1 \ e 1 <> ; >es, lu id tape nieas- 
nn» are p«Hcntial. A 5 by 7 raniera w ith 
glat« plaU'.s the most useftd kind, 
tnongn smaller film cameras are more 
convenient. The panonuna camera is 
very useful forextemle<i views or scenery. 
It is advantageous to take a film-develof»- 
ing machine, sinc^e by its means one may 
be mre of results. 

For excavation, long-hatidlt'd sliovels, 
piclu for rough work in liard soil, trow- 
els, a lottg-bladed kntfe, and a whisk 
hnH.iii are surticient. These thiols, except 
trowels and brush, can nearly always be 
procored in the locality where the work 
18 to be carrie<i on. For work in flry, 
dusty oivee, cheese<*loth or sponge aspira- 
tova may be improvised, and acetylene 
lanterns or iK)ckt't <'I«'rtri<- Ii)j:hts u'-xhI to 
furnish smokeless light, though the dii- 



ftiferl light of caudles sometimes givea 
more satistaetory results. 

For work in Komatolofry numerous ac- 
curate instruments are ncedeii. which, 
witli the methotls, render essential a course 
of in^tniction in an antliro]>ologicaI lab- 
oratory. The instruments re<iuire«l are 
sliding caHpera, open caliuers, a wooden 
cf)tnpjL«»s. a wofxlcn standard irraduattnl 
meter, a measuring rmi, and a tajie meas- 
ure. A notebook raled for recording 
data should be i>rovided. 

For casting, dcutul plaster, vaseline or 
other grease, soap, and cheesecloth are 
ne<'essary. 

(V)llections in cthno*lx)tany are readily 
carrie<l on in omnection witn other field 
work. For this purpo?»e one may take 30 
driers, with newspapers for inner sheets, 
l i e driers may l)e strapped to a board 
or between twoltoanlsoi suitable <liiuen- 
sionr-; in camp, stones or other heavv ob- 
jects ))lace<i on the packi^ Inmiso the 
np<'ej*«ary ]irc«^im*. 

Consult llolmesaud Mason, Instructions 
to Ciillectors of Historical and Anthro- 
pological S|>ecimen«, 1?H)2; Mrdlicka, Di- 
rections for Collecting Information and 
S|)e< imtns tor Phvsical Anthr<n>ology, 
1904; Mason (1) Dirw Uons for Cxjllect- 
ing Basketry, 1902, (2) Ethnological Di- 
rections Relative to the Indian Triljes of 
the United States, 1975; Mills, Explora- 
tions of the Gartner Monnd and village 
Site, 1904; Niblaek. Tnslruetions for tak- 
ii^ Paper Molds of luscriptious in Stone. 
Wood, Bronze, etc, IwS; Notes and 
(Queries on Anthro]>olo^'y, IS^MJ; I'en' u Hl r 
and .M(x>rehc!ad, Kxplorations of Jacobs 
Cavern, 1904; Putnam, On Metho<jb of 
Archa^ l r:::( al Kesearch in America, ISSti; 
Thoma« (i i Dirertions for Mound Ex- 
I )1 orations, 1HS4, (2) Mound Explore- 
ti<»ns, 1894: Willoughby, Prehistoric Bur- 
ial I'laces iu Maine, 1898. t5ee iVe«m^ 
Hon of CkiUedions. (w. v.) 

Coloe. Apjmrently tworhtimanhan vil- 
lages, one formerly near the Kincon or at 
( >rt^as, near Santa Barbare, Oal., the 
other near Santa Inez mission. 
Ooloe.— C'jibrUlo (1542) in Smith. Oolec. Doc. Fta., 
ISl. 1867. XoUk.— Tajrlor in Cal. Fanner, May 4. 
10GO. 

Colomino. (1 ) A town placetl by Jef- 
ferys (French Dom. Am., pt. i, map, 134, 
1761) on one of the head streams of Oc- 
mulgt'e r., <ia. i'2) \ town on the w. 
bank of upper Altamaha or St George 
r., Oa. (Gtoefeld, Map of U. 6., 1784). 
Hot 1 1 places were within Huskhogean tw- 
ritory. 

Osier. See AmUmy. 

Coloradaf. A Tepehuane (?) villaee. 
apparently situated s. k. of Moreios, in 
the Bierra' Madre, ». w. Chihuahua, Mex- 
ico. — Lnmbolts, Unknown Mexico^ t, 438, 
1902. 
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Colorado. A White River Ute chief, 
leader in the outbreak of 1879. The 
Ute agent, N. (" M»'« ker, an enthusiast 
who kwlieved tliat he could readilv inure 
the Indians to Ubor, interested nimfielf 
in tlic intfrnal qiiarn-lH of (In trilw' and 
thus iuL-urred the resentment of Colo- 
rado's faction. He removed the ai^ency 
to tlu'ir favorite' piu^turt- land?, but wlien 
he attempted to make a beginning of u>(ri- 
cnltanil operations they stopped the f >low- 
inp by forco. They were hunters ami difl 
not care to lt*am farmin;;. Trooiw nmler 
Ma|. T. T. Thorribuivh w vrv dif^patched 
at the request of Met-kcr. but aft»'r a parley 
the ln<lian» underHtuoil tlmt they would 
not enter the reservation. When they 
npvertlu'li>?w advance<l, Colorado, orColo- 
ruw, m be was popularly culled, led one 
of the parties tnat amb*nfihe<l the com- 
mand and Icilled Thornbur)fh aud many 
of his men on Sept. 29, 1879. Others 
then massacred employee's of tlic a^ienc y 
aud made captives of aome oi the women. 
The TTte head chief, Ouiay, iaduoed the 
Indian^i to cease hostilitica before the 
arrival of reinforcemente. 

Color sTmbeUam. The American Indi- 
ans li.ifl I \tr ri>^ivf and elalwnttr pyatrma 
of aymixtlifiu which was sometimes ex- 
preased by means of color. Perliapa the 



European and Asiatic races have systems 
as elaborate, but they are not generally 
employe<l, and knowledge of them is 
not so well diffused. The aborixinee 
throughout the western continent either 

Sainttnl or tatto<>i'<l their pt-rtionH. In 
etaila they may have been guverne^l to 
pome extent hy individual caprice, hat 
thvrv in pM)d evidence that they usually 
foHow*>d tstablishedand rigidlawsof sym- 
liolism, particularly in ceremonial decora- 
tion. There are n c'Tds of such 8ynd)olic 
decoration among fava)iL' an<l barbarous 
peoples in all fiartfl of the world, and the 
custom of tatt'wiini:, not always devoid of 
symlxilism, reuiain^ among the most civ- 
ilized. The four cardinal pojnts area^* 
bolized bv cOor among many Am^TH'an 
tribes, ami it is prolmble that at foine time 
all had such a symlK)lit«ni. In addition to 
the four horizontal points or regions of the 
universe, three otners were ftometimea 
rccojinired, which may t**riiH <l the ver- 
tical points or regions, namelv*, the upper, 
mSdcDet and lower worlds, it is prot table 
that the synd> •lipiti of tin- vcrti :il rt^ions 
was very extensive, but knowleilge of it 
is meager. The following table shows a 
few of tlu'si' isyFtems of Byml)oli^"ln. Thv 
order in which the regions are place<i is 
that df the Navaho: 



Tribe. 



Authority. 



i Sontti. We«t. k North. Lower. Middle 



I 



Arache (iatm-het. 

Cnerokee Mooney.. 

Chlppc'w* i , Hoff&ian. 

ChtoMwa'i H<iftnuui. 

CieoK (Htsehot. 



Bopll ' Fewkw. 



Utete , GalBchet. 

Kavaliol Hatthewii. 



Black. 
Red... 
White. 
Red... 
White. 



I 



White. 

White. 
White. 



Nnraho 2 HMthewa. 



Black 



Omaha Red... 

Sioux Mlw FloKhcr. Re<l... 

Zufil 1 MnStcveiuun I White. 



.. White 
.. White. 
..! Green. 
..lOreen. 
..| Blue.. 

Red.., 



Red.. 



Blue.. 
Bliu-k . 
Black . 
Rod... 



Zafii2 cru^iDK , White 



Yellow . Blue .... 
Rluck... Blue....! 

Red Black... 

Whit«...iBlMk.:.l 
Black.... Red and | 

....'Yell 



Mne , 



iBlae... 
! Yellow 



Yellow 

Yellow 
Yellow 
Blue ... 



ellow . Black. 



Black.. 
Black.. 



Upper, 



While.. 

Blue ... 
Blue ... 
Yellow 



\V h 1 1 e 
a n d 
hleck. 



All col- 
ors. 

Blue. 



Red... Blue, 



Yellow 



Black... All col- 

ons. 

Black. ..| All coi- M a n y 
om. I cohMW. 



Tliere an* nfcnnnt," of surh .•iyiidMiliHiii 
among thv Wiiun^bago, Oss^e, and other 
tril)e»< which do not give the orientation 
of the different colors. 

Of the two s<-hemeH of color nTonUnl 
for the Navaho the first is a{>plitHl in all 
sonp*, cen'monies, prayers, and legends 
which pertain to the surface of the earth 
or to celestial r^ifins, places of life and 
happiness; the second to songs, etc., 
which refer to the underground world, to 
the regions of danger, death, and wit. h- 
craft, where the goddess of witches aud 
wixards dwells, in regard to other tribes 
wlien- inon- than one ^y^t(>In has been 
reconle<l there is a tendency among stu- 



dtTit*' to attrthnt*' Ihi'J to nn error on the 
^«irl ot narrator or reci»rder, but tl>e Na- 
vabo afford evidence that more than one 
system inny properly exist in the name 
IrilM,' and tult. When the Hopi make 
dry-^Miintings the yellow (north) is first 
drawn, followe<l by green or bUie (west), 
re<l (south), and white (east), in order, 
and the same sequence is observed in 
all cases where colore are employed 
(Fewkes). 

The colors of the cardinal |»oint.>j have 
l»eeniised to convey something more than 
ideas of locality, but which may often 
have Honu' connection in the mind with 
locality. J. Owen Doraey tells us that the 
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elements as conceived in Indian philoBO 
phy, viz, fire, wind, water, iina*earth, 
are anionvr Siouan trilx-.-* HynilMtlized V)y 
the colofH of the cardinal ix)int«; and 
'Ooflhin); relftt«e the aune of the Zofli. 
MooiK y -ay< tliat aiiionj? the Cherokee 
red hignitied Huccetw, triumph; hlue. de- 
feat, trrmbie; black, desth; white, peaee, 
happineHH. In another rMiinei-ti'>ri he 
says: " Red i» a sacred color with all In- 
diana and it osuallv («ytnl>olic of ntn^ngth 
and Huccoss, and for this nnu^on in a fa- 
vorite color in painting the face and luxly 
for the dance or war{>ath and for jiain^ 
in}! tlie war pony, the lance, etc." Like- 
wise black was a aim of mourning and 
white of peace, whue red waa naaally a 
eign of war. 

There iH a symlwlism of »ex among the 
Kavaho that Ih liamni on that of the car- 
dinal points. Where two things some- 
what renemhle each other hnt one is 
larger, nmrc violent, noisy, or robust than 
the other, it in H{>oken of as the male, while 
the smaller, liner, or gentler is spoken of 
as female. Thus the supposedly turbu- 
lent iSan Juan r. is called "male water" 
and the pladd Rio Grande "female wa> 

ter"; an electric storm is calhtl "male 
rain, ' ' a gentle shower ' ' female rain. " 80 
the land v. of the Navaho country, with 
l^ant pnow |M>ak8 and violent winds, is 
regarded ati the "male land." while the 
country to the h., devoid of very .high 
nuMintains and sending forth wann.pMitle 
breezes, is considered the "female land.'* 
For this rea.'^on, among the Xavaho, 
black, the < ol(ir of the \ , belongs to the 
male in all things, and blue, the color of 
tiie s. to the female. Among ttie Arap- 
aho white and yellow are the ceremonial 
colors for male and female n««pe<'tively 
(Kr(H>l)er), while the Hopi associate ml 
and yellow with the male, and white and 
bine or green with the female (Fewkes). 

Many Indian |>ersonal names contain 
words denoting colors, often in relations 
which seem inoongraoiiB to na. It ia 
probable thai theyjeenerally have myetic 
meaningH. 

Implements used in games nsnally have 
different significant tx)Tors. Where there 
are two onposing sides the colors are often 
red and black, as they are in many of onr 
games. Thus in the game of n'iii:i>:, or 
hoop-and-pole, among the Navaho, one of 
thetwolongoticksismarkefl black at the 
base and the other re<l. In their trame 
of kegiii>e the chip to«sed ui> to determine 
which party shall first bine theetmie in 
the nuK'casiti is blackened on one side 
and left unpaiuted on the other. They 
say that this symholizefl night and day, 
and the gjinie it.«elf is bas<»d on a myth of 
the contest of niirhtwith day. Hay is 
conunonly aymboli/nl by red and night 
by black among the Indians. The tio{H 



point their prayer-sticks in preaerfbed 
colors; those for nun are green, for war 

retl. Every knclniia has a prayer-sick 
painted yellow, green, red, white, and 
black, indicative of the cardinal pointa 

(see the table). Hopi gods are also 
assigned special colors — the Sun go<i red, 
the Underworld god black, and the Fire . 
god all colors (Fewke**). Manv tribes 
do not distinsttish by name between 
green and light bine, black and dark 
blue, or white and nnpainteil. (w. m.) 

Coiotlan. (.'lassed byOrozcoy lierraas 
a branch of the Cora division of the Pi- 
man stock inhabiting a n. tributary of the 
Kio (irande de Santiago (Kio C oiotlan), 
l)etween lung. 104° and 105° and aboot 
lat. 22°, Jalb«co, Mexico. The language 
was almost extinct by 1864. Among 
their towns were Comatlan and Apo* 
zolco, at which missions were estab- 
lished by the Spaniards. (r. w. h. ) 
Oeloolaa.— Orozeo y Hcrra, OWf., mu^ 186i. 
Oolotian.— Ibkl.. 59. 'iHO. 'JKJ. 

Colambiant. .\pplie<l bv Bancroft ( Nat. 
Races, 1, 150. 1882) to the Indians of v. 
w. America awellinir between lat 42* and 
and stated by him to Im> synonymous 
with the Nootka-Columbians of Scouler 
and others. The term Ootombians, how- 
ever, is evidently brmi.ler in it*i scope, as 
it includes all the tril>es w. of the Kock- 
ies from the Skittagetan group, in the n., 
to the s. boundary of ( )regon, while Scou- 
ler's term comprises a group of langiiages 
extending from tlu> mouth of Salmon r. 
to the s. of Cohmibia r.. now known tO 
Ix^long to several linguistic stocks. 

Colville. \ division of Saliah between 
Kettle falls and Spokane r., E. Wash.; 
said l>y (iibbs to have been one of the 
largest of the Salish tribes. Lewis and 
Clark estimated their number at 2,500, 
in l.'iO hour's, in 1806. There were 321 
under the Col ville agency in I'.m)4. 

Bftaket People.— Halo in U. s'. E.X[.l K.xp<><l.. iv. 
444, IH^r.. Cauldron*.— Sim-t, L«-tt«n.. ST. IsU. 
Oliaudiere. Cox. ("nhinihia U . I. l>y. isai. C)iu«.l- 
p«v«. — Kuiu', Waiui. in N. Am., 309. IH-MJ. Coll- 
Tille. — l)nrt Os'l i in S(h(>>l<-mft, Ind. Trities*. 
III. ls.'v;. Colvillr. — Ijim- in Inil. AfT, Hop.. 
15y. Ifv'iO. CoTille*.— .<t< ven>* ils-V.) in H. R. Dot-. 
48. 34th CoHK., 1*1 scsk.. A. l>:>i\. 0«a> dM 
C)utndi«ra«.— Duflot de Mofnus. orovon, n, 335, 
1K44. HoAlpaia.— IVtitot, Autoiir du Ijic de» Es- 
claves. 3<f>2. \>m. Kettle F&IU.— I'arkor. Journal. 
29S, 1S40. Kettle Indiaiu.— Cox. Columbia K.. 
II. l.W, IWl. Kyoptle'nik.— < tiimil.( rliiin.Mth Rep. 
(in N. \V. TritK- (if Cmi , ^ i -v^.; ' i^-tiplo of the 
falls': Kutfinu iiniin' Lei Chaudieree. — < «ix.op. 
clt., 1, S-V*. ftuarlpi. Ki JUM' )n .'^tunfonl, Com- 
l>fn<l.. .VK*. 1H7S. ftuiarlm. — IImU- in I'. S. K\pl. 
Kxpol ,|V, 444, ]'^^'■> Salixujrilp. < .nl'-i lii i. .M-^ . 

H. -A. K. (OkinairHn luitntM. 8cliroo-ypl-pi. — Ste 
\enf in Iti>l AlT. itt p , i> l^.""*! 8chwo-rel-pi.— 
Ibid.,44.V Sohwoyelpi. — (iilihs in I'ac H K. Hei'.. 

I, 413, IWS. Shuyelpew.— Snu'f (1"^6'.0 In H. K. 
Ex. Doc. 6.\ 36th Vouf., 1st »es« , lil. Shuy- 
elphl.— .'^mt't. OroKon Miw.. lO. IsVI. Shuy- 
elpi.— Snitt, Iyeltor>. 2ia. 1M3. Shwoi-el-ni. -.Ste- 
vens, Rep. on rnr. R. R.. iWM. Sia-wWyelp- 
pe-tPttk.— Rnw. Advpntures, 290. 1^9. BiT«lp«.— 
WilMD in Jour. Ethiinl. 800. Ix)nd., 292, 1866. 
■kafal-Mi.— Maynp. Brit. Col., 296. 1861. ftiqr- 
ApL-^lnhet, MS.. B. A. E. (noalted by other 
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SallKh tribes). Boay^i.— Hale In U. 8. Ezpl. 
Exp<-<1.. VI, 2Cft. 1H46. tfouAw-a-toth.— Suc'kk'v in 
I'm: K. R. Rep., i. 300. 1K.V>. Boueer-yer-pe.— Ibid. 
Squiaelpi.— I^ne ill Ind. AiT. Rop.. Vi^. IN-'H). 
Sweielpa. — Wil.nnn in Jour. EthnoK.Soc. lAinA.'JVI. 
iMKi 8wi-«l-pr««.— R(w<8ln ln<l. AfT. Rep.,'J:i. ixTo. 
Whe-el-po.— Ia'W is nnd Clttfk. ExtHKl., I, map. 
IHH. wbe-cl-poo.— McVic-kar, Exped. Ix'winand 
<'lark. II. 3K'>. 

Comae. A fonner Pima ranrheria, vis- 

heii by Kino and Mangt* in lt)i^>; Hituat4.>d 

on the Rio (lila. '.\ leai^uen (milen?) below 

thi» month of Salt r., t*. Ariz. 

8. Bartolomc Comae.— MnnKt' <» I><>c. Hi^t. Mex.. 
4th I. 30»;, IKTiC. 

Comachica. A Calnna village on the s. 
w. (■oa>'t of Florida, alK>ut 1570. — Fonta- 
neda Memoir (ca. 1575), Smith trannl., 
19, 1H54. 

Comanche. One of the Houthern tribes of 
the Shophonean Btook. and the onlyoneof 
that group living entirely on the plains. 
Their language and traditionH hIiow that 
they are a comparatively nvent offuhoot 
from the ShoHMoni of Wyoming, lM»th 
tril)eH Hueaking practically the Bame dia- 
lect and. until very recently, keeping up 
conptant and friendly communication. 
Within the traditionary iK'rio4l the 2 tr'\\)ee 
\'ive*\ a<ljacvnt to each other in h. Wyom- 
ing, nince which time the Shoshoni have 
\)wn l)eaten l>ack into the mountaiuK by 
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the Sioux ana other prairie irilx'S, while 
the Comanche have l)een driven f<teadily 
aouthward l)y the name pretBure. In 
this K>utherly migration the IVnateka 
tH'em to have preee*le<l the reft of the 
trilie. The Kiowa nay that when they 
themnelvef" move<l Houtlnvard from the 
Black-hill8 ri*gion, tht; ArkunHa.s waM the 
s. Iwundary of the Comanche. 



In 1719 the Comanche are mentioned 
under their Siouan name of I'adonc<a as 
living in what now Ih w. KanraK. It must 
Ih' rememlwrtHl that fnmi 5(X1 to 800 ni. 
viOi* an ordinary range for a j>rairie tril)e 
and that the Comanche were e<iuallv at 
home on the Platte and in the liolson 
de Mapimi of Chihuahua. Ah late an 
1805 the North Platte wiw still known an 




COMANCHE VDOMAN 

Padouca fork. At that time they roamed 
over the country alxnit the heac^H of the 
.\rkanh>a8, Re<l, Trinitv, and Brazos n«., 
in Colorado, Kansaa, Oklahoma, and Tex- 
as. For nearly 2 centuries they were at 
war with the Spanianls of Mexico and 
extende<l their raids far down into l)u- 
rango. They were frit'iidly to the Amer- 
icans generally, but iH^-ame bitter ene- 
mies of the Tcxans, by whom they were 
di>'iM>s.«es*«ed(if theirliCHt huntiuggrounds, 
and carrie«l on a relentless war against 
theiu for nearly 40 years. They have 
l>een close confe<lerate8 of the Kiowa 
sin«v al)out 17t>5. In 18.'i5 they made 
their Hrst treaty with the (iovemment, 
and by the treaty of Me<licine Lodge in 
1S67 agreed to go on their assigned 
rtwervation l)etween Washita and Red 
rs., 8. w. Okla. ; but it was not until 
after the lai<t outbreak of the ."outhem 
prairie trilK's in 1874-75 that they an«i 
their allies, the Kiowa and Ajiache, tinally 
settle*! on it. They were probably never 
a large tril)e, although supjK>se<l to iH'jKjp- 
ulous on account of their wide range. 
Within the liu^t .M) years thev have lieen 
terribly wasted by war an«l disease. They 
numl)ere<l 1,400 in UKH, attached to the 
Kiowa agency, Okla. 
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The Comanche were nomad buffalo 
hunters, oonetantly on the move, cultiva- 
ting little from tne ground, and living 
inslcin tipiH. They wi-n* long noted the 
finest horsemen oi tlie plaim} and )x)re a 
repatation for daeh and coaraire. They 
have a high twuw of h<'ii..r and hold 
themaelvee superior to the other tribes 
with which they are associated. In per- 
son they are well built and rather corpu- 
lent. Their language ik the trade lan- 
guage of the region and i8 uiore or lem 
underftofKl by all the neiglilK)ring trilK'S. 
It is sonorous and tiow ing, ita chief char- 
acterirtic being a n)lling r. The Ian* 
goage han wveral diaI*'<'tH. 

The gentile nysteni HeeniH to be uuKnown 
among t he ( 'oi'uanche. They have, or still 
riMnemlxT, 1 2recognis5eddi visions or Iwinds 
and may have haa others in fonner tiniej*. 
Of these all but 5 are iirat tieally extinct. 
The Kwahari and Penateka are' the moet 
important. Following, in alphab^c or- 
<ler, is the complete list jih given by their 
leading chiefs: Det^^anayuka or Nokoni; 
IMtrakana, Wldyu, Yapa, or Yamparika; 
Kewatsana; Kotsai; Kotsuteka; Kwahari 
or Kwahadi; MoUsai: I'agatHu; I'enateka 
orPenande; Pbhoi (adopte<l Shonhoni); 
Taninia; Tenawa or Tenahwit; Wmiili. 
In addition to these the following have 
al.**olM'en mentiontnl liy writery aj^Conian- 
che divisions: <Jnage-johe, Ketahto, 
Kwa$*hi, Muvinalwre, Naunieui, I'arkee- 
naum. Gee Dolame. (j-m. ) 

Allebome.— Ix'wIk and Clark, Diwov., 39. 1^ (wi 
vallcil by tlie French; nee AV-mo-tm, below i. 
BOd BMkte.— Long. Exped. Rocky Mtii.. I, 156, 
ua. W^maeOt^—UooDej in Utb Rep. B. A. 
E., too, 18M (Kiowa name: 'rpptile people*, 
'snake men'). Oadoaea.— Domeneoh, Dcsertu N. 
Am., II, 100, I860 (misprint of )'hi1i>iu-h). Camaa- 
ate.— nke, Truv.. .xiv, 2H, noto, Isll. Oamaa- 
•teas.— PUcbor in .^t-n. Doc. 19S, 25th Cong.. 2d 
MM., 28, 1838. Camaxaates.— None, Rep. to Sec. 
War, W7, 1822. Aa'^lte.—Hayden, RtbnoR. and 
PbDol. Mo. Val., S2B. IMS ('haviiiK many horMw ': 
Arnpaho name). Oatunnebea. — Iji Uarpv (1719) in 
Maixry, De<-.. VI, 289, INKti. Oauaonetae.— BcttU- 
rain, ibid. Oaw-maiaah.— GcImiw. ShnahoDay 
V(H>ab., 8, IMS (Shmhoni Duiiu'). Ceaxaalaa. — 
I^-alante (177fi) tni»u|U(>t<>4l l>y Harry In Simpwon, 

Kxplor. HcroKS I'Uh, 49:\ 1.h7«;. Cintu-aluka 

Corliss. DaonUh MS. vtxul. . H. A. E.. KXi, 1H74 
(Teton namft. Oomancet.— SclKolimft. IVrn. 
Mrm . »V.1), 1H.M. Comaacha. — Harrt-irft. Oji-ada, 
Hpp.. '.», \KV2. Comancheea. — AlM'Tt in Kmory, 
Kwon., 470. IHJH. Oomanchero. — firinK, <"omm. 
Pniirirf. IKH (.'«pHni>-tt funn >. Comanche*. — 
Sanrhrx MT'.T) in I)... , Hist. .M.'X . Itli h., i, HS, 
1856. Comanthos. - 1 avlor ill ( al. Fanner. A|>r. 
10, Comandri. — Maxiinilian, Tra v., .SIi>. IMH. 

Comandus. — Al-xT"', Hi»l .Icsii'-, I, 'XU\, 

Com&nihinia. i'.Miirki . Minpiiw nf Ari/., 
n>>. 1^^ I 111 ■[pj nalin - > , Comantz. - i ■ ri kiir. < 'unini. 
I'rair;< s, ii. ;n. l^U 1 1 intuuu tu- j.ninutn iiitiun t. 
Comauch. — Morsf, lU-p. li> Srf. War, :i7t. l^'^i 
(mist.rint I. Cumanche. — l><x'. of VJii iinotAt] l>v 
BandilitTin Arch. In-i l ap . v, IKl, 1H««. Cumaa- 
da*.— Ixiiu'. KxjmmI, to llix ky Ml.«., l. Ali*. 1.^23. 
Oumerhet. I < riiit'rlinrii in Ma^- Hi-t.('oll., ii, 
29.lHr.'. Da t»e-a".— <.at>« li. l, MS , H A. K. (Ki- 
owa Apaclif iiiimci. Oyai'-ko. — M<Hnu'y in 14th 
K< p H A I" , 104:?. isW.i ("ncrnii- : K inua name). 
Idahi. - llml. Kinwa .Vpai hc nmni tad^ — 
U<xlge, lieia note.«, B. A. E., 1»U5 (Jicarilla name). 



U-maa'-toi.— Dorser. MS. Riloxl Dirt.. B. A. E.. 
1892 (Biloxi name). Kaumainah.— Burton, City 
of Salntii. T."), note. iHtil. Xelaaaouohaa.— JefTcryK. 
Am. .Atlas, map 1776 (pmbably the name). 
Komantau.— Ind. AlT. K. p , 2i><. Is77. KomaU.— 
ti n Kate. |{<-i/( ii in N. Am., l.w'> i I'te formi. 
Ku-man-i-a-kwe.— ru-hitiK. infn. (Zufli 
form). La Paddo. — Ix-wi." an<l Clark, Dincov.. tJ4. 
IKini (French name: of. La /'toj/M, below). La 
Plaia.— Look, Kxptnl. Rocky Mtii.. I. 155, 1823 
(Fretifh tradersi' name; perbapa corrupted from 
T<^te I'eUi> ). La Play.— Lewisand Clark. Diacov.. 
I7,i806w Xanoyaa.— LewtaandClark.Tmv.,m. 
180l». lafii'Ua.>-aatKliet,]fS..B.A.B.(Fawiiee 
name). !• Playa,— Lewli and Clark. DIaoov., 17, 
1808. I«8 K aaaa.— Bolloort tn Jour. Elhnol. 8oe. 
Lond., II, 265, 1850 (Mexican name). Mob^.— 
Hodge, Held n«itcs«. B. A. E., 1896 (laleta name). 
Mabaaa.— Ibid. (Taui* namei. Kemeaoon. — Ltiwia 
and Clark, IMseov., 39. I>i0« (Mfo Xe'-tno-iin. be- 
low). Ha''lani.— M<M>ney in 14th Rep. B. A. E.. 
1043,189G(Navaho name: 'manya]leiu.'or 'many 
enemiea'; collective term for plalna trittea). 
Va'aita.— Ibid. (Kichol name). irar*a-tah«— 
NeiirhtMm In Sehoolemit, Ind. Tribea. ii, IM, 188S 

iWooo naae). Vatia'.— Hooney In 14tb Rep. 
1. A. B., lOM, MM (WJehlta tunae: 'aaokaa,' i. e. 
•enemlca* or 'dandleal'. WmuL-SetMAendt, 
Ind. Tribes, ii, la, 18«L Va^-«L~Ibld., i, 518, 
1851. Vaaaaaa.— ten Kate. Reiien N. Am., «. 18» 
(Navaboname: 'richoaea'). Bamaiiaia — Hcber. 
merboro In Maao. Hlat. Coll.. 2d a, ll, 38. 1812 

Ste Jfe'-ma-ain, below). Wtu»* ai.— Oataebet, 
8.. B. A. £. (own name). Vaariaaaa.— Brown, 
Wcat Gob., 218. 1817. HenMiaiii.— .\m. State 
I'apen, l v, 716. 1882. Ilamoaaa. — U- w irt and Clark. 
DiNcov., 23, 1806. Ba'-me-ain.— Ibid., 29 (given aa 
their own name; rove with Kiowa, Kiowa 
Apache, and othcm at heads of Platte and Chey- 
enne rrt.; apparently a misprint of Neme'ne or 
NimOnini. the (^unaru he name for themselvw). 
Neuoitain.— OriL'. .hair. Lewis and (^lark. vt. 102, 
PJ05. Naum.— hid. AfT. Rep., Iti6. 1859 (own 
name). Ne'-uma. — Bii.Hrhmann (IH.'>9) ipioted by 
Oalocbet, Kaiankawa Inda., 33, 1 891 . M«'.«m.— 
IMd. WnifclWi-"4«n Kate, Reizen in N. Am., 
382, 1885 (own name: 'people of people'). Vi- 
mi-on-ain.— Orig. Jour. Lowla and Clark, vi. 102, 
1M6. BiSMb-Holbnan in Prou. Aai. Phllm. 
8oo..XXlll4Mi0il8B8(ewniianM). Waaaii Bebool- 
emit, Ind. Tribes, vi. 84. 1857. ]l4te-«ab.-Qat- 
achet, MB., B. A. E. (Wichiu name: 'anakca,' 
'encmit»'). Ho-taw.— Man>y. Explor. Bed R., 
273. 1H,>4 (Wichita namoi. Hiiouu— Hooney In 
I4lh Rep. B. A. £., 1013, 1896 (own name: 
•people'). Padaaua.— fycwiaond Clark. Trav.. 39. 
1807 (misprint), jadaaka. —Horsey, MS., B. A. 
E.. 1878 (Omaha Hn<l I'onka name). Padawa.— 
Perrin du Ijiv, Vov. I.M., 2t)l, 1805. Padducaa.— 
Pike, Trav.. 347, 1811. Fadokaa.— Fabry (1741 ) in 
MarKry, Dec, vi, 47'>. l^tw. Padoaoaa. — Bmeken- 
ridtce, VieWH of I.a.. 80. 181.V PadooMa.— Morne. 
N. Am., map. 177«. Padoo. — ftrijf. Jour. Lewin 
and Clark, vi, 108, i'.«»5 (rtuiailian French "nick- 
name" K Padoucaha.— Hut( liins ( 17<V1 1 (pioted by 
.^c h(H.lrraft. Itnl.TrilH-M. iil,5.'>7, isVi. Padoucaa.— 
l)e 1 Ifilc, inap, 1712 (Siouan tmnie; (MThap-* a 
conrrHi iinn uf I'cnateka. — Moonevi. Padoucee. — 
McKenney and Hall. Ind. Trilx'«. Ill, HJ. IH.Vl. 
Fadouciea. — OriK. Jour. Lewis and Clark, vi. 1(J8, 
190.V Paduca.— ('larkc in Jonr. .\ntlirop ln»t..iv, 
l.VJ, 1S7.S. Faducaha, — Kin)f«lev .--laiiil Nat Hixt., 
pt. ('.. Wi, W'^t. Paducaa.— JetTcry-.. I'r Ii.mi Am., 
pt 1. map. 17fil. Paduka. — ItorfK-v . , H .\ K., 
Iv^J < Kan^a name i. Faduka. — Ilcrva^. Idea deli' 
I niv . ,\vn. 90, 17hi Pah -to-calit.— Butler in H. 
K. Kx. Doc. 7fi. '-~<th ( (.Uk' . 2il -es^ . f,. 1.M7. Paa- 
aloja.— .McKenney ami Hall. Iml. Trilx s, ni. M. 
W>. Pandora. — BomllihH, Star in the Wi^t, 128, 
l-'lti. Pandouoa. — ( a-'in Si hi loUTaft, Ind. Trilu-s, 
111, .1%, 1K.V5. Paneloga — l>'.ii,iy (Uv*<7i in Shea. 
Mi**. Valley, -'•-•2, Is-'J • nmt.ahly the Nimc; there 
are many ini«-priiit- hiki ih ri\ ati vc- nf thi<* word, 
all iifohahly tH iiit I ran ahli- tn thi** source). 
Panelofo. — H.-mli ii Kihiio^,- ainl I'hilol. Mo. Val.. 
•ItXl, 1N>2. Pan. io/.i —ihiil., ;ijt, 1 fri>!i> Douay, 1»>87: 
misprint). Panetoca.— Uarris. Culi. Voy. and 
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Trav.. I. map. 886, 1705. FuMtoaka.— La HcNitan, 

New V'oy., l, 130. ITOn. P»aonoM.— Perkins and 
Peck. Ann. of West,«69. IHW. PaoduoM.— Alcedo, 
Dice. GeoR.. II. 630. 1787. Par-too-ku.— Neighbors 
In 8ch(M>l( raft, Ind. Tribes, ii. \2C>, IH.V2. Pa-too'- 

R, — David St Cyr, inf'n (WinnebnKo niiiiif). 
•tM'-i|i-j&.— Ibid. Patoiiea.— barciH, Eiisayo, 
29«, 17-'U Pa-tOh-kil.— GravM>n. M8. vocab.. A. A. 
E. 1NH.'> (Cix'ek name). Pa'-tu-k4.— Dofwy, 
Kwapa MS. vfK-ab.. B. A. E.. 1891 (QtiapAW 
iiHim-). Pa»uki.— Ih)nM'y, MS. B. A. E.. 1H83 
(OsHKe name). Pajunke.— Ibid., IKHl iIowh. Oto. 
and Mifwouri iiniiii i. Peducat. — IV-rrin du Lac, 
V<iv., 22.'..' 1H05. Pen loca.— Sht-M. IVfialiMOl, 21, 
iKiU'. 1 wi. Sinko,— M<M)ney in Uth Hi-p. H. A. E., 
1043. IS^ (dbiuilcte Kiowa name). Sau'hto. — 
Ibid. (Caddo name). 8au'-tux.— ten Kalv, Syno- 
nymic. 10. 1884 (Caddo name). Belakampom.— 
Gatarhet, Comeerudo MS.. B. A. E. (Comwnulo 
name for all warlike tribea,eq>ecl«l)y the Coman- 
che). SUsUniwotaftaa— 4M Kate, Reiien In 
N. Am.. fMil, IKKS (Cheyenne name: *«nake peo- 
ple'). Shliluno'wIU-Itaainw'.— Mooney in 14th 
Rep. B. A. £., loa, ISM (Cheyenne name: ■ snake 
people'). IU'aUb6««»>kitii'Mo.-Mo(mey.lDrn. 
IMk (eurrect Chevenne name). Snake lodiaaa.— 
Brac-kenridge, ViewB of Im., 80, 1815 (see also 
under Jrtan). Bow-a-to.— KeiKhbora in ScllOOl< 
croft, Ind. Tribei*. ii. 126. 1862 (Caddo name). 
TtU Ptlaa.-.MrKmey In Mth Rep. B. A. E.. Vm. 
1896 (French iruder*' name. "The identiflcatiuu 
la doubtful, aft tiu- Cnmnnehe cut their hair only 
when mouminK" ). T«tet pd^— Perrln du Lac, 
Voy., -Jfil. IHa^. Yampah.— Stuart. Montana, 26, 
I860 iSlioNlioni name). Ta'mpaiai. — .Mouner In 
14th Kep. n. A. E.. lois, 1896 ^sho^iioui nama: 
'yanpa people,' or 'yamita eaters'; of. Obw> 
«Mi^. above). 'TimMdrl'kaai.-Ibid. 

Owna|qaid». A former Papaf^ nuiche- 
ria visited by Kino and Mange in 1701; 
flituaUKl in n. w. Sonora, Mexico, on the 
Rio 8ala(lo, 10 m. below Sonoita. 

jLBaBeiata.-BancnilV Mo.Mex.8t«tM, I,«»|18S1 
0Mna4aidain.-Ktno(170l) In Doc. HM. Max., 4th 

•.. I. 328. 18.%. 

(N>marchdQt. A fornier .Maricopa ran- 
rheria on the Kio (iila, s. Ariz ; visite<l 
by Father 8edelmair in 1744.— Bancroft, 
Ari«. and N. Mex., 366, 1889. 

Comanuta. .\ former Polmipuri ran- 
cheria visited by Father Kino about 1697; 
ntnated on the Rio Ban Pedro, 8. Ariz., 
between its mouth and the jiniction of 
Aravaipa cr. — Bemal (1697) quoted by 
Bancroft, Aris. and N. Mex., 356, 1989. 

Comatlan. .\ former pueMo of the Co- 
lotlan division of the Cora and the seat 
of a niiaston; situated on the Rio Colo- 
tlan, lat. 21° '>(>'. long. 104° W, .Talinco, 
Mexico. — Orozco y Berra, (ieog., 280, 
1864. 

Combahee. A nniall triU- formerly liv- 
ing on Combahee r. , 8. C. Little ia known 
of its history, as it early became extinct. 

8« e River?, Hist. S. C, 9i, 1R74. 

Comoomly. A Chinook chief. He re- 
ceived the Lewis and Claris expedition 
hospitably when it ernerj.'e<l at the mouth 
ot Columbia r. iu 18U5, and when the 
Astor expe<iition arrived to take po BDOS 
fiion of the country for the United States 
he cultivated <'lose friendship with tlie 
pioneerv, giving hiB daughter as wife to 
Duncan M'I)onpal, the Canadian who 
was ut their head. Yet he was probably 
an aooompUoe in a plot to massacre the 



frarrison and seise the stores. When a 

British nliiparrived in 1812 to capture the 
fort at Astoria, he offered to tight the 
enemy, with 800 warriors at his back. 
Tlie .Viiiericun a<rcnti^, however, had al- 
ready made a i>eaceful transfer by bargain 
and sale, and frifts and promiHefl from the 
new owners inime<liatefv made him their 
friend (Bancroft, N. Coa*<t; Irving, 
Antoria). Writing in Aug., 1H44, Father 
De Smet (Chittenden and Richardson, 
0e Sniet. ii, 443, 19()5) states that in the 
days of ois glory Comcomly on his visita 
to V ancon ver wotd<l be preceded by liOO 
slaves, "and he u.'Je<l to carpet the groimd 
that he had to traverse, from the main 
entrance of the fort to the ^vemor*8 
door, several hundred feet, with beaver 
and otter skins." 

Oomeerado ( ' eaters uf raw meat ' ) . Cue 
of the few tribes of theCoahailtecan fam- 

ilv that have been identified. The sur- 
viving remnant was visited in 1886 by 
Gatschet, who fonnd only 8 or 10 old per- 
son.-J who could sjM'ak the dialect, living 
on the s. side of the Kio iirande, 2 of 
them at Las Prietas, Ooahuila. (^rozco 
y Berra (( ieo^., 2<K^, map, 1864) placed 
them in Tamaulipas, Mexico, in the 
vicinity of the Tedexeftos. They appear 
to have b4H>n known in later times as 
Carrizos, q. v. 

Ett^k jpakai payap.— (iiiLMclu't. (XnDMCrado MS . 
B. A. E. (^'Inaians eaters raw'). Mfoa araa- 
gu^.— Ibid. (=>' Indiana frf this looau^': Oolo> 

nam name). 

Comeya. Apparently a collective name 
indefinitely applied to the Yuman tribes 
from San Dietro eastward to the lower Rio 
CoIora<lo. By many authors it has been 
assumed to besy nony moiu with Di«^uefio, 
which donbtless it was in part Jnst what 
frilx's it incIudtMl can not now l)e told, but 
the term is here applied only to interior 
tribes, the Diefnieflo about 8an Diego be- 
iuir excluded. ('"Nril. ) When vifi- 

ite<l by .-Vn/.a, (iartv.^, an<l Font, in 1776, 
the "Quemavii" w ore sandals of maguey 
fiber and descended from their own ter- 
ritorv (which began at the mountains, in 
lat. .33° 08', some 100 m. to the n. w. of 
the month of New r. iti v. k. Lower Cali- 
fornia, and extended a.s far as San Dii'go) 
to eat calabashes and other fruits of the 
river. They were descrilxMl as "very 
dirty, on a(x;ount of the much mezcal 
they eat; their idiom is foreign to those 
of the river" (Garc<!^8, Diary, 1775, 165, 
197, et MH]., 1900). Thev were also vis- 
ited in 1H2»3 bv Lieut. Ilardv iTrav. in 
Mex., 368-372, 1829), who found them on 
the Colorado just above the month of the 
Gila, and wlm descrilH'd them, under the 
nam(> Axua ( which, hesays, is their tribal 
name), as beingvery nnmeroosand filthy 
in their habits; to overconu' vermin they 
coated their hair with mud, with which 
they also painted their bodiee, and "on 
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a hot day it is by no means nnooromon 

to see tneui woltcrin^' in tlu> iinui like 
pigs. " Thev were of iiiedium stature, and 
were regarded by Hardy as ezoeflmvely 
|X)r»r, havinp: no aniinalH excopt foxen, of 
which ttiey had a few skiiiB. The drettts 
of the women in summer was a short 
bark skirt; th»^ nicn appear to ]\ave been 
practically without clothing during this 
season. Both Hexespiactiseil facial paiiit- 
inpr, from which they were likened to the 
cobra <le c«pollo. he practice of i^elling 
children weemed to have l^een common. 
Their Hubeistence was fish, fruita, vege- 
tables, and the needs of grass, and many 
of the tribe were said to have l)een 
dreadfully scorbutic. Their weapons 
were bows, arrows, a few lances, and a 
short clnl» like a routid mallet. Whipple 
described the Comeya in 1649 (iSchool- 
eraft, Ind. Tribes, ii, 116, 1852) as occupy- 
in<: the banks of New r., near Salt f Sal ton) 
lake, and as distinguishable from the 
Onchan ( Yuma) " by an oval contour of 
the face." The names of but few ('<>- 
meya bands or rancheriius are known. 
These are Hamechuwa, 1 latawa, Hepow- 
woo, Itaywiy, Quathlmetha. 

f n. W. H. K. W. H. ) 
Axua. — iliinly, Tmv. in Mi-xiCo. litw, I'^j'.i ml-o 
A-XiiHi. Camilya. — Koiirkc in .Iniir. .\m, K<ilk- 
litre. 11. 17»j, 1^^^9 ipr<»liablv thf ^iinx i. Co-mai- 
ykh. Whipple in I'hc. K. R.'R«?j.., in. pi.:<, U,. 1H.V.. 
Comed£i.—rro<>»x«l. Seven Yean*' Tmvels.oll. liVW. 
Comeya.— Bartlett. I'em. Narr., n. 7, 18M. Oo-mo- 
yah.— Whipple (1H49) in 8chcx>lcraft, Ind. TriheN, 
II, 116, 1852. Oomeyits.— Whipple. Pu<-. R. R. Rep., 
in. pt. a, 14, map, IMS. OooMfe4— Whipple. 
Exped. 8«n IMmio to tha Colonulo. 2S, UU. l0»- 
aw^— Wbipple iltlS) In Sebooicnifl, op. dt 

(Pltnanani«ofOoaieyaaiidOleKn«flo). ftuBia- 
akkwt.— Krodwr. Inf'n. iwe T«' foreign Kunia,' 
1 e., foreini Dlegueflm; ]fofaav« name for 
Yuman Inda. near head of jcolf, who are not 

Diefftiefiiifi; cf. Axua, above). iTaw Biver In- 
dians.— Heintzelman in H. R. Ex. Doc. 76. S4th 
ConK. 8d Kw.. .S3. IW (Ynm. or). Qaathl- 
met-lia.— Thonmn. Yuma MS. vocab.. B. A. E., 1868 
(on New r.). (la«nay£.— <jarc<'"> ( 177r>-"<Vi . Diary, 
im. 4'iO, 1900. Berranoa.— Ilii<l., 1% Tom. — 
Heintzeltnan. op. eil., 42 (or New Idvi-r Indians; 
cf. l'-Hin O'-otam, above**. 

Comlakin ( (^imir^iiKn). A Salish tril)e 
speaking the Cowiehan dialert and in- 
bM)iting part of Cowiehan valley, 8. B. 
Vancouver id.; pop. (57 in 1?>04. 
Comea-kia.— fan. Ind. Aff., 269. 1K89. CooiialMB.— 
WhyuifK>r. .Vla^lca. r>2, 1H('>9. Oomiakin.— Cail.Ind. 
Aff.. 417, 1H*J.H. Ko-ae-a kua.— Ibid., U80, 814b 
XumVMMk.—lkM, MS.. B. A. E.. ISSi. 

Conitrs. Mentioned with Ban Felipe 

by Onate in 1598 (Doc. Int^d., xvi. 114, 
1871) as a pueblo of the "CaHtixe^," 
whicb is identified with Katisbtya, the 
aboriginal name of the inliahitants of San 
Felipe (q. v.)^ and^ evidently through 
misunderstanding, tnven alsoas a "Trios" 
village. The name, according to Bando- 
lier (Arch. Intit. Papers, iv, 1H9, 1892), it* 
ft corruption or misprint of Tamita, the 
name of the me«a at the baf>e of which 
San Felipe $^toud, and not of the settle- 
ment itBslt 



GonuBsros. Evidmioee of widespread 

commerce and rude iiie<lia of excnange 
in North Aroerioi are found in ancient 
shell-heaps, monndfi, antl graves, the o1> 
ject.s having pii.«8ed from liand to hand 
often many times. Overland, this traile 
was done on foot, the only domestic ani- 
mal for long-ilistance tran.Mport^ition l)eing 
the dog, UHetl an a pack l)eaHt an<l for the 
travoiei and the sled. In this respect the 
nortli temperate zone of America was in 
marvelous contract with the t*amu lati- 
tudes of the Oil! WorM, where most of 
the eomuiercial animals originated. 

The deficiency in the means of land 
commerce was made ui> by the waters. 
Natural condition.^ in tlie section of the 
New World ah »ng the Arctic circle and 
on Hudson hay, continut)Usl y inhabited 
by the homogeneous Eskimo, in the inlets 
of the Atlantic coast, in the neighboring 
(^ariblH'an area, and in the an.'hii)elagoe8 
of British Columbia and s. k. Alaska, en- 
ooursced and developed excellent water 
craft Tor coninierce. Better ptill by far 
for tile trader were the fn*«h-water rivers, 
navigable for canoes, of the Yukon-Mac- 
kenzie, St I.jiwrence, Atlantic, Mif^sipsippi, 
and Columbia system.**, in which neigh- 
iKtring waters are connet^ted for traffic 
b^ easy portages, a condition contrasting 
with that of Siberia, whose great rivers all 
end in frozen tundras and arctic wastes. 

The North American continent is 
divided into ctiltnre areas in a way con- 
ducive to jirimitivr cniinnerce. Certain 
resources of particular areas were in uni- 
versal demand, such as copper, jade, 
soapstone, ol)sidian, mica, paint st/^nes, 
ana shells for decoration and money, as 
dentalium, •abalone, conns, olivellB, and 
dam shells. 

The Eskimo^ to whom the Arctic area 
belonged, earned on extensive commerce 
among them-oelvcnj and with the western 
Athapascan triU'H and the Algonquian 
tribes to the e. They knew where soaj>- 
stone for lamps, jade fiir blades, and drift- 
wo«-hI for sleilH and harpoons could Ik; 
found, and use<l them for traffic. They 
live<l Ixn'ond the timl)er line; hence the 
Athapascans brought vessels of wood and 
baskets to trade with th«ii fqr oil and 
other arctic products. 

The Mackenrie- Yukon tribes were in 
the lands nf the reindeer and of soft fur- 
bearing animals. These they traded in 
every direction for supplies to satisfy 
their needs (see Fur trade). The Rus- 
sians in Alaska and the Hudson's Bay 
Go. stimulated them to the utmost and 
taiiL'ht theni new means of capture, In- 
chiding the use of firearms. Remnants 
of Iroquois bands that were emploved in 
the fur trade have been found on ^tainy 
lake, on Ke<i and Saskatchewan rs., 
even as bu> n. as the Polar sea and as 
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far w . m the 8iki;ika oi the plains and the 
Takulli of British (^hunbia (Havard in 
SmithHon. Rep., 31H, 1879; Chainlierlain 
in Auj. Anthrop., vi,459, 1904; Morii-e, N, 
Int. Brit. Col., Uh>4. ) See Vaxighmwagn. 

The Athiiitii from Labrador to 

Georgia way the special home of Algon- 
quian and Inx|uoiaii trilteH. Inland were 
found deer, bears, foxee, and turkeys. 
The Bait-water l>ayH and inlets not only 
supplied mollusks, cruHtai-t-atiH, fi;'}i. niui 
4M]tiatic birds in vast numbeFs, but stimu- 
lated easy tnuwportation and commerce. 
The great lake^' and the St f^iwnMUf, 
moreover, pUu-cd the tntiet^ al>out them 
in toaeh with the copper mines of L. Ra- 
perior Tlmmgh tliif fnlarjrinp inflTn nee 
the Iroi^uuis were ennoble*! and Iwrauie 
the leadingfMDllyof thisarea. A medium 
of «'x< hange wa« im <'nte<l in the RhafM^ of 
wuijipuin, made from clam shells. The 
motinilH of the s. portion of this 
rcv«nil artifai't.** of copper. ol>sidiaii. and 
tjlR'll, which xiwiai havu been trant*- 
ported commercially from afar along the 
water highwaya in birch«bark canoes and 
dugouta. 

The Mississippi area was a vast receiv- 
ing depot of commerce, havii^ easy touch 
with other areas abont it by means of 

portHKcs l>ttween the he^id waters of in- 
numerable streams ; with the Chesapeake 
bey, the gmit lakes, and the Mackenne 
luisinB through the Ohio and tlio main 
stream; with tiie k. Rtx-kii-.'^ and Co- 
lombia r. through the MiHsouri and other 
great branches of tfic MisfjiHj^ipi)! in the 
w. Buffalo skins and huruH were de- 
manded by the Ptieblos, while pemmican 
and iM-adn enlivrnetl trade. Tin* n^nnds 
revi al dt ntaliam shells from llic 1 a( itic, 
obsidian from the Rockies, copper from 
JL Superior, pipes of catlinite, and black 
Steatite from Minnesota and Canmla. and 
objects from tlu* Atlantic. 

TheGoif area includes the ancient home 
of the Mtnkho^an, the'Oaddoan, and a 
few smaller families. Commerce here w as 
inland. Their coast was almost without 
iaiande and came In oommerclal touch 
with an outside .world only tf r n^rh 
Mexico. The discoveries of Cushiui; in 
8. Florida reveal a colony in the sontnem 
MexitHii or Wcj-t Indian rnlfun' f^tatUH. 
The shorter rivers ut this area put its? 
K. border in trade tonch with Tennessee 
and tlu- Carolinas, and its w. with .\rkan- 
sa^ and Texas. The Mississippi lured it« 
traders almost to the Canaaum border. 
The Rio (irande was tlic Cfunmercial 
artery connectint; the b. arta^ with the 
iMtcnnr basin. The Rio Grande Pueblog 
still trade their paper-bread with the 
Kiowa and Comanche of Oklahoma. 
Corunado 8|>eaks of Pawnee and Wich- 
ita visitors among the I'uebloe of the Kio 
Grande in 1540 (Winahip in 14th Bep. 
B. A. E., 1886). ^ 



Till' Piicitic coast tribes o<*cu[>icil two 
areas that present quite opposite condi- 
tions in reganl to commercial activitv. 
From Mt St Elias s. to California traile 
waa active, transportation Infing effected 
in exct Hetit dugout canoes; the waters 
and the lauds offeretl natural pnxlucts 
easy of access that stimulated Imrter. 
Copoer, horn for spoona, enlachon. and 
ChilKat blankets were exchangml for 
al»aloiU' and dentalinm shells, and baskets 
were l>artered for other Ijasket^ and the 
teeth of a large aouthem shark, also for 
th<> furs of the interior Indians. Tlie 
Uaida rc^larly visited their Tsimshlan 
neighbors to ezcbanee canoes for enla- 
chon oil, wood suitanlc for l)Oxep, and 
mouutain-goat horn, while the Tiingit 
were intermediariee in diffusing the cop- 
l>er tlint came from the N. On tlie Co- 
lundiia r. camass and moose were articles 
of commerce. Farther s., in Oregon and 
C-alifomia, whether from the islandless 
coast or the genius of the j»eoples, the 
spirit of commerce was leas prominent. 
Among the n. w. Cahfomia tril)es, the 
Hupa and others, dentalia serve<l for local 
money. In central California (Yuki, 
Porno, 8a(^ramento, and San Joaouiii val- 
leys, eU: \ wampnm of pierced alska «!• 
most CM 111 -ively served as a meilium of 
exchange and standard of value. In a. 
Oalifomia the inhabitanta of the islands 
carried on a commerce in lja.«ketry, 
feathered wearing apparel, nets, vessels 
of steatite and aerpentme, various Imple- 
ment.s of «Jtone and l)one, wampum, sea- 
.shells and shell oniaments, and cured 
fish, which they bartered with the trilies 
of tlic mainland for basket materials, 
skins, nuts, prepared meats, ami other 
articles which they did not have on the 
islands. The Indians of the mountains 
and the interior valleys of (California 
constantly trav«de<l to and fro for the 
purpose of barter, and the trails over the 
range to the coast are yet plainly visible, 
esj)ecially from the lower Tulare valley 
(A. L. Kroeber and C. P. Wilcomb, infn, 
1906; Steams in Nat. Mos. Rep., 207, 
1887). Fr TK t!io early mariners we learn 
that the i>4land Indians had canoes made 
of skins, some being very large and hold> 
inir20ix^rw>nf<. Vi/.(*aino, the Spanish nav- 
igator, who made his voyage in 16()2-3, 
mentions large boats of planks at Santa 
Catalina, Cal., and states that its natives 
engage*! in trade, though not extensive, 
with those on the mainland (Hittell, 
Hist. Cal., 1, 139, 1H85). Hittell does not 
think that there were any voyages be- 
tween the Santa Barlmra ids. aiitl Puget 
sd., though canoes may have drifted or 
have been carried by stress of weather 
over considerable distances. 

The Interior basin, especially in the 
Pueblo country, had a lively home and 
distant oommerce, the duration and ex- 
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tent of which are witne^Beii l>y the trailB 
meflDurinK in all many hundmlsof miles 
in Ii Tipth. riirificcoaiit^ht'lls and copper 
Ix'lls ol Mexican origin are en< <iuntere<l 
in the ancient niinH. Tlu* inland com- 
miTco was fnutprtHl by the two kitids of 
Bocial lile, puel)l(>and castral. After the 
advent of uie Spaniards, thin trntfie waa 
jjijreafly (piickened. Tfie Hnpi tradcil in 
cotton uf their own cultivuliou witli out- 
side tribeH, and are still the chief weavers 
and traders of ceremonial cotton blankets, 
Hanhef, and kilts in theR W. The Zmli 
and some of the Kio (Irandc i>n('lili).>* U!*e 
shell beads and turquoise, trading lai|tely 
witii the Nftvaho. The latter have a widle 
and varied coimnercf. traftn kinj; witli the 
Havasupai, Hupi.and Walapai for baskets 
and uflinf; their Mankels and tilvter work 
aft an cxclianirc mt'dium with neiKhboring 
tribefl and witli tlic whitt'»«. 

Commerce was ^neatly 9timulate<i 
through the coin ill),' of th«' whites by the 
introduction of doiue^tic animals, espe- 
cially horses, mules, donkeys, cattle, 
Bhcep. jTf'ats, poultry; by the vastly t n- 
largeil demand for skins of animals, ivory, 
flsb« and native manufactures; by offering 
in exchange iron tools and implements, 
woven gootls, and other European prod- 
ucts desired by the Indians. The effects 
ol this stimulated trade were profound, 
both for good and evil. Tnmanniwere 
drawn far from home. The Iroquois, for 
example, traveled with the fur tradeni 
into X. w. Canada. 

Maii\ kinds of Indian handiwork have 
entered into \vorl<l commerce. Money 
is lavished on fine basketry, bea<iwork, 
wanipnni brlfs, iv<iry carvin^rs. horn 
Hpooiis, wotMU'n disln'8, silver work, cos- 
tumes, feather and <jnill work, and cspe- 
ciallv Navaho lilankcts and Ilopi and 
Zuf^i textiles. In anck-nt times there 
were intertribal Uiwa of commerce, and 
to its agents were guarautee<1 free<iom and 
safety. 8ee Boat*, Fiir trcule, Exrhange, 
IluT»f, Traih and Irade-rotiles, Triud, 
Trawi*^ and the bibliographies thereun- 
der; consult also Han in Smftheon. Rep., 
27'. I. M 

Commitsion to tho five Cirilixed Iribei. 
A commission appointed by Pmident 
Cleveland, under act of Congress of Mar. 
3, IHtKi, ati«i consisting of Henrv L. Dawes 
of .Ma.«sachiU4etts, chairman (l'89;i-1908>, 
Archibald 8. McKerifinn of Arkansas 
1893-98 ), and Mer*»ditli H. Kidd of 
ndiana ( 1893-95). It was increased to 
5 memliers in Is'Jo and reluct <1 to 4 in 
189H. In addition iu those iiuuud, it bus 
include<l Frank C. Armstrong of the 
Distrir t of Columbia (1895-98), Thomas 
B. CuUmiss of (u-orgia (1896-97), Alex- 
andcrB. Montgomervof Kentuckv(1895- 
97). Tams Bixbv of Minnesota' (1897- 
1905). Thomas Needles of Illinois 



(1897-1905), Clifton K. Breckenridge of 
Arkansas (1899-1905), and William E. 

Standley of Kansas (1903-04). On the 
death of Mr Dawea, in Fein. 1903, Mr 
Bixl>y was appointed i hairnian. The 
work of the Cotninission W-\r[\i finished, 
it expired by law .Juiv 1, 1905. As the 
Indian governments did not disstdve until 
Mar. 4, 190H, all the rtMnaining powers of 
the Commission w ere vcftted in the Secre- 
tarv of the Interior during the interim. 

"the head(iuarters of the Commission 
were at Muscogee, Ind. Ter., except for 
short jM?ri(Kls in 1895 and IHfXi at S.>uth 
McAlester and Vinita, Ind. Ter., and at 
Fort Smith, Ark. Special headquarters 
have also been establisluMl temiK»niriIy 
when nei'essary in various towns of the 
Territory. 

The ( Jomndssion wa< instructed to nego- 
tiate with the I'ive t'iviiizetl TriU'S for 
the extinguishment of the national or 
communal title to the land and its allot- 
ment in bcvcrulty, and for the dissolution 
of the tribal goverument.n, looking toward 
their ultimate al>sorption into the Unitetl 
States as a territory or stat«'. The Com- 
mission bad no a u t ! c rity, but was directed 
to induce the Indians to consent to these 
changes on terms which should he just 
and e4|uital)le to all, and binding after 
due ratitication both by the Indians and 
the United States. 

The w 'rk of the Conmiission was n-- 
cjuired on account of conditions peiruliar 
to the Indian Territory. When these 
trilK's were removed from the E.. thev 
were jnven spwial titles to the land, 
in the lomi of i>s»tcnts, and their ifovem- 
ments (m(Klele<l clos»'ly after those of the 
stat*«s) were reccjgnizt'd and establiiihe^l 
by tn^aties, under which they were re- 
qnire<l to hold the land in comnuui for the 
use of the whole tribe and to secure its 
exclusivensetothelnilians. To thiscnd 
the United States gnaranteetl the title and 
the exclusive itse of the land by the In- 
dians. Their alreatly advanced <-i\ ili/ji- 
tion waii still further developed, but in 
time the Indians disrefmrded the treaties > 
an«l invitcl wliit«' settlement, both by 
intermarriage and through commerce. 
A dominant class of mixed-bloods appro- 
priated to their own benefit large tracts 
of land and other exclusive privilejges 
throufrh manipulation of the govern* 
iiients. Tlie iteciiliiir le^'al coii<litionH en- 
coum^id L'reat lawlessness. More than 
250,<XK) w hite settlers had no control or 
protection of lau whatever, as the rnite<l 
Stales courts hud verv little juris«liclion 
over the Indians antTthe Indian courts 
had no jurisdiction over the wbite«. 
Civili/.ation was further obstructed in that 
80,000 w bite children had no schoofai and 

no possibility thereof. 
Immediately on its appointment the 
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C'ouiuiif^ion proceeded tomjue^t k lu ar- 
iog frtHu each nation in turn, asking' it to 
treat witJi the United Statp**, an<l afttr- 
wani nmde the same offer to u joint ct>n- 
vention. The proposal was recei ved with 
some favor, but pernistpnt mi8ii)t«'rj)reta- 
tton of the purpose ami pmiHiKil.-^ of the 
Unite<l Stat^ by tin* favuri'd cla^H < rt>ated 
prejudice among the ignorant Indians, 
iinff the overturea were refused. Private 
and public conf<'nn(fg Mere held and 
further propoeala made. Whenever the 
puriMiws Of the United StatCfi were un- 
<lcr^ti»<nl a dt'^iri' aj)iK'ari <l for a frit'n<lly 
agreement, but adverse pressure of nuuiy 
kude wan constantly and snoceesfnlly 
brought t" bf'iir As flu' internal rondi- 
tionsgrew %\orsr the niluatiou became a 
menace to tlie Burroundingcountry. Ac- 
cordingly the Uniteti Statop was com- 
pelled to resume ita right of protection 
and control, hitherto held in alM>yan(*e. 
Tn Juiu'. iJ^flR, Congress passed a law, 
gfuerallv known as the Curtiw act, pnv 
vidingthut in case no agreements cuu Id 
be reached the Indian cburtii abouid be 
abolished or cortailed in jnrifKliction, and 
giving the Commission authority to allot 
the land and otherwise to proceed with 
the work for which" it wan created. 

AfrrctMiieiits were made with tin- tril i 
at various times, but none of them was 
completed until after the passage of this 
act. As the land titles <Hfferr(l with each 
tribe, separate agreenieiit.s were neces- 
sary. In the case of the ('hoctaw and 
Chickasaw the land was held in c«)mmon, 
but agreements were necessary with each 
government. Twi > a<:reeiiients were made 
with the Cm'ks in 18'r. hut failed of 
ratification. Many uthet vain attempts 
were made, but 'on Mar. 8, 1900, an 
agreement panned the Creek council which 
was ratified by C'Ongress. Agreements 
witli tlie Cherokee were made in 1899 
and in 1900, but iteiled either in Congress 
or in the Cherokee coondl. Another 
Agreement was sought by the Cherokee 
in Apr., 1901, but too late, and allotment 
proceeded under the Cnrtis act An 
agreement made with the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw in Feb., l»Ol, failed to be 
ratified by the Chickasaw. Another in 
Mar. 1902, wa.'^ ratified by both nations 
and by Congress. An agreement wiUi 
the Seminole was made in Oct. , 1^, and 
ratified by Congress. Several other agree- 
ments were maile from tinie to time re- 
ganlini^ the enrollment of citizens, or 
otherwise supplementary to the main 
agreements. 

, Allotment began among the Creeks in 
1999, the Seminole in 1901, and in the 

^ other nations in 1903. Congrei« also pro- 
vided that the Commission should make 

.citizenship rolls for each tribe, containing 
Usia of Buch Indiana aa were justly en- 



titled to share in the division of tl»e land. 
Of the 200,000 claims presented, al)out) 
90,000 were hUowimI. TIk-so (h^-isions' 
included the <iue*ition of the rights (»f the 
Mi8sisHi{){>i Choctaw, tbecareoithe freed- 
men who hail 1)een owned as slaves by 
these Indians and after the Civil wa^ 
granted citizenship, and several other 
tlifticnlt question?*. 

The Commission was reqnirpfl to allot ; 
the land acoording to its value. This ' 
diffennl greatly on account of the coal, 
asphalt, and other minerals, of the valu- 
able timlwr. of its great agricultural jmssi- 
bilities, and of its large towns with flour- 
ishing business interests. It was there- 
fore necissary to determine the value of/ 
each quarter section. The Commission 
surveyed the country, appraised these 
vahies, decided and carrie*! out plans for 
the equitable and powible adjustment of 
the townidtes, and nuide triplicate records 
of all these tnatters. Tin--- n icuitied a 
large clenct>' force, at one time amounting 
to SOO, from 1898 to 1905. 

In 1903 charjres were mad( I v tin- In- 
dian Kighta Association that the members 
and officers of the CommisBion had used 
their j>ositiotis to advance their private 
interrst.s. President li<>o.st'velt app(»inted 
Hon. ( harlcs .1. Bonaparteand MrClinlon 
l{. \Voo<lruff to investifxate these charges. 
Their reiK>rt, while ailvisiug circumspec- 
tion in tnese particulars, exonerated the 
CommiKsirin from all malfea.snnce. 

By the j>ntcesses descriljetl, and by a 
large ainotmt of other detailed work, 
20,000,000 acres of land were justly dis- 
tributed uiiioiig IK), 000 heirs; the inter^ts 
of 600,000 other inhabitants were con* 
8er\"ed,and an enormous amount of labor 
connected therewith was successfully 
carried on under difficult conditions of 
many kinds. The work of allotment occu- 
pied about 7 years and was accomplished 
at a cost e(|uivalent to 10 cents an aire 
fur the laud allotted. Thus by the work 
of the Oommission from 1893 to 1905 five 

governments with their executive, legis- 
itive, and judicial machinery were suc- 
cessfully transformed into a constituent 
part of the United States by transactiouH 
which secured all tlieir just rights and 
promoted their highest welbire, as well 
as cnntribnted to the beat intersfrtsof the 
wliole country. 

8ee the Reports of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, 1R9:M90,'>; Kcf^ortsof the 
Commission to the Five Civilizeil Tribes, 
1894-1905. (A. L. D.) 

Commanipaw ('good fishing.' — Jouee, 
Tnd. Bui., 15, 1867). The princiival vil- 
lage of the Ilacken.-ack, ahout 1630, at 
the present Commuuipaw, Hudson co., 
N. J. (J. K.) 

OtuuIfAa.— Rnttenber, Tribe* Hudson B.. 90, 
Un. <ianiMfa.~IliiM. (Snteh torn). 4mm- 
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Doc.of IW> in N. Y. Doc Col. Hint., ii, 
1888 (protiabljr a Dutch settlement |. 0%- 
itM.— iDld.. 466. Oemo M u t p— n.— Deed of 16&1, 
fbUL, zni, 36. im. 0 «ii o n i« w ,~Deed of Uti, 
WM^ 22 (name of creek). 

An unidentified tribe that lived 
the SuHola, of whom Cabeza de 
Vaca (Smith trans., 84, 1851) heard while 
in Texa« in 1.527-34. The people neem 
to have been nearer the coast than the 
Sneola, who, at the lame Cabeza de Vaca 
ticanl of thiMii, were at war wiUi iJie 
Atayoa (Ad&ij. 

OraioliaaM. A Pftpaflo yillage in a. 
Ariz., on the border of Sonora; jwp. 80 
families in 1871.— Wilbur in Ind. Aif. 
Rep. 1871, 966, 1878. 

Comopori. A warlike tribe of the Cahita 

f;roup formerly inhabiting a peninsula 7 
eafruee from Ahome, if. w. Sinaloa, 
Mexico. They Hnbsist(><l by fishiii"?. and 
appear to have been related to the Vaco- 
regue, speaking the same 1ang:uage. — 
Orozco y Berra, Geop., .«>8. 3.32, 1864. 

Gomoz. An important coast Sali.'^h 
tribe on hoth sides of Discovery oa.^- 
Fia^je, between Chancellor channel ana C. 
Mudge, Brit. Col. Their proper name, 

Sktlo'ltx, has been taken bv L^osu* sm the 
esignation of one dialect of cfta^it Salish, 
including, lH'si<lea thie, the Clahooee, 
I>ksen, Kakekt, Kaake, Ta^xxw, Ho- 
nialtko, and Sliammon. Pop. of the 
trilw 58 in 1904; of thoKe sjx'uking the 
dialect, about 'MX). ( j. r. 8. ) 

Okt^'ltq.— B<>HJ4 in 6th Rep. X. W. Trit..-* of Can., 
fO, 1889. ComnanhMk.— Srouler d^U i hi .lour. 
Ethnol.Bfxv l»iia., I.ZM. 1H4»<. Co-moux.— .<4-hool- 
craft. Itul. Trllit'M, v. 4W, 1H.V). Comox.— Mayne, 
Brit. CV»l , IHl. IVil. Comu»e».— <;rMiit in .lour. 
Roy. Gc^>K S<M\. iW. IW. K-d'mok«.— Hoiix in 5th 
Rep. N. W. TrilH's Can., 10, iNsy. Ko-mookh«.— 
(Jlbh^ ill C. Tit. N. .\. Ethiiol..I,269, 1H77. Eomux.— 
Spnwit, ."-iHv iii.'f I.ifiv :m, ]>*f<s. Kowmook.— Tn]- 
mie Hiiil liau-iiti. Wii iirlt. Col . i_tin. iv<|. 
8'komook.— tiifil.^ in tunt. N. A. Kthnol., i. '2m, 
1877 (CkuuKuk iniin. i. 8'tlaht-tohtlt-hu.— Ibifl. 
fowil ntimi-K Xomoka.— Roa.-*, MS.. H. A. K.. ISV7 
(Ix'kn iliol; nnnii; i. 

Comosa. A former Putawatomi vil- 
lage on Tippecanoe r., in Fblton co., 

Iinl. The reserve on which it was pitua- 
ted waa sold in 1834. The name was 
that of a chief. Also spelled Camoza. 

Comnpatrico. An Ojiatu pueblo vi>-ife<l 
by Cornii:i(lo in l.">40. It was situated m 
the valley of the liio Sonora, • n. w. 
Mexico, donhtles.'j in the viiinity of 
ArizjH!. PoK-^ihly identical Avith a j)iieblo 
later known by another nanie. 
Oomupatrioo.— Cit^iaAiHtA 1 1 v.Mu in 14lh Bep. B. A. 
E.. iK9t'>. Upatrico — c:>iMtafled« In Teraauz* 
CompMis, Voy.. ix, IM. 1838. 

O^Ub A settlement of a semisedentary 
tnbo odled Teyas by the S[)aniard.«, re- 

Srded as prol)ably the llainai,a Caddoan 
he. The place was visited by Coro- 
nmlo and his anny in 1541, and <le- 
g< ril>e<l as situated 250 leagues (ca. tiOO 
m. ) from the Pueblo w'ttlements of the 
Hid (Jraiido and 40 day.x' journey s of 
Qiiivira in k. l entral Kansas. See Catita- 



fieda (1596) in 14th Bep. B. A. R, 507, 
1800. 

Cooaliga. A former Upper Creek band 
or settlement, probably near Tukabatcbi, 
on TaUapooaa r., peihape in BandoMi 
CO., Ala.— Woodward, Beminiaeeneee, 87, 

1859. 

OsnavMnrs. A Tnaoirara viUage ia 

North (\irolina in 1701.— Lawwa (1700), 
K. C, 383, 1860. 

Ooneepeion (Spanish). A Tubar pueblo 
on the 8. tributary of the Rio Fuerte, 
a. w. Chihuahua, Mexico.— Oroaco y 
Berra, Geog., 323, 1864. 

Coneepoion. A mission established 
among the Yoma by Fray Francisco 
GarcM, in 1780, on tne w. bank of the 
Rio Colorado, in s. e. Cal., near the 
Arizona boundary, at the site of modem 
Ft Tnma. The miarion wia destroyed 
by the natives Julv 17-19, 1781, andal)out 
50 Spaniards, including Garods, 3 other 
friars, and Oapt Rivera yMonoitda, were 

kille<l. See Snu I'tdrn y San Pahlo. 
Ooneepeion.— liiylor in Ciil. Fnriner, June 13, 
IVancmft. Ariz, and N. Mcx., 35»7, 1h«9. Im- 
nuMuUto Conoeptioa.^hea, C^th. Miw., 101, 1866. 
Pu«rt« de U riirhiaa ITuwilia. Cioow. Oavote 
Diary, 19, 1900. 

Ooneepeion de Kneitra Benora. A visita- 
tion town of (Cochhni?) Indians in 1745, 
situattsl ft leagues 8. of the parent miK«ion, 
Nue<tra Senora de Guadalupe, in lat. 27**, 
Ix)wer Califoniia. Thirty^two ranche- 
rias were dependent on it 
Ooaeepeioa da Nuettrm Senora. — Venofai«, Hilt. 
Cal., II, IW. 17.'i9. Purfaima Ceneepeion.— Dnc. 
Hiflt. Mex.. 4th s.. v. isi.. . 

Ooiielia( shortened from Kunshak-boiuJUa, 
' round reed-brake'). A former import 

tant Choctaw town, named fnnn \t» situ- 
ation on the side «»f a circular ree<l-hrake 
in the s. w. comer of Kemper co., Miss. 
It was at the junction of the lines which 
separated the three jtriinary Choctaw 
divisiona, although beionging itself to 
the N. R. divimon. — Halliert in .\la. Hint. 
Soc. Pnhl., 1. 376, 1901; Mis.>^. Hi.st. Soc. 
Publ., Ill, 370. 1<K)0. 

Concha. — Daiivillo. map tl7:i2! in Hamilton. Co- 
liiiiiiil Mobile, 15H, IW; .IctT. ry-. Krt-ncM I>oni. 
.^tii . ]X<, tiuip, 17»,i Conahaquea.— l..tiHarpe 
ilTl.-.i in Kn-i\rh, lli-t. Cull. Iax., III. 44, 18SL 
Oooaak Baloa^Uw.— Uomaus. Florida, SU, 1738. 
Couchaa.-VHU<lrriiil (ITOV) In N. Y. DOO. Col. 
Hir<t., X, ^^\. l.V*. 

Conchachitoa {Kx^fhak-rhiUo, 'big reed- 
brake')- A former ClKH-taw town in 
Nenholmco., Mi.si., which extended from 
about 2 ra. w. of Yazoo town ahno.«t to 
the vicinity of Scbekaha. Often called 
West Congeto and West Cooncheto to dis- 
tinguish it from another town of the same 
or a similar name. See Oouechilott, and 
consnit Halbert in Miss. Hist. Soc. Publ., 
VI, 427. V.m. 

Conebaohitou. rtiili|)p('iiux. Map of Engl. Col., 
1781. Conehachitouu.— .\lce4l0. Dice. Get)^., 1.638. 
1TS6. Quaaaheto. — .V'lnlr. Am, Itxlu., -iW;, 177."i. 
Weat CongeU. — Koniuiis. Fli >ri<ln. :n:(, ITT-S. Weat 
Coag«(0.— Ualbert,op.clt. West OoaaahHo.— Ibid. 
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Oondumty. A town of 1 1 u ■ Crfek Nation 
about the junction of Com hanti cr. with 
Arkansas r., Ind. Ter. 

Conchanti.— G«t««h. t. Trifk Mlifr. Leg., It. 185. 
iNS^ Ik«a'-tah*ti Kaa^aai.— Ibid. 

Conchartiniioco's Town. A former town 
on Ajmlat hicola r., Fla., evidently named 
from achief callwlConchart, orConcharti, 
and probably belonging to the JLower 
CreeKs. 



^ptimiaeo's tovm.— Jesnp (US7) In H. B. 
Doc. 78, 25th Conx..2d teA,. 96» 1818. flwjfcgrti' 



mieco't towa.->Iemip(U») inB.B.]>oe.29fti9B«ll 

Cung..3d MW..65. 18S0. 

Conohatikpi {Kwnhak-tlkpi, 'ret»(l-l)rak(> 
kaob'). A former Choctaw town on a 
creek of the eame name, popularly called 
CcMinshark, in the s. f>art of Neshoha 
CO., Miaa. It derived itB name from the 
ereu. whieh in tarn mm called after a 
mominent bluff near a reed-ljrake. — 
Balbert in Miss. Hist. Soc. Publ., vi, 
490, 1902. 

Conchayon. One of the 7 villa^roj' or 
trilH-s formmg the Taenia confederacy in 
le^m.^Ibervule in Maigry, Die., rr, 179, 

Conchi. Mentioned by Garcia ( Origen 
Inds., 293, 1729) as an* Indian province 
of New Mexico, but more Hkely identi- 
fiable w^ith the Conchas, or Conchon, a 
little-known tribe fonneriy living on a 
river of the nme name in Chihuahua, 
Mexico. {t. w. h.) 

Concho (Span. : 'conch'). Tlieinhal)- 
itanta of Concho bay^ a. coast of Lower 
Oalifdmia, on which Xoreto minion wa« 
eHtabliHhed in 1097. The people spoke 
the Cochimi dialect— Picolo (1702) in 
Lettras Edif., ii, 63, 1841. 

Opadawhaw. A Slent'ca Hcttlemcnt, in 
1779, on the site of the prenent North 
Hector, N. Y.— Doc. of 1779 qaoted by 
Conover, KanadeflMft and G«ievaM8., 
B. A. E. 

OoBftjerM (Span.: 'rabbit men'). An 

nnidentifietl Ajmchi' hatxl, mentioned 
by Barcia (Enaayo Crontjlogico, 169, 
1723): " In 1896 the Apacheecalle<i Cone- 
jeros destroyed a ywi.idr tlicy ril>e<l 
as red and white who hat.! come from 
Florida. The Rpaniarda could not at^cer- 
tain of what nation th^ were nor find 
traces of their journey." 

Coaejoholo ( ' a kettle on a long a|)flght 
ohjf'ct.' — Hewitt 1. A ('onuy villaKe, 
identical with the L>ekanoa»;uli of iivann, 
which Day locatea on the x. bank of the 
Snf»qnphanna, on or near the niteof Bain- 
bridge, i^nia.-ter co., I'a. The Conoy 
removed toConejoholo from their former 
hotne on the IV)ton)ac alnmt 170^) and 
a+iaiii remove*! farther up the Susque- 
hanna Ix'fore 174:i. ' I. M. ) 
Conej»«her». — I><K-. of 17U') in Imy. IVnii . '^'MK 
1843. Oonpjoholo.— Duo. of 1743 in Hriiitnii, Lmiipr 
Leg., 26, l>tti6. DekiBoaf h — Evanit { 1707) in Uay, 
0|>.clt.,MB,18tt. 



Conejo* (Span.: 'rabbits'). A small 
DiegueAo band on or near Capitan Grande 
re«., at lea^t 9 m. from San Difgo, Ckl.; 
pop. 80 in 1883. 

Conamangh. There teems formerly to 
have l^t n a Delaware (?) villupe of thin 
name about the present Conemaugh, on 
Kiekiminetaa r., Oambria oo.. Pa. 

OaaMnaek Old T.—Ia Tour. map. \7M. 

Conei. Small prehistoric objects of 
polished Htone, the of which is unde- 
termined, and they are therefore classed 
with problematical objects ( q. v. ). They 
an- usually made of hematite or i tlicr 
hani material, and occur moat plentifully 
in the statea a. of the Mfarianppi. The 
Ixise often varies somewhat fnjm a circle, 
and the apex is sometimes quite low. 
Occaalonally the apedmena are traneated 
or abruptly sloj^e*! alx)ve or frrade into 
hemispheres (q. v.), and there are 
doahly ooniteal and egg forme which grade 
into the typical plumiiictM fq. v.), the 
top in cases being truncated or slightly 
bulowed oat, as if to accommodate eome 
kind of fa^teiiin^r- Some of tlie rf»ne« 
approximate in form the more conical 
boat-etooea (q. v.). It ia8anni8e<i that 
they were carrie<l a.** charma or served as a 
part of the "me<licine" kitof the shaman. 
It is poesible, however, that they weie 
employed in playing some 
game. It is observe<l that 
kindred objects of hematite 
of more or lens irregular 
Hha|H! show fac-ets, such as 
would result from rubbing com v tmtamt 
them down for the red color 
which they somewhat readily yield. Sim- 
ilar conical objects of heinatitf an- nse<l 
by the Pueblos of to-day and were used by 
the ancient tribes in making sacred paint; 
a tai)l< t of Haml-fone or shale p^tvimI as 
the grinding plate, and the cone, which 
was the mailer, also yielded the paint 

Se«» Ili'mifjihrrt'S. 

Cones are described and illustrated 
among others bv Fowke (1) in 13th Rep. 
B. A. E.. Archii-ol. Hist. Ohio, 

19()2; Jone.x, .\utiu. So. Inds., 1873; 
Moorehead, Prehiat Impls.. 1900; Benin 
Smithaon. Cont., xzzi, H. ] xTl. 

( W. II. II. O. K.) 

{KanoM/tge, 'at the pla<'e of 




the itiimerse<l iwde'). An important Iro- 
quoiaii trilH' tnat formerly lived on Sus- 
quehanna r. and its branches. When 
first met bv Capt John Smith, in 1606. 
and until their conquest by the Iroqaoia 
confederation in 167'), tli. y \v<t»> in alli- 
ance with the Algunauiau tribes of the^ a. 
shore of Chesapeake cay and at war with 
tliose on the w. shore. They were de- 
scril>e<l as warlike and as tM)H8esiH.>d of a 
physique far superior to that of all the 
other ndfthboring tribes. By conquest 
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they claimed the lands on both mian of 
Chesapeake bay, from the Chontank and 
Patuxent n. to the territory of the Iro- 
quois. In lt)7'>, after their defeat, they 
eetablisbed tbemHelveH on the e. Imnk of 
tlie Potomae, in >h»rylan<l, iinineiliately 
N. of Piseatawav er., below whi<h the 
Doag (Naiiticoke) were then living. 
They fornied a clos*e allianee with the 
Duteh and Swede**, and with the English 
of Maryland. The InxjuoiH had carried 
on relentleaa war against them, with vary- 
ing succesH, which finally recluced them 
from ;i,000(?) warriors in l(X)StoalK)Ut550 
in 1(548, while their allies brought the ag- 
gregate to abont 1,250. Champlatn mys 
that in 1015 they liad more tlian 20 vil- 
lages, of which only 3 were at that time 
engi^ed in war with the Iroonoi«, and 
that their town of Carantouan alone could 
muster more than 8(X) warriors. The Iro- 
qnois of the K. drove the Conestoga down 
on till' tril>e« to the h. and \v., who were 
allies of the English, a tnoveinent involv- 
ing the Conestoga in a war with Maryland 
and Virginia in 1675. Finding them- 
selves 8urrounde<l by enemies on all 
ddea, a portion of them at)andoned their 
country and tofjk refuge with the Occa- 
ueeehi on Roanoke r., while the rest 
remained in JPenuHv Ivania. A quarrel oc- 
curred soon with the Occaneechi, who 
ma<Ie wimmon cauf* with the whites 
agaiuHt the fugitive ('one8t<iga, who were 
compelled to return to 8us«)uehanna r. and 
submit to the Iroquois. According to 
Colden they were all tinally reiiiovinl to 
the country of the Oneida, where they re- 
mwned until they lost their Umgiiage, 
when they were allowed to return to 
Conestuga, their ancient town. Here 
they rapidly wasted, nntil, at the close 
of the year 17ti.'^, the remnant. niunlKT- 
ing only 20, were maasacreil by a [larty of 
rioters inflamed by the aecounti" of the 
Indian war then raging along the Penn- 
sylvania frontier. Alxiut 1675 their 
stockade, where they were defeated by 
the Maryland force.«, was on the f. side 
of Suwiuehauna r., 3 m. Ijelow Columbia, 
Pa. Herrman's map of 1676 locatecl it 
at nearly the wiine jM>int on the river, hut 
on the w. luink. The Swe<leH and Dutch 
called them Mitujna, from the Delaware 
name applieil to all tril»es of Iroquoian 
Ht*M-k; tne Powhatan trilH\s called them 
Susquehannock, a name signifving 'roily 
river,' which was adopted by ^e Englisn 
of Virginia and Maryland. The names 
of their villagee are Atta< ck. Cunintouan, 
Cepowig, Qiuuirogue, basouesahanongb, 
Teetnign , and Utchowig. The Meherrtn , 
on the ri\ t r f 'f that name in s. k. Viririnia, 
were olhcially reported to be a baud of 
the Cmestoga dn ven a. b^ the Virginians 
daring Bacon's rebellion in 1675-76. 

(j. M. B. a.) 



AkhrakotuiebroBon.— JoM. Kel., Ill, index, 2, IMS. 
▲khrakvaeronon. - J vn. Rel. 1640, 86. 1858. Aadiv 
tec— Boixliuot, Hur In the West, 126, 1816. 
AndmsUka.— Ibid. AadaatMhrsam.— Jes. Rel. for 
1640, 36. 1868. andMt— fwo— .--Jew. He), for 
1667. 11. 1858. AadutMS.— TlM^ Of 1666 In N. Y. 
Doe. Col. Hist., IX, 46. 18SB. AmAtftrngmm,— 
Coxe, Caralaiia, map, 1741. Antortf w ~Btrt« 
man, Jes.fnK.Alli.,xm, note, 188IL iaiiililM 
t>roiid, Pcnn., II, 294, 17W. Aatestai.— Raffetx 
(1672) quoted by Rottenber, Tribe* Hndaon R., 
62-6S.1872. A^tellk— Alcedo, DIoc. Oeor.. I, «7. 
1786 ( misprint). laiMtlnM.— Flarkman,Ootispir- 
acy of Pontiac, 1. 22, iwS. 6wfagMt— i —Keane 
in Stanford. Compend., 500, 1X7H. <lalisfa< Tr« 
Rel. for 1647, fiH, lMi8. Aadaate*«*r.— JCA. Rel., 
Thwaitesed., xxxvn.lOt, liW. AadaalankMM. — 
.T(-8. R*'l. for 16S7. 159.1868. AnJart»efeane«.-^eg. 
iit l. for ltV46. 76, 185S. Aadaate't'rauwBa.— Jcs. 
Kel., Thwaites ed.. XXXVll. 1(M, 1R99. Aadaato* 
errbonoaa Jtn. Rel. for I6&'>. 33. IxnU. Aadaato- 

y Gale, UppiT Miw., 49, imi. flntoitmi 
cs. Kel. (or l('i6:{. li). 1K.>. AndaatogMfefMBMW.— 
Jes. Rel. for ir>C>4. Xt, AadastoftMroBBoaa.— 
Jes. Kel. for \tVC\. lu. Aadastofnes.^eM. Rel. 

for 1672, '24, 1H.V4. Andaatoba.— Jes. Rel. for 1647, 
IS 1K5H. Aadaatonex.— MeKenney and Hall, Iiid. 
Tribes, in, SI, l>v'>4. Aadaateui.— I'lirkimin. .Ic«. 
in N. Am., xlvi. note. 1H!0. Andaatracronnona. — 
Ibid. Andoaaauja.— Memoir of 16M in Marxry. 
Dlv., II. '/TO. lKf7. Andoatafuaa,— Frontenac ( 1673) 
in^^Y.l).M■.(■ol.^i^t ,1x110, ih.v.. Aadoatouaa.— 
Gall i iitv ( 1 I ill MuFLrv. 1 > i , I. 130, IKT.S. Aa- 
taato«x. — Ibid , li"*. Antajtofue -Ihi<l . IL'I An- 
taatoSi.— rourrcllfH ilC.Tl) in N Y, l)..c Hi-I., 
IX, M. ls.Vi. Antaatouai*.— < mlliiuV' ( \i^\i>) In Miir- 
Kr\", I)<!'e., I, 124. I'-T'i Antaatouex. — ('onn-elK-a 
iliilO). Ibid.. I, 1K9. 1^75. Atra'Kla«'r.— .les. Kel.. 
thwaiieH e<l.. xxxvu. 104, 1899. Atra*kwa«'r«n- 
noaa. — Il>i<1 . Uii. Atrakwer. -Doe, of !ii.V2 quoted 
by Selioolmift. Ind. Tribi s, vi. l.'iT, ls67. Can- 
aatofa. — -Ml Ki imi v Hint Hull. Iini. Tribef. Ill, 
"a, Canaitoge,— Z< i-lH rv< r |17V>) qliottnl by 

ColKiViT, KtitiMtlaKH mill (m-ihmi MS.. B. A. E. 
Caaaatofuea. — iM.c. of It.W in N V I)(»c, Col. Hi.»t., 
IV, .'>79, 1H.S4. C*ne»toffa«.- Hnrtnii. New Viows, 
97,17VW. Oaaratogo. < iM« n i IT.'T , Fi \ f Nutions. 
npn., .SS, 1717. Cani»tagp. — l,ivui>,"ti>n il717) 
in N Y I)(x\<'ol. Hi^l..v, 4Vi.1h,Vi. Caniatoge.— I.iv- 
inK«ton il717i. ibid., A^, Canoatogaa.— Srliool- 
crHft, Ind. TrilH's. vi. 13t», I.V.7. Caraatouaaia.— 
Champlnin, (Kuvn-". v, j.t. 2. 8. 1H70. Caraatoa- 
annait. — Ibili., IV, cluirt. 3-', 1H70. Caraatouani. — 
I'arkniiin, Tinn Fr., 3;i7. Isk*!. Oiaclaa.— iVy- 
ton, Hi''t ,\uK'iistH Co., Vn .fi. Oonaatacoc.— 
Pelern tl7tHf in Mu.-*. Hi.^t. S«m'. Coll., 4th 8., x, 
60S, 1M71. Conaatora. — Ft .lolinwm ronf. il7fi6) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. HT(it.,vii. 110, lV<i. Conaatofy.— 

JohiiHon ibid., VI. 390, 1^55. Ooaaatago 

Wcyman (co. 1119) quoted by Hawkins, Mi»- 
liona, 117. 1846. Oomatota.— Keith (1T£2) quot- 
ed by Day, Penn., SQO, 1843. Coaestofo.— Doc. of 
1701, ibid. OmatteciM.— «mitb (ea. iHiu) uuotet* 
by Day, ibid., 279. Coaiatofaa.— Rupp, Nor«.>- 
ampton Co., 6, 1846. Oouaataia.— Peten ( 1764 ) in 
Utm. HiKt Boc. CoU.. 4th a., x. S», 1871. Oom- 
•Mpuk-Ft Btanwix tTMO (17«B) to N. Y. Doc 
On. Hist., Tiu, 138, U67. aitoilM — >|>wionTMle 
(U66).ibld»ix«2ai»ttt5. •■aiMlmlb-^es. ReL 
1672. a, UW. OMiMlMMia.— lAMle (1682) in 
]|aq^.]Mc..n,2S7.1897. maonetaM.— Doc.of 178S 
iB Ropp, Nortbampton Ooi. 106. 1845. Ooaaliite* 
|«w.-<3aIUtin in Traiui.Alil.Etlinol.8oc.,106,1848. 
Oiuuioitacuta.— Bchoolcraft, Ind. Tribea, in, 290. 
US8b Ouyandota.— Gallatin quoted in N. Y. Doc. 
Ool.HlNt.. Mt. rj >. note, ls63. Hnakebaaoaa.— Carr 
ibid.. 7t. KaaaaaatokaToaeab. — Macauley, 
N. Y.. II. 174. 1X29. Maeboaretini.— De Laet, Nov. 
Orb.,76.U.3;i. Minckua.— Holm (1702)inMem..Hl»t. 
Soc. Fa.. III. pt. 1, l.'i7. lH3^i. Xiaqoaaa.— Dutrb 
map (Ifdfi) in N. Y. I>k\ Col. Hi.-*!., i, IN-Vi. Mia- 
quaM.— Hendrick.<«en ( 1616i. ibid. ,14. Xinqnaoa. — 
YoUK (1634) in Mass. Hist. S<h-. Coll., 4th g,, ix. 119. 
1N7I. Miaquaa.— Dutch rec. {1619> quoU-d by Win- 
field, HudNon Co., 49, 1H74. Miaquaaa.— Hudde 
(164.^) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hi«<t.. xn, 80, 1877. Mla- 
qaaya.— Penn'strcHtv 1701 ) in Proud, Penn..i, 4'28, 
1797. Kinquei,- Ib.iin (17(«)in Mem. Hi!*t. .*Joo. 
Pa.lU,pt.l,167,Ua4. Winqni— a,— MttChell. map 
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(17fi&}. quoted in Am. Antiq., t, 96, 1878. Minquo- 
•T.— l>e Lnet, Not. Orb., 76, 168S. KmekuaMr.— 
Vater. Mith., pt. 3, sec. 8, 317, 1M16. HyaoqiMMr.— 
Ibid..S17. V»tioMrtiaanim.—DuCreux quoted by 
Scboolcraft, Ind.Tribcs. vi. 137, 1H57 (Lat.: 'Nation 
of %b% poleii'). Ogvbace.— Dutch map (161C) in 
Ih. Y.Doc. Col. HiM.. f. rK56(Mob«wk muiio). On- 
tMtoM.— (jallint-vMlt'i^t) in PenMnr,OhioVui.,219, 
loW. B—liwihaiiaar. — Riiflneamw, Am. Nutions, 
I.13M, 1^^. Suqaataaaa.— Herrman, map (1670) 
in liep. oil B<iun«iary between Vn.nnd Md., 1873. 

8u4)uahaaBalu Ihic. of 172ti in N. ('. Hec, II, 

643, isVi. 8aM}uehannoolu. — Doc. ni. hiUi iii Force, 
Hi.«t. Tniet>i. ii, 19, \K». Saaquesahanoclu.— Smith 
(1629). Va., I. IIK, 1H19. BaMiueaahanought.— Ibid.. 
74. 8M4a«MluuioTi«s.— 8tmehey (m. 16rj), Vu., 
89.1H49. SaaquiBah&noufhe*.— M<). iU-e. quottMi in 
Tlu'XRtl<>ti,:»43..\pr.-''J, IhvJ. 8*««iuahaiia.— Herr- 
muii. mail il6"0>in Rt-p. on IktiindHrv between 
Va. and Sid., 1N73. Beaquehanock*. — llarris, Voy. 
andTrav., l, ki3, 17U'). Beiquih«.nowe». — Ho/inati, 
Md..I.r2«.lW7. SouthemMinquaj.— I»..c.uf 1649 in 
N.Y. Doc. r*>l. Hist., .x 1 1 1, 2.S, ixsi. 8u*cah*nna««.— 
Andrrw (1676). Ibid., .xit, .V>T,ls77. SuMoluuines.— 
Amln>?<, ibid., .Vi6. Bunquahamxa. — Penn's treaty 
(1701) in I'roud, I'tun., i, 42S, 1797. Siuqua'- 
haanook*.— Doo. of 164M. ibid., 114. SoaqiMhaBas.— 
Doc. of lti71 in N. Y. IXk-. r..l. Hl.st., XII, 4l«. 1877. 
8tuqu«haBBaf h. -I'< nil. llvr. iTOl i in Duy, Penn., 
39U, 1843. Susqucliannaii Hinquayi. — Ibid. 8iis- 
qoaluuiaa's.— AndroB (1675) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
UiMt.. XII, &4it, 1877. SoMacbaanooki.— Doc. of 
1648 in Proud. Penn.. I, 114. 1797. Boaquehaa- 
MM.— Dec. of 1642 quoted by White, Rel. Itin^ 82. 
1874. lunMfeamMa.— Doe. of 1677 In N. Y. Doc. 
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M4., 1.188, 1887. iMmtaiiQw,— White (ca. 1684). 
Ret. Itln., 87. 1874. SMqohauek.— Dimke, Bk. 
Indfi., xi, IS4S. 8«uquihaaoMte.— Doo. of 1638 la 
Bozmiin. Md.. ii. 62, 1X3^1. nkeBlnNknaMU. — 
Je«. Kel., Tbwaites ed.. xxxvn, 104, 18M, Trac 
kottaeJuvaaoias.— Je8. Kel., Ill, index, UBS. Tli^ 
k8Mhi«uMgu.— Ibid, 1660. 7. 1866. 

GoBMtogft hone. A heavy draft horse, 
8iii<l to have originated in P<>nnfjylvaniu 
toward the close of the 18tli century, 
horn a cfofls of the Flemish cart horse 
witli .'^onu' English breed (Rartlett, Diet. 
AinericaniHins, 137, 1877). This borae 
was maeh in use mfore uie era of ivil- 

rnads. ( A. K. c.) 

CoiiestO|fawa§ron. A large wliite-top^x'd 
wagon, to which (> or more C(ine8toga 
hi»rsen were attache*! (Barthtt, Diet. 
Ainericani.*'in», 137, 1H77). Thei*e lioraes 
and wagons "were a marked feature of 
the hmascape of this state." The horse 
and the w^ron were named from Con- 
eatoga, a village in I.Ancaj'ter eo., Pa., 
called after one of the Iroquoian peoples 
inhabitinir this rejirion in the 18th cen- 
tury. f.\. F. C.) 

Confoderattoa. A political leaguA Unt 
offense and defense was sometimesformed 
))y two or more tril>eH, who entere<l into 
a co!ni>art or formal statement of princi- 
pleH to govern their »»eparate and collect- 
ive acti<5i). \ looker, h's.«< fitntial, and less 
cohesive alliance of tribes wan Hometimes 
formed to nuet some grave temporary 
emergenrv. Theunitof aconfe<leration is 
theorgaiuzixl tril)e, just as the clan or gens 
in the unit of thetrilie. Theconfe<leration 
has a supreme cotucil composed of rep- 
resentatives from the several contracting 
tril>eH of which it i.s (•oinpo9e<l. The 
tribes forming a confederation surren- 
dered to the league ootain powera and 

BolL 



right" which they had ezercifle<l indi- 
vidually. The executive, legij<lative, and 
judicial functions of the confederation 
were exen"ine<i by the supreme council 
through instruments appointed in the 
compact or afterward devised. Every 
tril>e of the confederation was generally 
entitleil to representation in the supreme 
federal council. The chiefs of the federal 
oonneil and the snbdiiefiB of each trihe 
constitute.! tlie lucal council of the tril)e. 
The couHrmatiou of officials and their 
installation were fnnctlons delegated to 
the officers of the confederation. The 
supreme federal council had practicallv 
the same oflloera as a tribal council, 
namely, a si>eaker, fire-kee|«»r, door- 
keeper, and wam]>um-kee]>er or ainnalist. 
In the Iroquoian confiMleration tile origi- 
nal 5 tril)e9 severally had a Pupreme w ar- 
chief, the name and the title of whom 
were hereditary in c t rtain 8|)ecitiedclani. 
The supreme federal council, sitting as a 
court withouta jury, heard anddetermined 
canses in accordance with ei^tablished 
principles and rules. The representation 
in the oonndl of the Iroqnofs confedera- 
tion was not ha^ed on the dan a.'^ it.s unit, 
for many clans had no representative in 
the federal oonncil, while othera had sev- 
era! The sii])reme federal council of 
thi.M confedenition was organized on the 
ba^iK of tribal phratries or brotheiiioode 
of triples, of wliich one j)hratry actt^l a.s 
do the presiding judges of a court sitting 
witfaoQt a jury, having power to ccmllnn, 
or on constitutiona! or other gronnds \n 
reject, tlie votes or conclusions of the two 
other phratries acting individoally, bat 
having no right to <!is<Miss any question 
beyond suggesting means to the other 
pluatries for rea«»iing an agreement or 
compromise, in the event that they offer 
differing votes or opinion!!, and at all 
times l^ing Jealously careful of the cus- 
toms, rules, principles, and precedents' of 
the oonncil, refjuiring prooranre strictly 
toconforni to these where possible. The 
constituent tribes of the Irixiuois con- 
federation, the Mohawk, Oneiaa, Onon- 
daga, Cayuga, and Sene<"n, constituted 
three tribal phratries, of which the Mo- 
hawk and Seneca formed the first, the 
Oneida and Caytiga the se<'ond, and the 
Onondaga the thinl; but in ceremonial 
and festal as.'^emblies the last tribe affi- 
liate<l with the Mohawk-Seneca phratry. 

Among the lo^)»er conlederations, prop- 
erly alliance's, may he mentioned that of 
the Chippewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi; 
the 7 council fin»H of the Dakota; and the 
allianceof thetriU'sof Virginiaand Mary- 
land called the Powhatan confederacy. 
To these may be added the loose Cadao 
confe<leracy, which, like the others, was 
held together laively bv religious affiliap 
tion. The reooMU are inenmclent to dO' 
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fine with accuracy the political ormnin^ 
tion of these grouiis. See CUm ana Otntf 
QovemmeiU, Social Orjfonuation^ 2K6e. 

(j. M. B. R.) 

Gongaree. A small tribe, euppoeed to 
be Siouan, formerly living in South Caro- 
lina. The grounas for including this 
tribe in the Siouan family are Its location 
wad its intimate relation with known 
ffiomn tribes, ei^ix^cially the- Cktawbo, 
with w hicli it was ultimately incorpo- 
iBitedi but according to Adair and Law- 
son the Gkmgaree spoke a dialect dilfei^' 
ent from thiit of tht* Catawha, which tliey 

£ reserved even after their incorporation, 
n 1069 theCherokee complained that the 
Shawnee, Catawba, and Congart-e took 
prisijnerH from among them and sold 
them as slavt'S inCharleston. They were 
\n8ited in 1701 by Lawnon, who f-.tnid 
them on the n. e. bank of »Sant**e r. l>elow 
the junction of theWateree. Theirtown 
cons^isttHl of not more than 12 hoiiBes', 
with plantations u|> and down the coun- 
try. On a map of 1715 the vilhige of 
the Congaree is placed on the s. l>ank of 
Congaree r., about opposite the site of 
Columbia. A fort Ix'aring the tribal 
name waa established near Uie village in 
1718. Thev w^ a small tribe, having 
lost many ny tribal feuds but more bv 
smailpoxl Ilawson states that, although 
the several tribes vUted by him were 
generally small and lived doeely adjoin- 
uigone another, they differed in features, 
disposition, and language, a fact whidi 
renders the assignment of those stnall 
tribes to the Siouan family conjectural. 
The Congaree, like their neiKhtKtrs, took 
part in the Yamasi war in 171^, as a re- 
sult of which they were so reduced that 
they were compelle<l to move up the 
country and join the Catawba, with 
whom they were still living,' in 1743. 
Moll's map of 17;iO (Salmon, M l.rn 
History, iii, 562, 174*>) places tlieir town 
or station on the .v. VmnW of Congan»e r., 
opposite which ran the trail to the Chero- 
kee country. It was s. of lat. 34^, prob- 
ably in Richland co. They were a friendly 
people, handsome an<l well built, the 
women being especially beautiful com- 
pared with those of other tribes. See 
MfM)nev, Siouan Tribes of the East, 1894. 
Ani'-Oill'.— Mooiu-y in 19th lUp. H. A. E., H», 
1900 (■ l<niK hiiin d fn'oplt',' a <'lien)kt'e rlaii, t><>s- 
slbly origlimllv CuiiKarwl. Oasggaree. — .\<Iair, 
Hist. Am. Indsi. J-J.MTTo. ConfareM.— Mil!- Hist. 
8. ('., 108, IWit. Consarei.— I><k;. of 1719 in laverf. 
Hist. S. v., 93. 1874. Congercei. — Liiwv ,n. Hist. 
CHroHim. -'.'», IHfiO. Congere*.— Moll, iim^i of riin> 
Una, 17vti. ConjfT»e.— Iji Toiir. map of I. . S.. 17H4. 
Conqereea.— Warmnpiif ITl.'i in Winsor, Hist. Am., 
V. 34«. 1W7. 

Congewiohaoha { wichaclui=' nxAti*). A 
Dakota division, poesibly of the Teton. 

Of. Kanghiyuha. 

OBMM-wM-ah»-olift.-CorliH, MB. LMOttA vooab., 
B. A. E., 106» 1874 (T«U« name). 



Conieari (Nahuathoont 'crow, ' 'raven ', 
Cfirt 'house': 'house of the raven.' — 
Buelna). A settlement of the Mayo, 
probably of the Tepahne division, on 
the Rio Mayo, 30 m. n. of Alamos, in 
lat. 27** 6', s. B. Sonora, Mexico. Itcon> 
tsined 200 hunilies in 1046, and is sUII 
one of the moHt important Mayo settle- 
ments. For discussion as to its linguistic 
leirtimis see Bandolier in Ank. Inst 
Papers, III, 53, ISW. 

Oaiuearl — Kucudero, Noticla.s de 8<jn. y Sin., 101, 
IH49. Conec£r«.— Hanly, Tmvols in Mi-xioo, 4:5h, 
1829. Oonlcare.— Kino, ninp (ITiTJi in StockU in, 
Neue Welt-Hott, 17'J(j. Comoari. — Kn crii. l)iari<> 

SDerrot., leff. 1179, 173i'.. San Andrea Conieari. — 
roscoy Berni, < .vo^ . :i:^>, is»>4. 

Coniioa (seemingly from kane^aka^ 

' grass ' ) . One of 4 Cherokee settlements 

mentioned by Bartram (Travel?, 371, 
1792) as situated on a branch of Ten- 
nessee r. abont 1776. 

Conkhandeenrhonon. An Ir<:)quoian tribe 
living K. of St Lawrence r. in IGiio. 
Oonkhandeenrhonont. I irt tu ui in .Ics. Kel. for 163.S. 
33, 1858. KonUuuideenhronon.— Je?'. K(>I. for 1640, 
3.\ 185H. 

Conaeaat. A village composed of Onon- 
daga and Missisauga and other Algon- 
(juiun inm]igrant.M, situated on Cooneant 
lake. Pa. , in the 18th century. 
Ooneyat.— I*nx;ter (1791) In Am. 8t. I'an., In<l. AH., 
I, m, 18S2. Oonyat.— EUicot (17M). ibid.. 516. 

Osnnsstieat (from the Mahican 9M«mii- 
tubf-itt, ' at tlie long tidal river' ). Tribes 
living on Connecticut r., including the 
Scantie, Nawaas, and Podunk. 
Onittokooka.— Van der Donck (1655) qiioicd hy 
Rattenber, Tribes Hudson H., >«, IHT2. ConnecU- 
outa.— Wfxxl (1639) qiiottni by Barton. Kew \ lt \v.<«, 
xix, 17«i. Counaftioata.— RiLssfll (168-J) in .Mh'«. 
Hist. So&CoU.. 4th ■.. VIII, 86. 1868. Oaiatiaooek.— 
WnUams (1S4S). IMd., M in. 206. 17M. 

Connewango ('at the falls'). (1) \ 
Seneea village tliat hUnjd on the pite of 
Warren, Pa., and waa destroyed by CoL 
Brodhead in 17H1. (2) .\ former f^eneca 
villaj,'e on the left bank of Alleghany r., 
above the pite of Tione«tji, Foreat co., Ba. 
Both villagert iH'longed to the divi(*ion of 
the 8eneea known iw Cornplanter'H baixi. 

Oanaaouacan. — I^iTonr. iiuip, 17(9. Canaouafon, — 
V'HudrtMilli 17.M>iln N Y. l)o. .("ol.Hi!it.,x,W9,l.H.'^. 
OaaawafOB. — 'iii> I'^'l; conf. (177r)i. Ibid., vin, 
KiS.lHIi?. Canawagow. — John.<«»n Hull oonf. ( b >-(). 
ibid. OaBawako.~i)nondttK>i cotif., ibid., I'i^. 
Canwafan.— (iuy Park conf. n774), ibid,, 519. 
Oayantha. -I r.K ter in Am. St. I'ap.. iv. IM. iXSi. 
Conawajo.— Koycc In l«lh Rep. B. A. E.. pl. 
clx, iHW. Ooaewanfo.— ButtertieldrWaallinftOD- 
Irvine (><r.. -13, 1^2. ConBeocic—HaRil. Tonr, 
map, iwr>. OonaewaacoM. — Schoolcrall* Ind. 
Tribea, ni, 288. 18.53. Con»Uat«r'a T»wb.--V. L. 
ThomaM, letter, 1885. Kaa— nfBi— Joncaira 
(1749) in Margry.Deo., vi. 676. 188A. XiaMMfaa.— 
BiitterfleM, OP. Git. Xaaoicoa.— PoodioL oiap 
(1758) In N.T'DocOoI. Hint, x. AM, 188Sr«oa- 

l^n,--I>'-.- -f 17W, ibid.. 9H.1. 

Conohasset. A M;i.s^achu9et village for^ 
nu rly about Cohaswt, Norfolk co.. Mass. 
The site was sold by the Indians in 1(>35. 
OaaahMMt— Flint (1821) in Man. Hir<t. Sop. Coll.. 
8d a., II, 84-85.1^. Qaooahaait-Smith (1629). 
Vlnlnia. n. 194, repr. 1819. Qaonahaaait-^mitb 
(im la Mtm. miL Boo. Coll.. ad a., vi. 106. 1817. 
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Coaontoroy. Ciivcn apt one of the "out 
towiit'" union); the Cherokee in adoeu- 
ment of 1 755 ( Koyce in 5th Rep. B. A. E., 
143,1887). Not identitied. 

Coaop. A former village, preHumably 
CoaUnoM, connected wiUi IKiloraB JDi»- 
flioo, San Fnuictsco, Cal.— Taylor in CM. 
Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 

ConoroM (corraptioa of Kilwdi/'urd'' 
^iflt/l, or Kiltcdn^-tMnrd'-t6tii/1, ' where the 
duck fell off'). The 8up|K4<e<l name of 
a Cherokee aettlement on Gonorow cr., 
wbidi enters Keowee or Smeca r. from 
the w . in Aii<lr'n*^)n t i« <' Moouay 
in l»th Kep. B. A. K., 41-, nm. 
Itwiinii.-^Ibid. 

Oonoy. An Al^Dinjuian trilH-, n-lated 
to the Delaware^, from whune ancestral 
Item thev apparently Hprang, but their 
clofteat reliitiono were with tin- Naiiticoke, 
with whom it ia jjr<>l»al>l«' llity Ufii* in 
late prebiatoric tnius tinite<i, the tw. > 
forming a single tribe, while their lati 
guage 18 supposed to have been sotnewtmt 
clonely allied to that Hi>«>ken in Virginia 
by the Powhatan. llecVewelder Itelieved 
them to be identical with the Kanawha, 
who gave the name to the chief river of 
West Viiginift. Although Brinton calls 
tbia **a loose gueiw," the names Conoy, 
Ganaw'eso, etc.. sn-m tolw ff»rinK of Kana- 
wha. The application of the Mame name 
to tb« Piwataway tribe of Maryland, and 
to the river, is ditticult to explain by 
any other theory than that the former 
once lived on the banks of the Kanawha. 
In 1660 (IW. Coun., in:m-r)7, Md. Ar- 
I'hivee, 403, 1885) the Piwataway tti>|>lieii 
to the governor of the colony to con (inn 
their choice of an *'em|>eror.'' an»l to Ihh 
inquiry in regard to their custom in this 
respect, replied: "Loiigagoetherecatiu' a 
Khi^r from the Eaeitenif Shoare wlio (.'<>- 
ITiauded overall the Judianfl now iii}ia)>- 
iting within the boondaof this Province 
(nameing everv towne sevendlv) and 
also over the faU)wmeck» and ?*a«iue- 
hannoughs, whome for that he l>i<l it 
were irobrace and cover them all they 
called Vttafioingatvinem this man dye- 
ing witlnHit i-siit; ma<le liis lin'tiicr (^uo- 
kooaattauni King after him, after whome 
Sttooeeded bis otner brothers, after whose 
death they tintkc a Sister'^ !-^' iim. and 80e 
from Brother to Brother, and for want of 
sach to a Sisteni Sonne, the Oovemm* 
dewende<l for thirteene (iencmcnnH with- 
out Jnternipcoii viitill Kittaitmritinnds 
tyroewbo <Iye«l w itliont brother or Sleter 
and apnynte*! his <lanL'ht(>r tn l>e (iueene 
but tnat the .In<lianH uith^ltHid itt aw 
being Contrary ti. their Custome, where- 
vjion they olii>se \Ve;^hncasso fitr their 
King who was dej^ceuded from one of 
Vttapoingawinem l>rotherH ( But which 
of them they knowe not) and Weghncaaeo 



at his deatli apoynted this other Vttaiio- 
infMrinetn to be Kin^ bein^ descended 
from one of the first KingK this man the^ 
nay<i was Jan Jan Wizous which in tlieir 
language signifyes a true King. And 
would not suffer vs to call him Tawzin 
which is the Style they give to the sons 
of tlu'ir Kiii^, who l)y their CiiHtome are 
not to auoceede in Kuloi but his Broth- 
ers, or the 8ona of bis Sisters." 

The order of dejk-eut in thin extra<'t 
gives it an impress of truth. It indicates 
close relation between the Nantieoke 
and the f'onoy, tliouK'fi inclusion of 
the Su*i»juehanua (Conentojia) among the 
emperor's subjects nmst Ih* rejected. One 
of thetriln-Hof the K. sliore from which 
this chief conM have cotrte was the 
Nantieoke. Thirteini generations woaM 
carry l)ack tln' date of thin first emf>oror 
to the l>egi]iiiing of the liith century. 
Lord Baltimore's colonists in lB34estaD- 
lishe<l a mission amon^'sl them, and 
the **em|)eror" Chitomaclien, otherwise 
known as Tayac, said to be ruler over a 
dominion extending i:U) m. k. and w., 
was converte<l, with his fannlv. They 
were, however, h> harasm'd by the C<me8- 
toga that a few 'yeare later they aban- 
doned their country and moved fortber 
njt the Potomac. They, tlien rapidly 
decreasing, were in 1673 assigned a tract 
on that stream, which Streeter (fftst. 
Mag., lnt H., I, I ^"7) thinks mnv 1 :ivo 
been near the site of Wa8hingt<m, D. C. 
The Ooneatoga, when driven from their 
own roniitry by the Ir<«|noiH in lf?7r>. 
again invade^l the territory of tUa Conoy 
an«l forced that tril»e to retin* up the 
Potoitmc and info IVnnsylvania. This 
was a gradual migration, unless it took 
l>la( c at a much later period, for Baron 
( Jraffenried, while searching for a re- 
jM»rted silver mine in 1711, foimd them 
on the Maryland >»ide of the P*itoma<* 
about 50 m. above Washington, and made 
a treaty of friendship with them. He 
calls them Canawest. About this time 
the iroqaois assigned them lands at Cone- 
jobolo on the Susqnehanna, near the pres- 
ent Bainbridge, Pa., in the vicinity of the 
Nanti<«ke and Conestoga. Here they 
first began to be known as Conoy. Some 
of fliem were living with these tribes at 
Conestoga in 1742. They gradually made 
their way np the Susquehanna, stoi)ping 
at Harrisliiir^;, Shamokin, f'ataw i^sa, and 
Wyoming, and in 17ti5 were living in a. 
New Yont, at Owego, Chugnnt, and Che- 
nantr^i, on the k. branch of the Snsijtie- 
haiuia. At that time they numlK'red 
only al>out 150, and, with t!teirasBociate«S 
the Nantieoke ami Mahican, w»'re "le- 
pendent on the Iroquois. They moved 
w. with the Mahican and Delawares, and 
soon became known only as a put of 
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tho!<e tnhfs. In 1703 they attended a 
council near IVtroit and used the turkey 
as their mgnature. 
The cufltoniB and belfefe of the Gbnoy 

may U-st l>c ^ivcn by tlic following qiiota- 
tioQ from White'H Kelatioltin(iriu,ca. 1635, 
although the authoHe interpretations' of 
customs I tftcii ir<) far a.«tray : "The natives 
are very tall antl well pro|K)rtiouetl; their 
skin is naturally rather dark, and they 
tu.iki' it n^rlier liy staining it. generally 
with retl paint mixed with oil, to keep 
off theu)o8i|uitoes, thinldnsr more of their 
ow?i coiufurt than of appearanccH. They 
disllL'ure I heir countenanc-ea with other 
colors, tiMi, painting them in various and 
truly hideouH and frightful ways, either 
a dark blue above the nose and red l>elow, 
or the reverse. And as they live almost 
to extreme old ^e without having beards, 
they counterfeit them with paint, by 
drawing lines of various colors from the 
e\treniitii>s of the lira to the eare. They 
generally have Mack hair, which they 
(iirry round in a knot to the left ear, 
and fasten witli a band, adding some 
ornament which is in estimation among 
them. Sinie of them wear on their fore- 
heada the figure of a lish made of copper. ' 
They adorn their necks with glass Ijeads 
stnnig on a thread !ik»' necklact-s, though 
these IkwIs are gt-tting to lie \et^ Yalue<i 
among them and less useful for trade. 
They are clotheii for the most part in 
deerskins or some similar kind of cov- 
ering;, which hangs down l>ehind like a 
cloak. They wear aprons round the mid- 
dle, and leave the rest of the bo<ly nake<l. 
The voung lM)ys an<l girls go al)out with 
nothing on them. The soles of their feet 
are as nard as horn, and they tread on 
thorns and briers without iH'injr hurt. 
Their arms are twws. and arrows 3 ft. 
long, tipf)ed with stag^n horn, or a white 
flirjt sharjKMHMi at the end. They shoot 
theae witu such skill that they can stand 
off and hit a sparrow in the middle; and, 
in <inler to Ijecome expert by practice, 
tliey thn»w a spear up in the air an«l 
then s«*n<l an arrow from the Ixiw string 
and drive it into the Hiwar before it falls. 
But since they do not string the Imjw very 
tight, they ean not hit a mark at a great 
distantv. They live l»y means of tln-se 
weaiMtiiH, an«l go out every day through 
the tiehls and woo<is to hunt squirrels, 
Mrtndges, turkeys, and wiM animals. 
For there i.>< an al)nndan«'e of all these, 
though we nursi'lves do not yet venture 
to procure foo<i bv hunting, for fear of 
ambushes. Thev live in houses built in 
an ftblon^f, oval sliajK*. IJght i.s admittt^l 
into ihms through the roof, by a window 
a foot and a half long; this also serves 
to carry off thefOBoke. for they kindle the 
fire in the middle of the tloor, and sleep 
around the fire. Thrir kings, however, 



and chief men have private apartments, 
as it were, of their«jwn, and l>eds, made by 
driving 4 po8t« into the ground, and ar- 
ranging poles above them horiaontally." 

According to the same authority they 
acknowiedi^ one god of heaven, yet 
paid him no outward worship, but strove 
in every way toapi>ease a certain imagin- 
ary spirit, which they called Ochre, that 
he' nuffht not hurt them. They also wor> 
shiiMid com and fire. The missionary 
probably alludes by tiiis last statement 
to the use of com and fire in certain reli- 
gious cerenioni«'s. The villages of the 
Conoy were Catawissa, (jonejoholo, 
Conoytnwn, and Kittamaaquindi. 

(j. M. r. T. ) 

Aroyitti.— r.ilrlcti ilTZi). Five Niitioiis, M*. 1747 
I pi\ ( II as till F.nt'lish tiHinrof till- rnlinoMrt.«i in 
Ui7'.M. C»chn«waye». — Miirvltiiiil trealv ( MW* in 
N. Y. I)«K-. ( I 11 > I III. \iZi. \s:<i. CahnowM — 
roldcn, op. ( It. CanagetM.— Ibid.. 'J>^. Canal*. — 
Hecki'Wflrtcr (IKiyi in Boznjan. Md.. i. 169. 1HS7 
(sriven b« Ihu prowT (onny. CauTMt.— limfTen- 
ried ( 1 71 1) i n N . C. Kec. . t . 9.S8. 1 km;. Cana wars. — 
He4-kewelder, op. cit. OaaaweM.— Ibid. Oana- 
weat.— (irafTiMiried. op. cit. Oaahawaya.— Drake. 
Bk. Indj4.. viii. 1S48. Oaaata*.— Fenn. Rei-ordii 

11707) in Day, Pcnn.. 391. 1843. Ombmvw.— Mary- . 
ind treaty (16t(2) In N. Y. Doc. Gol. Hiit.. in. 322. 
isr>3. Oiamwaii — McKenaefaad Hall.Ind.'Wbw. 
ni. fO, UN. flwiglM.'-^iOlden (1787), Five Na- 
tioiM^ afp., ftS, 107, 1747. Oaaoya.— Doe. of ITWI 
to N. Y. Doe. Col. Htet. vu. Ml. IMS. Ooefc- 
— w<mi— ■w.— McKenney and Hall. Ind. 
Tribea. til. ». ISM. OMnMiyt.-€ra«han (I7S7) 
In N. Y. Doc. Col. Hlrt.. vn. 268. IRM. Om. 
Boyc.— JolinMon (17.'>7). ibid., 329. OMiMya.— 
Lincoln (1793) in Am. St. Papfm, iv, 8S2. 
1832. 0«Boiaa.— Iinlay. Wtsit Terr.. 291, 1797. 
OoBola.— Hei'kewvlder (IM19) in Bozman. Md.. I. 
10»-171, 1887. Conoy.— O.lden (1727). Five N«- 
tlOlia,app., 148, 1747. Conoy-uch-auch.— Douglan, 
Sammary. ii. Sis, I7.v> oanu"). CoaoyaaksMh* 
roona.— McKenney Hii'l Hall, ind. Tribes. III. 80, 
lfCi4 (Mamf? ). Oachnawaa-bafa.— <iHtiiPbet In Am. 
Aiitiq., IV. 7.'>, lHhl-»*2 ( Mohawk name. RC*<>ordinf 
t4> F\Tla4'U.«i. Oanaway.— Day. Penn.. 39N. IM 
(fi>rm n^ <\ in treatie-s Ix'fore 1744 \. Oanawaiuo. — 
Ilml., :i>*y. Oanaweao.— IVnii H trealv (1701) in 
S<h<K)l«raft, Ind. TritHJs. vi. HO, 1867. Oaaa> 
wooM. — Bi'iidinot. Sur in the Wext, 126, iKlfi. 
Oanawaea. — Doint-nech. Dffiert.w, I, 411. IHfiO. 
Oanfawtao.— ConynKhHtn i" Dhv, l'<'nn.,2ia, 1S43. 
Oannaouena.— D'lioii il7(V*i in .S. Y Doc.Col. Hist , 
IX. HI.S. 1'^^^''' Oannieaainfa. — Mrniifpln. Ni w iMs- 
fov., r>'.». It.ys. Ouananeaa«». — I •oiin-ii" ell , |ii'-<-rt-*. 
I. 111. (snine"). Sanaa. \\..r-l. y. Vn u Am. 
Inil>'., VI. 1S2R, Kanaai. — H..n<linot. .Sinr in the 
Wfsl. VX, 1H16. Kanai — W Ktsloy, op. i it. Ka- 
aawhiaa.— Bnnton. I.i ii.iin- I.oK»'nfl'*. -I-' I'^'^i 
(John*'lon, on Sliii\vni'</ imtliority, rt'inltTs ihls 
word, • hiivinir \s liu l)H>«ll^. (mt Bniiton thinkH 
it but Hiiotlii ,'- tnriii of (^iiiittl f»r Cmioy i. Kaa- 
hawaa — lit ( keucldi r ( Isi9i in Bozinan. M<l I, 
1W 171. 1^:!7. Kanhawaya. — Drake. Bk lndv vi II, 
I*>1H Kpnhawa* — Dtiy. IVnn , 2I.H. 1»43 Keno- 
wiki. r HI Ucach. Im). Mi.-^cl., 34 Ih77. 

Konowikj. liiililicvjiio. Am. .SatKill*. I. 13".t. iNifi 
I Delaware name). KuhnauwantbMW.— Aii|m<i- 
mill 1 17911 <|nnt«Hl by Briiiti>n. L^'oapo Ia-k., 
JO. 1.H.H.S iMahu-an name). Paaeatawaye.— White 
(KUl't. KelMilo Itincns, :u. 1H74. Paaeatoo.— Ibid.. 

Paacatowaya.— Hnnton. U-nn(^M> Ia-k., I."*, 1H(*. 
Pascattawaye. — Ilerrnian, map (1670) in Mnpa to 
Arcompanv the Rep. of the Comrs. on the Bndry. 
Liiif bet. Vh. and Md., 1A7S (village about 
PincHtnwHy cr , a. Ride). PaaaaUasna. — .<%pilmrtn 
int. 1623) in Maw. Hint. Soc. Coll 4th i.X. 28. 
note, 1H71. naNitawMa.— Cnnvntrhatti tn Day. 
Penn., 243. 1843. Piaoatoway.— Maryland treaty 
(16fa) In N. Y. Doc. Col. HIat.. lit. 822. tiKHL 
IlMatomr«>— Ibld..S21 ffliMltawifM.— Aroek- 
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holle ( 16M2K Ibid., xin. S61, ym. PiM«tiHU— Doc. 
of 1743 qtiott^l by Brintnn, Lciiape Leg., 25^ Ittfi. 
W— » ttow »y.--Brockholla, op. dc. 

OoaoTtewa. A Conoy yillaffe fonn«rty 

on Su8(]U('hann:i r. in Pennsylvania, be- 
tween Conejoholo ^liambridse) and Sha- 
mokin (Sonbai^). In 1744 the Gonoy 
abandoned it after but a .«horf stay tbere 
and renjovwi U* tbe last-named place. 
Brinton, LenapeLeg., 29, 1885. 

Conshac ('cane', 'm'd', 'ree<l -brake'). 
A name applied in thrtv principal wayu: 
(1) to the raliabitant.«i of certain Cboc- 
taw towns (see Concha, ('onchnchilmt, 
Conchaiikpi^ Connharonsapa, (\>osha); (2) 
totbeKoasati, q. v.; (3) to a people living 
somewhere on Coosa r., not lar from the 
Alibamu. Most of the later statements 
re^ardin); these jM'ople seem to have been 
derived from Iberville (Marxry, I)6c., 
IV, 504-95, 602, 1880), who, in 1702, 8i>eakB 
of two distinct bandp under this n;itnc, 
the one living with the Alibamu, the other 
•ome distance E.N.B. of them. The former 
were probably tbe Koasati, althont^h it is 
noRsihle that they were the people of Old 
Knsa, which was close by. The Conshac 
living higher up. 20 to 'A6 lea^'Ues l)eyond, 
Iberville states to have l>een calle<i "Ajm- 
lacfatcolys" by the8{janiardsuidtohave 
moved into tbe district they then occupied 
from Apalachicola r. in ortler to trade with 
the Knglish. Such a migration does not 
seem to have been noted by anyone else, 
however, and it is highly probable that 
these Consbacwere the people of Kusa, the 
UpperCreek " capital. Tbisis rendered 
more likely bv the analogons case of the 
Ch< >(Ma\v ( Vx >s}ia, calleil Coosa by Romans, 
the name of which has been corrupted 
from the same word, and from the fiir- 
ther consideration that Corishac and 
Kusa rarely (x-cur on the same map. 
That the Conshac were an unportant tribe 
is attested by all early narratives and by 
the fact that AlalMinia r. Wiis often calU'il 
after them. If not identical with the peo- 
ple of Kusa specifically, the entire Musko- 
gee tribe may Imj intende<l. (j. r, s. ) 
OeoaluM.— Du *Prat2, Hist, tie In Loulfiano, u, 
208. 17fi8. OoBchMt.— BtUKlinot, Btar in the West, 
laS, 1816. OoBohaku.— McKenneyand Hall. Ind. 
Tribes, ni. 79. OoBohaqnM.— I'^niraut 

(17DB) to FKnch. HUt. Coll. La., i. 101, IMO. 
Omkn.—ftench. Ibid., ni,235. 1851. OomImUw.— 
De I'Irie. nap (to. I7ltt) to Wtosor. Blrt. Am., n, 
SM. 1886. <U€liM.-R«aii« in 8tMifoidrOoB' 

rnd.. 610, 1878. CoiubMlu.— Curroll. Rlrt. Coll. 
C. 1, 190, 1836 (Cooms are also mentioned, but 
tMt u probably a duplication mada In quottoc 
larher anthnritiei*). OoMhaWti— BOHWl (1780), 
Tmvtl" !.«.. I. ?i9. 1771. 

Conthaconsapa (corruption of Knahak- 
ompa, 'reed-brake field'). A former 
Choctaw towns, of Imongalasha, Nesholw 
CO., Miss.; exact location not known. — 
Hall)ert in MIsB. Hist. 8oc. Publ., ^ 
431, 1802. 

OMUdmah ( ' a pi ne in the water. ' — Hew- 

itt 1 . A Tn.><caroni village near the month 
of Neuse r., N. C, in 1701. 



Oau-U-noh.— Cu^«ic (1825) quoted by Schoolcraft, 
lud. Tribes, v, (6a&, 1K.^5. Ooatahnah.— Lawtu>n 
a7Q»),N.C.,383, INK). Xau-U-noh.— Ciuio. op. eit. 
SHrtaiMlMkau.— Cu^ic. Six Nations. 24, 182K. 

Contarea. One of the principal Huron 
villages in Ontario in the 17tii century; 
situated near the present Lannigan's lake, 
Tiny township. See KorUareahronon. 
C«.miar«n. — ('hamplain (I61.'>].(£uvrc8. IV, 27. IHTO. 
Cont«rei*.-Ji>^. Rol. for 10. IttS. Omtar- 

rea.— Jc.«. Hcl. for itvW, 94. IIH. Aalafea.— Jea. 
Rel.fur 1642,74. 1858. 

OoBfla. A branch of the Opata inhab- 
iting the ime1)lo of Santa Cruz, Sonora, 
Mexico (Orozcoy Berra,GeoK., 344, 1864). 
The name is probably that applied by 
the natives to their town. 

Cooking. See Food. 

Cook'i Ferry. A body of Ntlakvapa- 
inuk, pn)bably l)elonging to the Sicf)la 
band, under the Fraser superintendency, 
Brit. Col.; pop. 282 in 1882, 204 in 1904.— 
Can. Ind. Aff. Kepe. 

Coon. See Harmon. 

Coongale^B. ( 1 i ven bv Sauvole ( French, 
Hist CoU. La., Ist s., ni, 238, 1851) as a 
village on Wabash (i. e. Ohio) r., above 
a (^liickasaw villa^'e that wa.s 140 leagues 
from tbe Mississippi in 1701. As it is 
represented m on the ronte to Oirolina, 
Tennessee r. may have been intended. 
Perhaps a Cherokee town. 
Tahotai«.<-OMra to Ffencb, Bfat Coll. La., ii, 00, 

Cooniae. A village of the Skilloot tribe 

of tbe Chinookan family at Oak point 
(from which the villa>:e wa.s nunie<l), on 
the s. si<le of Columbia r., below the 
mouth of the CJowlitz, in Columbia co., 
Oreg, After 1830 the Cooniae people 
seem to have been the only surviving 
remnant of the Skilloot. ( l. f. ) 

OeoBiaca.— <iibbM, Cliiiiiiok Vocah., iv, 18(j3. Xahn- 
yak. — Iblil. Ketlakuiaka. — KramlMiiM- ( 183.5) 
quotcl l»v fJftirdniT in Joiir. (ioojr. S<m'. LoihI.. xi, 
'iV). 1H41.' Konick. — Lane (IM'J) in Son. Ex. IKk-. 
f>2, Sixt Cong.. Ist N.-wf.. 174. IHM). KonnMck.— 
Pres. M , Kx. Dim-. 39. XUii CouK., l.-<t K-s-^.. 
IS-'O. Kukhn-jiik. — (Jibli;*. ('hin<K)k ViK"al>., iv, 
\stKi. Ne-co-ni-M. — I.ri' ntnl Fro«t. Ort'Kon, 194, 
IMl. Ne Coni*ck». — Ibi.i., VM. Oi'niik.— B<m,s, 
iifld ui}U-n (namt' for Oak i>oint). Whill Wets.— 
Roas. Advt'ntnrt-s. 104. 1M9. 

Oooati. A cycadaceooa plant {Zamia 
inifffrifotia), or the breadstnff obtained 
from it by the Seniintile of Florida; 
spelled also kooniie. coontia, etc. KutUi 
iflthenameof the "flonr" in the Seminole 
diale<*t (a. k. r.) 

CooptM. A Nootka winter village near 
the head of Nootka sd., w. coast of Van- 
couver id. 

Ooapt*.— Tan. Ind. AfT. Rep. 1902, app.. XI. Coop- 
tec. I. witl. Narr.. 1(V|. 

Coos. The term u.sually ehij)loye<l to 

denote the villajres or tribes of tbe Kusan 

familv formerly on ( "<>os l)ay, Ore>r. I^wis 

and Olark e.<»timate<l their population at 

1,.>00 in 1805. The name is often use<l 

aa f*ynonymou8 with the family name. 

Properly speaking there are 2 villager 

ini liided under the term, Melukit/. and 

Anaaitch. (l. f.) 
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OookkooooM.— Lewla and duk, Ezped., n, 118. 
18M. Oookkoo oom.— Dntke. Bk. Inds.. xi, 1M8. 
M.— Bancroft. Nat. Races, i. 307, 1874. 
-OoiMf inioor. Am. nilk«loie, in, 8U, 1880. 
li— Ind. Iff. Aep., 82, 1813. Oooalm.— Dor- 
aerlnJcNir.Aitt.Folk-lor«,iii,281.l8gO. m.— 
PWlldl In Ind. Aff. Sep. 1864. 495, 1866. Omm 
lair.— Mmer In Ind. Aff. Rep. 1896. 218, 1857. 
OoiMi.— ■Tkylor In Sen. £x. Doc. 4, 40th Cooff., 
■pee. MM., b, 18(7. Omm Xt^Mfc-4>ole In Ind. 
Aff. Bcp.,2WilBa. Cio«M.<-4>aa«rlnJ<iur.Aai. 
liolk«lanLin,sn.UIQi. SiflMb— Kraraite. Tn> 
tttUne in. Toera., B. A. X., tWB (Tatntnnne 
name). MMkuM^tkumj. Chasta Co«ta MS. 
VQOab., B. A. X.) 1884 (Chastaooita name). 
Bmoi.— Fnunbolw JI8S5) quoted hy QMtam 
In Jour. Qeoff. 8oe. Lond., xi, 256. ISfl. XHi.— 
Hale, EthnoK. arul I'hllol., 221. 1846. Zo'-I-yik'.— 
Bisw^n. IJmpkwn MS. Toeab., B. A. £. (Umpqua 
name). Ko-k*eo'.— Donejr, AlaM MS. vocab., 
B. A. £.. 1884 (AlMA name). K*ek-ko«-ooe*.— 
Drake. Bk. Indi.. Till, 1848. Zmm.— AnnirtronK, 
Oregon, 116, 1857. Xvnw.— Ihvw (1855) In H. R. 
Kx. Doo. M, S4th Conx .. Ist mm.. 94. 1856. Xowm 
Bey.— md. Aff. Rep. 1857. 859. 1888. VqU-qwM 
|iBa&— Doner. ChasU CocU MS. Tocab. , B. A . £., 
1884 (ChaaCacoRta name). XBa.— Ooraejr in Joor. 
Am. Folk-loro. iii. 231. 1H90. Kua.— Ind. Aff. 
Rep.. 253. 1H77. KiU-me' »ikiui*.— Dontev, Chetco 
M». TOcab.. B. A. K.. im (Chetco name). Kwok- 
wo5t.— Ilak-, Ethiiog. and Phllol.. 2»l. imfi. 
Mfl-«In'-t'i jilnn*.— Donnn-, r<iiiuilli' mh iiIi.. 

B. A. K.. l>^Hi ^('iMiiiille (AlhHi»nM'nn I iinin<'h 
Sni-yu'-cle-me' ^(inn*.— Itorsey, Tutu MS. vunitt., 
H. A. K., INM (Tututunne name). Tol'itlaaA.— 
Dor><cy, NiilifuuH- iQnnC MB. TOOab.. B.A.X., 
1884 (Naltuniie namL-). 

Coooa. A small tribe, now extinct, 

wliii h livt^l about the month of Edisto 
or Cumbabee r.. South (^aroliua, Ita 
name topreeervea in Coosaw and Cooeaw- 
hatche** re. A«c<irdinK to Rivern (Hist. 
S. C, IW, 1874) they livtnl n. e. of Com- 
bahee r., which separated them from the 
Cfunbahee tribe. They appear to be 
identical with theCouexi of tneifnguenot 
colonists (1;><>2) and with the Corao of 
Joan de la Vandera'e narrative ot 1569. 
They were hofltile to the Bnffl1«h in 1071 ; 
in l'r>7r> the "prcjit an<l k-sner Canor" 
gold to the colonists a tract lying on 
Kiawah, Stono, and Ediato tb.; there Is 
alpo record of a sale by the chief of " Kif- 
sah" in 1684. They are mentioned as 
KttSBoes in the South Carolina trade reff* 
uljitionjj of 1707, and la.^t app-ar in 1743, 
under the name Coot<ah, an one of the 
tribes incorporated with the Catawba but 
still prewrvinp their own language. It 
if* pofjpible that, like their neighlx)r8 the 
Yama«>i, th^ were of Muskhogean stock. 
If not, they may have been Uchean rather 
than cognate with Catawlm. (j. m. ) 

CMor. — I)<'t'd of in MllN. 8. C. app. 1, 1K26. 
Co?»o.— Vandoni (l.W) quoted by French, Flirt, 
("oil. I ji . 11,290.1X7.'). Coo»»h.— Adair. Am. Iiid.<«.. 

luh. OooMw.— Rivers, Hl«l. 8. C, 38, 
OMah.— MllU(,t^t«t. 8.C., 107. 1826. Oeoni.— I><>o. 
cited by Moonov, giouan Tribes of the Eaxt. 84. 
i!^9i. Ootao.— \ nndem, op. elt. KiMah.--MiUii, 
up. <-it., 107. app. 1. SOHM.— Doe. of 1671 quoted 
by l;iv<T*, Hi"*!, s. C, :!T'.', iw, 

Coosa, (iiven a.«J a Cherokee town in a 
docntuent of 179*J (Royce in 5th Kej>. 
B. A. K., 144, 1887). Unidentified, but 
perha{« on upper Coosa r., Ala. See 



Cooeada. A former amall mixe<l nettle- 
ment of Creeks and Cherokee, cf^tiiblialied 
about 1784 on the left bank of Tennesjiw 
r. at w hat i.snow I^rkin's Landing, Jack- 
eon CO., Ala. From this village to the 
site of the present Guntersville there was 
an Indian trail. — Strc^et in Ala. Hist. 8oc. 
Pub!., I, 417, HMil; Rovoe in 18th Bep. 
B. A. E., pi. cviii, 1899.' 

Cooiadi Hyehoy. A former Koa^^ati neU 
tlement on Tombigbee r., in Choctaw and 
Marengo coh., Ala., about lat. 32° 36'. 
OsMadl Mjehoj. — \\ i-»t Fla. map, ctL 1775. Oe- 
•kov.-Boaians, Flodda. 827. 1776, 

Otwwaliitriit An tipper Creels town on 
Tallapoon r., Ala., with 86 iMnilies in 
18:^2. 

OooMhatohea.— Svrnii (1791) in Schoolrraft, Ind. 
TribcH, V. 2«;2. i.H.'o. Ottbahatohee.— Hnfmethle 
Yobolo (IXW) In II. K. Ex. IMx-. :j7th < <.n|t.. 3d 
sen., 36, 1K43. Cubs hateba.— ^Schoolcrait, Ind. 
Tribes, IV, 578. 1«.M. 

Coosak-hattak-falaya (Choctaw: 'long 
white cane'). Noted on Robin's map 
as an Indian town in 1807. Komann 
(Fla., 305, 1775) mentions it apparently 
as a sefctlement w. of lower Tx>mbigbee 
r., Ala., in Ma-^khogean territory. 
Coosak hattak.— Kubln, Voy.. i, map, 1807. 

Cooiha {htthak, or huha, 'reed,' or 
* reed-brake ' ). A former important 
Choctaw tf)Y,'n on the N. side of a w. 
branch of Ixwt lIor}*e cr., an affluent of 
Ponta IT., in l^aiidenlale co., MisH. (llal- 
lx!rt in Mii^. Hist. 8oc. Publ., vi, 416, 
1902) . Romans has transposed the loca> 
tion of this town and Panthe, q. v. 
OMsa. — Ri iinans, Florida, map, 1776 ( misapplied ). 
Cootaha. -Gatachet. Creek Miar. Leg., I, In, 1884. 
Ouaha — Ibid. Konahaws — ByfngtOO. ChOCtaW 
MS. Diet., B. A.£..ea. IKM. 

0OMae(froml!O(u/i 'pine,' oib'at:' 'atthe 

ftine'). A small band, probably of the 
'ennacook, formerly living about the 
junction of the Upper and Lower Am* 
monoosuc with the Connecticut, in Coos 
and Grafton cos., N. H. Their village, 
called Oooe or Cooeuc, seems to have 
been Tit ar the mouth of the T/twer Am- 
montHK'^ue. Tin V wert? driveti off by the 
English in 17n4 and joine<l theSt Francis 
Inclians, where they still kept up the 
name about 1801). (j. m. ) 

OohiMiac— Kt-ndiill. Tnirel.'s. in. 191, isn) i name 
still umhI for tlit-mM-lves by tnoM- at Kl Kraiicln). 
Cooa. — .Macault v. N. Y., 11. 16-2. 1829. OoMaaks.— 
Sch«x»kr«ft. Iiid. Tribes, V, 222. 1855. C«wa- 
saaks.— Kidder in Me. Hist. S*k. Coll., vi. 236, 
ia'»9. Oowaasaok.— Pt'nhallow ( 1726) quoted by Ly 
mail In S. H. Ili>t ^• ■<-. <' 11 , i.:i»>. 1h21. 

Coot. A Coetutioan village situated in 
1819 within 10m. of Santa Cmz mission, 
Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Apr. 5, 
1860. 

CoowaMooowee ( Cu^vi^^trli', anonoma- 
tojM^ for a larjii* bird said to liave Ikhhi 
Been formerly at fre(}uent intervaln in 
the old Cherokee countrj', accompanying 
the migratory wild geese, and described 
aa resembling a laiige snipe, with yellow 
1^ and imwebbed feet) . A diamct of 
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the Cherokee Nation, Indian Ter., named 
in honor of the noted Cherokee chief 00- 
called, ))etter known as John Rohis. — 
Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 285, 521, 
1900. 

CoozisMtt A villa^, probably in Plv- 
mouth CO. , Mara. , having about 160 inhab* 
itantfl in 1685. Mentioned by llinckley 
(1685) in Maw. Hist Soc. CoU., 4th s., 

133, IMl. 

Copala. A inytliir-al provin(><% about 
which the "Turk," apparently a Paw- 
nee Indian, while among the ^eb1o0 of 
the Kio ( Jninde in New Mexico in 1540, 
entieavored to d.e<*eive Coronado and hi.H 
annv. It was said t< > liave been situated 
in the dire<'tion of Florida ami to have 
contained ^reat wealth. See Winahip 
in 14t 1 1 lu-p. B. A. 491, 1806. Of. B^- 
i$h. (/ttirim. 

Copalia. A division oi Saliah <ju Che- 
nalis r., 18 m. n. of Grays harbor, 
Wash. Lewis and Clark «*Htiiiiate<I their 

number at 200, in 10 house.^', in lHft5. 
Oopalis.— Swan, N. W.Ouuit.210. l>^.>7. P*m*h».— 

Domfnff«h, Dcserl*. I, UA. P»il«h.— Lc wIh 

aii'l f •; .rk, Exp.'.!., ii,47J.lM4. Piil«k. — Il.i.l.. Hi). 

Copeh (fruui kapai, 'Htroam,' in the lo- 
cal dialect). A tribi> of the Putwin di- 
vision of the CoiH'hiin family formerly 
livinj; un lower I'uta cr., Yolo co., Cal. 
Oop-«h. — < iiblwln 8choc>lrmft. Ind. Tribes, Mi, 428. 
1853. Ko-pe.— Powell In (^mt. N. A. Ethnol., ni, 
619, 1«T7. Puto*.— Priwen in Ovi rlniid Mo.,xiii, 
543. 1>'74 ( -o railed hy the Spnninnls on Hi-eount 

Copeh&n Family. A Uuguistic stock for- 
merly occupving a large territory in Gidi- 
fomia, from SuL«un and San Pablo bayn nn 
the 8. to Mt Shasta and the country of the 
Shastan family on the N. Staftii^ from 
the K., tlie K. botmdnry ran a few miles 
B. of McCloud r. U) iUj juni lion with the 
fiacramento and thence to Redding, a 
larpp trian^dc e. of Sarramento r. belong- 
ing to the Copt-Uan; and from Redding 
down the Iwundary was al>out 10 m. k. 
of Sacramento r., but s. of Chico it was 
confined to the w. bank. On the w. the 
summit of the Coawt ran«e formed the 
boundary, bat from the lieadwaters of 
Cottonwood cr. northward it nearly 
roach <d the h. fork c»f tin' upper Trinity. 
The i>eopieuf this family were among the 
most interesting of the C&lifomia I ndians, 
with a harnjoiiiouslanguafro niid an inter- 
esting my tlioh^y. Theirsooialand r)olit- 
ical flyBtein was like that of all (California 
triljes: their lai^«'st tmit was thr villajre, 
more extensive. combinations being {or 
temporary purposes only. The people 
oomprisingtnis family liavebet ii diviaod 
by Powers (Cont. ISf. A. Kthaol., 111. 
1877) info 2 limnches, the Patwin and 
the Wintun, differing considerably in 
language and customs. Following is a 
list of their villaw'w<: 

Patwin subfamily: Aclutoy, Animctoy, 
Chenposel, Churaptoy, Copeh, Guilitoy, 



Korusi, lawaito, LoltHil, Malaka, ^aim, 
NoyokijOlbosel, Olulato, Suisun, To|)ai- 
di»l, Tuluka, WailuMel, Wailaksel, 
Yodetabi, Yolo. 

Wintun subfamily: Daupom, Noam- 
laki, Normuk, Nuimok, Nummuk, Fat> 
win, Puimenj, Puimuk, Tien-Tien, Waik- 
enniuk, Winimem. 

Copper. Copper had come into very 
general use amonf; tlie tribes n. of Mexico 
before tbearrival of the wliite race in the 
MiasiBBippi valley and the r^ion of the 
great laRes. The reign of stone, which 
m early tiriK s had been nndi^pnt- d, was 
begioniuK tx) give wav to the douaniun of 
m^al. ft is probable that copper came 
into use in the s. as a n«sult of tin di 
covery of nuggets or small ma^-^i-.i ot li it- 
native metal among the drt^riH <l(>}H k»<ittHl 
over a Irtr'^'r area s. of the lakes by the 
sbwts oi glacial ice that swept from 
the M. aciross the fully exposed surface of 
the cop^r-bearing rocks of the L. Supe- 
rior region (see Mines and Qtutrries). 

pieces of copper were at first doubt- 
less treated an<l UHe<l as were stones of 
similar size and shat*e, but the peculiar 
qualiti(^ of the metal must in time have 
ImpreHBcd themaelves upon the acute 
native mind, and implements were shaped 
by hammering instead of by pecking. 
At first the forms produced would Ob 
much the same as those of the stone im- 
pletnontf? of the same peoj)le, but after a 
while the celta, hatchets, awls, knives, 
drills, spearheade, etc, would take on 
new forms, sngjre<»ted bv the peculiar 
properties of the material, and other va- 
rieties of implements would he evolved. 
The metal was tf»o soft to wholly super- 
sede stone as a material for the manufac- 
ture of implements, but its pleasing color 
and its capacity for taking a high polish 
mast have le<l at an early date to its use 
for personal ornaments, and on itie ar- 
rival of the whites it was in great demand 
for this purpose over nearly the entire 
cotuif ry. 

A knowledge of the discovery of de- 
posits of copper in the lake region passed 

in course of time beyond the Incnl 
tribes, and it is not unlikely that it ex- 
tended to Mexico, where the metallurgic 
arts had made remnrkahlc headway and 
where the red metal was in great demand. 
That any extensive trade sprang up be- 
tween the N. and the far S. , however, 
seems improbable, since such conmmnica- 
tion would have le<l inevitably to theintro- 
ductiun of southern methods of manipula- 
tion amon^ the more advanced tribes of 
the Mississippi valley and the Gulf coa.«t 
and to the frequent presence of [teculiarly 
Mexican artifacts in the burial mounds. 

There I an 1m' no question that the su|'ply 
of copper used by the tribes of e. I nited 
States came mainly from the L. Superior 
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region, although native copper in Hniall 
quantities is found in Virmnia, North Caro- 
lina,Tenne88ee, Arizons,rIew Mexico, and 
Nova S<"otia. It in not at all certain, how- 
ever, that the nativt'H utiliziMl tlu'so latter 
flooroes of supoly to any l onsiderable ex- 
tent before the coming of the whitM. 
Thicre i^cfitis to be little doubt that cop- 
per was somewhat exteuaively used in 
Alaskft before the airival of J&uopeanfl. 
It i': 7>o08iblethataBi]ial] ^roeatage of the 
co]){)er fuuitd In mounds in the f^nthem 
states came from Ciilta and Mexico, but 
tlitn- is no way of satisfactorily di'tfnnin- 
ing thin point The L. Superior copper 
can often ne di8tingui8hed from other coj)- 
pcr by tlie <iii«eniination throagb it of 
minute particles of silver. 

The proccHseH em plojred In ahaplng cop- 
per (pee Metal-icork) were at fin^t proo- 
ably confined to cold liauuuering and 
grinding, but heat was employe<l to facil- 
itate hammering and in annealing, and 
potwibly rude fonns of 8we<iging in molds 
ami even of cawtin^ were known, altlion^h 
little evidence to this effect has yet been 
obtained. It appeam that in dealing with 
thin slufts (ii the nu-tal, wliioh wt-re 
readily made by hauunering with stone 
implements and by grinding, urewnre 
with suitable tools wa*< einployt'd to pro- 
duce reiKUiK^r effects, the Kheet iMUug laid 
lor treat 1 1 HI It on a mold of 8tone or wood, 
or on a pliablr |iad or a ])lastic surface. 
Certain ubjei-tfj hIuvI copper with re- 
pousst^ designs obtained from Indian 
mounds in Illinois, Ohio, Georgia, and 
Florida have attracted much attention 
on account of the very skilful treatment 
shown. That primitive mothodH of ma- 
nipulation well within the reach of tlic 
alKirigines are adetptate to accomplish 
similar results is shown, however, by ex« 
periments conducte<l by Gushing. 

Tlir wry considerable progress of the 
native metallurgist in copper working ia 
well shown by examples of plating re- 
covered from the moumls In Ohio arid 
elsewhere. A headdress belonging to a 
perBonage of importance buried In one of 
the Ho|>ew('ll mounds, near Chillirnthe, 
Ohio, found iiy Mooreheiid, <x)nsiHts of a 
high frontal (ii< (-<> made of sheeta of cop- 
per covereil with iiidtiitf ! f]ixin-p«, out 
of which risc*s a {>air ot untlcrs imitating 
thoee of a deer. The antlers are forme<l 
of wood and noatly covered or plated witli 
sheet copin r (i'utnam). Other exam- 
ples from the same source are spool-like 
ol>j( ( ts, prolkably ear ornaments, formed 
oi thin Hlieelsof copper over a wo<xl ba.«e, 
and mostskilfully ejcecute<I. Willoughby 
has very effective!^' imitated this work, 
u-sing a bit of native copper with bowl- 
ders and pebbles from the lH»acb as tooL^. 
Of the same kind of workmanship are 
nomerone specimens obtained by Hoore 



from mounds on St Johns r., Fla., the 
most interesting being jaw-lx)nes of wol vt s 
plated with thin sheets of copper. Other 
objects similarly treated are disks of lime- 
stone and lK\'id,s of shell, booe, Wood, and 
potisibly other materials. 

A popular belief exists that the E^yp- 
tianj^ and other ancient nations, im hidlng 
the Mexicans and Peruvians, had a proc- 
ess for baldening copper, but there is no 
real foundation for tnis l)elief. The re- 
puted hardened proiluct is always an 
alloy. No s{)ecimen of pure copper has 
iM-rn found which has a greater degroo of 
hardnens than can be produced by ham- 
mering. 

Although copper probably came into 
use among the northern tribes in com- 
paratively recent times, consid^rjog the 
wliole period of aboriginal occupancy, 
there (an be no doubt of its extensive ana 
widespread utilization l>efore the (*oming 
of tlie whites. That the ancient minea 
of the L. Superior region are purely ab- 
orij;inal is amply shown by their char- 
acter and bv the implemeuto left on the 
gnmnd; and the vast extent of the work 
warrants the conclusion that thev had 
been operated hundreds of years before 
the white man set foot on American 
shores. It is true rh;Tt tin mfliK-ncf ot 
French antl English explorers and colo- 
nists was soon felt in thecopper-protludlig 
districts, ami le<l in time to mrxlific'ationf 
in the methods of shaping the metal and 
in the forms of the articles made from it, 
and tliat later fort^ign cropper be< HiMf 
important article of trade, so thai as a 
result it is now dilKcult to draw a very 
definite' linr ht tween the aboriginal and 
the arcultunii phases ot the art; but that 
most of the articles recfiverinl from ab- 
ori^ual sites areabonginal and made of 
native metal can not be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Considerable discussion has ari8f»vre> 
garding the origin and antiquity of certain 

objects of slK-et co|»|)< r, the most con- 
spicuous of wtiicli are several human 
figures in elaborate reponssd work, from 

one of tfie Ktowah mounds in Georgia, 
and a lar^n; number of obji-cts ot sheet 
coppercut in conventional pat terns, found 
in a mound on lIoi)ew<'ll fftrni, Ho«m co.. 
Ohio .\nalysis of the metal in this and 
similar cas<>s gives no encoaragemcnt to 
the tht'ory of foreipn origin (Moore). 
The evident antniuity ot the mounds in 
w hich these objt ( ts were found and the 
absence in them of other objects open to 
the suspicion of foreign ( European ) origin 
or influence tend to confirm the beht't in 
their American origin and pre-Columbian 
age. 

The state of preservation ol the imple- 
ments, utensils, and ornaments found in 
mounds and other places ot burial varioa 
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sreftUy, but many apecimens are in per- 
fect condition, having retained the 

hi^li Hurfatv jiolir-h ii<'<|uirvil in hum 
It happens tlmt the presence oi copiH;r 
oMecta in aamiation with more perish* 
able objtTts {(f wtkhI, bone, nhell. and 
textile ntaterials, has, through the action 
off the copper nuhonatee, reanlted in the 
presen-atiou <>f many pre<'iou« thiiii?^ 
which otherwise would liave entirely 
disappeared. 

Of tnevariousiiui>U'iTi(>nts<»f coppt-r. the 
celt, orcl»i»el-like hat4 ht't, hanthe wiilent 
diHtribation. The 
fonns are i;r»'atly tliver- 
sified, and the weight 
imngea from a few 
ounces to several 
ptmn<ln. The imple- 
ment is never perfo- 
rated for baftiogi al- 
^oiq^ hafts were nn- 
(loubt»Hlly u.-^mI. jM>r- 
tioos ol these having 
been preeerved in a f^w 

As with (Hir own nxt-t*, the blade 
is K>metime8 wideneti toward the cutting 
edge, which is convex In ontline. Many 
specitnenf, however, an* 
nearly straight on the 
ti'uUf*', while others are 
lotiir an<l somewhat nar- 
rower toward the point. 
They could be hafted to 
wrve as axen, a^lzec, or 
jfougen. Some have one 
faee Hat and the other 
slightly ridg^e4l,HUg};eHtiiiK 
thea4lzorgoiige. Theeelt 
fonnH gra«le into other 
^' *^ moreslendershapeswhich 
have chisel edge*<,and thefe into drillMand 
graver>like tools, while followitm in turn 
are needles and poniards, the latter being 
generally cylindrical, 
with long, tapering 
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rints, the lar^eet rxampleH being 2 or 3 
in length and w^ighingwveral pounds. 
Tlie gnM)ved ax i?» ol mro < >, t iirrenee, and 
where found appeara to repeat the stone 
forms of the purticnlar district. Sqoier 
and Davis illusirate a two-e(li,'<'d f^irt^citnen 
with a hole through the middle of the 
blade from ibue to mce, smtposed to have 
lugi jiit^iM to aid in flxmg the haft 
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iielated in general siiape to tlie ax is 
another type of implement sometimes 

(•al!»'<l a Hi)nd. lt« distribution is lim- 
iteii to the district lying imuieiliateiy h. 
of the great lakes. The eocket is osnally 
fonne<r by hammer- 
ing out lateral w ingH 
at the upper end of 
the imfilenient and 
bemiing them in- 
ward. The purp«n«e 
of thin iiiii>li-inent in 
notluiiytieteriniiie<l. 
With a lotig and 
straiffht handle it 
would Herve an a 
pai 1 e or <i iggi ng ttMj 1 ; 
with the handlesharply bent near the ]K)int 
of insertion It would Iiecomo a hatclietor 
an adz, according to the relative position 
of the bla<le and handle. The nativ**** ha<l 
alrea<ly come Uj a|>preciate the value of 
oopfter for knives, and blades of variooe 
forms were in u.><e; usually these are drawn 
out into a long |M»int at the haft end 
for insertion into a wockI or Ixme 
handle. Arn>wheads of various or- 
dinary shap<*8 are common, as are 
lance and H]K^ar heads, the lat- 
ter being sometimes 
shape<l forlnsertioninto 
the end of the woinlen 
shaft, but more irt;- 
q nently havinga socket, 
made hh in the spud, for 
theitisertion of the han- 
dle. Drills, needles, 
[lins, fishh<M>ks, etr., 
oi'cur in considerable 
uumliers, espec-ially in 
the N<}rthern states. 

Personal ornaments 
are of great \'ariety, 
including l>eatl?, pen- 
dants, pins, eardisks, 
earrinpj, bra<'elet.'', gorgets, etc. The most 
interer-tin<; obje«'t8 of copper do not come 
w ithin eitlier of the ordinary classes of or- 
namenhi, although they doubtless served 
in some way as adornments for the per- 
son, probably in conne< tion with the cer^ 
emonial headdress. These are made of 
sheet copfier, and certain of their fea- 
tures are suggeetive of 
exotic, though not of 
European, influence. 






The best examples are from one of the 
Etowah mounds in Geoiipa. Other ie> 
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markftble objeeto found in raoonds al 

Hopewell farm, R<)*»s < o., Ohio, apiH»ar 
to nave beeu inteiule*! fur some special 
gjrmbolic ui*e rather tluui for 
personal adornnK'nt, as usual 
meaus of attaohiiuiit are uot 
provided. The «u-ly voyagere, 
especially along ttie Atlantic 
coast, mention the ui«o of to- 
bacco pipes of copper. There 
is mucn evidence Uuit imple- 
ments as well M ornaments and 
other objects of copper were reganie<l as 
having exceptional virtuee and magical 
powers, and certain early writers averthat 
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some of tiie 
tribes of the 

pn'at laker'lu'ld 
all copper as sa- 
cred,makingno 
practical ut*e of 
It whatever. 

Copper wa§ 
not exten.Hively 
naed within the 
area of the FlMUle 
states, but was ein- 
ploywl for variou.s 
purposes by the 
tribes of the N. W., 
who are skilful 
metal workers, em- 
ploying to some ex- 
tent methods intro- 
duced bvthewhites. 
Formerly the na- 
tives obtained copper from the valley of 
Copper r. and elsewhere, but the mafket 

is now well sup- 
plied with the im- 
porte<i metal. It is 
U8e<l very laigely 
for ornaments, for 
utensils, espe<'ially 
kniven, and wliis- 
tles, rattles, and 
inapkH are pome- 
times maile of it. 
Perhaps the most 
noteworthy prod- 
uct is the unique, 
shield-like "cop- 

per?" ni.idf uf 

>}i-« tTNHH.) j^^jy^jt ,„^.^^l 

highly esteemed as symbols of wealth or 
distinction. The origin of these "cop- 




pas" and of their peculiar form and nse 

i.s not known. The larirept are alx>ut 3 
ft. in length. The uppi r, wider portion, 
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and in cases the lower part, or stem, are 
ornamented with det^igns represent!]^ 
mythic creatures (Niblack, Boas). 

The literature of copper \h extensive; 
the principal works, especially those 
contributinfj original material, 
are: Beaui-luiinp in Bull. N. Y. 
State Mup., no. 73, 190.3; Boas 
in Nat. Mus. Ren. IS'C), 1S97; 
Hulli r in Wis. Hist. S.c. Coll., 
VII, ls7ti; dishing (1) in The 
Archa-ologist, ii, no. 5, 18iH, (2 ) 
in Am. Anthrop., vii, no. 1, 
1894; Davis in Smithson. Rep. 
1874, 1875; Farqubarson m 
Ptoc Davenport Acad., i, 1876; 
FoHtcr, Pn hi.-t. Ka<'PH, 1878; 
Foster and Whitney, Rep. on 
Geol. and Topog. L. Superior 
T>and Di.striit (H. K. Doc. «^9, 
3l8t Cong., Ist sesH., 1850); 
Fowke, Ardueol. Hist. Ohio, 
190'_': Gillnian in Smiths. n. 
Kcp. 1873, 1874; Hamilton in Wis. Ar- 
chaH^l., I, no. 3, 1902; Heame, Jonmey, 
17!»fi; Holmes in .\m. Anthrop., in, 19(U; 
Hoy in TrauH. Wi.s. Acad. Sci., iv, 1878; 
Lapham, Antiq. of Wis., 18.55; Lewis in 
Am. .\ntiq.,xi,no.5,1889; Mcl^ean, Monnd 
Builders, 1879; Mason in Proc. Nat. Muh., 
xvii, 1805; Mass. Hist. Hoc. Coll., vni, 1843; 
Mo<»re, variouH memoirs in Jitur. .\< ad. Nat. 
S<-i. Phila., 1S94-1}K)5; M(«)re, Mcliiiire. et 
al. in Am. Anthrop., n. s., v, no. 1, 11H)3; 
Moorehead (1) Plrehist. lmpL,l»00, (2) in 
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The Antiquarian, i, 1897; Nadaillac, Pre- 
hist. Amer., 1884; Niblack in Nat. Mus. 
Rep. 1888, 1890; Packard in Am. Antif^., 

XV, no. 2, 1893; Patterson in iio\& Scotia 
InMt. of 8ci., VII, 1888-gO; Patnain (1) in 
PealKKiy Miih. Rep(-., 

XVI, 1H84, (2) in Phk'. 
A. A. A. S., XLiv, 18U6; 
Rau (1 ) ArchR'ol. Coll. 
Nat. Mii8., 1876, (2) in 
Sniithson. Rep. 1H72, 
1873; Reynoldri in Am. 
Anthrop.', i, no. 4, 1888; 
SchfK)lcnift, Ind.Tril>es, 
1,1851; Short, N. Am. of 
Antiquity, 1880; Slaf- 
ter, Prehift. Copper 
Impl.,1879; Squier, An- 
tiq. of N. Y. ana the 
West, lfV)l; Squier and 
DaviH, Ancient Monu- 
ments, 1848; Starr, Flnt 
Steps in Human Projjre88, 1895; Stnichev 
(1585), Hist Va., Hakluvt Sm:. Publ.', 
VIII, 1S43; Thomas in 12th Ken.B.A.£w, 
1894; Whittlesey, Ancient Miningon Lake 
SujHTitjr, SmithHon. Cent., xiii, 1863; 
Willounhbv in Am. Anthrop., v, no. 1, 
1903; Wilabn. Prehiet. Man. 1802; Win- 
«heli in Ennn. and Hin. Jour., xxxii, 
Sept. 17, 1881. (w. H. H.) 

Com. a former Papa^ rancberia vis- 
ited by Kino and Man^e m 1699; situated 
w. of the Rio San IVxln), probably in the 
vicinity of the present town of Arivaca, 
a. w. ol Tabae^ Aria. 
OiMi^liaiig* (17U) qvotod Iqr BanenlL Aili. 
imSir. Mez., m. vmr M aoge, lUd. 

GoDway, 0«orge { Knglgegabo, 'he who 
stands forever.'— W. J.\ A young Chip- 
pewa chief, bora near tne momii of Trent 

r., Ontario, in the fall of 1818. Hi.s pa- 
rents were Chippewa, and his father, until 
bis converdon, was a medidne-man. 
Geoi^te waa educated in Illinois, and 
after acquiring considerable knowledge 
in English books retonied to his peofHe 
a.« a Wenleyiin mi.««»ionary. Fi>r many 
veara he wiih connectc<l with the j)ret»a of 
New York city and lectured extenHively 
in Europe ana the United Statc«, but he 
is note<l chiefly as one of the few Indian 
authorn. Among his published writings 
are; The Ufe, History, and Travels of 
Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh fGeorge Copway), 
Albany, 1H47, and Phila<lelphia, 1847; 
The J^ife, Letters, and Speeches of Kah- 
gt^ga-gab-bowh, New York, 1850; The 
Traditional History and Charai teriHtic 
Sketches of the Ojibwav Nation, London 
and Dublin, 1850, and Boston, 1851; 
Recollections of a Forest Life, London, 
liklinburKh, an<l Dublin, 1H.~)1, and Lon- 
don, 1855; Indian Life and Indian 11 is- 
toiy, Bofton, ISnS; The Ojibwav C(iii- 
qoflst, a Tale of the I^orthweet, New York, 



1850; Organization of a New Indian Ter- 
ritory Ecwt of the Missouri River, New 
York, 1850; Running Sketches of Men and 
Placet) in England, h ranee, Gemumy, Bel- 
niim and Gotland, New York, 1851. 
Copway hIho wrote a hymn in the Chip- 
pewa language (London, 1851) ami co- 
operated with the Rev. Sherman Hall in 
the translation of the Gospel of St Luke 
(Boston, 1837) and the Acta of the 
Apostlefl (BoAton, 18.38 ). He died at 
Pontiac, Mich., about 18(>3. 

Ooqallt One of the Diegueflo ranche- 
riaa represented in the treaty of 1852 at 
Santa Isabel, b. Cal.— H. R. li^x. Doc. 76, 
84th Cong., 3d sess., 133, 1867. 

Coqaite. Mentionetl by Mota Padilla 
(llistoria, 164, 1742, repr. 1870) in con- 
nection with Jimena (Galisteo) and SQtos 
(Silos) HH !i pueblo which lay betwe«n 
Pe< (H and the Kereean villages of the Rio 
Grande in New Mexico when visited by 
Coronado in 1540-42. ItwSfl seemingly 
a Tano pueblo. 

Coaaitlam. A coa^t Salixh tribe 8i>eak- 
ing the Cowichan dialect and inhabiting 
Eraser valley juj^t above the delta, in Brit- 
ish Columbia. They owne<i no land, 
being practically slaves of the Kwantlen. 
Pop. & in 1904. 

OoqiMt-UiM.— Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 1. 288, UM. Oo- 
auatluk— Ibid., 809, 1879. Ooquilala.— Trutoh. 
lUp Bilt. Col., 1890, Oo«dtbuB.--Can. Ind. All., 
418. 1888. OomdttM.-4iud., 74. 79. 1878. Ooqvit- 
iM*.— imTSM^ UM. OmiUit]B.-Ibid., SU, 
1880. Xp«BllH.-Blit. OoLXap, Victoria, 18R 
(named aa a town). ZwOAttab— Boas, MS., B. 
A. B.. 1887. KwPMllBB.— Blll-^t in Btbnol. 
Burr. Can., 54, 1902. 

Cora. A trilte or group of tribes be- 
longing to the IMinan family and occupy- 
ing seveial villages and nuicherias in the 
Sierra de Nayimt and on flie Rio de 
Jesus Marfa, Jaliw-t), Mi*xico. They were 
a brave and warlike x)eople, living inde- 
pendently in the moontain glens and 
ravincH until 1721 -L*2 when IIk y were 
subjugatcil by the iSjtaniards and mit^- 
sions established among them. Accord- 
ing to Jos<^ de Ortega (Vocab. Leng. Can- 
til, y Cora, 1732, 7, repr. 1888) the Cora 
language conniHteil ot 3 dialect*: the 
Muutzizti, spoken in the middle of the 
sierra; the Teacuacueitziati, spoken in 
the lower {tart of the stenm toward the 
w., and the Ateacari, spoken on the 
banks of the Rio Nayarit (Jesns Marfa). 
Orozco y Berra(Geog., 59, 281, 1864) fol- 
lows the same gronpiiig and adds Colo- 
tlan as a dialect, while ne quotes Alegre 
to the effect that the Com are divided 
into the Cora (proper), the Nayarit, and 
the Teeoalme or Geebalme. These are 
probably identii-al with Ortega's divi- 
sions. Kayari, or Nayariti, is the name 
by which the Cora are known amouf^ 
tlieinHelve?'. They still use their native 
language, which is guttural although 
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quit^" musical, )>iit all the men ami most 
of the wdint'ii alsii imdevBtaiid Simnish to 
some extent. Tlicv are promi of their 
Indian bluod, and although they have 
largely a<lopteti the clothing of the whitv 
Mexicans there in very little intemwr- 
riage l)eiween the two. The native «w- 
tuiMi' (if tlic iiM'ii consist- 'if 1 iiii k-kin 
trousers aud a verv i»hort tuuic ol home- 
woven woolen material dyed dork bloe. 
The Cont I -jK't i;illy tlumi of the high 
sierra, pont>vm an air of independence and 
numlineae. In speech, religion, and cus- 
t nitH they arr nkiji to the Hiiifliol, and 
while they ti-a^ie with them for red paint, 
wax, atid' feathers, and the aervieea of 
Hiiiclinl shumanH are highly r^trHnU'it hy 
the Com, there is no strong alliiiiice l»e- 
tween the two triljen. Moat of the Ooim 
men are nlightly beardtnl, e«i)ecially on 
the chin. The women weave lielts and 
iMgH of cotton and wool, and the men 
manufacture tiah-neta which are used in 
dragging the etreama. Their houaea are 
of Ht"iu- with th;ite]ie<l riMtfn, with little 
ventilation. Their country, uotwith- 
■tanding ita altitude, ie malarial, yet the 
Cora are said to attain rcToarkahle lon- 
gevity and their womeu are well pre- 
eervM. In the valley a disease of the 
eyes jwvailn in ftimmer. The waters of n 
crater lake e. of Santa Teresa are reganled 
tm sacred, and neccnary to the perfonn- 
ance of every ceremony. An aiternoon 
wind which prevails daily in the hot 
country ia believed tn U' heneticial to the 
com, and a tamal of a^het^, 2 ft. long, in 
sacrificeil to it. Ka.«ter is celebrated by a 
fea»>t and a dance — a survival of mission- 
ary training— and the miiofc is al.'o danced 
for weeks in siioceaaion to bring needed 
rain. CunntM-ttMl with their ihiIhtIv it re- 
moniea is the drinking of home-made 
mescal. Fastinf^, sometimes conducted 
hy shamans alone, is a cerenionial feature 
and is thought to 1k> net^essary to insure 
go4Ml cro]>s. The morning star is the 
j>rincipal g«Ml and protecting genius--, Ix'ing 
characterized aa a brother, a youth armed 
with how and arrow who once shot the 
jmwfTlul sun nt nrM)ntirne on ae<rount of 
hi:* inleojH; heal. The uionn is also a 
god — both man and woman — and there 
are many others, as everything' is 1h'- 
Iieve<I to l)e animate and powerful. In 
their aacre<l songs the nuisii-al bow, at- 
tached to a gourd, is playe<l. At 15 years 
the Cora reach the marriageable age. 
Mjirriages an' arranged by the pjirents of 
the boy, who on live occasions, every 
eighth day, go to ask for the bride they 
h;i\«- H'lfi tol. A new-lK>rn child was 
uumed after an uncle or an aunt, and at 
certain intervals duriBg childhood feasts 
wfTc [iri jianil in its honor. It is said 
that on tiio st>ot where the relativu of a 
Cora was killed in a fight a piece of 



cloth waa dipjKxl in bUxni and kept as 
a remembrance until his death was 
avenged by killing the slayer or one of 
the males of his family. Some of the 
Cora still deiMjsit the bcxlies of the dead 
in caves. -The pofNilation is estimated at 
2,5(10. The settlements pertaining to the 
various divisions of the Cora group are: 
Ajtozolco, Cieiu>ga, Comatlau, Cofapa, 
GoMMUnota, Guaynainota, Ixtacan, Jesus 
Marfa, Mesa del Nayarit, Nuestra Sefiora 
<lel Kosario, Peyotan, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Han Joan Hautista, San LncasL 
Santa Fe. Santa Bosa, Santa Teresa, and 
Tonati. See Ltunholtz, Unluiown Mexico, 
1,1902. (p. w. H.) 

Olion.— OrotOO y Berm. Geo<c.. 59, 1Kt>4. Chote.— 
Ibid. BaaU. — Lamholu. I'nknuwu Mex., t. 410, 
1MB ('crocodilcfi': llnichol nHmc). VftYMcita.— 
Ormoo 7 Berm. op. cit. Hayari.— Lumholta, Op. 
eft. I (1WU tiaine). Hayarita.— OnMOO y Bitfia, op. 
< It Mayariti.— LumhuUz, opw dt. (altematSve 
fonn of tlieir own name). 

Corapa. A pueblo pertaining to the 

Com 'liviaion of the Piiran ( k and a 
visita ol the mission of ut*ira Sefiora del 
Kosario. Probably cdtiMted on the Rio 

San 1* Ir.), Jalis<o. Mexico. 

8. Ju&u Oorapft. Urii^tHi y Bi-rra. (fevig., '2fiO, 

Core^nas (Span.: ' iu arts:' ). A pueblo 
of the Opata. determined by Hodge (Coro- 
nado's Marcn, 36, 1899) to nave been sitn- 
ated at c»r near the site of the prem'nt 
Urea, on the Kio Sonora, Sonora, Mexico. 
It was so named by Cabexa de Vaca in 
l.'>:'n Vx-eaus*' the inhabitants {)ri'sciitecl to 
him more than 6UU deer hearts. It was 
visited also by Coronado and his army in 

callt'd by rlirnnirlrr-^ f^nn HitT- 
onimo de i<i« C'«jrazonef<, and descril>ed 
as being situate<l midway between Gniia- 
can an«rCil)olu ( Zuni ). The houses were 
built of mats; tiie natives raised com, 
Ix'ans, iind melons, dressed in deenkins, 
and used poisoned arrows, (p. w. h. J 

ttM-MOSM.— BawiU.HIrtoffadow. i. 96. 17«. €bfa> 
WMM.— CatMwa da Vaca Cl^K). BmUh trann.. 178. 
I'm. Baa BiMBlBa,— CamaAedtt (1596) in Htb 
Ro|>. B. A. E.,fi01.imi. laaBlMiMkMialMOar- 
axoaeft. — I bid . . 4S4. ▼Ol* 4t 1m Oani«MM»— Ovle- 

H ; ' ri- HI, filO. 

CorbitrLiit A Massachupet sachem. 
He wji^ :i I termined foe of the Fnglish, 
and w lu ii Massasoit entere<l into an alli- 
aniH' with them he strove to wrest the 
chieftain< y from ilie latter and form a 
league with the ^'arraganaet to expel the 
intmders. He caught and tried to kill 
St|nanto, wlioiu lie oilled the tongxu' of 
the Eugliah, and Ilobouiok, their spy 
and guide. With other hostile chiefa he 
signe(l a treat v of (xnu e with the Englidi 
in Itiill.— hriike, Bk. Inds., 93, 1880. 

Oerehaag. A tribe or band formerly 
o< rnpying Riverhea^l and Southold town- 
ships on Long id., Y., n. of Peconic 
bay, and extending w. to Wading r. 
Cutclio^me, Mattitni k. A.'^haninmuck, and 
AquelKjgue were pn)bably hxU'S of their 
villsges. The Yannoooc Indiana, 9. of 
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Peconir r., niuHt have beeu ulentical with 
tbeConhuu^tribeorapartofit (j.m.) 
Ohdrehake.— Deed of 1648 lu Thompton, Loof M., 
181, 1839. OonhAiic.— Wood quoted lof Matfuinjr, 
N. v., II, 2St2, 1829. Oorehoan — Thompson, Long 
Id.. 1. 8M, IMS (misprint). Oorohoon.— Ibid., 288. 
TaaaMMk.— Doc. ol U67 in M. Y. Doc Od. HtoC. 
XIT. GOl. IMS. TuuMwdL— IbM. TMUMMtCk.— 
Ibid.. 602. 

Core«. A trilK>, {MMwibly Algonqnian, 
formerly occapying the inMiinsuIa k. of 
Neiue r., in Oarteret and Crav«n coe.. 
N. G. They had been greatly rednoen 
in a war whh ain>ther tril>e Ijefore 1<)96, 
and were described by Archdaleas having 
been a bloody and barbftroos people. 
La\v8on refern U} them as Coraniue In- 
dian.'*, but in another place calls them 
Connamox, and gives tbem two villages in 
1701 — Coranine and lianita — with alxiut 
125 8ou1h. They eng:ige<l in the Tusca- 
rora war of 1711, and in 1715 therem- 
nants of the rorfeaml Machapunga were 
aarignod a tnut on MattainuHkeet lake, 
Hvoeco., X. C, where they lived in one 
village, probably until tbey became ex- 
tinct, (j. M.) 

Oaraaiae.— Oldmixon (17U8) iiiCnrnill. Hi.xt. Coll. 
y. r.. ii.^W.lKiv; Connainox.— LHWson (170y),N.C.. 
;iSi. Coramine.— An-hdalo (ra. 1696) in 

Hutni>hri'\ Ai < i Mint. 2v2, l7Jt». Coranine.— Arch- 
dalr lTiiTi in Cnrroll. Hist. 0>11. .S. C, ii. hU, 1,h36 
(UMe<l by Lauxm h.s the nanio l><>th of tht? tribe 
and of one of itM vlllHKt'fi). Coree«.— Drake, Ind. 
Chron., 176. 183»'.. Core*.— WilliKm-im. N. C, i,203, 
IS12. 

GononreaeL The chief Tutelo town 
in New York, settled in 1753; attnated in 

1779 on thf w. .wide of Cayuga lake inlet 
and on the bonier oi the great swamp, 3 
ni.fronitheB.endofClayQ{pi1alce. When 

(h»strf)yed by Dearborn in 1779 it con- 
tained 2.5 "elegantly built" houses. Sir 
Wm. .lohnson, in a conferem-e with the 
Six Nations in .Tuly, 1758, said to the 
Cayuga: "It is a^'reeable news that you 
are aY>out to .'^treiii.'then your Ca'»tle by 
taking in the TedarighrooneH [Ttitelo], 
and Hliall give a i)at« to those of that 
Nation here among you that they and the 
rest of them may oome and join vonr 
Cattle unmolested" (N. Y. I)oc. Col. 
Hi^t.. VI, 811, ia55). Three of these 
Tutelo were present at this meeting " to 
partake in tne name of their Nation of 
the iiitemle^l pre*«ent." (j. N. u. n.) 
Corcarfonell. — NorriM in .tour. Mil. K.xi><'<l. Mnj. 
Gen. John Hullivun In 177'.». iiJT, Isht Coreorgo- 
aol. — DfurNini, )l)i<)., 77. De Ho Rim Xanadia.— 
Grant, ibiil,, 11** nornij.tion of the Mohawk 
Trhntrritth kniiiuin. • Tuti lf • town " ). Kaye^htala- 
fealat— Map o( 177'.» < il»-<l h\ Halt-. ibi<l Tode- 
▼ich-rono. — <jUV .lolin.Mui, map of 1771, < iti'<l hy 
Bale, ibid. 

Goras. Small blocks of flint, obsidian, 
or other brittle etone from which flakes 

have \m-n ntruck in Huch a manner m* fo 
leave them roughly cvlindrical or conical 
in shape and with nnted rides. There 
ha" l>fH'n Hoine difcu.«8ion as to whether 
cores are really the w asters of tlake mak- 
ing or were intended for some practical 



use. The sharp angle at the ha^; in 
many of them would make an excellent 
wlge for working a liani or tough Hub- 
Btance, such as liorn or bone; but few 
ahow the Hlighteetmarkaof wear. Wher- 
ever flint, obsidian, or other stone nuitable 
for making flakes was worked, the cores 
al^^ooc(•nr. On Flint Ridge 
in Ohio they are moreabun- ^ RgV*^ 
dant than at any other j^^^j^^L 
Imownlocality.iiianythou- LrjyrlpT|^p 
sandaof them lying around ^^t^SLJ^fi^ 
theflaldngshopeltes. Al- ««« or of*T: nw. 
thntiirh all are Hinall, none 
beingcapahleuf yielding Hakes more than 
3 in. in length, there seems to l>e no rea- 
son for (|ueHtioning the conclusion that 
they are the mere refuse of Hake making. 
The use to wliich the Hakes derived from 
them were applied is problematical, but 
they would have serveii as knives or 
scrapers or for the making of small arrow- 
pfjintx. See Stone-vork. Consult Fowke 
in 13th liep. B. A. E., 1896; Holmes (1) 
in Bull. 21, B. A. E., 1894, (2) in 1.5th 
Rep. B. A. £., 1897, (3) in Memoirs Xn- 
temat Cong. Anthrop., 1894; Ran in 
Smithson. Cont., .xxii, 1878. (o. F.) 
Com. See Maiu. 

Osra Baad. A band at Spotted Tail 

(later Rosebud) agency, 8. T>ak.; prol> 
ably a part of the Teton.— Cleveland in 
Our Church Work, Dec. 4, 1876. Gf. 
Wnf/meztunf^'"- 

Complanter ( A'(/i/o/7/i/«*'^o", 'by what 
one plaiitM' — Mewitt; variously written 
(iarganwahgah, Koecntwahka, et<'. ). .\ 
Seneca chief, known also as John O Baii, 
gup{K)sed to have been IxHrnlietween 1732 
and 1740 at Conewaugus, on Genesee r., 
N. Y. Drake (Biog. an.l Hist. Ind., 7th 
ed., Ill, 1837) say.H he was a warri»)r at 
Braddock'a defeat in 17-55, which is evi- 
dently a mistake, though he may have 
been ]in^sciif as a boy of 12 or 15 years. 
His father was a white trader named John 
0'Bail,or<y Beel,8aid byaometo havebeen 
an Englislinian, although Harris ( Buffalo 
Hi.«t. Soc. Hub., VI, 416, 1903) savs he 
was a I)ut< hnmn, named Abeel, an(l Rut- 
ten Iht (Trilies Hudson R., 317, 1872) also 
says he was a Dutch trailer. His mother 
was a ftill-bloo<l Seneca. All that is 
known of ("ornnlanter's early days is 
coiituine<l in a letter to the governor 
of Peinjsvlvania. in which he says he 
playe<I with Indian lioys who remarked 
the difference between the color of his 
skin and theirs; his mother informer! 
him that his father resided at Albany. 
He visited his father, who, it apjicars, 
tn'ati'd him kindly but gave him nothing 
to carry back: "nor did he tell me," he 
adds, *' th%t the United States were about 
t^) rebel against the (iovemment of Eng- 
land." He states that he was married 
before this vi^ He was one of the par^ 
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ties to the treaty of Ft 8tjmwix in 1784, 
when a large (*e8Hion of land was made 
by the Indians; he als^o took part in the 
treaty of Ft Harniar in 1789, in which an 
extenfive territory was conveyed to the 
United States (although his name is not 
among the signers); and ho was a signer 
of the treaties of 8ept. 15, 1797. and July 
.30, 1802. These acts rendered him so 
unpopular with his tril>e that for a time 
his life was in <langer. In 17JH) he, to- 
gether with Ilalftown, visiteil Phila<iel- 
phia to lay l)efore Gen. Washington the 
grievances complaine<l of by their j»e(>- 
ple. In 1816 he resided just within 
the limits of Pennsylvania on his grant 
7 m. l)elow the junction of the Conne- 
wango with the .Allegheny, on the l)anks 
of the latter. He then owne<l 1,1^00 




COflNPLANTtR. (mcKimnet «nd H*il. > 

acres, of which MO forme<l a tract grante<l 
to him by Pennsylvania, Mar. 16, 179<l, 
"for his many valuable services to the 
whites." It is i<aid that in his old agt' he 
declare<l that the "Great Spirit " told him 
not to have anything more to do with the 
whites, nor even to preserve any memen- 
tos or ndics they had given him. Im- 
pn-sse*! with this i«lea, he burne<l the l>elt 
and bmke the eU>guiit sword that ha<l 
iH'en given him. A favorite son (Henrv 
Olnyd ), who had Is^en carefully educated, 
became a drunkard, thus adding to the 
troubles of Corn planter's la.'»t years. He 
received fron> the Unite<l States, for a 
time, a pension or grant of $2.tO i»eryear. 
He was i»erhaps more than 90 years of jige 
at the time of his death, Feb. 18, 18:i6. 
A momnnent erect^ni to his memory on 
his reservation by the state of Pennsyl- 



vania in 1866 bears the inscription "aged 
about 100 years." (c. t. ) 

Coraitalk. A celebrate<l Shawnee chief 
(born al>outl720, died in 1777) who held 
authority over thoee of the tribe then set- 
tle<l on the Scioto, in Ohio. He was 
brought most prominently into notice by 
his leadership of the Indians in the bat- 
tle of Point' Pleasant, at the mouth of 
Great Kanawha r., W. Va., Oct. 10, 1774. 
Although defeated in a battle lasting 
throughout the day, his prowe.«san<l gen- 
eralBhi)>onthis occasion — where his force, 
mostly Shawnee, numl)ering probably 
1,000, was oppoeinl to 1,100 Virginia vol- 
unteers — won the praise of the whites. 
After this l>attle he enterwi into a treaty 
of iHjace with Lortl Duumore in Nov., 
1774, at Chillicothe, Ohio, although stren- 
uouslv opi>os<*d by a part of his trilx-, an<l 
faithfully kept it until 1777. In the lat- 
ter year the Shawnee, l>eing inciteil to re- 
new hostilities, he went to Point Plea-sant 
and notitieil the settlers that he might lx» 
fon-eil into the war. The stittlers detained 
him and his son as honlages, and they 
were soon after murdered by some in- 
furiatc>d soldiers in retaliation for the 
killing of a white settler bv some roving^ 
Indians, thus arousing tYie vindictive 
spirit of the Shawnee, which was not 
broken until 1794. Cornstalk was not 
only a brave and energetic warrior, but 
a skilful i^neral and an orator of consid- 
erable abdity. A monument was erecte<l 
to his memory in the court-house vanl at 
Point Pleasant in 1896. 

Comitalk'i Town. A Shawnee village 
on ScipjM) cr., opposite S<|uaw Town, 
Pickawav cr)., Ohio, nearlv due s. from 
Circleville, in 1774.— Howe, Hist. Coll. 
Ohio, 402. 1896. 

Corn Village. A former Natchez settle- 
nu'Ut. 

Corn Village.— Onyarre, La.. I. •Ill, 1851. Flour 
Villa**.— Uumont In French. Hirt. Coll. La., v. 
48, lHn3. 

Corodegaaohi. A former 0[)ata pueblo 
on the hea<l waters of the Rio Sonora, N. 
K. Sononi, Mexico, about 25 m. below the 
l)oundary of Ari/xina. It was the seat of 
the S]kanish mission of Santa Rosa, 
founde<l in 165.3, an<l of the pre.sidio of 
Fronteras, established in 1690. In 1689 
the mission was al>and(med on acc*ountof 
the hoHtilities of the Joi-ome, Suma, 
.luno, and Ajiache; an<l owing to Ajuiche 
depre<Iation8 in more recent years the 
settlement was <leserte<l by its inhabitants 
on several <M*<'a*'ions, once as late as al>out 
1847. (k. w. h.) 

Ooroderuachi.— Biiiioroft, Ariz, and N. Mt^x., S-M, 
18S9. BanU Rosa Corodefuatxi.— -Dor. of IMli cent. 
(juott>tl l)v HHiidelliT ill Arch. Inst. PaptTH, IV, 
.V.>9, 18<rj. SanU Kom de Ooradeguatxi. — Orozoo y 
Berra. Geog.. 313, l^'^l. 

Corral. A rancheria of gentile Diegue- 
flos near San Diego, s. Cal., in 1775. 
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Kl Oorr&l.-Urtega (177») qUOltd bj Buieraft, 

HlntCal.. 1.254, 18M. 

Coruano. One of 4 onidentiftod tribes, 

probably Shcwhonean, formerly living b. 
of Tejoii pa£i8, b. Cal. — Taylor in Ual. 
Eumer, May 8, 1863. 

Coiaque ( i)rt»lmbly from ko**gh(ik, ' mnl ') . 
An unulentitieil town in N. k. AlaV>aruii, in 
the same region as Coasa i Ivuna i, \ i^iited 
by Juan Panlo in 15^5. — VamU'ra { 1567) 
in Smith, Colec. Doc. Fla., i, IH, 1857. 

Cotattaek. A Pe<]UOt villaoe in 1667, 
probably near Stoniogton, New London 
00., Conn. 

Onwttaek.— NoyeM (1687) in Mam. HUt. 8oc. Coll.. 
M I.. X, 67-68. IM9. OoMttnek.— Denlmn (1666). 
iblfl ,04. 

Coilioeton ^Heckewelder derives a eim- 
ilar name, Coshecton, from ffichuchton 
((ifnnanfonn), 'tinislKnl,' 'coinpletetl' ). 
Formtrly the chief town of the Turtle 
tril)e of the Delaware^, on the Hite of Co- 
ahoctoi), Coshocton <•(»., Ohio. Destroyed 
bv tht! whitt's in 17H1. Cf. (in*hgoiihunk. 
Oi»hieUn.— F'ftera (1760. in Muss. Hist. 8<>c. Coll., 
4th H.. IX, 3(X». 1«71. Ooochockinf.— Buttcrfleld, 
Wuhinirton-Irrine (>)r.. 9, Ikm-2. OookhAokinc.— 



Ibid. Oo«hookton.— Rupp. We«t IVnn.. 201, 1>«6 
Oochooton.— Hcckewelder (17»1) quott " 
tertield. op. cit.. hX. Q<wwhMhgttwik.— Drake. Bk 



IndM.. bk. ft. 59. Otwchadiiiit.— Writer of 

MM fn Harris, Tour, 214. 1805. OoMhrnohkiof.— 

BeekamMerln Tnuu. Am. PblloR. Soc.. iv, 391. 
ttM. OtMfeMkbliv.— Drake. Bk. Inds., bk. \ 61. 
IMS. OiwkaAMf —Hcck^waktef. o|k. cit Oo- 
■kwhWf— IMd. XuaHMtaa.— Petiteoort (1782) 
In Buttcrfleld. op. cit.. 2«. Kuihocton.— Ibid..241. 

C0107. A DiegueAo raiicheria at which 
the mission of 8an Diegc) (q. v.) was e»- 
tabliahed in 1769; situated at the pres- 
ent Old Town, on Ban Diego bay, a. Gel. 

CoMarl. Markeil by Jenerys ( French 
Dom. Am., i, map, 134, 1761) ae a native 
town on the extreme head ot Yedkin r.. 
in the mountains ofH. w. North OuoUiuu 
Unidentiiied. 

Oostaaeas AnUy. A Ungniatic funily 
on the coast of central CaUfornia. In 1877 
Powell ((JonLN. A. Etbnol., iii, 535) es- 
tablished a family which heeelled Mntsnn, 
extemling from San Francisco id S'lilcdail 
and from the nea inland to the ."^ierras, 
end incloding an an>a in the Marin co. 
penin., n. of San Fnmcis<-o Itay. and gave 
vcK»abularies from variou.s partu of this 
territory. In 1891 (7th Rep. B. A. E., 
70, 92, map) Powell <livided thin area W- 
tween two families'. Mixinelumnan and 
Costanoan. The Moquelinnnan family 
occupied the portion of the old Mutaun 
territory e. of San Joaquin r. and k. of 
San Fmncisco bay. 

The territory of the Costanoan family 
extended from the Psdflc ocean to fliui 
.Toaquin r., and from the ('itiMeti <^lato 
and .Suisun Imy on the n. to Ft Sur on the 
coa^t and a point a short distance 8. of 
Soh'dad in the Salinas valley on the .s. 
Farther inland the s. boundary in uncer- 
tain, though it was probably near Big 
fkmoehecr. The Ooatanoan Indians lived 



mainly on Twetal products, especislly 

acorns and seeds, though they al m o btai n ei I 
fish and mussels, and captured deer and 
smaller game. Th^ cwuiinff was scant, 
the men going naked. Their noiiws wen; 
tule orgraaa huts, their boats balsas or rafts 
ci tales. They made baskets, but no pot- 
tery, and appear to have l>een a« jinnii- 
tive as mml of the tribe« of California. 
They burninl the dead. The Rumsen of 
Monterey looke<l xx\yoi\ the eagle, the 
hummiujj birtl, and the coyote as the 
original inhabitants of the world, and 
they venerated the redwood. Their 
langiiages were simple and harmonious. 
Seven mis>i<n>.'^- Sun Carlos, Sole<lad, San 
Juan iiautista, 6auta Cnu, Santa Clara, 
San Jos^, and Dolores (San Francisco) — 
were et^tablinhed in (\^^<tanoan territory 
by the Franciscans subsequent to 17^, 
and cootiniied until their confiscation by 
the Mexican government in 18.34, when 
the Indians were stuttered. The surviv- 
ing individuals of Costancmn blood may 
numlHT to-<lay 25 or 30, most of thfiii 
"Mexican" in life and maunerM rather 
than Indian. 

Tnie triU's did not exLvt in Costanoan 
territory, the groujw mentionetl l>elow 
being small and probably little more 
than village communities), without )M)liti- 
cal connection or even a name other than 
that of the localitv they inhabitiMi. 

The following divisions or settlements 
have been reoogniEed: Ahwaste, Altah- 
nio, AnHiiiiiie, Anlintuc, Cbalone, Cos- 
tanoe, Kaliadaruk, Ivarkin, Mutsun, 
Olhon, Romonan, Rumsen, Saklan, Tho- 
mien, Tulomo, and Wacharon (?). 

■■CmUjio. — Latimni in Trans. I'hilnl. S<k'. I^ni'I.. 
82, 1856 (includes the Ahwtuste,«. Olhones it Co- 
tanos, Komonanit, TulolllO^«. Altatmodj; LtUlimn, 
Opoaoola, 848. 1860. <MuUan.— Oatschet i n Ma^. 
Am. HIM., 157. 1877 (iucluden Ahwniitcft. Olh(»ncii. 
AltahmoH, KomonaiM, Tiilomos): Powell in ConU 
N. A. EUinol., in. 685. 1877 (includes under this 
famUy vocabi. of Ooitanoii Mataftn, Santa Clam, 
Saifta Cms). OMtuMsa.— PDwell In 7th Rep. 
B. A. E.,70. map, \m. 

Gottanoi ( Span. : ' coastmen ' ) . Cvrtain 
tribes or ^^ups l)elonging to the Costa* 
noan family on San Francisco penin., 
connected with Dolores roismon, Cal. 
The term has been applied to the ()1- 
boue, Ahwaste, Altahmo, Komonan, and 
Tulomo collectively; also to tlieOllione 
and Ahw.-tstc taken to(;ether; and tO the 
Olhone alone. The term was chosen by 
Powell for the name of the Gostanoan 



familv, q.v. 



(A. L. K.) 



OoMt ladiaas.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. 124. W^i. Coaat- 
■n.— Latham In Proc. Philol. s<k>. Lend., vi. 
TB, 1S54. OostaaoM.— Ind. Aff. Kep., op. cil. 
OsstMWgi SehoolCTRft. Ind. Tribes, n, 606. 1853. 
Ooslsko.— Stmeon. Diet. Nshnatl. xrlii, 1885. 

Coste. A province and town, apparent! v 

in Alabama, visited by De Soto in 154d. 

Biedma eavs the towns were built on 

inlands in tlie river. 

AomU.— Hhipp, De Buto and Floriilu, 37:i. l^si. 
AMrts.— Qaiellaw} da la Vcfa, Ia Florida, 141. 
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1723. Oo«U.— French, Hist. Cell. La., n. s . ii. 2i7, 
VfiS. Ooste. — Gentleman cif K)va> ( ir>ft7 ), ibid., II, 
149, 1850. Oottebe.— Biedmu 1 1M4 ibid.. 102. 

OoBimmi. A tribe, probably Moquel- 
mnnaii, formerly residiiig on or near Oo- 

Rumnt's r.. Sun Joatjuin to., Cal. Accnnl- 
ing to Kice (ijuoted bv .NIooney iii Am. 
Anthrop., iii, 259, ISVtO) these IndUuM 
wont alino^it niikinl; tlu-ir houses were 
of bark, soiiu tinu-s thatched with gratw 
and covered with t>arth: the bark w&a 
loosemnl from thetrwH by repeated 1)1owm 
with stone hattlut.-, tlie latter having 
the head fastened to the handle with 
deer Hiuew. Their ordinary weapons 
were bows and ntone-tipped arrows. The 
wt)nien made finely woven conical bas- 
kets of grass, the smaller ones of which 
held water. Their amusements were 
chiefly (lancing and fi)<)tl)all; the diuucs, 
however, were in some d^^ree ceremo- 
nial. Their ]>rinci{ial deity was the snn, 

and the women ha<l a riTcnuniy which 
re»*embled the sun dance ot tlie tribes oi 
the upper Missouri. Their dead were 
buricil in graves in the earth. The tribe 
is now practically extinct. 
CoMinenea.— Bcerhev. Nnrr.. i. 34i4>, 1831. OoMai> 
net.— Hale In V. H. Expl. KxiK-d.. VI, tUll. IMS. 
Cotumniei.— Taylor in C'al. Fanner, Jnne K, I860. 
Koaumnet,— Duilot tie Mofnun, Exj>l.. II. 1h44. 

Co tan. An Algonouian village in 1585 
about Kansoniville, iBeaufort co., C. 
0«Um.— Dutch map ( 1621) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hirt., 
1. 1896. 0«taa.— Map in Smith (1829), Viiglnla. I. 
lepr. 1819. 

Cotechney. A town and palinadcof the 
Tu.'^'arora in Nortli Cart)lina, which be- 
came noted in their war of 1711-18; 
situated, acconling to Hawks, mi the nite 
of Ft Barnwell, but a<'<-ording t«j (irafkn- 
ried the town lay about 3 m. from the 
palisade, evidently on the opposite side 
of the Neuse, about the mouth of Con- 
tentnea cr., tlie name of which is prob- 
ably a form of Cotechney. It was a lat^ 
town, the residence of Hancock, one of 
the princii al Tu.scarora chiefs. Here 
Lawson and (Jraffeuried were prisoners in 
1711, and it was the scene of the execu- 
tion of the fornuT. On the onthn-ak of 
the Tuscarora war tlie inhabitants aban- 
doned the town and intrenched them- 
selves in the pali.«a<le, which was attacked 
by llarnwell, .Ian. 28, 1712. when 400 of 
itJi defender>^ were killed or taken. In- 
stead of completing his work, Bamw«'ll, 
to save the lives of white prisoners held 
in the fort, made a worthless treaty with 
the remainder, who at once joineil the 
other hostiles. (j. y. b. h.) 

OalihM.— Pollock ilTl") In \. C. Kw., n. 2R8, 
1886. OatMhoA.— OnilTenrit><I n711). ibid., i. 9a, 
188& ItatadUM.— Pollock (1712). Ibid., 882. Okt- 
MhDM.—Fo&ock (1713), ibid.. n, 89. OatMbiieTB.— 
Pollock (17U), im^ 86. i}Mliai-Mk.-lAiracm 

him In K. C. Bce>. n, 24, 1886. OotMfauM.— 
n>11oekri718l.tUd..ii OMMham-Hawki, M. 
C, n, 6i7. 18S8. HaBMtk Wmt^Sf^ 0^2) In 
N. C. Rcc, I, 900. 1886. BHMMks%«M.— OmI- 
lenried (1711), ibid.. 927. 



Ootyea* A Coetanoan village formerly 

near San Francisco bay, Cal. — Mission 
book (1784) quoted by Tavlor in Cal. 
Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 

Cotooanolint. Given as one of the Cher- 
okee "valley towns" in a document of 
1755 (Royce in 5th Rep. B. A. E., 142, 
1887). Not identified. 

Ootohantnstennaggee. A former Lower 
Creek town on the right l>ank of Upatoie 
cr., in Muscogee co., Ga. — Royce in 18Ui 
Rep. B. A. E., pi. cxxii, 1900. 

Cotonam. A tribe affiliated with the 
Carrizos of the Ooahuiltecan family and 
living in thdr vicinity, though their dia- 
lect (liffers largely from the Comecrudo 
language. The last of this tribe were at 
La Noria rancheria, in s. Hidal|{0 co., 
Tex., in ISSfi, and cnv man at Las Trietaw 
was slightly aoquainte*! with the native 
dialect. They call an Indian xoimn, and 
are the Xainiameor Hanameof the Texan 
trilH's farther N. The Tonka\\ a wiy that 
the CottHiam were not cannibals and 
th;it they wore sandals instead of moo- 
casins. ( \. s. o. ) 

Osloj^laaaiBis. Proliably a division' of 
the ^fo<]uelumnan family, living on a 
reserve between Stanislaus and Tuo- 
lumne r8.,Cal., in 1851; but it is iHissible 
that they ma v have In'en a band <>i the 
Cholovone division of the Manposan 
family. 

Co-U-pUa*-Bia.^obiMtoo ( ltl61 } hi 8«u. £x. Doc. 
6i.324lCk«9..litieaa.,S0>iaK. <W H flam wk — 

Ibid. 

(MaJswaadiidB. A former village on 

Long Island, N Y.. probably near the 
w. end. — Doc. of lti45 in N. Y. Doc Col, 
Hist, xnr, 60, 1888. 

Cotton. Jud;rin>; from the liick of men- 
tion of it by early writers on the s. i)or- 
tion of the United States, cotton was not 
cultivated by the tril)e8 of this section, 
notwithstanding the favorable soil and 
climate. The cotton blankets seen by 
I)»> ."sotoN troops on the lower Mi.'S'issippi 
Were said to have been brought from the 
W., possibly from the far-off l^Msblo 
country of >ew Mexico ami .\rizona. 
Although the latter sectiim seems less 
favorable to its cultivation, cotton has 
been raised to a considerable extent by 
the Pneblos, esmH-ially the Hopi, from 
time innnemorial. and rioth, cord, tlirea<1, 
and seed are commonly found in ancient 
depomts in caves, clfff-dwellingB, and 
mined pneV)l>>s throuirhont that region. 
The Hopi are now the only cultivators 
and weavers of cotton, their products, 
coii«i>.tin^ chiefly of ceremonial r<»lK'P, 
kiit.«, and scarfs, finding their way 
through trade to many other tril)es who, 
like tlie Hopi, employ them in their re- 
ligious jiertonnances. In the time of 
Coronado (1540-42) and of K8pe}o(1583} 
cotton was raised also by tlie peofde <^ 
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A coma and the Rio Grande villa^^es in 
New Mexico, and the Pima of ». Arizona 

aI.«o raised the pljifif until alxmt 1H.'>0; 
but tlie intn>du(>tion of chc^p fabricH by 
traders htii* imictically brought the in- 
diwtry to an cinl everywheri' aiuoiii: tlu» 
Indians, the i^lopi alone adhering to tlie 
old castom of caftivatini^ and weaving it, 
and that chiefly for ••«'n inoiiial <^mu*ntH. 
In ancient Jlopi and ZuAi mortuary rites 
raw cotton wan placed over tlie fatv of the 
dead, an<l cott/mwe*! wan often ilepositinl 
with fo<Kl veHHel8 and other accomumi- 
ments in the grave. Gonaalt Handeher 
in An li Inst Pai-ers, iii, iv, ]SiK)-!>2; 
Fe\vke.s in ITtii Kep. H. A. K., 1HH8; 
Hohuesin 13th Rep. H. A. E., 1H9«; Hough 
in Ren. Nat. Muh., 1901; Winship in 14th 
Rep. k A. K, 1896. (w. H.) 

Coneehitoa. A fonner iin{>ortant Choc- 
taw town deetruyed in the Choctaw civil 
war of 1784. Iti location is in donbt, 
hut it was traditionally placed in the 
neighborhood of Mot^cow, Keuper co., 
Bfi». (liBlbert in Min. Hist 8oc. PnbL, 
TI, 424, 1902). This name apfH'arH on 
DliiiTi1le*B map, ca. 1732, in which it 
fleema to he translated ">illa({e of the 
great chief." In later \'mn^ it \va>< known 
by the same name as Conchachitou 
(q.v.)i nmially in the oontracted form 
Congeto, or Cooncht'to, and to tlixtin- 

Siish it it wa.M called VMSt Congeto. 
albert aasuines that the original name 
waii Con«'ha<'hitoii and inter|>rets it an 
*hig ree<l-hnike,' like the other; hut if 
Kiich were indee<l the cafe it is suriirising 
tliat Danville, who locates and trans- 
latee Conchachitou (H»rrectly,phould have 
erreil regarding tills. ( .i. k. s. ) 

Oonachitow. — |jiUr>'. mnp of f S . 17*^1 Couet- 
chiou. — <ivl>iwf< I'i, map of I'. J- , IT-^l. Coue-tchi- 
ton.— Hanville iiui|' 1 173-j) in Hatnilinii. Coli.nial 
Mobile, l.Vi. isy?. Cowachitow. — !'liiliii|.(nu\. 
limp. 17x1. CuoerchSlou. — Hartniin. N ov.. i, mH|>, 
17" EMt CongeaU.— KonmiiH, Floridn. 310, 177S. 
Eut Con^Mto. — \Vi'>t Fin. inHj), rn. 177') East 
Coonf«eto. — Komniis. c>|>. cit., 73. 

Ck»ana. Mentiontnl by UAatc (Doc. 
In^., XVI, 114, 1871 ) 08 a pueblo of New 
Mexico in Honlitles.*' situated in 

the HalinaM, in the vicinity of Abo, E. of 
the Rio Grande, and in alf probability a 
Tiyua or I'iros village. 

CouDting. Two nvHteni.^ of counting 
were formerly in use among the Indians 
of North America, the decimal and the vi- 
seaimal. The latter, which was ushI 
m Mexico and Central America, was also 
in fteneral um s. of Columbia r., on the 
Pacific slope, while between that area and 
the I)order<»f Mexico it was enij>loyed by 
only a few tribes, as the Pomo, Tuolumne, 
Konkaa, Niiihinani, and Achomawi. On 
tin- Atlantic side the decimal system was 
ubed by all except the R^'kimo tribes. 
Both wyt^eam, hamd up|iarentlyon the 
finger and hand count, were h'^ a rtile 
fundamentally ijuinary. There are some 

Bull. 30-06 2& 



indications, however, of a more primitive 
<»unt, with minor tribal differences. In 
Siouan and .Algotuiuian the word fur 2 
is generally relateu to that for arnu} or 
hands, and in Athapascan dialects to 
the term for feet. In a few laiiirnages, the 
8iksika, Catawba, UahheleAo. and some 
others, 3 is expressed by joining the 
words for 2 and 1. In many others the 
name tor 4 Mignilies 2 and 2, or 2 times 2, 
a** in nio.-t of the Shoshonean dialects, 
and in Catawlm, Haida, Tlini-'it, and ap- 
parently Kiowa; the I'awnee formerly 
applied a name signifying 'all the lin- 
gers,' or 'the (ingt»rs i>f the hand,' thus 
excluding the thumh. Five has usually 
a distinct name, which in most cases 
refers to one hand or list. The numbers 
from 6 to 9 are generally Imsed on 5, thus, 
6=5 • 1, 7=5 ; 2, etc.; or the names refer 
to the fingers of the second hand as used 
in counting; thus, among the Eskimo of 
Pt Barrow (5 is Mo the other hand 1', 
7 'to the other hand 2', and in many 
dialects 6= ' 1 on the other hand. ' There 
are exceptions t'> thi.s rule, however; for 
example, 6 is 3 ami 3 in llaida and some 
Other dialects; in Bellacoola the name 
signifies 'second 1', and in Montagnaia 
(Algonquiau), '3 on each side.' Al< 
though 7 is nsually ' tht; second finger 
on the si*cond hand', in some cases it is 
baseil on 4, a.s among the Mont«4^ai8, 
who say '4 and 3.' Eight is generally 
expresse«l V>v 'the thinl finger on the 
se<*on<i hand'; hut the Montagnais my 
'4 on each side', andtheHaida '4and4 ; 
in Karankawa it signifies '2 fathers', and 
in the KwakiutI and some other lank,:uages 
it is *2 from 10.* In a numl)er of lan- 
guages the name for 9 signifies 1 from 10, 
as with the KwakiutI, the I<>kimo of v. w. 
Alaska, the Pawnee, and the Ileilt.suk. 

The numbers from 1 1 to 19 are usually 
formed in both systems by adding 1, 2, 
3, 4, etc., to 10; hut in the vigesimal the 
quinary coimt is carried out, !♦> I)eing 
15+1, 17=15+2, etc. ,or, in some dialects, 
17=10 ' rt '2. Manyof the Indian.sconhl 
count to 1,000, some hy a regular svstem, 
while in anumberof langtiages, as'flingit, 
CheroktH*, etc , its signiflcatiim is 'trreat 
100.' In Ottawa the meaning was 'one 
htsly*; in .\bnaki, 'one Ikix'; inlrtKjuois 
dialects, 'ten band-cla|>s,' that is, ten 
hun«lre<l.''; in Kiowa, 'the whole hancl 
hundred.' Baraga and CncMj give terms 
for figures u{> to a miilioa or more, but it 
is doubtful if such were actually in noe 
before c(»ntact with lairojH'ans. 

The common In<lian method of count- 
ing on the hands, as j km hafis is usual with 
most sava^re or mn ivilizcd |><*o|>leH. was 
to "tell off" the fingers of the left liatid, 
beginning with the little finger, the 
thniidi heing the fifth or while in 
counting the right hand the onler was 
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UMially r«.-ver>-e«l, tiie thniuli iM'iug' ( ouii- 
te«l (), the fort'tin^rer 7, aii'i hi on to the 
liftl»' lin^rer, %\tii'Ii \v.>vil<l Ix* 10. The 
iiio\ ^'iiu'nt wa."^ Uu ri'foro einiHtral. Al- 
though th«' unler in counting; the firat 
Ti nil th«' l< ff han<l was in rii««-t raw«-j« a> 
givi-ii alwtve, liie order of counting the 
second 5 was puhject to greater viiriatif»n. 
It was a oomnioti haliit to lM>n<i the tin- 
prerH inward bm c<junte<l, hut tht-re were 
m-vend wi-stem trilH-s whow cusioni was 
to iK^in with the clenched hand, oiiening 
the finffers a« the count proceeclw!, fls 
anjon>f tlie Zufii. Aiimn;: tlx- trilM-s u-invr 
the vigetdmal uyHteui, the count uf the 
second 10 was prartirallv or theorf^tically 
p<'rforniO'l nn fret, (lie '-^n making the 
''romplete man/' ainl oiK'U, m among 
thf Kfkimo and Tlingit, receiving name^ 
ha\ ill;; ri-fcn-nrp tn the ffct. The Zufii. 
lu»uevfr. counted tiie ijecond 10 hack ou 
the knuckles. 

Indians (»ften made use of num«'n»l 
claHBitiera in counting, that is, the nuni- 
\>iT name was mo^lifu'd according t'» the 
articles counte<l; thus, in the Tukulli dia- 
kn't of Athapasi'an tlm meann 3 things: ; 
thauf, 3 persons; tfmt, 3 times; thuUti'n, in 
3 places; Ouxuh, in 3 wavs; thniltoh, all 3 
things, etc. Buch classiders are found in 
many <Iialecta, and in some are quite 
numerous. 

Certain numbers have been held as 
.'•acrrd Ipv iii'>^-t ttilM-.-; tlins 4, prohahly 
owing to the lret|uent reference to the 
cardinal points in oeremoniim and reli- 
gious acts, has iK'i'onic n n il or <-ere- 
tnonial. Among the Cneks, Chcrokw. 
Zufti, and moHt of the Plains triU>s, 7 's 
also «-onsi«lered a sacrttl nuinlter. For 
the Zuni, Cushing taxyn it refers to the 4 
canlinal points plus the 7.enitli, nadir, 
and cent4'r or ego. Some of the Pacific 
coai-t Indians regard 5 as their siu-red 
numl>cr. Although 13apjHar- i:i nn.Mtof 
the eaU'udar and ceremonial counts of the 
ctlltun*d nations of Mexico and Central 
America, its use as a sacn d or ceremonial 
nond)er among the lodianii v. of Mexico 
was rare, the Pawnee, Hopi, and Zufli 
I»eing notn!'!*' »■•<( i |>tioii,-j. 

C<imult Brinton, Drigin of bacred Num- 
ben«, Am. Anthrop. , 1 HM; Gonant, Nam- 
lier Concept, 1H96; C'ushing, Msinnal C<m- 
cepts. Am. Anthrop., J8t»2; Havdtii, I'Ah- 
n<ig. and Thilol. Mo. Val., lH6l'; Mc< Jee, 
IVimiti\<* NumlH-rs, 11»th Rep. B. A. K., 
liHK); Tlioiiias, Numeral Systems of Mex- 
ico and C'entnd .\m«'rica, ii>id. ; Tnimbttllt 
Numeral- in Anierlcan Indian Lantruaues, 
Tran*. Am. i'hilol. ^Vss'n, lrt74; \Vil.«<»n, 
Indian Numerals, Canad. Ind., i, 272, 
im. (r. T.) 

Coup ('hlow.' 'stroke'). The FnMich- 
('ana<lian term adopted to designate 
the formal token or signal of vietorv in 
battJe, as used among uie Plains tribes. 



Couj-f uru usually "couute<i," as it wag 
terme<I — that is, credit of vit tory was 
taken, fi >r tlir»M» hnivedcctl^. vi/. killing an 
eni-uiv, •-••alpin;: an eiiuUiv, or beia^r tir-t 
to htrike a!i enemy either alive or <lt ;i<l. 
P^ch one of these entitleil a man to rank 
as a warrior and to re<'ount the exploit in 
puhlic; but to l)e lirst to touch the enemv 
was regardtHi as the braveet deed of all, 
asitimplieil close approach during Imttle. 
Among the Cheyenne it was even a poitit 
of bravado for a single warrior to ru«h in 
among the enemy and strike one with 
<iuirf or gnn liefore attemptinir to fir.-, 
thus doubly riskipie his own life. Thre« 
different coups utignt thus he counted bv 
as many different jH-rgonss upon tlie ImmIv 
of the Kame enemv, and in a t> \v trilnf^ 4 
wen» allowe<l. 'fhe wtealiivg of a hors« 
from a ho-itile campaI.socarrit<l the right 
to count coun The stn>ke (coup; might 
be made wit n whatever was most conven- 
ient, even with the naked liaml. the 
simple touch H'oring the victory. lu 
c(>remonial {tarades and fimetionian omsr 
mentt^l quirt or rod was sotnetinies t-ar- 
ried anfl ynuHl as a coup stick. The war- 
rior who i-ould strike a tipi of the enemy 
in a ctiarge u)M>n a home camp thus 
counted coup u|H>n it and was entitled 
to n pnKliice its particular dt-^-ign up<;»n 
the next new tii>i which ho made fur his 
own use and to iier|>etnate the pattern in 
his family. Tn tliis way lie \va.« «ai<l to 
"capture" the tij)i. Warriors who had 
made conpeof distinguished bravery, mch 
as striking an enemy within his own tipi 
or Ix'hind a bre4i.«itwork, were selected! to 
preside over the de«lication of a new tipi. 
The n^)te<l Sioux chief Ited Cloud stated 
in IH9I that ho had counte<l coup SO 
times. See War and W<tr diaaplhi^. 

(.1. M.} 

CoQps de Fieches. An unidentilii'd trilie 
mentii»ned as on theTexa.'^ i i ler in con- 
nection with Tawakoni, Auatiarko, Hai- 
nai, Toukawa, etc., eariy in the 19th 
century.— Ro)>in, Voy. liooisiana, iii, 5, 
1807. 

Oova. See Kmi»e. 

Couth. A Knrok ranchcriaon Klamath 
r., Cal., in IboG. — Taylor in C«l. Farmer, 
Mar. 28, 1660. 

Coathaoagoala f ' lake j teople' ). One of 
the 7 villages or trilx s forming the Taensa 
« on federa<'y in 1 6»9.— Iberville in Margry, 
I). 17U, 1S80. 

Cowale. A villagt> of Praving Indians, 
in 1677, at the falls of Charl'es r.. Middle- 
sex t<x, Mass.— <.iookin (1677) in Drake, 
Hk. lnd>., bk. 2, llo, 1H4S. 

Cow Creek. A Seminole settlement uf 
12 inhabitants in ISHO, on a stream run- 
ning s<»uthwanl, at a i)oint about 15 m, 
N. K. of the entrance of Kissimmee r. into 
Lh Okeechobee, Brevanl co., Fla.— Mao 
Cauley in 5th Uep. B. A. E., 478, 1887. 
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Cowee ( from A'awi', abbreviate*! ff>nr. 
of Kniri^i/K which i.-" iwHibly a t-ontrar- 
tion of Aui'-kdu i'ifl, ' plato of the iH'er 
clan'). A former itn|H>rtunt ('ljen>kee 
settlement al»out the mouth of ('owe** cr. 
of Little TenneHHee r., aUtut 10 m. U-low 
Franklin, Macon co., N. C — Moonev in 
mh Kep. H. A. K.,.VJo. ]m). 
C«w«.— finrtnim. Tra\t l«, ;{TI, ITVi. 

Coweeshse. ( iivt-n ai* a Cherokee town 
in the Keowee «liHtrirt, N. w. S. C; exact 
loi*alitv uncertain. — L)<h'. of I7'>5(iuoted 
by H<.y<e in ')th Kep. B. A. K., 14:{. 1887. 

Cowetet ('place of nmall pine trees*.' — 
Tnunbull ). A nniall triln' or ban<l for- 
merly living in N. KluMlt* Island, w. of 
Blackstone r. In HW7 they were nubjet-t 
to the NarroK&nwt, but had thrown off 
tlie citnnection by U><>(>. (J. m. ) 

Cawesitt.— (fookin (H'>T4)in MaMx. Hi.«t. S<m-. Coll.. 
Ut H.. I, 147. I^«nr;. CorT«MU.— William X (!''>>«'.'>. 
Ibiii.. '.M r>., VII, 76. IMS (mlNpriiit I. CowcmU.— 
WilliHIiix (WA.h ill K. I. Cnl. KfC. I. 4«iO. lh.Vi. 
C»wwracU.— WilliHniM hikI Oliit-y ilK^'^h. ll>i<l.. i, 
SIMl. Cowweteuck.— Williiirnit ilcVi;{i in Mask. 
Hint. Coll , InI h., III. aV.. 17V»1 (imnic umhI liv 
thetri(K-). Cowwetit— WillifttU8(ir>75>. ibi<l.. 4lh 
•.. VI. M*K ls»..3. 

Cowichan. A frront* of Salinh triU-j* 
siK-akin); a Rin^le diauH-t and occupying 
tlie «. K. coa.st of Vam-onver id. betwc*-!) 
NoiHMjti liay anil Sanit<-h inlet, and the 
_ 




COWICHAN MAN. ^AM. Mut. SAT. H'tr I 

valley of lower Fnwer r. nearly to Sj>nz- 
zum,* Brit. Col. The vari(»n8 band.s and 
tribes bdontrinu' to this uroup aiLrprejrated 
2,991 in 1902. The followin): li^t ..f Co- 
wichan tribe« is biutil on information 
obtaintNl from Boa**: On Vancouver id. — 
CUMiiclemalat**, Comiakin. Ib-llelt. Ken- 
ilj(«im, Kilpanlu.«, Koksilah, Kulleetf, Lil- 



nialche, Malakut, Nanaimo, Penelakut, 
(.juamichan, Siccnmeen, Snonowat*, 8o- 
nienoH, Tateke, an<i Yekolaos. (.)n lower 
Fra.-er r. — Chehali.«, Chilliwa«'k, Coijuit- 
lam, l-'.wawiH»F<. Kat^ey, Kelatl, Kwantlin, 
MatM|iii, MuH<|ueam, Nicomen, Ohamil, 
I'ilalt, I'opknm, .Sowlitz, Siyita, Sewa- 
tlieii, Snonkweametl, Skawawalookt*, 
Sjiiawtith, SumiiKx, Tait, T.'«kuam, an<! 
TnMieH. (J. K. H. ) 

C«w-»-ohim.— Jomi« (1M6S) In H. R. Ex. I><k'. 76, 
34th *'onK.. 5. iKTw. Ck-wiUbaiu. — .VnilcHMttl 
uuoUhI by<iiM>Hln Hist. Mmr., vii, 74, iwa. 
dowefAu. — Fit/hiio ill Iiid. .KIT. Kit). is.'>7, :{2». 
1K\H. Oo«e-w«-chin.— .StarliiiK. Ibid.. 170. 1H52. 
Oowiehin. — IioiikIii^ in Jour. Rov. <i»Hi)f. Soo., 
•JU". tV>l. Cowitchani. — Miivnc. brit. Col.. 247. 
W.J. Cowitchins. — Kniif. Wniid. in N. Am.. 220, 
iHfttf. Halkbme'lra. — Kill Tout in Kthiiol. iiiirv. 
Can.. r>l, lwr2 (nnnie of FrufK-r K. Cowii han 
(or thi-m.selvfoi. Hue-la-mub.— Ma<-kay quotiMl 
by Iiawwm In Toimh. Roy. So«\ Can. for lhai. 
Mf. II. 7('tho fxHipU 'lown nnniv). Hun-a-luh. — 
Ibid. ( ' till' tH-oplf' : iiHint- by whirh tlx* Coh iclmii 
of YaloHiid IIotK>rall thi-ra<M'l vt-^ i. Kauitchin. — 
Tavlor in C^l. FamuT, Julv U». IW.'. K au'iUain.— 
tUiii!* in ftih Rt p. N. W. TrilK* Can., lo. 1n*W. 
XawaUkias.— SId h. Cnth. Mi!<f>.. 47r>, iK&'i. Kawi- 
ehea.— ."M-ouliT (I"*!'.! in Jour. Kthnol. 8o<'. I/md., 
I. 'J34. ]K4.H. Kawitohen. — .K<-onlcr in Jour. (it><ifr. 
.^M-. I.^ind.. I, 21!4. 1H4I. Kawitahin.— Hale in U. 
S. Kx|>l. KxfK-d.. VI, -.r.'l. Ift^lf). Kawitakint.— ."^nii't, 
Ort'ifon Miw., .'«9. 1h|7. Kowailobew.— iSibbM In 
I'Hv. K. R. R< l>., 1. 4.13. KV>. Kow-ait-ohen.— 
8tovcn!» In Iiuf. .\fT. Rep.. 4V>. ImM. Kowiteb- 
ant. — Koant- In .'^tanf<tnl. Com pond.. 57K. 1X7H. 
Kowitain.— (iibim In Cont. N. A. Ethnol . i. IM, 
I'^TT. Qauitcin.— Hoax. MS.. B. A. E.. 1>W7. Qtti- 
mitcban. — Can. Iiul. AfT. Rep.. Ix, 1877. 

Cowichan Lake. \ local name for 
N<M>tk:i Indian.^ who in hii miner live on a 
rej^'rvation at the N, end of Cowichan 
lake, i*. Vancouver id. There were otdy 
2thcn- in 1904.— Can. Ind. Aff., \\m, 

Cowiah. See Koune. 

Cowlits. \ Salinh tril)e formerly on the 
river f)f the name name in h. w. WaHhing- 
tnii. ()n«e numeroiisand |K^)Werftd, the^* 
were .-^lid by (;il»l>a in IHTiIi to Ik* in.*^i^rnih- 
cant, numl)erinK with the I'pper Che- 
halin, with wliotii they were min);li>4l, not 
more than Uvi. Al>t»ut 1H87 there were 
127 on I'liyalhip res*., Wanh. They are 
no longer known l)v thin name. iM'ing 
evidently oflicially clam.'il ai4 Chehalin. 

(j. R. 8. ) 

OawaliU.— and Front, firejron. 99. 1h^I4. Co- 
neli«ke«. — I'onii'liivh. 1)<-M ris of N. A.. 40l. \st*i. 
CoweliU. — HaU- in I'.S. Expl. Exin-d., VI. Jl 1 . 18lrt. 
CoweliU, -Faniham, Travt-N. If.', 1,h43. Oow-«- 
na-cbino.— StarlinK In Ind. AfT. Ren.. 171. lsS2. 
Cowlitch.— ■"CoiiliT ilM«'>) in Jour. Kthnol. .^sic, 
I>f>nd.. I, it). I'M'*. Cowlita.— Mirk in H. R. Ex. 
I»<M-. 7r,. :ioth coiiR., i.«t M-tw.. 10, isp<. CowUt- 
tick.— I'mkc. KtMikof In<l!)., vii. 1H4« CowliUk.— 
I'riH-j Iki-tou .»<<H-. Nat. Hint.. s\, ls.M^M. Cow- 
liU.— Sinft. I^-ttew. 'SM. 1^13. Kaoulia. — iMitlol 
d»' Mofras. On-ifon. ii. ft'), I'M!. Kau'-lIU,— Mc- 
Caw, I'tiyalliip Ms. vrx-iib.. B. A. K., I'^'^-'i ( riiyalliip 
iiam«'i. Kawelitik. — MiiU' in I'. Kxpl. KxiM-d., 
VI. -.'11. ^^\(,. KowaliUka.— Town-t'iid. Narr., 175. 
\<V). KoweliU — Ivtlhani in Trann. Philol. SiK!. 
liond.. 71. l<sV,. Kowelitak.— toilliitin In Trntiii. 
Am. Kthnol. !So<'.. ii. 119. IMs. KowliU.— c.ibh^ in 
Cont. N. \. Kthnol.. i, ir.j. 1^77. Hu-to-lup«b.— 
Ibid.. \11 (name Kivi-n by Indiana not on Sound 
to CpjK'r Cowlitz and l'pi>er Chehalii<; rt'fvr?* to 
rapids). 
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Cownantico. A former division of the 
Skotoi), living, afconlitijj to tht* treaty of 
Nov. l.H, 1H.>4, on Kogue r., Orej?- 
Co«-n*ii-ti-oo.— v. S. Incl. Treatii'x. 'Ja. 1h73. 

Cowpeni. (iiven in a <liKtrihution roll 
of Cherokee annuities jjaid in 17Wai<a 
Cherokee tf>wn. It may have l)eon nitii- 
ate<l near the nottnl j)lace of that nanu' 
in SjMirtaJihur^r co., S. C— Rovee in 5th 
K*'p. B. A. E., 144, 1887. 

Cowiampiit Mentioned] in 1(^>4 ii.x if a 
viUajn* f nojei-t to the chief of tlu- Wam- 
nanoa^, in KhfMle Icland. — Deetl of 1*W)4 
in ]>rak«', Hk. Indf*.. hk. :i, 14, 184S. 

Cow Towns. Mentioneil with 9 other 
Un|)er Creek towns on TallaiKxis^a r., 
Ala. — Finnt'l.>»on in Am. State Pajwry, 
Ind. Aff., 1, 289, 18:^2. 

Coya. A former village on or near mid- 
dle St Johns r., Kla. 

Cboya.— DeBrv. Hrt-v. Nar.. n. iuai>, Vm. Coy*.— 
I^udnnniCrt' (1564) in French. Hint. Coll. La.. 
■287. 1W,9. 

Coyabe^ax. A villafre or triln', now ex- 
tinct, mentioned hy Joutel as heinj; n. or 
N. w. of Maligne (Colora«lo) r., Tex., in 
1687. Thin H'gion was eontrolle<l chiefly 
hy Caddoan trilies. The name seemn to 
have l)een given Joutel hy Eliahamo In- 
dians, who were clonely afHliated with 
the Karankawa. 8ei> (iatschet, Karanka- 
wa In<lians, 1891; Charlevoix, New 
France, iv, 78, 1870. 

OacAbefux.— Jotitol n»>H7) in Frt-nrh. UM. Coll. 
La.. I. l.Vj, l.Htii. Coiahefuzei.— Rart'Ui. Kiiwvo, 
'J71, 172:». Coyabefux.— .loiiU-l. op. cit.. 136. 

Coyaohic. A Tarahumarc sett lenient n. 
of the headwaters of the central arm of 
the KioSan re«lro, lat. 28° 20', long. 106° 
48', Chihuahua, Mexico. — Orozco v Berra, 
Geog., :i23, 18«4. 

Coyatee. A fonniT Cherokee nettle- 
nient on Little Tetmeseiee r., ahout 10 m. 
Ih'Iow the Tellico, about the i)resent Coy- 
tee, I>>udon Co.,Tenn. It was the wene 
of the treaty of Coyat^v in 178<5 l^-tween 
con«misMi(tnerH re|>re>'enting the state of 
Franklin, as Tenne-stee was then called, 
and the chi»'fs <»f the Overhill towns. — 
MiM.nev in 19th Rep. H. A. K., Gii, 513, 
1900. 

Cawatie.— M<M>hcv, op. cit. Coiatee. — n>h1. Ooy- 
te«.— Ibid. Coytoy. — n>i<l. Kai-a-tee,— Ibid. 

Coycoy. A Chnmashan village on one of 
the N. Santa Barbara ids., Cal., in 1542. — 
Cabrillo ( 1.542) in Smith, Coleo. I)o<'. Fla., 
1S6, 1H.=>7. 

Coyotarot (Span. : ' wolf-men ' ; 8o calleii 
in «'onHe«juence, it is said, of their sub- 
sisting i»artlv on covotes or prairie wolves 
(<irivg, Coii). rrairiei*, i, 2tM), IH44); but 
it seeniH more proliable that the name 
was npplie<l on account of their roving 
hal)it, living on the natural products of 
the desert rather than by agricultun? or 
htrntiiiK). A division of the .\pache, 
geographically divide*! into the Pinal 
CoyoteroM and the White Mountain Co- 
yoteroe, whose principal home was the 



w. or s. w, part of the j)res«>nt White 
Mountain res., k. .\ri/., In'tween San 
Carlos cr. and (iila r., although they 
ranged almost thnuighout the limits of 
Arizona and w. New Slexico. The name 
has evidently l>een indiwriminately ap- 
plie<l to various .\|>a<'he Iwnds, es|>ecially 
to the Pinal Coyot«'ros, who are but a 
I>art of the Coyoteros. They were said 
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to have numbered .SIO under the San 
Carlos Agency in 188H, t>47 in 1900, and 
489 in IVHM, but whether these figures in- 
clude other Apache is not known. See 
AjMirhe, TouUk (r. w. ii.) 

Oayot««.— Kn>ory. Kwon., 70. IMS. Colloteroa.— 
Bnrtli-tt. IVn*. Narr.. n. fOl. 1H.V1. Coyaheroa.— 
11. K. yn. 4^<1 Consf.. 3d wsk.. Vru. lh<H C5oya- 
Uro.— S<'liiMilcrHfl. Ind. Triln-s. v. 'JlB. IkV) Coye- 
tero. — C<M>ke in Kmory. Roron., niH|>. 1K4N. Coyo- 
leno.— Ind. ,\fT. l{«-p..l'J:J, isil. Goyotaro. — Kmory, 
KtH'on.. 96. IHjH. Coyote.— MaytT. Mcx.. n. liT. 
IK'v^. Coyotena.— I^tnc i\<>\\ in S-h<ioU<nift. Ind. 
Trlbt-s. v. (^'i. \KW CoyoUro ApachM.— In<l. All. 
Rfp.. U\. Coyoteroi.— Htirdy. Truv. in 

Mexico. 43(1. l,s-.>9. CoTit*ro.— Sinij*4>ii in Rep. 
S<-<'. War, IIS, iH.'it) (ml>priiit). Cyotlero.— .Mn-rt 
in Kmor>-. Rfcrui.. .W. 1s4h. Kiotaro.— rattle, 
iVrs. XHfr.,<i«. IKa (mlsprltiti . Oilanda.— John- 
ston in Kmory, R«'cf>n.. r>.s7, ih.4.s. Hilend's Oila 
Indiana. — Ibid, ("'or KititHW.-*, prairie \volv«fi"i. 
KiaUro.— Ibid. KiaUw.— Ibid. Kiatoroa.— Ibid., 
.Tyi. Koiotero.— Ind. AlT. Rep.,lMr., 1M77. Falawi.— 
GaUH-hi t, Yumn ."^pr.. I. 371. 1KS{ iTonto name: 
•they plav oanl.s ). PawQkna.— Ibid., 411 (Tonto 
name), ftuietaroea.— Ind. A(T. Rep.. fi06. l^i6^. 
Bilka,— ten Kate. .*^ynonymie, 6. 1KH4 ( on the 
mountain': Navaho name). Tiij-fli. — Ibid. 
Wilatau'kwe.— Ibid.. 7 iZnfli name: 'liEbtning- 
sbell jKfople"). Wolf-Eatera.— Rnxton In Jour. 
Eihnol. *?oe. Umd.. H, «5, IK'iO (Coyoterw or). 

Coyyo. A village connecteil with the 

formi-r San Carlos nnseion, Cal., ami said 

to have Uvn of the ?^»len trilie. — Tav- 

lor in Cal. Fanner, Apr. 20, 18tiO. 
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Cradles. In North Anu'rit-an etlinolo^y, 
the «levic»' in whi<'h the infant wjU'* lK»un<l 
(hiring the tirst months of hfe. It }H*rv»ii 



I 




ACO*!* WOMAN *ITM CRADlE. (v«0«««. P>^»0 



for lH>tli craille and Iwihy's earriage. mon- 
esiH*<-ially the hitter. In the iin-tir rt*uion, 
where the extreme eoM wouM haveln-en 
fatal, erailles were not \itt^-i\, tlu> infant 
l)eing rarrie^l a)>out in tlu> ho<Hl of the 
mother'sfiir parka; the .Maeken/.i** r. triln's 
put the l>a)>y in a )>ag of nios»<. In the 
warmer n*gionH alni, from the l>oim<iary 
of Mexico sonthwanl. frames wrrc not 
nuivenuil, Imt the child, wearing little 
clothing, Mw* in some way attacluMl to 
the mother and lK»rne on her hip. where 
it jutrtly nwle and partly <'hing. or reste«i 
in hammock-like Hwingx. The territory 
l)etween thest« extrenu'H wji.« the home of 
the cradle, which is f<»und in great vari- 
ety. The parts of a c-radle are the IhmIv. 
the iH'd and covering, the |>iliow and 
other a|»pliancey for tlie lieail. inchuling 
thoHe for head flattening, the lashing, 
the f«M>t re.«t, the Im>w, the awning, the 
devices for suspension, atid the trinkets 
and amulet.", such as «lewclaws, .M-rving 
for rattli'H and moving attractions as well 
as for ktvping away evil spirits. ('ra<lles 
differ in form, technic, and decoration. 
Materials and d»*signs were often wlecteil 
with great care and much cercniony, the 
former l»eing those In-st adapted for t lie 
purjM)«» that nature provide<l in each 
culture area, aii<l they, <|uite as much as 
the wish of the maker, decide<l the form 
and de<'oration. 

Ritrk rradlen. — Thes<' were use<l in the 
interior of Alaska and in the Mackenzie 



dntinage hasin. Tlu-y were maih- of a 
single pie«-e of hirch or other hark. I»ent 
into the form of a trough, with a IhmmI, and 
tastefullv adomeil with <|uill- 
work. 'the ImmI wjis of soft fur, 
the lashing of hahiche. They 
were carrit-il on the mother's 
h-AvV. hy means of a forehead 
hand. 

Skill rrmUen. — A<l(»pted in the 
area of the huffalo and other 
great mammals. Tin* hide w ith 
the hair on was ro||e<l up. in- 
stea^l of liiirk, and in mu«-h the 
same way, to hold the infant; 
when com|M>.»<e<l of hide ojdy 
they w«'re S4'ldom decomtttl. 

l/itlicirnuUfx. — Onthettlains, 
cradles made of dresH-d skins w ere lai^heil 
to a lattice of flat .sticks, ifj^ei-ially among 




HIOWA CRADLE. iNuUtLl. PmotO. ) 



the Kiowa, Comanche, and others; hut all 
the trilM's now horrow from one another. 
In these are to Ik; K*en the |>«*rfe«-tion of 
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this device. The infant, wrapped i n f urs. 
wan c'ntirely enc}i>-"t'<|. Ovit the face was* 
bent a Hat bow adorned with jwudanta 
or «mu1(*tft and «>t*erw!, in the best ex- 

aiiij'Ics, with a n i^tly li' H m1. TliewhoU' 
ui)pi r surtace of tlie hid« waa a litid of 
beadwork. qiiillwork, or other decura- 
tion, in u liirli fjytnl'ollr an.l heraldic d^- 
vii<'?» were wrought. The frame was 
supported and carried on the tuother'M 
)>;'.. "k or swnnp from the ].-,inmel of a 
wui«ile l>v means of li;inil> :ittm ht!ti ti>tlie 
lattice frame in the ivar. Among eoroe 
tribes tfu" Tipper en<ls of llir frame pro- 
jirti-U ui'Uiird and were deroruted. 

Siooi d rnuIlfK. — Nearly akin to the laat 
natiied irt the form seen amon^ the Iro- 
(|iioi:in and Al)»ont|uian trifiesof tlie K., 
in whieh a thin, reetsmjrnlar hoard taken 
the place of t he hitt iee. It was frequently 
carved and p(>r);e<>UHly i^aintcd, and had 
a projectintr foot rest. The how was also 
bent to a right angle and decorated. The 
infant, after swMdIing, was laid upon 
th<> h 'iir.I unci Li'-IhmI fast by means of n 
I'Mtxl. The tree for the Pawnee 
cradle'boanl was carefully 
sel(>cte<l, and the niid<lie 
taken out HO that the heart 
or life hJimuM l>e pnwrvetl, 
el.-e the I'liilil UOIlld (ho. 

Et{uul care waij taken that 
the hea<l of the cradle Hhould 
follow the strain. T!ie«pnt8 
on tlie wildcat ^^kin Uf^ed for 
a i-o ver py m bol i zeil the wtan*, 
the btiw the sky, and the 
crooked furrow cut thereon 
eignifiedtheli^htning:, whose 
power was tvpilied by the 
arrows tied to the bow (Fletcher). Ail 
the part.- were symbolic. 

Day ml cnuikit. — Ou the N. Pacific coast 
the infant was placed in a littte box of 
cedar. The rciiion fnnii-hed niaterial, 
an<l the adz haljit, ue.juireil iit cant>e ex- 
cavation, nuide the inaniifacture easy. 
Inten>tirii,' |>eci]liaritii-s of tlie^e cnidlep 
are inetlioil of fju>|>eii(liiij,' llieiu hori- 
zontally, an in Siheriji, tlie pads of 
nhrediied bark for head flattening, and 
the rela.xation of the child's body in 
place of straight lacing. Decorative fea^ 
turcs are almost wanting. 

StnUhuj cradh'g. — L'lowelv allie<l to dug- 
out cradles and similar in the arrange- 
ment of partij are those found in contigu- 
onu areas made from the bast of cedar. 

Jlisl.i <i-'fJJ,:<. — Ou tlie racifle sloj)e 

and thromrhout the interior bat^iu the 
boi^ket cradle predominates and exists in 

>;reat variety. Form, structure, nml di e- 
onition are lx>rrowed from contiguous 
regitms. In British Columbia the dugout 
i-radle in lii-aniifully ci'pied iti eoiled work 
and decorate^i with imbrications. The 
Salish have developed such variety in b«8- 




Hup* C>ii>oi.c or 



ketry technic that mixed tyi)e8 of cnuUcs 
are 11' 't .surprising. In the coast region of .\. 
Calif urniaandOref^n cmdlesare more like 
littlechairg; the child's fectare free, and it 
sits in the bas^ket a.s if gcttin^j ready for 
emancipation from rci^traint. The woman 
lavishes her skill upon this vehicle for the 
ohject of lier affection. Trinkets, faeo 
protectors, and soft beds complete the 
outfit. Elpewhere in California the Imby 
lies Hut. In the interior luisin tlie use 
of l»askelry in cia«llcs \^ characteristic of 
the Shoshonean tril>es. In certain pue^ 
bloH of New Mexico wicker coverings are 
placed over them. 

Hurdle rnuilen, — These consist of a 
nun)lH?r of rods nr small canes or sticks 
arratjged in u plane uu au obli»ng hoop 
and held in place by hishing with splints 
or cords. The Yuman tril)es and the 
Wichita so made them. The 1^ is of 
cottonw < 'o.l lia-t, sliredde<l, and the child 
is held in place in some examples by an 
artistic wrapi)ing of colored woven felts. 
The .\paehe. Navaho. and PueMo trilies 
condtine the basket, the imrdlc, and the 
boanl cradles, the Navaho covering the 
frait i iVi rk with drajx^ry of the softest 
bu<'kskui and imtding it with ornamentii. 
The ancient cliff-<lweller8 used both the 
board and the hurdle forms. 

/ hint tiuM-k cm ilkit: — 1 1 ere antl t here were 
trilx>« that p1ace<l their infants in net^ 
work or womien hanuuocks suspended 
by the ends». In iliese the true function 
oi the cradle ana sleeping place is In-tter 
fullilled, other varieties serving rather for 
carrying. 

Among the San Carlos Ajwiche at least 
the cradle is made after the Imby is bom, 
to fit the bodv; later on a larger one is 
[■repared. Tlie infant was not placed 
ut once after birth into the cradle after 
the washing; a certain number of days 
elapse* 1 In-fore the act was perfonneil 
with appn»priate ceremonies. When the 
mother was working about the home the 
infant was not ke|>t in the cradle, but wa.'* 
laiil on a robe or mat and ullowe<i free 
play of ImkIv an<l limbe. The final esmpe 
was gradual, the jiro<«eHH taking a year 
or more. Tl>e cnidle tlistorted the head 
by flattetung the occiput a-* a natural con- 
sequence of contact lx'tw<*en the n sistant 
pillow an»l the innnature Iwne, ajid un»ong 
certain trilns this a<!tii>n was enhanced 
by pressure of ]>ad8. The Navaho are »iid 
to adjust the f^dding under the shoulders 
also. Hrdlicka finds skull deformations 
more pronounced and common in males 
than m females (see Artifidat htad de- 
'foriniitinii) . Til many tribe-^ scented hcrl>s 
were placed in the bedding. Among ttie 
Yuma difference was sometimes made 
in adorning' l>oys' anil iirirls' cradle.'^, the 
former being much more costly. Some 
tribes make a new cradle for eadi child. 
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but amoujj; the I'liclilo tribes, part it u- 
larlv, the< radle \vasa«irred ohjei t, hand- 
ed (Inun in the family, aud the niinil>er 
of children it had carried was frequently 
jihown by notohen on tin- frainr. It.H sale 
woald, it ia thought, r^ult iu the death 
of the child. If the inhint died while in 
the helple»!8 a^re, flur cnnllc wa^* cittit-r 
throwuaway ( \Vala|>ui and Tonto ) , brokeu 
up, burned, or piac«d on tlie itrave (Nav- 
aho and A{>ariu'), or buried with the 
corpbe, lare<i up inside as in lite («-liff- 
dwellem, Kiowa). The ^rief of the 
mother fin the death >>i an infniit is in- 
tennely putlietie. Tht; <ioil ami the cradle 
were everywhere pUsiythtngS of Indian 
girls. JM-e Child lift', }Io,^-Imhj. 

Con.'jnlt Fewkea iu 15th Rep. li. A. K., 
1S97; llrdlickain Am. Anthrop., vii, nos. 
2, 3, 1W5; MaAou in Hep. Nat. Mua., 
161-212, 1887; Porter, ibid., 2i:i-235. 

(O. T. M.) 

CraaAtowa. A former \Vyandot villa^ 
on the Bite of the present Royalton, Fair- 

ficlil (■•■., ( )hio. It wa-- kiinw ii tn tlu- 
Indiana ad Tarhe, from the name of a 
chief in 1700, at which time it contained 

alx:»ut 500 inhaV)itnnt.>< in 100 wigwams 
hnrit of bark.— Howe, Hist. Coll. Obio^ 
I, ''^N. 1H98. 

Cranetowu. A former Wyandot village 
in Crawford co., Ohio, 8 or 10 m. n. k. of 
the present Upper Sandutfkv. — lioyoein 
18th Rep. B. A. E., pi. clvi,'l8»9. 

Craniology. S*« Anatumtf^ Arti^leial 
head dej'ormation, Phvgiohffy. 

Crayflili Town ( t>robahly translated from 
Cherokee T^'isiu,,<\' i/i. 'crawfisli i>Iacc'j. 
A former Cherokee settlement iu upper 
Georgia about 1800. (j. m.) 

Craiy Horse. An ()glala Sioux cliief. 
He is said to have rei-eived this name 
because a wild pony dashed through the 
villaiic wlirti hf u;is Ixiru. hoi.!, ad- 
venturous di»|)08ttion made him a lea<ier 
of the -southern Rioux, who scorned r<*i«- 
enation I:f< an 1 ielighted to enpn^e in 
raiding exiK <iiti(.n« againnt the Crows <m 
the ^landan, or Xo wreak vengeance on 
whites wherevt r ihey could Kafely attack 
them. W hen the Sioux went on the w ar- 
path in 1875, on account of the occupancy 
of the Blaclr-hill8 atid -ither grievauty?8, 
Crazy Hor^e and Sitting' Bull were the 
leadern <>f the hostile^. <;en. Reynolds, 
commanding a column of the army of 
Gen. Crook, in the winter of 1875 surpriseti 
Crazy I!on»e'p camp and captured his 
horseH, but the Indians succeeded in stam- 
peeling the herd in a Windinjf snowstorm. 
When ( i<'i\. ('riK)k first cnci )unt<Te<l Crazy 
Horse's baud on iio«»ebud r., Mont, the 
former wae compelled to fall back after a 
sharp fight. The ban<l at that time con- 
sisted of about 600 Minneconiou Sioux 
and Cbeyenn& Later Crazy Horse was 



joined on Powder r. by warlike Sioux of 
variouH tribes on the riwer\'ation, othern 
going to Hwell the baud of Sitting Bull in 
I)akota. Both bandit united an«l anni- 
hilateil the column of (ien. (ieorge .\. 
Custer on Little Bighora r., Mont., June 
25, 187e. When Gen. Kelson A. Miles 
pursued the Sioux in the fuliowing winter 
the two camps separated i^aia s. of Yel- 
lowstone r., Crazy Home taRinfr his Chey" 
ennt" and Ofjlala and bai k to Mi>-< - 

Ini.l r. Uen. Mackenidie tiewlroyed Ins 
chilli]! < >n a stream that flows into Tongue 
r., lo-iiipr several men in the engagement. 
Gen. Miles foIlovve<l the Iwind toward 
Bighorn mtn. and badu sharp t tik'acement 
in whii h the Innips* ci inl<l M'aict i v liav(» 
witli-tuod the re|>eaU'd ji«<aullti oi lU^ubie 
their numU*r without their artillery, 
which explotled phella among the Indians 
with great effect. Cra/v Hor>»e surren- 
dered in the spring witn over 2,000 fol- 
lowers. Ue was suspected of Htirring up 
another war and was placed tinder arrest 
on S. jit. 7. 1S77, but broke from the 
guard atid was nhot. Miles, Pers. 
Recol., 193, 244, 1896. 

Creation myths. See Mt/tholo(pj, Jld'ojiou. 

Credit Indians. A Alissisaoipi band 
fonnt fly living on Credit r., at the w. end 
of L. Ontiirio. AKotit V^'vO t!i< y n-inoved 
to Tu.«carora, on (Vrand r., Ontario, by 
invitation of the Iro<]Uois.— ^ones, OJel)- 
wny liidn., 211, ISOI. 

Cree (coutracti^^l from Kriptinaux, 
fVench form of Kenii^teiioag, given a.>« one 
of their own name*! ). An important Al- 
gonquian tribe of British Auit rica whose 
former habitJit was in Manitoba and 
A»«>iml>oia, between Red and 8aslcatch- 
ewan rn. They ranged northeastward 
down Nelson r. to I lie vicinity of Ilud.son 
bay, and uortliweetward almost to Atha- 
basca lake. When ther first became 
kn-.u n to the Jesuit missionaries a part of 
them rcj^ideil in the region of Jameti buy, 
as it is stated as earlv as 1040 that "they 
dwell II tlie rivernof the north s<>a wlu-re 
Nipibsiu^ go to tra<lo with tliem'*; but 
the Jesuit Kelation» of lt>61 and 1667 in- 
dicate a rt'irion farther to the N. w. as the 
home ot the lurKer jmrt of the trilx*. A 
portion of the Cree, a.s appears from the 
tradition L'iven by I^comiH.- (Diet. Jjing. 
CriH), inhabited for a tinit- the region 
ab<jut Red r., intermingle<i with the 
Chippewa and Ma>»kegon, but were 
attra<;ted to the plains by the buffalo, the 
Cree like the Chippewa being esMcntially 
a forest people. Many bands of Cr&e 
were virtnally Tiomads, their movements 
iM'iriv' "jov^'rned hirtjely by thefoo^l Kipply. 
The L ree are closely related, liiigui«t* 
ically and otherwise, to the Chippewa. 
Hayilen reiranlcil flu-in as an offshoot of 
the latter, and the Mask^^ii anothef 
dlvisioit of the same ethnic group. 
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At flome oompontively recent time the 

A-sinll ill, a Dnindi of the Sioux, in 
coiiije4ueuce of a quarrel, broke awa^ 
from their brethren and sought alh- 
ance with tin* Crt-o. The latt*'r received 
theui cordially and gmnted them a home 
in tbdr territory, thereby forming 
friendly relations that have rontinno<l to 
the prest'iit day. The unitetl tiilje« at- 
ta**kf<l and drove soutlnvestward the8ik- 
sikii iind allied tribes who foniierly dwelt 
aluuK the Haskatihewan. The enmity 
between thei^e tril>e«and both the Silrailu 
and th*' Sioux has ever since c»>ntinued. 
After the Cree ol»taiiie<i lirwirms they 
made raids into the Athai>a»c«n country, 
even to the Roekv niti». and an far n. 
as Mackenzie r., but Churchill r. was 
accounted the extrem*' n. limit of tlieir 
territory, and in their cessions of iaod to 
Chnada they claimed nothing; beyond this 
line. Mackt nzii'. s|K'akin^; of the rf<^ion 
of Churchill r., says the origiual people of 
this arem probaiNf Slaves, were oriTen 

out by tJie CrtH*. 

As the people of this tribe have been 
friendly from their firrt intercouree with 
both the English -.iv] the French, arid 
until quite recently were left compara- 
tively undisturbeti in the enjoyment of 
their territory, there has l>een hiit little 
recorded in rejzard to their history. This 
conaiats ahnost whollvof their contests 
with tH':i'!i{M>rin>f triln^s and their re- 
lational with the Hudson Bay Co. In 
1786y according to Hind, thet^ Indians, 
an well as those of surronndin^r tribes, 
were re<luce(i to lens than half their 
fomiernnmbers by smallpox. The same 
iliseasc a^ain swept off at least half the 
prairie tribes in 1838. They were thus 
Rtduee<l, aeciT'lini; to Hind, to one-sixth 
or one-eighth uf their former population. 
In more recent years, sinoe game baa 
l»ecome se-arce, they have lived cliicHy 
in scattered bandSf depending laively 
on trade with the agents of the Hndson 
Bay Co. At present they :\r: L';itfi'Tr'<l 
chiefly in bonds on variuu.s reserves in 
Manitoba, mostly with the Chippewa. 

Their dispen-ioii into bainls f*u1iject to 
different conditiuiij? willi rvffard to the 
supplv and character of their foml h^a re- 
sulteil in varyini! physical characteristics; 
hence the varying descriptions given by 
explorers. Mackenzie, wnodescribes the 
Cree comprehensively, fay«» they are of 
modenite stature, well pri>jxjrtioned, and 
of great activity. Their complexion is 

'pper-colort-d ;m<l thiir hair black, 
a-" i.H common among hulians. Their 
eyes are black, keen, and i>enetrating; 
their countenance open and agreeable. 
In regard to the women he say><: "Of all 
the nations which I have >(« n r.n this 
continent, the Knisteneaux women are 
the most comely. Their figure is gener^ 



ally well proportioned, and the regularity 

of their features would ]h' acknowledgel 
by the more civilized people of l:iurope. 
llkeir complexion has lees of that dark 
tinge which is common to those sjivagcf^ 
who have less cleanly habits." L'mfre- 
ville, from whom Mackenzie appears to 
have copietl in i>art what is liere state^I, 
says that they are more incliiied to l)e 
lean of ImhIv than otherwise, a corpulent 
Indian Ix'in^ "a mticli greater curiosity 
than a sober one." Clark (Sign Lan- 
guage^ 1885) describes the Cree seen by 
hitn a." wretchedly yvr>orand mentallvand 
Ijhvsicaliy inferior to the Plains Indians; 
and Harmon says that those of the tribe 
who inhabit tho*plain8are fairer and more 
cleanlv than the others. 

ThcV hair was cut in various fashions, 
according to the tribal divisions, and by 
some left in its natural state. Henry 
says the young men shave<l off the hair 
except & small spot on the crowu of the 
head. Their dress consisted of tight leg^ 
gings, reacliing nearlv to the hip. a strip 
of cloth or leather about 1 ft. wide and 
5 ft. long passing betwe«n tiie legs and 
under a lielt around the waist, the ends 
l)eing allowed to hang <lowu in front and 
l^ehind; a vest or sliirt reaching to the 
hipp; sometimes a cap for tlie liead made 
of a piece of fur or a small skin, and 
somenmes a rolje thrown over the dress. 
The«e articles, w ith moccai^ins and nut- 
tens, constituted their apparel. The dress 
of the women consistetl of the same mate- 
rials, but the shirt extended tf) the knee?, 
being fasteneil over the shoulders with 
(^rds and at the waist with a lielt, and 
having a flap at the shoulders; the arms 
were covered to the wrist with detached 
sleeves. Umfreville says that in trading, 
fraud, cunning, Indian tinesse, and every 
concomitant vice was praetised by them 
from the lH)y of 12 years to the octog«-na- 
rian, but where trade was not concerned 
they were scrupnlously honest Marken- 

zie says that they were n:!*tinill\ mild arid 
affable, as well as just iu their deahngs 
amongthemselvesand withstrangere; that 
any dcviatit)n from these trait.'' if* to be 
attributed to the influence of the white 
traders. lie also describes them as gen- 
erous, hos[»itjil>le, and exceiHlingly ^o<Mi 
natured except when under the inihience 
of spirituous li<|Uor. Chastity was not 
con«iden*d a virtue among them, though 
infidelity of a wife was Hjmetimes severely 
punished. Polygamy was common; and 
when a man's wife die<l it was consideriHi 
his duty to marry hersister, if she ha<l one. 
The arms and utensils used before trade 
articles were introdueetl by the whites 
were jmjIs of stone, arrow-jjoints, spear- 
head-, hatchets, and other edge<l tools of 
flint, kni veti of buffalo rib, fishhoolcs made 
out of stoigQOii bones, and awls from 
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bout's of the iiKXwe. The librous roots of 
the white pine wereU8e<I iim twine for sew- 
ing their V»ark ranoe*", luul u kind of thread 
from a weed for inakinii; nets. Spoons 
and pans were fai<hionetl from the horns 
of the moose ( Haydcn ) . They (Htmetimes 
made tishhookK by innertin); a pieee of 
bone oblicjuely into a stick and 8nar|>en- 
ing the point. Their lines were either 
thong»< fastened tof;ether or braided wil- 
low bark. Their jikin lijiis, like thos«- of 
the N. Athapascanti, were raujed on polet^ 
set up in conical form, but were usually 
more cotunKKliouH. Tliev oceiu<if)nally 
erect a lar^r structure oi lattice work, 
covered with birch bark, in which 40 
men or tiion- can aasemble for council, 
feasting, or religious ritee. 

The dead were usually buried in shal- 
low prav«'H, the ImmIv beiii^ coven'd with a 
mleof stones and eartli to protect it from 
oeuta of prey. The grave vras lined with 
branches, !*«>me of the articles belonging 
to the deceaml Ijeing placed in it, and in 
some sectionw a sort of canopy wa« erei'ted 
over it. Where the deceased had distin- 
guished himt>elf in war his bod^was laid, 
acxxjrdiiig to .Mackenzie, on a kind of scaf- 
folding; but at a later date Hayden says 
they did not practise tree or scaffold burial. 
Tattnoiiiir \v;m aIino<!t univenyil ainongtbc 
Cree before it w as altandoned througti the 
infloenre of the whites. The women were 
content witli liavinir a line or two <lra\vn 
from thecornen* of the mouth towani the 
angleeof the lower jaw; but some of the 
men covered their bo<lie*< with lin<»f» and 
figures. The Cree of the Woo<i8 are ex- 
pert canoemen and the women lighten 
considerably their lalH)rs bv the nw of the 
canoe, es|>eciallv where lakes and rivers 
abou nd . .V dou) )1 e- h »>ad d rum and a ra 1 1 le 
are used in all religious ceremonies except 
thof»e which take place in thesweat house. 
Their reli>riouH beliefs are generally sim- 
ilar to those of the Chippewa. 

The gentile form of eocial organization 
npjiears to V>c wantitij:. On account of 
the uncertain application of the divisional 
names given by the Jesuit missionaries 
and otlicr early writi rs it i^^ irniH>ssiblc 
to identify them with tliose more mtxi- 
ern I V recognised. Richardsensays: **It 
would, however, Ix* an endless task to 
attempt to detennine the precise i>eople 
ilesijjnated bv the early French writers. 
Kvcry .>^mall Ijand, immmg itself from its 
hunting grounds, was descrilnMl as a dif- 
ferent nation." The first noti<-e of the 
Cree divisions is given in the Jesuit Rela- 
tion of ltt.5M, which states that they are 
conijKiscd of four nations or jH'oples, as 
follows: Alimibegouek, Kilistinonaof the 
bay of Ataonabonscatouek. Kilistinons 
of the Nipisirinienp, and N'isibonrounik. 
At least 3 of these divisions are erro- 
neoosly located on the Creuzina map of 



\(Mk), an«l it is evident Iroiu the Relutiuu 
that at least 3 of them were supposed by 
the writer to have be«'n situate<l some* 
where s. or s. w, of Janies \y&y. Nothing 
additional is heanl of them in ilic subse- 
quent notices of Uie tribe, which is other- 
wise divided into the Paskwawininiwug 
and Sakawininiwug (|>e<jple of the plains 
and of tlie woods i), the former sulnli- 
vided into Sipiwininiwug and Mamiki- 
niniwu;: (riv<'r and low land ]H'ople), the 
latter into iSakittawawininiwug autl Aya- 
baskawininiwng (those of Croni hike and 
those (.f .\tlKibas<a). In lS.i(> the Cree 
were divi<le<l, according to ilavden, into 
the following l>ands, all or nearly all tak- 
V)'^ tlicir names from their chiefs: .\]iis- 
tckaihe, Cokali, Kiaj^kusis, Mataitaikiok, 
Muskwoikakenut, Muskwoikauepnwit, 
Peisiekan, Piskakauakis. Shemaukau, 
and \Vikyuwamkamu.><'nuikata, besides 
several amaller bands and a considerable 
number around Ooss lake, in the present 
Athabasca, who were not attache d to any 
hand. So far as now known the ethnic 
divisions, aside from the Cree proper, are 
the Maskegon and the Monsoni. Al- 
though these are treatwl as distinct tribes, 
they form, beyond doubt, intend parts 
of the Cree. It was to the Maskegon, 
according to Richards^m, that the name 
Kilisteiiaux, in its many forms, was 
andently applied, a oonclunon with which 
Henry apparently agrees. 

In 1776, before smallpox had greatly 
reduced them, the population of the Cree 
nroiHT was estimate"! at alvoiit l.'),(X>0. 
Most of the estimates during the last cen- 
tury give them from 2,S0O to 3,000. 
There arc now aliout 10.<V)0 in Manitoba 
(7,(MH) under agencies j and about d,OUU 
roving in Northwest Territory; total, 
15,000. (j. M. c. T. ) 

An*.— IVtitot. Ktitchin MS. votab., B. A. K.. 1S69 
(•foes': Kutihiii imiini.^ Annah.— MHckenxie, 
Voy., '291, IKKi ('foes': (^ liipv wyaii uhiuiM. Ayit- 
iyiniwok.— Pctitot in Juiir. Roy. (Jt'Og. .Sw.. 64t, 
1Sh;< (iiiiino us«>d hy tlu-nisflvt-si. Cut&noe.— 
Stutiwix <(iiif. (IT.V.'m ill Hupp. West. IViin., 
ttpp., 110, l^lti. Chahis. — .Maximilimi, Trav., 
U. 234, L^ll I lliiliitsii nniiiv). Chrittaneaux. — 
Bu(>hanan, N. Am. Iiul- , I x;. ]S"Jl. Chriatenaux.— 
Writer of 1719 in Mm ri IIi-l Soc. Coll.. v, 4J 1 1^- > 
ChristenMUZ. — HiiKliiii^ t I7t>4i <|U<>ted liySi Inml 
rnift. Ind. Tribes, ill, .W>, 1SS3. Chrii'-te-no.— 
l/j wiH and <'lHrk, Tniv.. .'».">, 1H06. Chrittenoii, — 
ll>id., :W. Chriitianaux,— 1.41 Harpr i 1T<K>|, in 
FretM'li, Hi-t. <'i>ll. I.H., III. isM. Chriitian- 
eaux. — friili', I'pptT Mi'.'... ma|>, iwi". Chris- 
tianux. — lliiti liiiiH 1 1770) .[iiKtcd l>v iUi"har<l*<>n, 

KxiH'd , n.37, 1K.M. Christiiuiuz, — I>obli^, 
Hud-Miii Hav. '.'U. 1711. ChrittiBMux. — French 
wriu r il7Hi) In Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 421, 

Chmtino*.— I'Toc<'« verbal ( IfiTl ) in Margry, 
IX-c.. I, 97, 1H75>. ChriatijMu.— Henras (ea. ]<8M 
quoted by Valer. Mith., pt. 8, sec. 8, 34M, 1816. 
Ohriteaoes.— Fttber, Interesting Aret., 190, 1812. 
(HthiaiatiM*.— WrltProf 17fi6 in Maw. HistSoe. 
Coll.. Uts., in. 24. 1794. CUatiiiM.— Ramaey la 
Ind. All. Rep.. Ti. 18&0(miMprint). OUatoaaa.— 
Rafl n esg ne. latrod. to ManhalK Kjr., i. 82, 18M. 
O M atfaoa.— La* RoBtatt, New Vcf., t, 2S1, 170S. 
Oaiattuaaa.— Heill, Minn.. Ill, 1888. Onm.— 
Hanoon, Jew., SIS, map, 1830. (Maa.— Smet, 
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Mtaioiifl.l09^UI8. 0iim.-H«nr7.Tmv.toOui., 
214, UW. €hriaaM.-7harlovolx (1667). New 
France, ni. 107. lMi8 (m called by OftiiAdiaiM). 
Oris.— D(}1tb«, Hudnon Bay. map, 1744. OrUtt- 
anuz.— <^haiiTt«ierie (1736) quoted by Soho^* 
craft. Iiid. TriU-M, m, 65& MS8. Oditiaaas.— 
Moiiirenl tri'iity (\70\) InM.Y. Doc. Col. Hiat, 
IZ. 722, l!<i'>6. Cristiaeaox.— Pi-titot in Jour. 
Rof. Gt'ojf. .^«K\. 649, 1XS3. Oristinoft.— La Ohea- 
naye (IC»7)iii Margrv, 1)<'< ., vi, 7, 1^^;. OriaU.— 
Vaudreuil (1716^, ihU\.. i'M\. Crua.— <iimn in 
8mith!H.in. Rep., 3*'. 7. Cyininook.— KitiKHley. 
SUind. Nut. Ili.Ht.. |'( 1 IH, 18>t3. Eithiayook.— 
(inllntin in Tnins. Am. Aiitiq. SfK-,. ii, '2:1. 
Eithinyoowuo. — Franklin, Jour. I'olar .Si-n. %, 
1824 ( iiK U': tlifir own ntirnei. Eaaas.— ivtitnt 
in Can. Kir. Sci., i, 49. l^M i ' •>traii>{frx', 't'lie- 
mit's": .\iliai>ti.<t4-itii iniinc*. Eta. — Fflilot, Hare 
M.^. vtH'al>.. a. A. K.. \>i'-'J cfiM-': KnwfhtHliiuic* 
namcK Ethlnu. — Kit-tiunlMXi. Arrt. K.\[ie<i., ii, 1, 
InM. Ethinyu.— ll>i<l.. 34. Eythinyuwuk.— Ibid., 
1 luwii iiiun*') . OuiliatinoBS. — .IfS. lU'l. liiTO, 79, 
1S.'»H. Ou'Ukia'we. — ('liamhiTlaiii. iiif'n, 19u;t 
('liars': Ktilfiini luiiiiej. Hillini-Lle'iu. — IVtitot 
In .)')iir. Roy. (icot'. Sim-., ivxj. Ininyn- 
we-u. — I:i< hur<ls<>n, .Vrct. K.xjK-d , ii. IK'.l. In- 
nmyu-wuk. — lltiii., "0 ( iiaine u^^hI by t liriii>i-l vt'!< ). 
lyitnwok. — Ti t it" i| in .Ii iiir. Itny. <;(■!>>,'. Sue. 

ni> M ': ii.ini-' ii-<m1 liy lliiMiivh c- i. Ka-Ui- 
te-no. — an<t Ciark (jnnifil by \'atfr, Milh., 

I)t. :5, >•■<•. H, ^iis, is\t',, Keiscatch-ewan.— IluU'iiinfi 
(17711) iniiitcd liv Kichanl»<iii. An't. K.xptHl.. ii. 37. 
is-'>I I jir-iplo of Sa>kalclu'x\ an r.' ). Keiakatchc- 
waa.— Ilii<l.. 3"*. Keliatenoi. - SrIuMdcraft. Iml. 
TrilM-i. VI. Lti. lN'>7. Ke-ni*li-te-no-wuk. — Morpiii, 
CoM>ang. and Aflin., J^T. 1>«T1, Ke-Dia-tc-no«{, — 
WarnMU 1><VJ) in Mi:.n ll -l Coll., V, :W. IHH5 

(Clii|>pfV*rt nanuM. Kenmtf noo. — Iml. .VlT. Hop., 
4t». KeniateniM. — Burton, Cit v of t .<aiiilM, 

117, l.s»-)l. Kiliateno.— I'rirlumi. l'liv>. Man 
kind. V, 41(1, l>vl7. Kili»tinaux.— .It-?;. lii l. I<;7(i. 
18.S.S. Kiliatinon.— Jl'^. Kfl. 10 vs, 'A*. 1V>.H. Kiliati- 
noa — 1)11 Unit (It;s4) in MarKTy. Doe .. VI, .')1. IHSii. 
Kiliatinoua.— Chnrlevoix quot^Kl l)V VattT. Mith., 
it.:t.MM-.3. 407. 1816. Killeatiaoca— Iliiiidinot.Ktar 
n the West, 107, 1H16. Killiai.— IVlitut in Jour. 
Roy. Qeog. H(»c., (Viii, l»Ki. XiUisteaaauz.— Army 
officer (1M2) quoted by 8chooIcmft, Ind.Tribea, 
III, .V>6, 1K53. KiUiatenoM.— Mam. Hist. Soo. Coll., 
2d 8.. X. 99. 1823. KilUttiaauz.— Henry, TraT. in 
Oaa,»2l7« 18011. KUliatiai.— Duponceaa quoted by 
F««itOliilJ«ir.Koy.Gt-i«.Sc>c..(M9.im. BIUMf- 

fonn). WllliHiww -^w»nl»(1788)tnliW Htet. 
8oc.6oll.,li«8.,ix.92.lWl. KOlkttaMM.— Henry. 
Ttmv. in Can., 217, 1809. iri1HrtiwaM.-Jeffery«, 
FT. Domt.. I, 44, 17«0. KiUistiBs.-Ilild.. nwp. 
Xlalihti«ak.-*Bdcoun (before 1853 ) in Minn. HM. 
8oo. Coll. I, 227, W72 (trans : • being held by the 
wintih'}. Kiaiahtiao.— baru).'a. Kn|r--Otch. Dict..63, 
1878 (Cnippi-wn nnnu-i . Kiaiateaaauz. — Maoken- 
Xie (1801) quote 1 l»y Kendall. Trav., It, 2H9. 1H09. 
Baistinaux. — Ilenr}-, Truv. in Can., 214, IW9. 
Bniatiaeaux. — Ibid., 247. KiaiatiaMa. — Harniun, 
Jonr, f>7, IS'JO. KiaiatiaoBS.— Jes. Kel. 1t>72, M, 
Is.'M. Kiniatinuwok.— I'etitot in Jour. lioy. (.}eO(r. 
8oc.. t'.l'.t. ]K\{ (Chippewa name). Kiaatenaoz.— 

I. i-wis ami Clark. Trav., 105, 1840. Kiaatinaux.— 
(iallattn in Trans. Am. Ethn»»l. Soe., ii, 1(M,1»48. 
Kiriatinon.— Jes. Kel. liV|(i.34. Is.%K. Kialiatinoaa.— 
Dn CheMieau • PWl i in N*. y. Diw. Col. Hist , IX,1G1, 
1M.V>. Kiateneaux.— Ibiin<u'y in Ind. .VlT. Rep , 71, 
IN'MI. Kliatiaaux. — (Jallafin in TraUH. Am. .\nti<|. 
.»<oe.. II. '23, \KW>. Kliatiaoaa.— Je-*. Kel. (I(i71) 
uii.ili il hy r.ntnMey in Ind. ,\fT. I{ep . 71. l^-Vi. 
Kliitino*. — I'l iitot i'nJour. Iti>y s. M-.,r.i',i. ivs.s. 
Knrcsitf-noap, -TainuT, Narr., Hl.'i, l>v:iO i()ttawa 

• il l Knisteaux. — llnwc, Hist.C.ili,, :U)7. 1S')1. 

Kntktenaua. — l.ewi.s and Cliirk. Trav.. 4'', IHOt'i. 
Kniatenaux. — Scherincrliorn (l>«l"2i in Mass. Hist. 
S<M-,Coll.,'.M - II 11 1^11. Kniateneau. — Fartitiatn. 
Trav.. 3.', 1-1 ; Kniiteneaux. — (ia^n. Jour . IJ. 
noti .lMi7. Kniateneui. — Hannon, J»inr.. :!i:t. \^JU. 
Kaiateno.— WranRell. Kthiiol. Naelir , liHi. isa.i. 
Kaiateaooa. — Hriirkenriii>re. View s ol ni, 1>1.'». 
KniatiBaux. (iallMtin In 'I nin-. Am. Anii))., Soe., 

II, 23, IWi. Kniatineaux.— .s^lieii, Cath. Mis«. . \U. 
18.V>. Kniatinoa. — KitiKxlev. .<iand. Nat. IIi">(..iiI. 
litS, 1883. Kr««*.— Henry. MS. vocab. (1812). Bell 



copy, B. A. E. Xrioqa.— BacqueviUe de la Poth* 
erte, Ufait. Am., i. 170, 1763. Xtil*.— Bandry des 
Loiddrea Voy. a la Le., 2(2, 1802. Kri^i.— Leltm 
jgdiL, uMfib Kris.— Jefferya, Fir. Doom, umap, 
17eo. KHtteaaax.— Kinsjdey. 8t«nd. Nnt. Hiat, 
pt. 6. 148. 1883. XfiafeeaaaaB.— ftanklin. Jour, to 
I'olar Hca, 96. 1824. KililiaawL--dallatln In 
Trans. Am. Antiq. Soc., tf. 23. 1«36. Kriatiao.— 
Morse. Rep. to See. War, 34, ]V22. Kyriatialaa.— 
Jes. Rel. 1641. '>9. isVi. Meketkawaa.— Keaiie In 
Stanford. <'ouii)end., 521. 1.878. Miaiataaeaiiz. — 
Bondinot, Star in tin- \V.*t. 127. 1816 (misprint). 
Naekiaok.— KiiiKHley. Staixl. Sat. Hifit.,pt. C. Hh. 
1H.H3. Hakatha way.— West, Jour, 19, 1m2J. Ka- 
h«awak,— Ix>ii>;. Exin-d. St IVicr's K., i. 37C, ls21. 
Nahhahwuk. — Tanner. Narr.. 31 >, l^'n '^ai<l to I.e 
tlieir own name). Nahiawah. — I ki h.u.j, I'livw. 
HiM. Muukind. v, 41U. 1817. Nabioak.— Maxi- 
milian, Trav., i,4'>l. INIV. Nakawawa. — I{utehin<i 
(1770) quoted tiy Rii haril-rtn, Aret. Exind . ii. >. 
1H,=»I. Naka-we-wuk. — ll>i«l. Nathebwy-witbin- 
yoowuc. — Franklin, .lotirn. to polar Seji. '.Vi, l-v.'l 
( • HoutliiTM men' I. Natbe'-wj-within-yu. — ll>id., 
71. Nation du Orand-Rat. — I. » Che.Hnaye (ir.y7 i in 
Margrv, li. c , vi, 7, l"*.-'".. Ne-a-ya-if. — Havilen. 
Ellmol.aiiil I'liilol. Mo. Val., '2:i-'>. I'M.i'i' tht^-e w ho 
fl»eak tin- .'■ame toiij;m''; invniiamei. Me-hetb- 
a-wa.— Umfrev illi- ( 17'.ki i in Maine lll.si. Scm-. Coll., 
VI, '270, 1H.VJ. Heheth»-wuk.— liichanlMin, .Xn t. 
KximmI.. II. 3<;, IS-M ( I'xiii l men': own nainei. 
Nehethowuck. — .-^liea. n 'l'' in Charli'Voix, .New 
Fr., Ill, 107, ISkH. Nehethwi. — rmlreville .nvHi 
<inote.l l.y Vater, .Mitli., jil. 3, s,-,-, 3, tl^. isK'., 
Nehiyaw. — Ilaniirn. ( >jit»\va l>iit., 1^7h <riii|>|H'\va 
naliiei. Nchiyawok. - Lainnil" , 1 Mi I . ilcs Cri-. x, 
1874 loWII name; iroiii f/iiii'i'ul:,- Iho'e of Hk' lirst 

raee'). Nenawehka. — K <-iine in St.inii^nl. Com- 

i>eiid.. 52'i. l'^7S. Nenawewhk.— Wall h, map, ImV,. 
Jena Wewhok.— Haniion, Jour., m iji. l>_'u. Ni- 
the-wuk. — lliinl, l,^it>. I'enin., ii, 10, In..; Northern 
TJttawawa. — Hulchiiis (1770i quoieil l.y Kidiani- 
i*on, Arel. Exped.. Il, 38, InM. O'pimmitisb Inini- 
wu«. — Fniiikliu, Joiirn. ri>lar .Sen, .Vi, ]vj4 i men 
of the w«M kLs ' } . Qucaiatiaoa. — 1 1r- r v i 1 1 u ( 1 7trj i 1 n 
Minn.Hl!«l.S«K-.Coll.,i,342.1H72. Queriatinoa.— I^>er- 
villelnMarKrv,D«''e., IV, UX), 1SS(). Re-nia-te-noa.— 
Culbertmn in 8mitb»on. Rep. ISAO. 1'22, 1851. 
te-ht'.— Matthewa. Hidabw Ind!4..2UU. 1.h77( H idutaa 
name). Saie'ka&a.— Tims Black fix»t Uram. and 
Diet., 124. 1889 (Slksika name: sing.). Bobaki.— 
Maximilian, Trav., ii. 234, Iftit iHldatJia name). 
■ha-if&— Ifatthewa, HidntMi Inda.. 200. 1877 (Aa> 
ilnlbofn name). Ihi-e4>la.— Hajdcn. Biliooir. 
ud^Pliilol. Mo. Val.. Sits. IsnTaiou name). 
8U*l^-IUd. (Anlnlboin bum: 'eiiemiea,' 
'stramrenM. BeaOMn ladlaaa.— DoMm, Bndaon 
BayTw. 1744 (ao called by the Hndson baj 
ttaden). 

Creek Path (Imn.'^l. of Ku^»A-n6nnd^hl). 
A former important Cherokee settlement, 
including &\f*o a numlier of Creeks ana 
ShawncH', where the trail fmm the Ohio 
region to the Creek country crossed Ten- 
nessM r., at the present' Gtmtersville, 
Marsliall <■"., .\Ia. It was later known 
sui Ciunter'fci Landing, from a Cherokee 
mixed-blood named Gnnter. — Moonev in 
19th Hep. n. A. E., b'2n, lOiK). 

Greeki. A confederacv forming the 
lanrest division of the Muskhogean fam- 
ily. They n'<-ei\i <1 their name from the 
Englii^ii on account of the numerous 
streams in their conntrv. Daring early 
historic times the ('ri>ekg oocupif^l th«' 
greater portion of Alabanut and Geor- 
gia, reeidinfr chiefly on Cooea and Talla- 
poosa rs., the two lar%'e«t trihntarii*s of 
Alabatna r., an<l on I'lint and Chatta- 
hoochee ry. They claime<l the territory 
on the E. from the Savannah to St .Iohn.-» r. 
and all the it<landi<, thence to Apalache 
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Iwy.ainl fnuu thia line northward tr» tin* 
iiiountain.'i. The 8. portion of this torri- 
torv ua-s held hy <iiH|K)SH,*«<ion f>f thi- 
earlier Fhirida triln'H. Thev w>l«l to(Jreat 
Britain at an early dat*? their territ«>ry l>e- 
tween Savannali and < >«:ee<'lH»e rs.. ail the 
coawt to St Johns r., and all the i^4|ands 
up to tidewater, reaervinj; for theni.«elve« 
St ("atherine, SajK-lo, and ()j»Hal»aw ids., 
an<l from IMin-inakers bluff to Savannah 
(Mon*e, N. Am., 218, 1776). ThuH <k- 
cupyinn a leadinjr position anions the 
Mn.<^kho^>an triiM\«4 theCre^'kH were .sulli- 
ciently numerous and i>owerful to resist 
attacks from the northern trilx'S, a*' the 
Catawha, InKjiiois, Shawni-t.', and Chero- 
kee, after they had united in a confed- 
eracy, which they diil at an i-arly day. 
Th«' <louMnatin^ tribes at the time <>f 
the confederation peem to have Ih'cu the 
Abihka { or Ku.sa ), Kit>^ihta. Kawita.Oak- 
fuskee, and fome other triU' or tribi-^ at 
the junction of Coosa and TallajM>osa rs. 
Nothing certain can Im» sai«l of their pre- 
vious condition, or of the time when the 
confederacy wa.** established, but it ap- 
liears from tlu- narratives of De Sito's 
exjHHlition that lea>j»ies amon>r several of 
these towns existed in 1540, over which 
bead chiefs presi<le<l. 

For more than a century l>efore their 
removal to the W., U-tween 18.'I6 and 
1840, the people of the Creek confe<leracy 
oc'cupie<l some oO town.", in which were 
spok<*n a <listin<'t lanffuapes, viz. Mus«'o- 
pee, Hitchiti, Koasati, Yuchi, Natche/, 
and Shawnee. The lirst three were of 
Muskhogean stock, the (►thers were en- 
tirely alien in»"or|K)ration8. AI>out half 
the confc<leracy sjKjke the .Muscop^e lan- 

fruape, which thus <'on«tituted tlu' ruling 
Hiipuafre and pave name to the confed- 
eracy. The meaning of the word is un- 
known. Although an attetnpt has Ix'en 
made to conne<*t it with the Alponriuian 
mankiff. 'swami>,' the probabilities seem 
to favor a southern oripin. The iieople 
8peakinp the copnate Hitchiti and Koa- 
sati were contemptuously «lesipnated as 
•'Stincanls" by the <l<iminant Slusc(»pee. 
The Koasati seem to have includcl the 
ancient Alibamu of central .-\lal»ama, 
while the Hitchiti, on lower ChattaluM)- 
elu-e r., appear to have l)een the remnant 
of the ancient iH:*<jpleof s. k. (.ieorpia, an<I 
claimed to be of more ancient occupancy 
than the .Muscf»pee. (ieopraphicidiv the 
towns were prou{)ed as Cpper Cn*ek. on 
Coosa and TallafM»osa rs., Ala., and l^)\\ er 
Creek, on middle or li>wer Chattah<K>chee 
r., on the A lal»an)a-( ieorpia iHtrder. 
While the Seminole (q. v.) were still a 
small \hm\v confined to the extreme n. of 
Florida, tfiey were frequentiv sp<>ken of 
afl I.,ower Cnpeka. To the Cheroke«» the 
Up|H'r Creeks were known as .I»»-A'«/mi, 
frt»m their ancient town of Kusa, or 



Co«isa, while the Iy)wer ('reeks were 
called Avi- Kniriln, from their ]»nnci|ial 
town Kawita, or Coweta. The earlier 
S-minole emiprants were chiefly from the 
I^twer Cre«'k ti>wns. 

The history of the Cnn-ks U'pins with 
the ap|K"anince of De Soto's army in their 
ctumtry in 15-10. Tristan de I..una came 
in contact with part of the pnmp in l.V)9, 
but the only important fact that can Im; 
drawn from the record is the «leploral>le 
condition into whi<*h the people of the 
sections pcnctnited l>y the Spaniards had 
been bronpht by their visit. .Juan del 
I'anlo pa.ss<'«l tliroiiph tlu-ir country in 
15(>7, but Juan de la Vand» n», the chron- 
iclerof his expedition, has left little nujre 
than a list of unidentifiable names. The 
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CriH'ks came j»rominently into history as 
allies of the Enplish in the .Apalachee 
wars of 1703-08, and from that |M'ri(Ki 
continue almost miiformly as treaty allies 
of the South Carolina and (Jeorpia coKh 
nies, while hostile to the Spanianls of 
Florida. The only H-rious revolt of the 
Creeks apainst the .\nu'ricans took plactJ 
in I8i:i-I4 — the well-known Creek war, 
in which (ien. .Jackson took a nrominent 
l)art. This enilnl in the complete defeat 
of the Indians and the submission of 
Weatherford, their leader, followtnl by 
the cession of the preater part of their 
lands to the I'nited States. Theexten<le<l 
and bl«MMiy contest in Florida, which 
la«te«l from 1835 to 1843 and is known as 
the Seminole war, wcun^l permanefit 
peace with the southern tribes. The re- 
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mov»I of the lander part of the Creek 

and S»'iniiioK' ]ii'(i|.lt' aixl their iic^ro 
slaves to the landti aMtiigued them in In- 
dian Ter. took place between 1836 and 
1840. 

Tlie Cret'k woiuun waw short in Htaturt; 
but well formed, while the warri(»r, a<'- 
cording to Picki'tt (Hist. Ala., S7. e<l. 
189()), WHH "larger tliati the onUiiary 
rac-e (»f Europeans, often al>ove 6 ft. in 
height, hut was invariahly well formeil, 
erect in in:* carriage, an<l graceful in every 
movement Tbey were prou*!, haughty, 
and arrogant; brave and valiant in war." 
As a people they were more than iv*ually 
devote<i to decoration and ornament; 
tbey were fond of music, and ball play 
was their most important game. Exog- 
amy, or iiiarria|.'r outside the clan, wa.s 
the rule; adultery by Uie wife was pun- 
ished h\- the relatives of the hnaband; 
dt'sicnt was in tlie ffinaU' line. In gov- 
ernment it waH a general rule that where 
one or more clans occupied a town they 
(•onstitnte<l a trilH- underan electe<l chief, 
or iiiiko, who wari adviseil by the council 
of the town in all inij)ortant matters, 
while the conncil apponited the "great 
warrior' i>r tiiKltttnijfji-hlako. They usu- 
ally burietl their dead in a wjuare pit 
under the IkhI wliere the <leceased lay in 
luH houw. Certiiin towns were contie- 
craied to i>eace ceremonies and were 
known as "white towns," while others 
set apart for war ceremonials were de*<- 
ignat<'d a.s " re«l towjic." They had 
several orders of chiefly rank. Their 
grreat religions ceremony was the annual 

piixkiln fsce Husk), of which tlie lighting 
of the new tire and the drinking of the 
black drink (q. v. ) were impbrtant accom- 
paniments. 

The early statistics* of Creek jKjpu- 
lation are based on mere ent i tnaten. 1 1 is 
not known what Tunnerical n-lation the 
mixed blo<KlH hold to the full bloodtj and 
their former negro slaves, nor the nnm- 
In-r of their towns fhavinir a sfpiare for 
annual festivities) and villages ( having 
no S4juare). In the last ijuarter of ttl6 
18th century the Creek poi)ulati<Mi may 
have Ikhmi al)out 20,000, occui>ying from 
40 to <>0 towns. Knox in 1789 ( Atn. State 
Pap., 1, 1832) estimates them at 6,000 war- 
riors, or a total of 24,000 inhabitants in 
100 towns; l>ut the.«e evidently included 
the Seminole of Florida. Bartram, alxmt 
177ft, credits the whole confederacy, ex- 
<-lusi\enf the Seminole, with 11. (XX) in 55 
town2<. Hawkins, in 1765, gave them 
5,430 men, representing a total of about 

19,000. Estimafe>^ !iia<le after the re- 
moval to Indian Ter. place the po|)ula- 
tion between 15.000 and 20,fKX). In HHH 
the "Creeks hy IiI.mkI" living in the 
Creek Nation, mnnhered 9,905, while 
Creek freedmen aggregated 6,473. The 
number of acres in their reserve in 1885 



was 3,215,.^, of which only a portion, 
was tillable, and 90,000 were actoally 

cultivated. 
Some of the more important earlier 

treati*^ of the I'nite<l States with the 
Creek Indians are: Hopewell, S. C, Nov. 
28, 1785; New York, Aog. 7, 1790; Cole- 
mine, (ia., June 17!>6; Ft .lackson, 
Ala., .\ug. 9, 1814; Creek agency on Flint 
r., Jan. 22, 1818; Indian Spring, Creek 
Nation, Jan. 8, 1821; Washington, D. C, 
Jan. 24. 182fi. an<l Mar. 24, 1832; Ft Gib- 
son. Ind. T.. Nov. 23, 18:W. 

At nrenent the Creek Nation in In- 
dian Ter. is divide<l into 49 townshijin 
("towns"), of which 3 are inhabited 
» tlely by negroe-s. The capital is Okmul* 
gee. Their legislature consists of a House 
of Kings (correspon<ling to the Senate) 
and a House of Warriors (similar to the 
National Hooeeof Representatives), with 
a head chief as executive. Several vol- 
umes of their laws have been published. 

The Creek clans follow, those marked 
with an asterisk IxMng extinct; the final 
aiyi means ' pe<iple' : Ahalakal^ ( Hog po- 
tato), Aktayatsalgi, Atchialgi (Maize), 
*Chukotalgi, Fusualgi ( Bird ), Halpa<lalgi 
(Alligator), Hlahk)aigi (Fish), Hutalgalgi 
(Wind), *l8fanalgi, Itamalgi, Itchhiu-u- 
algi I Heaver), Itchualgi (Deer). KatKilgi 
(Panther). Koakotfalgi (Wildn-iit). Ku- 
nipalgi (Skunk), * Muklaoalgi, Noko.>ialgi 
( Hear ), *Udshi8algi ( Hickory-nut), *Oki- 
lisa, *Oktchunualgi (Salt), Osanalgi (Ot- 
ter ) ,♦ I'ahosalgi . S< )) >aktalgi ( Toad ),Takus- 
algi ( Mole ), Tsulalgi ( Fox ), * Wahlakalgi, 
Tmkalgi (Raccoon), Yahalgi (Wolf). 

Bt?low is a Vint of the Creek towns and 
villages. The smaller contained 20 to 30 
cabins and the larger as manv as 200. 
Tukabatchi, the large*<t, is mm to have 
had 380 families in 1832. The towns 
were compo.siti of irregular clusters of 4 
to 8 houses, each cluster l>etng occupied 
by the repi-esi'utativej^ of a clan. 

I'jtpcr Crak toniis. — Abihka, Abikud- 
shi, Alkehatchee, Anatichapko. .\ssi- 
laruipi, Ata^i, Atchiuaalgi, .Ucliinahat- 
< hi, .\ucheucaula, Omjamto, Cayonmlgi, 
Chakihlako, Chananagi, Chatoksofki, 
Chatnkehufaula, Chiaha, CholotH'o Lita- 
bixee,Conaliga, Coosahatchi, Cow Towns, 
Eufaula, Fusihatcbi^ (ihuaclahatche, 
Hatchirhapa, Hillabi, Hlanudshiapala, 
HIaphlako, HIahlokalka, Huhliwahli, 
Ikanachaka, Ikanhatki, Imukfa, Ipisogi, 
Tstapoga, Tstndshilaika, Kailaidshi, Ker> 
off, Kiteluipataki, Kohamutkikat«ika, 
Kulumi, Kusa, Littefotchi, Lutchapoga, 
Muklassa, New Ettfanla, Ninnipasknigees, 
Niuyaka, < >akfu-kee, < )akfnskuds1ii, Ok- 
ehavi, Okchavudshi, doeasa, (Jpilhlako, 
Oselameby, (^tituchina, Pakan Tallahas- 
see, Pinhoti. Potchu.shatchi. Sakapatayi, 
Satapo, Saugaliatchi, Sukai-spoka. Tala- 
dega, Talasi, Talasihatchi, TalaiKXisaj 
TaUposehogy, Tukabatchi, Tukabatchi 
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Talluliastiee, Tukiiafka. Tuklitukajfi, Tu:«- 
kegee, U ktahami, UllfbahaH, Wakokayi, 

Weomifka, Wetumpka, W< \\Mka, Wok- 
8oyu«lshi. (See alno AIUkiiihk ) 

IjOirer (yt'fk and Ilitehiti toim^. — Anui- 
kalli. Apaliicliicola, Ajwitai, Cluitta- 
h«MKh»«f, ( hiaha, ChialiudMhi, ' Clii- 
hlakonini, Chiskatolofa, Chukahlako, 
0>ti »liaiitust«'nnntru<'«', Donally'n Town, 
EmatkH'lii-v, Kinhalui, Hatchiohapa, 
Hihaue«, Hhkatcka, Hogologtt*, Ilola- 
lihnvana, HulilitaiLra, Itahaniwaki, Kaila, 
KaKihta Kawaiki, Kawita, Nipky. ()<'hee- 
nfi*, Ocniultifc*, Oi-oiu'f, Okitiyakni, 
Osotcbi, Sawokli, Sawukliu«1shi, Sevhar- 
lecha, fltiolanooha, Tamali, Telmocree^i-s, 
Wikaililako. 

Ajii'-0u'«4. — M(x»noy in lyth Rt-p. A. B K.. .V»9. 
IVKK) iCht nikt i' iiJimV, from Kush. Uicir princijMil 
nii' ii'iit liiwtii. Anikdetaa. — ten Kali-, \W\/v\\ in 
N. A . 4i;, iClKT.iki <■ iiimii- . Ani'-Ku'li. — 

Mixnu-y, <>p. «m(. i allcnuuu c iHnii of ( 'li»*ri»k«ti 
niitiif I. Cop»*.— rurvt'T. 'I ra\ . maii. 1T7« ( jwissihly 
the Mtini*: A^y-d, tlic N urhi nniiu', tn-lnwl. 
Greek ladiaiu. — ' 'mvcn 1 171J) in N. <". Col. Kw.. I, 
WX. 1HN6. Greek nation. — H. H. Rt-p. 27th 
<'<«njr . •HW.. 12, \M1 ( itiinprint). Humuko.— 
IJHtx lut, Crfck Migr. Lt-K., I, 60, iK'tJ iShawnce 
imiiir. ^inK<llHr). Humaakop. — Ibid. (pi. forim. 
Kopa.— <.nt-M hft, Yiichi MS., B. A. K.. l.*<.v> i Yih lii 
nami', fmrn k<> •nmn.' y.n ■tuliurii,' n fcrririK' to 
tht'ir •■ii?»toni <>f tuiriuiiK pri.M»iKTs at tin- >iakt t. 
Kreeka. — MiiiKlrilloii, SiM-ctateur Aiii> riralii. 
niitp. 17s.'>. Kriohos. — Ilerva-*. MejuleU' riiivi rxi, 
XVII, ••(I, 17M. Krihk.— liHt-i hct. Infii ((iermnii 
form of M'ViTiU writers t. Kuaa.— <iat.s( )u>t. iiiCii 

triierokee uauie. pi. AnikuKi: calleil afliT 
[usa, thvir i-arlU>i centtT). Ku-fi'-aka— <jiat- 
•chet. Crvt'k MiRf. Lt-g., l. 18H4 (Wyandot 
natnf. after Cherokee name). XaiBhaeoiu. — 
Smith. Bouquet's Exped., 69. 1766 ( probably mbt- 
vpelled (or JriuAcoM^i'; inl.<*<iH-lling handed down 
by Hutchins, Jefleraon, nno Hehoolcraft). Mm- 
k4^— Doner, KaiMui MS. voeab.. B. A. E., 19(2 
(Kanaa name). Hadn'ife.— Uoraejr, CNise Ms. 
Toeab.. B. A. E., IWS (fMifre name). Kaaajfi.— 
Gativhet, Cre«k Migr. Leg., i. 50. 1884. Haaki> 
kAci.— Ibid, (own name, plurnM. MaakikL— 
IMdT HadnkOki^-Mn Kate. Reizen in M. A.. 



4U. IMB WH tmna. •iKople ' i. WaegwaekM.— 
Hcclwwddar In Barton, New Views, app.. 9. 17W 
(DekMMM naOM; 'swampy land'. 'Swampy, 
luiden*). BlhiUu.— Shea, Cath. Uin.. 22, 1H». 
Me •ke'-jtf.—Dower.KwttMi MS. vocab.. B. A. E., 
imi (Ooapaw name), aoakoky.— Morse. Ren. 
to Sec. War. 311. 1822. MoeofulcM.— »ioh<M)|< raft. 
Ind.Tiibefl.lll.Ml, \wa. Hnaa«ffiil««.— K< r. Trnv 
elii.337.1Hlfi(mi<<|>rint >. MoaoacM.— N. Y.Inm'.CoI. 
Hist.. VI. 7ii".i I vv. Huaeofee.— Iiid. AlT. R«'p.. 7:5, 
IIM9. Musco^fb.— Hrltit<»n. Floridian IVnin., \\\, 
1K.M*. Muaccfuljea.— Hartrani. Travels, 149. 1791. 

■uacolfeca Katinis^^ue, introd. to Mai^hall, Kv.. 

i.:t(l. I'iiM. Muaoowa.— Brinton. Floridian Peiiin.. 
144. 1<V9. Xua«of«ea.— .S4-hiM>lcraft. Ind. Triltes, 

I. 1.11, l.<)l. Muakogee.— I*ike, Travels. I*i9, I'-ll. 
Moakocolfeea. — Niiltall, Jour., 277, 1K.M. Mui- 
kohfe. — .Vdair. Am. Ind.. 'J-')7. 177.'». Muakoh- 
fee,— \V,.r«l. v View of .\ni. Ind«., 9ft. 1vj.m. Mut- 
kokea. — .^inlth. Caluva dr Vara. IftI, riotf, 1^71. 
■ua-koo-cee. — li^illaert In Joiir.Kthno], Six-. Ixiid., 

II, jf'i'v \<*\. Muiqua.— WiMKlward. K. iiiinin- 
retirts. M. ]sv.<. 8ko'-ki ha»-ya', — I'<ir-< V, Bi- 
loxi .Ms IiK i .H A.K.. l'«y'Ji Btloxi nam- I. Umaah- 
johak.— < .tUscla-t. itif'n iKo.x iiaiin . Weitem 
Xadiaaa.— Brinton. Floridian i't niii.. 144. IH&W. 

Oiwntim. See }forttinn/ rtulonu, 
Cnacenta. See liaunrr ntimer. 
iristone. A ruiiuHi nueblo on Gallinas 
or., & of Tirrra Amarilia, V. w. N. Mex. — 
(^e in Wheeler Survey Rep., tu, 355, 



Croataa. A village in 1585 on an inland 
then railed by the fname iuiine» which 

appears tn bav(> lH»«'n that on wliicli 
i^Kikotit i.s hituatttl, on the coaht of Car- 
teret CO., N. C. The inhabitants »eem 
to have lu'i'tt iniU'pi'nilfHt of the chiefs 
of 8iHotan. It is thought that the lost 
colony of Lane, on Roanoke id., joined 
them and that traren of the niixtnrt? 
were diHivrnihli- in the later llatteraM In- 
dians, (j. M.) 
Creataa.— Lane (1586) in Smith nr>29). VirKlnia, 

I. 92. repr. 1H19. (hvatoan .Stmc hev un. 1612). 

Vilglnia, 43, 145. 1M9. Oraotea.— Laiie.op- (it , 86. 

Oroatan Indiani. The lethal designa- 
tion in North Carolina for a p('< iplc evi- 
dently of mixed Indian and white 
blood, fonnd in varions b. section? of the 
state, but chiefly in Rol)e*'on <•«>., an«l 
nuuiberiug approximately 6,000. For 
many years they were classed with the 
fre<* ne)arroe«, but steadily n-fused to ae- 
eeptsuch clai^^itication or to attend the 
negro sehool.s i»r ohurcheB, elainung to be 
tilt' <les<'endant.s of the earlv native tril>e*« 
and of white K-ttlers who had intermar- 
ried with them. AI>out 20 years ago 
their claim wa.M oflicialiy recognized and 
thev were given a.*-epanite k-gal exiHtence 
under the title of "Croatan Indians," on 
the the«>rv of tle*»cent froni Kaleigh's lost 
colony of Croatan (q. v.). Under this 
name they now have .-eparate whool 
provision luid are admitted to some privi- 
l^es not accorded to the neeroes. The 
theory of de.sccnt from the lost colony 
may be regarded as baseless, but the 
name itself serves as a convenient label for 
a [K'ople who combine in theniselvcH the 
blo<Hl of the wasted native tril>es, the 
early colonists or forest rovers, the run- 
away slaves or otiier negroes, and prob- 
ably also of stray s«'amen of the l^tin 
races from coasting vessels in the West 
Indian or Brazilian trade. 

Across the line in South Carolina are 
found a people, evidently of similar 
origin, designattH I " He^llsmes." In i»or- 
tions of w. N. C. and E. Tenn. are found 
the so-<'iille<l "Melungeons" (probably 
from French melnuiji, 'mixed') or " For- 
tiigiu'se," aj){)arently an offsh(K)t from 
the Croatim proper, and in 1 >elaware are 
found the "Moore." All of these are 
liM-al designations for |)eoples of mixed 
rac«* with an Indian nucleus differing in 
no way from the present niixed-bloo<i 
remnants known as Famunkey, Chicka- 
hominy, and Xai)-emond Indians in Vir- 
ginia, excepting in the more complete 
loss of their identity. In general, the 
pliysical features and contplexion of the 
persons of this mixed stock incline more 
to the Indian than to the white or negro. 
Sec MHi$, Mired blood*. (i. M.) 

Gross. This symbol or device, which 
in some of its wmiliar forms is known as 
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the Hwiutika, woj* in cdinnion us« uUover 
Aiiu'rifii in |>re-C'olunil)ian tinu*». N. of 
tlu' Kin ( irau'lf it iis-sunml many fdrnis, 
ha<l varit'<l niyniliranci* and mv, an»l 
<lonl>tlti?H oriyinatfil in many tiifferunt 
ways. Some of these ways may be hrieHy 

Hn^jr«>ste«l : ( 1 ) 
Primitive man 
adjusts him- 
self to his 
environment, 
real and imagi- 
nary, l»y keep- 
ing in min<i 
the cardinal 
(Ktints an he 
niulerHtands 
them. When 
the Indian 
considers the 
world ahdUt 
him he thinks of it as divide«l into the 
fonr qnarterv, an<l when he connnnni- 
cateH with the mysterious l>eingH and 
]K)wers with which his imagitiation peo- 
l>les it — the rulers of the winds and 
rains — he turns his lace to the fonr<lirec- 
tions in stii»nlated 
onler and adiiresses 
them to make his ap- 
peals and his offer- 
nigs. Thus his wor- 
ship, his ceremonies, 
his games, and even 
his more ordinary oi'- 
cupations in many 
ca*^'s an* arrang^nl to 
conform to the cardi- 
nal |K>ints,and t he va- 
rious syndK>lic repre- 
sentations ass«><-iate<i with them assume 
the form of the cross (see Color »timlndiitm, 
(h-ieulntum). This was and is true of many 
jH*oples and is well illustrated in the woii- 
«leriul altar imintings (»f the triltes of the 
arid region (see Ihri/-jHuiifiut/). Such 

crosses, alt hough an 
essential part of 
syndtolismand reli- 
gious ceremony, ex- 
ist only for the pur- 
jMisj'aof theoc(iL«ion 
and are hrushed 
away when the cer- 
emony isende<i,hnt 
nevertheless they 
puss intrtjK-rmaiU'nt 
torm as (li*corations 
of (vn'tiioiiial ol>- 
jtvts — a" pottery, 
ha«ketry. and costumes — retaining their 
signiti<-ancc in«ieiinitily. {'2) Distinct 
from the crosses thus ilerive<l in form ami 
signiticance are than.* having a i>ictorial 
origin; such are the conventional <lelinea- 
tionsof Hiiimal and ve^'clal forms<ir their 
markings, or those representing the coh- 
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mic IsKlies, as the sun and the stars, j>ar, 
ticularly the morning and evening stars- 
as among the triln'sof the S. W. Tlu•^elig- 
ures, generally very simple in form, may 
he symbols of mythic powers 
andiiersonages; and when used 
in non-synd>olic art they may 
' in time lose the syndH)lic char- 
acterand remain in arias mere 
formal deiorat i ve ] »atterns. ( 3 ) 
Distinct fnun these ag:iin area 
large class of crosses and cross- 
like forms which have an ad- 
ventitious origin, In-ing the re- 
sult of the combine<l mechan- 
ical and esthetic re<|uirements 
of embellishment. In nearlv 
all branchi>s of art in which 
surface ornament is ati in»|)or- 
nAiiocwcMT or tarit factor the sjwces availa- 
Fo«nT.riF.G j^iy f,,^ de<t)rative dt-signs are 

unit on AH . 1 • 1 < 

Aiu^AHoMioH wiuares, rectangk'S, circles, and 
cmf-cA»c Lio. ovals, or are lM)rders or zones 
Unotwni which are dividetl into squares 
or i>arallelograms for ready treat ment. 
When simple Hgures. symlndic or non- 
symlMilic, are filled into the.'H' space's, thev 
are intnsluceil, not singly, since the result 
would l)e unsatisfac- 
tory from tiie point 
of view of the <leco- 
rator; not in pairs, 
as that would be lit- 
tle letter, 1»ut in 
fours, thus tilling 
the spaces evenly 
an<l symmetrically. 
This «jua<lruple ar- 
rangement inannd- 
titiule «»f cases \tro- 
duces the cross 
which, although a 
pseudo cross, is not always to lie distin- 
guished from the cross symbol. The sep- 
arate elements in such cnjsees may lje 
fig\iresof men, inse<*ts, mountains, clouds, 
frets, an«l scrolls, or what 
not, and of themselves 
svnilM>lic, but the cross 
thus prtslm-ed is an acci- 
dent and as a cross is 
without signiticimce. (4) 
In very many cases de- 
signs are in vente<l by the 
prindtive divorator w lio 
tills the available spaci'S 
to beautify articles nmn- 
ufactured, and the ar- 
rangement ir> f»>urs is of- 
ten the most natural and 
effectivi' that can 1h» »le- 
vise<l. Tluw designs, 
primarily nonsigniticant, 
may have meanings n*ad into them bv the 
woman as she works the stitches of her 
basketry or Iw'adwork. or by others sub- 
scijuently, and these ideas may be wholly 
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distinct from those associated with the 
croiw through any other means. 

It is Wins seen that the cross naturally 
and freely tinds its way into the art of 
primitive peoples, and that it may have 
great variety of fonn and diversity of 
meaning. There seems no reason what- 
ever for supp<)?ing that the cross of the 
American aL>originee, in any of its pbaaee, 
\s derived from the crrm of the Old 
Worhi, or that the idi-iiM ;t-s< .ciatrd with 
it are at ali analojzouB with those that 
cluster abont the Chrintian croeii. It is 
well known, howovi-r, that \hv Chriatian 
cross was intro<laced everywhere among 
the American tribes by the conquerors 
and coll ini>t,>s as a symbol of the relitrion 
wliictx they sought to introiiuce, and be- 
ing adopteu by the tribes it is embodied 
to some extent in the prk«t-Columbian 
native art Crotises of silver, such aa 
were oommonly worn as pendantij on 
rosaries, are frequently recovered from 
mounds and burial places of the abo- 
rigines. 

G>n8ult Barrett in Am. Anthrop., vii, 
no 4, 1905; Boaiicliamp in Bull. 73, N. Y. 
State Mufl., Hlake, The Cross, An- 

cient and Modern, 1888; Brinton in Pnx*. 
Am. Philo«».8oc.,.xxvi, 1889; .1.0. Dorsey 
(1) in 11th Rt'p. H. A. K., 1894, (2) in The 
ArctuBologist , 1894; Fletcher in Kep. Pea- 
body Hu."., Ill, ISM; Holmes (1) in 20th 
Rep. B. A. E.. Um, ( 2) in Am. Antlin.p., 
11, 1889; Jonea in i>mithiw>n. Kep. 1881, 
Kroeber in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat 
Tll.st., xvTri, 1002; McAdams, l^omnls of 
Ancient liaces, 58, 1887; Stevens^on in 8th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1891; Tookerin Am. Antiq., 
XX. no. 6, 1898; Wilson in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1894, 1896. (w. H. 11.) 

CroMWMkflang ('the house of i«emra- 
tion' (?). — Boudinot). A former Dela- 
ware village in Burlington co., N. J., 
probahly aliout the present Croswwicks. 
A mi^'-ion was established there by 
Bruiiifrd in 1745. (.i. m. ) 

OroMweecket.— D4H-. of 1671 in X. Y. I><><-. c:ol. Hint., 
ir. CHi. mx. Cr«M«ee)uttac.— lioiuiiriot. Stur In 
Ih. SV. >i L'> 1816. CrotwMk.— Ibid., 117. 

Croton-bog. The water cockroach 
(Mattn //mnmiim), fromCroton, the name 

of a ri\fr in Wegtchcst. r co., N. Y., 
which baa been applied edao to the uietro- 
iwlitan reeervoir system. Tooker con- 
siders the w ()r«l a p<'raonal name and de- 
rives it ir<im kloittn, in the Delaware 
dialect of Algonquian, s^^fying 'he 
Contend- ' (a. v. c. ) 

Crow Dog iKatigiifunka). An Oglala 
Sioux chief. Betook no prominent part 
in the Sioux war of 1876, but in ISHl he 
shot 8jK>tte»l Tail in a brawl, and for 
this was trie<l before a jury and j^entenced 
to U' hanjrcd, but the Tniteil ,"^tat< - Sii- 
prt'me Court ordered hi.** release on lialn as 
oorpw, ruling that the Federal courts had 



no juriwliction overirrimoH committed on 
rewrvati' secured to Indian trilti'S by 
treaty. Other deeds attetited his fearless 
nature, and when the (Jhort-dance craze 
eml>oi<lene<l the C)glala to trn upon the 
warpath, angered b;^ a new treaty catting 
down thetr reservation and rations, Crow 

I^inr wa- one of the leaders of tlu- ilesper- 

ate band tliat fleil from Ho^butl agency 
to the Bad'lands and defied iien. J. A. 

I5rooke'>: brigade. He was inclined to 
yield when friendliei^ came to persuade 
them, and when the irreeoncilables 
caught up their rifle.s to shoot the waver- 
ers ^e drew his blanket over his hea<i, 
not wishing, as he waid, t4> know who 
would be ^'tiilty of .-laying a brother 
Dakota. Wtien the troops still refrained 
from attackhig, and the most violent of 
his companions saw the hopelessness of 
their plight, he led his followers ba<-k to 
th<' agency toward the dose «>f Dec., 
1890. (F. If.) 

Crowmock. r ( transl. of Kdg^-a}t;tel»«^kr, a 
chief's niinu I \ former Cherokee set- 
tlement on Battle cr., which falls into 
Tennessee r. below Chattanooga, Tenn. 

(j. M. I 

Crow Mockert Old Place.— Royoe in bth Kep. B. 
A. K., miip, \>»7. 

Crow People. A division of the Crows, 

distinguislied from the Minesetperi.— 

Cull>ertson in Bmithson. Rep. 1860, 144, 

1851. 

Crowe (trans., through French anm de>t 
corhmv.i . <if their ou n name, Ahifdroke, 
crow, sparrowhawk, or bird people). A 
Siouan tribe forming part nf the HidaCsa 
group, their separation imm the Hidatsa 
having taken place, aa Mut thews (1894) 
believed, within the last 200 years. 
Haytlen, following their tradition, j. hired 
it about 1776. At-conling to this story 
it was the resnit of u factional dispute 

l)etvveen two rhi« fs who wore flo«jier- 
ate nu'ti and nearly e(]ual in the num- 
l)er of their followers. They were then 
residinjron Mi'^souri r.,and one of the two 
bands w Inch aflervuird bet«me the C'rows 
w ithdraw and migrate<l to the vicinity of 
the RcH^ky mt^*., through which region 
they contimied to rove until gjitherel on 
reservation.'?. Since their separati(m from 
the Hidatsa their history haa been sindlar 
to that of mo.st trilx^ of the plains, one 
of [.iTiM-iual war with the surrounding 
tribes, their chief enemies being the 
Sikaika and the Dakota. At the time of 
the Lewis an-l (Mark expedition :1K04) 
they dwelt chiefly on Bighorn r.; 
Brown ( 1817) located them on the Yel- 
low.«tone ami the i:. si^lc of the Roeky 
mts. ; Drake ( 18.34 j on the s. branch of 
the Yellowstone, in lat 46°, long. 105®. 
Haydcn (1S»;2i wrote: -'Tlie i-otjntry 
usually inhabited l>y the C rows in and 
near the Bocky mts*., along the sources of 
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Powder, Wind, ami Hijrhorn rs., on tlie 
8. side of the Yell«»wstone, an far as I jira- 
niie fork on the IMatte r. They are also 
often found on the w*. and n. ^*i(U• of that 




enow MAN 



river, h.^ far a.s the source of the Mussel- 
ehell and an low <lown sis the mouth of 
the Yellowstone." 

Afi-ordinjr to Maximilian (1H4.'3) the 
titiis of theC'n»ws were exactly like those 
ol the Sioux. w*t up without any re>rular 
onler, and on the |K)les, instead of scalj>s 
were small pieces of colored cl«»th, chietlv 
n'd, floating like streamers in the wind. 
The i-amp he visilinl swanne<l with wolf- 
like dop«. Thev were a wan<ierinn tril)e 
of luuiters, making no plantations exi-ept 
a few small patches of tohacco. They 
lived at that time in some 4(HI tent** and 
are said to havt* |K>Mses»e<l In'tween !>,(ltKl 
an«i 10. (KK) horses. .Maximilian consid- 
ere<l them the pnnidt^t of Indians, <le- 
spisin^r the whites: "they do not, lu)W- 
ever, kill them, hut often plunder them." 
In stature and dress they corresjMjnde<1 
with the llidatsii, and were])roud of their 
lonjf hair. The wonu'ii have Inm de- 
sirilx*«l as skilful in various kinds of 
work, and their shirts and dn\«<ses of hig- 
hom li-ather, as well as ther huffalo robes, 
embroidered and ornamente<l with dyed 
|K>rcupine quills, as particularly hand- 
some. The men made their weajxins 
very well and with nuich taste, e8j>ecially 
their lar^e lx»ws, covered with iiorn of 



[B. A. E. 

the elk or bifrhorn and often with rattle- 
snake skin. The Crows have lieen de- 
scril>eil as extremely sui>erstitions. very 
dissolute, and much given to unnatural 
practitvs; they are skilful horsemen, 
throwing themselves <in one side in their 
attacks, as is done by many Asiatic tril»e8. 
Their dead wen* u.>«nally placetl on stages 
elevated on |>oles in the prairie. 

The iM»pulation wasestimate<l bv I^ewis 
and Clark ( 1H04 ) at :\nO Imlgt^s and 3,500 
individuals; in 1S29 ami 1H34, at 4.500; 
Maximilian (184.'i) counte<l 4(X) tipis; 
Hayden ( 1862) said there were fonnerly 
alM»ut 800 linlges or faniilit>s, in 1862 re- 
<luced tt) 4«K) lodges. Their nuniljer in 
18iK) wjLs 2,287; in HHW, l,82ti. Ix'wis 
(8tat. View, 1807) said thev were <Iivided 
into four bands, called f>y themselves 
Ahaharopimopa, F^hart.sar, Xoota, ami 
I*ar»'i'scar. Cnlliertj^on (Smithson. liep. 
1850, 144, 1851) divides the triln" into (1) 
(Vow IVople, and (2) MineK'tjK'ri. or 
Sa|»wuckei*s. Thi*se two «livisions he swh- 
divides into 12 Ixands, giving jis the names 
oidy the Knglish etjuivalents. M<irgan 
( Anc. So<"., 159, 1877) gives the following 
bands: Achepal>e<"ha, Ahachik, Ashina- 
dea, .\shlMM-hiah, .Ashkanena, Ilooadasha, 
Rsachkabuk, Ksekepkabuk, Ilokanitcha. 
f)lK>tdiisha. ()osal>otsee, Petchalenihi)aka, 
and Shiptetza. 

Thet'rows havel»een ofticially classified 
as Mountain Crows and Kiver Crows, the 
former so called because of their custom 
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of hunting and roaming near the moun- 
tains away from Mis.soiiri r.. the latter 
from the fa< t that they left the mountain 
section alK)iit 185H and occupiini the 
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country alon^ the river. There was no 
ethnic,* UnjnMstic, or other difference be- 
tween them. The Mountain CrowH num- 
bered 2,700 ia 1871 and the Kiver Cnma 
1,400 (Pwwein Ind. Aff. Rep., 420. 1871). 
I'n"^«'tit aLT-.Tc^atc |M(|mlati< in, l,Sl?t). St.H> 
Havden, Kthnog. and Tbilol. Mo. Valley, 
1862: Maximilian, Trev., 1843; Dorsey 
in 11th ami 15th Rfi.s. B. A. K., 1S94, 
1897; MHiee in 15ih Hep. B. A. E., 185»7; 

Sinnii8, Tratlitiona of the TrowH, 
AbMraka.— BrHi'kett, Abrarukii MS. v(M-nb., 
B. \. H., 1H79. AbMrakot.— Warren, Nebr. and 
Ariz.. .Vi. 1H75. Abwtroka.— SchitohTaft, Ind. 
Tribe-*. i.iW. IK-il. Ab-MT'-o-kM.— MorKan in N. 
Am. KfV.,47, 1H70. Abwuwlw*.— SrhiK>lcnift. Ind. 
TrWmH, I, ,V.»3, 1851. Abwiroki.— .Vin. Natiir.,829. 
IHvj, Abwroka.— Dmko. Bk. Inds.. x. 1h4«. A-i- 
nun'.— Hiivdon, EthnoK. und I'hilnl. >!<>. Valli-y. 
32i'. 1N^2 cCn)* people': Arapahu nntnci. Ap- 
aah ro-kM.— Bonner, Life of Beckwourth, 29», 
irans. :'f<parmwhawk poopli'' ). Aptarrmki. — 
Everett*' in I'lllinff. I*n»«»f Sheob*. 942. iss... Apsa- 
ruka. — Mnximilinn. Tntv., 174, Ap-aha-roo- 
kae.— OriK. Joiir. U-wi-* and ( lark, vt, itJ. I'JUx 
Ataharoke.— Smet. lA-tters. h\, 1S4:J uranM. "er«»w '. 
attribiitid to their robJjeriexK Aub-aa'-ro-ka.— 
Haydi-n. Kilnuiif. und I'hihd. Mo. Vull« y, Ur>, 
1862 (own nunie: 'unythinf; that IJies t Cor 
bea«u.— nrljf- .bmr. I.fwi'^ htkI Clark, vi, KKi, 
Corbeaux. — i'l-rriii <!u l.ui , \'i>y. duns Icf* 
irtiH's, ;i;i7. ls),'>. Crow Indians.— I )ri^. Jour. Lewi;* 
and Clark, i. Ivhu. De Corbcau.— Clark (IHlM) 
in uriK. .lour. Lt-wis and Clark, i. da 
Curbo.— Ibid. Oeaadrs Corbeau,— L« \v i-^atid Clark, 
Di^Miv., 41. ISJUi (Fn iu h iiainc Hahderuka. — 
Maximilian, 'I'niv., ITI ivi t i Maiidan naniei. 
Haideroka. — lltid. (itidai>-a iiaiiuK Hapaa-ro- 
kay. — < i. Im.w, Shn-ho-nay Vix ab., l,'»4;s .sho- 
shuiii tiniiif). Hapaaroke.— Burton, City of saintx, 

I. M, W.l. Boaaen*.— .\. L. KnwlHT. iiii'u, llni.'. 
( Arapulio name: 'cmw men' i. I-»a-po'-a. — Hav 
aen, EthnoK. and I'hih)!. Mt). Valley. 2t.l. lH».2(.«iik- 
aika nntne>. Isaippo'.— Tini.s, Blaekfoot <irain. 
•nd Diet.. 12?i, 1889 (."^iksika nam./: sm^' Isv;T(,j„,'. 
ekuAn). Kaa^toka.— lapi Uaye, xiii. no. :u. 
1884 (YankUm name: 'raven fcH's' ). Knq-ti'-wi- 
Mpte.— Cook, MS. Yanktua vucab., B. A. £.. 184, 
ISffi. Ka'-ai.— Doney, Winnebaipo MS.. B.A.E.. 
Umc Winn«lMi«onaine). Xaa'-hit-aL— Orig.Jour. 
Lewis and Clark, vi. iflS, MiMt Mw.- 
irVickar. Hiat. Ex^ied. LeiritaRdClartt. I. map. 
I»t2, ba'.kir-flt.— Li»wls«idClarl[,]Mioov„a. 
1806. XOaAtM.— lbttbew«,H«tati*Inda..W.1877 
(HidatMinMDe: * they who rciwaBd the pannch'). 
alkaataa — Keane fn Stanford, Gompend., 518. 
1878. Kioataa,— .\m. N'ntiiralliit. 829. Oct.. 1882. 
Kite.— Orlg. Jour. I^ewls and Clark, i, l.K), 1901 

IDuCorbeauort. Kokokiwak.— (jnt-^ohet. F<>x M.'^., 
;.A.E.,I882 (Fox name). Lonf Haired Indiana.— 
Sanford. U. 8., elxvil. 1819. O-a'-tna'-i-o,— Hav- 
den. EthDOf;. and Fhllol. Mo. Valley, 290. 18<;2 
(f heyenne name). 0*tuiHMe.— Bonner. Life «>f 
Ik-ek wourth. 4r»2, 1856 (Cheyenne name: ' crow * ). 
PjLr-ia.ei4b-BlB-(l.— Lonir, Exju'd Km-kv Mt""., 

II. lxxxiv, 1823 i Hi<lat.<«a name: ' cruw jieojiU'' i. 
EaTia Xadiaaa.— Orie. J<mr. \A-wis und Clark, i. 
220. 1904. Bte&mUhi.— HofTiuHti in Pr<H-. Am. 
Pbilo^. S4ie.. 371. 1886 (SaJiidi name). BUmchi.— 
Olorda, Kaliapelm Diet., pt. 2. 81, 1879 (Kalispcl 
name >. Stemtebi.— (;at<tehet. Saliflh M.S.. B. A.E., 
IHM (Salish name). Stimk.— ^iat-M-het. Oklnaffln 
MS., B A.E..l8M(Okinafcnn name). T7p^^ukaa.— 
Bn)wiie in Bench, Ind. MiM el., •^a, 1877. XTpaaro- 
Ms.— Keane in Staofonl, Cumpend., 470, 1878w 
ua-«l-rS-kL*-Lons, Exped. Roeky Mts., n, Ixxlz, 
ISO town nameK tfp-ahar-look-kar.— Orig. Jour. 
hevix atid Clark (180t.), V. 21. 1906 (Cbopunnish 
name). TTpeook,— SclRH)1cmft, Ind. Tribca. iv, 
181.]8r>4, Op-eor-ah-kay.— Anon. Crow MS. vocHb, 
B. A. £. Tax-ka'-a.— Gat«chet, Wandot MS.. B. 
A. E.,1881 (\\^*andot name: 'crow '). 

Crow Town (trans, of Kii'ji'imrl, 'trow 
place,' from ht'^i'i 'crow,' yl locative). 

Bull. 30—05 24 



A iormer Cherokee town on the left 
bank of Tennessee r., near the month of 

Fvart ooii cr. , Cherokee eo., \. e. .\la. 
It waa one of the tjo-called "tive low^er 
toims" bailt by those Cherokee, called 
ChickaiiiauLM, \v!i(» were hoBtile to the 
American cause during; the Kevolutiutiary 
period, and whi>8e siettlements farther up 
the ri\ cr ha<l been destroyed by Sevier 
and C ampbell in 178'J. 1*he jxipulation 
of Crow Town and the other lower s<'t- 
tlements was au^rmented liy Creeks, Shaw- 
net*. and while Tories until it reache<l a 
tliouj'aiid warriors. The towns were <le- 
.stroved in 17^4. See Mooney in 19th 
Rep'. B. A. K., 54. li»00. 

Crow-wing. Mentionetl by Xeill ( Hist. 
Minn., 386, 1858) as one of the Chippewa 
bandf that to«»k part in the treaty of 
1S2<). There was a village of the same 
name at the mouth of Crow Wm>r r., in 
N. central Minnesota, which was the 
hoiih- of IIole-in-tlie-Day in 1838. 

Caaboridoroh. A former Maricopa 
rancheria on the Rio GHa, Aris.; virited 
hv Father Sedehiiair in 1744. — Bancroftf 
Ariz, and Mex., '6m, 1889. 

Cusotatauffh. A villi^i^, prolxably be- 
loiiniii); to trie Patuxent, oii tlie k. I>ank 
uf Batu.xent r., in Anne Arundel co., Md., 
in 1608. -Smith (1629), Vii^nia, i, map» 
repr. 1S19. 

Cnampis. Mentioned as a di\i>-ion of 
l\\v I'araoii Apache. 

Cutunpei.— Oroxeo y Berra. Qeog.. &9, ISM. Ooan- 
pi*.— Villa Sefior y Sanenei, Theatro Am., n, 

413. 174H. 

Cnanrabl. Given as the name of a Hopi 
village in 1598 in connection with Xayf)f 
(Oraihe), XimmiMimf (Shuniopovi), and 
Eeperiez {Ofiate, 1598, in Doc. In6d.^ XVf, 
137, 1871). Not identified. 

Cabac. \ former nmcheria. probably 
of the Paj>ago, visit<'d by Father (ianvs 
in 1771; situated in the neighlxtrhood of 
San Francisco Atf, w. from the pres«*nt 
Tucson, 8, Ariz. Distinct from Tuhac. 
Cubac— Arricivita ^1791) quoted by Btincroft, 
Ariz mi l N. Mex.. 387,109. OaUa.— OroWO y 
Berm.Geog., JWx, i.hj.i. 

Cabato (from I'edro Ko<lriguez Cul)ero, 
governor of New .Mexico. 1(>1>7-17031 . 
Formerly a puel)lo, estjihlished in lt»it7 
bv rebel Queres from Santo Domingo, 
C^ieneguilla, aud Cochiti, 14 m. n. of Aco- 
nia, at the mte of the present town of that 
name in New Mexico. It was prol>al)ly 
abau<h>ned in the early part of the 18tit 
century (Bancroft, Arts, and N. Mex., 
221, l.SS!»). According to Laguna traili- 
tion Cubero was formerly a pueblo of the 
La^na and Auoma iK'ople, who were 
driven out by the Ifexican colonists a 
century ago. (f. w. h.) 

Covera.— Bancroft. Ariz, and N. Mex., 2.**1, IKSfl 
(or Cubi'ro). Oovero. — Kmnry, Hi cini , ];}3, isis. 
Cubero.— Bancroft, o|> > ii Cu^arTo,— HuKhes, 
DoiiifiJian'sExpe*!.. 14y, l^^l*. Oovcro. — Ka-tnian, 
map in SchiHilrrnft, In<l. TrilM'^, iv, 24 2''. 
Puayeeatye.— Powell in 7lh Hep. B. A. £., 83, ltt9L 
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PuByiUiamm,— lltMU'i-. (h1<1 not. -i. B. A. K.. lM>o 

( I^'llMU lllltlll' I. 

Cabo OoMibavia. A t'oriiK r ranclieria, 
appftrently Papago, visit^nl by Kino and 
Man^'e in 1701; i-ituatt'-l in a volcanic 
desert in n. w. Sonora, Mexico, between 
the Rio Salado and the Golf of Oaliforaia, 
2 m. from the shore. 

OttteOaaallMtvia.— Kino (1701) quotod byBancrnft, 
No. M. x. Stiitos, I. 4V\ lH;i4. DubtiroopoU.— Il>id. 

Cochendado. A Texan trilH*, the last 
that Cabeza de Vaca met before he left the 
<Tulf coast to continue inland. — Calieza 
de Vaca, Nar. (1542), Smith trans., 137, 
1S7I. 

Cnohillonei (Span: 'kniferx,' 'knife 
people'). A former (Vistanoan division 
or villafj:e k. of San Fraiu isco bay, Cal. 
In 1795, according to Engelhardt (Fran- 
ciscanB in Cal., 1897). they became in- 
volved ill a <|uarrel with the neophytes of 
San Frai)ciiHX> uuKion. whereupon their 
nineheria was attacked by the Spaniards. 

C.ichian.— Tiiylor 1m ChI. FiirnuT, <)<'f. 1»<, 1»«<?1. 

Cuchiyaga ( ' place where there Ua.^ l>een 
sntferinK'). A former Oilun village on 
one of the keyn on the 8. w. COast of Flor- 
ida, alxint l'»70. 

Onehisca-— I'<>ritnn('<ln C^'- ^^'^i ia French. Hisl. 
Coll. Ia., 2fl s , II, "iVi, 1H7.V OuoUyaffa.— Fnniu- 

ni'<1ii. Mi-m., .'<inii)i lrllIl^.. 19, IK-'^I. 

Gaoho. An Indian province or settle- 
ment of New Mexico, noted, with CitKtIa 

(Zufli), (Mcuich (IVcoh), and othcrH, in 
Kamusio, >«av. et Viaggi, iii, 455, map, 
1565. Probably only another form of 
Cicuich or Cicuy*', duplication lieing com- 
mon in early maps of the region. 

Oashttta. A fonner < Jpata pueblo and 
the seat of a Si»ani8li mission founded in 
1653; ^'ituate<l in n. k. Sonora, Mexi»n, 
near Fn>nteras; jwp. 227 in 1678, 58 in 
1730. It wiLs ahandoiUMl on account of 
depredatiotiH by the Suma antl Jano. war- 
like Mexican tril»ej<. 

Chu-ui-chtt-p».— RikiKlfliorin Arch. In-f I'Apt rs. 
IV, .S9, IHW (Minio.'i. CuchuU. — Dot'. <>t 17 :;o < itid 
»)>• Ban. ri.ft. No. .Mt x. States, l,6U, ItltH. Burraa- 
cuco Javier Cucbuta.— Zttpnta (1678) tn OOO. HM. 
Mi'Z.. 4lh HI, 369, 1H57. 

ChMihaTsratii ('valley or torrent of the 

fish calle<l rnatalote [the (iila trout].' — 
liandflier). \ former Ojmta Heitlcment 
a few miles n. e. of Fronteras, on the 
headwaterH of the Uio Havicj^e. in the 
N. E. corner of Sonora, Mexico. — Bande- 
lier in Arch. Inst Papers, iv, 520, 1892. 

Caelon. (iiven as a rherokee town in a 
document of 1799 (Kovce in otii liep. 
1'. A E., 144, 1887). Kot i.lentitied. 

Cacomosna. A former < iahrielofio ran- 
chcria in Lo.'^ Angeles CO., Cal., now called 
Cucaniongfl.— Ttylor in Cat. Farmer, 
June 8, 1800. 

Ooaa gwf.— rac. R. R. Rep., in, pt. 8. 84, 1850w 
OMamaanOiit.— Caballeria, Ilbt. San Bernardino 
Val.. 19067 OwmMgM.— Ried (im) quoted by 
Taylor in Cal. Farmer, June 8, IWO. 

Gaooomphert. Mentioneil as a tribf> liv- 
ing in the mountains near Mohave r.. s. k. 
Gal., not speaking the same language as 



the Mohave or the Paiute (AntifcU in 
Pic. R. K. Rep., vn, 104, 1864). They 

were (lerhaps Serranon. 

Ouoonpaen.— Taylor in Cal. Kiirnier, .Ian 31. lH»i2 
(misprint i. 

Gaealato. A Yuman tribe Uviug w. of 
lower Rio Ooloiado in 1701, when they 
were visited by Father Kino. Consag 
(174($) classes them with the gulf or 
southern divisions of the Cocopa. 
Ouottlato. -Venegaa, Hiat. Cal., i, 5S» 1789. Oam- 
lutM.— Taylor In mowne, Rei. Piae. Skme, app., 
6*. 1809. 

Oasarps. A Eudeve pueblo, contain- 
ing alno some Tegui Upata, and the wat 
of a Spanish mission subordinate to Ari- 
rechi, founded in 1847; situated on the 
headwaters of the Rio San Miguel de 
Uorcaaitaa^ the w. branch of the Kio 
Sonora, Mexico, about 25 m. a. b. of Mag- 
dalena. Pop. .'^29 in IfiTS, 170 in 17.30. 
It is still inhahite<l by ( Ipata. (f. w. h. ) 

Cucurp«. — lioc. i.f 1730'citeil by Haiicroft, No. 
MfX. Stutt's, I, 613. 18S4. Cuourpo. — Kino, map 
(I7(r.') in SUicklein. Neu»« Wi-lt-Bott. 74. 1726. 
Reyes de Oucurpe.— ZHpiitH (1C7M in Doc. Uiat. 
Mt'X . 4ih MI. HU, ls'')7. Baa to« Reyes Oaainpa.— 
Biitirroft. No. Mcx. .SUiU'?t, I, IM-V IhM. 

Cadarimuitac. A former Marico|>a ran- 
cheria «)n the Kio (iila, s. Ariz., visited 
by Fatiier Seileimair in 1744. — Bancroft, 
Aria, and N. Mex., 966, 1880. 

Caercomache. .\]>parently a «!ivi.«ion or 
rancheria of the Yavapai on one of the 
heads of Diamond cr., near the (»rand 
Ca!iy4)n of the Colorado, Ariz., in the 
Ibth century. They live<l n. e. of the 
Mohave, of whom tiiey were enemies, 
and an* said to have Pjmketi the same 
language as tlic tlavasu{)ai. ( k. w. n. ) 

Yabipait Cuercomaches. — iliirc^* (177C)i, r)iMr\ . 
110. VMAK Yavipai cuercomaehe. — Orn/od \ ilcrn*, 
GiHiK . 41. In, I rtfter <iarc-»'M. 

Cuerao Verda (Span.: 'green horn'). 
A celebrated Comanche warrior who led 

various nii<!s agjurist the Spanisli settle- 
ments along the Kio Grande in >iew 
Mexico in the latter part of the I8th cen- 
tury. A force of t\4!i men, including H.t 
sohliers and I'.VJ Indiani^, was let! against 
him by Juan de Anza, governor of New- 
Mexico, in 177s, and in a fight that tcu^k 
place 9rt leiigucM N. E. of Santa Fe, ( uerno 
Venle was kilhil, together with 4 of his 
HulK'hiefs, hiw "tiigh priest," his eldest 
son, and .'i2 of hii* warrion^. His name 
is commemorated in Greenhorn r. and 
nit , ( 'ol-i. (k. w. h.) 

Cueva Pmtada iSpan.: 'painte<l cave,' 
on account of numerous pictographa on 
its walls). A natural cave in flies, wall 
of the Potrero de las Yaeas, al)out 2.'> ni. 
w. of Ranta Fe, N. Mex., anciently iiwd 
for ceremonial purposes and still one of 
the ]H>ints to which (*erenionial pilgrim- 
aires are made bv the Queres. A few 
cliff-dwel lings of tfie excavated type occur 
near by in the face of the cliff overlook- 
ing the Canada <le la Cuota ('"lorada. 
The small excavated rooms within and 
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about the rim of the cave were probably 
not used for places of abode, btit rather 

as Hhrines where idol.san«l other ceremon- 
ial objectw were depoHiteil. ( e. i,. h. ) 
T*e-ki-a-Un-jri.— Lummla lii Scribner's Mug, '.h, 

T«£ky»tiUn«'.— HfNlfrf, fuld notcM, B. A. L.. 

Trek-iat-a-Unyi — BBudelier. in AlOll. iDSt 
{>iiperi. IV. 156. (Queres iuua«). 

Cniapaipa. A rancherla and reservation 

of 36 Mission Indians in s. ( 'aliforiiia. 
Their land, oonsiating o£«bO acre«, i« au 
unprodiK tiye waterless tract 126 m. from 

Mission Tule River aj^ency. 

Cuiap»ipa — I.iinuiiiM In Out \S\^i. XXI, 57H. lytH 
Cuy»pipa — hid. AfT. Kep.. 175, 1<JU2. Cuyapip*.— 
I.uinniis. rit. (jfivt-n nsoominon but incurrwt 
form I. Ouaypipa — Ind. .\fT. I{t i. . U*;. V.m. 

Clurimpo. A Mavo settlement on the 
RioMAjro, between Navajoaand Echojoa, 
8. W. Sonora, Mexico. 

OnMfllm Ouiiimpo. — Orozc-o v Ik-rra, <Ji'<ik.. Xt). 
UM» Oariapo.— Kino, map (1702) in stmklein, 
R«« Wtit-BoU,1726. OooirimDo.— broaovBerra. 
o^dt, map. Oviagk^— Eardr, Tiaveta, 418. 



Cnitciabaqui. A former raneheria of the 
PajMigo, visited by Father Kino in ltW7; 
situate^] on the w. hank of the Rio Santa 
Cruz, in the vicinity of the prejK>nt Tue- 
aon, 8. Ariz. According to Father UcU a 
mission was established at the Papairo set- 
tlement of "Santa Catharina" in 175^ by 
Father Mittendorf, but he was forcetl to 
alMndon it, evidently cihortly afterward, 
on account of cruel treatment by the 
natives. This is doubtless the "«ime. 

(F. W. II. ) 

8. Catharlna,— Ot'h (17.V.K Kai hrichu-n. i. 71. lk>9. 
8U. CaUlina.— Kino. niHj. ( 17(H ] in Bancroft. Arix, 
and N.Mi'X..34'i0.18.v.». Bta Cataliaa Cnitciabaqni.— 
Bi'nial (16y7) i|U()led l.v Unin roft. ibid., 3r>6. Bta. 
Oatazina.— Mange, ibid.. 3-'>8. StaCatariw 0«itn«- 
Ibid. 

Gvitoas. A tribe mentione<l in connec- 
tion with the Escanjaquefl (Kansa), 
Their habitatand identitvareunknown. — 
Duro, Don Diego de PeAalosft, 57, 1882. 

Oaitoat A former settlement, evi- 
dently of the Papago, between San Xavier 
del Bac and Gila r., s. Ariz; visited by 
Father Garc<^ in 1775. The name has 
been confused with Annitun. 

Onltoa.— Font (1775) quotod hy (V)n( «<.(Jiirc. .s Diurv, 
I.M, 1900. Omtoat.— Arri( i\ itn, rronicn .sionif.. n. 
416,1792. Oitytoa.— Font, «iprii. Quitoac.— C'ouett, 
SP.rft> Qgdfm.-^3mt» (177*). Dianr. ». l«00. 
wloM.— IMd.. S4. 

Cojant. Apparently a former Papago 
raneheria in n. w. Sonora, Mexico, between 
the mouth of the Giht and the settlement 
of Sonoita in 1771.— Cones, GftraSs IMary. 

.37. 1900. 

Caltiu-ood. A name of the blue, or 

buffalo, rod {Onhlfnlou climf/rthm), an im- 
portant fcMKl lish of the I'acilie coAnt from 
Santa Barl)ara to Alaska; so called from 
CuAtiA, signifying ' wnrthU-ss.' in tlie Clii- 
nook jargon, a word ultimalelv tlerived 
from the Chinook dialect of the Chinook- 
an stockandinlreqaentoseon the Pa<-ific 
t-oast. (a. r. c.) 



Camaro. A Pa{>ago village in s. .\ rizona, 

near t he Sonoral>or<ler, having 2(KHamilie.-^ 

in ls7I. 

Camaro. Ind. ,\1T. Kep.. 13.^. !.**«..'.. Cumaro.— Tay- 
lor in Cal. FiinniT. .Iiiin- iMia. Oumera. 

Bniwrif. .Vpiii lii' t'xiiiiirv, ■.".♦1. I.vi9 (nii.s<| noting 
Pcmtoni. Oumero — i>o-;nn in Ind. AfT. Hep. ISMT 
886. 2>«1 Oumero.— Bailey. Ibid., 208, 1868. 

Omamaqaid. A village subject to the 

Wampanoap, formerly at Cummarjuid 
liarbor, liariiHtable co.. Ma^s. Qyan- 
nongh, from whoui llvaimis Uikes its 
name, was chief in l(}L'l-23. liyauaes 
village still existed in IToiS. (.r.' m. ) 
OBBunaouid.— .Mnnrt flfi-.'-J) in >[n-s Uj«t .Sik- 
Co]1..2d8.. i.\.;.3, IKK. Hyanae*. -DunKliiss .Num- 
mary, I.IHH. 17.%i. Wayaii«et.— Ibid. 

Cumpa. Located as a Navaho settle- 
ment by Pike (Exped., 3d map, 1810). 

It is more liki-ly cirlier the name r>f a lo- 
rality or a eonffninding of the Kwium- 
pus division of the Paiute of s. w. I'tah. 

CumpoB. A Teguinu^ ( )pata put hloand 
the seat of a Spanish mission loinidetl 
in 1(>44; situateil nn the Hio Soyo]>a ^or 
Moctezuma), s. of Oposura, lat.";{(»° 20', 
K. B. 8onora, Mexico. Pop. 887 in 1678, 
146 in 17m 

Aauncion Amipaa. — nf 17;!0 ((uotcd liv Ban- 
cn)ft. No. MfX. .S! iti V J ii K^i (or ComnpifK 
Comupaa.— Ibid. Cumpa*. -Hardy, TniveU, 487, 
1829. Cuinupaa.— Ki)>n> ■ <|Mot«dbFBaildelIer 
in Arch. Inst. Papere, nl,&^, lh«M. 

Oamahewa (corrupted from G6'mnheuyi, 
or G6^m*etrn, the name of its chief). A 
f<»rmer Haida town at the n. entrance of 
Cnnishewa inlet, Quei-n Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col. By ttie natives it was known 
as HIkennl. It was almost entirely oci u- 
pie<l by theStaw as-haidagai, q. v. Accord- 
ing to John Work's estimate, 18:)4>-41, 
there were then 20 houses in the place 
and I's*; j.eople. This agrws closely with 
that still given by Cumsbewa people as 
the former number. Cumshewa was one 
of the last towns abandoned when all the 
Indians of this ri-gion went to Skidegate. — 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 
Caaawer.— Downic in Jonr. Kov. <;«M>jr. Soo.. ZXXI, 
25J.1S61, Oamhewara.— Dunti, Hl-t. Uri-g., »I, 
1814. Croaawer.— Downie, op. cit. Cumabawaa.— 
Scjinler in Jour. Roy. Grog. \i, 219, IMl. 

Cumahewa.— DHW.<M>n. Q. Chnrloitr Ms., uisb, 
Cumthewea. — Scoult-r in Jour. Ktluiol. .<<m\ I>ond.. 
1.233. 1H18. Ounuhuwaw.— Can Iinl A(T . IJn, 1H79. 
Oumahewa.— Dennf, Tiilc^ fmm llnl. rv, vj, 1899. 
Xit-ta-waa.— Dawson, 1^. Cbariotti- Ids., KW, I88O 
(Tsinisliiim name). Koumchaouas.— !>nt1ot de 
Mofms. Oreg., i, Xil. IMl. Kttnuhahaa.—Ijitham 
in Trans. I'bilol. S<m-. l^)nd., 73. 18.V5. Kumahc- 
wa.— Diivvst.n. oji. ( it , irj*. Kumthiwa.— Tolniie 
and DiiwMiti. \'ik-m)>s. Urit. Col., jc,, isvj. 
iM'nAl.— .Swanton, Cont. Haida. 279, 1906 (Haida 
name). TUdaML^DawaoQ. op. Clt. 108 (Haida 
name). 

Cumambah. A division of the (Tte, 
formerly living in Salt Lake, \Vi>ber, ami 
Ogden valleys. I'tah. They are said to 
lia\ «■ been a mi.vtun- of T'teand 8hoshoni, 
the I'te eh'niciit largely predominating 
in their lanoiiaL'r; pon. 8()0inl88.'>. They 
;iri> M ( iM >w .•icpanitcly enumerated. 
Cawaupii(M.— Coliina in fnd. Aff. Rep.. ISft.ltMil. 
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OtwimfhM.— Hurt. iUUl.. IHM. 280. 1867. 
aia-Ulw.— Head, ibid., H9, iMfiH. CvmpM.— 
Pino. Nolk'ias llht. N. Mex., 88, im. Oummn- 
bah.— Wt«^t ( IXftH) ill H. K. Ex. Doe. 29.37th Omg.. 
2d aesH., 113, 11^ Ottm-uiB-p«lu.— Sini|Moii (ISM), 
&qwd.AcnMiUt«h,»4.4<iO.I«t7& 0a>4-ai*haha.— 
Hiininlnd. Air. Rep. iHSii. 228. 1857. KunuBbMr.— 
Doty in Ind. Aff. aim, 1M64, 176, lMt». Tnabwr 
VtH.— Hun in Ind. Aff. Rep. 186A. 197, lK.itl (mis- 
print for HVber). Wobcr B^ar Tutaa.— Barton. 
Citv of Saints. 678. 1881. V«bw»Vtaa.-Ciioley in 
Ind, Aff. Rep.,17,is«i5. 

dmaripa. A Nevoine jturMn aiul the 
Hi'ut of a Spanish mission l'oun<i*Ml in U)15>; 
situated ou the w. trihutary oi the Kio 
Yaqui, about 12 m. n. x. e. oi Bnena Vis- 
ta, aiul alHint 20 ni. n. <»fC<i<H)ri, in So- 
nora, .Mexico; |k>u. .450 in IU78 aiid 165 
in 17:<0, hnt the viila^ contained only 4 
families in lH-i;t. It is now practically a 
white Mexican t«>\vn. The iultubitant«, 
aim called CumoriiKi, probably ppoke a 
flialect sliv'htly different fnim the Ne- 
vome jiruiier. ( k. w. u. ) 

Oomoripa. — Kiim, map ilTirJi in St'n'klt in. Nfiie 
Wtlt-Hi>tt. 74, ITJ'i Comurip*.— Kivcra il'MW 
(iiKitrfi 1>\ Hull' r .tt Nil. .Mi x. .siat( >;, I. .'"US, ISM. 
Cumuripa.— l-.M iiil< ro, Nulii ia.i 



l^i'j. 8. Pablo Comuripa.— Znj^^iitii ir.t.Hi i|iii>t»<J 

>ni«ri» Cat- 



Soil, v Sin.. 

/.nhii 

l)V Haiit r-ift. op. cit.. 8. Pedro 

8lti>;ii <|1li>tt ii by Uanrrofl. iliiil. 

Gnioil. A tribe, evidenth* Vuuian, de- 
flcribed by Garc^ in 1775-7B (Diary, 444, 

4">(), 1!>(X)) as inhahitinvr the territory be- 
twi-en San iJiego, s. Cal., and tlie nioutii 
of 1 1 le l{ io Colorado. They were friendly 
with the Cocopa. From their habitat 
and the similaritv in their uauie:) they 
wotiM set HI to he identical with the Cotn- 
eya. but < larci's mentions the latter, under 
tile name i^Hf '"iiyiW i^'" it 'li.siinet. ( >n 

the map ci FaUier re<iro Font (1777), 
who was a coni|ianion of Father (iare«'s, 
theOufleil are l»M'ate<l in n. Lower Califor- 
nia, l>et\veen lat. 31° and 32". According 
to Gatachet the name KunffU, or Kunen 'il, 
intheComeya dialect, si^ifies 'all men,' 

' Jieople.* I K. \V. n. ) 

Cunai.- ' iri.zci. y I5i-rm, (itin:., XiA, l.si;|. Cun- 
jfe«l. — 1 I ml 1 777 ,iiin|i iiK ■i>u«'.s,(;arcr->i l)iHry,l'.«(K». 

Cnnitoaoahel ^'wat<>r of the great 
rocks'). A rancheria, probably Cocnimi, 
connected witli ]*nrfsiiiia iiiis.Hun, wliieh 
waa near the w. eoa»t of Lower California, 
about lat. 26* 2(K.— Doc. Hist. Mex., 4th 

8.. V. l^s, ]S."7. 

Cunquilipinoy. Mentioned a«* a pueblo 
of the province of Atripuy, in the rejji^'n 
of the lower Kio (mmde, N. Me.\ . in 
lo«t.H.— Onate ^l.V.ISj in Doc. Jned., wi, 
ll"), ls71. 

Ctipbeag ( *a plnoe .*shiit in,' from luitpl, 
*elosed'). The .M^'onqnian name of 
St nit ford, Fairfiehi oo., Conn. There 
was probably a villa^^ of the name name 
there before the Knirlish nettlement in 
1»;:5!».— J'.cnj. Trumbull. Hist. Conn.. I, U)9, 
1818; J. 11. Trumbull, lud. .Names Conn., 
IS, 1881. 

Cuppnnaugunnit. Mentioned as if a 
re^uot village in 1637, probably in >'ew 
Ltmdonco., Conn. 




Cuppuaaaffuanit.— Willlamt (1817) In Mail. Hist. 
s<M>. Coll., 4thti.,vi,2(ll. 1U2. Oaft— ■ina«»>*— 

H.id. 

Caps. See fl> rr/ifiirlt'i*. 

Ctipttones. iiloeks of stone unworked 
except for small cavities made in them. 
These cups vary from a rouvrh jK-ckinp, 
uroltably the initial stage, to t<m«H)th, 
nemispherical depresrions 2 in. in diam- 
eter; at the bottom of many of the 
latter is a secondary j)it us thouj^h made 
with^a Hint drill «>r gouge. They range 
in nnmlwr from 1 to 20, though rarely 
one stone may contain 50 or ItX). In a 
majority of eane.s they are of sandstone. 
On irregular bl«xkH the pits art* on one 
»i<le «»nly, extending over less than half 
the j»urface; on Hat slal)s they are always 
on both sides. Many theoriew have ])een 
advanced to account for these cupstones; 
but \s hile any suggestion mav aoply to 
a few Hiiecimeus, it will uot lit the ma- 
jority. There is a prevalent idea that 
thev wen- used for craekin/ nuts in, for 
which reaison tlie blocks are i4«)nietimu9 
called nutstones; but only 
castial inspection la n<'cis- 
sary tojirove this belief in- 
e«HTwt. The holes are ni it 
« ifleii on the Hiune h'Vel, an<l 
in any vuae it would l)enec- 
t>s8ary to pick the 
stone uj) ami turn it 
overea<htimeit wan 
used. They are also 
sujUHiseil to lie for 
gnndingpaint, or to 
steady drills, spin- 
dles^ or hresticks; 
but itisevtdent that 
oidy one pit • ould 
In* used at a time fur any uf these pur- 
poses. Undoubtedly the real explana- 
tion awaits determination. Cupstones 
are the niont abundant and widespread 
of the taiyer relics. They not only occur 
on ma!iy villajre sites but an* scattere*! at 
random over the country, often in jilaeej* 
where diligi'tit search fails to disclose ab- 
original relics of any other ft>rm. See 
Prohfi iDiitinil ohji tii*. Consult Fowke in 
bitbUep, i;. A.F... 1896; RauinCont. N. 
A. Ethnol., V, 1882. (o. v.) 

Caqniaraohi. A former pueblo of the 
Teunima Opata and the seat of a Si)anish 
mission founded in lt)53; situated about 
6 m. sonthwanl from Frqnteras, k. b. 
Sonora, Mexico. I'nji. ."SO in 1()7S; 70 in 
1730. When visited by liartlett in 1850 
it was deserteil, apparently on account of 
the Apache. (>. w. it. ) 

Cocuiarachi.— Bartlt'tt. I'ersonal Xiirmtive, i, 273, 
lv| Cuquiaraohi.— Bandelier in Arch. Hl«t. 
I'aiMr-*. IV. 529, 1S92 (wrongly identified with 
PronienMi}. OvtuiaratB.— Oroxco y B«rni. Geog., 
S4S, 1884. OaaalaclaU.— Mango («ci.l700) quoted 
by BancmftTNo. Mex. StatW. I. »L MUM. On- 
gBioraohi.-— Hamilton, Mexican undbook. 47, 
1888. Saa Igaaaia On4i«anMU.-Apato (MR) 
quoted l»y Bancroft, op. cit.. 248. 
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Carepo. — A Chinipa nincheria in Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, in IbOi.— Bancroft, Mo. 
Mez. States, i, 211, ISSeO. 

Curly Head ( /^r/*ix?7M/Hfj/,r) . A chiof 
of the .MitiuinMippi (or fciandv lake) Chip- 
pewa, bom aboattne middle of the IHth 
century, on tlie h. yliore of L. Snju-rinr 
Herenu)ve«l t< > t he u])i»er Miseitwipiii uImjiU 
ISOOwith a innnljerot the Crane (Businau- 
see) gens, of wliich he w ur' a iiicinber, and 
settled near the file dI the ]ire»ient Crow- 
Win^', Minn. Here hin band wu auf(* 
mented by the bravest warriors and har- 
diest hnnters of the ea.Mtern Chippewa 
until it beeanie a hiiluark apiinst the 
Sioux raidert} who hitherto luui harried 
the Chippewa as far as the shores of L. 
Michigan. The white tnulers Iavi><hed 
gifts upon hiu», which he freely shared 
with his followers. His lodge was always 
well «npplied with meat, and the Iningry 
were welcomed. The peace and friend- 
ship that generally prevailed between the 
white pioneers ana the Chip]i( \\:i \\ere 
dueehieflv to Curlv Head'« restraining 
inthieti.v ii,' was visited in 1805 by 
Lieut. Z. M. I'ike. who pattstMl the winter 
in his neighlxirluKMi. He <lied while re- 
turning from the coiifen-iK c, known a.-* 
the treaty of Prairie tin Chien, hel<l Aug. 
19, 1825, in which hiH name apjiean* m 
" Haha.'^eekeeiidafe, Curling Hair." Ac- 
cording to Warren (Uiat. Ojil.wav, 47, 
1885) be was both civil and war rliief of 
bin people. 

Catabo. A collective term used to 
designate the Combahee, Coosa, Edisto, 
Ktiwaw, Kiawaw, .<t Helena, Stono, 
Wapoo, and Wento Indians, formerly 
living l>etween Charleston, 8. C, and 
Savannah r. Their territory was the 
Chieora of Ayllon and otl»er earlv Span- 
ish adventurer?', and it is pro!>af)le that 
some, if not moi-tof the tril)ea mentioned, 
l)elonge<l to the Uihean Htock. They 
» arly U'came reduced through the raids 
of Spanish slaven* and the conniviuue 
of the crdonii^tf. In Jan., 171;"), they 
were rei»orte«l to nnnilx'r 295 inhabitants 
in 4 villages, but during the Yamasi war 
m that vear they and other tribes were 
expellcff or extertninated. Set? Mo<»nev, 
Siouan Tribes of the liast, Bull. B. A. 
86, 1894. ' 
CawteTs.— T)oe. of 1719 In Riven, Hlj<t. s. c. 93. 
1874. OouOmm.— RlTns. Hlat. 8. c. 38, WV?. 
OoMabos.— Simmfi, Hist. S. C, 66. lfl£0. 

Ouame (<'ormption of I'xiWnre, from 
itJt/d(i, 'eagle'). A HiiiaHTaraliuiiiare ran- 
cberia situated a short dii^tancexH. of 
Bocoyna, on the b. slope of the Sierra 
Madre, in lat. 2S°, w. Chihiiahna. Mex. 
— Lumhultz (1) in Scribuer'a Mag., xvi. 
40, 1894; (2) Unknown Mex., i, 1.%, 1902! 

Cntawatee ( A' /.wwr, -,,1,1 (Veek 
place'). A fonuer important Cherokee 
settlement on lower Cooaawatee r., in 
Gordon oo., Ga. 



OooMwatM.— Mnoney, In 19th Rep. B. A. K.,526. 

1900. OooMwaytM.— Doe. of IIW qu«it.-»1 bv Kovco 
to 5th Ut|.. B. .\. K.. IH. IHn:. KuUwetiyi.— 
Mooney. op. <-it. 'proper Chfrukce imiiic,. Ten- 
•»w»ttee. — l»(>c. .|!iM>, .1 «,y MiKiney, ibi-l. 

Caicarawaoc ^'plaee of making white 
Ijeada.*— Tooker). A division <>f the Nan- 
ticoke; mentione<l )>y Capt. .h.hu Smitli 
a?« a iriXte or iK-o^)Ie" livinu at the head 
of Nantieoke r., in Maryumd and Del- 
aware, and numl>ering perhaps SdO in 
1608. Their language wa.»< < lift* nut iroiu 
that of the Powhatan, Cnn»-ti.L';i, and 
Atquanachuke. lieckewelder believed 
them to be a division of the Nantieoke, 
the eorrectne.'^.'' of which Uozmaii ( Slarj'- 
laud, I, 112-121, Itia?) has clearly dem- 
onstrated. For a discussion of the name 
."ee Tooker, AJgonquiaa 8erie»^, tio, 

1901. ^ (J. M.) 
Ouicwawaoke. —Si m oi».>< i ii Sni 1 1 h . ltV.>9 1 . V i r^'i t i !a, I. 

rcpr. 1H19. Cu»k»r»waock». — Ho/!imii, .Marv- 
land, I, 110, l^T. Huokarawaock*.— li.».lfriiA, 
Iliil. Trib««, VI, 131,]f»r>7, Ku»c*rawaok«.— Smith 
(1629), op. cit.. T'l. Kuacarawocks, — Hriiitoa L.-- 
napi> Leg., -2^, lhH.\ Kuikaranaocke.— I'rii-r in 
I'un hmi, Hilgrimef, IV, ITl.i, It.Jti. Ku«karawack.— 
Siiiitti'siniip^lKl.'j) ill Piin has. ibi.l., p. l&fi. Hna- 
karawaoka.— vStrachcy (ni. l(il:j i. VirKliila,41, 1818. 

Cttfcatomia. See Ki»kituina». 
OaMOWiUa. The principal Seminole 

tow n onCnscowilla lal<« , Aladuiat o., Fla. 
It wa«eHtal)Iished by Creeks from Oconee, 
< Ja., who first settled at AlachoaOld Town 
lint ahandoned it on account of its un- 
litaltlifulneMH.— Bsirtram (Travels, 171)1) 
fiiinid ;iO houjieH there in 1775. 

Cnshaw. Sre ( 'nsfiinr. 

Cuhna. A (livi^iono^ the Maiduon the 
njiper waters «)f the B. fork of Yuba 
r,, Sierra co., Cal.; i>op. alx)ut 6(H) in 
1850.— Ind. Aff. R««p., 124, 1850; Tavlor 
in Cal. Fanner, Mav 31, IHtil. 

Oaahook. A baud residing in lS06on 
the «. bank of Willamette r.. On g., just 
l)elow the falLs, their iiuiiih>eref<tiniated at 
fi5(), Troliahly a branch of theChinookan 
trilieof Clowwewalla. 

Caahhooka.— <)riK. Jour, htmia iind Clark, iv.VSt. 
l\m. Caahook.— Lcwiiiaild Clark, Exp«d., n, 2W. 
■ • Oliahhooka.-Ca«i (1884) anotad bjr ScWt 




.—Lewis 



IMU. , 

craft, Ind. Tribes, 111,609, 1851 
and Clark. Exped., ii, 474, 1814. 
Mouv. Aon. Vojr., xtf , map. 1821 . 

Caihtasha { Kn^lilih-n.'ihn, 'liea.'^ are 
thert''). A former Choetaw town on the 
s. wide of Cushtusha er., about 3 m. a. w. 
of the oM town of Yazoo, Ne-hoha ro., 
Miss.— ilallH-rt in Mi.«H. Hist. Soe. Pjihl.. 
VI, 431, 19()2. 

Caitaehaa.— Charlevoix, Hist. Noiiv. Fiance shea 
'■ ' • vi,_KH, J^72. Cuctaohaa.— HnmaOl, Klohdn, 



inap. 1776. Oastoehaa.— Wvflt Fl«. map.' «i. ITlb, 
OuatnAa.— Halbert In Ala. Hiit. 8oe. Ttant.. 78. 
1899. 

Ovsihniriadiie (*where the upright pole 
is'). .V foriner Tarahninare tiettlement, 
now a white Mexican town, on the head- 
waters of the Rio San Pedro, lat. 28<» 12' 
long. 106*> 50% w. central Chihuahua* 
Mexico. 

Cuaihuiraotiic.— (in>7(i> V H. rr.i. |i. <>k.. i nap, 1864. 
Onaihuinaohio.— Luiuholtz in ^c^ibu«r's Moa.. 
XVI, 82, July. 1884. ^' 
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Caisewago. A villa^;*' nf the Soiu'ca 
and of remnants of otluT wandering 
trihee, (iituat4Kl in 1750 where Ft 1x3 K<eul 
w;iH uftiTward htiilt. on the site of the 

ItriT^'iit Watt-rfonl. Kri»' co.. I'a. 
'aMWfcgo.— N. ^' D.M- i 'dl Hi-> . \, J.V.I, iws Cu»- 
■ewafo.— < iIT'wt ' in Miiv«. ni..t Soc.r.. II., 
V, KM. \KM>. 

Cnstaloga's Town. Tlie Delaware^ ha*l 
two villa^re.'*, each kn<iwn as Custaloga't* 
Town, frotu the name of its chief, prol>- 
ably one and the same person. The firvt 
villa>re wa« near French cr., oi>|>osite 
FraiikUii, Venango co., Pa., in IT'ln: the 
other wiw ou Walhonding r., near Kill- 
bucks cr. , in Coshocton co. , Ohioi, in 1 766. 
The chirf of this fUM oml villa»^'e wa.s chief 
of the Unalachtigo DelawarejJ, and had 
probably remov«« from the flri*t village 
al)out 176:{. The name is also written Co>»- 
telo^. Cuatalaga, CiMtologa, C'nstolo>;o, 
Ku^oga. (j- M.) 

- Catalchich. A tribe or snbtribc that 
visiteil the Avavare. in whu.Hc c«)untrv 
Cabeza de Vaea (Smith trans., 72-74, 
84, lS.'>n -taycd .luring the latter ]>art 
of his sojourn in Texas in l')2H-.34. Tliey 
spoke a langoage different from that 
of the Avavare, antl live*l inhmd near 
the Maliacon and the .Susola. Learn- 
in^' of Calx /a de Vat-a's 8uive>w in treat- 
ing the Hick, the Cutalchich applied to 
him for help, and in return for Kin wrv- 
icefl gave "Hints a palm and a half in 
lengm, with which they cut," and which 
** wereof high vahie among them." They 
showed their gratitude also by leaving 
with hiu>, as they departe<l, their supply 
of prickly pears, one of their staple foods. 
.Mthou^h tlie Cutalchich dwelt in the 
n.*gion occu|»ied in part by agri« ultural 
Oaddoan trilien, they seem not to have 
cultivated the soil, but to have sulnisted 
on r(><.»ts ami fruits, a^ did the tribes 
nearer the coju^t. Their ethnic relations 
are not determined. ( a. v. f. ) 

CulUlchulohe*. — Cab«'/ji dc Vikm (1.'>l'9i, .Smith 
truMs., l:t7, 1^.71. Cut&lohe*. — Ibid., note, l:.'7. 
Cutalchiehes.— It>iil., noU-. 13<.*. Outbalobuche*.— 
Ibi"l . IJl. 

Cntass. A name ilschI by liatinmnie 
(introd. to Marshall, Ky., i, 23, 1S24) lor 
the ]ieo|>le of an imaLMuaiy prehistoric 
empire of North America. 

OatAogas. The pn^entC^utchogue in 

Suffolk CO., Lfiii^ id., N*. v.. oeeijpie-J the 
site •»! a lurmer Indian village, proUibly 
of the same name, which was in the 
Corchaug territorv.— Thompson, Long 

Island. I, :{'.»!', 1S43. 

CaUjajock. — StuvvcNtnl i li^lT > in N. V. l>«(\ ('<>]. 
Hi»«-, XIV. 7".t, 'l.v*3. Oat^ejrick.— .if 1<.1.">, 

Cuteco. .\ former division of the Va- 
rohio in w. Chihuahua, Mexico, probably 
in Chinipas valley.— Orosro y Berra, 
Cieog., 58, 1864. 

Ontospa. A Galusa viUage on the a. w. 



coast of Florida, al>o!it 1.^70. — Fontane<la 
Memoir (en. 157;') ), Smith trans., h», 1854. 

Cntha Aimethaw. A former Choctaw 
villa;re iihu-i**! l)y Komaiis (Florida, map, 
177o) in the present Kemper co., Miss., 
on the headwaters of an affluent of Snki- 
nateha cr. 

Cathi Uckehaca i^iH>s.<<ibly a i^rruptiun 
of Koti Okn-hiHa, 'thom-bush standing 
in water'). A f(»rmer Ch.K-taw town 
which seems to have Ikjcu near the mouth 
of Parker cr., >v hi ch flows into Petickfa 
cr., Kemper co., Miss. — Hall)ert in Miea. 
Hist. Soe. Publ.. vi, 42H. MH32. 

Outhi Uiltehaca. — iliiiiiuii-. I'lorida, luaji, 17Tr> 

Cats. An unidentiiied imid of the 
sihiisaiio. — Cnlbertson in Smlthaon. Rep. 

ISAO. 141, 1S.M. 

Sea Coup«a. — C'nltK^rtNOii, Ibid. 

Cattatawomen. According to Cant. 
John Smith, tiie name of 2 tribes »>f th ' 
Powhatan confe<leraey in Vii^jjinia in 
UK)8, each having a principal viUap- of 
the same name. One village was on the 
Rappahannock, at Corotoman r., in Lan- 
caster CO., an<l the tribe numljered aljout 
120i The other was about Lamb cr., ou 
the Rappahannock, in King George co., 
and the tril^e numl)ered about so. (j. m. ) 

CutUUwomaa. — .Smith rl(V,!9i, VlrxMnin. I. map. 
r. pr 1M9. Outtatawomen.— Smith, it>ld., 117. 
CutUwonuuia.— JcfTtTsoii. Notu«. 13".', 1M)1. 

Cayamasa. A fonner DiegneHo village 
alwut 50 ni. k. n. k. from San I)i(*f;o mis- 
sion, s. Cab— Hayes (IHfiO) quoted bv 
Bancroft, Nat Races, i, 45h, 1.sh2. 

Cayamanqae. A fonner Tewa [»uel)lo 
on Tesuijue cr., iK-tween Tesuque and 
Pojoa<|ue, alwiut 15 m. n. w. of Santa F^, 
N. Mex. With Nambe an<l .lacona the 
population was aUmt (KM) in bi-sO, when 
the Pueblo rebellion, which continued 
with interruptions until lOlHi, resulteil in 
tbe abamlonment of the village in the 
latteryearand the.-^ettlement of its surviv- 
ing inhabitants in the neighlx>ring Tewa 
pueblos. In 1699 the site of Cnyamunque 
wasgranted to Alonzo Kael de Agnilar. and 
regrauted iu 1731 to Bernardino de Sena, 
who had married the widow of Jean 
rArchi'veque, the munlerer of La Salle. 
It is now a "Mexican" hamlet See 
Bandelier in Arch. Inst Pajx-rs, iv, 85, 
1892; Meline^ Two Thousand Mik>s, 2:n, 
18H7. (k. w. u.) 

Coxamanque. — < 'ope In Ann. Rep. WheehT Siirv ., 
npp. LI,, 76, ls7.'>. Cvyti Hiuiffue.— Vi'tanrurt, Ten- 
troMex., ni, 317, IsTl. Cuyamaaque.— D(imvni>ch. 
Deserts, i, 44.1, IxiA). Cuyammique.— ViirKHK i inirj) 
quotod by Uancroft. Ariz, and N. M«'.\.. IW. l.viy. 
Ouyamonfc. — I'ljlU-n in HaryM'r'w W.'t kly. 77). Oct. 
4. I'^'.'O. Cuya-mun-fe. -HfinilcliiT in Kin h, New 
Mfxi. ri. 2<*1. IvvS. Cujamungue. — HuNcliimuin . 
Ni-n-Mrxicc >. •j.in, MCiA. CuTajnnaaue. — BaiKit li. r 
in \ri-h. lu-t. raper., i, 23. 1S81. Cuyo, Monque. — 
Uavi-. 1:1 (iritiKo, KS, W)!. Xu Ta-munf -f •.— . 
Bimdilii r in Arch. Inst. PajXTs, iv, S.i. isy.'. 

Cayamai. A Chumashan village for- 
merly on the mesa near Santa UarlNira, 
Oal.— Taylor inOaL Faraer, Apr. 24, 1868. 
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Cujuiiasomi ^^'fish i)eopl»».' from ruyn 
*fi^,' h'ij<(»in 'peojjle'). A nhratry of 
the anrit'iit Timuena of Florifla. — Parfja 

iI617) tiuot«Hi by (raU44.het in Proc. Am. 
'hilos. 8oc, XVII, 492, 1878. 
CnynhaBomiaroqni. A rlan nf tlit'Cuyu- 
hat)omi pliratry of the Titiiucuu of Flor- 
ida. — I'areja (H>17) quoted bylJatwhet 
in Pr All). Pliilos. Soc, xvii, 492, 1S7S. 

Cnyahasoiniele. A clan of the CuyuhH- 
somi phnitry of the Timucua of Florida. — 
Pareja (1»)17 ) »niot©<l by Gatschet in Proc. 
Am. Philoc. So<-.. xvii, 492, 1878. 

BmU. The Murth or Sand clan of 
Jornc/ puehU), N. Mt*x. A cnrn'«poti>l- 
ing elan existt^l ubo at tliefuruK'rnlat<*«l 

SUohlo of Peros. 
a<hl.— Ilf'fk'i' in Am. .\nthrop., ix, 350. l>m 
(lV<«m f..riiii Di'ifhl. — WtUi. (U'uwz form). 
^Ui-kah-taii.— Hi-weK in Am. Anthrop., n. m.. ri, 
431. 1VH>I (1V< <»< funii i. 

Daohishoshin ( ' reneti:ade« ' l . A divi- 
sion of the Jicarillas whoiH; original home 
wa<< around the preaeiit Jicanlla res., n. 

N. Mrx. 

DiU>liiih-^sbrn.— Mooney, tield notes, B, A. £., 
1897. ViaMi)i-«^'a.-lt»ld. 

BadtBfl {TWdemi). A Haida town on 

the .s. tat of North id., fn>ntin}r Parrv 
paH»^re, (.^ueea Charlotte ida., British 
Cohimbia. It waa the chief town of the 
Yaku-lansM j>reviou« to thi ir migration to 
Prince of \\aleij id.; afterwanl the 8it« 
was tiied as a cAmp, bnt, it Is raid, was 
nnt root-rnipifd a« « town. It fij^ures 
promiueijtly in acmunta of early voy- 
agers, from whii'h it would appear either 
that it wa.*« still occiipiol in tlu'ir time 
or that it hail only rcrcntly \>^rn aban- 
doned. (.1. R. ) 
SWeiu ln»»i'-i.— swHiitoii. ('ont. H«ii«1h. '.iSl. 1905 

11na(^'-t ^•tiaMi ' i. Tartan^e. —I)«»!igla<( quoted 
i>- Dnw-oii. <4ut>cn Charlotlu Ids., 16^ UMIO. 

Dadjingita {Ihtdjl'ngiU, 'conunon-hat 
village'). A Haida town nn the N. 
fthoreof Bean«kiu hay, .Skideirate 
inlet, Queen Charlotte id.s., Hrit. 
Col. It wa» oorupie<l for a brief 
time by part of the Gitins of 
Hkide^ate, afterward known as 
Nasagas-haidagai, during a tem- 
porary difference with the other 
oranc^i of the ^T'nip. — Swanton, 
Cent, Haida, 279, 1905. 

Dagangaselt ( DiufaRasi'lg, 'com- 
mon food-Hteamer« ' ). A sulxii- 
viflioa of the Kona-kegawai of the 
Haida. They were of low wjcial 
rank,andthenaiii«_'\\asus('. 1 proli- 

I Id ably in coutempt.—Swanton, 
Ijf Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 
f Daggers Sharp- poi nted, e<lged 
OMKc* Of imuleiaeiitti, intended to thrust 
■ T.cw andslab. Daggers of atone do not 
(MauM> I'roniineut pla«-eamong the 

weapuiia of the northern tribe«, 
and they ar»! not readilydintinguifhed from 
knives, poniardn, lance-hoa-l^i. ami projetv 
tilc points, Have in rare cat^es where the 



handle wa« \v<>rkt «l in a single pit-i *' with 
the bhule. Jtmn' \va> \\t U suited for the 
making' of stal)bing implements and the 
long 2-iK»intt'd copper poniard of the re- 
gion of thegteat lake^ wa.sa ft irmi- 
dahU' weapon. The exact use of 
thi» group of <»bj«>ctsa« en i ployed 
in prebintoric timen munt remain 
largely a matter of con- 
jecture?. The intrtMluo 
tion of iron noon led to 
the making of keen- 
pointed kniveM, an the 
dirk, and among the 
W. coast trib^ the 
mannfacture of hroad- 
l)ladc<l daggers of cop- 
l»er and iron or ntcel, 
moileled after European 
and Asiaticp.'^ttcrns, IvR. 
came an im|x>rtant in- 
dustry. 

For daggers of Htone 
conBult Moorehead, Pre- 
hist. ImplH., 1900; Kiiu 
inSmithnon. Cont., xxii, 1S70; Thruston, 
Antiq. of Tenn., 1897; for metal daggers, 
aeeNiblack in Bep. Nat Mus. 1888, 1890. 

Ji» ill ji 

Dahat {Daxi^tt 'fidten atonned*). A 
former Tlingtt village in the 8itka conn- 




try, Alaska. 



(j. B. a.) 



Bahnehaba < * stone monntain ') . A Po* 

mo village 8aid to have l>(H*n on the w. 
Hi<l«' of Clear lake. Lake co., Cal., with 
70 iiiliahitant« in 1851. 
Dab-ao-luibe.— 4tibl>s (IHTtl) in Seboolcraft, lud. 
Trihc!*, HI. 109. IS.'^. So-no-ka^.— McKi'c ( im) 
in 8ea. Kx, Doc. 4, 83(1 Cong.. qiee.ic«i., )3(». im, 

Dalieoa. An American holly, Iter d/t- 
hoou. The tcrni wa< first a])]'lit'd l>y Calr^ 
by (1722-26), probably from one of the 
Indian languages of the a. Atlantic ertatea, 
thou^'h nothing definite jjecms to lie 
known about the word. (a. f. c.) 

Dahlia {Dafspwi), A Haida town y. 
of Lawn hill, at the mouth of Skide- 

Kte inlet, Quft-n Charlutto Brit. Col. 
belonged t ilir I jahui-Hkwahladagai, 
and wa.s noted in legend as tlie place 
where arose the trouhleH which rcMilted 
in aepamtii^ the later w. coa^t Indiana 
from those of 8kide^?ate inlet. It was 
also the ecene ot a great l>attle Ix'tweeu 
the inlet jH-onleand those of the w. i^mst, 
in which the latter were defeated. — Swan- 
ton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 

Baiyn {DaiinV, 'giving-food-to-others 
town'). A Haida town on Shingle 
hay, s. of Welcome iK)int, Morenby id., w. 
Brit. ( 'ol. It \va.s owned by a email band, 
the Daiyuabl-lauas or Kasta-kegawai, 
which reoei ved one of its names from that 
of the town.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 
1905. 

Daiyaahl-laaas ( Daitfu nl la^iin*, * peo- 

pl«» of the tf)wn when* they aluay- 
away fooil'). A division ol tiie liiavcu 
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clan of the Hai(}a, nametl truiu one of its 
towns. A set'ond name for the band was 
Kasta-kegawai (Qla'staqe'gawa-i ), 'tlioee 
U>ru at Skidegate or.' It formerly occu- 
pied the coast between Alliford bay and 
Cumshewa point, but 13 now nearly ex- 
tinct.— Swan ton, ('out. IIai<la, 2(>», 1905. 
K iaUk-i'rAa&i.- n l 1 M Ki (. N. VV. Tribes 
CuiindH, 26, 18?-'.* Bta lie'eAwa-i.— SwaUCOU, 

op. cit. Tu'dtl li'us — BoiM,^Tw«lfth Aep. N. 
W. Tribes Canada. '24. ISUti. 

Dftkwmanjin ('walkfl shinin);'). A 
mbgenB of the mn gens ot the Kanaa. 

Italu^iBtfyi*.— Done; In Ifith Rep. B. A. E.. 2S1, 

Dakota ( * allies ' ). The lajKf .''t ^li vision 
of tbeBionan family, known commonly aH 
Sioiiw Hf-corflin-.' to Hewitt a Frt'iu h- 
CaiiaiiiHM abhrc'viiitiuu of the (.'hippewa 
AViJ^;H'«-M-tM', a diminutive of nadmoet *an 
a<hler,' hence 'an enemy.' Nadoueimv-rg 
\» the diminutive plural.' The diminutive 
sin^ilar and plural were applied by the 
Ctnm>ewatothe Dakota, and to the 1 1 uron 
to diftinjjulah them from the Irtxjuois 
proper, the tnie 'adders' or 'rm'tiiit-*;.' 
AooordingtoUhippewa tradition the name 
was first applied to a body of lodians liv> 
ing on an island somewhere k. of Detroit 
(\V. Jtmes). 

Dakota, Nakota, Lakotaarethe namen 
uee<l by themnelvet*, in the Santt o, Yank- 
ton, and Teton dialects respectively. J. 
O. Dorney, in his elasnflcation of the Sion- 
an langua^K, dividet^ the Dakota group 
into 4 dialects: 8antee, Yankton, ^UHim- • 
boin, and T^Bton. The Asrinibom, bow* 
ever, ('oiistitutt aseparatetriW. Theclowe 
linguistic" relation of the divisiona — the 
diner^nces being largely dialectic — indi- 
cat08 th,^t thi v are bmnchcH of an original 
group, the <levelopment probably lieing 
augmented bv incorporations. At the 
time of I-on^' s rxyK'uitinn (iM'i t, when 
the bandH were still m-ar their retsorctivr 
localities, the country inhabited t>> tlu- 
pTf^up wan, atvordintr ii I liim, txnunlccl l)y 
u I'urvtii liiH- t xtcmling k. of .v. froni 
Prairie du Chien on the Missi-Mgippi, w aa 
to include all the k. tril utarit s (»f the 
MiH>ii»<ippi, to the first l»raiu h ui Chip- 
pewa r. ; thence by a line running w. of x. 
to Spirit lake; thenre we»twanlly to Crow 
Wing r., Minn., an<l up that stream to ita 
head; thence wei-twanlly to K«h1 r., and 
down that stream to Pembina; thence 
southwest wardly tothoE. bankof theMis- 
t»ouri near the Mandan viilaL'*-; thence 
down the Mittsouri to a jioiut prttbably 
not far from Soldiers r. ; thence k. of n. to 
Prairi*' du C'liien, Win. Tlils tract in- 
cludes the territory between lat. 42° to 
49«j and long. «)• to 99* 30^, butotnito 
entirely th«' va^t rc;.'i<>n in • n|>ie<l by the 
various bau«ii^ of the Teton Sioux w. of 
the Missouri from the Yellowstcme soath> 
ward to tbe Platte. 



The tirst rjowitive hifitorical mention of 
this people is found in the Je^iuit Rela- 
tion for ItUO. where it is aaid that in the 
vicinity of the "Nation dea Puans" 
(WinnelMgo) are the " Nadvesiv " (Na- 
dowesHioux), "Atwinipour" ( AssinilK^in^, 
etc. In the Je«uit Relation for 1642 it is 
stated that the Nadoue^i^ are situated 
some 18 days' journey x. w. or w. of Saull 
8te Marie, "18 days farther awar." Ac- 
cording to tlii'ir tra<liti<(n, tlif Cni|»|H'\va 
first encoantered tbe Dakota at Sault Ste 
Marie. Dr Thomas 8. Williamiion, who 
stM iit s«neral years among the Dakota of 
the Mi^itwippi, says (Scliool craft, lud. 
Tribes, I, 247, 1851) that they claimed to 
have ri <-if!('<l near the foiifliK ru-r f>f the 
Missiisfjippi and MinuetH>ta rs. iur E'cveral 

fenerations; that before thev came Ui the 
!is>iHt^ip])i they livetl at Mille lac, which 
they c«ll Isanta-mde, ' knife lake,' from 
which is prolwbly derived the name 
Isanyati. 'flwolliiig at the knife,' by which 
the I),iki>ia«»f the MiiSiHiuri i-all thohcwho 
live'l on Missistiippi and Minnei^ta rs. 
Hev. A. L. Riggsas^'rt.M tliat Isanyati, from 
which 8antee is (ii rived, jirojH'Hv 
applied only to tlie M.U wakanton, which 
would seem to identify thi.s tribe with 
Hennepin's Issati. He also remarks that 
most 01 the?<e Imlians with whom hecon- 
yersed could trace their history no further 
back than to Mille lac, but that some 
could tell of warp they had with the 
Chippewa before they went thither and 
tvaee their history back to Lake of the 
Woo<ls. He addn that all their tratiition>* 
show that they came from the k. e. and 
have been moving toward the a. w. , w^hich 
Would iiiii>ly that thev came from H>riie 
point N. of the lakes. l>u Luth ( lt>78 ) and 
Hennepin (1680) found some of the Da- 
kota at and in the repinn nf Mille lac, 
name(l liv thi- latter in hi8 text L. Issati^ 
and in his aiitou'raph map L. Boade. 
These include<l the Milewakanton, part of 
the SLsseton, part if not all of theWahpe- 
ton, and probably the \Vah(>ekute. Hen- 
nepin's map phu'esthe Isf<ati ( Mdewakan- 
ton ) close to L. Buade, theOiiade Battons 
(Wah|>eton ) a little to the x. k. of the lake, 
the Ilanctons (Yankton or Yanktonai) 
some distance to the n., an<l the Tinthonha 
or (iens des Prairiej? (Teton) to the w ., on 
the up|»er Mississippi. If this may be 
considered 1 even approximately correct, it 
indicates tliat jmrt^ at least of someof the 
wecrti'rn trilies still lingered in theref^oii 
of the upper Blifiaissippi, and indeed it 19 
well known that very few of the Sioux 
crossed the Missouri before 1750. Mal- 
lery's winter coant (10th Rep. B. A. E., 
2t5*', plac. s tlieir entrance into the 

Block hilLs, from which they di8|»ossesK»d 
tbe Cheyenne and the Kiowa, at aUmt 
1766. BeferriDg to their location in tbe 
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latter part of th»' 17th century, Heunepin 
(De«( r. La., iSlu'u tnms., 2(H, 1880) says: 
'* Eight leagues al)Cve St. Antlionv of 
Padua's falls on the right, you find the 
river of the laaati or Xatlouiwion [Rum 
r.], with a verj' narrow mouth, whiih 

Jrou can aacend'to the n. for about 70 
eaurnes to L. Buade [Mille lao] or of the 
Tssati wlicrr it ris*'s. ... In tlie 
neighbortiood of L. Buade are many other 
lakes, whence ubne eeveral rivers, on the 
l)ankF of which live th<^ Is^ati, Na-loiic;?- 
aans, Tintiionha (which means 'prairie- 
men*)* Ouadehathon River People, 
Chonfra-^kothon Do^'. or Wolf tribe (for 
chonga atuoiig thetHi nations means dog 
or wolf), and other tribes, all which we 
comprise under the name Nadone-s.^iou." 
Here the laeati art> distinguished frutu the 
Tinthonha (Teton), Ouadehathon (Wah- 
peton), Chonpii.>'k«'tIion (SiR««'t<)n1. and 
NatlouessuiiJi ( perhaps the VVah^x-kute). 
From the time of .Sueur's vl^it (17(X)) 
the Dakota became an important factor 
in the history of the N. W. Their f?rad- 
ual movement weatwanl wa« due chiefly 
to the persiatent attacka of the Chippewa, 
who reeelved flrearara from the Fraadi, 
while (Ik y thriiiHt lves were forced to rely 
almost wholly on bows and arrows. 

Lieut Gomll, an finfrilah offloer, meii> 
tionsthelrcondition in this respect as late 
as 1763 (Wis. Hist, 8<»c. (^11.. i, 1855): 
**Thi8 day, 12 warriors of the Sous came 
hoH' [Hreen Bay, Wi^^.J It is certainly 
the greatest nation ot Intiians ever yet 
foimd. Kot al)ove 2,000 of them were 
ever anue<l with fire-anus, tlie rest de- 
pending entirely on l)o\v.s and arrows and 
darts, whirli t)u y use with more skill 
than any other Indian nation in North 
America. They can shoot the wildest 
and largest beasts in the woo<Is at 70 or 
100 vds. distance. They are remarkable 
for their dancing; the other nations take 
thr fasliion from them." He nn-ntiona 
that they were always at war with the 
CIiipi>«wa. On the fell of the French 
dominion tin- I>ar: >hi :it once entered into 
friendly relations with the Englisii. It is 
prohnhle that the erection of trading [>osts 
on L. Pepin entice<1 them from their old 
residence on Rum r. aud Mille lac, for it 
was in this section that Carver (1766) 
found thof>«? of the eastern group. He 
aays (Travels, ;>7, 1 7SHJ ) : ' * Near the river 
St. Croix reeiile three bands of the Nau- 
doweHsie Indians, called the River bands. 
This nation is comfio.'jed, at present, of 11 
bands. They were originally 12, but the 
Assini|)4iils [.\ssiniboin] S4jme years ago, 
revolting, and s*'parating themselves from 
the others, there remain oidy at thi- time 
11. Those I met here are termed the 
Biver hands, beeanse they chiefly dwell 

nf::r tlic Imuks of this ri\tT: the otliiT 8 

are generally distinguished by the title. 



Naudowessies of the Plains, and inhabit 
a country that lie« more to tlie westwanl. 
Kie names of the former are Nehogata- 
wonahs, tlie Mawtawliaimtowahs, ami 
Shahsweentowahs." During uii investi- 
gation by Ojn^ress in 1H24 of the claim 
by Carver's heirs to a sumKised grant of 
land, including the site of 8t Paul, nwde 
to Carver by the Sioux, (ren. lycaven- 
worth stated that the l>akota informed 
him that the Sioux of the PUuns never 
owned any land e. of the Mississippi. 

During Uie Jievolution anti the War of 
1812 the Dakota adhered to the English. 
Thfn> wa.--, however, one chief who sided 
with the lJnite<i States in 1812; this was 
Tohami, known to the English as Rising 
Mooee, a chief of tiie Mdewakanton who 
ioine<l the Anierirans at St Ix>uis, where 
he was commissionetl by (len. Clark. 
By thetreaty of .Tuly, 1S15, peace l>etween 
the Dakot;i and the United States was 
established, and bv that of Aug., isi'-"), 
the boundary lines Wtw«'en them and the 
United States and Initween them and the 
varions triln-s in the N. \V. were defined. 
The boundaries of the Sioux and other 
northwestern tribes were again defined 
by the treaty of S«'t)t. 17, Is.tI. Tlicir 
most serious outbreak against the whites 
oocnrred In Minnesota under Little Crow 
in lHfi2, when al>out 700 white settler^ 
and 100 soldiers lo*«t their lives and some 
of the most horrible cruelties known to 
history were committ<Ml ])y tht> Indians; 
but tlie entire Dakota jrroup never i>ar- 
ticipated onite<lly in any of the mndem 
wars or outbreak's. Thi' hands cncrasred 
in* the uprising meutioneil were the Mde- 
wakanton, Wahpekute, Wahpeton, and 
Sisseton. Although this revoltwasquelle<l 
and the Sioux were comp<'Iled for a time 
to snhniittothe tern IS offered thenj,aspirit 
oi unrest continued to prevail. By the 
treaty of 1867 they agreed to relinquish ' 
to the rnit.'d States all their territory s. 
of Niobrara r., w. of long. 104°, and N.of 
lat. 46°, and promised to retire to a large 
reservation in s. \v. I>aki>fa before Jan. 1, 
1870. (_)n the ilis<x»very of gold in the 
Black-hills the rush of miners thither b<»- 
came the (<i i-asion of another outbreak. 
This war was jtarticipated in by such well- 
known I liiefs a.s Sitting Bull, Crazy Horse, 
Spotted Tail, liain-in-the-fa. e, RetU'Ioud. 
Aiiieriam Hurne, (jail, and Crow King, 
and was renden*<l famous by the cutting 
off of Maj. Gen. (ieorge A. Custer and 
five companies of cavalry on the Little 
Bighorn, June 25, 1876. A final rising 
during the Irhost-daoce excitement oi 
1890-91 was subdued bv Men N. A. Miles. 

The Dakota are imivetsally roncrded 
to be of the highest tyjie, nhysically, 
mentally, and probably morally, of any 
of the western trilx-s. Their ])ra\ » r\ lias 
never bt^ni^uestioned by white or Indian, 
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and they conquered or drove out every 
rival except the Chippewa. They are 
e<lni ;iTr<i in their own lanj^iia^'c, and 
through Uie agency of tuit^iouarieti of the 
type of RiRRR, WilliamiK>n, Cleveland, 
and Cook, many luKtks in the Dakota 
lan;;naye have U'en jirinted, and papers 
in Dakota are issued regularly. (See 
Pilling, Bibliog. Siouan Lang., Ball. B. 
A. E., 1887.) 

S^xially, the Dakota originally conBisted 
of a l:iri;e nund>er of l<x"al pn»u{»s or baiidH, 
and, although there waa a certain ten- 
dency to encourage marriage outride the 
Ijand, these divudoas were not true gentes, 
remembered blood relationship, amjnl- 
ing to Clark, iM'inp the «)nly ])ar to mar- 
riage. Personal titnesa and popularity 
determined chieftainship more tnan he- 
redit \ , l>ut wlii-rc ■loccnt played any part 
it wan u^willy from fatiier to son. The 
tipi might belong to either parent and 
waiiobtaincHl by that jnirent throngh sotne 
ancestor who had had its character re- 
vealed in a dream or who ha<l captured 
it in war. Tlir antliority of the cliicf was 
limiltti by t he I »ai id council, w i thout win i.«e 
approliation little or nothingconld be ac- 
compIishe<l. War parties were recruitnl 
by indivitluals who had ac<|uired re]»uta- 
tion a** HU«'ces>fiil leaderp, utnle the sha- 
mans formulated ceremonial dances and 
farewells for them. Polygamv was com- 
mon, the wives wcupying different .Hides' 
of the tipi. liemaina of the dead were 
nsnally, ttionghnot invariably, placed on 
scaffolds. 

Karly explorers usually distinguished 
these people into an Eastern or Forest 

and a Western or Prairie division. A 
more com{)leteand accurate classilic-ation, 
one which is also recogniznl by the peo- 
ple tlieni^«'l\ t s, is the followiiiir: 

I. .Mdewakanton; 2. Wahueton; .i. Wah- 
peknte; 4. Si.>*w'ton; 5. Yankton; 6. Yank- 
totiai: 7. Teton, each of which is a^ain 
sulxlivided into IkiuiIs and sublKinds. 
These seven main divisions are often 
known as "the seven council fires." 
The firsit four name<l together constitute 
the Isanyati, Sant«>*', or eastern division, 
of which the Mdewakanton appear to be 
the original nucleos, and speak one dia- 
lect. Their home was in Aiinnt --. .ta prior 
to the outbreak of lbi>2. The Yankton 
and Tanktonai— the latter snbdivided 
into {a) Vviter and C. ' Hunkpatina or 
I^iwer — hela the mitidle territory be- 
tw«'en L. Traverse and Missouri r. in e. 
Dakota, and together siMike r»ne diale<'t, 
from which the Assiniuoin was an off- 
shoot The great Teton division, with 
its siibdi visions, rpi^M'rand Ix>wer Brul^', 
Oglala, San.'j Art-j*. Sdiasajm or Blackfo<it, 
Miniionjou, Oohenonpa or Two Kettle, 
llunkpapa, etc., and (*omprising toother 
more tnui half the nation, held the whole 



tribal territory w. of the MisBoaii and 
spoke one dialect. 

The following are names of divisions, 
groups, or bands that are spoken of as per- 
taining to the Dakota. Some of these have 
not been identified; others are mere tem- 
jPK^rary geographical or local bands: Black 
Tiger, Broken Arrows, Cascarba, Cazazh- 
ita, Chanshushka, Chju<niuna, Cheokhba, 
Chevenne Sioux, Congcwicliacha, Farm- 
er's band. Fire Lodge, Flandreaa Indiana, 

(lens dn Larjjre, 'iraiid Sanx,(irey l-'airle, 
1 lorheton, Late Come<iu, Lean Bear, Long 
Sioux, Menostamenton, Micaconpsiba, 
Minisha, Neecow<*ei:ee, Nehogatawotiahs, 
Newastarton, Northern Sioux, Ocatame- 
netons, Ohahkaskatohyante, Oughetgeo- 
dat^jm*, Onjatesjiunitons, Pehiptecila, 
Pineshow, I'siiirhat" n, Psinoumanitons, 
I'sinoutanhijiiiiiitiins, Itjitiling Moccasin, 
Ke<l I>y'H l>and, lie<lw<xMl, Shahsweento- 
wabs, Sioux of the Broad I>eaf, Sioux of 
the Des Moyan, Sioux of the East, Sioux 
of the Meatlows, Sioux of the West, Sioux 
of the Woods, Sioux of the Lakes, Sioux 
of the River St Peter's, Souon, Star band, 
Talonapi, Taahunkeeota, Tateibombu's 
band, xktkannai, Ticicitan, Toncfaot»« 
sintons, Travers*- de Sioux, CpiH-r Sioux, 
Waktoniia, White Cap Indians, White 
Eagle band, Wiattachechah. 

In 19(»4 the Dakota were distributed 
among the follow iiig agencies and school 
suiH>nntendenHes: Cheyenne River(Min- 
iconjou, Sans Arcs, ami Two Kettle), 
2,477; Crow Creek (Liower Yanktonai), 
1,026', Ft Totten school (Sisseton, Wab- 
peton, and Pabaksa), 1,013; Riggs Insti> 
tute (Santet ), 279; Ft Peck (Yankton), 
1,116; Ixjwer Brul<5 (Lower Brule), 470; 
line Ridvre (Oglala), 6,6W; Rosebud 
(Brule, Waglukhe, Lower BruK'', North- 
«'rn, Two Kettle, and Wazhazha), 4,977; 
Santee (Santee), 1,07.^; Si.s.<eton (Sis.«eton 
anil Wahpeton), l,iK)8; Stan<lin^' Rock 
^Sihasa^^>a, IIunkpa]>a, and Yanktonai), 
.'^,514; Yankton (Vanktori), 1,702; under 
noa^'ency ( Mdewakanton in Minn«'i»ota), 
i»29; total, 'J«),175. Including the .\Ksini- 
l>oin the total for those speaking the 
Dakota language is 28, 780. A comjmrison 
of these figures with those taken in pre- 
vious years indieatee a gradual decline in 
nambers, but not so rapid a decrease as 
am* 'iiu' iiii i-( N< irth Ameriean triln's. 
Ab-boin-e« Sioujt. - llHin'-cy in Iii'l .\17. Rt'i>.. Ki, 
Ls.'*. Ab-boin-ug — Wtirr. A m Mmti. Hift. Ciill., v, 

ISK") ((Thippcwa nam<': ■ Marti n*,' from tln-ir 
custom ol torturiiiK fi"-^l. Abbwoi-nug.— Tan- 
iitT. Narr., 57, \KiO. Ab-oin.— Wnmn in Minn. 
Hi^t. Coll., V, 16>. IHK,'.. Aboinuf.— vSchi>ol(TBft, 
linl. Trlbt'x. n, 141, 1852. Abwoinug.— 8chool- 
cmft. In<l. Tribes, v. 39. iv^. B»-»ku»h'.— G»t- 
RThct. <'Hd<l(» iinrl YatH.ssi MS. vtH ub , B. A. E., 
SI M'ikMo iiiLinc). Ba-ra-thnp'-fi-o. — Ilayden, 
KthnoK'. Hiul I'hiU.l Mo. Val., W2, IWi (Crow 
name I. BevM-aM liHinsfyinlnd. AIT. Keji., "0. 
iH-iy (iisiirtl cluiiiM-MH iiHinc; T iiii'-pritit for w). 
Bvwanact. — I Ji[>ham. Iil(>~^< mi a I >' ni'-initii, I inl^. 
of Wis., Id, IsTO. Boin-Ms.— Kauuey lu lud. Afl. 
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BeD., 70. 1849 (Trench notation of BmuMca). 
BafiuM.— LoiiK. Ex)>ed. 8t Peter's R., I, S89, 1824. 
Bw»».— TrunibuU. Ms. letter to Dorsey, Aug. 25, 
187»i. Bwan-MS.— Kamriey in Ind. Afi. Rep.. 74, 
1S49. BwoiBug.—THiitu r. Niirr , 31(5. 1)00. Bwolr- 
nu«.— liild ,141. Cft*''.— I»<ir8< v in ("out. N. A. 
Etnnol., VI. pt. 1. 339. 1x90 (oinahn and l'«nra, 
and FHwn«t' nani:' I. Caa^'qti.— Ikirwv. Dlu-jflha 
MS. Dk-t.. H. .\. K., IK'M (OujiiliH nnn(f: 'n-al 
Dakota' 1. Ca'ha^.—Dorwy. Tciwrn' M>. v<Mftb., 

H. \. K.. 1S79 i^o cn\\c<\ hy I.uva, Otn, Mis- 
-<iiin, Khiish, hikI Osa^f)- Ca'-ha". — I»aviil St 
Cyr in I>nr<ey. Winn, H. .\. K , l^.^. W in- 
neliagi) name I. Chah'-ra-rat.— <irinnell. I'uuix'f 
Hero THlf«.. mi. l^yi (Pawiitf iniinf). ChiS.— 
Charlevoix. New Krani i-. cd. Slu-n. in. 31. 1S6.H. 
Clou.— I)<j< . of lt)U5 in N. Y. I).K . ri.l. Jlivt .ix.till, 
IHV.. Cionx.— Doc. of hm. ibi.l.. Tn Coupe- 
gorge. — Hhifkmori' in .Imir. Etlumi, s<h-, l^.nd., 

I, 3<>1. l^^.'.t » '< iittliroiit- - ii>alU'd by the Fn iK h 
fnin» tlH-irK»'*tnn' Coup«^»-gorg«». — Burton. City 
of SaintM, <^"i. iHf.j. Cruel — Sh.H, ( nth. Mii^-"., MX, 
18.V>. Oaouex. — l,t'Wl« iin<l Clark, Kxpi-<l., i, 7U. 
note. CutthroaU - Mjin y. Army I.ifi- oil 
Border. 33. l>«i<j ((fivcn erroiK-mi^ly us ttio trans- 
lation of Dakota i. Dacorta.— L<-wi>< and <'Iiirk. 
Exped.. I, 61, 1«H. Dacota.— I/iiiK. Exped. l^t 
FetirS K.. II. -M-S, l^ij. Daootah.— Howe, Hi.«H. 
Coll.. 3.".7. 1H51 (tran-latiMl ullied tril>e«'). Dah- 
Mtah.— Thimut. Narr., 1m. iKio. SahootM.— Gal- 
latin in Trana. Am. Antiu. S4h-., ii, 121, 1K36. 
Dahk^— Parker. Minn. Handbk^ 13, 18A7. l>9k- 
k*-tah.— Tanner, Narr. . 14t>, INao. Dakoiaa.— Shea, 
£arly Voy., 1-iO.note.un (miaprlnt for Dakota*). 
Bik«tak,-NeiU. HM. Wim.. xliv. note. l«&6w 

In tn± AfT. R«p^ «, 18W. 
f iMton do I' Or««m. SM. im. 
•Lewb and Clark. Expea., i, ifS. 1817. 
r^L«wte and Clark. Diwov., 30. 1806. 
t.'->RAflne«Kiue In Marshall. Hi^t. K\., i. 
tt, tot. Dawta.— Domenech, Defterts of N. 
Am., n. •», IN60. Doeota.— Drake. Bk. Inda., vli. 
1MB. Onerriera.— Je<«. Rel.l6M.21.1K.'j8. Haio^a- 
■arca.— Alcedo. Diet. Genfc.. HI, 218, 1788 (mis- 
print). Eadoreuiana. — HarriM, Ooll. Voy. and 
Ttav., II, »19, 1705 (misprint*'d from Lahontan). 
Xaad OottMt.— nurton, City of .Sai^t^ 124, 1802 
(Pt« name). X U h£ taki.— Matthew*. Ettuiog. 
HMatta, 159, 1877 (Hldataa nanw; 'loiiff ar- 

ffom'). Urimt-kkr'Jjmgt Bxped. Rocky Mu., 
ii,lxzxlT,m. Xaiiia^Wllaon In Rep. N. W. 
Trtbca Can.. 11. Utt (aant nnora). Uiu.— U 
Matftirfe (1682) In Fimeb. Blat. Odl. La., ii. 25. 
Sn. X'adalii«iiMa.-Maoney in 14th Rep. 
B. A. E., 10S7, 1896 ('necklace people': Kiowa 
name). laeota.— Morgan in Beach. Ind.Mi<<o., 220, 
1S77. La-fiotaha.— Itnxton, Life in Far \V«H«t. 112, 
1M9. La-ko'-ta.— KiKKt, Dakota Gram and Diel., 
l3-\ 1851. La taaa.— CroKhan (17r>r>i, Joiir , 8K. 
1K}L Madowaaiaaa.— Ivewla and (Harki Esped.. 
t. 6l, 1H14. Ma-ko'-U — Haydtn, EthnOf. and 
Philol. Mo. Val., 402. 1862 (Cruw name). 

■lr-la-«ki-Utah-k&.— Li>iig. Exped. Rocky Bits., 
n. Izxix, 1823 (Crow name: 'cutthroata*). 
■■Wanawmeaweiki.— Sproat. Scenes Sav. Life, 
m. Miaiaawiim — Mctoloah. Orlg. N. Am. 
bMK, 103, IffiR. MiniikipdM.— Ool. H. L. Hoott 
InTn, 1906 (Crow onnw, of opprabriooi mean- 
bur). Vaaotak.— FeathenlonliM||A« Oanos Voy., 

I, IM. 1»47. Badawawl.— Ramwj In Ind. Aff. 
Rep.. 71. 1849. Va-4a-w«aqr.— Ibid.. 70. Bai- 
donwcaaioux.— Braekt-nridKo. Views of La., 77, 
iMl.i. Hadeaia. — (jtiH.M?feld, ChartP von Nord Am., 
1797. Nadiouaioux. — LOOK. Exin-d. St I'eter'a R.. 

II. 323. Ih24. HadiMtoas.— N. V. 1)<m'. Col. Hist., 
index, 3m.l8rd. KadoMes.— Ban ia, Enwyo, 291. 
1723. Kadoeaai.— Cone^ and Kingmley, .-stand. Nat. 
Bint., pt.(>. 167. 1HN3. Hadoaaaiana.— SalverU-. HUt. 
Men. Nat., and I'lacea. i, 66. 1S64. Hadoaaaious.— 
La Chp<«nayc <16»7) in Marjrrv. t>^\. vi. 6. iKHfi. 
Hadonaiai — Burton, City of Saints, 96, 1.S62 (Chip- 
jH.'wa name: 'ern'miew'). Kadoaaiaioug.— I^ome- 
n»'< h. UfHcrts N, Am., 11. 26. 1.H6(). Nadoneohiouk.— 
Ibid. Madonefaioux.— Hiackmorein Jonr. Kthnol. 
Six-. I>>nd.. !. IW) imi!<print). Nadoneatia.— 
lahontan. New Voy.. i. n'>, 17(M. Kadooetaia — 
JefTervs, Am. .Vtlns, mnn s. ITTi.. Nadouaga.— 
BacqueviUe de la Folberie, Ulst. Am., u, 



49, 1753. Badonagtaioux.— Ibid.. 117. Kadouaia* 
siona. — Ibid., 179. Nadouaiaaioux.— Ibid . 02. 
Nadouayaaiaaa. — Ibid., ftd. KadSaeluSM.— Charle* 
voix, New Franee. ill, 31, 186H. Vadonechioucc— 
Rol. of l(i60 in MiirRry. D^c.. I, M, me. Hadone- 
ehiouek.— .Ie». Kel. 16.'iH, 21. 1858. HadoiieeluoSae.— 
Ibid.. 1660, 27. Hadoiiecioui.— Ibid.. 1670. 9H. 
Hadouecia.— Ibid.. 167D, 97. NadSetia.— Shea. 
I)is<-ov. Mis«*. Val.. xxl, IKVi. Nadoue»ant — U< 11 
iiepin. New DitK-ov., map, I'V.'s. Nadoueicioui. — 
Domeiiifh. DeM^Tt"* N. Am., 11, 2«'>, iNiO. Nadoue* 
tiouack.— Neill. Hist. Minn., 102. IH-Vi. Nadoue- 
•iouek.— .It-. Hi!. ;i<t, KadooMioux.— 

IVrrot • I'k'^'.' in MutyrN . Ikr.. v, IW, ix-SJ. Nadoue- 
sioui, -\Villiinii>H>n in Minn. Hi.-t. Coll., l.2^<7, IH72. 
Nadoueaaan*.— I^.-^iili. '« HxiH'd.(1679-«l >, in .Miir- 
Kry. Dee., i. -IM, IsTti Nadouesae. — Frencb map 
(1710) in Minn. Hi>t. Coll.. 11. JV,, ls7j. Nadoues- 
tiam — Niles (17(iOi in .Ma.H^«. Hi<! C I . llli - , v, 
'vll, |H«,i Kadoueaaiea. — Hiiydi v ) - nd 
Philol. Mo. \ 1H62. Nadouc»»ions ^l,a 

Metairie il'^-j in French. Mi-t. <'oll. Lh., li. 2.% 
IH'ft. Kadoue»siou — lleniu nin (H►^3) quoted bv 
Shea. Divov., I U \<<i. Nadoueaaioiiak. — Jei«. Kel. 
166.S 7, Madouetaiouck.— Ibid. 16(<7,23. Na- 

doiasaioua.— Ibid. l<,7ti, w. Nadoueaaiaoz.— IKm-. 
of 1681 In N.y. Do* . Col. Uisi.. ix, 161. 1H55. Ba- 
doaeaaia.— Jea. Rel. 1642, VJ, UW. BadoiMMeaa.— 
Coxe, Carolana,42, 17IL BaiBamaeawreaeas.— 
Sanaoii. mapof Can. (1667) in Am. Antiq., i, '233, 
1S79. Badaaeaiaiia.— Hennepin . New DiaroT., 1, 
171k MH (mad« equiralent to Imatl). Batem- 
riaas.— Dtt Cinneau (1681 ) in N.Y. Doe. OeL Ukm 
IX, m, 1866. Batadms.— Doc. ( 1679). iUd, 7W. 
Badaaw«aia.— Hayden, Ethnoe. and Pblkil. Ho. 
Val.. 380. 1862. Kidef«aavM.— Barcta,Enmro^8nk 
1728. Badaraaaiaaa.— Hennepin (1680) In FtVOCb, 
Hist. Coll. La., I. 211, 184(>. Ba-da-wa-aaa-wug.— 
Morvan in N. Am. Kev., 53, 1870. Vadowaaia.— 
Maekenzie, Voy.. Ix, 1802. Hadewaaaia.— Maxi- 
milian.Trav., US, 1M3. Hadowaraiouz.— Srhodl* 
eraft, Ind. Tril»e>i, iii, 51, 1H53. IladoweaM.— 
Schiller quote«l bv Neill. Hist. Minn., 1,s\s. 
Badowaai.— Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., It67, 
IH96 ( • little snakcM,' or ' little enemies' : eommon 
Algonquian name). Badowaaioux. — KlnK'^hn-, 
8lMnd. Nat. Hist., vi, 167. 188.S. Badoweaai.— Itaii- 
n. v.|u« in Marshall, Hist. Ky., i, •28, lH-24. Hado- 
weMifrn — .VdelunK. .M ithridaten, lil, 244, 1M16. 
NadowcMiea, — Henry. Trfiv.. 4(5. 1)HI9. Kado-wea- 
aiouex.— Shea, Cuth. MInv.. :v|n, KVi. Nadowaa- 
aioux - Ib nrv, Trnv . 197. isovt Nadoweatcaua. — 
MeK.-niify anil Hull. Ind. Tril>e\ iii, HO. DCVl. 
Hadaaeaaiouck — Donieneeh, DeM-rt.s N. .Am it. 26, 
ls«"iO. Naduaaiana.— JelTerys, Am. .Atla.-*. nuip .^, !77f.. 
Kaduweaai.— Rrtm-ii V in Ind. A IT Hep , 70, 1H49. 
Nadvcsiv — l.c .I.-inic in b-. K. l. pvio, 1858. 
Nahcotah. — FeHtlien-tontuniL'ti, Ciinoc Voy., I, 
22;!, I•^^7. Hahdaweaay — i;ani>ey in .Mlnnl Hist. 
Coll., I, 4."», 1K72. Hahdowaaeh.— .lonef. «)jibway 
Inds., 129, 1S61. Bahtooeaaies.— Snelling. Tales of 
Northwet»t, 137, 1830. Bakot*.— Burton. Citv of 
SaintB.95, 1862. Baadawiaseea.— I'mfreville 1 1790) 
In Me. Hist. 4^11.. 6th s., 270. W^. Nandoeai.^ 
Maximilian, Trav., 14n. 1M3. Bandoeaaies.— 
Lahontan quoted by Ram-n-y in Ind. Aff. Rep.. 
72,1m. BaadwMM.— Dcake, Ind. Chron., 186^ 
ino. Bartafrmsiee. Prtehaid, Ph>s. HIat Man- 
kind. V, 410. 1847. VHMbMHala.— Hiunon, Jonr., 
165. 1820 (mimriat). VasndeaMMla.— B. d« Loal* 
drea. Voy. A & LoulllMieim UOt. Banotah.— 
Bchoolrraft. Tmr.. 291. 1«L BatMftlma.— Nai- 
lery in Proc. A. A. A.S., xxvi,8B2,noteJ877. Batp 
a-ae'-hia-a.— Havden. Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. 
Val., 32t5. 1«62 (Arapaho name: 'cutthroats'). 
Batai.— M<M>ney in 14th Rep. B. A, K., KtW. 
1896 (Arapaho name). Bateikiaa.— Ibid. Ra'-to- 
wa-aa.— Hayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
290. 1862 ^Che.venne name, applie^i to Mde- 
wakanton, Siawton, Wahpekute, and Wah- 
peton). Batuaaaa.— Gatwhpt. MS , B, A F, , 187S 
(I'otnwatond name: 'fmHll smtkc,' bi'<>Riue 
farther w.. therefore le>« to \ns dr»;ade<l ). K< '.u«a- 
•uag.— Gatsrhet in Am. Antiq., 11, 7», 1h79 ( I'oU- 
watomi name). Baudawiaaaaa.— I'mfreville 
quoted by Hayden. Ethuog. and Philol. Mo. Val.. 
3W, lH*-.2. Baudaweaaioux.— Tnimbull in .Iohii'<on 
Cyrlo|).,ii. Il.Vi. I.>77. Baudoaaai.— Ham^ev in Ind. 
Afl. Bep., 72, 1M9. BaadaasMiaaK.— Moikau lu N. 
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Am. RfV.,5H. isTO. K*udoue»»i^Kaiii-i y in Ind. 
Afl. Kfp.. <iy. 1M9. Haudouitioux— Kilymbatilt 
(1642) quotffl by Hmcketl in Sujillixm. Kt p. 1^76, 
466, 1877. NaudouiMM.— Ibi<1. HaudoawMUM.— 
Browo. Wt»«t. <;az.,;KiO, 1M7. HAud-«-w«-M.— War- 
fenlnMlnn. HWi. Coll.. v,2W, Ikh-S. HaaA-^-wft-M- 
trac.— >Ibld., 72. iChip|K!>wa nniiie: * like uuto ad- 
dM*'). VMiowaMM.-^huyler etal. (1702) In N. 
Y. Doe. Col. Hist., iv. 979, IKM. HandowMiM.— 
Carver, Trair^ iz. 1778. VaadMrMM.— Lewla, 
Ti»v., 28S, Itm. SwUtwMHif .— Tamicr, Karr., 



tU, w» (Ottawa name: 'raaaten*). 
dia.— Carver, Trav., S6, 1778. ■aajiawiiriai 



Moigan In N. Am. Kcr.. fa. 1H70. VaudoMi.— Jef- 
feryi, Am. Atlas, map, 2, 1776. NauduwaMiM.— 

Scliennerhom (1812) in Mm.«ln. Hl^t. Coll.. 2d a.. 
II, 12, 1K14. VawdowMaie.— Carver, Tmv.. 59, 1778. 
HawdowiaaaMS.— .Sohoolrnift. Incl. Trib«"*. vi, »4, 
l«j>7 ( AlKoiiquliin niokname: 'our iMioniies'). 
Vdakotaha.— .N'icullet. Rep. on ('{>piT Miaiiaaippi. 
10, 1H4.1. Hadonaaaaos.— Hennepin <| noted by mnll 
in Minn. Hi<«t. Coll.. i. 2.V>. 1M72. Moddouweaaoet.— 
BraokenridKe. View.-* of La., 77. 1HI5. Wod-o-way- 
•a-wuf.— Hchoolcrafl. Iiid. TrilK*«. ii. I^VJ. 
Vodoweiaa.— Linn (1XW» in Sen. Kx. Ikh- jim, Jrtth 
ConK-, l^t I, isjn. Ifodoweaaiea. — Bntilbury, 
Trav., 41. T Nord oueaU — Hmtlfonl (|Uot«kl 
by RiiniM y m In>l AfT \U \< . 7(>. lHt<t irviilfiit cor- 
ruption of y-tiliiU' Nott*we«»ie.— Ailflunj:. 

MUbridntcs. m..'i»l. Nottowea«ie«.— < ri>k'han 
(17.V.M. Hi-t. Wcxt. IVnn.. Mi>. note. IKM. Nuktu- 
aim. — (ialM-iu't. M.<.. l^"*! iSjili-h namo: • cut- 
tbroatf' ). Kflqtu'.— lIolTniaii in IToc \\n. Fhllos. 
Bor..;<71, ISs^'i (Siili»b nann- k N\tusuiii — (iatwbet 
M."^., H. A Iv, ( Okiniik'ini nauiei. 0-bwah- 

nug — Srhoolcnill. In<l. TriU-.x, v. IW, 1K.V. rjjitv 
r>« \Mi uiiiMi i, 6cetx iakowir).— Rij-'i-'H, DukoLi 
Gratn. nntl L'irt.. xv, 1.S.'>1 (own name: -M-ven 
conncil lires t. Ochent« Bhakoan — l><>n>:, Kxpiil. 
St lVt<TS R . I. 377. \H''A. Ochente Shakoni.— 
Omei* and KinK-l«'y. .^taml. Nat. Hi>t.. pt. 6. I»i9. 
1KK3. Oeheti Shaowki.— Wam-n. Darota Country. 
16, 18M. Olrf-MiBW.— ten Katr, S\ nonyriiic, m i,s.m 
(*thoaeon theontaidu'). Ohb-omo-yo.— Mullerv in 
Proe. A. A. A. 8., xx\'i,S!>2, note, l,s"". O-o'-ho- 
B»©-i'-o.— Hayden. EthnoK- and I'hilol. Mo. 
Val.. 2'.*0. (Cheyenne nanici. bibahak.— 

ffHt.'wliet, MS , (Fox name . Otheti 8ha- 

kowin. — Hnrton. City of .Siltils. ",»•'>. l*^!'.'. Otrhenti- 
Chakoaag.— Halbi, Atliux Ktiinoc . V., 1h.>(, p«.in- 
pe-tae-menay. — (ieliow, Slic^sii<>-nay \ .i< ati., l> 
l8tVt(.Sha«)ioni name). PakoU.— ('. S Stut.. x, 71. 

(misprint). Pamhiiimina.— Mm^nev in 11th 
Rep. B. A. E.. 1057. 1«96 ( • beheaden* * : ShoKlioni 
name). PtEnpaOhyiaiaa.— BurUm.Clty ofSainta, 
124. 1M62 (Ute name: 'li«nd-eullen<' j. Paai.— 
Schnyler et al (1702) In N. Y. Ihtc. Col. Hist.. 
IV. 979. 1851 (Klven at French name; confuHed 
with Pawnee). Fapttiiaiaaa.— Mooney in 14th 
Kep. B. A. E., 1057, 1896 ( ' beheailera': Co- 
manche name). Piahakulk.— Mnoney, iafn, UK 
(Yakima name: 'beheaderx'). Peaanth.—Jca. 
Kel. ir>.V., 39, \K\H I misprint I. Poualaa.— Jfatlerj 
in l*r<K-, A. A. A. s.. XXVI. 352, note. 1877. Peoa- 
lak.— Jex. Rel. l(.:vs. 21. Ih.v< (Chippewa name: 
Incorreetly tnmvl. 'warrior^'). Poualakas.— Me- 
Kennev and Hall, I nd. Tribe", nr. 81, liiM. Pooa- 
lak«. — Uoneher (Itit'Ot in Marjjry. iK'-e., I, .W, 1875. 
Pouanak.— Tailhan, I'erroi Mein.. •.';!_•. note, ISH. 
Roaaters. — R«m.'»«'y in Ind. Aff. Rip.. Ki, \s.'iO 
( Ab-lxtin-ee .<ionx, or). Sfliagi.— <tats4'het. MS,. 
B. A. K., 1h7'.» < . 'Shawnee name I. Baoux — .Meher- 
nn rhorn ilHlJ. in Mits.f. Hist. Coll., 2d li, 12, 
1^11. 8aux. — Hnrlberl in .lone", ojebvvay Inds., 
17)S, 1m;1. Bceouex.— 1..« h i" and Clark, I-;xp«Hi., i. 
70, note. IM'.M. 8c«<Jux— Clark. .MS,. Ccxiex R. 
quoted in I^'wi" and Clark Kxped., i. UH, note, 
1S'.»3. Bcieux.— Henry (isin) .[Uoled bv .Neill 
in Mimi.'Hi't. <"oll.. v, I'vt. I^h.'.. Bciou.— Neill, 
Hi-'st. Minn.. 1 1K'»H. Bcioux.— Doe. iir,'.i;{) in N. 
Y. Iloe. Col. Hlkt . IX, .'>7ii, IH-V.. Bcouex.— I.4'\vi.x 
and Clark, K\i.e<l.. l, 70. note. lv.«. Beauex,— 
Clark, Codex M, iiuotcii in I-rwi* and ( lark 
Kx|>ed , I. 1J><, note. Beaux.— 1.< \vh an-l 

Clark, Kxped , i. 70. note, is't:; Bhahan. — ltor-ev 
quoted l.y .\|,«itiev in I tlli It. p R. \ K . UXh', ls<j«i 
(OiMigv, kunsa, and Uto namej. Sbaaana.— ciat- 



s< het. MS,, B. .\. E.. 1>W4 (Kiowa Apar he nanu i. 
Sioouex.— U'wijtand Clark, KxpiHl.. i.70. note. iv:;. 
Sieouex. — lbi<l. Bieux.— Coxe. Cnrolaim. -ti, 1741. 
Biooi.— Jefferyf , .Vm. .\tla-«. map h. 177c,. Bioi.— 
AleKre. Hi»t. Coinp. .lesus, 1, 336, 1H41. Biou.— La- 
motile Cadillat! (1703) in Mantry, IK-i-.. v. 329. 
USi. , Bioaaa.— Perrol. M£m.. 232. 1864. Biouat.— 
Doc. (1767) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., Vll. »*9, 1>C6. 
Wooa.— Morel (1687) in UMgry.mc., v. 32. 1H83. 
Hewna.— BaoqiMVilla do la fMnerie. Hist. Am.. 
tY.S8,im ttamn.— Lewis and dark. Dlscov.. 7, 
UlNk Mona^pDole. AmoBc^ 
Hiwns.— IVnot, M£m., SS, 1804. Ilvas.— Boadl* 
not. Star in the Weat. t», 1816 (misprint). 
Biwer.— Balbi, Atlas Ethnog.. 66. 1826. Boo — 
Ix-wLx and CInrk. Di«>ov.. 80.1806. loaaa.— Lewia 
and Clark. Ex|H>d., 1. 70, note, 1888. 8«n«x.— 
Ibid. Bouii -lbid. Boat.— OorreU (1781) in. 
Hit-t. .S.K'. ( I: . I. 26. 18BB. >«na.— LewiA and 
Clr.rk, Ex|hhI., 1, 70. note. 1N93. 8u.— <;aU^hct. 
Kavv vo«'ab.. R. A, K ,27, 1n7hi Kanwiform). Bu«.— 
CroKhan ( I7»'»«i. Jour., ;t8. IKU, Buil.— Ibid.. 37. 
BuB-aua'-at. — Hayden, KthtioK. and I'hilol. Mo. 
Val.,S.S7. lN»vj (.Vrikara name). Buonox. — Lewia 
and Clark, Kxpe<l.. 1. 70. note, lS-93. Taaba'koah.— 
Mooney in 14th Kep. B. A. K.. 1067, 1896 ('cut- 
throutn': Cad<lo name) . TayMohiaki.— ten Kate, 
i^ynonymie. l». Ihhi (Comanche name: 'cut- 
throat."'). Wadoiiiaaiana.— Hennepin quotc<l by 
Ramsey in Ind. .\IT. Rep . 72, 1H49, Waaak.— Bef- 
eourt (|K'i»^-.Vi) in Minn. Hift. Coll.. i. 23n. 1872 
(Chip|>ewa name). Wa-ta-aa-o-no.— Morfran in 
N. Am. Kev...VJ. note. Ih70 ( Inxpiois name) . Wa- 
aa'-i«h-o-no. — Mf>rKan, Ix-a^vie of Inxiuciit, 2ti», 
1H.M ( .Seneca name ). Yu*aa^a. — Qatschct, Wyan- 
dot MS . R. A. E . 1x79 (Wvandotname: 'biicU'). 
Zue.— croKhan (I7.VJ), Hixt. Wait. Penn.,l4Hitaote> 
1861 (given an French form). 

Dakota turnip. See Tiprinah, 

Daktlawedi. A Tlin^^it clan belon^ring 

to the Wolf ptiratrv. It in found at Ton- 

iitLS, Killisnoo, ana among the Chillnt, 

while the Tna^uedi of Kak(> in a hranch. 
DUtla-weti. — Kniune. Tlinkit Ind.. 118. 1886. 
D.iq: Jawe'dl.— Swan ton, tielil note-. R. A. E.. I'XH. 
Takla-uedi.— Kran.se, op. eii., IIC. Taktla-uedi. — 

ii.i.i , \^^). 

Dakabetede. A group of Athapascan 
\ ilhijrea formerly on Applegate cr., Ore^. 

Thf inli:i1>it:iii(.« sj^oke a <lialt^<"t practi- 
cally itleiitical with that employed by the 
Taltushtuntede who lived on Grallice er. 

not far from tlicin. They were inter- 
inarrieil with the 8ha.sta, who, with th© 
Takilman, were their neigbboiB. Vfith 
otlitT insurgent hand^ they were removed 

to tlic SiU'tz n-s. in 18.^t■». 
Applegate Creek. — I 'n Inn r in Ind. AfT. Rep.. 
1(V|, Iv'v) Da'-ku-b« t«'-de. — I>orvy in .lonr. 
.\ni. l-olk lore. III. j:}'", IH'.IO (own name K 
Do-dah ho diblis. letter to llazen, R. A. K.. 1st<J. 
Btch-kah-taw-wah —Calmer in Ind, AtT. Rep..4t"p4, 
18.>1. Nl'ckito hitclum — lion-ey, .\l.H«>a .MS. vt>- 
eab., R. \. K., I'vsl i.VNea tuinie; 'people far up 
the stream' I. Spena liibb". letter to Hazeii, 
IKVi. R. \. K. Ts'u-qua-li'-qwat-me' }<mn<. — 
Dorsev in .loUr. ,\ni. Folk lore, lit, TX^. IVtO 
(Nalt6nnetflnni^ namei , 

Oallei Indiana. The Chiiiookan tribes 
formerly livinj; at The Dalles, Ore?., wd 

nil the o|»|>osit«» side uf Coliinihia r. 
WhiK- tribes of other Hto^ks, notably 
siiahaptian, frequently visited The Dalles 
(iiiritit.' tin' siiiiituer, they were not i)er- 
niunt^nt rer^iiltntw. Of the Chinookan 
tribes the Wasco were important, and 
tlu> term is sometimes limite<i to that 
tril>e. {L. F.) 
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1>«Uw.— U. S. Ind. Trent. (mVK 622, 189S. SsIIm 
ladiftns — While in lud. AH. Kc-p./.tM, IHU. Dalli 
Indian*. ~ Ia-c and FmiNt, OreKon. La 
SaU« Indiaas -M Vic kar, HifU Exped. Lewis 
and Clark, II, :v<«;,nnt«-, 1813. la BaUM XadlAa*.— 
Parker, Jour., HO. IKIfi. 

Dance. Nature in ^mxlipil of life and 
energy. The danee is uni\'ersal and in- 
etineitive. Priinarily the dance expreajee 
the joy of Wotic exaltation, the exnber- 
jUH f of lit'i' ami t'lit-n^'v; it is the reaily 
physical means of uiauifesting the emo- 
tions of joy and of expreseinf? the exnlti^ 
tion of consH-ioUH .-ir. ami tlio cotaHy 
of BucoeHHful aehievcijient — tiie fruitage 
of well-«lirected energy. Like modern 
music, tlir'Hi^li long «ieve1<>i'iiiont ami 
divergent growth the danie luus Ut-n 
adapted to the environment of many and 
divfrpe plaru-f nf culture ami tli()ii;ilit; 
hence it in found among U>th savage and 
enlightened peoples in many complex 
and differing f<)rniH and kiml?. But the 
dance of the older time Wiitj frauglit with 
pymlKilism and myotic meaning which it 
na» lor^t in civilization and eulighteiiment. 
It i.«i confined to no one country of the 
world, to no pcrio<l of ancient or moilem 
time, and to no plane of human culture. 

Strictly interi>rete<l, therefore, thedance 
eeema to ( oii.-ititute an important adjunct 
lather than the baaiaof the social, mili- 
tan-, religious, and other activitiee de- 
eigntnl to avoid evil and to.s* irr welfare. 
A contrary view renders a general defini- 
tion and interpretation ol tne dance com- 
plex aiiil ilifficnlt. a|ti*an Titly re«iuiringa 
uetaileil dcHi ription of the various activi- 
tieaof which it became a part. For if the 
dance is to l)e reganUnl an the basis t»f 
the^e activities, then these ceremonicH 
and ohaervanceH must be defined strictly 
.1- Ti 'filial <lcvcl<ipincnts ( if the clance, a 
prixu'(hire which in j)lain]y erroneous. 
The truth appears to m that" the dance is 
only an element, not the ha.«*is, of the 
several festivals, rites, and (^remonius 
peKcmned in aeeonlance w i th wel 1 -defined 
rules and upagef. of whit li it has become 
a part. The clauce wius a i^jwerful im- 
pulse to their perfonnance, not the mo- 
tive of their olieervance. 

Among the Indians k. of Mexico the 
dance usually consists of rhythmic and 
not always graceful geHtures, attitudes, 
and movements of the bo<ly and limlis, 
accompanied l>y steps u.'^ually made to 
accord with the time ot some form of 
mutdc, prodnoed either by the dancer or 
dancers or by one or more attendant 
singers. Drums, rattles, and sotuetimt^ 
hone or reed flutes are used to aid the 
pintren-- 1"!\ < r\' kind and cla.«s of dance 
has it» own |>eculiar Hte|)s, attitudes, 
rhythm, flgorai, aong or eonf^ with 
wonls and aooompanying mane, and 
coetumea. 



The wonl or logos of the song or chant 
in savage and barbaric jilanes of thought 
and culture expressed the action of the 
orenda, or esoteric magic power, regarded 
as iitiMianeiit in the riti' or ceremony of 
which the dauce was a dominaut adjunct 
and impulse. In tlie lower planes of 
thonirbt the dance was inseiiamble from 
the song or chaut, which not onlv started 
and accom[>anied but also emboaied it. 

Some dances an' i)etMdiar to men and 
others to women. Some dancetJ are per- 
formed by a sinjfle dancer, otber'^ Ik-Iod^' 
resjHMjtively to individuals, lik ^ ii 

the fhillnntroutliii \ 'one chant.- i among, 
the Iroquois; other dantvs are forall who 
may wi.sh to take part, the numl)er then 
l>eing Iimit4^l only by the space available; 
still others are for 8|iecitiwl clam-sof \^r- 
sons, members of certain orders, societies, 
or fratemitiee. There are, therefore, jmt- 
sonal, fraternal, clan or u'enfile, tribal, and 
inter-tribal dauci^; there are aUH> social, 
erotic, comic, mimic, Twtriotif, military or 
warlike, in vocative, offcrfory. and mourn- 
ing <laneea, as well aa those expressive of 
gratitude and thanksgiving. Motvati 
( L<'agueof the Invniois, i, 27^, 190}) givefj 
a list of 32 leading dances of the Seneca 
InKpiois, of which 6 are costume dancc>iii, 
14 are for lx»th nion and women, 11 for 
men only, ami 7 lor women only. Three 
of the costume dances occur in those 
exclusively for men, and the other 3 in 
those for lK»th men and women. 

In general among the Ami>rican Indians 
the luH*l and the tmll of the foot are lifted 
and then brought down with great fotce 
and swiftness in such wise a.« to pnKlin'e 
a resounding concoasion. Usually the 
changes of (loaitionofthedaQoerareslow, 
but tfie changes of attitude areaonn times 
rapid and violent The women employ 
several steps, sometimes employe«i also 
by the men, ainontr which are the shuffle, 
the glide, and the hop or leap. Holding 
both feet together and usually facing the 
son^ altar, the women gt-nefally talce a 
leap or hop sidewise in advance and then 
a snorter one in re<-oil, m that after every 
two hojwthe jiosition i8slightlya<lvance(f. 
They <lo not employ the violent steps and 
forceful attitudes in vogue among the 
men. They keep the IkxIv quite erect, 
alternately advancing either shoulder 
eli;:htly. which gives them a peculiar 
sway ing or rockintf motion, resembling the 
wavins of a wind>mcked stalk of com. 
Tndt^ed, amou).' Ilie On(»ndaga, Cayu^'a, 
and other Iroquois tribes, one of the 
namea for "woman" (wathmwim$, 'ahe 
ft\v;i^ - .»r rocks*) is a term taken from 
tiiifi rocking or swaying motion. 

Among some trifcies, when the warriore 
were aljsent on a himtins; nr war expe- 
dition, the women pertormetl appropriate 
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ilanccH to iuHiirt' their «ah"ty ami i<utvei<M. 
'Among the same peo[ile in the danees in 
which women may tuke part, thet»€, 
under the conduct of a leacier with one 
or more aids, form a circle around the 
song altar (the mat or bench provided 
for the ginger or singers), maintaining an 
interval of from 2 to 5 feet. Tln ti, dut- 
side of this circle the men, under like 
leadership, form another drcte at a suit* 
able distance from that of the women. 
Tben the two circles, which are usually 
not dosed between the leaders and the 

ends of the circles, move around the son^: 
altar from the riuht to the left in such 
manner that at all times the heads of the 

circle.s of dancers move along a course 
meeting the advancing sun (their elder 
brother), whose apparent motion is con- 
versely from the left to the right of the 
ol»t*erver. In the .Sautee l>akotii dance a 
similar movement around the center of 
the circle from right to left is also ob- 
served. Among the Muskhogean tril^es, 
however, the two drcles move in opposite 
directions, the men with the course of tlie 
sun and the women contrary to it * I'ur- 
tram). AmongtheSanteethe women may 
dance only at the meeting of the *'me<li- 
cine" B^>cietyof which thevare meml)ers; 
they alone dance the scalp dance while 
the warriors sing. Kev. John Eastman 
says that in dancing the Santee form 3 cir- 
cles, the innermost compotH«d (»f men, the 
middle of children, and the outermost of 
women. According to Le Paise Dn Prats, 
these circles, among the Natchez, iiiovc<I 
in 'opposite directions, the women turn- 
ing m>m left to right, and the men from 

right to left. This iiiovcinent of the cir- 
cles from right to left seems designed to 
prevent the dancer in the entire course 
arouTid the song altar from toming his 
back to the sun. 

The Mandan and other Bioaan tribes 
dance in an elalmrat^i ceremony, calh»<l 
the Buffalo dance, to hring game when 
fooil is scan-f, in accordance with a well- 
deline<i ritual. In like manner the In- 
dians of the and region of the iS. W. |>er- 
lorm long and intricate ceremonies witti 
the m-companiment of the dance ceremo- 
nies which, in the main, are iiivocation.s 
or pravers for rain an<l iHtimtiful harvests 
and the creation of life. Among the 
Iroquois, in the Ho-calliMl gn^en-ccmi 
dance, the sliatnanH urge the jieople to 
participate in order to show gratitude for 
Donntinil harvests, the prewrvation of 
titeir lives, and appreciation of the 
blessings of the expiring year. The ghost 
dance, Uie snake dance, the sun dance, 
the scalp dance, and the calumet dance 
{(]. v.), each performed for one or mure 
purposes, are not developments from the 
dance, hut nither the dance has l.tM . rne 
only a port of the ritual of each of these 



imj>ortant ol)servances, which by me- 
tonymy have been called by the name of 
only a small but conspicuous part or ele> 
ment of the entire ceremony. 

Consult Ilartram, Travels, 1702; Jesuit 
Relations, Thwaites ed., i-lxxjii, 1890- 
1901; Margry, D(c, i-vi, 1875-86; Mor- 
gan. League of the Inxjuois, 1857, 1904; 
Lafitau, Mwurs dea Sauvages, 1724; Le 
Page Da Pnitz, Hist, de la Loninane, 1768. 

(j. N. B. M. ) 

Danokha {Danoza)' A former Porno 
village on the v. shore of Clear lake, Oal. 

(S. A. B.) 

Dapiahul {Dd-pi-»Iiiilf 'high sun'). A 
former Porno village in Reowood valley, 

Mend(M'ino co., Cal. — Powers in Oont* 
N. A. Kttinol., Ill, 155, 1877. 

iKqninatinno (C'addo: o^ino ' red '). A 
trilje of X. E. Texas in 1H87, m\<\ to he 
allies of the Caddo, and pn)hably related 
to them.— Joutel ( lt>S7 ) in Margry, D6r., 
Ill, 410, 1S7H. Cf. D'u/uiu, Ihtyrtw. 

Daqaio. One of the Ijands, mostly 
Caddoan, who were allies of the Ca«ldo 
in Texas in lt>87 (Margry, IVc, in, 410, 
1878). Possibly the same an the Da^'cao 
of the narratives of De Soto's expeiiitlon 
of 1542 ( Gentl. of p:ivas ( 1557) in Boome, 
Narr. De boto, i, 182, liHM). 

Darky's Tillage. A former Huron vil- 
lage on upp<»r Darby cr., about midway 
between the present Columbus and 
Marvsville, Ohio.— Royoe in 18th Bep. BL 
A. E., pi. civi, 1H9H. 

Dart lling. fc>ee Throu ing-Mirk. 

SasasMiBiqaspeac. An Algonuuian vil- 
lage on the coast of Dare co., N. C, Oj^ 

iH)site Koaiioke id., in 1587. 
luamanquepeio --'r .i lM y r,r. ITilil, ^'i^KiIiia, 
147, 1.S49. l)a»&manquepeuk. -Ibid., l.'i'i. DaM- 
monpMok. — Lniu»(l ''^■J hi Siiiitli (ir.29), Virviiiia, 
1,91, rcpr. 1H19. DMamonquepeio.— Hnkluv ttUKiUl. 
Voy.. MI, »44-345. repr. isKi. DMunoaqaeMuk.— 
Strarht-y, op. cit., 151. DaMuaoquepeuk.— Ibid.. ItO. 
SaMBiotiqa«Mro. — Dutch map (1621) in N. Y. 
Dtic. Col. HiKt., I, IH.% (misprint). Daaaamoa- 
BMu>k.— Lane. op. cit., 92. DaMamopoqua.— Smith 
(1629), ViiKinia. i, map. repr. 1H19. 
fMk*.— Mone. N. Am., I.'ii9, 177G. A 
Schoolcraft, Ind.Tribefi, vi,93, 18S7. 

Dasoak ('fljmig'). A dan of the 

Huron. 

Ihitako. An mddentified Texan trihe or 

division hostile to the Caddo in 1887. — 
Joutel (1687) in Maigry, D6c., iii, 409, 
1878. Of. Kadohada^. 

Danpom Wintan ('slopinu'-Lrround Win- 
tun'). A Wintun triU* formerly living 
in Cottonwood valley, Shasta co.', Cal. 

Cottonwood* —I'uwcrs in'ront. K. A. Ethnol., lU, 
280, 1H77. Dau-pum Wintua.— Ibi»t. Valley Xm- 
<liaaa.-lbi(l. WukoaiL— Kioebec. inTn. IMS 
( Yiiki name of Cottonwood Crwk Wintan: prob- 
ably the same). 

Davii, Jolm. A fnll-blood Greek, bom 
in the "Old Nation." In the War of 
1812, when a boy, he was taiien prisoner, 
and was reared t>y a white man. He 
emiLrrat<'d from .\iaJ»a!Ma in IS'iK. and 
was educated at the Union Mission after 
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rea» liing Indian Territ4)ry. He hati k«hkI 
talent^i. and in early manhood l)e(*anie a 
valuable helw-r to tlie niissiunarie.s as in- 
t4T|»reter and t^jH^aker in public nieetingH. 
He wat< an active worker in ]s;50, and 
died alx»ut 10 years later. Two daugh- 
ters Hurvive him, who were educated in 
the Presbyterian boarding Fchool, one of 
whom» Susan, wife of John Mclntoeb, 
rendered important service to Mm A. E. 
W. Hol»ert.«f)n in her ("reek transiationa. 
Davit) wa» joint author with J. Lykens in 
trantlating the Groepel of John into Creek, 
publiphed at the Shawanoe Baptist Mis- 
sion, lud. Ter.. in 1H35, and wa^ also a 
collaborator with R. M. I>oughrid^e, D. 
Winslett, and W. S. UolM rtson in the 
translation into Creek of two volumes of 
hymns.— Pilling, Bibliog. Moskhogean 
Lanp , Mull. H. A. K, 1HS9. 

Dawet CommiMioii. See Commimon to 
a« Fi9$ CMtiud Tribes. 

Dayeao. A territory that lay 10 days' 
journey beyond the extreme we«terly 
point reacheil by Mosroso, of De Soto's 
exiteflition, in 1542. The name wafl 
Btrietly that of a stream, potwibly Trinity 
r., Texas, and ii^ HjM)ken of also as if desig- 
nating an Indian "province." See 
. Gentfof £lva8 in Hakluyt Soc. Publ., ix, 
138-140, 1851. 

Dayoitgao ( ' there wh e ro i t i hsu en ' ) . A 
former Seneca village fittiatni at S<|uakie 
hill, on Genes^^'e r., near Mt Morrin, N. Y. 
It reoeive<l the uanje S<|uawkiehah from 
the fact that 700 Fox (Muskwaki) cap- 
tives wiTe !<ettle<l there bv the InMiuoiH 
in 1681-83. The site waa sold by the 
Seneca in 1826 and relinqnished by them 
in 1S27. (j. N. B. H.) 

Dft-jro-it-ni-o. — Morpmi, Iy«-aKiio IrcM|., ISS. 1851. 
Bqaakia Hill Tilla«r Ihi l , t'.<^ Squawkie HilL— 
ConovtT. KHtiHik'Mik'fi mill fo iu vn M-^ . H. A. K. 
( = SqUHWkk'hah (.ianartnlmh, ' -i|iiu\\ k ii linli 
villttKe lylnK hiKli'i- SquAwkihowi — ( ii-.i< k, 
Skflrhex Six Nations. 20. IS'/H. Squawky Hill — 
Morrl.t treaty (1797) in V. 8. Iiid. In-at , ^M, 
187:?. 

De. The Coyote clans of Uie Tew^a 
paebloe of San Juan, Tesuque, and San 
Ildefi mno, N. Mex. Thow of Tesoqne 
an*l San Hdefonso are extinct. 
D« td6a - Hodge in AOL ABthlop., IS, 800^ 18U 
(Idtkz -'people'). 

Deadotet. A Rnall Texan tribe which 

in t)ie ISth century livi-*! with other 
tribes on San Xavier r., proliably the 
San Miguel, which join.H I^ittle r. and 
flow»» into the Brazas alMiut ]'>0 in. from 
the gulf. In 1767-ti8 they were f^aid to 
reside between Navasotaand Trinity rs., 
and in 1771 were mentione<l with the 
Toukawa, Comanche, Towa--^!! (Wichita), 
and others tm northern Texa.H tribes in 
contra«U9tinction to the Cocoe (Coaqne), 
Karankawa, and others of the coast re- 
gion. If the MayeyeH wen* really relate<l 
to the Tonka wa, as has been asserted, the 



fact that this triln' in mentioned with 
them may indicate that the language of 
the ])ea<l<»ses rei^embkM that of the Ton- 
kawa. They may have been HWept 
awav b^' the epidemic that raged amoi^;* ' 
the Indians of Texas in 1777-78. 

(U. K.B. J. K. H.) 

Decoration. See AdommeiU, ArU Clolhr 
tny. Ornament, 
Deep Creek tpokaa. A former Spokan 

Colony that lived 17 m. s. w. <»f S|K>kane 
fails, now Spokane, Wasti. The tx>lony 
was established fi>r farming purpoe^; 
I)op. about .SO in 1S.S0. — ^Warner in Ind. 
Ail. Kep., 67, 1880. 

Oser Ikias. Apparently a division of 
the northern Atliaj>a.><can8, as they are 
mentioned m belonging to a gn)up in- 
cluding the Beaver Hnnters, Flataide 
Dogs (Thlingcha<linne^ and Slaves.— 
Smet, Ori-gon MinHions, 1<>4, 1847. 

Defense. See Fortijirtttivn. 

Defonaatimi. See Art^cial htad eUfar^ 
mnl'wn. 

Degataga. Si>e Stand WaHe. 
Dekanawida ('two river-currents flow- 
ing tt^ther.' — Hewitt). An Iroquois 

f)roi)het, 8tate,«man, and lawgiver, who 
ivtnl probably during the second and 
thinl quarters of the 15th oentur>', and 
who. conjointly with Hiawatha, {>!aimed 
and foande<i Uie historical cunfeiieration 
of the five Iroqnois tribes. According to 
a rircumptantial tnidition, }iewa.s born in 
the vicinity of Kingston, Ontario, Canada, 
in what then was probably Huron terri- 
tory. He wafl n'putetl to have lM*en one 
of 7 brothers. l>etinite tradition gives 
him rank with the demigods, owing to the 
ma.«terftil omvltt or magic iK)Wer with 
which he worketl tireleynly to overcome 
the ol)stack>s and difiicultieH of his task, 
the astuteness he displayed in negotia- 
tion, and the wiwlom he exhihite*! in 
framing the laws and in establinhing the 
fundamental principles on which they 
were based and on which rested the en- 
tire structure of the Iroquoi.** confedera- 
tion. Omens foreshadoweil his birth, 
and portents accompanying this event 
reveale*! tlie fact to hi.s virgin mother 
that Dekanawida would be the source 
of evil to her people, referring to the 
dej<tniction of the Huron confe<leration 
by that of the Iroquois. Hence at his 
birth his mother and grandmother, with 
true womanly patriotism, sought to 
spart^ their countrv woes by attempting 
to drown the new-boni infant by thmstp 
ing it through a hole made in the ice 
covering a neighboring river. Three at- 
tempts were ma<le. but in the morning 
after each attem{>t the young Dekanawida 
was found unharmed in the arms of the 
aHtoniMhtHl mother. Then-utxin tlu* two 
women decided that it was uecreed that 
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he should live, and ho resolved to rear 
him. Rapidly he jirew tt) man'H estate, 
and then, saving that he muat take up 
his foreordained work, departed Bouth- 
wanl, first afwurinft hin mother that in 
the event oi bis death by violence or 
sorcery, the otter skin flayed entire 
which, with the Ih-jkI downwanl, lu' had 
htiii^ in a corner of the lodge, would 
Tomit blood. Dekanswida was probably 
a Huron by MoikI, but perhaps an Iro- 
quoii) by adoption. In the long and 
tedions neffotiations preceding the Anal 
ef-tahlishnn'iit nf the historical confed- 
eration of the five Iruuuois tribes, he 
endeavored to persaade the Erie and the 
Nenter tril)e« n! n t < join the confe<lera- 
tion; these triUji, 8o far as known, were 
always friendly with the Huron people, 
arnl their repr<"«<Mit:itives prol>;il)l\ kn«nv 
of r^ekanawida's Huron extraction. 
Many of the constitutional princi' 
pies, laws, and regulafions of the con- 
federation are attrihuu*! U) him. His 
chiefshipdid not belong to the hereditary 
clasN, but to the merit cla.ss, commonly 
styled the ' pine-tree chiefs.' Hence, he 
could forbid the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to his office, and could exclaim, 
"Toothers let there l>e successors, for 
like them they can advise you. I have 
estabUshed your comuioQwealth, and 
none has done what I have." But it is 
prolmble tliat pmhildtion was attributed 
to ^liin in later timet} when the true nature 
of the merit chiefs had become obscured. 
Hence it is the jKculiar honor of the 
merit chiefs of to-day not to be condoled 
officially after death, nor to have suc- 
cessors to tlu'ir chieftaincies. For thosi' 
reasons the title Dekanawida does not 
belong to the roll of 60 federal league 
chiefship.''. (j. N. B. n. ) 

Dskaniiora. An Onondaga chief who 
came into prominence in the latter part 
rrf tlie 17tn c<Mittiry, chiefly through 
his oratorical powcrn and his efforts to 
maintain peace with both the French and 
the Knglish. He was first mrnlionccl hy 
Charlevoix in 1082 a.H a member ot an 
embassy from the Inxiuoia to thefVench 
at ^Tniitrt-al. lit- war» also one of the cm- 
ba.^j'y to tiiy French in l»iK8, whirh was 
cai)tiirtHi by Adario(Le liat), and then 
releasi-d by the wily captor under the 

{)lea that there had f)een a mistake, blam- 
ng the I- rt rii h fi ir the purisise of widen- 
ing the brea«*h iH-twccn them and the 
Iroquois. C'oldea ( lli^t. Viw Nat., i, 1»>3. 
1765) says Dekani.><oni was tall and well 
matle, and that he ** ha<l for many years 
the greatest reputation among the Five 
Nations for speaking, and was generally 
employed as their speaker in their n^o* 
tiations with both French and English." 
His death is supposed to have occurred 
about I7d0t as he was a very old man 



when he was a memlicr of an embassy at 
Albany in 172(). (c. t.') 

Dekaaoagah ('between the rapids,'— 
Hewitt ) . A vi llage, inhabited by Senei-a, 
Nanticoke, Conoy, and n nmnnts of other 
tribes, placed by Gov. Evans (Day,Penn., 
391, 1843) in 1707 on Susquehanna r., 
alw)ut m. from rciincluin, the Shawnee 
village on the s. side of the Susquehanna, 
just oelow Cone^oga cr., in Lancaster 
CO., Pa. 

Dekaory, Choukeka. A chief, eldest of 
the Winnebago, bom about 1790. He 

wa.i tlie son of Sahrevoir De rarrio, an 
otiicer of the French army iti 1099, and 
Hopoekaw, danght4-r of a principal Win- 
nebago chtcf, whom he married in 17!?^>, 
spoken of by Carver (Travels, 20, 17W) 
as the queen of the Winnebago^ Thnr 
pnn, Chonkeka f'Sjxion'), was known 
to tiie whites as Spoon Dekaury. After 
having been made chief he became the 
lofi'lt-r of attacks on the Chipi^ewa during 
a wur with the Winnebago, but he main- 
tained friendly relations with the wliitefl. 
It was principally throviijh his infltienoe 
that the treaty uf June 3, 1816, at St 
Ixmi.s, ^lo. , was brought ab<Klt. He died 
at Portage, Wis., in the same year, leav- 
ing 6 sons and 5 daughters. 

Dekaary, Konoka. The eldest son and 
successor of Choukeka Dekaury, boni in 
1747. He was named Konoka ( 'Eldest' ) 
Dekaury, and is often luentioneil as "Old 
Dekaui^," but is equally* well known as 
Schachipkaka. Before his father's d«ith, 
in 181«5, Konoka had joined a hand of 
Winneb£U{o who took part, in ISl^ in 
the attack led by Proctor on Ft Stephen- 
.'^on, on lower Sanduskv r., Ohio, whirh 
was gallantly defended by Mai. (ieorge 
Grasnan. He fought also in the batue 
of the Thames, in Cjinaila. lie wjuj held 
for a time, in 1827, as a hostage at l*rairie 
du Chien for the delivery of Bed IKrd. 

]r3u<\ M^tmllv t'neain{ie<l at the port- 
age uf \S i^icoiiMn r., thesiteof the present 
Portage, Wis. Mrs Kinde (Wan-Bun, 
89, 1H.">(;) descrilxw him as "the most 
nobie, dignified, and venerable <>f hi<4 
own or ind^d of any other trilxs \>n - 
ing a fine Roman conntenance, his head 
l>ald excej)t (ur a hulitiiry tuft of long, 
silvery hair neatly ti*Ml and falling back 
on his shoulders, and exhiliitin^ a de- 
me^mor always courteous, while his dress 
was always neat and unostentatious. An 
unpleasant peculiarity of his face was an 
immense hanging under lin. He signe<l 
the treaty of Prairie du Cnien Aug. 19, 
1825, on l>ehalf of the Winnebago, and 
died on Wisconsin r. Ai*r. 'JO, 1836, 

Other memlnirs of tne family, whose 
name has been variously written DeKaury, 
DeKauray, DavKauray, Day Korah, Di- 
et ) rah, and DeOorrah. were noted. From 
Choukeka'sdaughters, who married white 
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men. are (le»oende<l several well-known 
fauiiliee of Wu^consiu and Minnesota. 

(c. T.) 

Delaware. A confeiioracy, formerly the 
mot*t imi»ortajit of the Al>;on«|uian stock, 
occupying the entire hanin of Delaware 
r. in K. Pennnylvaniu anil ». k. New 
York, tojfether with nn««t of New Jerney 
and LH-'laware. They calletl themselvi'S 
Lend j)e or Leni-leiisipe, equivalent to * reid 
men, or 'native, genuine men'; tlie Eng- 
lish knew them as Dehiwares, frfun the 
name of their j»rincii>al river; tlie French 
calleil them Loups, 'wolve«,' a term 
i>rol>ably appli»»<l originally to the Ma- 
liican on Iiudt<on r., afterward extendc*! 
to the Munsee <livi.'>iion and to the whole 
group, _To the more remote Algonquian 
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tribes they, together with all their cog- 
nate tnliefl along the coast far un into 
New England, were known as Wapa- 
nachki, * easterners,' or 'eastern land 
people,' a term which a{)iH'arH also as a 
s|)etiHc tril^al designation in the form of 
Abnaki. By virtue of admitted priority 
of political rank and of occupymg the 
central home territory, from which most 
of the i^ognate triijes had diverged, they 
were accorded by all the Algompiian 
triln* the respectful title of "graml- 
father," a recognition aocorde<l by cour- 
tesy also by the Huron. The Nanti- 
coke, Cono'y, Shawnee, and Mahican 
claiineil close connection with the Dela- 
wares and prt^rved the tradition of a 
c<^^>mmon origin. 

The LenApe, or Delawarea proper, were 
composed oi 3 principal triljes, treate<l by 

Bull. 30—05 1'5 



Morgan as phratries, viz: Munsee, T^nami, 
and I'nalachtigo (<|. v.), l)esi<les which 
some of tiie New Jersev bands may have 
con.'itituted a fourth. I'^ch of these had 
its own territory and dialect, with more 
or less separate identity, the Munsee par- 
ticularly being so far dffferentiate<l as fre- 
quently to Ix' i"on8idere<l an independent 
|M'ople. 

The early traditional history of the 
I^nape is contfiine*! in their national 
legend, the Walam Oluni (q. v.). When 
they made their first treaty with Penn, 
in 1682, the Delawares had their council 
fire at Shackamaxon, al)out the present 
(jermantown, suburb of Philadelphia, 
and under various local names occupied 
the whole c«iuntry along the river. To 
this early period l>elongs their great chief, 
Tamenend, from whom the Tammany 
Society takes its name. The different 
Inmds frequently acted separately but re- 
uanled themselves as part of one great 
body. AlK)ut the year 1720 the Iroquois 
aRsume<I dominicm over them, forbidding 
them to make war or sales of lamls, a 
condition which last^Ml until a))out the 
oi)ening of the French and Indian war. 
As the white's, under the sanj'tion of the 
Iroijuois, crowdetl them out of their 
ancient homes, the Delawares removed 
to the Susquehanna, settling at Wyoming 
and other points al)out 174*J. They soon 
crossed the mountains to the headwaters 
of the Allegheny, the first of them hav- 
ing settlitl u|ion that stream in 1724. In 
1751, by invitation of the Huron, they 
l>egan to form settlements in e. Ohio, ani 
in a few years the greater part of the 
Delawares were fixed upon the Mus- 
kingum and other streams in e. Ohio, 
together with the Munsee and Mahican, 
who had acconqianied them from the E., 
being driven out by the same pressure 
an«l afterward consolidating with them. 
The Delawares, lx?ing now within reach 
of the French and backed by the western 
trilx'S, asserte<l their independence of the 
Iroijuois, and in the Hub.se<}uent wars up 
to the treaty of ( ireenville in 1795 showed 
themselves the most determined op- 
ponents of the advancing whites. The 
work of the devote<i Moravian miwion- 
aries in the 17th and IHth centurii'S forms 
an imi)ortant j)art of the hi.«t<jry of these 
trilH'S (see (Snndenhuftten, Mtummn). 
About the year 1770 the Delawares re- 
ceive<l permission from the Miami and 
Piankisliaw to occupy the countrv lic- 
tween the Ohio and White rs,, in Indiana, 
where at one time they hail 6 villages. 
In 17H9, by |>ermission of the Spani.«h 
government, a part «jf them removed to 
Missouri, and afterward to .\rkansas, to- 
gether with a band of Shawnei'. By 1820 
the two bands had foun«l their way to 
Texas, where the Delawares uuml>ered at 
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that time probablv at least 7lK). By the 
year 1H35 meet of tribe haA been gath- 

ereti on a resorvntion in Kant^ns, irom 
which they iviaove*!, in isti?. t<> fndian 
Ter. an<l incorporated \\ '\\h tlu'Clicrokcv 
Nati on. Another Iwind is a(liHat< t I with 
the Cadtlt) and Wi<>hita in w. Oklahoma, 
besides which there are a few scattered 
remnimts in the rnitcd States, with sev- 
eral himdred in Canada, under the vu- 
riou.H names of Delawaree, Mtutte^ and 
Moravians. 

It is impoeslble to »ret a definite idea of 
the numbern of the IHilawaretJ at any 

given period, owing to the fact that they 
ave always \yeen cioseljr connected with 
other tribes, and liave hardly funned 
one compact body nincu leaving the At- 
bmtic coast AU' the estimates of the 
last eentnry give them and their con- 
nected tribes from alxmt 2.4(K) to a.iXX), 
while the estimatt's wit 1 1 in the present 
Century are niui li lower. Their prt«nent 
population, incliidiiig the Munxee, is 
about 1,900, tlis(ril>ute<l as follows: In- 
corporated with Chen k. r Nation, Tn<l.T., 
tJ70; Wichita res., Oklaii>iiiiH, 95; Munsee, 
with Stockbridges, in Wisconsin, nerhaps 
2ti0; Munsee, with ('hipjH^wa, in Kansas, 
perhaj)s45; "Moravians of the Thames," 
Untano, 347; " MiiiiM-eH of the Thames."' 
Ontario, 122, with Six l^ations on Grand 
r., Ontario, 150. 

Accordiiitr t«> Morgan ( Anc. Soc, 171, 
1877) the Delaware^ have 3 clans (called 
by him gentes), or pbratries, divided 
into ^4 siiVx'lans, not including 2 sub- 
clans now extinct. Th»S!e cluDi), which 
are the same among the Munsee and Ma- 
hiran. are; (1 I Tonk-seat ('mnnfl paw,' 
'wuh'). ['2) r*»keko<.>uagu ('cniwiing.' 
•turtle*). (.3) Pullaook ('non-chewing,' 
'turkey M. These clans— Wolf, Turtle, 
and Turkey — are commonly given aa syn- 
onymous with ^lunsee, rnami, and Unap 
lachtigo, the .'i divisions of the Delawares, 
exclusive of the New Jersey branch. Ac- 
cording to Hrinton tney are not clans, but 
mere totemic emUlema of the 3 geographic 
divisions above named. Of these the 
Unann la id the hereilitary chieftainship. 
The Sew Jersey branch probably formed 
a fourth diviston, but those bands broke 
up at an early ]ierio<i and became incor- 
porated with the others. Many of tliem 
had originally removed from the w. bank 
of Delawan* r. to escape the inroads of 
the Conei^toga. The 3 clans m given by 
MofKan are treated under the better 
known geographic names. 

The Took-seat, or Wolf clan, has the 
following 12 sulHlivisions: (1) Maangreet 
( hit; feet 1 ; (2) WtH'sciwhctko (yellow tree) ; 
(3) rit?»akunamon (pulling corn); (4) 
Wcyaniihkato (care enterer, i. e. cave en- 
tercr?); (5) Tooshwarkan)a (across the 
river); ((J) Ohimane (vermilion); (7) 



l^inaryou (dog standing by tireaide); 
(8) Kwineekcha (long body);' (9) Moon- 

hartarne (diguing); (10) Ntmharniin 
(pulling up Htream); (11) Lougushhar- 
karto (brush log); (12) Mawsootoh 
(bringing al< mg). 

The I'okekooungo, or Turtle clan, has 
the following 10 suTxli visions, 2 others be- 
ingextinct: ( I 'i Okahoki (ruler); (2) Ta- 
koongoto (high hank j^hure); (3) ^nehar- 
ongoto (drawing down hill); (4) Olehar- 
karmekarto (elector); (o) Maharohikti 
(brave); (6) TiKishkipakwisi (greiu 
leaves) ; (7) Tungulimgsi (smallest turtle ) ; 
(8) VVclunun{r>.i (little turtle); (9) Lee- 
kwinai (snai>ping turtle); (10) Kwisaese- 
keeetO (deer l. 

The Pullaook, or Turkey clan, has the 
following 12 subdivisions: (1) Moharala 

(big bird); (2)U'lewayou rbml'scry) ;(3) 
Mookwungwahoki (eye pain) ; (4) Moo- 
harmowikama (scratch the path); (5) 
(){)inglioki (npoRFTim ground); (fi) Muh- 
howekakcu ^uUi whin); (7) Tongonaoto 
(drift log) ; (S) Noolamarlanno ( living in 
watt^r); (9) Muhkrentharne(nx)t digger); 
(10) Muhkarmhukse (red face); (11) 
Koowatioke (pine region); (12) Oochuk- 
ham (ground scratfher). 

The divisions of the Munsee, according 
to Uuttenl)cr, were the Minisink, Waor- 
anec, Waranawonkong^ Mamekoting, 
Wawarsink, and Oatskill. He names* 
among the T'narni divisions the Xava,siiik, 
Karitan, llackeui»ck, Aquackauouk, Tap- 
nan, and Harerstrnw, all in n. New Jersey, 
t»nt there were others in P<'nnsyl vania. 
Among the Unalachtigo divisions in Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware were probably the 
Vi -f nr ini, Shackamaxon, Pa^isayonk, 
t *k.tli<iki, Hickory Indians (?), and Nan- 
tuxets. The Oachweehnagechga, or Ix*- 
high Indians, wen* probably of the I'nand 
division. Among the New* Jersey bauds 
not cliissified are the Yacomanshaghking, 
Knhansuk, Konekotay, Meleteciink. Ma- 
tunukunsi, ICriwonec, Asomoche, Pomp- 
ton (proliablya Munst»e divi-^ion), Ran- 
cocas, Tirans, Si(X)nefises (('hiconessex), 
8ewapoo (perhaps in Delaware), Keche- 
meche, Mosilian, Axion, Caleefar. As- 
sunpink, >^araticon, and Manta (perhaps 
a Munsee division ) . The Nvaek nand, or 
village, in T{o< khmd co., N. V., may have 
Indctngcd to the Tnami. The Papi^onk 
band and the Wvsox prolmbly belonged 
to tlu Munsee. hee aieo Munieet lhami, 

Ihiuliiclidffo. 

The following were Delaware villages: 
.\ch.sinnink, Aha-simns (Unann?), Ala- 
n li ngo, .\ 1 1 a< j u i ppa, A 1 leghany , .\ nderson's 
Town, .\<|ua<^kanonk, Au Glaize, i^ald 
Eagle's Nest, Bea\'ervvine, Beavertown, 
Bethlehem (Moravian), BUu k Hawk, 
Black I^g's Village, Buckstown, Bullets 
Town (?), Cashiehtunk ( Munsee ?), Cata- 
wawe8nink(?), Chikohoki (Unalacbtigo)^ 
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Chilohooki (?), Chinklacamooee (?), Clis- 
towacka, Communipaw (Hackensack). 

Conemaujth (?), C(Mhocton, CroHj^wc^-k- 
Huug, Cufitaloga's Town, Edgpiiliik, Jiri- 
wonec, Frankstown (?), Friedenshuetten 

(Moravian), Friedensstadt (Moravian), 
Gekelenmkpechuenk, Gnadenhuetten 
(Moravian), Goehgoehnnk, Grapevine 
Town (?), (irwntown f ?) , (JweghkonKh 
(nnuuii?), HesiMitingh (I'nami ?), Uick- 
f)ryk)wn, II<X'kh<xken, Mogatown (?), 
IIoprM'jin, .Ta(ob'8Cabin8(?),.I(T()in»>stown 
(?), Kalbauvaue(?), Kanct^lio, Kanhangh- 
ton, Katatuoonchink (?) , Kickenapawliiur 
(?), Kikthegwennul (?), Killburk'sTown, 
Ki^hakcKjiiilla, Kiskeniotuco. KLskomini- 
tot'M I .' I, Kittaning, Kohh. kking, Kus- 
kuBki, Languntennenk (Moravian), I^- 
wnnkhantiek (Moravian), Lichtenau 
(Moravian ), T-ittle Miinsw Town, Ma» ha- 
rienkonck (Minisink), Macock, Mahon- 
injr, MechfRichkainle (TJnami ?), Meg- 

f[^<-ke?sou (?), Menioliip)iiH'ka, Sleoch- 
onck (Miniaink), Minitiink (Miiiiaink), 
Mohickon John'a Town (Mahiran 7), 
Munceytown (Muiisiee), Mnnlcring 
Town (?), Muskingum, Nain (Moravian), 
Newwmerstown, New Town, Nyack 
( Tnanii ) , ( )ston wackin , On f nii ii i n k i M un - 
see), Ovvl'a Town. Paka<ia.-Hnk (Mun- 
aee ?), Papagonk (?), Passayonk, Pawsy- 
cot<nnig(Munsee?), Peckwes (?), Peixhin 
(Xantiroke ?), Peniatuning (?), Pt><iUot- 
link ( Moravian), Playwit key, Fohkopop- 
hank, Queenanhawakee, Rano(M*a'4. Rays- 
town (?), Remahenonc (rnami ?), Koy- 
m.iunt, Sahn (Moravian), Halt Lick, 
ISawcunk (with bhawnee and Mingo), 
Bawkin (?), Schepfnaikonck (Munwee), 
P( lii[.ston (■'), SclKwnlininn (Moravian), 
Seven ilouiwe, iShackamaxoQ, Shamokin 
(with Seneca and TNitelo), Bhannopin, 
Shenango (with others), She«hequin, 
Shingiss, Skehandowa (with Mahicans 
an<l Shawnee), .Snakestown (?), Soup- 
napka (?), Three Ix'gs (?), Tioga (with 
Munssee andothere), Tom's Town, Tulli- 
liaa, Tuscarawas, Venango (?), Waka- 
tomiea (with Mingo), WfrJiquctank 
(Moravian), Wekpoponall, Wt']ii<rainika, 
White Eyef, \\ hitr Woman, Will's 
Town (?). Woapikauiikunk, Wyahising, 
Wyoming, Wysox (?). "( i. m.) 

Abaaki. — For various furms iipplii .i to the Dcla- 
waren, soe un<ler Abnnki. A-ko tc» k4' n*"'.— 
Hewitt. Mnhawk MP. vcx-Hb.. B. \ i: !v>._> i one 
who ^tnnnntTx in his «i(K-'fi'h': Molmvvk name 
M<i.-.i jti <li ri-ii.n of the MrHnpo tongue. See 
other forin** uti<ltT .Hithinni) . A-ko-tci-ki-nhi'. — 
Hewitt, Oneida MS. vorah.. B. A. K. (Oneida 
name). A-kota-ba-ka-nen. —Hewitt. Mohawk MS. 
vwab., B. A. E. (Mohawk form). A-lra-tei-ka"- 
■h*'.— Hewitt, irifi). Issi; , Tusrarora form ). Ana- 
kwan-kl.— MooiH y in I'.Mh Rep. B. A. E.. hOS, 
1900 (('heroki e minic; an attempt at the Algoii- 
quian M'niHiinf/ti, 'i'H.-ti-rn<'P<' K AuquitMukon.— 
Stilex (17.V.) in Masx. HiMt. Sh*. Coll., l>ts.. vii.T J 
1801. Delawar Lords of Trade (IT.V.i in .\ y 
P«JC. Col. UiBt., VII, 120, 1»56. Selawaraa.— Mt 
Johnm OoofneoM (17K>, ibid., vi, 977, 1806. 



Dtlawarea.— Ix)rd8 of Trade ( 1721). iWd., V, 623, 
lHi»5. De Lawana.— Wattf* (ITtiU Iq Mohi. Hlat. 
Coll.. 4th H.. x,f>2i. IHTI. DeUwaya.— Cowley 

(ITTft) in Areli. of Md., Joiir. of Md. Convention, 
»1, IS'.Ci. Selewaret.— Glcn (ITSO) in N. \. Dmv 
Col. Hist.. VI. fVMs. 1H.V>. Delewara.— Camphell 
(ITtili iti .Mu-s IIi!<t.S<M'.C(»ll.. 4th 8., IX, 423. ]»7I. 
Delewayi.— ( rotilian (17t;0), ihid., iAfi. Deluaa.— 
Soe. GeoK. M i x. , JtW. \S7(K Dillewara.— Ix'Wis and 
Clark. Trav., 12. ]m>. Lenaia.— Itoudinot. Star in 
the Weft, 127. iMifi. Lenalenap*. — A in. I'ion , i. 40S, 
1M2. Lenalinepiea. — JefTt rson il7>"i'>. umited hv 
Schoolcraft. Ind. Trihes, v, tW.y. IKiS. Lenap.— Ilaf- 
inesfjiif. introd. t4i Man^hull. Ky., i. 31, IslM. Le- 
nape. — He<-kewel<ler in Mass Hist. St n-. Coll. , 2d s . 
X, H-*, Issi. Lenapeiri. < luischft. Shawn. .- MS." 
ViM-ah . H. A. K.. l.'*(9 i Shaw n. .- nam.- ). L«napp«. — 
Boyd, In.l. l.o. ai Names, ll,)>vv.. Lenappya.- (Jor- 
don ( I72S i.moted hy Hrinton, U-nap.- UK..3a, 1.h.k.\ 
Leaawpaa.— S<-hooleraft, Ind. Tribes, i, (Vj, ikM. 
LaaeleaaM.— Am. Pion., ii, 1n9. lvi3. Lenele- 
noppaa.— Prond, iVnn.. ii. 2'.»r>. 17»s. Lenepee.— 
Gale. I piHT Mi.vs., map, ls«.7. Leni-L«nape,— 
Nuttall, Jour., 2hO. 1«21. Lenna-lenape. -Drake 
Bk. Inda., vli, IMM. Lennape— l./i.l.. l.k. ft 
179. I«uuip««i. ~ Hquier iiuote*! in Keaeh, 
Ud. irtocel., W. 1877. Laani-lapp«.— Maximilian. 
TniT., 99, note, IMS. Lmal-XaBape.— Loskiel 
(17M) quoted by Barton. New Vlew^, app. i. iiya. 
Lenni-Lenaapa.— Barton, ibid., x. Lenno Lena- 
p*M.— ScboolLTtt/t in N. Y. Hist. S<h'. Pro<-., 80, 
1844. ImmImmI.— Scboolcriift. Ind. Trila's, vi. 
578, 1887. Xcnwiaaaape.— <iallalin in Tmn!«. Am. 
^.?H.S*. ^*tV». iMMpi.— Eaalon treaty 

(1767)inN.Y.])oe.a»LHlM.,vn,2»4,lg.'i6. Leaop- 
PM.— Vater. Mith., lit. t>MC. 3. SfiA, 1816. Leo- 



BO|ii.— Thotnpaon to Jcffmon, Notee, 2R3. ih2.^. 
LaoBory.—Conferenee of list quoted by Brinton. 
LenapeL«g..84,1886. tiupie.— BaOnexquc, Am. 
NationH, i. 121, 1836. Unapiwt.— Sonter onoted 
in Benrh, Ind. MiDcel.. 28, 1877. USadbOMM.— 
CroRhan (17.M») nnote«i by Jefferson, Notes, 142, 
1825. Linai linapi.— Kaflnesque (1833) quoted by 
Brinton, Lenape Leg., 162, 1N86. LiaBUiBOpea.— 



Boiidinot, Star in the Wext, 127, 181ft. liaaipa.— 
.McCoy, Ann. Reg. Ind. Aff., 27, 18M. n«ni< 
Iraaoia.— Nattall, Jour., 283. 1881. Ion.— 
•Wolf.' the name applied by the FKnch tOllw 
Pelawares, MunfttH'. and Mahican; forfomsaea 
under Mnhictm. Mochomes.— Yalet* and Moiilton 
in Knttenher. TrilK'H Hudwrn R..47. 1X72 ( (Jrand* 
father': title Riven to tlie Itelawares by Ihnoe 
AlgonqnlHii tribes claiming .lescent from them). 
Har-wah-ro.— Man y, Red lii vcr, '273. 18.S4 ( Wicbitft 
namei. Renapi.— <:;allHtiii in Trann. Am. Antiq. 
Soc., n, 41. \y<iC, (Riven a.s Sw edlsh form, but prop- 
erly the form used by the New Jersey brnneh of 
thctril>ei. Renni Renape.— Dnnonceail In Man. 
Hist.SiM'.Coll , Jd s .vit.noie. 1822 (form used in 
New .Jersey and Delaware!. 8aff-a-na'-(ji.— Mor- 
Ran. l.<-aRMe IrfMi., 33h, IWil (Tr.MinoiB name). 
Tc4-k4'-n«".— Smith and Hewitt. Mohawk and 
On.mdaRa MS. viK-alw., B. A. K , is.sj (Mohawk 
an.l OnondaRa nann-). Tc*-ki'-nh4'. Smith and 
H.'witt. Tufcarora, CayuRa, Semn-a. Onei.ia, and 
Oti.iii.laRa MS. V(Hrtt>s., B, A. E., ISsl ( uvuRa. 
C)ii- i'lii, and On.induRa name). Tsii kA nlbA'-o- 
na' Ibid, (ikineca name). Wa|Muiachki.— Fur 
vari.Mis f omw appltod tottae Ddawara see under 

Abunki. 

Delnge mytbt. See Mytholagy. 

Descent. StKi (Vox nu>i CenM^ fktmily, 
Kiiiiihipf Social oninnizdtion. 

Des Chntei. A loosely defined Rliahap- 
tian gronp living formerly on and alxiiit 
Deschntes r., Oreg. The "term probably 
ineln<le<l remnants of .sev<'ral trilHi*. The 
name haH paweU put of tise, and the In- 
diuifl, if any inmve, are proliabi y on the 
Warm Springs res., Or^., under other 

names. ( i,. f. ) 

De Chent«a.-Meek in H. R. Ex. Doe. 7»;. 30th 
Cong., iMt Keas.. 10. 1848 (misprint). O* Chute 
sfm^FlambaiD, Tray., lis, IMS. ]>e Ohntse.— 
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Uine in In<1. Aff. Rt-p , IW. IHVt Dea Chute*.— 
Wilkt-* In Pmc. R. R. R« |... i. UT. isv.. De« Chut«'a 
aiTer — <;ibM in Vnc. K. li. li.-t... i. 417. 
De»hoot — J'lilmiT In lii'l. AtT. Ktp.. l'>». 1nt6. 
DeshooU.— I'Hlmerin H. R. Kx. l)oc i«, 34th Tons;., 
iHt <•<— 23. IH.V;. Fftlllndiuu.— FarkiT.Jiiiir.. 137. 
1^12 F»n« Indi*n« — M'VickHr Hi^t. Exih-.1. 
L<-MisHn<l Cliirii. ii, notr. i-u 

Deiha. A fornicr Cliilkat tins ti at the 
head of Lynn canal, Alaj^ka. 
OMha.— F.m'mona in Mem. Am. Mtw. N«t. Uiat.. 
III. pi. V. i<«8. SMB'^wanton, Held notei. B. 

A. E.. IMM. 

Swhnliittaii ( ' people of the hoiue at the 

(•ml of tin- n.a<r ). A Tlingit Han at Kil- 
linnoo, Alaska, iK^longing to tli«» Raven 

iihratry. Formerly they livt'<l at Anvrun. 
)MhitoB.— Emmons in Mem.' Am. Mu«. NaU UiBt., 
nr. pi . X i I i , 1 «)3. Dt'dtu.— SwantOD, fteld note*, 

B. A. K . I'JOt (oontiacted form of naiae). 
OMu'hit tin.— Ibid. IWwMWn,— gmniW. TUnklt 
Ind., 118. UDb. 

HwiwdekvinUla ('{xople of the irreat 

river ' V A t t il n - 1 if t In- ("hii^^-wyan K'roii|> 
of the Atbapat^caii fauuily living along tiie 
banka of Great Blave r., Athabasra, Can- 
a<la. There wero 122 ennnienited at Ft 
KetHjlution and 256 at Smith Lauding in 
1904. 

DM-aUk^kkA^adk— Mltot. Autour dn lae d«t 
BBctares. 868, IStl. 

Setnedeyarelottina (' jx'< .jili' of thepreat 
river Ixltjw'j. An Ktehareotline divi- 
Mon living on the banka of upper Mac- 
kenzie r., British America. 
Dta-akUii-ya^rOttia*.— Pi'titot, Autour du lac 
daa BKlavca, IB. 1891. Ocu do Fart Sanaa^ 
Petltot,I>h!t.I>Mi«-]HndJi<^,xx.i876. Taaa^tfai. 
aA.— Ron qnotod Iqr CnblM. Ms., b.a. E.. im. 
Tal*kka*OoMai.— Petltot, Autour, >>p. oit. ('peo- 
ple on the w hU j ' ). 

Beat. A funner village, probably Tun- 
nquanan, in Florida, lat 28' 3(K, near 
a Hmall lake. — Bartrnm, Yoy., i, map^ 
1799. 

Baateararnetaga, NanuKl by La Salle 
(Margry, T>-m- . n, 149, 1877) with tlie 
Mahiejin, >huiiiuttan, Minitiink, and oth- 
ers as a New England tribe in 168L 
Unidentifie<l. 

Daatehetiiiaye ('tree in a spring of wa- 
ter'). A Coyotero liainl or rhm at San 
Carlos agency. Ariz., in Ibbl; consid- 
ered by Bonrke (Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
III, 112, 18!K)) to l>e an offshoot of a 
former clan of which the Tit^txHenaye 
aleo formed part. 

Dettchin ( 're<l paint'). An Apache hand 
or c lan at JSan Carlos agency and Ft 
Apache, Aris., in 1881 (Bourke in Jour. 
Am. Folk-lore, iii. 111. isf»0i; citonlinate 
with the t'hie of the C'liiricahua and the 
Tlit-'hchini of the Navaho. 
DealiteliiD.— Oatachet, Apaclie M8., B. A. £^888. 
Dis-olieia<.— Wblte, Apache Namea of Ind.'mbaa, 
M8>, A, A. £• 

Oataaaayaka (DetslinAyuka, 'bad c&mp- 
era*). A division of tin- Comanche, for- 
merly called Mokoni ( ' wanderen'), but 
on the death of a chiet bearing the latter 

name th«'ir d«'si);nation Wii.« cliange<l. In 
1847 they were said to number 1,750, in 
2601odgeQ, evidently agrosB exaggeration; 



in I8t>9 their number was 312, and in 1872 
they were reported at 2S0. Thei r present 

I>opiilation is unknown, as no offic ial ac- 
count is now taken of the variou.'* Coman- 
che diviHion<4. ( J. M.) 
DetaiaaTulM.— Monnejr in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 1044. 
is'.ir;. Go-about b«ad.— Sen. Ex.D«H-.0.3V»lhCong., 
1-t rrt -N . 4, isvi. Vacanes.— P^nicaut ( 17r.» i in Mar- 
ery, I>i<' , V. W4. Km*bb«. — JelTerys * 17t3>. 
Am. Atlii*. niiip 'y \"t> Haconomes. — Ki vi-ra, Di- 
arlo. k>;r. '.' '■"•J. 17,^. Nacune* — H->n<lin<it. Star In 
thfW.^t. l.'7.1"»16. Nako-niea.— Nt'inhUirH in Ind. 
.\fT. K< i> . r)77-. 1>^»H. ICo-co-me.— Li'avinworth 
( lv;>^ in H. R Mi-- rvH-. 41^-1 r..ri>{.. -M 
f., l-^'o. Koconee — N< iKhtM)rs in Ind. AIT. Ri'p. 
W'o,. 17.'«. 1K'>7. Noconi — I'imentt-l. Cnadm Iu'<a'.. 
II. :i47, 1H65 (nf Yi .l/i I I .,iifiiM-.l wUh I'uo. Noconi 
Comanchea. — Luav < n wi .rth in .-^cn. Ex. I>'x'. tV>. 
40th C'liiK-. 2d M A. W.<j. Ko-coo-neca.- Butl<T 
in H. R. 1).K-. 7e;, 2yth <V>ne,. 2d s. -- r. IMT. 
Ho'kotti — H'-ffniiin in Phm-. \m. I !. . - >.»o., 
XXIII. 3fJ". lvs*i (trans. ' niovtr.' ). Koko-iuca. — 
NelKhbor^in Sfln».>li r.dt. I iid. Tritx??!. ii, l'."?. ISSJ. 
F«opl« in a Circle.— Hutu r HI H. R. !>•«•. 76. '.Vth 
(".'11^:,. 2d ffs.*., 6. 1M7. Tiat'ahinoie'ka.— HnfT- 
inan in 1'uk\ Am. I'hilon. St>o , x .\ m . "^99, 1HS6 
(tniii-i. ' )>Hd movtTN'). Tistahnoie'ka.— Ihid., 300. 
Taxtchte^yiluL — tiHtjtc hct. Comanche MS., B. A. 
E., 1898 (trans. ' pt^^iple removinir from place to 
place'). Waadercrt.— AlTord in H. R. Ex. Doc. 
-'in, n-t roiiir . -'d s.-s.-.. i.M. is^k 

DeviL .See Jielitjion. 

DevU'i Madieine-man Band. A .Sihaaapa 

band; not identifiinl. — ( 'nlU-rtaon UH 
Smithson. Kej). IH.'>0, 141. ls.^1. 

Deyodethot ('there i.«i a spring,' from 
the neighboring Avon Springs. — Hewitt). 
A nio<lem Seneca settlement that formerly 
Htocrtl alxttit 2 ni. H. E. of the present site 
of liOLst Avon, on the site of the ancient 
Seneca aettltoimt of Keuithe. ( j. m. ) 

De-«'-de^tr.— Hotgan. Lea^ne Iroq., 4M, 1851. 
D«7od«'a'hat— Heirta;iiirn. 1888 rcometlcneea 
form). Syvlaaaat^-Skea, note In Charlevoix, 
New Praune, in, 289, 1888. OaadaahiaraaM.— 
Jea. Bel. 1672, 24, 18.'i8. Oaadaehirageu.— Jea. 
Rel. 167Q, 69, 1K.SR. Oaaaoadata. — Denonville 
(1W7) quoted by Monan. liMfue Inxi. . 316. 1851. 
Oaaaaoaata.— r><>nunTll1e(1887) in N. Y. I)«)c.Col. 
ili^'t .ix.%'>7. 1.KV,. OaaoohiaracoB.— LaSh1UM16X2) 
in MiirkTV, I)« c., it, 217. 1H77. K«iat*lM.— Green- 
halt?h 1 lt»77) in N. Y. I»«k-. Col. Hist.. in.ZM, 1863. 
Onnenatu. — Belmont (1»W7) quoted by Conover, 
Kanadt-flHKa and Geneva MS., B. A. E. OnsBe- 
nata. — Ibid. Saint Jeaa.— Miadnn name atmut 
l(i7u. Saint John — The aame. Tanoahiwagaa.— 
Wrlt.T of 1i;h6 in MnrKry. U. 99, 1877. 

Seyohnegano ('at the cold spring'). 
(1) A fonner Seneca village near Caleilo- 
nia, X. Y.; (2) A former Seneca village 
on AUesany res., Cattaraugus co., Y., 
near Al Wheny r. 

AUcffaay ^mlafa.— Moigao, Leagne Iroq., 
1861. oaaaaaaagaa.— La Tour, map, 1779. Ma 
'VUlaM.— Brown. We»t. Gaz.. 8S6. Ittf. 
jiaa.--MorKan, Lea^e Iroq., 466, 186L 
INfya-iaa^'oaa.— Hewitt, tnfn. 1888. Sana- 
waagea.— Procter (1791) In Am. State Papen, 
Ind. Aff . I, ivj. 1S32. 

Deyonongdadagana ( 'twolittlehillscloee 
together.' — Hewitt) . An important Sen- 
eca village formerly on the w. bank of 
Geneaee r. near Cuvleryilleb N. Y. The 

tract wa.-^ -'Ad ]>y th"e Indians in 1S0:5. 

De-o-nun -da-fa-a.— .Morffttll. Leasoe Irtx) , 426. 
l<<\. D«-70-B«i-di-di-(i>'-l.— Hewitt. inf'n. 
1H.>**'>. Little Beard'* Town.— Morris deed (17'.*7 1 in 
Am. State Papc rv, Ii. l AlT , l. (•,J7, WC. 

Shatada. One of the four geutes of the 
Haogaahena aobdiviaioii of the Omaha. 
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The meaning in Un^t, although l)um»y 
translates it *binl.' 

flaUd*.— Dorsev in 31 Rep. fi. A. 219, 1885: 
15th Hi p. H. A. K., 2S»,19U. Ift'-HrAL-^Uoigan, 
Al>c. Soc., loo, 1877. 

Dhegiha ( * on thia side.' — Fletcher). A 
term employed V)y J. O. Dorsry t<> <li>itin- 
guish a grodp of tb« i^iouau familv com- 
prifdnfrtne Omaha, Ponca, Oeage, Kansa, 
and <2uajia\v tril)e.s. Dorvi-y arranu»'<l the 
group iu two subdivisions; the Quapaw 
or Lower Dhegl hft, coneutnqf of the Qua- 

BIW only; and the Omaha, Of Upper 
hegiha,' including with the Omaha, the 
Osage, Kansa, and Ponea. S<'f Chi were. 
fi^hm.— Doraey In 3d Rpp. H. A. E.. 211, 1885 

i Ponca and Omaha numr for themH. Ives). 
9Hah».— Dorsey, (>sa*re MH.. B. A. E., 1M.H3 (name 
of Onaffe for* Uu"mnelvfj> >. D^-tu'.— Horecy. 
KwapaMS. vocab.. R. A. E.. 1hi»i (u^edbv ihi tina 
paw ID ipeiiklnK of themM^ht st. Obe(iha. — iKtr- 
■wv in Am. Anlicj.. 168, 1879. T^f^i*.— IX>r- 
Hey. KanHiiH MS.. B. A. E.. I^■^a (nalMOf Kama 
for tbenuelvea on tlieir own land ) . 

Shighida. A Ponca gen?, divided into 
the subgentw Sindeagilhe and Wamii- 
tazhi, according to Dorsey. The mean- 
ing of tho name is loat. 
«S<a.~I»one7 In Uth Rep. B. A. B., m 1M7 
[tmtiii;. «Mrd')- rfc*****-— Moigaa. Anc 8oe.. 
IS.*!, l**"? ftran*. 'many prople'). 

Dhiu. Mi-nti()n*'<l by OfSate (Doc. 
Incd., XVI, 114, 1S71) an a pui'hlo of New 
Mexicoin ln98. Doubtlesssituated inthe 
Salina.M, in the vicinity of Abo, K. of the 
Rio Grande, and in all probability a tU* 
lage of the V'ntye or the Tigiia. 

Dictionariei. Dictiunaricii have been 
ma<le of at least 63 different North Ameri- 
can Indian languages l>elongingto 19 lin- 
flruistie families, besides many vocabu- 
larieH of other languages. Of 122 diction- 
aries mentioned below more than hall are 
■till in manuscript 

Beginning with the Eskimauan family, 
vocabularies of Greenland Eskimo have 
been supplied bv the labore of Egede 
(1750), Fabriciu.s (1804), Kteinw-hniidt 
(1871), Rink (1877J, and Kjer and Ras- 
monen (1893); of Labrador Eskimo, by 
Enlmann (1H>"»4); of Chiglit (Kopiig- 
miut), by Petitot (1876); and there are 
collections bv Pinartof the Aleutian Fox 
frnala>»kan Aleut) dial.vt (1871, MS.), 
and of that of the Kaniagmiut (1871-72, 
M8.). 

In the Athapascan languages there are 
the dictionaries of Vegrcville for the 
C'hipewyan (l«r):MH), MS.), the three- 
fold dictionary of Petitot for the Mon- 
ta^nais (Chipewyan), Peau de Lidvre 
(Kawchodinne), an<l I.oiicheux (Kut- 
chin) (1876); of Kadloff for the Kenai 
(Knaiakhotana) (1874); of Garrioch 
(1HS5) for tlie Beuvt'r (Tsiittine); of 
Horice for the Tsilkotin (1884, MS.); 
of Matthews (1890. MS.) and Weber 
( V.m, MS. I for Xhi' Xavalio; and of God- 
dani for the Uupa (1904, MS.). 



Of the languages of the Algonquian 
familv, the free has dictionaries bv Wat- 
kins [l8(io), L}U'<>iul>e ( 1874 I, and Vrgrt''- 
ville (rn. 1800, MS.); the MonUiynai.^ bv 
Sih y [rn. huH, MS.), Favre ( RiW, MS.j, 
Ijiure (1726, MS.), and Ix'moine (1901); 
the Algonkin, 3 by anonvmous Jesuit 
fathers (l<)(il, 1662, 16<{7, all MS.) and 
1 each by Andi^ (ca. 1688, MS.). Tha- 
venet 1816, M8.>, and Caoq (1886); 
the Micmac, bv Rand ( Micraac-English, 
1864, MS., and ii^nglish-Micmac, 1888); 
the Halecite-FlRSBamaquoddv, bv Demii- 
lier {ca. 1S40, MS. 1; the Alinaki. by 
Rasles (1691, hrst printed in lH.i,i), An- 
bury (1712-15, MS.), Lesueur (ca. 1750, 
MS.), Nud<'-nanP (17(iO, MS.), Mathcvet 
(ra. 1780, MS.), and Vetroniile ( 18rv5-75, 
MS.); the Natick Massachusct, ItvTnim- 
buU (V.m]; the Delaware, bv Kttwein 

im. 1788, MS. ). Dt ncke (ca. 1820, MS.), 
lenrv (1H60, . Zeisberger (18M7), 
and firinton and Anthony n888); the 
Ojibwa (Chippewa), l)y Belcourt {ca. 
1840, MS.). Baraga (1^53, new ed. 1878- 
80), Wilson (1874), and F^'rard (1890, 
MS.); the POrawatomi, bv Bonrassa {ea. 
1840, MS.) and (Jailland (ca. 1870, MS.); 
the Ottawa, by Jaunay (ca. 1740, MS.); 
the Shawnee, b^Gatsehet {19M, MS.); 
the Peoria Illinois, bv Gravier (m. 1710, 
MS.) and Gatschet ' (1893, MS.); the 
Miami Illinois, by Le Boulanger {ca. 
1720, MS.); the >lenoTninee, by Krake 
(1882-89, MS.) and Hoffman (1892); the 
Blackfoot(Sik8ika) , bv Lacombe (1882-83, 
MS.), Tims (1889), and McLean (1890, 
MS.). 

In the Iroquoian langoages there are 
dictionaries of the Huron ( Wvandot), by 
Le Caron (161(i-25, MS.), Si^rd (16.32, 
repr. 1865), Brelxiuf (ca. 1640. MS.), 
Chaumonot {ca. 1680, MS.), and Carheil 
(1744, MS.); of the Iroquois Mohawk, 
by Brnyas ( 1862), Marcoux (1844, MS ), 
and Cuba (1882); of the Iroquois Seneca, 
by JesQit fathers (MS.); toe Iroquois 
Onondaga, by .Tc.'^nit fathers (printc<l in 
1860); of the Iroquois Tutcarora, by Mrs 
E. A. Smith (1880-82, MS. ) and Hewitt 
(1HS6. MS. 1; l>esides extended glof?s;trieH 
of the Cherokee, by Gatschet (1881, MS.) 
and Moonev (1885, MS.; and 1900, 19th 
Kep. B. A. i: \. 

In the Miinkhogean hmguages there are 
the dictionaries of the Choctaw bv Bving- 
ton {ca. 1865, MS.), Wright (1880)" and 
Ronquette {ca. 1880, MS.); of the Mas- 
koki (Creek), by Robertj^on (1860-89, 
MS.) and Loughndp (1882, MS.). 

The Siouan family is jirovided with 
dictionaries <if the Saiitee Dakota liv 
Kiggs(1852, 1890) and Williamsuu (1871, 
1886); of the Yankton I>akota, by Wi|. 

lianiHin flSTl !; of the '>iuip;i\v, thr T^i- 
loxi, the Winnebago, aud the Dhegiha 
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(Omaha), by Doreey (1891-9"), MS.); of 
the 1 1 i(laU«u,' by Matthews ( 187:^74 ) ; and 
of tht' Kiinwi, })\ lioiira.ajsa (m. 1S.'>0, MS.). 

Other linj^uistio famiUt'S an- n prft?eut- 
ed by dictionarieM «»r exU'iuiiMl ^lo^^ttries 
as follows: Natchet^an, Natchfz lexicon, 
by Gat«chet (mr.i, MS.); Chitimachan, 
Sbetiinasha (Chitimacha), hy Gatscrhet 
(<vi. 18S0, MS ); Caddmn, Pawnee, by 
Dunbar (1880, MS.); Tonkawan, Ton- 
kawa, by (iatwlu't [nt. 1S77, MS. i; K'm- 
wan, K-iowa, by Mooney (iwoo, Mb.); 
Shoehonean, Rnake (Shoehoni) , bv Cre- 
bow (18»)4, 1S<5S), and Curiian. hi', by 
Uejon (X8(i6); KoluHcban, Chilkat, by 
Everette {ea. 1880, MS.); GhimmeHvan, 
Tsinisliiaii, byBoju* (1S5)S, MS ); Sali.-han, 
Kaiwpel by Giorda (1877-79), Twaiia bv 
Eellt <ea. 1880, M8.). and Nifiqualli by 
(Jihbs nS77); ChiuiMikaii, (Miinook bv 
GibhH (18»»:i) and Boa« (1900, MS.), and 
Chinook jaiyon by Blanchef (1856), 
(iibbs (18(«), Demers (1871 ), Gill ( 18S2), 
Pruscij ( 1888), Tat« ( 1889 ), Coonet* ( 1891 ), 
Buhner (1891, MS.),StOn>w (1892, MS.), 
and Frills (1S9S, .MS.); Kitunalian, Ku- 
tenai, bvChanilH'rlain (1891-1«K)5, MS.); 
Shahaptiau, Nez I'env bvMcBeth (1893, 
MS. ) and (Jatwhet (1H9M, MS. 1; Lutua- 
iniaii, Klamath by ( tat.<< lu't (18iK)); Shan- 
tati, Sha«ta, bv'Gat^M-bet {\H77, MS.); 
I'inian, Cora by Orto>rti ( 1732, n-i.r.l88S), 
Opata by Pimentel (186ii), and Tarahu- 
niare bv Steffel (1791) and Lumholtz 
(1894, XlS.). (w. E.) 

Diegnenoi. A collective name, prob- 
ably in nart synonymous with Conieya, 
applied by the iSpaiiuuxis to Indiana of 
toe Ynman stock who formerly lived in 
and around San Pic;.'"', Cal., wht-m c the 
term; it included reprt>sentative8 of many 
tribes and has no pro|ier ethnic ng- 
nitw-ain'e; neverthi-less it is a firmly es- 
tablijihed name and ib here accepted to 
include the tribes formerly livinif about 
Ran l>i«'<j;o ainl cxtt tiiliiiL.' to al^out lat. 
31**:iO^ A few DieKuefioH still live in the 
neighlmrhood of San Diejero. There are 
about 4<K1 Iiulians in<lu<U'd und«'r this 
name a" attaciieil to the Mission a^mryof 
California, but they an* n< >w oHicially rec- 
oi;niz< <l as part of the " Missinii Iiulians." 
The nmcherias lorm» rly <)oeaj)ieil l>y the 
1 )i(');urnos. so far a.>« known, are: Abjiseal, 
Awhut, Cajon, Caniaial. Campo, ('ai)itan 
Grande, Cenyowprct5kul(V), Cojuat, Co 
qnilt. Corral, Cosoy, OavaiiMca, Kk<iuall, 
Focouuu', Gnfyn»nra, Hafoomale, Ha.*»- 
basei, Ihitaam, llawai, llonwee Val- 
leeitt>, leayme, InotnaH"i, Inyaba, Kwal- 
whut, I.Afaina, Ial Punta, Ixtrenzo, Mae- 
tati, MaramoydoH, .Mata}?uay, Matamo, 
Matironn, Mattawottis, .MeU-jo, Mena 
Chii|uitH, Mesa Grande, Meti, Nellmole, 
Nipa^nay, Otai, Otat, Pocol, Prickawav, 
San Feli|H', San Jo.'h'', San Luis, Santa fs- 
abei, Sequan, Soahpi, Tacahlay, Tabwie, 



Tapau(jue, Tt)owe<l, Valle de Ian Viejas, 
Wahti, Xanuu-ha, Xana, and Yac nm. 
The C<3n«'joH. thr Kiliwi, and thf Coy- 
otes are inentione<l as fornu-r Diejjueflo 
l>and.s. ( n. w. h.) 

Daicaao.— I'Hliner In \m. Nat., xi. 7:u., l>-77. »U- 
c&ao.— Ibid.. 713. Diefaiut.— Iiid .\tT U>'p.. :('.), 
IhiiQ. Diefe«iios, — Whinplc. Kxp'ii frmn .*;»in Di- 
cj?o t<» the (Uilonulo, 'J, Dieyenea.— sloigh 

(1873) in H. K. Kx. Ihn-. yi, 4341 Cong., li-t m?.«.,6, 
l«7-l. Siefino.— Burton (is'iO) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 
76, 'Mth «'nni; . 'M\ sf>M., ll.'i. Is-'u. Diefmont. — 
jHfkxjii aiiil Kiiiiic\-. Kf|i. Mivs. Iiiil , -Ji'. "-SJ. 
Diecuinos. — W^i/ciii nifl > 1"^).:) in s« ii. Kx. Doc 4, 
32tl ong., (<pe<". 2>v'», iva. Dief^unos. — Whip- 

i»le (I'^iyj in Sch<H.lrni(t, Ind. Triln-s, ii.lOO, lH.Vi. 
>ifene». — in<l. AtT. Iti-p.. 13, Is7y. Diofcnes.— Ind. 
All. iWv. \'Mr2, ,'>ii".. IVMKl. Ditifuino.— Btirton 
in I! Ic Kx. Doe. 7t>. ;sith Coiik., 3<1 m—. . 1-.7, 
IH.%7. K*mia. — A h. Kn>i"l«T. inf'n. \v^>'i ( Mulmve 
mime; cf. ( 'nmnjit ) . Llafecnoi. — Whijiph'. Kxp'n 
fruni l^iin Dit-t'ii to tho CoToriido, 2, 1»&1 (mikprlDt). 
Llifunos.— Whipple (1H4»| in 8cllOOlC9Pftft» ImL 
TnlH's II. 100, \s:,> (mlMprint). 

Digger. Said by Powell to be theEng^ 

lish translation of NuanuintPjtbenam*' of 
a small triljc near St (Jeoive, h. w. I'tah. 
It was the only Paiute tnbe practising 
a^eulture, hence the original nipiifica* 
tion of the name, '•dijrjr**'' " In time the 
name was applied to every tribe known 
to use nx >tsi extensively for }ood and hence 
to be "dijjgers." It thus included very 
many of the tribes of California, < )re^on, 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and Arizona, 
tribes speaking widely different lan^ruaKea 
and embracing perha|>s a dozen distinct 
lin^Mlistic stocks. As the rctpt-eaters were 
stip|K)Hed to represent a low type of In- 
dian, the term speedily became one of 
opprobium. (h. w. h.) 

Digging Btidn. See Agricvjhure^ Ptr- 

fornti'il x^n^^.■l. 

Dighton Bock. A mass of sihcious con- 
glomerate lying in thennirgin (»f Taunton 
r., Hristolco.jMass. .on which isan ancient, 
j)robablv prehi^torir, in.^^-ription. The 
length of the f ace ineaMiinHl at the \)H9e is 
llj ft. and the hciL'lit a little more than 
6 ft. The whole face, to within a few 
inches of the ground, is covered with the 
inscription, which oonsists of irregular 




■5- * »..,- 

WOMTON ROCK, MASi. (lENOTM ABOUT 12 rT ) 

lines and outline figures, a few having a 
alight resemblance to mnea; others tri- 
angular and circular, among which can 
be distinguishetl H outline face.*. The ear- 
liest copy wa.s that of Danforth in 1680. 
Cotton Mather copie<l a part as early as 
1690 and sent a rude woodcutof theentire 
in.«cription to tlie Royal Society of Great 
Britain in 1712. Copies were also made 
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by Isaac Greenwood in 17JiO; l)y Stephen 
Sewell, of Canihridtre, in 1768; by Prof. 
Wicthrop in 1788; by Joeeph Goodingin 
1790; by Edward A. Kendall in 1807; by 
Job (iardner in isii*, ami one for the 
Rhode Island liiiitorical Society in 183U. 
Soon after this the saiorestion was made 
that it wa>i a runic insrriiition nf the 
.Norseuien, and the iutere.st excite<i by 
this caused it to be frequently copied and 
puhlishe<l. The t^ubject, with a* coinpa- 
nyin^^ tiKuren, was thoroughly iliK-u.-mi 
by Danism antif|uarie», eHpeciafly by Rafn, 
in Anti«itiitales Americana- ' is;>7 ). The 
earlier draw inj^H mentione<l alK)ve are re- 
prodm?ed by Mallery (10th Rep. B. A. E., 
pi. xi, ist»;j). The annexed inn.>itnition 
from a photograph is perhapH the mont 
nearly correct of any published. The 
opinions advanctnl in regard to the origin 
and signification of the inscription varv 
widely. The members of the French 
Academy,towhomaoopy wasHent, judged 
it to be Pnnic; Lort, in a paper in 
Arclia-i >!oLMa (London, 17S6(, cx preened 
the opinion that it was the work of a peo- 
ple from Siberia; Gen. Washington, who 
saw Winthrop'H drawin^rs at Cambridge 
in 1789, pnjnounced the inscription simi- 
lar to those made by the Indian.^; Davis 
and Kendall also awrildtl it to the Indians, 
the fortner thinking it represented an In- 
dian deer hunt. The Danish anti(|uaries 
decidcil that it was the work of the North- 
men; Prof. Finn Maginisen interpreted 
the central portion, a8sumin<; it to con.sist 
of runes, as meaning that Thortinn with 
151 men took })ossesi>ion of the country; 
and even Dr De Costa was jiersuaded that 
the central part is runic Buckingham 
Smith, according to Hayen (Proc. Am. 
Antio. Soc., Apr. 29, 1863), was inclined 
to believe it to conaiat of ciphers lued by 
the Roman Oatholic Church. Schoolcraft, 
althoujiih charg(»<l with waveririfr in his 
opinion, decidetl without rest^rvation in 
ifiSSthat it wasentirely Indian. The latter 
author .Hnbrnitte<l several drawintn^ of the 
inHcriutiou to an Algont|uian chief, who, 
rejecting a few of the figures near the cen- 
ter, intert>reted the remaindera.s the me- 
morial of a battle between two native 
tribes. Although this Indian's explana- 
tion is considere*! doubtful, the general 
conclusion of students in later years, 
especially after .Mallery 's discussion, is 
that the' inscription is the work of In- 
dians and belongs to a type fbond in 
Pennsylvania anil at points in the W. 

Following are the more important 
writings on the subject of Dighton Rock: 
Antiipiitates Americana;, 1837; Arclwolo- 
gia, VIII, 1786; T. Ewbank, N. Am. Rock- 
writing, 1866; Gnivier in Gompte-rendn 
Coiiir. Internal, des Americanistes, i, 1875; 
Haven in Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., Apr. 
29, 1888, Oct 21, 1864, Oet, 1867; Ken- 



dall, Trav., 11, 1809; Mallery in 10th 
Rep. h. A. E., 1893; Mem. Am. Acati. Arts 
and Scij^ u, pt. 2, 1804, in, pt. 1, 1809; 
Philoe. Trans. Rov. Soc. I>ond., xxviii. 
1714; Rau (1) in Am. Antiq., i, 1878; (2) 
in Mag. Am. Hist., Feb., 1878, Apr., 1879; 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, i, 1861, iv, 1854; 
Tnins. Soc .\nti»juaries, I>ond., 1732; 
Winsor, iliat. Am., i, 1884. (c. t.) 

Dippers aad Ladlei. See Recej)UtrU». 

Discoidal ttOMi. Prebistorii; objects of 
unknown use (see Problematical object*) 
whose most typical form is that of a 
tloiiMc-ronvex or double-concave lens. 
The iHTinu ter is a circle and the sides 
range from considerably convex through 
plane to deeply concave. The diameter 
varies fmm 1 in. to 8 in., the thickness 
from one-fourth of an inch to 6 in., very 
rarely passing these limits; the two di- 
mensions have no definite relation to 
each other. Some specimens an* convex 
on one face and plane on the other; but 
when one 6ice if> concave the other is 
also. Of the latter form many have a 
secondary depresBion at the center; others 
have a perforation- which is sometimes 
enlarged tmtil the disk U'coines a r\\\\i. 
They are made principally of very bard 
rock', as (juart/., flint, ja^r, novaculite, 
quartzite. jiorphyry, syenite, and the like, 
tnough stone as 
soft as marble, 
sandstone, barit*". 
and even stt-atite 
was sometimes 
cbfjsen. No type 
of relics is more 

diiiicult to classify . _ _ , \ 
than these disks. t«i 
The name first given them, and by which 

tlieyarestill cominonl y known, is "chun- 
key stones," from the native name of the 
game plaved with analogous disks by 
southern Indians. T^nt the descriptiitn of 
the game, considen^d in conne<'tion with 
the great variation in size and material of 
the sjiecimens, shows that onlv a small 
percentage of them (rouid have 1xh.'Ii thus 
utilised. Culin believes that a limited 
nn]nl)er may l>e definitely n-jranlefl as 
chunkey stones. He recognizes three 
types: (1) perforated (least cxtmnum); (2) 
symmetrical, unperforated ; (3) asym- 
metrical, unperforatetl. A similar <liver- 
sity is observed in the stones u.setl in the 
analoffous Hawaiian game of maika (24th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1906). Prom the smooth, 
symmetrical, highly {Mjlishcil chunkey 
stone they merge by insensible grada- 
tions into mnllera, pestles, mortar?, pitted 
stones, polishingandgrinflintrstones, ham- 
mers, sinkers, club heads, and ornaments, 
for all of which purposes except the last 
they may have Ix'en use<l in some of 
their stages, so that no dividing line is 
possible. They present various styles 
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and degrees of finish. Manv retain their 
natural surface on both sides with the 
edge worked off by grinding or peckin^i 
the latter marks possibly residting from 
use as hamnui>. The sides may he 
ground down while the edge remains on- 
toticbed; or, when made from a thick 
pebble, tin lt>g may Ixs pecked and the 
edge ground. Home specimens which are 
ennrei y nnworked reqnira very close ez> 
amuuitioM to (listinpuish them fnan oth- 
erH whu$<e whole surface has been artifi- 
cially produced. It is poniblOt however, 
to ;i!r;ii;ire a large nuni^>er of spec'itiien.s 
Iroiij uiie. loi'ttlity in a regular eeries from 
a roughly chipped disk to a finished 
proiiuct of the hi^liest polish and j^yni- 
metrv. The tiiifnt t«{>ecimeDs, in greatest 
numbers, come from the states a. of the 
Ohio r., and from Arkan<<n8 eastward to 
the Atlantic. The territon' within a 
fadtus of 100 m. around Qiattaaoogai 
Tenn., and for about the same distance 
around Memphis, is especially rich in 
them. From s. e. Ohio to central Mis- 
sour! a considenihle niimljer has been 
found, though few of them are as well 
wrought as those fri)in the S. Rather 
rough ones occur along the Delaware r. 
Beyond the limits indicatetl the type 
practically disappears. I)is<oi(lal stones 
corresponding closely with eastern types, 
save that the faces are rarely concave, 
are found in the l*ueblo country and in 
the i^acific states. See Chunkey. 

Objects of the cUus here described are 
referred to bv tnnnerous authors, includ- 
ing Fowke 11 I An hieol. Hist Ohio, 1902, 
(2) in I3th K( i>. B. A. E., 1896; Jones, 
Anli«|. So. In. la., 1873; Moorehead. Pre- 
hist. impls., 1900; Squieraud Davis, An- 
cient Monuments, 1848: Rao, Archaeol. 
Coll. Nat. Mus., 1876; TNiruBton, Antiq. 
Tenn., 1897. (g. f.) 

Diseaie. See H'd/tlt. 

Diflhes. Ves-xels for tlie propamtinn and 
serving of foo<l and other purposes were 
manumctared by all Indian tribes. While 
their use rernptacles prewnbj^s a con- 
i!avity of circular, oval, or oblong outline, 
there is a great variety of sha^ie, decora- 
tion, etc., according to indivi.lnal t^iste 
or tribal custom, and a wiile range of 
material, as stone, shell, bone, ivury, 
hf>rn, rnwliiile. bark, wood, gonrd, pot- 
tery, and bithketry. 

The ves.'*el.'? for serving f<xxi were not 
used to hold individual portions, for the 
Indians ate in common; but the little 
dishes held salt and other condiments, 
small quantities of delicate foods, etc. 
The larger dishes contained preparations 
of corn or other soft vegetables, and the 
trays and platters were for game, bread, 
etc., or ror mixing or preparing food. 
In many cases the cookuiir jH>t lu ld the 
oommou mud, and portions were taken 



out by means of small dishes and ladles, 
in which they were cooled and eaten. 
Some dishes had special uses, as platters, 
mats, and trays for drying fruits, roa^tkug 
seeds, etc., and ae ceremonial bowls, Ims> 
kets, etc 

From archeological sites have been col- 
lected many exanii»leH of disheis. Sonu' 
made of soapstone were found in several 
Eastern and Southern states, and hi 
Wyoming an<l California. Vessels forine<l 
of seashells, cut principally from Biuy- 
<tm, and also from Caggis, Shwntm*, and 
Fifsr-!'i!<trl<i , were found in Oh'n, iTidianiL 
Illinois, Iowa, xVrkansas, Cieoi^ia, and 
Florida. Dishes of pottery come from 
ninny parts of the Ttnted States and SOme 
made of wood from Florida. 

The Indians In general used dishes of 
wcKxl, and even where pottery, lM.sketry, 
and bark were common, wooden ve8«t!la 
were made. Each region supplied suit- 
able woods. A pre<lil<'Ction for burl wood 
and knots was general. The majority of 
existing wtxxlen vessels were fashioned 
with iron tools, but l)efore metal was 
introduced they were excavated by means 
of fire and stone tools. Eskimo wooden 
dishes were sometimes cut from a single 
piei-e, but thev usually hatl a rim of Ijent 
wood fastened to the excavated bottom 
and were oval in shape. Those of the 
N. W. roast tribes were noxes of rectangu- 
lar shajK', widi scarfed aii<l bent sides 
attached to the liottom; but the Indians 
also had excavated dishes carved to rep> 
rewnt animal forms in great variety, and 
small bowls of horn occur. The Saiisban 
tribes made dishes of wood and horn 
which were elaborately carve<l. The 
northern Athapascans as a rule used 
dishes, platters, and trajrs of birch bark 
folded and fjewed. bnt arnon<rpnme trib<>s 
the dishes were like those of the Eskimo. 

TheChippewa had well-finished wooden 
dishes of rectangidar, tnal, or circular 
shape. The Irofpiois made excellent 
dishes, cups, Iwwls, etc., of burl wood, 
and sometmiPf furnished them witli han- 
dles. The Plains Indians also uok^l in 
preference burl or knot wood, and while 
as a rule their di.»<hes M ere simple in out- 
line and homely, some ^^pecimens yrem 
well cjirvetl and finisheil. The Virginia 
and other Southern Indians cut dishes, 
often of large size, from softwood; of these 
the Chen>kee and CluK-taw bowls and 
platters made of tupelo are noteworthy. 
The Ute made rude oval bowls with pro- 
jections at the ends, and oblong' jilatters 
and knot bowls with handles. The 
Painte used for dishes the carapace of the 
box turtle. The Pueblos, wlule relying 
mainly on pottery and basketry, had 
dishes^Tongnt from knots and monntain- 
sheei> horn. The Pima and Papavr<> niade 
obloug trays and shallow platters from 
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mcsquite wood. The liupa of K. Califor- 
nia cut laiye, flat trays from redwood. 
The tribes of the Santa Barbara region, 
California, inlaid wootlen ves!!^els with 
mothor-of-jjearl. 

Bark dignes were extensively used by 
tribes within the birch area ana to some 
extent by all the foret^t Indians. Tboee 
of the S. made Kreat use of gourds. 

The Poeblo Indiane employed pottery 
and to some extent ba-^ketry for dishes, 
and the same is true in a lesser d^ree of 
some of the Plains and Eastern tribes. 
Southweptem and Californian Indians 
made use of basketry almost exclusively. 
See Bark, Bcuk^f, Boidg^ ImpUmenl*, 
JPoUent, Recejif'iil,-^. Wmnhritrl:. 

Consult Ci(Kldar<l in I'niv. Cal. l*ubl., 
Am ArchaK)!. and Ethnol., i, no. 1, 1903; 
HohneH in LtHh Rep. B. A. E., 1903; 
Moore in Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 
x-xii, lS94-UK):i; Murdoeh iniltli Rep. B. 
A. E., 1892; Nelnon in 18tli Kep. B. A. E., 
1899; Niblack in Kep. Nat. Mus. 1888, 
1890; Swanton in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist, V, 1906; Tomer in 11th Hep. B. A. 
E., 1894. (w. H.) 

Difltancia. One of the villa^CH of the 
Opata. — UrdUcka in Am. Anthrop., vi, 

Ditiakana i Ditm'kti tm, ' Rowers ' ) . A Co- 
manche divi!>ion, the name of which was 
formerly Widyn ( 'awl'), baton thedeath 
of a i hiff hrnriiitr the !*anie name it wa« 
chaiige<l to Ditaakana. They were also 
popularly known as Yamparika, from 
their haOit of eatinj; yanipa root. They 
were estimated to nundjer in 1H<59, 
and 200 in 1872, but their present popu- 
lation Is unknown. as>the Comanche divi- 
sionnare not otliciallv nn-o^rnized. (j. m. ) 
DiUilttna.— MfM.noy in'nth lUi>. U. \. K., 1CM4. 
imm. EUituT»iw*t.— Ihid. (' iiortliernt P' ' i . Oui- 
jUM. — Biitolier and Lvciul(H'h«'r. MS, ("nninncho 
vocAb., B. A. E.. ].%! It-chit-a-bud-ah -Nt iRh- 
bon in Schoolcraft, Ind. Tr.. ii, I Js. ik'..' Jupei.— 
Bol. Soc. Mex.. v. 31H, 1K67. Lamp&racka.— 1{<>1- 
laert in Jour. Ethnol. 8oc. Lond., ii. \f^. 
LmpftrMk.— Latham in Tiani. Philol. Soc. Lond., 
use. T ■■■■■fiww.— BwadSlOb Noticiaa Nuevo 
Hex.. 8S. Vk9. iMt Ugim.— Butler in H. R. 
Doe.7«.»th(W..adNn.,6.1»l7. X^Satan.— 
Sebooleiaft. Ind. TribeR. i. 682. USl. lama. 
' i.— Maximilian, Trav.. 610. 1848. TupwrtM 
L— Alvord in Sen. Ex. Doe. 18, 40th 



Confr-, 3d f>ew.. 23, 1869 (misprint). TMMhats- 
kwoBM.— Ibid.. 36. Taekat KmuuL— McKualcer in 

Sen. Kx. Doc. 40, 40th Cong.. 3d sess.. 14, lHe9. 
Ted-Ghath-Kranaa.— Ibid. Tedduit-keniui.— Ibid. 
TitMkaaal.— Hoffman iu Pr«x\ Am.Thilns. Soc, 
XXIII. 300. 1886 ('the sewing jH^)le ). Tup«.— 
Domonccti. I>»'sert«, n. 21. 1860. ■Wl'dyu.— Mt»onev 
in 14th K. [. H. A. E.. 1044. 1896 Caul'). Wim- 
ni'wa.— IIi 'iTiiwin in I'roc. Am. l*hil»»<. S(H'., xxiil, 
300. ls»«. Y».ch»ke«iiM«.— ivtini-y In Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 186'.<. 101, 1870 jpmbably the mnie; Yampa- 
mka8al*4> given), xamhanck.— Kuxton. Life in 
Far West. -JH, \S4l. Tamparack.— Biirnet in 
Schoolcraft. Ithl Tribi-*, i, JXt. Yanpars- 
ka*.— renii. > in Ind. AIT. Kep. IWJ. 101. IsTO. 
Tamparrcki — Kt'aiie in Stanford. Compend , .'v|l. 
1878. Yampareekaa.— Hftzniin Ind. AtT. Rep. iHfi'.i. 
388. 1870. YamparicaaMay.r. .Mexico. Ii, IZt. 
1853. Yam'pan'ka.— HolTiiiaii in I'itm-. .Vm. 
PhllO!«. S<M'., xviii. 21*9. l.Wi cvampa eaters'). 
Tam-pa-M-oM.— Neigbbon in Ind. AH. Rep., 674, 



1848. Tampatfln.— ten Kate. Beiaen in K. Am., 
881, 188k T— na»iwa — Domenech, Det«erts, ii, 
n,UMft TaafiradL— Dmke, Bk. Inds., xii, 1848. 
Taiiawthlra — Battey, Advent., W, 1OT5. Tam- 
MrWMB^Leavenworth in H. R. Misc. Doc. 139, 
im CMg.. 9d seM., «. 1870. Taa pe-uo^xwa.— 
Butter In H. R. Doc. 78, 29tb Cong., 2d seas., 6, 
1847. TamBiriea.— Sen. Ex. Doe. O, 89th Cunar., 
l8tNC8fi.,4, 1866. Tam-pi-rin ■Ma.—Butler in H. R. 
Do<-. 76. 29lh Cong.. ^ am., 8. 1847. Ttoa.— 
M<x)ney in 14th Rep. B. A. B., 1044. 1886. Tm> 
ine.— Pimenlel. Cuadro DCKT., U, 847. 1865i. Ta- 
parehM.— Ibid. Ti-p4-i«a-U.— Batclitr and Lr- 
cndecher, Comanche MS. Tocab., B. A. 1867. 
Ta'pa-rv'xka — <iatHchet, MS. Tocab., B. A. B., 
1884. Tapparickoaa.— McKtuker in Sen. Kz. Doe. 
40. 40th (^ong., 8d mm.. 13. 1869. Tappulkaw— Al- 
vord in Sen. Kx. Doc. is, IUthOoilg.,8aM«.,8,U88. 
Diwi'll. See Bowl. 

Djahai-^itinai {DjapuV gitind'i, 'sea- 
ward Eaglee'). A division of the Kagle 
clan of the Haida. They congideretl 
themselves a j>art of the ditins of Skide- 
gate, being simplv those who lived far- 
thest outward down Skidet^te inlet, 
(^leen Charlottt- id.s., Brit. Col. They 
formed the main part of the £^le popu- 
lation at Nidknn and C. ^dl.--8wanton, 
Cont. Haida, 274, 

Dj'aaquig'it 'ena'i.— Boh». 6th Rep. N. W, Tribes 
CHn..2t-.. 1KK9: i bid., 12th Bepw.9iE^ 1886. XtfafwT 

gyiflnai'.-Ibid. 

Djahtti-blgabet-kegaval {Lja^nga*- 

xet qt-'fjmva-i, 'thoise bom on the waward 

side of Pebble town ' ) . A subdivision of 
the Illgahet-gitinai, of the Hudaof Queen 
Charlotte ids. , I? rit. CoL— Swanton, Cont 

Haida, 274, 1^»(),^). 

Sljahui-skwahladaffai (Djaxni^ ntjoa^hui- 
o'j'i-!. '(l<nMi-tlie-inTetSkwahlada«' ). A 
divii^ion ol tlio Kaven clan of the Haida. 
They were probably once a part of the 
Skwahladas who lived on the w. coaflt of 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., being 
distiniBTuished from them by the fact that 
they lived seaward (djc^ui) down Skide- 
pite inlet.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 269, 
lV»().'v 

Djaaqui »k uatradayi'i — Boaa, 5th Rep. N. W. 

Tri>>e- 'jn. is>^. Tilagwtagaatl adagai'.— • 

Ibid., 12th Kt'p., '.'6. 1^98. 

Djeatyedje (' long lake'). A former 

village of the Kansa on Kanf^ r., near 
Lawrence, Kan.'^. — Dorsev, Kant^a MS. 
v<.cah., B. A. E., 1882. 

IJjigoj^iga { J^ji'^JoyVga). A legendary 
Haida town of the Kasta-k^nwai ou Cop- 

giT bav, Moresby id.,QDeeaGiarlotte ids., 
rit. Col.-^wanton, Oont. Haida, 279, 

Djigua (Dft^gun). A le^ndary Haida 

fdwti on th«> N. nhore of Cuniphewa inlet, 
Quetm Cliarlotte ids., Brit, Col., whence 
the anoeetresB of the Pji^uaahl-lanas, K ai- 
ahl-Ianaf, Kona-kegawai, and Stawa.>j-hai- 
dagai is said to have come. — Swanton, 
Oont. Haida, 04, 1906. 

Djigaaahl-lanai ( Dji'gna aUa'nm*, 'DjT'- 
jriiatown j)eople'). Aprolninentdivi^^lon 
of the Ea);le clan of the Haida, so named 
from a letrendarj* town on the n. pide of 
Cumshewa iulet^ whence their aiicetitress, 
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who was also the aaeeetms of the Kai- 

ahMana>', K<>n:i-k(^Wfti,and Stau iu^-hai- 
dagai, is said to have come. They h ved in 
the town of Kloo. — Swanton, Cont Haida, 

27:;. I 

T»efoatl Una*.- Hi .as, 12th Rt-p. N. W. TnU'n 
Can..2r), lf*«tH. 

Djihuagiti {^DJi^u^gilj*, Ma^'t ilialect 
CkawagiB, 'always low water' ). A Haida 

town orui cn'ck just s. of Naikiiii, k. coivt 
o£ Urahain id., n. w. itrit. Col. Am it'iitly 
it belonf^ed to the Naikun-kegawai, but 
afterward to the ('hawaj;is-.«tiwtae. — 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 2S(), 190.5. 

DjiBhtangadiag. A Hupa villa|i^ at a 
beml ill Trinity r. at the extn-iiic s. end 
of Hupa valU v, Cal., Vk'Iow tlif uioutli of 
Tif»htanpitaii>; »T. (i-. k. <.. ) 

Diietaaad».— <Ju4l<lHrrI, Lifo and rtiltiin/ i>f Ihc 
Hiipa. 1-.M*K«. Pa-U»-oh.— Mt Kvu (1^)1) in n 
Ex. I><M-. 1, ("oiiv:., "-IK-C vt'>^«., I'.H, lK.;t Pftt- 
i»ch-oh.-Mcv<-r. Nach <l( in .•^ju riniiciiti >, 
Peht-tau-an - (Jil.li-. M< . H. .\. F... 1n.vj. Pepht- 
•oh.— <iilil.« 111 -< tiiM.l. rnit, Iiiil. TrilM'-, in, l.iV, 
1H.\3. Pet»awM>.— ^MKldarU, infn, IWXi (Yuruk 
HHini i Tuh-tan'-a-tM.— FoweiB In Ooot. N. A. 
EHiliol., III. 73, 1H77. 

Djot-hade {l>jiif nul. ', ' |)eople of Dju.s 
island'). .\ divininii 4if the ilajrie elan of 
the liuitla, living on an inland of the 
same name at the' entranee of Tfsiooskahli, 
Queen Charlotte id."., and cloj^ely relate*! 
to the Widja-gitunai, Tohlka-gitunai, and 
Chets-gitunai. They aft«*rwanl moved 
to the mouth of Miu«.«t't inlet. A hnuieh 
of the Kuna-lanas re<eive<l the name 
name. — Swanton, ( out. Ilaida, 27.'), IIM).'). 

Dsot haedrai'.— B<ia.s, I Jth Kt p. N. W. Tribt'S Can., 

Dockmaokie. A name of the nia[>le- 
leaved arrowwom! ( Mtmrmm acerifo- 
tium). The Indiana ii«<d this plant for 
external application iu tumors, etc. The 
terminal >i« suggests that the word came 
fmni tlifiii (ir><t to the Dntrli, and from 
thene Ut Euglish-speakere. According to 
Mim L. B. Cnamberlain (Am. Nat, xxxv, 

.S, VMM ], the Delaware- smoked ihi'jtht- 
mak. W. li. Cierarti (Ciard. and For., ix. 
262, 1S96) says it Is from a Mahican wora 
meaning 'it is coolinjr.' whicli would be 
related to the Chip]H;wa iakaiamaQtid^ ' it 
is cool.' A Delaware origin is however 
niore probalile. (a. F. C.) 

DoMtoe ('live where there are larjre 
fiallsof watiT ' ). A Huhdivision of Apache 

under chiefs Chiquito and Di8alin in 187.5. 
l>oai-t»'-«.— White, Apache Names of Irid. Tril»e««, 

W.<.. H. A. E. 

Dog. A former divinion of th»* Foxes. 

Dog. See Mont/ Jlnrfef. 

Dog Creek. A Shuswap villaj£e or Ijantl 
on upfM>r Fraser r. Im>1ow the mouth of 
Chilootinr., Brit. Col. Pop. 14 in 1904.— 
Can. Tnd. Aff. 19(>4, pt. 2, 72, liKM. 

Dogachamua. .\ name for Comti* cir- 
cinatn. v\Uh\ by (ierard (Ganl. and For., 
IX, 2H.S, 1896). who Mates that it is a t or- 
ruption of damaganatUncatno$i, ' pi]>e- 



stem hash,' in the Penobscot dialect of 

Algon<]uian. The word is al^o H|>eUed 
dogackerme. (a. v. c.) 

Bogakaiaak. See Dodtmadnt. 

Dogi. Mcntioneil by Ix^lerer ( Dis^-ov., 
2, lt>72) as a people who inhabited the 
piedmont region of Virginia before the 
appearance of the hi.«toric trilu's in that 
H'ctioii. They were e.\tinet at the time 
of his journey in 1()70. Apparently dis- 
tinct from the D<M>(! (Nanttooke). 

Tacd.— Lederer. op. « it. 

Do-gittinai (I)i'*-rjit.iiia'-i, '(Jitans of 
the west coast ' ) . A di vision of tiie Eagle 
clan of the Haida. They are sud to have 
branclicd off from the Mamun-^itunai, 
and, as the name implies, their towns 
and campinj; places were on the w. coast 
of i}\u-i'u Charlotte id., Brit. Col. — Swan- 
ton, Cont. ilaida, 275, 1905. 

Tdryit'iaai'.— Boas, ISth Kep. N. W. Tribe* Can.. 

i.'-J, tnys. 

Dogt. A band or a secret order of the 
Hidatsit.— Culberlson in Smithson. Rep. 

1850, 143, IS.*)!. 

Dogt. 8ee DomcMlmivm. 

Dog Soldiers. S<'c Mxlifnry sor'ulint. 

Dogaenea. A triU* or divi.^'ion of u tril>e 
met hy Cal)eza de Vat^ about 1527, when 
they wen- livini: on the mainlatul near 
the coast, prol>ably in the vicinity of 8au 
Antonio Iwy, Tex." The region wi|0 pn>b> 
ably <wcupie<l by Karankawan people, 
but the (lata are too meager to determine 
the ethnic relations of the I>o);uene.«. 
Si>e GatHchet, Karankawa Inds., 40, 1891. 

Afuenca.— €abc«ideVara ( 1555), Bandelier tran^., 
1211. 1M>5. Deafuanea,— {bid..79. D«fa«ii«a.— Iliid., 
123. Dofuenea.— Catn-za do Vara, Smith tnuia., 
137. 1K71. OniffuaaM.— Ibid., 56. ed. 1851. 

Dohaaaa ( /)oMVin, ' little bluff' ; akw 
/Wi. />oA(}/,, ' bluff'). The hereditary 
name of a line of chiefs of the Kiowa for 
nearly a centnry. It has been home hy 
at least four memlK'rs of the family, viz: 
(1) The first of whom there is remem- 
brance was originally called IM-do'gAM 
or Pa.loVi, ' White-face.l-lmffalo-bull,' 
and this name was afterward changed 
to DohA or Dohiite. He was a promi- 
nciif rlii. f. (2) His .«on was oriirinally 
calle«l A'anoii'te (a word of doubtful 
etymology), and afterward took his 
father's name of Dohate, which was 
changtHl to Dohiisiin, ' Little Dohate,' or 
* Little-bluff,' for distinction. H. h,- 
came a ^rreat chief, ruling over the w hole 
tribe from 18ii3 until his death on Cimar- 
ron r. in 1866, since which time no one 
hjuj had unquef tiontHl nllejjiance in the 
tribe. His portrait was painte<l in 18.'i4 
by Catlin, who calls him Teh-toot-^ah, 
and his name ap|)ear8 in the treaty of 
18:{7 as " To-ho-sa, the Top of the Moun- 
tain." (3) His son, whose widow is An- 
kimii, inheritetl his father's name, Do- 
hdsiin. He was also a distinguished 
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warrior, and died about 1894. Uia Hcalp 
shirt and war^bonnet case are in Che Na- 

lioiial Miisenm. (4) Tlie rn-plit^w of the 
great Duhuiiuu 11 and eoui^in of the last 
mentioned (3) was also called Doh<(^n, 
and always wore a silver cross with tlu- 
name " Tuhasan " en>?nive<l upon it. lie 
was the author of the Seott (-aleiular and 
died in 1K92. Sfntrtly In'fore his deatli 
he chan^eil his name to I>:inp:i'', 'sh<>ul- 
der-l)lade,' from </<}», 'shi>nliler' (?)* 
leaviiiu' only Ankiina'.-- husband (3) to 
bear the here<litjiry name, which is now 
extinct DohaKan II, the greatent chief 
in the history of the Kiuwa tribe, in 1833 
succeeded A date, who ha<l been de- 
pose<i for having alloweil his people to, 
oe surprised and maaaacred by the Oe«^ 
in tJiat year. It was chiefly throuirh his 
influence that |>eAce was made l>etween 
the Kiowa and Osage after the massacre 
referred to, whieh has never been 
broken. In 1862, when the Cheyenne, 
AraiJttho, Comanche, Kiowa, and Kiowa 
Apache were assembled on Arkansas r. 
to receive annuities, tlie agent threat- 
ened them with puni.shnient if they di<l 
not cea«*e their raids. Dohasan listened 
in |M'rf<-('t silent^ t<> the end, when he 
Hprangto his feet, and calling the atten- 
tion Of the agent to the hundreds of tipis 
in the valley below, replitnl in a charac- 
teriftic spwHrh: "The wlnte chief is a 
fo«»l. He is a coward. His heart is 
small— not lai:ger than a pebble stone. 
His men are not stroag^too few to con> 
tend against ray warriors. They are 
women. There are three chiefs — the 
white chief, the Ifipanish chief, and my- 
wlf. The Snanisli cliief and myself an- 
men. We ao l>ad toward each other 
sometimes — stealinfr horses and taking 
scalps — but we do not get mad and act 
the fcKil. The white chief is a child, and, 
like a child, get«i mad <|niek. When my 
young men, to keep their women and 
children from starving, take from the 
white man jiassing through our country, 
kilUng and driving away our buffalo, a 
cup of sugar or t^offee, the white chief is 
angry and threatenf to send his soldiers. 
I have looked for them a long time, but 
they have not come. He is a coward. 
His heart is a woman's. I have spoken. 
Tell the great chief what 1 have said." 
In addition to the treaty of 1837 Dohasan 
was a\m a signer of the treatv of Ft 
Atkinson, Ind. T., Julv 27, and that 
of Oct. 18, 1865, on Little .Arkansas r., 
Kansas. See Moon^ in 17th Rep. B. A. 
pt. 1, 1898. 
BoldaBaBd. A Chi p^wa band, so named 
from their chief, residing on a reserva- 
tion of 30,:i00 acres at the hea4i of Fn tich 
r., where it leaves L. Nipissing, Ontnno. 
They have a larvre admixture of Fn-ndi 
blood, are Kuman (JathuUcs, and obtain 



a livehhuod by hunting and fishing and 
by working in adjacent lumber camps. 
The band nmnbered 62 in 1884 and 7S in 

ItKM. (J. .M.) 

Dolls. Dolls were coinmon among all 
the American tril)ef. They were fashiojic*! 
from stone, w(mk1, clay, skin, dougli, 
oomcohe, plants, and rags. Those u.si'd 
merelv as playthitig*^ wen* frequently 
elalx»rately «ire,s}ied by the mother in ac- 
conlanoe with tribid costumes, lluinaii 
hair wa.s sometimes fastened to the head 
and arranged in the tribal style, the face 
was painted, the eyel>rows were marked, 
and tattoo lines were indicated. Uibrets 
of bone or shell were put in place among 
the tribes which use<l thetse objects, and 
the doll was further adorned with ear- 
rings, bracelets, and necklaces. The Es- 
kimo father carved the smalllMtneorivory 
dulls more or le»>s elaborately, and made 
them stand upright, to 
the great delight of the ^ 
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children. Amongthe.se i>tH>ple there was 
a festival in whidi snmll tignres or dolls 
were ustnl to represent the dead, at w hich 
time the j)eople prepared and partook of 
focMl in their presence in memory of the 
time when those represented were living. 
The corncob an<l rag dolls were usually 
of tlie child's own manufacture. Those 
made of dough were used in a social cere- 
mony among the Iroqnois. Dolls were 
provided with cradles, clothing, tonts, and 
vessels and utensils of clay. 

In the 8. W. and the extreme N. little 
figures were made for ceremonit "-' in which 
mythic ancej^tors or dead relatives were 
remembered. Travelers have .H)metime8 
mistaken these figures for idols. Among 
the Hopi the.se little tigures are of s<>ft 
Cottonwood, cut an«l painted as to indi- 
cate in miniature the elaborate head- 
dress, decorated face, body, and clothing 
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of those who represent karhinas, or im- 
personations of ancestral "breath bodies" 
or spirits of men. These dolls are not 
worshipped, but are made by the priests 
in tiieir kivas during tlu* tirvat t*\mu\i 
oeremonieH as presents 
for the little fdrls, to 
whom thry arr pn-st'nted 
on the uiurning of the 
last day of the festival 
iiH-ii j'crsoiiiit'mjr kachi- 
im.s (iM'wkes). In this 
way tlu' young become 
faniuliar with the com- 
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plicatvd aud symbolic nia^ks, uruameuts, 
and garments worn during tribal and 
religions rcn'monies. See AmtuemenUt 

Child lijf, (I'niiif!*. 

Consult Dorsfv an<i Voth in Field 
Colnnil). Mils, rnhl., ofi an. I »;»;■. F»'\\ k»'< 
in 17th, imh, and '2lnt lii'i^s. B. A. K., 
and Intemat. Archiv. Kthnog., vii, ISiM; 
Mooney in I7th Rep. B. A. K., 1898; Nel- 
son in 18th Rep. B. A. K.. Turner 
in 11th Hep. I?. A. K.. ls!>4. ( c. v.) 

Dolores (contracted from Suau. Xuetira 
Srflom de log DohreB^ *Our Latlv of 8or- 
rows' i. A mission establisluMl atnong 
the rima by Father Kino in 1687, just 
above Cncarpe on the headwaters of the 
W. branch oi t\\r \{\n Snnora. in n. w. 
Bonora, Mexico. According to N'entqjas 
it had 2 visitas (probably llemedios and 
Cocoepeni) in 1721. Pop. 29 in 1730. 
IMofM.— MntiK'f (1099) In Bancroft. Ariz, and N. 
Mex., 9612, ISKtf. Loa Dolorea.— Orozco y Berra, 
Qcog.. 847, \>*t'A. HuMtra 8«aora it 1m Soloret.— 
Kino(10»l) in I)f>c. Hi-i M. X., iih •■ . I. -Ms \<<ik 

Dolores. A Spani.>^li Francihcun niis.>-ion 
estabiishctl in California within the site 
of the city of San Francisco on Oct. 9, 
1776. When (Jov. Portola, in searching 
for Monterey, caiin- to the bay of San 
Francisaj, that had remained hidden to 
all previous explorers, Father Junipero 
.*^erra re<:ar«ied it trn a miraenlous di-cov- 
ery, for the visitador-general iu naming 
the millions to be established at the 
liaveiis of tiM ast bad said to the mis- 
sion pruiideut, who was disappointed be- 



••ause tiie name of the founder of the 
order wa« (Hnitte<l, that if St Francis de- 
siretl a mission he must show his port. 
The missionaries impatiently Itrttokea the 
olx^tacles that delave<| planting a mission 
at the Dort that their natron saint bad 
revcAlea. The site was tieside the lagooo 
of Nnes^tra S<M~iora «le los Oolori*?*, hence 
the mission of San Francisco de Aseisi 
came to be known as Dolores mission. 
There were no natives present \\ lien the 
misf'ion wa.s oiiene<l. The inhabitant*, 
the Koinonan, nad been driven from the 
IK*nin.«nla by a hostile tril»e whit Imrned 
their rancheriats and killed all who did not 
eK-ajHs on rafts. When the fugitives re- 
tnrne<l to find their honieoccnf>ied by the 
Sjianiardn tliev were dispfised to contend 
for il.>^ jM>s>4eHsion. In thelirst fiL'ht thesol- 
diers nred in the air, in the ne.xl they hhut 
a native, upon whi(*h the Ha\ a^t>s l>egged 
for peace, but Hei when theSi>amards re- 
leased after a whipping those thatthey had 
captureil, and were not seen again until 
spring. The mis.-ionaries grailiially won 
their coulidence after they returned and in 
Octoberbapticed 1 7 adnlts. At the end of 
r> years there were 21 'ii-unvert.s, and in 1 7W 
they numbered 720. The neophytes when 
harshly treated conld escape easily by 
water, and after 2S<) ha<l run away and 
the soldiers w ere nnal»le tostay theeXfxlus 
the head missionary sent out a party of 
15('hrit!tian Indians, of whom Tweres^lain 
by the Cuchillones. A priest, Father 
Fernandez, brought charges against the 
nii.'jsionary fathers, and (<<>\. lioriea de- 
manded that they reform their treat- 
ment — lon^ tasks, scant rations, andcTOel 
punishmeiits.evidenciHl by 2UU escapes and 
as many deaths within a vear. Although 
Father Lasnen, the mission president, 
promised and endeavored to remedy the 
alleged evils, the Indians continued to 
rnn away, and the missionaries, in 17i»7, 
sent out another p&rtv of neophytes to 

ether in the lost flock, bnt the former 
irely escaped the fate of the prei-eiling 
party. The Sadan iuirlH>rtHl the fugitives 
and threatened to kill the mission In- 
dians if they contirnied to work an<l the 
soldier?' if tiiey interfered. Thegovernol 
sent a deta<'liment of troops to poniab 
tbein. and in the fi^dit 2 sohliers were 
wonnded ami 7 natives killed. The 
Cncbian were also attacked and the sol- 
diers retumeil with s.i of the fugitive 
Christians. During the de«a<le 1,213 na- 
tives were Impti/ed and l,0.'il lnirie<l, an«l 
at the end of the I8th century the neo- 
phvtc |M)pn1at3on was 644. The cattle 
liad iIl(■^•a^e.l to S.L'tX) head, and the 
crop in 18UU was 4,100 bushels, half of it 
wheat. The land about the mission was 
sterile, and llclds 12 in. distant wen* 
planted. The neophytes lirst dwelt in 
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rude huts ol willow poles «nU tule, bat 
between 1703 snd 1798 adobe hotues were 

Iniilt f«»r eviTv family ami tlu' that< !u'«l 
roofs of the church auid lUMsion buiUlinss 
were rephioed with tiles. On looms maoe 
by th«" IrxlianH wi>oU-n cloth was jin wliit f<l 
in qwwtiUtftf suttident to clothe the con* 
v«rt8 and blankets were woven for the 
prt^idi'i Tri 17W the tnannfactiire of 
coarse ixjttery waa b^un. In 1 H2U the neo- 
phyte population was 022, but the mor- 
tality (*«)ntiiuitHl tt» hf }rrt}att'r than in any 
<ither niiiisiou. In Ih^ the ixtpulatiim 
waa 219. The sheep fell off to one-fifth 
of the fonner number an<l only a third 
aa umch gniin waM pnxUiceii aa in IHIU. 
The decline was <lue to theilivision of the 
mission when San Rafa< ! wan fotintUHl in 
a healthier locatiuu in 1H17 and San 
Francisco Solano in While the 

baptisms were exre«'<le<l <iiily at San J< »♦*'•, 
there were 2,100 deaths ai San Francisco 
JX>lore8 and San Rafael, whither half the 
neophytes were remove<l, in the 10 yeara 
endmgwith 1820. Solano, founde<i'with 
the intention of transferring the entire 
mission, received half the neophytes of 
the parent mission, but returned a nert 
when it waa count itut«*d an inde|H'n<lent 
establishment. The buildings fell into 
mln, except the chnrch, which is still 
standing; as jtart <if tin- Dolores niiw^ion 
church of San Fniucis(x>. The number 
of neophytes fell to 204 in 1832, and in 
1X40 thvrr wt rc S'.t at 8an Matro and 
about 50 t^:attered aboot the dit^trict. 
The civilian administrator found little 
raoperty in 1s:m arul hooii none wiu^ left, 
llie neophytes received notliing; they 
were never organised in a pueblo, bn't 
were a{)portione<l amon^r the wfflers and 
held in servitude agaiuat their will. In 
1843 the last remnant, 8 aged starveling, 
appeah*^! to the < J(»vernnient for help. 

The tribejH that came tirst under the in- 
fluence of the Dolores mission were the 
Ahwaste, Altahmo, rUhon, Rotnonan, 
ami Tulomo, all sjH'aking the same lan- 
gtiage, the C'ostanoan, di*l some other 
triljes, not so numerous, that live<l on or 
near the thickly peopleii shores of San 
Francisco ba^. Tney sulwiHtetl by hunt- 
ing and^fishing. Both sexes often wore 
their hair shon, having the custom of cut- 
ting it when afflicted by sorrow or nusfor- 
tune. Those of the s. allowed their hair 
to grow and wore the long carefully 
dressed braids adornid with In'ad.s and 
trinkets wound about the bead like a tur- 
ban. The medicine-men, through their 

incantat ionis. pretended fo In* able to bring 
fishaswellas to cure the sick. Of the blub- 
ber of stnmdet! whalcw and of seals they 
were (>xtreTnely fond, and they ate nnt«, 
l>erries, and canias bulbs, and made bread 
of seeds and acorns. The people who came 
to the mission from the opposite shore of 



the bay and the estuary were of lighter 
hne and more oorpnlent than the coast 

Indians. The men went nake<l, coating 
themselves with uiud on cold mornings; 
the women wore an apron of sedge or 
nish«*s reaching lK'forean<l iK-hind to the 
knees and a cloak of the same material 
over their shoalden. People are said to 
have marrie<l antl parted without cere- 
mony, mothers taking their children with 
them, and men often took whole fiamiUes 
• if .-^isters for their wives. These Indians 
burne»i their dea<l. 

The following li>t of rancherias and 
tribes from which the ini.s^iun drew it.« 
neunhytes is a<lapted from those recorded 
in tne'parish Utoks (Taylor in Gal. Fa> 
mer, Oct. Is, IMU): 

AI>mo<-tac, Aenagi.", Acyuin, Aleta, Al- 
tahmo, Aluenchi, Aniutaja, Anamaa, An- 
amon, Ancbin, Araniay. .\ssunta, Atarpe, 
Ca<"lianegtac, Caprup, Cara-xt an, ('azoiK>, 
Chagunte, ChaniKtac,t'bapn>.'tac,('lia\ en, 
Chipiwlin, Chipietac, C'hiputca, Chuchic- 
tac, ('hup< an,('hunnutce, Chut<;hin, Chy- 
naii, Conoj), Klarroyde, Flunmuda, (iam- 
ehines, <ienau, Guanlen, Guloismistac, 
Haiehis, Horocroc, Huimen, Hunctu, 
Itaes, .I«M|uixara, .)oH<|uigard, Juniamuc, 
Juris, Lamsim, Libantone, Livangebra, 
Livangelva, Lnianeglna, Luidneg, Maori- 
nuiu, Malvaitac, Mitline, MuingiM-, Naig, 
^laique, Napa, Olestura, Umpivromo, Oto- 
acte, Otnrbe, Onsint, Hitnetac, Petaituna, 
rro<|ueu, I'nictaca, Pruristac, Puiclum, 
Purutea, Tuyeune, Quet, Hadaues, tia- 
gcmte, Saraise, Sarantac, Satumuo, Sat- 
nrauino. Sicca, Sipantnn, Sii>li(bi<juin, 
Siacastac, Sitintajea, Sitlintaj, Sittintac, 
Ssalayme, Ssichitca, ^^pudca, Seiti, 
S.xogen'ate, Ssupichum, Sulx-hiam, Su- 
cbui, Suiicba<jUe, Talcan, Tainalo, Tat- 
quinte, TiiMigtac, Tiinsin, Titivii, Toro>»e, 
Totola, Tubisuste. 'I'nca, Tuiiuic, Tu- 
puinte, Tuzsint, ('( hium, I rebure, I's- 
sete, Vagerj)e, Vectaea, Viicmui, Yacomui, 
Zotidoini, /m-igin. The names of the 
tril)eH \vbi» h furnished the early converts 
were Ahwaste. Bollxme, Chiguau, C'uchil- 
lones, Chuscan, Cot**jen, J unatca, Karkin, 
Khulpuni, Olemos, Olhon, Olmolococ, 
r)li»en, (iuemelentus, Quirc^lee, Saclan, 
Balzon (Buisun), Sanchinee, Sanooo, 
Sichit«n, Uchium, r<|uitinac. 

See HitUdI, Hist. C al., LS«.V{»7; Ban- 
croft, Hist. Cat, 1886-90; Palou, Life of 
Serra, 102, 1884. 

Domestication. The Indian learntnl a 
great deal from and was helped in his 
efforts by the actions of animals in their 
wild state. The fH'riod of doniestif^ation 
began when be held them in capti>ity for 
the gratification of his desires or they be- 
came attache*! to hitn for muttial benefit. 
In this prowss there are i^radations: 

1. Commensalism l)e^ins when food 
is left for serviceable animals to devour, 
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SO that these mav give notice of danger 
or advantaire. The coyote is said to re- 
veal the pri'M iK f i)f tm> iTuniritnin lion. 
Small uninials ure tolerated for their 
skinn and fit>Hh. Plants would be sown 
to attract sucIj rreatiire« as l>eeH, and 
tatne animals would be regularly fe<l at 
later uta^^eH. 

'2. Confinement is reprefente*! by stioh 
activities aa keening R»h iuid other a(]uatic 
aninialH in ponag; taging birds and carry- 
ing off their young, gallinac«M»uHfowl lairt; 
tyin>f n{> (inirs or muzzling them; cor- 
nilliiiL' rniiiinant**, and hobbling or teth- 
ering wild hun^ea ao aa to have them near, 
keep them away from their enemlefi, or 
fatten them for eating. Tlit- abori^'iiics 
had no ditticulty in breeding some aui- 
male in confinement, bnt few wild blrda 
will thn> propagate, ami the Iivlians ronld 
obtain tliose to tauu! only l)y robbing 
nej^ta. |ji\v8on says of the Congaree of 
North Carolina that "they take .-torkn 
ami cranes before they can liy and hreed 
thciti ail tame and familiar aadung^hill 
fowlf." 

3. Keeping animals for their sen'ice or 
procluce, as dogs for retrieving game or 
caU^hing ti.sh, hawlu) for killing birds; 
various creatures for their fleece, hides, 
feathers, flesh, milk, etc., and taming 
them for anuiHement and lor ceremonial 
or other purposes, were a later develop* 
metit. Kojjrer WilliaiiiM nays the Narra- 

Enset Indians of Khode Island kept lame 
wka about their cabhta to frighten amall 
birds from tlie fifl<]s. 

4. Actually )»reaking them to work, 
training <l<><:y. liorj^-.«. and cattle for pack- 
ing, Hle<lding, hauling tnuois, and, later, 
for riding, constituttw complete domesti- 
oation. 

In pre-Columbian time- tlie <lot: wa.^ 
the most [>erfectly HulKlued auimal ul 
the North Americiins, as much so as the 
llama in w. South .America. But other 
8|)ecies of manunals, as well as birds, were 
in diffen'Ut degrees rendered tractable. 
After the coming of the whites the meth- 
ods of domesticating animals were per* 
fcrted, and their uses multiplicil. More- 
over, horw's, sheep^ cattle, donkeys, hogs, 
and poultry were added to the list, and 
these profoiinilly iiioditieil tlie Tiuannew 
and cu.^toinsot many Indian trittes. 

Dome!*tication of animals increa.>*<Hl the 
foo<l supjily, furnished iM ts for oM and 
young, aide<l in raising the IniUua above 
thephine of low savagery, helpeil him to 
go ji'wmt, nnil(i[)lieil !m< wtntM, furiushed 
a standard of property aud a medium of 
excbaiige, took the loa<l from the back 
of women, and provided more abun<lant 
material for economic, artistic, and cere- 
monial pur|>oseH. 

Domestication had a di^erent develo(>- 
ment in each <»ilture area. In the Arctic 



region the dog was preeminent; it was 
reared with unremitting can», the women 

often •■iii'!Jin^ the ptippies; all it,'J life it 
was trained Ut the sletl. As the <lopj w ero 
never perfectly tamed, it was no easy task 
to drive a team of them; yet by the ai<l 
of <logH aiul sleds, in combination with 
umiaks, the whole i>olar area of America 
was exploited by the Eskimo, who found 
these an e.vcellent means of rapid transit 
from Asia to the Atlantic. In recent years 
the successful introduction of the reindeer 
among the Alaskan tril)e8 has proved a 
l)le,«siiig. The Mackenzie- Yukon district 
is a canoe couutrVf and domestication of 
the dog was not vlgoroualy prosecuted 
until the Hudson's Hay Company gave 
the stinmlua. But southward, among the 
Algonquian and Siouan tribes of the f^reat 
lakes and f lie y.lains, this animal attained 
its Ijest «is a hunter and a bea«t of burden 
and traction. It was also reared for food 
and f«>r ceretnoiiial ptirpo<!es. Not more 
than 50 pounds could be borne by one 
dog, bttttwice that amount coidd l>e moved 
on a travois. TIjC coming' of the horse 
(q. V. ) to the gri at plains was a bo«.»n to the 
Indian tril)e8,all of which at once adopted 
thenewinstrament of travel and transpor- 
tation. The h(»rse was ap«itheosize<l; it 
l)ecame a standard of value, and fostered 
a greater diversity of occupations. But 
the more primitive methods of domestio 
cation were f^till practi.'^ed throughout 
t he middle region. In the n. Facitic area 
dogs were trained to hunt; but here and 
(dsew here th\f n=e of thecloprwa.<J don' 1 1. 
le^rntHl from the whites. Morice w iit>e» 
of the Athapascan tribes of the interior 
of British (*olumbia: "Owing to the seuii- 
seilentary state of those Indians and the 
character of their i-ountry, only the dog 
was ever domesti<'ated among them in 
the common sense of the word. This 
had a sort of wolfish aspect, and was 
small, with pointed, erect earf>, and nni- 
formly gray, circumstiinces which would 
seem to imply thatthe<lome8ticating proc- 
ess had remained incomplete. The flesh 
of those wolf dogs was relished bv the em- 
)loye«*s oftheNorth western a n d 1 1 u d so n ' h 
i&y companies, who did notgenerally eat 
ilmt of thwe of Enmpean descent In a 
)roader sens««, tho-,. aborigines also oc- 
<-asional]y domesticated and liave con- 
timied to domesticate other animals, such 
as black benrv, titariimfs-, foxes, etc., which 
they took w ht-n voting and kept as i>ets, 
tie<f u|) to the tent |M)et or free. 8uch 
aniruals, as longas they remained in astate 
oi subjection, wereconsidere<l an members 
of the family and regarde<I as d<^, though 
often cjdled by the endearing names 
of 'sons,' 'daughters.' 'grandsons,' etc. 
IJirds were never caged, but might be seen 
at times hobbling about with the tipeof 
their wiugs cut." 
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In the California-Oregon area l)ird8 of 
gay plumage were oa^ed, plucked, and 
tlicn sot fr^H*. On Santa CHtalina id. ]nnh 
callwl lar><e crowri by the StHmianlH were 
kept and won>hippe<l, recaliing B<jf?cana's 
Htory of the Shonhonean ivmtlor cult on 
the adjacent ('alifornia coa*it. In the 
8. VV., the desert area, the whole devel- 
opment of domestication i? t*een. The 
ooynte wan allowed to fetnl alK)at the 
canipt*. The Querecho ( Va<|uen) Apache) 
of Coronado in 1541 had a great numlter 
of large dop* whidithey obliged to carry 
theirbaggage when they moved fn nn place 
to place (see rmra><). Souieot'the Pueblo 
tribra pnictiaed fUm the caging of eagle.a, 
the rearinL' of f nrkoy.*, nnrl, nince the com- 
ing of tlie Spaniards, the lierding of nheep, 
goata, burroe, and horecti. (o. t. m. ) 

Donaoona. A Huron chief foiuid b^' 
JacquesCartier, in 1535, residing with hm 
peopleat the junction of St Cmix and 8t 
Lawrence r8., Canada. Mt!i<inu'li Cartii-r 
wa.s well received and kind I v treated by 
this chief, he managed, partly bystrata- 

E»ni an<l partly by force, to tv>nvey the 
iter aboard his ve»*el and carry him to 
Fiance wli. Tr lie soon died. (c. t.) 

Donally'B Town. A (Creek?) f>«"ttU nient 
mentioned in 1 7i>3 a.s situated on Flint r., 
6a.— Melton in Am. State Aipera, Ind. 
Aff., II. 372, 18,32. 

Dooesedoow© ('plover.' — Hewitt). A 
clan of the Iroquois. 

Aaeo.— FYenoh wriUT (16fi6) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hint., IX, 47, Doo-«M-doo-w<.— Morgan, 

I>'«Kti«' Irn.^.. Ifi, IHTtl (i^eiiwn form). NiooMk— 
Frni. li \s rii. r ;lt.«Jtl|. op. rit. Ti-wU-tl-wte.— 
iicwUl, iofn, IMi (TuMoirora uame). 

Doadaii-laagai ( Do-$Lfim-lnaga'-i, 'west- 

coaHt rear-town peopU-M. A local suh- 
division of the Htlenga-lanas, one of the 
larger Haida divisions on the Raven 
side, who livetl on the x. w. coast of 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. A Kiuall 
section of them wa.s called Kaiihl- 

lanM.— Swanton, Cont. Huida, 271, 1905. 
Si Bladi.— Harrison in I>rn«'. and Tniii!<. Ruv. 
8oc. Can.. 2d ■,, II. sec. 2. VU. TSatlBafti- 
aagal'.— Roan, 12th Kep. N. W. Trities Can.. 22. 

Dotame. A tribe of w hich Ix'win and 
Clark learned from Indian inforniautn. 
They were said to epeak the Comanche 
languau'e and l») number 30 warriors, or 
120 souls, in 10 lodges. No tradern had 
been among them; they trafticked UHually 
with the Ankara, were hostile toward 
the i*ioiix, l)ut friendly with the Mandan, 
the Arikara, and with tiietr neigiibora. 
From the use of the name in connection 
with Cataka (Kiowa .\par!u ) and N'e- 
raou^in (Comaiiche)^ tlie Dotame are 
eeemingl V identifiable with the Kiowa. 

SeUme.-lNsbttr. New Tniv.. 26. M12. ])o*ta na.— 
OriK. Joiir. LQWisand Clark, VI. 102. IWO. Da-ta- 
aia.-Ibid. 

Dotehetonna. An unidentitie<l Texan 
tribe allied to the Caddo in 1687 ( Jootel 



in Maiigry, D^, lu, 409, 1878). The 
ending suggests atnnc, <nme, the Athoi- 

pa.^can term for 'people,' and henoe a 
pos-iible Apache connection. 

Dotlo. A Koyukukhotana village on 
Koyukuk r., Ala.ska; j»op. 12 in 1885. 

DdUUtftat.— Allen. K«>p. on .\)u!<lca, 140, 1K87. 

Dotnskuatl {l)u'(.'Ai>k!AxL, 'tlio^-c who 
left the west coaat'). A aubdivi&ion of 
the iSagua-lanas, a tliviaion of fhe Kagle 
clan r.f the llaida. The name fH-em^ to 
in»ply that they formerly lived on the w. 
coa.«tof Queen' Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., 
but in lii-torical times they were in the 
town of Ivung, in Naden harlx)r, with 
the other Sagua-lanas.— Swantoo, Cont 
Haitla, 275, I}KI5. 

Doaghnat itones. See Pfrjuratcrf Mone*. 

Doaglai. The local name for a i hIv of 
Lower Lillooet between LilhKietuad llar- 
rison lakes, Brit Col.; pop. 7(» in 1904. — 
Can. Ind. Aff 1904, pt. ii, 74, ltK)5. 

Ooostioai. A tribe, formerly living on 
Red r. of Lonisiana, that from its proxim- 
ity to the NatchitoclicH and the Yatai^i was 
probably kindred thereto and belonged 
to the Cteddo confederacy. The ix'ople 
are mentioned hv .loiitel, in ir»H7, as al- 
lies of the Kadohadacho. Penicaut, in 
1712, met them with a {larty of Natcbi- 
tochef, iukI remarks tliat for tlit' 5 years 

{)revioU8 they liad lit'cn con.wtnntly wan- 
lering, and livint? by thediaf^e i >iar<iry, 
Dec, V, 488). Their warriors at that 
time nuinl>ere<i about 200. The cau.se of 
the atmndonment of their village is un- 
known, but when in 1714 tliey accepted 
the invitation of St Denys to .settle near 
the NaU'hitoches, and seetl wa.s given 
them, they seem to have returned to 
their agricultural and village life. In 
1711' l.a Ilarpe speaks (tf them as inna- 
bering 150 and dwelling on an island in 
Red r. not far distant from the French' 
post amon? the Natchitt In- If any 
survive thevare merged with the kindred 
Cuddt) in (Alahoina. (a. c. f.) 

Doueadonqua — JoiUel (1G87) in Manfrv, I)tV.. ui, 
409, IW. DoottiAny.— Pt^nuant (17IJ), H»i«l., v, 
4.«. 18JCJ. DouBtionia— P^niiant (17l3)in Fn-nch, 
lli^t Coll. I.a..n. ».. 1,117, IStia 

Drnprging-canoo (translation of Ids In- 
diaa iiaiue, Tsiyu-gunsfnl; know n also as 
Cheucun.sene and Kunnesee). \ promi- 
nent leader of th<we Cherok<*e who were 
hostile to the Americans during the 
Itevohitionary war. He moved with his 
party to the eite of ChickamaujBn, where 
ne continned to harass the Tenneasee 
settlements until 1782, when theChicka- 
mauga towna were broken up. His peo- 
ple then moved forther down the nver 
and estahlifihe*! the "five lower towns," 
but these al.«rj were dest royti I in 1 794. In 
ftccoonts of the Creek war Dragging-canoe 
is mentionc'l as .ptie of the nroniinent 
Cherokee chiefs in alliance witd Jaeksun. 
and a participant in the last gfeat caicoun- 
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Urut lloi«06hoe Bend. — Mooney in 19th 
Rep. B. A. E., 64, 03, 97, 1900. 

Dramatic repretenUtion. Antong many 
tri Ijes ceremonies werodraniatic in charac- 
ter. Every reUgious rite had its dramatic 
phases or episodes expressive of beliefs, 
emotions, or desires, but in certain in- 
stances the dramatic I'h'im'iit il{)iniiKit<'tl 
and became differentiated from the cere- 
mony. In rach cases there were masked 
and costniue<l actors with sta^c ^ettin^:, 
efligies, and other properties, and events, 
historical or mythic, in the cnltnral his- 
tory f>r life of the trib* a * : ' T('; 'r( -riitt-d. 
The most elaborate ot thenc cxlnUtions 
were those of the Pueblo {xoples and 
the triV>eH of the N. W. coast. Among 
the Hopi a dramatic representation oc- 
cars yearly in Man^h either in the open 
plaza or in a kiva. The space Ixtwecn 
the fire aiul one tnd of the room is set 
apart as the stage; at the rear a deoorated 
screen is placed, behind which are men 
who sound sheil trumpets and manipu- 
late theefflgies of a plumed serpentfWhieb, 
at timef, are projected througfi thewrwni 
and contend with the actor« iu front. 
Marionettes of the Corn-maids are ooca> 
sionally employed and are hkilfully nian- 
aged; birds walk atx>ut and whistle; 
imitation fields of com are swept over 
serp«>ut effigies, and men represtmting pri- 
mal gods struggle with the effigies in an 
effort to overcome them. The stage set- 
ting and peFsonuel are changed for every 
act, and during the change nlankets are 
held around the fire to darken the kiva. 

In the laige wooden dwellings of the 
N. W. m vthsand lej^ds werednunatised. 
The |>erK>rtnuiice took place at one end 
of tlie bouse, where concealed openings 
in the painted wall admitted the acton 
wlin | t i>(>nafed yods and heroep, and 
there were devices to give realistic effect 
to strange aod magical BGwrn. Bongs 
and dances acoompaoied the dramatic 
presentation. 

Some of the great tribal ceremonies of 
the inland people?, while relijjioiiH in ini- 
tiative, were social in general character. 
They portrayi'd episnleH In the pa.'^t \w- 
tory oi the tribe for the instruction of the 
younger generation. There were noeit'ties 
a part of whose fun<'tion was to preserve 
the history of its nienih*'rshi|i. This was 
done by mcan.>4 of song and the dramatic 
representation of the acts the song 
commemorated. 

The Pawnee were remarkal le lor their 
skill in sleight-ot-hand j)erformance*'. 
Seeils were sown, plants grew, blossomed, 
and yielded fruit; si)ears were thrust 
through the body ami many <ither sur- 
prising feats perfonnefl in the open lovlge 
with no apparent means of concealment. 
During many dramatic repteaentationst 



particularly* tlums which took place iu 
the open air, episodes were introduoed in 
which a humorous turn was given to some 
current event in the tril)e. Sometimes 
clowns appeared and by their antics re- 
lieved the tensity of the dramatic pres- 
entation. Among the I^ieblo Indians 
tlie.<e "delight-makers," as Bandelier 
translate s the name of the Kothare oi the 
(|ueres vtUagera, constitnteasodety which 
J lerforms comedies in the intervals of the 
public dances. ISee Ceremony. Dance, 

Consnlt Bandelier, Delignt Makers, 
HKK); T?ojiiJ in Rep. Nat. Mus,, 1895; Dorsey 
and N'oth in Field Columb. Mus. Publ., 
Anthrop. ser. ; Fewkee ( 1 ) in ISthand 19th 
Reps. B. A. E., J S'>:, 1000; (2) Proc. Wash. 
Acad. &ci.| ii, 19tX); (3) various articles 
in Am. Aiithrop. and Joor. Ain. Folk> 
lore; Fletcher in Pri>c. A. A. A. S., xi.v, 
KSyti; Matthews lu Meni. Am. Mus. Nat 
Hist., VI, 1902; Powell in 19th Rep. B. 
A. £., 1900; Stevenson in 23d Rep. B. A. 
E., 1905. (a. c. f.) 

Dreams and TisioiiB. Most revelations 
of what w!V» nnjjinled by the Indians as 
coming from the supernatural powers 
were believed to be received in dreams 
or vi.sions. Through them were bestowed 
on man magical abilities an<l the capacity 
to foresee future events, to control disease, 
and to l)e<'ome able to fill the office of 

f>riestorof leader. It was the common 
>elief of the Indians that these <1 reams 
or visions must be sought through the 
observance of some rite involving more 
or le^.H jx-nsonal privation; an exception 
is found in the Mohave who believe that 
the dream seeks the individual, coming 
to him licfore ]iirfh, or during infaticy, 
as well as in mature life. In genend the 
initiation of a man's personal relations to 
the unset i[ tl r n;rh dreams and visions 
took place during the fast which occurred 
at puberty, and the thing seen at that 
time Itecame the medium of BU|)enuitnral 
help and knowledge, and in some tribes 
determined his affiliations. It was his 
sacred obi<'rt. It lia<l no r« ff rmce to liis 
kindred, but was strictly x**^n5C)nal in its 
efficacy, and he painted it on his jx^rson 
or his belongings as a prayer for a'^.^i st- 
ance — a call for help in directing his 
actions. Auv dream of ordinary sleep in 
which this ohject appeared hail meaning 
for him and its sumestions were heeded. 
Men wiUi a natnrSrtom of mind toward 
the Tnystorinn« freqtiently became sha- 
niana and leudera in rites which dealt 
with the oc<mlt. Such persons, from the 
time of tlieir first fa.st, cultivated their 
ability totireani and to have visions; the 
dreams came during natural ^leep, the 
visions during an et^tasy when the man 
was either wliolly or partially uncon- 
scioQB of his surrounding It was ffen- 
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erally believed that such men haul power 
to bnng or to airert disMter throuf^h direct 

oommunicatioii with tfu' unst-on. 

Mauy of the elaborate cereiuonie.s ob- 
served among the tribes were said to 
have Ix't'ii ri'< ('ive'l thmtmli visimiM, the 
actual {lerforinaiuv toliowiiig faithfully 
in detail the prefiguration of the vision. 
8(1, t<Mi, tiiaiiy of thr i^lirines and their 
ctJUleiitti were believed to have )>een au- 
pematarally bestowed in a vision upon 
aome one jiersim whose dft«<'en(Uiiit.>^ were 
to Ih> the here<iitary keepers of tliewiored 
articles. The time for the'perfomiam^ 
of rites eouneoted with a shnne, and also 
other ceremonies, freqiu-ntly dei)ended 
on an intinmtion rt'criveti in a dream. 

The dreams of a wan lilliAg an impor- 
tant i>o8ition, as the leader of a war party, 
wiTf often reftanhMl as si^'nificarit, esj.*'- 
cially it he had carried with him some one 
of the sacred tribal objects as a medfam 
of suf>ernatural comnuniicution. Thin 
object was supposed to speak to hiiu in 
dreams and give him directions which 
would insure safety and succes.s. Fora- 
t^ajjtin^t the future was deemed po.ssible 
bv means of artificially imlucetl visions. 
Tlie skin of a freshly killed animal, or 
one that Imd been well soaked for the 
purpose, was wound around the neck of 
a man until the gentle pressure on the 
veins caused in.^nsibilitv, then in a vision 
he saw the plat"e toward which his party 
was going and all that was to take place 
was prefigured. In some tribes a akin 
kept for thi.s .«{KM ial jmrpor^c waa held 
sacred and used for divining by means of 
an induced virion. Rome Indians em- 

Cloye<l iilaiitH, as tlic i>cyote, or mescal 
utton, for like iiurjxx^es. That the spirit 
left the bwiy and traveled indeyiendently, 
and was aide to discern ol'j«-c1s distant 
both iu time and space, was l>elieveii by 
certain tribes; others thought that the 
vision came to the man su? a picture or in 
the form of a complete drauiutic cere- 
mony. 

The general l^elief concemirip dreams 
and visions seenjs to have Imhmi that the 
mental images seen with clostnl eves were 
not fancies but actual glimpses of the un- 
seen world where dwelt the generic types 
of all thiiiir-J and w here all events tnat 
were to take place in the visible world 
were determined and prefigured. 

Considt FIctchiT in lM!d Rep. R. A. E., 
1903; KroeberinAm. Anthrop., iv, no. 2, 
1902; Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 
1888. (A.cr) 

SrsM. 8ee Atlonmu nt, Clothinq. 

Drills ud Drilling. The first drill wiis 
a development of the primitive awl. a 
sharp-pointed instrument of bone, Htone, 
or copper which wae held in one hand, 
wMsea against the object, and turned 
INMsk and forth until a hole was bored. 

Bull. 30-05 2e 



The point was set in a socket of bone or 
wood. By setting it in a transverse han- 
dle increast'<l pressure and leveniue were 
obtained, with increased penetrating 
power. Artificially perforated objects 
bone, tish Intnes, ivory, lottery, stone, Hn<l 
wiKxl, common toallp«'riods< if the world's 
hi.story, are ftiund in Ujounds, caves, shell- 
heaps, and burial places of the Indiana. 
The holes vary from 
an eighth to a half 
inch in diameter, and 
from a fourth of an 
inch to 0 in. or more 
indepth. Shell, Iwue, 
andstoneweredrilled 
t<j make beads. Stone 
pil>es with bowl and 
stem openings of dif- 
ferent sizes were com- 
mon, and whistles 
were made of stone 
and bone. Tubes in 
stone, sevend inches 
long, with walls 
scarcelv an ciurhth of 
an inch thick, were aciurately tlrilli-d. 
The columella of the Busycon shell was 
iMjred through for heads. The irracefid 
butterH V-shaped objects found thniu«:h- 
out B. United States were ]>erforated w ith 
surprising accuracy. It has been said that 
in prehistoric times the natives VK)red 
holes through pearls by means of heated 
copper spindles. The points of drills were 
made of copper rolled into a hollow cylin- 
der or of pu'ces of reed, or of solid metal, 
Stone, shell, or wood. Boring by nieaus 
of hollow drills was ustial amon^ all early 
races of Eurojie, .Asia, and .\fnca; it was 
common also in Mexico, and instances are 
not rare in the mounds of Ohio and else- 
where in the T'niteil States, but iu North 
.\n>erica solid drill iK»ints were 
generally employed. Grass :tii<l 
bristles were also n.«e<l a.H drill.s, 
Ijeing worked by twirling l)i'tween 
the thumb and 
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the 
ffer. 

hard stone or 
metal usually 
cut by direct 

contact, but 
where the 
points were of 

woo«l , dry or 
wetsand proved 
more effectual. At times the points were 

s*'parate from the shafts and wen- lirtnly 
attache*! to the latter by striuj^s of hideor 
vegetal liber. The rapidity with which a 
drill cuts dept'nds on the vidocity of the 
revolutiiin, tlie weight and size of its liif- 
ferent parts, the hardne^sof the abrading 
material and ot the object drilled, the 
diameter of the hole, and its depth. The 
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point used ia indicatwl by the form of the 
perforation. The freouency with which 
objects are found bored from l)oth nideHia 
proof that the Indian appreciateil thead- 
vantaiure of re<Uicinj? friction. Progress in 
the elat>oration of drills coneis^ted mainly 
in heightening npee<i of revolution. 
If the drill-pf>int be of wood much 
depends on its hard- 
m\sg, for when too 
hard the wood 
grinds the sand to 
powder, while if it 
l)e too soft the grains 
cati'h at the base of 
the cavity and cut 
away the shaft. 
Only woodof proper 
texture holds the sand a.H in a matrix and 
enables it to cut t<.> the l)est advantage. 
The insides of drill holes show by the 
character of their stria* whetlier the cut- 
ting was acc«>ini>lished by direct pressure 
or with the aid of siind. 

Thesinipletft form of drill was a straight 
shaft, Varying from a fourth to three- 
fourths of an inch in diameter and from 
10 in. to 2 ft in length. 
This shaft was revolve<l 
in alternating directions 
l>etween the hands, or, 
when the shaft was held 
horizontally, it was rolled 
up and down the thigh 8ict.o« or Bt«o with 
with the right hand, the B.co«.c*uPi.ro.»T.o- 
point of the drill being presse<l jigainst 
the object held in the left hand; or at 
tinus the object was held betwwn the 
nake«l feet while the drill was revolved 

between the 
hands. This 
drill was in use 
at the time of 
Columbus and 
is the only one 
repres^'nted in 
tin* Mex ican 
codices! Kings- 
borough, An- 
tiij. of Mex., I, 
pi. With 
the exception 
of the straj) 
drill, whicn 
was api»arently 
useilonlyinthe 
far N., this is 
tlu'oiilyforinof 
drill n'ferrtMi to 
by early Amer- 
ican writers. 
The strap drill, usetl lK>th iw a fire tlrill 
aridasa perforator, is an improvement on 
the shaft drill, botli in the number of its 
revolutions and in the pressure which 
may Kf imparted to the shaft. The shaft 
is kept in jutsition by means of the head- 
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piece of wood, which is held in the teeth. 
A thong that is wound once round the 
shaft, one end l)eing hehl in each hand, 
is pulled alternately to the right and to 
the left. The thong was sometimes fur- 
nishe<i with 
han«i pieces 
of lx)ne or 
l)ear's teeth 
to give a 
firmer grip 
to the strap. 
This drill, 
apparently 
known tothe 
cave |)eople 
of France, a» 
it certainly 
was to the 
early j>eof les 
of G reece, 
Egypt, ami 
India, has 
Ijeenuseilby 
the Green- 
landers from 
earlv times and is emploved also bv the 
Aleut. To a i>er»on using the strap drill 
the jar to the teeth and head is at first 
quite severe, but much of the disagree- 
able sensation disappears with 
use. 

Closely related to the strap 
drill, but a great improve- 
ment over the latter, is the 
bow drill, which can l>e rv- 
V o I v e d with 
much greater 
SfK-eil. The head 
j)iece of the lx)W 
drill is held in 
txjsition with the 
left hand, while 
the strap is at- 
tached t(» the 
two ends of a 
after wrapping 
around the shaft, as with the 
strap drill, is alternately re- 
volved by a Itackward an<l forwanl mo- 
tion of the b<jw. 

The pump drill, still employeti in the 
arts, is said to have lx*en known to the 
Iroquois and is used by the Pueblo Indi- 
ans. This drill con- 
sists of a shaft which 
passes through a disk 
of st<»ne, pottery, or 
wo< k1 , and acrosspiece 
through which the 
shaftalsoruns; toeach 
end of the crosspiece 
is attached a string or 
buckskin thong hav- 
ing sufficient play to allow it to cross the 
top of the shaft and to i>ermit the cn«ss- 
jjiece to reach close to the disk. This 
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disk in turnenl to wind th<> string ab<.)ut 
theHhaft: this raim'j' tlu' <Tn}^8j>iece. By 
pn'ssiiiir «li>\vii th<' < !os.M|ii»Te after a few 
turuH tiavi' Ihi'I) tukcn, the shaft i.^ made 
to revolve and the A\»k receives eutiirient 
imy>etuH t<» rewind the string, which by 
succettiive iiri'Sfiure and re- 





Mm» Daiu. 



lease, continueH the reeiprocal movement 
nece8i«ry to cutting. Ttie Hpeeil attained 
the pump drill is much greater than 
with the bow drill or the strap drill, and 

the ri^'lit hand is left free to hold the 

oi)iect that l>einK drilled. The pump 

drill, although long in com- 

ni*)n tise among the Pnehlo 

Indians, is proliably of for- 
_ • • • * * 

eign ongin. 

A remarkaV)le and unique 
drill wa« recently use<i oy 
the Indians of Kound valley, 
(a!., tor drilling Hmall hole< 
tliroii>:h hard white shells. 
1 ts shaft is of hard wood, the 
di»k taking the place of the 
crossipieee and tlje weight of 
the Mhaft giving sutlinent 
impetus. The thong of this< 
drfll pasHefl over the shaft 
an<l throti^di opjxjiMite sides 
of the disk, aim is attached 
to the shaft near the bottom. 
The disk moves freely iiji 
and down the shaft, aud the 
thong is so wrappeil that as 
the string unwinds from the 
top of the shaft it winds be- 
low, and vice versa. This 
<lrill revolves little if any 
faster ttian the shaft drill, and appears to 
cot chiefly, but not entirely, with the 
downward pressure. The use of this 
drill is apparently contine*! to a very re- 
strii'ted an a. 8ee ShfUuirrk, Slouework. 

Con.sult Hough, Firemaking Appara- 
tus. Rep. Xat. MuH. for 1888; Xfdiuire, A 
Study of the rrimitive >I. th.Mlsof Drill- 
ing, Rep. Nat. Mu& for 1894. ^j. n. u. ) 

Dry-piilatiiig. An art existing among 
thelndinn-. esi>ecially tho.se of the S. \V., 
the products oi which have been nameil 
sand altan, sand pictares or paintiiigSi and 
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sand mosaics by various authors. It is 
doubtless of aboriginal origin and of gr^^t 
anti(inity, but it has come to the knowl- 
edge of white jK'ople onlv within the last 
25 years. The art has Ikh-Mi found among 
various Pueblo tril>es of New Mexico and 
Arizona, among the wilder Navaho and 
Apache of the same region, and, in crude 
form, among the Cheyenne, Ara|«iho, 
and Siksika. Accortling to Navaho infor- 
mation, <lry-painting was practised also 
by the Ute and the cliff-dweilersp but 
the latter may refer to one or more of 
the Hopi clans that occupied Canyon de 
Chelly, Arizona, within comparatively 
receni time ( see AmY There is evidence 
of a wi<leext<'nt of the art amontr the In- 
dians, but it is probable that it has l>een 
yet more widay practised in the past, 
or may evt-n Ik? more widely practis«'d at 
the present among triU'S who have con- 
cealed it from civili/.eil men. 

So far as can 1m' leariie<l dry-painting 
has reached its gri-atest jierfectiou among 
the Navaho, whose designs are larger, 
more numerous, and more elaborate than 
those of any other tribe. These Indians 
makt^ their pictuH's almost exclusively in 
connection with relij^ious ceremonies and 
draw them of various sises. Some of 
their larger pictures, in their great 9 
days' ceremonies, are 10 or 12 ft in di- 
ameter, and represent, in conventional 
forms, various JJCkIh of their mytlmlo^'v, 
divine ceremonies, lightning, suni>eams. 
rainbows, mountains, animals, and i>lants, 
having a mythic or traditional signifi- 
cance. Among this people, in order to 
prepan> a groundwork for a sacred pic- 
ture in the lo<lge, sevenil yotmg men 
collei't, with ceremonial olfservances, a 
quantity of dry sand, which is carried 
in blankets, thrown on the floor of the 
lodge, spread over a surface of sufficient 
size and to the depth of 2 or \\ in., and 
made smooth and level by means of the 
broad oaken battens used in weaving. 
The pi^'ments repre.«ienf the "> sacred col- 
ors of Navaho mythology' — white, blue, 
yellow, black, ana red. For the greater 
part of the work the white, yellow, and 
red are made of linely iMJwered sandstone 
of these colors; the' black of |>owdered 
charcoal mixe<| with a little sandstone to 
give it stability; aud the "blue " (really 
gray) of black' and white niixe<l. These 
powders are |»repared l»efore the pieture 
is l)egun and are kept on improvise<l 
trays of juniix r hark. Sjmetimes, for 
certain c)rnamental |>arts of the work, 
more precious pigments than these are 
used. To apjily the pigment.^ the artist 

Sicks up a small quantity between his 
rstana second Angers and his o]>posed 
thumb and allows it to flow slowly as he 
moves his hand. When he takes up his 
jnnch of powder, he blows on his fingen 
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to remove aberrant partidea and to keep 
them fnini f:illiti<r "n tin- ]>iflun^ outnf 
place. When be makes a luktake he 
doeH not brush away the colored powder, 

but ohlitcrato^ it liy ponrinjr sarni on it, 
then drawH the eorreet liefijju on the iievv 
mirbuw. Thedrawinpjare U'tfun a«< near 
the center a.^^ the dfsiifn will lu iniit, due 
ri^ard Iwin^ |»uid to the poinL-* (tf the 
oompan. which have an establisbed order 
of pr<H;e«ienee in Navaho ceremony. The 
%urei« in the periphery of the picture 
are made last, in onler tliatthe otM>rators 
mav not have to step over and tluiH inm- 
sibly spoil the finished work, '''he pic- 
ture!^ are drawn acconlintr to an exact 
eysteni, ez(%pt in certain well-detined 
cai>es where the artist w allowwl to in- 
dnlij«' liiH fancy. On Tin ithiT liand, 
mum partM are measurtifi hy palms, auU 
not the »>li};hte8t deviation can be made 
from the cstaldished desi^rn. Straicljt 
and parallel lines are drawn witii the aid 
of a tij^htened cord. The naked Ix^dies 

of the ^tmIp are tirvt drawn and then (he 
clothing in [nit on. The shaman wlio 
enactH the part of master of cen'inonies 
does little more than direct and criticize 
the work. A numl)er of nu n who have 
been initiated int4j the mystery of the 
ceremony perfornj the lalK)r, eai'h work- 
ing on a iiifferent i>art, and oft4 n spend- 
ing many hours on one picture. When 
it ia tiniahed, ceremonies are performed 
over it, and th^ with mng and cer- 
emony it is oliliterate<l. When >-eni- 
blance of it remaiuii, the sand of w hich 
it was made is ^thered in blankets and 
thrown away at n distanri- from the 
lodse. In the ceremonies oi the Pueblo 
In<ltans a picture is allowed to rentain 
sevfTal 'lays, while the Navaho nuike 
and tier'troy a picture tn a ilay. No per- 
manent comes of the tlry-painting?* are 
pre^Tved f)y the .N'avaho; in«lee«l, until 
recently they had no means of making 
8uch copies. Thepaintin^'H arenotmade 
in the summer, hence their de.«if?nf mu.^t 
be carrie<l from winter to winter in the 
fallible memories of men; yettheshatn- 
ans declare that the uictuies havt> been 
transmitted unaltered! for matiy genera- 
tions. .'Vlthougli this declaration may 
reasonably be doubted, there is some 
evi«ience m tt« favor. 

Pnritij; the Sun-dance ceremony of the 
Chey«'tine a dry-j>ainting is made in a 
loilge to represent the morning rtar. The 
tield of the painfiiiL'^ is 'if plain sand, and 
the design i.«* made in a -ti icily jtrescriln'tl 
manner by the use of bhick, red, yi'llow, 
and white dry paint, in ord* r. Dotted 
lines n-pn-JH-nting ntars form part of the 
painting, in thiscase those in white being 
<lm\vn lir-f l')e<'JiUMe the white stars ap[»ear 
tir^i in the morning. The unbroken lines 



(a. A. a. 

are roads; the white represents the lo«lge- 

inakerand his wife, the re<l line the t<.ad 
of the Cheyenne, the black the trail of 
the buffalo* and yellow the path of the 
sun. The (iry-pam ting mmleby the -\ra- 
paitu in their Sun-dauce ceremony, while 
of synd)olic significance, is of a moch 
sin) pier character. 

Tlie sand pictures of the Floni diHer 
considerably from those of the Navaho. 
Some of the l>e«t are made in mid.'-nmmer 
during tite ceremonies of the Antelone 
s<Hiety. In making dry^puntings the 
Hopi chief of the ceremony connnordy 
l»nrin« at the j>eriphery and follows the 
et 11 (lit nia! circuit of the canlinal points 
in llie use of pigments — Hrstdrawing yel- 
low (north), then gnM>n or blue (wt»t), 
then re<l (south ),and tinallv white (east). 
The tieid of the picture, which is always 
made secret! v in Idvas amon;; the Ilopi, 
is valley sand sifted on the floor from a 
iMusket. These Indians never use cords 
or other measuring instraments. When 
the dry-paintirig is effaccil j inches i.f the 
sand used in making it are de|>osite<i in 
prescribed places; e. g., a portion of the 
sand of an Anteloj»edry-painfinL'i'' placc<l 
in a shrine of each canlinal point by llie 
Bnake chief ( Fewkes). 

See ])< ii^ey in Field (*c»lumb. Mils. Pid)l., 
Anthrop. wer., iv, li^O.i, and ix, no. 2, U»05; 
Voth, ibid., HI, nos. 2, 4, 1901, WOS; Dor- 
sey and \'oiI», ibid., iii, no«. 1, 3, 19(>1. 
rJUL'; Fewkes in Jour. Am. Ethuol. and 
Arclueol , ! \ , IH'M, and in various reiM>rt8 
of the ]'.. A. F.: Matthews I'D in 5th 
Hep. 15. A. K., l.s«7, (2) in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., vi, 1902, (.3) Navafio Leg- 
ends, 1897; Stevenson in 8tb Bep. H. A. K., 
1801. (w. .M.) 

])sihlnaothih1ai(* encircled mountain ' ). 
A Navaho clan, so name^l from Dailnao- 
thilint., its original home. 
Dtilanofi'lni.— MuttlicwH iti .In ! \ Folk-loro, 
Ul. liKt. isyu (miHprint). Dwlnao^ilcuia.— Ibid.,91. 
SiiliiM^ni. — I hid. Okl'teMa'tei. — lUCthewi, 

Dtihlthani (* brow of the mountain*). 

A Navaho clan. 

Blpini.— Mattln-ww lii Jotir. Am. Folk-lore. Ill, 
101. ix'Jt) (fliKtiiiet fn.m HlWnl, • foldtnl urin.-*'; see 
lUthnni). Bl/£ni.— .MatlhcwH, Navahn U'g., 80, 
1 '>V7. StUdkai.— MatthewH in Jour. Am. Folk-lotv. 
III. 104. n«ia ])d«tfai.~Hatth«wi« Navaho Ley.. 

Diililtlaiu ('base of the mountain')- 
A Navaho chni. 

D»Utl£'ni.— Mallhews. Navaho Leg., 30. 1897. 
Dultla'ni.— Mattbews In Jour. Am. fvlk-lorr, in, 

Btakhtikianpandhataald ('does not eat 

<leer and elk ' ). ( iiven as a .snhgcnM of the 
I'uuta geiiH Nikaptishnu, but seemingly 
an error. 

^Uki^J^x #aUjI — l>orwy In 16Ui Hep. B. A. 

Dtodhexedhataihi ( 'does not eat buffalo 
tongues ' ). A subgeus of the Ponca gens 
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Washi^. J. O. Doreey alsu gives it as a 
Nikapaduia gens, but this is seemingly 

an error. 

Xe #»UjL— l><>n>ev in IMh R«p. B. A. E., 22?*. 

2». mi. 

Dtepaitashi {' tuucli no buffalo head '). 
A Bubgens of the Dhatad* gens of the 

Omaha. 

Xe*<U ifi^I.— Dontcy in ISth Rep. B. A. B., 22S. 

Dtepaitazhi ( ' (l<)es not touch a Imlialo 
head or skull ' ). A Hubgms of the Wa^ 
shabe gens of ttie Ponca. 
i»HU iftjl— Don»ey In ICith Rep. B. A. R, 2». 

Steiaxihadtadhiihan (pertaining to the 
gacre<l nkin of an albino buffalo cow). 
Given as a subgens of the Uanga geus of 
the Omalia, but it is fueemingly an error. 

Haac«-«ti.— Domy in l th Hv\>. H. A. E., 2f7.1«97 
('real Hmign'). x<''#'*^'^^)'■~Ibi<l• "ot 
Ml boffalo tonsuea'J. awa^hMa Ibid, 
WaMte.— Ibid, ('dark buffalo')- 

Btetinde (Mmffalo tail'). (Jiven as a 
eubgens of the \\'a.-'hal)ejren8of the Ponca. 
Xe-^eu ^Uji — l)«'rr«t y in IMh IW]>. H. A. E., J'.'y. 
Tyj' CdiM-. lint eat biifTalo tongues'). 

^uji.— Dn'i. > di»f>t not cut a T«tj yoan 

cult ). ],«-*iaim.—lhld.,2a, 

Dtesindeitashi ('does not touch a buf- 
falo tail'). (liven an a sobgens of the 
Ponca geus Nikauoshna. 
jMtaMt'^l— Ooiwr la 16th B«p. B. A. £,,228. 

Daahe. Mentioned by Oviado (Bist 

Gen. Indies, itr,628, 18.53) af one of the pro- 
vinoe«or villii|re.svisite<l by Avllonin lo20; 
probably on the South Carolina coast. 

Daauio. A former Kawia village on 
or near the Gahnilla res., s. Cal. (Jackson 
an-l Kintu v, Kep. Mis.^. Ind., IS. lSH.i). 
Possibly intended -for Duraxno (Span, 
•peach^). 

IhiboiB. Mentioned onlv by McKeiinev 
and Hall (Ind. Tribes, in', 79, 1854) in a 
list of trilteM. Pocvibly intended for Gens 
des Bni^ ( llankutchin, TschantOga»etc); 
Otherwi.<e unidentified. 

Baek lake. A local name for a Itand of 
Okina^nm in h. w. Hriti^ih O'lnnibia; 
pop. 24 in 1901.— ran. In<l. Aff. lor 1901, 
pt. II, UH>. 

Duck tablets. Pr«'hi.'»toric objeet.«of un- 
determineil use, made of wood, 
bone, and metal, and re])re8ent- 
ing in a conventional manner 
the figure of a dnck. The mnnt 
typical exainpli'M are certain 
daddle-like objects of wood 
lonnd by Cnshing in excava- 
tions at Key .Marco, Fla., a»id 
connected by him with other 
similar forms in stone and idlvet 
found also in Florida, si.** well as 
with various other cla8.>^es of 
objecl.s tliotiiiht to emlXMly the 
du« k motive, such as the bird- 
stone (q.v.), the banner nti^ne (<|.v. ), and 
the calamet (<]. v. ). Although tlie^tab- 
let.'* were nnddntitr lly symlH>lic. tin' <*x- 
acttiiguitiuance aud manner of use can not 




Ix* determine<l, and they are therefore 
elaasetl with problematical objects (q. v.). 
See Ca-hing in Flxic. Am, Philoji. ,<.k-., 
XXXV, 1S97. (w. u. H.) 

Daeoigne, Jean Baptitte. A Kaskaskia 
chief at the lM'giImin^' of the 19tli cen- 
tury, noted mainly for his (inn adher- 
ence to the Tnited Staten an<l friendship 
for the whiten. Reynold.** (Tion. Ili«t., 
III. 22, 18H7) <le.<«Til)e8 him iu< a cunning 
haJf-blootl of conniderable talent. In his 
IVIeinoini, <Jen. W. H. HarriH4»n. who had 
dealings^ with Ducoigne, speaks of him 
an "a gentlemanly man, by no means 
addicted to drink, and poesessing a very 
strong inclination to five like a white 
man; indt-e^l has d<me .«o a.s far m* his 
means would allow," Writing to the 
Secretary of War, he says: *'Dnooigne*s 

lonsauif w ('ll-prove<l fncntlsbip for the 
Uluted States has ^ined him the hatred 
of all the other chiefs and onght to be an 
inducement with us to provide as well for 
his happine.^'s, as for his safety." Ac- 
cording to Reynolds, Ducoigne asserted 
that neither he nor his f»e<jj»le had slud 
the bhxMl (if white men. He wa.s a 
pigru r ot the treatic^s «>f Vinoennes, Aug. 
7an<ii;;, lHO;i: by the latter the I'nited 
States agreed to build a house aud in- 
doee 100 acres of land for him. He had 
two sons, Louis and Jefferson, and a 
daughter, Ellen, who marrie<^l a white 
man and in 1850 was living in Indian 
Ter. The name of Louis appears on be- 
half of the Kaskaskia in the treatv of Ed- 
wardsville, Ill.,Sept.25, 1818. Du'coiirne's 
death probablj^ occurred shortly before 
Oct., 1832, as it is stated in the treaty 
at Cantor Hill, of that dat«', that there 
should be reserved "to KUen Ducoigne, 
the daughter of their late chief/' a certain 
tract of land. Tlu' name is perpetuated 
in that of the town of Duquoin, Perry 

CO., 111. (C. T. ) 

Duel. See Xith Mmgfi. 

Daeitomae. A former Maricopa ran- 
cheria about 45 leagues ( 120 m. > above 
the mouth of the Kin <iilain w. .Ari- 
zona; visiteii by Father .Sedelmair in 
1744.~Bancn>ft, Aria, and N. Max., 366, 

1889. 

SanU Haria del A^a CalienU. — Ibid.. 'Mu i proba- 
bly the f^ame). 

Dagh-sokom. Given as the name of a 
trilje (Mallet in Ind. Aff. Rep., 198, 1877), 
but really that of the place w here Port 
Madison, Wash., now stands, i Boulet in 
letter, Mar. 22, 1886). 

Duharhe. A cotmtry on the coant of 
Florida, wen by Lucas Vazquez de Ay- 
llon in 1520. whose jK'ople were light in 
color and had abnn<hint hair. The chief 
who rided over this and other provinces 
was said to have been no^lri^*he<^ on a cer- 
tain f(M>d that can- d him ? • 'jv^w to a 
gigantic size. — Ban ia, Ln.Niy<>, 4, ];_'o. 
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DUK£B, J08BPH — DUTCH INFLUENCE 



Bttkei, JoMpli. An interpreter, the pon 
of half-hlixxl ClKu taw parents, Ixtrn in 
the old Choctaw counto', in the preeeut 
Mi«eiift»i ppi , in Ittl 1 . He attended one of 
the early mission F< hi»«il« at Mayhew, 
where he niadeeuch nrovreHH that he often 
acted as interpreter tor Rev. Cyrus Kings- 
Inirv, thf pioneer niisj^idiiaiy, who never 
learne<i the Choctaw lan^iuiji^e. After 
the Choctaw had (•t ilt il to the Unitetl 
StatcM their lim(i.< in the E. , he remained 
in Mii«i8eippi for >*oiue yean», helping 
Rev. Cynu Byin^ton prepori' a Choc- 
taw pramnmr ami ilictionary. In 1851 or 
18.52 he pieiu hetl under the tlirwtion of 
Rev. Allen Wright at Wheelock, Ind. 
Ter., and assisted Mr Wright in trans- 
lating the Old Testament. When Mr 
Wriu'lit was sncceede<l hy Rev. John VaI- 
wanU, in 1853, Dukes taught the latter 
Choetaw and aided him in translation in 
ad<lition t< < Ini* [ifcai fiin^r. The fir>t draft 
of the whole of the Old Testament from 
Genesis to II Kingo, as well as of the 
Pj*altnf', atfrH)iitf 1 t.i him. ais'l Ik jiroU- 
ablv Irauflaled al.'Jo innwv iH»rti<in>^ of the 
New Testament. Ht- <lit'<l in 1861. He 
was the author of The History of Joseph 
and His Brethren (L'tica, 1831, repr. 
18.%).— Pilling. Hibliog. Moskh. Lang., 
Bun n A. E., 1889. 

DaJtastunyi ( Dulastdtl^i/I, ' |>ot«heni 
place' ). A former Cherokee settlement 
on Nottely r . Ohen^kf^ co., N. C, n«»ar 
thetieorgia lin«-. A half-hree<l Cherok«t» 
ball captain who formerly live<l there, 
John Butler, or THanugiisita (Sour John i , 
having been defeate<l in u l>ull game, 
said, in contempt of his men, that they 
were of no more me than broken pota. — 
Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. 400, 1900. 

llvlehioni. A tril>e, probably Caddoan, 
formerly living in villages on Red r. of 
I»uisiana, ^ luigiies below thcne of the 
Nati'hitoches. Thev were \ i-^ittxl hy Bien- 
ville and St Deuys In 1700, when on their 
joomey up Red r. to open trade between 

the SJl;lni^h and Frencli )>rovince.~, and 
by La 1 larpe in 17 19. Further than tbeae 
brief references little is known of this 

trihe or of it.«j siiliceijuent fate. (a.c. f. ) 

Dulchanoi*. — l.n H«ir)M fl71«i lit French. HIM. 
• (iM. 1,M.. 111. r.>. l^.M. Dulchinoii — Iliiil., 7-' 
Oulchionii — I,H Harpi' In NtMrirrv. Dt i ., vi, JTT, 

Dnldnlchawaiame (' village where there 
are plentv of humming insects'). A 
forrtier village of the Mishikhwutmetunoe 
on ( ojuille r., Oreg. 
Dui-dul' ^-wai'-ioBi.— Doner in Jour. Am. Rdk- 
lotv. III. £i2, im. 

Ball Knife. A chief of a band of North- 
ern Cheyenne \\]u> (ir-t catne int/> public 
notice in 1h<>.s wIjcii, a** one of the repre- 
sentatives of his tribe, he signi'd the 
treaty of Ft Lnramie, May 10, made hy 
the Northern Cheyenne and Northern 
Arapaho with the United States^ his name 



appearing as "Tah-me-la-paah-me, or 
Dull Knife." In 1875, (.r early in 1S76, 
Dull lvniie'8 band, numbering about 400 
warriors, suddenly attacked Washakie's 
baml of Shoshoni, at that time on Big- 
horn r. near the mouth of Gray Bull 
r. In 1876 the Northern Cheyenne, in- 
cluding Dull Knife's band, jnined the 
6io\ix under Sitting Bull in their general 
uprising during this and the followiog 
year. They were present at and were 
particii>ants in the Custer massacre on 
the IJttte Bighorn in June, 1876, and ac> 
eordinji to Chief Call's statement, at the 
lx>ginning of tlie battle the Cheyenne 
fought { "lister's command while the Sioux 
attacket^l Reno's force, and after the lat- 
ter hafl been driven back, the entire 
body of warriors turne<l on Custer's eom- 
maiid. On Kov. 25, 1876, the cavalrv 
under Col. Mackensie attacked Dull 
Knife'fi camp at daybreak, destroying 173 
lodges and captunng 500 ponies. Al- 
thoufh the Inutans escaped, with heavy 
loss, they later snrremfered and were 
moved to Oklahoma and placed with the 
Southern Cheyenne. Greatlydissatisfled 
with their new home, an attempt waa 
made bv a large party under Dull Knife 
to escajpe to the N. in Sept., 1878. They 
were pursued and a |vart of them aip- 
tun'<l and confined at Ft Kobinwiu, Nebr., 
whence they made a desperate attempt 
to es<"ape on the night oi Jan. 9, 1879, 
during which most of them, including 
Dull Knife, were killed. Consult Dunn, 
Massacres, 1886; Ellis, Ind. Wars, 18tt2: 
Ind. Aff. Rep. 1877-79; Mooney in 14th 
Rep. B A. K, 1896. See the article 
Cheyenne. (c. T. ) 

DwaDge. A former Tepehnane settle- 

meiit, now tlie ca] ital of the M( \:> .in 
state of the same name. — Orozco y Berra, 
Geog., 31S, 1864. 

Dnstayalanyi ( Duxt&yalufl' , ' where it 
made a noi.**, as of thunder or shooting,* 
apparent! y referringtoa lightningstroke). 
A former Chernkw settlement about the 
muulh uf Shooting cr., an affluent of Hi- 
wa«*ee r., near Hayc'^ville, Clav co., 
N. C.— Mooney in 19tU Kep. B. X E., 
517, 1900. 

Datoh inflneiice. The influence, of the 
Dutch on the Indians n. of Mexico was 
confined to the period (1609-64) from 
Hudson's vipif to tlie surrender of New 
Amsterdam and itu dej^ndenciea to tlie 
English. The region in which this in- 

flnefUe was exerted lieH between the 

Susquehuuna and Coniiectiiut rs., and 
between the Atlantic an<i L. Ontario. 

Ft Oran<re, now the city of Albany, was a 
not»Hl trailing' \ <mi of the Dutch, and there 
they came in contact with the Iroquoian 
triljes of the N., in addition to the Algon- 
uuian triln* of the S. The harsh con- 
duct of Hudson toward the Indians met 
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by him on Hudson r. waa in jjart re- 
spoBBibk' for many subiiequent conflictB 
between the Diiteh atid the natives*. The 
DuU-h were agent«> in furnishinK brandy 
to tbe Indiana of their territory und to 
the Hnrronn«Hn>f tribes, thereby undoiiif; 
much of the good Kou^iit to aeeoni- 
|»ht<iie<i by the French authorities. The 
United Ounpanv f)f the New Nrtherlands, 
which exerci.'i»'<f the tirnt eontroliiu>r in- 
fluence in tlie re^fion of Hudion r., was 
8Uccee<liMl in 1621 l>y the powerful Went 
Imlia t'itmpany, and in I6li2 waf» foundtni 
the fort on Coiinectirut r. where is now 
the citv of Hartford. The trade in fura 
with tfie Peqnot and other tribes was ex- 
tensive. l)i>i|>uteH Hoon o<'(urre<l that 

r roved detrimental to trade, and De Forest 
Hist Inde. of Conn., 73. 1852) oonsidere 
that it was tlie lf>Ks of the Dutch trade 
which induced the Pequot to invite the 
Eng'lish of Majmchnaettfl bay t«> eettle in 
O'linfrficiit, an act that h^l iihimately tO 
their own destruction. Quarrek between 
the Dutch of New Amsterdam and the 
TinliauH, and the nava^re ron<bict of (lov. 
Kieft in UHli, le<l to much (slaughter of 
natives daring the next 2 vears, and 
stirred uptnanyof the roTnit-rticut trilH>s 
a^nst both the English and the Dutch. 
Some of them had engaged in intri^ruing, 
now n^rairist one. now against the otiier 
jiarty of the w bites. Friederici ( Indiauer 
and An^O-Americaner, 16, 1900) takes a 
more fcivonil tie view of tbe attitudeof the 
Dntch toward the liuliaii.'' ingeneral than 
tliat entertaine<l by many authoritiei^. 
Tbe Dutch helixnl the Iroquois confed- 
eracy against tne nortliern Al);ouquian 
bon]ea,M»dthe wars thus initiated were in 
progress when the KngMsh conquest to<^»k 
place. They also aide<l the Mahican 
Mainst the Mohawk (KutterdH>r. Ind. 
Tribes of Hudson R., 56, 1872) and the 
Seneca against the Mnnsee, to whom the 
Swe<le« had supniied nrin><. Many trou- 
bleearose from the cupidity of the traders 
and settlers who sold flrearms and Hqoora 
to tlie Indians, regard li ss of tlic ^ciH'ral 
policy of the government (Nelson, Inds. 
of New Jersey, lfW4). An interesting relic 

of Dutch influence is tbe titl.- "Kora" 
given by the modern Ir(»quois of Canada 
to the governor-general, or to the King of 
Enplaiid. a corruption (»f C'orbu r, tbe 
name of one of the Dutch governors of 
New Amsterdam. (.\. f. c.) 

Ihramiih. A small IxKiy of Salish near 
Seattle, Waah., which citv waa named 
from a chief of this and the Biiqmunish 
tril)es. Their prop<^r seat, according to 
(jiibbs, was at the outlet of L. \Va.shing- 
ton. In 1856 they were removed to the 
K. shon' of Bainbridtre id., but owinp to 
the abst'Hce of a ti-liin^; jrround were 
shortly afterwarrl taken to tloldcrness 
point) on the w. side of Elliot bay^ which 



was alrea<ly a favorite place for fishing. 
The name,' being well known, has hem 
iuiproj>erly applie<l collectively to a num- 
ber of di.'^tinct liiands in this neighlior- 
hood. Their population alK)Ut 1856 is 
variously niven ironi *>4 to :51L'. The 
reiiiMant is incoriM»rate<l with the Sno- 
homish and others under the Tulalip 
school, N. w. Wash., altogether nutnl)er> 
ing465 in 1904. (.i. k. h.) 

D»wami«h.— Siinmond (1H.V.) in H R. Kx I>i« . H", 
34tli ( oiiK , 'M\ iH-w., 73. Wy'. Dewami»h.— SImw 
i}>^'i-'. II.kI.. 113. Du-a + bc'.— McCaw. iMiVHliiin, 
.M^ vin ali , B. A.E.,l>W6(I*uyHllupiiiiun l." Su«h- 
dwabth.— .M«ll»t In Ind. AIT. Ktp., li^n, im77. 
Dwahmiab.— .Maynanl (iKVijln H. R. Ex. Do*. 37, 
3^lth <\.n)i.,3d ststt..?*, ls67. Dwa-miah.— .^tovens 
in In<L AIT. Ki'p.,4'V:i, 1H.M. D'Waniiah.— <;il.M in 
Fac. K. K. Rep., i, m. 1n'i5. Lake ladiana.-l'iiKe 
hs56) In H. R. Ex. IXx-.37.*4th Cong . 3d m*i...H2. 
lK57. VMiniteh.— FMniham, Travels, 111, IMS. 
VM-wam-iah.— 8tArHnK In Ind. Aff. Rep.. 170, 1852. 
■•waaiah.— Oibba in Puc. R. R. Rep., i. -m, 1M55. 
Vma-aiak.— fitarling in Ind. Aff. Rep., 171. 1850. 
yWwiii.-Olbba In I'ac. R. R. Rep., i. 4.^ 18U. 
M OMtart.— Wilkea, Ibid., 486. Tiia-Mi-Uah.— 

kikUdL—Ilikl..86. nakirtthh eferens <MBe). 
IWd.,4«. . » 

Dwarfs. ^ Anatomy, Thf/iiologytl^fp*^ 

lar /ailaciat. 

Djanl ( lyyn'-mi) . The Eagle clans of 
the KerciJan I iiiclilo- .f I^imina, Acoma, 
Santa Ana. bia, Sau I'eUpe, and (jochiti, 
N. Mex. The E^te clan of Laguna claima 
to have come orijrinally fnnn .\conia; tliat 
of Acoma formsaphratry with tbeSoshka 
(Ohaparra1*cock) clan, while that of Go- 
cbift IS extinct. (f. w. n.) 

D yanu-hano. -Hodift' ill Am. Anthrop., t.x, ?t.'iO, 
\f*'.xi I sin, Sun Ft lj[K', mid Sniitw Aim forms; 

[Miiplc ' I. Dyami-hanueh.— Itii<). i C<K-hitl 
fiiriM < Ti-a'-mi. - Strvt'ii-oii in lltli l\.r\>. 11. .V. K., 
ly, iSiH form I. Tya-me— HiitidcliiT in .\rc-h. 
In"'!. l'i«|HTs, III, "293, is'.to iipi-liid to tlic olan 
feti.Hh}. Tyame banutah.— lian<leli<-r, l><-light 
Makers, ISI, 1M'.*0. Tyami-ban©'''.— Hodkfc. nji cit. 
(Lajfiiim form T'yaiiui-banoq<i>.— I)>iil. i .Vcttma 
form ). 

Oyani (Jjya^-ni). The I>eer clans of 
Ria and San FelifH; pueblos, N. Mex.; 

the latter clan is extinct. 

Dyani-bano.— Hixlge in Am. Anthrop., IX, 350, 1896 

( h<i nn --- ■ jH-opie ' ). Ti'ia«-«tav«nMia In llth Repu 

B. A. E., \9, \m. 

Sjrapige. A prehistoric Tano pueblo 
8. K. of I-aniy, "pome distance m the 
mountains," .\. central New Mexico. 
Dyap-i fv.— Bnndelier In Avcta. Inst. FhmIB, Vt, 

100,1«92 (TfWH name). 

Dye (//!/»•). The Gopher clans of the 
Tewa pueblos of San Juan, Santa Clara, 
San Ilaefonso, and Tesuque, N. Mez. 
X»7<-td<a.— Hodge In Am. Anthrop., IZ, t51, UM 

{td6n = ' people'). 

Dyea. A former Chilkat village \vhi( !» 
became note<l subsequently in the time of 
the Ynkon gold excitement, bnt is now 

practically dead owinir to the Ituildiiii; of 
the Yukon and White Pass railway to 
SIcaffwav. 

Daiy«'.— j5wantoti.fl.>l,l nnfpi. B.A.E.,19W. 

Dyea aad PigmeaU. M(xt of the Imlian 
tribes of North America made permanent 
dyes from organic materials. The de- 
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mand for these dyee aroee when tMtsketry, 

qnillwork, and (itluT UxliU- induHtrit>» 
bad reached a considerable degree of 
advanoement, and there waa need of 

diversity of oolor in ornamentation, as 
well as |»eriuanency of culor, which pig- 
mrats alone could not supply. 

D/Zf^.— The California trifx's an<l many 
others who made baskets were usually 
MtUsfied with natural colors. These are 
the re'l anil hlark of hark, tlie white of 
gru-^H stt iiKs, the pale yellow of peeled 
rods nr rushes, and the brown of root 
bark. A few dypf wore known, howrvor, 
iiotably a black or dark gray on ^Ainla 
which ha<l l^een buried in niud. The 
Hupanbtaint d I iri^rht yellow from lichens, 
another mlor trom the rooteof the Oregon 
grai)e, and a brownish red from alder 
bark. Most of the tribes of the 8. W. 
use otdy black for designs on baskets, 
and, rarely, red dyes. The Hopi, how- 
ever, have a larger number of native 
dyes for basketry splints than any other 
tribe, ami the Ajmche, Walai»ai, and 
Uavasupai have a number of vei^tal dyee 
that are not uiied in b«8ketry. The 
.\hnaki and other tribes niaile fii;.'ilive 
stains irom poke berries and fruits of the 
blueberry and elder. Lichens, golden- 
seal, hloodnwjt, and the hark of the but- 
ternut and other trees w ere also used by 
the northern and eastern tribes, and In 
southern revri<ins the iiriekly ]>ear. The 
Virginia Jn<lians, according Ut liarit>t, 
used sumach, a kind of seed, a small root, 
and the bark of a tree to dye their hair, 
a.s well as to color their faces riid and to 
dye mantles of deerskin and the rushes 
for baskets an<1 mats. The tribes nf the 
N. W. coa.«t employe<l a mimlx'r of har- 
inonious v(>getal coh)r>< in their liasketi. 
Most of t!ie native dyes of the Indians 
were supersedetl l)y others intro<lucetl, 
esj)ecially in late y»*ars by aniline colors. 

(■iuillwork, formerly wirlesnreml, was 
generally HU|)erserle<l by lH'aaw«)rk, and 
the native dyes employed in the art have 
falieu almost into disusi*. Some of the 
N. W. coast trilies, the Kskimo, an<l the 
northern .\tha|'as( an< alont- i>r:i( tise 
quill working in its purity, but its former 
range was extensive. 

Native vegetal blanket dyes are found 
in use only among the Chilkat of Alaska, 
who still retain them in weaving their 
cereiiiiinial shawls. The Nez Pern's uTid 
the Navaho formerly' used )>erumnenl 
vegetal dyes of pleasing colors for wool. 
With thr latter tiM ve dye-^ have L'iven way 
SO recently to aniline colors that the de- 
tuls of their manufacture have not lie- 
come h'-t. The use nf dyes required a 
knowletlge of moniants; ior tltiw purpose 
urine was commonly employed l)y the 
Navaho, Hopi. and Zmli, Ix'sides an im- 
pure native alum, and au iron salt mixed 



with organic acids to produce black. It 

has been as,-iHned that, since the weaver's 
artseemsto be accultural with thefiavaho, 
the mordant dyes may have been derived 

from tlie riieblos, \\ \\ , in turn, may have 

received them from the ^?paniards. Mat- 
thews, however, controverto the opinion 

that tlie Xavaho learned the art of weav- 
ing from the Pueblos; and in<leed there 
is no reason why the Indians shouhl not 
have beronie acquainted witli various 
mordatit,s llmmgh the practise of the 
cnhnary art or (jther domestic arts in 
which fire is employed. 

Pigment*. — The inorganiccolors utmi by 
the Indians were mostly derivetl from 
in>n-l>earinp TTiitiiTn!--, such asochers and 
other ores, aittl .staiaed earths. These 
furnished various tints, m brown, red, 
green, blue, yellow, orange, and purple. 
The search lor g<Mxl colors was assidu- 
ously pursued; miarries were opened and 
a commerce in their products was carried 
on.' White was derived fnmi kaolin, 
limestone, and gypsum; black from 
graphite, powdered coal, charcoal, or 
soot; green and bine from copper ores, 
phosphate of iron, etc. Pi^rments were 
used for &Mual decoration, red being most 
prized, for which reason the vermilion of 
the trader wa*^ eagerly adopted, but the 
intent of face ^iutiug was generally to- 
temic or religious and not merely orna- 
mental. Pigments w ere rubl>ed into soft 
tarmed skins, giving the effect of dye, and 
were mixe<lwith various me<Iia for paint- 
ing the wood and leather of boxes, nrr \v<», 
spears, shields, tipis, rol>es, partiiche 
cases, etc. Atuong the Sontliwestem 
tribes in parti( ular pigments were mixe«I 
with sand ior dry-paintings (q. v.), 
while pigments of iron earths or kaoUa 
were employe<l for decorating |>ottery. 
In connection with the preparation ami 
use of pigments are grinding slabs and 
nudlers, mortars and iiestles, brushes ami 
paint sticks, an«l a great variety of iHJUches 
and pots f(»r carrying or for preserving 
thent. The me<lia for applying the pig- 
ments varied w ith the objects to l>e «leco- 
ratinl and with tribal or |H'rsonal usage. ^ 
In general, face paint was mixed with 
grease or saliva, while the medium for 
WfKsl or skin was grease or glue. The 
$i. W. coast Indians put gn>aseon their 
faces before applying the paint. Among 
Some of the Pueblos, at lea^t, an emulsion 
of fat seeds was made with the pigment, 
and this was applied by sfitirting from 
the mouth. See Adorimi' >il. .Ir/, Ihy- 
jtniiitiitfjy }fiii€S and Qui(rriej<, (Jrnamaii^ 
Paintiiiff. 

('(»nsult Dors^y in Field Columb. Mus. 
Publ., .\iithrop. ser.; Fewkes in 17th 
Ken. B. A. K., ISM8; Goddard, Life and 
Culture of the Hufm, PHKi; Holmes in 
Am. Authrop., v, no. 3, UHKi; Hough 
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(1) in Am. Anthrop., xi, May, 1898; (2) 
in Rep. Nat. Mus.. 190() and IWl; Kroe- 
l)er in Bnll. Am. Miis. Xai. Hist., xviii, 
pt. 1, 1902; Manou. .VUuriginal Amoriran 
Baaketrv, 1902; Matthews in 3d Rep. 
B. A. y)., 1S84; Pepper, Native Navajo 
Dyes, in Papoose, Feb., 1902; Stepiieu in 
Internat. Folk-lore CoQff., i, 1898; WIm- 
ler in Bull. Am. Hos. Nat. Hist., xviii, 
pt. 3, 1904. (w. H. ) 

Dyoiyowan ('it is oil-covered.' — Ikw- 
itt). An im|>ortaiit former Seneca vil- 
lage on Buffald (T., Kriot'o., N. Y. 

Buflklo.— Kirkldii i il"--' i:; Vm. stilt.- l*Mn.. Iiid. 
.\fT.. 1,211, ls:vj. Dvu s>a wa .~-Hi \s iit, lurn. 1HH7 
(t^i'm-'a iiHini-i. Teho«eroron. — 'IrtMlyni ( irl. ZJ, 
17M, III r. S. Iiid. TrcHt., '//i, 1X73, Teyohefhi- 

tOhii --K ;r kill In!, fit. 

DyrnaeBkirk. A li>ruier Kskimo mis- 
sionary station on KrikHfjord, .h. Green* 
land.^-Oaatx, Hist. Greenland, i, map, 
1767. 

Bagltk Amone the many hi rd8 held i n 
sujien'titioaa ana appreciative regard by 
the alxmgines of North America, the 
eagle, by reason of its majestic, aolitary, 
and invhtorions nature, Ix'cnine an espe- 
cial object of worship. Thin i.^^ expressed 
in the employment of the eagle by the 
Indian for religious and esthetic pur- 
poses only. The wing-bonee were fash- 
ione<l into whistles to l)e carried by war- 
riura or used in ceremonies, and the 
talone formed poverful amulets or fe- 
tishes, having secondary value af? rtrna- 
menta; the feathers were, however, of 
greatefft importance. The captnre of 
oac'li's f(»r tlu'ir feathers was a liazardous 
branch of hunting, requiring great skill. 
Among some tril)ee eagle-killing was 
delegateil to certain men. Owing to tlie 
difficulty of getting within bowshot ot 
the bird, it was often trapped or the 
eyrie wa« vinitctl to spctire the ynnnjr. 
l-kgles are still kept in eaptivity Uy the 
Pueblo Indians as in the time of Coro- 
nado (14th Rep. B. A. E., 5HJ, 1H9(5). 
The striking war-bonnet of the Plains 
tribes was ma<le of eagle feathers and 
was highly valued, for it ia said that one 
rionv was the price of a perfect tail of 12 
feathers of the ' ar eagle," i. e., the 
white plumee with black tips. Other 
varieties, with bars across the feathers, 
are regarded as inferior i ^^l><>ney) . War- 
riors of the I'laina tribes uisuaily wore the 
feathers of the golden eagleonly, and it is 
probable that tne customs nf Tiiany tri])es 
prcscrilied like Uiscriiuinutions jvm to 
leathers of different species. .Many tribes 
wore one (ir more eagle feathers in tin* 
hair, and these feathers were often cut, 
colored, orothorwieedeeorated with some 
cf^nlzance of the wearer (see IhTaUlnj). 
It was the custom of the Pillager Chij)- 
IH'wa to allow a warrior who sc*al|)e<l an 
enemy to wear on hia head two eagle 
feathers, and the act of captaring a 



wounded j^risoner on the battletield 
earnetl the tiistinction of wearing five. 
Fans made of the primary feathers of the 
eagle forme<l an accessory to the costiune 
of the Sioux and other tribes. Eagle 
feathers were also atfaehed ax ornaments 
to the buckskin shirtj^ worn by men, and 
war <-ostum(^ and paraphernalia, includo 
ing shields, were ornamented with them. 
As one oT the prominent toteniic animals, 
tli»' ea).'le uave its name to many clans 
and religious fraternities. It is probable 
that nearly every tribe in the United 
States rec <vniziiitr i lan or gentile organi- 
zation liad an eagle clau or gens at some 
period in its history. 

Tlu- eai.de held an importatit j>]aee in 
symbolic art. It was depicte<i by all the 
methods of art expression known to the 
Indian, afipearln^r on pottery, ba>ketry, 
textiles, l)ea<iwurk, *pullwork, shields, 
crests, totem poles, house and grave poets, 
pil>es. rattles, and object" p<*rt:nnin<r to 
cult and ceremony. It was also re])re- 
sented in the primitive druna eminected 
with ceremonies. Many trilM*? posjaffjyi'd 
eagle deities, as the Kwahu, the eagle 
kachina of the Iloni of Arizona, and the 
fiagle god of the Miwok of California. ^ 

Among the Haida, pai^ses made with 
eai,'le fans were tlion^ht to be t ffertual in 
conjurimr. and this use reappears iu many 
tribes. The wing-honee were often em- 
ployed as snekin^' tubes, with which 
medicine-men pretenchnl to remove dis- 
ease. The Tlingit and other North Pa- 
cific tril«*f» trpcd eaple down for ■ < ri rno- 
nial sprinkling on the hair, masks, and 
dnticf < osiinne; it was also s<*Attere<l in 
the air, Ixtiii^ blown throu^di a tiilK^ or 
sprinkle*! by haml. The Pawnee and 
other Plains'triljes as well as the Pueblos 
al«o u.'*ed the down in e<>remoni<»M. and it 
was pn>l>ably a general eii.stoin. Among 
the I lopi the eagle is generally a.«8<H'iatea 
with the Sky g(Ml, and itii feathers are 
nsed with disks to represent the Sun god 
( Fewkes). 

The use of eagle feathers in religion is 
nowhere better shown than among the 
Pui'lilos. wlien downy iiluniesan'attacbed 
to manks, rattles, prayer-sticks (q. v. ), and 
other cnit objef^ entering into ceremo- 
nies. For this purpo.«ea ^rrat (|tKintity of 
featlierh is yearly required. The ilopi 
claims claimed the eagle nests in the lo<'aIi- 
ties where they formerly n sideil, and 
caught in trap!* or took from the ne.«ts 
eaglets, whose down wiw ussd in cere- 
monies. The eaglets, when required for 
feathers, have their heads washed; they 
are killer! by pres.'sure on the thorax. an<l 
buried with appropriate rites in spe<;ial 
cemeteries, in which offerings of small 
woo«len images an<l bows anil arinw- are 
yearly deu^wited. The interior Palish 
also are said by Tett to have pro[>erty in 
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eaglet*. Near the pre*<ent Ilopi villages 
there are Hhrines in which offeringa of 
eajrle eggs carve<l from woikI are plaml 
<hiring the winter solstice for the increaw* 
of eagles. Among the Zufii, feathers shed 
by their cantive eagle« have s|»ecial sig- 
nificance, tliough the feathers are also 
regularly i>lucke<l and form a staj)le arti- 
cle «tf trade. 

The mythology of almost everv trilx' is 
replete with eajife iK'ings, and Xlw wide- 
spread thunderhird myth relates in some 
ca-'cs to the eagle. In Ilopi myth the 
Man-eagle is a sky-being who lavsaside his 
plumage after flights in which \ie spreatls 
devastation, and the hero who slays him 
is carrie<l to the house in the sky by 
eagles of several SjxH'ics, each one in its 
turn bearing him hivrher. The Man- 
eagle myth is widely diffuseil, most triU's 
regarding this being as a manife.^'tation 
of either helpful or maleficent j)0\ver. 

.See Fewkes, Pro|K*rty Rights in hi^igles 
among the Ilopi, Am. Anthrop., n, 090- 
707, liHK); Iloff. 
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band of Assini- 
b o i n of 3 5 
IcKlges living in 
IHOS lK?tween 
Bear liills and 
St)uth.S:iskatch- 
ewan r., A8sinil>oia, Canada. — Henry- 
Thompson Jour., Cones ed., ii, r>28, 1H97. 

Earth lodge. .V dwelling partly un«ler- 
ground, circular in form, from IJO to (K) ft 
in diameter, w ith walls aliout 0 ft high, 
on which reste<l a doine-shai'>e<l r<M)f w ith 
an opening in the centiT to afford light 
within and to permit tlu- egress of smoke. 
The entrance was a projwting {lassage- 
way from 6 to 14 ft long. The metluxl 
of construction was first to draw a circle 
on the ground and excavate the earth 
within it from 2 to 4 ft deep, .\bout Ij 
ft within the circle were set crotchet! 
po8t« some 8 or 10 ft apart, on which 
were laid beams. Outside these posts 
were set others, one end of them braced 
against the Ixjttoin of the bank of earth 
at the }H'rii)hery of the circle, and the 
other end leaning agiiinst the beams, 
forminga close stcn-kade, anoj>ening Iteing 
left at the k. side for the entrance. Mid- 
way In'tween the center of the excavation 
and the stockade were planted 4, 6, or 8 
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tall crotche<l ix>sts, forming an inner cir- 
cle. In the crotches were laid heavy 
Ix'ams to 8ui»i»ort the if>of. The Iwirk 
was strimHHl from all the }K)sts and 
l)eams. The nxjf was formed of long, 
slender, tapering tree trunks, stripped of 
)>ark. The large ends were tied with 
strings of the inner l)ark of the elm to the 
beams at the top of the st<x'kade, and the 
middle to those resting in the croU-hes of 
the inner circle of |K)sts. The slender 
ends were cut m as to form the circular 
oi>ening in the ("enter of the roof, 2 or '.i 
ft in diameter. Outside this framework 
branches of willow were placet! close to- 
gether across the posts of the wall and 
the i>eams of the roof, and Ixiund tightly 
to each jx)le, Iteginningiit the ground and 
continuing ui>ward to the central oiK>n- 
ing. Over the willow branches a heavy 
thatch of coarwMlried grass was laid, tied 
in bun<lles and arranged so that it would 
shed water. Over the thatch was placet! 
a thick coating of sods, cut eo that they 

could be lajH 
ped, and laid 
like shingles. 
The wall and 
roof were after- 
ward carefully 
tamped with 
earth and made 
imjK'rvious to 
rain. The long 
entran<eway 
was built in the 
same manner as 
the lodge, and 
thatched and 
sodded at the 
same time. The grass of the 8<k1 continued 
to grow, and wild flowers brightened the 
walls and rtMtf (»f the dwelling. The 
blackened circle around tlie central open- 
ing in the roof, producetl by the heat and 
smoke, was the only suggestion that the 
verdant mound was a human abotle. 
Within, the floor was made hard by a 
series of tampings, in which both water 
and fire were use<l. The fireplace was 
circular in sha|>e and slightly excavateil. 
A curtain of skin hung at the opening 
from the i)a.ssageway into the hxlge. The 
f>uter d(H>r wa" covered with a skin that 
was stiffened l)y sticks at the top and 
bottom, which was turne<l to one si«le to 
give entrance t*> the pa'^sageway. The 
couches of the occupants were ])laced 
around the wall, and fretpientlv were in- 
clostnl by reeii mats which could Ik* raisetl 
or lowered. More than one family some- 
times tkccupied a lodge, and in such case 
the families t<M>k different sides. The 
back i>art, opposite the entrance, was re- 
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sen'od for the keeping of rarred f>bjecta 
and the reception of^giiests. In the vviattT 
curtiiinn of okin were hung from the beauiM 
of the inner circle of posita, making a 
smaller room about the fireplace. The 
.'^liit'Ms and \vrajK>n8 of the men were em- 
pendcd from tiieee ioner poets, giving 
color to the interior of the dwelling, 
which was always jiicturcsinu*, wliether 
seen at night, when the lire leajXid up 
and glinted on the polished blackened 
HMjf and when at timos tht- lodp' wils 
filled witti men and woiucii in tlieir ^ala 
drew at some Hocial mt^ ting *ir religious 
ct'remony, or during the day when the 
Hhaft of sunlight fell through the central 
openti^ over the fireplai'c, bringing into 
relief some bit of alK)riginal life and leav- 
ing the rest of the lo<lge in deep nhadow. 
I t w, if any, large and well-built earth 
lodges exist at th«^ present day. Even 
with care a Kh l^c could lie made to last 
only a generation or two. 

Ceremonies attended the erectiou of an 
earth lodge from the marking of the cir- 
cle to the putting on of the .s«ls. Both 
men and women took part in tb<»e rites 
•ndahared in the labor of building. To 
cut, Iw'il, and set the h* avy jwst.-j anil 
beams wdn the men's task; the binding, 
fhat<-hing, and sodding that of the women. 

The earth lo<lge was used ])y the Paw- 
, nee, Ankara, Omaha, Ponca, b^age, and 
other tribes. A similar abo«le was found 
in the Aleutian ids., on Kodiak id., and 
in s. w. Alaska. There w^ere habitations 
among some of the California trilK>s that 
had features in common with the earth 
lodge, and there are evidences of relation- 
ship between it, the Navaho hogan, and 
one form of Pima dwelling. 

Among the Pawnee are preeerved the 
most clalxtrate cerenionirs aii<l traditions 
pertaining to the earth lodge. These 
tribeit are mid to have abandoned the 
t:ni - tiuu ( of their kindre<^ at some dis- 
tant ^ricKl and, under the teaching of 
aquatic animals, to have learned to con- 
st nict the earth lodge, .\rconling to 
their ceremonies and It^'^ "''^. '"'t only 
the animals were concerned \\ ith its con- 
struction — the badger dig);ing the holes, 
the iM'uver sawing tlje lo;.^, the l)eai"s car- 
ryiiii; tlu-ni, and all obeying the difections 
of the whale — but the stars also exercised 
authority. The earlier star cult of the 
people is recognized in the significance 
attached to the four central poets. £ach 
stood for a star— the Morning and Even- 
ing stars, symbols of the male and female 
cosmic forces, and the North and Bouth 
stars, the directJon of rhiefsand the abode 
of per) .1 Ti;al li'r, TV.i- [ i -t-; were painted 
in the syinl»oUc colors at thcs^j stars — red, 
wbite^ black, yellow. During certain 
ceremonies corn of one of these eolorp wiiff 
offered at the foot of the poet of that 



color. In the rituals of the Pawn» e the 
earth lodge is made typical of man's al>ude 
on theearth; the flooristhe plain, the wall 
the distant horizon, the dome the arching 
sky, the central opening the zenith, 
dwellin},' i)hne of Tirawa, the invisible 
power which gives life to all created 
beings. 

The history of the distribution of this 
kind of dwelling among peoples widely 
scattered is a problem not yet fully solved. 
^{'i' (t'lnsslotige, Habitation.". {\. (. v.) 

Sast Abeika. {AitjUieka, 'unhealthtul 
place'). A former Choctaw town at the 
mouth of 8trai''lit it., an affluent of the 
Sukenatcha, in Kemper co., Miss. Called 
East Abeika to distinguish it from anot her 
town of the same name. — Ilalbertin Mij«. 
Hist. Soc. Publ. , VI, 42.-), 1 W2. ^Abihkn. 
AbeeluL.— ilomuiii, l : . : In. SVi, 1775. AiabtKn — 
Httlbert. op. rit. En&t Ab«ck*.— Ibid., 309. East 
Ab«ikA.— Woxt M r: 111 map, «i. ITlh. 

Eastern ladiaa*. A collective term ap- 
plie<l by the early New England writers 
to all the tribes n. k. of Merrimac r. It 
is used by liublnird us early as 1680. 
The^e tril^es, including the rennaoooir, 
Abnaki, Maleoite, and Micmac, were gen- 
erally in the Fn'tich interest and hostile 

to thr . (j. M. ) 

Eaitem IndianB. Form uml by Qirwt Oiirlv Eiisr- 
H-ii writers. Eastw&rdlndUiw.— Wintlii 1 I' M} 
h\ N Y. I»<)^- Ct»l. Hi-t.. IV, 612, 1854. Estwud 
Indi&ni.— ( )\Mtneco (1700). ibid.. 614 ("theNowOD* 
thuwog or the E-ttwurd IndianH"). 

Eastsra BhawaM. A division of the 
Shawnee now living in Indian Ter. They 
formerly lived with the Seneca (Mingo) 
near Ijcwistown, Ohio, but sold their 
lantls in 1831 and removed with the latter 
tribe to Kansas. In 1H07 they sipparated 
from tiie.'^eneca and n-uiov(Hl t - Imlian 
Ter. under the name of Eastern Shawnee. 
They are now under the Seneca school 

and nundn'red in 1901. f i. M.) 

Bait Oreenland«rs. The Eskimo inhab- 
iting the B. coast of Greenland. They 

are divi 1' I into two groups: The An>r- 
magsaliugmiut, inhabiting the fjords 
about 0. Dan; and the southern group, for- 
merly scattered along the roa5t Fotith- 
wanl. They have long lived in t-omj>lete 
isolation, three-fourths of them in the 
Aniii;ini' alik district, oth' t-j farther s, 
about lldilek.C. Hille.and i ingiuiarmiut. 
(Nansen, First Crossing of tireenland, i, 
321-371, 1890). They have developed 
some of the peculiar arts of the liskimo 
to tlieir liighest jjerfection, esiiecially the 
use of harpoons with shafts tnat become 
detached and float in the water, while 
the seal swims off with the line and blad- 
der, and of flexible-jointed lances also 
for killing the struggling animfU. The 
uitue (-asily handled doiitilf V)ladder is 
their invention. They employ the 
doublc»-bladed paddle altogether, wear 
skin-tight varnient.s that fit in the wai.'^t 
of the kaiak so closely that no water 
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can enter, and when overtnrne^l in the 
nea they are able to riyht thenjpelve.s 
single handed with the paddle. The 
ornamental artx of the Ea»*t Greenland- 
erH art! ni'jrlected, except anion^; one iso- 
lated band in the remote N. e. Their 
winter hnuHen, made of stones and sod, 
are! long and narrow, with family benches 
on one side, and can l)e stretched out 
to accommodate more |)eople than the 
square houses of Alaska. The large 
public buildings of the western trilies 
they know only by tradition. The East 
(ireenlanjlers numbered 54S, jomprising 
245 males and 303 females, in 1H84, not 
counting a few .^catfeml families of un- 
known numlK'rs living x. of 68** (Rink, 
Eskimo TriU's, 1887). The entire sotith- 
ern group <>f the F-ast Greenlanders, all 
the pHgsui Mskinio of Tingmiarmiut and 
the other plaot^ s. of Angmagsalik, 114 
indivi(hials altoget her, emigrate*! l)et\ve«*n 
lSH7aud liKK)to Kemertok, nearC. Fare- 

W<'11. 

The villages and settlements of the East 
< Jreenlanders, past and present, are fu* fol- 
lows: Akeriiivak, Akorninarmiut, Ahiik, 
Aluk.Amivik, Anarnisok, Angmagsalik, 
Anoritok, .\putitek, Atangime, Auarkat, 
Estale, Igdluarsnk, Ikatek, Ikerasak, Ilui- 
lek, Imarvivik, Ingmikertok, Inigsalik. 
Inugsiut, Ivimiut, Kangarsik, Kangigd- 
lek, Krmisak, Kernertok, Kialinek, Ki- 
kertarsoak, Kinar])ik, Koreniiut, Ku- 
maruiiut, Kutek, Manitsuk, Xanusek, 
Narsuk, Norajik, Norsit, Nualik, Nuna- 
kitit, Okiosorbik, Orkua, I'atuti-rajuit. 
I'ikiutdh'k, Sangmisok, Sarkarmiut, Ser- 
miligak, Sermilik, Siviiigan«'k, Sivingar- 
narsik, Tarsia, Ta-iusarsik, Taterat, 
Tingnuaniiiut, I'manak. Umivik, I'tor- 
karniiut. ( u. w. n. ) 

Eastman, Charles Alexander {< >}iiy»i<n, 
*the Winner'). A Santee Dakota phy- 
sician and author. )>orn in IKIS near Kih'I- 
won«l Falls, Minn. Mis father wasa fidl- 
bl<><:Hl Sioux name^l Manv Lightnings, 
and his UMtther the half-blood daughter 
of a wrll-known army otliccr. Mis niotlier 
dying wntn after bin l»irtli, h«> was reared 
by his paternal grandmother and an 
uncle, who after the Minnesota ma.ssacre 
in I.s<>'J fled with the boy into Canada. 
Here he liv«'<l the life of a wild Indian 
until he was 15 years of age, when his 
father, wlio in the meantime had accepted 
Christianity and civilization, sought him 
out and brought him home to Flandreau, 
S. I)ak., when' a few Sioux families had 
establish»il themselves as farmers and 
homest«'aders. Ohiyesa was j)lace<l in 
the mission sehoolat Santee, Xebr., where 
he ma«le such progress in 2 years that lie 
was selectetl for a u)(»re advance*! course 
an»l sent to lieloit ('olleye, Reloit, Wis. 
After 2 years spent there in the prepara- 
tory deimrtment he went to Knox Col- 



lege, Cialesburg, 111., thence to Kimball 
Academy and Dartmouth College, New 
Hatn[)ehire. He was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1SH7, and immediately 
entered the Boston University scIkh)! of 
mcilicine, receiving tlie degree of M. 1). in 
1890. Dr P^istman was then appointed 
Government physician to the Pine Kidge 
agency, S. Dak., and servtHl there nearly 
3 years, through the ghoet-dance disturl>- 
ance and afterward. In 1893 lie went to 
St Paul, Minn., and enteretl there on the 
priictice of medicine, al.«o serving for 3 
years as traveling sex-retarv of the Young 
^Ien's Christian Association among the 
Indians. Afterward he was attorney for 
the Sioux at Washington, ami later again 
(iovernment physician at Crow Creek, 
S. Dak. In itH)3 he was ap]H>inte<l by 
the Oflice of Indian Affairs to the sptvial 
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work of revising the allotment rolls and 
selecting pcrnmnent family naniesforthe 
Sioux, His first l>ook, "Indian Hoy- 
hoo<l," ajtjK'ared in nK)2, and " Ke<l 
Hunters an<l the .\nimal Pe<ii)le" in 
P.M)4. He is an occsisional contril)utor to 
the nuiga/ines and lectures fri'tpiently on 
Indian life an<l history. In 1891 Dr 
Eastman marrie<l Miss V'.laine Goodale, 
of Massachusetts, an<l they have <> chil- 
dren. (K. <i. K.) 

Eastman, John ( M>ihp'niamtkonkidau, 
*Sacre«l Cloud Worshipper'). A Santt'e 
Dakota of tbree-fourtlis blotxl, l)rother 
of Charles .\le.\and»'r ICastman, note<l as 
being a college-bred Presbyterian clergy- 
man; born in Mar., 1S49, at ShakojHV, 
Mimi. His father was Many Lightnings, 
a full-blood Sioux, who, on iK'^-omii^g a 
Christian in 1K<'»4, took tlie name of .Tacob 
F^istman. His inotluT. Mary Nancy 
Eastman, was the daughter of C^apt. Seth 
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Eastman, an Anieriiaiu army otticor, and 
maternal f^nddaoghter of Cloud man, a 
8i*>nx chiff. He continued with his 
father, except for one year at Beloit Col- 
1^, Wis., until the latter died in 1S76. 
The funw vi-nr he wa.** ordaine<l hk a 
Presbyterian minister at Klandreau, S. 
Dak., and installe<l as pastor of the In> 
dian church of Flan<lreau townshi[», 
which lia<l l>een organized in 1871 and 

Crided by the l^^byterian Mis^fion 
rd with a building in 1874. Mr East- 
man took charge of a Government school 
and Itegan ti a» liin^: the youth of the San- 
tee res. in 1878, but resigned thia charge 
in 1885 in order to ac(-e|)t the |M)iiition of 
o\crs<>er of the band then liviuir in Fhm- 
dreau township, lie retired from this 
poeition in 1896 and now devotes mnch 
of hia attention to.tlie work of liis min- 
istry and the cultivation of a nniaU farm 
pfurchaaed some years ago. His church 
now nninlnTs W t oninuinicants. In 1S74 
Mr Kjustnian married Miss Mary J. Fari- 
bault, a half-blood Santee. They are 
parent.* of (iehildren. Mr Ka-itman is still 
active in tribal affairs, and h'iuvv al»out 
ISKO has aninially t-erveil in the capacity 
of delegate of his people at Washington. 

Kat the Ham. A former Sans .\rc band 
under a me<licine-man name<l Wichajjha- 
wakan. — Culbertsou in Smithson. Kep. 
1850, 142, 1851. 

Ebahamo. .\n extinct tribe fonnerly 
dwelling on Matagorda Ijav, Tex. La 
Salle oonetmcted his Ft St Louis within 
the territory of this tribe and of the 
Queianhubeches, or Karunkawa, who 
probably were a cognate people. Joutel 
(1687) states in his narrative (French, 
Hist. Coll. U., I, 134, ls4<i) that 1^ Salle 
reconled a vocabulary of tlieir langtu^^e, 
which i.s \ery different from that of the 
Cenis (Ca4l<lo) ami more diihcult; that 
they were neighbors and allies of t he latter 
. people and nnderstocHl some of their 
words. "At our fort at St Louis Imy." he 
says, "we ma'le ."ome stay to cultivate ilic 
friendtihip of our Bracaui'os (as tlie Indian 
nation that dwells near onr fort is called ) , 
in ordiT to leave protectors to the jteojde 
whom we would have to leave lu the 
fort" (a. 8. o.) 

Apayum.— llaaMiMC MS. (leW) cited hj H. £. 
Bolton, Infn, 1906 (sameT). BahaaM.— Early 

writer quoted by Gat.*cher, Karanlcawa Inda., 
'24. imi. Braeamoa.— Carelier (1886) quoU>d bv 
8hiA, Early Voy.. 21. 1861. Bbahiuno.— toiitil 
(1687) in Manrrv. Dec., jil, 278, 1878. Ebahumo.— 
lUd.. 300. Hebaliaao.^oatel (1687) in French. 
Htet. Cull. La.. I, 134, 1848. ¥aWhaMaa,-Jontd 
qooted by Oatachet, op. dt. 

BbiaBuuuL An unidentified villafle in 

N. Flori<la about 1.565. — ^De Bry, Brev. 
I(ar., II, map, 1591. 
BMte Feeeela Chltto (Tbetap oHa chUto, 

'fountain-bead bii: j>eople'). A fanner 
Choctaw town, noted by KomauH, be- 
Ueved to have been situated on the head 



of Straight cr., in Kemi)er co., Miw., 
hence the name. — Halbert in Miss. Hist 
Soc. Publ., VI, 426. 1902. 
SUta-poooolo-chitto.— Weet Florida map. cn. 1772. 
Bbttap-ooooolo-cho.— Romans, Florida, 810, 1776. 
Xbatap okla ohitto.— Halbert. np. oit. 

Ebita Poocola Skatane i Ihetnpokla iskitini, 
* fountain-bead little people ' ). A former 
Choctaw town on the w. or main prong 
of Va/oo (T. , a N. affluent of Petickfa cr., 
in KemiMT co., Miss. — HaU>ert in Miss. 
Hist. Soc. Publ., VI, 423, 1902. 
Bheeta* Ooaaola.— ttomana. Florida, SM^ 177ISi. 
Ibrtap oUa iddtfaL— Ralbeft. op. eft 

Ecatacari. A rancheria of either the 
Eudeve or the Nevonie of Sononi, Mexico, 
in the early part of the IHth century. It 
was i)rn])ablv situate*! near Matajx*. — 
Writer of 1702(7) in Doc. Hist. Mex.,4th 
8., T, 126, 1857. 

Eohantac. A village, presumably ("(ts- 
tanoan, fonnerly eoiuiected with San Juan 
Bautista mission, ( al.- Kngelhardt, Fnm> 
ciscans in Cal., .'{!ts, 1S')7. 

Bohilat A former village of the Kum- 
sen division of the C«>stanoan family sit- 
uated 12 m. 8. a. of San Carlos miasion, 
Cal. 

Behilat.— Ta.vi<.r in cui. Fanner, Apr. 20, 1800. 
8an TraaoiMiuita. • Diiii. 

Echojoa. .\ Ma\ < < >ettlementon the Rio 
Mavo, alx.vc Santa Cniz, 8. w. Sonora, 
Mexico; i>op. 444 in liKX). 
Echtthoa.— Hardy. Trav. In Mex.. 43H, IHJ" Echo- 
joa.—* >rozfo y Berm. ilvon- . S-tC. • EcbonoT*. — 
Il^id. (K('hoJoa.or). Hataohojoa.— Kino,]Dap(11«B) 
in Slix klefn. Nene Welt B*>tt, 1726. 

Eohota (corruption of iM'tl, meaning 
miknown). The name of several Chero- 
kee towns. (1) the most important— 
often distinguishe<l as ( i reat Echota — was 
on the a. side of Little Tennessee r., a 
abort distance below Citico cr., in Monroe 
CO., Tenn. It was the ancient capital and 
sacred "peace town " of the nation. At 
that place there is a laiige monnd. (2) 
Little Fchota was on Sautee (Its.a'tTl cr., 
a head-stream of the Chattahoochee, w. 
of Clarkesville, Ga. (3) New Echote, 
the capital of the nation for mme vears 
U'lore the removal, was established at a 
spot, otiginally known as (lAnsilgi, at the 
junction of ( )ostanaulaand Conasan^a rs., 
in (iordon co., Cia. It was sometimes 
called Newtown. (4) The old Macedo- 
nian mission on Soco cr., of the North 
Carolina res., is also known to the Cher- 
okee as Itsd'tl, as was also (5) the great 
Nacoochee mound. See Mooiiey in 19th 
Rep. B. A. £., 523, 190a 
Ohoqnate.— Moooer, ett (olted •« former mto* 

Krint). Ohata.— Dne. trf 1799 qaoled by Royce In 
th Rep. B. A. E., 144. 1887. Ouito.— TlinberUke. 
Mem., map. 1765 (on Little Tennessee r.). Ohota 
fraat.-Bartnim, Trav., 371. 17yj (on Tenn r. i. 

Bchulit. A Tolowa village at a lagoon 
on the coast about 6 m. n. of Crescent, 
Cal. fr. E. <;.) 

E'-tctt-Ut )Uit-nj. — Dorst-y, M.S. <'hi't< <> v<H iih.. B. 
A. 18M. S-teu'-Ut— Doney in Jour. Am. Folk- 
IOTe,ni,286^1i8gO(Tatutiiiuie named). ■•to'«'«IIt.— 
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IMd. (Kaltunnetunne name). To'ia-^aa'-w.— 
Ibid, (another Naltunnetunne name). 
Selraov. A villafjfe of the ITtina (Tim- 

ucua) confcilcnjcv in central Florida in 
the 16th ceutur\'. — Laudonnit^re (15tM ) in 
French, Hist. Cbll. La., n. b., 243, 1869. 

Ecocbee. A former Cherok<'f eettle- 
ment on a head stream ot Savannah r., in 
K. w. South Carolina or m. b. GeonHa. 
It was deattoyed during the Revolution- 
ary war. (j. M.) 

Ecoroe. A band of NiniHging; living at 
Oka, Canada, in 17.S<). Their totem wa-H 
the birch. Chauvigneriecall.s them L' Kco- 
Tve, evidently intended for L' Hcorce. 
Bark trib«.— Cli'iuivijfnerie ( IT.ki I trunNl, in N. Y. 
D.M- Col. HiMt.. i.x. um. L*Eoore«.— Chau- 
viKii'Tie (juottMl l»y tSt-hoolcraft. Ind. Tribes, ni, 

Eooraail ( French : ' sq uirrel ' ) . Spoken 
of aa ft tribe formerly liWng between Ta- 
dou.«sac and IIud8on bay, Ciuebec pro- 
vince, Canada; destroyed' by theXroquoia 
in 1661. Probably a Montaniaia rand 
living about the lieadwatcrs of Three r^., 
posuibly al)out the lake named Onapichi- 
ouanon in the Jesuit Relations, 
laewitm.— Jei*. Rel.. 20. 1661. Ttnamill Mi 
Kenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, m. 79. 18M. 

Sonshaw. St>e CanhavK 

Bdelano. An unidentitieil village on an 
island in St John.s r., Fla., in the 16th 
centurv. — [.audonniOre (15<>4) in French, 
Hit*t. Ooli. Ui., n. s., 2H7, 1H69. 

Edenahaw (or Ivlensaw, from a Tlingit 
word referring to t he glacier ) . The Haida 
chief heat known to the whites. lie suc- 
ceeded early in the 19th century to the 
chieftainship of the strong Btustaa kinship 
group which centered in the town of 
Kioosta oTi the coa.-t of < Jraliain id. oppo- 
site North id., Brit. Col. Shortly attar 
1860, his people having fallen off in 
l)ers, he tnove<l with them to Knn<:. at 
the mouth of Xaden harbor, where he 
ere« tc. l a larire house, which is still stand- 
ing'. Tlinm^rh the exercise of his excep- 
tional ai>iliti»\>< in trade and in various 
other way.s he l>ecatne one of the wealth- 
iest of tlie Haida chiefs. Hi- relations 
with the whites were alwayn cordial, and 
it was through hi.s infiuence that a mis- 
sionary was t*ent to Mas.set. Among other 
good offices to the whites, he protected 
tlu' crew of an .American ves.«el when 
threatened by other natives. He <li«^l 
about 1885. A monument mention i tig 
hin kind treatment of the whites stands in 
MaMset. (J. H. 8. ) 

Edgrpiiliik. A Delaware village in w. 
New Jersey in 1702. 

Edniiliik.— Brinton. Lenape Leg.. 46, 1Hh5. Ed(- 
piuok.— Kcane in Staafofd, Oorap., Cent, and 8. 

Am.. .')12. 1»78. 

Ediato. A ."mall tril)e, now extinct, 
which appears to have occupied lower 
Edistor.,8. C, which derived itn name 
from that of the IHIm?. T1i.' llii^'uenot.'* 
of Ribauit's colony were kindly wel- 
comed by them in 1562, and the Span- 



iards for a tinie had a mission among 
them. They were included ih theCusabo 
group, and are mentionetl in connection 
with the Stono, Westo, and iSavann.iii as 
still living in the region named in 1670, 
wlieu English colonisation began. With 
the Westo and Stono they were possibly 
driven out l)v the Shawnee in 1^80. 
Gatschet thinks it probable that they 
spoke the Uchean language. See M con- 
ey, Siouan Tribes of the Eui, Bull. B. A. 
E., 1894. 

Aduata.— De Bry. Brev. Nar.. ii, map, 1691. 
AaduaU.— IjtiidonniOn.* (15K7iin Hnkluvt. Vov., 
379, lUni EdiBtoM.— (Jallatln in Traim. Am. .\iitl<j. 
8tM-., II, fW. 1H36. Ediato.— Adair. HUU lud.x.. Sih, 
177S. Ediatow.— Harri!<, Voy. and Trav.. i, map, 
17(|.'>, Oriat*. — Fnntancda ten. \r>70) in Tcmanx- 
Cotiipiiiiv. V.iv.. XX. IC). OriiUaiun.— Brig- 

.sttK-k (luott'd hv Fri-ticli, Hi-st. Coll. La., ll. 

186, 1876. 

Sdjao (*/^i/uo). A Haida town situ- 
ated around a hill of the same name, 
at the E. end of Masset village, Queen 
Charlotte ids. , Brit Col. It was occupied 
l)V the Aoyaku-lnagai, a branch of the 
Yaku-Ianas, and, acconling to the old 
men, consisted in later times of about 6 
houses, which would have contained 
nearly a hundn-fl jicrsoii.'s. loiter it came 
to Im includeil within the limits of 2blas- 
set.— Swanton, Cont. HaiAu 99, 1905. 
Eai'ta'av.— Boa«, Twelfth Rep. N. W. Tribes Otfl.. 
23. 1K9H. Ei-jfi liidi.-Kr«tue. Tllnklt-IndUtt«^ 
304, 1H86 ('people of Edjao': i>r«.b«bly the same). 

Edjieretrakenade ('buffalo |x>ople'). 
An Athapascan trilje of the Chiiiewvan 
group living along the banks of Bu^lo 
r., Athabasca. Canada. 

Edjier«-tpou-kke-nade. -I't'titDt, AiitourdulsedCB 

E«lave«, 3t.:i iv.u ( • bturalu people'). 

Bdiisatlon. The aborigines of North 

America had their own svstemsof educa- 
tion, through wliidi the young were in- 
structed in their coming labors and obli- 
gations, embracing not only the w hole 
round of economic pursuits — hunting, 
fi.shing, handicraft, agriculture, and 
household work— but speech, fine art, 
customs, etitpiett*', social obligations, and 
tribal lore. Hy unconscious al)sorption 
and by constant inculcation the boy and 
girl became the accomplished man and 
woman. Motives of pride or shame, the 
stimulus of flattery or disparagement, 
wrought constantly upon the child, male 
<jr female, who was (he charge, not of the 
parents and grarul|Mi rents alone but of 
the whole tribe ( Heckewelder). Loekiel 
(p. l.'W) 8ays the Iroquois are particu- 
larly attentive t*) the etlucation o( the 
yoimg iKH>ple for the future government 
of the state, and for this pur{x>se admit 
a boy, generally the nephew of the prin- 
cipal chief, to the council and ■o fen tp 
feast following it. 

The F^skimo were most imreful in teach- 
ing their girls and boys, setting them diffi- 
cult problems in <'anoeing, sliHiding, and 
bunting, showing them how tosol ve them, 
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and asking boys how they would meet a 
given emergency ( see Chiul Hfe) . Every- 
where there was the closiest association, for 
education, of parents with children, wlio 
learned the names and uses of things in 
nature. At a tender a^o they played 
at seriuuii buhineas, girln attending to 
household duties, boys following men's 
pur^itiits. ChiUiren were furnished with 
appropriate t<»y(*; they became Uttle 
basket makers, weavers, potten, water 
carriers, cooks, archers, stone workers, 
watt^-liers of crops ami tlfH'ks, the range 
of instruction l»eing limitetl only by tribal 
custom. Personal responsibilitiee were 
laid on them, and they werestimnlated bv 
the trilMl law of personal property, wbicfi 
was inviolable. Among the Pueblos 
cnlt imaffes and paraphernalia were their 

{>laythiii^'s, and they carlv joined tlio 
ralernities, lotjking forward to social <lu- 
ties and initiation. The Apache lioy had 
for pedagogues bin tatlii-r and eraiidfathor, 
whi> l)egan early to teach him counting, 
to run on level ground, then npand down 
hill, to brpnk branches from tn^, to jiunp 
into cold water, and to race, the whole 
training tending to make him skilful, 
strong, and fearle««. The girl was traine<l 
in part by her mother, but chiefly by the 
grandmother, the discipline l)eginnihg as 
soon as the child could control her move- 
ments, but never becoming regidar or 
st vrrt'. It insisted in rising early, carry- 
ing water, helping about the home, cook- 
ing, and mindinig^ children. At 6 the little 
gin took her hrst lessons in l)asketry 
with yuoca leaves. Later on decorated 
baskets, saddle-bags, beadwork, and dren 
were her rare. 

On the (*oming of the whites a new era 
of secular education, designed and unde- 
signed, bf^jran. All the natives, young 
and old, were pupils, and all the whites 
who came in contact with them were in- 
structors, whether purpcisely or through 
the influence of their exa!n[)l(' and i>at- 
ronage. The undcsijjned instruction can 
not be measureil, but its effect waa pro- 
found. The Indian passed at once into 
the iron ai<«': the stone perio<i, except in 
ceremony, was moribund. So radical 
was the change in the eastern tribes that 
it ii4 difllcult now to illn^^trate their tnifi 
Ufe in museum collectiuns. 

An account of the designed instniction 
Would ond)raco all attempts to change 
manners, eui<!toms, and motives, tu teach 
rsadingand writing in the foreii^ tongue, 
to arf]naint the Tnaians with new arts- aii<l 
industries, and to impress or force upon 
them the s(M'ial orgamxation of their con- 
querors. The biftory of tinyj fiystomatic 
instruction divides iL<vli into the jK-riod 
of (1) discovery and exploration, (2) 
colonization and settlement, ('i) Colonial 
and Revolutionary times, (4) the growth 



of the national policy, and (5) the pn^ent 
system. 

Parts of the area hen- considere*! were 
discovered and explored by several Euro- 
pean nations at datee wide apart. All of 
thorn aronsi'd the ?ame won<!er at first 
view, traile<i their nianutactureH for In- 
dian products, smoked the pipe of peace, 
and o|)ene<l friendly relations. The Nor- 
wegians l)egan their accultunition of 
Greenland in the year 1000. The Span- 
ish pioneers were Poncede Le6n, Narvaez, 
Cabeza de Vaca, Marcos de Nissa, De Soto, 
Coronado, Cabrillo, and manv others. 
The French ap[>eared in Canada and in 
the ftfiffiissippi valley, and were followed 
by the English in N'irginia aii'l in New 
England, tbe Dutch in New York, the 
Swedes in New Jersev, the Quaken in 
Pennsylvania, and the kussians in Alaska. 
lni>tniclion, <lesigned and undesigned, 
immediately ensued, teaching the Inaians 
many foreign industrial procr^Jpes, the 
bettering of their (i\vn, and the uduptit»n 
of firearms, and metal tools and utensils. 
rk)me8tic animals (horses, donkeys, t at- 
tle, sheep, goats, poultry) and many 
vegetables found congenial envirtm- 
ment. It was through these an<l other 
practical lessons that the missionaries - 
and teachers of the early days, who 
came to Cbristianixe voun^ Indians and 
bestow on them an eancation, were more 
sueicAsfnI inslnicti irs than they knew. 
By the subtle process of suggestion, the 
inevitable action of mind upon mind, the 
Indians received incalculable tfainln<.' in 
all arts and the fashion of Uving. l ail- 
nrse to accomplish the most cherished 
ohjert ((f tlie tnis.-ionaries jjrewoutof the 
great distance which separated the two 
raoee, and of the contrary influences of 
many of the whites who were first on the 
spot, not from lacrk of zeal or ability. The 
Roman Catholic clergy were at fir^t the 
most efficient agents of direct instruction; 
l)eHides carrying on their projver mission- 
ary work they exert<*<l themselves to miti- 

Kte the harsh treatment visiteil on tlie 
dian. In the Itith century the expe- 
dition of Xarvaez to Florida wa.'^ accom- 
panied by Franciscans under Pudru Juan 
JnareK, and the appearance of Cabeza de 

V^aca in Mexico pnnnpted Fray Marcos 
de Niza's journey to the n. as far as Zuili, 
and of the expedition of Coronado, who 
left Fray.Tnan dcPadiMaand a layVirotlior 
in (.^tiiv'ira, on tiie Kansas plains, as well 
as a friar and a lav brother at Tigtiex and 
f*(X'o<^, respe<'tive)y, all destine<l to be 
killed by the natives. The subsequent 
history of the S W. records a series of 
disasters to the immediate undertakings, 
but permanent .success in practical edu- 
cation. 

In 1567 the agricultural education of 
Indianb was tried in Florida by the Jesuit 
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Fray Ro^el, who aelected Uatds, . pro- 

cun <1 ajj^m nltural iinpleinenta^ and built 
foniiiiodiou* ttouseB (Sh«*a). 

Early in the 17th century FranciBCHn 
missions wore estabUHhtnl anionp tlie 
Apalachee and nei>Eiilx>ritig tribcM, after- 
wanl to be abandoned, but formine the 
tirst link in the chain of causes which ha^ 
brought thciie Indians through lluir mi- 
nority under goardiansbip to mature fell- 
de|)endence. Concentration for practical 
instruction was e.stahlishetl in ('alifornia 
bvthe Franci8can9(Hce Oilifortiia, Iiuliam 
oj}. The reeulta achieved hv the mut> 
Bions in the 9. W. were chierfy practical 
and siu-ial. DKiiic^f ir iiiiiiuals, witli the 
art of domestication and industries de- 
pending on their products, were pernia> 
nently ac(|uin*d. Foreign plants, ir > 1 . ! 
iiig wheat, peachee, and grapew, were 
introductMl, gunpowder was aaopteti in 
place iif the liow, and new practices 
an<l cu^ttdiif*, good and bmi, vmiw into 
voKiic. The early French niit^iona in 
North America were among f 1) the Ah- 
naki in Maine, {2) the Huron inOntarii>, 
Michigan, and Ohio, (:{) the lro<|uoi8in 
New S'ork, (4) the Ottawa in Winconsin 
and Michigan, (5) the Illinois in the mid- 
dle \V., and (G) the triU's of Louisiana. 
Biahop Laval foundetl a nchool at Quebec 
for French and Indian youth, Father de 
Sinct pUmtetl the tir>t C'atli<ilic iiiis^if)n 
among the Salish tribee, and Canadian 
priests visited the natives on Puftet sd. 
and along tlio cfHt-f uf Wu-ilniiL'tnn. 

One of the objects* in colonizing Vir- 
ginia, mentioned in the charter of 1006 
and rep*'atc(l in that <if l'!21. was tn hrine 
theinhdels ami savages to human civility 
au<l a wttled an<i quiet government 
( Neill). llenr il l* C( illeu'c was founded in 
1618. The council of Jamestown in 1619 
voted to educate Indian children in re- 
ligion, a civil course of life, and in nome 
u.^elul trade. George Thor|>e, Buperin- 
ten«lent of education at Henrico, gave a 
cheering account of Iuh lal>ors in KiLM. 
Manv youths were taken to Fngland to 
l)e etlucated. William and Mary College 
waH I'oumied in 1691, and special provi- 
sions were made in the charter of Virfrinia 
for the iiistnu tirm of Indians { His^t. Col- 
lege of William and >Jary, 1874). Brans- 
erton manor was purchased through the 
charitv of Rnln-rt Hnvl(>, tht' vearlvreritH 
and proiita W'iug devole<i t«i a boanling- 
.«»chool foundation in William and Mary 
College In Maryland no sch(H»Is were 
fouiicied, but the j^ettlers and Indians ex- 
changi>d knowledge <>f a practical kind. 
The interesting chapter of In-lian eilnca- 
tiou in New Englauil includes, rluring the 
17th centurv, the offering of theirchildren 
for instructfon, the translation of the Bible 
(1646-90) into their language by Eliot (see 
Eliot Bibk)t the founding of Natick, the 



appointment of a soperintendent of Indi- 

ans t )aniel Gookin. 165(J-K»^ ) , ami tht> prr>- 
vision for Indian youth in Harvard. The 
spirit and methods of instruction in the 
18th century are revealwl in the adoption 
of Indian children by the colonist* ( Sam- 
son Occum, for example), the founding of 
Moor's charity school, Bishop Berke- 
lev's gill U> Vale, the lalwrs of Eleascer 
Wheelock (1729), and the founding of 
Dartmouth College in 1754 (see Fletcher, 
Ind. fxlucation and Civilization, 1888). 
In New York and other northern states 
laiige Bums of money were appropriated 
for the instmction of Indians, and in 
rrineetdii Colle^-e s[tecial pTovisiooa Were 
made .for their education. 

The Moravians, models of thrift and 
goo<l will, hail in their hcart.s wherever 
they went the welfare "t the aborigines 
as a private and public Imnlen. 

Between 1741 and 17t>l began, under 
Vitus Bering and his successors, the se- 
ries of lessons given for the acculturation 
of the Alent. E.«kinio, an ! TTnlian« of 
Alaska, Schools were furinaily ojjciied 
in Kodiak in ]7!*4, and a little later in 
iSitka. This chapter in edm^ation includes 
the Ku.'«ian Company's schools, as well 
as militarv, (iovernmeut, and church 
schools. Jhipiis were taught the Russian 
and English languages, geography, his- 
tory, arithmetic, geonietry, trigonometry, 
and navigation. Indiuitrial training was 
oompnlsorv in many cases. Dall ( Alaska, 
1870) sp< aVs of the great aptness of the 
Aleutij in receiving instruction. In all 
areas the voya}j:eur, the trapper, the 
trader, the niissinnary, tlic settler, the 
school-teacher, and Government authori- 
ties were partners in education. The 
contact, whenever it took place, had its 
effect in a geueratif»n <»r two. The mak- 
ing of treaties with the Indians afforded 
an f>bject lesson in practical affairs. Old 
things passed away whose nature and very 
existence and structure can l)e proved now^ 
only by impressions on ancient pottery or 
remains in cavems and graves. The two- 
fold e<^lucation end)race<l new dietaries, 
utensils, and modes of preparing and eat- 
ing food; new materials and feshiohs in 
dres8anilimpletuentsf< 'V making clothing; 
new or moditied habitations and their 
apfturtenancee and furniture; new pro- 
ductive industries and new methods of 
quarrying and miningj wotnicraft, hunt- 
ing, trapping, and fishing; the introtluc- 
tion f»f gvmpowder, domestic animals, and 
foreign handicrafts; the ad<mtiun of cal- 
endars and clocks, and the habit of steady 
eniployinent for wages: new social insti- 
tutions, manners, customs, and fashions, 
not always for the Ivctter; foreign words 
and jargons for new ideas and activities; 
new esthetic ideas; changes in the clan 
and tribal life, and aooeosions to native 
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beliefi< mui iormn of worsliip l)orrow(.'<l 
from the conquerorB. 

In the Canadian colonies Httle was done 
for Hecularand industrial education by the 
provincial jrovemments priorto confe<ier- 
Btioa, The Bomaa Catholic miasions in- 
herited from the French, Anglican mis* 
Bions Hcnt from tin' inofhcr cimntry, the 
New KiMtland Company 'b miaaiona among 
the Six NfttiolU and Mohawk, and Meth- 
odist schooln fonniliMl by l^m] Klv'in and 
others, as well m those mauage^i i>y Pres- 
byterians, Baptists, and Congrc^ational- 
ist«i,all combined common scliool injatnic- 
tion and training in the prartical arts 
with their speciu work (set- .\fis.nimf). 
After the confwleration (1867) the 8ul>- 
ject wan takt n up ytematicallv and con- 
tract 8« li«»()ls wiTi' i'Htabli»he<i and put 
into the hands of the Christian denom- 
inations. In the older provinces agri- 
culture and other industrii n luid largely 
taken the ^lace of primitive art«. After 
the admif»ton of British Oolnmbia, Man- 
itoba, aiul tlu' Norflnvt'st Territory into 
the liomiuion, steps were taken to estab- 
lish systematic tniining in those prov- 
inces. In 1004 there were 24 in In^trial, 
4t) boarding, and 228 day schuols in o^ie- 
ration. Day schools among the tribes aim 
tri -•< f ttri the c<M>[>eration c»f {•arentF: the 
l>oariliJig ttchoois e«p«'cially cultivate in- 
doetrial training for various bread-win- 
ning tnulef>; normal ^icllool8 and girls' 
homes have been e!-Ul)liHhe<l to teach 
aeHHRipport nnder new conditiona. Im- 
provement in ihveilings has developed 
a stronger attachuient to home, as well 
as bettere<I health and raised tne moral 
tone, for when houses nre furnished with 
stoves, beds, tables, chairs, mnsifal in- 
struments, ami s«'winy machines, the taste? 
of the occupanta are elevated and other 
thoiwbts stimulated. Indians become in- 
dividual owners of farms an<l of flockH 
and herds and sell the produce; they par- 
take of the braetits of commerce and 
transportation and acqnire thrift. Com- 
petition in fairM and exhibitions stimu- 
mes proficiency in both the old and the 
new a<>tivi ties. The ptirpowof the Cana- 
dian government has been to encourage 
the Indiana to emerge from a con<liti<m 
of tutelage and continue voluntarily what 
they have learned under cl<^t^J 8U|)ervi- 
sion. The schools discourage premature 
marriagee and educate the young pro- 
spective mothers. Education has made 
tne al)<)rigine« law-resj<»"eting, prosperous, 
and contented. Far from being a menace 
to or a harden apon the commonwealth, 
tliey contribute in nuin\ nys to itn wel- 
fare. The able-l)odied ia the niixe«l 
farming districts have become practicalh* 
self-supporting (Pedley in Can. Ind. An, 
for 1904). 

Bali ao— U6 27 



After the establishment of the L nited 
States government thefoUowingChriKtian 
IxMlies either instituted secular day and 
boarding schools among the Indians or 
continued those already in existence, and 
these schools have borne a iaixe part in 
Indian edncation: Roroaii Ganfiolic and 
Moravians fnnn colonial times; Friends 
(Orthodox), 1795; Baptist, 1807; Amer- 
ican Board of Oommiflakmers for Foreign 
Mi T ISIO; Kpi8coi«I,1815; Methodist 
Kpisooi>al, IHUi; Presbyterian (North), 
1833; Old School Prttbyterians, 1837; 
Methotlist Kpis< .)].al (South), 1844; Con- 
gregational American Missionary A.sso- 
ciation, 1846; Reformed Dutch, 1867; 
Presbyterian (South), 1857; Friends 
(Hicksite), I860; Tnited Presbyterian, 
1869; Unitarian, iss«i. Miss Alice C. 
Flet<^>her attinns that the miwionary 
lalxirs among the Indians have been as 
largely educational as religious. Until 1870 
all ( tovemmentaid for this object passed 
through the hands of the missionaries. 

On .Inly 12, 1775, a committee on In- 
dian affairs was appointed iu the Con- 
tinental Congress, with Gen. Schuyler as 
chairman, and in t!i ■ fnl lowing' year a 
standing committee was created. Money 
was voted to support Indian stndents at 
T>artn)ontli and Princeton colleges. After 
the War I>t^partiuent was created, in 1789, 
Indian affairs were left in the hands of 
its Secretary until bs49, when the De- 
partment of the Interior was established 
and the Indian Bureau was transferred 
thereto. Gen. Knox, Washington's Sec- 
retary of VVar, urge<l industrial education, 
and the President was of the same mind. 
In his meosnge of 1801 President Adama 
noted the success of continued efforts to 
introduce anions tlie Indians the imple- 
ments and practices of husbandry and 
the household arts. 

T\u tirst petition of an Indian for 
schotils among his tribe was made by 
David Folsoni, a Choctaw, in 1816. The 
Ottawa, in their treaty (1817) and in their 
adilresii to President Monroe ( 1822), stipu- 
lated forindustrialaild literary eihication. 
In 1819afirstappn.priationof?in,iXK)wa8 
made by Conpresfi for Indian education, 
the superintendents aiul agents to be 
nominated by the President. In 1823 
there were 21 s» hool8 receiving Ciovern- 
me|itui<l, and the numlier was increased 
to 38 in 1825. The lirat contract school 
was established on the Tnlal i p res. , Wnsh. , 
in 1869, but it \vasn..t until 1 S7;; tliat Oov- 
emment schools proper were pro\ ide<l. 
In the beginning there were only day 
schocil«. later Iwiardinu srfioolp on the 
reservations, and tinaliv bf)anling schotjls 
remote from them, 'fhe training in all 
these schools was di-stL'ncil to brin^' the 
Indians nearer to eiviliml life, with a 
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view to ultimate citizenship by enabling 
them to a.ssiiiiilatc the siJeech, indufltriai 
life, family organization, social niannor^ 
and customs, civil government, knowl- 
edge, modes of thinking, and ethical 
standards of tin- wliitt- Tho rhanfro to 
agriculture and sedentary iinlu«trk'8 had 
a profound elfect in developing a sense of 
continuous r<»fponf«ibility. A 8cho<»l was 
establi8he(l at Carlisle, Pa., in 1879, by 
Capt. R. H. Pratt, V. 8. A., for the purijose 
of educating Indian boys and girls by 
separating them from their tribal life so as 
to prejMire themtoliveand lalK)r in contact 
with white people (see Varlide School}, 
To this end tney are taughtin theiKhool ns 
far as the high-sc hool prade, and inntnu - 
tion is ffiven ia mechanical trades and 
domestic wcnit. Inordertofaeiliffttesno- 
ciation with the white po[>nlation th<> 
"outing syeteiu" was adopted, by which 
fnipils are permitted to go out during vaca- 
tions to earn money. Boys and ^rirls are 
also placed in families where they luuy 
work for their board, and ijerhaps more, 
an l ittond pt hool. Thu^^ tlu* young In- 
diaiii^ are trained in home lite and associate 
with white children. Contract schools 
wore a1)and()ne<l June 30, VMX); the reli- 
giouti SiK'ietiee have «ince Lakeii care of 
their own schools, and the apnmnriation 
for Indian e<lu(ation is appliecl nndir 
the law entirely to Government schools. 
About 100 students receive higher instnic- 
tion in Hampton Institute. C)ne of the 
latest experiments is that of liev. Sheldon 
Jackson in « onnection with the intro<luc- 
tion of drill it ^ticated reindeer into Alaska. 
These are allotted to mission and other 
schools, ami instructictn in the care and 
use of them is a part of the traioing. 

The pres**nt scheme of education 
adopted ny the Indian Office is to teach 
the pupiui Entflish, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, and United States history, and 
also to train flieni in farniiii^r and tlu' 
care of stock and in trades, ati well as 
gymnastics. This requires the mdnte- 
nance of day, boardmg, and training 
schools, 253 now in all, with 2,3()(l em- 
plovees, involving an annual expenditure 
of nearly $ri.(X)0,()0(). <<^rne of these In- 
dian schools are m«xicis {s*-v ChUocco 
Jhdinn InduOrial School). Allotment of 
land has been the nieanp < >i send i n« I ndian 
children to district schools with white 
children. Indian teachers are being em- 
ployetl and parents are coming to be 
intere*»te<l. 

hilt- on some reservations there are 
f^till Indian children who never saw a 
scliuol, the great niai*.s luive ceased to l)e 
indifferent. The results of a century's 
effort^ are immeasurable. Indians now 
take their places Ijeside whites in many 
of the industrial pursuitsand in thehigher 
yralks as well. The best evidence tiiat 



the Indian is capable of civilization is the 
list of those who have succeede<l. The 
• ; overnment has been stimulate<l, advised, 
and aided all along by associations oif 
benevolent men ana women who have 
freely ^iven their time and means for the 
eduoition and uplifting of the Indians, 
with various motives, some seeking the 
preservation of tribal life, arts, and cus- 
toms, some their extinction. See Cbnf&fe 
SchfHil, Chilucco Indian ImhintrUd S^'hor,!^ 
Dutch ir^flueMXt ETtglith mjittence, French 
intiufiice, SponMt mflwmct, etc., Govern- 
mental jKtlicy, Missione. 

In addition to the works cited, se^ 
Reps. Ind. Aff., eHj>ecially for 1998 and 
subsequent year><; Bureau of Rlucation 
Reports for 1870, 33i>-354i 1871, 402-411; 
1872, 405^18: 1873, 460-480; 1874, S06- 
Tiin; 1875. 52S; 1878, 281-286; 1879. 
278-280; 1880, 372-376; 1886, app. 8 and 
657-000; 1888, 999-1004; 1897, 1520-1522; 
also circulars r^. 1883, r>8 I. 34-43; 
Bulletin 1 of the New Urlean.s Exposi- 
tion, 541-544 snd 746-754, 1880; Afchae- 
ologia Americana. lH2(VrtO; l^aoon, I^ws 
of Md., 1765; (Jam<len 8oc. Publica- 
tions, i-cix, 1838-72; Canadian Intl. Aft 
Reps.; Catesby, Nat. Hist. Carolina, ii, 
xu, 1743; Ea.*'tnian, Indian liovhtHKl, 
1902; Doc. Hist. N Y., l-iv, 1S4H-.S1; 
Flet<'hcr, Indian Kducaliori and Civiliza- 
tion, 1888; Hailmaun, l"l<lucatiou of the 
Indian, liKM; Hall, Adolescence, 1904; 
Heckeweldcr, Narr. of the Mission of the 
Unite<l Brethren, 1820; Jenks, Childhood 
of Ji-«hib', 1900; Hist. College of William 
and Marv, 1660-1874; U Flesche, The 
Middle Five, 1900; Loskiel, Hist, of the 
Mission of the Unitetl Brethren, 1794; 
Mass. Hist. Sue. Coll., i-x, 1792-1809: 
Neill, Hist. Va. Co., 1869; Parkman, Old 
Regime in Canada; Pratt, Rep- m Car- 
lisle School in An. Rep.Commr. ind. Aff., 
especially 20th and 24th; Rawson et al.. 
Rep. of Commissioners on Indian Educa- 
tion in 1844 (Jour. I^eg. Asscmb. Prov. of 
Can., VI, 1847); 8hea, Oatholic Missions, 
1855; Smct (1) ()r.-ir..n Miss., 1845, (2) 
New Indian Sketches, 1865, (3) Western 
Missions and Missionariee, 1863; Spencer, 
Fxlucation of the T»nchlo Child, 1899; 
Spotswood, Off. Letters (1710-22), Va. 
Hist. Soc, i-ii. 1882-85; Stevenson. 
Kclipous Life of the Zuf^i Child, 1887; 
Stith, Hist. Va., repr. 1865. (o. t. m.) 

A band or division of the Ira* 
wait:-u of Scott valley, Siskiynn ro., Cal.; 
noted Gibbe an living with the Wat- 
sahewa in 1851. 

E-«h.— OlbbH (is.->i ) in St li<x»1cnift, Ind. Trlb«s. ill, 
171. 1H.S3. E-oh.— M» KfO { In Sen. Ex. Doc. 4, 
32d Cong., fpe<". ses^."!., HI, l^ ' v 

SekMU ( E^extffi). A Salish tribe about 
Oyster bay, B. coast of Vancouver id., 
speaking toe Comoz dialect — Boss^ MS., 
B. A. K, 1887. 
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Eel Bi^er Indiani. A part of the Mi- 
ami, fonnerly living in Indiana. Their 
village was at Tbumtowo, fioone co., 
where they had a renrvation, which waa 
H)M in 1S28, the Iwnd removing to the 
Miami res. between the Wabash and 
Eel rs., in Miami co. They afterwafd 
shared the general fortunes of the tril>e. 

(.1. M.) 

■tlBhrerladi&nt — K'Tiox > in Am. St. I'HperB, 

I. 'iVt, IKil. Eelriver* — Hrow n. Wi'st. <iuz.. T2, 
I-IT Elk river tribe.— Kud., SV.f ( inispriut ). 
Isle-RiTer Indiuu.— Imluy. \Vi>t. Ter , ;571. 
( K»-l r.. throiiKh »i «'omi|>tion (if rAiiK'iilli' iiitu 
' I^itiK-l!<lr ' I . rAnguille. — FroiK-li iiatiic of the 
Ixiiul mill vfttlement ( Tlif id i. LoBt-iile.— 
ImlHV, (III. rit. ( iiii'''^nil(.Ting of FrvnrTi I'An- 
jfnillei. Tbomton party.— (rale. rp|»er Misw.. 17H. 
1867. Thomtown party.— \Vvati(lot\ il. tn-atv (pr<»- 
daimiHl itfjH) iu V. Iml". Trent.. 62iJ. 1873. 

Isstsyteeh. Given as a tribe on Cas- 
cade inlet, Brit Col. ; probably a village 

Ip of thf I'lt'llaciinhi. 
-toy-toch.— Kmic, Waml. in .N. .\m., npj' . l^-'"*-*. 

Bfaea. A Tiniucuu clati belonging to 
the Aeheha phratry.— Pareja (1612-14) 

aUf)to<l by (iatschet in Pro<'. Am. Philos. 
tM-., .wii, 4<I2, 1878. 

Xgan. An Algontjuian settlement in 
Maniwaki townRnij>, Ottawa Co.. (jneliee, 
COntaiiiinir '2'2'^ Indians in 1884. 

Bgedetmiade. A missionary station on 
Davis str., w. Greenland. — Grants, Hist 
GreenhuKl, T, 14, 17'i7. 

BgQiaiuia-«iUiel ( water-hole «>f the 
mountain'). A rancheria, probablv Co- 
chimi, connected with Purisima (Cade- 
gomo) miasion, Lower CaUfornia, in the 
18th centary.— Doc. Hist M«c., 4th e., T, 
189, 1857. 

* \-lMd. 

A Itand of the Crown, one 
of the four into which Lewis divided the 
tribe. . , 

B-hipt'-iir.-L. wis Trav.. 175. IKW. Eb-bl- 
tdl.— I><>nK. F.xp.-.l. Rr^ ky Mt>.. ii, Ix.xxiv, l«2;t 
(Hidat^a iianic: • li-af |>lh>ji1i' ' ^ . 

Ehatitalit. A Nootka tribe on Kt<j>er- 
anza inlet c«>aft of Vancouver id., 
Brit. Col.; i>op. 101 in Um, 95 in ItMM. 
Their principal village is Oke. From 
their water- came the larirer part of the 
supply of dentalium Hhellrt exteimively 
need on the Pa<ific coa-^t af> media of 
exchaML''' 

Ai-tiz-urU — .Ifwiti, Nar., ;i6. IM'.t. Aitsarta.— 
Arm>ii..nc. ( in-j.':!!!. \M\, \<t~. Ayhuttiaaht.- 
Spn.ut, .>^M\ . Life, 3«n. IvV*. Eh-aht-Ua-aht.— <'an. 
Ind. AfT , .V.MK7.V Ehatetet.-.Mayne. Brit. Col., 
2.51. IW.'. Ehatiaaht — Can. Ind, AfT. I'JOl. pt. 2, 
15H. t'hati»*th — HiiH- iiili K. j. N W.TrihowCiUl., 
31. l«'.«t>. Ehatt-ia-aht.— <.'an. Ind. .VIT. 1S97. 3.57. 

Ehoaaa ('one battered it.'— Hewitt ). 
\ village of the Tiomoatati existing in 

lrt40. 

EhSae.— Je?« Rel. liVll. <;'.i, I'vVH.—Ehwae.— .'^Iiea. 
note In Cbarievoix. New France, n. IM. 1X66. 
Bidaot VlMi* wbHt VMl.— Jca. R«I. 1640, W, 

18.58. 

BhreMsroBon. The Hnron name of a 

trilte mentioned liy Ra</neneaii in lB40as 
living 8, of St Lawrence r. (.lef. liel. UAO. 
35, 1868). It can not now be identified 



withany tribe 8. of the 8t Lawrence. Per- 
haps IrtHjuoian, an are H >me of the tribes 
mentioned in the same list 
Shvtswa. A Lnisefio village formerly 

in the neighlK)rhoo<l of .<an Luis Key 
miHsion, s. Cal. (Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
May 11, 18tK)). Possibly the same as 
Hatawa. 

Bidsan (i>erhap!< an Eskimo rendering 
of * I don't Know ' ). A K in ugumiut coast 
settlement at C. Prince of Wale»». 
Ei-du-noe.— Beech y (18'J6) quoted by Baker, 
Geog. Dirt. Alaska, 1901. Umi<«m.— IMd. WalM.— 
Po0t-roul« map. 1903. 

Bider (trans, of [(/oytiok, 'eider duck'). 
An Aleut village on Captain bay, L'n- 
alaska, Alaska, at a point of the same 
name. Pop. 39 in 1830, according to 
Veniaminoff. 

IfOfBak.— KotzeVmeU^l'"') quoted by Baker.Geog. 
Diet. Alaska, IWI ( 'elder dnek' i. Ifonok. — Coxe. 
RuMM. iMvdv., \t'<i.',. 17H7. Payitrayakoi.— Klliott, 
Coiid. Atl. Alaska. J-.'.'i, 1^7.">. Peatriakof — Baker, 
Geo»r. Diet. .Vlaska, IVtOl i:Rns»lan: eider diu k' :. 
Peatriakovo.— Sariehef (ITyji ijimted liy Baker, 
ibid. Peatriakowakoje.— Ilnlint.. TK. Kthiii>l. ski//... 
map. 1k55. PeatryakoTikoe.— \eniaminolI, Za- 
pinki. II.-J02, IMO. 

Binake (£-ln'-<i-AY, * catchers, ' or 'sol- 
diers' ). A society of the Ikunuhkat^i, or 
All Ojinrades, in the Piegan tribe; it liait 
been obsolete since about 1860, and per- 
hape earlier.— Orinnell, Blackfoot Lodge 
Tales, 221, 1892. 

BiwkiMUt A division of the Yuit Es- 
kimo on 8t Lawrence id., Bering sea. 

Bog«)ni.*j .Hays "they are jdainly a colony 
from the nearest [Siberian] shore, prob- 
ably from Indian point" The viOagee 

arc Chibnkak, Chitnnk, K ial^Ut, Kukn- 

liak. I'uguviliak, and Ptinuk. 
Eiwhue'lit.— Bogoras. Chnkehee. 1W.M i<'huk- 
elii riHiiie). Kikht^amut — Dall in Cunt. N. A. 
Ktlihiil., I. I'l, \'<7~ I ' inlanders'). Oomoojeka. — 
Kelly. Arctic K-kiin-i iti AlaNka. II.Ihw. Bhi- 
wo-kAc-iDut. — Dall in I'r.M-. \. .\. .\. S., xx.xiv, 
377. IWft. Umudjek — W iH.lf,- in Uth Census, 
Alanka. 130, IWi 

Bkaaatoton. The Huron name of Man- 
itoolin id. and of the Indians ( Amikwa) 

living on it in 1U49. It was the andent 

home of the Ottawa. 

EkaentotoB.-.Ic^. Kel. MM, II. «, 188S. ItaU d« 
laiMtoMarie.-Ibid. 
Ikaloapiiig. A Bsdlimint E^mo aet> 

tlcmciit iu Padli fjor<l. Ratlin land. 

Exaloaping.— Ikm.s in Cth Rep. B. A. K., 441. 1«88. 

Ekaiaakdjain. A summer nettletuent 
of the Sauminginiut subtril)e of the Oko- 
miut Eskimo, n. of Cmnl>erlan«l sd. 
Bxalaa«4iaia>— Bous in n* h K. p W .v. F . t:;9. 1Hs.s. 

Bkalaalain. A summer {settlement of 
the Akiidnirmint Eskimo on Home bay, 
Baffin land. 

lyalaalaia.— Boas In (tth Rep. B. A. E.. 441, IWW. 

Ekalnin. A summer Hcttleinent of the 
Nuguniint Rskimo of Batlin land at the 
head of Frobisher bay. 
Bxalaia.— Boas in 6tli Rep. B. A. E..niap, 1H88. 

BkalalB. A summer settlement of 
Talii piii.Miiiut Eskimo on thes. shore of 
Cumberland sd. 

^(•laia.— Boat In tth Rep. B. A. B., mapy I88S. 
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Skaltxkdjnak. A summer settlemeut of 
the Kingiia Okomiut Eskimo at the head 
of Oumlwrland sd. 

Sx«M4f"*4>— Bom In 6tli Rep<. B. A. E. , map, 1MB. 

Ekalaktaluk. An Rskimo villajje in the 
Kuskukwim district, Alaska; pop. 24 in 
1893. 

Skaluktalufumint.— 11th Census, Alask*. IGI, 1888. 

Ekarenniondi ('there a tree lies ex- 
tentUni.' — Ilfwitt). ATionontati village 
of the Deer clan where the Jeeuita haid 
their mimioii of 8t Hathias in 1048. 

EkArnnimidi.— Garnier (IMS) in Charlevoix, New 
Fr., II. 2W. note, 1866. Saiaot Matthimi.-^ies. 
Rel. 1640, 96, 18S6. laint Mathiaa.-^)es. Bel. 1648. 
61.IS66. 

Ekatopistaks f ' luilf-flcad meat'— Mor- 
||ftn'; ' the l>aad that have tinisbed pack- 
ing'— Hayden). A division of the Ffe- 
}2:an tnl>e of the Sikflika (q. probably 

extinct. 

••ka-to'-pi-ataks.— Haydrn. Ethnog. and I'liilol. 
Mo. Vtil.. 264, 1862. E-ke'-to-pia>taxe.— MoTgHTi, 
Ano. Soc., 171, 1878. 

Ek^iagan. A village nf tlie Chalone 
(liviHion of the Costanoan family, for- 
merly near Soledad mission, C'al.— Tay- 
lor in Cal. Farmer, Apr. 20^ 1860. 

Bkilik. A Togiagainiut village on To- 
giak r., near it^< mouth, inAlaau. Bern. 
192 in 1880; 60 in 1890. 
BkiligaiDut— spurt and Vmt quottnl by Balur. 
Q«Qir. Diet. .\lti.«kii. 1901. Tkaliwkiwiint'-llth Cen- 
woM, Alaska. .'>. nm. IkalfaddM.— FMroU, 10th 
CCnmi. Alaska, 17. 1884. 

Skiendatiaan. A Hnron village in On- 
tario abriiit IHIO. 

EkhiondAlUaan.— .Ics. Rvl. I*vi7, 1624 iHTiH. Skiea- 
datMAo.— Jcs. Kvl.. III. index, IMS. lHwiaiM 
haa.— Jefl. Rel. lt«7. 70, IKVi. 

Ekoolthabt (' buHlieH-ou-hill people'). 
A Nootka trilie formerly inhabiting the 
shores of Barclay wl., w. coast of Van- 
couver id. ; pop. 48 in 1S79. They have 
now joined the iSeshart. 
E-koolth-aht— Can. Ind. An.. 308, I89». EkS'- 
latli.— l}oa», fith Rep. H. W. Tribes Can.. 31, 1890. 
Bfualett.— Kelley. Oregon. 68. \KiO. 

Ekqnall. A former raru lieriii, }»o8Mi})ly 
of the Uiegueno, under San Miguel cle la 
Frontera mission, in the mountains of 
w. lyower California, alM^)Ut '.W ni. s. of 
San Diego, Cal. — Tavlor in Cal. Farmer, 
May 18. 1860. 

Ekahkahihatin. A Shuswap village on 
a small branch of Deadmati < r., a .\. 
affluent of Thompson r., Brit. Col. Pop., 
with Skichistan (a. v.), 118 in 1904. 
S-kub-kab'-alia-tia.— Dawsoo In Tfana. Boy. floe. 
Can. for 1891, sec. ii. 44. 

Skak. A Nushagagmiut village near 
the mouth of Nushagiik r., Alaaka. Pop. 

112 in 1880; 05 in 185K). 
Ekouk.— Lutke U82.S) quoted by Baker. Geog. 
I)ict.Alaska.l901. Ekuk.— FetmfT. Ri'p.onAlaaka, 
17, lKH.t. Tekuk,— nth Cennis. .vla!<ka. 164,1808. 

Ektiks. A 84^uawmi>'h village oom- 
munitv (»n the right bank of Squawmisiht 
r., w. Brit. Col. 

B'kuika.— Boas, MS.. B. A. K . iRv7. Sk-aka.— 
Hlll-Tout In Rep. Brit. A. A. MA. 1900. 

Xkapabaka. A Uidataa band. 



Beoaet.— Morgan, Anc. 8oe., 1S0. 1817. B4n'fft- 
ke-ka.— Ibid. 

Blahia ( ' village of the great willows' ). 

A former IIi<lat8ji village on the .n. bank 

of Knife r., S. Dak., about 3 m. from 

M isBoori r. 

BHihihstal *— ntitt — M ft^ !lilll<^n.V'*y dans Tint 
ael*Am.,ui.S.l»4S. IIMC.— Maximilian. Trav., 
ITS. 1848. ■MatMk— Mattheira, EtIUMV. HldatM. 

88, 1877 (see mdatmtt{). 

Elakalii {E'mkfiVsl, referring to 
'earth ' ; or AlagxtUa). A Cherokee settle- 
ment in V. Geoigiaabottt 1800-35. (j. m. ) 
Ailifnlaba.— Doc. of 17W qaoted by Royoe in OCh 
Rep. B. A. B., 144. 1887. 

Elarroyde. A former village, presum- 
ably CofJtanoan. connected with Dolores 
minsion, San FranciKX), Cal. — Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 

Eleidlinottine ( ' i>eople of the fork ' ) . 
An Ktchareottine tribe at the confluence 
of Lianl and Mackenzie rn., whose terri- 
torv exteiuLs to La Martre, Grandin, 
and Tach<^ Lakes. 

&'4-ldlia-0«ttiBa.— Petitot, Antoor da lac dai 
EM iavee, 868. ISU. <l^4fllB BtHn>i,».pBtitm in 
BuU. 8oc. de Oaof . PMiifCluut, VOb. Oeat de la 
founba da ■aakMsto.-PetttOt IHet. Dto6 Diad- 

ji6. XX, 1876. 

Elephant Mound. A noted effigy mound, 

4 m. 8. of Wyalusing, Grant CO., Wis., 
first brought 'to public notice in 1872 
through a pencil sketch and bri^ descrip- 
tion by .lart^l Warner (Smithson. Rep. 
1872, 1873). From its luaasive form and 
an apparent prolongation of the nose, sup- 
I>osed to 1m' a part of the original nutiind, 
giving the tumulus a slight resemblance 
toanelenhant, the name Elephant Moond 
was applied to it. Althou^fli frc»<^uently 
mentioned an<i illustrated, the figures are 
copies of Warner's sketch, no reexamina- 
tion haviiii: b<H>n made until Nov., 1884, 
when the Bureau of American Kthiiology 
surveyed and platted themound; the result 
of this work appears in its Twelfth Kej)ort 
(91-93, fig. 44, 1894). The immediate 
situation is a long rectangular depression 
fonning a ntl de mr, the level of which 
is only a few feet above the Mississippi 
at high water. Although the tract had 
lx?en cultivated for many years, the 
mound at the time of the survey dis- 
tinctly showed the rounded surface, the 
highest point being at the hip of the 
effigy, where the height was 4 ft. The 
measurement.^ were: length, 140 ft; 
width across the body and to the lower 
end of the hind leg, 72 ft. At the time 
of tbc survey no indication of an clciibant- 
like proboscis was found. After an ex- 
amination of similar effigies it wasdeter- 
niine<l tliat this mound wu.s di'siL'n«Hl to 
represent a bear^ and that the supposed 
na.Hal prolongation seen by Warner was 
accidental, due probably to washed or 
drifted earth. In addition to the refer- 
ences cited, see Am. Antiq., vi, 178, 1884; 
StroQg (1) in Rep. Wis. Geol. Sorv. for 
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1873-4, (2) in Smithson. Rep. 1876, 431, 
1877; Thomas, Catalopie Prehist Works, 
Bull. B. A. E., 232, 1891. (c. t. ) 

Blsmaazeiay. A Chumashan village for- 
merly near Santa Barbara, Cal.— Ban- 
croft, Nat. Races, i, 459, 1874. 

BlliUt«Me. The principal villain* <<f 
the Ufhiieklesit (q. v.) at the hia<l of 
Uchuckle.«it harbor, An>erni canal, Van- 
couver id.; pop, 45 in 19(^.->Qao. Ind. 
AfL, 263, 1902. 

Bliot Bible. The translation of the 
Scriptures into the Al(;onquian langua;^ 
of the Masflachiiset, made bv John 
Eliot the Apostle to' the In- 

dians, was the lirst Bible printed in 
America by the English anthorities. The 
fint edition of the whole Bible was pub- 
lished at CaiubridKe, MasB., in 1663, the 
New Testament haviog appeared two 

{ears Ix'fon'. The Inxiks of ( n neHiH and 
[atthew Heeni to have b«^en printed in 
1655 and a pf)rtion of the Ptalms in 1668, 
by which time the translation of the 
whole Bible waw completed. Fallot was 
the author of other worka in the lan- 
guage of the Ma«8achu.'<*'t, aiul of IxjoIcb 
alx)ut the language an<l the natives (Pil- 
ling, Bibliog. Algonq.Lang.,Bull.B. A.K., 
1891). Tnimbuirs Dictionary of the 
Eliot Bible, which is not e.xhauptive, 
has been pnl)lishe<l an the Natick Dic- 
^onary (Bull. 25, B. A. E., 1903). The 
Eliot Bible is one of the monuments of 
miR"-ionary endeavor and prescientific 
study of the Indian tongues. In his lin- 
guistic hibore Eliot was assisted by his 
two fions and by several Indians. ' See 
JiiU<^ trnn»lntiom, Cockenoe. (a. F. C.) 
Eljman. A former Chumashan village 
riUtl aesituate*! near the windmill of 
Ut Patera, near Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Aljimaa.— B*iii< roft, Nat. IIik e-. i, l.">y, 1874. BMi- 
■Mui.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Apr. 24, 1868. 
Xyouui.— Ihl<l. Elmian.— BaneiOft, Op. Clt, Itt 
Marew. — Taylor, op. v.it. 

Blks. A mythical people, said bv Pid- 
geon (Trailitions of IVc- t'oo-<lah, 
1858), on information ^^aill to imvc been 
obtained from the Dakota, "to have 
come from the N., and once lield <lomin- 
ion over all this eountrv, froni the Missis- 
sippi r., E. and .v., to the ^reat waters." 

BlUisy (from EliU$i, abbr. of EULtshA, 
ponibly 'green [verdant] earth'). The 
name of several former Cherokee settle- 
ments. One was on the headwaters of 
Keowee r., 8. C; another was on Kllijay 
cr. of Little Tenney.^ee r., near the \}nv- 
ent Franklin, Macon co., N. C.; another 
About the present Eilijay in Gilmer co., 
Ga., and a fourth on Kllejoy cr. of Little 
r., m ar the present Maryville, iu Blount 
CO. , Tenn.— llooney inlSth Rep.B. A. E., 
517, 1900. 

AU«cM.-^ai«fUI.TmT«lii.872. 17«2. BUioy— 
Doc. of 1775 qooted by Royee in 5Ui Report 



El Monro (Span. : ' the castle ' ). A pre- 
historic ruined pueblo, consisting of the 
remains of two blocks of dwelUngs, situ- 
ated ou the snmmit of a rock mesa called 
EI Morro, or Inscription Rock, alx)Ut :i5 m. 
E. of Zufii, Valencia CO., N. Mex. The 
pueblo is reputed to be of Zuni origin, 
bat there is only legendary testimony of 
this. The ^x'fiol i.^; ( allt d' Kl Morro on 
account of its fancied resemblance to a 
castle from a distance, and Inscription 
Rock from the occiirn nce tbcrt'on of nu- 
merous inscriptions carved by early Span- 
ish explorers. The earliest in date is that 
of Juan de Ortate in Ifia^S. For de^-rip- 
tion see Bandelier in Arch. In^t. PajHTs, 
IV, 328, 1892; Coues, Garc<?s Dian* ( 1775- 
76), 1900; Fewkes in Jour. Am.'Ethnol. 
and Archjeol., i, 1890; Hoopes and 
Broomall in Troc. Del. Co. (Pa.) Inst, of 
Sci., I, pt. 1, 1905; Lummis, Strange Cor- 
ners, 164-182, 1892; Simpson, Jour., 121, 
1><''0. (k. w. n.) 

El Morro.— VarKiis HtiW) quoted by B*in<Ti)ft, 
An/, and N. Mrx., -tXt. 1kh9 (a|>pliL><i tothi- in fiol 
HMhoUya'hlto.— Hixjgf, iufn, 1895 ruins on top 
or Htxivi-': ZuAi nume). Hesho-ta Taahtok. — 
Bandolier in Arch. Inst. I'Hpcrs, iv, 32H, 1S5>2 
(ffiven aa Zufii name). 

Eloohutaka. A former village, probaV)ly 
Seminole, between Hillsboro and Big 

Within. ,x)chee rs., Fla.— 11. R. Doc. 78, 
25th Cong., 2d seas., map, 7as-7(i(^ 18:{8. 



Bloglo. A Papago settlement, prolttibly 
in Pima CO. . .s. Ariz., with 6») inhabitants in 
1858.— Bailey in Ind. Aff. Rep., 208, 1858. 

Btonals. Anmiideotifieavillaseinir. 
Florida in 1564.— De Biy, Biw. Nar., u, 
map, 

noqiMiiet. See Oratarv. 

Elothet Given by Kc^lev (Oretjon, 68, 
1830) as a Nootka town on Vancouver id. 
tuder chief Wiekaninish; possibly in> 

tendetl for T^clnelet. 

El Paso. A mission established among 
the Mansoe at the present Joarex, Gh^ 

huahua, opjiosite KI Pn.-o, Tex., l>y Fray 
Garcia de Zuniga (or de .San Francisco) 
in 1669. The settlement contdned also 
8f)me PiroH from T;ihir:i in lfiS4. and it 
l)ecame i)rominent a-* tlieseat of the New 
Mexican government during the Pneblo 
rebellion of 1680^. (f. w. n. ) 

0«adal«pe iti ViMb— Bancroft, Arts, and N. Mex.. 
168,1889^ VoMlnltlMa it Oaaidalttp* da lot Xaa* 



■ot 4tl Put dtl Vtvli.-4larola (16&9) quoted by 
Bandelier In Arch. Intt. Papert. Ul. 88. 18wL 
Ha«atr» Sraam dt Oudalnpt otl Puo iil ly* 

Norte.— MS. of 17th centory opot^ by Bandelfsr. 
ji>:'l.. IV, 21K. Knaatn Mm to Omdalvpt 

del Paw. — Villa-Sefior. Theatro Am., pt. 2. ih, 
174s, Pa«o,— .Shea, Cath. MIks.. S3. 1855. PattM 
Rio del iTortt.— Arch. Santo F^.MS. quoted byBan- 
cnift.ni. clt PtaN itl Strtei— Vlllar8ellor,M>. 

Bl Psion (Span.: 'the large rocky hill 

or heigbt' )• A former small settlement, 
probably Seminole^ on an island 13 
leaguee N. of Mosquito r., at the entrance 
of Matanzas r., Fla. 
B Ptata.— Smyth. Tuur in U. S., ii, 21, 17M. 
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Slqui*. A Chumashan village w. of 
Pueblo de las Canoofl (San Bnenaven- 
tura), Vi'iitura ro., Cal.. in 1542. — Ca- 
brillo, Nar. (154:2) in Smith, Culec. Due. 
Fla., 181, m7. 

EUkwatawa. S«h' Touikwalaufa. 

SI Tnrco. >Sc>e Turk. 

Blnaxoa. A former Chumaaban yillage 
near Santa Hurtmra, Oal. — ^Bancroft, Nat. 
l{a« e.s I, -Jol>, 1874. 

Elwha. A Clallam Tillage at the niouth 
of tht> river of tbe aanie name in Wash^ 

fir-hw».— Kolls, Iftti r. B. A. K.. Feb., IsNi «»wii 
iiiinif) . Elkwah.— <;ibtw In Par. K. K. Hep.. I, 4W. 
lis.V.. Elwah*.— <•<>!. ver in Ind. AIT. IWy. I'M. 1H71. 

Elwlu Swan in Suiitlisim. ("ont.. xvi, ;*\. |Sti9. 

Iraqua Indiana.— Ixe and FnM. uregon. '.'71. 

Emamoueta. An unidentified tribe 
plaoM by Marquette on hia map of 1673 
w. (if the Mi^'.<l^dppi, apparently on the 

lowtT Arkansaj*. 

EmanSeU.— Miir<nu ttc. nuip(1678) In Shcs, Ola- 
cov. Him. \ml., 268. im. 
Smanaelite. See ManneHto. 

Ematlochee ( '""("//rf. 'h-ailrr')- A fornuT 
( Vi'i'k town «ni A|)uhu li1< <'la r. ; t'xa<-t lo- 
4-ation unknown. 

Emarhe.— Kx. Doc. 426^ 24th Cotuc.. 1st sew., 299, 
EmatlMhsMtswH.— U. 8. Ind. Tnwt. (1888). 
678. 1837. 

Smat. A mnall tribe met by De Le6n 

anil Manzaiu't near lower Guadalupe r., 
Texas, in 166i^. They occupied a village 
with the Cava Indians near the croming 

place, apjmrently ahont 15 lea^rtn^' from 
the French Fort St Louis on Mataj^onla 
bay. To the northward they cm < en- 
tered several other Kinet " ranchitos."' 
Within u year these IndiauH apju-ar t<t 
have moved farther E., for in 169() De 
Leon enconnten:^! tlnMu on that nideof the 
Kio Colorado, living with the Cava, Too, 
and Toaa Indians, their former neighlK^rs. 
They were perhaps relate<l to the Karau- 
kawa. PoHsibly the Meghty of Joutel 

are idi-ntical. (n. k. h. I 

Emat.— IH' M.S. (Iti'JO) in TuxaM .\rchivf«*. 

Emet — Miin/iini t (1689) quoted In Tex. Hlst. 
HuuT., Mil. 214, iyo!i. 

Xaiiateti(po. Known a1.<o as (lurister- 
eAgO. An Upper Creek chief an<l noted 
warrior who <'anie prominentlv into no- 
tice in the latter part of the 18tli century. 
The British being in ]>os8e«8ion of Savan- 
nah, Ga., in June, 1782, Gen. Wayne 
wa.«dispatched to w utrh thfir ni' ivtMiiciit.^. 
On ^lay 21, Col. Bruwu, of the BritiHh 
force, marched out of Savannah to meet, 
aiconlini; to a|>]" liiitmcnf , a 1)aiiil of In 
dianH under Enii.«*tesigo, hut wius intercept- 
ed and cut to pieces by Wayne. Mean- 
while Eniislc.«iuo succeeded in trav< rsiii-^' 
the entire state < 'f < Georgia without discov-. 
ery, excent hv two hoys, who were cap- 
turi'A atnl ki]le<l. Wayne, who was not 
anticii)atingan attack, was completely sur- 
priaea by the Indians, who captun^l 2 of 
nia cannon, but succeede«l in extrii-atinc 
his troope from their danger, and, alter 



severe fighting, in putting the Creeks to 
fliirht. KmisUwigo was pierced by bayo- 
nets, and 17 of hin warriors fell by his side. 
He was at this time oui;^' ^10 years of age, 
and ia described ae being o ft 3 in. in 
height and weighing 220 pounds. 

(C. T.) 

Emiuhpahkiaiyiki ( ' dogs naked ') . A 
division of the 8iksika. 

Dogs Naked.— Orinnell, BIac-k((M)t L<NlKe Talt?<. 
■JW. tVJ E'-mi-Uh-pahk-aal-yika.— Iblfl. 

Emitaku 'dogs'). A society 
of the Iktmuhkahtsi, or All Conirudes, in 
thePiegjin tril)e; it iscompo«M>d of old men 
who dress like, and dance with and like, 
the Is.sui, though forming a different so- 
ciety.— (jrinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales, 
221, 1892. 

Empreu of tka Crook Vatioa. See 

Botomworth, Martj. 

Smaaia ( iunUa, 'affluent,' ' tributary ' ). 
Mentioned as a l^>wer Creek town fcir- 
merly on lower Cliattahooche r., Henry 
CO., Ala., 2 m. above Wikuva, near the 
junction of Onm.<see cr., w ith 20 inhal>it- 
ants in 1820. It seems to be eaually 
probable that the settlement, which is 
not mentioned by early writers, was coin- 

})o.se<l of Yaniasi, from whom it derived 
ts name. 

Bmuaas.— DnUce, Bk. Inds.. vil, 1»4«. bnM- 
aaa.— Hone. Rep. to Sec. War. S64. is-j-i. 

Encaqniag^aalcaca. Mentione<l by On ate 
(Doc. Ined., xvi, 11.'), 1S71 ) as a puehio 
of the province of Atri|>uy, in the regitin 
of the lower Rio Grande, N. Mex., in 
1598. 

Baoiaal (S]>an.: '(jak grove'). For> 
merly a snmmer village of the I^gunas, 
now a permanent Iv occupieil pueblo, sit- 
uattnl t; m. N. w. of Ljiguna. N. Mex. In 
1749 an attempt was made by Father 
Menchero to estahliah a mission there for 
the Navaho, but it was abandoned in the 
following year. (f. w. h.) 

Hapuntilta. — llotJiff, field notcn. B. A. E.. 1898 
(UiKUiia nanir: -i>1h(V <>f oaks'). Leapaia.— 
Ihiil. .\ci>nia iiann I. Pun-ye-kia. — I'nult iiimlt'il 
by UmlKe in Am. Antlirop.. IV, 346. 18V1 tanothcr 
Lofrana natuo: ' liuii.>«v tu (he we!>t'). 

Enecappe. A village on middle St Johns 
r., IHa, belonging to the Utina (Timucua) 
confe l- i;u v in the 16th century. 

Enacapvn. Hurria, Kiivayo, 4S, 172:* ( 4'ai-ii)m'''t 
naiiii' I. Enecappe. — L»iu<li>iniierei \hi'r, i in Fn-iioh, 
Hist. ( oil. L»i.. n. s.. 1'4!, l>Mly. Enecaq. — lU' Bry. 
Bn»v. Nar., n. luap, Enwaque — Ijiiulun- 

niiTf. op. fit,, 311%. Enefuape.— LauilunniiTC, op, 
I it.. 'J'^T. Enequaque. — Han-ia. op. clt., 72. XMaa> 
cape.— Uiuilonnit n', op. l it., M*). 

Eneoohnr. iShahaptian Itands, aggre- 
gating 1,200 {K>pulation in 41 mat lodges, 
founifby Lewis and Clark in 18(i5 on Iwth 
sidesof Colmiihia r. near the mouth of the 
Deschutes, in Washington. The term 
prohahly refers more specifically to the 
ra|tansv<h. ( i,. f. ) 

Eioeituret.~Kol>rri-..n in H 1{ Kx. 7fi. 30th 
Conn-. l!*t (-e-v*.. 9, I'^lfS. Eivesteur*. — I{(>lx'rt.'«in. 
on iron. lS4t,. E-ne-ehur» — <'lurk (1SI>>\ In 

< irik'. .'our. !,t>wi-Hn«l Clark, ni. M'l. E-nee- 
ataer.— Lewis uiiU C'lurk, Kxpetl., Ii, map, 1M4. 
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laMkai.— L«wlii <1806) in Orlg. Jour. LewtK moA 
Clark, HI, 164 im. B^m«-MI«v.— Clark {19»), 
IbUI.. m. S-a«<4»iar.— Ibid.. 168. S-awthow.— 
OibbM in Pac. K. R. IU>i>.. i. 117. INM. X-M-dinr.— 
Lewin and ClHrk, op. rii.. i . man. EnMhvrt. — Ihjd. , 

Enekelkawa. A ft n mer Lui^H'fio villuife 
near the nite of San Luis Key niisnion, 
8. Cal.— Tftylor in Cal. Fanner, ]day 11, 
I860. 

Enempa. A Cahisa villajsre on the s. w. 
c<»ast of Florida, alxjnt ir)70. — Fontiiiii ihi 
Memoir (ai. 1575), Smith Iraus., I'J, 18v>4. 

BBfr«iiado (S|)iui.: 'hridle*!'). An In- 
dian vil1a^ul)oiit 401eairih's froiiiC. Santa 
(lelena, in South C'aruliua, vis.jte<l by 
JuanParditin 15«5. — Vandera (1567) in 
Smith, C<'!'-< T^^"- Fla.. i, 10, 

English lu^ueiice. Th*- tirnt Ki)gli«^h 
viritors to the e^ast of \ irjfinia-Caroliua 
were well receive*! by the Indiiuis, whom 
the earlv ehronidere, a** Hariot, for ex- 
ample, c(escril)e as i)ea<*eful anti amiable 
people. Ho, too, were ia the bennning 
the natives of the New Kngland coa^t, 
but ill T)05 Capt. Wcynnjutli forciMy 
carried off five Indians, and he soon had 
many imitatcnv. The good chai«cter 
ascriwd bv Pastor Cu>*hn)an in H>20tothe 
ludianH of Plymouth c«>I<)ny was forgot- 
ten when theolojorical zeal saw in the aoo- 
r\)2\ne» of the New Wr.rl.I " tbr» accurseil 
K'fil of Canaan," whith itwa** the duty of 
good Christians to exterminate (see IajM 
7'm Triljft). When the political and)i- 
tiong of the Knglifh colonists were aroused 
conrtii ts* with the Indiana soon <Kvurre<l, 
and the former came to regard the latter 
as the natural enemies of the white»4 in 
the onwanl march of civilization. Un- 
like the French, they paid little attention 
to the pride of the Indians, despising the 
hi-athen ways and institutions mon' ami 
wore as tbeir power jxrew and their land 
hun^r increased. With a few noble ex- 
ce^)tums, likf Ro'_'« r Williams and Jolin 
Eliot, the clergy of the English col- 
onies were not nearly so syuumthetic to- 
wanl tlie rKUivf?Jas wcrt- xhr I rciicli 
sionarieu in Acatlia and Nt^w Fnunf. 
S<-otclnnen, however, in the S., in the 
W., in the old ^>rovinces of Canada, and 
in the territories handed over to tiie 
Hudson's Bay Company have played a 
conspicuous part as associates and leaders 
of the Indians. Even men like (^anonicus 
were always suspicious of their Kng]is!\ 
friends, and never really opened tlieir 
hearts to them. The introdttction of nun 

and 1>rar!<l;. a wj. the Indians worked 

infinite damage. Some of the New Eng> 
land tribes, such as the Pe<)uot, for ex* 
ami'lc, for<'>«^»'ini: pfrhaps tlu* ic^nlt of 
their ml vent, were inimioai t«>ihe l)nglii-h 
from the first, and the extermination of 
th(«je Iniliana ensued ulit-n the whites 
were strong enough to uccompiish it. 
It appears, however, that the English 



colon isti! ]aitl lur most of the land that 
thev took from the Indians (Thomas in 
I8tfi liep. H. A. E., 549, ]S«)1H. Enplish 
influence on tribal govenuiant iuul land 
tenure was perceptible A» early as 1»>41. 
The success of deliberately planned edu> 
cational institntions for the lieneflt of 
the Indian during the early ])erio<ls of 
Ameru^tn hiistory doe» not seem to have 
been [»ro|K)rtionate to the hopefi and 
i'!' ill-- of tlifir foiuidi'rs. Harvard. I>:ir(- 
jHuuth, and the College of William and 
Mary all Ix'gan, in whole or in (lart, as 
coIU k"'^ '<"■ Indian youth, but their }rra«l- 
uate*- oi alKjrigiual blood have l>een Jew 
iiidee«l, while they are now all high-class 
ins'titutiona for white Tuen {9*^ Kdxcn- 
lioii). The roval charter of Dartmouth 
College ( 1769) s|ieciHeally States that it is 
to be " for the e<lucation and instruction 
of youths of the Indian triljes in this 
land," and '* for civilizing and Christian-' 
izing the children of pagans." That of 
Harvard looked to "the education of the 
f!nt;Iish and Indian > onth in knowledge 
and godliue^" Harvard had <luring 
the colonial period one Indian graduate, 
Caleb ( 'heeshatoanninrk, of whom hartlly 
more llian his name is known (see James, 
English Institutions and the American 
In<ii:iii. ls<M^. Th." aim of tlu- Knt'lish 
has ever Ijeen to transform tiiealxtrigines 
and lift them at once to tht ir own plane. 
When commissioners vi>i ted thcClu'rokee 
thry inducetl these to elevl an " i in- 
peror," with whom trt^^tieerould l)emade. 
The Friends, fn»m the time of William 
Penn (1*)82) «lown to the present (see 
Mooney in 17th Kep. B. A. E., 193, 1898), 
seem to have furnished many individuals 
capable, like the Baptist Koger Williams 
fl of exm-i^-in;^' ^reat |H"rsonal influ- 
ence over the Indians. The Quakcra still 
continue their work, e. g. , among the east- 
ern Cherokee (Moonev in 19th Rep. B. 
A. E., 17t»,1900)andtheTlingitof Alaska. 
The New England ('oni(>any established 
f(»r the pmpnpiti<mof the gospel in Amer- 
ica i lt>4y)» whose operations were trans- 
ferred to Canada in 1822, carries on at 
the present time work <m the Brantford 
IrrM)Uois reserve and in utiicr parts of 
Ontario, at Kui>er id., Brit. Col., and 
elsewhere. Its Mohawk institute, near 
Brantford, has had a powerful influence 
among the Iroquois of Ontario. Tht- 
pagan members of these Indians have 
recently been investijwted by B<jyle (Joar. 
Anthro'p. In^-t. (J. B.. n. s.,' iii, 2t).'> 27:5. 
1900), who tells us that "all for which 
Iroquois {>aganism is indebted to European 
cultnn " i- th«' )>(»s-« s>-Ion of nonie ideas 
al)ouHi<wiur theiireat Spirit and "a few 
suggi-stions respecting c<»ndnct, based on 
the Christian code of morals." Thecou- 
Btant uiiugliug ot the young men with 
their white neighbors and the going of 
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the young women out to »iervice are never- 
theless weakening more and moretheold 
ideas which an* <hHiiiu'<l ''to <li^<;lpJ>eara8 
a syBtt'iii long before the i»eoi)ledieout." 
That they lutve mrvivea eo long is re- 
markable. 

English influence made itself felt in 
colonial days in the introduction of im- 

£ roved weaiwns, tools, etc., which facili- 
ited hunting and fishing and made po«- 
pible the manufjfi't'.itv \\ ill) l.-.- n n- ;iiul 
in greater abundance of omaiuenUi, trin- 
keto, and other artielea of trade. The 
suppb iriL' of tlu' TiHliniis with (litniC'>»tic 
animals alcNj took place at an early jieriod. 
Spinning wheelfi and loomH we're intro> 
<1 ucod n m on t h c CI i ernk oe shortl y before 
the Kevolutioii, and in lyOl the agent re- 
ported that at the Cherokee agency the 
wheel, the loom, and the plow were In 
pretty general use. The intermarriage of 
'Engltthroea and Indiana baa been greater 
all over tf JO country than is conmronly be- 
lieved, and importancemust consequently 
be attached to the effects of such inter- 
mingling in modify ing I ndian customaand 
inptitutionfl. Clothing and certain orna- 
ments ;in-I, ;ii'ifr these, English beds and 
other iuruiture were adopted by many 
Indiana in colonial days, aa ia now being 
done hv tht» trilM r f tlit- n. Pacific ('o:i«t. 

English influence on the languages of 
aome of the aborigines has been consider- 
able. The word Kliijame}!, ' King Jiiiiiey.' 
in use among the Canadian Abnaki, te.^ti- 
ties to the ]M)wer of English ideas in the 
17th centiiry. The vocalmlariej* of the 
eastern Algonquian trilx-n who have come 
in eontact with the Engh-^h contain other 
loan-words. Rand's Englisli-Micmac 
Dictionary (1888) contains, among oth- 
ers, the following: Jak-atm; cheemua, 
'cheese'; koppee, 'coffee*; muiupecht 
*milk'; ynbulnol, 'governor.* Brtnton 
and Anthony s Lenape- English Diction- 
ary (iJiSy), representing the language of 
aboat 1825, haa oimd, 'hammer'; 
'apple'; luhU, 'beer'; )nfJ!',J:. 'milk'; 
tkulinj 'to keep school,' which may be 
partly from English and jiarlly from Ger- 
man. A Sliawnec vo(>nhiilary of 1819 
has for 'sugar' mdami, which Heinut? to 
be English 'molasses'; an<l a Micma<* 
vfvc:ihiiTary of IHfK) has hlaakeei, 'blanket ' 
The Kiiglish 'cheese' has passed into the 
NipLssing dialect of Algon«^uian as tfhi». 
The Chinook jargon v. ) contained 41 
worddof English origin in 1801, and 57 in 
18t>;i, while in 1894, out .if 1,082 words 
(the total number m 1,402) whose origin 
is known, Eells cites 570 as English. Of 
recent years "many words of Indian ori- 

Sin have been dropped, English wordii 
aving taken their pfacefi." In colonial 
days English doubtless had some influ- 
ence on the grammatical form and tK'n- 
tence^natm^on of Indian languages, 



and this intiuence still (xtntinues: the 
recent studies by Prince and Speck of the 
Pe<mot-Mohegan (Am. Arithrop., n. s., 
VI, I8-I0, 4tiy-476, 1904) contain evitleiice 
of this. English influence has made 
itself felt also in the languages of the 
N. W. Hill-Tout (Rep. Ethuol. Surv. 
Can., IS, 1 1K)2 ) oliserves, concerning cer- 
tain SSalisban tribes, that "the spread and 
nse of English among the Indiuia is very 
seriously affecting the jiurity of the native 
Hpeech." Even the Athapascan Nabane 
of N. British Goltunbia have, according to 
Morice (Trans. Canad. InPt., 52*>, Vyo?,), 
added a few English words to their vocal>- 
nlarv. See also Friedertd, Indianer und 
Anglo-Amerikaner, 1900; MacMahon, 
The Anglo-Saxon and the North Ameri- 
can Indian, 1876; Manypeony, Our In^ 
dian \V;trrls 1K80. (A. F, c) 

Englishman. .Sec iiagauiiaxli. 

Engraved tablets. Notched plaU$. 

Engraving. Although extensively em- 
ploye<i in pictographic work and in dec- 
oration, the engraver's art did not rise to 
a high degree o( artistic excellence among 
the trib^ ir. of Mexico. As no definite 
line can he drawn between the lower 
forms of relief sculpture and engraving, 
all ordinary petrogi yphs may be clasaed 
as engravings, mim . tlie work is executed 
in ijballow Tiuet; ujjou smooth rock sur- 
faeee (see Fidography) . Point work is 
common on wood, bone, horn, sliell, l>ark, 
metal. < hiy, and other surfaces. Each 
material has its own particular technique, 
and the (lesi|.'ns mn the entire gamut of 
style from graphic to purely conventional 
representations, and the full range of sig- 
nificance from purely syndn-lic throngh 
esthetic to simply trivial motives. 

Perhaps the most artistic and technic- 
ally perfect examples of engraving are 
those of the N. w. coast tribee of the 
present 
day, exe- 
cuted on 
slate uten- 
sils and on 
ornaments 
of metal 
(Niblack), 
yet the 
jr r n J) li i c 
pio<luelioni5 uf the Eskimo uu ivory. Ixme, 
and antler have sometimes a considerable 
degree! ,f merit ( Boas, Hoffman, Murdoch, 
Nelbt<n, Turner). With both of these i)eo- 
ples the processi's employed and the style 
of representation have proliably under- 
gone much change in recent tlm«? through 
contact with white jx'ople. The steel 
point is superior to the point of stone, 
and this alone wo.nld have a marked f^ffect 
on the execution. The picture writings 
on bark of many of the northern trilies, 
executed with bone or other hard points^ 
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an' (pxkI oxamplof of the native engraver's 
art, alth«»ugh tht^e are not defligned 
either for nimply pii toriHl or for det'ora- 
tivc eff« < t. The ancient mound bailUere 
were elever 
engrave r 8, 
the teehnic-al 
excellence of 
theinrorkbe- 
ingwell il)u«- 
trated by ex- 
amples from 
the moondfl 
and dwelling 
sites of H<>HH 
CO., Ohio 
(Putnam and 
\Villouj?h- 
by), and by 
others from 
the Turner 
mounds in 
Hamilton ca, 
Ohio. Shell 
also was a fa- 
vorite material for the graver's point, as 
5« illupf rat»'<l l>y niinieroiiy nniaMi<'nt.« re- 
covere<l fn>iii inoundH in the middle M\^- 
fiiwippi valley. 

In decorating their earthenware the 
native tril)e« often useil the Htylua with 
excellent effect. The yielding clay af- 
forded :i tempting snrfsce, and in some 

caaefl conKidera- 
hle skill was 
(ihown,eBpecially 
by the ancient 

1H>tt«T> I if the- 
ower Gulf states, 
who executed 
elalKirate pcroll 
designs with 

Et precision 
ore,nolmesX 
point was 
osed forinctfiing, 
tr.iilint;. and in- 
denting,and auinngaiu-ient Pueblu potters 
was sometimes used uiK)n dark-painte<i 
Murfaces to »h'velop<lelicate tl<rnreH in the 
light color of the underlying pic>*te. Ex- 
amples of engraving are given hv lioa.- in 
6th Hen. B. A. E.. isss. Fewkesin 17th Hep. 
B. A. E., IfSitS; Hoffman in Nat. Mur Rep. 
1895. 1897: llchiu?' (1 ) in 2d Kep. H. A. 
E.. IHS:^. (2) in 20th Hep. B. A. E., lIHKi; 
Hough in Nat. Mu.«. He|.., 1«HH ; Moore, 
various memoirs in Jour, .\i-ad. Nat. .S-i. 
Phila., x-xiT. 1894~1'.M):?: ^yinnloch in 9th 
Kep. B. A. i;., 1S92; Nelson in ISth Hep. 
B. A. K., IHW; Nihhu-k in Hep. Nat. 
Mufj. isss. 1S9(): Putnam and Wil lough by 
in Proc. A. A. A. S., xuv, 1896; Turner 
in 11th Kep. B. A. E., 1894. See I ^ 
Ornament. (w. h. u.) 

Snias. A local name for a body of 
Upper LiUooeton Seton lake, in 1902 re- 
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duee«l to a single individual. — Can. Ind. 
Aff., pt. II, 72, 1902. 
Baipea. A Yarok village on Klamath 

r., Cal., 15 m. al>ovethe mouth. 

Eaitanne ( ' i)eople at the lja**e of a 
plaleaa'). A village of the Tutntni near 
the mouth of a sontbem affluent of 
Rogue r., Oreg. 

tai' tdaa*'.— Doney hi Jour. Am. Fiolk>loi«, ni, 

236. im, 

iBitaaac. A part of the Mishikwut- 
metanne in a village on upper Coquiile r., 

OT«g. 

t-ai tann«'.— Doner 'ov- Am. Folk-lofe, m, 

•J32, itm. 

Enm0|alibowh ('The one who stands 

Ih f i!f hiH jH-opleM. An Indian preacher, 
lie \sa.s an Ottawa hy birth, but was 
adopted while young l>y the Chip]>ewa 
and was i-onverte<l to the MetlKMlitit faith 
in ( iiiiada, eiiut*ated at the Methodist 
mission s> liodlat Jacksonville. IlL, and 
orrlainfd an a {ircaclHT with the name ol 
the Rev. John John.'^on. In lH.'i9 he ac- 
companied Elder T. B. Kavanaugh to 
the upper Mif^iasippi, where he was a 
missionary among trie Chippewa for 6 
v< ats, wht ii the Methotlist church with- 
drew from that field. In 1852, at John- 
son's solicitation, the Episcopal church 
sent a minister into this s« < tion, and a 
mission and school were established at 
Gull lake, Minn., in which he served as 
assistant and internreter. In I'^'S .7<>hn- 
son was admitted by Binhop Kemuer to 
the first order of the Episcopal ministry 
at Faribault, and in isr>«t wns left in 
chai::ge of the mission at Gull lake, where 
Im continued until the Sioux outbreak of 
1802, wIh u Ik- alorii- of the Epi-^ropal 
missiouarit's reuiainetl in the tiehi. In 
1860 the Gull lake mission was removed 
t«) therewrvation at White Earth, whither 
Johnson followed and wan given charge, 
bringing into the church a nund)er (»f his 
trib«?nien an<l erecting a chapel and j)ar- 
sonage. Here the liev. J(M»eph A. (iilfil- 
lan, who wan assignc<l to White Fjirth as 
an Mjiis<Mp!il missionary in 187S, with 
Jolinson'8 aid establiflhetl a school for 
the training of Indian cl«fgy» and in a 
few yi ars 9 Chippewa were ordained to 
the "ministry. Johnson was living in 
1898, at w hich time he was spoken of as 
the "aged Indian pastor and co-worker 
of Bishop Whipple.^' 

Enmitahin ('cliff's end' i. A Yuit 
Kj^kimo village of the Nabukak or Xooka- 
lit division, N. of East cape, ». B. Siberia; 
pnp. 42 in 8 honst'H about 1S95. 
KnxniU'hin.— BoKora^', Chukc»H>f. 3(t. 1901 ( Imk- 
chl ii«nit'(. 

Sao. A tribe associated with the Ad- 
shnsheer and Shakori in North Carolina 
in the 17th century. Mooney thinkn it 
doubtful that the Eno and the Shakori 
were of Bioaan itoek, as they seem to ) i a \ e 
differed in phymqueaod habits from their 
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neighbore, althuuj<h their allianoen were 
all with Siouan tribes. Little in known 
i)f tlieni, af> they <lif!»ppeanMl fioin liifttory 
aa tribal bi)iiie&> abuul 172U, Imving been 
incorporated with the Catawba on the s». 
or with the Saponi ant 1 their confe<lerate« 
on the N., althouj^h they etill retained 
their distinct dialect in 1743. The Eno 
and Sliakori are tirnt mentioned by Yard- 
ley in 16M, to whom a Tusearora de- 
scrilied, among «>thertril k s < (f the interior, 
liviiw next to the Shakori, " a grf»t na- 
tion" called Haynoke, by whom the 
nnrthurn advance of the Sjmniards was 
valiantly reaisted (Hawks, ^\ ii, IV, 
1858). The nesrt; mention of tliesetwo 
tribes is by Lederer, who heard of them in 
1672 as living 8. of the Occaneechi about 
tlie headwaterg of Tar and Neuse rs. Tlie 
general locality is still indicate*! in the 
names of Eno r. and Shocco cr., upper 
brancbee of the»<e streams. In 1701 
T>awson found the Kno and Shakori 
conletlerate<l and the Adshusheer united 
with them in the same iDcalitv. Their 
village, which he ( all- Ailshushe^M-, m 
on Eni> r., ahi»ut 14 m. k. of the Orraiiee- 
chi village, which was near the site of the 

}>resent Hillslx)ro. This would j)la<'e the 
ormer not far n. k. of Durham, N. C. 
Eno Will, a .Shakf)ri by inith, was at that 
time, acconliiiu' t<> I^iw«on, chief of the 
three combined tril>es;, and at this jK»riod 
the .Shakori seem to have l)een theprinci- 
j^l trilM'. They had some trade with the 
Tusearora. I^ter, about 1714, with the 
Tutelo, Sam)ni. • )ecaiieeehi, and Keyau- 
wee, together numbering only about 7&0 
«ouls, they moved toward the settlementa. 
I>ji\vs<>n iiu lude.'j Kni» in Ids list of Tusea- 
rora villtwea at tliat date, and as the Eno 
lived ontneNenseadjoiningtheTuscarom, 
it was natural that they were sometimes 
classed with them. In 171(> Gov. Spota- 
wood, of Virginia, proposed to settle the 
Eno, Sam, and Keyauwt e a^Eno town, 
on '* tlie very frontiers" ot North Caro- 
lina; but the project was defeated! bv 
North Carolina on the ground that ail 
three trilxs were then at war w ith South 
CJarolina. From the records it can not l>e 
determined clearly whether this was the 
Eno town of LawMJii or a more recent 
village nearer the Alljemarle settlements. 
Owing to the objection niudr to their set- 
tlement in the x.. the Eno moved south- 
ward intoSouth Carolina. They probably 
a-ssi.sted tlie other tril)es of th;it rt Lrion in 
the Yaxnusi war of 1715. At leant a li-w of 
then>ixe<l trUre foundtheirway into Vir- 
ginia with the Sajx»ni, as liyrd sm-aks of 
an old Indian, called Shacco Will, living 
near Nottoway r. in 1733. who offered t<i 
guide him to a nnne on Eno r. near the 
old country of the Tusearora. The name 
of Shiu kof cr.,at Kiclmioncl, Va., may 
poedbly liave been derived from that of 



the Shakori trdx;, while the iiame of 
Enoree r. in S<nith Carolina may have a 
connet tioii wit)i tliat of the Eno tribe. 

Lederer Mjeak-s of the Eno village as 
eurroun<le<l V)y large cultivated fields and 
as built arr)und a central plaza where the 
men played a game tlescrified an "slinging 
of stones," in which " they exercise witE 
so nmch lalxjr and violence and in so great 
numljers that I have seen the ground wet 
with the sweat that dropped fn>m their 
Ixxlies." This was prol>aoly the chunkey 
game played with round stones among 
the Creeks. Ive<ierer a^Min s with Yanlley 
as to the small size of the Euo, but not as to 
their bravery, though they were evidently 
indnstrioiir^. TIm'v ralHetl |)leritifnl (•ro^(^^ 
and " out ot their granary supplied all the 
adjacent parts." "The character tbua 
nntltnt'd,' Kiy^« Mooney, "accords more 
with that of the peaceful Pueblos than 
with that of any of onr eastern tribes and 
e:o(>55 far to innicatc a dift. rrnt origin." 
It should l>e remembered, however, that 
Lederer is not a leading autliorttv, as it is 
di)ul>tful if he M-asever in North Carolina. 
The liouses « 'f t he Eno are said to have been 
different in some respects from those of 
their neighliors. Instead of Ixiililinc of 
bark, as did most Virgiaiu and Carolina 
tribes, they u.se<l interwoven branches or 
canes tnul plasten-d them with nuid nr 
clay, like the Quapaw Indians of K. .-\rkaii- 
sas! The fonu was usoaliv round. Ni^r 
every house was a small oven-shaped 
structure in whit;h they stored com and 
nuts. This was similar to the storehou.se • 
of the Cherokee and some other southern 
tribes. Thei r government was <lemocratie 
and patriarchal, tlie decision of the old 
men being received with unquestioned 
ottedienoe. See Mooney, Siouan Tribes of 
the East, Bull. B. A. E., 18%. 

Abo««.— Stmchev (1612), Hist. Va.. 48, 1M9 (nrolw- 
tily lucnticiil ). Eano.— McKenncy an«l Hall, Iml. 
Tr.. iiT. ''I, Eeao.— Adair (1743). Hist. Am. 

Indf , .'21, 177 > Eno«.— LAWson (1709), N. C. 97. 
IMW. BaynokM.— ViiMlev (ISM) qooted by 
Hawk8. N. v., II, 19, ' (Eaadb— Lsderer, DIa- 
cov., l.'j, IfiTl. Oenock.— Ibid. 

Enoqaa. An uni<lentified village or 
tribe nn utione*! to .loutel, in 1^7 ( Mar- 
gry, D^c, ui» 410j 1878), while he was 
staving with the Kadohadacho on Bed r. 
of Louisiana, by the chief of that tribe, 
as one of his allies. 

Enpiflhemo (from apUhlmtw. — W. J.). 
Aci'onling to Bartlett (Diet. Ameriran- 
isms, 201, 1877), "a word usetl w. at the 
Rocky mts. to denote the housings of a 
saddle, the blanket beneath it, etc." An- 
other form seems to l>e 'apishamore'. 
In the Medicine Ixxlge treaty made with 
the Conianchc. Kiowa, and others in IHliT, 
Fish-e-more appears as the name of one 
of the signers. (a. p. c.) 

Entenore, A j'hief of Wingandacoa 
(iSecotan), N. C, previous to 1585, noted 
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aa the earliest chief of the £. coast 
between Hudi«on r. aod 8t Helena sd. of 

whoii! fftf re is any notice. He wn-^ the 
father ui Wingina and GniupiiK UK'o 
(q. vOt and a firm friend of the EngliHh 
colony on Roanoke id. in lnS.'> SB. \V hile 
he live<l he reHtraine<l Win^'iiia fn»m 
wreaking vengeniv on Ijine's company 
for killing 8onie of the nativew. IUh 
death occiirrecl in l'i85 or IbHii. (c. t. ) 

SntabuT. A former rancheria, probably 
of the Papago, viait«d by Kino and Mange 
in 1604; situated between Tubutama and 
Bnaanic, lat. 31°, x. w. Si»nora, Mexico.— 
Mange (m. 1701 ) quoted by Bancroft* No. 
Mex. 8tate8, i, 2ftA, 1884. 

EnvironrnE>nt. Thf iiatiiral phenomena 
that .>^urri Mujileil the ulmrigincH of North 
America, stimulating and con<]iti<ii)ing 
their life hikI iictivitieH, cf)ntniyfc<l greatly 
with thoeie oi the European- Aniaiic con- 
tinent. The difffrenct*» in the two envi- 
rnntncTitp do not lie alone in j ».\ i -al 
geography auil iu plant and :inuiutl iite, 
but are largely metcorologic, the sun o\)er- 
ating on air, land, and water, prcnlucing 
variations in temperature and water 8Uj>- 
ply, an<i aH a result entirely new vegetal 
and animal forms. The planets and atara 
alfo affected cnltnnil development, since 
lore and mythology were hast-d on them. 
Within the Americaa continent x. of Mex- 
ico there were ethnic environments which 
pet Iwund? fortlit triV)09and moilified their 
iudustriai, c?itht'tic, social, intellectual, 
andreligiou?' Hvi s. Omitting the I'ikimo, 
pnu'tii ally all the j>eoples dwelt in the 
temperate zone. Few impassable barriers 
aepamted the cidture areas, as in Asia. 
In Home re8i)ects, indeed, the entire region 
forme<l one environment, having easy 
commnnications x. and b. and few i)ar- 
riers b. and w. The climate zones which 
Merriam has worke<i out for the U. S. 
De|>artment of .\griculture in r^ard to 
their animal and vegetal life correspond 
in a meamire with the arets of lingnis* 
tic faiiiilit's ii^ di'liiiiitcd on Powfirs' 
luap (see Linguistic J'amUiett). The en- 
vironmental factors that determine cul> 
tnral d)'vclo]>incnt <>f variolic kinds and 
degrees are (1| physical jjeograjihy; (2) 
climate, to whicn primitive i>eopre$) are 
especially amenable; (:^) prtdominant 
plants, animals, and minerals that suj)ply 
the materiala of drink, food, me<1i(Mnes, 
oh)thinjj, ornaments, hon«o?, fuel, furni- 
ture and iit« n^ils, and tiie ohjects of hunt- 
ing, war, th«' industrial arts*, and activi- 
ties oonnecte<l with travel, transportation, 
and commerct;. Twelve ethnic environ- 
ments may l>e di.«itinguished. There are 
coemopoiitan characters common to aev- 
eral, but in each area there is an ensemble 
of <|ualities that impressed themselves on 
their inhabitants and diKerentiatcU theui. 



(1) -Irrtir.— The characteristics of this 
environmentarean intensely cold climate; 
about six months day and six months 
night; pre<lominancet>i ire and snow; im- 
mense archipelagos, and no accessible ele- 
vations; g»M>»l ptftno for lamj>« and tnol.ti; 
driftwofxi, but no tiutl>eraiid little Iruit; 
polar bear, blue fox, a<|uatic mannnals in 
prohision, migratorv birds, and lihh, 
supplying foiMl, clotliinj;, fire, light, and 
otner wants in the exacting climate. 

(2) Yukon'MwJcenzie.— This is Merri- 
am's transcontinental coniferous belt, sep- 
arated from the an tic environment by the 
timber line, but draining into arctic Veae. 
It has poor material resonroes, and bar- 
ren L'roniids here and there. Its saving 
richcij are an abundance of birch, yield- 
ing bark utensils, canoes, binding mate- 
rials, and houses, and of 8pnice. fnr- 
nishing textile roots and other necessa- 
ries; caribou, muskox, Ijear, red fox, wolf, 
white rabbit, and other fur-bearijitr mam- 
mals, and porcupines, migrating..' birds, 
and tihh. snow necessitates snowshoes 
of fine mesh, and immense inland waters 
make portages easy for liark canoes. I nto 
this area came the Athapascan tril)es who 
developed through its resouAws their 
special cnltnre. 

(.T) St IjitirnitT and hxht rf^inn. — This 
is a transition belt having no distinct lines 
of separation from the areas on the v. and 
8. It ttccupies the entire drainage of the 
great lakenand includes Manitoi)a, k. Can- 
ada, and N. New England. It was the 
home of the Ircxpioi.s, Abnaki, Chip^^ewa, 
and their nearest kindred. The chmatt? 
is ))• rciil. There are a vast expanse of 
lowlands and numerous extensive iidand 
waters. The natural proiiucts are abun- 
dant — evergreens, birch, su^r maple, 
elm, Ijerries, and wild rice in the w.; 
maize, s<)uash, and l>eans in the s.; 
njoose, deer, bear, 1 weaver, jwrcupines, 
land and water birds iu iiuinense nocks, 
whitefish, and, on the seacoast, marine 
prtwiucts in ureatest variety ami abun- 
dance. Canoe travel jpottery scarce. 

( 4 ) AUmOic tlfjpe. — ^This area, octmpied 
])rincii>ally hv tnl)efi allied to tlje Dela- 
wares, but aW by detache<l Irixjuoian 
tribes and perhaps sonie Siouan and 
Frhenn band?, inclnded the region of 
the lertile pieiiuiuai, [x>or foothills, rich 
lowlands, bays and rivers al)oanding in 
atjuatic life, and vast salt men h>w«. The 
low mountains were not ethnic barriers, 
but the difierencee in phyrical condi- 
tions on the two sides were marked 
en<3Ugh X(\ pro<iuct? s««parate cultures. 
Minerals for tools anil weajwus were 
present in great variety, and ocliero, 
clays, and pome copper were fonnd. 
I'hirit life WA- varieil and ahtunlant. 
I'urestd of hard wood, birch, eliu, luaple, 
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and everirreenB furnished materials for 
supplying a gre-at divenity of wants. 
From the soft wood were matie dugout 
canoes. The dense forest growth ren- 
dered foot traveling irksome. Nuts, ber- 
ries, roots, ami maize furnisht>tl ffx^l; flax 
and tough pliant wo<HlHauJ bark gave tex- 
tile materials. The life conditions for eco- 
nomic animals were as varied as possible. 
Bepiuuing with the shallow marshes and 
numerous salt-water inlets, furnishing 
clams, ovsters, crabs, cod, mackerel, her- 
ring, halibut, shad, sturgeon, eels, and 
terrapin, as shell-heaps attest, it tenni- 
nated in the trout streams of the mouo- 
tahiB. There were biids of the air, like 
tlic eaylt' and wil«l piv;e<»n, ground bird?:, 
like the <}uail and tne turkey, and water 
birds inxramerable. Mammals of the 
water were the nmskrat, otter, and beaver ; 
of the land, moose, elk, deer, bear, Fab> 
bit, stinirrel, raccoon, opoeeum, and wood- 
chnc k. The wide range of latitude necee- 
sitateil different dwellings for different 
climates, as the bark tipi, the mat house, 
and the arbor hovi^e. For clothing, gar- 
ments of hide, rabbit skin, and feathers 
were used. Stone was abundant for 
making tools, for flakihjjor grinding, but 
neither njaterials nor motives for artistic 
work of a high order were present. 

(5) (hiJf ro<i)>L—T\w Bouthem states, 
from (ieorgia to Texae, were inhabited by 
Mttskhogean tril)e8 and several small lin- 
guistic faniirus. The characteristics of 
this area are a c liniate ranging from tem- 
perate to Bubtn)i'ioal, with abundant rain, 
low mountains, and rich river vallevs and 
littoral with varie<i and profuse mineral, 
vegetal, and animal resouri-es. The en- 
vironment yielded a diet of meat, fish, 
maize, pulse, melons, and fmits. It was 
favora l)le to inea^'er dress and furnished 
materials and incentives for ieatherwork 
and bead work, stonework, earth work^and 
pottery. Trav eling on foot and in dug- 
out canoes was easy. 

(6) Mimimppi valleii. — ^Tbis area in> 
( In I - the states of the Middle West 
beyond the Great Lake divide, extend- 
ing to the loosely defined boundary of 
the gr«y»t plains. Itn cliaracrteristics in 
relation to Indian life wt re varied climate, 
abundant rainfall, numerous waterways, 
fertile lands, alteruati' timberand prairie, 
and minerals in great variety ana abun- 
dance, including clay for pottery. The 
economir ]>lants wore sf>ft and hard 
wockIs, and pliiut.s yielding nuLs, heriies, 
fruits, and fiber. The fertile land was 
favorable to the cultivation of maize and 
s(]uashes. Animalsof the cha^e were buf- 
falo, deer, small ro<lent^, and w ild pigeons 
and other land birds; but there was a 
]KK)T fish supply, and the only shellfish 
were river mussels. This environment 
developed himtiogaQdagricultaFal tribes, 



chiefly of Algonquian lineage, including 
sedentary tribes that built rsmarkable 

mounds. 

(7) /*/«»»«(.— -This enviroiuuent lieM be- 
tween the Rocky mts. and the fertile 
lands w (if t)]v Mi-isissipjii. To the n. it 
stretclu into Athalwiiica, and it termi- 
nates at the a. about the Riotirande. The 
tribes were Siouan, Algonquian, Kiowan, 
Ca<ldoan. and Shoshonean. The Mis- 
souri and Arkansas and many tributaries 
drain the area. The iilants were boisd'arc 
and other hard woons for bows, cedar for 
l(Klge poles, willows for beils, the pomme 
blanche for roots, etc., but there were no 
fine textile fibers. Dependence on the 
buffalo and the herhivoron.s animals as.-o- 
ciated with it compelled a meat diet, skin 
clothing and dwellingB, a roving life, and 
industrial arts depending on the flesh, 
bones, hair, sinew, hide, and horns of 
those animals. Artistic and symbolic de- 
signs were painte<l on tlie rawhide, and 
the myths and tales related largely to the 
bnfblo. Travel wasonfoot,witli or with- 
ont snowshoes, and transportation was 
effected by the aid of the dog and travois. 
The horse afterward wrought profouml 
changes. The Focial order and habit of 
semi-nomadic wandering about fixed cen- 
ters were the direct rcsul t of the surround- 
in^s and ili«<'< <<!rflfrcd a^^rieultnre or much 
pottery. Nocan(>e!? or t)| her craft than the 
Mandan and Hidatsa skin boats. 

(R) North Padfir - o,;../. — From >ft St 
Eliaii to theColuud)ia niuutli, lyjngakaig 
the archipelago and cutoff from the inte- 
rior by mountains covered with snow, was 
the area inhabited by the Tlingit, Hai<la, 
Tsimshian, Nootka, and coast 8alish. It 
has a moist, temperate climate, a u)oun- 
tainous coast, with extensive island 
irroups an ! !a!i<llocked waters favorable 
to canoe travel. The shores are bathed 
by the warm current of the k. Facific. 
The days in different seasons vary greatly 
in len^b. The material resources are 
black slate for carving and good stone for 
jK'ckin^'. frriiKling, and Fawinp; immense 
forests of cedar, spruce, and other ever- 
green treeafor houses, canoes, totem-prwts, 
and basketry; moimtnin goat ann 1)i^r- 
horn, bear, tieaver, birds, and sea ftXKi in 
im*»t variety and in quantities inexhanst- 
iblc by J^avages. This environment in- 
duced a diet of fish, mixeti w illi berries, 
clothing of bark and hair, large com- 
mtmal <lwellings, exquisite twine<l and 
checkeretl basketry to the disi-ourage- 
ment of pottery, carvinir in w(M>d and 
stone, ana unfettered travel in (In|i;t>nt 
canf»es, which provided opportunity for 
the full developroentof thedispeniiveclan 
system. 

(9) Colnmbin-Frasrr region. — This in- 
cludes the adjoining liasins of these 
streams and contiguous patches, inhab- 
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ite<i principally by Salighnii, Shaliaptian, 
and Chinookan tribes. In the 8. is a 
oouBt d€$>titiite of iBlaii<l8. At the head- 
waters of its rivers it communicates with 
the areas lying to the k. Hcn>88 the moun- 
tains. Rich lands, a mild climate, good 
minerals (or industries, textile planti^, ex- 
cellent forests, a nil an abiindani e of (Mlible 
roots and fruits, ^nh^ niollu«k«, and wat«r- 
fowl ready at hand charactense this en- 
vironment, with skin and W(K)1 for clutli- 
ing. The manifold reeourcfis and varied 
phyHical featofea foetered a f^rieat variety 

of act ivitici^. 

(lUj Jidcrior hoftin. — ^Thih in uuiljiat cd 
between the Rocky mta. and the Sierras 
of the Unitcil States, torniinatin^r in a 
n^lar line in the .s., and is the home ui 
the fH'^t Shoshonean family. It partly 
roinriilca with the arid Sonornn area of 
Mcrriauj, consisting of partial deserts, 
with rich woo<led patt'hcs among the 
mountains. Good stone for various crafts 
is present. Timtx>r is scarce, but wild 
seeds arc ulMindant for food, and excel- 
lent woods and roots for basketr;^-. Ani- 
mala available were bufbilo, rabbit, deer, 
ant<'1< >iH>, wolf, motintain sheep, and birds, 
but lish were scarce. The environment 
made necessary the brash abdter and the 
cave dwelling. Little pottery was made, 
but the sine w-U4t:ke<l 1h>\v was developed. 
Traveling was newj^sarlly done on loot, 
and carrying effeeted hy do'/san<l women, 
as there was no trmisjwrtation liy water. 

(11) Ckdifornia^Oregon. — This includes 
R. Oregon and the greater part of Califor- 
nia — that embraced in the arainage l>asins 
of the Sacramento, San Joaquin, and 
smaller rivers flowing into the Pacific. 
The temperature is mdd, neither cold in 
winter nor hot in sniniiirr, and the year 
is divided into wet and dry seasons. The 
Bierraa form a mountain boundary, and 
mountain ^'rou^>f: of pome hei^dit are ob- 
^ructions withm the area, but the Coast 
range is low and broken and not a barrier. 
Obsidian, steatite, and other pnofl Htones 
for the arts were plentiful. There was 
clay, but no pot ter>'. The region wm well 
hut not lieavily tinil>4?red, cnn«isting of 
0[>en plaints, with hillsidi^ and ranges 
covered more or leas with brush and 
scattered oaks, many species furnishing 
acorns for food. The open spaces alter- 
nating with the wo<>de<i lands yielded 
grasses and medicinal herbs. Other use- 
ful plants were'the buckeye, manzanita, 
nut pine, reii\v«od, and tnle in the s. for 
balsas, baskets, matting, and houses, and 
edible and textile roots were also fonnd. 
The 1 Titr'rinjr into Indian econ- 

omy were the deer, rabbit, heAT, coyote, 
squirrel, ja^nar, condor, salmon, stnrareon, 
ee! tr. nt, stni-It. nri--^- 1, clam, haliotis, 
and « »t her shell tish w hu«k- nhells furnished 
media of exchange. Thia environment 



was the CaucaiiU.- uf North America, where 
25 lingoistic fanulies were asBembU^l. 
On Merriam's bio-geographic maps, pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, 
a great variety of life is shown, due to ver- 
tical zones of temperature, only the lower 
of which were inhabited by Inoianii. The 
njore elevate<lof these u«Te just as efft-c- 
tual as boundaries as though they were 
impassable. OwingtotbepeculiarnBtarft 
of materials, (he nits of this environment 
were well defined. 

(12) Piubh eountry. This area in- 
cludes s. Utah, 8. w. Colorailo, all of New 
Mexico and Arizona together with the 
Mohave desert, and extends southward 
into Mexico. It embraces the dniina^ 
lia^in of the San Juan in the n., the Rio 
Gmnde and the Fecos in the B., and the 
Colorado in the w. In physiographic 
character it range*) from tjemiarid todesert. 
There are de<*p canyons, elevatetl mesas, 
narrow fertile valleys, broad stretches of 
plains, and isolated mountain musses. 
The climate denuinda little elotliinir in 
the lowlands, bat on the plateaus the 
nights are cold and the sammer tempera^ 
ture that of Maine. Rain is irreirnlar and 
periodic, being plentiful for weeks, fol- 
lowed by months of drought; most of the 
streams are therefore intermittent. T's**- 
tul minerals are gyi>suni, oU^idian, vari- 
etiee of quartz, i>otter's clay, adobe, 
ocherp, li^'nite. salt, and tunjuoise. Plant 
life, except after rains, is comparatively 
meager, tne sftecies giving rise to native 
industries l>eing chiefly cactus, ynrca, 
cottonwoo<l, greasewood, willow, i^crub 
oak, conifers, and rushes. Maize, beans, 
an<l cotton were cultivated from a very 
early period. Wild animals hunted or 
trapped were the rabbit, deer, l)ear, 
turkey, prairie dog, mountain lion, wild- 
cat, wood-rat, mountain sheep, coyote, 
and wolf. were trained, and bur- 

ros, shwp, goats, and cattle found a con- 
genial home in this area after their intro- 
du 'tion by the Sjianiards. Travel was 
tormerly done on foot only, and goixla 
had to l)e carried chiefly on the heads 
and harks of r!;( ri ;iTv! wotnen, there being 
lew aavigahli \\itiei"s. Tliis iHrnliar en- 
vironment impelled tribes coming' into 
the region to lead the life of the Pueblo. 
The outskirts of the region were even leas 
favore<l with resources, hence the Pueblos 
were brought into conflict with pre<latory 
tribes like the Ute, and later the Navaho, 
the Apache, and the Comanche, who 
robbecl them and constantly threatened 
to oonsnme what they raised. These con* 
flictsdeveloped the cliff -dwellinu il< means 
of protection. SSouthwot of tiie region 
proper are Piman and Ynman tribes and 
the Mission Indians, dwelling in oaws of 
the desert that extends into Mexico. 
Here gam mesquite, ironwood, agave, 
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palo venlo, cacti In the grmtMt variety. 

ainl, along thf watrr fniir^t's, cctttonwoou 
aud rushes. The people hve a Ufe oartlv 
sedentary, honsea In ehelterfi of bni«h 
and gra«!*. Tho cfftH fs of tliis cnviron- 
ment, where tlie tinding uf springs wa^ 
tiie chief deaideiatain in the Htrusgle for 
existence, were to infliienco souifU Btruc* 
ture and fnnctionH, mannetx and customs, 
esthetic products ai^ motives, lore and 
fytnl»oli}^iii. ami, most of all, cn-od and 
cult^ whicil w ere i onditioiitHl by the un- 
ending, ever-re< nrr!ng longing for water. 

Consult Morire (1) W. DcmV-, 1894, 
(2) N. Inter. Brit. Col., 1904; Merriani 
(1) Life Zones, Bull. 20, Biol. Surv. Dept. 
A^T.. (2) N. A. Fauna, ibid.. Bull. 3 and 
ItJ. {:U Bio.-(ieo. maps, 18}>2 and 1893; 
Powell, Linguistic I'amilief, 7th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1891; Sargent (1) Distrib. For- 
est Trees, 10th Census. (2) Trees of N. 
Am., 19(V>, (3) Silva X. Am.; Chesnut 
(1) Poisonous Plants, Bull. 20, Div. Bot. 
Dept. Agr., (2) Plants n8e<l by Inds. Men- 
docino Co., Cal., Coiit. U. S. Nat. Herb., 
vif, 3p 1902; Elliott, Mammals of ^^ Am., 
Fewkes in Intemat Geog, Cong., 1908; 
FifM Colunib. Mus. Publ., Z<x)l., n, 1901; 
McHiee, Beginning Agr., Am. Antbrop., 
VIII, no. 4, 1895; Mason, Influence of En- 
vironment, Siiiitlison. liep. 18?'5. 1896; 
Barrows,Etlmo- botany of Cuahuilla Inds., 
1900; Miller, N. Am. Land Mammals, Bos- 
ton Soo. Nat. Hipt., xt\. ik.. 1. 1901; 
Farrand, Basis of Am. Hist., i\m: Del- 
lenhangh. North Americans of Yester* 
day, IWl, (o. T. M. ) 

Eototo (name of a sapematunil being). 
One of the clans of the Kokop (Wood) 

phraf if tin- Ib.jii. 

Bototo winwu. — Few kcs in jytli Kt-ji. H. A. E., 
5H4, WxV'infnin ■ I lull' . E-o'-to-to Wttft-«a. — 
FewkfM ill Am. Aitthrop., vh, 4U4, 

Bpaasw. One of the first Indiana to be 

taken arTOia- tln' Atlantic by the Kii^rlisli 
from X< \v Kuglan<i -amemlierof ihepartv 
fttrciWly taken tnun Martha>^ Vineyaro, 
31a>s., }>yra|>t. Harlt".'- in It'tU. He was 
shown in Kngland a,'- a w omler, and man- 
aged to escape from the Englit^h on the 
return voyage by prrtemlinf; tr» pi!' <t tlipm 
to a gold mine. In 1019 lie wus at tlie 
inland of Capoge, near 0. Cod, and in 
that year a Iw^ly of Indians under hif» 
guidance attacke<l Capt. Dormer's men 
while attempting to land on Marthas 
Vineyard. Kpauow is spoken of oi* artful 
and daring. He mav be the pame a.«i 
.\[iannow, a signer of the PIvmouth treaty 
of 1621. 8«e Drake, Inds! N. Am., 72, 
1880. 

Epimingnia. .\ tril>e formerly living on 
Missisisippi r., 20 leagnef* alH)ve Arkansa.*" 
r. (Coxe, Carolana, 11, 1741); j)roltaltly 
a <li\ i-ion of the (,iuai«w. 

Epinette. A Cl)i|'i-«\va 1»:iii>l wbich 
luniicrly lived on the .s. hbore «>1 L. Supe- 



rior, s. of Miehipieoton r., Ontario.— 

DoM:-. Ilu.lson Bay, 32, 1744. 

Spisok. An Eskimo settlement in n. w. 
Or««n1and.— Kanei Arct Explor., ii, 278, 

lS5f, 

Eoley'i Eain. A larg^ prehistoric 
pneolo ruin on the outskirts of Solomons- 

ville, on tlieCila. s. k. Ariz. So called 
from the owner of the ranch on which it 
is situated. — Fewkea in 22d Rep. B. A. E., 

171. 1W4. 

Erie (Huron: ytnrenh, it in long-tailed', 
referring to the eastern puma or panther; 
Tuw.*arora, ki^^'rah, 'lion', a modern use, 
(Jallicis*^! int»i Eri and JRi, whence the 
locatives Eri'e, Jtiguf, and JiiqtU, 'at the 
))laceof tlu' panther', arederived. Com- 
juire the forms Kriit'hronon, Eriechro- 
non, and Ritju6njnon of the Jesuit Rela- 
tions, signifymg 'people of the pantlu r'. 
It is probable tliat in Iroquois the janiui 
and the wild-cat originally had generic- 
ally the same name and ttiat thedetiuing 
term has remained as the name of the 

fumaor pantlur). A populou.s sedentary 
roquoian tribe, inhabiting in the 17tn 
century the territory extending s. from 
L. Krie prt>baMy l<> Ohio r., b. to the lands 
of the Conestoga along the a. watershed 
of Allegheny r. and to those of the Seneca 
alon^: th*' line of the w. watershed of (^. ii- 
^ee r., ami .v. to those of tlie Neutral 
Nation, proljably on a line running east- 
ward frnrii the hcatl df Niagara r. (for the 
Jesuit itelati«>ii for 1<j4iM1 says that the 
territory of the Krie and their allies joined 
that of the Neutral Nation at the end of 
L. Krie), and w. to the w. watershed of 
L. Krie and Miami r. to Ohio r. Their 
hitids pnihahly adjoined thoseof the Neu- 
tml Nation \v. of L. Erie. The Je^suit Re- 
lation for 1(V>.% 8(ieaking of L. Erie, says 
that it "was at one time inhahitiil tcward 
the 8. by certain pe<mle8 whom we call 
the Cat Nation; but tney were forced to 
proceed farther inland in ortler to escajn* 
their enemies whom they have toward 
the w.*' In thin eastwartl movement of 
the Erie is probably found an explanation 
of the emigration of the Awenrehronon 
( Wenrohronon) to the Iliirnn country in 
lti39 from the a. Itorderof the lands of the 
Neutral Nation, although the reason there 
jriveii is tliat they had for s< •nie unknown 
reason ruptured their relations with the 
Neutral Nation, with whom, it is stated, 
they had been .*\lliod, and that, conm^ 
uuently, losing the powerful i«upix>rt of 
the populous NentnUKation, the Wenroh- 
ronon, were left a prey to their enemies, 
the Iro«|uoiH. But the earlier Jesuit Re- 
lation (for 1640-41), referring ondottbt^ 
edly to this people, says that a certain 
strange nation, the Awenrehronon, dwelt 
iH'yond the Cat Nation, thus plachigthem 
at thin time v.. of the Erie and apparently 
separate from the Neutral Nation; so that 
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at that time the Wenrohronon may have 

been either entirely ln<U'(i^dent or el8e 
i'onfe<iorate<l with the Krie. 

Historically Htth' is detiuitely known ol 
the Krie aii<l their iM)litical and »wial or- 
Kaiiizaliun, but it may l)e inferreti l<» have 
been Biniilar to that of the Hurons. The 
Jefuii Relations give only a few ^'limiu<e« 
of them while desoribing their la^t wars 
witlj the Irmjuois confederation; traili- 
tion, however, reeortis the probable fact 
that the Erie had had many previous 
warn with thcee hostile tril)es. h rom the 
Kelatious mentioned it is learned that the 
Erie had many sedentary towns and vtl- 
latres. that they were ennstitntetl of sf\- 
eral divisious, and that they cultivated 
the soil and apoke a language resembling 
that of the lliirous, alllitui^'h it is not 
state<l whiili of llie four or tive Huron 
dialect*., usually called " Wcndat " (Wy- 
andot) by themselves, was meant. From 
the saiue source it is powsiblt; to make a 
rough estimate of the ixipulation of the 
Erie at the period of this final war. At 
the taking of the Erie town of Kiqut'* in 
1654 it is claimetl that the (lefenders num- 
bered between 3,000 and 4,000 combat- 
ante, exclusive of women and children; 
but as it is not likely that all the war- 
riors of the tribe were preeent^ 14»d00 
would probably be a oraanvative eeti- 
niate of the population of the Erie at this 
perio<l. 

The Jesuit Relation for 1655-^ (chap. 

xi) gives the oecaaion of the final strug- 

Sle. Thirty ambassatlors of the Cat 
fation had been delegate<l, as was cus- 
tomary', to Ponontouan, the Seneca ttapi- 
tal, to renew the existing pea<H*. But 
through the misfortune of an accidentone 
of the men of the Cat Nation kille<l a 
Seneca. This act so incensed the Seneca 
that they massacred all except 5 of the 
ambassadore in their hands. These act» 
kindled the final war between the Krie 
and tlie e<>nfetlerate«l tribe*? of the Iro- 
auois, (»pix:ially thebeneca, Cayuga, Ouei- 
oa» and Onondaga, failed by the French 
the 'upper four trit i or *toe In:H|uis 
mp^^rieurs'. It is lurther lettrned from 
the Jesuit Relation for 1654 that on the 
political destrnrfioti of their country s<.>me 
Uurou» Mjught Hhylum among the Erie, 
and that it was they who were actively 
fomenting' the war that was tlien striking 
terror among tlm Iroquois irii>es. The 
Erie were reputed brave and warlike, 
employing onlv bows an<l |)oieoneti 
arrows, althougfi the Jesuit Relation for 
lfW>6 declares that they were unable to 
defend one of their palieades against tlie 
Iroquois on account of the fidlnre of their 
munitions, e^-jx eially powder, wliicli 
would indicate that they used firearms. 
It is also said that thev "flght like 
Frenchmen, Imvely suataming the fint 



charge of the Iroquois, who are armed 

with our ninskets. and then falliii).' npon 
them witii a Imili^tonn of f>oi.sojie<l 
arrows," discharging 8 ()r 10 In'fore a 
musket could ho nli-adcil. Fulh^vving 
the rupture of amicalde relution.s be- 
tween the Erieandthe Iro<]uois tribe:^ in 
l<ir)3, the former fi«saiilt»d and bunied a 
Seneca town, pur.-ued an Iro^juois war 
party returning from the regit)n of the 
great lakes, and cut to pieces its rear 
guard of HO picked men, while the Erie 
scouts had come to thf very vrates < if one of 
the Iroquois palisaded tow ns and seized 
and carried into c*aptivity Annenniea 
( Annencraos), "one of the greatest cap- 
tains." All thisrousedthelroquois tribes, 
which raised 1,800 men to chastise the Erie 
for tlioM- lossef. A youn^' eluef, one of 
tJjc two leaders of this levy, was converted 
by Father Simon !>} >foine, who chanced 
to be in the country at the tiinp, and was 
bapliz^ti. These two diiets drei*sed as 
Frenchmen, in onler to frighten the Erie 
by the novelty of their gannents. When 
this anuy of iuva»lej> hud surrounde<l one 
of the Erie strongholds, the wmvertetl 
chief gently asked the besieged to sur- 
render, lest they be destroyed should they 
nerinit an ivj.siinlt. tellinir them: "TIu' 
Master of Life tights for us; you will be 
ruined if vou resist him. " ' ' Who is thb 
Master of our lives'"' the Erie defiantly 
replied, " We acknowledge none but our 
arms and hatchete." Ko quarter was 
asked or pivon on either side in this war. 
After a stublwirn n^istance the Erie i>al- 
isade was carried, and the Onondaga 
*'entere<l the fort and t)i. re wrmightsuch 
carnage among the women and children 
that 1)loo<l was knee-de<*p in certain 
plai-es." This was at the town of Riqu^"', 
which wa'?defende<l by l)etween .'{,000 ami 
4,000 coml>atants, exclusive of women 
and children, and was assailed by about 
1,800 Irofjuois. This devastating war 
lasted initil abont the close of lf).">f). wlieli 
Ulc Erie power was broken and the peo- 
ple were destroyed or dispersed or led 
into captivity. Six hundred snrrendereil 
atone time anil were ied to the Inxiuois 
eountry to be adopte<l as one of the con- 
stituent people of tlif Irotiuois tril>es. 
The victf)ry at Hiqiie was won at a >;reat 
loss to the Irocjuois, who w ere conjpelled 
to remain in the enemy's country two 
months to care for the wounded and to 
bury the dea<l. 

Only two of the Erie villages are known 
by narii<*--Iiiqu<i and (ientaienton. \ 
|)ortion of theao-called Seneca now living 
in hulian Ter. are probably descendants 
of Erie r<^fn«rees. (j. N. n.'H. ) 

Cat Indianf n Ih c|uot('d by Proud. I't im . ii. 
;i(A>, 17'J<5. Cat Nation.— Cufic IH-M jukIM 
by f!fh<t«>Irnift, Itid. TriJH-?.. vi. UK, 1"^.: Ehrieh- 
rennoaft.— Jt^. Rel. for ltii>4. *J, KV»h. Ehaa*.— Ma- 
caulejr. K. Y., ii, IW, ie2». SiiMknMto.— Ueo- 
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ni'piii. Now DiM'uv.. ninp, UMfN. SriMhrononi.— 
Je«. Ri'l. for VAX, 71, 1H.V<. Srieliroiira.— .Icm. Rd. 
for 164U, :iiS. iH-vs. Erielhonona. — Ht-hcxilemf t, Iiid. 
Tribes, IV, 207, IH-VI. Erieronon*.— Knliius^im-, 
introd. Manhnl 1 . K y . . i . M), l vj i Eriei. — J . it.- r> >. 
Fr. I>oin»., I. 10:i. ITt^t. Eriex.— R~imiils uihI 
Rapillv, tiiiiji. 1T77. Eriga». — K\ atis ilfi|(,-.'i 
qiiolfif by B<irii>ii. Ni w lxv. 17ys. Errie- 

ronona. — Lahoiitnii, N<-w \'n\ . i, •J17, ITtW. 
Eve«. — MrKcnney hikI Hull, liul. Triln-s. tii, 79. 
\H.>\ 1 iiiisitrlntK ' OahkwM.— KutUiilM r, THIk-^ 
HuiIm>i) R.. 52, l**"-'. Oa-qu»'-f*-o-no.— M(Hj{aii. 
L«'iiKUf IriMj., 41. 1 V.l. Heriea. — Hriiwiie In Bench, 
Iinl.MiM- . 110, 1'STT. Irrironnona,— Diiy, Pi'nti.,309, 
1HI3. Imronona. — Ilarvcv (|Ui>t«'cl by Itnv. ibid.. 
311. K*h-Kwah.— (iub'. l iipiTMi««'^.,:i7, l-^;:. Kah- 
quae. — S« biK>l«Tiilt. IikI 'I ribt -, iii. J".tii. 1*.>.! Si-n- 
wa iiHiiivi. Kakwaa. — .S'luMilrmft. Itiil. 'I rilK-M, 
II, 344. 1H.V2. Mation daa Chata. !<< I. for I(>tiO, 
7, nation du Chmt. — Jc*j<. Rol . (( .r 10^41 . 7 1 , 1 H.W. 
rangelika.— RaflnexjiH*. Am. Nat., i, 13M. IH'M 

1 'lynx-like': Delttwaivnanii-). Riiiiarriionoiis. — 
oi*. Rel. for 1633,83. 1868 (prubttbiv their Huron 
name), Risaaronou.— Jcs. Rel. for 1661, 29, 1858 
(miflimnt). UgMffMBHU.— Jes. Rel. tor 1666. 3, 
1«58. XlqadtewuMoa.— Jea. Hel. for 1660, 7, 

Erigoanna. A trilx' living neiirSt I^ouls 

i Matagorda) bay, Tex., in lttB7, and re- 
iired to 88 at war with the Ebahamo, 
q. V. "(Doiiav (juottNl bv Shoa, Discov. 
and Exj>l. Miss., 2U9, 1852). Hot itienti- 
fied, tinlen the same as the Kohanf 
(q. v.). Probably a Kanmkawa band. 

Brilito. A iniaeral, aocordiiitr to Dana 
(Text-book of Mineral., 426, 1888), <'acic- 
iilar. u<nil-likc cry-tals of unknown 
naturt! occurring in a cavity in thi* (juartz 
from Herkimer co., N. Y.": from JSWp, 
the nanu' (A a lake, ami -Hl^ from the 
Greek AiOog, a 8tune. The lake was 
named from one of the peoples of Iro* 
qnoian ntoi-k. I \. f. c. ) 

Eric ( y-.'-ri A name given by the 
SpanianLs to the Porno living at the 
mouth of Russian r., Sonnnui co. . Cal.— 
PowefH in font. N. A. Kllinol., in, 194, 
1877. 

Sriwonec. A fortn» r Delaware village 
on the K. luink uf Delaware r., alwut OKI 
Man's cr., in Salem or Gloucester co., 
N. J. The villagt! waH next above the 
AwiuHM-hf :in<l 5 m. below tiif liaii- 
eoca.*'. In im8 the iHHnilation nom- 
beretl alK>ut 200, but had just been at 
war with the Coneftoga. 

Anneomeka.— Dc l^ieJ (< .i. Ifi33) In N. Y. HNt. Soo. 
Coll.. 2(i H., I. 303. 1H41. Armawamaa.— Hhea, note 
in Alsop, Md., 118. IHMO. Anaewamua.— Hudde 
(1663) iD N. Y. Doc. Col. ni!<t.. xu. 430, 1877. 
AfMMMih.— fieekman (1660). ibid.. 800 (settle- 
ment). IiiWBMk.— EveilO ((VI. 1648) in Proud. 
Pa.. I. 113. 1797. IiMMB.— Van der Don* k. 
map (I6fi6) cited by Brlnton. l>napc Lej?.. 42, 
l'*N.. Eaawoaecka.— Sniifonl. I". S . c xivl. isi'.i. 

Erner. A Yurok village on Klamath 
r., at the mouth of Blue cr., in Del Norte 

CO., V. w. Cal. ( \ I . K > 

EnxiTwin {Er^nUtvlH). An l lkiavin- 

miiit Eskimo summer <-atn|) inland from 

IM Barrow, Alaska. —Murdoch in 9th 

Rej.. B. A. E., 83, 181*2. 
■rtterfer. A Yorok village on lower 

Klamath r. . at thf mouth of tlie Trinitv. 

oppoHite Fekwuteu and Weit^^pus, in 

Humboldt oo., Gal. (a.l.k.) 



Sreii (Ef^nu^-m). A name said by 

Powers ((ont. X. A. Kthnol., nr. 194, 
1877) to have been applied to the Porno 
formerly living near Ft Roe«, Sonoma CO , 
Cal., by the Poino living n. of them. 
The {leople referre<l to now live near 
Rtewart'H Point and on the II aupt ranch a 
few miles k. of that j)laee. Powers siig- 
ge»tM that the name is a relic of the Rut*- 
sian occupancy, which faiprobably correct, 
as it in not an Indian name. (h. a. b. ) 

Eryipiames. A tribe of central Texas 
in the 18th centurv. Domingo Ram6n 
was met by some ol theiu a few leagues 
w. of Trinity r., not far from the country 
of the Bidai. They pre mentitme*! in 
unpublished dm iimems as among the 
tribes which in c« > n 1 1 >;m y with othernorth- 
ern trihis jH-titioncd for a mission on San 
Javier r., and thev are included among 
the northern Indians as distingnished 
from the coa«t tribe»'. If they Ixdonged 
to any of the large re<'ognizeil divisions 
in th'is neighboraood it was probably 
Tonkawan. (h. b. b.) 

XMviaha.— Joutel. Jour. Voy., 90, 1719. l—fia 
kflk-^thea. note in CluuleToix, New Franoetif. 
78, 1870. SBMialMM.— Baicia. Ennavo, 271. 17SI. 
EnMMMM — fclTeia. DIario, leR. 2(»i. im. Xa- 
mlaloMi-Joatel In Maivry, T*^.. iii, m, 183a 
HiM^piamM.— BarrioH. MS., 1771. TacltalnM.— 
Rani6n. MS.. TexaM MemnriaA, xvil, 161. Tar- 
U|iiaaia.'>-In forme de MIslonef). ibbl.. xxtiii.178, 
im 'mipiaa.— BoMue (1675) in Nat. G«or. 
lUf..xnr,i«8«lM8. TrUpiiBaa.— Ibid.. 840. 

Biaehkabi^ (' bad leggings ' ). A Crr>w 
band. 

Bad Lofffiaa.— Cnlberuiun in 8mltb«on. Kep. isoO, 
141. i\>i. B-Mak'-kiFME.— Moiian, Ane. 8oc., 

159. 1877. 

Isahateakeurpar ('toward the Santee', 
from iiNinyale 'Santee', ektapa 'toward'). 
A division of the Bn)l6 Dakota which had 

Tartonggursariiar ( Tat»'inka-tHapa, Black 

Buffalo Bull ) forits principal chief in 1804. 
E-aah-a-t»-aka Mf sar.—LswIa and Clark, Dtoeoy., 

34. lt»6. 

SsbatsetUiM (? 'bighorn jx-ople')- A 

Xalianc triln* li\iiii: in the mountains 
between Liani and I'eace rs., Brit Col. 
They are said to be of a very low grade 

of cidtiire and to practise cannihuiam, 

prol)al)ly under stress of hunger. 
Douaie' Easa-tpa-Ottine. — I'i>t i tot . .\ 1 1 ^ >i i r du gnind 
lac d<"s K»cliiv<», ».)!. IS'.U ( -- K.iat peopb-'t. 
Eaba-t'a-ottine. — IVIitot, Ktbnotf. <bftrt in iMill. 
SiK-. <lc (Je.inr. I'ariM, .Inly. 1S7.'> ( (Iwi-lk-rs 
iiiuniij; till' arKftli'). Ea-pa-to-tl-na. — I HiH MMi in 
Kcp. t ifol. Surv. Can. for IW, •.V.'b. issy. Eapa-t^a- 
OtUaa.— Petitot. Antonnlii Ihc de« i^Xlavin, 362, 
IHtfl (trans, 'bighorn j^K^fiplc' ). Oena dea Boia. — 
Dull in Cont. N. \- Kthm.l i. 32. l**" iwxkIIhI 
by I!nd<i<»ii bay ji.-oi>lf). Oena dei chevrea. — I'tti- 
li">l. .Vut(»ir <lu iHf lies F><*lav»*, :f H . l^'.M. Kaifa 
Indiana. — i'HUip)M-il nni>tcd by Iniw^on, op. cll. 

Escal»». A former tril^e, j>robabIy COa* 
huiltecan, on the lower Rio Grande. 
Eioabaca Oaacaatw. — Fernando del Boraue (1675) 
in Nat. Gcoe. Mae . xiv. 340. 1903 (combined with 
the name oi anotner tribe, the Caiicaiite8.and cor- 
rapted). Eaeabaa.— RevlllagiKe«l<i (1793) qooCed 
by Bancroft. Nat. Racea, l. 611. 1H,h6. 

Escambait See Asuaniinhuit. 

Eacooba ( 0»ki hoiba, * cane-like', refer- 
ring to reed-brakes). A former Gbootaw 
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town, noted bv Romant;; i-vidently Kitu- 
ated a few miles s. or n. k. of Ayanabi, 
perhaps on or near Petickfjt cr.. KemptT 
CO., Miss. — Halbert in Mit<tf. Hist. Sue. 
Pabl., VI, 424, 1902. 

Steoamaini f pmhahly from ti^hkhnm, or 
atklmlti, ' early berry ' . — W.J.). A Mon- 
tagnaiH l>and living; on :i reserve of 97 
acres on the w. w. pi<le of ICscoumains r., 
on tlie N. .«hore of the St Lawrence, in 
Sajrueiiav co., (iueljee. They numbeavd 
53 in 1S84, 43 in ltH)4. 

EMoomaiu.— Cui. Ind. All. Bcp. for 19M, pt. I, 
186, 18M. 

Xwattavash. A former Chnmashan 

▼ilhifie at San Jont'. a1>out ti ni. from 
Santa Barbara mission, Cal. — Timeno 

il856) quotecl by Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
lay 4, 1 W 

Etekepkabak. A band of the Crow tribe 
adopte*! from the Siha.ssipa. 
Bad Coup.— <'uIbort«on inSmithson. Rep. UfiO.144. 
1S51. Bad Honors.— MorgBD, Anc 806., IM, 1877. 
lM-kra-k&'-b«k.— Ibid. 

■slikalvp. The name of "the rancheria 
of the mission of San Buenaventura," 
Cal. (Tavlor in Cal. Farmer, May 4, 
1800). The native name uj^ua 1 1 y (riven to 
San Buennveutuni was Mishkanakan, or 
Mitskanakan (s«-e Mlnamaka). 

Xshkabagecoihe (' Flat-mouth', * Wide- 
mouth'). A chief of the IMIIa^er Chip- 
pewa; lH>ru in 1774, died aljout IStiO. He 
Deion);ed to the Awansee gen^i. In his 
youth Kshkebnpeeoshe enpa>r«Hl in distant 
exptnlitions, lived among tlie Cree and 
As8inilx)in, and visited in war or peace 
the tr\\)&i of the upper Missouri, spend- 
in;; some time among the Hidatsa. His 
father, Yellow-hair ( Wa.H»naune<iua), 
was not a chiel by descent) but gained 
ascendency over the Pfllt^rs through 
his knowle<lge of meiiicine. an<l it in naid 
that whoever incurreti his hatred died 
mysterioDsly . The son was different, en- 
joying the rcHpet't ot white? as well ns 
Indians throughout Iuh long life. He 
was madi impfreesed liy the prophecies of 
Tenskwatawa. ami through his influence 
poisoning ceased among the I'illagern, as 
among other Chippewa. In the later 
eonttf<ts with the Sioux for the hea<l- 
waters of the Mississippi he lM)re a val- 
iant part. Alihoitth his band at Ix-eeh 
lake, Minn., was decimated in the ex- 
terminating war, it i-ontinued to grow 
through accessions of the bravest spirits 
of the eastern villages. When a political 
Agent mnght to enlist the Pillagera in the 
British interest at the Ix'L'iniiiiig of the 
war of 1812, Flat-uiouth returned the prof- 
fered wampnm belts, saying that he 
would as 8<Km invite white meti to aid 
him in his wars as take part in a quar- 
rel between the whites. (f. n.) 

Eshpeu. A Yurok village f>n the coast 
between the mouths of Klamath r. and 
Bedwood cr., at Gold bluff, Gal. The 

BnlL 



dialect differed slightly from that of the 
Klamath Kiver Yurok. ( a. i.. k.) 

Eakegawaage. One of the 7 dintriets of 
the territory of the Micmac as re<'ognized 
by themselves. It includes E. Nova Sco- 
tia from Can.*»o to Halifax. — Rand, First 
Micmac Reading BiH)k, 81, 1875. 

Eskimaaan Family. A linguistic »twk 
of North American aborigines, compris- 
ing two well-marked divisions, the Kski- 
mo and the Aleut ((j. v. ). S<'e Powell in 
7th Rep. B. A. K.,71, 1891. (ThefoUowing 

synonymy of the bunily is chronologic. ) 
>Eskiinaiiz.— Oallatin in TniM. and OoU. Am. 
Antiq. Sue., II, 9,906, 1836: Gallatin la Ttuul Am. 
Btlinol. 8oe.. II, at. 1, xdx, 77, MB; Gallatin in 
8eboolcf«ft.ind.Tfltm.ni.401,18l!S. -lAim.— 
BeRbaus(lM5},Pta2flik. Atlas, map 17. 1818; lUd., 
1882: lAtham, NatTHiiit. Man. V». IhTiQ (Keneni 
remark! on origin and habitat); BuM-hmann, 
spuren der azlek. Pprncho, (>wj, i8.m>; i^itham, 
Klcni. romp. I'hilol.. 1,%2; Banorrift, Nat. 
Races. Hi, 562. .^Tl, 1S82. >Eaqaiiiiaiiz.— I'richard, 
I'hys. Hi!.t. Mniiklnd, v. 367-371, 1847 (follow.-* Gal- 
latin i; Ijillmiii in Jour. Kthnol. So<\ Lond., I, 
1K2-191. IMS; I^atham, Opuscula. 2<ifi-274. IStiO. 
>E»kiino.— l>an In l'n>e. A. A. A. S..'26«;, ls«-.<i( treat* 
of AlH.Hkun Hskimo and Tu!.ki oin i; H)'r>;lmus, 
Phyhik. Atla.«. map 72. 1W7 (exduili > the Aleu- 
tian). >Eikimo« — Kintie, H)ip. ti> Stanford's 
Com pond., CVi it ml s.i Ain,, (►io. l^Ts (t-xchides 
Aleutiimi. ' Ounangan. — VeniaiiiiiiotT. Zapi^ki, 
n. 1. 1X10 {.Xk-ulianM ouly i. >tTiiii^n. — Dull In 
(Vuit. N. ,\. Kthiiol.. I, 22, l**?? l Ali iitsn division 
nf Orarian Krouju. Unangan - lt>Ti.'i;iiii'', 
I'hysik. Atla.\ map 72, 1887. xNorthern.— .^ciiuler 
in Jour. Roy. CfOOK. S<M'.. xi, 21H, IMl lincliidos 
rgttlentze'* of present family). ■ Haidah — S<ou- 
ler, ibid., 224, 1841(sameH!« fil.s N'orllnTn fuuiily). 
>TJga^aohmntxi. — (iallatin in SilirM.lcntft. Ind. 
TriJjCH. HI, 402, l^-.W (lat. a> , lH't\vi « ii I'rince 
WillittinH tuifl Ml Ht Klias, piTlmp-i Athapas- 
can). Alrutcn — HitlmlKTK. Kliwioj:. 8kiz/A'n, 
18.V>. >AleuUan».— Dall in l'ro<\ A. A. A. S.,2»'>»1, 
186«J: Dttll. Alaska. 371, 1X70 (in both placis n .li- 
viMion of hin Orarian family). >AlettU.— Ki-ane, 
app. to Stanford's Compend.. Cent, and So. Am., 
4o0, 1878 (eonMliit of I'nalaitkans of mainland and 
of Fox and Shumafin ids., witti Akkha.«t of rest 
of Aleutian areh.). >Al«at.— Bancroft, Nat. 
Bacefl. ni. rm, isvj i two dial«eta, Unaiaaka and 
AUdia). > aoniafep. — Kdmbwa. Btbnog. Bkta> 
aMi,UU(Ialand of Kodticor Kadiak). =>Ora- 
iiaaa.-»Dan fa Pros. A. A. A. 8., 265 1869 (group 
name: Includes InDult. Aleuttana, Tiudci); Dall, 
Alaska, 874. 1870; Dall in Gont N. A. BtlUMl.. I, 
8, 9, 1877. xTiaaak.— Dall In Proc. A. A. A. 8., 
269, 1869 ( Incltidea ITgaleiii^ >&miit— Dall 
in Cont. N. A. Etbnol., 1. 9. 1877 (" Major uroup" 
of Orarian.": treataoC Alaska Innuitonlv): Berg- 
haua, I'liyik. Atlas, map 72, 1887 (exeludeii the 
Aleutians). 

Eikimo. .\Lrroiinof American altorigines, 
forming part <>f the l^kitiiaiiau liiignistic 
.«t(K'k, whii-h formerly ()C( upie<l nearlyall 
thec()a.«ts and islan<ls of Arctic America 
from K. ( ireenlaml and the N. end of New- 
foundland to the western most Aleutian 
ids. , even extending to the s. coast of Hihe- 
ria, a difltanceof more than 5,000 m. From 
remains t'oimd in Smith s<l. it i.*< evident 
that bands formerly wintered as far n. 
as lat. 79^ and had summer cam'i>s up to 
H2°. At the })resct)t time they fiave re- 
cede<i from this extreme range and in 
the S. have abandoned the n. shore of the 
Gulf of St T^iwreiice, the n. end of New- 
foundland, James iMiy, and the s. shores 
of Hudson bay, white hi Alaska one Es- 
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kiliio trilH', thv Ugalakiniiit, has j»rac- 
tii-ally iHTOine Tlinjrit through intfriiiar- 
riagt'. The name Kfkiiiio (in the form 




iUKUUK. A KINUGUMIUT ESKIMO OF ALASKA. INCLSOS) 



ExcoiuiiiinqiKiis) i«etMii8 tuhave Ikimi tirA 
jtivfu by Biartl in hiW. It i» said toccune 
from the Abnaki Exquimmttxiv, or fr(»m 
A»hkimtii, the C'hipi>e\va e«|nivalent, si^- 
nifyini; 'eaters of raw ^K'^h.' They call 
themselves Inuit. metuiinj; 'people.' The 
Eskimo constitute physically a distinct 
type. They are of molinm stature, hut 
po.s«e8s uncommon strength and en<lur- 
ance; their skin is lijrht bn>wni8h yel- 
low with a ruddy tintitn theexpose<l parts; 
their hands and feet are small and w«-ll 
formeti; their eyes, like those <A other 
American tril>es, have a Mon^'oloid <'har- 
acter. which circumstance haa induce«l 
many ethnotrraphers to cla.»<s them with 
the Asiatic jK-oph-s. They are charai-ter- 
ize<l by very broad faces and narrow, hi^h 
noses; their hea<ls are al.«o exceptionallv 
high. This type is most marked anions 
the tril)es e. i»f Mackenzie r. lndisiM)8i- 
tion the Eskimomay l>edescTil»t^daspeacv- 
able, clu'crful, truthful, and honist, but 
exceptionally loose in sexual morality. 

The Eskimo have jK^rmanent settle- 
ments, conveniently situate<l for markinff 
certain hunting; and fishing grounds. In 
summer they hunt airibou, musk-oxen, 
and various binls; in winterthey live prin- 
cipally on sea nianimals, particularly the 
seal. Althotigh their houses differ with 
the region, they conform in the umin to 
three types: In sunmier, when they 



travel, they occupy tents of deer or seal 
skins stretched on |M»les. Their winter 
dwellings art» ma<le either in shallow ex- 
ciivations covereil with turf and earth lai<l 
uiH>n a framework of wckxI or whale rilje, 
or they are built of snow. Their clothing 
is of skins, and their personal adoni- 
liients are few. Among most trilies, how- 
ever, the women tattoo their faces, and 
some Alaskan tril)eH wear studs in o{K'n- 
ings through their cheeks. Considering 
their degree of culture, the Pikimo are 
ex eel lent draftsmen and carvers, their de- 
signs usually consisting either of simple 
linear incisions or of animal forms exe- 
cuted with nnu'h life and freedom. The 
iH'ople alK~>ut liering strait make some use 
of j>aints. 

There has always In-en extensive inter- 
tribal communication. The E-^kimo have 
an exceptional knowle»lge of the geogra- 
phy of their countrj*. Poetry aniltnusic 
play an important |)art in their life, espe- 
cially in connection with their religious ' 
obscrvan<'es. 

The ]->kimauan s«H'ial orgiinization is 
exceedingly KK)se. In general the village 
is the largest unit, although jK'rsons in- 
habiting a certain geographical area have 
sometimes taken the name of that area as 
a more general designation, and it is often 
convenient for the ethnographer to make 




KERLUNOHER, A KINUGUMIUT ESKIMO WOMAN OF ALASKA. 

(nelson^ 



a more extende<l use of this native cus- 
tom. In matters of govennnent each set- 
tlement is entirely independent, and the 
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same might almost l>C8aid for each family, 
although there are customH and prece- 
<leut8, e«pcciallv with re^ani to hunting 
and fishing, which define the relations ex* 
isting between- them. Although hardly 
deserving' the name of ehief, there ig 
usually et^me advitiory bead in each settle- 
ment whose dictum in certain mattera, 
jiiirtieiilarl y uh to tlie chaiijie of viUa^e 
8ite»>, has much weight, luxt he haa no 
power to enforce his opinions. 

The men engage in hunting arnl fi^^h- 
ing, M'hile all the iu>u.sehuld duties! lull to 
the lot of the women — they must cook, 
TiiMVe and mend clothes, and repair the 
kaiakH and ttiiat covers, pitch the tents, 
and dry the fish and meat and stow them 
away for tht- winter. In some tribes 
skin-dressing is done bv the men, in 
others by tlie women. \Ionoganiy, po- 
lygamy , and polyandry are all practiaed, 
their oocnrrence being governed some* 
what hy the reh\tive proportion of the 
eexes; but a aecoud marriage is unusual 
where a man's fint wife has borne him 
cliil In 11 The execution of law is largely 
left tu tlie individuid. and blood-revenge 
ia nnivermlly exacted!. 

The K«kimo believe in ppirits inhabit- 
ing animals and inanimate objects. Their 
chief deity, liuwever, ia an old woman 
who resides in the ocean and may cause 
storms or with holdseals and other marine 
animais if any of her tabus are infringed. 
Her power f>vertht^e animals arise** fn»m 
the fact tiiut they are sections of her tin- 
gern cut off by her father at the time when 
ahe first took up her alxMle iii the sea. 
The chief duty of an^koks, or nhamans, 
is to fin<l who has infrin>;e<l the taltns ami 
thus brought down the wrath of the 
aapematunil beings and to compel the 
Ouender to make atfinenient hy public 
oonfes»iion or confession to the augakok. 
The central Eskimo suppo<« two spirits to 
n-side in aman's IxKiy.oneof which stays 
with it when it dies and mavtem|K»nirily 
miter the IxkIv (»f some child, who is then 
named after the departeil, wluU- the other 
goes to one oi several lands ui the souls, 
^me of the lands of souls lie above the 
earth's surfaee, some lieneath, an<i the 
latter are j;enerallv.more desirable. 

Although the theory of Asiatic origin 
of the Eskimo was long jiopular, many of 
their ethnic peculiarities are op{K>sed to 
filch a notion, and recent researches 
seem to indicate that their movements 
have rather been from E. to W. They are 
[>eculiarnslK'in<^theonly race of Anierii an 
aborigines who certainly had contact 
with white people before the days of Co- 
lumbus, for Greenland wan or<'n|)it>i1 dur- 
ing the l(Hh and 11th centuries by 
Korw^l^antf, whose exfteditions extended 
even as far aa the American mainland. 



Later Frobisher and other European nav- 
igators encountere<l Eskimo along the 
E. coasts, while the Kussians discov- 
ered and annexed the w. part of their 
domain. This occapancy m its earlier 
period proved disastnms to the Aleut 
(q. V.) m particular, who were harshly 
dealt with and whose number was greatly 
mluceil during the Russian don inntiou 
{Bee Jiimutn injlueitce). The larj^er por- 
tion of the Greenland and Labrador Es- 
kimo have been Christianized by Mo- 
raviaTi and Danish iai.'«ionaries, while 
the Alaskan rejiresentatives of the family 
ha\e had Ru.ssian missionaries among 
them lor more than a century. Those 
of the oentml groups, however, owing 
to the remoteness of their situation, 
liave always been much less a£fecte<l by 
outside influences. The Eskimo have 

S roved almost indispensable assistants to 
.rctic explorers. 

The Ivskimauan stock embraces two 
well-marked divisions, the Eskimo prooer 
and the inhabitants of the Aleutian ids., 

the Alent. Other divisions are rather 
geographical than poUtical or dialectic, 
there neing great similarity in language 

and enstrinifi from one end of the Eskimo 
domain to the other. They v^n In* sepa- 
rated, however, into the following fairly 
well marked ethnoloyical j:ronps HiastHl 
on information furnished by Ur Franz 
Boas): 

I. The Greenland Eskimo, sulxlivideil 
into the Ea.«t Greenlanders, West (ireen- 
landers. and Ita Eskimo, the last trtuisi- 
tional between the Greenland Eskimo 
proiK'r and the next group. 

II. The EskinxMif s. Haffin land and 
Labrador, embracing the following divi- 
sions: Akndnirmiut, Akuliarmiut, Itivi- 
mint, Kaumauangmiut, Ki^riktairniiiit. 
Nugumiut, Gkomiut, Padlitniut, Hikosui- 
larmint, finhinimiut, Tahagmiut. 

nr. The Eskimo of Melville penin., 
North Devon, .\. Butiin laud, and thex. w. 
shoreof Hudson bay, embracinu the Ago- 
miut, .\ivilirmiut, Amitormiut, Iglulir- 
miut, Inuissuitmiiit, Kinipetu, Koung- 
miut, Pilinufniut, h^auniktumiut. 

IV. The Sagdlirmiut of Southampton 
id., now extinct. 

V. The Rskimo of Boothia Felix, King 
William land, and the neighboring main- 
land. These inchide the Netehinrmiut, 
Sinimiut, Ugjulinniut, Ukusiksalirmint. 

VI. The Eskimo oi Victoria laud and 
Coronation gulf, including the Kangor- 
miut and Kidnelik, which may, perhaps, 
be one tribe. 

VII. Tlie Eskuno between 0. Bath- 
nrstand Herschelid., includintrthi' nionth 
of Mai'kenzie r. Pruvisionaliv thev may 
be dividetl into the Kitegareut at ( '.' Bath- 
urst and on Anderson r., the Nageuktor^ 
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miut at the month of Coppermine r., and 
the K<»|>aj:niiut of Mm-ki*nzie r. This 
group approxinmtea the next very eloeely. 

VIII. The Alaskan P>kinio, enihrao- 
infc all those within the Anieriain terri- 
tory. This jjroup includea the A>;leniiut, 
Chin^ipniut, ChnaKmint, Chujjadiip- 
miut, Iko^mint, Inmkliiniut, Iiipukli- 
miut, Kaiali^tniut, Kan^niali^inint, Kani- 
agniiut, Kaviaginiut, Kevalin^aniint, Kia- 

tau'ni i u t, 
K i n u u u - 
mint, Ko- 
wagmiut, 
K 11 k pau- 
rungiiiiut, 
K uniniut, 
Kiink wog- 
n liut, Mage- 
mint, Male- 
miut, Nu- 
natuginiut, 
N uni vap- 
niint, Nii- 
wukniiut, 
Nnshagag- 
miut, Sela- 
\v igniint, 
Sidanimint, 
Tik»'rainiut, 
Tii^iagniiut, 
U g a 1 a k - 
mint, Tna- 
1 i gin i 11 1 , 
rtiikauiitit, 
an<l Utkia- 
vimiut. 

IX. The 
Ynit of 8i- 
l)eria. 

II o 1 m 
( 1 S84-H5 ) 
plaivd the 
ninnlHT of 
I-^inKireen- 
eoastCireen- 
lamlers were given aH 10,122 l»v the 
Koyal (ireenlami (V». in ISKH, ami the Ita 
Ktfkimo nnml>ere<l in 1897, giving 
a total for this group of lO.iHXi. The 
t^ikiino of Lahnulor were estimate*! at 
1,300 in a reeent report hy the (iovern- 
ment of NewfoninllaiMl, and IV)asinlHH8 
gave the nuniln'ruf K««kimoin the eentral 
gn)U|)8 as 1,100. Acrording to the census 
of IHW, there were on the Aretic enast of 
Alaska from the liritish l)onler to Norton 
8(1., 2,729 t^kinio; on the .s. shore of Nor- 
ton sd. and in the Yukon valley. 1,439; 
in Kiiskokwim valley, 5,2.'>4: in the val- 
ley of Nushagak r., 1,952; on the s. roast, 
1,670. The rgalakmiut of Trinoe Wil- 
liam pd., nnml)ering 154, an» reckonetl 
with theTlingit, hut they were originally 
Eskimo, an<i for our pre!?ent purposes 
are ]ie>*t place<l in that <nt«*yorv. A(l«Hng 
these, therefore, the total for tliis group, 



witrtm ewiiM COATuHC. (mu«d(Km) 

land l-^skimo at 550. The w. 



III, i.t. 
-Lyon. RejmlM.* Kay 



exclusive of the 968 Aleut, is 13,298. 
The Yuit of SiU-ria are e.'<timate<l by Bo- 
goras at 1 ,200. The Eskimo proi>er there- 
fore numlK>r about 27,700, an<l the sto<'k 
a))ont 28,670. (n. w. n. j. r. s.) 

Asuakenuug.— Tanner. Narr., 316, 1830. A'Wa- 
yi'lilit— B^tKora."*. fhiikchet'. 11. 1U04 (Chukrhl: 
• th«)^*«»f alK-n langutiKo' ). And*-kpflBn.— IVtltot. 
Diet. IK-nO Dindjic. 1«9. 187fi (I/.m-heux nunu-: 
trano. 'onneinls-jik-ds' ). Ara k'c — Ihid. (Iln>- 
tanl Loucheuxiiame.samenieuninK). Enna-k *. — 
Ibid. (P«-»itix di; LK'vre name. t«anu' nu-Mning). 
En-na-k'ij— Ihid. i Slave name: trans. ' Mi-piMS*- 
cnnenu.H' ). E*«ouniina — Jei<. Kel., ill, index, IKSs. 
Eahkibod.— BaruKa.Otehipwe-EnK. Diet., 114. l^S) 
(Ojibwa: 'tluwe w ho eat their f<wKl raw ' ). Eskee- 
moet. — (ionlon. Ili-t. Meui. of N. Am.. 117. IvJO. 
Eakima.— DobbH. Hudson Bay. 203, 1744. Eaki- 
manUik. — Hervas, Idea dell' I'nivenx), xvil. K7. 
17K4. Eakima'ntzik.— Dall in ('out. N. A. Ktbnul., I, 
9, l>s77 ( Abnaki nunu i. Eakimauk.— Morse, N. 
Am., niai), 177A. Eikimauz.— I>ahoiitan, New 
Voy., I. VW, 1708. E»kiineaux.-^efTrey8, French 
Dom. Am., pt. I, map, 17(iO. Eakimeai. — Iler>a». 
Idea deir Univento, xvn, 86. 1784. Eakimo.— 
HuM'huiann. .^puren d. Aztek. Spr, f<6^. IHW. 
Eskimos.— Uutehin.N (1770) (quoted by Hiehard- 
non, AreU Kx|>ed., li. 38. l>vil. EsquimanUic. — 
Prirbard, I'hyH. Hint., v, 367. 1847. Esquimau.— 
Petllot. Diet, lyf'tii^ Dindjit', \m. 1876. Esqui- 
maoz.— Mortie, Hist. Am., ]'J6, 1798. Esqaimeauiz 
Indians.— MeKeevor. Voy. HudiMin's Bay.27, 1M9. 
Esquimones. — Hennepin. Cont. of New Dlnrov., 
9f), 1698. Eusquemays.— I'ottM (\7M) quoted by 
Boyle, Arehii-oi. Rep. Out., 19(J6. ExoomminqnL — 
Jes. Kel. 161'J-14. Tbwaltes e<J.. It. 67, 1896 (-=-cx- 
ronimunieale*!'). Exoommiaquois. — Biard in Jv9. 
Rel. 1611, 7, 18.'>8. Huskemaw.— PaokanI in Am. 
Natural., xix,fW>, Iks-'m iiame Riven byamlwion- 
ary in Labnulor). Hus'ky. — Dall In Cont. N. A. 
Ktnnol.. I, 9, 1N77 ( HiidM)n liHV lar>fonj. Innoit — 
Petitot in Bib. Ling. etKthn'oI. Am 
1876 (Ning. Innok). In-nu.- 

40, 1825. Innuees.— Parrv. Sec. Voy..' 414, 182'4. 
In'niiit— Dall in 0>nt, N. A. Etbnol., i, 9. 1877 
(own name). Iniiis. — Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. 
E., 42, 18.»i!. Inuit— Be«<.M l8in Arehiv f. Anthrop.. 

VIII, 107. lM7r». Kaladlit— Nansen. E«kimo Llle, 
13, 1893 (name which the Greenland Eskimo give 
themselvef, «aid lo be a corniption of Daninh 
SknielinK). Kalalik.— Kiehardson, I'olar Region^ 
30U, 1861. Kalalit.— Keane in Slanford> I'om- 
pend., fil7, 1^78. Karaler.— Crantz, Greenland, li, 
291, 1820. Karalit. — MiiKs. Hint. 8<»c. Coll.. 2d f.. 

IX, 233. 1822. Keralitc. — ileriot. Travels. M, 1813. 
Ki'imilit— Bogora-s, Chukehee. 21. 19<M (from 
ki'xtni, au inhabitant of C I'rince of WaU**!: Vult 
name). Hochwavs.- Dobi>s, Hud!<on Bay. 12,1744 
(Algonkin: 'snaKt'?*.' 'enemies,' applit^^l to peojtlc 
of alien race reganieil as natural enemies) . Hod- 
ways.— Dobbs. HudMin Bav. 12. 1744 ('imakeH': 
.Siksika name). (Enni.— Petitot. Diet. Di^n^Dind- 
Jie. 169, 1876 ( Loueheux name: 'enemies'). Ora- 
rians.— Dall in Proc. A. A. A. 8.. xviii, 265.1870. 
Ot'el'nna.— Petitot. Diet. D«>ni> Dindji*?. 169, 1876 
( MontiiKnai.H name: trans. 'stepp<'»-enneml'<'). 
Pa-erks.— HooixT. Tents of Tu.<»ki, 137. l.K,V3 (Chuk- 
chi name fur Eskimo of American e<>«st). Paya- 
irketo.— Ibid.. 103. Ro'elillit.— BoKonw. Ch\ik- 
chee, 21. 190I (• opposite shore people': Yuit 
name). 8«Tmbs.— Riehanlson, Aret. Expe<l., 1.340, 
IKSl (»ise<i by Bailors of HudNon's Bay Co.'a 
ships: derivea from the E'<kimocr>- of gfe<>tinK: 
.Vi/moor Tri/nio). Skraelings.— Schultz in Trans. 
Roy. Soc. Can., xin.pt. 2, 114, 1895. 8kr«Uincar.— 
Richardson, Polar Regions. 298. 18«.l (S^-andiiia- 
viaii name: 'small |>eople'). 8 Krcllings. — 
Cnintz. Greenlnn:!. i. 123, lf>f20 (apt)lie<l by the 
Norwegians^ 8kr«llinr«. — Amcr. Hi*t. S***".. 2d 
ser., I, Portland, 1869. 8kro«Iinru«s. — Morse, Hist. 
Am.. 126, 1778 8uck<tnbs.— Kichardsnn, Arct. 
Exped.. I, 340, 1H.M (>jime derivation as SeymAs). 
Ta-Kutchi.— Ibid. (Kntchin name: 'f>cean |ksv 

file"). Tchieokroae.— Pyrlten.s (rn. 1748) quoted 
n Am. Antiu.. IV, 75. ISKl ((Jerman form of ft-neea 
name: 'seal jH'ople'). Tci^k-rnal".— Hew itl, 
infn (Scueca name). Ultsehac^— Richardson, 
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Arct Exped.. i. 406. 1»1 (Kcnti Maw: *ilftve«'). 
intMkM.^id. ViImmOs.— IbM., 55. TikM'- 
ai.— Dall In Oont. M. A. Ethnol., i, 9. ISH 
(AthapAwan name). VahaM.— O'Bcilly, Green- 
tnd. 59. 1818. VikiauT.-HMaietoa In Dobba, 



HiulMn Bay. 189, 1744. (■awmawB.^Ooatl, a«C«. 
of Hudaon Bay, 16, 1852. TTiaiMrlwuIr TtrlrmiTt 
(before 18S8) in Minu. Hi!<t. Coll.. I. 2J6. 1R72 
(Sanlteorname: 'eaUrsof raw fle*h'). Tikirfa'- 
■llt— Bojora«,Chukchee.21. 19CH \ Yuit natntn. 

Sikini. A Maidu village lunuerly sit- 
uated on the site of Durham, Butte co., 
Gal., the people of which are extinct ex- 
cept for a few survivore at Chico. The 
Maida crwtioii myth centers alM>ut this 

spot. (R. B. D.) 

Bnkiaa.-Ind.Aff. Rep.. 124,1880. la'-Un,— FtoW- 
cm in Oont. M. Ethnol.. in, 382. inTT Tiitol 
Ouftln, MS. Toeia*.. B. A. E.. 1885. 

Ziktinaitnpiks ('worm people'). A 

division of tlie Piemui. 

Xak'-aia-ai-tfip-Qu.— iiriiinell. KlnckfiHit lAM\ge 
Tnk'H, inw. ^Kr2. it-kai'-na-tup-i.— llHVdfU. Elh- 
Il<l^'. Mini rhili>l. Mi>, Val., '.••>1, l>4f2. 'Worm Peo- 
flo.— UrinnvU, tibickfuut Lodge Talea, 225, 18V2. 

■ikeMM. A Hiemac village fonnerly 

in Cajx' Breton. — Rand, Ftnt M wm ai? 
Keailinji B<X)k, 87, 1875. 

BiUnagan. A village, supposed to be 
of the Chalone divisirtn of tfie Cortanoan 
family, hut poasihly Kut^elenian, fonnerly 
comieeted with Holedad nii^ion, Monte- 
rey CO.. Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
Apr. 20, I860. 

BtmiaehM. A former Chamashan vil- 
lage near PurfBima miwnon, Banta Bar- 
bara CO., Cal.— Tavlor in Cal. Faniier, 
Oct 18, 1861. 

Isoiayele. A former Chumaahan vil- 
laiEO near Parfaima miaaion, Santa Bar- 
bara CO., Cul.— Taylor in Gal. Farmer, 
Oct. 18, 1861. 

Ssepns { mp •river,' -«» *mna11 ') . A di- 
vision of the Munsee that lived alon^r the 
w.bank of Hudson r. in Uree neaud Ulster 
ooa., N. Y., above the Minirinic, who 
formetl the main uivii*ion. P>f>pii.« is the 
old name of K:p>i8t<»n, which wan their 
principal rendezvous. I'lKler this name 
were included the Catf^kiil, Mamekotin^, 
Waoranec, VVarranawonkong, and Wa- 
wareink, 80Jietime*< ( ailed the five trihen 
of the Esopufl country. They continued 
to reside al)Out Kinjpiton until some 
joined the Moravian Muntn-e and Malii- 
can in Pennaylvaoia, and othera placed 
fbemselves tmder the protection of the 
Iro«iuoi.«. Ahotit the year 177.5 the rem- 
nant were at Oquanga^ with fragments of 
other trihea ( j. m. ) 

ibapua.— Smltt (1«») In N. Y. Doc. Col. Hii't.. 
xin, 157, 1881. AaaoM*.— Doc. of 1658. ibid., M. 
Aaofoa.— Writer ea. ITtt In Dimke. Bk. Inda., bk. 
&, ll 1848. Baa jw a.— Doc. of 1885 In N. Y. Doc. 
Ool. HIM., xin, an. 1881. Baafu.— De Laet(l8Rn 
gnoled tar Botle&bcr, Tribea Hndaon R., 12. mi 
ianoK-llap «a. mi In N. Y. Dor. Cbl. HIsL. i. 
1856. Inaa.— Doc of 1M&. ibid., xill. 889. 1881. 
terwh-ScbaTler (1888), lUd., iv.88^ 18M (aettle- 
ment). ■aapia.-Stoll (1668). IMd., xni. 77, 1881 
(loralitv). 8eopna.— Ibid., 96. Sobm.— Nlcolli 
(1G65), ibid.. 399. Bepaa.— Smith (1659). ibid.. 114 



(plaeeK iapaa.— Docof 1688. lt>id.,418. Sawia.— 
lafoMbf (Wl). ibM., ni, 798, 18K (MCtloiiMiit). 



Sspacbomy. A village on lower Hu<lsou 
r., N. Y., near Poughkeepeie, under Eng- 
lish protectitm in 16(i4. — AHiany treaty 
( 1664 ) in X. Y. Dm-. Col. Ilit-t. , 1 1 1, 68, 18,W. 

Bspamiehkon. A small trii)c .v. of the 
8t Lawrence in 1643 (Jes. Rel. 1643, 38, 
1868), prolMibly about the headwaters of 
SaguenayorSt^Iauriee r. Not identified. 

Bipejos (named from their chief Eape- 
jo (Span.: •mirror'). A branch of the 
Mescaleros inhabiting the plain- if Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, about 1859.— Fruebel, 
Seven Years' Trav., 352, 1859. 

Eapeminkia. A band, nitparently part 
of the Illinois, mentioned with the 1am- 
aroa and Tapooaro (Peoria?).— La Salle 
(1681) in Margry, Dec, ii, KM, m77. 

Biperiei. (ii ven by mistake an the name 
of oneof the llopi puebloelnl996.— Oflate 
(151)8) in ])(k: Ined., xvi, HT, 1871. 

Bspiilnima. A fonner Chunuu^han vil- 
lage near Purfsima mission, .Santa fiar* 
bara co., Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farm«r, 
Oct. 18, 1861. 

Bapiritu Banto de Zufii^a. A mission 
established by the Marquis de San Miguel 
Agiiayo, in March or April, 17L*2, near and 
under the protection oi the newly < .^tah 
lishe<l fort of Santa Marfade l>oreto(U- la 
Bahia del iv-^iu'ritu Santo, commonly 
called La Bahfa, which was built on the 
site of La Salle's ill-fated Ft St Ix>nis, on 
Lavaca r., Matagorda bay, Tex., in the 
territory of the Karaiikawa. The Span- 
ish mission, of whi<ih Fray Agnstin Pat- 
ron was the first missionary, was aban- 
done<l before 1726, its priest establishing 
a new one among the Tamique and Ju- 
ranames (Aranama), who lived 10 leagues 
inland, on lower San .\nt<iiiio r. , and in 
174l> it was moved u{>stream op{M>site the 
site of the modern Ctoliad. Tlie presidio 
of Ia\ Bahfa was sbiftetl with the iiiis.'sion. 
in 1768 its tM*|>uiati«in was lUX), and to that 
date there had ))een 62.'{ baptisroa; there 
were also 1,.'>00 cattle and 100 horses, and 
it is haid once to have had 15,000 cattle. 
The f»oinilation, which consisted of Ara- 
nama,Tamiqae,Pigaican, ManosdePerro, 
Kohani, and Karankawa Indians, had 
dwindlinl to 11«! in 17K5 ( in which year 
there were al8o3,000cattle), and toonlv 33 
Indiana in 1788. Bee Bancroft, No. >fex. 
States, I, 1886; Garrison, Texas, 1903. 

Sipopolaaae. A fonner tribe, probably 
GoahuUtecan, in the neighlwrhood of the 
lower Rio (iraiide. 

Bipopolames.— Ftriininlii >lel H<iw|i!c IfiT.'n in 
Nat. (ii-off. Mag.. \ . \ iwi. Itipopolampt.— 

RevilliiKlKedo (17y3[ nm.t.'d l»v Itamroft. Nat. 
RacvM, 1, 611. 1SS6. 

Bsqaffbaag. Formerly a rancheria, 
probably of the Solniipuri, and a visitaoT 
the mission of Snanica about 17<)0-67; 
situateil on or near the Rio 8an Pedro^ 
near the Arizona-Sonora bonndary. 
lada.— Bancroft. No. Hex. Statn, I. MS. 1884. 
I.ABditeBH^«laa»^IbM. 
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Esqnimalt. The local name for a l)ody 
of Songi^h at the ^. e. end tif Vancouver 
id., under the C(»wichan agency; \iop. 15 
in 1901, 20 in 1904.— Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2, 
66, 1902; pt 2, 69, 1904. 

Xsfviaux Foiat A MontagnaiA mis- 
rion settlement on the k. bftnk oi the 8t 
I^wrence, abottt 20 m. B. of MingBll, 
QnelH'c. 

Esquimaux Point.— i^U-artiw, Labrador, '/71, iKtM. 
Foiatedet EmiuIiiumiz.— Hind, Lab. IVniii., ii, IM), 
1888. 

Eiqnipomgole. iHilined by Bartlett 
(Diet, of Aniericaniamu, 202, 1877) a« 

another name for kinnickinnick, or n 
mixture of tobacco and cdrnel bark"; 
said to be an Indian wonl, |>(l^4^ibly Al- 
gonquian. i \. r. v.) 

IWMUUM (Algonq.: cwlnapd 'stone per- 
son*. — W.J.). A tribe located by I^hon- 
tiiti I New \'<iy., 1, 1 14, 170Hinii hly "Lorijj 
r. , " identities with Minnesota r. 1 lis voy- 
age up this stream is probably ficttttons, 
and so may be the tril>e. which was cer- 
tunly not the Aseiuiboin, as baa been 
suffeested, since these under the name 
Ar^sitniMjual were correctlv place<l hy La 
houtan in the region of L. Winnijieg. 
The trilie, if not imaginary, may have 
Ix'cii, a.-^ Ramsey niipposed. tin* Saiifee, 
known a.s Isjinyati, for the M<iewakanton 
band dwelt at that time < >ii M inneeoCa r. 

Tnrnr~' " — *' OtII. Vov. and Tniv.. ii, map, 
1705. EuaopM.— Barcia. Ensikyo, JVl, 1723. 
•aa-a-pii.— HaoBKy in Ind. A(T. Kop. 1M49. 7S, 
im TmniMUM TTi ill in Minn. Hist. roU..l,Sl. 
1872. iMflMvaa*— Vaugondrj map. 1778. 
. Xnelea. A tribe of Oalifbmian Indians, 
conHtitutiiiu' the K^selenian family, most 
of the members of whicli ou the founding 
of Garmelo mission, near Monterey, in 
1770, were broupht un<ler civilizing; in- 
fluences, resulting, as was the case with 
the Indiansatall tneCalifomian missions, 
in their rapid decrea.««^ ( Oififi/rtiid In- 
dians, Mimon Jndiann, .V/jw/ojw). A i)or- 
tion of the tribe fleems to have been taken 
to the niif^ion at Soledad. for Arrovo de 
la Cuesta ( MS., B. A. E. ) in KSi'l «iv8 of 
an Esselen vocabiihMy obtained l>v }jim- 
self, "Huelel langua^ of Snleilatl: it is 
from the KK^eleneiJ, who an- ah-ead v lew." 
The original territory <>f the K^*^H-•len lav 
along the coast s. of Monterev, thougli 
itH exact linuts are <livenH?iy given. 
Hen.ihaw f Efiselen M.S., B. A. E.) states 
that they lived on the coast s. of Mon- 
terev. in the mountain.<«. The Rumsen 
Indians of the prewnt day at Carmel 
and Monterey state (Kroeber, MH., Univ. 
Cb\.) that the Esmlen originally lived at 
Av:'ia Caliente (Tas.«ajam wpringi*), whit h 
is near the bead of Canuel r., in a line 
between Snrand Soledad. Powell's map 
(Ttli Rei>. R. A v..) makes tin' r.s.«elen 
territory comprise bur r., the head of Car- 
mel r., and the country about as for s. as 
Santa I.ncia jK'ak. which i-j ]itf)1)aMy ap- 
pruximatuly correct. In any case the Ea- 



Helen territory was confintnl to a limit«*«l 
area and was lx>nlere<i only by Salinanand 
Coetanoan trilnw. La Perouse's statement 
that it extended more than 20 leagues e. of 
Monterey is incorre< t. Almost nothing 
is known of the mo<ie of life and practices 
of the Esselen, but thev were certainly 
similar to thone of the neighVjoring 
tribes. What little is known in r«pud 
to the Esselen language shows it to nave 
been simple an<l regular and of a tyjH* 
^milar to most of the langua^^ of central 
California, but, notwithstanding a few 
Words in ci itnnioii with Costanoati. of en- 
tirely unrelated vocabulary and therefore 
a distinct stock. 

Taylorgivesalistof Esselen villages con- 
nected with San Carles mission, namely: 
Chaehat, Coyyo, Fyules, Gilimis, Janpa- 
yf)n, Nennecjui, Noptac, Santa Clara, Sap- 
ponet, Saccorondo, Tebityilat, Triwta, 
Tushguesta, Xumis, Yampas, and Yanos- 
tas. lie mt'ntionsalsoXaseum, 101eague«i 
from Carmelo, in the sierra, and Pacb- 
hepes near Xaseum, among the Esselen. 
H«' irives still other names, sucli as Ex- 
cellemaks and I'^lana^an; but none of 
the settlements nameil l>y him have been 
proved to be Esselen and not Goetanoan. 
ItanMlaldMMt.— TaykwtnOsl. fftemer. Apr. 20, 
ISflO. liiliisihi.«-LMMaoBinLaPBBWMe. Vqv.. 
II. 201, IW. yrifiAWi— Chmlao quoted by 
Kottebue. Voy.. ni, 49. MSI. lMl«Mi.-'Ta]rloc 
In Cal. Farmer. At>r. 20. IMA. SaMlaaaa.— Ibid. 
IkUmaobM.— Ludewlg, Abor. Lsnff. Am., n, 
U5R. Bbmbm.— Taylor in Cal. Ikrmer, Apr. SB, 
18fiO. Bmlea.— Humboldt, Eml Pi>l..S21. Wi. 
SM«l0a«a.— Mayer. Mexico. II. W. IttB. BmcI- 
lena.— Taylor in ( nl. Fanner. Apr. 20, 1«60. Ba- 
el«nM. — Ibid. Etktlea.— Ludewig, Atior. Lang. 
Am., ex. I'^^s Etln.— <}a]iano, Vlaje SuUi y 
MexicMua, li 7, l^o■i. Bal«aM.— IMd., 172. BtM- 
tea.— Hcnibaw in Am. Anthropi., ill, 4& IMO. 
1m— ll—MilB.— Taylor to QJ. Fanner. Apr. 20. IMO. 

Eaielenian Tamily. A small Iingui.«tic 
Stock in w. California, lir^t tiositivel}' 
eetablishe^l hv Henshaw (Am. Anthrop.', 
in, 4'\ }m)}. ' At the time of the Spainsh 
s(>ttlement, this family, which has l>ecome 
(vxtinct, consisted of a single group, the 
Esselen, q. v. 

alMtlMi.— Dlxoaaad KiodMrln Am. Anthrop.. 
n. s., V, no. 1, map, IMS. MlniUnian.— Powell 
ln7thRep. B. A.K.T5,18M. <Miaaa.— Latliam 
in Tian*. Pfatlol. Boe. Load.. SB, 18M (ineiwICB 
Ololooctr. Baden, Boledtad. JMm. Oinad. ten 
Antonio, and San Mifoel, dtcd at Ineludinff 
Eslen): Latham, Opowula. SN, 1880. 

Eitait. \ former Chuma.-han village 

near l*urfsiiua uiission, 8anta Barbara 

CO., Cal.— T»yior in Gal. Farmer, Oct 18, 

1861. 

Bitalo. A former settlement of the 
southern group of E. Greenland Eskimo. — 

Mc'M. I i lser om (Jronland, \\v, 2r>, 1W2. 

Eitame. A Calusa village on the s. w. 
coast of Florida, about — Fontaneda 

Menioir (ca. 1575), Smith trans., 19, 1H54. 

Sstaaoia (a iSuaui^ih term with many 
meanings, but here probably signifying 
'sojourning or staying place' ). A Pima 
rancheria visited by Anza in 1774; situ- 
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attxl 4 leafriM^ nf the minion of Sftri«\ 
which waa jiL^t >. of thf Arizium iHiumlary. 
Lb Eatancuk. — \nm quoti-^l bv IfoiruTofi. Arl/. iiiid 
N. Mex.. 889, 1HK9. 

BttatOM. Two former Ciierokti' wt t le- 
mento, one on Tutiraloo r. tielow the jmu - 
tioii of Chattooga and Tallulah rs., in 
Oconee co^ S. C, the other in the k. w. 
part of Ptckens co. The former was 
generallv known a."" OM F^tatrnt^. 
ItUUee— Kovcf In IMh Kip. It. A K fl clxi, 
ISOO. E«Uto«. — Ftov. e In Mh K. p. H, A K , inup, 
1887. EsUtoic— 1><><' .if 17.\% .iiii.t*-*! liv Khv«c. 
ibi<l., 143. Estotowe — Harlruin. TriiV.'N.'HTi. \~9J. 
(on TiijfHloo r. 1. E«totowe jrf»t — lliiM itovsn uu 
anotlu-r river), 

Eit«ro. An unidentiht-^l tril>e uien- 
tione<l by lAnKsdorff ( Voy.. ii, IH:), 1814) 
Bn inhabiting the coast nf California. 

Eitocoloco. A Chnnia^^han village on 
one of the northern Santa liarbara id^., 
Cal., in ir>-4L'._('abrill... Narr i i:.42) in 
Smith, Cole< . !)<.<■. Fla , l,s«>, l.s.")7. 
Colo«o. — (^ilirillu ..|. l it . latilMtMt— Tfty- 
lor in <"al. Ktiniiir, Apr. 17, lft63. 

Sttnc. A former Chumashan village 
near San Marros, in the vicinity of Santa 
Barbara, Cal. — Tavlor in Cal. Fanner, 
Apr. 24, 186,3. 

Eitufa. 8e«' A'»»<i. 

EUa. The Tnrtle rlan of the Znf^i of 
New M( xi( o. It apjwartJ to Ix'e.xtinct. 
4u»-kwe.— < ii-hiiiK in 13th Hop. B. A. K . 
1896 (ttt«='iK'<>pU'' I. 

BtMtthatoaM ('people at the cove'). 
A village of the Tututm of Oregon. 

■'•ta>ft'«ipa iAb'bIL— Doraey in Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore, nr. m. 1i80 (Tututni name). I'-te-A-t'««t' 
^ftane' — Ihi.l, (Naitunnc'tunno name). 

Etagottina ('people in tlie air'). A 
Nahane band or division in the valleys of 
the Rwkv mt.**. l)etween the F>bataottine ^ 
and the'fnkknthkiitchin. lat. t>H°, Briti.>*h ' 
America. Their totetn is the lynx. 
Bibo'-tcni. — Kt>»!< <|iiiit»il by I»ttM^<in in Kt-p. 
(ii'ol.Siirv.Can. IsxT-HH iiiUB, isMy. Dnha rfinneh — 
iJiinn. Ilifft. Ort'Kon. 7>^. D»h*(iinnei.— Kich- 

nnlM)ii, Ar< t. K.X{m'<I . i. isi, ]kM D&ha-dtinne — 
Rk-liHnKiii (inoti'il by ivtitot, Dit t. Ik lu- Diiidjit'', 
XX, l'<7»>. D» lui-dumie«.— Hiii'l. Kxp). Expt il , ii, 
l.'i9, iMiO. Dahodinai.— I^ithtim in TrnnM. i'bilol. 
Hoc. Lond..66. 18.V1 Daho-ten*.— Bnnrn>ft, NHtive 
Raced. 1, 149, IKv.'. Dalio'-tena'.— I»iill in Cont. N.A. 
Ethnol., I, Xi. 1H77. Dawhoot-dinneh.— Fninklin, 
Narr., n, f*4, ixi'4. Ehta-Oottini — I'l-titot. Aiiinur 
<lulacdenI-><-lHve«.:W2. 1891. EU-fottine — 1'. tiiot. 
Dirt. I).-n^-I)indjit''. xx, ls76 (trans. •niountJiin 
peoplf" t. 4ta-Oottine — ivtitrtt, ,\)itour dii (iraml 
lac de« Ew1hv<h. :«J1. ivJl. ^U-Ottdaa.— Potitut, 
Oran<l Uodt^oiiP'. rw;, itrann. ■ R(j«'lcy uioun- 
tain pt'«ipl«'"K Oenade la monta^ne.— T'etitot, Diot. 
IK-ni'-DindjIi'', xx. ls~fi. Oeni d" En-haut — IVt- 
ltOt« Antnur du (triiinl lac dt-N Km lave*. M<:i, 1h91. 
Anadea Montafnes-Rocbeusea. — rctttot. (irniid lac 
den Oup*. t>'). IV.iS. Oen» fn l air — I'l t i Ii it . .\ utotir, 
op. rit., ?<.J Hunters —It. iiiirM. I'hys. IIl>*t., 
V. :i77, I'^tT. Mountain Indian. — lvichard.>«on, Arrt. 
K\|'"l I 40O, 1K51. Kaha 'tdinne — Ibid. Noh'ha- 
i-i — Ibid., II. 7. IKA is,) <nll.il by Kutchln). 
Sioaneea.— Dall in < <>iit. N. A. Kthnoi.. i. 33, l'<77 
(aomctime^ m> chUi <1 bv tni<U-rs). Tfta-Ottm. — 
PSiitOt. Aiitonr >\n Unuid lac des BMdaTVI, 988. 
ISn (trans, 'dw ■ lltT'^ 111 the air'). 

Stah. An Ita F.skirno village at C. Ohl- 
9en, on Smith sd., w. Greenland, lat 78° 
20'. See fta. 

Ahipa.— Markliain in Trari». Ethnol. S«m'. U>nd.. 
9, AppAlu— Kane. Arcl. Explor., n, 212, 



1856. Itak.— BmmIs, Am. Nordpol. Bzped., nun, 
187S. Ifita.— Kioeber in Bull. Am. Htn. Nat 
RIM.. XII. 9N. IMO. 
Etakmeha. .\ divi.sion of Halieh nowon 

Port Madi.«on n'.-*., \Va.'<li, 

Etak-buah.— Malb'tt in In. I AIT K.p.. 198. 1n77. 
EUkmehu.— B.itiU-t. letur. H. A. K.. Mar. 22. imd. 
EUkmura. — Inel. AlT. Rop., 176. ls7.V 

Etani*. A former Seminole town in 
Putnam c«i., Fla., of which Checota Hajo 
was chief in 1SL':{. There is now a town 
of Etoniah in the w. part of the coonty, 
and also a creek of the Mune name. See 
H. K. Kx. Do.-. 74 (1823), 19th Cong., 
lat sees., 27, 1826. 

Btarita. A village of the Wolf clan of 
the Ti(»nontati, where the Jcsuit.s estab- 
linhed the miwion of St Jean; destroyed 
by the Iroquois in 1649. 
liMlla.--Parluiuin. Jei., «1» IBtt. Etharita.— 
Oamaa (IMS) quoted In Hiat Mag., lit i., v, an. 
1881. Masl lMa.-4«. B«l. for 16«, «&, 1858. 
laiat lau.— Je«. Rel. tor 1M8. <1. 1858. M. 
JahB'a.— Sb.-H. CHlh. Mi**., 192. ls.Vi. 

Etatchogottine ('hair j^eople'). A di- 
viHion of the KawelnMlinneh dwelling n. 
and K. of (ireat Bear lake and on Great 
ca|K% Mackenfie Ter.. Can. Their totem 

iH a white wolf. 

Sbta-tcbd-Oottiaa. — Pctitot, (irnnd lac d«Hi <>un». 
66. 1H93. 

BtdUMttiiw. An Etchareottine division 
living w. and ir. w. of Great Slave lake 

l)etween LianI r. and the divide, along 
Black. Beaver, au<l Willow n,, Biitiah 
America. The Bisttihonigottine and 

Ki-ayiragottine an* two of the divisions. 

Dents'^tcha-Ottini.— I'etitot, .Viit'Mir dn liic den 
E>«■^av»'^. 301. 1H91. BacUve». -Ibid ttcha-Ot- 
tina. — Ibid. Oena da lae la TruiU.— I'etitot, Diet. 
iH'-fi<- Dindjic, XX. 1H76. flavM fnfw.— Kenot- 

ctt, .MS. v<nab.. B. A. K. 

Etchareottine ( ' jieople dwelling In the 

shelter'). An .\thapiaAcan trilie o<'cnj>y- 
ing the country w. of Great Slave lake 
ami upper MaekiMi/ie r. to tin- K"cky 
mta., including the lower Liard vallev, 
British America. Their range extends 
from Hay r. toFtGo«»<l Hoj>e, aiul they 
once liveid on the shores of L Athabasca 
and in the forests stretching northward to 
Great Slave lake. They were a timid, 
lacilic people, called ' the iH'ople sheltered 
)y willows' hy the Chipewyan, indicat- 
f'l-her folk. Their Cree 
neighbors, who harried and plundered 
them and carried them off into bondage, 
calli'd them Awokanak, 'slaves,' an epi- 
thet which in ita French and English 
forms (^nie to be the name under wlilch 
they are best known. F-arly in the 18tli 
century tlu'V were diHjK>H8essetl of their 
home, rich in fish an<l game, and <Iriven 
northward to (ireat Slave lake whither 
they wen' still followed by the Cree, 
known only as Knna, 'the enemy,' a name 
still inentione«l with ti<>rrora8faras<Jreat 
liear lake. On the ii^lands where they 
took refuge a fresh carnage took place. 
The Thlingchadinneh and Kawchcxiin- 
neh, who speak the same dialect with 
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them and bear a like reputation for timid- 
ity, prol)aJ)ly (vnii].rfhen(i»'<l under the 
na!iu' Awokanak liy tiieC'nt', In'^mn tlieir 
n<»rtlu*rly niijjrration at the Kiiiie time, 
prohahlv under the same impulsion (I'eti- 
tot, I A ^ler (Jhuiale, 2^»2, 18H7). Petitot 
found anion^ them a variety of physiog- 
nomy that he a«erit)e<l to a mixture of 
rdcv». Many of the males are circumei><ed 
in infancy; th«M*o wlio are not are ealled 
dogH, not opprobriously, but rather affec- 
tionately. The bands or divinionfl are 
Kleidlinottine, Ktehaottine, Kt< heridie- 
gottin^ Etecheiiottine, Klodesseottine, 
and Desnedeyarelottine (Petitot, Aatoar 
diHar dffj E.>j<>lav( -^, 'WA. 1S91). In his 
mouograpti on the Denc'-Dindii6, Petitot 
restricted the term to the Etcfieridlegot- 
titie. whom 111' distiiiynislif<i from Ifie 
Slaves ^»roi>er, uiakin^ tin- latter ase|Ktrate 
tribe with divisions at 1 lay r. , ( i reat Slave 
lake, Honi mU^., the forlc'of the Macken- 
zie, and Ft N<^rman. 

A-olui'-o-tin-ne.— M' rkTun, Consang. and Affln.. 
289,1M"1 (tran^. 1" >>jiltM.f thelowlandn' i. Aeheo- 
teaae.— MorKati in X. Am. Rev., 5H. 1K70. A-«h«- 
to-«-ten-ni. — Rf>s.<, MS. lU'lt-s <iii Tiiine. B. A. E. 
Acheto-e-Tinne. - Ki-iinicott. v<wiih., B. A. E. 
Achfto-tfnk. — I'all. Alaokii. -IJy. 1H70. Aohoto-e- 
tenni. l'"!'!'. MS, .sii iilltlV ViKJlb.. B. A. K . InV). 
A-Uho-to-U-na. — i )u\\ -on In liop. (it'ul. Siirv. < 'nil . 
1KS7-KH -jno B. ivitf. AwokinAk. — I'etitot. l.ii M. r 
CiliiiMii'.e. '."W?, ISHT I'slavi'^'; Crt-c iiiiin»- 1, Brush- 
wood Indi«.ni.—Fnuikl in.. fi>iirii.ti> INjltir Srft. 11,87, 

I. ^'Jl. Chet*-ut-t<iinne. — Kichnrilwiii. Ar< t. K-XiK-d.. 

II, 7, IHM, Dane Etclave*. — iVtitot. Autourdii lac 
defl £»< lavci4, 1'vj, Isui. Danitea Eaelavea.— Iliid., 
9S^. Edeluuita«««t— Schoolcrnft. Ind. Tribes. 
II. 27. 18512. Idahawtewhoot diaash.— Franklin. 
Journ. to PoUr Sea. 2G2. mi. IdebawUwhoct tia> 
Mh.— Tanner. Narr.. 293. 1««0. Sd^wUwMt.— 
Oallatfn In Tntm. An. MMq, Soe., ii, 19. ik36. 
KtiliawtiWQOIi. OclMol<aaft.Did.Tribeg. ni.542, 
ins. ImUvw.— Petitot. Autonr da tac des Et- 
clavM, MS. 1891. IteluM4^«ttia4— Petitot, Dkt. 
Dt^n^ Dlndjl^ zz. 187». MlUk^w4£-iind.—htr 
tham in Trans. Pbilol. 8or. Lood.. M. 1866 (tnuia. 
•thicl{woi>d men'). Slav* Xattaas. — Hooper. 
TentM of TuHl(i. :t03. 1853. SLmm.— Petitot, Auiour 
du lac deo EM-laveii. 888. 1881 (iCnritoh fonu). 
SlaTeT.— KfiKK. MH. notca on Tlnn«. B. A. E. (lo 
called by fur trmii rv 

EtcheridieKottine rjx'opli' of the rap- 
i<lK'). An Fvt< hare<>ttine ilivision whieh 
hunt aIon>; Liard r. an»l neiyhlM»rin>r 
regions to the lK»nler of the Ktehaottine 
country near old Ft Ilalkett, Britif'h 
America. They have intennarricd witti 
the Etchaottine and with theTsattine in 
tln' s., and have aV)siorlH'd their manners 
and customs and adopted their dialectal 
forms to such a define that they have 
iH'i-ri fre(]m>titly Gonfotuided with the one 
ttil)f or the other. 

B&iUrd Beavar Xadiaaa.— RrM.<« in Smithsrtn. Hep. 
IftO., ;«>K, 1K7'.>. B«aw. — Fninklin, .lonrn. to I'dlar 
.<«■«. ^iVI. lH-.'4. Krettclii-ottine.— DawM.ii in 
Kep. (iiH>l. Kur\-. Can., l^KT-^is. -JJOB, lwsy( fM'o 
iilf of tlie mpid'i': Kawohttdiniicli niinu-). Et- 
lohiri-di^Oottinii. — f'i tili»t. Autonr dii Inc <1»"* 
E,m'lavfs. '.UVi, \s\t\. Liard* Indian* Kcv*-. i|iiMt<il 
»iy<}il.l.s. MS., B. A.K. Liard 81avp» !'..po, MS. 
Sicanny vocub., B. A. K. Ndu-tcho ottinne. — 

I)aw«on, op cit. 8cetli-te«»e»ay-Unnf h — Riw 
qiiutfl by (;il)bM, MS., B. .A. K. i " fHH>ji!c nl th'- 
tnouutaiii river'). 8UTeIadiaaaofFt.Iiard.— Koie. 
MS.notM on Hone, B.A.E. Itoaag Wv.^Mao> 



kt tizicln Mu.vs. IIiM. Coll., 'J<1 II. 43. l^H. Tailla- 
U-ut' tine. — Kit hani.xon <juote<l by IVtitot, Diet- 
Dt-no-Uindji.'-. x\, IsTrt. Ttilla-ta-ut'-tinBe. — Kirh- 
ardM)M. Art(. K.xjn<l., u. G, ltV)I. Ttillawadoot. — 
tklKK.lcnift, In<l. TrilK'.s. ii, a'*, InW. Ttillaw- 
awdoot. — (iiilliitin in Trans. Am. Aiitiq. Soc.. ii, 
19, 1k;<6. Taillaw-awdiit-diBBi.— Lallmm in Tran.*!. 
riiilol. .s^K-. I.oimI., r>9, 1^)6 (trans.: ■ bii-li-vM»od- 
nicn , TKillawdawhoot-dinaeh. — Franklin, .lonru. 
to I'ularSi a, ii, .'<7, IXJI. Ttillawdawhoot Tinneh. — 
Bancnift. Nat. Ruci-^. I. 11">. 18H-2. 

Eteohstottino ('horn mountain peo- 
ple'). A division of the EtehareoUine 

tM'cupyinp the country between <;nat 
Slave and La Martre lakef, Mackenzie 
Ter., Can. Franklin erroneously coo- 
sidere<l them ThliuKchadinneh. 
Daerhorn mountaiaeerB.— Franlclin, Narr., u. 181, 
1R24. Et«-cbM-«ttiBi.— Petitot in Bull. Sue. de 
Ueug. I'tLTisf, chart. 1875. 0«aa i» la atoatacaa la 
OenM.— PeiiU>t, Diet. D<^n^D!ndii<>. xx, 1876. 
SaniKouBtaia Indiaaa.— Franklin. Narr. 260, 1 24. 

Btheneldeli (' caril>on -eaters ') . An 
Athapascan tribe living k. of L. Caribou 
and L. Athabasca, in the barren ftronnda 

which extend to Hudson bav (Petitot, 
Diet. IK-ne-Dindji^, xx, 1876)/ FrankUn 
(Journ. Polar Seas, ii, 241, 1884) placed 
them l>etween Athal)ai«ca and (Jreat 
Slave lakes and Churchill r., wheni-e 
they ri'sorte*! to Ft Chipewyan. Roes 
(MS., H. A. E. ) makes them a part of the 
< a.-tt rii Tinne, their haliifat lx?ing to the 
N. and E. ^>^ the head of L. Athabascji, 
extending t^) the end of Great Slave lake. 
Rocky r. neparatew them from the Tatsa- 
nottinc. In the E. are the barren 
grounds to wiiich they xesort every year 
to htmt the caribou, which snpplies 
jinu tically all their nee<l8. They were 
a part of the migratingChipewyan who 
descended from the Rocky mts. and 
afh iun cd eastward from Peace r. to dis- 

Sute tlie Hudson bay region with the 
laskegon and Cree. One of their women 
who was heM in captivity by the Maske- 
fpiii was astonished at the weapons, uten- 
sils, and clothing of European mannfac- 
ture that she saw among her captors, who 
told her that they made these articles 
themselves. Finding at last that they 
got them in barter for furs at Ft I'rince 
of Wales, she made her t*s<aipe to the 
Knglish and told them of her own people 
on Peace r. wtKTlield the choicest furs 
cheap. The British traders, eager to ex- 
ti'fid thrir trade, .«ent her with a safe 
conduct to her [leople, whom she per- 
suaded to luiirnite to the barren grooiida 
n»>ar Hnd>i>n bay, where carilM)!! were 
abundant. They settled around Rein- 
deer, Big, and North Indian lakes, and 
were called the Northern Indians bv the 
Kngli.«h and the Mangeurs de Canboux 
by tlu' ( 'anadian French, w hile thenei|^- 
lM»rin^ trilM'.s calle<l them hv the same 
name that they had given to tte F^nglishf 
.Men of the Stone House, Hearne saw 
them in 1769 and Petitot found them 
there still a century later, numbering 
900. About 300 traded at Ft Fond di 
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Lac at the head of L. Athabatsea. There 
were 248 enumerated at Fond da Lac in 

Ouiko* mlUmm.'^lbm in flntthion. Bep. 1866. 
906, 1872. EmIns lUks.— Bicluufdson. ArcL 
Exped.. II. 5, Itei. BtlMB-d4Ui.<-PeUtot. Diet. 

I)«'>ni'- DintljU'-, xx. 1876. <then-«ltili.— IViitot. 
Autuur (lu iHr <\&* E.sclavt^, 863, ISVl. Ettine- 
tittney.— Ro(w (luotc*! Uy (iibbs, MS. nott-s, B. .\. K. 
( 'carllxiu pciipU' ' ). 0«n» da Fcdrt-dt-pi«rr«.— I'el- 
llot. Autour (Jii (irwrul lii<- des Esclavefl, 363. 1M91. 
■aagcurB de caribous.— I'utitot, Diet. Ddn{»-Din- 
djit- XX, 1876. KiohiaipiopMta.— Dobbii. Htid4on 
Bay, 25. 1744 ( people ol stooe of the sreat lake': 
Cn-e nMMi. Ileilim MteM.— IbidL 17. Rla- 
iag Baa wMw,— lltrliMilwiii, Aiet Kxped., ti. 
Klibh IWm ■«■■•■.— Ptielwid. Phjra. Hist.. 

m, mt. wMMrt flchoolewlt. Ind. 

TribM, n, 27. UHS (tnuM. 'eastmen ' ). Bah-M- 
■ak ttaUM7.--R<Mi quoted by GibtM. MS. notes. 
B. A. K. (trans, 'eastern people'). H^ii-m- 
'Wnk— Rlrhardwn. ArcL Ezped., It, A, Ittl 

t* people of t he rixlng min '). Sawasaaw-tlaney.— 
Eeane in Stanford, ('ompcnd., 5^. 1878. 8a«- 
•Maw-dianch.— Fmnklin quoted bv Schoolcraft, 
Iiid. TribeK, ill, 542, 1S53. Saw-oetMw-diaaak.— 
Schoolcraft, ibid., v. 172, Saw-MHaw- 
diaath.— Franklin, Juum. rolar S«>a, ll. 2i\, 
1824 (truiw. 'Indlann from the rb<ing ran,' or 
'eaMtem IndhmM).' lUweMaw tiaaay. — Keanein 
Stanford, Compcnd.. 464. 1878. BM-iMaw-diaai.— 
Latham in Tmiiit. I'hllol. Soc. Lond., 69. \H,V< 
(tran)«. 'riMne sun-men'). Th<-Ottia<.— I'clitut. 
kS. v«HUib.. H A. K.. 1H65 (*8loue people'). Thi-yi 
Ottia^L— Petitot in Jour. Roy. Gc-og. Soc., 651. 1»i83. 
1Mf<^min&— PetitoL Autour du lac des £»■ 
^Tca, m, 18B1 cpeooleof the stone fort'). 

■titles sad Montu. It is diflBcalt for ft 
f)er«ori know in^r only one c<x\e of moralH 
or uianuers to appreciate the customs of 
■nother who has been reared in the 
knowledge of a difffrcnt ro(lr; Im ikc it 
has been common for Huch a one to con- 
dade that the other has no manners or no 
moraln. Every coniinnnity ha.« niU-s 
adapted to its mmU' nt life hikI tiurround- 
ingSf and such rule.'J inav In? found more 
rifforously oV»«crved andjiemandin^' yreat- 
er self-denial among savages than among 
dviliaed men. Notwithstanding the dif- 
ferences which necenarily exist between 
nvage an«l civilized ethics*, the two nys- 
teniH mtiHt evidently liave much in cuiii- 
niont ior from the days of Columbus to 
the present trav^ters have given teeti- 
mony of custnuiHand inanntTsnf Indians, 
who were still in the harljiarouH or the 
savage stage, which displayed a regard for 
the nappinesw and wcll-lH'in^r of othcry. 

It is often difticult to tell how mucti of 
Indian manners and morals may have 
been derived from wliite people; but 
there an- still Home triln-s which have held 
aloof from the intrusive ra(v aii<i have 
been little containinat»'d l>y it, and we 
have the testimony of early writers to 
guide us. The latter may be narrow in 
their judgment of Indian conduct while 
thev are accurate in describing it. 

"fit) discuss the rise of ethii-ji among 
primitive pjeo^les would lead too far 
afield; bat it is clear from all that is 
known of the natives of this continent 
that there existed among them standards 
of right oonduct and diaracter. Both 



from folklore and other sources we learn 
of conscience araonfif the Indians and of 
their dread of its pangs. The Navaho 
designate conscience by a term which 
signiti&H "that standing within me which 
H(K>aks to me." Abundant evidence 
might be adduced to show that Indians 
are often actuate<l by motives of pure 
benevolence and do good merely from a 
generons delight in the act 

Social cthiis (tl)faine<l among all the 
tribes, and uublic opinion was the power 
that compelled the moat refractory to obe- 
dionce. .\ system of ethics havfu}/ once 
taken shape, the de»irt» for the approval 
of one's asH4^>ciates and the wish to five at 
[K'ace fiirnishe<l sufHcient incentive for 
compliance with the less onerous rules. 
Bat these motives were not suflScient in 
matters of graver import. Some trilK's 
had executive Iwnds, which had limited 
power to punish offenders in certain cases, 
such as violation of the onlerg of the tribal 
council : but among other tril)e8 there was 
no establifihHl ]>ower to punish, norw^re 
there even the rudiments of a court of 
justice. The pagan Indian is destitute 
of the faith in heaven and hell, which 
affords a strung incentive to moral life 
amongr many of our own people; but he 
has faith in g<HKl and }iad luck, and fre- 
quently attaches different imaginary i}un> 
iahments to different offenses. Some 
regnnl various itianimate objects as the 
agents of thes«' punishments. *' May the 
cold freeze you!" " BCay the fire Dam 
you! " "May the waters drown you!" 
are their itiiprwations. 

When during the tribal hunt ninnera 
were sent out to se<'k a hen! of buffalo, 
they hadtogive, on their return tocamp, 
their rej^ort in the prenence of sacrefl em- 
blems in attestation of the truth of their 
statement. Scouts muxt re|K>rt accurately 
or nic( t <liHgract». The successful warrior 
must not claim more than his due; other- 
wise he would not be permitted to recei ve 
the bad^e of honors rightfully won. The 
common punishment lor lying in many 
of the tribes was the baming <» the liar's 
tent and |in>[)erty by tribal sanction. 
Not to keen u promise deliberately given 
was eqni vaient to lying. There are many 
instances of Indians keeping thdr WOrd 
even at the risk of death. 

Honesty was inculcated in the young 
and exa<*ted in the tribe. In some com- 
iniinitief the rule was limiteii in its 
of>eration to those within the tribe itself, 
but it was not uncommem to find its 
obligations extende<l to allies and to all 
friendly triljes. .As war remove<i all ethi- 
cal barriers, pillage was legitimate. The 
stealing of horses was a common object of 
w ar parties, but only from a hostile tri I »e. 
When a theft was committed the tribal 
authorities demanded reatitntion; the loea 
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of the property taken, flogging, and a de- 
gree of soc ial oHirarisiii tonytitiited the 
pu^iahmeut of the tliief . Instanced could 
oe maltiplied to show the eecuritv of per- 
eoiKil cffrcls in a trilH-. Tln^ 'Znrn, fur 
eiCHiiipie, on leaving iioiiie, close and seal 
the door with clay, and it remains invio- 
late Ti c Xi z I'crrt's arxl many other 
tril>ert lean a jm>1c at;roy» the door to indi- 
cate the absence of the family, and no 
one molests the dwelling. 

Murder within the tril)e \v;i.>^ aiwayi* 
panished, either by exile, hv inexorable 
OHtraci^«m and the making o^ gifts to the 
kindred of the slain, or by suneriu^ the 
murderer to become the iavlul victim ot 
their veogeaoce. 

Troth, nonesty, and the saf^^rding 
of human life were everywhere reeotrnized 
SM tisscutial to the fjeaue and pzxwperity 
of a tribe, and social costoms enforced 
their observanre; the conitnunity could 
not otherwise keep together, much less 
bold its own against enemies, for ex(vpt 
where tril>e8 were allies, or bound by 
some friendly tie, they were mutual ene- 
mies. An anaocredited stranger was al- 
ways presutnal)ly an enemy. 

Adultery was punishe<i. The manner 
of punishment varied among the tril)es, 
the choice being frequently left to the 
aggrieved party. Among the Aj)ache it 
was the common eii^itotn to disfigure an 
. ening; woman by cutting off her nose. 

Tfa« care of one*s famuy was regarded 
as a social duty and was generally ol)- 
secved. This duty sometimes extended 
to one's relations. 

While the yoiini? were everywhere 
taught to show resj»ect to their elders, and 
wbue years and ex fx'rience were su ppoeed 
to l>rincr wisdom, yet there wero tribes 
among which it was the custoni to alwn- 
don or to pnt to death the very old. 
Where this custom prevaile<l tlie mndi- 
tiouH of life were generally hanl, uiul the 
young and active found it difficult to 
secure foo<l for themselves and their 
children. As the age<l could not take 
care of themselves, and were an em um- 
brance to travel, thev acquiesced in their 
fote as a measure of prudence and econ- 
omy, dying in f>i<!er that the yoiiny miglil 
live and the tribe maintain its existence. 

The cruel ponishment of witchcraft 
everywhere among the tribes ha<l its 
ethical aide. The witch or wizard was 
believed to bring sickness or death to 
memWrs of the ("oinmimity; hence for 
their security the sorcerer nuist lie put to 
death. The custom was <lne to a lack of 
knon leil-je of the causes of disease and to 
mistaken ethics. (a. c. K. w. m. ) 

Itipsikya (the name of a shrub). A 
traditional vilhige of the Snuash (leople 
of the Hopi; 8ituato<l on tlie s. side of 
Bio Colorado Chiquito, on the brink of a 



cany, m, not far from the point where the 

riveriM T( M ! ! the Santa F 1'..! . K. K., 
Arizona.— tSiephea and Miudeleit in 8th 
Rep. B. A. E.. 26, 1891. 

Etiqaett*. Tlie interior of nin?t native 
dwellings was without complete i>arti- 
tions, yet each mend)er of the family had 
a <listiiift !*pnco, wliieli was af inviolable 
as a se[tarate apartment jncln*icil hy walls. 
In this space the personal articles of the 
occupant were storeil in paek^i and l>as- 
kets.umi here hislK?dwa8Sprea«l at night. 
Ciiildren played together in their own 
spaces ana ran in and out of that l>elong- 
ing to the mother, but they were forbid- 
den to intrude elsewhere and were never 
allowed to meddle with anyone's posses- 
sions. When more than one fiunily 
oecnpieil a dwelling, a> tlie earth lodge, 
the long Ijark house, or the laiige wooden 
structure of the N. w., every family had 
its well-known lindts, within which eai h 
member had a place. A space was gen- 
erally set aitart for gnents, to which, on 
entering, a visitor made his way. Among 
the Plains triliea this place was at the 
back part of the dwelling, facing the en- 
trance, and the visitor when entering a 
lo<lge and going to this place must not 
pass between nis host and tlie tire. 
Among many tribes the place of honor 
was at the w., facing the entrance. If he 
was a familiar friend, greetings were at 
once exchangedr but if he bad come on a 
formal miiimon, he entered in frilenoe, 
whieh was nnbniken for some little time 
after he was seated. On such occasions 
conversation was opened by reference to 
trivial matters, the serious purijosc of the 
visit not being mentione<l until consider- 
able time hatl elajwe^l. \\ hen a delega- 
tion was received, only the older men of 
the party or of the tril^e spoke; the 
younger mend>ers kept silentunless called 
on tosaysonu'thing. Amongall the tribes 
haste wa.*^ a mark of ill breeding, particu- 
larly during official or ceremonial pro- 
ceedings. No visitor could leave the 
dwelling of his host without some parting 
words to show that his visit was at an eml. 

Among many tribes etiquette required 
that when speaking to a person a term of 
relationship rather than the pei>onal 
name should be used. An elderly man 
or woman was usually addr es s e d as grand- 
fatlier or gnnuhriotlier, and a similar title 
was al.'<o applied to a man of distinction. 
Uncle or aunt might be nsed for perarais 
of about the same age as the speaker, but 
to a younger man or woman the term of 
address would signify younger brother or 
sister. A frien'lly vi-itor from outside 
the tril)e was a.ldrei%-ctl by a term mean- 
ing "frienfl." A meml>er of the tribe, 
although of a different clan or gens, was 
spoken to by a term of relationship: 
among the Iroquois, for escamplei one of 
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the opposite phnitry greeted m "my 
lather^ cliinsinau," or "luv cousin." 

When the l^earer of an invitation en- 
tered a lodge, the person invited did not 
respond if a n-Iative or friend was prcs- 
enL whu wouM accept for him, saying, 
■ "Your uncle (<)r aunt) has heard." 
Among the Hopi, in entering a kiva, ac- 
cording to Dr Fewkes, one must ask, 
"Am I welcome?" before his left foot 
leavc-^ the Inwfi^t nmgof the ladder f !»■ 
uuLst always approach the altar uu ilie 
right and leave it on the left Among 
the ZuAi a person, whether friend or 
stranger, on appearing at adoorway is in- 
vited to enter and sit; if at meal time, atid 
oiten at other times, be is oifered food. 

Among a number of triJsee etiquette 
re<juired that t!it re should be no direct 
speech between a woman and her son-in- 
law, and in some imtanoea a rimilar 
festriction wa.H placed on a woman ad- 
dressing her lather-in -law. In umny 
tribes also the names of tlie (ii>ad were not 
likely to be mentioned, and with »ome 
Indians, for a space of time, a word was 
sabetitated for the name of a deceased 
person, ef pecially if the latter were promi- 
nent, la some tribe*! lueu and women 
a^eii different forms of speech, an 1 tie 
distinction was carefully observed. A 
conventional tone was ofjserved by men 
and women on formal ixca.>^ionH which 
differed from that employed in everyday 
life. 

Ktiquette l)etween the r-exes demanded 
that the man nhoiild precede the woman 
while walking or in entering a lodge "to 
make the w.i\ -afi' for her." Familiar 
conversation <(»ui«l take place only be- 
tween relatives; reser\-eclia«acterixeatlke 
general Wehavior of men and Women 

toward cai !i other. 

Respect muj^t be s^liown to eldArs in 
both «j>eeeh and behavior. No one could 
be iiiterrui)ted when sneaking or forced 
to speak when incline<l t^) be silent, nor 
eoultl personal questions be asked or pri- 
vate matters mentioned. During certain 
ceremonies no one may ^|>eak almvc a 
whisper. If it was necessary to pass be* 
tween a peraon and the fire penniflsion 
nillBt be anked, and if one bruHhe<l ai:ain.>st 
another, or trod upon his foot, an apology 
must be made. At meal time, if one 
could not eat all that had l>een put upon 
his dish, he nnist excuse himself to show 
that it wa.H throu^'h no dislike of the food, 
and when he ha<i finished lie mu»i not 
push away his dish but return it to the 
woman, speaking a term of relationship, 
a« mf)ther, aunt, wife, which was equiva- 
lent to thanks. Among sonie tribes, if 
a cooking ve.-^sel had been borrowed, it 
must be returned with a portion of what 
ha<l \reen cooked in it to show the owner 
the UMe that had In-en made (.f the utensil, 
and also, in courtesy, to siiare the food. 



There was an etiqnette in standing and 

sitting that was carefully observfd l)y the 
women. They stood witli the feet straight 
and close together, and if the hands were 
free, the arms hnnpr down, n little toward 
the front, the tingeri^ extendeii and the 
palma lightly pressed against the dress. 
Women sat with both feet under them, 
tume<l to one side. Men usually sat 
eroK-^- legged. 

The traininu' of children in tribal eti- 
quette uud grammatical si>eech l>egan at 
an early age, and the strict oljservance 
of etiquette and the correct use of lan- 
guage mdieated the rank and standing of 
a man's family. Chiss di.«>tinctions were 
everywhere niore or less observed. On 
the K. Fadflc coast the difference be* 
tween high caste and low caste was 
strongly marked. Certain lines of con- 
duct, such as being a too frequent guest, 
were denounced as of low caste. So, too, 
among the JblaiJa, it was of low caste to 
lean Backward; one must sit on the for- 
ward part of the seat in an alert attitude 
to observe good form. L<^lling in com- 
pany was con.'^idered a mark of bad man- 
ners among the tritu s; atid among the 
Hopi one would not sit with legsextendt^ 
during a ceremony. Smoking, whether 
social or ceremonial, had its etiquette; 
much form was used in exchanging smok- 
ing materials and in passing tlie pi|>e in 
smoking and in returning it. In certain 
sodetieB, when a feast was served, par- 
ticular parts of the animal l>eIonge<l by 
etiauetto to the noted warriors present 
ana these were presented by the server 
with ceremonial sj>eech and movement*. 
Among »K>me tribt^ when a feast wa.<^ given 
a pinch of each kind of foo<i was sacrilieed 
inthefirel>efore eatiny. Ceremonial \ is- 
itors usually made their approach known 
according to the local custom, .\mong 
some of the Plains triben the visitors 
di8i>atci»ed a runner hearing a little bunch 
of tobacco to apprise their host of their 
intended visit; should their coming prove 
to be ill timetl, the tol>acco could lie re- 
turned with an acoompanyinj^ gift, and 
the visit wouM be postponed without any 
hard feel i iig. There was much and varied 
detail in the eti(inette of fatiiilv life, .'^oeial 
gatherings, and the ceremonies of the 
various tribes living ». oif Mexico. Bee 
Child life,JSlhie$ ana Morali, Ifoffjutality, 

tSalutntion. (a. C. F. ) 

Etishoka [J':-iixh-sh</-kat *hUl people'). 
An Hidatsa band. — Moigan, Ajdc. Soc., 

159, 1877. 

Xtiwaw (CSatawba: 'pine tree'). A 

small tril)e, now extinct, fomiin;r part of 
tiie Cusaho }4 roup and living aUout Ash- 
ley and Coojier rs., Berkeley co.. S. C, 
extending e. to the present Plonk's Cor- 
ner, where their hunting grounds bor- 
dered the Sewee country. The .Santee 
and Cougaree were abo>fe them. They 
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were never prominent historically, an«l in 
Jan., 1715, had a 8inf;le villaKu with 240 
inhabitants (Rivers, Early Hiet. S. C, 94, 
1874). Nothing i.s heanl of them after 
the Yamai«i war in 1715, until 1751, when 
they are mentionetl an one of the mu&W 
lrilK*s for which the South Carolina pov- 
emment made peace with the Iroijuois. 
From this time they seem to have lie- 
come lost to history. Their name is pre- 
servetl in Eutaw Springs, and inPineTree, 
another name for Camden, S. C. — Moonev, 
Siouan Triljefi of the East, Bull. B. A. hi, 
1894. 

Ashley KiTer ladiau.— Williiiinmm. N. ('., i, '.>UI. 
1812. Etew«u«.— Glon (1751) In N. V. l>(»c. Col. 
Hlnt .vi.TJl. EUwwis.— Rivers. Hixt.S.r., 37, 
ItUwans— Ibid. 

Etleak. A Sjuawmish village coumm- 

nity on the right l>ank of S<iuawmi.«iht r., 

w. British Columbia. 

KU-»-who.— Brit. .V.lm. Chart, No. 1917. lUe'uq.— 
Hill-Tout in Hep. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 1900. 

Etnataek ( perhaps A'tnnatnheij ' where 
the fight, Itfittle, or clubbing took place.' — 
W. J. ). Given 
aflthe name of an 
ohl fortification 
saidtohavestooii 
formerly near the 
Kickapoo vil- 
lage on Sanga- 
m«>n r., 111. It 
18 8un|X)8ed to 
have iK'cn built 
by the Kicka|XM» 
an<l Foxes, who 
were defeate<l 
there by the com- 
bined forces of 
the Ottawa, Pota- 
w a t o m i , and 
Chippewa. — I»ng, Expe<l., i, 173, 1823. 

Etolnk. An Alaskan Eskimo village in 
the Kuskokwim district; iH>p. 25 in IHW. 
Ktohluramiut.— 11th Ccnxu*!, AlH.<<kii. liVI. 1S93. 

Etotal^a. .\ former Seminole town, 
10 m. K. of the oM Mickasukv town, in 
Florida.— H. R. Ex. Doc. 74 (1823), 19th 
Cong., l.'^tseHs., 2(), 1S2G. 

Etowah (i»roix;rly rt<imV, of unknown 
meaning). .\ Cherokee settlement that 
existe<l, until the removal of 1838, on 
Etowah r., about the pres«*nt llightower 
(a corruption of FttlmV), in Forsyth co., 
(la. Another settlement of the siime 
name may have liecn on Hightowercr. 
of Hiwa.<si'cr., inTownsco., (ia. — Moonev 
in Unh Rep. B. A. E., 522. 1900. 
Hifhtower.— IKk-. of 1799 <|n(>te<l bv Koyce in 5th 
Kt p. H. .\. E.. m, 1HX7. I'Uwi'.— MiH>nt>y,op. clt. 
(Clieroki-e iiHiiie. ) 

Etowah moand. A larg(>arti(icial mound 
on the N. bank of Etowah r., 3 m. s. e. of 
Cartcrsvillc. Bartow co., (ia. With 4 or 5 
smaller mound.>< it is on a level lM)ttom in a 
bend of the stream, the immediate area, 
covering alM)ut 5<) acres, flanked on one 
side by an artificial ditch which extends 
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in a semicircle from a point on the river 
alxjve to the river Ijelow. The large 
mound, which is a quadrilateral tnmcated 
pyramid, (>1 ft. high, has a broa<l roadway 
ascending the s. side to within 18 or 20 ft. 
of the ti»p, and was formerly provitled 
with stens made with crosslieams iml)eti- 
de<l in tlie earth, remains of which were 
visible as late as 1885. The diameters of 
the Iwise are respectively 380 and 3iiO ft, 
and of the top 170 and i76 ft. The area 
of the base is a little less than 3 acres, and 
of the top al)out seven-tenths of an a<Te. 
The sol id c< tntents of the mound, i nclml ing 
the roadway, are alx)ut 4,300,000 cu. ft. 
On the E. side there is a narrow exU'n- 
sion from the summit to the base, which 
appears to have l)een a sort of refuse 
slide. The village situated here was pos- 
sibly the (Juaxule of De Soto's chroni- 
clers (1540), and the large mound the one 
mentioned by Garci lasso de la Vega ( Flor- 
ida, lib. Ill, cap. XX, 139, 1723), although 
Mooney (19th Rep. B. A. E., 520, liKK)) 

is <A the opin- 
ion that(TuaxuIe 
was probably 
alM>ut at Nacx>o- 
che mound in 
White CO. 

The earliest de- 
scription of the 
Etowah mound 
in mo<lern timt>8 
is bv Cornelius 
(Sillfman's Am. 
Jour. Sci. and 
Art., Ists,, 1,322, 
1818). C. C. 
Jones ( .\ntiq. So. 
Ind., 136, 1873) 
and Whittlesey (Smithson. Rep. ,624, 1881 ) 
also descrilje and illustrate it. A careful 
sui ey of the large mound and group, and a 
partial exploration of thesmaller mounds, 
were made by the Bureau of A merican Eth- 
nologv and an account thereof was pub- 
lisheti (5th Rep., 95-105, 1887; 12th Rep., 
292, 1K94). Cornelius states that "the 
Cherokees in their late war with the 
Cni'ks stH'ure<l its [the large mound's] 
summit by pickets an<i occupied it as a 
place of protection for hundreds of their 
women and children." The smallest of 
the 3 laiver mounds, the surn)unding 
spai-e, anal or 2 small tumuli have been 
explon*<l. Part.H of 3 or 4 stone images, 
copper plates with stamptnl figures Ijear- 
ing some resemblance to Mexican designs, 
and other c«)p|)er plates with pieces at- 
tache^i by rivets have lx"en found. Other 
articles, such as pii)e8, earthenware, copper 
celts, stone plates, etc., iiave also l)een un- 
earthetl. For further information see the 
works aliove cited; also S4|uier and I>avis, 
Ancient Monuments, 1H52; Thomas (1) 
Burial Mounds of the Northern Section^ 
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6th Bep. B. A. 1887, (^) Catalogue of 
Pnehistoric Works, Ball. B. A. E. , 45, 1891 ; 
Holmes i n S<;ieiice, in, 437, 1 SH4 . ( c t. ) 

Buekin. A winter villaae oi the Kwa- 
kiutl pm|>er on Havsnnan channel, w. 
coast of liriti.sh f 'oluiiibia. 
Bt-M-kin.— Boas in Bull. Am. UeQR.8oe..229, 1887. 
Itsi-kiB.— DawMB iB Tmni. Boy. 8oc. OMn.,we. ii, 
66.1)tt7. 

Bldtalaah {At-kaV-nah, 'horns'). A 
■Dcietyof thelkunuhkaht«i, or All Cotn- 
ladce, among the 8iki<ika; it is (•i)><>lt te 
amont; the southern Piegan, but ntill <'X- 
iBtf witli the nortlnTii l*i«"_':ui ami the 
Kainah. It is reganlf*! as havinj? origi- 
nated with the latter and extende*! to the 
other divisions. The Siuopah (Kit-fox) 
ijociety among the Njuthern Piegan is 
practically identical with it. The present 
Etskainah society is said to have taken on 
some of the functions of the Stumiks 
(Bulls), now fXtiiKt. Tht' mi'inbers 
carry a crooked staff and are supposed 
to have magical powers (Wissler, infn, 
1906). See (irinneU, Blackibot Lodge 
Tales, 221, 1892. 

Btsowish - timmeKee - ttshlii ( ' gri /zl y- 
standing'). A Kalis|» I cliicf in tin* 
iirst half of the 19th century, baptized by 
Fiiber De Smet about 1842 or 1843 under 
th6 name Loyola, by which name he was 
known to the whites. His early history 
is not known, but he was distinguished 
in his lat<*r years for his linn adlierence 
to the Homan Catholic religion and his 
aealous efforts to lea*! his people to ol>- 
perve the teachings of the inissiDnarit't* 
and the services anil (jniiiiunrfH of tlie 
church. Although strict in repressing 
di^*o^ler, lyoyolii was highlv regarded by 
hif i)eoi»le, who regarded hmi as a father. 
He diea Apr. 6, 1854, and wa.** succeeded 
hf Victor Alamiken, distinct from Victor 
01 the Flathead (Salish) tribe of about 
the same iKTiml. (<'. t. ) 

Kttshaottine ('people who act contrap 
rily'). A Nanane tribe of which one 
division lives nn Francis lake. I'riti.'jh 
Columbia, another in the neigliborhood 
of old Ft Halkett ( Hardisty in Smithson. 
Rep. 1866, 311, 1872). Their name »-5ime 
from their warlike habit-. Koss (M.S., 
B. A. E. ) gave their pop. in 18.')8 as 4'Ao. 
B«4-pcopU.— .Morice, Notes on W, IK^ii^, I(>, 
IHihA-U-'uttiiinne.— Richardwn, Arot. Exp«d.. 
n, 6, 1851. Ettoli»-ottin<.— I'eUtot. Dirt. IX^n^. 
Dindji^, XX, isre ('people who act contrarlly'). 
MMTvaia Monde.— Latham In Trans. Fhilul. 8oc. 
Lond., G6, 18a6. Vatoilley.— Rlchardwn, Arct. 
Ksp«d., I.-IOl, 1IS51. 8Ut« ladiaaa.— Dull, Alaska, 
49,1870. Wild Hatioa.— RichanlM>n,op.olt. 

Etnck Cbnkke ('blue wo<h1'). A for- 
mer Choctaw town near ICast Abeika, 
Kempw 00., MisB.— Bomana, Fla., 300, 
1775. 

• Bndeve. A division of the Ojiata of 
Sonera, Mexico, inhabiting the divide of 
the Rio Bonora and Kio San Miguel, and 
extending southward from about lai. SO* 



3(K to the villages of Matape and Nacori 
on the Rio Matape in lat. 29*, exclusive 

of I^res, whicli tor the greater part was 
a Nevome pueblo, although containing 
some Opata. The language of the En> 
deve— also called Ileve, Dohrne, etc.— is 
a dialect of the Ouata. Like tlie other 
Opata, they have aimast lost their former 
custntns, reli^on, an*l habits, and have 
))cconK' Mexicanized. l'o^>ulatioii ot the 
division unknown, llievillaf^andaet^ 
tlement.s that have been mentioned are: 
Alamos, liaianura, Batuco, Cucurpe, 
Mata{)e, Nacori, Opodejie, Robeeco, Saca- 
rachi, Sahuaripa,* SoyojCM,* Tepuspe. 
Toai^e,* and Tonichi.* Those marked 
with an asteriak were settled in jmrt by 
Nevome. (f. w. h.) 

BataoMi— OnMWO y Berrn, Geog., S44, IfkM (lued 
here aaaoynonym of Uw liuiKoaRe)- CudavM.— 
Canclo (1768) In D«h'. Hist. Mt-x., 4th s., il, 21Q, 
1H56 (misprint). DobeniA.— Plnii-ntel, LengUM 
de Mex., li, l.VI, 1S65 (rorrnptlon of dohmr, 'man/ 
' pueblo,' ' nation ' ). Dohine. — Orozro y Berra. op. 
Cit. EfUM.— KivtTH, Diario. let;. 135-i. idoubt- 
leaa identical, although nR-ntioned as (liHtinrt 
from Bodevc at IcR. I.Mi). E<)ui.— Orozro y Bi*rra, 
op. rit. Eudebe.— Ibi'l . r.:{. EndeTa. - Ibid. 
Budeve.— Hivt-m, oi>. > i , Ir^. \h\\. Hecue.— 
( )m«;o y Bvrm, op. ciU Hequi.— Ibid.,63. Kira.— 
Ilji<l.. 64. 

Zafanla. A form«»r UpjMT Creek t<iwn 
on Knfaula cr., 5<»r (> tn. s. of the prcs^'iit 
town of Talladega, Ala. 

Eufala's.— <'aiiij>tM-n < I W.j In H. K. !)<•<•. 274, 2.'>th 
Cong., 2il .Hi-«t-<., iti, Eufalee — Finn, liu). 

Wan*, 202. isxi. Eufaulahatche — I'icki ii. Hist 
Ala.. II. M\, 1851. Eufaiila Old Town.-I^nvi c in 
imh Kep. B. A. E.. pi. cviii. \im. Eu-fau-Uu-hat- 
che.— Hawkins (17W), .SkeU'h. 4J, IfKH. Eufau- 
liet.— Finnclwm (1792) in Am. Htate I'lip.. ln<l. 
AIT . I, isy. IKVI. Euphalaa.— .\1eedo. Die. (ieog.. 
II, 113, its:. Euphal»e*.— r. 8. Ind. Trt-iit. {i'Tt). 
70, \K\1. Hupbale — Adair, Am. Inds,, 278, 177S. 
LiUle Eufaulv.— Finiielson (17W2) In Am. Stale 
I'up . Iii'l. A(T., I. '.W't. 1832. Little Ufala.— ^Swall 
In S. li.H,lc ralt. Ind. Tril>cfl, v. 2t)2. IfvVi. Ufaola.— 

II. K. 1>«K-, 274, '2hX\\ Cong.. 2d 142, 1838. 
Ufauley.— S hoolcraft, Ind. Trib«i, vi, 371, IS-W. 
Upbaufie towna.— -Robiertj«on (179C)) in Am. State 
Pap.. Ind. AfT.. I, 467. 1832. TJsmt Solalla.— 
U. 8. Ind. Tn>at. (1827), 420, 1837. Upper Buphan- 
1m.— Ibid. (1797), W. Vppar Ufiala.— Bart ram, 
Traveln, 4^ 1791. TJaaideyi — Chen)kee wiincil 

i 17921 in Am. SUt« Pap., lud. AIT., i, 273, 1882. 
raawk.— B. R. Ex. Doc 27S. a4th Coog.. 140^ 18M. 
VmwIn.— Barrls, Voy. aaa Ttav.. n, 885^ ITMk 
TaAdau-^efferyi, Fceneh Don. Am., i, 1S4. maik, 
1761. T«llito.-Jefferyii, Am. AtlM. 7. 1776. 

Eafaala. A former T'pfK'r Creek town 
on the w. bank of Tallapoosa r^ near the 
aite of the present DadeviUe, TaUapooea 
CO., Ala. 

Bif TJfala — Swan in Seboolcraft. Ind. Tribes, r, 
•i^, 1856. BoDMla.— Bofce io UtH itOft. B. A. B., 
pi. cvili. 1899. Itt-fMi-Utt. — SawUna (1799). 

.Skotch. 4H. m, 1848. 

Eufaula. A former Lower Creek town 
on the K. 1 tank of Chattahoochee r., 15 

III. 1m-1o\v Sawokli, (iuitman eo., (Ja. In 
17yS' a portion of \\n inhabitant." settU'«l at 
several ]M)int8 downstream as far the 
mouth of Flint r. ; the Hettlement^ here 
made al.'^o l>ecame known as Eufaula. 
Eufante««.— Ijiiitjwhtt, Creek Migr. I^jf , li. 26. 1888. 
Bttfatb,— SeaRrovc* tl7««) In Am. .State Pap., lud. 
Aff . I. 311, Eafaala.— Drake, Bk. Inds.. bk. 
4, 29, 1848. BufalUha.— SchoolcnUt. Ind. Tribes, 
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VI. 469, 1857. Eufowlu.— Woodward, Kern in is.. 3h. 
18S9. Lower Siif«Ua.— Robin, Vm-.. n, map. 1807. 
L»w«r Bafula.— Jettup ( 1836) in H. R. Doc. TO, 25Ui 
Con«..2d»eHi..48,l8S8(mis|>rint). I«w«rVfU«.— 
Bartnun, Trov.. 461. 1791. HafolL— Bartram, 
Voy., Benoiat trans., i, map. 1799. VfatoM.— 
Holm«s 0799) in Am. State Pap.. Ind. All., i, 386, 
vm. muiaia^Mone. Bm. to Sec. War, s&i. 
UBS. VMlays.— Drake. bI. Ind^Tbk. 4, m, 
1818. irflNrtaa.—McCal1.Btot.0coisla. 1,363, 1811. 
1llnilM.^Bwmard (179m in Am. State Pap.. Ind. 
Aff., 1,895, 1832. T«aftdteiM-B. R. Ex. Doe. 278, 
94th Gkms., 800. im. Mta.—S0HMM Florida. 

I. 888,17%. T«IUia.-4]alaehet, Creek Mgr. Lc«.. 

II. 8B. 1888. 

Eafanla. A former Lower Creek town 
on the w. bank of Chattatioochee r., in 
Henry co., AUt. 

laftle finnk^Royoe In 18Ch Rep. Bi A. E., pi. 
crtil, 1888. 

Bufknla. A town of the ('rt-t k Nution 
on the 8. side of Deep lork of Canadian r., 
neftr Ocmulgee, Indf. T. 
Teftda knftfyL-Gatachet, Crack Hlffr. Leg. 1. 182, 

Safaula. Formerly a town, now a c ity, 
of the Creek Nation, near the moutli of 
North fork of Oanadian r.,on the Mo., 

Kaiis. an.l Tex. R. R.. Ind. T. 

YufiU.— ^iiitrn^'hc't, Cret-k illffr. LeK-.K. IHSS. 

Enlachon. One of the name«j of the 
candle-ti.^h ( Thnleirhthui* parifirti.y ), of the 
family SulmunUlu , closely related to the 
t*melt: from the name of this ti.«h in one 
of the Chinookan dialeetf. It if* found in 
the waters of the x. Paeific coast of .\mer- 
icaand is much used l>y the Indians of 
that region for food and the production 
of grease and oil. Other forms (Christian 
Union, Mar. 22, 1871) an' /uxV/lan and 
oofteAan. and Irving (Astoria, ii ) cites the 
form uthteean. (a. f. c.) 

Bnahtat ( E'-it*htni). The princi|Mil .set- 
tlement of the Klamath on lower William- 
son r.. near lower Klamath lake, Klamath 
CO.. Oreg.— (Tatschet in Oont U. A. 
Ethuol., Ii, pt. 2, 32. 1890. 

Brea. A Tyomanctie chief, prominent 
between 1772 aiul 1778. In ^\\uv, 1772, 
be went to 8aji Antonio Bexar and rati- 
fied a treaty with the governor of Texas. 
Gov. Ripp'nla, referriti^r to this event in 
a letter ui July 4, 1772, called him Kvea. 
"capitan" of the Comanche nation, ana 
in a letterwtitten the next day lie referrtnl 
to him as "Pubea 6 Evea, prinei|ial capi- 
tan" of that tribe. He was apparently 
Htill chief in 1778, for Mezieres tells of 
meeting i«i Texas a party of Comanche 
nnder Ae son of Evea, a chief held in high 
estimation ainontr his people. ( ii. v.. n. ) 

Evil Peace. A viUa>:e .seen by 1 'e St >U I's 
army in 1539, betweeri I'tinamaand Cho- 
Inpaha, Fla. — <ientl. of Elvas (lo'>7) in 
French, Hist. Coll. Ui., ii, i:iO. 1850. 

BwawOM. A Cowichan trilje whoee 
town wa." Skeltem, 2 m. alH>ve Hope, 
Fra.ser r., Brit. Col.; pop. 27 in 1904. 
Bwahooa. — ('mi. Ind. AlT., MtK !*7,' Ewa-woot.— 
Ibid., 1901, pt.2,158. £wa'wuB.— Boa»,M!3., B. A. £., 
1881. 



Exchange, media of. Before the arrival 
of Europeans intertrilMil trade had re- 
sulted almost everywhere in America in 
the adoption of certain standards of value 
of which the mo«t im|>ortant WM« shell 
beads and f>k inn. The shell cnrrenev of 
the Atlantic coast consiste^l of small white 
and black or purplLnh bea«ls cut from the 
valves of quanop and other shells and fa- 
miliarly known as wampum. (]. v. These 
were very convenient, as tliey could be 
stnmg t(^ether in quantities and carried 
any distance for purposes of trade, in this 
respect having a <lecided advantage over 
skins. In exchange two white beads 
were equivalent to one blai^ one. ' I>nr> 
ing the early colonial period watnpum 
was almost the onlv currency among 
white i>eoplea8wel1:iM]t inferior, poorly 
fini.shed kinds, made not only out of 
shell, but of stone, bone, glass, horn, and 
even wood, were soon introdnced, and in 
spite of all atteniiited regulation the value 
of wauifium droppetl continually until 
in 1661 it was declared to be legal'tender 
no longer in Massachusetts, and a year or 
two later the same fate overtook it in the 
other New England colonies. In New 
York it ap|>ear8 to have held on longer, 
its latest rec orded use a.s currency U'lng 
in 1098. Holm says, speaking of the Del- 
awares of New Jersey: "Iri trade they 
measure those strings [of wampum] by 
their length," eachuthomof them being 
worth 5 Dutch guilders, reckoning 4 In^ads 
for every stiver. "The brown beads are 
more value<l than the others and fetch a 
higher price; a white liead is of the value 
of a piece of co]ij>er money, but a brown 
one IS worth a piece of silver." Holm 
quotes another aathority, however, to the 
effect that a white bead was worth one 
stiver and a black In^ad twe». The latter 
says also that ' ' their manner of measuring 
the strings is by the lenglli of their 
thumbs; from the end of the nail to the 
first joint makes 0 beads."- 

On the Pacific coast between s. s. 
-Maska and n. California shell ciirrencv 
of another kind was employed. This 
was made from the Dentalitm pretiomm 
(money tonth-sliein, a slender univnlve 
found on the w. coastH of Vancouver and 
Queen Charlotte ids. In the Chinook jar- 
gon it Wit'' called }ii<t'/ii«i. The princijial 
>laee where it was obtained is said to 
javelK^'ii the territory of a Nootka tribe, 
the Ehatisaht, in Es|>eranza inlet, w. coast 
<»f Vancouver id., but it was collected as 
far N. a^^ ljuatsino inlet. The method of 
prcxniring it is clescribed in one of the ear- 
lieetawountsof this region, the Narrative 
of John Jewitt. According to Boas, a 
block of cedar was split up at one end so 
that it formed a kind of brush which 
opened when pushed down into the 
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water and closed M'hen |)ulle<l uu, thus 
entaiiL'liiig the shelle. The«e shells were 
valueu in proportion to their in<lividual 
leogtb& lu w. WiiahiQgtoii the etandanl 
of vmlne was 40 to the fiathom, and the 
viiliit' fell (iff rapidly aliove tliat munljer, 
while very Iodk single shells were worth 
more than a d<^lar. A Cathom of 40 was 
formerly ('univalent to a ^lave, according 
to Gibbs, aud in his tiuie would brings. 
In Oalifornia and on the plateans ftuther 
K. the phf'lli^ lia<l incijjod dc>'igri^. Anions' 
the Uupa of California they are deeorateti 
by being wrapped gpirally with fish skin 
or snake skin, and in addition iT-i];ill^ 
U-ar a tuft of red featliers, jurt)l>ai)ly troui 
the wcKxlpecker's crej't. The foHowinjt 
further descriptioii of these is given by 
Goddard: 

''The individual shells are measured 
and their value determined I \v the creates 
on the left hand. The longet<t known 
Hhella were about 2^ in. long. One of 
them wouM reach from the creai^e of 
the latit joint ol the Ultlv: linger to the 
create on the palm opposite the knuckl*' 
joint of the name linjzer. The value of 
such a piece in earlv days* was alx^mt $5. 
Shells of this len^rtli were i-alled tlhlket. 
The next smaller shells were called kike- 
tiikiiUoi, and measured abont 2| in. 
Thev were worth about $1..')0 each. A 
shell about L| in. long was called tatolahit* 
Their value wm from 25 to SO centn. 
Shell.- smaller than these were not rated 
as money aud had no decoration. The 
lenj^h of the shells smaller than the first 
mentione<l was determineil 1«y applyinj? 
them to the creases of the middle and 
other finfreisof the left hand. 

"This money wa« «trunir on ftriufjs 
which reached from tiie tliumb nail to 
the point of the shoulder. Eleven of the 
largest size tilled such a strin;.' and was 
therefore c^lle<l ituninula. TweK c i^bells 
of the nextsmaller size eompose<i a string 
and were called mottwituu. Thirteen 
shells are called moaitatak, and 14 of the 
Hmal lest shells, calle<l m6an<Kliilk. \\ as the 
larjjest number placed on aHtring. These 
strings are appruxiuiately 25 in. long. 
This, as it appears, wat* the least com- 
TTinn multiple oi the individual standard 

leti^rths. 

"Since all hands and anuH are not of 
the same length, it wa^< neeeseary for the 
man, when he reachetl his maturity, to 
establish the values ui the creaat's on bis 
hand by comparison with money of 
known fensth as measured by someone 
else. TI»' also had a set oi lino tattooed 
on the inside of the left forearm. These 
lines indicated the length of 5 shells of 
the several standards. The mcasnres 
were subdivided, there being lines of 
moanala long and mdnmia short, and so 
on. This was the principal method of 



estimating the monev. The first 5 on the 
string were measure*! by holding the tip 
of the first shell at the thumb nail and 
drawing the string along the arm and 
noting the tattooed mark reached by the 
butt of the fifth shell. In like manner 
the last aud intermediate sets of 5 were 
measnred.*' This shell money was car- 
rie<l in Hjtecial elk-horn lK)xes. 

Among the coast tribes N. oi Vancou- 
ver id., dentalia were not so much in 
vnixne. but w«'re u^^ed for ornamental i)ur- 
poses and in trade with the interior Indi- 
ans. The standard of value among the 
Kiiirhakutchin and neighboring tribes 
consisted of lines of l>eads 7 ft long 
joineil tocether at the distance of a foot, 
and calletl < r7- 1 ' I K-ad clothing;' The 
whole mtki eik, aeconling to Jones, "is 
espial to 24 made heaver, and^ one of the 
line.« one nr more I>eaver skins, acoord> 
inj4 to the value of the beads." 

In central and .s. California circular, 
disk-shaped shell Ix^ads wen; uwhI. 
Ainonji the Maidu they were counted in- 
stead of being measure*! in strings, al- 
though for each 10 l>ea<is a stick was 
laid flown as a counter (Dixon). .\c- 
cot liriL' to Powers the Miwok ratetl shell 
bead;* at $5 a yard, while Uie Yokuta vaK 
ue<l a string reaching from the point of 
the middle iin^'ertotheell>owat i nts. 
These latter sometimes strui^ with them 
a section of bone very white and pol- 
ished, about LM in. lon^, which they rat- 
ed at 12j cents. The Miwok strung to- 
gether other shells which Powers be- 
lieved to 1h' olivella. valnint' them at $1 
a yard, as well as fancy ntarine shells, 
rated from $3 to $10 or $15 a yard, ac- 
cording to their beauty. 

So far inland were theBe shells carried 
that dentalia wert> foun<l among the Oa« 
kota, an<l it if |irol>al>le that shells from 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific reached 
the same tribes. 

A !non* nsnid standard of value among 
interior j>eoiile. huu ever, was the pelt, 
esf>ecia1ly tlie^'kin of the beaver. Even 
on the Atlantic coast it wasu8e<l from the 
very earlie-^t timew side by side with wam- 
jHun, atid in Itil.S the statement is made 
that it was the basis of all trade Is^tween 
the French ()f Canada and the Indians. 
In 1«70 (Margry, Dec, i, 164, IH7H) it is 
learned that a V»eaver skin was worth a 
fathom of tolmtM-o, a fourth of a pound 
of powder, 6 knives, or a jwrtion of 
little blue beads. According to Hunter 
it was also the standard of value among 
the r)sa;:e, Kat\sa, (Ho, Omaha, ancl their 
neighlMjrs. He adds that 2 good otter 
skins, from 10 to 12 raccoon, or 4 or & 
wildf at nkins were valued at one beaver 
skin. Here this standanl jkisschI out 
very rapidly with the coming of whito 
men; but in the great fur regions of Can- 
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ada it remained the -basis of value first 

l)etween French and lnHian«. and aftor- 
wanl between En^liHh and Indians. I p 
to the present time everythibg is valued 
in "jskins." menninir bojiver skins-, hut 
the tertii ha« coujc to liave a lixe»l vahie 
of 50 rentH in C'anadiun nioney. 

In former days, Ijefore the arrival of 
the Rus.siun.H, the unit of value anion); the 
Eskimo of the lower Yukon wan a full 
jrrown land-otter skin, to whieh was 
e<iuivalent the skin of the large hair neal. 
Tliia liaH now pivni i>\iu\- tu tlic beaver; 
and aJi other skins, lurs, and articles of 
trade are sold as "a skin " and multiples 
arifl fractions of "a nkin." '"In addi- 
tion to this/' says Nelson, "certain snuUl, 
untanned akins, used for making fur coats 
or liloiisfs, are tied in lots sufficient to 
make a i-uat, aud are Kold in this way. 
It requires 4 skins of reindeer fawns, or 
40 nkins of Parry'« marinnt or of the 
muskraf f«ir a coat, and the**e .•^eli? are 
kni'wn l)y terms designating these 
hiinclic^'.'" The })elt of a wolf or wolver- 
tMie is worth several "skin.^" in trade, 
while a nundx^r of pelts of niUHkmtM or 
Parry's marmot are required to make the 
value of "a skin." 

Among the iiortliern tribes in the n. 
Pacific coast area, w here dentalia were not 
so much valued, elk and moose skins seem 
formerly to ha \c ciiii>tltiitc<l one of the 
standards uf value, although the skins of 
other animals were no doubt need to 
sonic extent as well. In later times all 
theK! were replaced by blankets intro- 
duced by the Hudson's Bay ( onipany, 
which were tUstiiiLMiislied by point8 or 
marks on the e<lKe, woven into their tex- 
ture, the l>est t)eing 4-iMiint, the smallest 
and poorest l-jjoint. The a< knMs\lfdged 
unit of value, at least among the Haida, 
was a single 2i-point blanket, worth in 
18H() a little more than $1.50, but on the 
coast farthers, it is now rated at about 50 
cents. Kverything was referred to thi.s 
unit, according to Dawson, even a huge 
4-point blanket betnp said to be worth so 
many "blankets." 

Another standard universal in this re- 
gion was slaves, and perhaps the remark- 
able copjH'r plates should also Ix; men- 
tionwl, though strictly speaking thev 
were legal ten<ler of varying value whicn 
had t<i be fixed by means of some other 
standard, such as blankets or slaves. 
Pieces of cedar bwrk prei>ared for roofing 
aometinief! appear as units of value also. 

Bv the interior Sal ish of British (Colum- 
bia Indian hen»p bark was put up in bun- 
dlos al)out 2 ft lonif and 2 in. in diame- 
ter, and tied at Ijotn ends, and 6 of these 
bundles con8titute<l a *'i)ackage," while 
dried salmon was generally sold by the 
. " stick,'* each stick munbering 100 fish 
(Teit). 



In addition to their dentalia the Huda 

and the iK'oples of Klamath r., in n. Cali- 
fornia. JL<e scaliM of woo«lj)t?ckerB. They 
employ thane «>f iKtth the pileated and 
smaller wooifiocker for this inirp^ifsp, the 

}>resent exchange values of which are now 
d and lOcentu, resfxxtively (Goddftrd). 
Acconling to Bourke, eagle leathers were 
an arti<de of commerce witli a determi- 
nate value among the Pueblo Indians. 
The Mandan standards were skin com 
measures of different dimensions which 
were kej>t in the council lodge; and the 
Arikara measure was a stone mortar. In 
later vearA an Important unit of value on 
the great plains was the horse. 

The standards among the Hopi and 
probably other Pueblo tribes were a kind 
t>f basket tray, a fixe<l variety of blue 
blanket, and turquoise and shell lx«(ls. 

On the Pacific coast canoe.s were val- 
uer! a<'cording to the length in fathoms, 
but among the Hufia, where the length 
is constant, by their heig it and breadth, 
the natives providing themselves with 
marks on their legs fortius {uirticular pur- 
t>oMe. Many other long articles seem to 
nave lx>en appraiee<l in the same manner. 

Although mdiidin^^themore prominent 
standanls, the foregoing list by no means 
exhausts their number, for wtiere articles 
of various kinds were continuany bar- 
tered, nninerous standards of a more or 
less evanescent nature arose. For a list 
of comparative valuations in one tribe 

see Teit, rite«1 below, }). 260. St , fhad- 
uvrkf i'ommerce, Fur-trad^, i/ur.vM, J/eu*- 
itremati$, tShellwork, Wampum. 

('on?5ult I^onrko, Snake Dance of the 
Moi juis, lh,s.i; C'hitteuden, Am. FurTrade, 
1!«>-; Oawson, Report on Queen Char- 
lotte Ids., Geol. Snrv. of C«n., 1880; 
Dixou in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
xvn, pt. 3, 1905; (Jibbe in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., I, 1877; (joddard in Univ. Cal. 
Publ., Am. Andueol. and EthnuL, H>03; 
HanU-sty in Sudthson. Rep. 1866, 1872; 
Holm, Descr. New Sweden, 1834; Holmes 
in 2d Rep. B. A. E., 188;^; Hunter, Cap- 
tivitv, 1823; .lewitt, Narrative, 1815; 
Jones in hmithson. Rep. 1866, 1872; 
Loekiet, Missions, 1794; Nelson in 18th 
Rep. n. A. i:., 1899; Powers in CooL 
N. A. Ethuol., HI, 1877; Teit, Thompaoo 
Indians, Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist, ii, 

IVtlW (j. R, 8.) 

£yak. An Ugalakmiut Eskimo village 
at the entrance of Prince William so., 

Alaska; pop. 94 in ISfX), 'A'-J in mr). 
Near by is a cannery {»lled » )<iiak, where 
273 [jeople live. 

ET&k.— Bilker, dvog. Diet. Alaxka. 1901. HTmcks.— 
Hallerk in IU \> S»'C. of Wur. i. pt. 1. 1869 (probably 
identical). Ikhuik.— Petroff, 10thGeiUMfl« AlMka, 
29. 1!^. OUtk-^Umn (18M), qootad by Baker. 
op.cit. 

Bjeish. A tribe of the Oaddo confed- 
eracy which spoke a dialect, now pivcti- 
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cally extinct, verv«liifen i t from the dia- 
lects of the other trilM >; hcn<-t' it 1;^ j>r<ib- 
ablethrv wen- ii part <>f all older coiueder- 
Bcy which was iiu-orporalrd in the Caddo 
wlnni tlie latter lieoame dominant. The 
early home of tlie trilH* was on Kyeish 
cr. l)etween the Sabine and Neches rn. of 
Texas. Moeooeo led his troof« through 
their country in 1542, encountering hews 
of huffalo. I'rom the statementsof Joutel 
and Douav, the E^eish were not on good 
termfi with the tnbes w. of them on the 
Trinity, nor with thopeon liccl r. in theN. 
at tlie time the French entered their 
country hit» in the 17th century; but, 
judging from tlie confii.sion of nain«'H hy 
earh' writers, it is liltelv that only some 
of the t<ub<livisioil8 0r villages were repre- 
sented in the war parties. The mi88ion of 
Noestra Seflorade lo.s Dolon^w {q. v.) was 
establiflhed amovig them l>y the Francis- 
cans who accompanied I>on Domingo Ka- 
mon on his tour in 171<>-17. Tliey were, 
however, very little amenable to Spanish 
influence, for after 50 years of missionary 
effort, the mission register showed, ac- 
cording to Solis (MS., cited l)y II. E. 
Bolton, ini'n, 1906), onlv 11 Ijaptisma, 7 
intermentt, and 8 marriages perfonned 
at the mission, although the tribe had 
not been backward in receiving material 
•id from the misiioiunlee. Solis reported 
in 1768 tliat this tribe was tlic worst in 
TeXM— drunken , thievish, liientious, im- 
pervioofl to religious influence, and dan- 
geroii.B to the missionaries. Their vil- 
fages were not far from the road U-tween 
the French post at Natchitoches and the 
Spanish ]KK«t at Nacog<lo<-hes, and the 
tribe was thus ex|x>sed to the contentions 
of theperiod and to the ravages of small- 
pox, mensles, and other new diseases in- 
trtMluce<i by the white race. In the lat- 
ter part of the 18th century the Eyei.ah 
were placed under the juriailiction of the 
officials residing at Nacogdoches; in 1779 
Mezieres stated tiiat there were ~0 fami- 
lies of the "Ays" and that they were 
hated by both Indians and Spaniards 
(Bolton, on. eit. ). In ITS.'S tliore were re- 
ported to nave Ijeen 30t) "Ahijitos" on 
Atovac r., opposite the Nacogdoches 
(Bancroft, N'o. Mex. Stat.--, i, rm, 
In 1805 Sihlev stated that only I'U mem- 
bers of the tribe were then living; but in 
1828 (So<-. (Jeog. Mex., 1S70) they were 
said to number 160 families l>etween 
BraiOB and Colorado rs. These differ- 
ences in the estimat»'s woidd .«eem to in- 
dicate that the Kveish were considerably 
scattere<l durinj; thisperiotl. Those w ho 
survived the vicissitudes which Ix'fellthc 
Gaddo in the 19th century are with their 
kindred on theWirliita res. in Oklahoma. 
Nothing definite is known of their cus- 
toms and beliefs, which, however, were 

Boll. 90-06 ^29 



pmhably similar to those entertained 

anil practi^tMl bv othor tribes of the c<m- 
federacv, and no definite knowledge of 
their di'visiotis and totems has snr \ ived. 
While in New Mexico in l.>4tV-41 ('oro- 
na^lo learneil from a Plains Indian known 
as Tlie Turk, pr«)l)ably a Pawnee, of a 

?rovince or .settlement called A^as, 6 or 
davs' journey distant, at which the 
Spanish army eouhl oV>tain provisions on 
its way to Copala and Qu i vim. Th is place 
may have been imaginary, or the Eyeish 
people may liave Imm'Ti meant. It was The 
Turk's inteutiou to lead the Spaniards 
astray, hence locality plays but little part 
in the identification. (a. c. F. ) 

Am — VUlii-.S fntr. Tluatni Am., i>t. M, 412. 1748. 
Aajre.— (ientl.of Klviu*t 1V>7) in HHkluyt , I'lil. , 
i.T.i:V.. 1H.M. Ao«.— Klvora, Diurm y Di-rruicro. 
U'K. Jl'""!. 1736. AhiahicW.— Th. \ - not quott "! l>y 
8ht u, I)is<Tiv..2fVH, l»«,V.>. Ahijado*.— Krt'Vtii.s, 1'. ftii- 
losii I 3^. ('>ft,ls.vj. Ahijitoi — Morli, MS. Hist. 

Tejas. I>k. 2. ai. 17M-^2. Ahijaoi — Knyta.H, op. 
oil., 34. Ahychea.— r>oc. ra. 17;i.')ii> Miirjfry,'Dt'T..vi, 
233,18^. Aiaiehi.— MarquettiMuap (1673) in Shea, 
Dliicov.,1852. A'-io.— Donsey.Caddo M9.,B. A. E., 
1882. AichM.— LaIIarpe(1716)lnMiui;ry, D^..vi, 
198. 18S6. ALUadM— BmuW^ 
1S0.18S9. A^JMH.— IWd., Ml. AllH.— Vcteneuri 
(CO. 1603), Teatfo Hex.. lU, 80S, 1871. Ala.— Chd«. 
Ltoder, 182. ISn. AiM.— Hone. Rep. to Bte. 
War, 873. 1822. A'-iali.-0«tiichet, Creek Hiirr. 
Lw.. I, 44, 1884. Aix.— Bull. Soc.Qeoff. Hex.. 268, 
1870. Aixai.— 6«n«on. L'Am^rique. map 27, 1657. 
Aiz^.— Linschoten, Descr. I'AnK^rique, map 1, 
1638. Aixaoa.— Bi-navi<le«i. Memorial, K\ 1690. 
AitM.— Tex. 8t. Arcb.. NacoKdochen. 1832. Al*> 
eh«. — .S<-ht'rra»Thnrn > 1812)in Maie*. Hi-it. S<x'. Coll., 
2d !s.. 11.24, mi. Alioh.— LatbamlnTnttis. I'hilol. 
Soo. Umil.. 101, Aliche.— .SibUy ( lHfl6(, UM. 
8ketcho!«.70, ISIW. Alick**.— MrKiMiru-y onci Hall, 
Ind. Tribes, m, 80. 1>^>1. Aliah.— Ijitham, E-^wyn, 
401, l»eo. Allahet.— Hmokenrldge. VieWK of La.. 
87.1814. Aplchea.— .'<hea.Di-«oov..xxxii, lH.V2(nii.<i- 
priiit ). Anehea. — (jarcilaaw <1o la Vef;a. Fla.. 213. 
172:{(H>eminKl>'tbe8ame). Axtaoi.— OflatiM 1606) 
cite<l bv Prince.N. Mex., 166. Is83 (jMiwlblv Idfiul- 
nil i. Ayache.— Flint. Ind. Want, 30, 183:i. Ayaa — 
Mi Ui-l'iKlilla, HlM.<li lft( onq..l64.1742. Aymys.— 
iJi iul.of KIvii" l.Wtin Hakluyt!>vK-. I'uW.. ix. lir>. 

VI. VM, INM). Aychei. -.l«>!Ti'ry«« (17fi;it. Am". .Vtlas. 
maps. 1776. Aychig — Baudfy (\v^ I.,ozl« rf!<. Vo,v. 
41a Liiui«Bne.211. 1*02. Ayeche— «irHV<liii iro. 
1717) quotetl bv Wiiijsor. Hi>i. .Vm. . \ : n, imii', 
IMH". AyM. — VillB-St-nor (KJ-^ i <)iii«ti <i l>v HiiM-h- 
iimnn.Spiirfn. d.azl. Spr..41H. Ik^j. Ayioiies.— I^i 
HnrrMMl.I7) in Fn-iu-h. Hist. Coll. Iji.. in.4s, lH.'il. 
Ayiih. — Kt'iiiit 'ly. Tex., I, 2.'>, 1H41 ( the bnyoii). 
Ayj*dot.— Bainlclier In .\rt'h. Inist. Pup., in". 169, 
lHm>. Avjao«.— 7,an»t«' Salmemn (ca. 1623), Rel., 
in Lancl of Sunshine. 46. DtK*., 1899. Ayt. — 
Ban-ia. Enaayo. 822. 1723. Ayae*.— Tex. St. Areh.. 
cenm<< of 1790. Ayxes.— Ibid. Efeiah.— .sclier- 
mcrhom (18121 in Ma<«. Hint. 8oc. Coll.. id h., 
II, 24. 1814 (mixprint). BfiiUh.— Sibley, Hist. 
Sketches. 70. 1806. Ejiah.— Brackenridge. Views 
of La., 81, 1815. B^iah.— ten Kate, Reizen in 
N.Am.. 374. 1885. Hais.— BIwlna (IM4) tn Hak- 
luytSoc. Pub.. IX. 197,iaU. Ha'-Ut-Oaterbel. 
Caddo and Yata«lM&, B. A. E.,42. l^eUt.— 
Jotttel (1607) in Hutgn, 0te.. in. 410. ISn. 
•ha.— Brown. Wsst. <)m.. 214. 1817. Taia.-8oe. 
Oeoir. Mex.. 804. IMS. TaM^— D' AnTHIe. Carte 
,l..s M,.> ,],. TAtn.^r.. 17S1. 

Fabrici. See Vlolhing^ CbttOR, Feaiher- 
work^ Quiliwork. Wearing. 

Face. See Anntnmi/. 

Face painting. 8ee Athrnmentt Onta- 
ifwnX, rmnting^ Tattooing, 
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Fallacies. St f Popular fnllticlt')*. 

FalokUbaanM. A Choctaw town, men- 
tionefl ill the treaty of 1805, on the right 
Iniiik (if ToiiiIm^'Imm' r., in Choctaw ro., 
Ala. — Aiu. 8tatc Paperu, Ind. A££., i, 749, 
18:)2; Royce in 18th Rep. B. A. E., pi. 
cviii, \m). 

FuketcheepoonU.— Am. iitate I'ni)OP<, »]). cit. 

Family. There are important material 

<liffereiu*eH in the orirn"i^ti<)U and in the 
functions of the laujily aa found n-^ixH'- 
tively in Hava^rtry, Iwirlwirisnj, and civili- 
zation, and even witliiu each of these 
planet! of culture several marketl t ype« of 
the family, differiiiu nulically one from 
another in many characteristic features, 

To detenninc definitely even the main 
oiifanic features of the family systems in 
a maiority, not to eay all, of the Indian 

trilies X. of Mexico, \>i not yet possi- 
ble, uvviug to lack of nmteriul. lu com* 
raunities like those of the Muskhogean 
ami the Irnqnuiaii triln-rt, in which tho 
clan system has l)ei'n so highly deveio[>e<i, 
two radically different oncranic grovipf of 
|H»r«'»n<» exi«t to w liii h the term family 
may projterly 1m* apjilied; and within 
eaen of these ^roupH a more or le^a com- 
plex HVHtcin (ft relationships ilcfitiitrly 
fixes the siatiiH of every perwon, a .^utun 
that, Bcquircd hy I lirth or adoption, deter- 
mines 1 1 ic ci \ i I or other rights, immunities, 
and ol "ligations of the |)erHon. Among 
the Iroquois the nhtmrliira (the common 
Iroi^uoian name for the maternal blood 
family) was Woming merged into the 
clan (q.v. ), i¥> that in -jxH-iticciisenthi' two 
are virtually identical, although in other 
cases several ohwachira are comnrised 
under one dan. The term ntuvachini is- 
common to all the known dialectic nt the 
Iro<]uoian ftock. < )n the other hand there 
•are found in tlie^' ilialects several differ- 
ent nanief designating the group called a 
clan, seemiiiifly indicatinjilf (he prolia- 
hility that ttu- family a*i an institution 
existed loiit; iH-fijrt! the development of 
the dati otvanization, when the several 
tribes Htill had a common history and 
tradition. But it is not strictly accurate 
to call an ohwachira a family, or a clan a 
family. The tirst and larger group in- 
cludes the entire body of kitadred of some 
one (xTHin, wtto is usually denominated 
the proiMigUat, 

In view of the rights and obligations of 
the father's clan to a pers<:>n, ifi aiMItion 
to those iidu'rited from the clan t>l the 
mother, it appears that the family fjroup 
amon>; the Inxpiois and Musliho^ean 
trilics is c**mpose<l of the niatcrnal and 
paternal clans. The clan owes the chihl 
of its.«on certain civil and rcli^'iotis rights, 
and is l)ound to the child l»y olilig-ations 
which vitally concern the latterV life and 
welfare, present and future. The youth's 



e<|uipment for life would not be regarded 
as complete were the performance of 
tliese clan duties neglected. The tutelar 

of every ]»erson is named and made by 
the members of the paternal clan. The 
duties just mentioned do not coid with 

the death of the person; if <KM-asione<l by 
war or by munler the los8 must be nuule 
goo<l l>y*the paternal clan supplying a 

prisoner or the scalp of an enemy. 

Some oi the duties and obligations of 
the clan or clans whose sons have taken 
wives frotn a clan strii kcn liy <leath arc to 
condole with it, prcjuirr tiic death feahts. 
provide suitable singers to chant the 
dirges at the wake la'^tittg one or more 
ni},'Iits, guard and i-are for the body lying 
in state and prepan* it for burial, make 
the bark burial case or wooden coffin, 
construct the scaffold or dig the grave, 
and to perform all tlic other ncr.1ful 
duties due from clans lx)uud togetlier by 
marriage. It was regarded as unseemly 
fnr the stricken clan tn do anything' ''Ht 
nioiirn until the ImhIv of the dead had 
been place.! in its tinal rt^ng pla«v and 
until after the least ot *' reasso<'iatin;: with 
the pul)lic," held ten days subsequent to 
the tleath of the deceas(>d, at which his 
prnjx'rty was diviiUnl amon,; his heirs 
and friends. In case of the death of a 
chief or <)ther noUnl person the clan 
mourned for an entire year, scrupulously 
refraining from taking^ i«irt in public 
affairs until the expiration of this period 
and until after the installation of a suc- 
ce««or to the dead officer. During the 
int*^'rim the iM-n aN tMl clan was representnl 
by the dan or dans bound to it by tlie 
ties of marriage and offepring. 

These two elans are exoLTimi** gmnps, 
entirely distint t heiore the child's l)irth, 
and form two sulnii visions of a ianrer 
group of kindn^nl— the latnily- -of which 
any given perw»n, the pn>j>i»«itus, is the 
focal iH)int or |>oint of juncture. Strictly 
speaking, lK»th < latis form incest groups 
in r. ' Lit ion U) him. Kvery meml)er <if 
the eotuinunity is therefore the point of 
contact and convergence of twoexogamic 
groups of persons, for in these connnnni- 
ties the clan is exoganiic; that is to say, 
each is an incest group in so fair as its 
own members aro concerned. Within 
these dati'^ or exoLramie irroupsthe mem- 
bers are governi»4l by rules of a more or 
less complex svstem of relatloii8hipi>, 
w liii li fix al>solutely the pnaition and 
status of everyone in the group, and the 
dan is thus <»rganized ana limited. 
T!l■•^' . tlicn, who have counnoii 1>1o<m1 
with ' 'II'- aiiother. or with a third jn-rson, 
Iw'lonu' to the same family and an« kin- 
ilrerl. Both of the^c clans owe the off- 
spring tin? riiihi^* and obligations of kin- 
dred, but in differing degrees. Thus a 
person may be aaid to have two clans, in 
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wmie mciijsu re— 1 1 1 a i « > i h i ;^ n 1 1 it her and t hat 
of hi« father. Both claiiH exercine rights 
and are lionnd by ohligations to the house- 
hold of which he is a member; lK>th have, 
moreover, in different measure, the 
ri^ta aad obligations of kinship to bim. 

The eecond and emaller group, thefire- 
>-i<U' nr 111 hold, includes oidy the hus- 
band, bill wife or wives, and their chil- 
dren. Where there are several wives 
from povrnd different families', tliis group 
in its fannlv relations Ix'comea very in- 
tricate, bnt fs nevertheless under the ii|nd 
control of family law and nsajjre. 

It is thiw apparent that these t wogroups 
of persons are in fiKt -radically distinct, 
for the lesser group is not merely a por- 
tion of the larger. The relative status of 
the hiisliand and his wife or wives and 
their children makes this evident. 

Custom, tradition, and the common law 
do not regard the wife or wives of the 
booaehold as belonging to the clan of the 
hnshand. By marriajure the wife acquires 
HQ rightof meml)ei>'hi() in Iht husliamrs 
clan, but remains a mendx'r of her own 
clan, and, ecjuallv important, she trans* 
mi*- * lur children the ri^dit of iiuin- 
bt'rahii» ill her clan; and sheaciiuires no 
rights of iidieritance of property either 
frotn fier husband or froni hi- clan. On 
the otlier hand, the husband acquires no 
rights from his wife or from her dao, and 
he likewise, does not become a member 
of til.'- wii'eV clan. 

But the fireside, or household, is the 
product of the union by marriage of two 
persons of different clans, which does not 
establish l)etween the husband and wife 
the mutual rights and obligations arising 
from blood fend and from inheriUmce. 
It i- i>reeis«'ly these imitual rights and 
obiigatioua that are peculiarly character- 
istic of the rebttions between clansmen, 
for they KiiV>8ist only between ]torson8 of 
common blcxxi, whether acquired by birth 
or by adoption. Therefore, husband arid 
wife' do not belong to the same clan or 
family. 

As thereis alawof theclanorexogamic 

kinship group gnvernint: act« nii<l rela- 
tions as between uiemUrs ui the t-uiue 
^bn group, mi there are rules and u«iges 
governing the household or fireside an<l 
defining the rights and obligtitions bi^ 
longing to its jurisdiction. The relations 
of me various memliers of the fireside are 
affected by the fact that every member 
of it is ilin etly subject to the p-iienil rule 
of the clan or higher kinship group— the 
hnshand to that of his clan, the wife or 
wives to those of their re!<|KM ti\«' clatiM, 
and the childrt'n t4) those of both parents, 
but in different kind and d^jree. 

The <lominating importance of the fam- 
ily in the social organization of a primitive 
people is apparent; it is one ol the most 



\uai institutions founde«l l»y private law 
and usage. In such a community every 
memlHir is directly obligate*! to the 
family, first of all, for the protection that 
safeguanls his welfare. Tne members of 
the kmily to which he belongs are bis 
advocates and his snreties. In the grim 
bloml iv\u\ the family ilcfends him and 
his cause, even with their lives, if need be, 
and this care ends not with his death, for 
if he be murdered the family avi n^fs his 
murder or exacts payment therefor. In 
the saviige and barbaric ages, even to the 
be'^'innincT of eivilizatifm, the community 
placed relianc e largely on the family for 
the maintenance of order, the retirees of 
wrongs, and the puninhnnnit of erime. 

Coacerne<l wholly uitli the intimate 
relations of private life, family custom 
and law are administered within the 
family and by its organs; such customs 
and laws constitute daily rules of action, 
which, with their underlying motives, 
embody the common sense or the oom- 
iiiiinity. In a iiifiisure they are not w ith- 
in the iurisdiction of public enactment, 
althoufrh in specific cases the violation of 
family riirhts and oMi^ationsi iiienrs tlie 
le^l penalties of tribal or pubhe law, and 
so sometimes family government com«8 
into conflict with public law ami welfare. 
But by thu increasing jK>wcr of tribal ur 
public law through centralization of 
pf)wer and political orfjanizatioii tlic In- 
dependence oi the family in private feiuL-, 
regarded as dangerous to the good order 
of the community, is gnidually limited. 
And when the family iKjcomes a unit or 
is absorbed in a higher organization the 
individual acquires certain rights at the 
expense of the family — ^the right of appeal 
to the higher tribtiiial is one of those. 

The wealth and pow er of a clan or fam- 
ily depend primarily on the dearth or 
aluiiiilancc of its numbers. TTence the 
loss oi a single person is a great loss, and 
there is need that it be made good by re- 
placing the depnrte<l with arutther or by 
manv others, aivording to tlie relative 
standingand importance of the |i< rson to 
Ije ntstored. For example, .Ahariiion, an 
Onondaga chieftain ol tiie 17th ivntury, 
sacrificed }u men to the shade of his 
brother to show the great esteem in 
which he held him. Hut among the Iro- 
quois the dutv of restoring the loss does 
not devolve directly (m the stricken clan 
or exojnunic kinship group, but ui>on 
all anie<l to it by the ticF of what is 
termed hontoflnishoil' — i. e., upon those 
whose fathers are clansmen of the per- 
son ti. lie rcplace<l. So the birth or the 
adoption ol many men in a claa or ex- 
ogamic kiit.ship group is a great advan- 
fatre to it; fi ir alt [ioii<ih these men become 
se^)arated tlirougii the obligation of mar- 
rying into clans or such groups other than 
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their own, the children of such unionH 
arc })ouiul ill a measure to the clan or 
exogaiiiii kinship eroup of their fathers. 
This is a principle so well established 
that the chief matron of the patornnl clan 
orexogamic kinship might oblige these 
oftpring of diverse nonseholdfl (as man v 
as might suffice) to go to war in fulfil- 
ment of their obligation, as seemed good 
to her: or she might stop them if they 
wished to undertake a war which was 
not, from its expediency, pleasing to her 
and her advisers. Thereiore this chief 
matron, having decided that the time was 
at hand "to raise again the fallen tree" 
or "to i>ut back on the vacant mat" one 
of the dan whom death removed^ would 
inform one of the children who«ie fathers 
were her claiisincn, their hoiVfwnni\ that 
it was her desire that he form and lead 
a war party agMnet their enemtefi for the 

or tlie purpose nmued. Thu pen?*)n whom 
she selected was one jud^d most capable 
of executing lier commission. Tliis wa?* 
soon accomplished. She enforcal and 
confirmed this oommission with a belt of 

wampnin. So piwrfiil \v:i'^ this f'hief 
matron of a clan that when tlie couucil^ 
chiefs did not favor the designs of certain' 
ainbitirms war chiff^ in raising levies for 
military purpot^e^j, fearing that they mi^'ht 
injure the best interests of the trilx'. onu 
of the purest methods they mivrht employ 
to frustrate these enterprises was to win 
the chief matrons of the clans whose 
clansmen were the fathers of the recruits 
from the other clans, for these chief 
matrons had only to interpose their influ- 
ence and authority to bring to naught 
the best concerted designs and enternnses 
of these ambitious war chiefs. This is 
am^le evidence that these women had 
an infltience in smne degree ezoeedinsr 
that <A the council of the ancients and 
tribal chiefs. 

In the blood feud the paternal kin did 
not interfere except by counsel; hut to 
avenge the death of a clansman of their 
father was an obligation. Outlaws were 
deiiird family and trilxil rights. The re- 
nunciation of clan kinship entailed the 
loss of every right and immunity inhering 
in kinship. The ftindamental concept in 
the organic struetureof the family with 
its rights, immunities, and obligations is 
that of i>rote**f ion. To exerri.se the right 
of fend vvasi lawful only to aveng** the 
guilty murder of a clansman. 

The clan or family was made useful )>y 
the trilK^ as a n«»lice organization, throngh 
which control was exercised over lawless 
men who otherwise were beyond re- 
straint. Kvery elan had juri.«diction over 
the lives and proj)erty of its members, 
even to the taking of life for cause. 

The mutual obligations of kindred 
aabsist between persons who can act for 



them.selves; but there are duties of pro- 
tection by fher*e toward those \s}io can 
not act for themselves for any rt-a.-^on 
whatever, lor it is a principle of human- 
ity that they who are legally independ- 
ent should protect those who are legally 
dependent. The mo<iern law of ^artf- 
ianship of minors and iml>e<dles is evi- 
dently but a survival and extension of 
this obli^tion of protection in the primi- 
tive family and clan. 

SiMjaking generally of the tribes of the 
N.W. coast, Swaiiton( Am. Anthmj).. n.s., 
vu, no. 4, 1906) says that in addition to 
the "husliand, wife, and children, a 
household was often in< reased bv a num- 
ber of relations who lived with the house 
owner on almost equal terms, several 
j)<)or n-Iations or protiVes who aet*'<l as 
servants, and ou the n. racitic coast as 
many slaves as the bouse owner could 
afford or ^vu^ ahle to capture." 

In trilies where a clan or gentile organi- 
zation similar to that of the Iroqnoian and 
the Muskhogean tril^es do» ^ n t « \-i-.t, it 
is known that the incest groups on the 
maternal and the paternal sides are largely 
<leternuned by the system of relation- 
ships, which fixes the uositiun and status 
of every ^jerson within an indefinite 
group, and the incest group is reckoned 
from each i>ropositU8. That is to hiv, 
marriage and cohabitation may not sub- 
sist l)etween persons relat* *! to each other 
within prescril)ed limits on lx»th the ma- 
ternal and paternal sides, although kin- 
ship may be recognized as extending 
l)eyond the preecril^l limit. Amon^ the 
Klamath these relationships are' defined 
by reciprocal terms defining the relation 
rather than the persons, just as the term 
"cousin" is emploveti between cousins. 

In speaking of tlie tieroey turbulent, 
and rmel AthajAscan tribesof the valley 
of the Yukon, Kirkby (Smithson. Rep. 
1804, 1865), says: "There is, liowever, 
aitaother division among them, of a more 
interesting and important eharaeter than 
that of the tribtss just mentioned. Irre- 
spective of tribe they are divided into 
t firee classes, termed. respectively, Chi* -a 
>iate-tsa, and Tanges-at-sa, faintly repre- 
senting thearistocracy, themiddleclasees, 
and the poorer orders of civilized nations, 
theformer being the n»ostwealtliyan<l the 
latter the poorest. In one respect, how- 
ever, they frreatlv differ, it being the rtilr 
for a man nui lu kuarrv in his own, but to 
take a wife from either of the other 
( la«f»es. A Chit -a gentleman will marry 
a Tunges-at-.'»a pea-sant without the lea.«t 
feeling infm dig The offspring in every 
ca.se Ix'lonir to the class of the mother. 
This arraugenu ni lia^s had a most l>ene- 
flcial effect in allaying the deadly feuds 
formerly h) frequent amimg them." .As 
no further data are given, it is impa<fi$ible 
to say what, if any, was the iuCemal 
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ptrnrtun' and on,':iniz:ition of thfsc three 
exogainic clast«ot^, with teiiiate descent, 
meiiUoned above. Apparently a similar 
e<^Mi:il (ir^'anizatioti exi«te<l aiiioiij;: the 
Natchez, but no detailed intorumtion uu 
the Buhjeet 18 available. 

See Adoption, Captitrs, Clan nwl Gem, 
Government, Labor, Kniship, Marriatje, 
Stater^, Social oi^i^irafum, woinen. 

{^3, N. B. n.^ 
VkraonC Pharaoh'). Atnbeof A}>acne. 
From references in early S nan is h writinjja 
to the "Apache hordes'oi Fharaoh," it u 
aamimed that the name of the Faraon 
Apache waw thus derived. This trilje, 
no lonser known by name, seems to have 
formed the s. divuion of the Qaerecho 
*if Coronado (1541), the Va<iuero8 of 
iienavides { H>30) and other 17th century 
writers, and part at leaat of the Llaneroe 
of iimre recent times. Their princij)al 
ran^'c wa.-j that part of New Mexico lying 
between the Kio Grande and the Pecof, 
although their raitln extende«l lH'Voti<j 
this area. Nothing i.** known of their 
ethnic relations, bat judKinf? from their 
habitat, they were probably more cKisely 
relate<l to the Mescaleros than to any 
other of the Apache tribes, if indeed they 
were not a part of them. They made 
numerous denreclations against the Span- 
i-li and rucblo settlements of the Kio 
Grande in New Mexico, aa well aa in 
Chihoahna, and fors time at least their 
principal rendezvous wa^ thf Saiiilia mts. 
m the former territory, biiveral expedi> 
tions were led aeainst them by the Spanish 
authorities, and treaties of peace were 
made, but these did not prove to be bind- 
ing. According to Orow».yBemi(Geo(e., 
f)<>, 1864) tlieir divisions were Ancavistis, 
.Iacoruis,( )rejones,Carlane8,andCuanipe8. 
bntof these the Otrlanea at least belonged 
to the Jicariilas. (p. w. h.I 

ApMha hMvii af nanokp-Doe. of 1714 qnoted by 
Bancroft, Ariz, and N. Mex.22S2. 1889. AfMhw 
y»nMBM.— Aiitofl de vpena (1704) quoted bjr Ban- 
delier In Arch. In^t. PB|wn,V. 188, 18W. ApMlua 
TuMiM.— Bollaert in J<mr. Ethnol. Boc. Load., n, 
265, IS50. AMohesPtamnenM.— Rivera, Diario.leg. 
7M, 1736. ApaebM TaraonM.— Bandelior, Gilded 
Mnn, Va. 1Ft93 (misprint). Paraoaa.— Doc. of 1714 
qudted by Bandeller in Arch. Inst. Papers, in. 
1K>. Ih90. Paraon Apacbaa — nnrn-nift. Ariz, and 
N. .Mex., 223, Faraonet.— Vilhi-Scfior. Then- 

tro Am., pt. 2, 416, MAX. Fardones — HumlM)ldt. 
Kingd. of N. 8p.. n.23«. 1S22 uni-priiu i. Faireon 
Ai»a«he«.— Vanras dWMi qiiotui hy Diivin. 8pan. 
("on<(. N. Mex . :w, ISi.'J. Intujen-n* — E!»oiioero, 
Noticiiis K.Miad.ile Cluhimhim. 'Jl'.', 1S>I (misprint). 
Pharaona. — Vulvordt* ( 172t) i niiotod hv Htuidclier 
in Anil. Inst. 1'ajK.Tv. v. l^J. l^^W. Pharaonea.— 
Kivem. DiHrio, le>f. y-Vi, \TM\. Southern Apaches. — 
RindeliiT in Anh. In^t. Papfrx. v. is:?. l^lO. 
Taracone.— Villa Si-nor, Theatro Am , j't 1. 41fi. 
174S. Taraone*.— M<Ha-l'n(iillii. Hi-t -l.' la C'oti- 
qiii^'tn. ,t1»>. 1742. Tarracone* — I ii>ni«Mn . li, I't-M-rts 
of N. Am.. II. 7, is/a.). Yuta-jenne.— ' »r<i/i <.v Bcrrn, 
Gt'ML'.. .v.t, \<t,\. 

Far Indians. A general term useii by 
English writers alxmt the hefnnnin^ of 

thelHth century to <!("-i_'riMt<' flu" TndianH 
of any tribe remote iruiu the Eugli!<h aet- 



tlement.a of the n. .\tlantio coaet. It was 
applied mon; ef'iH'cially to the triln's of 
the upper great lakes atid to the Shawnee 
>>efore their removal from the S. The 
word txTurs al.'^j an '" Farr." (j. m.) 

Tarmeri Band. A Dakota division, 
probably of the .Mdewakanton, whose 
nahitat wa--^ helow T.. Traverse, Minn. 

Civilized Farmer* —I ikI. .\1T. R.-p. 1S.VJ, 100, ISfiO. 
laaica. — Hiiuiiaii. MS, iintt *. H. A. K., is^i. Farm- 
«r»' band.— Iiul. All. , f>. IM'*). New civilixed 
band. -In. 1. AtT. Rep. IV.9. lirj, INCO. Saopi.— Uale. 
Upjitr Ml<-i., 2.V2. Isft7 (orobHbly misprint (or 
Taoi>i). Taopi'* band.— MfKusick in Ind. All. 
Rep., 315, 1863. 

Farmer's Brother. A Seneca chief, 
known among his people as Honanya- 

wue, of vulgar meaning, iKirn in 17Hi. or 
1718. or 1732, according to var\ iug au- 
thorities; died in 1814 (Drake, Blo^. and 
Hist. Inds., hk. 108, 1837; Haines, Am. 
Indian. 5^, 1888). He is often men- 
tioned in connection with Red Jacket, bat 
docH not appear to have come into promi- 
nence until about 1792. One of his nio.st 
celelnated speeches was delivered before 
a council at Genesee r., \. Y., in 1798. 
He signed the treaties of (ienesee, Sept. 
15, I7S7, and Buffalo cr.. .Tune 30, 1802. 
He espoused thecaim* of tiie United States 
in the war of 1812, and although 80 years 
of ageengjiged actively in the strifean<l was 
presen t i n the action near Ft Geoige, N . Y. , 
A up. 1 7 , 1 813. He died soon after the hat- 
tle of Lundy's Lane and was huritnl w ith 
miiitarv honors by the filth regiment of 
U. S. infantry. Farmer's Brother was 
always an advocate of peat e aivl more 
than'once prevented his tribe from going 
on the warpath. (o. t. ) 

Fasting. A rite widely ol>perve<l am< >n^r 
the Indians and practised both in private 
and in connection with pnblte ceremonies. 
Tlie tirst fa«t todk phu rat pul>er^, when 
the youth was sometimea sent toaseqiMB- 
tered place and remained alone, fiastinff 
and prayiiifr from 1 to 4 days, or even 
longer (see Child life). At this .time or 
dnnng similar tests which fonowe<l, he 
wa.«< supposed to f»ee in a <ln'am the object 
whidi was to be his special ine<iiuui of 
comnianication with the aopomataral. 
Sim|>le garments or none were worn when 
fai^tinp. An)ong8ome tril^es clay was put 
upr»n the head, and tears were shed as 
the appeals were made to the unseen pow- 
ers. At the conclusion of a lone fast the 
(jiiantity of fool tukrn was regiilated for 
several days. It was not uuconuuon for 
an adnlt to fast, as a prayer for success, 
when ahout to enter uimui an imiM^rtant 
enterprise, as war or uunting. Fasting 
was also a means by which occult power 
wa.« Ix'lieved to he a«-<|uired; a shanian 
had to fast frequently in on.ler to be able 
to fulfill the duties of his office. 

Initiation into relitrioiis societies was 
accoui^)anied by fasting, and in some of 
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t'lie f^rv&t <'or<nnonit>H all the principal ac- 
ton* were oblige*! to fa.«t prior to taking 
part. The length of these fai^tn varied 
with the oeremonv and the tribe, and 
mngfd from midnight to enneet, or con- 
timird } ilayi* and nightg. Fastini: gen- 
erally included ahetiuence from water 
as well aa food. The reason for fasting 
has Won explained bv a ChtTukcf pr iest 
as "a means to tspintualize the human 
nature and qnicken the spiritual vision 
l>y ;iV)>-tint"nco froni i';irthly footl." Other 
tribes have regarded it as a njethod by 
which to remove "the Hmell" of the 
coninion wnrl'I. 0<-ca-i< iriall\' fliit'f?^ or 
leaders have appointed a trilml fast in 
order to avert tnreateniDg disaster. See 

FtnutS. 

Consult Don^iv ua«l Voth in Field Co- 
hnnbian ISIns. Pub!., Anthn i'. s< r., in, 
1«)00 n:l; F.'VvkcH I ] 1 iri.T'.ur. Am. l-:tliii..l. 
and Archanl., jv, ls'.i4, (2) in iiHb Kep. 
B. A. K., 19tM); Matthews in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. IIi>t., vr. 1902; Mooney in 
19th Rep. B. A. K, lUOO. (.\. r. f. ) 

Fax. A former Chumashan village near 
Purf^ima miasion, 8anta Barlmra eo., 
Cal.— Tavlor in Cal. Farmer, Oct. 18, 
1861. 

Feasts. Amon]^ all tribea there were 
feagte, ranging in imiM)rtance from that of 
the little c}uld toitfj pla\ mate up to those 
which were a part of the great sacred 
ceremonies. These so-called feasts were 
never I'hiVvonitc and wt-rc r^iinplv served, 
each portion being ladled from the kettle 
hy the hostess, or bv one appointed for 
the ta^k. 

Feasts were held at stated times. On 
the y. Pacific coast the <x)ming of the 

salmon was celebrated in a fcaNt of thanks- 
giving by all the tribes able 1<> m ure 
the fiph from inlets or rivei>. 1' arther h. 
the ripening of acorns an<l ntiior fruits 
was similarly oljservtxl. Thr maturing of 
the maize was the occa.-i< >u f( ir t ribal fes- 
tivities; at that time th<' ("n » ks lu-ld 
their S-days' <*eremony knuwn as the 

Bn/tk (q. V.'. when the lu-W COm WSS 
eaten, the new tin- kindlfil, now <rannents 
worn, and all pa."*t eniniiiiM ior;_'i\ » ri. In 
Noveinl)er, when the Kskinio had gatli- 
ered their w inter store, they held a feast, 
at which time gifts were exchangt^l; 
by this a temjKtrary relationship was 
formed lH'tw(\en the giver and taker, 
which tended to g(X)d feeling and fellow- 
ship. During the full moon of D»'cem- 
her the Eskimo held a feast to which 
the bladders of animals killed during the 
year were broUL'bt. These wrtf "sup- 
{)Ose<l to contain the innatt, or shatles of 
the animals." On the sixth and last day 
the M:i<M<T? were taken niit to a Imlf 
made in the ice, and thru.'^t into the water 
under the ice. They *'were supposed 
to swim far out to sea and then enter 



the Ixxlies of unborn animals of their 
kind, thus becoming reincarnated and 
renilering game more plentiful ' ' ( Nels<Mi ) . 
Among the Iroquois a feast was held to 
keep the medicine alive. Religioim cere- 
monics to insure fruilfulness took place 
at the planting of the niaiise, at which 
time a least was held. 

Feast.'i were eivcn <>n (he i-onijiL'tion of 
a houiie, at a marria^ge, and when a child 
was named. Feasts in honor of the dcsd 
were widely observerl. The time which 
must elai>8e after a (U'ath iH'iore tlie lea.-it 
could be given varied among the tril>e8. 
Among some nf the Plains Indians it nc- 
curre<l after 4 (lays, with the Irocpioisatter 
10 days, anil wit h other tril>esaft<»r nearly 
a year. The J^lskimo lield tlieir memo- 
rial tea.««t late in Novemlier. The iiear 
relatives were the lioets, and the dead 
were supp«vst«<l to be present beneath the 
h<x»r ol" the dwelling where they enjoyt-d 
the festivities in their honor, partaking 
of tlic fot^ and water cast there for tiiem, 
and receiving the clothing put as a gilt 
uiK)n their namesakes. At the feast for 
the dead held by the triln's on the x. 
Pacific coast, the spirits of the departefi 
were also suppo8e<i to be i)resent, but the 
portions of fwxl intended for theiu were 
pa»*ed through the fire and reached them 
in lliis manner. The Huron held their 
ceremonial feast in the fali, when all who 
had died during the year werediai n t w red 
by tlieir kindre<^l, tiie flesh stripped from 
the bones, and these wrapped in new 
robes and laid in the clan burial |)it. 
The feast wasiTii'f tribal importance and 
was accompanieil \sith religious rites. 

It was incumbent on an aspirant to 
tribal In.nortogive feasts to th»' chiefs, 
and one who desired initiation into a so- 
ciety must provide feasts for the Boeiety. 
Respect to ehiefs ami lea<)ing men was 
expresstni l)y a least. On such an oiva- 
sion the host and his family diil not eat 
with their guests: tliey prnvi<h (i the food 
and the dishes, but the head chief ap- 
pointed one of the guests to act as server. 
At all feasts the host was careful not to 
include in the food or the <lishes u.«e<l 
anything that would be tabu to any of 
his guests; a failure to observe this im- 
iwrtant p<»int would l»e eonsidere<l an 
insult. 

The meetings of secular societies 
among the Plains tribes, whether the 
meinlH*rshij> was of one or lK)th sexes, 
were always accompanied with a feast. 
There was no public invitation, but the 
herald of the sm-iety went to each hwlge 
and gave notice of the meeting. The 
food was provided by the fomily at 
wIiM-e I.hI;:^ (lie society met, or by cer* 
tain other duly ap|X)inted persons. The 
preparation for the feast varied in differ- 
ent societieB within the same tribe. Id 
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BO me instances the fo<Ml \\m brought 
ready cooker! to tVie \odne, in othere it 
w:ts preparr'I in tin- jiroence of tlic 
seiiibly. The people brought their own 
eating' veaeela, for at these reasta one had 
to (>ut all that wan Rervcd to him or take 
what wai<i left t*^ his home. 

In moat tribal ceremonies sacreil foa.«tfi 
rircnrrt'"!, for which Cfrlain ]irt'.-crilMil 
I'm 1.1 \\ a- iin'[tare<l ami jmriaki ii ot u itii 
s|MTial i< i( tiiony. FcjiMts of this kind 
iiiti ii t'lok plai'e at the clo*>e of :t ccrc- 
moriy, rarely at the bcgiiiiiinK, altiitiugh 
Hometimes tne^ marked a (Mirticnlar ata^ 
in the proceedings. Amonjf the Iroqnoi.i, 
and perhaps other trilies, the owner 
feai*ted his fetich (q. v.), and the cere- 
mony oi the calumet (q. v.)» according 
to eartv writers, wan always otnniludea 
with a fi'H8t, and wa;^ iisnally accompanied 
by au exchange of preiHiUta. 

Amoniy; the Omaha and rofrnates there 
wan a gatheriiiL' callod "the fire- place 
fejvst." A conipany of young men or of 
yoiinj? wonieii, never of lM)th se.xes», met 
togetlit r by invitation of one nf their 
numiier. When the company took their 
places around the tire, a space at tbew. 
was left, where a ln>\\ l and 8[m>ou were 
piacetl to represefit th»' iirt'sent*e of Wa- 
tcanda, the giver • if food. 

At every fea^t of any kind, on any 
oecaMtm where food wa.s to Iks eaten, a 
bit or email portion wa.s firwt lifte<l to tlie 
zenith, sometimes presented to the four 
csrdinal points, and then dropped upon 
th«- rartli at tlic cil>,'(' of the fire or into 
the lire. During this act, which was an 
offerinfr of thanks for the frift of food, 
ev( ■ V "Tie prcHcnt remained silent and 
wi<Kionlc.-«*. S»*e EtiifteHe, I'mtaxy, Fowl, 
Pntlntrh. 

Consult Dorsey and Votli in Field 
Columbian Mus. l*ul>l., Anthrop. tier., ni, 
190D-Oa; Fewkes in 15th, 16th, ami llHh 
Ren. B. A. K., 1807-1900; Fletcher in 
Pnnl. Pcalxxly Miustium; Gatschet, Creek 
Mi^r, Lt-u., I, 177, 1H84; Jloffman in 7th 
and 14th Kep.'>. B. A. K., 1891, lS9<i; Jenks 
in 19tli l^^p. B. A. E., 1900; Jesuit Rela- 
tions, ThMaiteH e«l., i-l.xxiii, 189<>-iy01; 
Matthews in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., 
VI, 11H)2; Mindeleff in 17th Bep. B. A. E., 
1898; Melaonin 18th Rep. B. A. K., 357, 
1899. (A. c. F.) 

TtadMnrarlr. The feathers of birds en> 
tere<l laiKBly into the indnstrief;, decora- 
tions, war, and wort^lpp of the Indians. 
All common 8[tecie8 lent their plumage 
on (M'caginii. iiut there were pome that 
were e}«jH'< ially sought: in the Arctic re- 
gions, water 6irds during their annual 
migrations; tlie eapic everywhere; wiKl 
turkeys in their habitat; ra\i hh and Hick- 
ern on the n. Pacitic coafjf; woodpecken?, 
roead<*w larks, cre?<ted quail, mallanl 
duclLB, jays, blackbirds, and orioles in 



California; and in the I*neblo region, 
eagles, hawkH, turkeyi^, and parrots e»j)e- 
cialiy. The ]irominent species in every 
area were used. 

Not willing to depend on the fortunes 
of the liunt, the Purbln and Vii%;ini;i In- 
dians held eagles and lurkevii in ca()tiv ity 
until snch time a.s their feat hern were 
' inted. Property right in eaglei^of cer- 
tain localities were recognized by the 
Pueblos. In the Arctic regions parkas 
were made of t'ird skinn sewed together, 
the feathers forming an i xcellent barrier 
against the cold. To the j?outhward the 
skins of young waterfowl, while covered 
with down, were 8ewe<l together for robes. 
The historic triljen of the E. cut bird skins 
into stripe and wove them into blankets in 
the same way that the western tribes 
us«.'d rabbit skins. In the turkey rubes 
de«crilM'«i by Capt. John Smith and other 
earl y < x i > 1 orers tne pretty feathersof these 
binlfj \\ er*'tied in knotsto fonu a network, 
out ot which l>eautiful jmtterued cloaks 
were wrought. Fans and other acces- 
sories of <lre«j? wen* made of wings or 
feathe«-s by the iruquuis arui other tribeu. 
The u.seH of feathers in dec<>ration were 
numlx*rle88. The Western E!«kimo fsewed 
little sprays of down into the seams of 
garments and l)ai,'s made of inteHliual 
membranes, and the California Indians 
tlei-orateil their exquisite basketry in the 
same manner. The quills of small binis, 
split and dyed, were used for beautiful 
embroidery and basketry in the same 
way aH |>oriu|>ine «|uills. Fur giving 
directness to the llight of arrows, feathers 
were asually split so that the halves oould 

be tied or glued to the shaftment in twos 
or threes. Anumg the Kskimo and some 
of the southwestern Indians the feathers 
Were laid on flat, Aniung California 
trilx's l>ird scalps were umi as money, 
t)eing both a standard of ^'alue and a m*e- 
ilium of excliangtv The must striking 
uses of feathera were ill conneclitiii with 
social customs and in syndxili.sm. The 
masks antl the bodies of performers in 
(vrtunonies of the N. Pacific coast were 
copiously a<lorned w ith down. Feathers 
worn by the Plains tribes in the hair in^ 
d}cate<1 rank by their kind and numiier, 
or by the inaniuT (jf mountini: "p notch- 
ing. The decoration of the stem of the 
calumet (q. v. ) was of feathers, tfie eol- 
OT"!^ of wbieli de]K'nde<l on the ]-nrj'0<e for 
which the calumet was offereti. Wliole 
feathers of eagles were ni;ule into war* 
bonnets, plumes, and long trail- for 
d«m\s atMl solemnities. In the Pueblo 
region feathers playe<l an important rftle 
in symbolism and worshiji — prayer- 
sticks, wands, altar diH'fjnitir'ns, and as- 
pergills were made of tbem. I'he downy 
featfierwas to the mind oi the Indian a 
kind of bridge l»etween the spirit world 
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and ours Creation and other myths 
eprini;; out of feathers. 

Feather technic in its highest develop- 
ment iK'longH to {50Uth America, ('entral 
Atiieriea, and Polynesia, but there is con- 
tinuity in the processes* from the x. part of 
America fkiuthwartl. See. I rfonj Art, 
('lothiiuj, Colorsifmholittm, Kagle, Exrhanijc, 
Horfe, fhnnment, QuiUivork, M'mvimj. 

Consult Bancn>ft, Native Races, i-v, 
1874-75; Boas in tith Hi },. B. A. V.., 1H88; 
Dixon in Bull. Am. Mua. Nat. Hist, xrii, 
pt. H, 1905; Goddarfl in PoW. ITniv, Cal., 
Am. Anh.col. and Kthiid., i, nM)3; 
Holmea (1) in (itU Rep. B.A.E., 1H88, 
(2) in 13th Rep.B.A. 1896; Mallery 
in lOth Rep. R. A. E., 189^; Masfm (1) in 
Rep. Nat Mus. 1902, 1904, (2) in Smith- 
flon. Rep. 1886, 1889; Illunloch in 9th 
Rep.B.A.E., 1892; Nels.»n in isth Hop. 
B. A. K., 1899; Turner in llth Rep, B. 
A K., 1894f Winship in 14th Rep.B.A. 
E.. isor>. (o.T. M.) 

Featarei. iSee AiuUomy, 

Vajla. A prehistoric pueblo of the 
Tewa at thf site of the f»ri>ent town of 
Ahitiuiu, m\ the Rio Chania, Rio Arriba 
CO., N. Mex. 

^••jitt.— Bandelicr ia Arch. Inst. Papers, tv. M, 

vm. VHr*-— iMd-.^ 

Fermentation. Insfaiu-t-s are feu atuon>r 
the North American tribes oi the employ- 
ment of fermentation for a delinite pnr* 
p<ife. The phennmenu df the "tiirn- 
mg" or souring ot tij«>ketl vegetal fo<Kl or 
of ripe fruit must frequently have been 
ol>served, but the isolation of a juire cul- 
ture, the starting an<l control of its action 
to famish a desired product or result, was 
pra<'tically unknown. The rare examples 
of primitive American brewing and veast 
making, however, are instructive as Clear- 
ing on the development of the knowledge 
of the process of fermentation. Some 
(';ilif. ii iiian trilM•^; prepare manzanitaciiltT 
bv mashing the berries of the ArclinUo- 
pltflog tnanzanUa^ collectinir the juice 
and allowing it to fernictit fr-.rn iiattiral 
causes — by uieunn of minute organisms, 
such as yeast and Inicteria, which are con- 
stantly pr(«(nit ill human purroimdings 
and for whicii tiie juice of ripened fruit 
presents a proper medium. This, how- 
ever, w!iM perhapp not knovvini'ly used as 
a fernieriUtl i.lrink or intoxiratii. in al>o- 
riginal times. A step in advance of this 
is observed in the prepanition of tiswin 
by the Apache <>f Arizona; corn is sMvake*!, 
sprouted, dried, and ground, and this is 
mixed m water and kept in a warm place 
to ferment. prodnHnjpaltind of beer. The 
ferriH iitiiiu' a"_''-iil is natural, an in the ca.'^e 
of the uuuiiuinita cider, but the production 
of malt as a culture for the yeast germs 
seems to indicate that tiswin is ni>t an 
Apache invention. The Apache also fer- 
ment pine l«rk by aprocessmore primitive 



than thatenij»k»yed in the manufacture of 
tiswin. In the crude I* rinentations de» 
st rilH'd. th»' TiKliaiis have leani»'<l to put 
their brew in a jar long used lur the pur- 
pose, and thus retaining in its pores the 
organi-sms causing fermentation. What 
ani)ear8 to lie an approach tt* the < I is<u\ »ry 
of Wer is found intnesourcorn jrruel made 
bytheCherokeeandothersouthern tril)es, 
and by the Huron and other triltesof the 
N. This is a thin gruel of corn meal and 
water allowed to sour. It was a popular 
food, and there is no evidence that it had 
an int'ixiratinp cffet't. Among the I*ne- 
blos is found the highest advance in the 
]>roceBS of fermentation — ^tbe pre{iaratioii 
and preservation of yea.-rt for bread mak- 
ing. This is roatle by retaining com 
meal in the mouth for several hours, 
when the magma is ejecte<l into the foo<l 
mam designed to be fermented. By this 
meth(Ml thestarchof thecom meal is acted 
on by the ptyalin of the saliva, rendering 
it a culture metlium for the yeast which, 
once "set," continue its action in- 
definitely. The Zufli have discovered 
that by means of naltand lime this saliva 
veast may be pres^erved for future use. 
^iva yeast was known to most beer- 
drinking agricultural tribes of the Old 
World; in America it i.~ known to various 
tribes of s. Mexico and of Central and 
South America, but so for as known the 
T*)ieh1os and nciehhorinu tribe.'< are the 
only ones in northern America acquainted 
with its use. See fbod. 

Consult Cushing. Zurti Hreadstuff, The 
Millstone, ix, x, Indianapolis, 1884-^; 
Goddard in Univ. of Cal. Pnbl., Am. 
Archa<»l. an<l Kthnol., i, 1903: Ilnllirka, 
Tesvino among the White River Apaches, 
Am. Anthrop., vi, 190, 1904. (w. h.) 

Fesere. .\ i>reln'8toric pueblo of the 
Tewa on a mesa w. or s. of the Rio 
Chama, near AbiquiUt Rio Arriba oo., N. 
Mex. 

7e-M-re — Rnndelier In Arrh. Inst. I'aperx, iv. rs. 

Fetish i^rurtus^'iiese: /V//(-;o, "a charm', 
'sorcery', 'enclmntment * (whence the 
English/i' ; adjertiv e, ' made by art 
'artiticial', 'skihully contrived'; Latin 
factitioug, 'made by art', ' artful by inat:i('). 
Among the Anierir;in Indians an object, 
large oi small, natural or artiticial, re- 
garded as posses^ii)*^ consciousnees, voli- 
tion and immortal life, and especially 
on uffd ( q. V. ), or magic power, the ess«?n- 
tial characteristic, whicli enables the ob- 
ject to accomplish, in addition to those 
that are usnal, abnormal results in a 
mysterious inaiiiicr .\jiparently in any 
specific case the distinctive function and 
sphere of action of the fetish depends 
InrL'fly on the nature of the object which 
is supposetl to contain it. It is the im- 
agined possession of this potent myateri- 
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0118 power that i*auses an object to W 
reganletl as in<ligpensable to the welfare 
of its Dossessor. 

In the belief of the Indiana, all thinjrs 
are animate and incarnate — men, beast.", 
lands, waters, rocks, ^>lants, trees, stars, 
winds, clouds, and nijrht — and all pos- 
sess volition and immortal life; yet many 
of these are held in perpetual Ixmdape by 
weird spells of some niij?hty enchantment. 
So, although lakes and sens may writhe 
in billows, they can not traverse the 
earth, while brooks and rivers may run 
and Ixiund over the land, yet even they 
may be held by the potent magic power 
of the potl of winter. Mountains and 
hills may throb and quake with pain and 
grief, l)Ut they can not travel over the 
earth because they are held in thraldom 
by the powerful spell of some potent en- 
chanter. Thus it is that rocks, trees, 
roots, 'stocks and stones', liones, the 
limbs and parts of the iKxiy, and tlie vari- 
ous iMxlies of nature are verily the living 
toudis of diverse l)eing8 and Sfurits. Of 
such is the kingdom of the fetish, for even 
the least of these may be chosen. More- 
over, a fetish is an object which may also 
represent a vision, a dream, a thought, 
or an action. 

The following extract from Cushing's 
Zuni Fetiches (2d Rep. B. A. E., 1883) 
will show the reputed connection l)etween 
the object and its quickener, between the 
object and the thing it represents. In 
speaking of the Two Sun Children, Cush- 
ing says: ** Now that the surface of the 
earth was harriened, even the animals of 
prey, |>owerful and like the fathers (gods) 
themselves, would h»\'e devourert the 
children of nten; and the Two thought it 
v.as not well that they should all l>e per- 
mittetl to live, 'for,' said they, 'alike will 
the children of men and the children of 
the animals of prey multiply themselves. 
The animals of prey are provided with 
talons and teeth; men are but poor, the 
finisheil beings of earth, therefore the 
weaker.' 

" Whenever they came across the path- 
way of one of the.«e animals, were he a 
great mountain lion or but a mere mole, 
the^' struck him with the fire of lightning 
which they carrie<l in their magic shiel<l. 
Thlu/ and instantly he was shriveled and 
bume^l into stone. 

"Then said they to the animals that 
they had change<l into stone: 'That ye 
may not l>e evil unto nien, but that ye 
may be a great goo<l unto them, have we 
change<l you into rock everlasting. By 
the magic bn'ath of prey, by the heart 
that shall en«lure forever within yon, 
shall ye be made to serve instead of to 
devf>ur mankind." 

"Thus was the surface of the earth 
hanlene<l and scorched and many <»f all 



kinds of beings changeil to stone. Thus, 
too, it happened that we find, here and 
there throughout the world, their forms, 
sometimes large like the In'ings them- 
selves, sometimes shriveled and distort e<l. 
And we often see among the roi'ks the 
forms of many Injings that live no longer, 
which shows us that all was different in 
the 'days of the new.' 

"Of these petrifactions, which are of 
course mere concretions or strangely 
eroded rock fonns, the ZuHi say, 'Whom- 
soever of us may Ik) met with the light of 
such great goo<l fortune may gt e (discover, 
find) them and should treasure them for 
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the sake of the sacred (magic) power 
which was given them in the days of the 
new.' " Such is the Zufli philoeopliy of 
the fetish. 

A fetish is acfjuired by a person, a fam- 
ily, or a people for the purpose of pro- 
moting welfare. In return, tlie fetish re- 
quires from its owner worship in the form 
of prayer, siicririce, feasts, and protection, 
an«l from its votaries it re<»eives ill or 
goixl treatment in acconlance with the 
character of its Injhavior toward them. 
Some fetishes are regarde<l as more erti- 
cacious than (jthers. The fetish which 
loses its repute as a promoter of welfare 
gradually l>e<'omes useU^s and may de- 
generate into a sacre<l object — a charm, 
an annilet, or a tiilisman — and finally into 
a mere ornament. Then other fetishes 
are acquire*!, to Ije subjecte<l to the same 
severe test of efliciency in promoting the 
well-l»eing of their possessors. 

The fetish is clearly segregate*! from 
the group of beings called tutelars, or 
guardian spirits, since it may l>e iKiught 
or sold. loane«l or inherite<!, while, so 
far as known, the tutelar is never sol«l, 
loaned, or, with the InKjUois, inherited. 
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Awoug tlie ^^antee and the MiLskhogean 
and Iroqnoian tribes the personal tutelar, 
haviiiL' a <liffcr(>nt oriirin. i- '-^iTupiiloriRly 
(U!H;riiiiinatc(l from all tli<>t>e objects and 
bein^^H which may 1)6 called fetiahea. The 
tutelar has a i>urtirulur naino aa a rlas8 
of beiug». liev. John ICa^tman says that 
this is trae of the 8«ntee, and it in jtrob* 
ably true of many ntluT f-il'« H. Suuie 
ft tisheM are inherited iroiii kindred, while 
othen4 are bought from neighboring 
tribes' at a irreat price, thus const it lit ini? 
a valuable arti»-le of intertribal cunnnerce. 
it ill ak*o acquired by choice for tnnlti- 
farioas reasons. 

A person may have one or many 
fetishet?. The name fetish is also applied 
to most of the articles found in the medi- 
cine sack of the ehaman, the pindikomm 
of thi' Chippewa. Tht-se arc commonly 
otter, snake, owl, bird, and other akina; 
rootn, bark, and herrlea of many kinds; 

Ixitciit pnwdtTH, and a lietcro^'cncous col- 
ection of other things employed by the 
shaman. 

A fetish is not a product of a definite 
phasse of religiouB activity, nnich less is it 
the particular prerc^tive of any plane of 
human culture; for along with the adora- 
tion of the fetisl) goes the worship of the 

sun, moon, earth, 
\ divers, 
I M^v- , x ify water, uuHuitains, 

and stonns ai< the 
<'!nbfKliment oi a.« 
many uersonali 
«m«kt FtTitH or WOOD; wisTCRM ties. It is there- 
E«K<«o <M -ootMi f,„.p erroneous to 

assign the ieiish to the artificial stage of 
religion sometimes called hecastotheism. 
The fetish must l>e(.»refully dij$tiuguisbe<l 
from the tutelar of everv i)ergon. Among 
the Inxjuois these are known by distinct 
names, indicative of their functions: oc/u- 
na*f^'*'da' for fetish, and oiaTOf* for the 
tutelar. 

Mooney says, in desi-ribiug the fetish, 
that it may be *'a bone, a feather, acarved 
or |>ainte<l stick, a stone arrowhead, a cu- 
rious fossil or concretion, a tuft of hair, a 
necklace of red berries, the etulfed skin 

<ifa1i/.!i nl, tlieilried 
hand of an enemy, ^n^'^rTr- 
a small hag of 
jiounderl charcoal 
mixed with liuman 
blood— anything, 
in fact, which the 
owner's me«iicine 
dream or imagination might suggest, no 
matter how niicnnth or unae^vtMntable, 
provide<l it in* easily |H)rtal)le and attach* 
able. Thefetish mignt be the inspiration 
of a <lreatn or the i:iff 'tf a Tne<licine-man, 
or even airopliv taken t runi aslain enemy, 
orabird,animid, or reptile: but, however 
insignificaat in itself, it had always, in 





ZkAk. (cimnim) 
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'ril)es have nu- 



the owner's mind at least, some svmlx)Uc 
connection with occult power, ft might 
l)e fasten«'d to the scalp-hxrk as a })end- 
ant, attached to some mrt of the ureas, 
hang from the bridle nit, concealed be- 
tween tlie (TiverH of a shield, or gnanled 
in a S[)ecial reix)sitory in tlie dwelling. 
Mothers sometimes tied the fetish to the 
child's cra<lle. 

"A fetish note*! among the .Sioux isde- 
seribeil as the imageof a little man, which 
was inclosetl in a cylindrical wooden 
case and enveloi>e<l insacred swan'sdown 
(Riggs). A hunting and divining fetish 
among the Cherokee 
consistetl of a trans- 
parent crystal, which 
its owner kept wrap- 
\ied up in buckskin m 
a sacred cave an 1 h - 
casionaliy fed by rub- 
bing over it the blood 

(if a lU'cr. The Tiu f> 
meroua war and bunting fetiabes of 
stone, small fignrines cot to resemble 

various prtnlatory animals, with eyt s of 
inlaid turquoitte and one or more arrow- 
heads bound at the back or side, and 

smeared witli fre<]nent oblations of blooti 
from the slain giuue. The protective 
amulet sometimes took the form of a 
small figurine of a bird or other aninial 
swift in flight, as the hawk; silent in 
movement, as the pwl; or expert in do«lg- 
intr, as the drag'ontly. In all tril)es the 
nature and luyNtvrious origin of the JHjr- 
sonal fetish or * medicine* were thesecret 
of the itidividnal owner or of the maker, 
who, 'dti a rule, revealed it only to one 
formally clutfHfu as heir to the mystic pos- 
session and pledged in turn to the same 
secrecy." 

Consult Bourke in Oth Rep. B. A. E., 
1892; Clark, Indian Sign Language, Mm-, 
Cnsbing, Znfii Fetishes, 2d Rep. B. A. E., 
is>i;"!; .bsuit Kelations, Thwaites ed., 
18U&-liMJl; Lafitau, Mwurs dee Sauva^KS 
Ameriquains, 1724; I^ximilian, Travels, 
Midler, Orig. and Growth of Re- 
ligion, 1879; Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A.E., 
1892; Nelson in 18th Rep,B. A. E., 1809; 
Biggs, Gospel Among the Dakotas, 1869. 

(j. K. u. H. ) 

Vstklaa. A Chnagmiut village on the 
N. arm of the Yukon delta, Alaska: {Kip. 
30 in 1880.— Petroff in lOtb Census, 
Alaska, 111, 1884. 

Fetntlic. A Uankutchin village of 106 
people on up|^r Yukon r., Alaska, near 
the mouth of Forty-mile cr.— Petroff, 10th 
Cen.«ufi. Al.iska, map, 18S4. 
David * people.— J'ctmff. Hep. on Alftska. 62. 
frt««til«.— IVtniff. 10th CensUN, Alaska, 1.'. 

Few that Lived (The) . A former Yank* 
tonai band under cliief Two Bears. — 
CidlH-rtBon in Smithson. Bep. I860, 141, 
1851. 
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Fife. Am I ppfr Croek chief, calU'd 
JaineM or .liin I'ife, who flourisheil in tlie 
eiirly years of the 19th ci'Mtury, and whose 
importance aro* chiefly from the aid he 
reri<lere<l (ien. Jackson in the latter's ti>;ht 
with the Creeks, Jan. 22, 1814, on Talla- 
Iioosfa r. near the month of Emuckfan cr., 
Ah». In tliislMittle, Fife, who had joined 
Jackson with 200 warriorH at Talladejra, 
not only wavtHl Coffee's division from <le- 
feat when hard prestHHl hy fearful (nlds, 
hut turned the tide of l)attle in favor of 
Jackson's army. "But for the prompt- 
iu*ss of Fife and his warriors," ^'avs l>nike 
(Ind, Chiefs, KM, lH;i2), 'Moubtless the 
Americans must have retreated." IIi* 
sinned the treaty of Indian Spring's, 
(ia.. Felt. 12, lS2o, only as represt^ntin>i 
Talladega, an«l is not includiMl amon^ 
"the chiefs and headmen of the Creek 
nation" who signed the supplementary 
treaty. (c. T. ) ' 

Fife's Yillage. A fonner Un|)er Creek 
village .situated a few miles k. of Talladega, 
Ala.— Koyee in ISth Kep. B. A. E., pi. 
cviii. 

Fightingtown (mistranslation of ]ynli1i/- 
«hm/j«/«'»/J, 'place of the plant waliis'- 
uniM'sti', i. e., 'frog lights with it' ). A 
former Cherokee settleutent on Fiijhting- 
t*)wn cr., near Morganton, Fannin co., 
iiA. — Mooney in llrth Kej». H, A. E., 545, 
1900. 

Finhaloi {Fm-'hi'ilni, 'high log'). A 
former Lower Creek t<»wn, prohahly in 
Georgia, with 187 heads of families in 
18.*i2. A swamp l)earinir the name Fin- 
holoway is in Wayne co., Ga., U'tween 
lower A ltamaha and Sat ilia rs. ( a. «. (}. ) 
Fin-"h£lui.— <JiUMliet. ("retk, Mljrr. Lck-. I. VM, 
IHM. Hicb Loj.— Schouk-raft, Ind. Tribf!«. iv,57». 

Finhioven {Fiu-hi-l'nen}. A chief of the 
Kadohadacho in 1771. He guided the 
Wichita from upper Ked r. to Natchito- 
ches, La., and witnessed the treaty made 
lH»tween the latter trilx? and the Spanish 
governors of lA>uisiana an«l Texas, Oct. 
Sf7, 1771. He is referred to in the man- 
uscript record of this event as "gran ca.s- 
i(jue" of the Kadohadacho. ( n. k. u. ) 

Fire Lodge. One of the fonner Dakota 
Imnds helow L. Traverse, Minn. — Ind. 
Aff. Kep. 18.^9. 102, \m). 

•Fire-making. Two methiMls of making 
fire were in use among the .American 
al>origineH at the time of the <liscovery. 
The lirst method, by Hint-and-pyrites (the 
pn.»genitor of tlint-an«l-steel), was prac- 
ti.'»ed by the Eskimo an«l by the nortliern 
Athapasi'an and .\lgon<|uian tribes rang- 
ing across the continent from Stikine r. 
in Alaska to Newfoun«Uand and around 
the entire An-tic coiwt, and also through- 
out New England; as well as bv tlie tril)es 
of the s. Pacific c<^st. The inference ia 
that this method of lire-making at one 
time wa« guueral in thi;i urea, but the ub- 



servatirms on which it.s di.«;tribution is 
baseil are from widely separated Ux-alities 
in which it is invariably used in connec;- 
tion with lire-making l>y w<K>d friction. 
It apiiears jyrolmble that flint-and-pyrites, 
in view of its distribution in northern 
Eurojje, Wjus introduciMl into America 
through Scandinavian conta<*t. or is ac- 
cultural either from Eumpeor Asia. The 
tlint-an«l-steel is clearly an intriMluction 
of recent times. 

The second method, by recipro<'ating 
motion of wo«xl on wo<kI and igniting the 
groun<l-off jiarticles through heat gener- 
ati'd by fricti<in, was widespread in 
America, where it was the nKM^t value«i 
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as well as the most effwtual process 
known to the aborigines. The apparatus, 
in its simpU*st form, consists of a slender 
ro<l or drill and a h)wer piece or hearth, 
near the border of which the «lrill is 
worke<l by twisting 1>etween the |»iilm8, 
cutting a socket. F r<jm the so<'ket a nar- 
row canal is cut in the wigeof the hearlh, 
the function of which is to (*ollect the 
lK>wdere<l wo<k1 ground off by the fri«'tion 
of the drill, as within this wood meal the 
heat rises totheignition point. This is the 
simplest and most wi<lely diffti.N'd ty|>e of 
lire-K'enerating apparatus known to unciv- 
ilized man. Among the Eskimo and some 
other trilH's the simple two-piece lire drill 
became a luuchiuu by the u^e uf a hand 
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or mouth rt^t containing a Bton<', bime, 
or wood Bocket for the upper end oi the 
drill, and a cord with two handler or 
etrint; on a Ik)w for revolving the drill. 
By the^e inventions uniform auA rapi«l 
nit>ti<»n and great pntJinure Wi-rv effei-tetl, 
rendering it jKiesibie to make fire with in- 
ferior wood. The four-part driUcom»i8te<l 
of two kind:*: (a) The cord drill, which 
retjuires the cooperation of two pt-rsons 
in itB working, and (6) the bow drill, 
which enables one person to make fire or 
to drill boru'iintl ivory. TIu' (Hstributioii 
of tlieae varieties, wiiicli are confiued to 
the Eskimo and their ne!frhbor», follows 
no regular onler; they may he ui^cA to- 
gether in the same triln', or one (»r the 
other may be ui^ed alone, although the 
pref!uniption h that the cord lirill is the 
older. The lieartli alone euil»o*Ue.s two 
intereetang modifications which reflect 
the environment. In one the ( anal leads 
down to a step or pmjectioi: from tlie s?ide 
of the hearth, ami in the other the drill- 
Intr iH done on a longitudinal slot in the 
nd Idle of the Inearth, the object in Ix^th 
viB's being to prevent the fire from fall- 
ing into the snow. These features also 
seem to have an Indiscriminate distribu- 
tion in the area iiu'iitiniied. 

The putup drill has been employed for 
fire-making only among the Onondaga of 
Canada, who xmnl it in making 8iicre<l 
lire lor the White-<log feaf«t; but the 
pump drill la of little practical use in fire- 
making. From the Onondaga alj»o there 
is* an example of the tire plow like timt 
of the Pol3meeianH, in which a i^tick its 
held at an angle l>«'fw(»en the hands and 
rubV>eii back ami turth along a plane sur- 
face, cutting a groove in which the wood 
meal pnxluced by friction igitne.M. The 
ap{)earance of thet^^ diverge methods in 
one tril>e, in an area where the simple 
drill was commou, leads to the assumi>- 
tion that they are of recent intrtMluction. 
There i^ nn other e\ ideiice that 11 < lire 
plow ever existed iu the western hemi- 
sphere. 

The wiM ■<! selected f^r thr- fire 'Irill 
varie«l in different localities, the proper 
kinds and (pialities being a matter of ae- 
quire<l knowledire. Tliu^ f!ie weathered 
rooth of thecotton\N<H«l were use«l by the 
Pueblos; the stems of the yucca by the 
AjKi* the root of the willow bv the 
Ilupa and Kiamath; ee«lar by the 2^, W. 
coa'^t tril»es; elm, maple, and buttonwood 
by theeasteni Indians. In come insbinci^s 
sand was place 1 in the tire cavity to in- 
crea-e ln> ti<in; often two men twirled the 
drill alternately for the purpo^ of saving 
labor or when the wood was intnu hdile! 

\ similar discrimination is observed in 
the cele<-tion of tinder. The J:>kimo 
prized willow catkins; the Indiana of the 
N. W. coast used frayed cedar bark i other 



tribes used fongi, softened bark, grass, or 
other ienitible material. Touchw«xxl or 
lumk lor preserving fire was obtained 
from decayed trees, or some form of slow 
mateh wm prepare<l from bark. From 
the striking of a jspark to the well-started 
campfire considerable skill and fore- 
thought were reouired. The glowing 
coal from the fire arill was usual!}' made 
to fall into a small heap of easily ignitible 
material, where it was.encouraged by tanr 
ing or blowing tmtil actual flame waspro- 
duceil; or the spark with the small kind- 
ling was gathered in a bunch of grass or 
a strip or bark and swimg in the air. 

Fire-niakin^r fonne<l an important fea- 
ture oi a numl)er ot ceremonies. New 
lire was made in theGreen-corn ceremony 
of the Creeks (see Jitisk), the White-dog 
ti^t of the Iroquois, the New-fire and 
Yayaceremonieeof the Hopi, and among 
many otlier trilntj in widely separatea 
lociilities. There are also many legends 
and myths grouped about the ']>rimitive 
method of obtaining tire at will. The 
Cherokee and other southern tribes l>e- 
lieve<l that a |»eri)etual tire bumeil l>e- 
neath some of the mounds in their ooun- 
trr, and the Natches buiH their monndte 
witii a view, it is said, of maintxiininga 
perpetual fire. On tlie introduction of 
fiint^md'Steel and matches the art of fire> 
making by the old methods speedily fell 
into disa-^e among most tribes and was 
perpetuate<l only for procuring the new 
fire demanded by religious rit^ See 
l>rUU and DrilliiKj, Illuminalion. 

Consult Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., XVII, pt. 3, 190o; Hough in Rep. 
Nat. Mus., 1888 and 1890. (w. ii.) 

First Christian Party. A division of the 
Oneida at the iH«rio«l of the removal to 
Oreen Iwv, Wis., and afterwanl.— Wash- 
ington treaty (1828) in U. 8. Ind. Treat, 
621. 1873. 

nih-eating Creek. A Seminole settle- 
ment w ith inhabitanta in 1880, sitnate<l 
5 m. from the mouth of a creek that 
empties into L. Okeechobee, Manatee CO., 
Fla.— MacGaaley in 5th Rep. fi. A. £.» 
478, 1887. 

Ildi-s«Bers. Bee Enpidtemo. 

Fithhooki. Starting from the Fimple 
device of attaching the bait to the end of 
a line, the pnign s^ive order of fishhooM 
us+'d l>y the Indians seems to be a.« fol- 
lows: ( 'I ) The gorge hi K)k, a spike of bone 
'T \\oo<l, shariH-iuNl at b<jth ends and 
fa.'^tened at its miildle to a lino, a device 
used also for catching birds; (h) a spike 
set obliijuely in the end of a pliant shaft; 

(e) the idaiu hook; {<J) the barbed hook; 

( f ) the l»arbed hook combine*! withsinker 
ami lure. Tlii.s series does not exactly 
represent stages in invention; the evolu- 
tion mav have hwn effected by the habits 
of the different species of flsh and their 
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iucroafing wariness. The material used 
for liookH by the Inclians was wocxl, bone, 
ehell, Htone, and c"«pj)er. The >Iohave 
onij>loye<l tlie recurved spines of certain 
ej^eciesof catlus, wliirh are natural ho<^kg. 

Data on t he arc'lie- 
olojrv of the fish- 
hook have been 
lathered from the 
Ohio mounds and 
the shell-heaps of 
Santa liarbara, Cal. , 
unbarl>ed hooks of 
bone ha\nng been 
fdund on a numlwr 
of Ohio sites and 
>»orfje hooks atSanta 
liarliara. The fish- 
hook of recen 1 1 i mes 
may Ije best studied 
amon^ the n. Pa- 
cifif triljes and the 
Eskimo of Alaska. The Makah of Wash- 
ington have a mo<lified form of the gorjte 
hook, consisting of a shar|>ened spine of 
bone attached with a pine-root la^h to a 
whalelx>ne. British Columbian and s. 
Alaskan tril^ee used either 
a simple hook of bent 
wood havinga barb lashe<I 
to a point, <)racompt>und 
ho(ik consistingof ashunk 
of wooil, a splint of pine- 
root lashe<l at an angle of 
45° to its lower end, and 
a simple or l)arl)ed spike 
of bone, wo^xi, iron, or 
copper lashed or set on 
theouterend of the splint. 
Eskimo hooks consisted 
frequently of a shank of 
bone witn a curA'e<l, sharpene<l spike of 
metal set in the lower end, or several 
snikes were set in, forming a gig. Usu- 
ally, however, the Eskimo hcM)k had the 
upper half of its shank made<»f stone and 
the lower half of ivory, in 
which the unljarl)e«l cur\e<l 
spike of metal was 
set, the parts being 
fastened together 
by lashings of split 
quill, A leader of 
<|uill was attachel 
to the h<x)k ainl a 
bait of crab carapace 
was hung alxjve the 
spike. This is the 
most complex hook 
known in alxiriginal 
America. 

Lines and iniles 
varie<l like the nook 
with the customs of the fishermen, the 
habits of the fish, and the enviroiiinent. 
The Eskimo use<l lines of knotte<l leJigths 
of whalebone quill, hair, or sinew; the x. 
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Pacific tribes, lines of twiste<i bark, ynne 
root, and kelp; and other tribt^ lines 
of twisted fil>er. Short poles or none 
were use<l by the F-skimo and x. Pacific 
tril)es. In other regions it is proViable 
that long ix)les of cane or saplings were 
u.««e<l. In some regions, aa on the X. 
W. coa.st, a trawl, consisting of a series of 
hooks attachetl by leaders to a line, was 
iisetl for taking certain species of fish. 
The Ilaida, acconling to Swanton, made 
a snap luxik, consisting of a hnop of wo<m1, 
the ends of which were held a|jart by a 
wo(xlen peg. This i^eg was displace*! by 
the fish on taking the Imit, and the ends 
of the hfx>p snap|teil together, holding 
the fish the jaw. (See Fitthiug.) 

Consult Boas in 6th Kep. B. A. fc., 1888; 
Goddard in Tniv. Cal. Publ., Am. 
Archjpol. and Ethnol., i, 1903; Hoffman 
in 14th Rep. B. A. E. pt 2, 1896; Holmes 
in 2d Rep. B. A. E., 1883; Mills (1) in 
Ohio Arclucol. and Hist. Quar., i.x, no. 4, 
HK)1, (2) ibid., .w, no. 1, 1906; Mix>re(l) 
in Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila.. xi, 18}W, 
(2) ibid., .xii, 1903, (3) ibid., xiii, 1905; 
Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; 
Nelsf.n in 18th Rep. B. A. E., pt 1, 1899; 
Niblack in Ren. Nat. Mus. 1888, 1890; 
Palmer in Am. Nat., xii, no. 6, 1878; Put- 
nam in Wheeler Sur\-. Rep., vii, 1879; Rau 
in Smithson. Cont., xxv, 1884; Teit in 
Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., ii, Anthrop. 
I, UKX); Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. E., 
1894. (w. H.) 

Fiihlng. At the first coming of the 
Europeans the waters of this continent 
were found teeming with foo<l fish, the 
great abundance of which <}uickly attract- 
e<i fleets of fishennen from all civilizal 
parts of the Old World. The list of spe- 
cies living in American waters utilize*! by 
the Indians would fill a volume. The 
abimdance or scarcity of this f<xx! on the 
Atlantic coast varie<! with the sea-son. In 
spring the tiAi made their ap|H'arance in 
vast shoals in the spawning l>e4ls of the 
coa.«t and in the l>ay8 and rivers. Capt. 
John Smith relates, in his History of 
Virginia, early in the 17th century, that 
on one occasion fish were encountem! in 
such numl)ers in the Potomac as to im- 
jHMle landing from his boat. The annual 
spring run of herring alntve Washington 
is still almost great enough to warrant the 
assertion. Fish life varied with Imality 
and season. On the northern and east- 
ern coasts the fish di.»<ai>|K?ared to a great 
extent when the waters r>ecame cold at the 
approach of winter, an<! many northern 
fisnes went to more southerly waters. 
Among the Ix'tter known fo<M! produ<'ts 
furnished by the waters of the country 
mav l>e mentioned the whale, sea lion, 
.«eal, otter, swordfish, sturgeon, porixiise, 
cod, haddfx'k, halibut, |)ollock, saljiion, 
trout, herring, shad, i>erch, bas.>j, mack- 
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erel, flounder, plaii'o, turlxit, \\iiit< - 
liHh, catiish, suielt, pike, dogfish, aiid all 
varieties of fihelltiph. Bv mme tribes, as 
the Apjiclu', Nuvahn. jiikI Ziifii, fish were 
taba as food; but where lish was used at 
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all l)y the In«linn>J. i>ra('ti( :ill\ cvervtliiiivr 
eilil»le that came I'roiu Ihu water wa.-^ i-ini- 
sumed. The Halmon of the Pacilic coa.st 
are still found in enormous schooin, and 
in the canninc industry hundreds of jier- 
sons are employed. Loi>sti rH and crabs 

fwniiMhed no incon- 
siderahle Uhh\ .«u|)- 
|)Iy, wlule the vast 
deposits of shells 
alon^j all tidewater 
re^'iniis. as well H8 
many of the interior 
rivers, testify to the 
»ise made of shelltii<h 
by the aborigines; 
they not only sup- 
plied a large jiart of 
the daily food of the 
peo{>le but were dried 
{tum^^ I or time of need. 
Sbelltish were dug or 
taken by hand in wadinir and by divinjir. 
Salmon and lierring egvis fornjed one < if 
the atanle articles of tiiet of the tribes of 
the M. Pacific coast. To collect herrinir 
etrtr^ the-e trilK s laiil down under water at 
low tide H rowof heudock branches, which 
were held in position 
with weights; tlien 
branches were iit>^t- 
ened together, and a 
float was fixed at on*' 
end, heariiiL' the own- 
er's in;i r k . When 
tljese boughs were 
fonml to he i-overed 
with eggs they were 
taken into a «inoe, carrietl a«lu)re, and 
elevated on l)ranchesof a tree stript»e<I of 
its smaller lind>s. where they were left to 
dry. When first placed in uosition the 
eggs adhered firmly to the Iwughs, but 
on taking them down great care had to 
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}h- exercised, because thev were very 
brittle and were easily knocked off. 
Those not immediately consumed were 
nut up in the inti-stines of animals and 
laid aside for w inter use. It is recorded in 
the Jesnit Relations that many eels came 
to the mouth of St Ijiwrence r. and wt-re 
trap]»e4i by the Indians, who uiade long 
journeys to get the season's supply. 

On the middle and s. Atlantic coast fish 
are found during the greater portion of, if 
not throughout, the year, while farther n. 
fishing is contined more t<> the spawning 
K>iu>ons and to the months when the 
waters are free of ice. Experience taught 
the natives when to ex^x'ct the cuming 
of thelisliand the time when they would 
depart. In metho<l8 of canturing sea food 
the native had little to learn from the 
white man, even in Ivilliug the whale 
(which was treated as royal game on the 
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coast of Vancouver ijl. ), the sea lion, or the 
seal, or in taking shellfish in the waters 
of the ocean and in the smallest streams. 

Large fish and marine mammals were 
captured by means of the harpoon, while 
the Huial ler ones w ere taken 
bytheaid of bowand arrow, 
gi'js, net, dull. traji, orweir. 
Fires or torches were usetl 
along theehore or on boats, 

tlie trleam of which at- 
lrucle<l the game or lish to 
the Borface. when they 
were easily taken by hand 
or with a net. Among the 
Cherokee, Iroquois, and 
other tribes, fish were 
tirngged with j»oisonous 
inirk or other parts of 
plant.*; in parts i»f Cali- 
forniii extensive use was 
made of s >ap root and 
other pluntvS for this pur- 
pose. ('arve<l fishhooks 
(<). V. ) of shell and bone 
have been found in shell- 
heaps and graves in the 
interior. In sliape these 
resemble the hooks of metal from £urop& 
tboi^htJie nativesof the FlndflccoflstiiBea 
fishhooks of wood and bone combined, 
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ttia<U> ill .«o primitive a manner jw to iiuii- 
cate aboriginal ori(rin. Another in^^enioua 
device employed aion^ the n. Pacihc coaft 
for catching Hsh ((insisted nf u strainlit 

f>in, sharp at both ends and fastened to a 
ind by the middle; thifl pin was ran 
tliroujrli a (IcikI iniiinow, and, being 
gorged by another tish, a jerk of the 
strin^ir caused the points to pieroe the 
month of till' tisli, wliich \va.«< tlien easily 
taken from the water. Attilicial bait, 
made of stone and bone combined, was 

a lure, ^^^^■^miSI^^'^^^^^^ 




and was 

attractive to lish as is 
the artificial Itait of 
the civilizeil fisherman. 

Still another ingeni- 
ous way of catching linh 
was by "pinching," by 
nieann of a spHt stit li. 
whi<-h. like the gig, hela 
the tishiaat 

In lAliilfoir rhren low 
walln were built from one 
aide of the stream to the 
other, having a eentrar oimmt or rm hum. 
opening tliroULrli w hi< h . 
fish were lurcetl into a trap. Brushwood 
mats were also made, which were n)ove<1 
along like seines, so as to dri\e the fish 
into hhuUow ornurrow places, where thev 
were readily taken ]>y the hand or with 
dipiM'ts. Along the shon-s < f rapid 
streams men statione*! theuiselven on 
rockq or staging and 8peare<l flflh aa they 
passed up or down stream. During winter, 
when the northern waters were frf»zen. 
holes were cat in the ice, and through 
these fish were shot, speared, or netted. 

Probablv the mc»Bt primi- 
tive <»fafl methods of lish- 
ing, howeveri by which 
many safanbn were and 
doubtless are still ra|t- 
tured, was that of knock- 
ing them on the head 
withaclnh. Afteragreat 
run ot tish had subsided, 
sinsrle ones were caught 
water by any of the a1>ove 
There are still indications that 
fronj an early peri<Ml a trade existe<l be- 
tween the tisbmg Indians and those of 
the interior wbo gaineil their livelihood 
hy otluT means. (Ircat Mii>p;'.<'- nf 
were cured by drying in the sun or over 
flres, and sometimes the product iNfaa 
finely ground and jiacked in skins or bas- 
kets lor future use. See Food. 

Oonsnlt Adair, Hist. Am. Inds., 1776; 
B<)iuH (1) in fith Kej' 1^- A. E., 1K8S, (2) 
in Hull. Am. Mns. Nat. Hist., xv, pt. 1, 
r.Mil; Dawson, c^ucen Charlotte Ids., 1880; 
iiljmji|llnM 4m il— .Mat Hiat, zvu. 
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pt. 3, 19(V>; Ciatschet in Am. Antlirop . v, 
361, 1892; Gotldartl in Univ. Cal. Tubl., 
Am. Archreol. an<l Ethnol., i, 190:1; 
Jwuit Ki lations, Tliwaites cd., i-LXXlll, 
189G-1901; Lawson, Hist. Caro- 
lina, 340, 1714, n»pr. 18fl0; T^wis 
and Clark. < )rig. Jmir., i-viii, 
1904-05; Margrj', iKcouvertee, 
v, 81, 1883; Morice in Trans. 
Can. Inst., lS9.'i; Murdoch in 9th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1H92; Nelson in 
18th Hep. H. A. E., nt. 1, 1H89; 
Ran, Prehistoric Fisiung, 1S84; 
Smith, Hist. Va., repr. 1819. 
Turtu r in 11th Bep. B. A. E., 
1894. ( f. n. M. ) 

Fiskeniaei. An F^skini) > seltle- 
mentand Danish trading post, 90 
miles 8. of Godthaab, w. (ireen- 
land. — Kane, Arct. Explor., i,21, 
1856. 

Xlve CivlUasd Iribs*. A term 
nsed both official^ and unoffi- 

cially in ni<Klern tunes to desig- 
nate collectively the Cherokee. 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Creek, ana 
Smiiiioie tribes in Indian Ten, 
upplie<l onaooonntof theadvauce 
made by these tribes toward civi- 
lized life and customs. Thr term 
ap{>ears in the re|iorts of the In- 
dian Office as early as 1876, when 
the agent rejxirted (p. 61) that 
each tribe "had a wn.Mtitntional 
^vemment, with legislative, 
judicial, and exivutive depart- 
ments, conducte<l uinm the same 
plan Jis our tState government.", 
the entire expenseBg>£ which are 
paid out of their own funds." 
There was. Iiowt-ver, at thatdftte no court 
with jurisdiction to try cases where an 
Indian was one party and a citisen of the 
Unite<l States or a cori)oration was the 
other, but this lack has since been sup* 
plied. Some of the tribes, notably the 
Cherokee, have had their laws and the 
acts of their councils pnnte<l. 

These five tribes differe<l from moet 
fithers in the fact that their lam Is were 
held not on the same basis as reservations 
but by patents or deeds in fee simple, 
with i'crtain restrictions as to alienar 
tion and reversion — those conveve<l to 
the Cherokee Nation, Dec. 31, 18:{s, for- 
ever upon condition that they "shall 
revert to the United States if the said 
Cherokee Nation becomes extinct oraluin- 
dons the same"; those to the Choctaw 
Hation, Mar. 28, 1842, in fee simpleto them 
and their il(S<('ndants. "to inure to them 
while they shall exist tis a nation, and live 
on it, liatile to no transfer or alienation, 
except to tlh- Cnitrd States or with their 
consent"; tlioM- to the Creek triln', Aug. 
11, 1852, '* so long as they shall exist as a 
natiou and continue to occupy the coun- 
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t ry 1 1 ore) >y c< • n \ e veil to them . " A 1 1 1 1 o ti ^rl i 
the landii were held in fee simple, the 
right to alienate them except to the 
United 8tatt^ or with it*-' mnpcnt does 
not appear to have pasMtnl to tiie gmnteea. 
The title is defined as a " bai«, qualified, or 
dptormiii:d)Ir fe«», with only a popeibility 
of ic'verhion tu the United States ( U. S. r. 
Keese, 5 Dill., 405 ). The right of these 
tribes to out, sell, anil dispose of their tim- 
ber, and to iMi-rmil mining aiul grazing 
within the limits of their resiieotive tracts 
woii for a time limited to their own citi- 
zens, bat this right has been somewhat 
extended, though tlic «'x» ri ist' < if it is still 
subject to approval bv' the proper United 
Statesattthonttes. Tne title of the Chick- 
asaw Nation to their lands in Indian Ter. 
was obtaine<i frt)m the Choctaw ia ac- 
cordance with treaties with Uie United 
States, while that of t\\'- Reminolewas ol>- 
tained from the decks, the*?e two tril)es 
l)eing grante<l their lands on the same 
bii.«iH and with the same title and privi- 
leges as the United States granted the 
lands to theChoctawand the Creeks. The 
territory thiw a8Kignp<l t'> t)M-sf five tribes 
within iiiv limitaof Imliaa i\'v. umounte*! 
to 19,475,614 acres, or about 30,431 sq. m., 
an area equal to that of South Carolina, 
and e<iuivalent to 230 acres for each man, 
woman, and (hil> I of the entire population 
(84,d07) of the Ave tribes. 

The treaties of 1866 with the several 
trilK'^all pnividi'd furthclioMinxruf a t:en- 
eral council to be coinpoeeil of del^ates 
from each tribe in Indian Ter,, and the 
Clioctaw and rhii ka-aw treaty alfo j.ro- 
videji that tluH gt-iieral counc-il shall elei't 
a ilelegate to Congress wheneverCongress 
shall anthorizf theadmission inti»its IhmIv 
of an otilcial who shall renre.scnt Iitdian 
Ter. Although some of tne trites have 
made an effort tn l>rinff alxMit the n»stdts 
eonteinjilated in thc^jc tmity stipulations, 
nothing cffei'tual in thisdirection ban l>een 
accomplishetl. By act of Congress Feb. 8, 
1887, every Indinti l>orn in the Unitei^l 
States who revives land in allotment and 
takes up "his residence separate and apart 
from any tril»esof Indians therein and has 
nd<ipted till' liabitsof civilize*! life," isdr- 
clared a citizen of the United States; but 
the Five CiviUjted Tribes were excepted 
from the prr.vi'^ion'-- of ihi- art. By act 
of Mar, 3, IVWI, however, this section was 
amended bv inserUngafterthe words "civ- 
ilized life the word? *';ind every Indian 
in I ndian Territory, " t Inif d « ■( lai i ug every 
Indian of that teiritorv to Im' a citizen of 
the Uniteil States. By act of May 2, 1 S90, 
the lawsof Arkansas, so far asa[>j>lit u!)le, 
wen < xttMid. .1 ii\ er IndianTer. until Con- 
gress should r^t herwise provide. Uidted 
States courts and courts of special juris- 
diction have also Ix-en established in the 
Territory. By see. 16 of the act of Mar. 3. 



180r?, the Pre: ; i -sit wji.'j authorize*! to ap- 
point three comiuissioners (subsequently 
changed to five), to ne^tiatewitb thefive 
triVx'f fortheallotmentinpoveraltv of their 
laiul^, thus extinguishing the tribal title 
thereto. (S<>e 0>mmwUm to the FSve O'vil- 
ized Tribes. ) 

On the abolition of slavery the problem 
of determining the status and relations 
of the freednien in the Five Civilized 
Tril>es became a difficult one, though by 
treaties of 1866 it was agreed that they 
should be subject to the same laws as the 
Indians and t>e entitled to a portion of 
the land i the rights in this r espect differ- 
ing in thediffereuttrib^); but questions 
respecting other matters, as school privi- 
leges, have j)ro\ e 1 ti >ul>lesnme factors. 
Insomeof the tribes negroes have separate 
schools, and by the act of Congreas of 
June 2S, 1898, the freedmen were ex- 
cluded from i>artifipating inthe royalties 
on coal and asphalt, or in the school 
funds arising therefrom. Bv the «anie 
act and the acts of Mar. 1, 196l, and July 
1, 1902, the tribal governments of these 
tril^es were to cease Mar. 4, 1906, l)ut l)y 
resolution of Feb. 27, 1906, the time was 
ext«nde«l one year. Freedmen are, how- 
ever, citizens in all the tribes. Consult 
the articles on the tribes cooii>osing the 
Fivi ri\ ilizt'd Trilies. (c. x. ) 

f lakei. The tenn flake is often used 
by areheolofrfsts synonymously with chip 
at'ii! ^pall. Viut it is most commonly aiyplica 
to the long, thin slivers of 
flint or other brittle stone 
designeil for use as ctitting 
impletueats or produced 
without particular design 
in the onlinar}- cMirse of 
implement making. When 
systematically made in 
numlK'rs for use as knivef 
or scrapers or for other pur- 
poses, aroughly cylindrical 
or somewhat conical j»iete 
of tine-grained material was 
selected or made, and the 
tlakea were removed by strokes with a 
hammer delivered on one of the ends near 
thf niartrin, tlie fracture ex(endin;r the 
entire length or most of the length of the 
coreand producing a flake, flat or slightly 

convex on the in^ 1. - harp on tlie edges, 
and having an outer surface or back with 
one or more angles or facets according to 
the i»reviousenntonrof the particular part 
of the original surface of t h e core removed. 
The nmnufacture of flakes for knives, 
extensively carried on by the ancient 
Mexicans, is des<*ril)ed as being acconi- 
pli.Hhetl by abraptpres.snre with a wooden 
niiplement, one end placed against the 
shoulder of the oi>erator and the other 
set upon the core at the proper i)oint. 
The exact manner of utilising the Hake 
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blades by the uorthern tribes is not 
known, hot they were probably set in 

pnitaMf handles as knivej», or employtHl 
in makiuK small arrowheads, scrapers, 
and the like. Flakes and ehipe are pro- 

tliiciil by i(lenti«il iiMpletnoiits. tlu- bit- 
ter term l>eing generally apjilieil to the 
shorter, more abrupt tiakes or bits pro- 
dm t^l in the onlinary work of shaping 
ini{)li'nient.>< by lioth percussion and pres- 
Bvi re p roeei«*ef ! The expression * ' ch i j • | >e< 1 
iiiiplenieiitH " in however ver\' penerally 
applied to all forms Hhaped by fracture 
processes. 8ee Cms, Fm^ng implemeiUij 
Jlammern, Stonetvork. (w. ii. ii.) 

Flaking implementi. The shaping of 
stone by fracture prooe(>seM is one of the 
earliest as well a." one of the mont im^vor- 
tant arts of priuiitive men. Two diMtinct 
classes of proeesees as well as two widely 
differing classes of implements are em- 
ployed. Fracture by percussion is ac- 
compliHhe<l by means of hammers of 
Stone or other hard material i M'e iiaw- 
Sbmetrork), and fracture by ]>re8Sare 




vuutn; MAiKAN eiKnia rm njuaiM po»t or hmo 
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employs a nnmlKT of devices, perhaps 
the mo^t n»iual among the northern 
tribes toeing bits of hanl bone, antler, or 
ivory, somewhat resembling an awl in 
shape and often set in handles of wood or 
other suitable material. These are em- 
ployed where the edges of the stone un- 
der treatment are sharp and rather thin. 
In using them the e<lL'f is firmly i»laee<l 
crosswise on the sharp edge of the brittle 
etone, or the isjint is set near the ed^, 
and by a qtiick movement a< n>m|iaiiie<l 
with strong pressure tlie ilake is driven 
oil. This operation is rapidly repeated. 
paKxing along the outline of the imj^le- 
ment, alternating the sides, until the de- 
aired form is pKMiice<l. The pieces un- 
der treatment may be held in various 
ways; for deep notching, which re;juires 
strong force, they are often laid flat on a 
pad of buckskinor otheryielding material 
SUp|>orted on a stable surface, an<l the 
hone iM)int is made to remove the chi|)s 
bv a quick downward movement, im- 
plements of metal are effectual in this 
particular form of the (■hi]>i>intr \vi>rk. 
Other devices meutione<l by some writers 
are notched bones and I'incersof bone, 
bv ineaiiH of whii h the sharp (nice of the 
flint was chipped. For heavier work va- 
rious contrivances enabling the operator 



to apply greater force were employed, but 
these are not well understood. It ap- 

I>ears that a punch-like tool "f ]u>iu- or 
antler was some^uies used, the point be- 
ing set, at the proper point, on the stone 
tu Ih" fractured, wnile the other end was 
struck witli a hammer or mullet to re- 
move the flake. For writings on the 8ub> 
ject, SCO Stoiinrork. (w. n. n.) 

Flandreaa Indians. A part of tlic Santee 
who separated from the Mdewakantcm 
and Wahpekute of the Santee a<rency, 
Nebr., in 1870, and settled in 187(i at 
Flandreaa, 8. Dak.— Ind. Aft. Rep. 27, 
l&7ft. 

llaairMii BImb.— Bailwr In Am. Nat., xvn. 750. 
1885 

Flathead. A name applied to several 
different tribes nsually owing to the fact 
that they were accustomed to flatten 
the heads of their children artificially. 
In 8. K. United States the Catawba aii<i 
Choi'taw were sometimes designate*! by 
the term FlathcAds, and the custom ex- 
tended to nearly all Muskhogean tril>e8 
as well as to Natchea and the Tonika« 
In the K. W. the Chinook of Colnmbia r. . 
many of the Vancouver id. Indians, anu 
most of the SSalish of l\iget sd. and Brit- 
ish Colnmbia were addicted to the prac- 
tice, and thettTiii Im^* hft-n appUedtOSll 
as a Ixxiy and to some of the separate 
divisions. Curiously enoiigb, the j^eople 
now known in otlicial rejHirts as Flat- 
heads — the Salish proiK-r «<j. v. ) — never 
flattene<l the head. Dawson implies 
(Trans. Roy. Soc, Can. for 1S<)I. sec. ii, 
()) that they were so nanu'«l (Tetes-l'lates) 
by the first Canadian voyageurs l^e<«U8e 
slaves from the coast with deformtil hea<l8 
were among them. For the names of the 
triljes to which the term has Inrn applie*!, 
see Flatheodt in the index; consult also 
ArHfMai head deformation. ( J. R. s. ) 

Tlat-moath. See Exfd> htnjimslt,'. 

llseliasos (Span: 'arrow ordart blows'). 
A name applied by the Bpaniards in the 
latter jmrt of the ISth century to the 
upi>er village of the Tawakoui (R'ttlemeut 
on the w. side of Brazos r., near Waco, 
Tex. The one K-low it was cjdletl Quis- 
cat. One or the other of these villages 
was the Waco village (h. b. b.) 

Flint. Ciitil recently the use of the 
term Hint was restricttni to no«lular ( on- 
cietiCMli found in dialk ImhIs of Creta- 
ceous age mainly in England, France, 
and other KuroiH>an countries, but re- 
cently obtained from Cretaeeou.s strata 
in Arkansas and Texas. Although flint 
is classed as a variety of chalcedony, the 
name has l)een extende<l in tKijinlar iisiixe 
to include various forms of chalcedonic 
minerals, as cheri, homstone, basanite, 
jasper. :iLMtc. and tlu' like. The jirinci- 
pal constituent of all these minerals is 
silica, and notwithstanding their great 
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di»<imilarity the distinctions are due al- 
most entirely to manner of formation 
and included foreign nnl)stances. Such 
impurities, though they make up a very 
nmall percentage of the stone, profluce 
upon exposure to atmoHpheric influences 
an intlnite variety of coloring and great 
diversity of texture. The flints as thus 
defintnl were extensively employed by 
the aborigines in the manufacturer of 
chipjied implementf , ami the implements 
themselves are sometimes referre<l to as 
"flints." See Chalcedoinj, Chert, (Quartz, 
Mhu's and (/lutrrieg. (o. f. w. ii. n. ) 

Flint diska. Flatti.'^h objects of circu- 
lar, elliptical, or almond-like outline pro- 
duce<l by chipping away the outer j)or- 
tionsof no<lulea ha vingthe*<e approximate 
forms. The <|Uestion has Injen e-arne.stly 
debated whether thei*e and kindnnl forms 
were for any practical or economic us**, or 
whether they luul someoccultsignificance 
as votive offerings. They an? very seldom 

found ill graves and 
infre<iuently on vil- 
lage sites or about 
shops \\hen> imple- 
ments were made. 
Many of them are 
of the blue no^Iular 
hornstone found ins. 
Illinois, in the vicini- 
ty of Wvandottecave 
in s. Indiana, and 
in w. Kentucky and 
Tennesset^, but no record has yet U'en 
made of tlie <liscovery in large mim!)ers 
of such disks in anv of these l(H>alities 
extvpt the first. Tlie range in size is 
generally from 'A to 8 in. in length or 
diameter, though a few exceed the latter 
dimension. Tlie finest s|>ecinien known 
is from Tennessee; it is almost exactly 
circular, made of the Stewart co. (lint. 
alMiut 1 in. thick and 9 in. across. Flint 
disks as well as the more leaf-like blades 
are usually found in deposits or caches 
containing numerous nearly identical 
siKX'imena. See Cache (lixks and hlade*, 
tStoniije and Cai hcs. (w. ii. ii. ) 

Florida Indians. A term almost as 
vague as the ancient geograj>hic concep- 
tion of Flori<la it.«elf, used i Doc. Col. 
Hist. N. Y., VI, 24:i, 1S.V>) to tlesignaU' 
Indians who robbed a vessel stranded 
on the Flori<la keys in 1741-42. S<>hool- 
cratt (Ind. TriU^s, vi, 47, 1S57) refers to 
it as a term vaguely applied to the "Apa- 
lachian group of trilH^s." (a. s. ) 

Flowpabhooltin. As small IxmU' of Sal- 
ish of Fni.»*er suiH'rinteiidencv. Itrit. Col., 
in 187H.— Can. Ind. Aff., 7!»,'l.S7S. 

Flunmuda. A former villau'e. presum- 
ably C<»stanoan, connected with Dolores 
mission, San Francisco, Cal. — Tavlor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. is, Ls«a. 



FlIMT OlW, TfONIMCC 
(OUM., • I*. ) 



Fooomae. A Diegiieflo rancheria rep- 
resentetl in the treaty of 18.52 at Santa 
Isaljel, 8. Cal.— II. K. Ex. Doc. 76, Mth 
Cong., 3d sess., l.'{2, 1857. 

Folk-lore. See Mtjthology. 

Fond da Lac. A Chippewa band re- 
siding <in St Ia)\u8 r., near Fond du Lac, 
E. Miimesota. They are now umler the 
White Earth agencv, numbering 107 in 
1905. ' (J. M.) 

Food. The areas occupie<l by the In- 
dians may l>e clasHCil aa supplying, ]tre- 
dominantly, animal foo<l,vegetalfood, and 
mixed diet. NostrictlineHsejiaratetheae 
claases, so that in n'giona where it ia com- 
monly said that the tribes are meat eaters 
exclusively, vegetal food ia also of imix)r- 
tance, ami vice versa. Vegetal foot! stuffs 
are ( 1 ) nreagricultural, or the gather- 
ing of self-8<jwn fruita, nuta, aectls, and 




MONO WOMEN HARVE&TINO SEEDS. ( SANTA ft RAILWAY ) 

r«M>ts; an<I (2) agricultural, or (^i) the 
raising of root crops, originating in the 
harvesting t)f roots of wihl plants, and 
(h) of cereal pr«Mlucts, i-onsistiug chiefly 
of maize (q. v. ) grown by the majority of 
the tril)es, and wild nee (q. v.) in the 
an'a of the up]»er lakes, where a sort of 
seniiagricultuR' waa practistnl to some 
extent. (See A(prlniUare. ) 

.\nimal food waa obtained from the 
game of the envirtmment, and the settle- 
ment ami movements of some triln* <le- 
pend»*<l larvrely <in the lo<>ation or range 
of animals, such as the buffalo, capable of 
furnishing an adeiiuate foo<l supply ; while 
on the other hann, the limit of habitat of 
water animals, as the salmon, tended to 
restrict the range of other tril>es to the 
phues when' the supply could l»e gath- 
ered. No pun' hunterstai:e<'an be found, 
if it ever existe<l, for while the capture of 
animals dev(»lv«Ml on the man an<l the 
preparation of fooil on the woman, the 
latter added tothediet sulwtances derive«l 
from the vegetal kingdom. Similarly no 
]iurely jigricultural stage with exclusively 
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vegetal diet existed, and no aboriginal 
doronticfttion (<i. v.) of animals k. of 
Mexii-o \s found except \u the caae of the 
turkey and the dog. 

In general, in the n. (•ortion of tlie con- 
tinent tin- tliet was thrtH'-f' iiirthfj anitiiul 
food; in the h. pari it was tJuve iuuuthH 
vegetal; while with the tnU^s of the 
coa«t, monntaiii-, lakos. and plainn, it 
varie<l according to tl»e UhkI wipfily. The 
alwencoof milk focMl, otlicr than the ma- 
ternal lactation, to a ( oii-iderable extent 
limited the natural iiu rt jis»M>f ]>opulation. 
The food aapply al!<>> ( lianged with the 
^esksone, cnnsmg the diet at different p«- 
rioda of the year to vary in it« ratio ot 
animal to vt^tal constituenti*, and an- 
other feature dependetl on relitfioua v.ub- 
toms and habits which motiifieil or ri'jru- 
lateil the f<KHl utieil. For cxanijile, the 
Apache and Navaho will not eat fish 
or the flesh of the hear or beaver, and 
other trlKfri liad ta^ii or toti'inic animal^: 
which, though uiH'ful for iood, were nut 
eaten ( wee TbSu ) . In inhospitable regions, 
Huch as that inland from the Tt xa-i coast 
iti the lOth century, tlie natives suUiiiited 
on whatsoever they could find. Cabeni 
<lt> Vaca wrote of the Ytriiazas. "Thoir 
support in principally roots, which re- 
quire roB»'ting two <lavp; many are very 
hitter. ( K'l-awonally ihoy take «leer, and 
at titueH take iiMh; but the (piantity ibeo 
small and the famine so grekt, that they 
pfit fpidcr^j :in 1 the e>;g!* «»f ants, wortiif, 
liuirdH, ha .,iiiuii<lert«, nnaket^, aad vij*erH 
that kill wlioii) they strike; an<l they eiit 
earth and wood, and all that there i.«, the 
dung of deer, and other things that I 
omit to mention; and I honestly iH-licvc 
that were there .stones in that land they 
woul<l eat them. They wave the lH»neH of 
the fishes they consume, of >?nake.H, and 
other animaUi,' that they may afterward 
beat them together and eat the powder." 
Almost m* nnich may l>e m'u\ of the Maidu 
of California who, in addition to consum- 
ing every edible vef^eUd prodnet, ate badg- 
crs, skunks, wildcats, aii<l mountain 
lionti; practically all birds except the buz- 
lard; yeliowjacket larvw, graa»hop|>ers, 
locu8tj=, anfl cri( kct<, ainl even salmon 
bonet) and <h><'r vertet»riO (Dixon). 

Vegetal food compriHetl a vast arrav 
of the pro<ln< ts of plant life, of which 
rooi8 ami suedH were the most valuable. 
The moHt important food plant posMessed 
by the IndiauH was maize ((i. v.) which 
formetl and still formn their principal i*ub- 
sistenoe. Following maize in order of 
im|X)rflance came In-ans, pea«, pfftatoes, 
»quat<hei^, pumpkins, melons, and chile, 
which were grown in variety. L'tuulti- 
vate<l plants .nlso rntere<l into the dietary, 
an see<ts, root.», ami flowers of grasses ami 
other plants, or parts of plants used SS 
greens, for ilavoriug, etc. In number- 



less cases wild plants have preserved 
tribes from starvation when cnltlvated 

crojia faile<l. In the ^. W., <actiis ancl 
yucca fruits, mes<iui te \ K*nns, and Uieagave 
were most im(K>rtant elements of the food 
siip{>Iy. As in Mexico, the roasteil ft<'shy 
leaves aixl leaf matrix of the a^uve were 
pri/.cd a> sweet, noinisliiii^' fo^nl (see 
Mewal). Turkalio and otlier fungi were 
used for food by tlie eastern Indians; 
" tuckahfj bread " was well known in the 
S. The x. Pacific tiiKes made much use 
of tlje swe<*t inner Iwrk of the hemlock 
and sproce. Savon, flavors, and condi- 
ments, ns well as sweets, were vahie<l by 
the Imiiun, wlio wa^j also loud of chew- 
ing gum. While salt was tabued by the 
Onondaga and lye sul)6titute<| by »omo of 
the southern Indians, the fornier was in 
general use. I n some cases salt was made 
by the evaporation of tlie water of salt 
springs; in other localities it was obtained 
in rystid form from salt lakes and springs, 
and commerce in this product was wide- 
spread. Chile, which is of Mexican 
ofiv'in. beenme kTiowii throughout the S. 
\V.. and saffron, an introduced plant, is 
still in nse there to flavor and color food, 
as are also the yellow llowers of the 
squash vine. Throughout New Kngland 
and s. B. Ganada sugar was produceii bv 
the evaiM>ration of niaple sap (see MupU 
fwjnr); in the S. W. it was derived from 
the willowand the agave. Insome local- 
ities clay wa« oaten, either alone or mixefl 
with food c»r Uikeii in connection with 
wild j)otat<)es to mitigate the gri pi nj^ effect 
of this acrid tuber. In treneral, buffalo, 
the ileer fannly, and ti.'«ii were the itui- 
mals most useful for fof>d. Some wocmI- 
land trilH'S dejH^ndiHl on deer, while the 
eoa.«»tand river tril>es usually madeH{>ecial 
use of fish and other products of the 
waters. AmphibiouH mammal.<« sustained 
the Kskimo, while the porcupine is said 
to have lieen the chief food animal of the 
Monta^uais. The range of tnme ani- 
mals inflnenced the range of man in 
.\merica 'juite jis mu<-h a.- the distriKiition 
of food p]ant4i predetenuiaed his natural 
diffusion. 

Contrary t-i jiojjiilar l>elief tin? Indians, 
as a rule, preferred cooked food. The 
Eskimo, whose name signifies ' eaters of 
raw flesh', ate niicooked meat only when 
aiisence of fuel prohibited cooking, or as 
a side dish. Vegetal foo<1 especially re- 
<piirt's the agency of (Iri- to rentier it lit 
for human cligestion, w hereas animal food 
may be <onsume«l in a raw -fate, certain 
|«rts, n"^ the li\( r. often Ijeinir eaten in 
this way. All tiie edible [lortionsof the 
animal were put to \ise, and in many cases 
both animal an<l ^("_'e1al substanc«'s ad- 
vance<l toward putrefaction were pre- 
ferred, as salm. >n e-v's which were stored 
in sand, by the Alaskans, and immature 
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com in the ear which the Ilurone are said 
to have w)ake<l in water until it became 
putrid, when soup was made of it. 

Among the Pueblo Indian;) cooking is 
carrie«l to a remarkable degree of profi- 
ciency, approaching in variety and meth- 
ods tlieart amongcivilized peoples.^ Most 
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tribeti knew liow to prejiare savory and 
nourishing dishes, some of which have 
Ix-en adopteil by civilize<l peoples (si«e 
Jlomiui/, jfaizt', »S(im^>, Siiccfjtash, etc.). 
The methods of cookmg among the meat- 
eating tribes w»ti>, in order of importance. 
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broiling, roa.«ting, and Ixiiling, the last- 
nanu^l nrocefs < >(tcn )>eing tiiat known as 
"Htone Ixiiling." The tril>e}< >vhose diet 
vtOH approximately vegetarian practise*! 
all the metho<lH. 

The preparation of maize as food in- 
volve<l alm«»f*t nuMd>erlefsMi)roce8f«es, vary- 
ing with the trilH's. In general, when 
mai/.e reache«l the e<lil)le stage the ears 
were roa.''te<i in pit ovens, and after the 
feasting the surplus of roaste*! ears was 
dried for futurt; use. The mature grain 
was milUNl raw or parcluMl, the meal en- 
terijig into various mushes, cakes, jwmes, 
wafers, and other l)read. The gram was 
s<^^iake<l in lye obtaine<l from wood jisbcs to 
remove the homy envelojK'and was then 
lK)ile<l, forming hominy; this in turn was 
often drie<l, parched and ground, re- 
parched and regroun<l, making a concen- 
trated food of great iiourishing j»ower in 
small bulk, which was consumed dry or 
in water as gruel. l*iuule, consisting of 



ground pan'htnl corn, forms the favorite 
foo<lof 8. W. desert tril>es. The fenuenta- 
tion of corn to make beer was not gener- 
ally practised, and it is doubtful if the 
process was known in Ameri^'a l)efore 
the discoverv. A yea^t forme«l bv chew- 
ing ci>m has long lx?en known to tlie Zufti 
and Ilopi at least, and the former know 
how to j>re8erve it through the agency of 
salt. (See Vmneutntiou.) 

The InK^uois and other eastern tribes 
cooke<l maize with beans, meat, or vege- 
tal)les. The Pueblt"»8 add w«X)d-ash lye to 
their "i»ai>er bread," and ]»rei»are their 
bread and mushes with meat, greens, or 
oily seeils and nuts, l»esides using condi- 
ments, especially chile. 

Vegetal Ut<n\ stuffs were preserve<l by 
•Irving, and among the less se«lentary 
trie's were strung or tied in bundles for 
facility of transjMtrtation or storage. The 
preservation ot maize, mes(juite l»eans, 
acorns, etc., gave rise to granaries and 
other storajre devices, .\nimal fowl, frojn 
its iK'rishablc character, was often dried 
or frozen, but at times was preserved bv 
smoking. Dried meat was sometimes pul- 
verize<l ami mi.xed with Ijerries, grease, 
etc., fornnng ]>emmican (q. v. ), valued for 
use on journeys on account of its keeping 
properties. Fmits were puljied and dried 
lor f >reservat ion. Nuts were often ground 
Ijefore Vx-ing store<l, as were also maize, 
grass seeds, and the legumes. Tubers 
were frequentlv store*! in the ground or 
near the fireplace; the Virginian trilH*s 
preserved tul>er8 for winter use in this 
way. (See Aarictdture, Storage. ) 

Infusions of Iraves, rt)ot8, etc., of vari- 
ous herbs were dnmk by the Indians as 
me*!icine (see Blark ttriuk), hat no stim- 
ulating lieverageof the characU'rof tea or 
coffet* lia*« \m'n obHer%*ed. Drinks made 
from fruit, iis cider from manzanita l>er- 
ries, u.«e<! by the tril>es of California, and 
a l>everage ma<le from cactus fmit by the 
Pima and neighboring tril>es of Arizona, 
are the fermented beverages best known. 

In addition to the reports of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, consult Barl)er, 
Mo<|ui Fo(m1 Prcimration, Am. Nat., xii, 
456, 1878; Barrows, Kthnobotany of Coa- 
huilla Inds., UKX); Carr, Foo<! of Certain 
American In<iians and their Method of 
Preparing It, Proc. Am. Antiq. Soc., x, 
155-lVK), 1H«»5; Cal>eza de Vaca, Narr., 
Smith trans., 1871; Coville, Wokas, A 
Primitive Food of the Klamath Inds., 
1902; Cushing. Zuf^i Breadstuffs, The 
Millstone, ix and x, Indianapolis, 1884- 
85; Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hi-^t., 
xvii, pt. 3, liK>5; Fewkesin Am. Anthrop., 
IX, 1896; (iwldard in Univ. Cal. I^ibl., 
Am. Arcl)!i-ol. and Ethnol., i, 190:i; Holm, 
Descr. New Sweden, 1834; Hough (1) in 
Am. Anthrop.. x. 1897, (2) ioid., xi, 
1898; Jenkins, The Moki Bread, Pop. Sci. 
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Month., Jan., IIKX); Jenks in imh Rep. 
B. A. K., 1900; Mai^on (1) Migration ami 
the Fo<mI (iue«t, iSinithsonian Kep., 1S94, 
(2) .AlMjrijpnal American Zootechny, Am. 
Anthntp., i, Jan., 1899; Pahner ( 1 ) in 
Am. Nat., xii. 402. 1S78, (2) in Rep. 
Coin'rof Apr. 1870, 1871; Pavne, Hist. 
Ameriea, i. 376-400, 1892; Powers in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., iii. 1877; Sa^jird- 
The«Mlat, Grand Voy., lt>32, repr. IS^w; 
8ch<x)lcraft, Ind. Tnl)e«, i-vi, 1851-57; 
Sturtevant, Indian Corn and the In<]ian, 
Am. Nat., xix, 225. 1885. Si-eaho the 
hibliographieH under the articles al)ove 
rite«l. (w, H. ) 

Foolish Dogi. An 1 1 idat^ia I land accord- 
ing to CuUiertson (Smithsftn. Rep., 1850, 
143, 1851 ), but projH'rIya warrior tJ<H-iety. 

Footprint iculptaret. Ainon^' relics of 
nndetennine*! uw* ancl t«ignificanct» left 
by the vanishetl trilx*>> are numerous rep- 
rei»entation« of human footprinte, often 
ri'jitarded as actual footprints made w hile 
the rock material was ftill plastic. They 
are wulpturetl in slabs or masses, gener- 
ally of san<l.«tone, 
and show varying 
degrees of skill in 
exe«'ution. Repre- 
sentationsof tracks 
of men and beasts 
also occur fre- 
quently in picto- 
graphs i»aintedand 
sculpturetl on nx'k 
surfaces ( see Track 
rock). In this con- 
nection they prol - 
ably eervi'<l to di's- 
ignate particular 
creatures or lieings, 
the <lir»'ction of their movements, the 
nun>ber of individuals, etc., but the larger 
well-s<'ulj)ture<l footprints represented in 
museum collections [irobably had si»ecial 
sijtnificance as the repute<l tracks of an- 
cestors, of giants, or monsters, and may 
have lieen designed by cunning persons 
to deceive the uninitiated. The carvings 
rej»resent sometimes a single footprint 
and agiiin two or mc»n> in as.<<ociation, and 
are usua 1 ly shallow, Ix'ing rarely UKire t ban 
an in<'h in depth (see J'irtof/rajilnj, I'mft- 
lenntticnl ohjectA). Consult f{au in Smith- 
son. Cont., xxii, 22, 1876. (w. n. n.) 

Foreman. Stephen. A Cherokee who 
iKH-ame an active coworker with the I'res- 
bvterian missionaries anjong his jn'opli-. 
He received an elementary edtication at 
the mission school at Candv's Creek, w. 
of Cleveland, Tenn., an<l aher pursuing 
some pref*anitory studies uniler Rev. S. A. 
Worcester at New Kchota. (Ja., s|>ent a 
year at I'nion Theological Seminary in 
Virginia and another at Princeton, ii. J., 
in thestu<lyof theology. He wa« licenw*! 
to preach by the Union Presbytery ot 
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Tennessee alniut Oct. 1, 183,3. Foreman 
is said to have preache^l with animation 
and fluency in the Cherokee language. 
With Mr NVort-ester he translateil the 
Psalms and a large part of Isaiah into 
the Cherokee language. — Pilling, Bibliog. 
Inxi. Lang., Bull. B. A. E., 1888. 

Forked Horn. One of the Dakota Itanda 
Ix'low L. Traverse, Minn.; probably Wah- 
jHiton or Sisseton. — Ind. Aff. Rep., 102, 
1859. 

Forki of the Biver Men. A band of the 

Arai>aho, q. v. 

Fort Ancient. A prehistoric Indian for- 
tification in Warren co., Ohio. It is sit- 
uated on a heatlland, from 260 to 280 ft 
high, which projects from a plateau and 
overlooks the e. bank of Miami r. The 
slopes are mostly steep an<l in several 
places precipitous. The place is naturally 
a strong one, the elevateil area being 
Hanke<l by two ravines that approach eacli 
other s<»me distance l»ack from the i>oint 
of the bluff, forming a i^eninsula of this 
front part "with a narrow i.-^thmus l>ehind 

it. This (livides 
the fort into two 
unequal portions, 
the smaller one 
embracing the 
peninsula known 
as the "Old Fort." 
the other, known 
asthe "New Fort," 
extending back 
and ea'<twanlly on 
the plateau to a sec- 
(md butwiderneck 
of land. The total 
area is estimated 
at alxnit IW acres. 
The wall, which is chiefly of earth, follows 
closely the zigzag course of the bluff, ex- 
cept where it crowd's the level neckof land 
in the rearof thefort. The work has l>een 
oftendescrilu'd and figure<l, the firstnotice 
and plan being that given in the "Port- 
folio" (1809), fn»m which Atwater's plan 
and descripti<m ( Trans. .\m. Antii|. Soc., 
I, 1S20) appear to have been in large part 
copie<l. About 20 years later a survey 
was made by Ixx-ke, whose description 
an«l plat appear in Trans. AK«n. Am. (ieol- 
ogists, 1, 1843. Jx)cke's plat wais copietl 
by Souier an<l Davis, and is the one from 
whicn most subsequent figures have l»een 
taken; it is accurate in the main, but the 
elementshavesomewhatchangeil thecon- 
figtmition insubsiNpient years, additional 
ravines having been formed by water 
breaking through the wall at certain 
point«». Kviilencea of wearing are ob- 
s<*rvable at some of the ravines cros.«<'d by 
the wall, and a few of the smaller gullies 
apjH*ar to have lK*en worn since the wall 
was built, although in most c;ises the 
adaptation of the wall to the slo{>es shows 
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that thi'.ae exiptocl wlicii it was erected. 
That >;ai>H wvrv lolt in tlu* wall at the \mA- 
torn of the few <1»h'ji ravines that it rr<.»f«ei 
i8 evident from the form of the wall at 
these iK)intH, hut nothing remains to in- 
dicate how tliese traps were eK>8ed in case 
of attack. Although the wall is huilt 
chiefly of earth (moetly of clay) cast up 
from an insi<le<litch, it is jmrtially uiuler- 
laid at nuiuerouB pointa with stone. The 
total length of the trail, following all the 
l)ends, is 18,712 ft, or a little more than 
3| m.; the height varies from (> to 10 ft, 
except acron the neck at the hack of the 
fort wlu re it reaches 18 or 19 ft. The 
Holid contents 
probahlydonot 
exceed 3,000,000 
cu. ft. 

That Ft An- 
cient, called, 
is a work of de- 
feni<ie is evident 
fr< 'III its charac- 
ter ami situa- 
tion, exhihite<l 
especially by 
the different 
methods adopt- 
ed for defending 
Its more vulner- 
ahlep«»ints. The 
only level ap- 
proach was at 
the rear, which 
was protected 
bv a high wall. 
On the N. the 
p<iintsmorceai«- 
ily approached 
are usually nar- 
row, sloping 
ridges, gener- 
ally crossed at 
the upper term i- 
nna by a wall of 
ordinary height, 
the ridge imme- 
diately outride being cut down several 
feet in onler to present a steep s1o|m» cor- 
resi)ouding to the outer slojie of the wall. 
On the other hand, where similar ridges 
form approaches from the s., and at some 
other points, the defenses are formefl hy 
raising the wall considerably above the 
normal height. The most vtUnerable 
point apyH*ars to be «t the isthmus wjm.- 
rating the two forts, where the oppo-ite 
walls have their nearest approach. 1 1 ere 
a short space was nndefended, though 
the ascent is by no means (lifhrnlt. A 
short distance k. of the posterior wall of 
the new fort are two smal) mounds, a 
short distance apart, from each of whicli 
extends a low wall, or road as Atwater 
terms it, elevated about 8 ft, ranning 
neariy parallel about | m., and forming 
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an irregtdar semicircle alKmt another 
small mound. A ]>art of the area be- 
tween these walls was paved with flat 
stones, remains of which now lie at a 
depth of 2 ft in the soil. Several small 
mounds and a numlitr of stone graves 
which contained human remains were 
within the fort; these were explored by 
Moorehead, but nothingof sixu ial interest 
was found except the human remains. 
The greater portion of the area included 

in this inclosnre is now the property of 
the State of Ohio and has been made a 
reservatioii under the care of the Ohio 
Archseological and Historical Society. 

The first pur- 
chase was made 
in accordance 
with an act of 
the l^islatare, 
Apr. 28, IS'iO. 
and the second 
purdiasein pur- 
suance of theact 
of Apr. 16, 1896. 

Forfurtherin- 
formationf»ee,in 
addition to the 
works cited, Al- 
len, Prehistoric 
World, 188.=>; 
Drake, Pictures 
of Cincinnati, 
1815; Howe, His- 
torical Collec- 
tions of Ohio, 
1898; MacLean, 
Mound Build- 
ers, 1879; Moore- 
head, Fbrt An- 
cient, 1890; Peet 
in Am. Antiq., 
Apr., 1878; 8he^v 
herd, Antiqui- 
tie8ofOhio,18S7; 
^Thomas in Sei- 
ence, vm, Dec. 
10, 1886. (c. T. ) 
Fortifleatloii and Defense. The.simplest 
defenses were fnniished to the Indians 
by nature. Jn the forest n-^rions battles 
were fought in the shelter of trees, and 
in .stony sections from sheltering rooks. 
That war was wage<l and defensive meaf- 
un's were neces.sary in prehistoric times 
is shown by the remains of fortifications 
in the mound area of 4he United States. 
These are of different types, the most 
common l>eing the so-called hill forts, 
where defensive walls of earth or stone 
surrountl a jK^ak or hilltop or skirt a bluff 
headland, as at Ft Ancient (q. v.), Ohio. 
There are also drcnlar, square, octagonal, 
atiili tlierinrlosnn'son the low lands whieh 
are generally .•supposeil to have been built 
for defensive purposes, but they could 
hardly have been effectual unless stock- 
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a(le«l. There are, or were until rewntly, 
earthen onilmnkm^its and inclo«$ure(^ in 
New York which, aa Squier haa shown, 
mark the t^trm of palisaded forCci mmilar to 

thtiM'of tilt' Tr«>.jUiii>' o])Hfrv»-<l by Cliaiii- 
plain and Cartier. These were often po- 
ivRonal, of flonble or triple stodcadee, as 
tbrit af f Ii>( li. 'a_'a which Cartier .^ays \va.« 
of "tiiree < ••ur.->frf ut rampiree, one wittiin 
another." Some were strengthened by 
braces and ha<l iKrams running round 
them near the top, where stone*? and 
other niisHiles were plaeed ready to be 
hurU*«l upon l>e*>iegers. The walla of wwne 
of tht'se lortiticationHwereL'Oft high. One 
of the jiolygonal forts in w. New York, 
however, was overlooked by a hill from 
which arrows could easily benhot into the 
inolfjsure. Mostof theearlv liguresof thefe 
forta repreeent them a» having a nngle 
entrance between overlapping ends of the 
Kt<>ckad»'; then- is one. lii>Wf\er (rmler- 
hill, New8 from Anieric-a, 16',^), which 
ahowfi two overlappingt*. When first seen 
bv the «hit»\'5 tii«>>t iif till' villager from 
Jr^oricla t<» the Potomac were }»rotectr«l 
with surrounding Ht^M-kaden, which are 
reprenentfcl in l)e Hry as single with one 
oiiening where the ends overlap. The 
oonstriMstion of these surrouncUng ]>ali- 
t»di'?' \va<» prarticjilly the Name, whether 
they iuclo.-ed a single house or 50 houses. 
In Home sections a ditch was usually dug, 
both within and outaide of the palisade. 
A few of the forta in a. New England were 
square, but flu- (■irnnar furiu v'eia'r.illy 
prevailed ( Willoughby in Ani. Antlirop., 
vtti, na If 1906). The fortrem bailt Dy 
King Philip in tin- ftuainpat f'oufh Ken- 
rfni^on, R. I., consisted of a double row of 
palisades, flanked by a great ahatis, outside 
of whit h wafadeepditrli. At one «f )n)cr 
Hgapof till" lonyth of one log was leftasan 
entninrc, the I ircast work here being only 
4 or 5 ft high; and this j>aF?«a;re was de- 
fende<l by a well-constnictel blockhouse, 
whilst the diteh was crowsetl by a single 
log which serve«l as a bridgi*. Stocka«led 
villages were also (x>nmion as far w. as 
Wiscon.«»in. Stone walls, which C. C. 
Jones considered defensive, have been 
observed on Stone nitn.» Mt Yona, and 
<»thi'r ])eaksof n. (i»H)rgia. DeSoto found 
strongly fortified villages in his passage 
throngn the Gulf states and Arkansas. 

\':iiicouver ( Voy.. in, 2S<), 17081 nifii- 
tion^' villages on Kupreanof id., situaU-d 
on the summits of steep, ahnost inacces- 
f^iblc iKcksaiid fortifu-il w ith stnuiir l>lat- 
lonnsot wooii laid upon tlifiii«i-^televate»l 
fMUtof the rock, which projccti^l at the 
sides so an to overhang the declivity. .\t 
the e<lge of the platform there was usu- 
ally a sort of para|>et of logs placed 
one upon another. This tyjie, aceonl- 
ing to Swaiiton, was ijuite common on 
the N. W. ooast The Skagit tribe, ac- 



cording to Wilkes, combined dwellings 
and forts, and a similar niHtoiii was fol- 
lowed by some of the Uaida clans. 
Wilkes mentions also inelosnres 400 ft 

loll'/, which were ron^trncted of i»i(k«'t» 
at>uut M ft long thrust dirp into the 
ground, the interior l>eing divided into 
nnfcd liKlgea. Tlic Clallain also ha<l a 
fort of pii'kets, 15u it square, roofe<l over, 
and divided into compartments for fami-. 
lies. No stockades seem to have l>een 
useil by the Ntlakyaiiamuk, but for- 
tresses or fort i lied houses were at one time 
in u«e iti a few places. These defenses, 
uceordiii); to IJoah, cutiiiistetl of place*! 
lengthwise on the groun«l one alH>ve an- 
other ami coveretl with brush an<l earth, 
loopholes being left at plaws between thtt 
lok'?^. Accortling U> the same autlioi iiy, 
soiue of the stockades of British Columbia 
were provided with undergrou nd ) tassages 
as a ineansof escape. It has Imh ii a ^'''neral 
custom of the Inuians of the plains, when 
in danger of being attacked By a superior 
force. todi^H oil or i)its in fhel<K>se. "/cncr- 
a II ) saa d y so j 1 , t h ro w i ijg t he earth around 
the margin to increase the height of the 
(h'l'eiisc, the bank of a creek or a gully 
l)eiuj; .'^electetl when within reach, an 
defense of one side only was necessary. 
Native drawings of some of these defenses 
are given bv lM«X)nev (ITtli Kep. li. A. E., 
271-274, 1898). lii the 8. W. the cliff- 
dwellings (q. v.) were places of security, 
easy of tlefense. The large comp<jund 
struct iires known as pueblos dj. v.), in 
which the lower stories formerly tiad few 
or no wall o|ienings, were fortifications as 
well us habitation?., while in .■^oine ca.«es 
the mesas on which thej are built are in 
themselves well-nigh nnpregnable. In 
thedrainajre nreix of tlie ( !ila and Salado 
of s. Arizona there were <letensive struc- 
tures, as shown by their massive walls, in 
wliirii the former inbabitautH could take 
refuse in time ol danger. Many of the 
isolated peak.-i of s. Arizona, N. »S4jnora, 
and Chihuahua contain the remains of 
stone breastworks and fortifications. 
Arrhiterture, Cum. (irandf, CUff-dwelUuijit, 
UalnkUiomt MvuntUf }*uMo», War and 
Wnt dhripline. 

In ad'lition to the authorities cited, con- 
sult Bancroft, Native Baces, i, 1886; Bry, 
Coltectiones Peregrinationem, 1600-1A$I; 
Jesuit Kelalions. Tliwaift-s ed . i-i vxiii, 
18t«>-llH)l; v. .Mindeleff in 8th Kep. B. 
A. E., 1891; C. Mindeleff in 13th and mth 
Keps. 1'.. A. E., mHy, ls<)7; .Sjuier, Aiiti.|. 
of N. v., lh.")l; 8(|uierand Davis, Ancient 
>b>numents. 1848; Thomas in 12th Rep. 
R. A. E..1804. fc. T. ' 

Fort Yukon. A Kulri i k iicljiu village 
and trading post of 107 inhabitants at the 
junction of Yukon and I'lircupine rs.. 
Alaska. — Petroff in lOtU Census, AUwka, 
e2, 1884. 
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Foikey. See Black ilrink, Iiu*k. 

Fotahoa'B Village. A Huniiner camp of 
one of the Takii ihiefe of the Tlingit 
nanie^l (i«K'l)af; 24 people were there in 
1H80.— Petroff in lC)th Census, Alaska, 32, 
1884. 

Fountain. A band of Upper Lillooet, 
inhabiting, with the Shuswap, the village 
of Huhilp, on the e. I>ank of Fraaer r., 
alwve Lill<K)et, Brit. Col.; pop. 205 in 
1904.— Can. In.l.Aff. 1904, pt. ii, 73, V,m. 

Four Cre«k Tribes. A collective name 
for the YokutH tril)e8 or bands that re- 
8ide<l on the four Ptrean»8 tributarv to L. 
Tulare, Cal.— McKee (1851) in Sen. Ex. 
Doc. 4, 32d Cong., spec, eeas., 80, 1853; 
Henley inln<l. Aff. Rep., 511. 18=S4. 

Four Mile Ruin. A prehii^toric niin on 
a branch of the Little C<»lorado, 4 m, 
from Snowflake, Navajo co., Ariz. The 
ruin was excavated in 1897 by the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, tfie mortuary 
deposits \inearthe<l imficating relations 
with l>oth Zufii and Hopi clans. See 
Fewke8in22d Ren. B. A. E., I3t>-1&4, 1904. 

Four Nations. >Ientioned with the Ka- 
wita and Ku^ihta an having a conference 
with the English near the mouth of Apa- 
lachicola r., Fla., in 1814 (Hawkins in 
Am. State Papers. Ind. Aff., i, 859, 18:i2). 
Probably the Oakfuskee, with their 3 vil- 
lages on the Chattahoochee, were meant. 

Fowl Town. A former Seminole town 
in X. W.Florida, altout 12 ni. e. of Ft Scott, 
on Apaiachicola r. at the (ieorgia l)ound- 
ary, containing alxiut 300 inhabitantn in 
1820. The name has been given abo in 
the plural a.'J though including njore than 
one town. It is distinct fnnn TutahM^i, 
also called Fowl T(jwn. 

Poul Town — Drnke, Bk. Ind«., bk. 4, 64, IMS. Fowl 
Town*.— Mooc, Rop. to Sec. War, 364, \f^£l. 

Foxes (trans, in plund of mujotfh, * re<l 
fox,' the name of a clan). An Algon- 
quian tril^*, so nanu-d, n<'cording to Fox 
tradition recortknl by l)r Willimn Jones, 
l>ecause once while some Wagohrtg', 
memlHTH of the Fox clan, were hunting, 
they met the French, who asked who 
they were; the Indians gave the name of 
their j'lan, and ever since the whole trilx* 
has been knctwn l)y tlie name of the Fox 
clan. Their own name for themselves, 
according to the .'ymie authority, is Mcsh- 
kwa'kihfig', ' red-earth people,' l>ecaus<' 
of the kin<i of earth from wliich they are 
sup|Mise<l to have lH.H'n create^l. They 
were known to the Chii»|>ewa and other 
Algon<|uian trilK's as Utugamig, ' jH'ople 
of the other shore'. 

When they tirst l»ecame known to the 
whites, the Foxes liv«'d in the vicinity of 
L. Winnebago «ir aliiiiy K<'X r.. Wis. Ver- 
wyst (Missionary I^ibors, 178, 1886) says 
they were on Wolf r. when Alloue/. visite«l 
them in 1070. As the trilx; waa inti- 



mately relatetl to the Sauk, and the two 
were pntbably brancUes of one original 
stem, it is probal>le that the early migra- 
tions of the former corresj>onde»l some- 
what rioscly with those of the latter. 
The Sauk came to Wisi'onsin through 
the lower Michigan |>cninsula, their tra- 
<liti<>nal home having iDeen x. of the 
lakes, ajid were comparatively new- 
comers in Wisconsin when thev finrt 
V»ecame known to the French. ()ne of 
tlu'ir in»|)ortant villages was for some time 
on Fox r. The conclusion of Warrvn 
(Hist. Ojibways, 9.5, 1885) that the Foxes 




I 

FOX CHI£F 

early occupied the country along the s. 
shore of L. Superior and that the in*,*om- 
ingChipj)ewa drove them out, has the 
general su|tiM»rt of Fox tradition. Nev- 
ertheless there is no satisfactory histor- 
ical evidence that the Foxes ever re- 
sided farther n. than F'r)X r. in Wis- 
consin, and in none of their treaties 
with the Unite«l Stiites have they 
claimed land n. of Sauk co. This restless 
and warlike j>eople was the only .Mgon- 
quian triln* against whom the French 
waued war. In a<ldition to their disjHv ' 
.sition to. be constantly at strife with their 
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iieiKhbore, they hml conceived a hat ml 
of tlie French because of the aid which 
the latter pave tb^ Chipj>ewa ami otlu rs 
by furnishing lireuruiR, and l»ecaui!*' thoy 
gUtfaered the various tribes for the jxir- 
|K»««> f)f (Iwtroyiiiir the Foxes. Th»' 
proptMml to extft tiimate them waa 
ieiiottsly considered in the Flench coun- 
cils, and their destruction would earlier 
have been attempte<l but for the pleas 
interpo8e<l by Nicolas Pern>t. Their 
character is briefly deecrilted by Charle- 
voix (Shea Imns., v, 805, 1881 ) when he 
says tney "infesttnl \vitli tlieir r<ilib«'ricH 
and filled with mordent uut uuly tht^ 
neighborhood of the Riy [Green my], 
their natural territory, but alino-t a!! ilir 
routes cuiiiniuuicatinK: with tlie reuiute 
colonial posts, as well as those I^iding 
from Canada to Louisiana. Except the 
Sioux, who often joinc<l them, and the 
Iroquois, with whom they had formed an 
alliance, ... all the natiouis in alliance 
with us sufferetl greatly fruiu these hos- 
tilities." It wa.s this tribe that in 1712 
planned the attack on the fort at Detroit, 
and but for the timely arrival of friendly 
Indians and the bravery of tlie French 
commandant, Boisson, woald undoubt- 
edly have destroyed it They were 
almost fonntantly at war with the Illinois 
tribes s. of them, and fiuallv tmcceeded, 
in coniunction with the Sauk, in driving 
them from a large })art of their countrj', 
of which they took possession. From 
their «urliest known nistory they were 
almost constantly at war w ith the Chip- 
pewa dwelling n. of them, but usually 
without decided success, though often 
aided by the Sioux. It was by the Chip- 
pewa, together with the I'otaw atonu, 
3lenominee, and the French, that their 
power was finally broken. About 1746, 
and perhape for some few years pre- 
vious, the Foxes live<i at the J -it tic 
Butte des Morts on the w. bank of 
Fox r., abont 87 m. above Green bay. 
They madt' it a j»i(Int, wlifut-vcr a ti^ader's 
boat approached^ to niace a torch upon 
thebanlr as a signal for the traders to 
como a.shnro and ]>ay the customary trib- 
ute, wiiich they exacted from all. To 
refuse wa.s to incur their di.spleasure, and 
robl)en,' would be the miMist jK iialty 
inflicted. Incensed at thi.s exaction, 
Morand, a leading trader, raised a volun- 
teer force nf l->»Mi(h and Itidian«. and 
after intlictuig scveit) punii-hmcnt on the 
Foxes in two enjfagements t\r<>\v tiicm 
down W iscf)nsin r. Thev settled on the 
N. bank alx)ut 20 m. from the mouth. 
Alxmt 1780, in alliance with tin- Sioux, 
tbey attacked the Chippewa .at iSt Cruix 
falls, where the Foxes were almost anni- 
hilate<I. The reiimant incori>orat< I with 
the ^ttk, and although long othcially 
regarded as one, the two tribes have pre< 
served their identity. 



According to Dr William Jones (iuf'u, 
1906) the culture of the Foxes is that of 

the triltes of the eastern woodlands with 
i^oiiie intrusive streaks from the plains. 
They were acquainted with wila rice, 
and raiseil corn. >>ean«, squashes, ami 
tobacco. They lived ia villages in sum- 
mer, the bark house Ijeing the type of 
the wann-weather dwelling; in winter 
they seatteretl an«l dwelt in oval tlu^- 
reed lo<Igee. The social organization is 
rigid and ia based on geutes with mar- 
riflf^ ontside of the gens. The gens and. 
witli some excejitions, the name, followed 
the fatlier. The Fox gentes are the Hear, 
Fox, Wolf, Elk, Big Lynx, Buffalo. 
^ \ ;\n, I*hea.<ant, Eagle, Sea, Sturgeon, 
iia.s>j, Thunder, and Bear Potato. The 
mvthology of the Foxes is rich. Beast 
faille prevails. The deitie.'^ are many and 
some Imvc clear detiuite cliardcter. The 
principal deity is \Vi.«a'ku', the culture 
hero. His brother is Kiyapa'tii', or 
ChIpayal>osw', who presides over the 
spirit world at the fjettinj; of the Sun. 
The belief in a cosmic substance trailed 
miinUowhfi, or munUou^u'lnf, is an essen- 
tial element in their philosophy. Ob- 
jects, animate or inanimate, imbued 
with thfssnhstance become the recipients 
of marked adoration. The Foxe? jmic- 
tise many ceremouitw, the principal one 
bnng the feast festival of the |^nte«>i. 
There is proliablv no otluT Al^'on iniaii 
community withm the limits ot tlie 
United States, unless it be that of the 
Mexicran band of Kickai>oo in Oklnhoma, 
where a more primitive state of society 
exists. 

Besides l)eing warlike, the Foxes were 
de«cril>ed by neighboring tribe** as stingy, 
avaricious, thieving, j^^ionate, and qnar* 
relsome; their bravery, however, was 
proverbial, hike most of the trilies of 
the reui.iii of the great lake.s t)ie\ wt-re 
uolygamistjj. They were familiar with 
Imth dug-out ana birch-bark canoes. 
Spean^ and clul)s were ainoni; their 
weapons of war. Schoolcraft states that 
a band of warriors seen by him wore 
headflresses consisting' of reil-dyed horse- 
hair tie*l in such maimer to the scalplock 
as to present the shape of the dectiraiion 
of a Roman helmet. The re^^t of the 
head was completely shaved and painted. 
They wore breech-cloths, moccasins, and 
leggings, and the upper part of their 
iMxlies was naint»Hl; often the print of a 
h;md in wnite clay was marked on the 
liack or shoulder. They bore Hags of 
feathers. Their "coat of arms" is de- 
scril»e<l by Lahontan in heraldic terms: 
" A meadow sinople, crossed by a wind- 
ing pale, with two foxes* gules at the two 
extremities of the river, in rlii* f anrl 
point" — in other words, as his Hgure 
shows, an oblique mark representing a 
stream, with a lox at each end on oppo- 
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site rides. He explains this "coat of 
arms" as the mark or svhiImiI which, 
after a victory or Hucceeeful raid, they 
paint on treefl. (See Owen, Folk-lore of 

th<' Muj^qiiaki*' lii.l<., 11»»>4. ) 

Uuignea e^itiuiateil tiietn in 1728 at 200 
warriofv, but niost of the estimates before 
the hi4«t luilf centnrv irivc (linn fnnii 
to 2.(HH»H)ul8. liew isaiuK.'larko>itiinate<l 
them at Mn) wurriorH, or 1,200 souIb, in 
ISO.'). Sitii-c alxiut 1S.'>() th«' two trilies 
havebefiifiiuiiH'rattil together. 
"SaukandFox of MiMMiM^ipiii" still (1905) 
ill I'»wa are paiil to lie all Foxen. There 
are al;**) 82 "Sauk and Fox of Missouri " 
under the Kickapoo school in Kansa.«. 
See »Sauk. (j. m. c. t.) 

a»M«'-k«.— IUn«. Dakota Diet.. S4. \m (Dnkola 
name). 0«ta««iBiiM.— L«pbani, I linn, uf Wis., M, 
1870 (mkprtni). Sntacwnia.— LnhnnUtn. New 
VoT., 1. 172, 1708 (misprint). Fexer*.— Dalloii 
(ITtt) In Hmm. Hint. Soc. Coll., in x, 123, 1809. 
TflM— Albany cunf. (1737) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hiitt., VI, 1(M, l-H-Vt. MeehMMkukit.— French trader 
iV«6) Qiiotwl by S<-ln«ilrrafl. Iml. TriU"', in. 651, 
18.^. Mfl«heooukkit.— French trmlrr qvitit«'<i bjr 
8mith, R()ii(|Ut>t'M KxiH>«l.,69.1766. Mechuotiakis.— 
lIiH'kt'wt'lik'r qnoU'H by Buchnnnn, Sketrlic of 
K. Am. Ilids.. I.'i6, l^.M. Meskwfkrkr-— J^^'X'^ 
Am. Anthrop.. Vi, .'STO.liUM i TihI earth pt^nipU'*: 
own nurae). MeMenacks.— Hi unt pin, New Dis- 
COV..'J30. iri98 (.'Jiotix niiTiu i. MeMenecqi.— n« inu- 
pin I ItW.'Sl <|iii>tt <l l>y .'^hca, Diwov. Mi-.v. Val.. VM, 
IVij. Miicouaquit. — <"iixi', Carnlnnii. map. 1711. 
Kitkwukeevuk — Jnnc-, Ojebway lti<l«., 17M. 1S61 
(trans, 'nil larth nifii ' ; miid to Im- so calliil from 
wearing nil Idankci"*! . lloihkoi — Ixskit-l vl794i 
.|n..i, (i by Kiitt. rilM T, TritM- nn.l.M>n U.. S:W>, lS7i 
(may Ik' MiiiM «)ut«M. <. Kua-kwa-ka-uk. — MorKiin, 
t"i>n>>inK. and Atthi , '^'<, 1871. Muskwake.— Tiin- 
nt-r, Nurr.. S.T). l,s ;n Muikwaki — Mt «i«H' in Am. 
Alithnip.. XI " MuBcjuacki. — Miiximiliii:i, 
Trav., 106, IM.i. Mu» qiiiick-ki-uck.— It.lil. Mua- 

fuakM*. — ('roKhan ii ' .u<>to<l bv Kupp, \Ve)«t 
'enn., llt'>, \^u'>. Munquakc* — ibid,. ap|i., 1:12. 
Huaquakiea- N V Iiih Ci.l. Hisi., ix, loi. noto. 
IK.'iA. Muaquakkink— Mi'iKs in ."^mitbstiii. 1U'I>. 
18«i7. -(14, 1872. Huaquattamiea.— <'r<»KhHn ( 17tV>) In 
N. Y. I>cM-. Col. Hint., VII. 780. 1M6. Muaquawkae.— 
Ft'HtlH-r!«tonhaugh, Camie Voy., ii. 2»». 1817. M«a> 
qoiakia.— Army ofticer (1812) quoted by School- 
craft. lnd.Trlbes,iii..'>&6, 1M)3. Odaeaml.— KelUm, 
Ft Mackinac, 154. 18H4. OJayuaiaiy.— achooleralt, 
Ind. Trtbok W. 1856. 0 4m « — wg.— Wmtw 
(1852) in Minn. Bbi Soe. Coll., v. ^885 (Chip- 
pewa name: 'thnw who live nn the opposite 
Mde'; from apaminff. 'on the other itide of the 
water,* and od, a personal atul triiml prefix). 
Mi^amiM.— Ibid., 242. 0-du(-auinee(.— Kiumwy 
in Ind. All. K< p. , 1 '^'■O. Onlofamiea.— Bracken- 
lldire. I^.. 10. nnif. 1^1 < I misprint i. Ootacamiea.— 
fichiK.Iernft, Ind. TrilM i, v, Ht, l^;V). Ootacamia — 
Maximilian. Trav.. lirj. 1S43. Oahera«a.— Morse, 
Rep. to .<(•(•. War. 21. 1'«L'2 (Wliniebajro nnnuM. 
Oitacamiea— Kendall. Trav., ii. 2<.».'.. IS/V. Otofa 
. miea. — Hntchins (177»>i qnoicd by JefTep^cm. 
Noti"*. 141. Is'J.'i. Ottagamiea. — Bomlinnl, .^lar in 
the West, ].'^. I'^Ui. Ottagaumiea — < arver. Trav., 
la'i. KTh. Ottar car me.- I >rik: .b'ur. Lewis mid 
Clark, VII. iyo.>. Ot-tar-fir-me — !.<•« is and 
("iark, Irav.. »). l.vw;. Ottifamie.— Sch-Hilrraft. 
liiM. TrilMs. II. :',;!,'>, K>2. Ottiraumiea.— Cm r\ er. 
I r \ ; I. 177s. Ottiquamiea.— IMke.Trnv..;^<l>. I""!!. 
Ottogamia — V;itt r. Milh . pt. 3. we. 3. •-IW.. IhIi,. 
Ouagouaaac. — .b-s, Kt l. fur 1<.7:{. quott-d by Ijipham, 
Inds. Wis ,1 IsTO I'lurnl nf mtjiorh, 'fo\'). Outa- 
rami. — Jt s it, I for liu.7. Jl. IK'v^. Outacamie-ock. — 
Owen. Folk l"r<- of .\|u«.|iiakie Ind>*., 1h, \\m 
('other side ttl river people'). Outogainiouek. — 
Ibid. Outagamy.— Il'id Outagomiei. — Minn. Hi>it. 
.Sk-. Coll . V. 32. nott . l'^^■> Outaouagamia.— Hen- 
nepin (UiXi). Iji., IIV*. 16jS. Outifamia.— .Suttall, 
Jour., IM, 1821. Oatpataaia.— Hennepin, New 



PiM^)v.. 2.S7. ItiyS. Outofamia.— Coxe.Carolana. 4H. 
1711. Outouagamia.— Heuuepin, New Diw«v..244. 
I'l.'s Outougamii.— Co.xe, < untluna, nmp, 1741. 
Outtagamiet. — <'niKhaii (KtiA) quoted in Montl.ly 
.\ni. .Tour. <lt-ol., l.'7J. IKH. Outta^umie.— Kcaiie 
in Siiiiifonl, ("iMn]ivn.l . inTh. Outtagoiniea. — 
Hntihins il77^ n - liool. r.iil, Ind. Tribes, vi. 
714. I^i7. Outtongamia. — I'rise de Possession 
( 1(.71 » in N*. Y. l»tie. Col. Hint.. IX. WO, InV.. Out- 
touagamia. — Hennepin, New Disef»v. ,'.<». l«.',i>s. Out- 
toufamia. — I'rise de Pos.m'««»ion (lf)7Ii in .NIarfccry, 
Dec.. I. 97. l«7ft. Penard.— t-jiiinnis Hiid KaiiiUy, 
map U. S., 1777 (misprint i. Quackaia,— .Mltany 
eonf. in N. Y. Ihm-. ("ol. llisi.. v. 791. IXVS. 

Bed Fox. — M< iiee in Am. Atithn.p., XI. 1S9h. 
Reinera.— DalloiH 17s:() in Mavs. Hist. S<»e. Coll.. 
1st s., x. 123, 1H<I9. Reaaia.— MeKeiiney and Hall, 
Ind. Trilx s. m, 7y, ik'A. Seaarda.— Ini ChefiicHU 
(IttSl) in Maniry, l>ec., ii. 2f.7. 1S77. Reaara.— 
LewiH and Clark, Truv.. 15. lt»06. Ranan.— < )rijf . 
Jour. Lewis and Clark, vi, 93. 1906. SayBanla.— 
Pike (I«06) qiioU>d in Minn. Hlft. Soc. Coll., v. 
467,18b&. SkikahBrunu.— (iatM-het, Wyandot M.'i. 
Tocah., B. A. £. 1881 ( - fo.\ people,' from tkiixthu, 
*the red fox': Huron name). Mw— hfihft- 
BM.— tiea. Rel. for 1640i. S6, 1868 (BofOD name). 
Sknakfiafi.— Gatarhet, Shawnee MS. vocab., 
B. A. E., 18H2 (sing. Skuaklaa; Shawnee mune. 
from M'ukuaklnffi). Bquaghkiaa.— Stone. Lila 01 
Brant, li. 4. 1864. Bquatebcyaa.— Jour. MaJ. Gen. 
Jno. Sullivan, 800, 1887. Somwkiebab.— Conorer, 
Kanadeawa and Qencva MS.. K. A. K. (Keneea 
namei. ftquawUhewa. — Macnuley. N. Y., ii. 1>0, 
IK-Jy (inipmnerly mid to be the Krii i. To-«he- 
wab-eoo.— Clark (18M) In Orig. Jour. Lewis and 
Clark,!. 190, 1901 (Arlkaia namef). Vit^baig,— 
Jones in Am. Anthnm., YIiSTO, 1904 (<5hippews 
name: - people of the ofliershore'). 'Wa'gnaliaf.— 
Gatactaei, OJibwa MS. vocab., B. A. £., UW 
(' toxea,' from m'fftuk, *fdx';amodemCliliif>ewa 
name). Wikuhfe.— GatKhel, Foiawatoml MS. 
TOfsh., B. A. E., 18ra( ' foxea.'from wSJttuhe', 'fox'; 
IV>tawatomi name, pmlmhly recent i. 

Foxes. An Ankara band. — ("nllHTt.sttn 
in SinithtHin. Bep. 1880, 143, 18.51. 

Foxes. .\ jrens or f«e<*ret onler of the 
tlidat«ia, according to Cnllx'rtwon (Smith- 
aoQ. Rep. 1850, 14:5, 1H.51), but properly 
one of the war and dance societies. 

Franoisoo. A Yuma chief. The Tontb 
Aparhe who iiumU'rt*<l Royw Oatman 
and iiio^t of his family at the Uila bend. 
Ariz., Mar. 18, 1850, carried off Olive and 
Mary, flu' yoiinvrt'st childn'n, 12 and 7 
years of age, into slavery, and in 1852 8old 
them to the Mohave. These Indiana 
tri'at«'d thcin Ix'tter than liad the Tonto 
until a famine came, during which Mary 
died from starvation and cruelty. Younur 
TxinMizo Oatman, who had i'S('ai)e<l after 
lieiiijr If ft for dead, endeavored to inter»>st 
people in California in the fate of his 
nistorH, hut ft poarfhinir party s<'nt out 
from Ft Yuinu retnriu'd without timiiii)? 
trace of them. Finally Francis*""', who 
happened to lie at the /ort in Jan., 1856, 
lietraye<l knowle<lpeof the lo-^tfrirls, and, 
impre.-M il with fear of the trfKifw", said he 
would bring the surviving captive if he 
had fonr blankets and soine heads to pay 
for luT. When Fran< i-<(> canic to the 
village the Muliavo denied havinj^ Olive, 
having stained her skin with hemes, bot 
she gp<»ke out an<l told who she was. 
FranciiH'o tlien atidres.>*i'<l them with .'•u<'h 
eloquent con\ it tiou that they consented 
to release the girl, and on the day art he 
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brought lu i to the fort, where Hhe was 
tCK»n joined by her brother. Owing to hiH 
service in saving his tribe imm cha.«ti«t'- 
ment by the militia, or to the rewanis* and 
praise be received from the whites, Fran- 
ciseo was (;hf>«en chief. He ^w over- 
l)earing, but reuiuine<l friendiv to the 
whites. To thin friendship his people 
attributed the ill luck that befeli tbem in 
a raid that the river triben undertook in 
1857 against tlie Maricopa. The hitter, 
reenforced by the Papa^o, won the battle 
at Maricopa wella, Anis. Of 75 Ytima 
warriors all were slain save .i, aii<l when 
tlie day turned a^ust Uiem they are lie- 
lieved to have kiUed the chief who led 

tl)<-iii t-) i1i--:i:-'T rr, (f. H.l 

Fraucia Uie Prophet. f>ee UUlin llndju. 
FraokatMrn. A village, probably of the 

Delawares, which seents to have been 

near ttie site of the present Frankstown, 

Blair CO., Pa., in 1756. (j. m.) 

PrEiickitown.— I'ouchot map (1758) In N. Y I><k'. 

Col. IIIM., X, 694. 1H.VI. Praalu Town. ^ r 
In Kupp. WoMU Pa., app. 13. 1M6. FnuUu- 

t»wii.-IMd.,*20. 

Fraadt. 8ee Pgfudo Indian. 

FradariktdaL A Moravian miarionary 
HUitioa in a. Greenland* cloee to G. Fare- 
well. 

Irederieiuhl.— Kane, Arct. Explor., j.4.t3. ISTia. 

Frederikshaab. A iiiLs-xioiiarv station in 
8. w. (irt'tnland. — Crantas, UUt. Green- 
land, I, map, 1767. 

Trench Indiani. A term uwd hy early 
English writers to designate tl»e tnl>e« in 
the French intOVfit, eapecially the Abnaki 
and their congeners on the ^ew England 
frontier. 

Franch infln«noe. The influence of the 
French colonipt.-^ on the Indians l)egan 
very early. Tlie u:ic of glass beads in 
l>arter gave an impetus ta the fur trade, 
and the speedy introduction of other com- 
moditiee of trade led to long-continned 
associations with tlif Ir. M^uoian tribes in 
particular. The ioduence of the French 
mianonariee on many of the Indian tribes 
was marke<l; for example, the Montagn- 
aiH and the Huron in the early days. 
The supply of peltries wa» incrwised oy 
ftirnislnng the Indians with Unarms, 
which enabled them to travel with im- 
punity an<i gave thim a superiority over 
the nci^lihoriiii; tribes which they were 
not slow to take advantage of; hence al- 
most from the be({inning the French set- 
tler!* and the government of New France 
cauie into more or less sympathetic con- 
tact with several tril)e8 of the country. 
This state of affairs arose both from the 
neacefnl effort of the missionaries and 
iroui tilt' desire of tlie anthoritio- to use 
the aborigineti as a bulwark against the 
power of the English in North America. 
To her al!ianc<-s' witli the Alironipiian 
tribes of the great lakes and the ruiiou s. 
and X. of them, inclading New Fninee 



and Acadia, France owetl in great part 
her strength on this continent, while on 
the other hanii the c«inf<NUTacv of the 
inxjuois, the natural eneniie.s o{ the Al- 
gonquian j>eoj)les, contribute<l largely to 
her overthrow. The French character 
inijielleil the colonists to see in the Indian 
a fellow human Ix'ing, and it in no wonder 
that the greatest intermixture lietween 
the Indian and the Enroix'an, n. of the 
Mexican boundary, is represent <'d by the 
mixed-bloods of Canada and the JS'. W. 
and their deseendante, who torm no 
Bmall element in the population of the.^e 
regions of civilizetl America (stH> Mtxed- 
hUmU). The French recognized the In- 
dian's |iride and pn'jndices, and won his 
conlidence by resijwftirig Jiin iuiHtitutions 
and often snaring in his ceremonies. 
Thev ruled while seeming to yield. Least - 
of all did they tiespise the languages of 
the alx>rigin«9, as the rich recor«ls of the 
missionaries abundantly prove. The ex- 
istence of a lai^e numlnr of nnxetl-bloods 
able to eix?ak l>oth their own tongue and 
French was a distinct advantage to the 
colonists. The relations between the 
French ami the At-aillati Inilians, as pic- 
tured by Lescarbot, werci to use the word 
of Friederici, ''idyllic,'* thongh there is 
d( in!>tlcss some ezeggeration in these old 
accounts. 

Several words of Frendi origin crept 

very cfirly into the eaftern AI;i:onquian 
tongues, such as MonlaunaiH, Nascaoi, and 
Micmac,and later a «"orn>t*ix)nding French 
element is to 1h' t(nni<l in the Ali:on<|nian 
laniriiap'S of the rt^ion l)eyond .Montreal 
(('hanil>erlain in Ganad. ' Indian, Feb., 
ISIU ). TheChippewavocabulary(Carver, 
Trav., 421, 1778) contains the word ka- 
pottiriun, 'coat,' which is the French 
eapoU;, with tlie Chippewa radical sutttx 
-twwoH, 'skin.* InaMisstsangavocabnlary 
of ISOI apjH'ars itajmnt', 'flour.' Tlie 
French bonjour.' in tlie form boju! is now 
the mlntation in several Algonqnian dia- 
lects, I'r ill •lis) ii)i'/!>i)A is supi>osed Ui 
be derived the wor<l for 'English' in a 
number of these langoages: Micmac 
agUiseiioo, Montagnais nq'tU-.-^lm, Ni]>i8- 
sing ogamsha, formerly (tiujaUnha, Chip* 
pewa magannsh, Cree ak'fnfd»iw, etc. An- 
other pxninple of French influence is the 
cuntributiuu of Canadian French to the 
Chinook iargon (^q. v.). There is also a 
French element m the modern tab's and 
legends of the Indians of the Canadian 
Northwest and British Columbia, partly 
due to missionary teaching, partly to the 
cam pti res of the trappers, voyjigeurs, cou- 
renrs <le hois, etc. In tales of the x. Paciri*' 
coast appears 'Shishe T16' (i. e., Jesus 
Christ), and in some of those of Indians 
on the K. si.le ttf the Kftcky mts., 'Mani' 
(i. e., the Virgin Mary ). Tlie Frencli are 
also the subject of many Indian stories 
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from the Atlantie to the Pftriflc. Among 

the A 1 1 n u k i i 1 1 1 e n 1 1 i X t u re } >t^an very earl y . 
With tlieiii the term for tuixed-blood is 
malouidif, 'of (8t) Malo,' indicative of the 
Bonrci' (»I the fatliers in most of these 
marriages. The wheat introduced from 
FksDoewas tmned mabmmenal, 'grainaof 
(St) Malo.' Tn tlie 17th century the Al>- 
naki called pean uaiuUiminar, 'French 
eeeds.' The Micmac term for apple in 
irenjoosoon, 'French cranberry.' In the 
I roquoian languages an example of Frencli 
influence is seen in On>>„tno ( 'Bie Moun- 
tain'), the term ap[>li»'tl l»y tJif Mohawk 
to the kings of France, whic h ei ems to 
translate wmtmagny, tibename of Cham- 
plain's BucceHSor as govpm(»r of Canada. 
Another example, noted by Hewitt, la that 
the Mohawk of Caughnawaga ana oth^ 
settlements on St I^wr^nce r. «i>eak far 
more rapidly than do their brethren on 
Grand River res., Ontario, and they also 
have a more oopiona lexicon of modem 
terms. 

Under the leadership of Mgr. de Laval 
the cleray of New France made strenuous 
opposition to the sale of liqnor to the In- 
dians, ttnd sue(ee<le<l in getting (^olhert 
to prohibit the traffic; but the necessitiee 
of the political schemes of Frontenac and 
the fact that the Indians turned to the En- 
glish and Dutch, from whom they could 
easily procure rum and brandy, 'caused 
th'' reversal of this j wtlicv, against thepn> 
tehtci ut missionaries and the church. To 
salve their feelings the matter was re- 
ferre<l to the Sorlionne and the T'niver- 
sity of Toulouse, the former pronouncing 
againf^t the nalo of liquor to the Indians, 
thelattt'r<le< laringit i>ernii88ible. Finally 
a sort of tiaoretital prtiliibitiou but actual 
toleration of lifiuor selling re^ulte^l. 

Conftilt I'arkman (1) Jesuits in North 
Anieriai, (2) ConspinM'V of ruiiliac, (3) 
Pioneers of France in the New World, 
an<l other works: .Tevuit Relations, 
Thwaitesed., i i.wiii, 189<i-1901. 

( A. F. C.) 

Fresnal ( Simn. : * ash grove ' ) . A Pufrngo 
village, probably in Pima co., s. Ariz,; 
pup. aitoutL*5() in ]Hii:i. — ^Foeton in Ind. 
AH. Rep. im, 385, 1864, 

FrledeasliasttaB (German: 'hut.s of 

IH'arr' l. A \ illage formerly on Sus<|Uf- 
lanim r. a few miles below VVyalusinic, 
and probably in Wyoming ro., ftu It 
was establis^hi'! in 17'>'» hy Mahican antl 
DelawarH converts under direction of the 
Moravian missionaries, and seems to have 
hren nil thcsitfof an oldertown. In 1770 
the ludiatiH removetl t»> Friedenstadt, in 
Beaver co. According to Loskiel (Miss. 
United Hretli , |4. n. 1 7^)11 1 he mune Frie- 
den.sbuetten was also applie<l to a temj>o- 
rary village adjoining Bethlehem in 
Northainpt. iti settle'! in 1746 by Mo- 
ravian converts from ^^hecomico, wht» 



soon afterward removed to Gnadenh net- 
ten in Carl)ou co. i i. >i. ) 
Freidenthutten. — Riitfenhtr, TriN" H'iils..ii K.. 
198,1872. Frieden Huettfn.— Uu{>; N i r! laiufiton. 
etc.. Ow.. n;. !hj,S Friedenshuetlen— Ixwkiel 
(1"W) in Rupp w . -[ I'll , tijip,. :i.Vi. isn>. Fkit* 
dmthuttea.— Lo^kiul in Hay, I'cnit., liu. 1»43. 

PriedeiiBStadt((ilenn.:'town of peace'). 

A village in Reaver CO., I'a . f inh il ly 
near tlm prej*ent Darlington, settled m 
May, 1770, by the Moravian DelawaKS 
from Frierk-nyliuetten. In 1773 they re- 
ntovetl to Gnadenhuetten and Schoen- 
brunn on the Muskingom. See Languid 
Uunenk. {i, m.) 

MMnMtedt.— Losklel, Mliwloiis, nup, ITM. 
VkMtaMtadt —Ibid.. pt rt, .'>7. Town of Pea«e. —Ibid. 

Msadlv Village. The name given by 
Mackenaie ( Voy., 1802) to an Atha- 
passcan village, j)ri)hahly of the Taknlli, 
on upper Salmon r., Urit. Col., on ac- 
count of his kind treatment there. 

Frogtown (trans, "f Wnh'^i'K}. ' t r^-'g 
place'). A former Clierokee Hettlenient 
on a creek of the same name, n. of Dah- 
loncga, Lumpkin co., Oa — Mooney in 
l»th Kep. B. A. E., 545, 1900. 

Fugitive. A former Kania^miut Eskimo 
village at Hobson harbor, Sitkalidak id., 
near Kodiak, Alaska. — Lisiansky, Voy., 
178, 1814. 

Fnrnittire. There was little r^^lar fur- 
niture among tlie Indians, as home life 
was simple and wants were tew. The 
furniture of the tipi differed from that 
used in the communal dwelling, for the 
character of the habitation controlled its 
furnishing?. 1 n all cla.'^ses of habitations 
seats weregenerabv arranKiHi along the 
walls. Mats of plaited bark or of woven 
m<!hes and skins <lresse<l only on one side 
were t^jiread as seats, and pill»>\vs, for- 
merly having skin cases, were stuffed with 
feathers, the hair of The deer or elk, in 
some caws s<Taping.s from the Inde, or, 
t)A in the S., the long gray Spanish moM, 
and uwd as cushions to sit on. Among 
some tribes a bearskin was the seat of 
honor. In the pueblosseats were of stone, 
or were rectangular stools made from a 
single block of wood, in addition to a ma- 
sonry l)eneh extending roiiiul or partly 
round the room. In n. Caliiomia stooiiB 
were circular in form. In the houses of 
the N. W. • oa^t long settees were placed 
facing the tire, against the partitions that 
marked a {ami 1 } ' h ^^pace in the commnnal 
dwelling. 

In the earth lodge and. similar habi-> 
tations stationary rotiehe<», which served 

as seats by <lay aii'l as IhmIh by in'ght, were 
arranged ngaitust the walls. These were 
made by planting in the floor fonr tell 
po-t- oil whi( h were 8upporte<l two 
shelves, or bunks, of wattled twigs, on 
which the bedding was placed. Scnne- 
times both sbel\ < s were used ' ^(ly. hut 
generally the upper one was uise<l lor tlor- 
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ing the property of the person to whom the 
ooni|>artinent belongea. In the lodges of 
POiiie tril)os, hunjjTon a ro<l fa-^tent^l acn><»H 
the two front polea was a reinl curtain, 

' whichc-ouldberolledupordronped topve 

Bechwiontotheoccupantof theix'rth. An- 
other fonn of l)e<l consisted of a mat of wil- 
lows stretched upon a low platform, its 
tapering ends raised and fastened to tri- 
pods which forme<l head and foot boards. 
The skin an animal, an the l»uffalo ))ull, 
killed in winter, was trimmed to tit the bed 

I and served as the mattress, on which rohes 

or l)lankets were Hpread as brdilinir. ' Pil- 
lowssuchasaredescriliedabove wereiujed, 
bot in V. Galiiornia were of wood and were 




BEO rn»WE OF THE CMirPEWA. (HOrrvAs) 



used only iu the men's sleeuing lodge. 
Little children occupied craalee (q. v.), 
which varied in forniand ornamentation, 
but were all coiLstructed on the Kcueral 
plan of a portable box and adapted to the 
age of the child. AiiiorTj some tribes a 
hannno<.k, made by ioldiii^ a fskin aljout 
two ropes, was hung l)etween posts and 
used to swing children to sleep. A 
crotched stick was thrust slanting into the 
edge of the fireplace, and from the crotch 
hung one or more smaller crotche<l sticks 
directly over the fire, serving as hooks for 
iMttlee in oooUng. The hoosehold meal 




COUCH Of THE PLAINS TRIBES. t MOONEY 1 



was often served on a mat. In the dwell- 
ings oi the oora-growing Plains Indians 
the wooden mortar useid for pounditK.: 
maize w^as set at the right of the entrance 
and held firmly in plact> by sinking its 
pointecl hose well into the earthen Hoor. 
In every habitation a siwiH?nde<l pole or 
rack was place<l near t he ti re for t he d ry i ng 
of moccasins or other clothing. In the 
Pneblohonse the meal ing trough occupied 
a corner of the room, and was set at a 
sufficient distance from the wall to per- 
mit the women to kneel comfortably at 
their Work and farr tin ajiartnient. The 
trough was of stone and generally con- 
tained three metates, varymg in ooarae- 



ness, for hulling, cracking, and mealing 
the grain. Niches in the wall.s nerM^l us 
shelves or clivpcts. Utensils varieil with 
the methoil.s of cooking in the different 
parts of the country; they were baskets, 
wo<^Klen and jMJttery vessels, and later 
metal kettles. Household utensils, for 
cooking, eating, and drinking, were usu- 
ally kept in or near the space belonging to 
the housewife, and consisted of baskets, 
boxes, platters, and bowls of woo<l or 
pottery, spoons of horn, wood, gourd, or 
pottery, and ladles. Some of the house- 
nold utensils were ornamented with 
carving or painting, and not infrequently 
were treasured as hdrlooms. Brooms of 
coarse grass or twigs were used to sweep 
the floor, and the wing of a l)inl served as 
a brush to keep the centnil ii replace tidy. 
The I'lieltlos tied a bunch of coarse grass 
near the mid<lle, using the butt end for 
brushing the hair and the other for sweej)- 
ing the floor. Some of the Plains and 
R(Kky mtn. tril^es use<l a wooden spade- 
like iutplement to remove the snow fmm 
tbegroundabouttheentranceof the lodge, 
and the Pueblofl employed a similar im- 
plement for pjissing l)read in and out of 
the ovens. The Plains tribes stored their 
food and other articles in packs made of 
jiarfleche and ornamented with painted 
designs; for preserving feathers until 
needed the Pueblos used wooden recepta- 
cles cut from a single stick, \isually of cot- 
tonwood, and provided with a coimter- 
sonkiid; on the N. W. coast elaborately 
carvml boxes and timys were made for 
this purpose. , 

Mural decoration was ooaflned to the 
Pueblos and the houses on the \. Pacific 
coa.st. Frequently in the latter the ix>sts, 
l)eams, and doors were carved and paint- 
ed, as were also the screens, which served 
several puri>oses, domestic and ceremo- 
nial. 

In the lodges oi the Plains tribes the 
ornamented riiields, weapons, saddles, 

bridles, and various acconternients were 
always hung on the posts within the 
lodge, and gave color and decorative effect 
to the otherwise jtlain interior of tlie na- 
tive «lwelling. In winter painte<l or em- 
broidered skin.s were suspended between 
the inner circle of posts oi the earth lodge 
and, like an arras, indoml the space about 
the fire, addii^ much totheattractiveneas 
of this picturesque habitation. Among 
the Rskunothe stone lamp was theessen- 
tial article of the household. It furnishe<l 
light and heat and ser>-ed as a stove for 
cooking. Such lamps, cut from steatite or 
l>a.salt, cost much labor, and were handed 
down from one generation to another. 
See Boxe8 rmd ChesU, Ditheg, Habitathnt, 

Iiitpltnteii(.<. 

Consult Boas (1) in Kep. Nat. Mus., 
1885, (2) in 6th fiep. B. A. 1888; IMxon 
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in Bull. Am. Mils. Nat. Hif«t., xvii, pt ii, 
mi'y; Dom y and Voth in Fk-Ul Columb. 
Mus. Pu!>l.,*Anthron. eer. ; J. O. por<<>y 
in i;Uli liei). B. A. E., 1896; <i««.ltlard in 
I'niv. Cal. I*ubl., Am. Archa-ol. and 
Kthnol., I, VM)?,: Hoffman in 14th Itep. 
B. A. E., lHH(i; Holm, Ih^cr. New 
8we<len, lKi4; Hough in Rep. Nat. Mus., 
iSMi; Kroeber in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hi«>t., xvni, ptl, 1902; Mindeleff in 8th 
Kt-p. B. A. E., 1891; Nelson in 18th Kep. 
B. A, E., im, (A. c. F.) 

Tar trade. The fur trade was an im- 
portant factf>r in the (•(iiiijuc.^r and settle- 
ment of North Amerit-a by the French 
and thf Engli.'^h. Canada and the great 
W. and N'. W. were long little more to 
th»! world thauilui *' Fur Country." La- 
hontan (New Voy., i, 53, 1703) said: 
''Cana<la suljwiHtw oidy uj>on the trade of 
Hkiiis or furn, three-fourths of whicli come 
fnun 1 1 >e iK'ople tiiat live around the great 
lakes." Long Ix'fore hia time the protit 
to Ik* gained in the fur traffic with diHtant 
triltes encouraged adventurern to make 
their way to the MiasiHsippi and beyond, 
while the expenses of not a few amhitlons 
attempt,-^ to rcjirh Cathay or Ci[•an^!u 
throu);h a .n. w. patjeage to 'the isouth sea 
were met, not out of ro3ral treasuries, but 
fri.tii }iri-.-;('nt« anr! articles of barter re- 
ceived ironi tlie Indiana. The various fur 
and tr.Kling i-ompaniee established for 
trallic in the region*^ w. of the jrreat lakes 
and in llieHutl«>n buy country e.\urci«ed 
i\ grmt influence utM^ii the alxirigiries by 
bnn'jinv: into their liabitat acUifsof men, 
Frcm h, J .n;.'li^ii, and Sc<)tch, who would 
tnteruiarry with tliein, thus introducing 
a inixeil-blood element into the popula- 
tion. ManitolKi, Minnesota, and Wiscon- 
nin in particular owe mu«-h of their early 
development to the trader and the mixed* 
blood. Theppnximityof hnntinjcgrounds 
tothesettlcDi. nt< Im n .ind the .MU-ghaniew 
favureii the free hunter and the Hingle 
trapper, while the remote regiona of the 
N. \\'. '■■iiild 1ie-;t Ik." exploited the 
fur ci»n»j>anicr«. I he activity of the free 
trapper and Kolitaiy hnnter meant the 
extermination "i 'In- Indian when- f>fis.<i- 
ble. The met br.doi t lie great lur • ouipa- 
nies, which had nodreanist)f empin>over 
a solid white p'>inilation, rather fa\un d 
amalgamation the Indian^^a.^ the l»e.-^t 
meatjM of exploiting the i-ountry in a ma- 
terial way. The French fur companies of 
earlydayf,theHud«»on*8BayCompany( for 
two cent iirie.s ruler of a large part of what 
is now Canada ), the N< irt h u eut Cum{>any, 
the American FurCom}>any (in the initi- 
ation <tf which ])atrioti.«m played a | art \ 
the Mi>*i?ouri Fnr (.'ompany, the Kuiwian- 
American Com j .aji y , the Alaivka Commer- 
cial ("otnpany. and others have intlueneerl 
the develupua-nt of civilization in North 
America. The forts and fur-trading 8ta> 



tiouH of the8»econi]);inioH long reprejscntfd 
to the Indian trilx s tiie white man and 
hit* civili7.at!f>n. That the Hudson'^ Bay 
Com|)any almndoneil it3 line of fortc»ou 
theseacoa.'^t and went to the Indian hunt- 
ing groundn, ultimately taking po8s»ejwion 
(»f the va.«>t interior oi Canada, wai» due 
largely to the competition of rival fur 
trodere, such as the x^orthwest Company. 
Intimate contact with Tndian tri1>ep was 
thus forctnl on rather than initiateil l>y the 
iludiM>n'H Bay Company. The i)ioneers . »f 
the fur trade were the solitary trajip* nj 
and htiyers, whose snrc«'-sors are t lie free 
traders on the upi>er Mackenzie t^nlay. 
They blaze<l the way for canoe trip?, fur 
brigadet', trading po.>«t8, and. finally, settlo- 
menta. It wai« often at a |Kjrta^'e, w here 
there were fall?* or rapidn m a ri\ t r, that 
the early white trader established iiini- 
!H*lf. M such plai ch afterward sprang uii 
towns whose nutmifacturea were devel- 
oped by mean." of the water power. The 
Indian village aLso often liecamea tradinj;^ 
post and is now tranpformed into a mcxl- 
ern city. Portages and paths that were 
first used bv the Indian and afterward by 
the fur trailer are now chanLr'-^l to eanala 
aud tiighways, but other ronteti used by 
fur traders are still, in n>gions of the £Btr 
X., only }irimiti\t' jiaths. Some, like 
the tjnitiihi rontr from Montreal to the 
country ljeyon<] Hudson bay, are followed 
bv white men for sunnner travel an<l 
uleatiure. In the N. W. the fur trade 
followed the course of all large streams, 
and in H>me ptirts the leading clans ile- 
rived much ot their jKiwer from the con- 
trol of tliMwaterwayH. 

The aj>[>earance and disappearance of 
fur-bearmg atumals, their retreat from 
one i>art of the country to another, inflii- 
enced the movements of Indian tribes. 
Thip is partirnlarly tnie of the movements 

of the buffalo V. ', though tlu- di erea,se 

of Other lai)^ game wad often the comi)el- 
ling motiveof tribal nngration. Thehnnt 

')f the bnffal<» led to rertain allianees and 
unions for the ijeaH>n of the clia-e among 
tribes of different Kto(*ks, a few -.f which 
may ha\f beeoTiM- ]K'rmanent. Thus the 
Kuteiiai, .Strt^i, Siksika, and Ateina have 
all bunte<l together on the plains of the 
Sa.'katebewan rmd the M]>yM^r Missouri. 
The oeea.«ionul and tinallv < oniplete dis- 
api»esirance of the l>tinalo from these 
regions ha^ weigbe^l heavily u|)on the 
Indian trilieg. the buffalo having l)een to 
son»e of them what the bandxio is to tlie 
^lalay and the palm to the West African, 
their chief wurre of food, fuel, clothing, 
and ^hrlf. r. Tliri xt. rininationof thewild 
buffalo caused the dijjcontiuuance of the 
Kiowasnn dance (Mooneyin 17th Rep. B. 
A. E., :i49, ls!*.s) and affe< ted likewi-e 
the cereufoniee of ot her t rilHW. in stn eral 
tribes tlie buffalo dance trasan important 
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ceremony and huffalorhiefs swni to have 
l>et'n elected for duty <lurin^ the huuting 
netison. The importance of tite northern 
hare, whose nkin was used to make coata 
and t ipiahy certain I ndiansof the Canadian 
Northwest, is shown in tlu- ilfsiirtmtion 
'^Hareekins" for one of the Athapa^H-an 
tribes (Kawchojrottine). The Tmittfii^. 
!iii< itlu r Athapawan triKc, n'rt>ivcd thfir 
name for a like reatiou. The Iroquois 
war afQftiiwt the Neutral nation was partly 
due tn tlx' frrnwinjj scari'ity of Ix-avt-rH in 
the Iroquois country. The recent inroadn 
of the whites npon the mniikox of arctic 
Cnnada nn' having; tlieir effect ur>on the 
Imiian trit>etiof that reii^iou. Bell (Jour. 
Am. Folk-lore, xvi, 74, IMS) has noted 
the a«ivance of tlie free tnidcr on Atiia- 
baiica r. and lake, giving rise toa )»ari«rou8 
border civilisation, Hke thatof the whaler 
on thf .•*!ior»*s of Hudson bay and tfn> 
nin<*her and niini r uu the Pea^ f and other 
mountain streams. whi« h h Imvinpr itf due 
effect on the natives: "The influx of fur 
tracU-rs into the Mackenzie r. rejfion, un«l 
even to (in at Bear lake, within the last 
two years, has, I lielieve, very much altered 
the chara«"ter of the northern Indians." 
The effect upon the Indians of the h. At- 
lantic region of the coming of the white 
trader waa early noted bv Adair and 
others. Here, t«M», the tnuler not infre- 
quently married into the tribe and became 
an aftent in modifying alN^riginal culture 
by the intro«Iuction of £ufopeaa ideas 
and inatitationN. 

Before the advent of the Enropeana the 
fur tnwle liad a.«^.«iJinci1 con-idfraMt- pro- 
portions in various parts of the continent 
(MaM)n, He[>. Nat Mos., 586^589, 1894). 
In the IHth (•cnfiiry the Pecos ohtainod 
buffalo skins tnjni tho Apm'he ajui l>ar- 
tered them again uitli the Zutli. The 
people 'if Aroma f >1 itame<l tleerskins irouj 
the Nuvaht). The tiwle l»etween Ottawa 
r. and Hud.-on bay was well known to the 
.iMstiit mis<i<itiari("-- in the bejrinnini: > >f the 
ITtli leiitiiiy. 1 n tlie lime of I^'wis and 
Clark the Arikara obtained furs from 
other tribes and l»artercd theju with the 
whites f<)r various articles, and the Skil- 
l(<ot usi'd to get buffalo skins from tribes 
on the upper Mis.«ouri to liarter off with 
other Indian triln's. TheChilkat proper 
and the Chilki !■ if t«ven now act as middle- 
men in the fur trailo between the whiten 
and other Indian tribes. The trilten abont 
the nil iiitli of the Cohnnbia wctr al^o mid- 
dlemen, and their commerce influenced 
the conditions of their social institations, 
inakin^r possible, perhaps, slavery, tin 
existence of a class of nobles, certain 
chang^ in the status of women, etc. Ttte 
trad«' in furs l>et\vo' n tlip T'>kinn> ..f 
.Vlaskaautl the people?- of extn nu* n. k. 
Asia existed long before tlu- advent of 
Europeans. At Kotiwbtte sd. Uiere is 



still held a summer fair (Nek<m In 18th 
Kep. B. A. E., 229, 1899). Fur-trnding 
voyages are connnon in this region. 

iThe development of intertribal com- 
merce among the PImus Indians was mnch 
stinuilatcd by the buntof the buffalo and 
its material i i wards. By induciu^^ the 
natives tn t ra] > and hunt the wild animals 
of thi* iiortlu-rn part of the c ititint'iit < 'H 
a large scale for ttie Hake of their valuable 
skins the fnr companies stimulated the 
al>original talent iti thf iinKbu'tion and 
us»' of ttuares and other tlevicee, even if 
they did n<it itnprove the morals of the 
Indians. The intro<bictioti of the horse 
V.) and the gun led to t lie ex tenni na- 
tion of the buffalo by Plains Indians and 
whites. In i-ertain parts of the continent 
skins were a ba^ of value — primitive 
money. A Kntenai, when he draws a 
beaver, pnMluces a picture, not of the 
animal, but of ita cured skin. With the 
FIskimo of the Yukon, even l>efore the 
advent of the Kii!*sians, the unit i\( value 
wa« "one fkin'", that is, tlieskiii of the 
full-grown lan<l otter, and <»f late yearH 
tliis han b<?en replaced by the skin of the 
beaver (Nelf»f)n, op. cit., 2:i2). Skinsof sea 
otters, iK-avers, and other animals were 
the ba»i8 of the wealth, also, of many 
tribee of the v. VwiHc coast, until the 
pr.ictical i xtermination of .'•nine of tla-se 
specie^ made nettetuary a new currency, 
provided in the blankets of the Hudson's 
nay fomiiany, which wen- jircfiTred to 
most other sulMitutes that were offered 
by white men. Toward the interior the 
beavfTskin was thenilin^rnnit.and to-<lay 
in some parts su< h unit is the skin of the 
nuiskrat. .\mong the Kutenai of s. b. 
British Columbia the word for a cpiarter of 
a tloUar is jl7/^fnX-o ( * uiu.skrat' ). Knglii^h 
traders reikoned prices in skins and 
French tradt-rs in "pins'* (pflm, juaur). 
Indiatis counted their wealth in skins, 
and in th«> (>otlatch of some tribes) the skin 
prece<le<l thf» blanket as a unit of value 
in the distriliution. During the colonial 
peri<Hl furs were le^al tender in some 
parts of thecountry: also at various times 
and places during the pioneer ot-cupancy 
of the \V. and N. Altoiretherthe fur trade 
may U'CiHisidered one of the m«ist impor- 
tant and interesting phaf<es of the inter- 
course' between the KtirojH'ans and tht* 
North American Indians. iSee Jiuriaio^ 
Commerce, Exchange, TrnHmrj jHtKfn, Traih 
nnd Tnt'lf i ixitt'.*, Trni- ! i^mf Ti < " </">rf'fti(ni. 

Consult Bryce, Kemurkublc llintory ot 
the Hudson's Bay Company, 1900; Chit- 
t< iid<'n, American Fur Trade of the Far 
West, li>u2; Laut, Storv of ihu TrapiK i, 
1902; Morice, Historv of Northern British 
Columbia. 1904; Willson, The Great Com- 
pany, J'JOO. (a. f. « . ^ 

Fa 8aag. A land e. of Chma whi< h. 
acconling to Chinese annals, was v)site<l 
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in a voyage ni&(\e hy Bu»Ulhiiat inonk^ in 
the 6th century a. i». Some have Houi^ht 
to identify it with America; there ia goo<l 
reason to Wlieve that Fu 8an)? was Corea, 
Jiipan, Sakhalin, or the Liu-kin ills., or 
all of them. Japan lias pla;y'ed a part in 
the myths of the Chinese simihtr to the 

Knlen of the H»»sjH>ri(leH in < Ireck >^tory. 
!Gui(2:ne«^ waa an early projtagator of tiie 
Fu Sang theory; more recent advocatei 
were ('. (i. J/eland ( Ku-San>r, lH7o) and 
Vining (An lufjloriouH C"ohunl>us, ISHo). 
Argnmente on the other side have l>een 
'advance<l hv W. H. l)all in Scient"*-. Nov. 
5, 1886; 11. MuelU-r in Verh. d. Ik-rl. ( ii-s. 
F. Anthr., 1883, and A. F. Chaml>erlain 
in Am. Notes and Queries, ii, 84, 1888, 
hut the whole matter has l»een effectual- 
ly di.s})os*ed of hy the authoritative inve^- 
tigationa of Guatav Sirbl^l, an eminent 
Chinese scholar, in his Fmt-Sitntf { \S92). 
Scfilegel attributes what is not mythical 
in tlie Chinese It^nds to the island of 
Sakhidin, etc. (a. r. c.) 

Fniihatchi (Creek :/"V»vi 'fonst bird', 
ha'lchi 'creek,' 'river'). A former Up- 
per Creek town in Macon co., Ala., on 
the N. l)«nk of lower TallajM)os:i r. . 2 m. 
l)elow lluhliwahli. liemainsof a walled 
town were visible from the opposite bank 
of the river at the doee of the isth cen- 

tiirv. ( A. .s. (i. ) 

Foo»ce-h«t-che.— Tlnwkiii- il7y9i, Skftt h, :t;i. l>|s. 
JooBchatchee — lliiwkin- ^lM;ii In Am siati- I'li- 
pcra, Ind. AfT., \Kn. Foo«*eH»tchM.— Ibid., 

WH. 7oMk«hAtche.— Sch<M>l(THf(, lii<l. Trir>f.«. IV. 

l^Vj! FosahKtebe.— Biirtmm.Tnir.. •Itil. 1791. 
Tutehktehe.— Bjirtmnl (ITWHn Am. State rRju-n*. 
Inil. A(T.. I, asfj, itni'-i.rliit). 

Foiualgi. The Forcpt Bird (?) clan of 
the CrtH'kH. 

Bird.-.M()rKan. Anc. .S<x'., 1«1. 187». Mmutlfi.— 
OHtM-hut. < rt-ek M Icr. U>K.. 1, 186. UM. Tm'-vIL— 
MorKan, op.cit. (mispriut). * 
Fwmka. The Fire clan of the former 

ftiehlo of Pecos, N. Mex. 
wah.— HfWi'tt ill .Am. Anthrop., n. «.. vi, 
1W4. Fw*-h*'.-Hf«lL'<", il.i<l.. ix, 3.V), \^'M\. 

Fynles. A former village in California, 
said to have l)een E.'«.'«elcn. — Taylor in 
Cal. Parnier, Aj.r. 20, isiJO. 

Oaandowanang ( (y«l'-<i»-//(>-j/"<l-«//"/J, ' it 
is a gi^at tree.' — Hewitt). A former 
Seneca villajM on Genesee r., near Cuy- 
ler\ille, N. Y. 

KcTrM.— Morrladeed (I7V7) in Am. Sum Papers, 
Inn. Aff.. I. 627, 1832. Oli«i«Bd4Maah.-.JoluiM)n 
(IT-M) in N. Y. Doc. Od. HkM.. VI. <S». VSIA. M'- 
iB.4»-wft-a&>i.— Hewitt, InTn. 18M (Seneca 
name). OjHn-do'.wi'iia.— Mtniaa. Lea^ie Iroq., 
¥». ItUI. XaaTa««ii.— PmichnT. map (IT-Vt) In 
K. Y. r>oo. Col. Hi-it.. X. coi. is.\H 

Oabacamanini. A ninclieria, ]>rohahly 

Co<'hinu, connected with Puri.«iina ( Cadt'- 

gomo) mission. Lower CaUfornia, in the 

18th century. — Doc. Hist. Mex., 4th s., v, 

190, 1857. 

Qabrieleno. A Sboehonean division and 
dialectii' ^Toup which formerly occupied 

all of .Knu'flc-^ co.. Cal.. s. of the San 
Bernardino mis., with the probable ex- 
ception of a strip of coast from Santa 



Monica westward, and Orange co. to Ali- 
sot»cr. ; the territ*>ry tlid not extend very 
far E. of the Los Angeles co. line. Santa 
Catalina idr also was occapie<l by them, 
and possibly San Nicolas id. Tin* name 
has been loosely applied by the Spanish 
inhabitants from the name of the mission 
of Sail (iahricl. near Ixis Anpeles, where 
umny were at one time collected. This, 
in the absence of an appropriate native 
term. may I>e acceptnl a^^the most conven- 
ient < leni^natiou. Their rancherias were : 
.Acuniirna, Ahapchingas, Alyeunki^^na, 
Awi^'iia. A/n<'sa>rna. Cahuenpra, Cliokiyh- 

fna, Cliowigna, Cucomo^na, liahamogna, 
ianugna, Houtgna, Hutucgna, Isanth- 
cogna, Kowanga, Mautrna. Xacaugna, 
Okowvinjha, I'attcegna, I'ai^inogna, Pu- 
bufjna, I'imocagna, >Saway-yanga, Si- 
Ijagna, Sisitcanngna, Bonagna, Suangna. 
Taybi|)et, Techahet, Tibahagna, and 
Yangna. 

Oabrilenoi — L>«ou- in Ann. Ucp. C'hit'f of Eng.. pt. 
Ill .1.', l^:r. Kij — Hale. Ktlini>K. uii't rhil-tl., 2U. 
iMr, Ki«h.— Iliid., .WJ; (iatsfhet in Reii. fhief of 
KiiK.. Ml. .Yi6. ]H7i5 (trans. • hduw'-*' i. pfaysaiiM. — 
Hitffiimn in B\ill. E>i!H-x Inst , x vii. 26. lRvi(«'<«ms 
ti> !«• iipplii-d to ttio ('iiliforiiia Siiti^litmi living in 
th«" lowland"!, and i-sfM-t'inlly ni-ar tin- cf«ai«t in the 
rt'jflon i)f L<>!< .\iii,'t li s sin Oabricl.— Hale, <>t>. 
cit..222. Tobikh»r» —1.11 tr.< 1)1- 1, <.|>. « i( . ^ald 
tomean 'M'ttler*.' hut pruliuhly Inki ii irniii V'Aio- 
har. the mythical tint man). Tmnanymahim.— • 
A. L. Kroeber, Inf ii,IM6 (lAlaefio naiae: 'north- 
enjere'). 

ChMhigaadae {(JutcHmi^nda-i, 'village 
always moving to an'ffro'). A Haida 
town on the x. e. shore of AUiford hav, 
Moresby i<l., Queen Charlotte ids., Bnt. 
Col., occupied by a socialljr low branch 
of the Diahui-skwahladagai.— Swanton, 
(\)nt. Haida, 279, 1905. 

Oachwseknageohga ('islanders.' — 
Hewitt). The name applied to the I>e- 
high Indians fonnerly on l.«high r., Pa.; 
so called, according to PyrUeos, after the 

isUmd they oocnplad* 

Oacliwwlia<wafcti , — Oatwhet In Am. Antlq.. nr. 

Oadaho [d.^- -f r,' '...and bank.' — 
Hewitt). A former iSeneca village that 
occupied the site of Castile, Genesee co., 

N. \. 

Ord'a'ho'.— Hewitt, Inf'n. IfWi (.«cncca form). 
Oa.4i'-o'.— MofKun. Lcturue Ir«M).. i^, lis51. Oar- 
daau.— Morris deed (179<) in Am. State Papers, 
Ind. All., I, C27, 1882. Oariow.— Mnixan, op.cU.. 
4£7. OaanMa.— Oonover, KanadoKu and Geneva 
MS., B. A. E. 

OadinchinCru.-'h,' ' reed gras.s' ). (iiven 
as a clan of tin- Pinal Coyotero living in 
1881 at San Carlos agcn< y' Ariz. — Bourke 
in Jour. Am. Folk-Ion-, iii, 112, 1890. 

Oado {G'lili'/). A llaida town sai<l to 
have stood on the s. side of De la Beche 
inlet, Moresby id., Qneen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col. Another town of the ."ame 
name is said to have stood on the k. side 
of Lvell id., near the town of Hlkia. — 
Swanton, Cont. Haida. 278, 1905. 

Oasdi {(^d^-idi, the name of a tislO. 
A Haida town on the n. b. shore of a amall 
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iuii't just N. E. of lIiiHtun inlet, Quttiu 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It belonged to 
the Tadji-laiian, a burid (if NinKtints. — 
Svvanton, Cont, Haida, 277, 1905. 

0«ecifiitket (6a-\»iga'9-^:nt, 'strait 
town vvlicrc no uavfs cornc ashore'). 
A Haida town on Murchi^oii id., at a 
point o{»{iosite Hot iS|>rin>» id., Qaeen 
Charlotte ids., Brit Col. So Tiamed Ije- 
can^e it fronted on eiiii»otli water. It 
lH*lon>ieil to the IIaplana.s of the Nin- 
Ktints.- S'waiito!!, « 'm(,» llaidii, 277, i;«»5. 

Oagihetnas-hadai ( < i KijUu'l-juis- 
.luura'i, 'land-otter houtie iietmle' ). 
Given hy Boan (.5th Rep. N. W. TrilH>« 
Can., 27, 1889) as the name of a fiwM'x- 
vision ot the Yakn-lanan, a division of 
the Kaveu clan of tlie Haida in Alaska. 
It is in reality onl v a houfle name belonjr- 
ingtothat ]>HU<\. *rii('Ciitrihet((JagixT't ) 
is a human being who, in native mvth- 
ology, has been made insane by fand 

Ottern. (j. r. s.) 

Oahato ('floating? branch.'— Hewitt). 
A villajre, probably of the 8eneca, in Che- 

nmtip ro , N. Y., which waa burneil by 

Siilliv an in 1779. (j. m. ) 

Chunonr.— IVrntiortoii fr<i. 1792 1 in Mhks. Hist. 
Sot'. CuU., 1st P., If, 17V IHia CkensMiey,— Ibi.l., 
176. Ohtmunf. Jirnwn iIni:;i. it.i<l , ix. 1211, \MH 
I prot>ftl)ly the IK-Iaware iiiimc). Oihi'to,— .Mor- 
Kini, Ix-aput! Ir»M|., -Ifitf, IJttl. 

Oahajandalc ( iia'hd'*yil-)ia''iy-(!,rk\ 
'there was a forest, or on-hard.'— Hew- 
itt). .\ Sene<'a villajfe destroyed by l)e- 
nonville's expedition in 16^7. —Shea' note 
in Charlevoix, New Frami, iii,28y, l«ti8. 

Oahko 'crane'). A Mahican clan. 

Oablinikua {(idii^nskun, 'hivhupon a 
jMiint'). A Haida town n. of C. Ball, on 
llif K. coa^^t of CpMhaiii id., Brit. Col., 
o rnpied by the Naikun-keKawai. Work 
aMif^ned to it 120 pf^ople in 9 honsefl m 
l^"''>-n. A-w-gnaii'/. the nantejiiven by 
hiui, is said to have l>een applied to some 
hi^fh land back of the town.-^Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 280, IJKli. 
A M r»*ng — jj'*'boolcrHft, Ind. Tribos, v, 4«9. Is,Vt 
(alter Work. ISWJ-ll). A-wqumf — Kane. Wan. i. 
In N. A..nf>\t., lH,'i9(inNj>rlntfrnm W'l.rk i. ^»li n. 
tkxin. -'.'-i-tLii, (■'.■lit, IIiiiilM, •>') l'>(.)5. 

Qai&gxiakxisi { ' iaifrf A^ti kuit). \ Haida 
tow n Niid to have stood near Hot Spring 
irl., Brit. Col.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 

278, 1905. 

Okitanipit' a \ (iparently a former set- 
tletnent of the I'ima or ul an allied tribe, 
possibly the .Sohaipiiri, <leHcril>ed a** situ- 
ated on a hill on the w. bank oi tin- llio 
Ban IVdro. Vihitj-d by Fatln i Kino in 
1897. Probably iclentieal witii the ruins 
known a«i Santa Crui, a few tnilee w. of 
Tondjetone, «. Ariz. 

Jftibanipitca.- I! iiiH iMfi, N\t. Mcx. SlatM, l, 37-t, 
fH) Santa Crui de Oaibanipitea.—Jlemiil (lOStJ) 
III I'...'. II;. I Mi-x,. Hh ^ . 1, 1'77. WVt. 8«nU0rta 
del Cuprvo.— BiUKTiifl. No. McT. .'^tiitcs. i. '.'74. IJiHI. 
8tii Cruz da Oaibaiiipetea. — Ihtd . ■_'(^4. 8ta. Cna de 
Jftibanipitca de Pimas.- Kinn i lliBs), ibid., 290. 

Bull. 30—05—31 



Oakholia (' vilhi>;e on a stream ' ). One 
of the 4 Kansa xillages in 1S20. 
(hkj^'.—Dwwy, Kansa MS. vooab., B. A. BL, 

OakhuHnulinbe. .\ former Kan il- 
la^e mar the head of a s. tributary of 
Kansii.4 r., (»n which a trading post was 
establifheil. 

OaqtiU" uli«'be.— Dorsey. Kanvi M^j. vwub.. H. A. 
E., 1882. 

Oakpomute t ' little tortlo ' ). A Mahican 
elan. 

Galena. The oreof lea*! orr-ursin )>eds, 
jKK'ket-s R'ld in true vt ins in connection 
with various fjeolojjiral formations in the 
United btales and in Britifh Anierii a, be- 
ing ei^pedallv abundant in Illinois and 
Missouri. Tlieliulians of the Mississippi 
valley, espt^cially the mound builders, 
seem to have prisw»d thia ore very highly 
in the form in wliicli it usually oecurs — 
massses of blue-gray, glistening cubical 
crystals. It was probably valued for ita 
iK-auty, as wa? a!."** the yellow crystals of 
iron pyrites, an*l posjiblv had special sig- 
nificance with the mound-building tribes, 
as it is found among the articles placed 
upon the sacriHt ial altars. In HJUiecHses 
tlie heat r>f the altar fires has been suf- 
lieient to melt part of the ore, but it doe,«i 
not apiH'ar that the Indians liad learned 
to malte any practi<*al use of the lead. 
Sjuier and Davis found 30 j»ounds of the 
ore, in pieces \*arying from 2 oinices to 3 
poumln. oil an altar in otie of the Mound 
City mounds in Ohio; and it is at times 
found also on pneblo sites. Galena was 
eometii)if< hhaped into tlu- .■-impler forma 
of ceremonial objiH U«i, such as 8pheree» 
hemispheres; cones, jilummets, and boat- 
stoni-s ((J. v.). Consult M<K»rehead in 
The Anti<|uarian. i. 1897; Itau in Smith- 
son. Rep. 1872, 1873; Sjuierand Davis in 
Smitlv..n Cfuit.. I, fw. it. tt.) 

Gahaiio laland. A band of the Penela- 
kut { V.) who speak a Cowichan dia^ 
lect, residing in s. e. Vahcouver id.; pop. 
32 in 1904.-Can. Ind. Aff. 1904, pt. ii. 09, 
1905. 

Oalilali {(,'alllnli, 'the houst-s'; i. e., 
ancient cave houses). \ Tarahumare 
rancheria in the Sierra Madre, w. Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.— Lum holt/., infn, 1894. 

Oaliitto. A former Tano pueblo IJ m. 
\. i:. of tlie iirt'-t-iii tiainlet (»f the same 
name, and about 22 miles s. of Siuita Fe, 
N. Mex. Identified by Bandelier ( A rch. 
Inst. TajMrs. iv, 122, 18!»2) with the 
Ximeiia of Corouado, who visited the 
villaire in 1541. when it eonsisterl of 30 
hou.«es, ( ialisto't was th< > i' of a Fran- 
ciscan mi!^i«»n [lerhaps a.- ( u iy as 1(517 — 
certainly in 1629 — and in KiSO « ontained 
HOO neophytes and a line chun-h; San 
Cristobal was a visitu at this date. In 
the re\oltof the Pneblos in .\n}:ustof the 
latter year the Indiana of Ualisteo killed 
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the resident priest, besides the father cus- 
todian of Ni'w Mexico, the iniBsionarie^of 
San Marcos and Pecos, who were on their 
way to give warning, and several colo- 
nists. After the remaining Spanish col- 
onists had been driven out of the country 
the Tanoof (ialisteo remove<l to Santa Fe 
and erecte<l a village on the ruins of the 
old Palace, but were expelled bv Vargas in 
1692. In 1706 the tow n w as reestablished 
with 90 Indians by the govenior of the 
province under the name Nuef^tra Sefiora 
de los Renii'dios de Galisteo, Imt it was 
also calle<l Santa Marfa. It remained an 
inconsiderable village until l)etween 1782 
ami 1794, whentlieinhal)itants, decimated 
by smallpox and by the persistent hos- 
tilities of the Comanche, removed to Santo 
Domingo pueblo, where their descendants 
still live, preserving the language of their 
ancestors and in part their tribal autono- 
my. At one time, according to liandelier, 
Galisteo probablv had a population of 
I.OIX). In 1712it numbered 110 souls; in 
1748, 50 families, and but 52 souls in 1782 

Just before its abandonment. ( f. w. m. ) 
i»lut«o.— VatiRoiKly, map AnK'riqtU', 177K. Oa- 
lixteo.— Kitchin, map N. A.. 17H7. Calizto. — f iiisx**- 
fcld, t'liMrto AinerU-A, 1797. Oalaatco.— Mi-iidoza 
(1742> <|Uoted tiy Mcllne. Two Thousnnd Miles, 
213.1S»;7. Oaliate.-^Aloedo. Die. (icor., ii. 131, 
17K7. Oaliateo.— ZArnt«> .Salnicniii (m. IH'iiM riu-*! 
by Baiii n»ft. Nal. Ituces, i. tiOO. IHKi. Oalliateo.— 
Eaton in .'ichooloraft, In«l. TrUn^. iv. SM. IhSi. 
Oliatio.— Ofinto ( IWJK) in D<x\ Int-d.. xvi/iSH, is71. 
Jimena.— .M»>ta-pHdilla. I{i»t.delH Conq.. Ifrl, 174'J. 
Kimena.— Peot in Am. Atitiq.. xvi, X>4, 1X95 (mis- 
print). Nueatra de Senora de lot Remedios de Galii- 
teo.— MS. of 17'_*l) qiiuiiMl hv HiiiKU'livr in An-h. 
Innt. I'ai>ers, v. ISM, WM. 8an Lueaa — So^gi (l.'W) 
ill Di^ic. lno«l.. .XV, ZM, 1.S71 i iilentilied with Gali> 
teo by Baiulclior. An-h. In.^t. Phikts, iv, 101, 
IfWi). SanU Ana.— Ortiito ( I.VJS), ibid., xvi. iiS, 
1871 (Glist^K) ur). Santa Cruz de Oaliateo.— Vetun- 
cnrt, Tealro Mox., in, 1h71 (iiil!<sion name 
prior to nWt). Santa Maria de Oaliateo. — Cuervo 
(1"W3) onotod hv HnncrMft, Ariz., nnd N. Mex., 
'iJH. 1NS9 (mlKNion name (rum 170('i>. 8<j> Cms de 
Oaliateo. — D'Anville. map Amer. Sept.. I7IG. Sf 
Maria.— Ibid. Sf Mario.— JefTervs. ,\mer. Atln)<, 
map 5, 1776. 8! Maria.— D'Anville, man N. A., 
Bolton ed.. 1752. T'a-ge Uing-B«.— Bandelicr in 
Areh. Inst. Papers, iv, 100. \Kr> (native name). 
Ta-ge-uing-ge.— Ibi<l., Hi, 12."), 1^90 (native nauje i. 
Tage-unge — Hnndelier, (illded Man, 221 , l«'.»a. Ta- 
noque.— Selioolemft. l!id. TribeM, III, 2W, laVJ 
(trniiM. • the lowersettlement ': nalivename; butit 
MeeininKly menn.i 'Tano villnKc"). Zimena. — ("ax. 
lafleda (m. Vm\S} in 14th Hep. B. A. K., 18W. 
Ximera.— Ca!<tHfledH in Temaiix-Coinpiin»,-Voy., 
IX, 177. 1S38. 

Oall { I'izi). A chief of the Hunkpapn 
Teton Sioux, born on Moreau r., S. Diik., 
in 1840; died at Oak cr., S. Dak., Dec. 
5, 1894. He was of humble |>arfntage, 
but was well brought up, receiving tlie 
usual consi<leration of his people for an 
orphan, his mother lieing a poor widow. 
As a young man he was a warrior of note, 
and that he wsis possessed of military 
genius of high order was shown by the 
disf>o8ition he made of his forces at the 
battle of the Little Bighorn, June 25, 
1876, where lie Ie<l the Sioux. He was 
the lieutenant of Sitting Bull, but had the 
quality of leadership in the field that was 



lacking in his chief. He fieil to Canada 
with sitting Bull after the Custer affair, 
but in 1880 he and ( row Chief withdrew 
from the Sitting Bull following, leaving 
the latter with but few |>eople. With his 
followers he stirrendereil to Maj. Ilges 
at Poplar r. camp, Mont., Jan. 1, 1881, 
and settle<l as a farmer on Standing Rock 
res., N. ami S, Dak. He denounceti Sit- 
ting Bull as a coward and a fraud and 
be*»me a frientl to the w hitt»s, wiehling 
a potent influence in procuring the sub- 
mission of the Indians to the j)lun of the 
(jovernment f(»r the e<luc-ation of the 
children. He was a man of noble pres- 
eiu'ti and much esteemetl for his candor 
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and sagacity by the whites with whom 
he came in contact. He was influential 
in bringing about the ratiticatiou of the 
act of Mar. 2, 1889, the last agreement 
with the Sioux by whi»'h their great res- 
ervation was divided into separate reser- 
vations and certidn portions were ceded 
to the United States. From 1889 he was 
a judire of the court of Indian offenses at 
Staiiiling Rock agency. ( j. m'l. ) 

Oalley. A Cherokee settlement of 
alx)Ut 12 familii's in 1819 (Nuttall, Ar- 
kansa, 122, 1821), on the Galley hills, in 
Yell CO., Ark., al)out midway Ijetween 
Danville and Dardetn-lle. (j. .m.) 

Oallinomero. A name more usually ren- 
dered Kainumero by the Indians to whom 
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it is apulied. It was tfivun by the Span- 
iards or San Rafael nussion to the Pomo 

from the vicinity of Ilculdsburjianil Santa 
Koj*a, Sonoma co., Cal., on the occasion 
of their tieing brought into the mission in 
tlie early ])art of the Ifth centtiry. The 
name is now used to designate in particu- 
lar the few remaining Imlians whose 
former homen were in the Huj^sian r. val- 
ley from the vicinity of Healdsburg h. to 
the Houthern limit of the territory occu- 
pied by the Pomo, or a point about half- 
way between Santa Rosa and Petaluma. 
In a t>till l)ri»atU'r j'ense it is made to in- 
clude the remainder of the people speak- 
ing the same dialect and formerly nving 
about Cloverdalf nnd the iinrier part of 
Dry cr. The name is not oi Indian ori- 
gin and its dgnificanoe is not known. 

(8. A. B) 

Cununeroa.— Bancroft. Hist. Cal.. iv. 71. 18^6. 
OU^«iinaiiM.— Bancroft. Nu(.'Khcca, i. .'k'iS. 1x77. 
OwMoiMUMS.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Mar. 3u, 
USD. OMlMiM^^IUd.. June 8. 1860. Oui- 
■MM.~IUd.. ftebi 21. 1860. Sa*ll-M^'-i«.- 
Powew in Oont. N. A. BthiKil.. in, 174, 1817. 
bi«auu.— WmngvU, Ethnoff. Nachr.. W. 1889. 
Xa^aMCah.-Olbbs (1851) in Scbonlcnift, Ind. 
Tribes, in. 102. im. Kai-na-mi-ra.— ibid. Kai- 
BO-maaha.— Ibid., ir.>. Kanamara.— Tavlor in Cal. 
farmer. Mar. 30. 1860. Kanimares.— Ibid. Xani- 
marrea.— Ibid. Kianamaraa. — Iiwl. AtT. Hen. IflM, 
119, im. Kyanamara.— Il<i<l., ls.V., 2:>7. 1K57. 

Oalpa. A ft»rmer Tepehuane pueblo 
and the seat of amission; situated in cen- 
tral Darango, Mexico, on the headwaters 
ofRtoSan IV. Im. 

I L ta u te Oalpa. — ( Iruzco y Berra. (ifog., 31'J, IJMH. 

Oamaoaamano ('ravine of palms'). A 

rancheria, probably Cocliiriii. connerh''! 
with Punsima (Cadegomoj nii.stiiou, 
lx)wer (California, in the 18th century.— 
J>>c. Hi-^f Mi x , 4th v, 189, 1857. 

Oamacaamaacxa i 'mouth of the ravine 
of palms'). A raiK heria, probably Co- 
chimi, connecteti with Purisima (Ca<le- 

fonio ) mission, Lower California, in the 
sth century.— Doc Hist Mex.| 4th s. 
V, IIK), 1857. 
Qambling. See Games. 
Oamchinei. A former villa^'e, piesom- 
ably Ck>stanoan, connected with J)olore8 
mission, San Francisco, Cal. — Taylor in 
Cal. FaniHT. Oct. IS, isni. 

Oamei. Indian games may be divided 
into two general classes: games of chance 
an<l gjinu'S of dexterity, (larneji of pure 
skill and calculation, such aa chess, are 
entirely absent. The games of chance 
fall into one of two categories: ( 1 ) games 
iii which implements corresponding with 
dice are thrown at ntiulom to determine 
a number or numbers, the counts l)eing 
kept by means of stick.s, pebbles, etc. , or 
upon an abacus or counting board or cir- 
cuit; (2) games in which one or more 
of the plavers gness in which of two 
or more j>IaifH an ^mM nr particularly 
marked counter is concealeil, success or 
failure reeolting in the gain or loss of 



counters. The games of dexteritjr may 
be designated as (Ist) archery in ite va- 
rious nitxlilications; (I'd ) a ^/atnr' of slid- 
ing javelins or dart» upon the hard ground, 
or ice; (3d) a game or shooting at a mov- 
ing target consisting' of a netted hoop or 
a ring; (4th) the game of l)all in sfveral 
highly specialised forms; and l oth i the 
racinggames, moreor \r» interrelated and 
complicatetl with the liail games (q. v.). 
In additioin, there i,s a sub-class, related 
to the game of shooting at the moving 
target, of which it is a miniature form, 
corresponding with the Ivuropeau game of 
cup-and-ball. Ciaroes of all the classes 
designated are found among all the In- 
dian trilx-j^ of North America, and con- 
stitute the games, our excellence, of the 
Indians. The chilaren have a variety of 
other amusements Hiicli as t<ii> spinning, 
mimic lights, and similar iuiilative B|>ort8 
(nee Amumnmts); but the games first 
dt/scril)ed are played only by men and 
women, youths and maidens, not by 
children, and usually at fixed seasons as 
the accompaniment of certain f<'-ti\ a!s or 
religious rites. A well-marked aliinity 
exists between the manif^tation of tin 
same game even among the nujst witlely 
8<»parate<i tril)e«; the variations are more 
in the materials emj)loyed, due to envi- 
ronment, than the object or method of 
plays. Precisely the same games are 
played by tril>es heloii^ing to unrelated 
linguistic stocks, and in general the va- 
riations do not follow the differences in 

language. At the same tinie tliere aj>- 
pears to be a progressive chan^'e from 
what seems to he the older form h •> f e x i > t - 
ing games from a center in S. W. I nite^l 
States along lines radiating from the same 
center southwanl into Mexico. There is 
no evidence that any of the games above 
described were ever imported into Amer^ 
ica; on the contrary, they apjK-ar to be 
the direct and natural outgrowth of 
aboriginal American instihitions. They 
show no nKMlilieation due to white influ- 
ence other than the deca^ which charac- 
terizes all Indian institutions nnder exist- 
ing conditions. It in proltable, however, 
that the wide dissemination of certain 
^mee, as, for example, the hand game, 
18 a matter of con>naratively recent date, 
due to wider antl less restrieted ititer- 
oonrse through the abolition of tribal 
war?». Playing cards and pro]»ably the 
simple lK)ard game, known by th«' I jiu'- 
liih as merrels, are practically the only 
games borrowed by the Indians from the 
whites. On the other hand we have 
taken larrfme in the N. and virlit in the 
8., and the Mexicans of the Kio Grande 
play all the old Indian games under Span- 
ish names. In the <liie games, it ap- 
pears, the original number of dice was 
four, and that they were made of canes, 
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being the pliaftmenU^ of arrows paintfd 
or Imrrie^l with inarkH<-<)rrt>s{>oi)<ling with 
those UH'il to <lesivrnate the armws of the 
four w<>rl<l-<iiiarten<. In one of the earl ient 
forms of tlie gneffing jraine the iiuiiiIht of 
tlie ]>la<>e!4 of eotu'eahneiit wan four, and 
the iiiipUMiients uw«l ill hi<iiii); wertMie- 
rive<l from the four marke«l arrow nhaft- 
inentH. In general, in all Iii'iian gamen, 
the arrow or the l>ow, or some <lerivative 
of them, is found to Im' the prinjominant 
implement, an«l the roneei>tion.s of the 
four w< iritl-i juarters the fun<iam(-ntal i«lea. 
Front this it InH-ame apparent that the 
relati<»n of the games to ea<'h other in the 
8anie area, and of each to its counteriwirt 
among all the tribes, wiu< largely (le|»en- 
dent on their eommon origin in cere- 
monies from which games prtMlutvd as 
amusements were uniformly derivc-tl. 
Back of each game is found a ceremony 
in which the game was a sigiiilicant 
}>art. The cen*m«)ny has i'ommonlv dis- 
ap|»eared; the game survives as an amuse- 
ment, but often with tra<litions and ob- 
servances which serve to <'onnect it with 
its original pur|>ose. The ceremonies 
apj>ear to have l)een to cure sickm^, to 
cans*? fertilization and reprodii«tion of 
plants and animals, and, in the arid re- 
gion, to pnxluce rain, (laming imple- 
ments are among the most signili<'ant 
objects that are place<l u|M)n many llopi 
altars, and constantiv reapjM'ar as parts 
of thi' masks, headdresses, and other 
ceremonial adornments of the In<Iians 
genenilly. These obscrvaticnis liold true 
both of tlie athletic games as well as of 
the game of chance. The ball was a 
sacre<l ohject not to l»e toucluMl with tlu' 
hand, and has In'en identitied as sym- 
bt^lizing the earth, the sun, or the moon. 
In the ring-and-i>ole game, the original 
f«»rm of the ring was a netted hoopdt'- 
rived frfun the snider web, the emblem 
of the Karth mother. The |H'rformance 
of the game was boun«l ui> with ceremo- 
nies of reproduction ami fi-rtility. In 
the kicked-stick and ball-race games <if 
the S. W., the primary object stt-ms tr» 
have Imh'U to protect the crops against 
sand storms within the rin-uit traverwd. 

Following are brief descriptions of the 
principal games playe<l by the Indians n. 
of -Mexico: 

Arrow tjrtm(». — A variety of games was 
jdayed with actual arrows. In one of 
the <'ommonest, an arrow wjis tosM'd with 
the hand by one of the i>lavers and the 
others then threw at it and emleavored 
t<» cause their arnuvs to fall across it. 

Itiill fjninrK. — The two common ball 
games which are widely distribute*! are 
rac-kct ball, a man's g:ime plaved with 
one or two netted bats <»r r.U'k»'ts, and 
shinny, commonly j)laye<l by women. 




ftMimT Bmi *no Stick 



In addition, women had a game with a 
double or tie«l ball wliich was t'jsse*! with 

long slen- 
der rods. 
In all of 
these it 
was not 
permitted 
to touch 
the ball 
with the 
h a n d s . 
A m o n g 

the Plains tril)es the women playeil with 
a small buckskin-covere<l ball of buffalo 
hair. (St?e Juill plittf. ) 

^ 

*— — ■ ^^<~= — 

OOublc ball and stick 

Itovl game. — A kind of dice game 
widely playe<l by women among the 
Algon<|uian, Iro- 
(juois, Sioux, and 
other northern 
tribes. The dice 
consist of bone 
disks, or of peach or 
plum stones, which 
are tossed in a 
woo<len Ik>w1 or a 
basket. Some Cali- 
fornia trilx's use a 
large Hat biisket. 

rrmlk.—The 
trick of weaving fiatterns with string up- 
on the lingen<, which we call cat's cra«lle, 
is very generally known, but the designs 
an- different and much more intricate. 




•0«k 0<UM 




BASKFT di:e oame 



The Zuni and Navahoattril>ute the origin 
of this amusement to the spider and asso- 
ciate the figures with the spi«ler-web net 
shield <»f the war gods. 

Chiliireu^»(j)tiitr». — Indian chihiren play 
a variety of games, which are practically 
identical with those plave<I by the chil- 
dren of civilization. Tliey are all mi- 
meti*' in their chanicter. an<l have no re- 
lation to the ceremonial and divinatory 
canics of their elders, except m far as 
tlu'v may be imitations of them. (See 
Ainii^i'iiuut.-*, Chilli liff.) 

('hiiihi'it. — The ring-and-p()le game of 
the ( 'reeks and neighlK»ring tribes, in 
which a stone ring or disk was employed. 
From sjn-cimens of the stones foun(l in 
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the ti)ouiul8 it if*8hown that this form of the 
game had a wiile «listributioii. St^)m» rin^s 
were uso<l until rtHfiitly in a similar pune 
by R>me of the triU'H on the N. W. (■<>a^<t. 

Cup-and-pin game. — An amu.'*einent 
analogous to the cnp-an<l-Uill, <»r hillK)- 
quet, of Kuni|K'. Tlie pinu* is universal 
among the Indians, ami exintn in a great 




fSKIMO CUP-ANO-MN GAME 



variety i»f forms, all t»f w liieh n>ay l>c re- 
ferred to the spider-web shield. Among 
the Dakota the giime isealh'<l the'deer-t<M' 
game ' and played with a string of phalan- 





CUP-ANO-PIN OAME 

geal bones which are caught on a needle. 
The Kskimo u.«*e solid hone or ivory ol>- 
jects which are catiglit in the same way. 

FooOxiU. — The game commonly s|M)kcn 
of as footliall is a l>all race, chiefly con- 
fine<l to the S. W., in which a small 
wfMHlen or stone ball is kicked around a 
long cours*', the original object having 
IxH'n the magical protection of the fields 
against sjmd stonns. The Taruhumare 
derive their name fnun this game. 
Foot I Mill pro{)er ex i.^^ts among the I-Iskimo. 

Funr-Mick (jiiiiif. — .\ game in which 4 
marked stii'ks or billets of two different 




FOUR-STICK OAMC 

sires are hidden under a flat Imsket, 
the object Ix'ing to guess their relative 
positions. 

Hand fjamf. — The c«»mmonest and most 
widely distribute*! of Indian guessing 
games. Two (or four) Isine or wo<Klen 
:!j cylinders, one plain and 
one marked, are lu'ld in 
the 1 lands by one player, 
the other si»le giu'ssing 
in which hand the un- 
marked cylirider is con- 
ceale<l. The game is 
commonly coimteti with 
sticks and is playcil to the accompani- 
ment of songs or incantations. 



0:0 



.00 



00 



00 



1^ 



0.0 
00 



HMD O'MC 



w hich a . — . 
is hid- 
[)posing ! 



i 



Ilidden-bnll (fame. — The common gues- 
sing game of the Southwestern tribes, 
plave«l with four wo^nlen tul»es or cnjis, 
under one of which a 
littll or stick 
den. The o[ 
side endeavors to 
gui*ss whert! the ob- 
ject is concealed. 
The foiir cups or 
tul>es refer to the 
four world -(juarters, M»otN-.Act o«.t 
and the game is sacreil to the war giwls. 

HtHtjt-itud-pole. — X widely distributed 
athletic game in which a hi>o|) or ring, 
fri'quently covere«l with network, is roIKil 

along the 
ground an<l 
shot at with 
arrows «»r 
javelins, the 

■ ■ ■ ^' ' - ■ ■ — determined 

by the way 
in which the 
latter fall 
with ref«'r- 
ence to the 
ring. The 
pame exists 
in a g r »• a t 
variety of 
forms, all 
more or less 
relate*! to and 
assoc i ated 
with ideas of fertility and generaticm. 

.hiijijIiiHj. — Juggling witii Iwlls, some- 
times made of clay esjM'cially for the pur- 
IX)s*\ is practised by the women of some 
trilH'S. Thi'y keej) two or more in the 
air at one time, and endeavor to see 
which can thus maintain them longest. 

h'ickrd ittirk. — A game of the .S»uth- 
western Indians, 

notjtblvtlieZuf^i, dj-i 7 '-m. • r' 
in wiiich two 
small painted 
sticks an* kicke<l 
in a race around a ceremonial circuit 
inclofiing the tiehls lieyond the vdlage. 

Mih-oiaIh tjaiiif. — .\ common guessing 
game of the northern trilM's. -l-'our moc- 
ciisins are commonly employed an<l a 
small obje<'t, such as a bullet, or a ball of 
buffalo hair, is hidden in one of them. 
The o|»jK)Hing si<le endeavors to guess 
wlu-re It isconcealed. Thegame iscounte*! 
with sticks, and is clearly a derivative 
of the hidden-ball game played with 
W(xxlen tubes. 

/'(fM. —The Spanish or Mexican name 
of the stick-dice game among the Hopi 
Indians and some of the Pueblos «)f the 
Kio (Jrande. lH*rived from the Aztec 
word paloUi , which the old Mexicans 
are descril^eil as having playinl «»n a 
painteil mat, using l>eans im* dice. 
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Snow tntUte. — A gaming iinpk'tncnt, 
KMnetimes carved to represent a snake, 





SNOW tNMm 

which is luirlcNl alrtn^' tfn- ice <>r {rmvn 
ground, tlie object l>eing to sve whu:^ 
'^Hnake ' will go farthest. 

Nirk (fame. — A foimiion piieHsiiijj 
game of the tril>e8 of California and 

the N. Faciiic 

roiL-it. one that 
fxtt'iids i'u- 
tirely across 
the continent 
to Canada and 
the Athiiitic. 
Thi' sticks, 
probal)Iy orig- 
itially arrow 
Hhaftmeut«,are 
shuffledanddi- 
yided, tlic oh 
jcct iH-iiig to 
guera in which huiidlc cither the odd 
or a particuhirly marked stick is con- 
cealeu. {S<>e -Straw gaim , lx'l«)w. ) 

Slick dire ijit me, — A wi»lely distributed 
game in w hich several 2-faccd lotx are 
( iHH — — V tossed in the air 

like <li«e, the 
countH beinj; kept 
} on a di{i);rani or 
with sticks. The 
number of the 
•not Dice oMw (){(^ ranges from 
3 upward, 4 l)eint: the most coninion. 

*7t//*.—fc>tilt- walking is a children's 
sport amontr the Hop! and Shoshoni. and 
frnin its cxistfiicc in Mexico is probably 
in«iigcii<.ns amon^ the Indians. 

Straw, 1 fame o/— The name jfiven by 
early w riters to a ^uc,s<inL' ^rainc jdaycrl 
by ilnn.n and other tribes of the Atlan- 
tic b1oix>. The iniplementa consisted of 
fine splints or re^ils, and the object of the 
game wan to gueaa the numU-r, old or 
even, when the bundle was divided at 
random. 

To)))t. — The top is almost universal as 
a child's plavthing among the Indian 
trilH's of the l.'nite<l States and appears 
to Ik? inditrenouB. The common form is 
a w hip top made of horn, bone, stone, 
or w ood, t$pun on the ice or on Irosen 
ground. 

Consult Culin, American Indian Games, 
24th Rep. B. A. K., 1906. (a. c. ) 

Oamgamtelatl. A gens of the Tenaktok, 

a KwakintI tribe. 

OVBif'*inttlai..— Ikmi in Rep. Nat. Mils., .-Wl, 1S<15. 

Oamukwakoka-wininiwak ( KnntUkim- 
VfiihikaruAnlnlxvag, 'men or people of the 




place of mnch red cedar.'— Jones). A 

('lii|>pewa band al khU ('suss lake, near the 
bead of the .Mia«issippi. in .Minnesota. 
C&asLakcband.— ( oiiiinuii iiuiik-. Oamikkwakoka- 
wininiwak — < Juf>.ch( i, Ojil.wH MS.. B. A. E., 1882. 
KamUkwawa'ku ka winiwiwaf.— Wm.JoilCS,lnra, 
iVNio ( ( orrwt Chipjiewaforxn^. 

Oanadoga ( ' it is a divided vfllagp.* — 

Hewitts. A former Oiieiila villair<- in 
Oneida co., N. Y., near Oneida Caatle. 

Oanadoga. A former Iroquois village 
on tiie Citnadian shoreofL. Ontario, near 

tiie (^ile oi Torontc). 

Oanadoke— Hoiiimin Hfln*' map. 17o6. Oa-iU'- 
doque.— MorgMii. Ix'ague IriMi..47S.lK>l. Xuada- 
rerea.-Doc.of 1S76 In Doc. Col. Hltt. N.Y.,XIJI. 

.'lO-J, 1HH1. 

Oanagweh ('one took it out. '—Hewitt 1. 
A former Seneca village about the site of 
Palmyra, N. Y. 

0*'-Bi-fweh.- Mnririm, Lciikiu- Ir^.i . Ki9.ls.il. 

Oanahadi { ' pe.iple of (ianak,' an island 
somewhere near the s. end of Alaska). 
A Tlin>;it divisiofi w hich is said to have 
moved from Ixjlow the present town of 
Tort Simpson, Brit. Col., and to have sep- 
arated into several bnuiches. of which 
one settU*d at Tonpas, atioiber at Taku, a 
third at Chilkat, a fourth at Yakutat, and, 
according to one informant, a tifth at 
Kfatwak. (j. R. 8.) 

OfeMs»'tt-«wanton. Inrn. law. 
IWfl. Xav<ah-UI.— KraiiM*. Tlinkit Itid., 120. 
1W>. Kanach-tedi.— P.i>l.. I ir.. 

Oana«arage ('at the place of man- 
drakes.'— Hewitt). A former Tuscarora 
village on Canauerasa cr., at the present 
siteof Sullivan, N.Y. 

OMMMWtf*.— N. Y. 1)<M-. Col. HiM.. vn. .M2. note. 
IflfiBk OaaMraoa.— EsiiHtitK and R»ipill v, map, 1"h2. 
OtmffluaraMT.— Johnaon (17*12 1 in Y. I>... Col. 
Htot., vn, 512, 1856. Oanafhaaracuea.— (uTiiwn 
Flnln conl. (1770), Ibid., Vlll. 1K57. Oi-ai- 
a-rii''<ge.— Hewitt. Jnrn, 18% (Seneca form). 
Xaaadaawo.-^olin«)nil7IB) la H. V. Doc. Col. 
Hist., vn, 682. 1856. SuuMMrafO.— Ctenajoharie 
conf. (17,%), Ibid.. 882. 

Oaaawagas ( 'it has a swampy smell.' — 
Hewitt A former Seneca village OU 
(ienest e r., near Avon, K. Y. 
Canawa«ui.— I •. (•.) of 1797 in Am. State Ptoen. 
Ir 1 AIT., I, f.27. Conewauna.— Complanter 
J . 'I iHiot. d by Drake, Hk. Imfs.. bk.v. 116, IMS. 
04 -ni-w4'-sua.— Ik'wilt ,inrii,lW*6(!^enwB£onii). 
Oaaowauges — MonCHM. I.«'Mgne Iro.)., -itix, iflfrl. 

Oandaseteiagon. A Cavupi villa^re ex- 
isting about 1070 near f'ort Hope. On- 
tario. .,11 the h-lmre of L. Ontario. 

OanadaUiagon.— Viiii^jnailv. iiiiip { 17.V{ (. cite<l ill 
N V I'.M-. Col. ItiM.. 112. IKVi. Oanatoli«akia- 
gon. — Krunteiiiic (167:i) in MnrRrv. In'c, i, 23.1, 
l'»7.'>. Oanatohcakiagon,— Froiit. iiiii' ( it,73) in X Y. 
I><M'. Col. Hi-t . IX. 112. iv.". I mi>priiii k Oandaa- 
chekiacon.— FMiiti-nnr ili.TI . il.jd,. 117. Oan- 
daacUiacon.— .shiH, note in Ctmrlfvoix. Nt-w 
Frniicc. ni.llO. is;"*. GandaUiagon — Ht lliii.map. 
I"*'). Gandatskiagon.— Ilniimnii H« ir» iiinp, 17,Vi! 
Ganedontwan \ < in'-iii^-<h>"-tini'\ '<tne 

i)ut hemlock in the fire.'— Hewitt). A 
brmer 8eneca viflaire on the rite of Mos- 
c<'U, \. V. 



Ga uah da-on-tweh.— MorK'an. LiaKUr Iroq. 
1 1 1 . 



Ganeraake. An Iroquois villaiEe that 
stcK)d about 1670at the mouth of Tmit r., 
Ontario, near the n . b. end of L. Ontario. 
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0MiAr*ik*.— Bollin. map, 1756. Okiierask*.— 

Frontennr (1673) in Marsrry. IKH-.. i, 2:«. 187.V 
Oaamske.— AU-<>do, Die. (ie«>K . >■. 1H3. 17^7. 
OsHUu-uke — UcuoovUle (16»7) in N. Y. Doo.Col. 
Hist. IX. :i4>v*. iK'ki. 0«Mf>»k».— Homann Ht-tnt' 
Bi«p, 1166. Qnandamqtie.— Tn'py. map. ca. 1766. 

OugMW (from nhnufnxnii, Mevel, wet, 
and graflBy ground.' — Hickrwrlilcri. A 
village of the Powlialan cuniucleracy for- 
merly near the present Eastvllle, North' 

ampton «•<»., Va. It was tlio timst iiiiprir- 
tant villa^' on the lowtst part ol the e. 
shore in 1722. Theinhabitants, who were 
of th«' Accoinnc or the AciY)lmno<' triln', 
were known si» (iingsiskin.s and remained 
there until they were driven off in 1833, 
being then much mixed with nearoea. 

Oancwooc — ni^'Vt rlv. Vu.. 199. 1722. Wf akliii,— 

Wi""*' ill ScliiNtlcruft, liKl. Tribes, V. 3«, 1«>5 

(luinic um*<1 k>T Ihv liiiiiili. 

Oauneioni. A former Iroi|ii(>is village 
on the N. Hhore uf L. Ontario, on the 
present .«ite of Napanee, Ontario. 
Oanciou.— LottiT, map, ni. 1770. 0*ncydoe». — Kn- 
nauiMiiiul KMpilly. iiiH|>. 1777. Gaaeidoa.— Alceilu, 
Dir. Gf<»K.. II. \ki. 1787. Oaneiotu.— Froiitcimc 
(1U73) in Mnrgrv. !•> < . I.2S3, 1875. OaBaJoo.— lio- 
mann Heirs' iiiut), 17.'i6. OaaMoaaa. — Labontan 
(1778), N«ir Voy.. i. 32. im. Oaaftyaat.— Park- 
man, FiroitteDac, 140. IflflS. Chuuniraa.— Denon- 
villc (16S7) in N. Y. Doc. Col. HIM., u. 362. 18.<V5. 
Gaaaqouta.— BelliD. matt. VKR. OasMoiu.— Uen- 
nepln. New Dlitcfn-., 101, IMS. OaBaMoae.—Lahon- 
tan (1703) <iaotiH] by Haeaolry. N. Y., ii, 191, 
1829. Ooatjou.— (jrvpy, map. ca. 1766. 

Oannentaha (* beside the mountain.' — 
Hewitt). Tlie Huron for-iii of tlie name 
of Unoudaga lake, 2^. V. In 1656 the 
French establifthed on its shore, about 5 
leagues from OiiuiidaL'a, a missiidi, com- 
powd of Onondaga, ilun)n.sand Neutrala, 
which was called Notre Dame de Ganen- 
taa. I'rMin the nanu' of tin- lako. It wa.^ 
abundom>il in 1658 on aeeuunt of the hot>- 
taitf of the pagan Itoquote. (j. m.) 

Oanainda.-Han!>in (1700) InK. Y.BocCol.HJat., 
IV, tW3, I KM. 0aa»ea4a.— B1e«ker (1791). Ibtd.. 
891. Oannenda.— Sihuvhr il711). lUd.. T, 246. 
lH5lk OanenUa.— 8hfH. Cuth. Mlw., 2M. 1856. 
Oaaaataha.— F>)iniiU4 and Kapillv, map, 1777. 
OaaMoUha.— Miiniulcv. N. V., i. 113. mi9. Oa- 
ao»-d4'-i'.— Hiwitt. itiJ ii, IS-St,. Oa-nun-U'-ah.— 
Moiyan, lA'agiic Inwi,, |71. is-M. KanMnda.— 
BI. t ker (170l » in N. Y. 1><k'. Col. Hijii., iv, 
1 > I Kotre Dame de Oaaentaa.— Shoa. < 'ath. Miw., 
2^. 1866(Fr«'n<-h name of misaion). 8t. Karr'a.— 
Ibid. 

Qanogeh (<.ld-d't-no'^-ge, 'place of float- 
initoil.'— Hewitt). The principal Cayuga 
villitte formerly on the rite of Canoga, 

OiAOffa.— Macauley, N. Y., n. i::. Oi-a"- 
M"fa.— HewiU, Inrn, I8tl6, Oa-no -geh.— Mor- 
gan. League Iroq., 423, 1851. 

Oanondaaa ('it is a new town.' — Hew- 
itt). A former Semm viilajre on the »ite 
of Mofloow, N. Y. 

0<a<d<raffo.— A inherit (.1763) in N. Y. TUk-. Cul. 
Hiat.. VII. 5i'>8. 1K.V>. Oaaadatano.— .lohnson 
(1763). ibid., .VSO. Oaaaderacey.— J<>lin<<on Ilnll 
coiif. (17t«i. ll.id.. 556. Oi-BO"-di-rt'.— Howitt, 
iiif'n. IKsti. Oa-nua'-da-aa.— MorxHit, Ia'hkik- Inxi.. 
4S5, IHTd. Kanadarayro.— .lohn>^in (17r.;{) in N. Y. 
Dm-. Col. HiM., VII, 576. ISVi. Xanaderacey.— 
Ibid.. W.'. 

. OanoigageagCainongthemilkweedB.'— 
Hewitt). A small Itoneca village for- 
nwly on the rite of Daneville, N. Y. 



Oa-noae'-gi-go.— Morgan, Ix-nKue Iroq., ^IS?, ISil. 
Oi-noa'-cA-Koa.— Hewitt, inf'n. 1HH6. Oanua'- 
gi go.— Murt;ati. oii. cit., t(>H. Oanurkago.— .lolm- 
80n (1758) in N. Y. I».m\ Col. Hixt.. \ ii, iTi. 1856. 
Kaa«akat».'~Ft .lolnisoii «'on(. ilT.Vij, ibid., 157. 

Oanowarohare ( 'nkull in fa.stened to the 
to^» of it.' — Hewitt). One of the former 
priiicipul Oneida towns, >^ituatt' on Oneida 
cr., at the site of Vernon, N. Y. At this 
place the Jesuit mission of 8t Frani^is 
Aavier was estal>lishf<l in I'fiT. In 1777 
it was destroyed bv the Indiana who had 
espoused theBritish cause, (s. k. b. b. ) 
CaIinow«lUiMlla.-Hacaaley. K. Y., ii. 1829. 
Caaawafoi*.— Qliy Fark conf. (1775) in N. Y. Doe. 
Gul. Hist.. vni,S60, 1857. OaaawaMfkan.— Johnnon 
HaU conh (1774). ibid.. 476. Oaaowaloa.-Ibid., 
vn, 101, note, 18S6 (Uneida form). Oaaowari- 
|dMra.— Ony Park conf., ibid., viii. 535. 1S57. 
Ganewarafhara.— Johnmn (1762), ibid., vii, 512, 
1H56. Coaawarofhera— Johnstown conf. (1774), 
ibid., VIII. 501. IH.,7. Oi-ao-a-o' ii.— Morgan. L4.>ague 
Invi , chart. 1S.M (("nyuKa nanuM. Oa-ao'it' 
oh« Ibid. (.Si-nwa iiuinoi. Oano»wir«'h4re'. — 
III will, infn, IHHH (a .Sfiii-cu (orui I. Oa no wa' lo- 
hale.- Morgan, UaKHf Inxi.. chart. :!",tt, T^M 
lOiiiida iiamt :. Oa'-no wa-lo-nar' la.— Ibid Mo 
hnu k naini ). Ga no wi'ha.— Ibid. (( JnotnliiKa 
iiaiii' ' Kahnonwolo-bale. — Hi-lkiia(i and .Nbinw- 
in .Ma>N. Hi-i.Si.c.Ci>ll.. l«t v, );!, Inn',. Kahno- 
wololiale.— Mai anif v, .\'. V , u. Ka no- 

•wa-no'-hate.- .MorK'aii.op. i-it. i Tn.-curoru naiin-^. 
Kononwarohare. — oiu-ida addrts* ilTT'n in Wil- 
liams. Vt-niioiit. II. ^37. lS(.»".t. Old Oneida.— S(.r- 
Keaiit (17yt;) in Mu-*;. ni>l. .^nc Co;] , 1st s., v, 
IS, ls(n;, Onawaraghhare. — b'liiix iii i 1 7 > in N. V. 
|)iK'. Cul. Hi^t., VII. lol Oneida Caatle.— 

.Sintliicr, riia|>. 1TT7. Onnoaarage Castle.— Ibid. 
Oriaca.— .lobiixm Hall conf. (176.i) in N. Y. Hoc. 
<'oi. Hi-t.. \ii. 7.!9. Ori^a.— SOrgcuni U7%) 

in .Mawt. Hi.st.Soc. Coll.. 1st s., v, 18, 1W6. Oriakt.— 
Oneida letter ( 1776) in .\. Y. D«ic.Col. Hiat., Vlli, 
690. lH.-)7. T8ia«aM"Ul'.— Hewitt, iuPn. 1886 (a 
Seneca form). 

Oantlet. . See Cn/jtlrex, Onh ftl.^. 
Oaodiaos {(tuodja^ot, 'drum village'). 
A Haida town on the s. shore of Lina id., 

Bearskin bay, <2u('<mi ('finrlotte ids., I'rit. 
Cul., occupied by tiie HlKaiii-luiuui family. 
Itisoften n ierre<l to inthenativestories. — 
Swanton.Cont. Hai<la, iT;*, 190.'>. 

Qao-baidagai ('inlet jn'opU*'). The 
name by which tiie Haida of Mannet inlet 
and of the \. coast of tiiieen tJhariotte 
idH. generally were known to tho.se far- 
thers. ' (j. K. s. ) 

GaoQige {(jla-o^^mtje-o'*\ 'place of baas- 
wood.* — Hew^itt). Probably a former 
Seneca village, located by Morgan on Ni- 
agara r., N. Y. 

Oi-o-Oa'-ae'.— Hewitt, inf'n, 1KK6. ai*«4atih.— 
Uorgan, League Iroq., maD, 1H5L 

Oapkaliptova. A Malemiut Eskimo 

village on Norton l)ay, .Aliu^ka. — Zago.«kin 
lu Nouv. Ann. Voy.jOth h., x.m, maj), 1850. 

Churabatefa Spanish term with various 
ineaningp, but hen* n-ferring to the picto- 
grapliH). A cave in a gorge on the w. 
nlope of Arroyo (Jaraliato, which drains 
into the Rio (Miico, in the Sierra Nacori, 
w. of the Rio Ca.si.i (.irandes, in n. w, 
Chihuahoa, that contains the well-pre- 
perved remains of an ancient aboriginal 
habitation on the walls of which are 
numerous paintings that give the cave its 
name. The remains are iioeribly those of 
the Tarahumare.— Lumnolta, Unknown 
Mez.. I, 103, 1902. 
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Oanlroiithle (f7<i-m*-jt^-fiV, * Moving 

Sun ' 1. Daaiel. An ( )iionilaLr:i i liit-f dur- 
iug thu uiiUdle ul' the 17th c^utuiy; <lied 
atOnomlapa, N. Y., in 1676. When the 
French nii»i«iiiarifi flcil fnnu On«'iida<:a 
iu IboS, Uarakunthiu aided theui, perhaps 
(secretly, to make their escape, but soon 
ot»enly iMiumc the protestor "i the 
Chrigtians and aii advocate ot jieace. Jn 
1661 hv indaee<l the Onondaga to send 
an emha>^''y tft (^iietitr arid to return 9 
French captives with u view of ej-tablish- 
ing peace, lie aci-onipanied thepriaon* 
ers to Montreal, where he wsw well re- 
ceive<l, and obtained lite relea.se nj a 
niliiiljer of hi.H i)eople. In 166i; he .kuc- 
cee<V'<l in temporarily checking the chieff* 
who wished to make war on the French, 
and frustratiil a plot to kill the nnsMion- 
ary Le Moyne. During the war that fol- 
lowed he exercised his authority in pro- 
teitinji the Fren<'h in his enuntrv. He 
declared iiimtKrlf a convert and w a^ bap- 
tized in 1669 in the cathedral at Quebec, 
receiving the name Daniel, (iarakon- 
thie was not oidy an able, humane 
leader, but an orator of conR<lerable 
ability; Ids .'-tnui^r attachnient t<> tlie 
whites leji^ened his irjtlnence with the 
more warlike element of his trilie, yet 
when an eTnbn.««y was to Ik' .^K'nt either to 
the Frt;n«'h or tu tlie Fngli.>^h, Iuh jservieea 
were in demand. (c. t.) 

OnrfiiiEfTilfl e (t'riiiiiftlla. 

Oargauwahgnh. S*'e ('t>ru}dmitfr. 

Oaromisopona. A rhntna.uhan vilhi^e 
betwe<'n' < M»leta and I't Conce{»tion. (a!., 
in 1542.— Oabrillo, Xarr. ( 1542) in .*^niith. 
Colec. Fla., is:?, ls57. 

Qash. The winter town of the ft^anya- 
koan V. ), a Tlinj,'it clan near O. Pox, 
8. Alaska. Mo.«t of the people have now 
movetl to Ketchikan. ' i. a. s. ) 

Gasioa {Gart^M, perhap.>j 'gambling 
-tii k."' ). .\ llaida town on the s. w. 
^hore of Lina id., Bearakin bay, Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit Col.; occnpie<l by 
tlie family 11 l^ain-lanas. — Swantou^Cont. 
Hai<la. 271>, lHUo. 

Garirotada ( * it is a waterfall.'— Hewitt). 
.\ fonncr S neca village on Gkyuga cr., 
\Y. ol I^incaster, N. Y. 

Falls Village. .Morvaii. League Iroq.. 4t>>. I'm! 
(crimmon KnKli>li nntiu><. OA'-iko '-»A-d4'.— 
Hfwitt. inf'n. I>sh4i, 

OaapMien i^Uoupt' in froui gachepe, or 

ktrhjn, * the end.' — Vetromile). A name 

>;iven by early French writers to a part 
'»f the .\Iicmac living abunt (th-^ik'' bay on 
tlie ( Inlf of St I>awrenoe,Qnel)ecprovin<'e. 
Their diaU'ct differs foinewhat fr^m that 
»>f the other .Micinac. They fre^iucutly 
crof.ieil the gulf and ma<le war (»n the 
Eskimo and I'apinai hi i-. In 1H,S4 the 
"Micmaes of Ga.*iixL ' iiiuubered 71 per- 
sf»ns. ( .1. M. ^ 

Oaapetiana.— I>iiti<uitAU. Hew Vojr.. I. 230. 17U8 
u Dinnioii KiiKii^l) form). QaapMriM. — Hennepin, 
Nvw liisi-ov., map. i6i96. 



Oatagetegauiing (|>robably for ATI- 

'(Affl'nij(nt}inj, *at the ancient field." — ■ 
VV. J.) A fonnur Chippewa village on 
LacfVieiixl Dewrt or Gatagetegauning, 
on tlie Mieliiirun-WiHcoiisiii state line. 
The j)rc8ent Vieux Deeert Chippewa in 
Michigan numbered, with the L'An^e 
band. fW'.s in VMY.i. 

Ga-ta-ge-te-gaun-ing. — Wiiriun (18;'>l'> iti Minn. 
ni*«t.Sur.Con,. V. Uis, Oete'kitigan. — Biiriiga 

En^'.-OUh. l)icl., lS.i. 187s. Xa'taci'tigajiing.— 
W tn. Joiu-K. inf u, 1905 (corrvct Cbippewn f^nn). 
Old Field. -Ibid. Vimut SMwrt.— Ibid. Vi«ux D« 
Urt b«nd.-Ui Pointe treaty (1854) tn C. S. Ind. 
Trill t., 187S. 

Oatga-inanB A Il.uda 

town un llippa id., Queen Charlotte 
Brit Col.' It is in poasesaion of the family- 
Do-gitinai.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 280, 
liK)5. 

Oattifi'wa'li. .See B>g-ntmU. 

Oaadekan {'\yv\\ ton n " i. The ]>rin< ipal 
Huna town, now gencruUv called ilnna, 
in Port Frederick, on tfie x. shore of 
Chi. hatrof i'i.. Al.-Hka. Pop. S(H) in 1880; 
447 I iiietin liiiu' w hites) in 15)0(1. 
Oiot:a'k 111 A iiiiii.n, luM note*, n. .A. ]£.. 1904. 
Gaud-ah-Kan. luiiiuou? iii Mtiii. Am Mus. SnU 
11 1st , III, pi. Xii. 1903. Ga i Jrk.iii ;\ I M IM'. Tlill- 
kit llld , Krl, IIS, 1H8.'> KouUtirtan - i". trulT hi 

Gawababiganikak { J\tiu"i>(il<il:i'ui',' l:<i<f, 
'place of mndi w bileearth." — W. .1 i. .\, 
Chip|»in\r. band aliout Wliite Fartli hike, 
X. w. Minn . oltieiaily n'|K>rte<l l«> nnndter 
1,7;<"> ill 

Oawababiganikak.— CintM-liet. Oitbwn M.S., B. X, 
K.. I^>«2. Kawipibik^'kag.— W ni. Jont-M, aifn, 
1W6. Whit* Earth baad.— Cooiuoo name. 
Oawaaaaa. A band of the Arapaho, 

Gayagaanhd \,(.ti'i-iia' -fjiV-d^ -lu , ' ita 
Ixxly is^ incline<l.' — Hewitt). Thefonner 
principHi village of tlie Caynjra, sitnate 
near the k. whore of Cayuga lake, 02 niile« 
s. (»f Union Springs, N. Y. St Joseph's 
mission was «"^tablished tliere in 16<.W, and 
the settleiiieiil wa« de^lrovcil by IJen. 
Sullivan in 177i». ' (.1. M.) 

Cayuga Castle —Mnflun. miip > 1"7',>*. cittil liy Con- 
>>\f]\ K allili li ^nu ;i iiliii 'uluMi MS.. B. A. E. 
(H-ya'-ga-an -ha Moiuaii, LviiKtie lr<<r. . i'Si. 
1K.M GA y4 -ga -a ' he Hewitt, inl'li ISM!. 
Ooiogouin —.->*«■ Cayuga. Owa-u-gweb.— MorKan, 
U^HKiie. lriM| . raap,](»l. taiaftXeaaph.— Jea. ibel. 
lor ibTO. w. ls.'>n. 

Qayanthwabgeh, Oayehtwagekt Oayenth- 

wahglh. See C'lrii/Jdiil'r. 

Gay Head. .V village, prol>ably of the 
WainpaiMia^, formerly on the W. end of 
.Martlia.-^ Vine.yanI, off the s. E. coast of 
.Mas«ichiisett.s. It contained 2<M) pouls in 
16i>S. and in iwm then' wer«> still 240 
Indian and negro mixed-bloo^ls, who 
prolwblv represente«l the entire Indian 
|H>puli(( I' ll m1 the i-hin<l. 1.1. M. ) 

Qaarkantite. A Huorine mineral resem- 
bling kaolin, found in Oreenland. The 
word is eompounde'l of iirhtUtU {i], v.) 
and the (ireek ytf^ 'earth.' (a. f. c. ) 

Oegaep. A former Ohumaenan village 
nearSanta Inez mission, Santa Rarbara« o., 
Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Oct. It*, lb61. 
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Oeiet ior (Sfirr). One of the non-C'ad- 
doan tribes rpportetl by Father Damian 

Massmet, coiiiisario for the niissioiiH of 
Texas, on the roatl from C'oahuila (i»roh- 
ably tne presidio rather than the prov- 
'mu-(') to th«' Tejiia (TrxiL*!^ country in 
tht' IMhcenlurv. — Dirtanien Fbcal, Mex- 
ico, Nov. .10, if 16, cited bv H. £. Bolton, 
infn. l««>*i. 

Oekelemakpechaeok. A Delaware vil- 
lage in Ohio in 1770-73and the rc!*itlence 
of Netawatwt t'H, the principal chief of the 
trihe. Perhaps identical with Wliite 
Eyes' town. It was ahanrloned in 1773 
or. 1774, the iubabitanUi removing to Co- 
phni'ton, on thes. side of the Moskinpim, 
which S'l'tawatwei's henceforth niaile his 
chief residence. — Luetiiel, Miteionts 1794. 

OeMemand ('leader'). A Delaware 
chief. JK)ni ah( lilt 17l"_'; krinwii a1so;is Kill- 
buck, the name borne bj' his latiu'r, one 
of tlie l>ef*t educated Indiana* of liis time. 
He wa!« ehonen on the death of Wliite 
EyeH. alMUit 1778, to Kucceed hiiu as act- 
ing einef of the nation during ttie minor- 
ity of the here«litary sachem >>i the Turtle 
or Unand <livision, having in tin- eoum-il 
won a reputation for t<agaeity and discre- 
tion. 1 jke his oredecesBor he strove to 
maintain friendsnip with the whites', and 
was encouraged in this l»y the Iii'lian 
aKt^ntijand military comiuanUantsat I'itta- 
burfr, who prf)mii*e<l the aid of the Ameri- 
can < loveriimeiit in the u^difting and civ- 
ilization of the Indians if lasting peace 
could be eff«*ted. The war party, led by 
IIop<H'aii, prevailed, lio\vev(T. in tlie cnuii- 
cil. Gelel.'meiai was therefore invited 
by theofii<vr comniandinKtheKairison to 
remove with others of the i>eace party to 
an island in Allegheny r., where thev 
could be un<ler the protection of the sol- 
diery, but they were not i>roteeted from 
a party of murderous white nien that fell 
upon them when returning from the mas- 
sacre of nearly 100 Christian Delawares at 
Gnadenhuetten in 1782, when the young 
chief and all the others except a few were 
slain. Uelelemend made bis eseape bv 
ewimminir, but the documents that Wil- 
liam Peim ha«l given to the Itidian-; were 
destroyed. His services were of value in 
bringing almnt a general peace, but the 
Muns(v held him resf>oii!sihle for the mi.s- 
fortune-s that iiad Itefallen the Delaware.s, 
and to escape their vengeance he remainetl 
with his family at Pittsburg long after 
I>eace was iiroi-laimed. 1 le joined the Mo- 
ravian Incliansin the end and lived under 
the protection of the settlement, still sed- 
ulously avoiding his vindictive foes. He 
was baptize<l l)v the name of William 
Henry and liveU till Jan., 1811. 

Oaliaa. A former Chumashan village 
on Patera ranch, near Santa Barhara, Cal. 
0«Hm.— Taylor in C»il. Fanuer, Apr. 2i, 1^61. 
Geliec -BaucRrfu Mat Races, i, 450.1874. on*.— 
Ibid. 



O^naa. A* former village, presumably 
Costanoan, connected with Dolores mis* 

siou. Sail Francisco, Cal.— Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, Oct. IH, 1801. 

Oenega't Band (nanie<1 from its chief, 
( icfiega. * Dancer' i. A Payis ts. > I mud for- 
merly liviugat the ni»>uth oi Truckee i , 
w. Nevada, said to nmnber '2'M) in 1^'>^K 
They are no longer recognized under thia 
name. 

Dancer b.iTifi - Iliirtnn. Citv ..f Saiiit-S. 472, 1M2. 
Oe-nega's band.- I> •■li;.- in liicl. .\ If. Itep. 1880,874, 
1S4>0. Gonega.— Hurluii. <i|> l ii. 

Oeneseo (Ty<»' tttKi'yi} , 'there it hai* fine 
banks.' — Hewitt). An important s« iu ( a 
settlement formerly situate<l aliout the 
site of lieneseo, N. Y. In 17o0 it con- 
tainer! 40 or more large housi'S. It was 
destroyed by Sullivan in 1779. 
tteaoslo.— Ft Joliniion oonf. (17$7) In M.Y. Poc. 
Col. UM.. VM, 2.>l, IKVi. Cheaoetea.— Boti<|iK>t 
(1761) ciiioted bv Kiip|i. Pciin., «|>I>.. 147, 

UM6. OheaeMe (Jaatle — Mtichin (1779) tiiioted by 
C^ovt'f, M.S.. R. A. K. Chenetfkits.— CMghan il7i;it 
qnoltMl bv Hupp, Wi»t IVnn.. npi>., lh46 
ibHiMli. iJhenMsio*.— i'i>l<lfn (17A1) in N. Y. Dor. 
Col. lli.>.t.. vii, (>U9. Is'iO. CbeniMios.— Ibid.. CIO. 
Chennet»« Cattle.— MHi'liin 1 177'J) <iii<>tt'<I by Con- 
uver, op. ( It. OhcnnuMtM. — N. V. f> :•<-. ('nl. Hist., 
imlf.'c. -'yi, 1.H411. Chenoaio. .Inbnsou 1 17-V.»i, iliiil.. 

VII, 37ti, I'fwl. Chenutiea.— Wiiti«* i I7iin in Mii>«. 
Ili^t. .s.K'. Coll., lib s.. X, .v^j, r««71. Chenuaioa.— 
.lobiiMMii 17t.:it in N. Y. 1><«.'. <'<il II i't . VII,, ')•►_>, |s."i6. 
Chenuaaio.— .lobn.son |17.Vji, itiiil . :;7'J. Chineice. — 
S\illiviiii (177'.i) iiukIimI l>y ('oiiovtT, MS.. H. A. K. 
Chineaae.— JoiRs 1 17s()t ii'i N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist.. 

VIII, 7>«'-, Chinnetec — Pembt-rlon (rr. 17W) 
in .Mii^-. Ili'-I. .^oc.Coli., l>-t 11. 177, l»l(t. Chino- 
tia — Kl .loliiiviii ciiiif. (17.>7i in N. \'. 1)ik-. Cul. 
Hi>t., VlI,2iVl, ISV.. Oeneaee — Li\< riiii.n i 177'.»f in 
N. II. Hi-t. Sfw. Coll., VI. IsV. Oeneaeo.— K iiox 
1 171)1) in .\in. state I'h[hts. Intl. AIT., i, ^S^i^>, ]\v>. 
Oeneateea.— MalU-ry in Proc. A. A. \. S., .x.vvi, 
;t'>2. 1H77. Oennecea.— Goldthwftil i I7ti«>) in Mn.v. 
Hi^l. Soc. Coll., 1st X. 121, 1K)9. Oenneaae.—Ma- 
chin. map 1 177<.t). quiite<l by ('onover. M.S., B. A. 
K. OianacM.— McKeiidry (1779) quutixi by Cono- 
ver,ibid. 2adiiuL-D«y. Penn..644.1M3. J«bbw- 
•M.— Dmke. Bk. Inds., bk. 6, 11 1. IMS. XttMaate- 
fOB.--I'QacslM>|, map ( 1798) in M. Y. Doe. Col. Hist, 
X, 604, 1896. TtlBadM.-.<:aaitti(1777). ibid., vnr, 
702, iaS7. Tye'neu'To'.-Hewitt, InPn. 1890 <cor> 
reet Seneca form ). Vpper t a a ec M .— C'laiw ( 1777) 
in N v. Doc. Col. HNt.. vni.'OSt, 1867. Zeaeiehio.— 
l/Hikiel i,l7^n niiix(iuo((Hl bv Day.Penn., 041.1848. 
ZoBMchio.— LofkicI, MlM<ion$>. pt. 3. 1794. Zqm- 
ahio.— Ibid., pt. 2, 122. Zoneaachio.— Zeiaherger 
( 17r«0) quoted by Conover, Ms . ii, \. K. Zonne- 
achio.—< 'onover. ibid. . 

OenizaroB (Span. tran«l. of Turkish i/i ni- 
rhri i ( I'.ug. jani:iir>i), lit. 'new troops,' 
referring to a former hody of Turkish 
infantry largely recniite<l from compul- 
sory conwripts and converts talten from 
Christian siihjects). A term applie<l to 
certain ludiana who were purchaiied 
or captured frOm predatory trilH»8 and 
t^ettleil Iiy the S])aiiiards in villaire- along 
the Kio Oraude, N. Mex. One of these 
' ' puebloe de (lenizaros" was established 
at .Mii-iniu lu fure 174S; anr»ther at Tome, 
farther tlown on the Kio < Jrande, at a fub- 
sequent date, and a third apparently at 
Belen. .S-e \ illa-Senor, Theatro .\m., 
4I«», 174.S; Bandelier in .\rch. Inst. Pap., 
Ill, 197, \m); IV, 54, 1892. (r. w. h. ) 

Oenobej. A large .Tmnano settlement 
K. of the Kio Grande, in N. .Mex.. in 
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1598._Ofiate (1596) in Doc. laM., xvi, 
114, 1871, 
XMOjnra— Tbtd.. 12S. 

Gpns. Sec ('Inn nioJ 

Oena de la Bapinii^e ( French : ' people of 
the flr tree' ), A numeroTia tribe formerly 

livinir v. \. w. ,,f I. SuiH'rinr and trailinjj 
wall til. l iiL'li-h nri Hudson bay. Du 
Lliut, in l<is4, . u<l, avorx'd to draw their 
tra<U' to the Freiu li. TIm'v were distinct 
fnmt the Oee, Chij>pewa, auU Aasini- 
l*<>in, and nmy have be^ a part of the 
Mawkcyon.— I^i ('he.«naye (1^7) inSlar- 
gry, iH'c, VI, 7, ISSH. 

OenB de False (corniption of French 
GewduPaiXf *l»ooi)le of the land'; or of 
(tern du Pftnn', 'hand of the launch). 
< Jivon as a Kind of Sioux at tin- Mandan 
eubageucv, ^^ Dak., in 1S32 (Ex. I)o<-. 
90, 22c! Conj?., lf«t Ht-ss., e^\, 1832), hut 
pi ' , ntciided for the Ilidatsa, <j. V. 

Oen« de Pied (French: 'foot people'). 
A former liaod of Aemniboin in 33 
w. of F4Jj.dc hills. A-sinil^oia, Canada.— 
Henry (l8()Hj in Coues, .New Light, ii. 
491, 18«>7. e » » 

geot Aeeintbaifaw.— Ihitl.. .vj-j. 

Oeat det Laes (French: 'jK^opleof the 
lakefj'). One of the 5 triln's into 
which Badin (Ann. de la Prop, de la 
Foi, IV, 53«, 1843) in W.iO divided the 
f^i<Mi\ nation. What ]>eople he includes 
lias not lx;en at^certained. poe»iblv only 
the Mdewakanton. Pricbard (Phv.-^. 
Hist. Mankind, v, 140, 1H47) ui^e.M the 
term Gens du Lac ma eouivalent to Peo- 
ple of the le aves, and includes the 4 
inoHt easterly I>nkota trilw.'--. not only 
the >Mdi \vakiuiton ( the true (Jena dcs 
I^Tics), butthe Waliprton (l^f villapret*), 
\Vali|'"l- -111 ■ 1 .-af-HhtMjtersi'i, and S'is-<-ton. 

Oenb du Large (French; ' wandt-ring 
IH'ople'). One of the two div i^iouH 
of the Dakota, as ^dven bv Ix)ng { V.x- 
IH'd. St Peters r., i, :i8<), ' IS24), coin- 
pri.-in^: the following tribes: Kahra (a 
SiBBetonlmnd). Miakechakcsa iSi<-».trmN. 
Tetoans (Teton), Wahk|>jikola (WalijJt- 
kut. j. Wahkpatoan (\Vah{»eton), Yank- 
toanan (Yanktonai), Yaiikt^mn (Yank- 
ton). It emhraoesall the ^'roup except 
(hf Md< \\ akanton, hiH(iens <hi Ijic. 

DacoU erran» IImIIiI, AtlilM Kthll.^'., .V», lH'.Aj. 
aoving Dakota* —l.iiiii;. cip, i-it., i, ^^s^)^ 

Qentaieuton ('nteadowH lying to- 
aetber.'— Hewitt). One of the chief Wl- 

lajrcH of the Fric. (|. v. Tt^ lorati-'u if* 
not known, but the name indicates that it 
wa.H on a plain. 

GtBtAfefa.— Jts. H. I., TtiwalU'* oO., i.viii.75, ]8M 
0«nUc«»tehroiinon«.— Itild., it)?, 1899. On- 

Ui«ntoi»._lbld.. LXi, 1». 1900. Xmtaieatea.- 
MitH. note In CfaarleToIx, tiew Prance, ii. 26$. 

OergeoeoMsa. A mibdivieion of the 80- 

called Thaniicn ltiohi. of the Costanoan 
IndianH of California. 
O«rfeoeii«enji.— Tavlor in Cal. Fiinucr .Iiuu- 
1MM>. OmiimMae.— Ibitl. OenmraMv.— Ban- 
croft, Nat. Ilaces, i, iSd, 1874. 



Osnaaa iaflaenee. German inllueiit-e 
on (})»' almripines n. of Mexiw haa 
made it«eif felt in three particular re- 
gions— ainouK the Eskimo of I^brador 
and Cmnland; auidii;.' the Pelawaren, 
Mahican, and twuie ol the Irouuois in 
PeniLsylvania, New York, and Ontario; 
and among tfir ('liorokc(> of South Caro- 
lina. In tho.«e regions i^Ioraviau luitwion- 
aries have endeavored to convert the 
natives with considerable" purrfss;. Tlie 
Momviaii niisgions in lireridand Itegan in 
1721 under Kginle. The .station of Nv 
Herrnhnf datc.^^ fmin 17:54. From the 
aicount givfji bv Thomjison (Moravian 
Missions, 2il, 1890) the naUve Chri.«*tians 
in Greenland numlwr some 1.500. and 
their customs and habits have Ixeu much 
1 1 la Hired for the Ix-tter, especiallv where 
tiie iuduenve of whalers and traders ban 
not l)een too strong. The Moravian 
efff.rt-H in Labrador Itegan at Hope«laIe in 
1752 uiulcr Ehrlmrdl, but the tirst suc- 
cessful establishm^t was made in 1771. 
The general i-esult has l)een to mo<lifv 
considerably the drees, implements, hai>- 
its, and l>elicfs of the natives, and particn- 
larly tlu ir sexual moralitv ( Oelabarre in 
Hull, iieog. Soc. Phila., '145-151, 1«02). 
Thc^ disappearance of the Eskimo pirates, 
who once infesU'd tlie straits of Helleiule, 
and the genenil impruvmiint of .Vrcttc 
navigation have been bpniuht about 
through the cliange in liskimo Hfr an<l 
character. Turner oltserved thal ,someo£ 
the Kskimo chiUlren of the I.abnidor 
missions use the Cerman words for num- 
bers up to 10 in their counting-out games, 
having »aught them from the mieeion-' 
ari«"s. Much of what the M<»ravians have 
accomplished in Oreenland has l)een done 
in s|>;t.' of the Danish aniborlties rather 
tlian w ith their cot^^ration. Moravian 
missionaries in the 18th centnrv and the 
earl\ \. ars of the 19th, lal>>red among 
th. .Mahican of a. Hew York (iiauch 
having begun the work in 1740), among 
the JH'lawares and other tril^-s of Pmn- 
sylvania, Zcisl)i'rger being ''the ai>ofctle 
of the Delawarea," and among the Iro- 
i|Uoisin partsof I»cnns\ lvania,Ne\v York, 
andCanaila(Thu!iipsoij,op. cit.,2(i7-.S^l). 
They exercised n-straint on the Jndik,ns 
tluring the Fn'ncb-FriL'lish an.l Kcvoln- 
tionary war*., when Hieir converts gener- 
ally w ere illtreat*'d by all sorts of white 
men. Acconling to Thompson i y. ■J7H) 
the Moravian mi.«sion of 17S5 to Georgia 
was the first company from any quarter 
that reache<l the ehort^s of Ameri« a with 
the express and leading object of evangel- 
izing natives. Their la) n .rs Itegan among 
the Creeks. Moravian missions were 
established also among the Cherokee 
CMonney in 19th Rep. B. A. K., 8:^, 
ltHX»). According to some the father of 
Sequoya, the inventor ol the Cherokee 
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ali>hal>et, was a German of the <ieorgia 
c"olony. (a. f. c. ) 

0«ronimo ( Spanish iorJrrnme, appl by 
the MexicjinHasa nickname; native name 
Goyathhiy, ' one who yawns' ). A me<ii- 
cine-mnn an<l prophet of the Chiricahna 
Aparin- who, in the latter part of the HMh 
century, aequire«l notoriety through hia 
op]M>sition to tile authorities an«l hy sys- 
tematic and s^Misational a<lv»'rtisiri^; Uirn 
about 18;i4atthe head \v a tern of iJilar., N. 
Mex., near old Ft Tulerosa. Ilis father 
was TakUshim, 'The tirayOne,' whowas 
not a chief, althou^di his "father ((ieroni- 
mo's pranclfjither ) a-^Humed to l)ca(*hief 
without heredity or eUvtion. Geroni- 
mo'.s mother was known anJuana. Wiien 
it was decith'd, in 1H7«>, in conpe»|uence 
of depre<lationM committe<l in S<jnora, o[ 




GEAOMMO 

•which the Mexican j?overnment <'oin- 
plained, to remove the Chiricahna troni 
their reservation on tlie a. frontier to 
San Carlos, Ari/.., Geronimo ami othera 
of the younger <"liiefs fie<l into >h'.\ico. 
He was arrested later when he returne<l 
with hirt hand to ( >jo Caliente, N. Mex., 
and tille<l the jrround in jn-ace on San 
Carlos res. until the Chiricahua lK?came 
discontented In-caiise the (Jovernment 
would not help them irrigate their lands. 
In 18.H2 (ieronimo led one of the hands 
that niiileil in S<jnora and surrendered 
when surrounded l»y (4en. Geoiye II. 
Cnwjk's force in the Sierra >hidre. He 
had one of the best farms at San Carlos, 
when troublearose in 1SS4 incnnse<|uence 
of the attempt of the authorities to stop 
the making of tiswin, the native intoxi- 



cant. During 1K84-85 he gathered a band 
of hostiles, who ternirizeti the inhabit- 
ants of s. .Arizona and New Mexico, as well 
asof Sonora and Chihuahua, in Mexico. 
Gen. Crook proceeded against them 
with instructions to capture or destn»y 
the chief and his followers. In Mar., 
1HS<5, a truce was nmde, followed by a 
«'onference, at which the terms of sur- 
render were agreed on; but (Jeronimo 
ancl his followers having again lle<l to the 
Sierra Madre a«Tos.s the .Sleximn frontier, 
and (Jen. Miles having l»een placeil in 
command, active operations weren*newe<l 
aiul their surrender was ultimately ef- 
fecttnl in the following .August. The 
entire band, nundn'ring about .'i40, in- 
4*lu(ling Geronimo and Nachi, the hered- 
itary chief, wen; dcjiorttHl as prisoners of 
war, first to Florida and latt-r to Alalmma, 
l)eing finally settU'd at Ft Sill, Ok la., 
where they now re.si«le un«ler military 
supervision and in prosjterous condition, 
Ix'mg iuilustrious workers and careful 
siH'n<lers. (j. m. c. t. ) 

Oestnre language. See Sifjn Ifnujunije. 

Oewaoga (( hlj'/m'\(jl»\ 'it is bitter, 
salty.' — Flewitt). A Cayuga village on 
the site of the presentUni<»n Springs, town 
of Spring|K)rt, on the E. side of Cayuga 
lake, N.Y. Itwa^destroyeil by Sullivan's 
tr<K)jis, Sept. 22, 1779. (.i. N. H. ii.) 

Oe-wa' f ». SlorKHii, LcuKUe In>q., 470, 18.")!. 0«- 
wau' f« — n>i<l., A'Si. Oe-waw (a. — A'lHtns in Ca- 
viiRU Co. Hixt. So<>. Coll., no. 7. 176. 

GhoBt dance. A ceri'monial religious 
dance connwtod with the messiah doc- 
trine, which originated among the I'avi- 
ot-o in Nevada alnjut 18SS, and spread 
raj>idly among other tribes until it num- 
l)ere<l among its a^lherents nearly all 
the Indians of the interior biisin, from 
Mi.s.«ouri r. to or iK'vond the Rockies. 
The prophet of (he religion was a young 
I'aiute Indiari, at that time not yet 35 
years of age, known among his own jh-o- 
i»le as AVovoka ('Cutter'), and com- 
monly calU*<i by the whites Jack Wil.son, 
frttm having worked in the family of a 
ranchman nam«.Hl\Vil.«on. Wovokaseems 
alreatly to have estiiblishe<I his reputa- 
tion as a medicine-man when, about 
the «'losc <»f IKHH, he was attacked by a 
dang(,'rous fever. While he was ill an 
ecli|>j^e spread excitement among the In- 
dians, with th<; result that Wovoka be- 
came delirious anil imagined that he had 
l)een taken into the spirit world, and 
there ret!eive<l a dire<'t revelation from 
lhe(io<l of the Indians. Briefly stated, 
the revelation was to the effect that a 
new disi>ensation was close at hand by 
which the Indians would he restore<l to 
their inheritance and reunited with their 
departed friend.«, and that they must pre- 
pare for the event by practising the songs 
and dance ceremonies which the pr<»phet 
gave them. Within a very short time 
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the dance 8prea<i to the triljes b. of the 

uiuiiiit;iins, wlii'ir it hi't-ame known coin- 
Dionlyaa the Spirit urtiboet dance. The 
dancers, men and women together, held 
lian'Is, and tnnv»'.l slowly around in a 
circle, facing toward the center, keeping 
time to sonfEs that were sunfr withont any 
instrnuH'iilal aftMnipaniini-nt. Hypnotic 
tranced were a cuuimoa fetiiure ut tlie 
dance. Amonfi^ the Kioux in Dakota the 
exi*it«'mf'nt. a-^jjnivatctl by lucal <;ri»'v- 
aucei:*, leil to an outbreak in the wintiT ut 
1890-^1. The principal events in this 
connection were the kiilin<.' of Sitting 
Bull, Dec. 15, 18iK), and the in;i.s«u re at 
Wounded Knee, Dec. 20. The doctrine 
has now faded out, an<l the dance exi^^tH 
only Hs an occasional nucial function. In 
the Crow dance of the Chevennc and 
Arapaho, a later development from the 
Ohoflt dance pro{M'r, the drum is used, 
and many of the onlinary tribal dance** 
have incorporated tihost-i lance features, 
inchiding even the hypnotic trances. 

Tlif bt Tk f in the coniini; of a ine.-siah, 
or deliverer, wIjo Hhall restore hitj pet>ple 
to a condition of primitive simplicity and 
happiness, i.s probably as universal ji.s the 
human race, and takes on special emuha- 
gis among pe«t|iles that have been lonff 
snl>je( te<l to ali> ii domination. In sotne 
cases the i<h a seems to have orijiinated 
from amyth. but in general it may safely 
ho assumed that it springs from :i natural 
human longing. lioth the Quii Inui of 
Peru and the Aztec of Mexico, as well 
as more cultured races, had elaborate 
messiah traditions, of which the first 
S)>ani8h invaders were quick to take ad- 
vantage, representing tiiemselves as the 
long-expected restorers of ancient hajipi- 
ness. Witliin the Tniti'd States nearly 
every great tribal movement originated 
in theteachingof some messianic i >ri iphet 
Tliis is notably true of the I'nntiac i nn- 
Hpiracv in 1 7(>3-^4, and of the combination 
organfzeil by Tecamseh (q. v.) and his 
bn)thcr, the prophet Tenskwataw a (-i. v. ), 
shortly Inlore tbe War of 1M2. (>1 similar 
nature in more recent times is t he doctrine 
formulated on Columbia r. I«y Siui>lialla. 
See iMooncv. (.ihost Dance iieiigion, Ulii 
Rep. r>. a! K., pt II, 1896. Danre, 

}fiiflii>l<>i/>/, jUlifJioil. (j. M.) 

Obaaolahatche. A former rpjx'r Creek 
town on lower Tallapoosa r., Ala,, be- 
tween Kulumi and the Atasi towns.— 
Bart ram, Travels, 4()1, 1791. 

Oianta. Sec J'npulftr J<tUiir'u:». 

Oidanemnk (or (.ikidnntnn). A band of 
Serranos (<]. v. ) livingon Tej<»n and neiph- 
l>oring creeks in tlie Teliachapi nits., s. 
Cal. The term is that which they apply 
.to themselves. ( k. l. k, ) 

Oigaay. A former village, presumably 
Costanoan, connected with San Juan Bau- 
tiata mission, Cal.— Kngelhardt, Fraucis- 
cans in Cbl., 398, 1897. 



*01]a Apache. The name Gila, or Xila, 

was api>arently originally that of an 
Apache settlement w. of Socorro, in .s. w. 
New Mexico, and as early as 1680 was a(>- 
plied to those Ajuicho resitling for part of 
the time on the extreme headwatersof the 
Rio Uila in that territory, evidently em- 
bracing those later known as Minibrefios, 
Mogollone.**, ami Warm Springs tChiri- 
cahua) Apache, and later extenaed to 
il l Imle the Ajiaclu' living along the (iila 
in .Vri/.ona. The latter were see-mingly 
the Arivaipa and Chiri« ahua, or a part of 
them. There v\»Te aljout 4,000 Indians 
uuiier thi.> nauic in 1H5;{, \^hen some of 
their bands were gathered at Ft Webster, 
N. Mex., and indm-ed by promise of sup- 
plier for a number of years to settledown 
atui begin farming. They kept the jR'ace 
and made some progress in industry, but 
were driven back to a life of pillage when 
the supplies were stopjjed, the treaty not 
having l>een confirmed. They are no 
longer recognized under this name. The 
term ( Jilefios has also U'cn employtnl to 
designate the Pima residing on the Gila 
in Arizona. (p. w. n.) 

Apachea da lUta.— Benavidcs. Metnortol. 88. 1630. 
AMobeagiMM.— tiarc^(I7^) in Doe.IlMt.Sl4;z., 
4tli ll« 971, 18IM. AbmAm Jiieao*.— EKUdero, 
Ntitlc. de Sonom f Sinaloa. &, im. OIMda.-> 
OroBcoyBerM,Geog.. map, 1864. OvUbm.— Hamy 
in Bull. 8oc. d'Anthrop. de Parto, 788, IM. 
Apaehca.— Ind. AIT. Rep.. 436. 18.^. Oltoas.— 
HuKhffi. Dtiniphati's Kxptnl.. 216. 1848. Qllai.-.- 
RivtTu. Dlario y Demteni. Ipr. 960. 1736. Oile- 
naa — In<l. AtT. kvp., 122. iKll. Oileno.— .\«lelun» 
and Vutcr, Mllljri<lHtc«i. Ml ITS. isic. Oilenoa.— 
Arrit'ivita (17*J1 1 (|U<>t( ct l»v Itaui roii. Ariz, urnl N. 
•Mex., 3j*S. IKSM. Oileiioa Apachei.— (Jartvr* 11769) 
in I>oc. Hi^t. Mox.. ^Ili ».. n, 37'.. Southern 
ApMha.— Ind. AfT. Kep. 1H71. 191. 18T2. Tjuiccu- 
In-M.— Oroceo y BtTrn, (Jeop.. '19. iwi. Tjuaccu- 
jMi-B«.— Escuderri, Notic. K*t«d. de Cliihimhiia. 
212. IMI (iiMtivc naiiK'l. Xileaoa. — Itudo Kn>«yo 
Ira. 17t.:!i. Smitli <fi., 20. ls«w. Xila&oa.— Aleyre, 
Hist. Collin. Ji-Mis. I. XM,. TaUpalsOOciML— 
Gnrcte (17/6), i>iary, 452, 1900. 

Ollak. A Maeemittt settlement near 

r. llornan/off, .\Iaska; pop. 22 in 18<K). 
OUaJihamiut.— lllh Ci-riMis. Ala>ka. 111. l.s9S. 

Oilimit. A former village, said to have 
Ix'en Eswelen, connected with San Carlos 
mission, C'al. — Tavlor in Cal. Farmer, 
.\pr. 20, ISfiO. 

Qimiels. .V band of almost pnre Ymna 
in .s. l^iwtT California (Tavlor in Brow ne, 
Ki-s. I'ai . Slope, app., 63-^, 1860). Fei^ 
haps the ( 'nmriin. 

Qipuy. A village oeoupied by the an- 
oestoni oi 1 1 1 >• I II I'sent Quere^ of Sant > l>o* 
mintfo pueljlo, 1 ^ m. B. of Thornton, on 
the Drink of Arroyo de Oalisteo, n. een- 
trsd X. Mex. In consequenee of a flood 
which destroyed a portion of the pueblo, 
Glpny was afiandoned prior to 1591, and 
allot Iht village bearing tlif same name 
was built 4 m. w., nearly on the site of 
the prewnt Santo Domlnito. It was the 
lattt-r (iipny that wsw visited and named 
Santo Homingo (q. v.) by Castaf\o de 
Soea in 1501; trat after 1606 this pueblo 
was also destroyed by a ireehet, tbe in- 
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halnUioUi muviuK farther w., where ttiey 
built another village on the hanks of the 

Rio (Jnuulf. nainini; it IIu;ifh|i:i T/.i'iia. 
8ee liaiKlelicr in Anh. Inst. J*ajKTs, iv, 
185-187,1892. (k. w. n. ) 

Oi-yu-i.— Bandfller in Aualaii<l. 811. 1S8>. Oi- 
f«*y.— BHndt'lier In Arch. InM. I'»i|k'ix. iv.22, 1H-\ 
1892. Oiiip«ri.— <)Artteritt><1 bv HaiKli lier in Arch. 
Inst. Bull., I, IH. ItttiS (uii>^))rinti . Ouipui — Ofliito 
(1508) in Doc. InM.. xvi. 102. 1871 (or ttanto I>o- 
mlngo). Otti-pa-j.— BandeUcr In Arch. Inat Pa- 
pen. Ill, 84, 1890. 

Olrtj't TwB. A 8ha«nee village in 
1795 on St Marys r. , i:. nf (Vliim reser- 
voir, Auglai^M) CO., Ohio. It took iUs 
name from Bimon Girty, an Indian trader 
liviiv^' with the ShawiUM-. (j. m.) 

out, George. See Sequoya. 

Qitla-gl^ati {GUin'gVdjat», *s«.rvant8 
(if the <;itin8'). .\ family of tlu- Ka;rle 
flan of the Huithi. This faniilv. who are 
of low Hoeial rank aii«l are tlistril»ute<l 
am(^>n^ the houst-s i)f the (iitiiis uf Skide- 
gate, t»nce ha<l a town in eonrieetion with 
the I^na-chaailuM, on Shingle hay, (^iieen 
Charlotte i»l.«»., Brit. Col., but jx-ople of 
Kloo enslavetl so many of them that they 
gaven|>theirtownandin(le{H'ndent family 
ontanizatiun, entering the different houses 
of the Gitins a** wrvantft—S wanton, C^nt. 
1 1 ail la, 21\ ItHln. 

OyitingiU"*U. — H«)ii.«, Twi-litii Ktp. N. W. Triljes 

Ta :> . J I .> 1 Oyit'iBtylu'Ms.— Bom. Fifth 

Kf|.., I hi. I.. 21".. 1H«9. 

Qitinka-lana ( Gi'tinq!a.4iS/na ) . A to w n 
of the Ya^unnlan-Inagai of the llaidtt, 
on theN. shore of Ma»*ot inlet, llrit. Col., 
where it exjwinds into the inner bay,— 
iSwanton, Cont Ilaida, 2vSl, l'.Ki5. 

Oitini {(iUi'm). An iminirlant sulidi- 
visi<»n of the Ej»gle clan of the Ilaida. 
Gitina is a svnonym for Kagle cUuit and 
the name of the mbdivision would nat- 
urally have iH'en Illgaiu-gitinai. but the 
family wa.M m prominent tiiat, aij in a t>im- 
ilarraae at Maaset, it came to be called 
f'iuiply (litins. Thin wan the •^nlHlivision 
or familv that owned the town ol Skide- 
gate, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. OO. It 
wa.«<divi'b'<l into two principal l>ranche.« — 
Nayuuns-iiaiilagai an<l Nasa>:a»-haida- 
gai. Sulxirdinate branehes were the La- 
galaiguahl-lanius ami the < iitin-^idjats.— 
f^wanton, G>nt. Ilaida, 273, 191).'>. 
Gyit i'na.— Bou^ Twelfth Re|>. N. W. Tribe* Can., 
24. l^yH. 

Oitlapiboi ('yra.Hsland j)e<jj)le'). A 
diviaion of the Chinook tribe living at 
Sealand, Pact fir co.. Wash. 

OlU'peJ 1 — H'l.is. Cliinook Tfxts. 2«), IS'.M 

Oltnns {<iitAun, dialeetie variant of 
(iilhm). An im|K>rtant family group of 
the Ilaida, living at Mas-set, (iueen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Itsi prominenee at 
Mas^t, like that of the ( iitins at Skide- 
gate, waa Buch that no further designaticm 
was used. Two prinripal milMlivisionR 
ret < >'^'nizeil were tln' MaMiun-uitunai and 
the I'ndlskadjins uitnnai; inferior divi- 
•iona were the Tees-git unai and the Sad- 
JogahUlanas. ( j. a. a. ) 
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Oyifl'iM.— B^Mis. 12th Itip. X. W. Trib«» C"an.. 28, 
1N9R. XiUnr— Ilarris<jii ni Proc. andTmiia. Kojr. 

.'*<K'. Caii.'sef. II. ri"i, is'.tS. 

Olacial man. See ylutitfuity, ArrliKiluifif. 

Olaglahecha ( ' slovenly ones ' ) . A band 
of the Siha-^apa Teton Sioux, poBBibly 
identiral w ith Tizaptan, i[. v. 
Bkd looking onea.— CiilbiTtM.ti in SinithMon. Rep. 
im. 141, IKM. OUKU-heCA.-lKTM V in Idth It«p. 
B. A. E.. 21». 1897. OUf la-het««.-lbtrl. 

Olaglahadia. A bandof theMiniconjou 

Teton Sioux. 

OUfla-hflca.— Doraey in lAth Rep. B. A. E., 220, 
1897. OlagU-hetMu— Ibid. 
Olen-Yowell Band. A band of Kitksan 

living on the right l»ank of up|H>r Skeena 
r.f 4 to. above liazelton. Jirit. Col.; |N)|t. 
73 In 1«H.— Can. Ind. Aff., 209, 1902; 
212, If 04. 

Oleoaxoa^a. A former Chuma£<han vil- 
lage near Santa Baibam, Chi. — ^Tkylor in 

Cal. Farm, r, A].r. 24. ISK.'i. 

Olikhikan. A Delaware warrior and 
< x-ator. He waB one <if the chief captaina 
of the Delawiirrs, who, in an ar^runient 
with the i- ren<'h iiriests in Canada had, in 
the opinion of the Indians, refuteil the 
Christian dcK-tritie. ThinkinL' to achieve 
a similar victory and win bat k to |>iigunisiu 
theChristian l>elawares, he challenged the 
Moravian missionaries to a debate in 17ti9. 
To the dismay of his admirere he waa 
himself coinerted tti Christianity, and in 
the follow ing year went to live with the 
United Brethren. In the Rovolntionary 
war bis diplomacy saved tlie Christian 
settlentents from dc.>^tnu'tion at the hands 
of the Rurons under Half-King In 1777, 
and w lien the latter, < >n Sept. 4. 1 7S1 . cap- 
tured him and tlie (ierman missionaries, 
their chief inlerfenil to save (ilikhikan 
from the wrath <>f hi'^ MuiiM-e tribesmen 
who were vvitii the liuri>ns. CUkhikan 
was murdered and scalped at (inaden- 
luu'tten on Mar. H, 17K2, by the white 
.^ava^'es under Col. David Williamson. 

Olooteap. SiH* Xanoboto. 

Olae. See Cemmit. 

Oloikap. See Nnnnbozo. 

Onacsitare. A tribe. siiptK>sed ti> be 
intaginary, mentioned by Lahontan aa 
living, ahont 16110, on a long river emp- 
tyiiiL,' into tlie M is.-issippi in M i n iH -ota, 

in alxiut tlH> same latitude as M innes. ita r. 
Gnac»iUre». — I.jilMint;iii, \ iim !. ll'.i, 1703. 
On»c»itarici.— JimMiiii. StrnnL-< r in Am., 277, l(i07. 
OnaaiUnet— rn\(>, c.irMhiMi, ID. 1711. dUMll- 
tarea.— [><iia>s iiudsun Hay, iua|>, 1741. 

Qnadenhaetten (German: ' huts of 
irnice'). The name of several mission 
x illajzes i.'i, accoriling to Brinton) estaln 
li>bcd at different i»eriods amonir the 
Mahicaii, .Mnnsee, and Delawares by the 
Moravian nussionaries. The first was 
si'ttleilin 174»;by Moravian Mahican from 
Sheeomeco and Scaticook on the s. side 
of Mahoning cr., Tiear ita junction with 
the L«'hivdi. al>oiit the prt-.-jent Lebijrliton, 
Carlstn co., I'a. in 1754 it was alian- 
done<l for a new village, cal1e<l New 
Gnadenhuetten, on the site of Weias- 
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port, Carbon oo.. Biu Delawares and 
NlaliK an occttpiea the villa^re tu^'ether. 
Soon after removing here the old village 
was burned bv hostile Indiana in 17^, 

and the new {tface \vai< ffiratimedestTttnl. 
in 17<>:i tlie Indians al>andune<l the set- 
tlement for a short time on amiunt of the 
tronlilcs arininj; from Pontiac's \\ ar. The 
lu:^t and l>e8t known villatxe of the name 
wasetitabliHhedontheMuskin^un, about 
the site of the prt»!H»nt Onadenhuetten, 
Tuj^-arawuH ch)., Ohio, in 1772. Toward 
the close of the Revolution tlie inhabit- 
anta were removed to Sandusky by the 
hostile IndiaiiH, and on returninV to 
pither their «'orn were mai««cnHi hy 
the Americans in 1782. Consult Heck- 
ewelder, Narr., 1820; Howelis, Three 
Villajren. 1S84 : I^osldel. Hirt. Miae. United 
Brethren, 1794. (j. m.) 

Gnaden Auetten. — Rupp, Northnmpton, etc., C(w»., 
•J'M. IM^i ( niixiiritit i. Onadenhuettcn. — IxMkiel, 
Hist. Mivn. l iiiicd Hri'thn-ii, pi. :i. hj, lTi>|. Owb- 
dm HuettoBi — Uupp, <>i>. cit., N> (muprinl). 

O«aafls(*nortli fx'ople'). AWalnnhan 
tril>t'<if Smith iiili-t, Brit. Col., P]>eaking 
the Kwakiutl eulxiialect. Th*? gentesare 
Gyi^yilkam, Siaintlae, and Komkyutis. 
Oiieof tlu irtownsisWaitlaa. Pop.48in 
1901; 36 in V.HH. 

Ouft-thil-la. — Kiiiu-. Wnml. in K. Am., am., UM. 

OuMi'la.— B.m.'i, 6ili K»-p. N. W . TriU's Can., 5S, 
1880. Kwaahilla.— Tnhuit" hikI Ihiwxtii, ViM'Hb.N. 
Brit. Col., 11"B, I'^M. Kwasila.— Hoax in Hull. 
Aiii.<;i -iK. S.H'..226. 1KS7. Kwawthela,— Ttiii. Iml. 
AIT. l'.M>J, pt. -J. 70, im}. Kwaw-ihe-lah.— Ciiti. Iinl. 
« AIT., ll^i, r^Ti). ftoaai'la. — Hons in 1'. tvriimnn.t 
Mitt., pt. 6. 131, 18H7. QuaUinai,— s. ..tt in inrl. 
AfT. Ki'p.,3iri, In;s. (luaw-ahe-lah. 11. at in Bnll. 
Ain. (Jcop. Soc, -'ifi. IwT. Uuoinliai.— Hril. C.il. 
Uuip, iSTJ. Qu8i»illaa. Can. Ind. Atl., llli. I^7'.t. 

Ooch (' wull ' ). The naine);iv«*n by the 
southern Tlingit to one of the two 'aides 
or phratrieH into which tlie Tlint-'it are 
dividtni. The northern Tlingit eall this 

Iilmitrv Cli'tk; q. v. 
>6tc.— Swan ton, tifld notes, 19W, B. A. £. Kb*- 
ankta,— f)iill. AlHska. 414. 1870 (the word for petrel 
i» here u»«ed erroneously). 

Oodbont. A tni«Iing Station of the Mon- 

ta<rnais and Na.<eai>ee at the inouth of 
(iotll)out r., on the St I^iw reiu-e, (.^ueliec. 
In 1904 the Indians there numlx^red 40, 
the {Mtpulation having been stationary for 
21) years. 

Oodthaab. The chief Danish residence 

anil Ilskinio missionary station on the w. 
cttmt of ( irit'iilaiKl. al)out lat. ('A°. — 
Crantz. Hi.-^t. < in-fiiland, i, map, 1767. 

Qogglea. Inventions related to the vis- 
or and eyeshade, to re<Iuee the amount of 
Hindi^ht iHMu-trating tlie eye. After the 
longArctic winter comes the trying season 
of the low son which, glandiMover the 

snow and .\rctic waters, iiewlyDlinds the 
hunter and lisher. All noith^m peoples 
wear vizors of some kind, bat it is not 

enoiP_'h tliat the F„«kimo t-honld liav<' liis 
eyes shaded; he must have a di-vice 
through which the eves look out of nar- 
row slits or small eUiptical holes. In- 
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deed, in many localities the shade and 
gOK'jiles are unite<l. From E. to the far- 
the^it \V. the I'^kimo have succeeded in 
perfe<-ting such ap(ianrtU8. The E^lcimo 
and .\l*'iit HiM-nd imirh juiins and .skill in 
the manufacture of their goggles. They 
differ in materials, form, workmanship, 
method of attachment, and anionnt of 
foreign acculturation according to lo<-ality 
and exposure. Goggles or eyeshades 
were rarely worn by the Indians. In the 




wooMN eoooLtt; hudmin my trnwo, (Tuimtii) 



RejKirt of the National Musrnim for 1894 
(pp. 2Hl-'i(M>, tigs. ir>-:i'>) this device is 
well ilhwtrated. Consult al.«^> Ikuw, Mur- 
doch, Nelson, and Tomer in the Reports 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
In the writinjrs of Arctic explorers also 
go^ifles are mentioiu^l. (o. t. m. ) 

Ookats. A former Maricopa rancberia 
on the Rio Gila in s. Arizona; visited b^ 
S«>delmair in 1744 (Bancroft, Ariz, and N. 
Mex., 366, 1889). Apparently distinct 
from Cohate. 

Oohlkahin (Ci'fUthht, 'pnuric projile'^. 
A division of the Jicarillas. Sw (>iihl- 
kainde. (j. m. ) 

Going Snake {Fnildd-tm'l, signifying 
that a person is 'going along in company 
with a snake'). A Cherokee eliief, 
promlnetjt about 1 H2o. — Mowiey in 18th 
kep. B. A. E., 522. lU(X). 

Oeiogoaen (6Vt7l(o^ fjirt»\ 'phu-e w here 
locusts were taken out of a liquid.' — 
Hewitt). One of the chief towns of the 
Cayuga in 107(i, an<l from which the tribe 
took its name, situated at this time on the 
m. side of Cayuga lake, on Great Gnlly 
brook, about 4 tn. s. of the ])resent T'nion 
Springs, and 4 leagues from the town of 
Tiohero ( Kiohero), lying at the n. end of 
Cayuira lake, and (> leagues from Onnon- 
tare, thetfe three l)eing tlte principal towns 
of the Oayuga w hen first known. The 
inhabitants of Goiogooen were oompoaed 
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in part of Cayui^ and in part of adopted 
captives from the Hurons, theC'onestoga. 
an<l the Nftitral Nation. This tnwii or 
' Bourg d'Oiogouen,' in ItMiH, according to 
the Jesuit Relation for contained 
more than L'.oon «oiils and cimM nmster 
more tlmn 3UU warriors. While the Ca- 
yuga were proud-eplrited, the missiona- 
ries fonu'l tln-in more tractahic and Ichs 
fierce than wt-re the Onondaju'a and tlie 
( >nei<la. At tiii.s town Father de Carhell 
dedicated the iniiN>*ion of St .Tosfjili on 
Nov. 9, lt>68, and 7 days later witnessed 
the horrible spectacle ()f the hnmlngand 
the eating of a captive Conestoga woman. 
Arclieologic evidence imlicates, what ia 
UHiial in regard to the jK*rmanency of In- 
dian viilase sites, that this town luus been 
removed from site to elte within a radios 
of 10 niilfH or more. 

In 1779 Gen. ISulli van's army found 
three places named Oa^^uga; namely, (1 ) 
Cayuga Castle, cniitaining alxnit 1') very 
large houses ot s«iuared logs, superior to 
any t h ingseen before among t hese I ndians ; 
thetnxipsdestroyed licrr 1 iOaeresof corn; 
(2) CpiHir Cayuga, containing 14 hou.«e», 
siliiated atwttt 1 m. s. of the Castle; (3) 
fjist Cayuga, 'Old Town,' containing 
about houses, situated alnjut 1 ni. .\. k. 
bom the Castle. In these towns the 
troops found api)les, peaches, |K)tatoes, 
turnips, onions, pumpkins, s«|nashe.<», 
cu< uinl»erp, watermelons, and \ c^i tahleii 
of various kinds in great abundance. 
These with other hamlets of the Cayuga 
wiTr liiirned and tlu* fruit and vegetables 
destroyed by the troops, Sept. 23-24, 

1779. ( J. N. B. H. ) 

Oaiottco.— N. Y. Doc Col. Hist.. in<lex, IHfil. Oft- 
Jouce. -Doc. of 1687. Ibid., Ill, 446. lHr>3. OajraufC.— 
Ibifl.. 4W. Oaytif» —I*roc. at Johnson HaU (1765), 
ihitl., vn. 7:r7. IH,i6. Oi^uka.— Beauchamp, Hist. 
N. V. lr«>quoJ<t, 162, 1905. Oi'-a-r«ra>— Mornn, 
Leaii;iic IrrMi.. 159, IWl. Ooiogouen.— Jt.i«. Rel. 
1668-69. Thwiiit<'s ed., i.n. isi. l.syy. Ooiorouia.— 
Ibid.. lf^T;i-TI. I VIII. 22.S. 18W. Ooiocw*n.— It.irt., 
1696. I,.\v. 2r.. IWO. OoiofSen. — Ibi<T.. -M. Ooyo- 

fouh.— <"usi<'k, Sketclu'M, 19. l.H-.i> Goyogouin. — 
ff. Ktl., iiKlr.x, INW. Oue-u gweh. — .MorKiiii. 
LenK>i«' Ir<M|.. .■)!, CS. 18.'>1. Oweuyweh. -llii<l.. I70 
Miuion de St Joseph. —J. v. lU-l.. It.Td, is'vH. 
Olgoien. — Uil,. riiwaitcM f<l.. iiiclcv, i Will. 
Vm\. Ologoen. — lliiil . 1UV;-%7. XI III. IS'i. ]■•■.••.'. Oio- 
goien. I>'i<l., lti.Vv.'il'). XLil.W. l>'.i'J. Ologouan.— 
ll>i.l . KkkV^.')?. xi.mi, U>7, lM»y. Ologouen. — ll>ic|.. 
lOi*!-*.]. 11, M, 1H99. Oiogouin. — Il'itl.. ir,7:4-7", 
(.1 v. 77, l"^ni. Oioguen.— It>i'l . lt>-Vj-iil . \i.vi. IKl, 
I^-.i '. Otofwen.— It>i<l.. i'.T. j . I'.t7, 1S9<». 

OiogSen. — Il>iil.. KK5. Ojogoucn. — I l>ul . 1 i>>,H-f,<». i.n, 
17-.'. IHW. Oneyote.— Ri l.. iioli x, IH.'*. Qui- 
oen.— UiUl. Onneiote.— Ihiil., I(i."i3. IS (^Iven as 
the chief ' tunirK' or cnpUal of tin- Onionenhron- 
n(»ns, but urolMilily a iiiixtnke for Oiinontarc.q. v. ). 
OuwiB.—IbUl.. index. Ouofti«aa.^es. Bel., ICW- 
77, Thwaltes eii.. L.T, 173. 1900. 

Odd. Altliougli gold in the form of 
nugxets occurs iu more tltau one section 
of the continent v. of Mexico, the tribes 
111 i:t'riiTal were practically without knowl- 
edge of its use. In a few ca.>H'a t)bjccts of 
g*ol<l have been obtained from mounds in 
the Ohio valley, notably in the Turner 
group, iiamiitou co., Omo, w here a small 
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copper pendant w lus found retaining traces 
of a thin platinir of gold, and V)it8 of the 
filmy sheet were also found in tlu' debris 
( Putnam ). This plating with thin sheet 
gold is suggestive of well->lcnown Mexican 
wt>rk. and alon;: with otlier ev- 
idence obtained 1 from mounds 
in Ross CO., Ohio, tends to 
strengthen \hi\ twliaf that the 
mound-buiidersof this region 
had more or less indirect in- 
tercoiirs<' with the i>c<ijile of 
<'» iitr al .\h'\ic«>. Some rudely 
slia))t'd and i>erforated f;olil 
beads were fount! in one of the 
Etowah mounds in (ieorgia 
(Jones), anrl finds of slight 
importance are reported from 
other localities. 

The most interesting objects 
of gold found in connection 
with native remains come 
from Florida, and several of these have 
been publi^!hed by Kunz. One of the 
specimens descried was obtained from 
a moiin<l in Orange eo a flat rectangular 
pendant uotche«l at tiie upper end for the 
attachment of a eor«l. It was 
a.ssociate<l witli a human skel- 
eton, and ha<l been worn as a 
jKMidant in connection with a 
necklace of glass Ix'ads. Its 
weight is 70^ tlwt.s. A second 
8|)ecimen is a ]>endant orna- 
ment 21 in. in length and 
nearly 1 in. wide, and w eigh- 
ing (U^ dwts. It is convex on 
one face and flat on tlie other, 
and is grooved at the upper 

I'lid for tlu' atfachtueiit of a 
cord. A tiiird s[*ecimen is a 
disk of thin sheet fp>ld, 3^ in. 
in diameter and weighing lOdwts., with 
repou.s.s6 emlH-llisliment about the edge 
and a circniar boss at the center. It was 
found in a mound in ( )r:»nge co., and in ap- 

fiearance closely resemblesgoU I ornaments 
ound in large 
numbers in the 
Isthmian region. 
A fourthspeciinen. 
also from anOnttiji^e 
co.mound,isapIain 
disk of thin metal 
nearly 2^ in. in di- 
ameter and having 
a central perfora- 
tion. A very in- 
teresting object of 
gold, or rather of 
gold-silver alloy, 
was obtained from a mound in Manatee 
co.,s. Fla.,and is described t)y Kau. It is 
cut from a piece of thin gold plate, and 
graphically reprcMiits the head of a 
crested bird, probably theivory-bill wood- 
(lecker, the neck being prolonged in a 
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thin knife-like blade. The conventional 
treatiinMil i>i tlu- bird is cbarai ti ri.^-tiially 
Floridian, and th« object is aliiH»:«t cer- 
tainly of nftttve make. The alloy conrfrta 
of jmrts of k<>I«1 to 107 of hilvcr, aii<l 
may be of S|)Ulli^ll origin, although it in 
more likely to have Men derived from 
Cent ml Aiiu-riranr Mexico. 

Although llie early ^^pani^^h explorers 
of Florida found some sold in possession 
of the natives and were Ted to believe that 

it had l>een 
mined in 
(he tiionn- 
tains to the 
N , theevi> 

denee on 
this |Mtii)t 
is unsatis- 
factory, and it ifeems luKhly probable, 
asstatpd Sir John Hawkins, that most of 
the colli olisi iA.d in Klorida had In'en 
derived from biianisti ve^Bel8 wrecked on 
ihe coast on their homeward voyaee 
from the (!old-produdiigdiatrictBof mid- 
die America. 

Cnnmit Gabesa de Vaca, Relation, 
Smith trans., 1S71; D*>ii^rla- in T'mi . .\. A. 
A. S., XXXVIII, 1890; Jones, Anliij. South- 
em Inds., 1873; Hawkins in Hakluyt, 
Voyajn's, III, (iln, 18(X); Kunz in Am. 
Antiq., ix, no. 4. 1HH7; 1^ Haron in 
Smitbson. Rep. IHSL'. 1««4; Moore, vari- 
ous memoirs in Jour. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., ism-mVS; Putnam in iValM^-ly 
Mus. Rep., \vi, 1SH4; Kau in Stiiitli-oii, 
Rep. 1S77, 1878; Thomas in 12th Hej.. iJ. 

A. K.. 1894. (w. H. H.) 
Oolden Lake. A band of Al^onkin oeeu- 

{>ying a reservatitm on tiolden lake, Ren- 
rew CO., Ontario, near Ottawa r. ; pop. 
8<') iti 1!HX), '.♦7 in 1904. 

Oolok. An i!^kimo village in the Nu- 
ehaitak dietrirt, Alaska; pop. 29 in 1890. 
Oalofwafaik— Eleventh <'< itvnv Ahiskn. i>vt, 

Oonahe. A former Tlinirit town at the 
mouth of Aleek r., Alaska. Cf. Chma^ 
chonkai. 

Oooi'xa.— 6 wanton, field nnlea, B. A. E., 1904. 
0«a-Mh-h».— Emmons in Mom. Am. Hua. Nat 
Hist.. III. 282. 1903. 

Oontiel ('brojwl river'). Given a.*! an 
Apache clan at »San Carlos apeiu y and Ft 
Apa. lu', .\ri«., in IHSI ( Uoiirke in Joor. 
Am. F..lk-Iore. in, 112, ISJM^). The name 
indicates a former habitat on (iila r. 

Ooelkiassa ('spottetl country V). A band 
of Apache, prolxiblv Coyoteros, formerly 
under chief^ Nakaiiioklini, q. v. — White, 
Apache Names of Indian Trilws, MS., 

B. A. E., 1878. 

Oor^eti. A term applied to objects 
worn in some pro.ximate relation with the 
eorge or throat. They may be auspended 
from a strinjr or chain encircling the 
neck. <ir may b«- altai lied to the dress. 
They may Ikj .»*iinj>le ornaments not dii- 
fering materially in form or significance 




from those usee! to embellish the ears, 
hair, w ri.>*ts, or wai.-it, or they may have 
sDecial signiticance as symbols, itisiguia, 
charms, etc They may l)e plain, or em- 
U'llished with desijjns, si^ificant, orna- 
mental, or trivial. They mav be natural 
objects selected becaune of their beanty, 
or tln'y may Ik.' made of any material pre- 
sentin;; an attraitive appearance. Un 
account of its lieauty of color and its 
probable sacred significance as I'einiz a 
product of the water, shell was a favorite 
material and the noinerous ^graved 

disks oV)t«ined from 
burial iiuiunds in 
the middle >!tu<terii 
states an' typical 
pendant g<»rgets 
(see Shfllirork) . 
Sheet copper was 
extensively em- 
ployed by many of 
the tribes (see Cop- ^ 
Iter) , and stone was «<>^' • 
in univer-al use. npmt- (o^-ni. 4 « 

Gorgets may liave 

one or two marirtnal perforations for sus- 

|K'iiyion, or tliev may ne jtierced centndly 
or oth«'rwi.se for attachment, against a 
fiup(>orting surface, as illustrated by the 
pierced tablets much u.«etl by the former 
Eastern tribes. The naiiM' izorget is also 
a ^> pi i ed to composite oma 1 1 h n i s o f various 
kinds pns[>ended on or fi.xed airninst the 
( hot, tlie showy breast oriiaiiiciit com- 
[•o-ci of two rows of bonelH'acls or tubes 
employed bv the Plains tribes being a 
j:o<m1 example (set? Atlorument). (iorgets 
are describe*! in various publications on 
ethnology and archeology, and a some* 
what extended <lis<'uasion of thew and 
allie<l ornaments and other i>l)ject.s bv 
Peabody and Moorehead, ap|>ears in Bull. 
11, Dept. of Arcbieol., Phillips A<-ad., 
190r.. See Pewlanta, Pitreed tnhlei^. Prof,- 
lenMlical objtcis. (w. ii. a.) 

CkMkgoikvBk ( ' hog place.' — Hewitt). A 
large wlf lementof the Muns«'e and Dela- 
wares, with perhaps some Seneca, consist- 
ing of 3 villagf^, on Allegheny r. in 1767, 
alxKit the upiM-r jiart of \\ naii'^'it i <... Pa. 
It wad visited by the missionary Zeisber- 
ger in the year named, and in 1768 It be- 
came the seat of tt Moravian mission. 

GoMbcfMchuenk.— I>(M«ku-l ( ITVi) quitted hv Kiipp, 
West IVi . ii|>i>.. 366, 1H46. OoMlicoMhuenk.— IxM-^ 
kill Hist. I'niicd Brethren, pt. 3. 16, 1794. 

Oothfothiak.— Ibid., map. OMhcMhmik.— Day, 
PaTTlttt, 18«. 

Oosi«ts(from r»'o«ri/i, their chief, + t'te). 
A Shoshonean tribe formerly inhabiting 
("tab w. of Salt and Utah lakes, and a. 
Nevada, .larob Forney, suiierintendent 
of Indian affairs for Utah, reported in 
that he had visited a small tribe 

t ailed the < ha-iites, who li\« d aUmt 
40 in. w. oi Salt Lake City. ' ' They are," 
he says, "without exception, the most 
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miserable 1< Miking .«et of hutnan lx*inp?< I 
ever beheld. 1 gave tliein H)iiie eluthing 
and provisions. They have heretufore 
pulnieteil i)rineipally on snake.x, li/jinit», 
root.i, etr." Writing in r^'il, Hurton 
(City of Saints, 475, 1862 . >a\- (ioA 
Yuta, orGosha Ute, isaBmall bami, onoe 
prote^'*^ the Shoshonee, who have the 
naiiie langiui^re and liinit.i. Their princi- 
pal chief (lied about 5 years ago, when 
the tribe was broken up. A bmty of 60, 
under a i)eaceful leader, were fiettlt**! 
permanently on the Indian farm at 
Deeper., and the remainder wandered 40 
to 2(M) 111. w. of Cn-af Salt Lake City. 
During the late tumults tiiey have lust 
50 warriors, and are now 're<luoed to 
ab'iut LVX) men. Like tlie (Jhiizw of 
Arabia, they Htrengthen themselves by 
admitting the outcaMs of other tril)e.'', ant'l 
will preM'iitly l^'ome a mere bamiitti." 
The ajfeni in IHOOsaid they "are peace- 
able and loyal, ntriving to obtain their 
own livins by tilling the Hoil and laboring 
for the whites whenever an op|xjrtunity 
presents, and prodnciii;^ almost entirely 
their own living." In IstiS the superin- 
tendent at Utah agency wrote of them: 
"Tht-f Indians ranj^'o iK'twcni thciJreat 
iSalt lake an<l the laud of the western Sho- 
shones. Man^ of them are quite indns- 
trions, maintaining thcnisch cs in ui.od 
part by henling stock and other lal)or lor 
the settlers." It appears that later they 
cultivate<l land t«j some extent, Ix'ingscat- 
tere<l over the country in sp<»t.s where 
springs and streams afforde<l arable land. 
It is a-i<rrtrfl by soine anffiurs that they 
area nii.xttirt' of Slioslioniand I'te. Tlieir 
language indi( ates a closer relationship 
with the Shushoni proper than with the 
Ute and Paiute, though they affiliate 
chiefly with the latter and have largely 
intermarrietl with them. Accordine to 
Powell they nnmbered 460 in 1873; in 
thev Were sai<l to inimber '_'•">';. 
ThefullowingarcdiviiiiouiiorBubtribes: 
Fagaynats, Piemiiats, Toronntogoats, 
Tuwurinta, and Unkagarit.s. 
Oe-sbA-ntes.— Forney in Imt AIT. Rop.. 212, 
IMM. OoahM Utm.— Hntch in In«l. AiT. lUp. W^. 
116. 1864. OoAhca TltM.— Hea<1. itii<l.. l.v.7. 174, 
IMS. OoAhip.— Ibid.. 349. 1M6. Oosbip BbMhonct.— 
Sen. Mine. Doc. 136. 4l8t Cong.. 2(1 sess.. 21, 1870. 
OMhiyVtM.— Simmon (ISfiS), Rep. of Explor. 
aeroM Utah, 36. 1876 (m> muned from 0<j«>hip, 
theirchlef). OMMM.—U.S.Btatucea.xni. 177.1366. 
OMhMti.— Taylor In Cal. Ftoiner, June 26, 1868. 
Oo-shntM.— Simpson, op. cit., St. 9Mh Tata.— 
Biirti >n .Ci t r of .SaintH. 47&,1«62. Oo^Vtw.— Powell 
in H. It. Mifsc. Doc. 86. 43d Coilfr.. Ifit ww., 6, 1R74. 
Om-U UtM.— HunUligton(1867) In H. K. Kx. l)oc. 
29, 87th CotiK.. 2d MM., 85. 18^ SiMi*Vt«ka.— 
Bemy an^i Brvnchler, Joura. to Great Salt Lake. 
U,412. IHAI. 

Oet ( (''(k, ' eagle ' ) . One of the two great 
ezOgftmic jthratric- or clans .if the Ilaida. 
A synonym for the term waa (Jitins, the 
meaning of which is uncertain. The 
Mit«<i-f < I ia led made these and GHunn, 
rwfpectiveiy. (j. r. a. J 
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Qjtt.<-4)wuilon, Cont Halda, Msata. 1805. 
Koot— Dawson, Queen Charlotte Ida., ISIa.. 1880. 

Ooagei. Stone iinp]enient.H resembling 
celts or adseH, with one fac« hollowed ou^ 
giving a cnr\'ed edge. Early writers 

.epeak of tliL'ir use 
a.i spiles, in some 
sections, for tap- 
ping Hiigar-maple 
trees, the sap run- 
ning througn the 
gn)ove int< > t lie ves- 
sel ]<lace»l beneatii. 
Examples grooved 
forhattiri^raro rare. 
Held in tla- hand 
and struck with a 
mallet, or hafted 
after the manner of 
a hoe or an adz, 
they would beserv- 
ioeable for hollow- 
ing out wooden ca- 
noes, troughs, mor- 
tars, and other 
sels, esjK»riaIly in 
connection with 
charring. The dis- 
tribution of tlie.«e 
implements tl<H'H not favor the theory of 
thdrnsein mak i ng < a n oes, as they aremoet 
nnmerous in the N. where tbes«' vessels 
were mostly of Itirch-bark, and are rare 
in the S. where the dugout was the pre- 
vailing craft. The gouge is of somewhat 
rare cH*curTpnce w. of the Alleghanies. 
See Aihis. ( 'i ll^. 

Consult Abbott, Prim. Indus.. 1881; 
Fowkein 13th Rep. B. A. 1886; Moore- 
head, I*rehist. Impl., 1900; Rao, Arclueol. 
Ck>il. Nat. Mus., 1876. (o. p.) 

OeiiTtfi. The shells of gounls were em- 
ployed by tb»' Indian.«j for storage and « ar- 

aiiig, as water jugs, dippers, spoons, and 
8he9, and for mixing bowls, pottery 
sinoi vt her-, rattles, hi mnderrt for the rasp- 
ing stick, n Ktf-4 trains, masks, {tarts of orna- 
ments, and ot her purposes, and the flowers 
were n^cil a.H fmxi, coloring material, and 
ill ( eri'iiioiiies. A nundier of BiK'i ie.s and 
varieties were commonly raised, pr<Miuc- 
ing fruit of different hIkum-s and sizes — 
gNibose, lentu ular, pyrilonii. and tubular, 
with necks of varying length and curve, 
or without necks, but all of value for the 
general or Hp«'cial j)urpose for which they 
were selectively grown, (iourds were 
sometimes shai^ed by pressure or Imu- 
daging while growing. Wild species were 
eatt ii ixrt>en, or w i re used 88 medicine, 
but these were rarely made into utensila, 
while the larger and varied gourds, which 
were early di-trilmted, like corn, from 
regions U) the S. or derive<l during the his- 
toric period from the Old Worl<i, adapted 
theniH'Ives more fully to Indian nee<l8. 
Aside irum their use as domestic utensila 
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they were extensively made into rnttlcf, 
thoee s. of the Kocky mt«. bointr ahnugt 
Qniveraallyof pyriform g<>ur<is, wliile the 
^-hajje of the Pueblo gourd rat t leu is glob- 
ular, lenticular, aud pyrifonn. The 
Paeb1o6 also made of goiuti-ehell heads 
for certain pfti}ji*»w, noses for n)a.sk8, the 
bell t-^iidd. of lluguijlc-Ls, omainenta for j^iara- 
phemalia, and resonators for the notched 
rattle; and the Hopi imitate with a gourd 
trumpet behind a ceremonial altar the 
gup|K)stHl sound ma<le by the ntythical 
plumed serpent Uourd rattles for cere- 
monial use Dv various tribes were some- 
times paintetl, burnt , or etched in sym- 
bolic detii((ns. A ^avaho specimen bears 
the oatlines of several oonstellaUons 
pcratt hed on the surface. Anitdii; tin- 
irtxptois ^ourd rattles were the s^jHicial 
sacrtHl objects of the medicine wx-ieties. 
Tlie Cherokee, afcorilini^ tn MrM)iit'y, fast- 
ened hollow gounln t^> tojKi uf lt>Jig polen 
setup near their houst^ so that the black 
house-martin mii'ht t)uild their nessts in 
them and irigiiU u a vs ay the crown. Some 
of the Pueblos have Gourd or Calabash 
dans. See X>uiA««, ReMu, HeceptacUs. 

(w. n.) 

Qovemmeat Government is the basis 
of the welfare and pros^rity of human 
society. A government is an organic in- 
stitution formed to secure the establish- 
ment of juatice by safeguarding rights 
and enforcin^r the performance duties 

in acconlaiue witli tlie experieiici' and 
Uie established customs and rules of con- 
duct of the governed. The stiperlatlve 
measure of jnptii e nlttainahle hy ^'(>vern- 
meut is found in the (sire and protection 
of the young and the fli^ed, the ready 
anststance rendered tn eotnrades and the 
unfortunate, the maintenance of i)eace, 
the preservation of the e<puvalency of 
rights, the reco{rniti<»n of the t-ijuality of 
persons, the liljerty of judguient ami jwr- 
BOiwl activity, an<l the substitution of 
mercy f*»r ven{r^'an<'e in the ptini?hment 
of crime. Antuug primitive lulk rules of 
conduct, fornjulate<i by cf>mmon consent 
or by customs derived irom high ancestral 
usage, are observe<l, and th«^e are en- 
forced ultitnati ly l>y cornH.'tivo punitive 
measures. But justice is not secured 
thereby, and so some other method 
wlierehy causes in coiifriifioii may Ixi 
more promptly adjudicated is devised, 
and governments are oraaniiied. 

Aiiioiig the Indians oT Norfli Anu'rim 
there are found man^' planes oi culture, 
every one of which is characterized by 
widely differing forms of governrtient — 
frum the simplest family group and vil- 
lage community to the mosteomplex con- 
fe<leration of highly organize*! tril>e.^. In 
this area there are scores of distinct polit- 
ical governments, all differini^ widely in 
degrees of stractaral complezily. Tnese 



differences in organization a n> determined 
largely by the extent to whi<'h tlie func- 
tions of government are discriminated 
and by the correlative specialization of 
oi^ns thus made necessary. Fur most 
of the triljea of North America a close 
ptndy and analysi.-- of tlie social and polit- 
ical ortranizatinn are wanting, hence the 
generalizations jms-sible may as yet be 
applie<l safely <mly to those peoples that 
have Ijeen most carefully sturtied. How- 
ever, it may be said in g( neral that kin- 
ship, real or fictittouSi is the basis of gov- 
ernment amoni? the Indians of I^orth 
America, for tlic fimdaniental nnit.s of 
the social structure are groups of consan- 
guine kindred, tracing aeecent of blood 
thron^'h the male or (he fci .ale line. 

Tlie known units of the social and po- 
litical organization of the North American 
Indians are the family, the clan or gens, 
the phratry, the trilie, and the confedera- 
tion (q. v. ). Of these the tribe and the 
confe<Jeration are the only units cf>m- 
pletely orgauizet l. The structures of only 
two or three confederations are known, 
and that of tlie Iroquois is the type ex- 
ample. The con fi-de ration of trilx's was 
not usual, because the union of several 
tribes brought together many oonflictiuK 
interests which could not De adjustea 
without sacrifices that appeare<l over- 
balance the l>enefits of permanent con- 
federation, and because statesmanship of 
the neetleti breadth and astntenesH wa.Hi 
usually wanting. Hence tribal govern- 
ment remains as the prevailing type of 
so< ial organization in tliis an a. In most 
tribes the military were carefully dis- 
criminated from tbedvil functions. The 
civil government was lodged in a chosen 
body of men nsnally called chiefs, of 
whom there were commonly several 
^'ra«les. Usually the chiefs were or- 
ganized in a council exercising legisla- 
uve, judicial, and executive functions in 
matters j>ertaining to the welfare of the 
tribe. The civil chief was not by virtue 
of his office a militarv leader. Among 
the IrcMiuois the civil chief in order to go 
to war had to resign his civil function 
lurim^ hij^ al)sence on the warpath. 

In tribal society every structural unit 
has, so far as known, the right to hold a 
council. The o/iirf/'7///(t (<]. v.) can hold 
a council, the family can hold a council, 
and the united ohwachira eoundls with 

their niftcer?* form the coimril of the clan 
or gens. The clan or gens has the right 
to hold a council. The chiefs of the clans 
and ucntes are the tril^al chiefs, who 
form the tribal council; but on occasions 
of gr(>at emergencies a grand counc^il is 
hehl, composed of the chiefs and giih- 
chiefs, the matrons and head warriors 
of the ohwachim, and the leading men of 
the tribew Besides, there is the coundl 
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of the confederation . So tliere are family 
councils, clan cuuncila, gentile councils, 
tribal conncite. and confederation ooun« 

t ils, ri'«iK'('ti\cI y »-xrTvi-i i sway in sepa- 
rate ana intiependerit jurisdictions. 

In some regions nature is so niggard of 
her lM>untie?5 tn umn ttiat Havntrery and 
barl>ari8m had not devised nteana to en- 
able their 8<»ns to dwell there in organ'> 
iTied i"tliti<:il communitifr'; hence liere 
may be lound 8ome of the lowest forms 
of social organization, if soch it may lie 
named. Kroebi-r says: "In peiipral 
rudeness of culture the California In- 
dians are noarcely al)Ove the EHkiiuo, utid 
whereain the lack of development of the 
RMkimo on many sides of their nature is 
reasonably attributahli! in part to their 
difficult and linuUng environment, the 
Indians of California inhabit a connfary 
naturally as favorable, it would seem, an 
might be. If ttie degree of civiltzatiou 
attained by |><-..]il(> •k>{>ends in any large 
measure on tlu*ir habitat, as does not 
seem likely, it might be concluded from 
the case of the California Indians that 
natural advantngep werv an impediment 
rather tlian an incentive to progress" 

iUntv. Cat. Publ., Am. ArchieoT. and 
:thnol., II, no. 8, «1, VMU). This ques- 
tion of the effect of enviroiiiueat on the 
artivitiee and deveiopnient of jM'oples is 
one Pt ill re<niirinj; niMfh wientitic study. 

Dixoti ( Muf». Nat. Hist.,xvii, 
pt. 3, 15H>') |, in treating of the northern 
Mai<lu of ( "alifi irnia. (I»^}*cril)e« a state of 
society largely similar to that of theHupa 
as noted in general terms by (i<Kidard. 
Among the Mai<iu he finds no trace of 
gentile or toteinic grouping. Aside from 
the villaut' communities there WiiH no 
definite organization. Every village or 
group of small villages had a neadman or 
chit't (the ofTirt- ln>ing in no case horoili- 
tary). who was chosen largely through 
the aid of the shaman, who was thought 
to rr-veal to the ('lect< irs the clioice of the 
spirits. Mature yearpiaiui wealth, ability. 
And generosity were strong recommenda- 
tions in iiiakuig a selei'tion. Tenure of 
office iafiUd only f luring good l)ehavior. 
The functions ot the < iaef were largely 
advisory, althoiiL'h force of t haracter and 
ability might ia some cases tjccure a larger 
meaaoreoi respei'tand ol)edience. There 
alfo appears to have l)een "a rather inde- 
terminate council, comp4Ti8ed of the older 
membiTH of the Secret Society." 

Goddard ( Cniv. Cal. Publ., Am. Ar- 
chieol. and Ethnol., i, no. 1, 1903) says 
there were no organization and no formal- 
ities in the government of the village or 
tribe among the Hnpa. "Formal conn- 

cilsi were unknown, altlnui-^'h tlie clii^'f 
might, and often did, take the advice of 
hia men in a collected l)ody . ' ' £ach vil- 
lage had a headman, whose wealth gave 



him the power of a chief and maintained 
him iu that power, and he was obeved 
because from him food was obtained in 

times of si-arcity. If trouble arose, he 
settled the dispute with money. While 
the people obeyed him, whatever he hwl 
was at their service. " Ffis power de- 
scendetl to his son at hii^ death, if his* 
prujH-rty also SO de8cen«led. On the 
other hand, anyone who, by industry or 
extraordinary alailities, ha<i at quirr<i more 
property might obtain the dignity and 
power." The fan and the village 
communities were llm uiiit^! of the social 
organization. 

According to Powem (Overland Mo., 
viii, 5;k), 1872), among tlie Kaiuk uf Cal- 
ifornia the chief exercises no authority 
beyond bis own village, wherein his 
ftmctions are chiefly advi.«*ory. He can 
stale tlie law or th<' c ustom and the facts, 
and ho may give his opinion, but he can 
hardly pronounce and execute judgment 

Kroffter {>'i>. cit., S.'Vt, in speaking of 
the Indians of California generally, says 
that the social stmctare was simple and 
loose, tlu-re In-'inj; no tmrp of a ^'entile 
organizaiioa and that it is hardly correct 
to speak of tribes. Ai>ove the family the 
only units of organisuition wore the \ il- 
lagc and the diakil; the common iKind 
was similarity of language or frequency 
and cordiality of int«;roourHe; in most 
cases the larger groujw were nameless, 
while the village communities were usu- 
ally named from localities; the lack of 
organization generally made the system- 
atic classification of the divinions of any 
lan;;e lK)dy of Indians ditiicult; in popu- 
lation and social life the village approxi- 
matetl a localized clan, but, l)eing the 
laigest political unit, it corresponded in 
a measure to a tribe. In so simple a con- 
dition of society difference of rank natu- 
rally found but littlescope, The influence 
of cniefs was small, and no distinct classes 
of nobles or elaves were known. 

Mooney says that the Kiowa govern- 
ment w as formerly lodged in a council of 
chiefs, comfKjsed of the i)residintr chief, 
the chiefs of the seyeral haadn, and the 
war diiefs. Women had no voice in the 
[rovernment. The Cheyenne have no 
head t hief, but insU*ad have a cuiiacil 
com{>osed of 40 chiefs and 4 e.x-chiefs. 

Some of the tril)es, like the Five Civil- 
ized Trilxjs, the eastern Cherokee, and the 
Seneca of New York, have written ctmsti- 
tutions patterned largely after European 
ideas. That of the Seneca is confirmed 
by the legislature of New York. 

See Chif/s, Clan and (JenSf (Jot^cdtra' 
Hon, FbvtHy, Kinship, Social ort^uation^ 

TrUir. f ,1. S. B. H. ) 

Qovemmental policy. The policy of the 
several ^vemmentB toward the Indians 
and their methods of pursuing it were 
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often :\t varhirifc. ntid th.-refore j-houM 
nut l>f loijiu^it'd. 'i he i><>li«'y it.-flf may 
hii\f ln'oii just, (Hjuitable, and lnnnano, 
while tlie method of carryinj^it infi»effeot 
by tho.se to whom thi.s duty Wiu-^ iutrnHted 
VM sornetime'H unjiM, oppressive, and 
dishonest. The governmentfl, other than 
tho}«c of the I'nital States and the colo- 
nie8, whii h havf lm«l et>ntrol of jwirls 
of th« territory n of Mexifo are Great 
Britain, France, Spain, Rus.«ia, Denmark, 
Ssvcdcii, and tdr Xftlii'ilaiuls. Al- 
though the policy a<loplud by tlieui in 
their dealings with the Indians differed 
in some iTn]>ortant re?^jH'< f.;, all ajjreed in 
as»:nmingthe right of dominion, based on 
discovery, without regard to the natives. 
In all the rnntr-ts Vtctwcon the Kiiropean 
nations n'ganiing lluir < laiuis to territory* 
in the New World the ri^ht.s of the Indi- 
an's Tiowhen* wore allowed to intervene. 
The earliest eliartet s, as those to Haleiyh 
and Gilbert, make no allnsion to the na- 
tive's, while most of those of the 17th cen- 
turv eall lirielly for their C'hri^^tianization, 
antl efforts to this end were made to home 
extent in moat of the colonies. Thequea- 
tionf* of mort ininoTtance in the relations 
of file wliites \s ifli file Indians were those 
relating to the title to the .soil. Although 
each government inrnted on the riirht of 
duniiTiii in in its aerjinred territory and that 
of granting the soil, tin* riijhts of the 
original inhabitants wt-rr in Imt few in- 
Htances entirely di.-rt ;_'anU*d, though they 
v i re lu'cciisitriiy to u considerable extent 
curtailed (Johnson antl Graham's lessee 
V. Melntosh, 8 Wfieaton, 5s:^ et 
The IndiauH were adrnitted to In* the 
ririitful occupants of the lands, with right 
of poBBe^'ion over so much as was neces- 
sary for their use; yet the policy of the 
various government.^ differed in the ex- 
tent to which the exerciBe of this right 
was conceded. While Spain limitea it 
ti» f lie lands actually eupied or in u.«o 

iliecop. de Leyea de loa Keynos de las 
ndia8,i,lib.ii, 1774), the United States 
usually allowed it t<> llie hind elaime<l, 
whenever llie l>oundttrie(* lH>tween the 
different tril>es were duly recognized. 

It was the usual pnlii y at the Utiited 
States and other governnients, a."* well 
as of the cohniies, in dealing with the 
Inrlians to tn'at them a." tril)es. The 
Articles of Confederation gave to ( 'ongres« 
the "sole and exclusive right and jM)wer 
of regulating the trade ana managing all 
affairsiwith the Indians" not under 8tate 
jurisdiction. By the Constitution, the 
power of Congress in this respect is briefly 
expresse*! as folfown: "To regulate com- 
merce with fiiiriLrn nations* and among 
the several States, and w ith the Indian 
tribes." The authority to act in this re- 
spect must then'f«)re 1m' found in this 
clause, iu that relating (o the making of 



treaties, and in flievreneml ]>ower<";rrant<»fl 
toCoiigresMund tlte l'I.\eeiiti\ c Tlic t« riu 
'"trilK's" in the clau.se <jii()ttMi wmiM in- 
<licate that the framers of tlie Constitu- 
tion contemplat«Ml dealing with the Indi- 
ans as autonontous groups, through trea- 
ties; this was the method followed ))y 
the I'nited States until it was changed }>y 
the a« t of Mar. .i, 1H71, and wa>- that of 
the colonies and the mother country. 
The effect of the act cited was to bring 
under flif iinniediat<> rf»ntrnl of Congress, 
ass|»ecilied in art. i, section .S, clause 3, oi 
thoCon.stitution, all transactions with the 
Indians, and to redta-e to simple a^n'o- 
mentswhal l^elore had Ihm'Ii acconipIi-lK-il 
by solemn treaties. I^ws were enacted 
in the various colonies, and also \>y the 
United States, forbidding and rendering 
voi<l the sale of lands by IndiatW to indi- 
vidiials By the act of Congreps" of Feb. 
8, Ihm;, the later jioli<-y of the Govern- 
ment, that the lndu»n tril>e8 8honl<l cea.«!e 
to exist as independent (v>ininunities and 
be made part of the bofly politic, fonnd 
legislative expression. This a< t ]>ern)its 
tril*al landa, including reservations, to be 
divided so as to give to each man, woman, 
and child i f the trihean indi\ idua1 hold- 
ing and. altera limiteil pn>l>ation, confers 
citmenfihip upon the allottees, and makes 
them ptd'jeet to the laus of the ^'tates or 
territories within whi<"li thev live. Pre- 
vious, h«>wever» to this final step inters 
vened the reservation policy. Tr-e plan 
of f«trnnng Indian reservations was 
adopted from the neoessitv of bringing 
tribes under the more complete control of 
the Governmentan<l of confining them to 
delinite limits for the better pres<>rvation 
of order, and aimed esi>ecialiy to restrict 
them to less territory in onfer that the 
whites mightobtain tbe u.se of the residue. 
This was a most important step in the 
process of leading the native«to abandon 
the hunter stage and to dej-ond for their 
Kulisistence on agriculture and home 
industries (see J{e»ervation*). The same 

Kilicy was followed in Canada under 
)th French and Knglish rule, and to 
someext*>nt )>\ the colonies, and it was 
inaugurated l>y the Cnite«l States iu 
178«}. An ineident itidicative of one 
pha.se of the jtolicy of the colonies in 
their dealings with and management of 
the Indians is that Indian captives were 
held as slaves in some of the colonies, 
while, umler various pretexts, during a 
periocl in the history of South Catohna 
Indians were forced tosnlimit to the same 
fate. Jn 1702 the Virginia assembly de- 
creed that no Indian could hold office, 
Ke a < a|iablo witness, or hunt over r:it- 
cnteU land; an Indian child was clas-»Hj 
as a mulatto, and Indians, like slaves, 
wi re liable to be taken on exe<'ntion for 
the imyroent of debt (Heniug, Stat Va., 
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jii, 224, 250-252, 29», m, 447), In 1W4 
the connty conrtu of Masmrhuaetto were 

irivi-<ti''l with jiirisiliclion over the Indi,^^ 
ana in their respective diiilrictH (Kec. 
Maae., ii, 134). Thronirh the efforto of 
John Kliot an<l Tlioma.'S Mayhi-w iiumv 
Intliuns in Ma-ssai litu*ettfl were brought 
under religioua influence and ^thered 
into towns on lands set apart fur them by 
the (ieneral Court in accordance with the 
act of 16:i3 (Thomas and I Ionian?, IjAwh 
of Colonial and State GovtK, 9, isrj). In 
16.')o ll»e Indiann were placed nominally 
umler law and required to pay tuxt>8. 

Thoujrh the lirief rule of the Dutch in 
New York was marked chiefly bv an irreg- 
ular and vacillating policy in tneir deal- 
ings with their Al|fon«iuian neighbon, 
they established a trading post at Albany 
in l(il5 and entered into tn atieH with the 
Jroqaois that were never broken. In 1604 
New Netherlands passed under Eniriish 
control, and the ill-advls(-(1 Fii;:lish ixiliry 
relative to the Indiana of the northern 
diatricts prevdled tintil 17()5, when, 
through the effort" of Sir William John- 
son, a more satisfactory ami practical 
m il d of dealing with the Indiana, ea- 
]>eeially as to their territorial rights, was 
adopted. 

Preeminent among the difficulties in 

the way of carryintr out a ju.«t, humane, 
and consistent policy has been and is 
still the antxigonisni, born of the igno- 
rance of both races of each other'.s motle 
of thought, WK'ial* ideals and structure, and 
cuHtonis, t«igether with ix'rsij'tent conten- 
tion al>out land, one race defending its 
birthright, the other race ignorinfr native 
claims and re^anlin^' the territory a> 
vacant. As a n^ult a dual condition ha^ 
existed— on the one aide, a theoretic Gov- 
ernment plan, ideal and worthy; on the 
other, nioiiilicalions of this jtlan in com- 

fliance with local ignorance and gree<l. 
he laws and reptilationf of tin- T'. 
Government applying to the Indian 
trilx's, with few exceptions, have lM«en' 
framed to oonser\'e their rights. The 
wars, wliich have co^t much i)lo«xl and 
treasun*, the enforcwl removals, the dis- 
honest practices and degratling induencet* 
that atain the pagt? of history have all 
come aliout in violation of these laws and 
of solemn compacts of the Government 
with native tribes. In spite of adverae 
circumstances the theoretic ]>urjKK<e of 
the Government policy has sluwlv made 
headway. On July 13, 1787, an ordinance 
was nas.M-d In- tli<' {^>ntinental Contrress 
for tne (/"vermneul ut the territory of the 
Cnited States .v. w. of the Ohio r.. In 
wliieh artii le " provides: "The utmost 
good I'ailh slmll always fxi ol.<trved to- 
ward the Indians; their laud and prop- 
erty shall never l»e tak< n from them 
without their consent; and in their prop- 



erty, rights, and liberty they shall never 
be invaiied or distnrbefl, unless in just 

and lass ful \s a r> authorize* 1 by CoiiL're.-s; 
but laws founded in justice and humanity 
shall from time to time be made, for pre- 
ventinir wroiius Ueint,' done to them, and 
f(.»r preserving peace and lrien<ih>hip with 
them" (U. a Stat, i, 52, 1S54). This 
ordinamt? wa.« corifirme<l liy the art of 
Aug. 7, 178H ^ibid., oU). Al ts organizing 
the following states and territories con- 
tain an article reaffirming the alMive 
ortlinance: Alabama, Colorado, Dakota, 
Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnej*ota, Miss^issippi, Montana, Ne- 
braska, Nevada, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming. 

The Kepublic of Texas in itn need 
made solemn treatiea which were after- 
ward rt puiliated; eon.«te<|uently no tribe 
within i]M liuiitii could claim tnbal lands. 
When Texas was admitted into the Union 
it retained its laws and the mntrol of its 
public lands. The Indian tribi's appealed 
to the U. iS. (lovernment for protection, 
and for their relief they were renK»ve<l to 
reser\'ation8 set a[>art for them in what 
was then a part of the Indian Ter. , and 
there the remnant <y( them are now, liohl- 
ing tlieir lands in severaltv, subject to the 
laws and regulations of Oklahoma. 

In 1792 the Russians established a 
school at KtMliak, and in 1805 one at 
Sitka, the Government and the church 
cooperating in behalf of edocation for 
the mixed-blooda and natives. When the 
transfer of Alaska to the United Stat^-s 
took place in 1867 the teachers were 
recalled to Rnsaia and the achoola were 
close<l. Within a month the .American 
residents voted to establish schools, but 
little waa accomplishe<i. After 10 yeara 
of per?»i>^tent effort I)r John Knt; ri, Com- 
missioner of tidmrjition, as-i-ted bv Dr 
Sh» l don Jackson, secured the lir^t l^reat- 
dential appeal to Conjrnffs fur civil gov- 
ernment and schools lor the "self-sup- 
porting natives of the territory." Four 
vears later C^ongre?"* passed tfie nee«led 
law in which the natives' "right of occu- 
pancy" was recognize«l, the sale of li<iuor 
prohibited, and edui>atiun ordcri>d to \m 
provided for the children of school age 
"without riference to race." In the fol- 
lowing year public schools were opened 
and some of the raisaion schools were 
turned over to the (Jovernment. The 
sufferings of the Eskimo con.>'e<|Uent 
ufxin the decline of the whaling industry 
and the killimr of the fur animal- i>roinpt- 
ed tlie introduction of reindeer from Si- 
beria in 1892. In the following year the 
Government made it> first appropriation 
for the nnreha-i of reindeer. Herds have 
been placed in charge of some of tlie 
sclxHils, and Lapland- rv M-ere imported 
to instruct liie nata et) in the care and 
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breeding of reindeer, which Imve very 
laigely multiplied. Not only lias a new 
vocation thnnbcfn openwl to the nativen, 
buta vaUiaVilo im-ans of Hupjiortlias been 
^ven to tliL- rapidly increasing pomila- 
tion of the territory ( stu' Jackson, Kep. 
on Introd. of Ki-iiideer, i!.H31). 

On May 22, 1792, the following decla- 
ration was made in instructions given to 
Brig. Gen. Rufus Putnam, who was sent 
to neg otiate with the lately ho?-tiIe In- 
dians near L. P>ie: '*That' the United 
State* are highly d^roiw of impartinfir to 
all the Indian tril)e8 tho l)les;<ni;rs of civil- 
ization, as the only means of perpetuating 
tbem on the earth; that we are willfaig 
to be at f h> i xjiense of teaching them to 
leail and write, to plow an<l to sow in 
Ofder to raim their own bread and meat 
with certainty, the white people " 
(Am. State Faj[jerM, i, 2:^5). The lirst 
treaty providing lor any fonn of e<Iu- 
cation was made on Dec. 2, 175M, with 
the Oneida, Tuscarora, and Sto<'kbridge 
Indians, who had faithfully a<lhere<l to 
the coionieH (hirinjr the Revolution. 
Two |K;n*<)na were to be ciui>ioye<i to 
instruct them in the "arts ol tKe mil- 
ler and sawyer" (U. S. Stat., u, 48). 
The Committee on Indian Affairs re- 
ported to the House of Representatives 
on Jan. 22, ISlb, in favor of increasing 
the namber ol trading poets and estab- 
lishinp g<*hoola On or near the frontier 
ior the education of Indian children as 
measnreei that *' would he attended with 
b<'nefrcial effect** V)oth to tlie T"'nited 
States and to the Indian tribes" ^Am. 
State Papers, ii, 151). In 1819 the firat 
general appropriation ($10,000 a year) 
lor Indian education was made. The 
maintenance of shone, anpported, how- 
ever, by tribal funds, wan one of the 
means used for industriHl trainiiiK', and 
many tril>e8 through treaty Hti[>ulations 
8upi)orted and still support tlio r liools 
on their nworvations. The money ap- 
propriated by the ( ' ovcrnini'ntfor Indian 
education from 1819 to 1873 was mainlv 
exi)en<UHl with the <'ooperation of vurf- 
ous mis.sionary societies that had estal>- 
lished missions. From 1873 to the 
present time the Government has main- 
taino<l public schools for the Indians. 

About 1675 the Indians l>egau to mod- 
ify the tribal form of government by 
depriving chiefs of p«5\V( r and trani^ier- 
ring their authority to a repret>entive 
council, limited in number. The move- 
ment lin t w itli oppr.vitinri in soinotribes, 
but was accepteil in others as a means 
of countervailing undue conservatism and 
pivin;.' to the prorrrej^jjive element a voice 
in tiie nmnagt'nient of trilwil affairs. 
About the same time Congress parsed a 
law prnhi})if int^ nirentf frorn di.stributing 
supplies and ammunition to able-bodied 



Indiuim, between 18 and 45 years of age, 
except after the performance of some 
ifiervice "for the benefit of tlu in.'^elves or 
the tribe, at a reii-sonable rate to i>e fixed 
by the agent in charge and to an amount 
equal in value to the supplie5 to be de- 
livered." The Secretary of the Interior 
might "bv written onler except any par- 
ticular tribe or portion of trilje from 
the o]>eration of this provision when he 
deeniH it proper or expedient" (U.S. 
Stat., zvia, 176, 449, 1875). 

A court of Indian off e nse e was insti- 
tuted in 1882 in order to familiarize the 
Indian with some of the methods which 
his white neighbors nee in trying and 

puiii-hiiiL' rffendenj. Though the imic- 
ticfe oi tins court has Ijeen crude, it has 
yet assisUnl in preparing the Indian to 
( imform to the gt?neral customs of the 
country. The ju<lge8 are appointed by 
the Indian bureau to serve one year. No 
compensation is given. The ajrents all 
report faithful service on the part of the 
Indian judges. 

The method of establishing reserva- 
tions has not been uniform, some having 
l)een createil by treaty, some by Executive 
onier, and others by act of Congress; but 
those established Ijy Executive order 
without an a< t of Con^jress were not held 
to be permanent before the general allot- 
ment act of 1887 was passed. The vari- 
ous Indian titles recognize*! hy tlie (lov- 
emment are (1) the original right of 
occupancy, alienable to the Government 
oidy; (2) the title to reservations, which 
differs from the original title chiefly in 
the fact that it is derived from the Ignited 
States. The tenure f^ince the act of 1S.S7 
in the Hanic as t>efore, ami the power to 
alienate or transfer is subject to the same 
limitation, flie absolute tith> iMMn-^' in the 
Government. Another claiss of lillts' is 
(3) where reservations have been pat- 
ented to Indian trilies, as thos<> to the 
Cherokee, Chuetaw, and Creek nations, 
or where grants made by Spain have 
l»ecn confirmed by treaty, as m the case 
of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 
The right of the Indians on reservations 
to sell timber or to grant ntining privileges 
has been restricte^l, though it is now 
being gradually extendtni. 

The policy oi the United States in deal- 
ing witn the Indians has, as a rule, been 
humane and just. The chief excej)tions 
are: First, that arid or semi-arid lands have 
been selected for some of the reservations, 
dofrntine the effort to change some tribes 
from the hunter to the agricultural stage 
and entailing misery and death; 
that the ])res<iure nrought t . h. ar hv 
white K;ttlers to eject the Indians from 
their favorite sections, where they were 
pronii>e(l permanent hrnne«, has too often 
been successful. iSee Agerny sygtem, iMUch 
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itifhtnir/', EihiCfttion, Engli^Ji iuHumce, 
Frmch influence, (irrtmin injiurnce, lAind 
tenure^ ^titunons, Office of Indian Affairs^ 
Ruertxitiom^ JUutian ii^fiuencc, SjKtnish 
influence. (a. c. f.) 

Oojathlay. See Geronimo. 

Orail. The name of a chief and of a 
band of Sisseton and Yankton Siooxoccu- 

Eying a villajze of 627 jK'ople on Big Stone 
ike, 280 m. from tbe^ency in Minnesota 
in 185W, the other chief bein^ MtusahyM- 
tah. '.viis j.ruliaMy w Si--t'ton 

Bioux. iSee Schoolcraft, Ind. Triln^M, iii, 
612, 1858. 

Ornnariei. See I{eceptnclA<, Stonifje. 
Oraad BoU. A former village, probably 
of the Potawatomi, abtnit (> in. a. B. of 
Geneva, Kane co., 111.; also known ah 
Shaytee's village. — Rovce in 18th Rep. 
B. A. E.. pi. cxxv, ISii'J. 

Orandp Oueule. S<h' d'ranfftila. 
Grand Portage, A Chippewa band for- 
merly at thia place, on the n. shore of L. 
Soperior in n. e. Minne^<ota; mentioned 
in lift Pointe treaty (1854) in U. 8. Ind. 
Tre*t» 224, 1873. 

Grand Biver Indian*. The Iroquois Uv* 
ing on Grand r., Ontario. They num- 
bere<l 3,280 in 1884, 4,060 in im, 4,196 
in 1904. 

8w«ke-<ka.— Oatwbet. TnwaKna MS.. B. A. E.. 

188.5 <Tuscafoni uame). 

Grand Biver Ute. A ban<l of the Yam pa. 
T'rultT Chief Piah thev formerly ranged 
as far £. aa Denver, Colo. They num- 
bered 360 in 1873. 

]>•■«« llto.<-bid. Air. Repi, isn. OnMii 
■iMT Vtata^NlcOlajr In Ind. AffVRcii. tm, ISl. 
U$4. »»Hdi*«taB4 vf VtM.— Ind. Aff. Rep. 1878, MO. 
1074. Mihtasd.-BArlwrtD Bull. V. 8. Oeol. Sorr. 
Terr., ni. ti" r<v.i m77. 

Grand 8aux. < n ven apparently as et|ui v- 
alent to the Dakota of tlic plains, as dis- 
tinguisheil from "Saux [Sioux] of the 
wood."— Trumbull, Ind. Wars, 185, 1851. 

Grand Soloil (French: 'Great Sun'). 
The tiili' of a noted Natchez chief, who*«e 
indiviiluul name i» unknown, in the first 
half of the 18th century. He \v;i-« a friend 
o£ the whites until the French comman- 
dant demanded the site of his village, 
WJiito Apple, situated a f< \v inili-s s. w. 
of tlie present ^Natchez, Mi«s., which the 
Natehes had occupied, as their chief 
rejiii- 1 f >r more yea ix flian there were 
bair8 in the governor's p< ruke. The 
lianghty commandant, Chopart, would 
not allow them to have even tin "ir prow- 
ing crops until it was agreeil to coiupen- 
aato him for the eonceesion. The chief 
then st»nt out buii'llefj of sticks to the 
Natchez villages to itulicate, ostensibly, 
their quota otthe pronii>iod tribute, but 
really the number of daya that were to 
elapse before making a concerted attack 
on the French. The docile and submis- 
sive Natchez were not suspected, even 
thoogh a Natches woman warned the 



Fn n. h otlicers. On Nov. 30, 1729, the 
liuliaus jnaf«acn'd ever>' white person in 
the settlement, 7(H) in nuudx-r, and with 
hiaaUieathe Grand boleil went on laying 
wa^tc French plantations in Louistana 
until tile ui.\*Tii<>r of the Frenrh roluny 
aaeembled a force of French and Choctaw 
with which he recaptured the fort at Nat- 
chez. Then the chief osten.^iilily a£rree<l 
to terms of |H»aee that were t>ffered, hut 
in the night he and his people disap- 
peare<l in iliffereiit liireetions. Oiie(li\ i- 
sion ho led ihU miley up lied r., where he 
iMiilt a fort and an expedition found him 
a rear later. Hif warriors aallietl out to 
attack the Freneh, wiio drove them Imck 
into the fort and bombarded them there 
until the great chief and some others 
surrendered themselves. The chief was 
taken to New Orleans and probably exe- 
cuted with roost of his warriors, while 
the women and children who did not die 
of ane|>i<leiiiie that iK'frll tliein were trans- 
ported to Haiti Uj labor a** wlaveH on the 
tVench plantations. The title "Great 
Sun " always l>orne l)y the head chief 
oi tlie Natchez to distinguish him from 
other members of the class of nobles, all 

of wlmm M tTi' < iilli>d "Suns." 

Grand Traverse. A former settlement 
of the Chippewa near the site of Flint, 
Genesee co., Mich.; so named by French 
traders l)ecause at this point was the 
great fonl of Flint r. on the Indian trail 
from the Saginaw to Detroit The place 
became a popular huntingplace and camp- 
Ini: ground, game and fish being abundant 
in the neighborhood. 

Otanganameo. A son of Ensenore and 
brother of Wingina, chief.s of Win(?an- 
dacoa (Secolan i, N.C., and leading nmn 
of the tribe in 1585. He is noted chiefly 
forthe friendly aid sliown liy iiim to Ami- 
das and Barlow and to Grenville and the 
accompanying Knglish sent out by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the year named. His 
nisidence was on Roanoke id., Albemarle 
sd. As Wingina was confined to his house 
by a wound when Amidaa and Barlow ar- 
nveil, Granganameo, as acting Mtchera, 
rervived tl.e a-lventurers kindly and, ac- 
cording to the account gi ven bv them, sent 
them "commonly every day'' deer, rab- 
liifs. flnh, and Sometimes various fruits 
and vegetat)le8. Unfortunately for the 
English colonists he died before a year 
expired. fc. t. ) 

Or&ngnla (from French (p-ande 
' big month ') . An Onondaga i:h ief , w hme 
right name wm Haaskouan ( 'His niouth 
is large'], but who was also known as 
Otreouati. The governor of Canada 
equipped an army in KJ-S4 to crush the 
Five .Nations lx*causethey interfere<l with 
French trade. Sickness among the trooi>8 
havuig prevented the expedition. Gov- 
ernor de la Bane ccoeeed L. Ontario to 
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offer ptace, which he sought to make 
oonditional on the restoration to French 
merehant«4 of tlie trade that the Iroquois 
bad diverte<l to the Knplish. (iraiiL'ulu, 
represciitiiiir tlic Fivi" Nutinn.-^. rcpUed 
defiantly that the Iroquois would trade 
with Engl ish or French n» they chow, and 
\V( iul( 1 continue to tr«'at as enemies Frenrh 
Inhere who t<upplie4i the Miami, Illiuoiii, 
Shawnee, and other tribes wiUi arms and 
ammunition to Hghl thi-in. 

Granite. A term a|)piied to igneous 
rock» etuiHinting eaBentially of quart/, and 
orthoi-la«e feldspar, with mica, hr>rn- 
hlendc. and otlier accc**()rie8. The name, 
ho\vi'\ t r, is oftea ma<le to include a vari- 
ety of siUceous rocks with similar utruc- 
ture, a« the coarser gabhros and dialiaw**, 
gneif.**, hyenit*', etc. Thew rocks are gen- 
erally massive in structure, and were 
mncn used by the Indian tribes for their 
h' rr. icr iniplcinents, Buch as r-lctl^'cs for 
quarry work, hammers for breaking up 
stone and roughing out implements, and 
for axes, celts, Illc^rtar^^. [H'stlcs. nmlliTs, 
diticoidal stones, and the larger varieties 
of so-called ceremonial oi)jects. On ac- 
count of the touu'htiecs of thes^ rocks 
thev v\ere difficult to fracture or to flake, 
an«f were therefore sha|)o«l almost exclu- 
sively by the jtei king and grinding proc- 
esses. Very generally the natives se- 
lected water-worn fragments approxi- 
mating the form of the implement t<> l>c 
ma«ie, so that the minimum of Kliajping 
work w as iirccs-siry. (w. n. H. ) 

Qrape laiand. A former Missiaauga set- 
tlement, probablv in v. Minnesota.— 
Jones, Hi-' ( ijrb. Ind-.. i:?^. isr.l. 

Grapevine Town. A former viliaj^e, per- 
haps belonging to the Delawares, situated 
8 Ml. u|) Captina cr., Bt-hnont co., Ohio. — 
\Va.«*hington (1770) in Kupp, Wt-st I'a., 
app., S»7, 1846. 

Graphic art. With tin- Iril.. s v, of 
Mexico the arts that may l»e compre- 
hended under the term graphi*- are prao 
tically identical with the pictorial art.*'; 
that IS to RJiy, .>^ui li as repri*scnt persons 
an»i things in a manner so realistic that 
the semblance of the original is not en- 
tirely lost. Gni|>hic delineations may be 
(1) simply pictorial; that is, ma<le to 
gratify the pictorial or esthetic impulse 
or faiuy; ('_') trivial, intended to exHte 
mirth, as in cat i. atiir.' andthegrot("-< pio; 
{lij simply «lecoralive, st'rving to eml)el- 
lisn the person or object to which thev 
area|ipli<'f!: f l^i siinplyi<lcographic,stan(l- 
ing for iileas to lx;ex[>ressed, recortleil, or 
coiivcytnl; (5) <lenotive, including jx^r- 
sonal name* an'I marks < >f nw n(»rs!iii.. di-- 
tinction, direction, cnunieratiiMi, etc. ; ami 
(fi) synd)olic, rt'presenting some religious, 
totemic, heraldic, or-.ihcro. inilt concept. 
It i.i manifest, howe\er, tliatiu very many 
cases there must be uncertuntyaato the 



motives prompting these graphic repre- 
sentations; and the significance attacned 
to them, even where the tribra using them 
come directly under observation, is often 
difficult determine. 

The methods of expression in graphic 
art are extremely varieil, but may be 
classified as follows: (1) Application of 
color by means of brui^hes and hani or 
soft points or edges, and by developing 
the form in pulverized pigments (see 
iJnj iMtiiUitti/, Paintina); (2) enjrraving, 
whicii is acconiplisheu by scratching and 
I>eckini: w ith hard jiointii" (se<» F.ngranng)\ 
\ o ) in«lculing and stamping wliere the sur- 
faces are plastic (see Potlenf) ; (4) tattooing, 
the introduction of coloring matter into 
designs pricked or cut in the skin (see 7b/- 
toohvj); (h) textile methods, as in weav- 
ing, basketry, l>eadwork, featherw ork, 
and emtntnciery (see TfjtHfe art*); and 
('•'I inlayirq^ as in mosaic, wliere small 
bits of colored material are so set as 
to form the figures (see Momie). The 
tlLiiircs arc drawn in outline simply, 
or aiv lilled in w ith l olor or other dis- 
tinctive surfacing. The elalM>ration or 
end>ellifihiiient of sctdptnreil or mo(!( 
figures or iiiiage»* of men and iK^ast^i by 
adding details of anatomy, markings, etc., 
in color or f )y engraving, thus increasing 
the realism of the representation, comes 
also within the realm of the graphic 88 
liere defined. In recent times, as the re- 
sult of contact with the whites, much 
progre.s8 has been made by some of the 
native tril)es in the pictorial art; but the 
purely almriginalwork, although display- 
ing mni h ru<h- \ ii^or, sliows little advance 
toward the liigher phases uf the art. Ab- 
original ly, there was t ittle attemptat effect* 
i vc crrrm pi n;r < . f t h I ' > n bje«'t save as re< juired 
in decoration, and light and shade and per- 
s|)ective were entirely unknown. Por^ 
traiture and lanii-< a]H' l»t li(n2 apparently 
to nmch more advanced Htagea oi culture 
than have l»een reached by any of the 
northern tribes. Wlicn the delineations 
are devoteti to the i>re!*enlation of non- 
symbolic ideas merely, as in pictography 
and denotive devices,' there is a tendency 
in frequently recurring use to pn»gre8sive 
simplification; the picture as such has no 
reason to be ^rpetuated, and this sim- 
plification in time reaches a stage where 
a part tak. s flu- ]i!ai of tlie whole, ot 
where send>lan« e to the original is en- 
tirely loft, the figure becoming the formal 
sign of an idt :i. The graphic art of the 
northern trilH'f, however, shows no verv 
significant progress in this kind of si)eciaf- 
i/ation, unless modern alphabets, like 
those of tfje M teniae, or certain inscrij)- 
ti»)ns (»f somewhat problematical origin, 
as the (irave Creek M(»und tablet (see 
Urmc Crtck Muuud) and the Davenport 
tablet (Farqnbarson), are comddeired. 
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Graphic delineations are moet exten- 
eively etnployeti by the tribes in pictog- 
raphy (q. V. ),exampleHof which, engraviHi 
or painted on rock i^nrfacew, are"found in 
nearly every section of the country. Sim- 
ilar work was execute*! by many of the 
triljes ondressed skins, on birch-l)ark, and 
on «»bje<'t.Mof w(kk1, ivory, lK)ne, horn, and 
shell. Thedelineationof life foniis in dec- 
orative and syml^olicartis hardly le^snni- 
versal than in simple picto),'raphy, and is 
especially exeniplifie<l in the work of the 
more a<lvanced i>eoples, as the ix»ttery 
of the mound l)uilderH and Pueblo.^, the 
utensils and the carving's of the tril)es 
of the N. Pacific coa-^t, an<l ceremonial 
costumef , and walls and floors of sacred 
chandK-rs among various triln's. The 
graphic work of the Eskimo has a pecu- 
liar interest, since it seems to have l)een 
somewhat n^cently superixjsed up<»n an 
earlier system in which simple geometric 
figures predominate<l, and is much more 

i)revalent where thei-e people have been 
or a long time 

in contact with | - "^"^ 

the whites, and 
more e.»<pecially 
with the Atha- 

r!u>can and other 
ndian tribes 
skilleii in graph- 
ic work (Hoff 
man). Asnecinl 
feature of t he art 
of the Rskimo is 
the engraving of 
hunting scenes 
and exploits of 
various kin<ls 
on objects of ivo- 
ry and b*me — 
works pa ralleletl 

among the Indian trilK?8 in the S. by 
such exainjtles as the Thruston tablet 
(Thruston, Holmes), the I)avenjx>rt tab- 
let ( Farquharson), and the battle and 
hunting scenes of the Plains trilH?s (Mal- 
lery, Mooney). 

Skill in graphic work was highly re- 
gardini among many of the tribes, and the 
artist took jwrticidar pride in his work, 
and when espei'iallv successful liecanie in 
a sense professional. I'sually decorative 
designs were executed without pattern or 
copy, and with much <lirectne.*»s. The 
most intrii^te patterns, applied to earth- 
enware vessels and other objects, were 
not sketched out but were drawn at once, 
and often with remarkable skill. Among 
the N. W. coast trilws, however, patterns 
were often cut out of cedar bark and 
the t*onventit>nal life forms worked in 
their han«lsome blanket.s and cajM's wen^ 
drawn out full size on a pattern Vntard. 
The native artist did not <lraw directly 
from nature, but kej)t in view rather the 
presentation of the idea, delineating it in 



the conventional form common to his 
tril)e. lie might have been able to pro- 
duce a portrait, for example, but the de- 
sirability of portraiture d«K's not seem to 
have o< curred to him. He might have 
delineattnl a species of animal with accu- 
racy, but was apjMirently content to sug- 
gest the particular subject of his thought 
in a striking and forcible though conven- 
tional manner. See A rt, Basketry, Orna- 
ment, J'aintiiif/, Potter;/. 

.•\mong the numerous authorities to Ije 
consulted on this topic are Boa.M, CusIj- 
ing, Fewkes, Holmes, Mallery, Mooney, 
MurdfK'h, Nelson, J. and M. (\ Stevenson, 
and Turner in Keps. B. A. E. : Ik»as, Hoff- 
man. Mason, and Niblack in Reps. Nat. 
Mus. ; Dixon, Kroelier, Matthews, Swan- 
ton, Wissler, and others in Memoirs and 
Bulletins Am. Mus. Nat. Hist.; Farquhar- 
son in Proc. l)aven|>ort Acad. Sci., n,lH77- 
1H80; (iroK'H', Beginnings of Art, 1897; 
Haddon, Evolution in .\rt, 1895; Kroeber 
in Am. Anthrop., n. s., ui, 1901; M«K)re, 

various memoirs 
in Jour. Acad. 
Nat. Sci. Phila., 
18 9 4-1905: 
SchfM>lcraft.In«!. 
Tribes, i-vi, 
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(moomey) 
« 



1851-57; Thrus- 
ton, Anti»j. of 
Tenn., 1897; va- 
rious authors in 
the ethnologi<'al 
and archeologic- 
al journals. 

I W. M. II. ) 

Qrasa honse. 

.\ dwelling hav- 
ing the shape of 
anold-faMhioneil 
beehive, often 
de}*cribeil by Spanish and French travel- 
ers of the liuh and 17th centuries, which 
was the typical habitation of the Ca<ldoan 
trilx's, except the Pawnee and Arikara. 
Its construction wa.«' In^gun by drawing a 
circle on the groiuul, and on the outline 
setting a numl)er of crotched iM)sts, in 
which beams were laid. .Vgainst these, 
])oles were set very closely in a r<tw so as 
to le^in inward; these in turn were lace<l 
with willow rmls and their tops brought 
together and seiMirely fastene<l so as to 
form a peak. Over ibis frame a heavy 
thatch of grass was laid and bound down 
by slemler rods, and at each point where 
the rods joined an ornamental tuft of 
grass was tie<l. Two [)oU'.«, laid at right 
angles, jutting out in four projecting 
IHtints, were fastened to the aj>ex of the 
roof, and over the center, where they 
crossed, rose a spire, 2 ft high or more, 
made of bunches of gra.ss. Four doors, 
opening to each iK»int of the compa.»»s, 
were formerly made, but now, except 
when the house is to l)e use<l for ceremo- 
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nial purpoees, only two are providtHl, one 
on toe B. to serve for ilw nit)rning, and 
one on the w. to go in and ont of when 
the sun is in that quarter. The fireplace 
^\ a- a circular excavation in the ei'nter of 
the ti<x)r, and the emoke found e^jress 
through a hole left high up in the roof 
toward the B. The four projetrting beams 
at tiie peak pointed toward and were 
BymboHc of the font points of the eom- 

pas8, where were flie patlis down whieli 
the powers descend to help luau. The 
spire typified the abode in the zenith of 
the mysterious penneating foree that ani- 
mates all nature. The tirepluee waa 
aooonnted Hacred; it was never treated 
lightly even in the «laily life of the family. 
The ooocbee of the o< ( upant.s were olaced 
against the wall. They eonsistea of a 
framework on which \va.H fitted a woven 
covering of rwdj^. I'pon this robes or 
rash mats were spread. The ^raas house 
is a comely stnic ttire. Skill is required 
to build it, and it ha,- an attractive appear- 
ance l>oth without and within. It is 
adapted to a warm climate only, and is 
still in use among the Wichita. Tempo- 
rary dwellings of poles covertnl with grass 
were common amooa the IMaitis tril)e8, 
and similar houses for storage pur[>oBee 
were u.«e<l by trilx's on the eoa.^t of Ore- 
gon (Boas). iSee Earth lodges Jlabitaiiong. 

Gonsnit Catlin, No. Am. Inds., i-ii, 
1841; Winnhip, (\)ronftd(> Kxi)ed., 14th 
R«'p. B. A. 1896; G. A. Dorsey, Mytliol- 
ogy of the Wichita, 1904; Manaanet 
Diarv in Tvx, Hist Ass'n Quar., ii, 303, 

lH5n>. (A.C K. ) 

QrasBwork. The Indian found the 
wiilely diffuse<l gras-ses of thei I'nited 
btatesof great value, ahnost a necessity, 
and adapted tlu-m in numerous ways to 
his neetl?. The obvinun ne^Hl-j nupplied 
by lo<i«e grass were for house huihiing 
(see (f'r/ww houxe), Ijedding, for lining 
caches, etc.; it was also worketi into bas- 
kets (southern Indians, Hopi, Pima, Tlin- 
git, Aleut, Kskimo), mats, leggings 
tlakyapamuk),8ock8, towels ( Eskimo) , 
and other articles. The polished yellow 
or white stems w ere used i)v varjou.stril)es 
to ornament basketry, and bv the Uupa 
of Galifomia as fringes of garmente. 
Stiff sterns were gsithennl into hniidles 
and used as hair and lloor brushes by the 
Pueblos and cliff-dwellers. Blender, flat 
grass Hteiiis, soinetlmesdyed, wereapplie<l 
to dressed skins by some tribes witli 
cnnew thread for ornamental pur|K>ses, 
ju8t as were porcupine quills (Grinuell). 

( ira.**."* was generally found useful a.s tin- 
der; some species furnished accelleiit 
fiber for cord, and some w ere emj)loyed 
as jH-rfumery. The Cheyenne burned 
grass and mixed the ashes with blood and 
tallow to produce paint. So far us is 
know n the Indian in >'en ted no i mplemeuts 



for cutting gra.ss; Ijasketrv fans, gathering 
baskets, etc., were used in Inrvesting 
seeds for l<K>d. In ceremony grass had 
an important i)lace. It was a comp<nient 
of various prayer-sticks and w ain Is of the 
Hopi, and the aacred buffalo sknll of some 
of the Plains tribes was thought to be 
made to live by stuffing balls of gniss in- 
to the eye sockets and nose. Sweet grass 
was also burned to produce consecrating 
snii iki' anil fi ir li}j;hting the ]>ipe in sacred 
rites of the i'lains Indians. The sod used 
in the Bidto altar of the Pawnee, described 
by Miss Fletcher f22d Rej.. B. A. R. 
1903) was in Indian thought a symlx>i 
of life and growth. ( w.' h . ) 

Grave Creek monnd. A note<l pre]iist«mc 
Indian mound, situated near Mounds- 
ville, Marshall op., W. Va., at the point 
where (irave er. unites with Ohio r. It 
was visited us early as 1734, as api>ear8 
from this date cut on a tree growing from 
its summit, but was first described by 




OHAM emu MowNO AMO eioTiaN. (eouiBi and o««m) 



Hart in 1797 (Imlay, Topog. Desc. W. 
Ter. N. .\ni., L^X^lim ), since w\\'n h time it 
has 1 H'cn repeatedly describeii and figured, 
at t * - n t i o M of scholars having been called to 
itchielly by an inscription on a small stone 
which wasrei»ute<l to have been foimd iu 
the mound uuring its excavation. The 
mound is conical in form, l)eing probably 
the largest example of this type iu the 
United States, having a diameter at the 
base of about 320 ft, a height of 70 ft, 
and 1 ,870,000 en. ft of solid contents. It 
is synirnetrieal in form and has a dish- 
shaped depression in the top. It wasex« 
cavated in 1838 by the proprietor, who 
first carried a horizJmtal arift at the base 
to the center and a shaft from the top to 
connect with the drift. Two burial vaults 
were discovered, one at the ba«<^ and an- 
other ;>(• ft al>ove, each constructed of logs 
and covered with stones, which hadsuilK 
as the wood decayed, leaving the depres- 
sion in the summit. iSjuier and Davis 
(Anc. Mon., 169, 1848) assert that under 
the fvnter of the mound there was a slight 
natural elevation into which the lower 
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vault had bwn sunk. ThiH vault c^n- 
tained two bnnuui Bkeletonn, the nmn r 
vault but one. Accnmpanying the «kel<-- 
ton« were .'i,0*X> to 4,(K)0 t*hf 11 beads, oriia- 
meuta «)f niira, wiveral copper bracelet**, 
and various articles of stone, inrluflini: 
the inscTilKHl Ktone uientiuned, the in- 
scription on which has receive<l various 
int«^rpretationii. An illu»tratiou of this 
inscription was first publisheil in the Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle, Feb. 2, 1S:>9; another 
in the American Pioneer, ii, no. 5, 1843. 
Rafn, whoee tendency was to give a for- 
eign iiiter|>rctntion to Indian inscriptions, 
inclined to the opinion thatthu inscribea 
characters were Anslo-Saxon runes, while 
Schoolcraft cc)n«'huMHi that they 1m'1i«iii;<'<1 
to some 8 ur 9 different alphaU-ts. its uM 
Greek, Etruscan, etc. A roiniuittee of 
the Ohio Art liiroloirical and Hij-torical 
Society in 1S77 reached the following von- 
clusioris: ' I. The inscription is not n^- 
esHiirily to lie regarded as alphabetical. 
2, 1£ it is assunie<l to Ije alphal)etical, it 
can not l>e referred to anv known lan- 
guage. 3. It is precisely o! such a clmr- 
acter as would tje the result of an ordinary 
attempt to nianufactur(> an inscription. 
4. Its mauuiactore is within Uie capacity 
of any laborer of ordinary intelligence 
who may have been trnnloyril in the work 
of exploring the uiouna. 5. At the time 
of its discovery there was no proper 
scrntiny of the inscription to fleterrame 
whether it was of recent manufacture or 
nol 6. The evidence that it came from 
the mound is by no means conclusive. 
7. Ita hisi«»ry is Micb that the 8ubse<:juent 
discovery of bnqaesti* >ne(l ancient inscrip> 
tions with sindlar characters would war- 
rant us in concluding that this also is 
ancient. 8. Until its authenticity is thus 
lully established, it ought not to be re- 
garded as any (>v{denoe of the character, 
«'(linical relationf<lji[>, or intclle<'tual cul- 
ture of the builders of the mounds." 
Whittlesey, in 1872, expressed the belief 
that the inscription \va.M a forgery. 

Consult Clemens in Morton, Crania 
Americana, 221, 1839; Schootcmft in 
Tmn.-. Am. Etlinol. Soc., i, ^^'i'* f-^'" 1 H4(s 
Squier and Davis, Anc. Momunentjj, l(iH- 
170, 184B; Thomas (1) in 5th Rep. B. A. 
E.,51, 1887; (2) Cat. Prel.i.-toric W.-rks, 
222, 1891, with, bibliographic n tcrences; 
MThittlesey in Tracts West. Ke^. Hist. 
Soc., 1, 008.9 and 33, 1877, and ii, no. 44, 
1888. (C.T.) 

Oray Villags. A former Natchex vil- 
lage. 

tfnyi.— Thimont In Ptench, HIrt. Coll. La., v. 49, 

ISXi Oray village.— Ibid.. 48. 

Orea»y Faces. A band of the Arapuhu, 
q. V. 

Great Iiland Village. .V former settle- 
ment, orolMibly ui tlie Dflawares, on the 
Snaqoenanna opposite the present Lock 



liaven, Clinton co., Pa, — Royce in 18th 
Rep. B. A. R, Pa. map, 1809. 

Great Mortar ( Yayatustenuggce). A 
Cret^k chief; an ally of the French in 
the Seven Ycar>' war. When the Eng- 
lish superintendent of Indian affairs calle<l 
a council of the Creeks with the object of 
winning them over, he refused the pipe of 
peace to Great Mortar Ijei.'ause the chief 
nad favored the French, and the latter 
withdrew with hi.« followers, contirmed in 
huetility to the British. He received 
a commisBion from the French, and after 
killing or (Irivint: ont tin- Kiii;li.'>li traders 
and settlers took up a ))Osition on the 
lM)rder« where he could raid the Georgia 
settlements, obtainini; hi.-^ amvs and Mip- 
plies fr<»m the French fort on Alaimtiia r. 
Many Creeks and Cherokee joined him 
there nntil the Chickasaw f^urprised the 
camp and put liLs warriors to liight. He 
settled at another place whence he could 
resume his depre<lationsan<l continued to 
ravage the m altered settleiuent;?, includ- 
ing Augusta, Ga. In 1761 Col. James 
Grant, at the head of 2,600 Americausand 
friendly Indians, ))rought all the hostiles 
to tt'rni>j. and a i)eaci' was inailc which 
fixed the watershed of the All^henv 
nits, as the bonndary between the Bntin^ 
colonics and the lands of the natives.— 
Drake, Aborig. Races, 384, 1880. 

Great Spirit Bee Popular faUaciett J29- 
liffion. 

Great Sim. See Grand SoML 
Oresa-eimi daacs^ See Btuik. 

Greentown. A former Delaware villaj^ 
on the Black fork of Mohican r.. near the 
l>oundar>' of Richland and Ashland cos., 
Oh io . See Trcntv of Man m ee Kapids ( 1 8 1 9) 
in U. S. Ind. Treat., 204, 1873; Boyce in 
18th Rep. B. A. E., Ohio map, 1899. 

Orctptinp. See Sulntation. 

Grenadier ftooaw i Town. A Shawnee 
village mtnated in 1774 on Scippo or. , Pick- 
away CO., Oliio. The name was derived 
from Grenadier Squaw, a sister of Corn- 
stalk, the Shawnee chief, who made this 

her home. is. m.) 

Sfwate Siaawa T.— Hoire. HM. CoU. Omo, 
II, Kn, UM. BvMW Tofrau-^RoTce in Uth Keph 
B. A. E., Ohio map, 

Grey Eagle Band. One of the Dakota 
lmnd.sl^lovN L.Traverse, Minn. (Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1^59, 102, 1860), evidently taking 
its name from tlxM hicf; not identified. 

Gri^rai. A French nickname and the 
only Icnown name of a small tribe alread v 
incorporated with the Natchez confed- 
eracy in 1720; it was applied Ix'causeof the 
frequent occurrence of ^rij^ in their Ian- 
guatie. There is uncertainty in nyard to 
the language and ethnic relations, but 
unless atli I inted with the Tonica, the tribe 
was evidently di.stinct from every other, 
since, a.s in<licated by the sound grigra, 
thdr language poawmcd an r. 
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Orlgms.— Ricbebourir (1718) in French, Hiit. Coll. 
Lt.. ni. 818, Ul&l. Orifru.— Le I>nffe du PraU, 

Qriuiehet. Mentioned by Baudry de 
Lozi^res (Voy. Loui.-iane, 242, 1802) in a 
ht^toi \ri)ici> with no indication of habitat. 
Pr<ii<ai>ly a mtanrint of some weU^knowii 
tribal name. 

Oriadiay •toBM. See Abrading imple- 
mntti'. 

Oriuly Bear Srtet. See Ettoutsh-sim- 
met/ee-Udiin. 

Oro8 (Les). A Wia village on the Wa- 
bash in 1718 (Menjuir of 1718 in N. Y. 
Doc Col. Hist., IX, 891, 1865); {H^rhaps in 
Tippefanoe CO. , Ind. 

Oroisd Tete (Fr.: ' lu-ad ' j. A l..r- 
nier Chitimacha village in Louisiana. 
Prow TAt* iUHBn.~-(iiitri III t in Trnn.<<. Anthn>p. 
8oc. Wanh., 11*152. Is^a ( ,-.i»,k . • vilhiKe'). 

Oro8 Ventres ( Fn-ndi, 'big liellics' ) \ 
Utiu aj •plied by the French, an<l after 
them by others', to two entirely disUnct 
triU-f: ( 1) tbc At.«iiia ( (J. V. \ or Hitunena, 
a dt'tacbe<i band »>f the Arapabo, and (2) 
the HidatMii (tj. v.), or Minitari. In the 
Ixjwi.s and Clark narrative of 1800 the 
former are distinguished as Minitareea of 
Fort de I'raitie and the latter a« Mini- 
tan>ei<i of the Miaeouri, although there is 
no proper warrant for applying the name 
Minitari to the Atsina. The t\v<. tiibe.s 
have also been diatinicuiBhed Uros ven- 
tres of the MiMionri ( Hldatm) and G roe- 
vent rr-; . .f tin- Prairie ( Atsina i. Tbe name 
an anpbed to the Att<ina originates from 
the Indian nigti by which they are design 
nated in tbe >*i;;n langnave — a f<\vee|>in^: 

Sai$» with botb baiuN in front of tiieab- 
oihen, intende<] to convey tbe itlea of 
'always hongry,' i. e., 'betrLrar^.' A clew- 
to Its application to tbe IIidulj<;i i.s given 
in tbe Htateinent of Matthews (11 idat»>a, 
43, 1H77) that tbe Hi<latHa fonnerly tat- 
tooed parallel Htrijws across tbe chef t. and 
were thus sometimes distinguished in pic- 
ture writing!?. The gesture sign to imlicate 
this sty le of tatto«ting would lie sufficiently 
similar to that u.hmI to designate tbe At- 
sina to lead tbe careless observer to inter- 
pret both as "GroB Ventres." The ordi- 
nary .-i^'n II' >\v u-ed bv tbe s<iutbern PIain>" 
tribeii to indicate tfie llidat.^a is inter- 
preted to mean 'spreading tipis' or 'row 

of lodges.' (j. M.) 

Bif-WUys. — (iHxH, jiinniHl. T(>. 1in(>7. Bi(b«llied,— 
Mwkenzle.Vov., Ixi \ , ! "^il Bifbellic*.— I aw iMiml 
Clark, ExfK'<L,'i. i;v.'. 1n1 i. BicPaucb. — Lewis aurl 
Clark. Tn»vfN. l.^. lhii7 (inl«.priiin. Big Paunch.— 
Leu iKHinl Clnrk, I)is< n\ , 1>h. 1so«i. Got ventre*. — 
Pf Snift. I^ iirfx. f.J. 1H43. Great B«lly Indiana.— 
Writer of 17Ni in Mmk». Hist. S<h-. Coll.. 1st h., Ml. 
24. 1794. OrouttVentrea.— Hn>wti. \V> st. Ch/... 212, 
1817. Ihoee VaatTM.— UrtK.Jour. LewisaiidClurk 
(IMM). 1, 210. 1«M. Orwwmters.— Oaaa, Jour.. Tii. 
1807. OneeTtBtfee,— OrIf.Joiir.Lewl«iaiMiClark, 
I. MS, 1904. Oroee VeatrM proMr.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.1^l>es. i.2ft9. l&H (inlendeOfor the HMatM). 
OiwvMtnt.— Orig. Jour. Lewis and Clark, i. 209, 
1804. fliwTeirtne.-6attttPferfe(17S8)lnMarRry. 
D^.. VI. 640, 1888. OiMTeatmertheniMtiri.— 
Hale. Eilinor, and Pbilol., 220, 1M6 (Intended for 



tlie Htdatea). Oree-ymte.— Kane, Wanderings of 
an Artiat, 888. ISSe. Oraraa.— Bonner. Life of 
Beekwourth. 182, 18G8. 

Oroton. A fonnerMoheirm villageal)out 

the presijnt (Jruton, Kew ix>iidon, C>>un. 

In I82S the popalation was redumi to 50 

souls. (j. M. ) 

Oua. A CbunuLsban village w. of Pue- 
blo de las Canoji^ (Sjin Rnenaventura), 
Ventura co., C'al., in lo42. In tbe Mufioz 
manuscri pt of Cabri I lo' s narration ( .Smith, 
Colec. Doc Kla., 181, 18.57) this name ia 
unitetl, prolmbly correctly, with the prefix 
Quanmu, forming Quaninugua. 

Onacata. An inland Calusa village on 
L. "Mayaimi," or Okechobee, s. Fliu, 
about 1570. Elsewhm in hia mtmott 

Fontani-ila refers to it «8 a distinct bnt 

6ulx»n.linate trilje. 

Guacata.— FontancdH Memoir (oi. 1575), 8mith 
tm lis., 19.1854. Ouaaaca.— Fontiinedn in Wt iic h. 
HiHt. Ooll. I4.. 2<1 8., II. 1^7'.. 

Gaaoaya. Mentioned by Oviedo (Hist. 
Gen. ln«lies, 111, 628, 1853) as one of the 
provinces or villages on or in tbe general 
vicinity of the South Carolina coast, vis- 
ited by Ayllon in 1620. 

Chuchochio Cplfteeof the blue herons ' ). 
A rancheria of "civilised*' Tarahunmre 
on the headwaters of Rio Ftierte, about 
lat. 20° r>(/, long. Wy° .Vi', in Cbi- 
iiuahua, Mexico; entire population 1,147 
in 1900. The inhabitants gain a liveli- 
hood iiiainlv as servants of tbe Mexi- 
cans. — Lundioltz (l)iu Scribner'a Mag., 
XVI, 32, .39, mH; (2) Unknown Mexico, 
I, 194, 205, P.H)2. 

Oaachoya. A palisaded village, prob* 
ably of the Quapaw, containing :{<mi bousee 
in tbe bitli century, on tbe w.1>ankof the 
Mir«^i!-sii>pi, ai>|tarently a sbort distance 
Ik'Iow tne mouth of tbe Arkansas. It 

was here De Soto died, May 21. 1542. 
Guaeheia.— «htf»p. De fVito and Florida, 432. 1881. 
Guaclioya.— ^;entl. of Klvas (1&57) in Frfiicli. HUL 
Coll. Lti.. II. isii, mso. GuMheyanquc— Biedma 
(1544) in Fr«ncli, UluL Coll. La., IJ, 107, 1860. 

Oaadalape. Mentioned as a Na\*aho 
settlement in \7W (Cortez in Tac H. K. 
Hep., Ill, pt. 3, 119, 185<i), but more 
likely tbe .S|>anish name of a locality, as 
the Navabo are not villagers. 
Ouadelupe.- DomeiuH h. DtM^ rmof N. A.. II. 7, 1860. 

Onadalape. A Papago village about 10 
league^" s. of Areitorae, in Sonora. Mexico. 

Guadalupe.— Box. Adventurers. 284. 1801. fHwih 
lape-Pa-Pa»oe. — It>id. (i.e.. "Papago"). 

Onadalupe y Ocotan. — A Iluiehol pueblo 
near liio C'baiHilagana, Jalisco, >Iexico. 
See Lumholtz (1) Uuichol Indians, 5, 
1898; (2) Unlcnown Mexico, 11, lti, map, 
1902. 

Q1UM8, A people of whom Coronado 
learned in 1542. They evidently lived x. 

of Quivira, tbe Wichita c ountry of e. cen- 
tral Kansas, of whose people' they were 
enemies. The name bmrs a resem- 
blance to Kaw.<. bnt as tbis is tbe French 
trailers' contraction of Kansa, firvt ap- 
plied not eariier than tbe fint quarter of 
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the lOfh contiiry, tin- Tvn ^ rrijiles; were 
probably not llio nnutv, (nuiy or Ciuaes 
Deing apparently a Wichita or Pawnee 
name, or a corruption thereof. ( v. w. ii. ) 

0mm.— C««Uifii><lH IbtM) in nth Rep. B. A. E., 
Mt, UM. 0«M.— H i t . .ViO. Ouy»m.— ( astafli-da 
in Tefnauit-Comiijiii-. Voy., ix, 15M. isw (inist- 
prltit \ 

Onagejohe. — Given ae one ot the Co- 
manche divimons, living alx)ut 1H57 on 
the plaint" n. of Texn.-^. Po.-siblya mxt^- 
print S|»ani?'h form of Kti ithnn, t]. v. 
CHii-g*-jd-M.— Biin her nrnl Lyendvcher, MS. 0>- 
maiu he v<»« »b„ B. A. li., 1867. 

Oaagnatn. An nnw1entSfie<l iH Ojilt- de- 
fcril't d carl)- in tli*- 17th centnrv, !•>■ the 
Acuiuaand Jeinez InUiajiaof Js>w Mexico, 
as reeembling the Mexicans in lan^niHge 
and drei<i«, and as liviiiL.' in ^t^:l\v-< nvered 
houses in a mild country tjoinovvhere to 
the westward of the Navaho, toward the 
I'at ific The name eoggesta the pueblo 
of Aw atobi, q, V. 

Guafufttu. /iiiMti <nl!ii. r"ii (cii. 162*J>, Kvl., in 
LandofBunsihinc, lnii, Ffb..]9U0. Ouaputu.— Ibid. 

Qvaliate. A fertile province, probably 
in the present h. w. Arkan^^;i>\ heard of 
by De Soto in 1541 at (.2u'J»ttHii ftf In'in)? 8 
flavs H. of that place. — (ientl, of Elva.s 
(1557) in French, Hist Coll. La., ii. 182, 
1850. 

Ottailopo. A mibdivision of the Varohio 
in w. Chihuahua, Mexico. Tht y lived 
M'ith the Chinipa in the pueblo of Sau 
AndreH Chintpae. — Oroseo y Berra, Geoir., 
58, 32.1, 18l>4. 

Onainonost. A former C liuniaflian vil- 
lain*' near Santu Barbara mission, C'al. — 
T n! 1 ill Oal. Farmer, Ai>r. 24, mv.). 

Ouaislac. A former C'hnmatihan viiliiKc 
near Santa Inez inissicm, Ssmta Barl>ara 
CO., Cab — Taylor inCal. Fanner, Oct. 18, 
1861. 

On^joehie ('place of the ^'uajo/ a small 
variety of mosquito). A small raucheria 
of the Tarahnmare, not far from Noru- 

Sicliic. riiiliiialian, Mexico. — Lumholtl, 
nknown Mexico, i, 21H, 1902. 
Ovalala, A name applie<l hy Powers 
to the Pomn livin^^' alnn-^ (iualahi r., 
in Sonoma cu., Cal. Tlie people living 
along this stream belong to two dialectic 
groups, onenccnpyinsf hp territory chiefly 
along the lower course of iiussian r., the 
other that along the immediate (*oast1ine 
w. of (Iiialala r. ; but as Powers' state- 
ments are not explicit, it is not possible 
to say whether tin- i»« ople speaking one 
or the other of tlicse iltalcct-- is irn^ant. 
The name itself comes undoubtetUy from 
uHilnli, a name api>lied to the point at 
which the waters t)f any two streams 
flow together, or at which any stream 
flows iiitii tln> ix ran. (,»^. a. h. ) 

Oua-U-la.— Puwcrs In Cunt. N. A. Ethnol., ni. 
186, 1877. WalhaUa.— fiancnrft. Nat. Raceti, i. 802, 

1874. 

Oaale. The Indian name by which the 
Spaniards knew the present Amelia id., 



N . ( oast of Florida, and a part of the ad- 
jacent Florida and (ieoi^ia coast, in the 
16th century. There is strong probabil- 
ity that the triln'in orrii|>ancy un« that 
known later iis Yam:i>i. In l;M»7 the son 
of the chief of Guale led a revolt av'ainst 
\\\>' iiiij^sions that had l)een establishes! 
by the bpiinish Franciscans a few years 
V>efore. There were then on the island 
at least 3 mission villages — ^.■\sao, Asopo, 
and OsiH». The missions were nH'stal>- 
li»he<i in lfi05 and may have c<>ntinued 
until their d(.«truction by the Knglinhand 
their Indian allies in 17(>4-()«». (s. M.) 

Oualdjipc.— FonlHiH-dii .Memoir (»■«. IW.'x. Smith 
trHiiH.. 16, 1N.S4. Quale.— Ibid. Quale. — Fontutie- 
dH in T«'niiiux-r<>nipHn». Voy.. xx. 16. 1841. 
ftuaU.— Foil tuned li misfiunt^d by 8hipp, l>« Soto 
and Fl I H**! 

Oaalta. (iivcii liy tl»c Yavapai to Fray 
Francis<'o (Jan i s in 177i) as the mime ot a 
trib«', po-silily in the vicinity f»f the Kio 
Colorado. — (>arcc8, Diarv (1775-7G), 405, 
lOOO. 

OQamua. The Yavapai nnTiie of a tril>e 
cvitlcntly on or in the vicinity oi tlie Kio 
('olorado in Ari/.ona or California, in the 
IKth centurv.— (Jart«'s f 1776-76), Diary, 
404, mX). Cf. aueymuro, 
Oiuunoa -< >rtes (13W) Is Vac. R. E. Rep., m, 
pt. 8, l-'»s 

Oaaaabepe. Tlie Yavapai name of a 

trilH', i< leiitly Yumaii, on the lower 
O)lora<lu in Arizoiiu or California, in the 
18th centurv. 

0uanal>ep«.— CiWt!^ (1776). Diary. 404. IWO. Oa»- 
naTepe.— Ofoico y Bem, G90g„ 840, 1M4 (after 

(iarci-.i). 

Ouanacos (Span.: I^oh Guanacos.) A 

trrnnpof ruine<i pucblosS ni. 8. of Tcmy^ie, 
in the Salt River valley, Ariz. So named 
from a number of figurines, resend)ling 
the '^iianaef), found there. — Cu.sliiiiLr in 
<.'ompte- rendu Inlernat. Cong. Am., vii, 
178, 1890. 

Onanoane. Meiili. .ned by (iarcilass't de 
la Vega (Florida, 201, 1723) as a urovince 
visited by De Soto's army in 1542. 8ita- 
atcfl pndtably in 8. w. Arkansas, near 

Nai^Uiitex. q. v. 

Ouaoane — Shipp, tK' Soto and Florida. 430, is^l. 

Oaanipat. A former Coahuila tril)e, 
belonging i>i>rhaps to the Goahuiltecan 

stork. Re\il];iL'iu'cdo flT^'H^ (pioted by 
Oro/.eo y lierra, Geog., 3tH>, 18()4. 

Otxanlen. A former village, presum> 
ably Costanoan, conne<*te(l w itli T'ol-'ica 
mission, San Francisco, Cal.— Tuvlor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oet 18, 1861. 

Gnarnngnnve ( 'town of weeping'). A 
Cahi.sa. village on <»ne of the keys of the 
8. w. cf»ast of Florida, about I57t>. Brin- 
ton (Floridian Penin., 114, 1859) thinks 
the wonl is another name for Old Mata- 
cumbe (MetacundK*) key, <lescril)ed by 
liomans (1775) as one of the last refuges 
of the Caiosa Indians. ( j. m. ) 

Oumfunve.— Fontntieda quoted by Temanx. 
G0rap»ii8. Vuy.. XX, lU. 1841. OiurdnBive,— FOnta. 
neda quoted by French, Hiet. Oofl. La., Id i., ii^ 
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2»V2, 1^7'> tni^[>riiit ). Ouantfumbe. — Fi>iuniu-<la 
qii. it' ll t.v 1 ' Tiiaiix ( Vini|mn»i, op. fit . si. Ouaru- 
gunve — Fi'iiiuii. ilii Morn. (nr. 1.'>7.'Sk Smiih Irnns., 
1:5, W'A. Guarunfunv*. — Ibid.. I'J. Ouarun^ve. — 
Foulaiif<lii ijiiiiUhI liy TiTnaux-CnmiMiiis., up. «-it., 
22. Ketacumb*.— Prcsi'tit iiiitp form fi)r the kt-y 
Old Katacombe. — Roiiihii.'<, Fla , api>.. xxxiv.lTT.') 
(till- k< v; same"). 

Gaasamota. A Cora pue)>lo ou the 
ui>|M'r Ki<i Jt-^iis Mar(a, on the B. elope 
of tlir Sit-rra «le Navarit, in the x. part of 
the territory of T^'pic, Mexico (Lum- 
boltz, riikiiowii Mexico, i, 487; ii, It), 
map, 1 91)2 ) . Orozco y Beira records it as 
a Tepehuane f>ettlement. 

OoAMBota.— Liuiili<>lt2. op. cit. Ouaaaxnota.— 

Oroiro V Bfrni. (mh*.. 'isi, lSfi4. BanU Mank 

GuazamoU — Il.i<l.. HL^-^Iy. 

Ouasai. A trilH' luentioneil in .Spaii- 
i-h iiurratives and reporti* on Texas in 
the latter part of the IStli ccntiiry as 
eueniiej* of the "northern Indian!*," 
particularly of the Comanche. Accord- 
ing to one narrative they were the only 
people able to defeat the latter. They 
are described lis liavinir li\t <l in {H-rtua- 
nent villages defended by adolM^ towers; 
they callra their warriors tojrether by 
nii ;in'^ cf dniinH in time of danircr. Tlu'v 
we,re reputed to beuf great stature and of 
reinarkable skill in hon«emanship. Al- 
though many of the tilings toI«l alnnit 
them are entin-ly fabulous, a n-al triln* 
appears {a U- rcffrre<l to, proliaMy one of 
tn'i«' M hirli erected cartn linlgt-M. This 
may have Ix-en the O^age ( W'tigaith) or, 
since an annotatorof a letter written bv 
Ripperda in 1772 enumerates "Guasers" 
and ( Naire .«eparat<'ly. jmseibly they were 
the Kaii.>^a or the Taw tuM'. i i. it. s.) 

Oua»a« — I'rii td. Hist, do 1 itiniiulipii-. l:<7. 1S73. 
Ouascrs — .Vliliotat'-r nf ii It-tlcr of l{ni[K'rdA, \~T2, 
M.>. riii'fl )>y H. H. Holtoii. iiii ti. lyuti. OuUH. — 
Ri|Mirt of i r>iinril ut .^^m .Mitonlo In 177B, MS. 
Cili-U by H. K. Bolton. Iiirii, 1906. 

Oaasoo. A province, poeriblv Caddoan, 
visit*-*! in 1542 by Moecom, of De Soto's 
army, who there found much maize; sii- 
nateil probably in s. w. Arkansas or n. w. 
Louisiana. See Cientl. of Elvas ( l.'>o7) in 
French, Hist. Coll. I.^., ii, l!»t», 1H5(). 

Onasigochic 'a Hal'). A small ran- 
cheria of the Taralmmare, k. e. of Noro- 
gachic. Chihuahua, Mexico. — Lmnholtx, 
mfn, 1894. 

Quaalaiqao. A former Chumashan vil- 
lage near Parfdnia roiaslon, Santa Bar* 
bara co., Gal.— Taylor in C$A, Farmer, 
Oct. IH, 1S61. 

Oaatitruti. Mentioned hyOfiateinl598 
(Do<'. 1m('m1., wi. 114, ls7] 1 as a pueblo 
of the Jeujcz in New .Slexico. It has not 
been identified with the present native 
name of any ruins in the vicinity of 
Jemez. In < )nate's WH'ond listofJt-mez 
villages (ibid., 102) Fiapuzi and Triyti 
are given. Comparison shows the first 
name to l>e a misprint of the name of the 

Ereceding pueblo mentione<I ('Trea'). 
nproperly compounded with a misprint 
CpoD') of 'Qnati,' the lint part of the 



name Guatitruti; the other pueblo men- 
tioned in the second list ('Triyti*) being 

a corrufttir.n of the latter jiortion ( "truti*) 
of tlu' name ( inatitruti. ( f, w. h.) 
Friyti.— Btuicrnft. Ariz, iiixl N. Mt-x . i:tt">. IKN'Ji mis- 
print i. Ouatitritti. — * 'oliiiiititj'* Memorial Vol., 
I Vi. iHy.T I misprint I. Trivti.— ItaJidi licr in Ar<'h. 

I'api-ni. IV, V!07, IWi (tni>4]UoiiiiK Oilate). 
Tkiyli.— Ollale (IfiPS) in Due. ln«:d., x vi. ivl. 1802. 

OnaiiasaolE. A Kwakiutl tril>e living 
on Drury inlet, Brit. Col. The genten are 
Gyigyilkam, Kwakowenok, and Kwi- 
koaenok. Summer vUlafces are Hohopa 
and Kunstamiah. Pop. 46 in 1885. 
a«M'aiMt.-4kMw In tth Rep. N. W. Tribe* Cut., 
U, MM. OwWaiMB.— Bom in Rep. Nat. Mm.. 
SSI. lIMi. »w a «m .— Bom is Bull. Am. Gettg. 
SocSaStin?. Xalrwa'ai^BaL— OawaonlnTnuit. 
Roy. Soe. Can., sec. II, 7S, 1887. X«ip«a*Mak.— 
Ibid. Qaai-iaaMgh.— BrfL Col. map, 1972. Qaa. 
i-nn.— Kane. Wand. in N. Am..app.. is''.* QuKluc- 
Boq.— Boas In Petermanna Mitt., {>t. .'>, i:ui, isiS7. 

Onaznle. .V village, apparently of the 
Creeks, visited by De Soto in 1540. Coxe 
seems to locate it near the head of Mobile 
r. ; Shipp jilact'sit on the Chattah(K>chee, 
and Thomas (12th Keu. B. A. £., 649, 
18M) nearOartersville, in Bartow co., 6a. 
The S|>iiiii:irils were entertaine<l r) well 
at this ]dace that to the army ita name 
berame a synonym for good fortune. See 

Etinriih Vlnnutl. 

Ouachoula.— Shipp, Dc Soto and Florida. 968. IWl. 
OuaehouU.— Mooiiey in l»lh Rep. R. A. K.. Wo, 
19ua(i;iv«*uajiancarly fomi). Ooaetaule.— MMtney, 
Siouan Trlbeaof the Klant, 67, MM. Oaarili.— 



Mooncv in 19th Rep., up. elU Qwmda.— IMd. 
QiwniU.— Biedma (16M) In Baklnjt Soc. Pub., ix, 
lift, 1861. Oaanla.— Cose. Oarobuia, '2S. 1741. 
Oaaaal*.— Oentleman of Elvas (1S67) la PKoeh, 
Hi«t. Coll. La., n, 147. IflSa 

Onaya. .V former village t)f the Caliisa 
confeiieracy near the end of Florida 
(Fontaneda, ca. 1575, in T^maox-Com- 
mns. Voy , w. 22. 2.?, 1841). The vil- 
lage is not given in B. iSmith's translation 
of Fontaneda'a narrative. 

Onayabas. A Hiiichcil r;incheria and 
reliuious placi>, contaiuing a temple; aitu^ 
atea about 2^ \n. a. w. of San Andres 
Coamiata, q. v.— Lumholts, Unknown 
Mex.. ir, 52, 15)02. 

Temolikiu - l.iKiitiMlt/., il.jd. i ' where treet and 
fli>\vt'r>* lire liiiddiiiK': native name ). 

Ooayconet. An unidentified tribe visit- 

e«l by Cal)e/.a d»' Vaca (Smith trans., S4. 
18.'>1 ) during his s<»joiirn in Texa.s in 
lo2H-34. 

Owaloiooaa, — Barcia. Hiatoriadores, i, 174«. 
Oaajaameta. A former Cqra pueblo 

and the seat of a misnion. (situated on the 
K. hank of Kio San Petiro, lat. 22" aCK, 

.hiii^^ni, .NIcxieo. 

8. Icaasto OuayaaiiMta. — Orozoo y Berra. (irog.. 
280/1864. 

Oaayognia. Mentiono*! hyOfiatein ir>{>8 
(I>oc Iiu'd., .\vi, 114. 1S71) as a pUehIo 
of the Jemez in New Mexico. It has 
not lx>en identified with the present 
native name of any mins in the vicinity 
of Jemez. In OtTate's s« cond Ii.«t (ibid., 
207) Yxcajruayo and Quiameraare men- 
tioned. The names are obvioosly mis- 
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printed, the latter part nf tfie first name 
aiul a nii.-print of tlie lir^t part of the 
othfr forming "Guayoqnia." 

Ooayotri. Apparently a Tigua pueblo 
in New Mexico m 1598. Mentioned by 
Oftate (Dot-. Im'd., xvi, 115, 1871) in 
connection with Puaray. See Tiguejc. 

Oaayaata. A villaine of Che Romflen 
division of the C<i8tanoan family, for- 
merly at Pt Pinus, near Monterey, Cal., 
the inhabitantB of which were connected 

with San Gwrloe mission. 

Ouayu«t».— Taylor In ( Hi. FHrmer, Apr. 20. 1860. 

Point Pino*. — M)id. 

Ooaiapar. A division of the Tarahu- 
nftreooenpying the villageof < iuazapares, 

w. Chihuahua, Mexico. It iiidncK'iJ also 
the Tcmori.s who inhabit the puel)loa of 
Santa Maria Maiidalena, Nuestra SeAora 
<lel Vallc Hiunliroso, ami CenH-ahui. 
The liuaziipar tlialect in said to resem- 
ble more clutfiely the Tarahomare proper 
than the Varohio. (p. w. h. ) 

Ovampar.— Oroieo y Bern, Geoir.. 'xnp. 
Oouapare.— Ibid.. f<x. 

Onaxapares. A village of the Uuaziiimr 
division of the Tarahumare in the district 
of A rteaga, w. ChihuAbua, Mexico; pop. 

542 in Um. 

Onauyepo.— < n 'I y 1!. rui. Gcojc., 824, 18M. 
8«BtA TereM de Guazapare*.— Ibid. 

Onaxarachic. A Tarahumare settlement 
in the Hidalgo district, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. 

OtaaaarMbie.'-OroaEco jr B«n«, Q«Qtr.. 322. IB64. 
Oaaaaraehii. — Ibid., 69 (giwen as Apnche, but 

Oaazavas ( prolmbly from 0\>i\{a ipitu<'irit, 
'where the (pitahaya) fruit rip<Mi.-< tintt/ — 
}\[uh> Knsayo). A fornuT ('o^uinafhi 
Ui.jit.i jineblo, c<mtainin«; also .some 
Ajui' In , and the seat of a Spanish mi.»«»ion 
foumitHi in l»>4o, on Rio Bavispe, about 
lat. 29" 40', Sonora, Mexico. Its inhabit- 
ant.s numl)ered 6."i2 in 1<)7S, and 101 in 
1730. A new church was built in 1764. 
The place is now dvilised, bat 60 Yaqui 
wi re ."^ttled in and aboot the town in 

ISKH). (v. w. H.) 

BuasdabM.— Riba.<« (ir>>.S) tjuol* .1 \,\ Kandelier In 
An h. Iiisl PajKT*. Ui, 5H, l""*!. Oouavu.— d<- 
Crol.x (17t.9) in Ihtc. Hi«t. Mcx., 4th s., ii. -j'.. 
1.H.T0. Ou*»»»M.— Orozco y lU rra. Ceon . 31:!. 18<U. 
Ou»y»T»* — Hamilton Mi v. IIiuidlxKilc. 47. ltW3. 
OuAxaca. — hoc. nf 17;M) (|ii'tti'<l by Hjindfli'T In 
Arch. In'«t. I'h|>its, i\ , .Vi v. l^^rj Cu&zAva Mniu 
(m. ITUOi (puitod l)V KHni nm, No Mi \. .<iiin -. 
1,233. HumMabai.— BrttKl. lf r in Ar< h. Jiist. 

Paper*, in. ^)^. isin). Hua»««.wa»— Il.itl. V, San 
FraDciMO Ouauva. — Hiveni ( 17:Wm riiiotiMi <.v I'.nn 
croft, ifp. (-it.. Mi. San Francisco Javier de Oua- 
«a»a.— Ziipiiiii i)67H), iiiid,, 

Onasave. A subdiviHion of the Vaoo- 
regue, formerly occupying the pueblos of 

San IV«lroGnazave and Tamazula, on Rio 
8inaloa, alMHit lat. 25" 45', N. w. Sinaloa, 
Mexico. The Vacor^:ue were also sonie- 
tim<\") known asGnazave. .\ .h'siiit inis- 
pion \va.>^ established amon^ them in KMX), 
but the natives bnrneit the church aiM 
fleil. They wer«i hrotight hack, however, 
and the offendera hanged. Between ItHii 



and 1<>4!* they a^ain threatene<l trouble, 
hut they later l)ecame Cliristiani/.ed and 
noted for their faith in the new religion. 
Orozco y Berra ((Jeog., 332, 1H64) says: 
"In Ciuazave were united several factions, 
and although they wen? known as liua- 
zaves they speak the Mexican tongue be- 
tween themaelveft; this is the civilixed 
latiirnage in all jiart.s." (f. w. n.) 

Oabo. A former rancheria, probably 
of the Pftp^o, visited by Father Kino In 
1<j94; situateil 1.'? loairnes k. of Sonoita, 
which wa.>ion the Hio.Saladoof Sonont, just 
below the Arizona Ixumdarv. 
Oubo. — Kino (1«\94) in Doc. Hist! Mez., 4tb 8., I, 
252. 1H.V>. OuTOverde.— Kino (1699) quoted by Ban* 
trofi. No. Me.x. SUxics, i, 267. 1884. 

Qnegaachic. A former Tarahumare set- 
tlement in Chihuahua, Mexico. — Oroico 
y Berra, Geog., 322, IHM. 

Oaeiqvsaalss. A former tribe of s. 

Texius, prohablv Coahuiltecan, living 
near the Manoe i'rietas, Bocores, ilae^er, 
PInanaca, Escaba, Ocastes, Oocobipta, 

('odanu', Tontotores, Cojorailos, Ha'tia- 
mares, and Taimamare.><. 1'erhap.H iden- 
tical with the Gui^«oles, and probably the 

Su.«olas of Caljeza de Vaca. ( J. K. a. ) 
Ouaiqueaales.— Fcrnnndu del Bosque (1675) in 
Nat. CienK. Mag., XIV, 340, 1903. Oueiquisalea.— 

ReviliatflKodo MS. (1793) quoted by Bancroft, 
Nat. Kacl•^ 1.611. 1SS6. 

Oaepaeomatti. A former 0{>ata ran- 
cheria N. of Oputo, E. Sonora, Mexico. It 

wa.«4 aliandoncd in tlie isth century owing 
to the hostility of the Apache, Huma, 
and Jooome. Nottoliecoiifoanded with 
Iliu'paca. 

Ouepa OMBatri.— Doe. of 18th cent, quoted bv 

Bun.lc'Iler hi Arch.Ilut.Fapi>r<<, iv, .v>.^, lso->. 

Goerachic. Mentioned a.s a Tej>ehuan© 

pueblo on the I poer Kio F'uerte, in the 

Sierra Madre, Cbinuahua, Mexico. 
Oaamahfa.— OriNECo y Berra, Geog., 824, 
OmnaUa.— Ibid., 822 (appanntlr tiM aasM). 
Baanrikia.— iMmbolts, Unknbwn Hezteo, i, 281^ 
note, 1908. 

Oneti, Oeorge. See Sfqiioya. 

Onetela ('northern j>eople'). A sept 
of the true Kwakiutl which formerly 
formed one tribe with the Komoyue, bat 
separatt'd on account of some (piarn-l. 
The clans are .Maauitagyila, Kukwakum, 
Gyeksem, Laalaksentaio, and Sisintlae. 
They now live at Ft Rupert. Brit. Col. 

Gue'tF.la.— B<w in Nut, .Mns. R. j. . '.m, 1S95. 
Kue'aamut. — lln'l I - ' Icllow.s of iln- K':i liii'). 

Onet«U. A clan of the \\ ikeiio, a 
Kwakiutl tribe. ^Boas in Nat. Mas. Rep., 
830, 1895. 

QaevavL A former bobaipuri settle- 
ment and the seat of a Spanish miesioa 

e8tal>lished about 1720-.'iL'; situated < in the 
w. bank of Kio Santa Cruz, U'low Tul.)ac, 
at or near the present Nogales, Arizonar* 
Sonor.a l)oundarv. In 17"it) it wh'j phm- 
dered by tiie IndiannaiKi altandoncd, hut 
was re<H cupied two years later as a mis- 
sion under the protection of Tubac. In 
1760-tj4 Guevavi contaiued Hi natives; 
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in 1772, and with its vi.sitas (Calabaxas, 
Januu', Siinoita, and Tumacacori), 837. 

It was ahaiidoiu'd l^'fon- 17H4, Tiuiiacacori 
becoming head of the niis.'iion e.~tal»lisli- 
nient. (f. w. ii.) 

OeneTavi.— Kino, ninp (1701) in HiiiK roft. Ariz, 
nnd N. Mcx., ^MK i misprint i. Ouauvet. — 

Writer (rfi.ni3) in !><«•. Hi«t. Mi x.. 4th s.. v. 175, 
1857. Ouebftvi.— Kino. nmj. 1 17011 In Sl-x khMn, 
Ni'ue Wflt-Hott. 74, 1721). Ouovavi.— MtiiiKf ( U'lW) 

Suottnl by Buncrofl. oji. cit., Xts. OuevKvi-Ousiu- 
ao. — < )rozoo y Borrii. i ivi >ir. ,3)7, 1 vU. Ousudac. — 
RikIo En.sHVo' (Ki'^ii , llVi. In,:; i I'imu nanu': ■i.'roiit 
watrr'). Ouautaqui. — Miiiii;"- i('i<it< il l)\ HuniTufl, 
op. ( it., ;i.'>^. San Felipe de Jesus Gucvavi. — Villii- 
Sofliir 'pK'ti'ii I'v Hitncriift. N'i> .Mi \. '-tiitf<. i, 
IKM. San Miguel.— Hull, r-'il. ,\v\/. nti<\ N. MfX.. 
;iM, IVLv'i i .lc-iiu iiiinn'). Ban Mi|;ucl de GueTavi. — 
Iblil.. M'>1 (proliiilily not tui naiiicil until \':f2). 
Ban Rafael.— Ilii<l .' 3Ht i Jf«uit iianii-<. Santos 
Aai^lea.— Ibid, i FrnnciMun n.inie). S.LnisOM- 
bavi.— Vent'gas, Hist, ("al., i. nmp, 17r>9. 

Onevn. A Calu.^a viUa^'o on the 8. w. 
ooa.«t of Florida, aliout 1570. 
Oueva. — Fontanoilii qiiott'd in I)oo. InM.. V. 589, 
1866. OiMVii. — Fotitaneda Mem. (ra. lb~S\, Smith 
tmnii., 19, U64. 

Otteymara. A triU' !<i»eaking the I>it'- 
>tii«M"io diak't t, foruKTly H\ inj:ul)4>iit Santa 
Catalina mission, n. Lower California. 
(Duflot de Mof ra.«, Voy. , i, 217, 228, 1844). 
Cf. Otmfijij, (I'mimna, (^nilinxr. 

Oaejmiotitesheagae ('four trilx^'). A 
phratry of the Cau^hnawa^ Iroquois. 

Oven. An Indian nettlement in w. 
Soutli CaroHna, prolmhly in the jiresent 
Edgetield co., visited Juan Pardo in 
1665. — Vandora in Smith, Colec. Doc. 
ria., I, 17. lS.-,7, 

Qahlanivi {(iulani'yl). A Cherokee 
and Natohes i>ettleinent formerly at the 
Junctiotinf Hnisstown cr. with lliwas'^rer,, 
a short distance above Murptiy, Clierokee 
CO., N. C— Moonev in 19th Kep. B. A. E., 
620, 1900. 

Oahlga {(iu'iga). A lejfendary Haida 
town «)n the s. shore of Skidegate inlet, 
jnst above the present town of Skide^'ate, 
Queen ( liarlotto ids., Brit. Col., where 
there are now work.'< for refining dog-fish 
oil. No native pretends to say what 
familv occnpie«i this town. (.r. R. s.) 
Oa'ifa!— Swunton. font. Hfiida. 279, l>.in5. Qailk- 
cah.— D<-Hns, r«li'>< I'n.iti Hidrr\ , ti7. 1M«. 

Guhlkainde [(In'tld-Vwh', ' phiins peo- 
ple'). Adivision of the MeiH»lero Apache 
who claim as their original habitat the 

Stako<l phiiiis re^'ion k. of Pceos r., in 
New Mexico and Texas. See OulUkahin, 

(J. M.) 

OiMlMim<a<.— Ewudero. Not. de ChUMMrinia, 212, 
1884 (probably Identical). Ofil'kft-FBda.-.Xotmer, 
IMd notaa, B. A. E.. ISd?. IIwMfM.~Or(Moo j 
Bern, Oeofr., so, 1M4 (Caplcajen-ne or). 

Quia. An nnidentilie*! niiniMl pueblo 
on the Kio (irande in the vicinity of 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.— Loewin Wheeler 
Survey Rep., vn. im. 1S7!». 

ChUai. A Maricojia rancheria on the 
Rio Gila, s. Ariz., in 1744.— Sedelmair 
quoted by Bancroft, Ariz, and N. Mex., 
366, 1S,S9. 

Ooika. A former Tanoe jmeblo on the 
Bio Grande, in the vicinity of Albuquer- 



que, N. Mex. — Loew in Wheeler Survey 
Rep., VII, 338, 1879. 

Oui-k'ati. See Slci'j)'nitj Wolf. 

Oailitoy. A tribe of the Patwin divi- 
sion of the Copelian family, formerly liv- 
ing in Nana CO., Cal.; one of the seven 
wliich niaae jH'jice with Gov. Vallejo in 
1,S,'{)). 

Ouilitoy.— lUmrroft, Hi-t. Cnl., IV. 71. 1?In6. OuU- 
licai.— l av lor in ("al. Farnu r, Mar. isao. Qui- 
lucoi — HaiiiTofi. op, l it , 72. Uluoaa. — Tnylor in 
("al. Farmer, .luno 7, 1N>I. 

Ooima. A former Cbumashan viUaga 
near Santa Barbara, Gal.— Taylor in Gal. 

Farini r, Apr. 24, 18(>3. 

Qaim«ii. A division of the Olamentiie 
branch of the Moqoelnmnan famiilv of 
California, acconlintr to riioris atid Ko^ 
zebue, wlio state that the people spoto8 
the same lani^iage as the Tamal and 
Sonomi. 

Ouimen — <Mu)ri«. Vity. Pitt., f>. \y<-^l. Guymf-n.— 
(■hn:ii;--ii in Kot/«'lnic, S'oy.. lii, .'>1. l^Jl, 

Ouiomaer. A village naid t*j Ik- 40 
leagues from 8t Helens^ probably in or 
near the present Harnwell ro., S. *('.; vis- 
ited bv Juan Panloiii 15()t>. — La Vandera 
(15(i!rinSmith,Colec.I)oc.FIa.,i, 16,1857. 

Quipago. Si-e Lnnf Wolf. 

Onismanos. An iinai;inary province, 
located in the great plains, in tlie region 
of (^uivini — Zttrate-Salnieron {ru. 1»J2*<), 
Kela<-ion, in l.;tiid of iSinisliine. 187, ISKM). 

Qnisoles. A tribeof OoabnilaorTezaB, 
proliably Coahuiitecan, noted in a manu- 
script quote<l bv Orozco v Ilerra, Gei>g., 
mi, 1804. It inay be identical with the 
Gueiqueaales, or with the Qnitoles of 
Cabeza de Vaca. 

Ottlhlgildjing ( GAUaVldjiil, prol)ably 
' inussel-chewing town ). .\ Haida town 
on the 8. shore of Allifonl bay, Moresbv 
id., Que«'n Charlotte ids., Brit. Cof. 
Another name for this place (or for one 
near it) was Skama. It wa«i occupied by 
a low social <livision of tlie T>jalnn- 
skwahladagai. — Swanton, ConU Haida, 
279 1905 

Bq&'att.— lUd. (probably Identical with aboTc: 
* woman's needle case ') . 

Oull Lake Band. A Chippewa band for- 
merly on t^iuU lake, on the upper Missis- 
sippi , i n Cass co. , Minn. They sold their 
lands in 1863. (j. m.) 

Oulf Lake reservatioB.— Washington treaty (1X€7) 
In U. 8. Ind. Treat., 273, 1873 (mliiprint). Oall 
lake baad.— Wajiblnfrton trenty ( 18631 . ibfd.. 21.'>. 

Ouloismistac. A former villap-, pre- 
aumabljr Costanoan, connected with Do- 
lores misrion, San Francisoo, Gal. — Tav- 
lor in Cal. Farmer, Oct. 18, 1801. 

Onmisachio ( ' arroyo ' ) . A Tarahuniare 
rancheria about 20 m. x. b. of Norc«a« 
chic, Chihuahua, Mexico. — Lumlu>iu, 
inf'n, 1894. 

Ounachonken. Given by Kratise as one 
of the Tlingit .social grou[)s liviniint Yak- 
utat, Ala.>^ka, but it is actually only a 
namefor the']>eopleof Gonaho ( (hVunxo^ 
q. v., aamall town in that neighborhood. 
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Qe'naxoqoAn.—Swanton, field noU's. B. A. E., 1901. 
OunAchokon.— KntUM', Tltiikit Ind.. IIH. I.nsV 

Oanakhe. The principal villagt^ of the 

Lakwfip. hitimted on a branch of upper 

Stikiiu* r.. Rrit. ('<.!. 

0«ii«4i^'— B«HLN, loth Ki p. N. VV. Trit.. > run.. 31, 
UW. 

Chmmiqiuuiiekook ( ' long gravel bar join- 
ing the island')- A fonner Ptu<8ania- 
qu«Mi(ly villajieon thi«Miteof St Aiulrfws, 
New iirunawick, on Passamaquoddy bay. 
The Indisnji were dispoHHeaeed bv the 
whitc.x atul were finally settled at iMeas* 
ant Point, Me.— Vetromiie, Abnakis, 55, 
1866. 

Oanghet-haidaff ai ( ' Xinstiiltf people ' ) . 
A part of the Uaida livinc aboat the a. 
end of Queen Charlotte ids., Brit Gol. 

In the .NIa.«s*'t flialcrt their name is 

Sbethade. The whitea formerly called 
tiem NinskintH people, from the name by 
which their chi«'f town w;i.s penerally 
known. Their language <litfera aouie- 
what from that spoken l>v the Huda far- 
[hvr N. The remnant Uvea principally 
at Skide^ate. (.i. r. f*. ) 

Angit Hi&de — Ilnrrison In Pr<w. Royiil .'vx-. Can.. 
Kt'c. II. IJS, iH'jt). C*p«8t. James tribe— l'iMilf.Qiie«n 
Churlotte Ms , I'JV liT'2. QA'nxet Xi'-idACa^i.— 
Swauton, Cunt. Hui<Ja. ■.•T'2, 1'JOc). Kunqit.— 8 wan- 
ton. fieUl notts, lyiK>-l'J01. Kunxit.— DaWHon. 

Sjcen CbarlotU! Ida.. 160. 1880 (proper name o( 
e Tlllaffe, Nlnstance beinff tiM name of the 
chief). 

Ouf het-kegawal ( GA^iUet-qe^gmm-i, 
'tho^^e lx)rn in the Ninstinta couiitry ' ). 
A aubdiviaion of the Staaaoe-kegawai, a 
division of the Raven clan of the Haida, 

pniliaMy iltMcndid from WdiiM-ii who 
had utarrie*! in the ^iinatiuta country. 
It is to be diatin^iiMhed from another and 
more inj|K)rtant division of thesiiiiie name 
at Ninatinta which belonged to the Kagle 
clan.— Swanton, Cont Hai<la, 270, 1905. 
' Onaghet-kegawai. A stibdiviHionof the 
Eagle ( ian of the Uai<la, belonging, as 
the name implies!, to one of the Ninmnts 
or Gnnjfhet group. Tht'V werepomefiiiie.s 
called also liunghet-gitinai. — Swautou, 
Gont Hairla, 270, 1905. 

Gapa. A former .\una Caliente villafro 
on the headwaters of San LmIh Key r., s. 
Cal . , I Matter knownas AgiiaCal ien te ( ) J . V. ) . 
Ita inhabitants were removed to Palarea. 
in 1902. 

A^ua Caliente -In<i. A(T. R.-|.. UMrj j;:,. i;t((;5. Aqaa 
Caiient*^,— .lii. k>H 111 iiii.l Kiiiiii'V, fnd., 
20, KK?. Oupa — A. L. KriK lit r. iiif ii, i o\mi 

name*. Gupa-n^a-rit-om— Ihid. (own naiiu': 
•Gium-at p«^>ph' Ha koo-pin.— Ta\ l<ir in Cnl. 
Farmer, May 11. In^j. Hakupin.— .\.' L. Kr<K>b«>r, 
inf'n, IW.*} (DicKiicnu naiiK i. Ko-pa.— Kurrnws, 
Ethno-Hot. C<i«huina lad., 34, 1900 { Kawia name). 

Oaati ((iii.Hi}'}. A traditiooat Cherokee 

settlement on Tennessee r., near Kings- 
ton, lioane co., Tenn. — Mooney in 19th 
Rep. B. A. E., 521, 1900. 

Oatganeit-nai-badai ( (}ntijun?'nt nan:- 
ftocTa't *owl-hou9e people'). Given bv 
Boas (Fifth Rep. X. W. Tribes Can., 26, 
1880) a.'4 the name of a subdivision of the 
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Yaku-Ianaji, a division of the Raven clan 
of the Haida. It is reallv onlv a house 
name belonging to that family, (.j. k. .s. ) 

Outheni ( (jAt-hYn!, 'salmon crei k ' ). A 
formerTlingit t«)wn situated x. of Dry bay, 
Alaska, (j. r. s. ) 

Qatabar. A Pima rancheria visite<i bv 
Father Kino in 16»l: definite locality un- 
known.— Kino in Doc Hist Mez., 4th s., 
I, 251, 1856. 

OawiifawL See Ooowee$ooou!0e! Bom 
(/o*n). 
Oayatvta. Hee Kiasutha. 
Qwaeikan ( (?w5-<tMn, * end of island * ). 
Fortnerly the rmrdicrnnjost Haida town 
on Queen Charlotte icls., Brit Col. It 



I named from the cape near by and is 

sail! to have b<i>n f)\viifd by the Stiistas, 
l)ut it has loll;: Imm'ii al»andoned. — Swan- 
ton, Cimt. Haida. 2M1. 

Owaidalgaeglna {(Timi-<Uilij(i'-ujin», 'is- 
land that tloats along'). A former Haida 
fort^ iK'longing to the Kadu^^kegawai 
of K loo. It was near the mountain called 
Kiuggi, famous in native legend, on (2nt*n 
ChaHotte ids., Brit. C'ol. ( i. h s. ) 

Owalgahi (Gwatgd'hi, ' frog place ' }. 
A place on Hiwassee r., in the Cherokee 
Country, just alxn e the junction of Peach- 
tree cr., near Murphy, Cherokee co., 
N. C; about 1756 the site of a villa^ 
of refugee .N'iitclic/, and lat«^r of a Haptist 
miasion.— Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. 
521, 1900. 

Owangweh ('one tcK)k out a locust.' — 
Hewitt ). Probably a former Senec» nl- 
lage neai .\uL;:ara r,, N. Y. 
Carryint Place VilUifw.— Monan, League Iroq.t 
~ 'l— IbM., map. ~ 



466. 1H.M. Otra- 
jweh. — Ibid.. 466. 

Oweghkongh. Avilla^in 1657, proba- 
bly Iwlonging to tlif rnami Delawares 
and apparently situated in n. New Jersey, 
near Htaten id., or in the adjacent part of 

New York. 

Owefhkonfh.— Deed of 1657 In N. Y. Dik-. Col. 
lli-'t , \iv. ana, ISKt. Hweghkonfh.— Ibid. 

Oweandui {(iuiA'ndAK). A subdi- 
vision of low social rank of the Hlgahe^ 
tritinai. a family of the Ka^rlf clan of tlie 
Haida.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 274, 1905. 

Owiawah. A fonner Niaka villi^ <mi 
Naas r., Brit Col. 

Ott'awa.— SwantOD, field wMft, IMMIl (aamaol^ 
tafned from tbe Haida). Mawah.— Oonef In 

Am. Antfq.. zix, 2m. 1M7. 

Ojagyilakya i fS Cvffj Uak a, 'alwavs 
wantin>r to kill people'). A gens of tLe 
Tsiiwateiiok, a KwakiutI tribe. — Boas in 

Rt^p. Nat. Mu8., 331, 189.5. 

Oyanshk Cguir). A );en.s of the Chip- 
pewa (q. V. ). 

Oi-oahk.— TanniT. Narr., 31.'>, IKW. Oyau»hk.— 
Warren la ill lui. Hi>i. s«m'. coll.. v. 41, i^Vv 

Oyssra. Tbe I'arrot clan of the Hopi. 
OyanrtL— Mfndelefl in tth Rep. B. A. E., 120. 1891. 
09m'<ara -Stephen, IMd., 89. Onm wiawfl.— 
F^wkes In 19Ui Bep. B. A. B.. Mi ItW (wMwA- 
vIkii' i. t<ro.— Voth, Hmd Proper Namea. 81, 
1906. Karre.— Doner and -Votik, lllihoiignovl 
Ceremonies, 175* 1902. 
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Oyegyote ((i''?(j''uUr, 'descendants of 
Gyote') . A subdivision of the Lalauitlela, 
a ^ns of the TlathtHi koala. — Boaa in. Hep. 
Nat. Mufl., 332, 1895. 

Oyekolekoa (G'ti/Wliikifn). A gen;- of 
the Xoekimo, a K wakiuU tribe. — lions in 
Rep. Nat. Mti8. , 32», 1895. 

Oycksem ' ' i ; ii f ' . TJionrinripalgeiis 
in the foiluwing Kwakiutl tribes and 
eepts: Koekimo, Kakom^ilisala, TIa- 
tla-^ikoala, Xakouktok, Guetela, Wala.s- 
kwakiutl, Matil)>e, Tenaktak, Hahuamus, 
and Wiwekae. 

0 «'xs»:m.— Bom In Rep. Nat. Kas.. i»^l,l89i. 
Oye'qam — Boto in Btfi Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 
6S-6&, 1890. 

QjBlammuMtkiO'e^xMiinu^tmftL, 'high- 
est cfiiefs'). A p us of the KoHkimo, ;i 
Kwakiutl tribe. — Boas in Kep. ^at. Mus., 
329, 1805. 

Qyig^yekemae [(i'VyEqEinw, 'chiefs-'). 
A gens of the Tsawatenok, a Kwakiutl 
tribe.~Boa8iii Rep. Nat. Mu«., 331, 1895. 

Gyigyilkam ( *tt>t)>^f wIid receive first '). 
A gens, or pentes, hiivinir the Baiiie name, 
in the followhiK Kwakiutl tril)e8 and 
pepts: WikeiKi, Tiathe^ikoala, Cioa-ila. 
Kciiaoyue K>|)t uf lh«> true Kwakiutl, 
Koek^otenok, Tlauitsi:^, Nimkish, Awai- 
tlala, Ciuaimeiiok. HahuamiB, Wiwekae 

«.'j)t of the Lckw iltok. 

0-l'g-aq»m, — It.in- in K.-).. T^Iu.v. ,T2K-:Vn . l^'fy 
Oyi'gyHk am — Itfiis in lah iU*p. N. W. Iribt.N 
Diti , > .. l^'.Ml Gyi'^yllk a:a.— Ibid. Hamal^ 
yausp. — l5<iM'> In ri i. rnmti ii- .Sfitt.. pt. 5, 130. 1>«" 
|nni)it' < i: :i 1 1 • - am • . 

Oyllakt5;iukB \(illiUlX('»i'*jf^i^, ■{Hr'Ople of 

the cant < 1 I inks'). \ Tsiiinphian fHmily 
living at Kil/.ila.s, cm the n. sifle of Skcena 
r, Itrit, Col. — Boas in Ztschr. f. Ethnol., 
232, 1H88. 

Oyisgahast (dyiiuj 'ahtVitt, 'gnuw peo- 
ple'). A Ni.*4ka division of the Gyij*i>a- 
waduweda elan, livin)< in the town of 
Kitwinshilk, on Nass r., and a Kitksan 
division living in the town ul Kit/.i-gukla, 
onSkeenar.. Hrit.Col. — Hoasin lOtliRep. 
N. W. TrilKHCiin., 49-50, 

Oyiskabenak ( (i}iisk'itl>' FntYij] . A Niska 
division of the Lakskiyek elan, livin;.' in 
the town of Lakkulzap, on Niu« r., Brit. 
Col.— Boas in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 49, 1895. 

Oyitpawadaweda ( Gyittpawadmv s'da, 
'bear'). One of the four Tmoishiau 
clans.— Hoa.M ih loth Bep. N. W. Tribes 
Can.. 49. 50, 1.S95. 

OyiipotuwE'da.— Hoas in hih Kfj>., Ibid.. 9. l^My. 

Oyitgyigyenik { fii/fi<jiii-;if''/iirt]. A 
Niska divif'inn of tlie J-:ikyi'lM> clan, now 
in the town of Andeguale, on Nasn r. , 
Brit. Col.— lio}i.>< in 10th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 49, 1895. 

Oyilkadok {('nituk-'mhyk'). A Nif<ka 
divi^sion i»f the Kanhada clan, now living 
in the town of Lakkalmp, at the mouth 
of Na.<8 r.. Brit. Col.— B'»as in lOth Rep. 
N. W. Tribea Can., 49, 1S95. 

ajfitiitiaktt( ^'.v''^'«"'a;'/; ' l>e«>l>le of the 
lake shore ' ). A subdivision of the Kitzi> 
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la^j living in a village on the s. side of 
Ski'ena r., Brit. Col. — ^BoM in Ztedir. 
t Ethnol., 232, 1S88. 

OyitMwk {GirUs'n'eK). A Niska di- 
vieion of the Lakskiyek clan living' in the 
town of Kitwinshilk, on Nass r., Brit 
Col.— Bo«0 in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., •!'>, is"', 

Oyitwalnakyel ( (juUiitUnaky'yi), A 
Nieka division of the Lakyebo clan living 
in the town «if Kitlakdaniix, on Nass r., 
Brit Col.— Boas in ItHh liep. N. W. 
Tribes Can., 49. 1895. 

Gypsum. .\ mineral (hydrous sulphide 
ofe^icium; emhraeing three principal 
varieties — gypsum, satin-npar, an«l eele- 
nite — and oecuring in lH>th ery.xtallized 
an«l nniitisivu forms in conneetion with 
Btratiiit'd rocks. The light<N.)lored eom- 
pat I loi inf are known as ahiha^iter, a 
aanie iftiaiietimes erroneously applied to 
certain forms of travertine and htafagnute. 
Having no considerable d^ree of hard- 
ness, gypsum was not used for implements 
by the aliorigine?*, but the nleas^ing colors 
and tnmsiucent effects maae tlie massive 
forms valuable for ornaments and carv- 
itipj txt'iierally. Selenite, which has the 
foliate structure, is readily separated into 
thin sheets and nntll recent years was used 
for window li<:htH instead oi glahw by .some 
of the Pueblo trilH-ti. The same people 
crush the gyp!>uni and use it as white- 
wa.'-h on the wallniof their hous<'«, g<m- 
erallv u«iug a pie<>e of sheep skin as a 
bru^'H. The Plains In<lians, according to 
M«K)ney, rr^ast the blix ks of gypsum and 
u.se the requiting powder to clean and 
whiten d resided skins and to whiten the 
g:ummed ti|)e of feathers in decorative 
work. (w. H. 11.) 

Gynsiwa. Formerly one of the west- 
ern group of Jemez pueblos, i m.'a. of 
Jemez hot springs, on a slope descending 
to the river from tin- k.. in Saniloval en , 
New Mexico. Judging irom the extent 
of the niins of the vilisige, it at one time 
contained ].r.>lial.!y S0<) iidial titants. It. 
was the seat ot the iSpanish mission of 
Ban Diego de Jemez, and had a chapel, 
erected [•roKalily pn'vinns- to lt>17, at 
which date it was tlie principal Jemez 
village. The puelilo wius abandoned in 
1622 on aecount <*f the persi-tent atrgres- 
."ivenes.s of the Navalui, wlu> had sue- 
eeede<l in s( at tering the Jemez trilte; but 
in lii-T Fray Martin de .\rvide gathenil 
th*- .-cattercd uieiahcr.sund resettle<l them 
in(4yus^iwaand Amutihungkwa( rato<pm?) 
l>ueblos. The latter wa*! dej^erted prior to 
16S0, but ( iyusiwa wan (KTUpie<l when the 

()ueblos revolted in that year. It wa<, 
lowever, finally abandoned shortly after* 
ward. The walls of the mined church, 
in r^ome J»laces8 feet thick, are still stand- 
ing. beeiiandelitT, cittnl Ijelow; Irioluies 
in Am. Anthrop., vii, no. 2, 1905. 

(r. w. II. ) 
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Cuuntiora. — On>rco y Berra In AnulL>« MiniB. Fom. 
Mtx., 1%, l.Ns_» (fviik'iitly the Niuifi. Oia->e- 
ua.— HaiKlelk-r in An-h. lust. I'ufK.T?', iv,201, l^yj. 
Guimzique. — Ibiil., 'MS (uiixpriiit of Zarutf-Sal- 
int nin'H Qiiiunzii|Ui-). Ouia-ae-ua.— B<tn<l«-lier in 
Omijiti- rviulu IntiTiiut. Cong. Am., vii. 4.V2, 1,>90. 
fticinzifu*. — /-tiratv-SiUnieron [<tt. Itil".** »iuoto<l by 
K»in< n«ft, Niil. Kaci-s, i, COi), Quidnzi^a.— 
VitrKiut qtiotiil by (>tozct> y Bfrmin Analrs Minis. 
Foni. Mix.. 1%. INVJ. Quintta.— Uuncroft. Ariz, 
ami N. Mi.-.\.. i;!6. Invj (rnimiuotliiK Oftati-i. Qui- 
umxi-qua.— Z«niii'-S«ilmrn>n \rtt. lO'jyi Kil.. in 
Liinil of Sunshine, 1K{, Fi i).. I'JOO. Quiaauique.— 
Ztimti- Salinemu qu«>tt><l by Uuntlclicr in An li. 
In>t. III. I'.'T, l^'.^^t. Quiunzique.— Ibid.. IV, 

•JOfi, lHy.>. ftuiiuU.— <»flHte (I ■>»«<) in I)of. IinHl., 
XVI, Krj. ISTl i|iriilMiblv the Nim«'). San Diefo. — 
H4inililliT in Arih. liiht. Fat>fn«, i. -JS, 27, Issl. 
Saa Dieyo de Jamea.— Ind. Aff. Kep. 1N'>7, 2l;{, InW. 
San Hittgo do Jemea. — .Mem-astrr qnottnl by 

Mt liiR'. TuoTlmiLsand Mile^. 21.'. IN".?. Ban Diego 
d« Jemei.— AlenoHstor (iNUif qnoKMl i>y I'rinco, 
Now Mi x.. 37. Ban Dieao de lot Emex.— 

MS. of ltU3 ({Uoted by BandiTiir in .Vrrli. Inst. 
Pni>en<. IV. 21W, isvr>. Ban Diego de loa Hemca.— 
VetHncurt. Menoiog. Fran.. 275. I.sTl. Ban Die^ o 
de loa Temea. — Orozco y B»Tni In AnalcN Minis. 
Fom. Mex.. 2-V». Ijsna. B. Diego.— D'Anville, map 
Am. Sfpt.. 17-16. 

Oyaangsh. The Oak t laii of the former 
r)Ut'l)lo of PecoH, X, Mex. 
Oy«u'»ah.— HcKlRf in Am. Anthrop.. ix, 351, 1896 

in-iially witli the sinflix (tii/i, • jH-ople'). 

Haaialikyauae (Jluiti'dlik-atuii; 'the 
shamans'). A gens of the Hahuaniis, 
a Kwakiutl trilx*. — Boas in Rrp. Nut. 
Mu.-., lK}»o. 

Haailakyemae ('the nhamans ' ) . A gens 
of the Kwakiutl i»r«»|HT, f«)un(l among the 
Komovue and Matiliie HulnlivisionH. 

Haai'lal(-f:inae.— Boas In K«'p. Nut. M»s.. SW, 1HVI5. 
Haailakyemae— Boa<i. fith Kt p. N. \V. Trilws Can.. 
•Vt. Is'.Mj. Hatalikya'uae.— BtJUfl in I'«>t<'rmaniiN 
Mitt.. i»t. T). 1.31, 1&S7. laqae.— Boas in 6th Itep. N. 
\V. Ti^bea Can.. ^4. 1H<H). La'xae.— Boas In Kcp. 
Nat. Mas.. XW, 189.'» (hlg. 'Koin« through' i. 

Haanatlenok (' the archers'). A gens of 
the Konioyue, a sulMHvifion of the Kwa- 
kiutl. 

Hit'anai enox.— BOA.S in Nat. Mus. Kt'p.. 'XiO, 18'i'i. 
Ha'anatlenoq. — Boiis. tith Hep. N. W. Tribes Can.. 

l^yo. Ha'na//ind.— Boa« in Pctcrmanns Mitt., 
pt. .1, 131. 1»7. 

HaankaUllah ( Ilnnkhn itiula, 'wil(lgoosi> 
there cries' ). A former Choctaw town 
8itnate«l on a long fiat-loj)iH'(l riilge Ije- 
tween Petickfa cr. and Blackwater cr., 
Kemper CO., Mi.«8. It received its name 
from a jiond of water ahoiit 7 acre.'* in ex- 
tent which was much fn't|iiente<l l>y w ihl 
fowl. — Romans, Flf>rida, 310, ITT'i; IJal- 
bertin MiBS. Hist. Soc. I'uhl., vi,420, H>02. 

Haaskoaan. See (jnnvjxiln. 

Haatza ((2»i*'res: 'earth'). A prehis- 
toric pueblo of the Cochiti near t lie foot 
of the i^ierra San Miguel, al>ove C'ochiti 
pueblo, N. Mex. It is claimed to have 
iHvii occiijiied after the abandonment 4tf 
the I'otrerode las N'acas. — Handelier in 
.\rch. In,>it. rajKi'rs', iv, l.>7, 1S5<2. 

Haatae.— Ilewott in Am. Anttirt>i>., VI. 638. IWM. 
Ha-a-tze. — Bandelitr in .Areli. Inst, rapers. iv, 
157. iv/J. Rat-je Kama Tae-ahu-ma.— Uiid., pi. 1, 
rtg. 1:5. R*-tya. — Luiiimis in St rii>iier's Mag.. IW, 
lN9:i. Ra-tye Ka-ma Tze-ahuma — Bandelier. i>p. 
cit., K>yi =*th<- old house's at the rabbit.' in allii- 
.sion to the nibbit-like ontllne of the lleighboriliK 
crest I. Ban Kiguel.— Lunimis, oji. eit. 



Habachaca. \ clan of the Chulufichi 
phratry of the ancient Timuciia of Flor- 
ida. — Pareja(ct/. ltil4)quotetlby (iatj^^het 
in \u\. I'hilos. Soc. Prcx'., .\vii,'492, 187S. 

Habamoak. See Jlohumuk, Jfofumoko. 

Habitations. The habitations of the In- 
dians of northertt America may l»e classed 
as community houtiea (iwing the term 




ANCIENT CLl = r-DWCLLINO, MESA VEROE, COLORADO 



"community" in the s<'n.«e of comprising 
more than one family ) and single, or fam- 
ilv, dwellings. "The house an-hitecture 
of the northern triU'S is of little impor- 
tance, in itself con.'-iden'd; but as an out- 
come of their sm'ial condition and for 
coinjiarison with that of the southern vil- 
lage Indians, in highly im]M»rtant" (Mor- 




OVVtLUNG'-, C'LftJLii OF mA'.O, ARI20NA 



gan). The typical community houses, 
as those of tlie InMjuuis tribes, were •'>() to 
\00 ft long by 1«> to IS ft wi(U'. with frame 
(»f [Mtles and with si<les and triangular 
roof covere*! with bark, usually oi the 
elm: the iiiteri<ir was «livided into com- 
partments and a smoke hole was left in 
the root. A Mahican house, similar in 
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form, 14 by 60 ft. haH thf sides and r«Mjf 
made of rashes and chestnut hark, with 
an opening aloi)^ the top of llif n >< >( from 
end to end. The Mmidan cirt ular com- 
munity house waa ufiually al)out 40 ft in 
diauieter; it was supported by two series 
of posts and cross-beams, and the wide 
roof and flojung siilcs wen* covt'n'd 
with willow or brush uiattiug and earth. 
The fireplace was in the center. Moigan 

thinks that tlu< oblon^', r< Hiiul-roof houseS 
of the Viisiniaand ^'orth Carolina tribec^ 
seen and deeeribed by Oipt. John Smith 

and dmwn l)y John Wliite, were of the 
couiniunity order. That ftmiv of them 
housed a number of faniilicH is distinctly 
stated. M(>rj;an iiu'Uidfs also in the rotn- 
iiiunitv cluHS tlie circular, dome-sha|>ed 
earth lodgeaof Sacramento vallevand the 
L-forin, teiit-shaiKHl, thatche<I li>djr<'>« of 
the. hiu'ht r area.^ of Cahfornia; but the 
leading examples of community houfH»a 
are the lai){e, sometimes massive, many- 
celled clusters of stone or adobe in New 
Mexico and Arizona kiiuwn as purhlug 
(q. V,). 71^^ <^weHing8 vary in form, 
some of those built in prehistoric timea 
l)eiri<rseinicirrular, others oblon^r. around 
or iuclusiug a court or uhua. These build- 
ings were eonstrncted usually in terrace 
form, the Iduer Jiaviii^' a one-st'>ry tier 
of ai>artment.'<, tlie next two 8toriej<, and 
soon to the uppermost tier, which some- 
times eon»titute<l a wventh story. The 
masonry consij^ted u.sually of small, Hat 
atones laid in adobe mortar and chinked 
with H|talls; hut sfmu'times large l>alls 
of adobe were u.'^e*! u.s building stone.**, or 
a doul)le row of wattling was ereeteii and 
filled in with gnmt, solidly tamped. By 
the latter method, known as put oon- 
Htnietioii. walls 5 to 7 ft thick were sotne- 
times built (see Adobe. Cam (Jrande). 
The outer walls of the lowest story were 
pierred only l>y small <i]ieiiings, acci -;'^ to 
the interior l>eing gainetl by means of 
ladders, which could be drawn up, if nec- 
essary, and of a hat eh way in the r<« >i. It is 
poK'^ihle that some of the elalK)rate struc- 
tures of Mexico were developed from 
such hive-like hnildings a.<< tho.se of the 
typiciil ])uehlos, the cells increasing in sixe 
toward the 8., ils .suggested by Bandelier. 
Chimneys appear to hi've Ik^oix unknown 
in North America until after contact of 
the natives with Kiiri>pt^tis, the hatch- 
way in the roof serving the double pur- 
j)ose of entrance and flue. 

Other forms, some cf>mmnnity an<l oth- 
ers not, are the following: Among the 
Eskimo, the tarmak^ or wmter resiwnce, 
for which a [tit of the rei j 11 i red diameter i- 
dug 5 or 0 ft deep, with a frame of w<><Hi 
or whalebone constructed within 2 or "A 
ft above the snrfa<'e <if the L'rniind and 
covered with a dome-shaj«cd ri»of ol ]Hiles 
or whale ribs, turfed and earthed over. 



.TI0V8 lu.A,m, 

Entrance isgsiine*! by an underground pa-s- 
sageway. The temporary hmitmg lodgeof 
the l.jil)rador ICskimo wa«J sometimes < ou- 
st ructed entirely of the rilw and vertebr.c 
of the whale. Another form of Eskimo 
dwelling is the hemispherical snow in »use, 
onV7/H,builtofblocksof snow laid in spiral 
courses. The Kaniagmiut I mi Id large 
permanent houses, called barabara bv the 
RmwianB, whidiaooommodateSorilami* 




■MOMO HOIMI, EMT CAK, MIINM. (mUMn) 



lies; thet*e an* constmctetl by digging a 
sriuare pit 2 ft deep, the sides of which 
are lined with planks that are carried to 
the re<^uired height alMtve the surface and 
roofed with boards, poles, or whale ribs,- 
thickly covered with grass; in the roof is a 
smoke hole, and on the eastern side a di >< if. 
The Tlingit, llaida, and some other trihes 
build sulistantial rectangular houses with 
siflesantl ends formed of planks and with 
the fronts elaborately carved and painted 




e 



•mwNOUMoroo«TiiM.CMMa a. niONT«iEiir;Ak«i<OHMD 

PUW] « MCTION. (mm) 

These honiies are sometimes 40 bv 100 ft in 

the N'ootkaaiulSalish r* um..ii, andareoccu- 
pied by a number of families. Formerly 
some of the Haida houses are said to 
lia\f been bnilt on platforms snpp<irte<l 
hy (Hist^; some of these seen bysucliearlv 
navigators as Vancouver were 25 or 30 ft 
al>oveuroiit»d. access 111 'in 1: had by notched 
logs serving a/< laddcn*. .\mung the N. W. 
inland triMs, as the Nea Fero6i, tbe dwdl> 
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inir wafl a frame of poles coveml with 
rui^h matting or with buffalo or elk skins. 
The 1ji>iih*>8 of the California triliei*, noma 
of which are above note<l, were rectan- 
tiul&r or cireular; of the latter, some were 
conical, others dome-Hhaped. There waa 




HAIOA HOU*E WITH TOTEM POLE. (niBLACk) 

al.'io furinerl y in u.se in various partHuf Cali- 
fornia, anil to Home extent on the interior 
plateaus, a neniiHUhterranean earth-cov- 
ered hxlge known anion>jtheMaifluasA-u?n. 

The nioi*t primitive alnxlea were those 
of the I'aiute and the Cocopa, consist- 
ing simply of hrush shelters for summer. 




HOUSE OF MORThCRN CAU^ORMtA INOUNS; KLAMATH RIVER. 

(power*) 

and for winter of a framework of poles 
bent together at the top and cfivered 
with bru.**!!, \mrk, and earth. Somewhat 
similar structurex are »'re<'ted by the 
Pueblos as farm shelters, and moreelal> 
orate house«4 of the same general type 
are built by the AjMiche of Arizona. As 




APACHE HOUSE Of BRUSH AND CANVAB 

indicated by arche<jlogical researches, the 
cin-ular wigwam, with sides of bark or 
mata, built over a shallow excavation in 
the soil, and with earth thrown against 
the base, ap|iears to have lieen the u.sual 
form of dwelling in the( Hiio valleyand the 
immediate valley ot the Muifiistji])pi in pre- 



historicand early historic times. Another 
kind of dwelling, in use in Arkansas I )efore 
the discovery, was a rectangular structure 
with two roiuns in front and one in the 
rear ;the walls were ofupright posts thickly 
plastered with clay on a sort of wattle. 




ih'i"'. < ' 



HOUSE CONSTRUCTION, MOUND BUILDERS. PLASTERED 
WATTLE WORK. ( THOMAS ) 

With the exception of the Pueblo struc- 
tures, buildings of stone or adoix' were 
unknown until recent times. 

Thedwellingsof sr)meof the tribes of the 
plains, as the Sioux, Arapaho, 0)manche, 
and Kiowa, were generally ptjrtable skin 
tents or tipis, but those of the Omaha, 




VILLAGE or TIPIS; PLAINS INDIANS 

Osage, and some others were more sub- 
stiintial (see Earth lixUjf, Crnxis hnlge). 
The«lwellings of the Omaha, acconling to 
Miss Fletcher, "are built by st^tting care- 
fully 8electe<l and prepared |K>st8 together 
in a circle, and binding tbeni firmly with 
willows, then backing them with dried 




NAVAHO NOOAN (earth LOOOE ) 

grass, and covering the entire structure 
with closely jiacked sods. The roof is 
ma<]e in tlie same tnanner, having an 
additional .>'U|>port of an inner circli* of 
|M>sts, with crotchelfito bold the cross logs 
which act a.** In-ams to the donie-shaj»ed 
roof. A circular opening in the center 
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wrveH as a rhiinney and al»<) to ^ive light 
to the interior of th»' dwelling; a Hort of 





VMSNEOAOO BARK MOU&£i MINSE&OTA. 



PALMETTO house; louisiaka inmans 

sail is riggcnl and fn^tenecl outjside of thif 
<»]>eiung to guide the nnioke and ftrevent 
it from annoying 
the oi-cnpan'ts of 
the hnlge. The 
entranor j)aR«age- 
way, which nsu- 
ally faces east- 
ward, is from G 
to 10 ft long and 
is hnilt in the 
Hume manner as 
the l(Mlgc." An 
important tvj>e 
i.s the Wichita 
irnuw hnt, circu- 
lar, donie-Hha|XHl 
with conical top. 
The frame is 
huilt Homewhat 
in panels formed hv rilw? and cri>s<bars; 
these are covered with grass tii**! on shin- 
gle fashion. Thrsegrass lodgt-s vary in di- 
ameter from 40 to 50 ft. Tlieearly Florida 
houses, accrording to IjC Moync's ilhistni- 
tions puhlishc<l hv DeBry, were either cir- 
cular with donu'-like r<K)f, or oblong with 
rounder 1 r<»of Hkethoseof Secotanin North 
Carolina, as shown in John White's fig- 
ures. The frame was of jwdes; the sides 
and roof were covere<l with hark, or the 
latter was sometimes thatched. The('liii>- 
jH'wa usually const rtictti la conical or hem- 
ispherical framework of poles, covennl 
with bark. Formerly caves and r(«k 
shelters were use<l in some wctions as 
ab<Mles, and in the I'ueblo region houses 
wvnt formerly construrt('<| in natunil 
riH-e-sses or shelters in the cliffs, whence 
the designation clill'-thnlHwju. Similar 
habitations are still in use tosonie extent 
by the TarahumareofChihuahua, Mexico. 
( "avate houses w it h several r< M mis wcreal.«( » 
hewn in thesitlesof softvoU anic cliffs; so 
numerous are these in Venle valley, -\ri- 
zona, and the.Iemez ]>lateau. New Mex- 
ico, that for miles the cliff face is honey- 
coml)e<i with them. As a rule the w«>men 
were the builders *if the houses where 
womlwiisthe structural material, but the 
men assi.-ted with the heavier work. In 
the Southern stat«'s it wa«< a common 
custom toerect mounds as foundations for 



council houses, for the chief's dwelling, 
or for structurt^ designeii for other otticial 
uses. 

The ertH'tion of hoiLsee, espe«*ially those 
of a nermanent character, was usually 
atten«ie<i with great ceremony, i>articu- 
larly when the time for dedication came. 
The construction of the Navaho hof/An, 
for example, was done in acconUiiuH* with 
fixed rules, as was the cutting an<l sewing 
of the tipi among the Plains trilies, while 
the new hou.'H'S en-cti^l during the year 
were usually de<licate<l with ceremony 
and feasting. " Although the better types 
of houses were svmnietri»-:»l and well pro- 
jKjrtioue*!, their IjuiMers hail not leannMj 

the u.se of the 
sf|iiare or the 
phiinl>-line: the 
unit of m(>asure 
was also appar- 
ently unknown, 
and even in the 
best types of 
ancient Pueblo 
masonry the 
joints of the 
stonework were 
not "broken.'' 
The Indian 
nann'S for wnne 
of their struc- 

Wigwam, wicki- 
up, hogan, and ighi, have couieintou.xe to 
a greater or less extent by Knglish-SfK'ak- 
ing |»eople. See Aiio(>€, ArrhettltHju, J;Wi<- 
lectiirt', ClijT-dtirlliiigs, Karth lodi/e, Fniii- 
fimtinu iiud De/nvte, ffriiKit lotige, Jlof/tin, 
A'l'va, Mnun'h, Vuthlox, Tifn. 
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.Li-<A coA«T. (naumit) 
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Conmlt Boas in Proc. Nat. Mna., xi, 

18.HU; llnllicka in Am. Anthroj*.. v, 3H'r 
1903; VI, 51, IIKM; vii, 4«0, 1»05; vm, 39, 
1906; De Bry, Brevis Narratio, 1501; Hai^ 

iot, Virginia, repr. 1S74. Dixoii iti Bull. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvii, i>t. 1!h».=>; 
Gatlin, Manners and CnstoniR X. A. 
Indf!.. 1841; GcMlilanl. Life an<l Culturu 
of the Hu|>a, liH).'{; liandelirr in variuu-s 
Plapere c»f tlie Anha-ol. Inst, .\merira; 
Mbrjran, Ilousfs and Honse-life of the 
American AlK>rigines, ('out. N. A. Eth- 
nol., IV, 1881; WillouKliby in Am. An- 
thn»p.. VIII, Xo. 1, liH)t>; Holm, D««cr. 
Nfw SwuU'n, 18:i4: Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, i-vi, IH.'il-oT; Dellenbaujjh. North 
Americana of Yenterday, VMH ; Matthews, 
Navaho T.eir.'nds, 1S97; also, the variotw 
%ieports(.f tho H. A. Iv : Mnrdorh, 
NelHon, and Turner fur the Eskimo; Dor- 
aey for the Omaha; C. and V. MIndeleff 
for the Navaho and Piu'M<is: Fcw ki- f<»r 
thePuei)luB; Hoffman for the Menominee 
and Chippewa, etc. ( v. r.) 

Hacanac. Meiitioiieil hy the < Jentloman 
of Elvas in ljv>7 ( Hakluyt Soo. I'ui)! . ix, 
132, 1851 )a«< a province of which Mo-( o^o 
WS8 infi)rnifd in 1-^42; H|(parently on the 
K. E. Tt'.xaii ImnU-r. Unidentilie<l. 

Haehaath. An extinct Nootka tribe 
which formerly lived on or N. of Barclay 

l*d.. Vanroiiver iii. 

A-y-ch»rt«,— 1< witt Niirr.. lJ0.1)i49. Ajftch-arte.— 
lliid . ;i7 Hacft ath — Boas, f.th Ki-p. -N. W. Trllx-s 
Call . S.'. I'^'.'i. Hatoi'ath.— Il.iil.. SI. 

HaoheDiriina ( ' young do|C8 ' ) . A former 
Arikara mnd nnder chief Cninanitu, The 

Bnither. 

Ha ie'-pi-ri>i-Ba'.— Harden, Ethm^. and Phllol. 
Mo. VhI.. s.'iT. im2. zMuc Daga.— Culbertaon In 

8mith.<<4>ii. Kip. IMiO. 143, WSl. 

Hachimnk. A former Aleut village on 
Agattu id., Alaska, one of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutians, now uninhabited. 

Haeboa (prob. 8pan.: a fajjnt <»r l>^fn^^le 
of straworgrasacovered witli resin) . Men- 
tioned as a wild tribe of New Mexico in 
the isth eentnrv.— ViUa-8eftor,Theatro 
Am., i>t. 2, 412, 1748. 

Eaakensaek {Ae1tHnkn»'haehf, 'the 
atream that unites with .'uiother in lnw 
level ground.' — Heckewfldurj . A former 
division of the Unami Delawares, occnpy- 
injr the territory deHinnato<l V)y the In- 
dians Ackkinkashaeky, embraeing the 
vallevH of Haekennat k and Pa>«aic nt. in 
N. New .T(T<4'y. Their principal villajre 
wai) LiamiK-nai»a. UHiiaily kii-iwn ay Com- 
munipaw. They took a priiiuinent part 
in thePvent>^of l(>4.'i-44, but snbseijiiently 
apiH-ar as nu'tliators through their chief 
Ontany (Oratamv, Oratam. et<'. ).\vhoen- 

{'oyed, to a ripe old age, the conlidence of 
ji."* j>eople and the pnrrounding chieftain- 
cies, as well as that of the whitet*. The 
lands of the tribe embraced Jersey City, 
Hohoken, a part of Btaten island, Wee- 
hawken, Newark, FUBatc, etc Their 



nnmher was estimated at 1,000 in 1643, of 

whii li rjfMl were warriors, jirobaMy an ex- 
aggeration ( Kutteiiber ). (.1. M. C. T. ) 
AchkinckeMcky.— I)<K-. of lt<".3 in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Ili-t . XIII, 276, 1H.H1. Achkiakehftckv.— Tn-nty of 
ir.l.'i, ih:<l.. IH. Achkinkea hacky. — I>i>r. of 

. II. Ackincke»aky.— Dot-, of liKVi, ihid., •.'SO. 
Hacansackc — IVir. nf liif'.J. ihiil.. XIV. .M'.', 1 '^'v!. 
Haccin»ack. — 1)(H-. ,n. \>'A:i. i\M.. I. lyh, IsVi. 
Hachinghuwk.— Dl-ihI of KkST. iUiil. .\iv, ;v.U, 1>«.«<<. 
Hachkinkeahaky.— I><H . of I1.V1. ihid., xiil. .V) 
Hacken»«ck. — I n iity of lt.73. ibid., 4'*,. Hack- 
inckeaaky.— Si\iyvt'^)tnt ili^;:'.!, ihiil., :u.\. Hack- 
ingbeaaky. — Doc. of ItV.J. iliid.. 'JlH Hack- 
ingbaack.— Dc<*4l of ItViT, iliid., xiv, KS}. 
Hackinghaackin.— Doc. of \MK ibid . 182. Hack- 
ingbaakti.— Doc. of IiWk^. il.id , xiii. 3<r) ls«l, 
Hackingkeaacky.— l>oc. <»f li'itiS. ibid.. 294 Hack 
ingkeacaky.— Dm-, of ItXH, ihU\.. 2Hy. Hack- 
ingaack,— Kt-TMirt of 1»V| |. iliid., i. UiO, l.Virt. Hack- 
iakaaacky.— trc-atv of UK*), ibid., Xlil. 14\ l.v<l. 
Haekiakeaackincha.— D<jo. of 16C0, ibid., 183. 
Hacktiik woky. —Poo, of 1663, ibid.. 3»4. Baok- 
iakMaky.— Ibid. SaaUaaaak.— Ooc. cn. 164S, 
ibid.. I. m, 1866. SaAIaaafh.— Doc of 1678, Ibid., 
It. G06. 180S. BadmiaMMk.— Doc. of ]«80. lUd., 
1.411. IKSA. Saeqidiuaak.— Ibid. 

Haddo. Sei- If,n!,I,J,. 

Hadley Indiana. .\ i^nmil Inidy or Itand, 
poBsibiy Nipnuic, which, at the time of 
King Philij)'s war in 1<>75, occupied a 
^^inall fort al)ont a mile alx>ve llatlield, 
on the w. aide of Connecticut r., in 
HamjK'hiro co., Ma.«s. They abandoned 
their village to join Philip's forces and 
thereafter ceased to be known onder the 
name above given. Ci. m.> 

Hadaapoke's Band ( from the name of ita 
chief, "Horse-KtopfH'r" ). A PaviotSO 
band formerly at (ioM canyon, Carson 
r., w. Nev., said to nunilx>r 110 in 1859. 
Had-aa-poke*a iMad.— Dodgo in Ind. Afl. Rap. 1800, 
373, ISCO. 

Hadtnitaihi ('touches no green com 
husks ' ) . A former subgenaof the Uanga 
genB <»f the Omatia. 

Ea-iu-if^L— Doner tn 15th Rep. B. A. 827, 

1897. 

Haana. A former Haida town on the 
K. end of Maude id.. Skidegate inlet, 
Queen Charlotte ills.. Hrit. Col. It is.said 
to have been occuiicl in very earlv times 
by the Djahui-skwahladaL^ai, and in r^ 
cent years it was re<K ( iipie<i by the west 
coast Hui<la, who<lesire<l to U- nearer the 
traders, but after a vomparativel;^ whort 
occupan<-y the rieoplemoved to Skidegate 
aljout IHHO. There are said to have In'en 
13 houses, which would indicate a popu- 
lation of about 150. (I. B. a. ) 

Xkiaa Biadi.— HarriMm In Proc. and Tnna. Ror. 
8oe. Can.. Dec. ii, 125, 1896 (Khina Haena). 
Hew Gold Harbour inUaga.— Dawaon, Qne«nChar> 
lottc Id<4., ir>XB, 1880. ^'iaa.— Swaoton, Cont. 

Ilaida. 279, lyOft. 

Haeier. A former tril>e near the lower 
Kio(irande, living w ith the (lueitjuesales, 

ManosPrietas, Hocores, Pinanaca, Kscaha, 
raca.stes, (.'«»cobipta, Cocomaqne, C«Hlanie, 
C'ontotores, Colorados, lial)iamares, and 

Taimainares. I'robaVdy Coahniltecan. 
8ia«xer.— Fernando del B<)«*quf (167f>t in Nut. 
U«fig. .Moff.. XIV. 340, 1803. ZaMW.— Ibid., 344. 

Hagi {Xa^gt, said to mean 'striptKi'). 
A Haida town on or near the laigest of the 
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Bolkus ids., Qnoon Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col. It derived its name from a rt'of 
which, in local mytholo^ry, v,i\s tin- timt 
land f() appoar ahovo tlu' waters of the 
flood, bearing the ancestress of all the 
Ssyen people upon It. The town waa oc- 
cnpied by a N'instiiit.^ (livi-i.ni ..ft lie same 
name.— Swanton, Cont. Ilaida, 277, 1905. 

Hagi-lanM {XAffi4a*nn», 'pe«>ple of 
8trijH-«l (?) town'). A Hiilxlivision of the 
Haida, Ix'lonjiing to the Kaveii clan and 
occupying the town of Hagi, on Hajn id., 
Queen Charlotte uh., Brit. Col. From 
the circurn.xtance at t<'n< ii n>r thei r Huppueed 
orijfin (see Ifti>;i) the family claimed to 
be the oldest on the ii^lanrls, but it ia now 
represented by only two or three indi- 
viclualH. There were two fiulxliviaiooa, 
the Uuldanggata and tlie Keda-lanas.— 
Swanton, Cont Hidda, L'^iS, nm. 

Harlli. A Ynman triln' or division 
which in 1604-06 occupied 6 rancheriaa 
on the lower Rio Colorado, between the 
Cohuanas (Yuma) and tli(> Hallif^ 
mayaa, of which latter (identitiable with 
the Quigyoma) they apparently formed 
a part. 

SmUL— BMBdeUer In Arch. Inst. l'af.. rs. m. no. 

P®:. ■N*T*«««-Wnieron(ca.l6V9).Ri.l..in 
Und of Sunshine 106. Jan. 1900. Ti*»Ui.-HR>i- 

Ragonehenda. A fornu-r InxjiidiH town, 
probably Ixdonging to the jx-ople of 
Tequenondabi, ami situatetl in ir,:{r> not 
far from the junetion of Jacques Cartier 
r. with tlx- St T^awrence. The chief of 
this town gave a small girl to Cartier on 
his second voyaire, an«i placed Cartier on 
his miard apiin.^t the ma< hination« of the 
chiel.s of the i>e(iple8 dwelling around 
Stadacona and el.sewhere on the St Law- 
lence. For this reason Carfii r, in his 
thirri voyajrc in IMO, gave this chief 2 
email bi>y,s to It arn the language, and also 
a "cloake of I'ari.>» n-d, wliich cloake wan 
set with yealow and wiiite buttons of 
Tinne, and pmall l)elles." See Cartier 
Bref K«'rit, r>7, 1863. (j. s. b. h.) 

Hagwilget (T.«<ims)iian: ' well dreHf*fd' ). 
The (hii'f villa^re of the Hwotsotenne, 
on Bulkley r., Sni. s. e. of Haaelton, Brit 
Col.; pop. 500 in 1870, ir>l in 1904. 
A^lfM.— Hpretekf, Canii<ia . r, ca,-., ira, ist^ 
**y*Jf*'J:'~"*''"on In Rfi> <,(<)!. surv. 
JP-W. 20B, IKSl. H*«Iffet.-StoU In In.|. Aff 

i^' ^ R J«>^oo,■•^^;-*•«•-Hen«^lttw. M.*^. 

Aff., 212. 11102 (Kitk.iiin form). 

Hahamatses ( S.1<1 mat.«'). A Rilwlivi- 
8ion or HM.t of the Lekwiltok, a Kwakiutl 
trilR'. Tliey receive*! their name because 
they were slaves of lh.> Wiwekae nept. 
Recently they have taken the name of 
u aht^iun, ' th," great ones.' Pop. 63 fn 
HX)I. 4:{iu ISHH. ^ 
phiohaniatMs.— Boiui In Petormanni) Mitt., pt. 6 
131. 1K.S, H'ah'amataed.— Btni.* in Bull, Am.deoft. 

119,1880. Xakaaatiia.— Brit. Col. nuii^ 1872. Qft'- 



?*T*'^--T.?°*'- R«^P ^V. TriUn Cm.. 55. 
l.^JO. wa'-bt-ittin.— Dnwrion in Traus. K«y Soc. 
tun . v.fRH". ii,6f). 1«K7. Wag-Ut-««h-mo«k.— Soroat 

Nat. Ml);-., :W. l«y,5. " *^ 

Hahamogna. A former Gabrielefio 

rancheria in Loh Angeles co.. Cal.. at a 
loeality later called Kancho Verdugos.— 
Ried (1852) quott^l ).v Taylor in CtA. 
Farmer, June S. IstK). 

Hahaa. A ft)rmer Chuinashaa village 
at the principal port of Santa Crus id., 
Cal., probably at Prisoners' har»K)r.— 
Henshaw, Buenaventura MS. vocab.. 
B. A. E., 188i. ' 

Hahatonwanna ('small village at the 
falls'). A former Sioux village or divi- 
sion at the Falls of St Anthonv, Minn.; 
mentioned! doubtfullv by DorseV { IStso). 
Given by I^ewis anrl Clark in 1804 a* a 
suVxiivision of the Yankton of the north, 
of which Mahpeoadotak was ( liief. The 
name may refer to an in(X)riM>rated Chi]>- 
pewa band. 

Hahatouadeb*.— JofTeryB. Am. Atlns. ii„q. .'i. 1776. 
H*h-har-tone».— OriK. .Unir. Ix « i.s nnd ClHrk, vi, 
99, 19l»r>. Har-har-tonea.— Iv<-u is ami ( lurk 
rov., -M. 180t>. Horheton.— Df I'l-*).- 1 iTdl . map in 
Neill, Hl«i. Minn.. If.i. i,h.>s. Horhetton.— Jefferya, 
Am. Atlii.M, tnn]i h. iTTi,. Morhelaa.— La TWt, 
Am. Bt-fit., map. I77y (ini-Hpriut). 

Hahekolatl (JhVfuiiolni., descendants of 
Hakolatl'). A eulKli vision of the Ijilau. 
itlela, a gens of the TUitlasikoala (q. v.), 
a Kwakiutl trilie. — Boos in Bep. Nat 
Mug., 332, 1895. 

Wa hnimis . A Kwakiutl tril>e living on 
Wakeman sd., Brit Col. ; pop. 63 in 1901, 
the lawt time they were officially report<'d 
They aredivided into three getites: (iyek- 

<JyigyiIkani, and Ibiaialikvauae. 

Boas in Rep. Nat. Mu»., H'M, 1895. 

Ah-knaw-fth-mUh.— Can. Ind. Afl., 189 1884 Ah- 
fcaow-ah-miah.— Ibid.. 811, 1S92. Ali-wlia-miah.— 
Ibi<l..:<«Vi. I.sy7. A-kwi'-amiili.— Dawwin In TrauL 
Roy. i^^M . ( an. f.ir is.**;, h«'c. ii. &"). A-qua-miah — . 
Kiiiif \S anil, in N. Ani..app., lsr)y. Chachua'mia.— 
Hciis in P( t« rniatins Mitt., pt. '.. m. 1.HS7. Ecqna* 
muh.-Hrii Col. map. ISTJ. H'ah'uamii.— Bwa.sla 
Hull. Am. (i( i>L.'. .'^K-.,'A's, m.s7 Haau&'BU.— BiMa. 
r.tli Kfp. N. W.TnlM-Cati, ...... ls\tO &jn£'Mk^ 

iUais ill liep. Nat. Mua. 8.51, l^aj. 

Haida ( Xa'ida, ' people ' ) . The native 

and i)opular iiaiiic f.-r the Indians of the 
liueeu Charlotte idi*., Brit. Col., and the 
s. end of Prince of Wales id,, Alaska, com- 
pri^'ingtheSkiftau'etanfanMly(.^.v. i. Ry 
the natives tlieinwelvea the term may be 
applied generally to an V hmuau In-ingor 
specitically to one 8i>eakiMg the Ilaida 
langtmge. Some author*) have improj>erly 
rej^trietefl the ar»plication of the tenn to 
the Queen Cliarlotte ifllandere, calling the 
Alaskan Haida, Kaigani (q. v. ). Several 
Kii^'li.-ih variant,-^ c.f this won! owe their 
origin to the fact that a sullix UHuallv ac- 
companies it in tiie native language, mak,- 
in^ it H:Vdd in one dialect and luidiua^ 
in the other. ^ 

On the ground of physical ^ 
tics the Haida, TUngit« and 
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i>eoples sliould l)e pr«»u{HMl together. 
Lan^nu^e and Hocial orpini»ition iu(Iii*ate 
Htill floser atiinities U'tween the Haida 
and Tlin^it. 

AccHjrdinj? to their own traditions the 
oMes^t Haida townHHtocnl on the e. shore, 
at Naiknn and on the broken coast of 




Moreshy I^ter a jK)rtion of the people 
moved to the \v. coji>t, and between 150 
and 2tK) years ago a Ht ill larger wetion, the 
Kaigani, dr(»ve the Tlingit fn»m part of 
Print-e of Wale« id. and mettled there. 
Although it is not inipo«sible that the 
Qnei*n Charlotte ids. were visite*! by Span- 
iarda during the 17th century, the first 
certain aix*ount of their discovery is that 
by Knsign Juan Perez, in the corvette 
Ndntiayo, in 1 774. He named the n. i)oint 
of the islands Cabo de Santa Margarita. 
Bo«lega an«l Maurelle visital tiieni the 
year after. In 17H(J Iji Peroupe coasted 
the shores of the island.><, and the follow- 
ing year Capt. Dixon sjtent more than a 
month aroun<l them, and the i!>lan<lH are 
nanietl fmm his veswl, the Quetn Vhar- 
Uttte. After that time wores of vessels 
from England and New Kngland resorted 
to the coast, principally to trade for furs, 
in which business the earlier voyagers 
reaj>e<l golden harvests. The most im- 
|)Ortant ex]>e<litinns, as those .of which 
there is some re<*onl, were by Capt. Doug- 
las, Capt. Jos. Injiraham of Boston. Capt. 
Ktienne Marchand in the French ship 
Solide, and Capt. (twi. Vancouver (Daw- 
eon, (^iieen Charlotte Ids., 1880). 

The advent of whites was, as usual, dis- 
a.««trt)U8 to the natives. They were w»on 
stripj»ed <»f their valuable furs, and, 
through smallpox and general immorality. 



they have been re<luce<l in the last (50 
years t«)one-tenth of their f<»rmer stri'ngth. 
A station of the Hudson's Kay Cotnjwiny 
was long established at Masset, but is now 
no longer remunerative. At Skidegate 
there are works for the extraction of dog- 
fish oil, which furni.<h emnloyment to the 
j>eople during much of the year; but in 
summer all the Indians from this plaw 
and Masst't go to the mainland to work in 
salmon canneries. The Masset f)eople 
also make nmny canoes of immense cedars 
to sell to other c»tast trilx's. The Kaigani 
still occupy 3 towns, but the population of 
2of them, Ka><mmand Klinkwan, isincon- 
siilerable. Neiglilx)ringsalmon canneriee 
give them work all summer. 

Mission stations are maintaine<l by the 
MetlKxlists at Skidegate, by the Church 
of Kngland at Masset, and by the Prt^by- 
terians at Howkan, Alaska. Nearly all 
of the people are nominally Christians. 

The Haida, Tlingit, and Tslmshian seem 
to show greater adaptiibi I ity tocivili7.ation 
and to display less religious trons<T\'atism 
than many of the triU's farther s. They 
are generally reganled assujK'riorto them 
by the white settlers, and they certainly 
showe<l themselves such in warand in the 
nrtf. Of all |H'ot>lesof thcN. W.coastthe 
Haida were the iM'stcjirvers, painters, and 
canoe and house builders, and they still 
earn considerable money by selling carved 
objects of wood and slate to traders and 
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tourists. Standing in the tribe tlepended 
more on the |K)s8ession of | rop«>rtv than 
on ability in war, so thatconsidera)>le in- 
terchangeof goodstook place and the |ie«>- 
ple I )ecamesharj> traders. The morals of 
the i>eople were, however, very loose. 
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('an<^>e8 were to the j>eople of this coast 
what the horse l>ecame to the Plains 
Imlians. They were hollowed out of ain- 
tfle of mlar, and were aometimea 
very larm'. II<iii.-<s witc built of huge 
cedar beaius and planka which were 
worked out with adc^a and wedges made 
anciently of ntone, atid ]iiit tovr«'fh(T at 
|[reat ieaatfi calletl l)y the whiles by the 
lar^n word "potlatVh" (q. v.). Each 
h<»u>*e ordinarils had a single carved jxde 
hi the utiddle ot the liable end preiH;nt4.Hi 
to the bcA<h (sioe Arehit^'durf). Often the 
end ]x><f*» in front were alnn rarv<'«i and 
tile whole house front painteil. The dead 
were placcil in mortuary hounee, in boxes 
on rnrv»'d i>ole.H, or sonietimea in caves. 
Sliatiians were plat-ed after death int^niall 
houses built on pruniinent points alont; 
shore. Anions the l^eliefe of the llaida 
reincarnation held a prominent place. 

An ei^tiniate of the llaida population 
made, according to Dawaun, by John 
Work, between 1836 and 1841, givee a 
total of 8,328, embracinf; l,7:l"i Kai>xani and 
6,993<4ueen Charlotte islanders. DawiH>u 
estimated the number of people on the 
Qiiot'n Charlotte ulf, in ISko as Ix'twj'cn 
l,<t)0 and 2,000. An ei^timatt' made for 
the Canadian l)e|>artnient of Indian Af- 
fair;^ in IHSS ( Ann. Kep., 817 ) ^'iven 2,500, 
but the hgures were evidently exa^ger- 
atedf for when a ccnsuHof Mai<iM;t, Skrae- 
gati'. mill ( lold 1 larlMir warf taken the year 
after (Ann. K»p., '272) it gave only 637. 
This, however, left out of consideration 
the people of New Klo<j. In 1894 (Ann. 
Rep., 280), when thefH? were tir^t added to 
the list, the entire Haida population wan 
found to be 639. The llgure«i for the year 
following were 593, bnt from that time 
ehowetl an increase and stood at 784 in 
1902. la 1904, however^bey had suffered 
a sharp det^line to 987. Fetroff in 1 880-81 
rei)orted 7X'< Kaipuii, \mt this (i-jrure may 
lie somewhat too high, since Dall about 
the same time e:«timaied their numlx'r at 
800. According to fhe rensns- of 
there were 891, and they are now ^19(i"i ) 
eytiniati'<l at 300. The entire llaida \h>\>- 
ulatiou would thn« s^hmu to be alxnit !HH). 

The Alaskan llnithi are called Kuigani. 
By the t^ueen Charl 'tti- islanders they 
flro d*'signate<l Kets-hail*- {(^ft-ljt xa'dl), 
whiih probably tnean.*^ 'i>eople of the 
strait' Tlie people of Masset inlet and 
the X. end of Quetni Charlotte ids. g«*ner- 
ally are called by their s<»uthern kinsmen 
(lao-haidagai ((lao .ra'-i(hi'<jn-i), 'inlet 
people,' and those living around the 
sonthem point of the group are called 
(iuni;lit't-]iaidai:;il ( i ' n " l- i 'i'-idj^(i-l), 
from the name of one of the most»outh- 
trly (apes in their territory. All of these 
latter finally settleil in th<' town after- 
ward known to whites as Ninstints, and 
hence came to be called NinstintB people. 



The entire stock is divided into two 
"sides" or clans — Raven (Hoya) an«i 
Eagle (Uot ) — each of which is subdivided 
and resnbdirided into nomerons smaller 
local ^Toups, as given 1>elow. (The braces 
indicate that the families grouped there* 
under were related. Theoretically each 
clan was descended from one wonoan.) 

Ravex 

Aokeawai. 

It. HIingwainaas-hadai. 
/>. Taolnaas-hadai. 
Daiynahl-lanHs (or) Kasta-kegawaL 
i>iahni-skvvahladagai. 
Hlgaiu-lanas. 

n. H lgagilda>kegawai. 
Kogungas. 
Skwahladas. 

o. Nasto-kegawai. 
Hagi-laiiuj?. 

<(. Huldanggats. 
b. Ktnla-lanas. 
H Igahetgudanas. 

a. Kilstlaidjat-taking-galung. 
h. Sels. 

8ta.saoH-kega wai . 

' a. Gunghet-kegawai. 
Kadusgo-kegawai. 
Yaku-lanas. 

«. Ac)vaku-ltiav:ai. 

b. (Alaskan branch.) 

1. Kaadnaas-hadai. ~* 

2. Ycliltiaasdunlai. 

3. Skistlainai-hadai. 

4. NakedHta-hadai. 
Naikun-kegawai. 

a, Huados. 
Kuna-Ianas. 

ft. Hlielungkun-lnagai.. 
6. Saguikun-lni^^i. 
(*. Teeskun-lnagai. 
<l. Yagunkun-lnagai. 
Stlenga-lanas. 

<i. Aostlandnagai. 
6. Doetlan-lnngai. 

1. Kaiihl-lanas. 
r. Teesstlan-lnagai. 
f/. Yaginist!an4nagai. 
Kagials-kegawai. 
<(. Kils-haidagai. 
Koirald-IaJia-J. 
• Tadjidanjis. There wert? two great di- 
visions of this name, the southern 
one with a pnhdi vision called — 
a. Kaitiju-kegawai. 
Kas^lanas. 
Kiann<ili. 
Sagangusili. 
Skidaokao. 
Koeta.«. 

a. I]lkaonedi.«i. 

h. Huadjinaas-hadM. 

r. Xakalas-hadai. 

d. Neden-hadai. 

e. Chats-hadaL 
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'Djahui-s,'itiii:ii. 
(jjtillr* ul Skiik';_MtO. 

a. NayuunM-hai<lsigai. 
//. Nasaj;a>«-hai«lHnai. 
' . i^}.'alai);uahl-lana8. 
'/. ( iitingitljats. 
Hlgahet-gitinai. 

n. Djahuihlgahet-kt>gawaL 
l> Yaku-gitniai. 

c. Hlsahet-kegawai. 

d. Kahlgai'hlgabet-giUnaL 

r. (iweiindu*. 
Sagui-gitunui. 

a. Kiftldagwunta. 
DjigaaaliManas. 

a. TIduhljitaiaae. 
Kaiahl-lanaa. 

8ta8ao0>laiM8. 
Kona-krgawai. 
< tt. ] >agangaHels. 

8tawaH-hai<lagai. 

ri. HtHla-naidajorai. 
h. Knhligua-haidagai. 
r. 8a-hai<iagai. 
Do-gitunai. 
Gituns (of M&wet). 
a. Mamun-gitunai. 

1. Ai>-j:itunai. 
h. UDd]flkadjio»-gituaai. 
r. Tees-gituiuu. 
(/. Sadji^iabl-lanas. 
Djijtf-hade. 
Sagua-lanas. 

a. Dotnskustl. 
Chftf^-giuuuii. 
Tohlka-gitunai. 
Wiilja-L'itunai. 
( niiij^'lit'l-kitfawai. 
Saki-k^wat 
Skidai-Ianas. 
Htagi-Ianas. 
^(la-chaadus. 
tialendafi. 

a. HlinraliMUw-lndaL 
Nahaw89-hadai. 
Bttuitas. 

a. Kawas. 

/.. Kaii>.'jruatl-Iana8. 

c. HIielung-keawai. 

d. Hlielong-stustai. 

e. Nekun-HtuNtai. 

/. Chawagifi-HtUHtae. 
g. TflduB. 

1. Ildjunai-hadai. 

2. NaalgiiH-hadai. 
8. Nakons-hadai. 

4. OtkiaInaii.'<-lia<laL 

5. Otnaas-hadai. 
Chaabl-Uma8. 

a. Lanagukunliliii-hadai. 

b. Hotaga.>'tla^-liadai. 

f. Skaht'iie-hadai. 
d. Stnlnsiajj-luKlai. 

Taahl-laiiati (clau uncertain). 



The principal towns known to have 
been oocnpiea by large bodlen of mviple 

in (oiuiiarativi'ly ncrtit tiiiii's, altlioiigh 
not always cuuten»iMiraiu'(>Ufily, are tlif fol- 
lowing, the Kaigani towna ))eing marked 
witliana-itfrisk: Cliaahl ( on Mon-sbvid.), 
Cunishfwa, l)adt'[iH, Galilin.>^kun, ifaena, 
HUel u n g, 1 1 o w k a n , * Kaifii n , K a«aan , * Ka- 
vnny, Kiusta, Klinkwari.* Kloo, Kung, 
kwt*undla.s* Mu.<r^t't, Naikuii, Ninstints, 
Bkedano, Skidegati-, Siikkwan,* Tigun, 
Yaku, and Yan. Of the^e only Uowkan, 
Ka'^ian. Kayting, Klinkwan, Masset.and 
Skiilt';_M.«' are iiuw inlial)ite«l. 

In addition there waa formerly an im- 
menm nnmberof small towns hanlly dia- 
tinguiHluible from can)]M<, plaeeH that had 
been occupied as towns at some former 
time, and mythic or semimythic towns. 
The following i.s a [>artial list of these: 
Aiodjus, Atana. Ataiuif^, Chaahl (on Nortti 
id. i,('liatt hitii, ("bets, Cliu^^a, Chiikeu, 
Da(ljinj;it.«, Dahiia, Daiyii. I'jigogiga, 
Djigua, Djihuaijits, i^ljao, (iaehigundae, 
Gado 1 2 towns), Gae«li, Gaeeigusket, 
Gaiagunkiin, Gaodjaos, fianins, Gat- 
gainans, (iitinkalana, (luhlga, Gulhlgil- 
djing, (iwaeskun. Hagi, Heu«lao, Ulairi. 
HlakeginiH, iilgaduii, Illgaedlin, lll^a- 
het, Hlgai, Hlgaiha, Illgiiiii, Hlgihla-ala, 
Hlgadun, Illkia, Hltiln, Ilotao, liotdji- 
boaa, Hoya-gundla, IIiiadoR, Kadaiijana, 
Kadwigo, Kae, Kaidjii, Knidjiidal, Kai- 
gani. *Kasta, Katana, Ke«i, Ket, Kil, Koa- 
Kaogit, Kuga, Kogabkun, Kot^tun liana, 
Kundji (2 townn^, Kungga, Kungielnng, 
Kuuhalas, Kiinkia, Kmilana, I^suiada- 
gunga, l^nagahikt'hotla, Lmaliawa (2 
towns), Lanahildims, Laria«-lna);ai (3 
towns), LanaMTi<_fiuls, Nagufj, Sahldnng- 
kun, Sakaediuialiu', Sgilgi, Sinda^kun, 
Sindatahla, Singa. Skae, Skaito, Skaoa, 
Rkena, Skudus, Stlindagwai, Stunhlai, 
t>uhistin.s, Ta, Te. Tlgunghung, Tlhingus, 
Tohlka, Widja, Yiigan,Yaogus, Ya^^tHug, 
Yatza, Y«»uahnoeC.') (j. k. 8.) 

Eitidft.— l>n\v<u>ii. guet'ii Oiarloite ids.. 103R, l8f)0. 
Eaidab.— S<-iiuler in Jour. Ri>v. <»tH>t{. !?<►<•., XI, 
IM, 221. iKll. H*i-d*i.— Kane. 'Wand, in N. Am., 
app., (iiffir Work, 1M36^1 1. Hydaha.— Tay- 
lor In Cal. FarnK'r.Julvl9,IMiV-'. Hyder.— .Simmons 
in Iml. AfT. Rep., 190, 18titi. TUidaa — MorKan, 
Anr. S^ot-.. 176. 1877. 

Haiglar. The principal chief of the 
Catawba about the middle of the 18th 
reiitiirv, rommonly known to the Eng- 
lish colonists as King Haiglar. It is prob- 
able that he became chief in 1748, as it is 
etated in Gov. Glenn's Icttt r if May 21, 
1761, to the Albany Conference (N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist, VI, 722, 1855), that the 
Cat^iwba king ha<l (lied a year and a half 
before that tinie. This must refer to 
Haiglar's prederet^or. Haiglar, though 
dis|MKaed to j>ea<^', offered his services to 
the governor of South Carolina when 
war with the Cherokee broke out in 1750. 
He joine<l Col. (Jnuit's forcesi and took 
an active |>art in the severe battle of 
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Etrhoe (It^yi), assisting uiaterially in 
fining tlie victory for the whiteti. He 
IS <lefcriU'<l a-* ainanof Bterlingrhanu ter, 
jiist in his deulingHand true to hi^i word, 
a<-tii)(; the part oia father tr> hin ]>eo]>Ie, 
hy whom fit' was itrn-atly iK-ltivt-d. See- 
ing tliat strong dritik was injuring tiiein, 
he sent a written jx-tition to Chief Jas- 
tict» Heidey, May L'li, IT'ifl, re<juesting 
liini to put a stop to the sale of gpirituons 
lit^uofH to the nieml)er« of his tribe. In 
17G2 the Siiawnee waylaid, killeil. and 
scalped him while he w'as returning from 
tlie \Vaxaw attende<l hy a single wrvant. 
CoL Samuel 8oott, who was a chief in 
1840, and nfmed the treaty of Mar. 18 
ill that yt-ar with South Oarolina, was 
liaiglar's grandaon. (c. t.) 

Halni. A body of fSaliah of KamloonB 
^'encv, Brit, ('of., initnlx'ring 26 in 1886. 
Ha-im.-^"an, Iml. .\fT. l,vv>, mi. IfSKl. 

Haimaaktto \ l!'ti'maaxttd). A sulKli- 
vieion of the T^entMenkaio, a clan of tlie 
Walaskwakiutl. — Roaa in Rep. Nat. Mub., 
332, 1895. 

HaiaaL A tribe of the Caddo confed- 
eracy, otherwise known as Inie, or loni. 

After the Spanish occupancy their village 
was aituated 3 leagues w. of the uiiwion of 
Nacoirdoches, in b. Texas; it contained 

80 warri'Ts. the Kinie ntinilxT assi^rned 
to the liainui bv Sibley in IbOo, w ho per- 
haps otiCained nis information from the 
Hanie sources. Sibley places their village 
20 ni. from Natchitoches, La. 1 n mannern, 
customs, and social orsanitation the Hai- 
nai do not appear to have differ«*<l from 
the other tril»eH of the Caddo confederacy 
((J. v.), whose sulwequent fate they have 
share* 1. By Sibley and others they are 
called "Tai'hies or Texaa" (K'e Texas), 
as if that term applied to them particu- 
larly. The "great nation calle<l Ayano, 
or Cannohatiruio," according to the nar- 
rative of tlie 1-a Salle expedition in lt)87, 
were not the fiainai, as has been i^unc- 
tinies 8np{>osed, or any tribe at all, pro{>- 
erly sjieaking. Ji/ano, or hiu/<iuu, is 
merely the Caddo wonl for 'people/ 
while Kano-hatino (q. v.) is the Caddo 
e«|uivalerit for 'Ked river,' presumably 
the Miuie t«tream now so called. The In- 
dians simply informed the explorer that 
many people lived on Hed r., a statement 
which the French, in their ignorance of 
the language, oonstraed to contain the 
definite name and synonym of a power- 
ful tril)e. ( i. h. s. j. m.) 

Aenay.- Limm-s (1TJ6) in Manfry. I»('<-., vi, 217, 
Agerones, — Duvi", Sfmti. Ctuq. N M« x.. S'J, 
ii>>ti>. ix^jy. Ahinmi. — MS. « ciiMis ni 1T'.«) in T< x. 
Slnlr Ari tiives. Ainaia. ("iirx i-r.Tiuv., map. i""s. 
Anai«. ;»<K-. (ic<tf(. Mt-x.. UH. \<f,'J. Annay.— 
l,iriiir»'s (ITlt.) in MiirkTv, Ii.'-c., vi. 'iix. 
AyauaU.— I><'inotn'ch. Ih vfris N. Am , i. ^ 10, 
Ayenai.— < iiitM'hoi. Crcfk Mmr. I.iir . I. 48. 
Avenit - Alcfdo, I>lc.<i«'<>K., I, IW), ITv;. Ayennis — 
CtmrUvuix, Ni w KrHiicf. iv. 8ti, ikHc, 1>»70. 
Aynai*. — Motii l'iKlillii. Hi'"!, dc la CnrKiui^tn. 3M. 
174^'. Atuts.— Kivcru, Diario y lx>rruteru, leg. 



2H0. 17;K"i. Ajmici.— BuriH t 1 1^47) in St-lxN.li nifl, 
1 n<l . T ri ^H.■^ l . 'J3V», . Ayonai. — Ta Ion <i m .te<l by 
(i«t.«M hft. KHmnkHwa luti^., 'J7, l^yl. Uainais — 
WliippU-, Kxpl(»r. f«ir K. R. lol'ac. ni, pt. :i. 7»i. IskV. 
Hini. — .Monif, Hep. toSoc. War, 373. Inay.— La 
Harpe (1716)ia Atagty, l>6<^-. vi. 1%. Imi.— 
Latham in TraoA. Philol. 8oc. Lund., 101. 18fi«. 
Inks.— Kenne tn Staaford, Compend.. 504, 
XaiM.— Sibler (1805), HiaC Sketches, 67, 190$. 
Luiaa.— P<;>nlcaut (1901) In Ftanch, BUU Coll. 
La., 1, 78, Dole, 1869. fbote. Tex., I, 299; 

IMl. Uum—lnA. AB. B«|ii» tW. IMfii. I-m^— 
Sen. Ex.Coiilld. Dor.1S,mh Oimr..MMW..i.lMl 
iMiM.— Ind. An. Rip. 1S71. 191. 1872. IooIm.— 
Ind. Aff. R«p.. 894, 1H46. ZroMTM.— Edward, Hfat. 
Tex.. 92. 1896. IroiUet.— Foote. Tex., I, 299. IML 
JoniM.— Parker. T< x.. 21», liif<6. T«aaya.— La 
HarptM ri.. in !"', ! < h llivt.Cnll. lA., IM.47,1S5L 

Haines Mission. A mi.'^sionary {Mie^t 
among the Chilcat at Deshu (q. v.), in 
Portage cove, near the head of Ly nn canal, 
Ala^^ka; jmp. (entire) 85 in 1JXK». 

Hair. Audttimij. 

Hair dreasiag. Many tribes had a dis- 
tinctive mode of cutting and dreshing the 
hair, and the style oocasi<niaUy suggested 
the nickname bv 



which the people 
were called by 
other tribes, as, 
for instance, in 
the case of the 
rawnee, who cut 
the hair close to 
the head, except 
a ridge from the 
forehead to the 
crown, Nvhere the 
scalp- lock was 
parted off in a 
circle, .«tiffene«l 

witli fatand i>ainU 
made to stand 

en'ct, and cnrvi'd 
like a horn, hena? 
the name J'ntmee, 
derivetl from 
rt>i, 'horn.' The 
same style of 
ahaving the head 
and roach iiig the 
hair wa.-^ coiniiion 
among ea.'^tern and western tnl>eH, who 
braidedatid genentlly hung the eicalp-lock 
with ornann iil.''. Tin- Hakntu and other 
western tribe:^ partinl the iiair ia tlie 
middle from the forehead to the nape olf 
the iifck, the line, usually paintrd n-d, 
l)eing broken by the t in le that separated 
the scalp-look, which was always finely 
plaiti-d. the loiiir hair on each side, 
liraidt d and w rapprd in strips of In-avrr 
or otter skin, hanging down in front over 
the cht'St. The Nez ren^'-s of Idaho and 
neighl>oriny tribes formerly wf>re the hair 
longan<l unc. lulinetl, falling loosely over 
the back an<i slnmhlers. In the 8. W. 
among nxK-tofthe I'ueblo men the hair 
wa'^cut short acros.*' the forehead, like a 
"bang," and knotted behind. The £ap 
kimo wore the hair looee. 
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Thrro was p«'nerally atlifforenre in the 
iimiUKT of wearing tlu' liair iK'twtfii tlu> 
men and women of a trilie, and in cftine 
tril)es the women dre«*e<l their hairdiffer- 
entlv In-fore and after marriage, as with 
the iloni, whotw: maidens arran>aHl it in 
a whorl «»ver earh ear, HyndM)lizini; the 
llower of the wjuash, l)Ut after marriajfe 
wore it in simple l»raids. Aside from 
these onlinary mo<h's of Iiair dn'ssinp 

there were styles 
tlmt were totemic 
and others conneet- 
ed with relijrious 
olMiiTvanet-s or with 
shamanistie prac- 
tices. Antony the 
Omaha and mnue 
other tribi's the 
child from 4 to 7 
yearsof a^'e formerly 
had its hair cut in a 
manner to indicate 
the totem of its pens; 
for instance, if the 
turtle was tlie totem, 
all the hair was cut 
off close, except a sh<»rt fringe encircling 
the head, a little tuft beinp left on the fore- 
head, one at the nape of the neck, and two 
tnfts on exu h 8i<le; the hahl crown ahove 
the frinp*! represente<l the shell of thetur- 
tleand thetiiftsits head, tail, and four legs, 
(tenerally s|H-akinp, the mcnle <»f wearinp 
the hair wan in former times not subject 
to itassinp fancies or fa^ihions, hut was rej>- 
resentative of tribal kinship and beliefs. 




WOOOCN COMB AND BinCM- 
CARK case; HUDSON BAY 
ESKIMO. I TURNER' 




ZUNI HAIR-DRESaiNa ( STEVENSON I 

The first cutting <A the hair was usually 
attended with religious rites. Amonirthe 
Kiowa and other southern IMains tril)esa 
lock from the first clipping of the child's 
hair was tie<l to the forelock (.Mooiiey). 
Am«mg many tribes the hair wa.s l)elieve<l 
to Ije closely connei-tetl with a j»erson's 
life. This was true in a religious sense of 
thescal|>-lock. In someof theritualMised 
when the hair was first gathered up and 
cut from the crown of a Ijov's head the 




HAiH mfssiim: wcsteon Eskimo 
MAS. I Murdoch) 



teaching was s«*t forth that this lock re{>- 
rescnts the life of the child, now placed 
wh«tlly in the control of the mysterious 
and suj>ernatural jK)wer that alonecould 
will his tieath. The braided lock worn 
thereafter was asign of thi8de<iication and 
lKdief,and represente»l the man's life. ( )n 
it he wore the ornaments that marked his 
achievements and honors, and for any- 
one to touch lightly this hx-k wa« 
garde<l as a grave insult. .\sa war trophy 
the scalp-lock had a double meaning. It 
indicated the act of the sup<Tnatural 

j>ower that ha<l 
decreed the dt'ath 
of the man, and 
it serve*! as tan- 
gible proof of the 

E-^v^nwi^n- 1 V warrior's prow- 
^^•IHI^w^ fr ess in wresting it 
■^^Hk. from the enemy. 

Thescaljjer, how- 
ever, was not al- 
waysthe killeror 
the tirHt striker. 
The latter had 
the chief cn^iit, 
and fre(]uently left others to do th(> killing 
and st-alping. With the I'4i.«tern ortindter 
trilH's, the scalper was usually the killer, 
but this wa« not sooften tliec:i.>^eam<jngtho 
IMains Indians. Thescalp wa-s fre«juently 
left on the l>attle ground a.s a sacrifice. 
Among the Dakota a bit of the capture<l 
K-alp-lo^'k was pri-servefl forayear, during 
which jM'fio*! the spirit was supjK>sed to 
lingtT near; then, when the great death 
fesist wad held, the lock was destroyeil 
and the spirit was freed theR'by from ita 
earthly ties (see Scalp). There are many 
Injliefs connected with 
the hair, all of which 
are interwoven with 
the i<Iea that it is my.s- 
teriously connectetl 
with a person's life and 
fortune. One can be 
bewitched and ma«ie 
sub.'*ervient to the will 
of a person who l>e- 
comes jM>.Nt»ft!}*fd of a 
bit of his hair; conse- 
(pientlv combings are 
usually carefully 
burned. Acc«trdingto Hrdlicka tlie Pima, 
after killing an .\pache, purilied tht-m- 
selv<*s with smoke from the burnt hair of 
the victim. 

Personal joy or grief was manifefited 
by the style of dre.<Hing the hair (see 
.\}()uniiii)j). Young men often spend 
much time over their locks, friends sis- 
sisting friends in the toihl. The Pueblo 
and Plains tril>es commonly used a stiff 
brush of spear gra.-s for combing ami 
dressingtbebair,whiletheI'>kimoand the 
N. W, coast tribes used comlw. A pointed 




head of seminole man. 
(maccaulev) 
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htiok sened for parting it and painting 
tlieline. Thmjsticks wen; often carefully 
wrought, ornainenttHl with embroiderv 
on the handle, and kept in an enibroio- 
ertti rjiM'. Perfumes, an well a« oil.«, were 
use<i,and wispe of uweet-grasii were con- 
oealetl in the hair of voung men to add to 
their attn»cti< III--. Tfie rima arnl Papago 
paint or Htuiu the hair when it becomes 
bleached by the eun (Hrdlielca in Am. 
Anthrop , viii, no. 1, 1?K>»), andtlit' fur- 
mer, a- well a** other tribes of the ari<I 
region, often coated the hair completely 
with river mud t«> destroy vermin. 

fairly French travelers in Texas and 
other Southern «tate(>i tnentinn a cu.^tom 
uf the Iinstey'J to hasten T<> \\a-h the hi ivl 
ot A xi.'^itor vvith warm water, ai> u bigii of 

fooil will and welcome. Among the 
*ueltlo Indians the wai^hing of the hair 
with the i»ounded root of the yucca plant 
prior to a religious rite wan attende*! with 
much ceremony, and ueeuia to c%>rre- 
spond to the pu'riflcation ohoervam-efl of 
ttie >\Vfat l«Hh^r,._ which alwav s precetied 
sacred rituti among the tribes of the 
plainn. 8ee AdommenL (a. c. p. ) 

Hairwork. One of the moHt useful 
materials known to tlie Xndianij of the 
United States was hair, which, as a textile 
materia!, wa.« generally niore availaV>le 
Uian vegetal tibers. Hair wiis obtaine<i 
from the dofTi buffalo, mountain sheep, 
tTintjntain ♦rofit, iiiOf>s('. deer, rfiiidct r, elk, 
antelope, ojMis.'iunij rabbii, Uaver, <»tter, 
lynx, and other animalii. and human hair 
wa.«< aiNO K)metiriie< e'n)ilo\ i (l. 

In more motU rn iime.s horsehair waf? 
uwd to stuff balls, dnmisticks, dolls, |»ads, 

Sillows, etc., and tufta of it, fretpiently 
ye«l, w ere attached as ornaments to cos- 
tumes, pouches, harness, cereni<-iiial ol> 
jwts, etc. False hair was worn by the 
Crows, Asfiinihoin, Mandan, Mohax*e, and 
Y II M i.i ■ a I ul ren-n H iiiial \s i^s i>f I ilai-k wool 
and Uiugs of natural or dyed hair, es- 
peeiaHy horsehair, were made by the 
riif Mo-. Twisted or sonu'tiiiii s hiaided 
into cord, hair had a nio<$t exlen^i^ive use, 
satisfying the multifarious demands for 
stritiir r'i\<f (if irreat tensile streriu'th, 
anil was eoml>ined with ntht r tiU-rs in 
the warpor weft of textiles and basketry. 
Areiiritiii_' (iriiiiH'lI C't\v>I<rii padf? 

stulled with the hair ot i>lk, anieio{ie, 
baffalo, or mountain sheep were com- 
motdy ummI instead of saddles by some of 
the riains tribes in running i>ntiaiu and 
in war. Moiirke (Ut\i R*'p, H. A. l!., 474, 
181*2) says that mantles niade of votive 
hair are mentioned aa having ln-en in use 
among the Lower ( 'alifornia or southern 
California trtlMii in the IHth century, and 
quotes Parkntan ( JeMuitit in North Amer- 
icji. Ixxxiv, ISti?) to the effect that the 
Aigon<|uian8 Ixdieveti in a leuiaie nianito 
who wore a robe made of the hair of her 



victims, for she causetl death. See Ailom- 
mait, Featlwnrork, JIair tlrci»ihn/, Qniil- 
work. ('onsult Holmes in 13th* Rep. B. 
A. E., 2.5, 'M, 1896. (w. n.) 

Halsla Xn-iithi). One of the three 
KwakiutI dialectic divisions, end>racing 
the Kitamat ( Maisia proper) and the Kit- 
loiH'.— Iloas in Kep. Nat. .Mns., 32.S, 1895, 

Baiwal ( ' acorn ' ). A clan of the Ton- 
kawa. (a. s. g.) 

Hakan. The Fire clans of the Keresan 
puebltis of Aci>ma, Cochiti, Santa Ana, 
wia, and San Feli|>e, N. Mex. That of 
A( oina is now extinct. 

HakA-hanoq'*'.~lIudge In Am. AnUirop.. ix, 
360. IHSW (Acoma form: /(»imx/<-* =--• jK.-<:»pIe'). 
Eakaji-hano.— tbul. i Santa Ana and Sta form). 
Ha'-kan-ni.— Stevi iiMm in llih K(-|>. B. A. E.» 
ID. im tSia form). JUkuHi-h^-^Hotfga, opu 
Ht. f^n TVIIpe rorm). HOaayl-li&iidi.— IMd. 

Hiikkyaiwal ( JldL-hfiii^-uAl). A Ya- 
ipiiiui \ iUageon the s. side of Yaquina r., 
Oreg. — Dor>ev in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
III, 229, 1H90.' 

HakoochirmioQ (probably misprint for 
Makonchiriniou ). Mentioned by JDobbs 
(llud.son Bay, 23, 1744), as a tribe, on or 
near Bourbon (Nelson) r., Hrit, Am., at 
war with the Ala»kegon. Poetably a di> 
vision of the Cree or of the Asstniboin. 

Halant. A Shu-wap village 3 m. l)elow 
Shuswap lake, Brit. Col.; pop. 152 in 
1904, 

RaUat— Can. Ind. AtT., 244, 1902. Haplfr^t— 
lliid., 196. \m. Kdl*a«ut.— It>id., 18ft, 18M. 
RaakaaUinea.-lbid.,7A. im. ire«kainUtli.'«Ibid., 
nt. II. (-v«, 19(U. makahamth.— Ibid.. 'Jl», IWt 
XlakaiaUtk.— Ibid., map, 1891. Smith TlMBfMiL^ 
Ibid. 

Halchis. A former village, prestitiiaMy 
CoBtanoan, coimected with iiolores mis- 
sion, S»n Francisro. Oftl.— Taylor in Cal. 

Fanii'T, Mrf 'V, isBi. 

Half Breed fiand. Mentioned by Cul- 
bertson (Smitbson. Rep. 1850, 143, 1851) 

as a l(jca! l»aiii! oi tlie ('heyennetq. v.) in 
IbdO, probably named from a chief; or 
perhaps the Butaio. 

Half-hirpil3 Sre V/r-V. \!i.i,<l-h!<,<,>l-. 

Half Kiag ^..ScruuiyatlMU beruniyatiha, 
Tanacharifton, Tannghrisnon, ett'.K A 
Senci a rhii'f; horti nhotn 1700; died :)t the 
house (A .lohn Harris, at the site ot Har- 
risburir, I*a., Oct. 1,*1754. He a|>|K'ars to 
have first come itifo imtii e alHuit i74H. at 
which tinu! he hve«l at or in the vit iaity 
of Uptown, Pa. (q. v.). According to 
some statements his resi<lence was in this 
village, but according to others it was on 
Little lieaver cr.. al>out 15 m. distant. It 
was to Half King that mostof theolficial 
visitors to the Indiansof the (Hiio region, 
including \V<'iser, (iist, ('r«>ghan, ana 
Washington, applied for information, ad- 
vice, and iLsHistance, I^ogstown Itcing their 
stopping place for this purpose. He ac- 
comjianieil Wavhington both ou his jour- 
ney of 1753 and on his expedition of 1754. 
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Half Kingclaimed that he killixi .lunton- 
ville, the French otlii-er, durin>f tlit* skir- 
mish at Cireat Meadows, I'a., Mny L's. 
1754, in ruvcnge of the French, who, hi 
de» lartd, hatl killed, boile<i, an«l eatin 
his father; and it wti8 he who had aih iscti 
Ensitrn Ward, wiien summoned l)y Con- 
tracii-ur, the French officer, to surrender 
Ft Necessity, at the site of Pittsburg, Pa., 
to reply that h'i» rank did not invent liim 
with [MtwtTtn do BO, thus obtaininf? de- 
lay. Iial{ King was a prominent ligure 
on the Indian Mde in the treaty with the 
Vir;_'inia commissioners in 1752, and fnr 
tbiti and other aervices was decorated by 
Gov. Dinwiddie and given the honorary 
name *' Dinu iiMie," which, it is snid. he 
adopted Willi pride. On tiie aiivice of 
Crojjhan, he w ith other Indian.^ removed 
to Aujrdqtiirk fO.niajfa) cr., Pa., in I7.'v4. 
Half Kiuj^ haei been confused wiili the 
Huron ihilf King of Sanduskv, Ohio, 
known also a« Pomoacan, also with 8clio- 
royadv (Scarouady, etc.), the Oneida 
Half Ring, and with Monakatuatha (Mo- 
nacat4x>tha, etc.). See Drake, Abori);. 
Races, 531, 1880; Rupp, Hist. West. Pa., 
71, lS-16; DitiwidaiL' I'npere, i, 14H. iss:!; 
Col. Records Pa., v, 3o», 1851. (c. t. ) 

Half Eing ( I'etawontalcas, Dttuqoad, 
Dunquat, I)ann>;h(iuat; Delaware name, 
Pomoacan). A Huron chief of Sandusky, 
Ohio, who flourished duriniar the latter 
part of the fievolutionary war, ruder 
employment by the British he aided the 
Delaware^ in their resistance to the en- 
croachment of the white Kettleiiients 
beyond the Allegheny mt.«., and it was 
through his intervention that the Mora* 
vians of Lichtenau were saved from nia;;- 
sacre bv the Indians in 1777. According 
to Lo'ilt el (Miw<ions rnite<:l Brethren, 
pL 3, 127, UM) he was joined bya large 
number of vrarriors, inrludins Homns, 
Ottawa, Chippewa, Shawnee, and others, 
besides some French, and his influence 
as a disciplinarian was such that he kept 
this mixed a-senihhif;e in uood order, per- 
mittinti; no extravagunee on their part. 
Sometime?^ more than 200 warriors lay all 
nightcloseto Lichtenau, but they Itehaved 
BO quietly that they were hardly i>er- 
cei\'ed. I/>sk iel also' says t hat Half K in^ 
*'wa.s particularly attentive fopreventall 
drunkenness, knowing that l)k>odf'he<l 
and murder would immediately follow." 
He insisted on the removal of the Chris- 
tian Indians from the vicinity of San- 
dii-ky, lielieviiitf it to l)e unsafe for them 
to remain there; he also protectetl tiie 
Moravians and their converts from mal- 
treat uient when the nii>«i(>naries were 
sent to Detroit. Under the nameDaungli- 
•juat he signed the treaty of Ft Mcintosh, 
Ohio, Jan. 21, 1785. The treaties of 
tireenville, Ohio, Aug. 3, 1795; Ft Mc- 
intosh, July 4, 1606; Greenville, July 



22, 1814, and Spring Weli.s, Sept. 8, 1815, 
were signed by Haroenyou (Ilarrowen- 
yonl, his son. not by himself: but the 
name "l>unciuad or Hall Kiu^" is ap- 
i>ended to the treaty of Miami Rapids, 
Ohio, Sej.t. 2y. 1817. (c. T. ) 

Halfway Town. A former Cherokee 
a-ttleinent on Little Tennessee r., ahoat 
halfway Ijetween Sitikii and Chilliowec, 
alxjut the boundary of the present Mon- 
roe and Loudon COS., k. Tenn. — ^Timber- 
lak<', Mem . snap, 17ti5. 

Haikaiktenok ( I h/l.i'ai.i'tinih\ 'killer 
whale'). A ilivisionof the Bellal>ella.— 
Boas in Hep. Nat. Mus., 328, 18})5. 

Halona i^IJiiimut J'liinum, 'mit^idle 
place of happy fortune', 'middle ant-hill 
of the World', the ant-hill at the navel 
of the Earth Motlier.'— Gushing). A 
fonner pueblo <)f the Zufd and one of the 
8even Cities of Cibola of the early Span- 
ish chronielers, siiid to have heen situated 
on liitth sides <tf Znni r., on and opposite 
the site of the present Zuni pueblo, w. 
N. Mex. Only the mound on the s. 
side of the stream is luiw traceahle, and 
a partuf this is occupied by nuMlern build- 
ings erected by white people. While 

there Heems to he nn question that Ha- 
lona was inhabitetl by the Zuni at tho 
time of Coronado in 1540, it was not men- 
tioned by name until Nov. i», Ifitw, when 
the Zufii made u vuw of ol)tnlieiue and 
vassalage to Spain at Hawikuh, Halona 
being <Wignated as Halonagu {I/aloun- 
kwin, * I f atona-place' ). A Franciscan mis- 
sion was established then.^ in b'.L'i*, I ait 
the murder Iw tlie Ziif^i of their mis- 
sionary in 16:)2 impelled the Indians to flee 
for |»rote<"tion to Tlnuider mtn., a rnesa 
3 m. away, w here they remained fur about 
3 years. The mission was rehabilitated 
some time after 1^4.'?, and i ontintied until 
the Pueblo outbreak of Aug., UmSO, when 
the Zufii murdered Fray Juan de Bal, 
the Halona missionary. an<l !>nrn<-d the 
church. TheZuAi a<:ain tie 1 to Thurnier 
nitu., where tilt y ii inaine<l until after 
the recontjuest by Diegr> de Varga.s in 
1H92. Meanwhile the pueblos in the val- 
ley, including Halona, had fallen in 
decay, and none of them was rebuilt. The 
present viUage of Zufli was reared on the 
N. bank of Znni r,, partly on the site of 
Halona, about the close of the 17th cen- 
turv. The population of Halona at the 
time of the n-voltof b»80 w.i- ah-iit l..'U)0, 
and .Matsaki and Kiakima were visitas of 
its mission. See Bancroft, Ariz, and N. 
.Mex., 1S8!): H:in<Ie!ier (U Hoc. Hist. 
Zinli Tribe, in .lour. Am. Kth. an<l Arch., 
Ml. 18i»2, (2) in -Vn h. Inst. Papei-s. iii, iv, 
|K9n 02: Cu-hiiiL:, ZntTi Creation Myths, 
biih Uep. I>. A. 11, iS9<); Velancnrt in 
Teatro Am., rej'r. 1871. (f. w. n.) 

AlaoB*,— Jefleryv, Am. AUak. mnp no. 5. 1776. 
aiBML— Bowles, map Am., 17M. AJmb*.— Vsigas 
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C<>ni|iii-tii ; iIm mimj. : .\Mima(<j. v.), how 

ever, Ntn-ins mure liki-ly . Alona. — I)f Vl-lf, (^nrte 



<1C88) quoU'<l ill Imvi-, >|.iui. ( •■ini, N. Mox., 
371. IW.t. Aloma* M tu rii.liliit. Hi>,t. do la 

(<{. v.), ho 
Vl-lf. Cm 

Mexi<|(i«-t t Floride. 17u3: Vftaiu urt dti'Ki i iiiTi a- 
troMcx., III. 3'."0. 1^TI. AIobm.— Ki\ i ni, I)i.irio v 
IK-rrotLTu, li'^. '.I'lO, ITiH'i I roft-rritiK t<> fhf inhabl- 
tantM. Ant Hill.— ( u^hitiK, Zufii Folk Tal< s 7. 
19()1 (iI.11onawan. ur >. Ant Hill of the Middle - 
Ibid., 81. Cono«pcion de Alona.— Votancurt ^16iKi i. 
Menolog. Fran.. 275. 1H71 imi.s'-ion name). Kb- 
loaa.— CushinR in MiUstone. i x . Apr. 18M (Zufll 
nameV Balouffu.— Ofiattt in Doc. InM.. 

XVI, 13a, 1871 (corruption of Hnloiuikwin, kwin 
belQff the locative). Ealwia Itima*.— Ciniitnf 
In MlUi«k>ne, ix, 55, Apr. liM. RluBt-minHMw— 
CnsUiw, Zulll Folli Tales, 7. 1901. Eal«u-lrat.— 
Bandeiter In Arch. Inst Papers, v. 171. 18B0 
driven M the name of the pueblo; but knc 
'people'). Halona Xaia.— Bamlelicr. ibid., iv, 
til. a-*'"i locative). Hal-«aaa.— Ibid . Sas. 
Haieaa-quin.— Baudelier in Jour. An. Ethiiol. 
and AKbcol., Ill, M, 1892. Kal-oa-aua.— Bande- 
lier in Arrh. Inst. Papeta, iii. 260. 1890. B<40> 
BB-wa.— (u^hlnx in Compte-iendu InteraatOoag. 
Am., VII. ]5ti, 1890 (or HA<lo-na). SflMttMUb— 
CuahSni. Zuftl Folk Talea, 7. IML U Pvriflaa- 
iion <• la miriMi 4* Aloaa.— Banddler la Atch. 
Init. Papem. iv, 837. Ifl92 ( minion name). Xidila 
Aat mn.-CuahinR. Zufli Folk Talca. 81. 1901. 
Hi4dl6 Aat Kill of the World.-Ibld., 55. Middlt 
Plaoe.— Ibid.. 34. Purifleaeioa.— D'Auville, map 
Am. Sept.. 17^0 ^intended for miarion name). 

Halpadalgi {hnljmdn 'alligator', algi 
*j«'i)!»lt'' ). A ("ri-»'k clan. 

Hilpfcdalei— (iiitx hi 1, Cn , k Migr. I.cp., I. ].V), 
Kal-put'-lu. -Mnrt'iin, Atic Sit.. 1*«77. 

HamalakyatuM. An ancestor of a Nim- 
kish vfixw, after whom it was eometimee 
(allc l. — Ikias in Pbtermanna Mitt, pi 6^ 

13t), lKvS7. 

Hamacao {Xdmamh't). A j^'cns of the 
Quataino trilni of the Kwakiutl. q. v.— 
Boas in Kep. Nat. Mns., :{29, l.S5»o. 

Hameohawa. A tuniuT LuiscAo villain 

in the neivrlj'H>rli 1 n\ ^wn I.ni.-j Hey 

mission, s. Cal. — Tavlor in Cal. Furiiier, 
May 11, 1H»50. 

Hameyisath {Jla^metfimth). A Ee[*t of 
the Seshat, a Nootka tribe. — Boas in 6th 
Kej.. X. W. TriljesCan., tV2, iHiH). 

Hami. The Tobacco clans of Sia and 
Sui Felipe pueblop, N. Mex. 
B&ual-Ubio.— HodRc in Am. Anthrop., ix, 3U. 
lH96(8iaform:iMiir>» -people'). B<<«L— Steven* 
son In nth Rep. B. A. E.. 19. IK94 (Sia form). 
Uad-hane.— Hodf^c, op. rit. (San Felipe form). 

Hamiltor Cree)c. The local name for a 
hcxlv of SaH»>h of Kainloops-Okana^an 
ajjen. V, Rrit. Col.; pop. 38 in 1901 (Can. 
In.l. .\ff. for l^MM, pt. II. I, after which 
date thi- naiiic ilocs nut ot cur. 

Hamitinwoliya. A former Nishinam 

viliaA» in the valley of Bear r., Cal. 
bmeBai^elefHb.— rowers In Overiand Mo., xi i. 
n, U7'irih''iBMiq|>Wo'>U<7ah.->Poweri in Cont 
K.A. Ethnol.. III. 816. 1877. 

Hammers. Ki'W implements are of <o 
much imuortauce to primitive men as 
the fttone nammerand the veveral closely 
a!li<'i| forms — the sledge, the maul, and 
the stone liea<l eiiili, which may be de- 
scribed liere rathertban under thecaption 
Cluh». Ail of these impleiiieiits are ein- 

£ loved, Ul<e the ordinary chil», in striking 
lows that .«tun, break, enish, or drive, 
the only distiDction to be drawn between 




a. 0«io; b. 
(ASOvt 




the hafted hammer and the ehib beinf^ 
that the one oarriea the weight chiefly in 
tlie e.xtremity or head, which is usually 
i»f heavier or hanler material than tlie 
handle, while the other baa the weight 

distributed along 
theshaft. AlthouKn 
the severui imulv- 
inents comprised in 
thii? jrroup have 
many features in 
common, they are 
somewhat eU-arly 
«lifferentiated in 
shape and use. All 
are maiU' of hard, heavy, tough materials, 
inchuliiifr stone, bone, ivory, antler, 
shell, and metal. S<ime arc never hafted, 
while perhaps nearly all < n occaaion are 
use<l unhafted, one or lM>th hands being 
emjiloyiHl aeeord- 
ing to the weight 
of the implement. 
IIuftin^TH vary 
with the form and 
use of the object as 
well as with the re- 
gion at id the people. 

Hammers en)« <*«>ut .••) 

ployed in shaping stone, especially in the 
more advaiu-e<l .'•tages ul the work, are 
usually unhafted and are held tightly in 
the han<l for di livering heavy Mows, or 
lightly between the tliuinl) and Hiig»'r- 
tiiis for flaking or pe«-king. 
Tney may In* natural peb- 
bles, bowl- 
Af.'; . '.W- ders, or 
( ^ iragments, 
but by pro- 
longed use 
they as* 
snme defl> 
niteshaiK« 
«)r are in- 
tentionally 
niodificd to better tit them for their pnr- 
jio^e. Globular and diseoidal forms pre- 
vail, and the \*ariety employed in j)eeking 
and for other lijrht us«'s often has shallow 
depre.ssiona centrally j)la»ed at opf>f»site 
sides to render the fl'n- 

??r hold more secure, 
he pecking and flak- 
in^i^ work is aeeom- 
phshf'd by strokes with 
the p. riobery, which 
is round or sliLrlitly 
angular in profile to 
suit the requirements mw i w rn uM ^ mvm co- 
of the particular w ork. • 

Hammers intt-ndetl 
for breaking, drivinj;, and killing are gen- 
erally hafttnl to incn'a^e their effective- 
ness, .^ledtre hammers, useil in mining 
and ijuarrying, w»'re usuallv heavy, often 
mdely shapcfl, and the halt waaa'pliAbie 
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Btick or withe bent around the body of 
the imnlcment, which was ftometiines 

pniov«'<l fur the jdirjxis*-. Thr fit^tciiin^ 
waM made sei-uru by the appbi'ation uf 
thongs or rawhide' coTerinjn. In the 
Hint qiiarrieH nnil CMiiiicr initics irri>at 
numbers of hauiuicr>« or sle<lije« were re- 
qnired; indeed, it may be said that in and 

about thf 

^^ttB^^B^^SS^mL,^^ copper 

Cl^^^ mines of 

Isle Roy- 
ale, Mich., there are to be «>en tens of 
thousamla of uoniMUt ati<l uhaiuloiuMl 
aledffe headn. In an ancient paint mine 
in >nwonri, recent 1 y e x | nj»<ed by the open- 
ing <>f an inm mine, n|i\vanlof 1.200 rude 
atone eleilges were thrown out by the 
workmen. Heavy grooved and hafted 
luinnners, reseniblinj; notnewhat the min- 
ing pledges, though much more highly 
apecialiwd, were in general me among 
the tribef of 
the great plains 
and served an 
important pur- 
pose in break- 
ing np the 
bones of large 
(^me animals, 
in pouixling 
em mi can, 

int, and seedb, in driving tipi i>e^, etc. 
A lighter hammer, usually reierrtil to 
as a war-club, wati and is in common use 
among the western tribes. It is a glob- 
ular or (louMy conical Htouc. carefully 
finifihcil and often grooved, the iiait In-ing 
ptrengtheiiiHl by binding with rawhide. 
Closelv alii- d to thin weapon is a kind of 
slung huHJuier, the roundish stone Ijeing 





b -Id in place at tfu- end of the 
liandlc i»y a covering of raw- 
hit ic that extends the full 
;■ ',^t !; til" '!"h. -r are 

very effect\ial imitlements. and drckcil 
with streamers of horsehair an<l oiIh t 
ornaments have been (levote<l, at lea^^t 
in re<'ent years, to ceremony and show. 

1 1 ea v y ha m mers, of t en t as te f t d 1 y ca r \ t d , 
were and are used by the triljes of the 
N. W. fordriving wedges in splitting wood, 
for driving piles, and for other heavy 
work; they are usually called mauls, or 
pile-<lrivera. Many of the larger sfieci- 
mens have handles' or finger hows carved 

BalU 30-05— 34 



in the stone, while others are provided 
with handles of wood. The Eskimo also 

have hammers for various purpoM S, made 
of stone, bone, and ivory, with haftings 
ingeniously attftched. 

Tlie literature <>f this topic is volumi- 
nous, but much scattered, references to the 
various kinds of hammers occarring in 
nearly all works dealing with the arche- 
ology and ethnology of N. America. For 
an «xtende<l article on the stone hammer, 
pee MctJuire in Am. Anthrop«-)logi!it, iv, 
no. 4, 18yi. (w. H. H. ) 

Hammonasset A small band, headed 
by a cliief named SeluNjuanash (*the 
man who weeps' i, formerlv living about 
Hammonasset r., near Goilford, Middle- 
sex CO., Conn. They were i)robably a 

rart of the Q'>buii|»iac, — De Forest, liist. 
nds. Conn., 52, 185:i 
Hamnalik. A fonner -\leut villane on 
Agattu id., Alaska, one of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutians, now nninbabited. 

Hampasawan ('tt'nt*^! villa).'e,' fmrn 
hampom:, ' tent'| . A former Ziifii pueblo, 
the minsof which are still visible 6 in. w. 
of the pres*'nt ZuHi. \'alencia co., N. Mex. 
Regardeil by Cu.shing as probably one of 
the seven cities of C'ibttla. See Minde- 
leff in 8th Re]>. B. A. £., 83, 1891, and the 
authors cited below. 

HainpaiMwan.— (en Kutc, Rclzen In N. A J*,)!, 



(ufUT (.'iishin|^ misprint). BimpuawM. — 
Mi 

;uaiiiiiv. Zum FOIK Taic^^B. 
la«« •ffh* WUtoFlownlBrRcite.— Cufitifntr. ZuAl 



CuahiHR. Ziifli Polk TiUea, 6. 1901. Eam-pM-i 
t»a.— Cii-'«tiing in MilUlone, ix. bh, 
PttMs.--CuiiliIiiv. Zufll Folk Talci^S. 1901. TU 



ii.«hinK in MilUlone, IX. lA, 18M. TeaUd 



. Tc 



Folk T.'.l.-i. 101, 1901 (prntMil.Iy thesiitm 

Hampton Normal and Agricoltaral Insti- 
tate. A school for negroes aod Indians, 
situate<| 2 m from Fort Monroe and Old 
Point Comlort, Va. ll<liibli.shed in isr;8 
by (k'U. S. ('. Armstnjng for the indus- 
trial and agricultural education of free<l- 
men, it was the first school in the lUited 
StjittH of a practical industrial nature. 
After 10 years of success in training and 
establishing nivroesas teachers and farm- 
ers, it reHjMUided to the call of 14 young 
Indians, who had been prisoners of war 
at St Angustine, Fla., for three years, 
and thus (»peiii d its doors to the Indian 
race. Since tiien l.llK) Indian girls and 
boys have had more or less training lit 
Hamjiton, an<l to-day five-sixths of those 
now living are industrious ami civilized, 
working with their own ban<ls for the 
support of f he!n.«elyes and their families. 

The St hool is not a government in^iti- 
tutioii. hut is «'ontrolled by a board of 17 
truwt<.e^', and is entirely nonst>ctarian in 
character. It is supported by the income 
of a i>artial endowment ana by certain 
government funds distributed by the state 
of Virginia, but its chief support is de- 
rived from the donations of its friends 

The academic course covers a perio«l of 
4 years, and includes English branches in 
both giammar and bign acbool grades. 



V 
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Normal coursfH are jriveii in biisiiiesf*, 
HKricnlture, and tlu- tracU s. as wi'll as in 
kimlerjmrten and i)nl)lic scln'ol teachinp. 
Agriculture bcffinM in the pi iinary tlepart- 
tnent of the training school, and bet oines 
B<» iiiiportant a hmncli of the academic 
work that at the end of the course the 
ptudent is prepare<l U^ condurt intellijjent 
fanning. In aildition to the model farm, 
dairy, orchards, poultrj* yards, and expe- 
riment garden, the school liana dairy and 
Stock ^nu of 600 acres a few milea away. 
The trades tanght the boys are carpentry, 
wooil tnrtiinu. hricklayiiij:, pla.«terinj.', 
})aintiug, wheelwrighting, blacksmithing, 
machine work, steam fitting, tailoring, 
shoe anrl harness making, tinmnithinp, 
uphuiijtering, and printing. A latere and 
well equipped trade school, with in^'<-haii- 
Ical-drawinji; room, offerx excellfiit faril- 
itief? for the practical in!?trm tiun given. 
The ilome>'ti<--8cience Imilding and the 
school kitchen!^ and laundries ^'ive oppor- 
tunity for instruction in all kinds of <lo- 
mestfc work, and each girl is raiiuired to 
comftletc a practical course in every 
branch of housekeeping, cooking, dairy- 
ing, and ganiening. 

The Rchool has alK>ut 60 buildings for 
housing and e<lucating its 900 boarding 
studenb'. These include a clninh, li- 
brary, dormitories, recitation halls, trade 
school, domestic science and agricaltnral 
building, hospital, printing office, green- 
houses, barn, workshops, laundry, oltice»<, 
and dwellings fortheomcersand teachera. 
All the young men receive instruction in 
military tactics, which lias proved of great 
value in instilling habits of promptness, 
neatness, and oU-dience. 

The Uovernment jKiys ^H>7 a year for 
each of its 120 Indian pupils; all expenses 
in excc<s of this runs! he jtrov idcd by 
philanthropic friends. The indiaij.s anil 
(H»lore<l students have separate dormitory 
buihlingt", and the pupils of the two races 
also occupy separate tables in the dining 
rooms, but work together in cla.«st'H and 
shops with mutual good feeling and help- 
fulneiffi. 

The record of Indians returned to their 
homes is carefully kept. For the year 
ending in May. 1 906, there were 183 doing 
an excellent graile of w ork as teachei-s iu 
school room, shop, or un farms; as doctors, 
lawyers, or ethnologists; 806 were living 
civilized lives, settin;: examples of indus- 
try and temperanw; »0 wereiloin^rfuirly 
well under hard conditions; 2S were doing 
poorly, and 4 \ven» l>ad. Thi< yives so 
large a [troportion of siitisfactory results 
that Hampton' oonstders her work for 
Indians in every way a success. 

The school publislies a monthly maga- 
zine t alk-il The S*)uthern li'oribmin, de- 
voted to tlie inten^sts of the negro and 
the Indian. The Indians publish a small 
paper, Ikitkiond Ttioughtt, now in its nine- 



teentli year; all its conlrilnitorr^ are In- 
dians, and many of the articles are valu- 
able atlditions to Indian literature and 
ethnology. (c. m. f.) 

Haiatsit(i/(im<j*(/, 'having foMl', named 
from an ancestor). A Itellacoola di\ isif»!i 
at Talio, lirit. Col. — Bosis in 7th Hep. N. 
W. Tribes Can., 1891. 

Han. .\n unidentified tril>e living on a 
part of the i.«land of Malhado ((;alves*lon 
id.?), Texas, on which CaU'za de Vaca 
suffered shipwreck in 1528. The language 
of the Han difiere<l from that of their 
neighlK)rs, the Capoijue ( prr»bably C^ja- 
que), but they haa customs in cotimion. 
They possibly formed the westernmost 
band of the Attacai>a. See Cal>ezii de 
Vaca, Narr., Smith trans., 82, 1871; Gat> 
schet. Karankawa Inds., 34, 1891. 

Han I 'night'). A Kaii^a irens. It.-snVw 
gentes areUannikushingaaiid Dakanman- 
yin. 

Ha".— Dorwv In .\m. Nat., fi71. 

Hana { ' dog ' ) . A subphratry or geus of 
the Menominee. —Hoffman in Mtfi Rep. 
B. A. E.,pt. 1,42, 1SS)6. 

Hanahawanana ( ' r«Jok men.' — ^Kroe- 
Ijer). A division of the Northern Amp- 
aho, now practically extinct. 
Auid'hAwi.— Mooiiey In 14th Rep. B. A. E.. 956. 
1K9r>. HR'nabawuBfeft.— Ibid. Hi>MMUwft«M'- 
na".— KrcH-ber in Bull. Am. MiM. N«t Hlat., 
JCViii,pt. 1, 6, 1902. 

Kaaakwa. A former pueblo of the 

Jenie/ in New "Mexico, the ezact ate of 

which is II' )i k ni >\\ ]i. 

Ham-a-<)UB — In r in An-li. In^t. I'n|M-r>. iv, 
■J07, IW. Han-ft-kwa.— HoiIrc, tieM not.-. H.,\. K., 

Hanaya. A former Chumashan village 
in Mission canyon, near .Santa Barbara 

mi?%>iion, Cal. 

Ha'-na-ya — Henshaw, .s«.iita Barbtira M8. v«H'nb., 
K. A. K . isHi. Jaaaya.— Taylor iu Cai. Farmer, 

Apr. 21. iv;.J. 
Hanehewedl ( .V'o/>:.rE//v-7'', "stone liy or 

near the trail' ). A village of the Nicola 
l)and of the Nt lakyapamuk, near Nicola r. , 
27 \n. above Spences Bridge, Brit. Col. — 
Teit in Mem. Am. Mus. Hat. Hist, ii, 174, 
1900. 

Hanga ( 'leader' i. V ireiis i.f the Han- 
gashenu division of the Omaha. 
Foremost. — Dnrst-yin B\ill. I'lulrx*. So* . Wa.-^h.. 129, 
isso. Haiiga.— I)brM«y in M Rep. B A. E., 
IsM. Hunja.— Mormin, Anc.Soc., 1.^5. 1HT7. Hub- 

Eth.-lx)iik'. i:.vped. H<>< kvMts.,1,327,1823. huMf 
anfa.-linrv. y in Am. Nat.. 674. IttBi. Sm* 
oias. — MofKHU, up. cit., 155. 

Eannihena ( ' young men of the lead- 
ers.'— Fletcher). One of the two divi- 
sions of the Omaha, com|>oHed of the 
Wezhinshte, Inkesabe, Hanga, Dhatada, 
and Kanze »'ntes. 

Hangaotau.--Dt>r«ey In 8d Rep. B. A. E.. 219. 
imi 15th Rep. B. A. E.. .226^ 1807. MiapMliM — 
Jnckmn (1877) quoted bv Donaldaoa tn wMtlHOii. 
R*')> . i^>^>. pt. 2, 74, Im. Xntaidha«M.— Long, 
Kx(MMi. Ktjcky Ills.. I. S2MnS. 

HangataBfa('lai^Hang|t')> AKansa 

gens. 

Black eafle.— MorKtin. An<>. S<to., IV., is". Bi« 
aiB'-Ja-ta4-c&.— lbi<t. ( ■ [ker lair ). Baum Uaga.— 
DorMjr In IStb Rep. B. A. 2n. 1807. MSi|a 
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utanandji. — Il)i<l. cHniif/a apiirt from thi- rest'). 
Hung-(a ni-kft-»hing-ga.— r^U<l»l>s. Kiiw MS. vo- 
ci\\>., B. A. E.. Sk 1-^77. Hun-fo-tin'-fa.— .MorKHD, 
Anc. S4IC.. 156. I "77. Ta nika-ahiiiMa. — Htublw, 
op. oit. Ta lindje qaga.— Dnntey in 15lh Rep. 
B. A. E.. 2? I. lv.t;. 

Hanging-maw ( f >A »<f'/7-/;r«'/(i,'hiH stom- 
ach hantrf down' ). A imtmltlMit Chero- 
kee chil l of the Kcvohitionarv period. — 
Mooney in li»th Kep. B. A. K.', 54:{. UKK). 

Hanginihkasbina ('i)i);ht p('<ii>lc'). A 
subdivision of tlie Tsishu division of the 
Orage. Its snbdi visions in turn are 
Ilaiiinihkashina and Wu-sipc. 

H«" rniqk'lci»'a.~ln>r-i v In IMh Ht p. H. A. K.. 

1'97. Huinihkaci°a ~ Ti r- v. ( kjij,!- M.<. vo- 
cmIi . II V. K.. T»t tanka — l>nrv, y in IMh 

Bt'ji H A. K-.'j:?-4, l"i'7. Tii'su we'hanifp. — lliid. 

Hangka ('leader'). (.)ne ot tlie three 
divifnonH of the Ona^re, the last to join the 

trihe, dividing with the Wa/hazhe the 
right or war t-ide ol the camp circle. 
Banna — Ii. rvi y in 15th Ri-p. B. A. E.,-.'X{. l'-97. 

HangkaahQtnn ( ' Hanska having 
wings ' ) . A gens of the Hangka dividon 
of the o^aire. in two .^iibgenteB* Husadta- 
wanun an<l Ilu^aiita. 

Bafle people. — Dor^'v, OfAgv MS. viK a>>.. B. ,\. E.. 
18K?. Han'xa a'hii tfl-'.— r)<»i>ifv in l.'ali K« |.. B. A. 
E., ■234. Is'JT. Hu'iAja.— Il>i<l. ( liinl.s strtii htd 
MiiT'). (lu< i'niqk'4ci"'a. — It>i<l i " wliilc i-aiil*' pet>- 

ple' 1. 

Haagkaenikasliika ^' those who L>e(^ame 
hnman beings by means of the ancestral 

animal'). A Q^yiitaw irenn. 

Ancettral «eni.-I>«.p.t v in I'.ili K. |.. B. A. E.. '/".t. 
K»7. Haniia e'nikaci'Ha.— n>i<l. 

HangkantadbanUi (' Hangka uttart truui 
the rest ' ) . A gens on the Hangaa ride of 
the O.'^age tril>al circle. 

HaBi^a uU'«am>i-— rx^r^ey in IMh Rep. B. A. £., 
2:^4. iHi>7. Qaia'qtai i'niqk ltrid.(* real easle 
pt-oplo war eaffle people.— Doiwey, On&ge MS. 

Will*., B. A. K . 

Hangnika«hinga ( ■ ni^dit {M-opU-'). A 
t-uhu'ciiH of the Han j^t'ii.-^ of the Kansa. 
Ha" nikaei'sa — Dorsey iu lolli Ki p. B. A. E.,'J&1, 

Hanilik. A fonner Aleut village on 
Agattu id., Ala.«ka, one of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutians, now uninhahite<I. 

HaninihkMliiiia ( * night [leople proper ' ^ . 
A subdivision of the Hanininkashina di- 
vision of the Osage.— DoTsey in 15th Rep. 
B. A. E., 234, 1W7. 

Hankntchin ( 'river |>eople' ). A Kutchin 
tribe on iip|M'r Yukf)n r. below Klondike 
r., Alaska. They make l>askets of tama- 
rack roots with hair and porenpinc quills 
ta.«tefully wo\ (Ml into tliciti. When these 
are used for cooking, the water is boiled 
bv putting red-hot stones into them. The 
Hankntchin are noted for their skill in 
catching large salmon. (jil)b8 stated that 
lull 11 nters visiteil Ft Yukon in 1 854. They 
still trade at tliMt i">st. Subdivisions are 
Katshikotin, Tukoii, and Tsitoklinotin. 
Villages are Fetutlin, Johnnys, Nuklako, 

Tadush, and Tutchonekutchin. 
Al-yaa.— Sehwatka, Rep. on Alaska. 82. 1885. Al- 
ya'-aa.— DHWftim in Rep. Geol. Piirv. Can., 200-B, 
1>«I»7 An-Kutchin.— Whympor. AlH^ka, '^a, im*. 
AaXetcbint.— Hiiyinond <|U>>tf<1 liy f <>lyi>r in Inrl. 
Air. Rep. .Vj3. 1S70. Ayan*.— SchwHlka in 

Century Mag., Sih Sept. 1885. Oeaa da Beu.— fiall 



in Proc. A. A. A. S.. xviil. -'71. 1,h7U. Geni-de- 
flne.— Kiiyniond <iii(>ti'<l l>v Colvcr iti Ind. .\lT. 
Rfp. Itm, 61W. lh7U. Oena de Fou. — Hunli-tv in 
Smilbaon. Rep. Itm, 3)1. 1H7J. Oens de Foux.— 
Whymper in Jowr. Roy. Uwik. Siu., -JXi. isiis. 
0«u M* Bola.— Raymond in Aen. Ex. I>u<-. r.>. 4'.'il 
Conff., iHt seas., 84, 1H71. G«w in lava.— IViroff, 
Alaaka, 160, 1881. Hai-aakatAia.— ItaU in fne. 
A. A. A. 8., XXXIV, 376, im. Baa-lmtehl.— RI^H- 
Hnl.xtm. Arct. Expcd., i, 896, 18U. Baa katdila.— 
Dull in Froc. A. A. A. S., xvin, 271. 187D. Kla- 
Kfltdua.— Dall in Cont. N. A. Ethnol.. I. 31. 1K77. 
Haa-kuttchin.— iVtitot, Dii-l. iHMi^-MndJitS xx, 
l,'<7t;. Hong-Kutcbin.— Joni-?N in SniilliMiu. Rep. 
IstWi. :>i.l. l"'72. RuB-koo-chin.— tl»nli.Htv, ibicl., 
311. Hun-Kutohin.— Ktivnioiut in Sen. Ex. Doe. 
r.'. 4'.'<1 I'onK.. 1st .>>es>..31. ]>7I. Bun'kltofc<lll.— 
Kosri. MS. noteson Tinni;, B. \. K. (tnins.: 'peo- 
\>\v of till' Hver coimtrV). Lower Gen* de fou. — 
Ibid. Wood people.— I»all in Vum-. A. A. A. 8.. 
.will, ■.'71, 1^7(^ 

Hannakallal. A tril^eor band, prol)ably 
Athapas<-an, numbering GOO in l.s<)4, anil 
«1 welling s. of the ' Luckkarso' ( Kosotshe) 
on the Tacilic coast; possibly the Kim- 
nanaitetanne or the HenaagL 
Xaaaalntala.— Lewie and aariTSxMd.. u, 119, 
1814. Ma—ahaMali. Bcfaooicffalt, Ind. Tnbee. »i. 
(71, 1868. Saa'sai^ndrlaL— Orlg. Jour. Lewis and 
Clark. Tt, 117. 1906. 

Hano (contra<'ted from Aiiiipi, ' ea.'-tcrn 
people.' — Fewkes). The easternmost 
pueblo of Tasayan, K. B. Ari/.,and famil- 
iarly si»oken oi as one of the Hopi vil- 
lages; it is, however, occupied bv Tewa 
people, whose ancestors, early in the 18th 
century. niigrate<l from the upiKT Rio 
Grande, in New .Mexico, j^rincipally from 
an ancient pueblo known as TK;iwarii, 
above the present town of Santa Crux, 
where the hamlet of La Puebia now 
stands (Hod^re). The Hano people 
have larjcely intennarried with the Uopi. 
In 1782 the population was 110 families; 
in 1893 it nuniliered 163 iridix idnals, 
includinit; 23 husljands of llano women. 
In addition, there were 16 Hano people 
living: in the Hopi ]inchlos. The clans 
rejiresenlid at Hano are the Kc ( Hear), 
Kun (Corn), 8a (Tobaccoi, Tenyo 
I I'inc\ Okuwu (Cloud), Nang (Earth), 
Kachina, and Tang (Snn). Formerly 
there were also tlic Kapulo (Crane i, Pe' 
(Timber), Kopcli i Pink conch), I'ohulo 
(Herb), Kuyanwe iTun|Uoise ear i)end- 
ant ), Ku (Stone), and Ta (^(irass) clans, 
but these have become extuict since the 
Hano people settled in Tosajran. Oon- 
sult Kcwkcs (n in 17th Rep. B. A. E., 
630, 18Ub; {2) in 19th Rep.B. A. E.,612, 
IflOO; (3) in Am. Anthrop., vii, 162, 1894; 
Mindeleff in 8th Rep. B. A. E., 6'2, 1S*>1. 
Bano.— 'Jtit-iflK't in Wlu-fliT Surv. Kt-p.. vii, M'2, 
1^7i». Banoki.— Ihiil. BaneiB.— ten KiUf, Kci/t-n 
in N. A.. 259. IS'^T (Hopi name for the pt-uple). 
Hik-Bo-Bo.— ten Kate, Synonyniii-, 7. Ikm (UopI 
name for the people). Baaootttb.— stcplicn and 
Mindelell in Sth Rep. B. A. E.,86. Ih91. Barnc— 
Ten Broeck In Scbooleraft, Ind. Tribes, iv nmp, 
24-26. 87, 18M. Htea.— Keane in Stun ford, ('om- 

J end., 515, 1878. lane.— Tayiw In (al. Farmer, 
unei% 1863. Jaao.— OarcOs (IT'ti). I>inrv. 394. 
1900. Jaaefwalpa.— Garc<'^ quoted by BHUcroft. 
Ariz, nnd N.Mex..lS7. 395. }>K> i Ilnnoand Walpi 
cfJinbined). Kvyfcbtu.— llrHlKi-, <l«'ld notes, B. A. 
E.. 1H<».S ( Aconift name). Ma-ca-ci-kln.— .Stephen, 
MS., B. A. E., IH.**? (Navuho name: 'fortiKn bear 
people's house'}. Vak'thah-thai.— Eaton in 
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Schoolcnft, Ind. Tribes, iv, 220, 1864 (Xavaho 
name). Tuo.— Ward quoted by Donaldimn, Mo- 
gul Pueblo Inds.. 14, IMS. Taa«L— Hodge, field 
notOib B. A. B.»lin6 (laleUnaine). Taao^ue^i.— 
Beliooleimft, Ind. Tribes, 1.619. im. TaapquiU.— 
Chilboun quoted by Donaldton, Moqui Pueblo 
liida.,14,1888. Ttaot.— VttlaiMor,Tb«atTOAtn., 

S2, 426b 1748. Tteu.— BKUdeio. Noticiiu* d(> 
IhuAhiM, 211, 1884. ThMM.-<Cortes (1799) In 
Whipple. Pac. R. R. Rep., iii, pt. S. 121. 1K&6. 
T(4ivaa-Bk.—W hippie, ibid. , 13. 18fi6( Zuni name ) . 
Tab-wa. — Stephen iu DonaldMin, M(n|u1 Piu'bln 
Inds., 14, ifm. Tewa.— Popular but incorrect 
name for the pueblo (we Tinin). Tewt.— Shipley 
In Ind. A IT. iiep., 810, isn. n«M.— DaTli, A 
Orln«o, 116. 1867. 

HaiMiemiooiifttj. Avilla^ountheK.coii8tof 
FIori<la. n. of C. CafiaviTal, in t lie 1 (5th cen- 
tury. — De Brv, Brev. ^ar., ii, map, 15U1. 

Haatiwi. A Shastan tribe or band for* 
nicrly living in Warm Spring valley, 
Modoc CO., (Jal. 

Haa-te'-tn.— PDwen In Cont. N. A. Ethnol., in, 

267. 1877. 

Hannt Coehiti (hduut, 'above', + C'o- 

cliiti, r|. V 1 ThcMixtli town sn('ct»s.-jivt'l y 

(tcriipitil hy tlu- pcopU' < if C'ochiti; bituatt'd 

about 12 in. n. w. of C'ochiti pueblo, 

in the Potrero Viejo, N. M«x. 

H<*Bat OMhitf.— Lomints fn Scrlhnei'fl Monthly, 

1(K), ]>-'X\ 

Hapaluya. A foriuLr larg(»vi Huge in up- 
per Florida, vif^ilt'd l>vDeSoto in — 
Genii, of Klva« (155*) in French, Hist 
Coll. La., II, 1850. 

Hapanyi. The Oak clatiHof the Keresan 
pueblos of Lainioa, Acoina.SiajHan Felipe, 
and Cochiti, N. Mex. Tne Oak clan of 
La^T'ina chiinis to have couie originally 
from Kiu Orande puubios, hy way of Mt 
Taylor, and to form a phratrv with the 
Mokairh (Mountain Lion) clan; while 
that of Acouia claims ph rat ral relationship 
with the Showwiti (Parrot) and Tanjri 
((^alaha.^!)) clans. Tne Oak dan of Sia is 
extinct. ( k. w. ii. i 

Hapai hina''. — HiMi^fr in Am. Antliroi).. r\ S i], 
Ivi) ( Lairuim form; /iiid/*'''" 'fH-ojile i. Hftpan- 
hano. — Ibid. (Sia form i. Ha-pan-ni.— Stcv<'ii>^nti in 
mil Iiep. H. A. E.. 19 Iv.M Siii form). H£p«nvi- 
hino. — Hodge, oi>. cit. > Saii Felipe fornu. H»- 
panyi-h£noq'''. — Iliifl. i .\<-iiniii form). H^pasyi- 
nanuch. — IIikI. ifm-hiti foniu. 

Hapea. A small tribe found by bpauisb 
explorers on the lower Rio Grande in the 

vicinity of Kagle rasF. Tex., althoiigli 
Uhde (18(il ) places it near Lauipazot^, in 
Nueva Leon, Mexico, Rome distance far- 
therw. Tli.-y nnnil>en'il AW in S."i hut.« in 
1688, but an e]>idetuic of ^>nlallpox raj^xl 
among them soon afterward, and in 1^89 
the survivors were attacked by coast 
indians and exterminated, with the ex- 
ception of some boys who were carrie*! 

off. ( J. R. 8. ) 

AjM.— Fernando del Basque (1876) in Nat. Qeo«. 
Mag.. Xtv,9,847,lffn. Apii.— Manzanet (1689) in 
Tex. Hint. ABa.<]iQar.. u,^% 1898. Eapaa.— De Le6n 
(1689). Ibid., vin, 205, 1905. lapiet.— Linwhot n, 
i>e9cr. de I'AnK^r.. map. 1, 1638. Japiea.— De Laet, 
Hisi. N'Hiv. MoikIc, 234. ItVtd. Jeap«s.— Fcrnnndo 
«kl Hovjuc, op. cit. X«pe».— rh<h-, IjiiitltT, 121, 
1861. Xmm*.— Navarette, Memorial y Nottelaa 
Sarrao, 104. 1646. 

Hapkag. A former .Aleut village on 
Agattu id., .\la»ka, one of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutians, now uninhabited. 
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Happy Hunting Ground. See Popular 
fallaeieg. 

Haqihana ( ' wolves'). A local band of 

the Arapaho, q. v. 
Haqui. .V Caddoan (.') tribe, apparently 

in N. E. Texas, tnentioncl in KkST a.s at war 
with the "t'o-niy" or main licHly of the 
Cadtlo confederacy. Perhaps the .\<lai. 
Aquit.— JouK-l ( 1(W") HI MHrgry, IVr., iii, iW. Is's. 
Haketiant.— Heinu'pln, New DIm-ov.. 41. liv.'s. 
Haquia.— Dnuiiv <iw*"j «jnotcd by Shea, l)i!^>v. 
Mi8o. Val.. 217. lH.Vi. 

Harabey. One of tiie various forms of 
the name of a province of whiclt Coro- 
nado, while amtrnp the New Mexico 
pueblos in 1940-41, learned from a native 
thereof who said that it lay beyond 
Qui\ira (the Wichita country of E. cen- 
tral Kaniias), and contained much gold. 
This Indian, who was known as The 
Turk I (]. V. ) and wlio .'-t rved as a guidf to 
Corona<l»* ii army, iK cauie a traitor to the 
Spaniards by leading; them astray on the 
buffalo i>laiiis of Texaa. After 12 days' 
journey from Pecofj r. in New Mexico the 
Spaniards, then on the .stake*! plain, were 
informed by The Turk that Haxa, or 
llaya, was one or twf> dayn' journey 
toward sunrise. A jiarty was sent for- 
ward to find it, and altlw iil'Ii settletnents 
of Indians were fouiui, aulong^t them 
Cotia, occupi«l bythfll. Teya (Texas?), 
Haxa does not ap|)ear to have Ix^n 
reachetl; it is therefore i>ostsible that 
Haxa, or Hava, is but another form of 
Uarabey, which was far n. of when> the 
8paniaras then were. Arriving at (jut- 
vira. C'lininado leaded more of Harahey, 
which was the next province beyondL 
The Spaniards did not visit it, but sent 
for their chief, named Tatarrax, who 
came with 200 warrions, "all naked, w itb 
bows, and some sort m things on their 
heads." From the characteristic head- 
dress of Tlie Turk au<i the other metu- 
bersof the tribe, and their proximity and 
apjiarent relationfhip witli the <^nivini, 
or Wichita, the Harahey p< o|)le may have 
been the Pawnee, and tin ir habitat at 
this dafi- i 1'>4L') in the vicinity of Kan8a.<< 
r. in K. Kansas. See Brower.t^uivirn, 1S98; 
Hmige, Coronado's March, in Brower, 
Ilarahev, 1899: W inship, Coronado Ex- 
pe* 1 . . 1 4t h Rep. B. A . ]•:. . 1 896. ( r. w. n. ) 

Araal Harcin. Ensjivo, 21. 172.^. Arache. — Jara- 
nilllM utfter 1M2) in'mh ki p. B. A K.. .^88. l,s96. 
Arae.— Rel. del SucerMJ {ra. I.SJJ). ibiii., 577. Ar«- 
hei.— Jurainillo. op. rit. Arche. — Civftaflfda ira. 
Vy6\) in 14th Rep. B. A.K.. .'iOS. 1896. Axa.— (;«>- 
mura quoted by Winsnip in 14th Kep. 

B. A E.. 492, 1896. Azaaa.— Volney, America, 
map. 1804. Axaa.— GUracleld. CharteNoid Aole^ 
lea, 1 797. Haraa.— Herren, HIatolia, Tl, 200. ITSS. 
Harahey.— JaramiUo^p. eft., 880. Sanle.— ReL 
del Suceso. op. cit. BrnlL— Doe. of 1541 in Doc. 
InM.. XIV, 825. 1870. Han.— GMtafieda (ra. 1666) 
in Uth Rep B. A. £.,806,1286. S»a.-Ibid. Xm- 
rall.— Bancroft. Arit. and N. Hex., 51. 1888. 
Xaqumdra.— Ga I Tano ( 1868) to Baklnyt Soc. Pnbl., 
XXX. 227, IM2 (npimnmtly Axa and QolTira con* 

Harames. A former tribe of Coahuila, 
K. B. Mexico, gathered into the miasioD 
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of iiaa Juan fiMtiaU. Probably of Coa- 
hailteeftn stock. 

JanniM.— Morfl (1777) oootad hf Buieroft, Nat 
Rno'S. I, 612, ISfltt. X*r»«tt.--R«Ylll«8liredo 

' 179 : c|uotod by Hanrroft. ibid., 611. 

Haras^na. A loruiur (iabrielefio raii- 
cheria m Los Angeles co., Cal. — Rietl 
(1852) <] noted by Taylor in Cal. Fanner, 
June 8, 1860. 
Hard-mash. See Bia-inmh. 
Ear 0 oka {iiduuhiiru'kint 'forked 
reed.— Hewitt). A Tuacuont village in 
North Carolina in 1701.— Lawaon (1700), 
Carolina, 383, im 

Harpaha. A former TfmQCua villas 
near thi' mouth of St Johns r., Kla. — T^tu- 
donni^re (1565) iu French, Hiat. Coll. 
La., n. s., 349, IRAO. 

Harpoons. PicrciiiK and retrieving 
wea|x>n8 with a iiiovahle hea<l — probably 
tbe moat ing:t>nioa8 and complicated de- 
virt' invented bv the North 
Anu'ritan alMiri^int'H. Before 
the natives came into contact 
with the whites, they matle 
harjHM>nH of wocmI, l>one, wal- 
m8 ivory, shell, stone, sinew, 
and hide. The several struc- 
tural mrts ct^nsisted of the 
shaft, ffjreshaft, l(K>se shaft, ice 

f>ick, head, hinge, connecting 
ine, affiemblinf^Tine, main line, 
hatid rest, oyt l. t, tloat, aiulde- 
tacher?. l^ides these there 
were a amltitude of aeoeeno- 
ries, such aa atooli, de< ■> . y s . i ( -< > 
scoops, and canoes. The tech- 
nieof every part represented the 
Indian's best skill ii) a nimilier 
<if handicrafts wood working:, 
bone and ivory carvinjj, chip- 
pingand ^rindinirstone; slircd- 
ding, twisting, and braiding? sin- 
ew; and dressing hidesorfloata, 
canoef. and the toughest iKJtwible 
thongs or lines, and other parts. 
There are two quite different 
BMM»-M*r varieties of harnoons, based 
NA*raoN; on the shape of tne head— the 
barld'd harpoon and the t<>n>;le 
harpoon. The head of the 
barbed harpoon is attached to the shaft 
by means of a connei ting line tied to tlie 
butt or tang of the head. The to^'^de head 
Is attachea to the line or si i ng I >y means 

of a hole bored th^ou^;h the IxMly; the 
head \a driven entirely into the animal, 
and, togvfling under the skin, ^vesflrm 

hold. Thes<r two types merjje into e:wh 
Other, and some liarjujonH possesa the 
charactefisticH of both. 

The parts of a barln-d harjioon are: 
Hetut. — Of variou.i materials, the s[>e- 
cific ctiaracters being the samt; as th^^.' 
of barbed arrows; they differ in that the 
tang fit.H l(M>scly into a soi-ket and is 
roughened, notched, or pierced for the 
hingeing or connecting line. 
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Fwre$kaft — ^That of the harpoon, as 
comparea with the arrow, is heavier, 

and nas a socket in fniiit for the wedtre- 
Hhape<I, conical, or spindle- 
sha|MMl tang of the head. 

Shn/i. — Length, from a few 
inches to manv feet; thickness, 
from one-foorth of an inch to an 
inch fir more; outerendsplicetl or 
siK-keted to the foreshaft: center 
of gravity famished with hand 
rest; inner end pointed, pitted 
for hook of throwing stick, 
noiche<l for a bowstring, with or 
with- lit feathers, or inmisbed 
with ice pick. 

Omneeting line. — <)f string or 
thong rudely tie<l to beail and 
shaft or, in the lincst sijecimens, 
attarhed at one end through a 
hole in the tanir, the other end 
l>eing bilunated and fastened 
like a martingale to the ends of 
the shaft. When the animal is 
struck by the hurleti harpoon 
the head'is withdrawn, thelore- 
shaft sinks by 
its trravitv. and 
the shaft acts 
as a drag to im- 
{>ede the prog- 
ress of tbei:ame 
(.«K'e Nat. Mus. 
Itep. HKX), pi. 

11). 

The uarta t»f 
a toggle har> 

] " > -M are: 

7 !"/'/'«■ Iit'inl. — 
Consisting of 
IhmIv; blade of 
slate, chipped 
stone, ivory, or 
metal, usually 
fitted into a slit 
in front; line 
hole or opening 
throuen the 
body lor the 
sling or leader 
of nide on 

\\hi< Ii the tog- 

fleliead hinges; 
ine grooves 
HM^ooMi <• h a n n e 1 e d 
*'™*° bai kward froin 
the line hole to protect 
till' leader; barbs {iroject- 
ing bai'kwanl at the butt 
of the toggle head to catch 
into the flesh and make 
the head revolve 90 de- 
trrt . forming a T with 
the line; shaft wa-ket, a 
conoid pit in the butt of the toggle head 
to receive front end of loo,-e shaft; and 
leader or sling, not always separate, but 
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when so, either spliced to the main .hue 
or joined by an inffpnioufi detacher, which 

if Hoiin'tiiiu-H {in fti!\ carvt'*!. 

Imim^ shtijl. — A H])iii«lle-sha|)etl )»ic'«'«' ol 
ivory socketed to toggle head and f<>re- 
nhuft ntxl nthiclieil as u hinge to the leader 
ortheloreshat't. Ite object 
is to catch the strain canned 
liy ri >tiviilsivo inovenuMitu 
in the j^'iinje an<l to HMider 
certain tlu' f«jMH'<ly «letach» 
ment of thi* toj.'jrli' head. 

One of the ino»<t interest- 
inj; stu(lit« in connection 
witti harpooni) is environ- 
ment in relation to cul- 
ture — tlu" i)l:iy Iwtween the 
needy and ingenious man 
and the resources of game, 
materials, and tools. In k. 
Greenland is fonnd the 
hinged totjgle by the side 
of itld foriHH; in \v. Green- 
land a great variety uf types 
from the very primitive and 
(•oars«' tr)tli<is4» bavin;; f fath- 
ers of ivory and the hookij 
on the Hha'f t. I n t he latter 
an-aa n'al-()tbr»»winj;stirks 
of two kindjj. On the w. 
■ideof Davis straitharpoons 
an' heavy and n larse, show- 
\n\i contact of the natives 
with whalers, especially the 
Ungava Eskimo exam^tlcf*. 
There als<»an' liai tyi>esHug- 
gestive <»f n. Asia. From 
the Mackenzie r. country 
the hanioons are small and 
untltTtlit' influence «»l tlie 
white trader. The iiar- 
poons of the Pt Barrow K»- 
kiiMo are 
<;xhau.st- 
ively dis- 
cnsM'd by 
Murd(K'b. 
and those 
fn>ni IM 
"Barrow 
BO U t h - 
ward by Nclf»on. 

From Mount St Klias 
Hf»uthward, within the 
timber Ijelt, wlicrewoo<l 
is ea.MiIy obtainable, 
harpoon nbafts are 
longer, but all the parts 
arere<ln<"e«l totheirwm- 
plest form. Forexain- 

{>le, the Ntlaliyaimnmk of Britit^h C ulum- 
>ia make the toggle heads of their two- 
proni:«'il harpo(iii> by neatly lit- hi ng the 
parts together and to the sennit lead- 
ers. The Makah of Washington fomieriv 

made the blade of tin ln a ! fn.ni shelf, 

but now use metal; tiie leader tiinl to a 
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lai]ge, paintitl float of sealskin, the shaft 
being free. The Quinaielt of Washings 
ton have the bifurcated shaft, but no float. 
The 2«iaiHnine of Oregon have a b:irl>e»l 
harpoon, with pronir^ on the blade as w * ll 
as on the phank, w liile their cousins, the 
Huiia of N. ( alilornia make the t»»v'gle, 
as GO the Vancouver trilK»s, by attaching 
the parts of the head ti>astrii>f>f mw hido. 

See Boa« in mh Hep. B. A. K., is«8; 
Goddard in l*ubl. I'niv. Cal., Am. 
Archax)!. and Ethnol., i, no. 1, i;io:{; 
Holm, Ethnol. Skizz., 1H87; Mason in 
Rep. Xat. Mus. HMX), IUOl'; Morice in 
Trans. Can. Jnst., iv, 1895; Murdoch in 
9th Rep. B. A. E., 1892; Nelson in 18th 
Rep. B. A. F... 1S!><>; Niblack in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1888, 1890; Powers in Ck>nU N. A. 
Ethnol., Ill, 1877; Teit in Mem. Am. Mua. 
Xat. Hist., n, Anthrop i, llKX); Turner in 
11th liep. B. A. Ji, 1894. (o. t. m. ) 

IbirrlaoB Biver. The local name for a 
body of Cowichan near lower Eraser r., 
Brit. Col. (Can. Ind. Aff. lor 1878, 78); 
evidently the Scowlitx, or the Chehalie, 

or both. 

Harsanykak ( JIdrmnykul% 'saguaro cac- 
tus standing'). A IMma village at Saca- 
ton Flatf, 8. Ariz. — ^RoBBell, Pima MS., 

B. A. E., IH, 1902. 
Eartwell. An Algonquian settlement, 

containing 25 p<'r>Joii-i in 1S84, in Ottawa 
CO., QuelHic.— Cati. ind. Aff., 1S.S4. 

Harutawaqai (Ilaront(nr<'i'^f.<>"\ 'He 
holda the tn'e.' — Hewitt). A Tu.«oarora 
village in Nortli Carolina in 1701. — Law- 
8on (17(Ht), Carolina, SHS, 1S(«). 

Hasateh ( ' plaice to the eant ' ) . A former 
summer village of the Ijiguna.s, now a 
IH*rmanently occupied pueblo; nituated 
3 m. K. ot La^'una jiueblo, N. Mex. 
Ha»*tch — I^HM W ill Wlu-^-k-r Survev U> p., vii. 
1879. Hatityi — H.h\k.-. lieW m>u-i, K. A. K.. 1S95 
(nrfifxT native imnn i. MMita.— Iixl. AlT. Mvp. 
IVHM, 2.V., I9(»-'> ('littK- mosji": common i*iNUii*h 
name I. Metita Nefra.~lI<H)Ke i nfiiT I*m>lt) in 
Am. Anl)m>p., iv. 3t6, ivjl <S|ian.: 'little black 

UU'Nl"). 

Hashknahtan { Uti'-il:i'ir-tftii\ . A former 
Takclma village on the ». side of Kt)gue r., 
O re;:. — Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 

235, iSiM). 

Haslinding. .\ small llujMi villaue, re- 
cently deserte<l, on the E. side of Trinity 
r.,Cal , at the mouth of a creek of the same 
name, 3 m . s. of H u j »a vallev. ( p. e. o. ) 
Has-lintah.— <;il>)>s in s<-h<)nlcrairt, Ind.Tribi"«.iii, 
IRW. Eau-lin'-tung.— Powers In Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., m, 73. 1877. Xm-Uo-U.— 'McK«.>e ( IftM I in 
8cn. Ex. Doc. 4, S24l Conv., ppec. aem.. IM, 186S. 
XMlindiB.— Goddard, Ltie and Calture of the 
HiipH, Vi, 1908. 

Hasoomale. One of the l>iegucno raii- 
clierias represented in the treaty of 18o2 
at Santa Isabel, s. Cal. — H. R. Ex. Doc. 
70, 34th Cong., 3d si-ss., 133, 1S.')7. 

Hasianamesit (*at the jilace of small 
stones.'— < J«w»kin ). k village of Christian 
Tiulians established in lf>.')4 at (irafton, 
Worcester CO., Mass., in Nipmuc territory. 
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The la«t of the imrt' Indian- died almut 
1825, but in IftW there were still 14 per- 
snns there of mixed Indian and negro 
blood. It VfBS the third of th© praying 
towns " in order, dignity, and antiquity." 
Cf. J fitMimnnixro. (j. m. ) 

HuaiiaiiMMt.— Hubhtird (It'iSO) in Mh>.i. Hist.S<K\ 
Coll., 2<\ «, V. Ml, HM*iuuno«et.— <J<«>kin 
(1677) in Tnins. Am. Aiiti<|. S<.c-.. ii. -147, 1S}6. Ham- 
nenn«ett. — LfViTi'tt (l«")T7i in N. Y. lUx-.Col. Hi^*t., 
;>1H. HawanMiiMMitt — Salishnry i lti7S), 
ibid., .V.'C. HMMinwnMkett.— Wrilt r of I'wrt in 
Dnike. liid. Clirun., 17. IviCi. HaMWiamesitt — 
Goolcin (1I.74HII -Mas'*. Hist. S<k-. Coll.. s.. I. 
180t'.. Ha*i*n«-mU<>o.— HarlKT. Hist. ("■ill. Muhs., 
b6x. IXV.*. H*««anAm»et.— <;iN'kin ( lfi77 i in Tnin>. 
AJn. .Miti'i Sk'., n. 4i">7, \>.i<'>. HMWUicmeiit — 
Rn\\-"<ii il'>7r)i in Drakf, Iml. Clirnn., 17, 
Ea»»annanie>it. — <;(H>kin (li^T";) in rnin-*. .\in. 

SiH-., II, li>. 1"^:'.'V Has»enema»»it. — Iliirri.s 
in Mj-~ Hivt. S<'<v ( Mil.. i>t !*., IX, IW. ISOI. 
Hft»»inammi»co. -l>ruk ■. Hk. Iml.-.. bk. 2, 51. IhW. 
Ha»»unnime«ut - 1 1 h t ^ 1 1. .tt-<l by T«w»ki'r, Algnnq. 
S*'r . A. J I. l'"'! He8*aine»it.— Writer of 1675 In 
Mil--*. Hi-t S..r Cull.. \< s., VI, '2*A. INJO. BW> 
■anjunastt.— Dnike, Ind. Chron., hV>, 183A. 

WtffiTtl A rancheria, pruhat>ly Dic- 
pipflo, «>n the eoast of Liower CaUfornia; 
it wtw tiiider the !ni>»sion of San Migaei 

de la Fronti-ra. which \vaf» in lat. 32 . — 
Tavl'.r in Cul. Farmer, May 18, 1860. 

Hassnnaaisco. A former Indian village 
in Conne« ticut, prohahly near C'onnet'ti- 
cnt r. In 17IM there wereonly 5 Indians 
left —Stiles (17ft4) in Maaa. Hist Soc. 
Coll., Ists., X, lOo. IsfKi. Ci,Ha$mma7nti*i(. 

HMiinnnga. A tribe of the Maoahoac 
confe<leracy living abotit IBIO on the 
headwaten* of IliippahaiiiKu k r., Va. 
HE»inninfm.— Hiiiith i H.-J*.) . Virginia, i. ls4i. ri'pr. 
\^VJ. H*»«*ninga -H'lil., 74. Hauinieni^a*. — 
Hoiidinot stnr in tin- \N <-.t, 126. JH16. Husinu- 

Sii.— >i (..I h. y inr.'i, Viririnla, IM, 1M1>. 

aaainungaes. -^tiuith, op. c-il., 71. 

HattingB Saw Kill. A local name for a 
1>m1v of S-inawminh of Fraser River 
av'ehcy, P.rit. ("ol.; jwip. in 1H9.H. the 
last time tli>- nanu! is niention»Hl. 
Haiatinc'a Baw Kills —Can. liid. Aff. fur im, 26H. 
Hastingt Saw mill.— Ibid.,US8,41S. Butiac«ia« 
MilU.— Ibid., im, 2». 

batwiaaa ('he was a little man.'— 

Hewitt). .V foniH'r Onondaira .'settle- 
ment on the nite of the pr»^cnt village of 
Onondaga Valley, < >noiidaua <•".. N. Y. 

OU-twc-AB'-BA.— Morgan, I-euKUf IriM|.. IJl. 1>.«1. 
Hi»-twl'-4'-ii*.— Hi'witt. infn, Iw^o (< inotiilim-u 
form). Touenho.— Denonvilk- 1 ^►•'^ ' in N. Y. Dim-. 
Col. Hiflt., IX, 375, 18.V». 

Hata. .\ Tsawatenok village at the 
head of Bond sd., Brit. Col. 
Ha-ta.— l>iuv«-<>n in Can. (ienl. Siirv,. map. l^^**^. 

TIatitm ('rider'). A Diegtiefio ran- 
cheria in X. w. Lower California, near 

Santo Toina-' iiiis.«ion; vi>iitcil in isr.j hy 
\Vm. (iabb, who difaiin d a \ or.il.ulary 
pnhliflhed in Zis< hr. f. Kthnolu^M,.^ IS77, 
HatakfTtshi ( ' hi rd' ) . A Chickasaw clan 
of the Koi iihratrv. 

Fuahi.— fiaL-H-het, Cri-t k Mik'r. U-g.. I, «5. ISHL 
Hi-tak-fu-ahi.— Morpiin. ,\in'. Sh-., IW, 1.H77. 

Hatawa. \ forini-r laiiijeilo village in 
the nfi-zlilvorhood <.f San Luis Key mis- 
sion, h. Cul. iXavlor in C al. Fanner, May 
11, I860). Pcesibly the same as Ehutewa. 



Hatchcalamocha. A former Seminole 

villa^ie near Drum swamp, 18 m. w. of 
New Mickasuky town; jprobahly in the 
present Lafayette CO., Fla.— H. R. Ex. 
Dot . 74 (1«»), 19th Cong., lat seea., 27, 
1826. 

Hatehtti. These implementn, made of 
iron or steel, and haftcd with wo. id, were 
an imix)rtaut factor in the coloni/ation 
of northern America, and the value of 
the hatchet, a.^ well as that of the ax, 
was soon recognized hy the natives, 
w ho obtained these tool.s' throagh trade. 
Large numV)ers of hatchet.s and axes of 
iKith Fren« h and English nmnnfactnreare 
ol)taint'd from alwiriginal dwellitiir f-ites. 
It is not known with certainty just what 
ahorigi- 
nal im- 
plements 
andweai>- 
ons were 
supplant- 
ed by the 
Eiironean 
hatcnet, 
hut it 
pr(d»ahly 
super- 
aeded, in 
larjre part, 

the gnjoved ax, the celt, and prohahly the 
tomahawk or war chih among triln's that 
u»ed these uuplements. tk> far as can be 
judgtHl by the lorms, theterm " hatchet" 
may lie ai>i>licd witli cijual ] ropriety to 
both the nalteti ax and the hutted celt, 
as both were wielded usually with one 
hand and w»*re equally effectual in war 
and in the arts of peace. So far as colo- 
nial literature refers to the uaes of these 
implements, it wduld appear that the 
tomahawk or club, among tlie eastern 
tribm, wa.s the weapon of w ar par excel- 
lence, w hile the ax an<l the celt were em- 
ployed more es{)ecially in tlomestic work 
and for otherordinarv industrial i>urposes 
I McCullwh ) . lioth the hatchet and the 
war club doubtless rose on occasion to the 
dignity of fficinonial objects. 

It is clear, not oidy from the practice 
of the living tril)e» and of primitive peo- 
ples generally, but from traces (if haixlU s 
remaining oil both stone and cop]K'r 





eCLT-*4ATCHrr witn wooocn hanou. raoM a 
MOUNSi. (oOOai COLL.) 

Hpecimcns obtaintnl from tin* mounds, 
that the celt was hafted after the manner 
of the hatchet An interesting group of 
implements showing that this was the ar- 
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chaic nietho«l of haftinjr celt-like objects, 
are the monolithic hatclu'tH in whicli the 
bla<le and the handle are tairved ol a sin- 
gle piece of etone. Several specimens of 
this type are on record; one, found by 




MONOirrMie hatohit cp MOMTONe, nwM * tennimk 

MOUNIk LnwTN M 1-t m. (jONCt) 

Joseph Jones, hi Tennessee, is made of 

greenstone, and is ]'\\ in. in lenirth; 
another, froui a mound in York district, 
8. C, now in the National Mnsenm, is 

also of grcen.«tonc; the third is from Miff- 
8i88ipj>i CO., Ark., and is ownc^ by Mr 
Moms of that county (Thniston); the 

fourth, from a inMiuia in Alabama, an<l 
now in postjessdon of Mr C. B. Moore, 



HBSni9'^ Monolithic H<rcn(T or Ondt- 
3 «rONt, fHOU * MOUDO *T MOIMI^ 

h.t ' ] VILLI. Ac*. LtMOTN 1» i-» Mb 

^^^p of Philadelphia, i.^ H i 
in . lonjj, of (rreenstone, 
and a snperb example of native hii'i- 
darian work. Specimens of this claj»s are 
much more niunerouH in the Bahamas 
anil the West indies. As all are carefully 
fiui.-heil, .some l>einjr provided with a 
perforated knob or projection at the end 
of the handle for the insertion of a thonp, 
it is probable that they serve*! sm maces 
or for some other ceremonial use. On the 
Facidc coast the stone war club some- 
times took the form of a monolithic 
hat« het ( Nil.lMfk). 

Tlie combination of the iron Iiatcliet 
with the tobacco pipe an a dinirle imple- 
ment, often calleci the tomahawk pipe, 
became very general in colonial and later 
times, and as no counterpart of this de» 
vice is f<inml in aborifrinal art. it wa.*- 

})robably devist d by the whites a.s a iise- 
ul and profitable combination of tbesym- 
Ixtls of peace and war. To ''take u|) 
the liatchet" wjis todeclare war, and "to 
bury tlie hatchet" was to conclude peace. 
According; to sotiie ;inth'>rs the hatchet 
pi]>«' was a fijriiiidable \s capon in war, but 
m i I'-rms known to-day it is too li-.dit 
and traixile to have taken the place of 
the stone a.\ <jr the iron hatchet. It has 
passe<l entirely out of the realm of weap- 
ons. SeeAxe$, VcUumet, CeU$t ISpes, Tom- 
(Uiawks. 



Conwult C. C. JtmM, Antiq. So. Indp., 
ISl'i; Jos. Jones, Aboriginal Remaitie of 
Tenn., 1876; McCuUoch, Re.sean hes, 
1829; McGuire in Rep. Nat. Mns.. 1S97; 
Moore, various memoirs in Jour. Ac«d. 
Nat. Sci. rhila., 1H94-H)0.'»; Morgan, 
League of the Iroijuois. 1U04; Niblack in 
Rep. Nat. Mu.s. 1S,S8, 1890; Thruston, 
Antiu. of Tenn., 1897; Wilson in Rep. 
Nat. Slus. 18%, 1.S98. (w. H. H.) 

Hatoheuzhaa. — A former Upper Creek 
village near the site of La Grange, Troup 
CO , (;a.— R^jycc in 18th Bep. B. A. 
Cia. map, 1899. 

Hatchichapa ('half-way creek*). A 
former branch settlement of the Upper 
Creek town Kailaidahi, between Cooea 
and TalIaiHK>sa r^., Ala. Hawkins states 
that the Creeks hostile to the Unittnl 
Strifes burned it in 1813, but it was prob- 
ably rebuilt as it is mentioiied in "Banouf 
( ensns list of 1832 as having d2 heada of 

families. 

Hi.lchuchubb. — 1'. S. Ind. Tn-nt. (l«T).42t». 1887. 
Emif-way Cre«k. — (iatm-het, Creek MlKf- I-*'!?-, I. 
131. 18S4. Hatchebi ohubba.— PHnxiiis il'^f.M in 
SchfH.l. raft, Ind. Trilx'*;, iv. 57H, IKM. Hateli*- 
chubb«..-< <irh'.v (IW)) in H. K. I^Hk. 4.V2, 25th 
Cong., 'id s< -<- . iWi. 1.S38. Hat-che chub-baa.— 
Hawkins ilTWi. .Sketch. 49. 1H4S. Hatohecbub- 
W.— ('n-ek imjHT in H. K. Hop. ;C, :Ust 

CoiiK.. IM fM's-*., 1S.M. Hatch ee chub ba.— 
AhtKjtt (lXS-'» in Sch<K>liTiifl. ln«l. TrilK-s. iv. ,»><0, 
1H54. Hatcheechubbaa.— .>^im(i«i<)n (lKi*>) in H. R. 
LkK'. K). 271 h Vong., 'Ml xess., 60, IMa. Hatch! 
totaapa.— <7tuU«chut, Creek Mijrr. Leg., i. l^'l. 

Hatchichapa. A township in the Creek 
Nation, Ind. T., near North fork of Cana- 
dian r. 

Hatch Point. A local name for a l^nly 
of Salif>h of Cowichan apency, Vancouver 
id. ; lM>Ii. 4 in ISiU!, tlie last time r. ported. 
Haitcn Point — Clin. Iml. .\1T. for ls'-»<>. Hatch 
Point.— Ibid.. IK'tJ. 197. 

Hatehnkuli (' wolf 'J. A Tonkawadan. 
SCtdudmaL— Oanehet, Tonkawe MS. Tocah., B. 

\. V... IHHI. 

Hatbawekela. A princi{ial divimon of 
the Shawnee, the name of which is of 
uncertain etymologj'. They emigrated 
from the 8. alx>ut 1697, toftether with 
other Shawnee bands, and wttleil with 
theui, }xirtly on 8ua<iueh&nnaand partly 
on Alletdnmy r., Pa., where they are 
mentioned in 17.31. Sewickley. I'a . 
probably takts its name from them. 
Acoordtnir to W. H. Shawnee, an edn- 
cateil metidu-r of the triln', the pn)|>er 
form i.s Ha-tlia-we-ke-lah, and they con- 
ptitute one of the original 5 princijial 
divisioiisof fheShawnee. To>;ether with 
till' Hicowi'tha (J'iifuu) and Kispokotha 
i Ki.*)ionH-'iL(') divi.<tons they remove<i 
about 1793 to what was then 8i>anish 
territory in K. .Mi.s-ouri, thence into Ar- 
kansas,* and in 1S:52 into Texa.«, where 
with other trilje*^ they eettletl for a time 
near Saline r. Beinj; afterwanl driven 
out by the new Tt'xas povermnent they 
removeil to the present Oklahoma, where 
the 3 united bands are now known as 
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Abpentee Shawnee, from having been 
absent from the more recent treaties 
made with the refit of the tribe. The 
Hathawekela claim to b«* the "elder 
brothers" among the Shawnee, aa being 
the first created of the tril)e. The band 
formerly under Black Bob (q. v.) are a 
portion of this division. See Halliert and 
Shawnee in (Julf States Hist. Mag., i, no. 
6,413-418,1903. (J. M.) 

AM<while«.— Cartlidye (1731i in I'a. Archive!). I. 
3t<f>, IKS-.'. AM«keU««.— <:ur(i(>ii (1731) qiiotetl by 
Brinton. I/<>nu{K' Ix'K» nd-<. yj, IfW. AMiwikaJn. — 
Brtnton. it*i(l. AiawekAlaa.— I>HVon|Mirt 1 1T:U i in 
Pa. Archive<t, i. 1inS2. AMwik&lM.— liov. I'a. 
(1731). ibid.. SCJ AMwikalus.— Le Tort (1731 1. 
ibid., 800. Elder Brother*.— W. H. .Slmwrn-o. dp. 
cit., -117. EA-th*-we ke-lah.— Ibid., 415. Ea tli*- 
we ki-l&h. — !ljl<l.. 417. 

Hathletnkhish {H(u:l'-C{i-q\c^). A for- 
mer Yaquina village <m the ». side of Ya- 
qnina r., Oreg. — Itorsey in Jour. Am. 
Folk-l«.re, iii, 22», ISW. 

Hatsi. The extinct Earth clans of 
Ijtgtmaand San Felijxi pueblos, N. Mex. 
The l-^rthclanof I^guna<-lHime<I toliave 
come originally from .lemez and to have 
forine<l a phratry with the Meyo ( Li/>ard ), 
Skurslika (Water-snake), and Shruhwi 
(Rattlesnake) clans. (f. w. ii.) 

HaaUii-hino.— HtxlKe in Am. Anthrop., ix. S60. 
1890 (San Felipe form: hdnn = 'people'). Hatei- 
hkno'''.— Ibid. ( LoKunn form). 

Hatainawan (haiir 'leaves', tsinawe 
'marks,' 'paintings', van 'place of: 
'town of the ( fossil*?) leaf-marks.' — C'ush- 
ing). A ruined pueblo formerly inhab- 
ite<l by the Zufii, situated n. n. w. of 
Hawikuh and e. w. of the present Zufii 
pueblo, X. Mex. — Cu.«ihing, inf'n, 1891. 
E«tMhi-na-wlui.— FewkcN in .lour. Am. Etiinol. 
and Archtt'ol., i. 101. 18yi (probably IdentlcHl). 

Hatteraa. An .Al^'omiuian tribe living 
in 1701 on the sand l)anks alxiut C. Ilat- 
teras, N. C, B. of I'amlico sound, and 
frecjuenting Ronnoke id. Their sinnle 
village, Satulbanks, liud then only alHuit 
80 inhabitants. Thev sh»twed traces of 
white blofj<l and clainie*! that some of 
their ancestors were while. They may 
have l>een identical with the Croatan 
Indians (q. v.), with whom Raleigh's 
coloni.sts at Roanoke id. are sup|M»s«'d to 
have taken refuge. (.i. m.) 

HaUnuk. - Ltine (15H6^ in .«mith {1629i, VirKinia. 
I, ^i. (place nnnuM. Hatonuk. — Ibid. Hat- 
taraa Indiana.— La w.son | I71I .). Carnlinu, 108. iStMJ. 

Haaenayo. A clan of the Ai)ohola 
phratry of the ancient Timucua of Flor- 
ida. — Pareja {ca. 1614) quott^l by Gat- 
schet in Am. Philos. Soc. Proc., xvii, 
492, 187S. 

Haukoma. A Pomo division or band 
on the w. side of Clear lake, Cal., num- 
bering 40 in 1851. 

How-ku-ma.— OibtM (IS-M) in .Seh(»ok'rHft, Ind. 
TrilK*. III. 1(J9. IH.W. How-ru-ma,— McKcH- (IKM) 
in Sen. Ex. lK>c. 4. 32d Cong.. Mpee. sejw., 13fi. 1M53. 

Haawiyat { Hdu-ui-yaC ). A lornier 
Siuslaw village c»n or near Siuslaw r., 
Oreg. — Dorse v in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
in, 230, 1890." 



Hausanmi. A former C'ostanoan vil- 
lage near Santa Cniz mission, Cal. — 
Taylor in Cal. Fanner, Apr. 5, 1860. 

HaTasapai( 'blueorgreenwaterjx'ople' ). 
A small isolrtte<l trilHM»f the Yuman stm-k 




..<,.*SLiPAI MAN. (»M. UUH- N*'. 



(the nucleus of which is Injlieved to have 
deKvnde*! innu the Walaj>ai ) who occupy 
Cataract canyon of the Rio Colonulo in .s. 




HAVASUPAl WOMAN. IaM. MUS. SAT. HIST. ) 



w. Arizona. Whipple ( Pac. R. R. Rep., 
Ill, i>t. I, 82, 1856) was informed in 1850 
that the "Cosninos" roamed from the 
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Sierra Mopdlon t<i the .San Fraiuisro 
lllt^^. aiul along the valley of the Colo- 
rado Chiquito. The trif>e is a jHM'uliarly 
intereetint; one, sime of all the Yiiinaii 
trilH-s it is the onlv one which ha.s devel- 
oped or borrowed a culture eiinilar to, 
though lesB advanred, than that of the 
Puelilo peoplcr^: in lfcd. aci i m liu^ to tra- 
dition, the Hava^-utuii (or uioru probably 
a Pueblo clan or tribe that became incor^ 
porated with them i formerly built and 
occupied villiigtis uf a permaiient charac- 
ter on the Colorado Chiquito b. of the 
San Krancisoo nit.M., where rniiis wi-re 
{Kjinle*! out to P<»well by a Havji.'j|j|jai 
t hief as the former homes of his |H>ople. 
As the residt of war with tril»en farther 
K., they abaiidoiu'il thew villages antl 
took refu^'e in the San Franciwo mts., 
8ubtie(|uently leaving the.«>e for their pres- 
ent aboile. In this connection it is of 
inten'Ht t<» note that the Cosnino eaves on 
the upper Kio Verde, near the n. eilge of 
Tonto DMin, central Artxona, were named 
from tills trilM', l)efause of their sni>i>ose<l 
early «>et uj>ant y by them. Their present 
villaife, compose<l of temj)orarv canins or 
shelters of wattl(>4l canes ami hranrhes 
and earth in summer, and of the natural 
caves and crevices in winter, is eitu* 
ated 115 ni. \. of Pn-'cntt and 7 m. s. 
of the (irand canyoi). 'liie Ilavasupai 
are well formed, thou^di of medium 
stature. They are skilled in the manu- 
lacture and use of implementM, and 
especially in jtreparin;; raw niaterial, li e 
buckakiii. The men are expert hunters, 
the women adept in the manufacture of 
baskets Whicli, when linetl with dav, 
serve also &s cooking utensils. Like the 
other Yuman tri bes, untilaffected by white 
influences diirinu' ret-ent y«-ars, tln iVcl. ith- 
in^ consisted chietly of deerskin and, for 
the sa ke <jf ornament, iKtth men and women 
painted their faces with fliick, smooth 
coatings of tine mi ocher or blue paint 
pre|iared from wildlndifTo; tattooing and 
(W'arification for ornament were also some- 
times practise*!. In summer they subsist 
chiefly on corn, calabashes, sunflower 
seeds, melons, peaches, and apricots, 
which they cultivate by means of i rriga- 
tinii, and al.»<o the wild datila and nies<al, 
in winter principally uiion the llesh of 
game, which thev hunt m the surround- 
ing uplands and mountains. Wliilc a 
strictly sedentary people, they are un- 
skilled in t be manafactiire of earthenware 
and ohtain their more nn >dcni imph'nicnts 
and nti nsils. ex< t pt iiaskctry, by barter 
with tlie llopi, with which people they 
seem always to have had cLi'-t-r affilia- 
tion than with their R innan kindred. 
Their weapons in war and the chiise were 
rude clubs and pikes of hard wo(m|, Ih)ws 
and arrows, and, formerly, slings; but lire- 
arms have practically replaced these more 



l»riniitiveappliances. The gentile system 
of descent or organization seems to be ab- 
sent anioiii: the Havasiipai, their society 
consaii;:uin("ally heing ])atriarchai. They 
are iM»lyi;amist.«^, the numln r of wives a 
man shall have l>eing limifed apparently 
only bv his means for t-npiM.rting them. 
Hetrothals by purchasi? are conunon, anci 
divorces are granted only on the gn.nnd 
of unfaithfulness. The liavsisupai <K<upy 
a reservation uf about 88,400 acres, set 
aside by Kxecutive onler in 1K80 and 
1882. Their popnhition was 300 in 18«9, 
t-'.'W in 1901.', 174 in l*«i.^. n. w. n.) 

Afuft Supai*.— H<Hlgi>. Ariztdiu, U;9, isTT. Ah- 
Supai. -Hoiirk.-, M.Mjuisof Arir.,SO. 1«H4. Ak'-ba- 
•u'-pai — (iilU-rt, Viniia v<Kab.. H. A. K., l^TK 
I Walnpiilform). Akue«u-p*i.— <mi-. In t in Zts< lir. 
f. Ktliii..!.. XV, 127, l.s.V>. Av*-8upiei.^HHlKTun. 
Ariz. Hiiil N. Mcx., .VlT, ishy. Av«tup«i.— T.al- 
st-hft. <i|.. cit , l-'H. Ca»ino» — IikI. All. Hep. 1?<69, 
I'^TO. Cttsnino — Ta.\ 1. If III Till. FiiniuT, Mar. 
27, INW. Co-a-ni nx» — I'owiU in Soribiii r's Mag., 
213. iK'i'. 1n75. Cochineant.—Emury, lo . n «•«> 
1>MS (Iniiis. 'dirty ffllows ' i. Cochniohnos.— 
Burtli'tl, I'vT-i. Niirr.. ii. l7^. Cc^oniiiM.— 
ruHhiiiK ill AthiiHic .M.... Oct. l,H.vj. Coho- 

nino«.— IliMirkc. .MikhiI-i of Ariz., SO. 1n'-4. Coj- 
niao.— SltgreHVi"*, K.\|.. <liiioii. l.\ IkVI uiHine l.v 
whicb a Hav<^i)|>Hi < all(-il iiirnM-lfi. Coionina — 
Scott In Ilnnald.'on. Mi».,iii pueblo liids.. .'ij. isya. 
Oominaa.— VnrKiui (lfl»2). cile<l by Uavix, SiMin. 
fonq. X. Mox., 370. iH69. Oominoa.— Bmwne. 
Anu'horountry.ZW, lsti9(toentioiu-dHsu branoh 
ofOllaAfwche). OoniaM.— Rivera. Diario y lH>r- 
roterok leg. Murine. OoralaM.— iMmpeUy, A<r<>»« 
Ameriea aad AHia, map. isn. OomiaM.— ^iHnx^ 
(177«),Diar]r. 472. 1900. ObuIms.— Whipple. Phc. 
It. K. Rep., nt, pt.i, 82. 1850. OlMMiua.— Gaiv-4ia 

iI77«). Diary. 44i, 1900 (erroneooilr Mid to tie 
laricopa name for Mohare). 0« i— w . ~Opmcoy 
Berra. GiH>Krafin, m, 1S64 (mlsquotinx QucM. 
Cuianura.— <iarr<^ (177ti). Diary. 4-16, 1900. OoUa* 
niaaa.— Ibid., -I';; (orninefiu^ly'taiid lo twapplifd 
to Mohave). Culianun.— Ibid. UTroni-oumy Niitl 
ti) lieapplied tothe Mohave ). Habaao|da.— Olblw. 
MS. map of (UilorudotrilK-8. B. A. K.. no.2M2. Sa- 
ha Taau-pai.->)ame!>. Indi<. Painted Dowrf , Itfi, IM, 
19i« ('lM-(iple of the bine water"). HaTaaopi.«> 
Thonia.H. .MS., no. (102, B. A. K.. 1N>.. Havaana 
Pai.— EwiiiK in <;rriit luviile, '.'Ui. Kcc. lHy2. 
Ha-Ta-au-pai — i ii-liinK in Atlantic .Mo., l. 374, 
.'^ept. 1>^'J Hava->u-pay. — Bandelior in Anh. 
In-t. I'aiK Ts. I V. 3041, 1>>'.0 Haveau-pai. — KwiiiK, 
o|>. t it 'Havuua Pai - |l'i<l. Jabeiua.— <iari 
i 177t; I. Iiiary. Md, Java Supaii. — Haxi. r in 

llariM-r s .\liiir , Jinn- Ihh-j. Javeusa. - l>i ii<lcn». 
Nolii'ias ( 'liiliiiahna, 22.H. Ivf l 1 it;l--,|ii'itii»g 
(j!ar( i >i. Kochninakwe. — ten Kaii . Ki i/i ti m N. 
A., '.i^K l'^"^> (/.iiiii name: 'Tifioii nut |h oi>1i '?i" 
Kochonino^ Ibid.. ".'.')*». Ko'-hni'-na. — CiiUn it, 
Yuma \iM il, . It .\ K., r,\. ls7^ ( llopi nanu-y. 
Kohonino \ ..ih I raiiitiuns of the Hopi, ]». iyo5 
I llopi naiiH 1 Kokoninoa. — (iulM ln t in Z^•it.•^'hr 
i Kthnol., xviii. '.17. I.wi. K6nino.— IbiiJ., xv, 
rj4. IKSKHopi n;iiin">. Kox-nina' kwe.— tell Kate, 
Synoiiomie, l^""! i7.unl naiiK'. txirniwt-d from 
the llopi). K6<niname.— Ibid, (llopi tiaiiuo. 
Kuehnikwe.— ten Kate, Keizcn In N. A.. 'M"'. l^'^- 
(Zufll name: 'PiAon nut people"'). Kubni 
kw«.— Cushing in Atlantic Mo., 1., '3^2, Se(>t. is^j 
(Zufli name; i<ir>- people '). Ku'h-aia.— l->in>- 
dero, Noticiaa de Chihuahua, 228, 1834 (miM- 
uunting Oarers, 1776). Kukai-lnM.— Oalwhet in 
ZeitiWhr. f. Ethnol., xv. 124. 1883 (Zafii name). 
KatiM «f a* WUImn.— TushiDg in Atlantic Mo., 
I . -.m. MI, \m. NaT«m-pia.--aatKbet. op, eU^ 
\v.i.'7. |g<»(a WalnpBl fom). VMria^rHMWD- 
I'"". 11 in M Rep. B. A. E.. xlx. im. 
Biipaii.~( iixhinK in Atlantic Mo.. &44. Oct. 1882 
' after • Arlama Miner" J, Bapiaa.— Bloloii,Haild> 
b< K >k to Arizona, xa. DCS. 8iiylt.->-0nMeey Bem, 
Uvoirrafla. ee, m. im* (ernmeoniiljr glTen h 
part of Fueon Apache). mtntL-^lvA. Alt. Bn>.. 
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Jxxxi, iSNi. Tonto Coii.iiio — M.'-llmiiM.-ii, Thkh- 
)>ucli. II, VJd, \s.\S. Y*bipai8 Jab'tua. — liariifi 
(177GK Diary 4U, IWU. Yavai SnppRi.— Arthur 
ill Ind Aff. Rep.. '2»7. IKfO. T«vip«i Jab- 
Mua.— Bandellvr in Arvh. Inat. I^pen. iii. 
n-J.lNtW (HftcrUaritSi). T«<dfttijs«wiia.— orozco 
y Brrrn. Geo(r.. 41. tHM (nflcr Oarr<H»). Tnva- 
Bupai — rorbiiuler in Am. .Xtiiiq . JTC., Sept. ivsr, 
Haventraw (Uiitch: ImmMron, ' oat- 
Htraw'). The naiiu' appHpil hy the 
Dutchtoa fiiiiall tribe orl>aiul (atrunlirifif 
to Ruttt'tibcr, a division) of the L'nami 
Dt'law an-s. toriiK rly livin^ronthe w. bank 
of 'the lower Hudson, in Riicklaiid co., 
N. Y. The name they applied to them* 
H'ht'H is lost, but if iu;iy have hotti Re- 
wenhiioiiie or KiiinacluMianck. 
HaTerttraw.~\ an < uiiwi'iiliuvfii ilrtUi in N. Y. 
l>«ic. C'ol. nut . MM. ISM. Haverstroo.- Di- 
Laet (levKi ipiiii.-i! t>\ UnitciifK'r, Tribi-"' llmlson 
R.,71.is7:' Rewechnongh Trfaly of li>H in .N. Y. 
Doc. ("ol Ili'i . Mil, l^sl . ■ Ki'Wfftuionffli 

or Hu\ crstrii w ■ t. Rumachenanck — Trent v of li'^K), 
Ibid., H7 I ajjprtrflUly k' vi-n us thi- trilmi iiumci. 

Hawai. A former JDiegueAu rancheria 
under the Dominiran mlsmon of Ran 

Mijjriiel df hi Fronti-i-ii. \v. coa-t of Lower 
California, about 30 ni. h. uf San Diego, 
Cal. (a. b. o.) 

Hawaiian influence. Theesfahlishment 
of the wliale and seal iiniieries of tlie N. 
Pacific coast led to the presence in that 
reirion of sailors and adventun r- of the 
most diverse raees and nationalities, 
many of whom came into more or lesH 
lastinjBT contact with the natives of the 
country. Toward the miihlle of the l»th 
(vntnry (Hale, ()rev'on Trade l^iii)rua(^>, 
1», 18iH)) the Hawaiian language waa 
spoken by abont 100 Sandwich IsTandent 
employed as lahorers ahout Ft Van« «tii- 
ver, Wasli. Doubtless some intermix* 
tare of these with the Indians toolc 
]>lare. In ISO] there lived atnonu the 
Kutenai an Indian niekname<l Kanaka. 
Munloch (9th Hep. H. A. K., 65. 1892) 
notes that several Hawaiian wonl-i have 
crept into the iari;on as ti.<^ed l»y the west- 
em Eskimo and white whalern ami traders 
who come into contact with theni, and 
one or two of these words have even 
e^nne t<j be employe^i bv the l*t Harrow 
Eskimo among tbemHefvei*; but there is 
no evidence that the Chinof)k janron con- 
tains a Hawaiian elt inent. Swanton sii>;- 
getiUi tliat it is barely possible that the 
Haida cnstom of tattooinn; may have come 
fn iii >-oine I'olynt^ian island, as itsintro- 
iitirtiun is always sui<l by the natives to 
be recent. Wh'ether the idea of a ladder 
made of a chain of arrows, winch occurs 
amont: the myth.sof Polynesians and the 
people of the N. W. coast, could have had 
a similar orijrin inav lie donhted, Imt it 
is iieverthele.ss po.sgjble. The theory of 
Polynesian- American contact has lleen 
mamtained by Itat/.el, S« hultz. and others, 
gtre« being laid on resendilances in art as 
exemplified by clube, masks, etc., and in 
other ways. (a. r.c.) 



Hawikali (/uorc 'leaves', uikti 'gum'). 
A fonner pneblo of the Ztif^i and one of 

the Seven Citiif* of CilH»la of early Simniyh 
tinier, sitnated aUmt 15 m. s. w. of the 
present Znni pneldo, N. Mex., near the 
Slimmer village of < >jo( 'ali«'nte. I lawikuh 
wa,'4 seen in hy Fray Marcos de Ni/a, 
who viewtnl it from an adjacent height a 
few days after the murder, hy the Znfii of 
Hawik'uh,of Estevanico, the former neyro 
comimnion of CalKza de Vaca. Fray 
Marcos referred to it by the name of Aha- 
cns. In the following year Francisco 
Vas<|iie/ Coroiiailo visited the )nieh|o 
with hin advance guard, and as it.s inhab- 
itants offered resistance, the villas was 
stormed and captured, most i f its people 
tleeinir ftir safety to Taaiyal<»ne, u metia 
E. <if the present Znfii. (^ronado referred 
to Hawikiih, under the name (Jranada, 
a.s the chief puelilo of (Mhola, c«>ntaining 
about 200 honsi's, and from there wrote 
his accr.unt of the journey to the viceroy 
Mendoza, .Viiy. \rt, 1540. A Franci.s<an 
missi4»n was estahhshed at Hawikuh in 
l(i29, at w Inch time the pueblo containeti 
alwiut 110 hou»ei». Owing to Xavaho or 
.Vjiache depredations in f)ct., 1670, when 
many of the Zufli as well as tlie mis- 
sionary of Hawikah were killed, the 
puehio uas ahandoned and never after- 
ward }iermanentlv occupied. It ia ^aid 
that the roof timners of the old ehurch 
at Ztini, wliich was erected ahotit 1705, 
were those ii.se<l j»revionsly in the Hawi- 
kah cha(M>l. A |H)rtii»n of the adobe 
walls of the latter hiiildinjr were still 
stamlitiL' iiiilil about 1894, when the 
adoU s were taken by the Indian.'^ to Ojo 
Caliente ami there UHe<l in the «'onstrnc- 
tion of new hoii.>-e8. See .Mindeleff in sth 
Rep. U. A. E., SO, 1891; Handelier (!) 
Final Rep., pts. i. ii, 18U0, 1892; (2) 
Doc. Hist. Zofli Tribe, 1892; Cuphing in 
VMh Kep. 1'.. A. K , is!i(i; Modfre in Am. 
Anthroi)., viii, 14i;, Lsu.'i. ( f. w. h.) 
Abacu. — Hi-ylxn. ( ^"juoi;.. 9»'>H. l"o:{. Abacus.— 
K1h<mi, /VtluM, tir>t map. 164)7. A^uaa Calien- 
te* —rtMii<lilier in An il. ln>t. rapers. iii, IXJ. ISiX) 
I Ha ni iMi, «iri. AguMcobi.- /^nnitr - S n 1 ni o r o n 
(rn. If.'jy Kjiioti-d by liatHb'lliTin Mii«. Wfsi. \\\-\ , 
t".'.^, I8-«>. Afuicc.— Cii-hinK in MilLstoni-, i x. ".t). 
Fit>. l'»s| iiii-iHuiini; CoruTUKloi. A^ioobi.— 
Oflntft 1 .'(^ in Iior . Ill, <).. X vi,l;{:t lh71. Aguscobi.— 
n.i«i.. \X: Abacus -Mrii (l.Wi in 1 Iji k In vt. Voy.. 
44:!, ItiiX). Apacus. — Ititvis. .Span. < o:i4j. N. Mt-x.. 
I Js, !>••;'.» I in plot iuir .Nliiri os <ir Ni/ji ). Aquico. — 
l->pi-jo n'>S'. in |)(K'. Iiif'il , \v, !!><. 181. Is71. 
Auuico — Ms of lt'.7t'> iiuoicil li\ 1. ir 1. Hit in .\n li 
lust. I'apir>, jv. ;;is. ih',i-.>. Avicu I'li-liiii!,' in 
roinpte ri'inln Internal, ( oni:. .\ni . vii lv.H> 
f>{ivcn as an earlv Sjiaiii-li li>rin \. Cibola — l a"*- 
taiTiMla UY«. ].T6.i) hi 14Ui Kc p H. .\. K.. is;i 
Oranada. — t'omnado in liakliivt. Vov . in. 

449,451. 16UU. 0rana4«.— <i<imnni. Ilist. <;<'n.'. a'>7l>. 
1606. Oranado.— Purchas, Pilffrime!*. dtx, it.i;!: 
V. MSI. 16**6. Oraaata.— Coronado ( 1-MO) in Ramie 
nfo. NST. It Vlaggi. 361, 868. 1666. 0(«aada.— 8im(>- 
snn m SmittMon. Rep. 1H09. m ISTl. Oraaadt.— 
.•3«niw>n. map rAm^riqui*. 2H, IS57. Xabaviaa.— 
I'eet in Am. Antiq.. xvii,8!Kt,|lig5(rotoprint). Ha 
Huico.— Zaratc-SHlnieron (1629) dted by Bancroft, 
Aril, aud N. Mex., IM, 1889 (HatIco or). Bakv.— 
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Hnn«lfli»T in Arch. Inst. Pnprrs. IV. S2C, lt*y> (nii«- 
printt. Ha-ui-ca.— Biinrirlitr qiioieil in Arch. 
In>t. Ren., v. 4:!, Ikhj. Ha-ui-cu — Hiindi-Iicr in 
Kfvue d'Kthnt.ir.. Wi. \SS6. Havico - ZarHt-' .«?al- 
tnemn (ra. 10'J9i, Kt'lHcinii. in Lund ni Sun-liine, 
47. Dec. 1J*99. Sa-vi-cu.— Hau l. I • r in .M ml,-. West. 
Hl.st.. GCiH, Sept. isKi. Ha «. i k hu — rushing in 
Millstone. X. t .Inn Ha wi k uh.— Ibid., 19. 

Feb. IsM. Ha-wi-k'uh-ian» — IMil . I'U i Ili<- Jl-O- 
pleof Huwikuh). Ha-wi kuhi — I'nwcll. 'Jd Ki-j>. 
B. A. E., xxvii. l.svJ. Hay-way-ku. — Fcwkfs in 
Jonr. Am. Kthnol. and Anhii-oi., I, 100. 1X91. 
Hay-we-cu Ibid., iniip. Jahuicu. — Esciilantc 
(177^1 1)111. t.-d bv }liii)d< li(T ill Arch. Inst. TajK-rs. 
IV. z:u. Isw. Auikawkuk— Ptct in Am. .\iitii).. 
XVII, 3.j2, 1h'J.'> (nii>priii( i. La Concep«ion de Agm- 
00.— Vetniinirt I H','.t;i i in Ti-Htri> M. x . Mi'xi. 1^71. 
Nueua Oranada. — <;nlV!iiio l V>;;i in Hukiint Sw. 
Tubl.. XXX, 227. INVJ. Nucva Oranada.— Unrein. 
EiiHuyo, 21, lTi3. Ojo-caliento.— A 1 cod o , liic. 
Geog., Ill, 870. 17HH (doubtless identical). Roia 
Sawieoii. — Villa.'*cfior ini8quoted bv Hancroft. 
Ariz, and N. Mex.. 252. 18«9 (confused with Abi- 
qulu). 8«ata Soaa de Hauioui.— Ak*e<lo, Ltio. 
Oeog., II. 866. 1787. 8anU Roaa HavteniL— Villa- 
•eflor. ThCAtro Am., pt. 2. 413. 17M. TUboU.— 
MotarPwIlllii (1742). Hbt. Nueva Eroafia, 111,1871. 
BMa.— Pwea, Verdadera Rel.. 4. 1632. 

Hawaunao ( Winuindd). A gens of the 
Quatsino.aKwHkiutI trib«. — Boas in Rep. 
Nat MuK. for 1895, 329. 

Hayah {Jld-yiih). The Snake clan of 
the I'eros tribe of New Mexico. — Hewett 
in Am. Anthrop., vi, 439, 1904. 

Haad dellDTmatioa. See Arliftcbd head 

dfforiiinii'jii. 

Heakdhatanwan {Jli-a^0t Ui^mtn'). An 
* ancient Omire village on 8pnng cr., a 
brati' li <if Nt'oshu r., Itulian TtT. — I)or- 
■ey, Ottage Mb. vocab., B. A. 1883. 

Haalth and Diaaate. There is little evi- 
dence to fihow what disea^iea prevailed 
among the Indiana n. of Mexicoprior to 
the aavent of white people. Tne tra- 
ditions (if tlif IliiliMli-J. the existence 
among tliem oi elalHtrate healing rite^i of 
undouhte<)ly ancient origin, their plants 
lore, in which curative p^o|^e^tie^^i an* 
attril)utt'd to many vegctitl Hiil>Htan<'eH,and 
the pre^ience among t)iem of a numerou.« 
clasHof prof('s.>*ed lu alerv. In inured, feare<1, 
and nsnally well paid, would .«eem toiiuii- 
cale that di.^t-a.'-e.i were not rare, hut actual 
kiiKU led'^'e and evi'n tradition a.*< to their 
nature are wanting'. The condition of the 
skeletal remains, the te!i>timony of early 
olMervert<, antl tlie present state of some 
of the tril^es in this regard, warrant the 
conclu.«ion that on the wh(»le the Indian 
race was a comparatively heaitliy one. It 
was probably spared at lea^t some of the 
epidemics and diseases of the ( )I<1 World, 
such iU4 .smallpox and rachitis, whileother 
scourges, ^nch as tobercnlo^is, By|>hili8 
( pnH'ohinibian ), typlms, eliMlera, st arlet 
fever, cancer, etc., were rare, if occurring 
at all. Taking into consideration the 
M arlike nature of many of the trihes and 
the eviileuce presenteil bv their Imnes 
(especially the skulls), injuries, etc., 
partieularly those n*ceived by nffeiisive 
weitjK»ns, must have been conuiion, al- 
though fractures are lees frequrat than 
among white people. 



At the time of the discovery the In- 
dians on the whule were jirobably slowly 
iucrea«inK in nuiidK-r}?. Frequent wars, 
however, nad a marke<l effect in limiting 
this increa.«e. Since their contact with 
whites most of the triU's have gradually 
dimiiii.she<l in strength, while some oif 
tlie smaller triU-s have dif»ftpi>earo<l en- 
tirely. Very few trilii'S have shown an in- 
crea.«e or even maintained their former 
mmd>er}». The most remarkable example 
(d" steady gain is the Navaho tril>e. The 
cau.«e8 of ilecrease were the introduction 
of diseases (particularly smallpox), the 
spread of aleofiolism, syphilis, and especi- 
ally tuherculnsis. destructive wars with 
the whites, and increased mortality ilue to 
changes in the habits of the peoplethrough 
the eiH Toaehiuent <»f civilization. Dur- 
ing recent yeara a slow augmentation in 
|)opnlation has been noticed amonijp a 
numher of tribes, and as more attention 
is }iaid to the hygienic conditions of the 
Indians, an increase comparable to that 
in whites mav be expecttnl in tnany sec- 
tions. The least hopeful conditioiKs in 
this respect prevail among the Dakota 
and other triln'S oi tlie colder northern 
regions, where pulmonary tuiierculosis 
and scrofula are very common. (See 
Potmlntiim.) 

While preserving much of their n»bust 
constitution, the Indiana — particularly 
those of mixed blood — are at present 
subject to many disorders and 
known to the w hites, although the pure 
bloods are still free from most of the 
serious morbid conditiomiand tendencies 
due to (h fiM ti ve inheritance. They suffer 
little from insanity, idiocy, and rachitis. 
Cretinism is exceedingly rare, and gen- 
oral paresis, with a large number of 
serious nervous affections, has not yet 
l)een recorded among them. Diseases of 
(he heart, arteries, and veins, serious 
affection of the liver and kidneys, 
as well as typhoid and s« arlet fever are 
infrequent. roni»enital malformations 
are very rare, although it is commoidy 
heard among the Indians themselves that 
thev do sometimes occur, but that the 
afhfcted infants are not allowed to live. 
Fractures, and diseases of the ljom»s in 
general, as well as dental caries, are less 
frequent than among the whites. There 
is con.<iderable douht whether cancer 
occurs in any form. Venereal diseases, 
while predominant among the more de- 
graded Indians, are more or leSB effocfeQ- 
ally guarded against bv others. 

The most common aisorrlers of health 
now exfH-rieTK e<| anioni.' Indians gener- 
ally are those of the gastro- intestinal 
tract, which in infancy an; due to im- 
profHT feedinu and particularly to the 
universal consumption of raw, unripe 
fruit and vegetables, and in later life to 
the lack of or overindnigence in food. 
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im^ular meals, the preference for fat, 
crudely prepared foo<!, and, recently, the 

minuj^e of inferior l>akin<i iMiwdi rs a\\<\ 
exceivive of coffee. While most of 
the dieordera thus introdnced are of a 
minor < Is n a tcr, others, particularly in 
infants, are Ireiiuently fatal. Other more 
common disease's are variona forms of 
malaria, bmm'hitis, pneumonia, nieurifiy, 
and meai^les in the young. Whooping 
cough is also met with. Inflammation of 
the conjunctiva- iMfonnnnj) and often leads 
to ulceration, opacity, and iletect in or 
even total loss of vision, defective hear- 
ing is occasionally found in the aged, and 
there are rare instances of deaf mutes. 
Eczema, favns, and acnre are amonfr the 
more ordinary afievtiona of the skin. 
Ttibercttloeia of the Inng^, and glandular 
tul>erculosis, or i^criifula, arc frcqticnt in 
many localities and are especial Ip^ com- 
mon amonfif the reservation Indiana in 
the rnld(»r ^larts of the United States. 

E articular I y m North Dakota, South J>a- 
ota, and .Montana, diit- to their pre£$ent 
mode r.f life. Tlicy hvo in small, insan- 
itary liovels, which iu cohl weather are 
ill ventilates] and often overheated and 
crowfh d, while their dret^s is heavier than 
formerly, ihcir dully life less active, their 
foo<l change<l, and, what is most impor- 
tant, there is complete ignorance of the 
contagious nature of consumption. Some 
of these conditions, however, are being 
gradually bettered. 

Goiter is widel;^ diatrihnted, though 
seldom prevalent; it is found particularly 
among some bands of the Hiou x, and it oc- 
curs also with aome frequency among the 
M«'noiiiince, f>nei<1a, (>ow«, and White 
Mountain Anache. Alhinism occurs 
among a number of the tribes; the caaee, 
however, are quite isoIate<l, except among 
the Hopi and to a U-s.ser degree the ZuHi. 
In 1}K)3 there were 12 cases of alhinism in 
the former and 4 in the latter tribe, all of 
the complete variety. Vitiligo is much 
more scattered, but the cases are few. 
Disease!) and functional disturbances pe- 
coliar to women, inclnding those of the 
nuerpiTinin, arc much lesscotinnon anit mg 
Indians than amonir the white women of 
this comitry. Of diseases pecnllar to old 
ape. senile arthritis, which affei 1 i-ticu- 
larly the spine, and occasional (iementia, 
•re found. Senility proceeds slowly in 
the pure-blood Indian, and the number 
of individuals above M) years of age, ac- 
cording to census retunis (which, how- 
ever, shonld be rf>irar«le<l with caution), 
is relatively greater than among the 
whites. See Anatom;^, I'lujmnhxjtj. 

Consult Bancroft, Native Races (with 
bibliographical references), i-v, 1882; 
Hrdlieka, Physiological and Mi-dical Ob- 
servations Among the Indians (with bib- 
liography), finll. 33, a A. £., 1906; Jesuit 



Relations. Thwaites e<l., i-lxjcih, 1896- 
1901; Joflselyn, New-Kngland's Rarities 
(Tl»7'i), repr. 1S().">; Kcp.trts of the Coiu- 
missiuner of Indian Affairs; lieport on 
Indians, Eleventh U. 8. Census (1890), 
1894; SchodcRifti Indian Tril)es, i-vi, 
1861-57. (A.M.) 

Hsashkewa. A prehistoric puebloof the 
Red Corn ( Kukinish-yaka) elan of Aenina. 
situatedatthetootof auiesaalxtut 2uj..s. k. 
of the pn-sent Acroma pueblo, N. Mex. 
Acconlinu to tradition it was built l<y tlie 
lii d Corn clan wlien the tribe entered its 
present valley from tlie N. and 8ettle<l at 
Tai>i*-iania. It is sai<l that when the vil- 
ia;4c w ad abandoned some of the inhabi- 
tants joined the main Ixwly of the trilie 
while theremainder migrated south ward. 

(k. w. h.) 

Hebron. A Moravian Eskimo mission, 
foundeti in 1830, on the k. Ijdtradorcoast, 
lat.58°r— Hind., Ub. IVnin., ii, 199, 18(>3. 

Heoatari. A former Nevome pueblo of 
Sonora, Mexico, with 127 inhabitants in 
1730; situated prol»bly at or near the 
junction of the w. branch of tlie Kio 
Yaqui with the main stream, about laU 
28^ 90^. OrosEco y Bern classes it as a 
pueblo of the upper Pima. 
&«e«Uri.— lit vera (!«i7S) quot^ by Bancroft, Nu. 
Mex. 8tAtcf), I. hn, 1884. SMitMi.— OrOBOO f 
B«rra, U«ug., 347, 1864. 

Heda-haidagmi(A€'da«a^-uU^a-t, 'peo- 
ple living on the low ground'). A 8ul>- 
division of the Stawas-haldagai, a Haida 
family of the Eagle clan; named from the 
character of the ground on which their 
houses stood in the town of Guuishewa. 
The town chief belonged to this subdivi- 
sion Snanton, Cont. Uaida, 27:?, 11X>5. 

Hediondo (Span.: 'fetid'). Alluii hol 
rancheria about 2^ m. w. of Katontita, in 
Jalisco, Mexico.— Lumholtz, Unknown 
Mex., II, 271, 1902. 
Ranebo Hediondo.— Lnmtioltz, ibid. 

Hegan. According to Pike (N.II. liist. 
Soc. 0)11., in, 50, 1832) some English 
nf ir Kittcry, Y<trk co., ^le., were at- 
liickcdni 17Ut)"by tlieirgo<jd friends, the 
Hegans." This may mean Some relatives 
of Ilogkins or Hawkins, a chief of the 
hostile Pennacook, formerly living in that 
vicinity. It can hardly mean the Mohe- 
gau, who were not hostile and who did 
not live in the neighborhood. ( i. m. ) 

Hehametawe ( Ile'ha'mt'inve, 'descend- 
ants of Hametawe'). A subdivision of 
the I^alaksentaio, a Kwakiutl gens. — 
I- I (1 i; 1 Nat. Mus. for 1895, 332. 

Hehikoan ( ' people of Foam ' ). A Tlin- 
git division at Wrangell, Alaska, tietong- 
in^r to the W<ilf ( Ian. They are nann-d 
from a place called Foam ( A'e^), close to 
Loring, where they lived before joining 
the Stikine. 

Chrelch-kon.— Ivran^e. Tlinklt Ind.. im 18«5. 
Qetlk oan.— B«i».x. hXh Rep. N. W. Trtbeii Can., 26. 
im. XMkoaa— SwaatoQ.flelclaotw.B.A.E.,1901. 
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Hei.tauk [He'-ilt-suq). A dialtH't ol 
Kwakiatl embracing the Iiclla)x-I la (after 
whosR native name it i;<calle<l ), the China 
Hat, 8omehulitk, Niihunitk.and Wikerio. 
The numlHT of Imlians H{M*Jikin(; the dia- 
lect waa about 500 in 1904. ( j. a. a. ) 

Hsitotova. A Choctow town in the 
Choetaw Natioti, Ind. T., situated at the 
later S<nillcvil 

Hei to-to wee —Mill Uirtusen, Journey, I.32.1S98. 

Hekhalanois i //'';fM///'HoiV» ). The ances- 
tor ol a K«»r^kiiiio rimis, after whom it 
WM sometimes eali* <l — Boag In Peter- 
mannn Mitt., pt. o, 131, 1887. 

Hekpa. The Fir clan of the Ilonau 
11 phratrv nl tlif llopi. 
H« k p*.— .Slepheii in 8lh Kci>. B. A. E., 38, 1881. 

H«lapoonaeh. A former Chumaehan 

villau't" HitiiattHi alM»nt 15 m. from Santa 
BarliHHi liiistfion, C'al. — Father Timeuo 
) quotefl by Taylor in CaX, Fanner, 
May 4, 18(K). 

Helicopile. A village, imuieil alter a 
chief, nil lower 8t Johns r., Fla., in 1564, 
iiroi.ahjy belonging to Saturiwa's con* 

fe'leracy. 

Helicopile —Liimldiiiiii'r' 1 i' 7 i: r ; - nrh. Hist. 
Co" ( .1 . II, s . InjV. HiUcopile — ''Jniimie 

(1 ■ - il.id. -M II, -^1, IHT.S 

Helikilika. Aa anceatorof a geon of the 
Nakonit;ilii«la tribe of Kwakiiitl. — Boos 

in I'l I miaiinH Mitt., {>t. ni, 1S87. 

Hellelt A Saliah tribe on Chiiiienee 
r., ■. w. Vancouver id., speakinf^ the Co- 
Wiehan dialer t; pop. 28 in HHM 
H*l-»lt.— Clin. lti«l.AtT..30H. 1x79. Hait*it -Ibid.. 
79. J^7h. Hel-»lt.— Ibid . ISSJ. i>t. I. 190. Hell&l.— 
Ibid., IWi, 313. Sftl-lalt.— Ibid.. \m, 269. Hei- 
Ult.-Ibid., 1901. pL II, 164. BOM, MS., 

B. A. K.. 1W7. 

Hello ( If'!-!'/]. \ former Churn ban 
Tillage on Mooris id., w. of Santa Uar- 
bara, Cal. — Henshaw, Buenaventura MS. 

vornh , B. .\. K . 18S4. 

Helshea (' Handy beach'; lit., 'soft to 
the foot'). A Sqoawmish village com- 

iiiuiiitv on Hurrard inlet, Brit. Col. 

Helecn.'-Uiii-Tout in Bril. A. A.S.. ■17.S. 19U). 

Helnta. A former Cliolovonc villajre 
in San Joaquin co., Cal., near San Joa- 
(juin r. — Pinart, CholovoneMS., B. A. K., 

1880. 

Hematite. A n i ron ore much uHe<l by the 
native tribep for implement.", ornaments, 
and fiiiiall objects of problematical use. 
it ifl found in many iiarts of the country 
and in great abundance in the Iron 
Motmfain dis-trict i-f Mis-uiiri aii<l in the 
Marquette region of .Michigan. 1 1 ocx'un* 
as a massive ore, as nodules, and in other 
fortii-, distributed throu^rh rocks of vari- 
oii!^ i lasH's. and is usually dark in color, 
phowintr vHri.>ii^ stKnlc>* of j^ray, brown, 
aii'l rt-.l. 'F'Ih- -[xTiiIar varieties are pen- 
eraily rather pray, and have a metallic 
luster. The red,'earthy varieties, when 
com|>a<"t, are known a.« red chalk, and 
when much disiutejirated and pulveru- 
lent, aa red ocher. They were, and aie» 



auu'h u»e<l as paint bv the al>origine^, 
and small quantities, either in him{« or 
as ]M>wder, are commonly found in ancient 
jjraves, placetl there foi* {personal emhel- 
lishe ent in the future exi.stence. The 
highly siliceous varieties are often verv 
hard, heavy, and tou^h, and make excel" 
lent ini|>leiuont.'s. Tin-y were us. d e-pe- 
cially in the manufacture of celt-^, axes, 
scrapers, etc., and for the rudelv shaiied 
hammers arn! >I( dpes that served in min- 
ing; Work, a.s in the iron mines at Ia'sIic, 
Mo. (Ilolmef). Many of the celts and 
celt-like iniplei^ients are ipiite stnall, and 
in some cases proljably tjcrved as amulets. 
Grooved axea of this material are of some- 
what rare occurretief, but objects of prol)- 
lematical use, tueb ;L.sc<jiies, hemispheres, 
and plummets, are c<jmmon, and on ac- 
count of their biph finish, richness of 
color, and luster, are much prijsed by col- 
lectors. Hematite objects art» found in 
mounds and on dwelling sites in the 
middle Mississinpi valley region, in the 
Ohi ) valley, ana extending into e. Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee to w. North Caro- 
lina, and to a limited extent in the S., in 
tlio Pueblo country, atnl on the Pacific 
coast. A small, wcll-bhaj»e<l ligure of 
this material, representing a bird, and 
neatly inlaid witn tuniuoise an ? ^vliite 
t-hell, is among the colItH*tions oiitaiued 
by rep|>erfrom the I'ueblo Bonito ruin, 
New Mexico. Hematite is not always 
rea<lily <li.stinguishable from limonite 
( which is generally yellowish or brownish 
in tmt), and from some other forma ol 
iron ore. fiee Minn nnd Qwmie$. 

References to hematite objects are 
widely distributed tbrongfaout the liter- 
ature of American archeology. Among 
others the followin^r authors may he < («ii- 
sulted: I)oiiula.>^s in Hull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist., viii, Wm; Fewkes ( 1) in 17th Rep. 
B. .\. F., 7.".i>, 1*^1 ts. (^2) in 21 Rep. 
B. A. K., 77, liK).!; I owke in lath Rep. 
B. A. F., H. lmcMn Smith.son. Rep. 

ISKKl, 1904; Moorebea.l. Prehist. Impls., 
IIHX); Pepper in Am. .\nthrop., vii, 195, 
nm. ( w. H. H. ) 

Hembem. A former Maidu village on 
the E. side of North fork of American r., 
alKiut <> III. s. K. of Colfax. Placer co,, 
Cal.— Dixon la Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist, 
XVII, pi. xxxviti, IflOS. 

Hemispheres. Splieree. Small objects, 
usually of |H>lislie<l stone, the use of which 
has not been fully determined ; they are 
therefore classed with |>rohlematical ob- 
jects. The more typieal lorms. foun<i in 
the mounds, areoften of hematite and, like 
the cones, rarely excee<l a few ounces in 
weight. Hemispheres are coni{»arBtivel^' 
numerous, but spheres n>ferable to this 
proup are rare. Ilammerstones and 
stones used as club-heads (see C/u6#, 
Bammen) are often spherical, bntvunaUy 
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they are not well finibla-vi, ami <H*ca- 
cionally lar^^ cttnnonbftll-like f)ton(>t4 are 
fonnd whirh can not Ik' ]imiM'rly clapj^iHl 
with the fiinallvr jM>lishe<l objtrlx. Tl»e 
li&m- <if ihe hcMnispheres iw flat, rarely 
8)iy;iitly hollowed ont, and varies from a 
circle to a <le<'i<le«l ellij)f*e, w hile the ver- 
tical 8ecti(»n (lei)art8 considerably from a 
true MMiiieirele. Typical objects of this 
group are niuHt pleutit'ul in the niiildle 
Ohio vallev. It is sonnised that they 
8er\'e<l in playinff some game, as talienians 
or charniH, or for eome special phaman- 
istic j»ur|K)»»e. Ac«-ording to Urinnell 
(inrn. 1»06) small balls of stone are still 
used Dv some Plains tribes in a franie. 
Little girlfi roll them on the ice in winter, 
trying to move a small stick ret<tinj:on 
the ice in front of the opiMising party, 
perhaps 20 ft distant. If the stick is 
tuuche<l and moved, the 
j^'^'^f^^ "i^o which rolls the ball 

j>oint is counted. It the 
^■■i^^^ Stick is not moved, thel»all 
Mtini»Ntiit or HUM- is rolled by one af the op- 

posing party whoemleav- 
"* orH to move thenUck which 

rests on the ice in front of her onprment. 
A Hmall stone gphere was umi by the 
Pima of Arizona in a kicked ball game, 
and niimerons small spheres, usually of 
soft stone, are found in pn-historic ruins 
in Salt river valley of the sitnie territory. 

Consult Rau in'Smitbson. Cunt., xxii, 
1877; Fowke (1) in 13th Rep. B. A. K., 
189fi, (2) Archaol. Hist. Oliio, HK)2; 
Hrdlicka in Am. Anthrop., viii, no. 1, 
1(106; Moorehead, Prehist Impls. 1900; 
Gushing in (Vunpte-reodu Inteniiit. d >n<i. 
Am., vii, 178, ItSM). (w. ii. ii. ) 

HeaptowB (translation of the native 

nmne^ Gatdn^Ifi'i/y). A former ("hcrokee 
settlement on a creek of the same name, 
near the jiresent .Morganton, Fannin co., 
Oa — .Mooney in mh Kep. B. A. £., 619, 
1900. 

HsnaffL An Athaj UM antri)>(>orband 

residing, act-orditig tr» I'owers (Cont. N. 
A. Kthrjol., in, (in. 1S77), on Smith r., ( al. 
A treat v wa.<4 made with them Au^. 17, 
1857. It is said they M'ere exceedingly 
hostile totheneighlK>ring bands to whom 
Ihcv were related, but this hostility was 
proljably only a temi)orary lend. They 
are seemingly extinct. 

loCiuM.— Inii: .XfT. Kep. IHM. 219. r|NiMibly 
Identic*!). Hanaci-— ^*yl'>rl>i^'- Farmer, June 
s, miO. HamMgl.— Kvane in Stanford. CoB- 
'pend.. 666. ISTHT HAnugM.— Olblw, letter to 
HHxeii. R. A. E.. 1866. Kmyn^-ger —A. W. Ham- 
ilton, M.S. voortb.. B. A. K. H«-aa(-ri.-- Pnwen 
in Cont. N. A. Kdiiio].. in. 65, 1877. B<-Bar- 
t«r.— Hamilton, votuli . op. cit. 

Hsnakyalaio {Ili-'nukydlnso). An an- 
cestor of a gens of the Kwakiutl tribe 
Tlatlasikoala, after whom it was some- 
times called.— Bow in Petermanna Mitt., 
pt. 6, 131, 1887. 



Rsadriek. A Mohawk chief, son of 1 1.e 
Wolf, a Mohegan, and a Mohawk woman; 

oftein-alled K ing llendrick. With many 
of hit) men he partici{>atetl in the cram- 
paign against the French In 1755, and not- 
withstanding the strong tendency f)f Hra<l- 
doi k'a defeat in that year t«» draw the In- 
dians to the side of the I n-nch, Hendrick, 
at the re«|Uest of (ieii. .lolinsuii, joine<l the 
Knu'lisii army, whicli met 2.0(1(1 French 
under (ieii. IMeskauat Ljike < icorye, N. Y. 
At the battle which there took place, 
Sept. 8, 17.V», Hendrick and many of his 
followers were killed. He was then lev 
than 70 years of age. 

Ibaieohio. Mentioned, in connection 
with Tuaray, apparently as a puel)lo of 
the Tigua in New Mexico in 1598. — OAate 
(1598) in Doc. InM., xvi, 115, 1871. 

Heniocane. A former tribe in > Texas, 
encountered by Fernando del JJotMjue in 
1875 and said to nnmber 178, including 
fi.'> warriors. They were pmbably related 
to the ( oahiiiltei an trilx'H. 
Otmoc».rt. FcriiaiKlo ilcl BoiM|ae (1C7S), iO Kftt. 

CfoK. Mhk . XIV. Hit;. i<»c«. 

Henry, William. See Gth lfinend. 

Hens. Seendngly derive<l from a New 
England Indian cognate of .Alironkin, 
Chippi'wa, and ('ree^"m«, 'a shell,' esjx-ci- 
ally a small shell, with which may l>e 
comjiared the Natick anna {'fonvf) and 
the Abnaki (/ = »). The early Eng- 
lish colonists of New England by tiretix-> 
ing h formed hem, which they applied to 

the ijimhiiiiij, (lunUurk, or juMjtiahork, 'a, 

little thick shellfish ' ( \'mu$ mercena- 
n'a), from an interior portion of the shell 

of wbicli the New England Indians manu- 
factured mtkauhockt 'black or purple 
bei^s,' commonly called pur])le wampum. 

Bee Winnjium. ( i. X. H. II.) 

Henati. The extinct Cloud clan of the 

eueblo of Sia, N. 3Iex. 
An'-na-ti — StcveniMin in 11th Rep. B. A. E.. 19, 
18SM. He'nuti-hino.— HtKlgelnAm.AnllUOp., IX, 
8I», 18W (AdNO» people'). 

Rsaya. A Tlinirit tribe on the w. 
coast of Prince of Wales id., Ala.^ka, be- 
tween Tlevak narrowH and humner strait; 
IK>p. 300 in 1860. 600 in 1881, 262 in 1890, 
ami al>out the name in 1900. Their cliief 
town iH Klawak; other towns are Shakan 
an<l Tuxican. The social (livisionsof the 
triln; are <tanahadi, Hlkoaye«li, Kakoshit 
tan, Kuhine<li, Shunkuke<li, Takwane<li, 
and Tane<li. ( i. r. h. ) 

Anefa.— .MHhony (18f>9i in S<'n. Kx. I>«h-. 41st 
Cong., ad »teKs., 1h7o Oeouvskoe — Vt-ninmi- 
nofT. Zapiflii. U. pt- H. ;«>, Hwiajm. — Khih'. 

Wand. N. A .npp., Hunega — lltli (■< n!.ii». 

Alaitkn. IK90. HanicM Herroun In H. 1!. 

Kx, I><K-. I'j". 4'2d (■onK..2<l M;sf . \, (tin>t)«»>ly 
identicjil) . Henja-k6n — Kmnsc. Tlinkit Ind.. Ill, 
Henn«-g*-k6n — Uii'l , I jn Hennrgaa -Ibid., 
111. Hcnya qoan.— .^want' m, lii ld nijtt>, H. .V. K.. 
1«M. 

Hspowwoo. A former Luiveflo village 
in the nrifrhborhood of San Luis Key 
mission, s. Cal.^Taylor in Oal. Farmer, 
May 11, 18tiU. 
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Reraldry. Among Uu- trilx«uf tliepreat 
plains, and |H'rhap»of other Hei-tioiip. there 
exipte<l a well-defiiie«i system <*{ military 
and family desi^rnatioii c<>m{jarable with 
the heraldic system of Eur«>i)e. It fuund 
its chief expre«8ion in the paintinKaud 
other decoration of the shield and tipi, 
with tht' IhuIv paint and adoniment of 
Uie warrior inmseif, and was guarded by 
means of religious taba and other cere- 
monial r<'t.'i,!:i'i US. TIh' lieraldic tipis. 
which miffht number one-teutli of the 
whole body, usually belon^red to promi- 
ticnt fatnilii H bv lu-rcflitarv ilfsreut. The 
ghieid belonged to the individual warrior, 
bat several warriors might carry shields 
of the same origin and pattern at the 
same time, while m far a^ known the her- 
aldic tipi had no coiitt-mporary duplit-ate. 
Both tipi and sliicM woro rlaiinfd an 
the inspiration of a vision, and the de- 
sign and decoration were held to be 
in a^^rordann? witli the instructions im- 
parted to the first malter bv the pro- 
tecting spirit of his dream, i'he tipi is 
commonly name<l from the most notabh^ 
feature oi the paintine, an the ' buffalo 
tipi,' 'star tipi,' (■t(. The shield was 
more often known by tiie name of the 
originator and maker of the series, but 
certain more nott'd series were known 
m the 'buffalo shield/ 'bird shield/ 
'min shield,' etc., the 'medicine' or jiTO- 
tt I tirj- po\\« r l>eing l)e!i»'\f<l to i-tntii 
from the buffalo, bird, or sun spirits re- 
spectively. Rhields of the same oriprin 
were tisnnllv l»at rii>t iie'cessarily retained 
ill the {H.K'-seiswion of members of the fam- 
ily of the original maker, and han li-d 
down in time to younger memlnTH of the 
lamil^', unleHS burie<l with the owtier. A 
certain price must be paid an<l certain 
tabus coiutantlv ol)eerve<l by the (»wner 
of either shield or tipi. Thus the heir 
to a certiun heraldic tipi in the Kiowa 
trilie mnst pay for it a caj)tive taken in 
war, while those who carried the bird 
{■hield were forbi<lden to appr<»ach a 
dea«l bird, and were under obligation ou 
killing their flrrt enemy in battle to 
eat a portion of his heart. Those of the 
same shield generally a^ied a similar body 
paint and headdress, ]Hmy decorations, 
and war cry, all having; dire<'t refereiicr 
to the spirit of the original vision, but no 
such regulation appears to have exbrted 
ill connprtinn with any tipi. The flag 
carrietl on the upper (Columbia by the 
followers of the prophet Bmohalla is an 
inptance of the arfai'tation of Indian sym- 
bolism to the white man's usage ( Mooney 
in 14th Rei). B. A. K., 1806). 

Among the Haidaand f'orni' other lril)es 
of the N. W. coast, acccjrding to Swaut*m 
and other authorities, is found the germ 
of asimilarsystem. Ilt-re. in n)any cases, 
the clan toteu), or perhajts tlic (lersonal 



manitoof the individual, has evolved into 
a crest which persons of the h^hest rank, 
i. e. of greatest wealth, are privilege*! to 
figiire by carving or jiainting u!>on their 
totem poles, houses, or other belongings, 
tatt(K>ing u|X>n their Ijodies, or painting 
U{K>n their Ixxlies in the dance, on pay- 
ment of a sufficient n\mil of " pot latch " 

e'fts to secure recognition as chiefs or 
ading members of the trilie. The pri vi- 
le>;»> is not hiTcdifary, tlic sucfcssor <>f the 
owner, usually his sister's sou, being 
obliged to make same ceremoniM 
payment to Secure the oontinuanoeof the 
privilege. (J. n.) 

Hsnnho {fftrvftf'-ho, *oaoe*). A Vim» 
viltau'c on the n. side of Salt r. , ii>. 
froni Mesa, Maricopa CO., 8. Ariz. — Rve- 
sell. Pima M8., B. A. E., 1902. 

k'mi\ A'bitnilt.— Rll^M'Tt. iM.l. 

H©ro Mytki. See MijOn/linjti, Jieligum. 
Herring Vond. A fonner settlement on 

aresjTve ostnMislu'd for Christian Indians 
iu 1655 at Herring I'uud, Tlymouth cu., 
Mass. It is probably identical with Oo- 
ma.s.Makumkanit, mentioned by Bonrnr in 
1674, and the Indians there seem to have 
l>een considereil a distinct tribe. In 1825 
there were but 40 left, and these were of 
mixed blood. (j. m.) 

Hesbokta ( 'ancient town of the cliffs' ). 
A ruine<l pueblo, formerly inhabited by 
the Zufii, on a mesa about 5 m. n. w. of 
ZuHi puel 1 I X M«'x. ( f. Shopnkid. 
HeabohUkwin ■ i Kuic R. i/. n in N. A., 291. 
18S5 (Heahoktiik v. i:.^ r ! Heihcku ( >!iiiiK. 

Fc v%- kc« in Jo«r. Am. Btluiol. and Awlwol., i. Ill, 

1891. 

HethoU Ayahltona ('andent boildinpi 

alwjve'). The niinf of n group of stone 
houses on the summit of Taaiyalana, or 
Seed mtn., commonly talle<r Thunder 
nitn.,al>out 4 rjus. e. of Znfli pueblo, N. 
Mex. This mesa has been a place of refuge 
for the ZuAi at various periods since they 
have been known to history, Coronado 
mentioning it such, although not by 
name, in 1540. In 1632, after havitif^ 
kille^l their flrst missionary, the Zuili 
fled to the heights, remaining there nntil 
l! .'i5. Tht' niiiu'd iiu(*l)lo now to Ih' seen 
on the summit was built probably about 
1680, on the site of the ancient fortifica- 
tions allude<l to by Coronado, as a n fii^o 
against Si>anish invasion during the 
raeblo revolt of that vear, when the vil* 
last's in the valley !mmo\v — thi>3C that n*- 
mained oi the Seven Cities of Cibola — 
were abandoned. The tribe donbUcsB 
orrtipicil this fitrringhold unintemiotedly 
lui at least 12 years during the Pueblo 
revolt, l)eintr found there bv Vargas in 
1692. hi 1703 the Zufli again fh-d to 
their mv&i vi!lai:e, after having killed 4 
Spanish soldiers. Phis time they re- 
main e<l until 1705. wlien tliev iftiiriu'd 
. to the valley and bej^un to build the pres- 
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ent Zufii pueblo on a part of the site of 
Halona. The ruins of Heshota Ayahl- 
tona have been niutakenly regarded by 
some writers tm the ancient Cibola, hence 
are often notnl <»n maps as Old Zufii. 
See Mindeleff iu 8th Rep. B. A. K., 89, 
1891; fiandelter (1) in Arch. Inst. Papers, 
III, 134, 1890; IV, 33.'), 1892, (2) Dor. Hist. 
Zufii, in Jour. Am. I^thnol. and Archax)!., 

III, 1892;Cu8hing, Zufli Great ion Myths, in 
13th Rep. K. A. E., 189r>; Win.ship, Coro- 
na*lo KxjKHl., in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 189(J. 

( F. w. H. ) 

He-(ho-U A'-yathl-to-na, — jCushinft, inPn. 1891. 
KeM de Oalitt«o. — Vurga.s (1692) quoted by Ban- 
croft, Ariz, and N. Mex.. 200, 18H9 (rcK-rrinptothp 
mesa). Old Tuni.— Wallace, Land ot J'ucI.Iir.. Z^, 
IKHS jmlsprinn. Old Zuni — TDninion map form. 
TA*-ai-yal-»-na-wan. -<"uvhiiii;, inf'ii. IH'JI (lit. 

'illii<lillC lilacf ii1mi\ e oil innuiltllin nf-Hll m'imI' I. 

Tiaiyi'hlton* 'Hluelaw* — CiiNhiiiK in K!lh K<-(i. 
B. .\. E.. I'-'Mi (lit. 'towns all-tilxiv«» of thi'- 

need nll'). Toillenny — Donald^-on. McKiui I'neblo 
Ind»., rJ7. IS'Xi I refers to the niosn). To-yo-a-l«- 
na — Hainltlii r in Arch. In«*t. I'apt'rs, in, pt. 1, 
134, l»yo. Zimi Vieja.— Domenwh, Dewrt«. 1, ?11. 

im. 

HMhota Hlaptsiaa iIUMhota-*hlup-tsina, 
'ancient village of tiie yeUow roclcs'). 

A prehistoric ruined stone pueblo of the 
Zuni, eituated between the "gateway" 
and the summer village of Fesoido, 7 m. 
B. of Zui\i pueblo, N. Mex. ( k. w. h. ) 
RMhoU Xhluotsina.— BanduUerin Rev. d'Kthnoff., 
a00.18M6(iniflprtnt). HMh-o-te-Mf^-na.— Fewkcs 
in Jour. Am. Ethnol. and Archeol., i, map. 1M91. 
■■■Iwte Thlue-ttiiuuL— Bandtsller In Arch. Inst. 
Fapen. IT. 333. 1892. XMhatothlalFt^- — t«n 
Kate, Ratatn In N. A.. 291. 18M. tUlaga of the 
y«ll«w Boahi.— Cnahing. Zalii n>Ik Tales, 101, 
1901. 

Eeihota Imkoskwin ('ancient town 8ur- 
TOandetl by mountains ). A ruined pueblo 
near Tawvakwin, or Nutria, anciently 
occupied bv the northern clans of the 
Zuni.- ( ii^^Ih!!-, itif'n, 1891. 

He-»ho-ta . Im k oi-l(wi-a. — Cn-ihinff, iiiTn, 1891 
(uimihiT form). Eeshota Im-quokh-kuin. -Hun- 
delier in An h. Inst. Faitem. iv. 310. lf«'.o. Heibo- 
ta Im-quoah-quin. — Banaelicr in Kt-v. d' Kthiin^'., 
202. ixv!. Heth-o-ta-inko* qua. — Fi-\N ki'«t in Ji.nr. 
Am. IMhnnl. and ,\reh;ii>l., i. ](X1, IMtl. Huhota 
Bimkuoih-kuin. — Kunilelicr ill An il. In«t. l'M(»ent, 
n,^0, im. Heiho-UMimqaoahk-kttiB.— Ibid.,3-i9. 

HsshoU Uhla (tiethota-iA'kia, 'ancient 
town of the embrasure'). A prehistoric 
rained .«tom> juieliloof tne (>11iptical type, 
aoppoBed to be ol Zufli origin; situatea at 
the base of a mesa on Zofii r., about 5 m. 
w. of the Zuni eunimervillagt^of Ojo Ptsoa- 
do, or I Ie«hotat><ina, N. Mex. So iianie«i, 
aooording to Gushing, because it was em- 
brareil hy hillg, and by the turn of a 
northern trail. (f. w. n.) 

Hashota Uthia.— BandcHi r in Ar 1i lu'^t. riipt p*. 

IV. 22. lv/2 (luiiiprinl). Heaiio U U-thla.— Ibid., 
a-ja. Heahotmi'ttliL--4en 



in N. A.. 

291, I Wv 

Heshquo. The principal village of tlie 
Hescjuiat (q. v.), on liesquiut harlwr, 
Vancouver id.--0(in. Ind. Alf., 264, 19<V2. 

Hetpatingh. A village in l''>")7, prMl.aMy 
belonging; t«) the Unaiui Delawarei?, and 
apparently in m. New Jersey (Deed of 
1067 in N. Y. Doc. Gol. Hiat, xiv, 803, 

BnU. 30-06— 35 



1883). A cine to the locality is given Ijy 
Nelson (Inds. N. .1., 124, 1894), who re- 
cords Espatingh, or Inpatingh, as the 
name of a hill back of Bergen, or alx)ut 
Union Hill, in 105(). 

Hsiqaiat. .V Nootka tril^e on (leequiat 
harbor and the coast to the westward, 
Vancouver id.; pop. I<i2 in VMl, 150 in 
1904. Their principal village i.s Hej^lnnie. 

£aquiatea.— .lewitt, Narr., 37, 1M"J. He'ckwiath.— 
Boas ill t>th Kt'p. N. \V. Triln's run., 31. 1890. 
Heth-que-abt.~('an. Ind. AfT.. ISK, IHss. HeMoi- 
aht.— Ibid.. 131, 1879. Hetquiat.— Ibid., pt. 2, 168, 
19()1. HiahquaTaht.— i^proat, Snv. Life, BOB, 1868. 
Hoab-qiw-«ht.— Can. Ind. AB., im, im. 

Heii«liL A Yoktttstribe formerly living 

in the {ilainson or s. of Fresno r., K. cen- 
tral Cal., and on Fresno reserve in 1861, 
when they numbered 18. 
Hawitohes.— Barbour etal. (IH51) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 
4, Mil ConK.. spec, sew , 61, 1853. Eaw-oa-«liM.— 
liid. Cnin'r.Ionr. (1851), Ibid.. 61. Heuolu.-.\. L. 
Kroehir. infn, 1906 (correct form). Hou-st- 
ohiu.— Johnston (ls.M) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 61, 32d 
CouR., Irt BCK'*.. 22, 1N'»2. How-aeh-«M.— Barbour 
( 1 H.V2 1 , op. 0 i t . 2.n2. How'a.«hes.— I^ewiM in I nd . Aff. 
Hep , 3'jy, lK.7. Howchee*.— Ind. AfT. Rep., 219, 1861. 
How-ecli-ee.— Rovee in iMth Rop. B. A. £.^782, 
1899. Hov-ech-e*.— MeKee I IH-M) in8«I.EZ.1>0e. 
4, 32d Cong., spec, m-w., 74, 1853. 

Headao { Xe-uda^o, *the village that 

flshca toward the Houth'). A Haida 
town of the Kaidju-kegawai on the £. side 
of Gull pt., PrevoBtuLp Queen Charlotte 
ids., Bnt. Col." Swanton, Cont. Haida, 

277, 1905. 

Hsvlialtuto {HhhaUafnio, * hair men% 

'fur men'; sinp., Hnfialfiin). A princl* 
pal <iivi.-ioii of the Cheyenne, (j. v. 
ttairy-ICen's band,— <i. .\. Do'rsey in Field Colurab. 
hUiH. I'lib. no. VJ. 1.?, IW^ (iilw) Hiiiry-.Men band). 
Hav'&tiaiu. — (IriuMrll. .-Sminl ( >rK. Cheyennes, 
136, 190iS(tran(f. 'hnirv im n'l. HeT'-hai-ta-ni-o.— 
Hayden, Ethnog. hikI l lnlol. Mo. Val.. 2y0. 1862 
(' hairv piMiple" ). Hevhaita'nio. — Muonev, uif'n. 
1905 (^oe p. 2.'V4 of thi.s Handbook). H«wi-ta'- 
niuw'.— MiHiney ni 14tti Kep. B. A. E.. HfZ.'\ IMHi. 

Heviqtaipahii { Ilevlf^fi^-tiV^ jxiMf, 'aortas 
closed, by burning'; sing., IIevVjg'-nV}M). 
A principal division of theChevenne, n. v. 
Aorta band— G. A. Doraey in Field ^'olumb. Mna. 
Pub., no. 99, 13. 1906. Bvl'ttt-anf' paUa.— Mooney 
inl4tb Rep. B. A. B., 1086,1886 (it dOM not mean 
'«Doky lodges ', as stated Id the Clark MS). 
BMfaa-Bi' -kjMhia.— Mooonr, Infu, 1905(M!e i».8M 

Social Otk. Chevennes, 136, IMft (tianc. 'amall 
wind-pi|H>.<4'). W« haeakan (ohim).— Clark (1804) 

in Ori>;. Jriiir. Lewiaand f'lark. i, IW. 19at 

Hewut. The village of the l"iii|«|im on 
upper UrapcMia r., nre>r. 
Hay-woot.— Milbau, Umpqua Val. MS. Tocab., 
H. \. v.. B*'-«lt— kUbau. Hew&t ll8.Toeal»., 

B. A. E. 

Hia('bandof Cree'). A former Ariktra 
ban<I iinderchief Cherenakttta, or YeUow 

Wolf. 

Hi'-a — llaydi n, Kthn(«. and I'hilol.. .V.T, lsC,2. 

Hiaba. A triln? met by I>e Leon, in 
company with the Ha|>e.M, .luiuenea (.lu- 
tnano). and Mescales, near the Kio 
Grande, not far from the present Laredo, 
Tex. , in 1606. Tt was proliably a Gcwhuil- 
t«H an trilie. 

Xiabu.— Dc Leon (169t>) in lexm Uiat. Aa8. Quar., 
vni. 806, 1886. 
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KbuBoiiM. AformerSemmolevillageS 
m. from the Georgia boundarv, on the 
m. book of Okloknee r., probably on the 
pteaent L. Lamony, Leon cOm Ful 
MtaMM*.— H. B. Ex. Doe. 7i (IffiS), 19th Coag,, 

Hianagoay. Mpntirmcd by Joutcl (^Tar- 
gry, Dvc, III, 409, 1878) as' a tribe living 
probably in r. Texas in 1687, and hostile 
to the K'utiuhadacho. 

Hianiatai. Mentioned t>y JouteUMar- 
gry, D^c, 111, 409, 1878) as a tribe living 
probably in k. Texas in 1687, and hostile 
to the Kadohadacho. 

Hiaqna. Shell money and ornaments, 
coniy-fv^i fl of Btrings of (Icntalia, used h^ 
Indiana of tlie N, I'ucilic coast. This 
word, which has been variously spelled 
AatV/wa, kioqua, hiqytn, hyhm, iohnt, {mpta, 
etc., and even Irmiuois, is derivetl from 
the name for dentalium in the Chinook 
jargon. (a. f. r ^ 

Hiatam {Hi'-a-t(iin, .'sea-sand place,' 
from Iliakatcii ) . A Pima village K.oiMan- 
oopa station on the 8. P. R. R., s. Ariz.— 
Roanell, Pima MS., B. A. E., 18, 1902. 

Hiawatha ( H>i'wi^^}tirn*'lha\ 'he makes 
rivers' ). A name and a title of a chief* 
tainshio beteditary in the Tortoise clan of 
the Mohawk tribf: it is the second on the 
roll of federal chieftainships of the Iro- 
qaois confederation. The first known 
pereon to bear tbe imrne wa.s a iiotod n>- 
lomier, statesman, legislator, and magi- 
cian, j ustly celebrated ae one of the found* 
ersf^f tbe League of the Iroquois, tbeOjii- 
feileration of Five Nations. Tradition 
makes him a prophet also. He probably 
flourished about 1570, a. n.. ancl was tliL' 
disciple and at:tive coatijutor oi Uekaim- 
wida. These two sought to bring about 
reforms which bad for their o1>jrct tbe 
ending ofall tit rife, murder, and war, and 
the promotion of univemd peace and 
weil-oeing. Of these one was the regu- 
lation to abolish the wasting evils of in- 
tratr ibal l>I«>od-feud by fixing a more or 
lei« arbitrary _price — 10 etrinffl of wam- 
pum, a cabit m length — as the value of 
a buinan life. It was decreed that the 
murderer or his kin or fandly must offer 
to pay the bereaved family not only for 
the dead |>orHori, but al-^o Uw tbe life of 
the nuirderer who bv his sinister act had 
forfeited his life to them, and that there- 
fore ?0 strings of wampum should be 
the legal tender to the bereavt^^l family 
for the aettlemetit oi the hondcide of a 
co-tril)efman. By birth Hiawatha was 
probably a Mohawk, but he bc^gun the 
work of reform amon^ the Onondaga, 
where he encounten^l l)itter opposition 
from one of their most crafty and remorse- 
less tyrants, Wathatotarho (Atotarho). 
After three fruitleae attempts to unfold 
hie scheme of refonn in council, being 
thwarte«l b> the < raf! of his foriuidable 
antagonist ( who for revenge destroyed hia 



opponent's daughters), Hiu Autha left the 
Onondaga and, exiling himself, sought 
the aid of tlu' Mohawk and other trilx*s. 
But, meetu.^ v.ith little success among the 
former, he eoiitiuiied liis nnssiou to the 
Oneida, who willingly assented to bis 
plane on condition that the Mohawk 
should do the same. Tlie Mohawk, the 
Cayuga, and the Oneida tinally formed a 
tentative union for the puqtoseof i>er8i]ad» 
ing tbe Oiiorida^'a to adopt the plan of 
confeiieration, and tlie latter accepted it 
on condition that the Seneca should abo 
he included. A portion of the Seneca 
finally joined the confederation, whereon 
the Onondaga, throngh Wathatotarho, 
accepted the proposed union. As the 
Onondaga cliieftain was regarded as a 
great sorcerer, it was inJerred that in this 
matter he had been overcome by fuperior 
\m\\i'\c ]H>wer exercised by Hiawatha and 
1 )e k a 1 1 a w i d a , f o r they had' brough t Wa t ha- 
totarho under tbe dominion of law and 
convention for the common welfare. 
Hence in time tbe cliaracterof Hiawatha 
became enveloped in mystery, and he waa 
renuted to have done 'things wliich prop- 
erly belong to notne of the chief g(Kls of 
the Iro<piois. in this mystified form he 
Wame the central flgnreof a cycle of in- 
terrelated legend.'^. I>ongfellow*ha.s nnide 
the name of Hiawatha everywhere famil- 
iar, bat not so the character of the great 
reformer. Scht)<)lcraft, in his Alpric Ke- 
soan he8, emlMxlied a lai^e number of leg- 
inds relating to Chippewa gods and demi* 
gods, and, while comniling bis Xote^ on 
the iroouois, (Jen. Clark conmmuicated 
to him this cycle of mythic legends misap* 
plied to Hiawatha. Charme<l with the 
poetic setting of these tales, Schoolcraft 
confused Hiawatha with Manalx>zho, a 
Chippewa deity, and it is to these two 
collections of mvthic and legendary lore 
that the En;rli.<b languageowes thechann- 
iug poem of Longfellow, in which there 
ia not a bingle fact or fiction relatini^ to the 
great Tr»j<]n(>ian reforuier and state.'-nian. 
For further published information see 
Hale (1) Irmpioie Book of Ritee, (2) A 
Lawgiver of the Stone Age; Hewitt in 
Am. Anthrop., Apr. 1892. (.f.N.B.H.) 

Hicaranaou. An ancient Timuquanan 
village in n. Florida.— PeBry, Brev. Nar., 
II, map. 1591. 

Hiccora, Hicoory. See Hickory, 
Hichakhshepara Cea^leM. A sabgent 

of the Waninkikikaroc hiula, the Bird gens 
of the Winnebago. 

Hi-t«a-4)c«-pa-ri.— I>or»ey in Rep. B. A. £.. 

MO. 1897. 

Hichucio. A sidKlivision or settlement 
of the Tehuecu, pruludily intiabitiug the 
low er Rio Fiierte or the t'uerte-Mayo di- 
vide, in K. w. Sinaloa, Mex.— Choico y 
Berra, (Jer)g., 5S, 1S64. 

Hickerao A small Santee village on a 
branch ot bantee r., S. C, in 1701. 
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BlMk houM.— LAWHon (1714), HLst. Carolina, 45. 
1860 (so called by tmdeni). Eiokerau.— Ibid. 

Hickory. A walnut irva belonfjinj; to 
any one of several ppecies of the ^fnus 
Hicoria. The wortl is ept'lled by early 
writers in a great variety of ways: po- 
hickerii ( Farrar, 1653), pekickery (Shrig- 
ley, 1669), pfckikery, vokickery, htckorie, 
hiccora, /iim/ry, hickory (1682), etc. 
Cant. John Smith (Hiat Va., ii, 26, 
1624) (lesHTilies fmwcohiccora, a f«<Mi of 
the Algonquian Indians of Virginia, as a 
preparation of pounded walnut kernels 
with water. From the duster words 7>^iw'- 
cohiccffra, etc., transferre<l by the wliites 
from the ftxxl to the tree, has been de- 
rive<l hickory. Derivative wonla and 
term.sare: Hickory-borer {Cylleoe picta), 
hickory-elm { Ulmtis racemom) , hickorv- 
eucalvptus I Eucalyptus punctata), hicK- 
ory-eirdler {(Mnderea cnujulatuft), hiok- 
ory-nead (the ruddy duck), hickorv nut 

ithe nut of the hickorj', PiK'cificafly of 
licoria omia or //. /acinioM ), hickory -oak 
( (^terctis chryfolepis), hickory-pine {Pinxu 
bcdfouriana and r. pungcns), hickory pole 
(a Democratic party emblem), hickory 
poplar {LiriodendroTi tulipifera), hickory- 
shad (the gizzard-ehad), hickory shirt (a 
coarse cotton shirt). As an adjective the 
word hickory took on theneiiseof tinn, un- 
yielding, stubborn, asapplied to religious 
sectarians, members of a political party, 
etc. (len. Andrew Jackson wa.s calle<l 
"Old Hickory." In Waterloo co., On- 
tario, accortling to W. J. Wintemljcrg, the 
German rej^idents call a Pennsylvania 
German a Hickory, y^waWAx in reference 
to their fellows in Pennsylvania having 
vote<i the Jacknon ticket. (a. f. c.) 

Hickory Indiana. A small band for- 
merlv occupving a village near Lancast«'r, 
Pa. (Dav, Venn., 397, 1843). Proljably 
a part o\ the Delawarea. 

Hickory Log. A former Cherokee set- 
tlement on FItowah r., a short distance 
above Canton, Cherokee co., Ga. — 
M(X)nev in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 545, 1900. 

Wane'-aiin'tlilnyl.— M«MjDey, ibid. Chlckor)' l«JOt- 
li>K placf': native name). 

Hiekorytown. A former Munsee and 
Delaware village, probablv about F^t 
Hickory or West Hickory, Forest co.. Pa. 
On account of the hostility of the western 
tribes the Indians here removed in 1791 
to the Seneca and were by them settled 
near Cattaraugus, N. Y. (j. m. ) 

Hickory town.— TrtK-teri 1791 ) In Am. State rnnors, 
Iiid. .\It., I, 164. liO-J. Muniee ■etUement.— Ibi'l., 
l.%3. 

Hietobft. One of the 5 divisions of the 
Dakota recorde<I bv Pachot (Margrv, 
DtM?., VI, 518, 1886) afx)ut 1722. Unideh- 
tifie<i. 

Scioux de la ohaM«. — Ibid. 

Hidataa. A Siouan trilH? living, since 
first known to the whites, in the vicinity of 
the junctionof Knife r. with the Mis.«ouri, 
North Dakota, in intimateconnectioii with 
the Marwlan and Arikara. Their language 



is closely akin to that of the Crows, with 
whom they claim to have Ix'en united un- 
til some time before the historic period, 
when the two separated in consefjuence of 
a quarrel over the division of some game, 
theCrowsthendrawingoff furthertothew. 

The name Hidatwa, by which thev now 
call themselves, has l>een said, with doubt- 
ful authority, to mean 'willows,' and is 
stateil by Matthews to have been origi- 
nally the name only of a principal village 
of the tribe in their old home on Knife r. 
(9e\? Elahm). 1 1 probablv came to l)e used 
as the tribe name, after the smallpox epi- 




HtOATSA (CH£4HAKMA0AKHI, LEAM «iOLF) 

demic of 1837, from the consolidation of 
the survivors of the other two villages 
with those of Hidatsa. By the Mantlan 
they are known as Minitarf, signifying 
'they crosses! the water,' traditionally .said 
to refer to their having crosse*! Missouri r. 
fmm the e. The Sioux call them He- 
waktokto. said to mean 'dwellers on a 
ridge,* but more prolwibly signifying 
'spreading tipis,' or 'tipis in a row,' the 
name by which they are known to the 
Cheyenneand Arapaho. The sign gesture 
in each case would be nearly the same 
( Mooney ). TheCrowscall them Ama.«hi, 
'earth lo<lges,' and they are now otiicially 
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known as <iro8 Ventrea (q. v.), a name 
applitMi also to the AtaiiiA, A detached 
trilMi of the Arapaho. 

Acconlinjr to their own tradition the 
Hidat«ta came from the neighborhoo<l of a 
lake N. £. of their Utter home, and identi- 
fied by Bome of their traditionint^ with 
Mini-wakan or Devils lake, N. Dak. They 
had here the circular eartb-covered log 
hottse, in twe alao by the Mandan, Ank- 
ara, ami other triln's liviiij,' < lo.-c along 
the u^per Missouri, in addition to the 
skin tipi occupied when on the hnnt. 
ReniovuifT from there, perhaps in conse- 
quence of attacks by tlie Sioux, thev 
moved 6. w. and allied themselves with 
the Mandan, who thrn live(I on the w. 
side of the Missouri, aljout tiie mouth of 
Heart r. The three tribe*', Hidat.sa, Man- 
dan, and Ankara were all liviii<,' in this 
vicinity about 1 "(>.>. Kroni the .Mandan 
the Hidat>*a learned agriculture. Some 
time iK'fore ITih; these two trihes moved 
up the river to the vicinity of Knife r.. 
wnere they were found by Ix^wis and 
Clark in 1804, the llidatsa being then in 
three villi^es inunediately on Knife r., 
wliile the Mandan, in two villages, were 
a few miles lower down, on the Miaaouri. 
The large;^ of the three villages of the 
tril)e was culled Hidat.sa and was on the 
N. bank of Knife r. The other two, Ama- 
tiha and Am ihami, or Mahaha, were on 
the 8. side. The lust named was occiipie<l 
by the Amahanii (.\htu»liawav of Lewis 
and Clark ) , formerl y a distinct out closely 
relat»'<i trilH'. In consequence of the in- 
roads of the Siou.K they had been so far 
reduced that tliey had been compelled to 
unite with the Ilidataa, and have long 
since been completely ab»<orbed. The 
three villages together had a popula- 
tion of alK)Ut 600 warriors, e>niivalent to 
about 2, 100 .'onls. Of these the Aiuahami 
counted aljout50 warriors. There was no 
change in the location of the villager* imtil 
after tiie terriljle small[M)x epi<lenuc of 
1^7, which HO greatly nnluced the Indian 
population of the up|>er Missouri, and in 
consequence of which the survivors of the 
three villagfS c<»Msolidated into one. In 
1845 they, and about the aame time the 
remnant of the Mandan also, moved up 
the river and e-^tablishe.l thcm.selvcs in a 
new village (see UidaUuiti) close to the 
tradingpostoi Ft Berthold, on theit. bank 

of the Missouri and some rlisfance below 
the eutranee of the Little Missouri, in 
North Dakota. In 1H(>1> the Ankara 
moved up to the same location, the three 
tribes now occn])ying a reservation of 
884,7S() acres on the .\. E. side <»f the Mis- 
ponri. inciiidinu'thesiteof the village. In 
1905the Hidatsa ((iros Ventres ) wereotti- 
cially reportetl to numl)er only 471 . 

tjirly writers «lescrilH> the IIi<lat8a as 
somewhat superior intellectually and 
physically to their neighbors, aldioivh 



acconiing to -Matthews this is not so evi- 
dent in latter days. In home life, reli- 
gions beliefs ami customs, hou^e huildine. 
agriculture, the use of the skin lx>at, and 
general arts, they closely resembled the 
3landan with whom they wereai^sociateii. 
Their great ceremony was the Sun dance, 
called by them Da-h*pi-ke, which was ac- 
companied with various forms of torture. 
Their warriors were organized into vari- 
ous )nilitary soc-ieties, as is the case with 
the Plains tribt-s generally. 

Morgan i .\nc. fN»c., 159, 1877) gives a 
list of 7 Hidatsa "^entes," which were 
proljably really original village names, or 
JOBsibly society names, viz: Mit-che-ro'- 
ca ( 'knife' ), Vlin-ne-pii-ta ( 'water' ), Bfi- 
lo-hii'-ta ( * lodge' ), Seech-ka-be-ruh-pa'- 
ka ('prairie chicken'), £-tiBh-sh<r-kii 
('hill )HM>ple'), An-ns&«Wnft'-me>te (an 
unknown animal ), £-ku'-pi-be-ka ( 'bon* 
net'). The listof "bands" given by Cnl- 
bert.son (Sniithson. Ren. 18.^0, 143, 18,51 ) is 
real I v a list of military societies, viz: Fox, 
Foolish Dog, Old Dog, Bull, and Black- 
taile<l Deers. 

Consult Clark, lod. Sign Lang., 1885; 
Cones, Exped. Lewis and Clark, IMS; 
Orig, Jour. L<'wis and Clark, i-viii, IfHU- 
05; Dorsey in loth Rep. B. A. E., 1897; 
llayden, Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
18137; Matthews, Ethnog. and Philol. Hi- 
datsa, 1877; Maximilian, Trav., 1843; Mc- 
Gee in 15th Bep. B. A. K, 1897. (i. x. ) 

A g Mk m s laae.— Tanner, Warr.,a8.tWII. A^tsh- 
MUBM-'wvg.— Ibid, ('the settled peoide'tThip* 
pewa name). A-wehe'.— HajrdeQ, Bthnof . aod 
Philol.. 400, iMt ('people who live In earth 
houae«': Crow name). Ar-oM-ihay.— Anon. MS. 
Crow Tocab., B. A. E. B«laDtM-etML— U. 8. Ind. 
Tronticw. SM. 1826, B«UDtM-«tMk— Can 098*) in 
S< h<M)|( nift, Iiu).Trib««,ni,G09,18S8, I-Bifii.— 
MofKHii In X. A. Rev., 47, Jnn. 1870 (national 
name: cf. Ehurtmr). Oi-auotb-in-in-e-wuc, — Wur- 
ren in Minn. HIM. r<.ll., v, 178, \m> ('men of 
the olden time': ('htpnewn nHinio. Oi-«wth* 
in-ne-wuf.— Ibid , 'JCl. OroaTentrea.— For various 
torni.<« of this nainu hpplled to the Ilidatsn, nee 
Orot VetUns. H«UtM.— Hamilton in • Tnuia. 
Kehr. Hist 8oc.. I, 75. 188S. ito^'-M»^— 
Cook, Yankton, MS. TOcab.. B. A. IBi, 1882. 
Htwaktokto.— Matthews. Ethnof. and Fhllol.. 
86, 1877 (Oakola name). Ms f wta k-toy.— Oot' 
lias, Uootah Ma vooab.. B. A. B., 100, 1874. 
Hidatsa.— MattlMWS. Btlisos. and Philol.. S, 1877 
(own name). MUMw.— Baxter In Hacpei'ella^ 
June, 1882. HMhatsa — Dowey In Am. Kat.. &. 
1882. Wsneliiiise Itsmnry in Ind. Aff. Rep., 78^ 
1H4». MaaUtMii.— Pu Ijic. Voy. dann La., 22&, 
1806. Xuitarfsa.— Maximilian. T»v.. vll. 1841 
Kaimatares.— Cummins in U. R. Ex. Dop.tf^S4th 
CuuK-. Ift seas., 8. ISSC. XMwtan.~Lewtt and 
Clark, Dixcov., 26. I80B. Xe-Be-ta-rM«.— OHir. 
Jour. Lewifi and Clark (1S05), i, 249, 1904. Meae^ 
tarret — I.e\vi,i and Clark. Diwov.. 2■^, 1J*06. Me ne 
tar ret. — Ouk. Jour. I>(>wi8and Clark \ l><k>). i, .MS. 
V.KV4 oiNi MtMie tar rft<). Metaharta.— Ia'u ix iiiul 
Cliirk, KxjrmI.. I. 121, 1S14. Miditadi.— MalllH W*. 
Ethnog. ami Philol.. ly;?. IW. Mimetari.— .MciRs 
in Smithson. I'm;?. 414, 1k*;s. Miaatare*.— 

Clark aiui Cass in II, R. Ex. Ik>c. 11". 20th (^>nK'.. 
2<\ H'^".. lis. 1S29. MiBatareet.— Bradbnrv. I nn ., 
loa. 1X17 Kinatarea.— Brown, West. 
1S17. Minatorie*.— Dougherty in H. R. K\. Doo. 
27r), 25th Cong.. svtis , lt>, 1838, MineUire — 
Dmk.'. Hk. Inds., vi. WS. Minetareea.— l.m ii 
and Clark. Exped.. 1. 168, 1817. Mia«tana.-Ortg. 
Jour. Lewis and Clark (18Q&), i. SM, liM. MIm- 
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Uri.— rrichard. Phys. Hist. Man., v. m. IM". 
HiaeUrie* — < ntllutin in Trans. Am. .\nti<j. s<x'., ii. 

MineUrre.— Lc*wi<* and Clark, hxjieil.. I. 
map. 1M4. XineUrriM.— <)iiK. Jour. LeuiA and 
Clark {IHX>), I. m Kiaitara.— Uthnm In 

Jour. Ethno). Soc. Lond.. 1,160.1848. Kiaitanea.— 
Orig. Jour. Lewis and Clark (1804). I. 216. 1904. 

Miaitarca Ibid.. 10. MiaitMi.— Brownell, iDd. 

Raci-8 N. Am., 466, 1858 (Mandan name), ttal- 
tanva.— Orig. Jour. LewU and CTark, i, IS, 1904. 
BaMtalUMt.— Trailer. Narr.. 816.1830. Wuw- 
Uh»e. — Ibid.. ;vj:) misprint I. Mln-ni-tl-ri — Long. 
Kx|>i<l. Ki« ky .Ml*., ii. Ixx. 1823. MinneUraaa.— 
Ll\\\s iitnl ( lurk, Exncd., i. ll.'>. IM4. Kiaaa- 
tare«a MeUhu^.— Ibicl., 131. Kinnctareea of tbt 
WillowB.— Kinattarea of the Xsifo B.— 
OriK. Juur. U-wis and Clark (1806), l,2»3, IflM. 
MiaaaUroaa.— Lewla and Clark, fixped.. i. 164. 
1M7. Klaaatama.— Warren. Nebr. mad Arls.. 50, 
ISnk HlBaitBraaa.— Bayden. EthnoKjMd Philfd. 
Ho. Val.. 420. 186S. VlaattMfMirTbliiktt^ 
Lewla and Clark, Exped.. I, lU, 1814. BiaBltanM 
«r th* WniAwa— IbidT aiaaitafto.— Am. Nat., nt. 
1882. Xiaatarae.— Tram*. Anthrop.8oc. Wash., iii, 
65. 188.S. MoBBitarriB.— Maximfltan, Trnv., 337, 
1843. Qaokataa.— Brtiwn. West. Oaz.. 213. 1M17. 
Statioaary XiaetarM.— <iAllat{n inTrann. .Vra. An- 
tiq. 8«K'., II. 125. 1K16 (a."* distlnguls'hed from 
"Mlnltar* i-* of Fort dt- I'niirif , " i.t-.. the Atwi- 
na). Wa-nuk'-«-ye'-aa.— Hayrti'ii. Elhn<iK. and 



Philol. Mo. Val , 326. 1862 (' ItwWc!* planti^l U>- 
gflher': Araimho name). Wetitaain.— Mat- 
fhi'W!«. ElhnoK. and Philt.l. HldatKa. :5»l. IhTTi Arik- 
ara namei. Wiaetariea.— Orig. Jour. Li'wiK and 
Clark (IHMi. I.2-J0. 1904. Wi-uu'-haii.— Hayden, 
op.eU.,357 ('well-dnwed people': Artkara name). 

Hidatiati ( from Hidatm and aftV 'dwel- 
ling of tht' Ilidatsa Indiaiin' ). The Hi- 
dataa village formerly at i:t iierthold, 
N. Dak. In 1872 it contained 71 Aiilnum 
and KM Ilidatea and Mandan dwellings. 
See Elahm. 

BothaU ladiaa Yillac*.— Ro.vce In 18th Kep.B. 
A. pi. CXVlU. UW. Hi <U taa ti.-Hatthewi, 
Ethnoir. and Philol. HidaiNa. 211. Ih77. 

Hidlis Hadjo. See HiUlu Jlmljn. 

Highahwixon. One of several tribes 
dieplaced bv the whites in 1651 from their 
hoiiH-8 in (iiarle.*' aiiM St Mary ros.. Md., 
and given a tract at tht* hrad uf the Wi- 
comoco. They were prohaWly Conoy.— 
Bo7.man, Maryland, ii, 421, l^M. 

High Tower Fork*. .\ former Cherokee 
settlement im-iitioiu'd in a dooninent 
of 17»9 (Koyce in dth Kep. H. A. 144, 
1887 ) . It was probably one of the places 
calltMl Etowah (/'M»/<r i. (|. v. 

Higoa (Lidiosdt lot Jltjum, Span.: 'Fig 
Indiana' ). A tribe of a. Texas, so named 
by Caln-zade Vara in 1528 (Smitli tr;ui«., 
84, 18.51) from their ciu^toni of subsititing 
on the prickly pear, or tuna, in ita season. 
(''a^>«•za de Vaca tftaten that they eonnted 
the Hea.-'on."^ by the ri[K'iung of the fruilK, 
the "dying"'or (actonhng to Smith) the 
bitiiik'ol the fish, and hy the appearance of 
certain conHtellations. Nothing is known 
.of their ethnic relations. ( ,\. c. v.) 

Higtignk. A foriiier Aleut vdlage on 
Agattu id., Alaska, one of the Near id. 
gri>u|Mif the .XU'Utian.'*, now uninhaluted. 

HihagM. An unidentified Lower Creek 
town mentioned in a census list of 1833. — 
ScIkk. Kraft. Iiid. Tril»ef*, iv, 57S. 1H.M. 

Hiliakaahaaliaawiii ( ' women the akin of 
whose teeth dangles'). A band of the 
Bml^ Teton Siooz. 



Hi-ba kaijhaijhaij win.— Dorsejr (after Cleveland) 
in IMh Ht-p. B.A.£.. 21».lMt. Hi-ha ka-ha*ka* 

wi».— Ibid. 

Hihamea. A former tril>e of Coahuila, 
N. s. Mexico, which was gathered into tiie 
mission of El Santo I^^mbre de Jems 

I'eyotes when it w:is refoimded in 1698. 
This tribe probal>ly belonged to the 
Ooahniltecan family. 

Oyamaa.— Morn ri777)qnnted hf Bancvof L Mat. 
Races, i. 611. 1ks6. H^aaaa.— RevHlaglgedo 

(ITtflV, Ibiil. Xijatnea — Ibid. 

HilakwiUyai ( llU-ii-knl-a-yrui' ) . A for- 
mer Siuslaw village on or near Sin.<law r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
III, 2:i0, 1S90. 

Hilkaak. A former Aleut village on 
Agattu id., Ala'^ka, one of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutians, now nninhabited. 

Hillabi(pron. hi^-ln-jn ). A former Up- 
per Crt?ek town near tlie present Ashland, 
Clay CO., Ala., iti the "central di.strict" 
between Coossa an<l Tallapoosa rs., on 
Koufadi or., a branch of^ llillabee cr. 
MoHt of the Hillabi j)eo]>Ie had settled 
Ijefore \~W in tin- 4 villages called Hlan- 
udMhiai^la, Anatichapko, Istudshilaika. 
and (JktahasBsi. In the vicinity of Hillam 
town it.s inhaltit.int:-, with other "KtHl 
Sticks," or hoatiles, were vanquishe^l l)y 
Jackson's army, Nov. 18, 1813, when 316 
of them were killed or captured and their 
town deva.'JtAite*!. ( a s. <;.) 

HaUb«e.— Urake, Hk. Iii<lr'.,bk. iv. .>). 1>v|h H«11*> 
bac— .b'(Tt>rys. Am. Atla», map 5, 177(5 on w. Imnk 
of Ldiiciistiatclirr [T>i11h|mnivi1 r. 1. Hallibeea. — 
Drake, Ind.Chnm., UK Hj -la pi . • ( ;at>-< het, 
Creek. Migr. LeK-. i, 1^1, I'^'^l i pfMin r priamiH ia- 
tion). Hillaba.—liartmm, Travels, iT'.Mn.iia 
brnneh of Coosa r.). Hillabeea.— Swan (IT'Jli in 
Sehooleraft. Itid. Tribes, v. •lC-2, Hillabya.— 
Woolwanl. K. tiiiiUM i lu es. %. I'v.V.*. Hill-au-b««.— 
IIa\vk)n!> (llVJ), 8keteh,43. 1»48. HilUbaao.— Cor- 
IK II 1798) in Am. state Papen, Ind. All., i. 885, 
mi. 

Hillabi. A town of the Creek Nation. 
8. w. of Eufaula, l>etween North fork ami 
Canadian r., Ind. T. — Gatachet, Creek 
Migr. Leg., n, 18.5. 1888. 
Haabi.-<>aUichet. ibid. 

Sillii HadJo. ( Ai/tt ' medicine', hadBho 

'crazy', an official at the l»u.«k, tj. v.). 
A noted Seminole lea<lcr in tiie early 
part of the 19th century, usual Iv known 
aiiii>nu the whites as Kram-is the IVophet, 
and whose name ia al80 recorded as Hid- 
lis iladjo, Hillishago, Hillishager, etc. 
He took an active part in the Semi- 
nole war, and is a» ( use<l of having been 
one of the chief instigators of the sec- 
ond uprising. He s^'cms to have <tjme 
into public notice as early as 1814, as on 
Apr. 18 of that year Gen. Jackson wrote 
frvun his camp at the junction of Coosa 
and Talla{K)osa rs., Ala., that "llillisha- 
gee, their [the Seminole's] great prophet, 
hasabeconded." Led by some abandoned 
English traders to believe that the treaty 
ot < ilient in 1814 provi'ld for tin- restora- 
tion of the Seminole countiy, and in the 
hope of obtainingaid lor his tribe against 
the Americans, he went to England, where 
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he receiveil muoh attention. Au Ejiglieh 
loornal thnu mentions hia arrival: "Th< 
Boundoftrumpetsatinounredlheappntacit 
of the patriot Franci.s, who fought so glo- 
riously in our <'an.<e in Anu'rica during 
the kite war. Being dressed in a moat 
splendid suit of red and goUl, and wearing 
a tomahawk set with '^oM, jfave him a 
highly impo»iug appearance." His mis- 
sion led to no practical reealt Near the 
clowof ISlTan AiiuTiran namf"<1 MrKriin- 
mon, who had been captured bv a Semi- 
nole party, waM taken to Mlkaaulti, where 
dwelt HiiliH Iladjo. \vh«>or<lered him toln 
burned to death, l>ut at the la.st inoiuent 
his life was savetl by the entreaties of 
Milly iq-v.), flic < liift's dau'.ditcr, who, 
when her lather wavered, .shovve«l her de- 
termination to perifh w itli him. Francis 
shortly thereafter fell into the hamlB of 
the Aineri*>uji.-< and wae* hanged. Hi« 
wile and several daughters afterwanl sur- 
rejidered to the Americans at St Marks, 
I'la., where ^lilly nnreivtHi much attention 
from the whites, but refused McKrim- 
mon'a offer of marriage until aaeured that 
it was not because of nis obligation to her 
for saving his life. (c. T. ) 

Hiluyt. An unidentified tribe, said to 
have lived on I^redo channel, Brit. C<»1., 
about lat. 52* 3(K (Srott in Ind. Aff. Ren., 
316» 1S68). This is in the country of the 
Kittizoo. 

Himatanohii {Hhndtmi/ihU, ' lx)wstrin;r 
men'). A warrior society of tlie Chey- 
enne, q. V. (■'. M.) 
Bow-Stnng (Society *.— Dorse v in Field ("olumb. 
Mu«. J*ub.. no W 15. 19aV InTerted {Society),— 

HimoiyoqU lJlVmuiii6(/1«, a word of 
doubtful meaning). A warrior society 

of the Cheyenne fq. v. i ; alfo sometinjes 
known as Oona-iiu'tqiu, •Coyote warri- 
ors.' (.1. M.) 
Coyote Society).— Dorwv in Field Colnmh. Muti, 
Fub., DO. 99. 15. 19a'). 

Hinama ( Ifi'm't mA. referring to the head 
of a variety ui lit«h i . A former Maricopa 
village whose jH'opIe nctw live on the s. 
bank of Salt r., b. of the Mormon set tle> 
inent of Lehi, Maricopa co., s. Aris. — Rus- 
sell, Pima MS., B. A. E., 16, 1902. 

Hinanashia (JUmnvV^hiUy *^ldeu 
eagle' ). A gens of the Kineuwidishiannn 
or h^gle j>hratrv of the MeufHninee. — 
Huffman in 14Ui Rep. B. A. pt. i, 42, 

Hinaahan's Village. A summer camp 
of a Stikine chief on Stikine r., Alatika. 
In 1.H80, 31 i)eople were tlv»re.— Petroff 
in Tenth Cvnsus, Ala.«ka, 32, 1884. 

Hinhanahiwwapa ('toward tiie owl 
feather'). A t»nd of the Bmld Teton 
Sioux. 

H j''h a» -cO"- wapa — n<>r>e y < H n e r C 1 e V e 1 ni I '1 1 i n K»t h 

R' l' 1'.. A. E . -'I','. l^'.C Hu)haij-sLin-wapii.- 1I>h1. 

Hiocaia. A tormer village, governed by 
a female cfaieftain, rituated 12 leagues 



N of Charlefort. the French fftrt on St 
,1 liiii- r., Fla.. in the 16th et'iitiiry. 
H>ocaia — Liui'iiituii.rr (1664) in French, Hi»it. 
('•'11. 1.11 . 11. i^t. iV'i«. HisuMwm. — De Brjr, 
ilrev. Nurr., ii. map. l.itfl. 

Hioqna. See Jlimpta. 

Hioi. A l)ranc}i nf the Nevome who 
lived 8 leagues e. of the [.ueblo of Tepa- 
hue, in Sonora, Mexico i Orozco y Iterra, 
Geog., .58, 3.51, 1864). The name doubt- 
less proiK»rly belongs to their villape, 

Hipinimtdi {hipi 'prairie', nimlch 
* roati, ' ' portage ' ). A former Chitimacha 
villajre on the w. side of Grand lake, at 
l';;!]--! ritiMtv. near Bayou »Jo.«seliti. La. 
Hipinimtch namu. (^iHti>ehet in Trani). Autlmtp. 
B<ic. Wrt.sh., II, 1 vj. im (ndmtia'TUIafe'). 

Higna, See i/iViyiio, 

Hlrrihigua. A province and town, pre- 
siiinably Timuquanan. on the w. coast of 
Florida, on or near Tauipa bay, where 
De Soto landed in May, 1539. Possibly 
the same as Ucita. 

Harrija— vShipp, De Soto und Kla.. 2o7. 1881. 
HihirriKua. -< iun ilusm de la VeKA. Hilt. Fla., 80, 

1T23. Hirriga — .Shipp. op. rit.. 6>S3. 

Hisada ('legs stretched out stiff', re- 
ferrini; to a dead quadruped ). A Ponca 
gent on the Chinzbu side of the camp 

Mitndti -Dnrs. y lit l.'illi Rri-. B. A. F-., 22S. IW. 

Thunder p-jup.f —Ibid. 

Hishkowiti (JIUsfikouH't*, 'porcupine*, 
known to the whites as Harvey White- 

nhield). A Sonthi --ti Cheyenne inter- 
preter, born in w. Oklahoma in I8t)7; 
eldest son of the ( hief White-shield (see 
Wopinrals). After 5 vears' attendance at 
the agency schools ho entered Carlisle 
School, Pa., in 1881, afterward attoidiilg 
other schools at l-'t Wayne, Hanover 
(Intl.), and l.awrence ^Kan. }. In 1893 
ne became afwistant teacher in the Men- 
nonite mission school among the Chey- 
enne at Cantf»nment, Okla., which j>ogi- 
tion he held for 4 years. He s'till .^«Tve9 
aa interpreter for the mission and has 
been chief assistant of the Rev. Rudolph 
Petter, mi.'^.'iionary in ( har^'p, in the prep- 
aration of a number of translations and a 
manuscript dictionary of the Cheyenne 
lanirnape. M_.) 

Eiiiometanio (llhtiometd'nio, 'ridge 
men'; sing., Ultdometa'n). A principal 

li vi ion of the Cheyenne, q. v. 
Hisioiiieta'nio.~M(K»ney, jnf'n. (seo p 265 of 
thi5 ILiikIIhh ik J. Hliai one tun i u - < , ; : n : i ■ 11, So- 
cial urg. t'hevennes, ISfi.iyftV 1' ti mi ita niuw'.~ 
Mocmey in l4ih Kcp. B. A. E.. l&J i - 

HistapenQmanke. A Maudan bund, the 
first, according to their mythology, to 
come a1>ov6 ground from the aubtfimn* 

ean lake. 

E-aU-pa'.— Morfcnn. .\iic. Soc.. l^'^. l"^" i • tli^-e 
witlj the tHllooed farcV). Flat-he«ii.— Ibid. Hi- 
aU pe' nu-man'-ke — Horsev In l.Slti Rep. B. \. E- 
241, urn. Butopf*.— Maximliiau, Trav.. 36(>. mi. 

Bl^apnksassL A former Seminole 
town aboiit 20 m. tr'in the head of 
Tampa bay, m wbait la now Hilbboro 
CO., Fla. 
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Hechapuaoaae. — Bell in Morse, Rv{>. to Si r. Wiir. 
307. Helch-puck[iA«y].— n. K. Kx. l»>v. 74 

(IS'iT), 19lh Coiij;., 1st M's'^.. -'3. !•<.!<"> illi>- two 
Kvllables of till"* iiamt' arr jtiiiicil ti> ttu- in'Xt 
tuwa name, •^/ncu c/iaty.) Hioh-a-pue-suMC.— 
Bell.op.clt. BUUprnkmrnm — Tfcylor, War map, 
1839. 

Hiteliiti (Creek: ohitchitn, 'to look nn- 
ftreain'). A Muskhofrcan tribe fortnerly 
reiiidiug chii-fly in a town of ttie same 
name on the k bank of Chattahoochee 
r., 4 m. ImjIow Chiaha, and i>os5!cssing a 
narrow strip of good laud lx>rdi'ring on 
the river, in w. Georgia. When Haw- 
kins visited them in 1799 they had spread 
ont into two Imiiu li settlements — one, the 
Ilitchitudi'hi, or Little Hitchiti, on both 
aides oi Flint r. below the junction of 
Kinchafooneecr., which pwnefl throogha 

country luiined afti-rit: the other, Tuta- 
losi, on a branch of Kinciiaioonee cr. , 20 in. 
w. of Hitchitadshi. The tribe ia not often 
nii'iitioncd in history, and appears for the 
first time in 1733, when two oi its del- 
egates, with the Lower Creek chiefs, nu t 
(rov. Oi;letborpe at Savannah. The lan- 
guage api>ear8 to have extended beyond 
thelimita of the trit)e as here defined, as it 
was spoken not otdy in the towns on the 
ChattaluMH'hee, an Chiaha, Chiahudshi, 
Hitchiti, Oconee, Sawokli, Sawokliudshi, 
and Apalachicola, and in those on Flint 
r., but by the Mikasuki, and, as trace- 
able by the local nameji, over considera- 
ble portions of Geoi:giaand Florida. The 
Seminole are also said to have been a 
half Creek and half HitcIiiti speaking 
people, although their language is now 
almoft identical with Creek; and it is 
Huppopcd that the Yatnasi likewise spoke 
the Hitchiti language. Tliis language, 
like the Creek, has an archaic fonn 
called " wf)man'8 talk," or female lan- 
guage. The Hitchiti were al>sor bed into 
and )>ecatnean integral pari < f theCreek 
Nation, though preserving to a large ex- 
tent their own language and peculiar 
customs. (a.s. fi.) 

Achilla— JefTcrys, French Dom. Am., i. l-H, map, 
ITGl (iiuorrt-c-tly Ux-atcd: fal^i- orthoKrapliy ). 
At-paaha-ahliha.— f}iit«chct, K(>a>giti MS., D. .\. E. 
(Kuasuti imine: ' uuaii people'). Echeeteea.— 
Carver. Trnvol^. ninp. 177H. Echelei. — Jc'tTt'ry>(. 
Am. 7. 17711 (t<)« II on Apaliichio ila r., (in. ). 

EcheU.- Bart nun, Trav., 4(>1, 1791. Echetaa — 
Dnikc, Hk. In. Is., hk.iv. 29. Echete*.— Lat- 

in'-, map, I'.S.. 17vj (1, on ('hattaluKvlu-"': '2. on 
Allaiiiaha i. Echetaa.— li-tTrrys, Froncli I h mi Ain., 
I, i;-H, map 17tW (two tiiwii.s, jii("<irn'( tl>" lix-alodi. 
Echeti.— Matnlrilloii. Sp«i tatiiir .Xui.' rii'nin. map. 
17H.'>. Echetii. — .\li-i'<li>, hir. Cfii^.. ii, M. 
(on Kchcii r.. <;.i.i. Echitia. — Ibid, (on .\pa 
larlilcolii r. <. Echitoa.— Pfim rc In Mor>*«', Kep. 
to .So. , War. 311, ls/2. Et«hiUa,— Do*-, of 17J7 In 
McC'all, Hi-t. Cii., I. :?»", 1.S11. EtichiU,— Jones. 
Hi-Jt. (ia.. I, i;il, lh7:j, EuchiUwa.— (tat>H?liet.Crei'k 
Migr. IjlK; h. 9, 1IS88. HatohiU.— Robin, Voy.. i. 
map.lHOT. HiehatM.— Woodward, Kominiscen.srM, 
2^88, 1859. RilGhitt«aa.-8teTeiu. UUt. Ga., 51, 
18C7. Hitebate«a.-^wMI (ITU) in Sclioolcimff, 
Ind. Tribes, v, 'Jbi, 1856. U«riw«Mi.— U. & In£ 
Treat (1779). «8U 18S7. Hii4k»«M.— Hawkins 
am), 8k«UA. it, IMS. HitaUM.-8choolcr«ft. 
Ind,lt«i«,i.2Bl.l»L UtohlttoM.— Dimk«,Bk. 
bda. bk. Tin. 1848. Btdi^ty^Duiral (ISM) In 



Son. Kx. 1)«K\ i'J. 31si Cong.. l«t new., 14i. 1850. 
Ichiti.— Katincsipie, intnKl. Marshall, Ky.. i, 'Z4, 
1«1M. KiUheeU.— Haniapl iI7>.r.'> in Am. State 
l*aiKT>, ind. AIT,. I, 'MKK is:i2 Miiiv[,r,iii . 

Hitckiti. A town of the Creek Nation, 
Ind. Ten, on Deep forte of Canadian r., 
alx>nt midway between Eufaula and Oc- 

inul^'ee. 

HiUhiU.— 1'. (». (iuidf. 3<37, lt»OI. HitakitL— 
(;at.<«chet. Creek Mlgr. Leg., n, 185. 1888. 

Hitchitipasj. A former village, prob- , 

ahly Seminole, a few miles h. e. of Ft 
Alahama, and the same distance n. e. of 
Ft Brooke, both of which fort.«i were on 
Hillsboro r., Fla.— H. R. Doc. 78, 25th 
Cong., 2d .se.s«., 768-9, map, 1838. 

Hitchitndthi. A branch Hottlement of 
Hitchiti on Flint r., Ga., below its jano 
tion with Kinchafoonee cr. 

Hitchatooohe.— Koyce in 18th Rep H E . (Ta. 
map. IWK). Hit-che-too-«he.— l^lwkln^ .1779), 
Sketch. (<S, ISt.H. Hitchitndahi i ;aiM lu t ( reek 
Mlgr. Leg., i, 77. 131. 1884. LitUe Hit-chetea.— 
i t a wkim, op. dt littto Btahiti.— Gattehet, op. 

eit. 

HiUchowon. A former Chumashan vil- 
lage on the harbor of Santa Cruz id., off 
the ooatit of Oalifon^ 
Bita*teo'-won.— Heoahaw, BnonaTentota MS. to> 

cab.. B. A. K..1KM. 

HiUhinsawit. .\ former Yaiiiii nil village 
on the s. side of Yaquina r., Ores. 
Hi'-pin-au'-«it— Doner la Jour. Am. vMk-loire, 

ni, 2», 1890. 

Hittoya ('westerners.'— Kroeher). A 
division of the Miwok on upper Chow- 
chilla r.. Mari|K)8ii CO., Cal. 
Hath-to'-ya l owers in ("ont. N. A. Ethnol., IHi 
S49, 1877. Hittoya.— A. L. Kroeber, Inl'n, IflOS. 

Hiwaitfkt. A fortuer Yaquina village 

on the 8. side of Yaquina r., Or^. 
Hi'-wai-i'-t'c«.— Dorsey In Jour. Am. F'olk-lore, 

HI, l-'.X'. 

Hiwassee {Ayultmi^al, 'savanna/ ' mead- 
ow'). The nameof several former Chero- 
kee pettlemetitR. The mo«t important, 
couuiiouly distinguishe<l bv the Cherokee 
as Aynhwa'il E^wfi'hl, or Great Hiwas* 
see, was on the n. bank of Hiwassee r., 
at the present Savannah ford, alwve 
Colinnbu.««, Polk co., Tenn. Another was 
farther up the same river, at the junction 
of Peach tree cr., above Murphy, Cherokee 
CO., N. ( Mooney in 19th Rep^B. A.E., 
51 n, v,m. 

Ayuhwa'ai.— Moonev. op. cit. Euforae«.— Doc. of 
17.V1 .|iioted by Royo' in 5th Uep. B. A. E., 142. 
1SH7. Highwaaa«e.— I)<K>. of 1799<jUoted bv Rovce, 
ibid.. 144. Hiwaaae.— Bartnim. rnivels. 371. 1792. 
OwiM*. — Lanman ipiottNl l>y .MiM)iiey, op. <-it. 

Hiyaraba ('panther'). A clan of the 

Achelia i»hnitry of the ancient Timucua 

of Florida. — Pareja (> a. 1614) quoted by 

Gat»chet in Am. Philos. Soc. Froc, xvu, 

492, 1878. 

Hiyaynlge ('tree trunk'). A former 
Maricopa village on Gila r., a. Ariz. 
BiyaTulce.-ten bto, tnfD. MBS. VakOb-^Illld. 
(Puna name). 

Hiio. A division of the Varohio which 
OCcupic'l flie pueblo ofTaraichiin Chi- 
nipas valley, w. Chihuahua, Mexico. — 
Orosoo 7 Berra, Geog., 68, 324, 1864. 
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Hlagi (ia'^i). A town of the Kaidju- 
keftawai family of the Ilaida, on an iH- 
land near the s. end of Uouaton Stew- 
wart channel, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit 

Col.— Swanton, Cont. Ilaida, 277, 1905. 

Hlaliayik (hd'xayik, 'inside of Hlaha 
ftia'xa]'). A former Yakutat town on 
Yakutat Imy, A!a.«kH. Imck of an island 
called llluiia, whence the name. The 
Clai h-fl-iek of Kraui^e tseems to he indea* 
tical with the town of Yakutat. 

(j. R. 8.) 

Hlahloakalga WUhokMqa, fish 
ponds'). A Creek town in the Creek 
Nation, Ind. T., near Hilabee, between 
North fork and Canadian r. 

yi»h Ponds.— IIiitM-het. Cri'ek .MiKf. Leit., n. IfvT 
Vm. •Liloakilfm— Ibid. 

Hlahloalgi ( ' fish people ' ) . An extinct 
Creek clan. 

■r>Ua.--lloiiaa. Ane. SoCm un, 1S77. 
■IgL— Oataehet. Creek Mfgr, Le»., i, 165. 1884. 

Hlahlokalka {'IxVln-knlhi: 'Id'lo 'finh', 
akdlyiu 'I am separated from'). A for- 
mer Upper Creek eettlement established 

by the Okchayi on a «rnall river fonning 
IxhuIh, 4 m. above Oakfuskee, (Jlebame 
po.. Ala. I A. 8.0.) 

FUhpond — Biirtnim, Travels. 461 IWl (tmden' 
name i. Fiih pondi.—Hnwkinfl Sketch. 49, 

ims. liMh FonA Town.— FarsonH ( 1833) In S<'hool- 
craft. Ind. Tribes, iv. 6"h, ISW. 'U'lo-k^lka.— 
GatMchet. Creek .Mlgr. Leg.. I. 137, IHM. SLaka- 
plaat.— Swan (17»1 ) in Sohoolcnift. oi>. cit., v. 26'J. 
1856. Tatloulfw.— NVf>odward. Remfni.«.. 83, 1H.59. 
Tklatlopilcau.— SdKxjlcrnft, op. olt.. iv. :kSl. 
Khlot-lo-ffuifau.— Uawklna(17W),8ketcb,49. IMS. 

Blaksffaas (^^^iiiw). A town of the 

Kuna-lanag on Ya^rnn r., at the head of 
Maaset inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col.— Swanton, Cont. Haida, 281, 1905. 

Hlanadshiapala {'lani 'mountain', wl^lii 
dim. 8ulhx, ainUa *on the other aide': 
'on tlie other side of a little mountain'). 
A former rpju-r Crtn^k settlement, one of 
the four llillahi vilia^*t, with a town 
wniare, nituated on the N. \v. branch of 
Uillabi cr., Ala., 15 m. from Hillabi 
town. (a. s. (i.) 

'LtauMtd apda.— Gatschol , Crco k >f i u r 1^ . , i . l ;i7. 
IJWM. TliIa>BOO-«lM au-bau-lau.— Htiwkiiis i I7W> 
Sketch. -13. 1848. 

Hlajphlako {'lAp-'ldko, *tall cane'). 
Two former Upper Creek villages on or 

near Cupiahatrii. e er., in Macon co., 
Ala., with 81 and m heads of families, 
re8i»ectively, in 

Jamet Bay.— H. H. Ex. Dih-. 276. 24th Coog.. lit 
8CSS.. 131, IN.'U; tini.xprliiti. Jim Boy's.— Campbell 

ill H. K. l)«io. 274.-i5th Cong.. 2d .lew.. 20, 
IJvW. -Lap-'lako.— (intHehet. f'reek MiRf. Log., i, 
137. 1K8I. Th«bloo-ko.— H. U. Kx. Doe. 276. op. cit. 
Thloblocco-towB.— ^Ie«iup (IKlfi) in H. R. rioc. 7H 
T^th Cong.. '2d H-s,«i , 4S. istH. Tblobthloooo.— H. 
R. DiK-. 274. op. c it. Thlob Thlocko — Sen. Ex. 
I>oe. 4-.'5, 2411) Coiii; . l^t s./-'^ , 2"'" IMlt",. Thlop- 
thlocco.— \V(KMh\ Jir.l, III [I, HI.- Ml. ivVt. 

Hlaphlako. A town of the Creek Nation, 
on Alabama cr., x. of the North fork of 
Canmlian r. , Okla.^atschet,CreekMiffr. 
Leg., II, 185, imi, 

Hlanhla {*Hiaf-u*hia, 'surrounded by 
anow-ahaft buBhes'). The ruina of a 



small but traditionally important Zufii 
pueblo near a small spring aboot 10 m. 
N. N. E. of Zufli, N. Mex. (f. h. c.) 

Olan-utab-la.- Fcwko In Jour. Am. Ethnol. *nd 
Arc-hfi-ol., I, IW), 1.X91. 'Hla'-u'hla.— Cu^lUur. 

Inf'n, 1891. 

Hlaakwima ( 'Hlnukii i^jnn) . The native 
name of tlie South town of Taos pueblo, 
N. Mex. (». w. H.) 

Hlaaama ('/f/ziun'ma). Tlie native 
name of the North town of Tao» pueblo, 
N. Meat. (r. w. h.) 

Hleetakwe ( ' IHe'-, -lA-hre). The north- 
westeru migration of the Bear, Crane, 
Frog, Deer, Yellow-wo<Kl, and other clans 
of the ancestral piiebh) of ZuAi.— Gushing 
quoted by Powell, 4th Rep. B. A. E., 
xxxviii, 1886. ^ Pithla Atama. 

Hlekatchka {' T^-kAtchhi, or ' Li-i- 
kdtchka, from 'leor 'li, 'arrow', kdlchka, 
'broken': ' broken arrow'). A former 
Lower Crtx'k town on a trail ford cross- 
ing Chattaht)oehee r., 12 m. below Ka- 
sihta, on the w. side of the river, proba- 
bly in Russell co., Ala. According to 
Hawkins (.\m. State Papery, Ind. Aff., i, 
868, 1832) the settlement was destroyed 
in 1814; but it was apparently reestalj- 
Hshed, as it was represented in the treaty 
of Nov. ir\ 1,S27, and a census of is;i2 
(Sclioolcraft, Ind. Tribes, iv, 578, 1864) 
gives the number of funiHes as 8S1 in 
that year, (a. .s. v..) 

Broken Arrow.— Carey (ITWt in .\in. Stale Pftt>«.T!i, 
Ind. AIT.. I, 829. 1832. Broken Arrow Old Field — 
Robertson (179«)). ibid., eiio. Chal«tatsca.— Swan 

il791) in 8eh<iolcrart, Ind. Tribes, v, 2i52. 1856. 
[orM-path-towa — Sen. Kx. iHx . 4'25. 24th Cong.. 
1st 90?*.. 13.\ 1836. •Likitehka.— Gatachet, Creek 
Wigr. Leg., i, 137, 1884. 'Li i katchka.— Ibid. 
Tauthlaootohcau.— Ilawkiii- IsMi in Am. Stat« 
rai'eni, op. fit.. S-SS. The«,cat<!likfcli.— Drake, Bk. 
Inda., bk. 4, 64, IMK. Thlakatchka.— Ccn<<u.o of 
IMS in Schoolemft, Ind. Tribes, iv, 578, 
TWeawifika,— Woodward, Reminiii.. 85, \»-')9. 
TUa-kateb'ka.— Sen. Kx. I>oc. 425, 24th Conp , Ist 
sess., 13.'>, ivsr, 

HlekaUka ( '/.^ hilska). Thesettleinent 
of an ofbhoot of the Kaw ita on Arkansas 
r., almost oj>poHite Wialaka and near 
Coweta (Kawita), in the Creek Nation, 
Okla.— Gatsehet, Creek Migr. Leg., ii, 

185, 1888. , , 

Hlgadan ( £fftdA^n, 'suffering from over- 
work'). A town of the Skidai-lanas 
on Morei^hy i<l., opfK>site and facing An- 
thony i<l., (^ueen Charhttle group, Brit. 
Col. It \>i prominent in Haida nivthol- 
ogy.— fc>wanu»n, Cont. Haida, 277, l'905. 

HIgaedlin {hgii'-itn, probably 'where 
they wa.«h the frames uiH»n which salal 
berries are dried ' ) . A Uaida town occu- 
pied by a bmnch of the Kona-kegawai 
called Sus-haidagai; situated on the s. 
si<le of Tanoo id., s. £. Queen Charlotte 
ids., Brit Col.~«wanton, Cont. Haida, 
27S, KKF), 

Hlgagilda-kegawai ^f- 
gaua-i, 'thOBB bom at Hlgagilda,* i. e., 
Skidegate). AsabdivisionoftheHlgaiii- 
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lanas family of the Uaida. — Swanton, 
Oont Haida, 209, 1906. 

Hlgrahot { hijiY xi't , ' jH'bhle town'. ) A 
former liaida town near Skidegate, 
Qneen Charlotte ids., Brit. Ck>l. It was 
rinrchaj*ed from its earlier owners, the 
Kogaogaa, by a branch of the Yaku-lanas 
who were afterward known aa the 
HlgahetgUobuiM^ from the name of their 

town. ( j. K. 8.) 

Kil-k^t-hidi.-KraUNe, Tliiikit Iiidhinor. 3(M, 
IHk:. ('people of Hlgnhet'). Tlf-i'it.-Buas, 12th 
Rep. N. \V. Tribe-x Can., M. t8W (mteppUed tO 
to old Gold Unrbur). 

Hlgahet-gitinai ( hga'xtl gtt(nd'-i, ' (lU- 
im of Pebble-town ' ). A division of the 
Elagle elan of the Haida, forwbieh (iitins 
was a second name. They moved from 
HIgahet, the old town near Skidegate, to 
Chaahl on the w. coast, along: with other 
faniilie.'^ (see IHijnhet{)n-lannif} (hi<ri- 
nally they and the Gitina of bkidt^te 
constittitea one family. The Dfahui- 
hlnahet-keirawai, Yaku-pitinai, Hl^'iihet- 
kegawai, and Uweundua were sulNlivi- 
rions. (J. R. 8.) 

£ci'z«i|flbE'«i.— Swanton. Conu Haida. 274. 1906. 
Tl« i'it niftaal'.— Boai. 12th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can.. l^as. 

Hlgahetgu-lanat ( h<^<y cct-tju-UVruu, 
'people of rebble-town'). The most 
important divi.^ion <)f tlie Raven clan of 
the Haida, on the vv. coat<t of <jueen Char- 
lotte idi., Brit. CoL It received its name 
from an old town near Skide^i^ate, where 
the people formerly live<l. Before this 
they were part of the Yaku-lanas and 
lived at Lawn hill, but trouble arising, 
they were driven away and purchased the 
tow"n of HIgahet from the Ki)|;anpa«. 
Later another war forced them to move 
to the w. coast (s. R. s. ) 

{:fi'xet-KU-li'naa. — Swnntoii, rnnt. Haida, '270. 
r.Hii. Lth'ait L«nnas. — Harrison in Vuk-. anil 
Trun>i. K.'V. (an , sec. U, 125, li»5. Tlfiltfu 
la'nM.— Boa.«<. 12ih Kcp. N. W. Tr11>o«« Can., Ji. 

Hlgahet-k^pawai (-h^Vxet-iji'i^iwa-if 
'those bom at FebUe-town ' ). A spbdi- 

viaion of the Illpihet-jritinai, a family of 
the Eagle clan of the Haida, ur only 
another name for that family.—^wanton, 

Cent. H:ii'la. 274, VX)n. 

Hlgai {-tAHi'i). iSaid to have Ijeen the 
name of a town at the heati of Skedans 
l>av, w. roaj^t of the Qiuvn Charlotte Ids., 
Bnt. Col.— Swanton, Cont. Uaida, 279, 
1905. 

HIgaiha ihgn'-ixa, from ttjni * to dig', 
xa *to put in'). A aena-legendary 
Haida town n. of Dead Tree pt, at the 
entrance nf Skidegate inlet, Qneen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. From this placi' the 
great Gitins fMoatty of Skidegatt- is said 
to have apniag.— «wanton, Cont. Uaida, 
99,1906. 

Hlgalm (iE^fii-ti^ probably *p1aoe of 

stoneH*). A town and campintr plan- f)f 
the Djahui-akwah ladagai of the Uaida, 



8. of Dead Tree pt., at the entrance to 
Skid^te inlet. Queen Chariotte ids., 
Brit. Col. One of the names of the town 
of Skidegate is said to have Ijeen derived 
from this. (j. k. s. ) 

Kit-bai-uiM hide.^-Knuse. Tlinkit IndJaner, 804. 
i8K5(pa'«.'.ibivideotleal). Mil'*'*— 6wBnlon,Ooot. 
H^M«^ 27», 1906. 

Hifata-laaas {isgoMif Wwu, 'Skidegate 

town people ' ) . A division <A the Raven 
elan of the Haida who oii^naUy owned 
the town of Skidegate, Brit Col., and 
hence ouine to l>e called bv the Haida 
name of the town. Later they gave the 
town to the Oitins in peym«it for an in- 
jury inflicted on one of the latter, and 
moved to Gaodjaos, farther up the inlet. 
A sabdivirion was called Higagilda-ke- 
gawai. (j. R. 8.) 

S|ai-S' li'aat.— Swanton, Cont. Knida. 269. 190& 
TUiyu Huule. — Harrison in iTx'. mid Trans. Koy. 
.Sm.-. Can.. f<cc. 11. 12/>, 1895 (crroiK-uiislv lu'ciuned 
to Old Gold HarlH)r). Tlf aio U'naa 12th 
Rep. N. W. Trlljes Can.. 24. 1K98. Tlqaiu li'na».— 
Bo««. 5lh Rep. of siime. 26. 1S^9. 

Hlgan {jhgAiif 'killer- whale' u dorsal 
fin'). A Haida town s. of Ttgun, on 
the \v. (oiLst of (Jraham id.. Queen Char- 
lotte group, Brit Col., occupied by the 
Dostlan-lnagai. The Koetas are said 
to have lived at this place l)efore they 
moved to Alaska, and the town is siiid to 
have been so named on account of a rock 
which stands up in front of it like the 

dortMil tin of a killer-whale. (j. R.8.) 
if An.— Swaiiion. <'r>ni. Ilaida. 280, 1906. i^Uk^ 
Swanton, iorn, 1905 (aDotber form). 

HlgUila-aU (£^l'f4 dia, probably 'town 

of tin- <Htcht s')'. \ former Haida town 
N. of Cape Ball, e. shore of Graham id., 
Qiu^n Charlotte ^np, Brit Gol. It was 

occupied liv the Naikun-kegawai. — Swan- 
ton. Cont. Haida, 280, 1905. 
Hlielang [hi'HAH). A former Haida 

town of the Kuna-lanas faunly on the 
ri^'ht hank of a river uf the same name 
(lli ellen on Daw.son'i chart), which 
Hows into Dixon entrance at the fof>t of 
Tow hill, N. coiii<tof Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col. The town was erroneously 
thought bv Dawson (Queen Charlotte 
Id.s., 165b, i880)tobetheNe-coonof John 
Work. (j. R. s. ) 

Hieller.— Dean". Talcs from Hiderv. fi. 1«99. 
I»'gi;n -F!..H>. rJth K.'|.. N W.TrilM>>'Can..23,lie8. 
ii'eUn.— Sswanton, Cent. Haiila. 2«<1, I'.xi'. 

HIielamg-keawai (hi' el ah <i>''iiini-i, 
'those born at the town of lllielung'). 
A sulKiivision of the StU8ta.s, a family of 
the Kagle clan of the Haida, <H'cu|>ying 
a town at the mouth of liiellen (Hlie- 
luntr) r . <}raham id., Qneen Chariotte 
izmu]', r.iit, ' 'ol. (.1. n. s. ) 

Dl ia It n k eown'.— Hf>a«. \'2th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Cafi.,'i3. la'elAn qe'*w*-i. —Swanton. ( 'ont. 

Uaida. 27t;. l^l.S Lthyhellun Kiiwe — llHrrivun in 
Proc. and Trans. |{i>y. S<k' Can., .mt. u, IJft, 

HlielaiigkaD-hiagai(£i'e/.4H kuu luayd'- 
t, * fci'el A n river point town-people ' ) . A 

town of the Ktina-lanas, belotijjing to the 
KaTen clan of the Uaida, situated on a 
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river of the nme name (called Hiellen 

on Dawpon'f iiiapV (j. r. g. ) 

Dl'ii'lEa kunilnagai — lioau, 12Ul B«p.N.W.Trlbe6 
Can., 23, kin laifi^i.— ^WMllOD. 

Cont. Haldii, 270, l'Ai5 

Hlielung-Btustae i hi^eUfl slAstn'-i, 'Stus- 
tasof illielung'). A aubdiviaion of the 
Sttutas, an important family of the Eagle 
clan of the Haida, occupying the town 
at the mouth of Ulielune or Hiellen 
r.. Qneen Charlotte ids., Bnt. Col. Foe- 
eibly a synonym of Hlielung-keawaL — 
Swanton, Cont. Haida^ 276. 1905. 

HUmalnaai-hadai {tiimA'l nt/tu xa'- 
da-i, 'hliiiiul-8kin-hou8e people'). A 
8ubtlivit*ion of the i^^alendas, a Haida fam- 
ily of the Eagle clan. They were so 
eallerf from one of tluMr Iiou.shjj; hlhnirl 
waa a t)aiii«- :qiplieti to the skins of cer- 
tain niainlaiKl (inimafai. — Bwanton, Cont 
Haida, 278, 1^05 

HUngTraiBaas-hadai \-h'mgwa^-i ii<i''ai< 
xa^da-i, 'world-house people'). A Hub- 
diviaion of the Aokeawai, a family of the 
Raven dan of the Haida; probably nam^ 
from a house.— Swanton, Gtont Haida, 
272, 1905. 

HlkaMudli (Tlineit: iqa'medw, 'peo- 
ple of -hqao river'). A sulxli vision of 
the Koetaa, a family of the Kaven clan of 
the Haida, living principally in Alaska. 

They may have received their name froru 
a eampiug place. — bwanton, Cont. Haida, 

272, um. 

Hlkia (izkfUVy * chicken-hawk town' 
or ' i»aw-bill town * ) A foruier Haida town 
on the outer side of Lyell id., Qneen 
Charlotte ids. , Brit. Col. It was occupied 
by the Kona-kt^wai. — Swanton, Cont 
Haida, 278, 1905. 

Hlkoayedi {•f.<j(/'v/edi). A Tlingit divi- 
sion at Klawak, Alaska, said to l>e part of 
the Shunkukedi, q. v. ( i. n. s. ) 

Hlakahadi. A diviMon of the Kaven 
phiatry of the Chilkat, formerly living in 
thetownof Vt*n<l» r-take, Alaska. Accord- 
ing to tile Chilkat themselves the name 
means *qnickr>eopl»' ' , >mt according to in- 
fortnantsat Wr;L;i-, I', ' ; v< .pie of Hlukak* 
(fcuqa'x), a ereek near Wrangell. 
OhlnkdMth-adL— Krauf>o, TIlDktt Iml., 116. 1886. 
Kida««t-kidi.— Ibid, (given u a dliitlnct aocial 
gjoup). iniQi'aaii.— 8want<m.fl«KliK)teB,B.A.B., 

HlaldralioaB ( fiArql^xo-an , ' town where 

people do not sli i'p much'). A former 
Tlingit town in Alaska. (J. B.S.) 

Hluln l-thdn). A former Haida town 
m N;i<len hari>or, Graham \<] . Qneen 
Charlotte gronji, Brit. Col.— tS wan ton, 
C^^nt. Haida, 2si. ivm).-i. 

Hoabonoma. Evidently the Pima or 
Maricopa name of a tril>e of which Father 
Kino learned while on the lower Rio Gila, 
Ariz., in 1700. Cnidentilie<l, althnnph 

{)robably Yuman. They have sonu'tinies 
)een loof>ely classed as apart of theCocopa. 
Kraba«mw.<^-Ooiua« (1740) quoted by xiajrlor in 



Cal. Farracr, Dec. 6. 1861. HabeattmM.— Vcneea* 
Hi-t ( 111 . II, 171, 1759. Hoaboaonxa.— Kino 11700) 
I 1 ijy Coue.o, Garces Diary. r>4«, 1800. ^iit/ 
ndino*.— Mayer, MpxIco. n. 38, HobosooiaB.— 
Vencgaji. Hist, ( a I., i. 301, 175^. Oaboponom*.— 
Kino (1700) In Doc. Hisl. Mex..4lh i^.. t, :>t9, 1<J6«. 

Hoaielf. Mentioned by Bauflrv des lo- 
zi^rf^ (Voy. [...uisiane, 242, ]8021 in a 
list of tribes with no indication of habitat 
Possibly Intended for Thelod, a name 
triven sometimes to part, at othen toall 
the Xal<.hez. 

Hoako. A former Maida village on the 
w. bank of Feather r., below Marysvill^ 
Sutter CO., Cal. (r. r. i>.) 

Hoak.— Wozencraft (1861) in - n f x Thh-. 4. 32d 
Cong., Kpve. mm., 206. IKto. Huako. Dixon In 
Bull. Am. Nfus. Nat. Hist,. Wii, j.t. iuhd, 124. 
1900. Hock.— Puvvens in Cimt. N. A. Ktliiiol iil. 
2»2. 1877. Hooka.— l!i<!. .\1T. Kcp., i^j ]sM). 
Hoka.— Cnrtin, MS. vocHb . B. A. K., l.-vvs. Huk — 
Ilnir, Ettitiol. iiikI I'hilol., vi, Wl, isit'.. 

Hobatiaeqaasi. A clan ot the Acheba 
phratry of the ancient Timncoa of 

Florida.— Pareja i'V. IfiH) quoted by 
Gatf^chet in Aui. Phiioe. isoc. Proc, xviL 
492, 1878. 

Hobbamock, Hobbianoe. See Bobmok, 

Hobomoko. 

Hobeokentopa. A locality, poHsi})]y a 
town, where a treaty with the Ch.x tjiflr 
wee concluded Aug. 31. 1803. It w as ou 
Tonibigbee r., in the e. j>art of Washington 
CO., Ala., perhape on or near a bluff of the 
same name np<m which 8t Stephens now 
stands. (n. w. n. ) 

HobMkealopa.— Am. 8late Papere, Ind. All. (1806), 
1,749. 183-2. HM.BMkla-«Mfft^.8.1»l. Treat! 

(1808), 108, 1837. 

Hobnata. A folk-etymolof;ical cormp- 

tion of hobbaiif, the name of a tuberous 
root ( Orontiumaquaticumjiin llie Delaware 
dialectof Algonquian. Rev. A. Hesseliiis 
(cited by Nebon, Inds. of N. J., 78, 1894), 
writing m the early years of the 18th c*n- 
turj' in New Jersi-y, mention.^ "the first 
froite of roots, which ^row in swainne, 
not nnlike nutu, called toeAM, or by tne 
Enjj'lisli JiopnuV^.'" The Delaware h6bf>e- 
nu is a diunnutive ot hobbm^ which was 
afterward applied by these Indians to the 
potato. The Swedish coloniatsca I this 
root /io//n»>. (a. K. c.) 

Hobomok. .\ chief of the Wampanoag 
who wa.-^ the lifc-lontr friend of the Eng- 
lish, from the time he met them at rivm- 
outli in l(i21. lie hdped to strengthen 
the fricn<l.>'hin of Ma^sapoit for thecoli*- 
nists, hut, unlike Ma^tja^oit, he became a 
Christian, and died, l)efore 1642, as a 
member of the English settlement at 
Plymouth. He was of great service to the 
Engli.sh in warning them of Indian con- 
spiracies. He was j)resent at some of the 
1 tattles in which Stand ish perfonned val- 
orous deeds, but was not an active partici- 
pant The name is identical with Abba> 
mocho, Hobfaamoco, Habamonk, Hobhap 
mock, HobomolEO, etc See the follow- 
ing, (a. p.c.) 
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Hobomoko. Whittier, in the note« to 
his Poems (464, 1891) cites the saying 

conccrninj: John Bnnython: 
Hen- lit H itonvthiin, the 8ii|(Mllon of tiaco, 
He livt^i II roKue and died a knave, and went 
to nol«>nioko. 
MentiontMl \ty early writers as an evil 
deity of the JVlasuachiiaet and cloeely re- 
hitoa Al^nqoian tribes. (a. p. c.) 

Hocoannm. Metiti< iiir<1 aj^ a hatxl for- 
merly in East Hartford township, liartr 
ford CO., Conn., where they remained, 
aecordinp to Stile?', until about 1745. 
They were probably identical with or a 
part of the ro<lunk (q. v.). De Forest 

fooates the Pcxiunk here, DQt does not 

mention the Unecanuni. 

Huoinnmi — Stilrs i ni l i in Mass. Hist. S<K'. Coll., 
1st a., X, 105. law. Hookuwanoo.— Maaou (1639). 
Ibid., 4th s., vn, 421, 1866 (perbapi the name of 

the vlllatre). 

Hochelaga (dialet-tic form of Hochelajp, 
*at the plact! of the [leaver] dam'j. A 
former Inn^uoian town, strongly palisad- 
ed, situated in b5.35<»n Montreal id., (^an- 
ada, about a mile from the moontain hrst 
called "Mont Royal" by Cartier. At 
that time it < f>titaine<l about 50 typical 
Irtxiuuian lodges, each 50 or more pacea 
in length and 12 or 16 in breadth, miilt 
of woo<\ and eovere<l with ven,' broa«l 
strips of bark, neatly and deftly joined. 
Estimating 12flTe8and 24 tire}'ide8, each 
of thre<' jHTHon!', to every IfMlue, the total 
population would have lieen about :i,(]00. 
The upper portion of the lod^'en wa.'j 
used for 8torin>r com, beans, and dried 
frnit.'^. The iidiabitants fjounded com 
in wooden mortars with pestlei^ and 
made a paste of the meal, which was 
molded mto cakes that were cooked 
on large hot rtx^ks and covered with hot 
pebbles. They also made many soups of 
com, beans, and peas, of which they had 
a .''ufTicieney. In the IfKlgeH were lar^'c 
veasela in which smoke<l tish was stored 
for winter use. They were not travelers 
likt' tho^ioof •* Canada" and "Ragnenay," 
although, accordinK to Cartier, "the said 
Canadians are subject to them with 8 or 
9 other peoples along the river. ' ' 

(j. N. U. 11. ) 
Hochelaja.— <'nrti<T (l.M.')), Brt-f Ki-. it. >j, ]s*».S. 
HochelEc^nMi.— Df I^t't {U:>3ii) nuitU <\ \>y liurton. 
New ViewH, xlli, 17'.»>* ( UiUn immo of the iiilmtii- 
tanlsl. Ochelaf*.— Mat) (co. 1M3) in Maiiii' Hist. 
8oc. Coll.. I, iM, IHti'.t; Jt'>. R< l. UM2. W Ih^'^h, 

Hochelayi I ' at the place of the [In^aver] 
dam'). A former Iroquoian town, situ- 
ate<l in b5:i5 in a tlat country not far from 
the junction of Jacques Cartier r. with 
theSt Uiwrence, ami probably near the 
present Pt Platon, (Juebec. ( j. n. b. h. ) 
aobelaeL— Cartier (l.VV)), Bref KMt. 56a, IM. 
Aehalaey. — Ibid. AehelaiT.— Ibid. Achtlmjj. — 
rbid. HoobtUi.— Cartier (1^35) quoted by Mak* 
layl. Voy,. II. 115. 1RH9. Hoohelay.— Ibid.. 129. 
Ochalay.— Cartier. Bref R^cit, op. cit. 

Hochonchapa ( 'allipator*). A Chickap 
saw clan of the Ishpauee phratry. 
He >hi alirt liei'-Monaa» Ane. floe., lA, 1877. 



Hotobon tchapa.— OHtfichet, Treek Mifrr. U'K-. i. %, 
ISM. 

Hockhooken ( 'place of gourds.' — Hew> 
itt ) . A former Delaware^lsge on Hock- 
ing r., Ohio. 

Haeklioeken.— La Tour, map, 1779. Hockhooken.— 
Ibid.. 1782. Hookliookan.— Lattr<?, map, 17S4. 
■oeklioekeB.— Esnauta and Rapilly, map, 1777 
(ml.sprint). 

Hoea and Spadea. Agricultural imi)le- 
ments in general are referred to under 
Agriculture (q. v.), special mention Ijeing 
here made of wrtam numerous, large, 
bladelike, chipjXMl implement.'* of tlint 
found in the rich alluvial bottom lands 
of the middle Misnssippi valley, whose 

SUshed surfaces in many casen unmis- 
bibly indicate long-continued use in 
digging ojM^rations; and this, in connec* 
tion with their suggestive shape, has 
caused them to l>e clanMitied as hoes and 
spades. Extensive quarries of the flint 
nodales from which implementn of this 
cla.«*s were nhaiKxl, have been locate<l in 
I'nion CO., III. (see (^larrieji). Great 
numbers of the hoe.'^ and spades, origi- 
nating in these t)r in similar (piarrie.«i, are 
dit<tribnted over an extensive area in 
Missouri, Illinois, and the neighboring 
states. The most common form ha.s an 
oval, or elliptitral outline, with ends 
either rounded or somewhat pointed; a 
modified form has the lower end strongly 
curved, with the sides in straight or 
slightly concave lines and the same 
|x)Tntea top. Beginning with the ex- 
t femes of tn is type, it is possible to ar- 
range a series wltich will pass by insen- 
mble gradations into small scrapers and 
Hcrapt^r-like celts. .Xnother type, not un- 
usual, has a seuii-ellipticuil blade with a 
square or flat top, in the aides of which 
deep not<-hes are cut for ee<'uring the 
handle. An ailietl form is without the 
notches but has projecting points at the 
top, which answer the same purpose. 
The laiTBier implements of this class, often 
reaching a foot in length, are generally 
denominated spades, and the shorter, or 
notched, forms hoes; bntasboth had the 
handles put on either ]i:trallel with the 
longer axis or at an an^j^le with it, allow- 
ing all alike to be used in the same man- 
ner, the distincjfcioii is without particular 
significance. 

Consult Fowke in 13th Rep. B. A. E., 
lS9(y; .Moorehead. Prehist. Implements, 
1900; Rau, Areha-ol. Coll. Nat. Mus., 1876; 
Thruston, Antiquities of Tetm., 1807; 
Willoughby in Am. Anthrop., viii, 130, 
1906. (o. F. w. n. H.) 

Hog. i^ee (jKfihog. 

Hogaa. A Navaho house: adapted 
from qoghdn (Mindeleff in 17th Rep. B. 
A. E., 475, 189H), in the Navaho dialect 
of the \ thapascan stock, bee HalAtationM. 

Hog Creak. A former Shawnee settle- 
XDeot on a branch of Ottawa r., in AlIeD 
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00., Ohio. The Indians sold their reser- 
vation thfre ill 1831 Bad removetl w. of 
the Miseiasippi. (j. m.) 

HogologM. A former Creek town on 

Analachicola r., at the juncti Ti f Chat. 
talKHH-'hee and Flint m., in GLorgia. 
Hjicalifia.— Bartntm. Vny.. i, map, 17t>9. Ho- 

fiohcgtl«t. — J«'ffL'r\>. Am U hi.w. innp h 177^,, Ho^o- 
»«Ke«.— Kuiimtis. Fill i, j-j it: HoKoleejii — 
RoLuru, t'ltt.. 13, W. lltXi. Hogohfi*.— Akotio, 
Wc.Geog., If. 364. 1787. Hofoloje*.— JvlTcrvs, Am. 
AUaa, map 6, 1776. Opole«««i.— LaUri\ Mmi. U. S.. 
17JM. 

Eogitown. Described aa an old (Del- 
aware) village between Venango and Buf- 
falo cr., Pa., in 1791 (Proctor in Am. St. 
Pai>er8, Ind. Aff., i, 153, 1832). Perhaps 
wrongly located and identical with Kns- 
kuski. 

Hoh. A band of the Quileute living 
at the mouth of Hoh r., about 15 m. 
8. of Iwapuah, the main eeat of the tribe 
on the w. coast of Washington. They 
arc umler the jurisdiction of the Nean 
Bay aieency. Pop. 62 in 1906. (l. p.) 
Hobs.— McKennej- in Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 131. 1R70. 
HolM.— Hill. ibid.. 1867, 48, 1868. Hoocfe.-JSwan 
N. W. Coast, 211. 1857. Hoeb.— Ibid. Hucb.— 
Gibb8 inCoat. K. A. Ethool., 1. 1711. lOT. SiuUk- 
Mt.— IMd. 

Hohandika ('eiirth eaters'), A Sho- 
ehoni division inhabiting the region w. 
of Great Salt iake^ Utah. Theymirered 

a !>ever(' defeat in 1862 at the hands of 

California volunteers. 

Difgen.— (iiifictii t in (n-ok'. .'^iirv, W. l(n.i M., Mr^, 
l«7y. Ewth Eat«r».— HofTiiiHUln I'nx. Am. I'hikmt. 
Siv. .XXIII, .>i»H, 1K.S4S. Hdbaadika.— Ibid. Ho- 
kan-dik'-Ah.— biiwrt, Montana, 81. 186&, Sokan* 
ti<kara.-<iatiM:het^ on. dt Mt Xflk* IHamtn^ 
Stuart, op. clt. ^ 

Hohe ('Assiniboin'). A band of the 
Sihasafia division <»f tlie Teton Sioux.— 
Dorsey in 15tb Rep. B. A. E., 219, 1897. 

Hohilpo. Said bv I>ewis and Clark 
(Exped., I. map, 1814; ii,59<l, 1S17) to Ije 
a tnbeof tlie Tushepaw (u. v.) residing 
on Clarke r., above the MicksuckHealton, 
in th(^ Hocky mt«., and numbering 30O in 
25 lodgei; in 1805. 

Ba bill »■•.— Ong. Jour. Lewis and Clark. vi.ll4. 

Ibid., m. mo-pil-po.— U>wi» 

I, 41<, InoBu 

Hohio. Mentioned by Coxe ( Carolana, 
12, 1741 )afla nation Iivinf> "n t hp Wabash. 
Unidentified, and probably imagniary aa 
a trit)e, although the name is the same as 
Ohio. 

Hohopa {Ho-ho-pa). A Koeksotenok 
village on the w. coast of Baker id., Brit 
Col.— Dawson in Trans. Hoy. Soc. Can., 
sec. 2, 7.3, 1887. 

Hohota. Mentioned! by Oflate (Doc. 
In6d., XVI, 113, 1871) aa a pueblo of New 
Mexico in 1508; at that ttme doubtlese 
FitiiahHi in the country of the 8alina.«, in 
the vicinity of Abo, k. of the Rio Grande, 
and evidently occupied by the Tigua or 

the Pir I- (f. w. II.) 

Hoindarlioaoa ('island people.'— Hew- 
itt}. The Htuon name (a a tribe subor- 



dinate to the Ottawa.— Sagard (1632), 
Canada, iv, cap. 'Nations,' 1866. 

Hoitda. A division of the Maidn livintr 
on Rock or., in the n. part of Butte co.,Cal. 
BMktam.— Cherer in Bufl.Eme.\ In-.! , u. 28,1871. 
Holtd*.— Curtin, Ms. vocab., B. A. E., I«&5. 

Hokarntcha ( ' skunk*). A band or so- 
ciety of the Crows. 

H»-ka-rut'-«ba.— Moivan, A no. soc., 159. 1877. 
Pole-eai band.— Culbertson in Smithwm. Rep. 
1850. 144, 1851. 

Hokedi ( Xoq.'e^dt, ' people of X o* i ! ' ) . A 
Tlingit clan at Wrangell, Alaska, Wlong- 
ing to the Wolf phratry. Thev are nam<Ml 
from a place (Xoql) opposite Old Wran- 
gelL 

XMk-A'lM.— Kane, Wand. In N. A., ai i-. ls>9. 
QBkril.— Boas. 5tb Rep. N. W. TrlbesoU un , A 
lim. BaUah4'dL— Krattse, Tllnkit Ind.. l-2o! 
188S. Zaqi!«'4L*«wanton.ileld notes. B. A. E., 1904. 

Hoko. A rialhun villafje on Okelio r., 
Wash. Under the name Okeno ita in- 
habitants iiarticipated in the treaty of 
Point No Point, Wa«h , in IS.^.'j. 
Hoko.— Swan, letter. B. A. Feb. Isiyj Ocha.— 
aiWw in PtX. R. H. Rep., I. 429, 1855. Ocbo — 
Sterennln Ind. All. Rep.. 460. 1854. Okobo.— ibid. 
Okeno - r. S. III. I. Trciil. ( I W. ,, 800, 1873. 

Hoko. The Juniper clan of the Kokop 
i ^^ Mtd) phratrv of^ the Hopi. 
Hobu.— Voth. Hop! Proper Names. 78. 1905. Hok* 
wi&wA.— Fewkes In 19th Rep. B. A. E.. .VH. 1900 
(iriflu'ft= clnn'). Ho'-ko wiia-wd.— Fewkes in 
Am. Anthrop., vii,404, 1894. 

Hokokwito. A former village of the 
Awani division of the Miwok, opposite 
Yojicniile falli-, in Yoeeraite valley, Mari- 
|H)sa CO., Cal. The hotel now occupies 
its site. 

Boooowodoc.— Powers In Overland Mo., x. 333. 
1874. Hok-ok'-wi-dok.— Powers In CJoni, N. A. 
Ethnol.. Id. 366. 1S77. HMMkwita.^A. U Rroe- 

bcr, Inf'n. 1905. 

Hokomo. A former Maidii village on 
the a. side ol Middle fork of Feather r., 
almost doe n. of Mooretown, Butte co., 
Cal.— Dixon in Bull. Am. Mns. Mat Hist., 
XVII, pi. xxxviii, 1905. 

Hokwaits {Ho-kwaHi*). A bond of I*ai- 
Ute forincflv livinu ii-ur Ivanpah, 8. B. 
Cal. (Powell in Ind. Aff. Bep. 1873, 51, 
1874). Cf. /feiimcfc^, the Mohave name 
of the Kav\ ia, q. v. 

Holatamiflo, popularly known as Billy 
Bowlegs. The rast Ifeminole chief of 
prominence to leave Florida an<I reniovc 
with his people to the W. He was born 
about 1808, and after the first Seminole 
renio\ aI became the recogm/^ed c! i' f of 
the remnauL in 1842, and was the leader 
of hostilities in 1855 to 1858. Althoogh 
but 25 yearn of ^e, and not then a chief, 
he was one of the signers of the treaty of 
Payne's Landing, May 9, 1832, by which 
the S<Mninole asrretMl tn remove to Indian 
Tcr., but it wiu? not imiil May, 1858, that 
he and \m band, numljering 184 persons^ 
departed. See lioaierif. (c. T. ) 

Holedame. One of several tribes for- 
merly occupying "the country from 
Buena Vista and Cari!^?s lakes, and Kern 
r* to the Sierra Nevada and Coast range," 
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Gftl. (Barbour in Sen. Ex. Do<'. 4, 32(1 
Cong., spec, son., 256, 1853). By treaty 
of .Innc 10, IHol, tlw'^e triln-s res^Tvod a 
trart ln-twtHjn Tf jon pass ami Keru r., ami 
oe<le<l the remaindt-r of their lands to the 
I'liiteil Staten. I'rohablvMariiM^pan (Yo- 
kuts), though {KiHsibly Chuniiu<haii. VI. 
HolbmOf IMmiuk. 

Hole-in-the-day ( Baffwumtf/ijlk, * hoh-. 
or)ening, rift in the nky.' — W. J.). A 
Ciiippf wa chit'f, a im iiiU'r of the warlike 
Noka (l'>ear) clan, lie Huri't^'fU^l Curly- 
head (q. V. ) as war chief in ISliS. He had 
already been recognized as a chief bv the 
Government for hiH bravery and fidelity 
to the AniericanH in the war of 1812. His 
whole8ul>8e<|uent life was i>pentin fighting 
the Sioax, and he ended the straggle that 
had lasted for centuries over the po aws e 
flion f>f the fisheries aixl linntin^; jrroundH 
of the L. gunerior region by definitively 
drivinir the hereditary enenr^ across the 

Miwiiv^'ippi- Hiul not the (i<»verninent 
intervened to eonii>el the warring tribes 
to accept a line of demarkation, ha threat- 
ened to plant hi.H villagi* on Minnesota 
r. ami pursue the Sioux into the western 
plains. .Vt Prairie da Chien he acknowU 
e<lged the ancient pos-^esMion l)y the Sioiix 
of the territory from the Mi?*iirtHippi to 
Green hay ami the head of L. SujH'rior, 
but claimed it for the Chipi>ewa by right 
of coiHpit'Ht. Tht! C'liip|)ewa ha<l the ad- 
TantaiTt' i-i the earlier iKJsjH^w^ion of fire- 
anns, hut in the later feuds which Hole- 
in-the-<lay carrie*! on the two peoples 
were e<pjally arrae^l. Georee Copway, 
who valued the friendship of Hole-iQ>tbe- 
day and once ran 270 miles in 4 dawi to 
apprii^e him of a Sioux raid, relates llOW 
he almost o(mverted the old chief, who 
proraised to embrace Christianity and 
advise his people to do ho "after one 
more battle with the Sioux." lie was 
snooeeded as head chief of the Chi|>{H>wa 
on his death in 1R4'> bv IiIh Mon. who bore 
his father's name and who carritni on in 
Bfinneaota the ancient feud with the Da- 
kota trilH'f. At the time of the Sioux 
risins in 1802 he waH accused of planning 
adnnlar revolt. The second Hole-in4he- 
ilav was murdere<l by men of his own 
triUi at Trow Wing, Minn., June 27, 
1868. (r. H.) 

Holholto. A former Maidu village a 
few milens. of Mooretown, Butte co., Cal. 
Helto.— Powers In Cont. N. A. Kthnol.. iii, 2«2. 
1K77. Holholto.— Dixon in Bull. Am. Miis. Nat. 
Hi.«t., -wu. pi. xx.xviii. VM)-'k 

Holkoma. A Mono tribe on Sycamore 
cr. and Big cr. , n. of Kings r. , CM. There 

is some doubt as to it« proper name. 

Hol-<m-m«.— Koyc-e In 18th Rep. B. A. E.,7H2,1899. 
Ho-len-mabs.— JuhD8toti (1851^ in Sen. Ex. Docdl, 



Kid Cong., Ist sea., X2. 1852. Hol-«a-BM.— Bnrtioar 
(1862) in Sea. Bx. Doe. 4. tSU Cong.« ciwc. aem., 
354. IBM. Bol'-kMult.— M0Rtamln8el«ice.xix. 
tie, June 1M«04. B«l-«'*k«BBak.— IbUL T«- 
* " "i.— Ibid. 



HoUow-hora Boar. A Bral^ Sioux chief, 
bom in Sheridan co. , Nebr. , in Mar. , 1850. 

When but H? years of a^v he accompanied 
a l>and UhI by Iuh father against the Paw- 
nee, M'hom they fought on the present 
tfiteof Genoa, .\el>r. In IKtiH he joined a 
))and of Bruk'H in an attai'k on United 
States troops in Wyoming, and in another 
where now ia situated the Crow agency, 
Mont.; and in the following year par- 
tidpated in a raid on the lalxyrers who 
were constnicting the Tnion Pacific K. R. 
Sulmnpientlv he l)ecame captain of i>o- 
lice at Roeebud agency, S. Dak., and ar- 
reetetl hi« pre<leces8or. Crow Dog, for the 
murder of SjK)tted Tail. Five years later 
he ret'igned and was appointed 8e<'ond 
lieutenant under Agent Spencer, but was 
again compelled to resign on account of 
ill liealtli. When Gen. Crook wa.^ .«ent 
with a cuiumisBion to Bosebud, in 1889, to 
makean agreement with the IncHanathere, 
Hollow-horn Fk-ar wa^ chosen by the 
Sioux »t» their speaker, being considered 
an orator of nnusoal ability. He took 
r>art in the parade at the inauguration of 
President Koueevelt at Washington, Mar. 
4,1905. (o.T.) 

Holmink. One of the triN»f formerly 
occupying "the country from Buena Vista 
and Chrises lakes, and Kern r. to the 
Sierra Nevada and Co:ist range," Cal. Hy 
treaty of .June 10, LSTil, these triben re- 
Hi>rved a tract between Tejon pass and 
Kern r. and c«'<le<l the remanider of their 
laud t4i the Fnited States. Probably of 
Mariponan ( Yokuta)or8ho8h(niean8tock. 
Cf. JloUckme^ Holkoma, 
WAml» afci.— Bsrbow fUtt) In 8oa. Ba. Doc. 4, 
8adCoiuL,spee.aeHL,aB6tiaB8. Molilefc— Boyos 
In 18th Rep. B. A. E., 782, IfW. 

Holitenborg. A missionary 8tati<m on 
Davis str., w. Greenland. 
HoUteinb«rt.— <'rHntz. HiBt. Orecnland. i, 13. 1767. 
HalitoMbrg.— Moddelelner om Qr&nland, xxv, 
map. 1902. ' 

Holtroehtac. A C«^)Htanoan villatre for- 
merly connected with 8anta Cru/. mis- 
Hi< III, Gal. — ^Taylor in Gal. Farmer, Apr. 

Holakkik ( Ho-l&ff^-'ik ). A Yaipiina 
village on the n. side of Yaquina r., 
Oreg.— Dorse v in Jonr. Am. rolk-lore, 

III. 229, 1890. 
Homalko. A Halish tribe on the e. side 

of Bute inl«*t, Brit, (^)l , si>eaking the 

Comox dialect: iH.p m<» in \\m. 

Em-alcom. -Ciin Iml .VlT |. .r lH.K|,l>i7. Homalco.— 
Il.i'l , IHIM. inHp. Hom«.lko -lliiil , iy<Jl. |.t. ii, lis. 
(io* qomii^'«o — Hon-'. MS . H. A. K., 1H«7. 

Homayine Ult/ma yifl'-e^ 'young elk'). 
A snbgens of the Khotachi, the Elk gens 
of the Iowa.— Dorsey in 15th Bep. a. A. 
E., 238, 1897. 

Homayo. A large mined pneblo of the 
Tewa on the w . bank of Kio ( )jo Caliente, 
a small w. tributary of the Kio Grande, 
in Bio Arriba 00., N.Mez. See Bandolier- 
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in Arch. Inst. Papers, iv, 37, 1892; Hew- 
ett in Bull. 32, B. A. E., 39, 1906. 

Homhoabit. Given by Rev. J. Caballeria 
(HiBt San Bernardino VaL, 1902) as a 
forraer village, probably of the Serranoe, 
at a place now called llomoa, near San 
Bernardino, s. Gal. 

Hominy. From the Algonqnian diflp 
lectti of New England or Virginia, applied 
to a dfoh prepared from Indian com 
jxiuiided or cTackf^l and boiled, or the 
kernel.s merely hulled by bteeping tirst 
in lye or at^he^'and afterward boiled, m ith 
or without fish or meat to foaflon it. The 
tirst mention of the name in print occurs 
in Capt. John Smith's True Travels, 43, 
1630. Some forms of the name given by 
early writers are tackhummin, 'to grind 
com (or grain),' and fjokhommin, 'to beat 
or thresh out.' Josselyn (N. £1 Bar., 63, 
1672) defined hominy as what was left 
after the (l«iur had been sifted out of 
commeal. Beverley (Virxiaiaj bk. 3, 
1722) says that homontf is "Indian com, 
broken in a mortar, hiiskcd, and then 
boile<i in water over a gentle lire for ten 
or more hoonto the consistency of furm- 
ity." The name " hominy grits" is 
sometimes applied to the cracked variety. 
Tooker aoggests as the radicals aham, ' he 
beats or pounds'; mln, 'l)erry or fruit,' 
'grain.' The name may be a reduction 
of some of the words in which it occurn, 
as rockohominy. Dr Wm. Jones (inf'n, 
1006) says: "It is plain that the form of 
the Word hoinirnj in but ;m al)l)reviati' ui, 
for what is left is the Uesignative sutiix 
-mm, 'grain,' and part of a proceding 
modifying stem." For a discussion (n 
the etvmology see Gerard in Am. An- 
throp.; VI, 314, 1904; vii, 228. 1906; 
Tooker, ibid., vi, (382. See Samp. 

(a. F. C. J. N. B. H.) 

Homna {Ho-mim, 'nmelling like fish'). 

A division of the Bruli'- Teton Sioux. — 

I>orBey in loth Hep. B. A. H., 21 S. IS5J7. 

Hofluilpa. Given as a Kamk village on 

Klamath r., m. w. Cal., inhabited in 1860. 
HooM ■ipfah.—Taylor In Oal. numer, Ifar. 28, 
ISBOt 

HomoloH {Ho-mS^-iSbi, ']>hice of the 
Im ast-like elevation ' ). A gronj* of ru- 
ined pueblos near Wiuslow, Ariz., which 
were occupied by the ancestors of varioos 
Hop! clans. See Fewkes in 22d Rep. B. 
A. E., 23. et seq., 1904; Miudeieff in 8th 
Rep. B. A. E., 29, 1891. 

Homolua. A former Timucua village, 
situated, according to Laudonniere, on 
the s. side of St Johns r., Fla., at it.-i 
mouth, ill ir>»;i. G.inrtrues placeil a 
town of biinihir luiim.' about 00 leagues 
inland on the .«ame river. 
EmoU.— IjiiKlonnii. rc i l.V">4) in Fri-nch, (V>1I. 
Lrfi., n. fi., 301".. W.'J. Homoloa.— Ibi<l.. 331. Homo 
loua. — Df Hry, Bruv. Xur., map, 1'>'J0. Molloua — 
Ijiiidouiii- r>-. op. cit., 212. Moloa — l"uiitiiiic<lti 
(l.STo). IMil.. -M f., 2t>l, 1«7,'>. Molon*.— IjiikIoii- 
nK-ri', (>]i. cit.. Jl >. Monloua. — (;oiirK«"<. itiiil., 2<1 
a.. 27o. Itf75. Omolea.— Laudouui^re, op. ciu, 263. 



Homocasta ( ' abundance of pepper ' ) . A 
Seminole town in Hernando co., Fla., in 
1837. There are now a river and a town 
of the same name in that locality. 

Homa Sui*. — Druiic, Iii'L Chrun , 2!.'., ISK'i. 

Homaarap. A former Karok village on 
Klamath r.» OaL 

B—i war wof.— Taylor ta OaL Vannar. Mar. at, 

ism. . . 

Homnlchison. A S<jua\vmiBh village 
community at Capilano cr., Burrard inlet, 
Brit Col. ; the former heaaqnaiten of the 
supreme obid of tiie tribe. Fbpb 45 in 

m)\. 

Capalino — t'an. In<l. 276, IS'J-l. CapiUuo 

Creek —( till. Ind. AtT., aUM. 1H79. HmallOUMI.— > 
Hil) Tout in Kt-p. Brit. .\. A. 8., 411^ 1900. Kui* 
Uno.— Cao. Ind. Aff., 867. 1«97. 

RoBslMBra. Goxe (Garolana, 14, 1741) 
says that "fifteen leagues alnne the Ho- 
hio ... to the w. is the river Uona- 
banou, upon which dwellsa nation of the 

same iiame. and another called Amicoa." 
On the map accompanying his work this 
river is represented as in s. s. Missouri, 
entering tlie Mississippi immetliately 
above or nearly opposite the mouth of 
the Ohio. Ah there ia HO stream on the 
w. side l>etween the mouth of tlieOhio 
and St Genevieve co. that can be ealled 
a river, and no Indians of the names 
mentioned are known to have resided in 
that section, both must be rejected as un- 
authentic, and indee<l mythical so far as 
the locality is concerned. This river has 
evidently oeen laid down from Henne- 

Ein's map of 1697, relating to the "New 
discovery/' which is admitted to l)e un- 
authentic so for as it relatea to the region 
s. of the mouth of Illinois r. Itisevident, 
however, thatCoxe lias attempted to give 
the nameOoabano (q. v. ), which I^i Salle 
applied to«oine Indians who visiteil Ft St 
Louis, on Matagorda bay, Texas, from a 
westerly section. ( j. n . c. t. ) 

Honani. The Barlpcr phratry of the 
Hopi, comprising the Honani (Badger), 
Mainyan (Porcnpine), Wishoko (Turkey- 
buzzanl), Buli ( Butterfly ), Buli«) ( Even- 
ing I'rimrofje i, ami KH< hina (Sacred Dan- 
cer) elan.-^. AccordiiiK' to FewtceS this 
ix^ople Si'ttled at Kishvuba, a spring 
.HiUTcil to the Kachimw, laefore going to 
Tn>ayau.« The Honani and Kachina 
phratrie.M are intimately associated. The 
former sicttled Walpi when the village 
wan on the old site, and .«ome of them 
wentontoAwatobi, whence they returned 
after the fall of that pueblo. The arrival 
of the Honani in Tnsiiyan wa-s im>l»ably 
not earlier than the latter part oi the 17th 
century. 

Bo-a*^*B7A-mfi.— Pcwkes In Am.Anthro|>., vn, 
406, 18M (ny(2-m<i»' phratry'). 

Honani. The Batlgerclan of the Hopi. 

Honani. — Bourk<'. Snnk*- I>fUi('i'. 117, 1H.M. Botiani 
winwa.— Fi'Wki-^ in ivih Ki p H. A. K.. VX*^ 
I t/ i/iu-<i— 'cUn'). Ho-aa'-ai wun-wu.— Fewkea lu 
Am..uitluop..vu,406kt8B4. Boa'^wOHni.— lUd., 
40L 
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Honanki (^iiopi: ' bear house' ). A pre- 
historic clifr>village, attributed to the 

Hopi, in the valley of Oak cr., in the 
' ' ml-njck ' ' couatry s. of FiagsUiff, Ariz. — 
Fewkes in 17th Bep. B. A. E., 668-MB, 

1898. 

Honau {HcZ-nati). The Bear phratry 
of the Hopi, comprising the Honau 
(Bear),Tokochi (Wild-cat) , Chosro (Bird 
[blue]), Kokyan (Spider), and fiekpa 
(Fir) clans. According to Fewkes these 
people are traditionally said to have been 
the first to arrive in Tusayan. Although 
roputoil to \k' tlie oldest jxiople in Walpi 
they are now almost extinct in that pue- 
blo, and ase not roproaented in wHxth 
movi. They «zi8l toweverat Miriiang- 
novi. 

Honau.— Fewkes in 19th Kcp. B. A. E., r»84. 1900. 
Ho'-nAU-uh — Fi'wke.H in Am. Anthrop., vii, 404, 
IWJ. Honin nyumu. — Stt plu-n in 8th Rep. B. A. E., 
88. 1H91 (ni/UHMi=j>hratrv'). Hon-i*mu, — Voth, 
TratliUons of Ihe Ilopi, ati. 1906. 

Honan. The ik*ar clun of the Hopi. 
Bonan. — Bourke, i^nake Danc-c. 117, lr(M {mis- 
print). Ho'-nau.— Stephen in K(h Rep. B. A. E., 
3'.), 1H91. HoMu wiiwd.— Fewkes in 19th Rep. 
B. A . E., 6M. 1900. KMawnu.— Doraey and Voth, 
MishungnonCwamonles, 17.\ 1902. 

Honayawui. See Farmer's Brother. 

Honeoye ( * his thiger lies.' — Hewitt). A 
former Seneca settlement on Honeoye cr. , 
near Honeoye lake, N. Y.; destroyed by 
SolUvan in 1779. 

taagamaw.— Llvennore (1779) in N. H. HIM. Soc. 
OoU.. VI, 827-329, 1860. AajacMa.— >PiNieliot, map 
(17W) la M. Ooe. OolTHlst., z. «91 IffiS. Aa- 
aa|MfB«r.--LlTenDore,op.eit. Aayajraa.— Hnbley 
(1779) quoted by Conover, Kaaadei^ and Oeoeva 
MS., B. A. E. HaaBayay*.— SnlUvan ( 17791 quoted 
by ConoTcr, ibid. Basae 

ibid. Haoayauya.— Grant (l779),nild. Mmmnj-^ 
Deaclwm (17f9). ibid. Honneyafia.— AUows 
(1779). Ibid. Oaaay«yoii.-MclCendTy (177^. md. 
Owmiqrah.— Barton (1779). ibid. 

Bomtt Mm. see Tedj/xukung. 

Honetapart««nwai. < liven a.s a division 
of the Yankton of the North under chief 
Tattnnggarweeteoo in 1804, but probably 
inten«lo<l for the Hunkiiatina. 
Hone-ta-par-t«e&-waz.— Lewi!) and Clark, Dlsrov., 
S4, imr. OriK. Jour. Ix'wis and t'ltirk, vi, •*). 

Honknt. A division of Maidu living 
near ttie month of Honcnt cr., Ynba oo., 
CkL 

lluaawli. Paww iaOvtilaad Mo., xn, 1874. 
Hoaa'^kalFi^inrMK In Coot. N. A. Bthno)., m, 
282. 1877. BaneiDft, Nat. Rbom^ 1, 450, 

1874. 

Sonmoyaviha {Hon-mo-yau'-cu). A 

formerChiimashan village at El Barratico, 
near San Pedro, Ventura oo., Cal. — ^Uen- 
ahaw, Bnenaventam MS. yocab., B. A. 

E., 1884. 

HoaAiaiontkeronon ( I roquois : ' people of 
the place of crook-necked aquashes,' or 

'}K'<ip]e of the place where they wear 
cru?^*'.'^' ). An unidentitied j)e<)ple of 
whom Galling was informed by the Iro- 
fjuoi.s an living on Ohio r., above th«' falls 
at Louisville, Ky. On a mapof Dc I'l^le, 
dated 1722, a small lake called L. Onia- 
sont, around which are the words ' les 
Ouiasoutke/ is placed ou the a. side, ap- 



parent! v, of the *'Ouabache, otherwise 
called Ohio or Beautiful river," and the 

outlet of L. Oniasont is made to flow into 
the Ouabache. It may be inferred that 
the IroquoiM statement as to the location 
of this people was substantially correct; 
that iri, that they lived on a Hmull lake s. 
of Wabash r. and having an outlet into 
that stream, although Ilotlniasontke'rofi- 
no° is an Iro<iuois euphemism for the 
land of (It pLirtt'd spirits. (j. n. h. h.) 

Honnia»ontkerononi.— <}ttllin.'e (Urfi'J) in Marjrry 
IK'v. . I, 1 i'i, l^^T'i. OniMontke, — Hi- I'lsK-. map. 17~"J. 
OniaMnt-Keronons. — Feroow, Oliio Valley, S2,lt$W. 

Honosonayo ( ' white deer ' ) . A dan of 
the andent limucua of Florida. 
SsnoM ITayo.— Piareja (ra. 1G13) (|nuted by (}a;U 
ichi-t in Am. f'liilcjs. }*oc. PrtH-.. .x vii, 492. 1H78. 

Honowa ( IIo'jwwCL, ' poor people ' ; tdna.f 
II6'n6tp). A pxindpal diviaion ot the 
Cheyenne, q. v. 

Hof Bowa.—GrinneU, Social Ore. Chcyvnnei, 186, 
1905. H<'n««i.—MooQey, info, 1906. PMr.— Doc^ 
sey in Field Colomb. Mus. Pub., no. lOS, 82, 1906i. 

Hontading. A former Hu[ia village situ- 
ated on the right bank of Trinity r.^C^al., 
near the entranee of fhe oaayon thronKb 
which the river flows after leaving Hupa 

vallev. (i". K. (}.) 

Aknutl.— <k)ddHnl. inf'n, 19ti3 iVumk name). 
HooDMlton.— Iiid. AfT. Rei>..r>C.l»7-2. Hoonaoltoo.— 
Ind. A(T. Rep.,W, ls7i). Hun'-aa-tunf.— Powerxin 
Cont.N.A.EthnoI..ni,73,1877. LooMolton — H. R. 
Rep. 9H. 42d Conj?., 3d seas., 42«, 1873. Okahno — 
Mever, Nachdetii Saemmpnto,"282, IfCVi. Oka-no.— 
Mckee in .**fii. Kx. . i, 32d Coiif;.. Npfc so*., 
194. 1853. Oka-noke.— <iibtM ia Scboolcnift. Ind. 
7ribes,m,Ui,l«8. Okwfa. Qlbb8,Ma.,B.A.B., 
18612. 

Hmiwea Yallecito. A Diegneflo ranch- 

eria repH'sented in the treat v of 1852 at 
Santa Isabel, s. Cal.— H. R. Ex. Doc. 76, 
84th Cong., ."itl sess., 132, 1867. 

Hook. One of the small tril)es or hands 
formerly living in South Carolina on the 
lower Pedee and its affluents, and possibly 
of Siouan stock. Lawson (iiist. Car., 45, 
1860) refers to them as foes of the Santee 
and as living in 1701 about the mouth of 
W^iyaw t>ay, 8. C. Consult Mooney, 
Siooan Tribes of the East, Bnll. B. A. B., 
1895. See Backhook. 

Hoeka (ifdZ-o-lxi). The Dove clans of 
the Keresan ^mebioe of t9anta Ana, San 
F(>liiM\ and Pia, New Mexico. That oi 
the last-iueiitiuned village is extinct. 
Eihoka-iiano — IIikIkc in Am. .\nthn>p., ix, 350, 
18% (Sill form; hdno= 'people'). SMka-bAno.— 
ibi.i. (sniiiH Aaafana). i[mnMb». Ibid. (San 
Felipe form). 

Hook-itonei. A variety of prehistoric 
artifacts to which no particular purpoee 
can be assigne<l. They are heav*)', h(X)k- 
iike objects, from 1 to 4 or 5 in. in 
length and of diversified nroiKtrtions. 
The princii>al variety stanaing on the 
heavy roundetl base resembles somewhat 
the letter Z: otlicr-i are longer and more 
slender, with tlie l)a.«e less (leveloi)ed, but 
'with the hook mon* pronounce<l. An 
example with hook at both ends, prob- 
ably not properly included in this group, 
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18 given by Yatee in Morehead's Prehis- 

t<»riclmpl«'tiu'i)t.>-. They are usually made 
of aoapstoae and oUter soft rock, anil occiu- 
in burials in a. Oklifornia, on the islands 
as well afj on tlic inainhuul, 
andnoduuhthadaymbolicuse 
I J (see PrtMematiral ohjects) . A 
1 I imnilH-r of thm> objct t."^, now 
I in the Jt*ealK>dy MuHemn, are 
^^1^1^^ described by Putnam, Mho 
^^^n?^ ]in>fi-r5i to rc^riini them an im- 
HooK-«TOM, u. plcuHMits, and mentions mgns 
CAL.ro«».A. Two examples were 

tp»L«M) ol.taiiuil from a grave at thr 
ancient Hoapt^tunequarry of SaiJita Cataliua 
id. in 1902 (Holmes), and a deposit of 
al>out50 speoinient* waf discovered at Re- 
dondo lieach, Cal., in VMi (Palmer). 

C'oM.-'iilt Holnje« in Rep. Nat. Mus. 
1900, 1902; Moorehead, op. cit.; Palmer 
in 2d Bull. 8. W. Soc. Archiw)!. Tnst. 
Am., 1906; Putnam in Burv. W l(K)th 
Mend., 7, 187B. (w. u. u.) 

Hoolataaia. A former Choctaw town 4 
m. from Aliihka, probably in the present 
Kemper co., Muw. — Romans, Fla., 310, 
1775. 

HoDlikan. See Kuhtchon. 

Hoonebooey. One of the HhoHhoni tribe«) 
or bands said to have dwelt e. of the Cas- 
cade and s. of the lilue mts. of Oregon, in 
1865. Not ideutilied. 

KooncboMy.— HuitlitiKton in Ind. Aff. It^« 406, 
U65. Ho«-s*-boo-l7.— Ibid., 471. 

IhnMkaX {ffowh^leal). A former Ohe- 

lialis villayi' on the N ^)ii>n' of Grays 
harbor, Wash.— Gibbe, MS., no. 
B. A. E. 

Hopahka Choctaw. The Choctaw for- 
meriv residing in Hopahka town in s. 
MissiRMppi, w. of Pearl r., who are npoken 
of aw the most intelligent and influential 
of the tribe. Known alwjaf»0>bb IndiauH, 
fn)nj their lea«ler.— Claiborne (1843) in 
Son. Doc. 168, 28th CoQg., IstaesB., 39,65, 
1»44. 

Bepsdale. A Moravian Eskimo mission 

villnije on \\w E. coast of I^brador, e^talv 
liahed m 1782 (^Ilind, Ub. Penin., ii, 199, 
1863). Pop. about 155. 

Hopehood. A N> Tr-r!':-!-'.', chief , 
known among bin pe'>jilf a- Wahowa, 
orWohawa, who a<"<|uinMl con^iiderable 
notoriety in k. New Kngland in the latter 
jittit of the 17th wntur^'. He wa.H the 
sou of a chief called Robinbood. Hope* 
hoi)ir< career is {>rf»noun4'*Hl by Drake 
(In«i. iiiog., i;^0, 18:42) to have been one 
of long and bloody ex{>loitfl. He first 
appears a.'^ a particijvant in King I'hilip'n 
war, wlien be made an attack on a hou.^> 
lille<l with woinen and childri'n at Ne- 
wichawanoc, abotit the idle of Berwick, 
Me.; all es<'ape<I, however, except two 
children and the woman who bravely Imr- 
re<i and defended the door. In lt>'76 he 
was one of the leaders of the B. New Ene* 
land tribes who held consultation with 



the English at Taconnet, Me. In 1685 he 

joined Kankamagns and other sachems 
in a letter to Gov. Crantield of New 
Hampshire, protesting against the en- 
deavor of the English to urge tlu* "^T . 
hawk to attack them. On Mar. 18, 
he joined the French under Hertel in a 
massacre at Salmon falls, and in ^Tay 
attacked Fox P«)int, N. homing f^ev- 
eral honaes, killing 14 t>er8onf, and carry- 
ing away r» others. Not long afterward he 
penetrati'd the Inxiuois country, where 
^onie Canadian Inuiane, mistaking him 
for an Innpiois, flew him and s«>veral of 
hiB companions. Hopehooti wa« at one 
ti me a captive in the bands of the Engliab 
and sier^ as a slave lor a sea.oon in 
Boston. ' {V. J.) 

Hopi (contraction of H6pitu, 'peai-eful 
ones,* or IUtitHu-»hinumu, 'peaceful all 

feople*: their own name). A bo«lv of 
ndianp, speaking a 81ioshont"an <Haifct, 
occupying 6 pueblos on a leaervatiun of 
2,472,'320 acres in n. k. Arizona. The 
name "Moqui," or "Moki," by which 
they have been popularly known, 
means 'dead' in their own langiiage, 
but a.« a tribal name it is* w^'minely 
of alien origin and of undetermined aig- 
nitication — perhapH from the Kereaan 
language (M«>gTcha in Laguna, Mo-ts in 
Acoma, M^t^l in Sia, Cochiti, and San 
Felij>e), whence Espt^jo's ".Mohace'* and 
"Mohoce" n."»H ; and Oflate'a "Moho- 

aui" { 1598). iiuu<lrli«ran<l Cnshing be- 
eved the Hopi country, the later pro- 
vini-eof Tusayan, to lie identical with the 
Totontvac of Fray ^lart^js de Niza. 

lliMory. — The ftoni firet became known 
to white men in the nummer of 1540, 
when Coronado, then at Cilxila (Zufli), 
dismt* bed Pedro de Tolwr and Frav Juan 
de IVlilla to visit 7 villager, constituting 
the province of Tnsa^an, toward the w. 
or N. w. The Spanianls were not re- 
ceived with iriendUnew at finst, but the 
opposition of the natives was soon over* 
cotne and the party remainei! anxnig tlie 
Hopi Heveral days, learning from them 
of the existence of the Grand canyon of 
the Colorado, which Cardena.*; wa.s later 
ordere<l to visit. The namen of the 
Tnsayan towns are not recorded by Cor* 
onado's chronir lers, so that with tne ex- 
ceptitm of Oraibi, ShoiigojK)vi, Miahong- 
novi, Wal|)i,and Awatobi, itienotknown 
withcertamty wliat villajrof! won^ inbab- 
il»Hl when tlu' lbi[ii first Ix'came known 
to the Spanianls. Omitting Awatobi, 
which was de^troyeil in 1700, with the 
pownble exception of Oraibi none of thene 
towns now oecupii>a its 16th century site. 

Francisco Sanchez Chamuscado vi-sited 
Zuf^i in 1.581 and sp^ks of the Hopi 
country a.s .^say or Osay, but he did not 
visit it on account of the anow. Two 
years later, however, the province was 
visited by Antonio de Espejo^ who joQi^ 
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neyed 28 lea^jrueH from Zuiii to the first of 
the Hopi puel)l<>8 in 4 davf. The Mohoce, 
or Mohacc, of this explorer consisted of 
5 lar^e villager, the population of one of 
which, Agiiato (Ahuato, Zajfnato= Awa- 
tobi) he estimated at 50,000, a figure 
p«>rhapH 25 times too j;reat. The names 
of the other towns are not jriven. The 
natives had evidently forgotten the horses 
of Tobar and Cardenas of 43 years before, 
as they now became friphtene<l at these 
ptranjje animals. The llopi prewnted 
F>s|>ejo with (juantitiesof cotton "towels," 
ptirhans kilt^, for which they were cele- 
brattHl then as now. 

The next Spaniard to visit the "Moho- 
qui" wan Juan de OHate, >;«)vernor and 
colonizer of New Mexico, who took i>ot:- 
wssion of the country and made the In- 
dians swear to obe<lience and vassalajre on 
Nov. 15, 1598. Their 8i)iritual welfare was 
assignee! to Fray Juan de Claros, although 
no active missions were established 
among the Hopi until nearlv a generation 
later. The 5 villages at this time. .«o far 
as it is possible to determine them, were 
AgUHto or Aguatuylni (Awatobi), (Jaspe 
(Gualpe= Walpi), Comupavf or Xumu- 
pamf (Shongopovi), Majananf ( .Mishong- 
novi), and Olalla or Naybf (Oraibi). 

The first actual missionary work imder- 
taken among the Hopi was in lt)2i>, on 
Aug. 20 of which year Francisco de Por- 
ras, An«ln'8 Gutierrez, Cristobal <le la 
Concepcion, and Francisco de San Buena- 
ventura, escorteti by 12sol<liers, reached 
Awatobi, where the mi.«sion of San Ber- 
nardino was founde<l in honor of the tlay, 
followe<i by thei>stablishment of mi-ssions 
also at Walpi, ShongojMjvi, Mishongnovi, 
an<l (^)raibi. Porras was poisoned bv the 
natives of Awatobi in 1633. Alf the 
Hopi missions seem to have le<l a jirei'a- 
riouH existen<*e until IBHO, when in the 
g«'neral Pueblo revolt of that year four 
resident missionaries were kille^l and the 
churches destroyed. Henceforward no 
attt>m{>t was made to n'estaV>lish any of 
the mia«ions save that of Awatobi in 
1700, which so incensed the other Hopi 
that they fell upon it in the night, kill- 
ing many of its i)e<jple and comjjelliug 
its pennanent abandonment. Before the 
reU'llion Mishongnovi and Walpi had 
become re<iuced to visitas oi the missi«)ns 
of Shongo|K>vi and Oraibi resin-ctively. 
At the time of the outbreak the popula- 
ti«)n of Awatobi was given a" 8(X). Shongo- 
povi 500, and Walpi 1.2(H1. Oraibi, it is 
said, had 14,000 gentiles l>efore their con- 
version, but that they were consumed 
by jM^tilence. This numljer is doubtless 
greatly exaggerate*!. 

The pueblos of Walpi, Mishongnovi, 
and Shongopovi. situated in the foothill.", 
were prolxably abandoned alx)ut the time 
of the Pueblo relM^llion, and new villages 



Iniilton the adjacent mesas for the purnose 
of defense against the Siuiniards, wlxjse 
vengeance was neetllessly feare<l. The 
recoiKjuest of the New Mexican pueblos 
Ie<l many of their inhaliitant^ to seek 
protection among the llopi toward the 
close of the 17th century. Some of these 
built the juieblo of Payupki, on the Mid- 
<lle mesa, but were taken back and set- 
tled in Sandia about tlie middle of the 
1 Sth century. A bout t be year 1 700 Hano 
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was established on the East mesa, near 
Walni, by Tewa from near Abiquiu, 
N. Mex., who came on the invitation of 
the Walpians. Herethev havelive<l unin- 
temij»tedly,andalthou«li they have iiiter- 
marrie<l e.xtensively with the llopi, they 
retain their native sjmtcIi and many of 
their distinctive tribal rites ancl customs. 
Two other pueblos, Sichomovi on the 
First mesa, built by Asa clans (q. v.) 
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from the Rio GraiuU', and Shipanlovi, 
foun(le<l by a colony frotn Shor>jjoi>ovi on 
the Sec<jn<l or Middle ineiMt, are i>oth of 
coinpanitivelv m<Mlern origin, having 
been et^tahnnlied alM>ut the middle of the 
18th century, or about the time the Pay- 
unki people returned to their old home. 
Tnu8 the jnieblos of the ancient province 
of Tusayan now consift of the following: 
Walpi, Sichoniovi, and Hano, on the 
Firnt or E;iht mesa; po{». (19(K)J 119, 
and 1H(), reHi>ectively, exclusive of about 
20 who have ej^tabliHluMl homen in the 
plain; total 5(>4. Mishongnovi, Shongo- 
ttovi, and Shupaulovi, on the Second or 
Sliddle mesa; eftimate<l |>op. 244, 225, 
and 12»>; total 595. Oraibi, on the Third 
or West mesa; |X)p. (1890) 905. Total 
Ilopi {Kjpulation ( 1904) ofiiciallv given as 
1.S7H. 

Sttrial nrtjitnizatum. — The Hopi i>eople 
are divided into several phratricH, con- 
sisting of numeroua clans, each of which 
prt'serves its distinct legends, ceremonies, 
and ceremonial jtaraphernaliu. Out of 
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these clan orpinizations have sprung 
religious fraternities, the head-men of 
which are >till mend)ers of the dominant 
clan in each phratry. The relative im- 
jM)rtanc«' of the clans varies in different 
pueblos; many that are e.\tinct in some 
villajjes are |K)werful in others. The 
12 pliratries and their de|H*ndent clans 
a.s represented in the Kast Mesa villaget< 
are as follows: 

1. Ala- lA'ngija ( Horn-flute ) phratni: .Ala 
(Horn). I'angwa (Mountain sheep), .So- 
w i i n wa ( Deer ) . Chubio ( A n teh nje ) , Chaiz- 
ra (KIk), I>ehu (Sit'd gnissi, Shiwanu 
(Ant), Ann (Re<l-ant), Tokoanu (Black- 
ant), Wukoanu (( Jreat-unt ), I^'liotu 
(Tinv-ant), Shakwalengya ( I'.lue flute), 
Masilengya (Drab or All-colors llute). 



2. Ptttki (Water-house or Cloud) phra- 
(nj: Patki (Water-house), Kau (Corn), 
Omauwu (Rain-cloud), Tanaka (Rain- 
1m»w), TalawifMki (Lightning), Kwan 
(Agave), Siwa{)i ( 'Rabbit-bruMh' ), Pa- 
wikya (a<{uatic animal [Duck] ), Pakwa 
(Fnig), Pavatiya (Tad|)ole), Alurzibusi 
(Bean), Kawalbatunya (Watermelon), 
Yoki (Rain). 

.'i. C'/«M/i (Snake)/)/irfifry. Chua (Snake), 
Tohouh ( Puma) , Huwi( Dove), I'shu (Co- 
hunnar cactus), Puna (Cactus fniit), 
Yungyu (Opuntia), NalK)wu (Opuntia 
frut**scens), Piuwani (Marmot), Piluha 
(Skunk), Kalashiavu (Ractxwn), Tubish 
(S)rrow), Patung (Squash), Atoko 
(Crane), Kele ( PigtH)n-hawk) , Chinunga 
(Thistle). The last 5 are extinct. 

4. J'ahib ( Ree<l ) jihriitry : Pakab 
(Reed ), Kwahu ( FJ^rle), Kwayo( Hawk ), 
Koyonya (Turkey ), Tawa (Sun), Paluna 
(Twin-brother of Puhukonghoya), Shohu 
(Star), Maasikwavo (Chicken-hawk), 
Kahabi ( Willow ), 'Tebi ((ireasewooil). 

5. h'okop (Woo<l) plmitnj: Kokop 
( W(kh1 ) , I s h a u u ( Coyote j , K wewu 
(Wolf), Sikvataiy(» (Yellow-fox), l^e- 
taiyo ((Jray-fox), Zrohona (small mam- 
vial ), Masi( Ma.sHUU, dead, skeleton, Ruler 
of the Dea<l), Tuvou (Pifton), Hoko 
(Junii)er), .\wata(Bow), Sikvaclii (snmll 
yellow binl), Tuvuchi (smaO red bini). 

6. Tain) (Cottontail rabbit) phrnlry: 
Tabo (Cottontail rabbit), Sowi (Jackrab- 
bit). 

7. Tutm (Sand or Karth) phratry: Ku- 
kuch. Bachipkwasi, Nananawi, Momobi 
(varieties of lizard), Pi.sa (White sand), 
Tuvva (Red sand), Chukai (Mud), .Sihii 
(Flower), Nanawu (small .«trii)etl s<|uir- 
rel ). 

8. Ilrmau (Bear) phratrt/: Honau 
(liear), Tokochi (Wild-cat), Chosro 
(Blue-bird), Kokvan (Spider), Ilekpa 

9. Knchlna (Sacrtnl dancer) phratr;/: 
Kachina (Sacre«l dancer), Gyazru (Pari>- 
quel), Angwusi (liaven), Sikyachi f Yel- 
low binl ), Tawamana ( Blackbinl ), Salabi 
(Spruce I, Suhubi (Cottonw<KMl ). 

ID. Aifii (Tansv mustanl) jihratry: Asa 
(Tansy mustard). Chakwaina (Black- 
earth Kachina), Kwingyap (Oak), Ho«- 
\hm (Chap|)aral cock), Posiwu (Magpie), 
Chisro ( Snow - bunting), I*uchkohu 
(Boomerang rabbit-stick), Pislia (Field- 
mouse). 

11. /'i7ki (Tobacco) phralry: Pil>a (To- 
bacco), Chongyo (Pipe). 

12. Ilnnnni ( liadger) plirntri/: Honani 
( Badger), Muinyawu f Porcupme), Wish- 
oko (Turkey-buzzard). Buli ( Buttrrflv), 
Buliso ( Kvening Primrose), Kachina 
(Sacred dantvr). 

Most of the al)ove clans occur in the 
other Hopi pueblos, btit not in Hano. 
There are a few clans in the Middle Mesa 
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villuges and in < >raibi that are not now 
represente<l at Walpi. For the Uano 
clans see llano. 

The Ilonau (Bear) clan is represented 
on each mesa and is Hnppot»e<l to be the 
oldest in Tusayan. It is naid to have come 
originally from the Kio (irande valley, 
but on tlie F-ast mesa the <'lan is now 8o 
re<luce<l as to Ih' threatened with extinc- 
tion at Walpi within a generation. 

The Chua (Snake) people were among 
theearliesttosettleinTiisayan, joiningthe 
Bears and living with them when Walpi 
wa.»< in the foot-hills. The legends of this 

{>eople declare that they came from pue- 
>lo«intheN., nearNavaho mt>,ontheKio 
Colora<lo. In their northern home they 
were unite<l with the Ala ( Horn) |H»ople, 
who S4>parHte<l from them in their sonth- 
erly migration and unite<lwith the Flute 
people at the now-mined pueblo of I.«ng- 
vanobi, n. of the Fjist niesa. The com- 
bine<l Snake and Ala people control the 
Antelope and Snake fraternities, and 
pofisesH the fetishes an<l other parapher- 
nalia of the famous Snake dan(v. The 
palladium of thisiH'oole is kept at Walpi, 
thus leading to tlie tH'lief that this was 
the first IIo|ii home of the Snake and 
kindre<l people. 

The Lengya (Flute) {H'ople, on«^ very 
Strong, are now almost extinct at the Ka.st 
mesa, but are numerous in some of the 
other puel)Ios. Th<'y are said to have 
lived formerlyatlA'ngyanobi and to have 
come to Tusayan from the S., or from pue- 
blos along Little Colorado r. The chief 
of the Flute priesthofnl controls the Flute 
ceremonv, which occurs biennially, alter- 
nating with the Snake dance. There are 
two divisions in the Flute frateniitv, f»ne 
known as the Drab Fluteand theotlieras 
the Blue Flute, the former iK'ing extinct 
at Walpi. Sichomovi aud Hano have 
no representatives of this phratry, but 
it is re|)resentetl in all the other Hopi 
villages. 

There art» .Ma, or Horn, |)eople in most 
of the Hopi puei>li»s, atid clans l>elonging 
to this phratry are named gi*nerally after 
home«l animals. Their anci'stors came 
to Walpi with the Flute |)eople and were 
well receive*!, iKH-au-se they ha*! formerly 
liveil with the Snake |HH»ple in the N'. 
Tiiey now join the Snake priest in the 
Antelope rites of the Snake dance. 

The Patki (Water-house, or Chmd) 
phratry includes a numln'r of clans that 
came to the Hopi country fnun the S., 
and the now niineil villages along the 
Little Colorado are claimed by this jH'ople 
to have Ih^'U their former homes. They 
were comi»aratively late arrivals, an<l 
brought a nigh form of sun and serpent 
worsnipthat is still prominent in the win- 
ter Solstice rereumny. The Sun priests, 
who are well represente<l in moat of the 



Hopi pueblos and are esi>e<'ially strong at 
Walpi, accomitanied this |x'ople. Others, 
as tlie Piba or Tobai co clan, came to 
Walpi froni Awatobi on the destruction 
of the latter pueblo in 1700. 

The I'akab ( Keed ) |>eople also c^me 
from .Awatobi, settling first at the base 
of the Middle mesa, whence they went 
to Walpi. They control the Warrior 
society called Kalektaka. 

The Kokon ( Wofnl) phratry cauje from 
Sikyatki anu have a few rej»resentativea 
in Walpi ami in the other villages. The 
traditional home of the Kokopand allii*d 
clans was Jemez (ti. v.), in New Mexico. 

The Honani or Badger phratry origi- 
nally lived at Awatobi, ami after the de- 
stniction of that pueblo went to Oraibi 
and Walpi. It is now largely represented 
in Sichomovi, which village it joine<l the 
A.sa in founding. The Buli, or Butterfly, 
clan is chisely relate«l to the Honani |>eo- 
ple, and both are probably of Keresan oi 
of Tewa origin. 
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The Kachina pljratry is als<i of New 
Mexican origin, and in some of the pue- 
blos shares^ w itli the Honani the control 
of the maskeii dance organization called 
Kachinas; but it is not strong in Walpi. 

The Asa ptniple were Tewa in km, 
coming originally from the Rio Grande 
valley and settling successively at Zufli 
and in the Canyon de Chelfy. This 
people, with the Honani, founded Sicho- 
movi, and is now one of the strongest 
clans on the East mesa. Only one or 
two members now live at Walpi; a few 
live in the Middle Mesa villages, but none 
at Oraibi. 

Archt'olofju. — The erertion and final 
abandonment <»f their villages by the va- 
rious Hopi clans (hiring their migrations 
and successive shiftings have left many 
ruins, now consisting largely of mounds, 
both within their present territory and re- 
inotefrom it. Ruinsof villages which the 
traditions of the Hopi a,«crilx» to theiran. 
cestors are found iu« fur n. as the Rio Colo. 
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radn. w. to FUipJ'Uiff, Ariz., s. to the Verde 
valley, Tontu Imtdn, and the Hin Gila, 
and £. to the RioGrandein New Mexico. 
Therelore, although Slioahonean in Un- 
guage, the present llopi po|>ulation and 
culture are composite, made up of accre- 
tions from widely divergjent wmrces and 
from peopie of different lin^uif^tic 8tock$>. 
Some of the Hopi niin.s have l>een ex- 
j>lore<l by the Bureau of AnuTu an Eth- 
nolocry, the National Museum, and the 
Field Mnaenm of Natnrel History. One 
of the most ( cli'lirutt'd oftlicst' is Awatohi 
(q. V.) on Jeditoh or Antelope mesa, the 
walls of whose church, hniltprob- 

ably in lii2n, are still partly etaTnlin^, 

Sikyatki (q.v.), another large and now 
well-known niin, in the f(K>t-hill« o{ the 
KaPt mf^, wap nrrti})if<l in pn-liistorie 
tim^'^i by Kok«ip vlmia of Keresan p<*ople 
from the Hio(irande country. They had 
attained a liiL'bly arti.-tic development as 
exbibite<l by ibt ir pottery, which is prob- 
abl y t he ti ne.st ware ever manufactured by 
Indians n. of Mexico. 

The original clans of Waipi are said to 
have oi'cupitnl thm* sites alter thfir ar- 
rival in the Hopi country, settling {irst 
on the ternwe w. of the East mesa, then 
higher up and towar«l the .h., where the 
foundation walla of a ijipanieh miesion 
chnreh can still be traced. From this 

point tliey niMveil to the [)resi-nt Wnlni 
on the summit of the mesa, apparently 
soon after the Pueblo revolt of 1080. See 
KixfiliiKl, Kii' ti<<i>fii> I fit. 

Favupki, a pi<luiet*4jue ruin on the 
Middle mesa, was settled by Tanoan 
people fapfvaronfly Tigua) about (he year 
1700 and atumdoneclalMtnt 1741', when the 
inhabitants were taken back to the Rio 
Grande and setfleil at Sandia. 

Chukubi, a prehistoric puebli* midway 
between Payupki and 8nupaulovi, also 
on the Miii<lle mesa, was built prol)ably 
by southern elans whose desccudauta form 
moHt of the present population of the 
Midille mesa villages. 

Old Sbongo|Kjvi lay in the foot-hills at 
the l»ase of the Mi<i<Ue mesa, Iwlow tbe 
preeent pueblo of tiiat name. This town 
was inhabited at the time of the Spanish 
atlvent, and tuar it was built a churcli 
the walls of which, up to a few jrears ago, 
served as a sheep corral. Its onginal m- 
habitants came from the Little Oolonulo 
valley. 

The rains of Old Misbongnovi are on 

the terrace below the pre«ent pueblo. 
lt^< wjillH are biirely traeeahle. From 
its cemet<*ry beautiful p^>ttery, resembling 
that of Sikyatki, has lte<*n exhumed. 

•Some of the most iuiportant ruins of 
the Hopi country are situated on the rim 
of Antelope me«»a, not far from Awatobi, 
and are n>niains of Kerefian pu<!blo«. 
Am<»ii{ these are Kawaika and Chakpa^ 



hu. In the same nmghborhood are the 

ruins of Kokopki once ornipied by the 
Wood clan, original Iv from Jemez. North 
of the pres(>nt Hopi mesas are rains at 
Kishuba, where the Kaehina clan once 
lived, and at Lengyanobi, the home of the 
l'*lute people. The ruins along the lower 
Little Colorado, 4tear Black falls, known 
as Wukoki, and those called HomolotM, 
Hear \\"inslow, are likewise clainu-fl by 
the Hoj^i as the home« of ancestral clans. 
Wukoki mav have been inhabited by the 
Snake people, while the inhabitants of 
Uomolobi were related to southern clans 
that went to Walpi and Zufli. 

('hnrnrfrrifttu-K mid rii.vtom-'*. — The Hopi 
are rather small oi stature, but muscular 
and agile. Both sexes have reddish- 
brown skin, high cheek-l>ones, straight 
broad no«e, slanting eyes, and large 
mouths with gentle exjiression. As a 
rule the oeeiput exhibits cradle-board 
flatteuint: (see Art\firiol fuad dtforma- 
lion). The pro^rtion of albinos is 
large. The hair is usually straight and 
black, but in some individuals it is 
brownish and in others it is wavy. The 
hair of the men is commonly '* Imnged" 
in front or cut in "terraces"; the long 
hair behind is gather< <l in a sort of sln>rt 
queue and tied at the neck. The ma- 
trons wear their hair in two coils whi^ 
hang in front. On reaehintr puljerty the 
girls dress tticir hair in whorls at the sides 
of the head, in Imitation of the squash 
blos.<oin. thi' symbol of fertility (see i!lu«?- 
traliou j. The women tend to corpulency 
and age rapidly; they are proh6e. but 
the infant mortality l< very preat (see 
JJenlth and Di^ime ; . Boys an*l girls usu- 
ally have fine features, and the latter 
matim* <*arly, often l>eing married at the 
age of 15 or 16 years. J^helors and 
spinstera are rare. A few men dress sa 
women ami iwrfonn women's work. 

In mental traits the Hopi are the 
e<jual of any Indian tribe. Tney jKwsess 
a highly artistic sense, exbibittnl by 
their pottery, basketry, and weaving. 
They are industrious, imitative, ke»'n in 
bargaining, have some inventive genius, 
an<r are quick of perception. Among 
theinselvi's they are often merry, gn-atly 
aopreciating jests and practical jokes. 
Tney ran-ly forget a kindness or an in- 
jury, and oftrn atrt from impulse and in 
a childlike way. They are tractable, 
docile, hospitable, and irugal, and have 
always Fon^jlit to Ix? peaceable, m their 
tribal name indicates. They believe in 
witehcraft, and rsoognise many omeDS of 

good and had. 

The lluoi are monogamists, and as a 
rule are faithful in their marital rela> 
tions. \f tirder is unknown, theft is rare, 
and lying is universally condemned. 
Children are respectful and obedient to 
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their eMern and are never floc>re<l except 
when ceretnonially initiatiHl u.s kachiiia^. 
From their earliest years thev are taught 
induHtry and the nefe»»Hity o{ leading up- 
right Vl\Gt!. 

The clothing of the Hopi men consists 
of a calico shirt and short {)antal(X>n8, and 
breechcloth, nioi tusins, and hair hands. 
Bracelets, necklaces of shell, turijuoise, or 
silver, and earrings, are commonly worn. 




MOPI MAIDEN. (mOOKEY, PmOTO. ( 



The women wear a dark-blue wo<}len 
blanket of native weave, tie<l with an em- 
bn»iilcre<l belt, and a cali^'o nianta or 
shawl over one shoulder; their ni<nrasin8, 
which are worn only occjisionally, are 
made of ox-hide and buckskin, like those 
of the men, to which are attached leg- 
gings of the same material, but nowoft«'n 
replaced by sheepskin. The ear-|>i'nd- 
ants <tf the women and girls con8i.*«t of 
small \V(X>den disks, ornamented with 
turquoise mosaic on one side. Small 



children generally run about nake<I, and 
old men while working in the lields or 
taking part in ceremonies divest them- 
selves of all clothing except the breech- 
cloth. 

The governing Ixnly of the Hopi is a 
council of hereditary clan elders and 
chiefs of religious fraternities. Among 
these officials there is re<*ognize<l a speaker 
chief and a war chief, but there has never 
iKH'n a supreme chief of all the Hopi. 
Following ancient custom, various m;tivi- 
ties inhere in certain clans; for instance, 
one clan controls the warrior s«H'iety, 
while another obs«'rves the sun and deter- 
mines the calendar. F^>h pueblo has 
an hercHlilary village chief, who directs 
certain necessary communal work, such 
as the cleaning of springs, etc. There 
seems to he no punishment for crime ex- 
cej>t sorcery, to which, under Hopi law, 
all transgressions may be re<luce<l. No 
punishment of a witch or wizard is known 
to have ])een inflicte<l at Walpi in recent 
years, but there are traditions of impris- 
onment and of the significant and myste- 
rious disappt'aranc^e of those aci'used of 
witchcraft in former times. 

The Hopi possess a rich mythology and 
folklore, mherited from a remote past 
They recojjnize a large nuniV)er «»f super- 
natural l)emgs, the identification of which 
is sometifiies most dithcult. Their my- 
thology is |H>etic and highly imaginative, 
and their philosophy replete with incon- 
sistency. Theirsongs and prayers, somoof 
which are in fon*ign languages, as the Ker- 
esan and Tewa, are sometimes very l>eauti- 
ful. They have peculiar marriage cus- 
toms, an<l elal>orate rit<*8 in whicli chil- 
<lren are dedicated to the sun. Theljodies 
of the dea<l are sewed in blankets and de- 
positee! with food offerings among the 
rocks of the njesas. The Hopi l>elieveina 
future life in an underworld, but have no 
idea of future punishment. They smoke 
straight pipes in ceremonies, but on secu- 
lar occifions prefer cigarettes of tobacco 
wrapi>e<l in corn-husks. They never in- 
vented! an intoxicating drink, and until 
within recent years none of them had 
any (lesire for such. Although they 
have seasons of ceremonial gaming, they 
do not gjimble; and they have no oaths, 
but many, especially among the elders, 
are garrulous and fond of gossip. 

Maize being the l)a«iis of their sulwist- 
ence, agriculture is the princijial industry 
of the Hopi. < )n the average 2,o()0 acres 
are vearly plante<l in this cereal, the 
yiel«f in 19(>4 being estimatetl at 25,000 
bushels. Perhaps one-third of the annual 
crop is preserve*! in event of future fail- 
ure through drought or other causes. 
There are also alntut 1,0(K) acres in peach 
orchards and 1,500 acres in Iwans, melons, 
squashes, pumpkins, onions, chile, sun- 
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fluwcTs, et4*. CkHton, wheat, and tohairo 
arc al^o rained in small qnantitieei, but in 
early timfs nath't* cntton wna exten^»ively 
f?row n. In \ iar» ot Htress desert planUi, 
M-hidi have alwavs been utilized to tHJiue 
extent for iood^ Joiui an important part 
of the diet. 

The Hopi have of late ifeeome more or 
leas pastoral. Flocks ( utiidal I v e^tiniatcil 
in IIKH at 56,000 sheen and lo,(KX) notits), 
at*<juirf<l orijjinally from tlu' SjiaiiianlH, 
supply wool and akiua. They own alao 
about 1,500 head of cattle, and 4,360 
laoreee, biirr<)«, anu mulea. Do)p<, cliu k- 
ens, hugs, and turkeys are their only 
other domesticated animals. All small 
(los^-rt animals are eaten; forinerly ante- 
lope, elk, and deer were captured by be- 
ing driven into pitlolls or corrals. Com- 
munal rabbit hunt« fin> common, thi' an- 
imals bein^ killed with wooden cIuIjs 
stiaped like boomerann (eee Habhii 
stich). Prairie <lnj»s are dmwncd nut f>i 
their burrows, loyotew are caught in 
pitfalls made of stones, and small biida 
are captureil in snares. 

The Hopi are skillt^d in weaving, dye- 
ing, and embroidering blankets, belts, 
and kilta. Their textile work is durable, 
and shows a great variety of weaves. The 
dark-blue blanket of tlu- H(>|>i woman is 
an important article of comnierco amoi^ 
the Pueblos, and their embroidered cere- 
monial blanki-ts, sashes, aTid kilt iTiadeof 
. cotton have a ready sale among neighbor- 
inf^ tribes. Although the Hopi ceAmic 
art has soirn>whatdet<'riorate<l in modern 
timur", fai r I » it tt-ry is still made among the 
peoj)lf ot Hano, where one family has 
revivwi tlir su|K.'riorart of the earlier vil- 
lagers. They w t^ve basketry in a great 
variety of ways at the Middle Mesa pue- 
blos and in Oraibi; but, with the excep- 
tion of the familiar nacied-meal plaques, 
whicharewell madeand brightly colore<l, 
the workmanship) is crude. iThe Hopi 
an; clever in making masks and other re- 
ligious paraphernalia from hides, and ex- 
cel iu carving and painting dolls, repre- 
senting kachmas, which are adorned with 
bright featlicn^ ami clnfli They likewise 
manufacture uiechauical toys, which are 
exhibited in some of their dramatic en- 
tertainments. Nowhere amcti^j the ab- 
origines of North America are the Hopi 
excelled in dramatnrpc exhibitions, in 
HOtne of which their imitations of birds 
and other animals are marvelously real- 
istic. 

The Honi lanfriajre is classified as8ho- 
ehonean; but. acconiing to (jatt*chet, it 
"seems to contain many archaic wonls 
and forms not encounteml in tlie other 
dialei'ts, and many voc^iblesot itaown." 
Tlie published voi-4il>u lanes are very 
lijnited. and mmparatively little is known 
oi the grdUiUiatical structure of the lan- 



K'uage; bnt it is evident tlmt it contains 
many words of Keresan, Tewa, IMma, 
Zufli, I te, Navaho.and Ajmchederivatioii. 
As among other Southwestern tril>es a 
nnmber of words are modified Spanish, as 
those for horse, she«^p. melon, and the 
uaine^i for other intrusive urticle^j and 
objects. Slight dialectic differenoee are 
noti(vable in the speech of Oraibi and 
Walpi, but the language of the other 

EueMos is practically unifonn. The 
lopi language ia melodious and the 
enimciation clear. The speedi of the 
people of .\watobi if: sai<l to have had a 
nasal intonation, while the Oraibi speak 
drawlingly. Although they accompany 
tlicir SI r I , li with ^'(--rKrcjj, few of the 
Hopi untifn'tuiid the sign language. Tiie 
Keresan iHonle have furnished many 
songs, witn their words, and Zuni :iiitl 
IHma songs have also been intrmiuiX'd. 
Some of the pray^ also have archaic 
Tanoan or Kenyan words. 

The Hopi arc pn-cminently a religious 
people, much of their time^ espedally in 
winter, being devoteti to ceremonies for 
rain and the growth of crojw. Their my- 
thology is a |)olytheism largely tinged 
with ancestor worship and permeated 
with fetishism. They originally had no 
conccjition of a threat spirit corresi)onding 
to God, nor wcrit they ever mouotheiats ; 
and, although they have accepted the 
teachin^js of f'hristian missiotuirie«, these 
have nut iiad the efiect of altering their 
primitive l)elleb. T\mr greatest gods 
are deifiol nature powers, as the Mother 
Jhiarth and the Sky god— the former 
mother, and the latter father, of the 
rnce? of men and of marvclons animals, 
wJdi h are conceived of as clost^ly allied. 

The earth i?( spoken of as having always 
existe'l. In Hopi mythology the human 
racf waa not credited, but >:enerated from 
the earth, from which man emerged 
thrf>ugh an opening called the «;)npw, 
now typified by the Grand canyon of 
the Colorado. The dca»l are supposed 
to return to the underworld. The Sky 
Father and the Earth Mother have many 
tuimes and are personated ill many ways; 
the latter is represented bv a spider; the 
former by a bird— a hawlc or an eagle. 
Such names as Fire god, (lerm g(Hl, and 
others are attrihiilHl designations of the 
great male fX)wers of nature, or its male 
i_'erminative principle. All snpi'rnatnral 
iK'ings are huppotjed to inllucuce the rain 
an<l consequently the growth of,cropsi 
Kvery clan religicm exhibits strong ances- 
tral worship, in which a male and a 
female ancestral tutelary <^ the clan, 
c;itl( il \>y a di«tinctive i-lan name, is pre- 
eminent. The threat tlorneti or Plumed 
Serpent, a form of sky gotl, (U>rivi'd fn>ni 
the S., and intr^Klucwi by the Patki and 
other southern clans, is prominent in sun 
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ownoni^. The number of subonlinate 
mpernatural persr>nage8 is aliniMt unliin- 
iteil. Thit>e are known m ''kachioas," 
a term referring to the magic power inher- 
ent in every natural object for f:ood or 
tor bad. Many of thet»e kachina^H are 
]>er8onation8 of clan anoestore, others are 
simply U'inm of unknown retotionfihip 
but endowed wit li mii>;ic nowers. Kacn 
iLachina vomasaw indiviaual character- 
istlcB, ana is represented in at least six 
different Hyinbolic cnlorH. Thf wnrld- 
quarterH, or nix cardinal points, play an 
imfiortant rule in Hopi mythology and 
ritual. F<*ti«hes. aninlctH, charms, and 
niai§cot» arv commouly uye<l to iuHure luck 
in daily occupations, and for h^th and 
BOOOtt^ in hunting, ra(*iM(;, gaming, and 
secular j>f rfonnancee. The Hopi cere- 
moniiil i-alendar connint** of a numlM'r of 
niontlily festivals, ordinarily of 9 <hiyH' 
duration, of which the first H are devoteil 
to }*e<'ret riU-w in kivas (tj. v. ) or in nxtms 
set ajiart for tliat purpoee, the final day be- 
ing generally devoted to a spectacular pub- 
Hcceri'Mionvor "dance." Kvery great fes- 
tival is held under the auspices of a special 
rel^oim fraternity or fraternities, and is 
aorompanie<l with minoreventa indicating 
a former duration of 20 days. Among 
the most important religious fraternities 
are the Snake, Antelo|x\ Flute, Sun, I^ala- 
kontu, Owakultu, Mamzrautu, Kachina, 
Tatankyamu, Wuwuchimtu, Aa]tn,Kwa- 
kwaiitu, and Kalektaka. There are aW) 
other orgjiiiizt fl prit^ntluxxls, aa the Yaya 
and the I'< -liu ynipkia, whoee fiincti' iii.>< 
are mainly thosf of iloctors or healern. 
S'veral ancient ^»rie>ith(KMl8, known by 
the names Koynnsi, Paiakyamu, and 
Chukuwympkia, function as clowns or 
fun-makers during the sacred dances of 
the Km-hina.". The cen-monial y«'ar is 
divided into two parts, every great cere- 
mony having a major and a minor per- 
formanc*' occurriiiir al>out6months apart; 
and every 4 years, when initiations occur, 
moeteeremonies are celebrated ineztmso. 
The H(>-< alle<l Snakennd Flute dances are 
performed biennially at all the pueblos 
except Sichomovi and Hano, and alto^ 
nate with earh other. On-monics are 
also divide<i into tht)^<e with masked and 
those with unma^^keil partidpants, the 
former, dpsiirnatfil kachina.«. exten<ling 
from Jamiary to July, the latter occurring 
in tlie remainine months of the year. 
The chief of eat h fraternity has a Imdge 
of his office and conducts lx>th the secret 
and the open features of the ceremony. 
The fetishes and idols used in ttie sacr^ 
rites are owned by tlie ymesthood and are 
arrange<l by its cliicf in temiK)niry altars 
q. v. ), in front oi which ary-paiutin(^ 
q. v.) are made. The Horn ritual is 
extraordinarily rnniplrx aiin tiinr-con- 
auming, and tlie parapheraaiia required 



is extenpiye. Although the Ilopi cultu.o 
has become highly modified by a semi- 
arid environment, it consisted originally 
of ancestor worship, embracing worship 
of the great powers of nature— sky, sun, 
tnoon, fire, rain, and earth. A confusion 
of effect and cause and an elaboration of 
thedoctrineofsipiatures pervade all tlieir 
rites, which in the main may he reffuded 
as sympathetic magic. 

Consult Dorsey an«l Voth in the publi- 
cations of the Field Columbian Museum; 
Fewkes in Reports of the Bureau of Amer- 
ican Ethnology and in various jtapers in 
the .\meriean .Anthrojxdogist, the.Ionrnal 
of American Folk-lore, and the Journal 
of American Ethnology and Archmology; 
Mindeleff in 8th Rep. H. A. K.. ISiU. See 
J^Uofi, iilioishonmn,SLQd tlie pueblos above 
named. (j. w. r.) 

A ar-ke—Whlte. MS. Hint. ApMsheR, B. A. E., 
IKtr) (Aparhe nsme). Ah-mo-k^— Eaton in 
Schoolcrnft. Infl T-ltHw. IV.221, IMM (Zufliname). 
Ai-jrah-kin-nee. '^JO (Navaho name). Alo- 

qui.— EtMHlnnte (1775-1776> quottnl by Bancroft, 
Ariz, and N. Mix.. lUfi. 18W. AmaquM.— Short, 
N. Am. of Antiq.. 332, im) ( wronR Identiflratlon). 
AmaattL— Ibid. A'mockwikwa.— len Kate. Koizt-n 
in JJ. Am.. 2f^4, 1885 i 'umallixjx folk ' : Ziifil 
namt'). A-mo-kini.— Bowman in Ind. AIT. Ken., 
13»>, 1H.H4 iZiiAi iiamc; 'kini'^tHf. 'jitvple ). 
A-mo-kwi.— Vandcv rr in Iml. AtT. IWp., 1890 
(Zufii iiHinc 1 A'-mu-kwi-kwe.— ten Kutc.Synon- 
yiuie, 7, isxi > ' ^tiiiill|".x iMM>ple': Znfil iiaiiie). 
AsaT. — Bu.>»tHinHnti' ami (iallcKo^ I'l-^viiin line. 
hU-il., XV, Nl. IMT] iHUoUsav. ]i. Bokeaf.— 
Hu<lKe. field notes. H. A. K.. 1,S95 i&indiii Tiirun 
name). Buhk'herk. -Ibid. (IstletH Tigiw iminc 
for Tiiwiyan i Bukm.— Ibia. ( I^'leta UHme for the 
|>eoplc; Chinouns. Hoffman ill Bull. .^<k'. d' An- 
tlircip Pari-, -.THi. IHXi I ='M«N|uiN de I'Arliona'). 
Ci-nyu-muh. — Ki-w ill Joiir. Am. Folk-lnrc, V, 
Is'/J i in ni.ji ' own iiunie; (• f A I. Oununoa- 
qul. — \ l( i ri>\ Moiitt Tfy (rri. IfiCi) in Doc. Iii6d., 
XVI. iiO, 1,h71. Cummooqui. — Viceniy Monten-y 
eited by Dnro, I»oii Iii. do ivfialosji, 24, IKH'i. 
E-nr'-ke.— White. Apnelic NiiineN <if Iml. Tribes, 
MS.. B. A. K., 2. II. d. ( • live hlKh up on top 
of the mer<a«': ApM< he name). Eyakini dine. — 
OatJH'het, MS., B. .\. K. i Navahn name). Ha- 

r»-ka. — H(Ml>fe, .Vriz.>TiH, \f>\). ls77 i Ih'pekya- 
we. ■ oxiTfiiiini pt-otOf ' K Zufii nauiei. Hapi- 
tut. — Hownian in IikI. AIT. Kep.. \M\. 1H.M i^'iveii 
as ttieirowii iiamei. Ho-pees. — lifllenbauKh in 
Hull. BuUalo Soc. Nat. Sei.. 170. 1M77 (Our pe«t- 
ple': own name). Hopi.— Fewkes in Am. An- 
throp.. V. 9. iM92. Hopii.— Bourke. MoiiniH of 
Ariz.. 117. IWM (own name). Bopfta.— ten Kate, 
Reizen in N. Am., 2&9. Iffift ('tlie goo<\ oneiir': 
owu iMme). Hopitft.— Ibid. Hopitah.— Minde* 
leff in ath Kep. B. A. K., 17, IWl (own name). 
Ki-pi-tAk'«l''Bn«n<Ui.— Fewkealn Am, AothiMii., 
V. 9, U0£ (' jwaoefui (»eople*: own wmet e««). 
E^pi-tAk-«(m<«iih.— FWkcilnJour.Aai.Volk> 
lore, T,8S,1M2. Be-pi-tdi-lii-ayo*«nh.— DooaM- 
non, Hoqnl Pueblo Inds.. IS, IMS (mianiint). 
Hnpi.— Lummis quoted by Donaldaon, iMd.. 71. 
JoM.— Fewkes in ]«th Rep. B. A. £.. 812. 1900 
(To wa name). Kbeee.— Hodge cited in l?th Rep. 
B. A. £., M2. 1896 (Santa Clara nameV Keee.— 
Fewkee in 17th Rep. B. A. K.. 642, 1h»h (Hano 
Tewa name: e^th). Koee.— Ibid. K'o-ao-«.— 
Hodge, field note^. B. A. E.. 1RW> (San Ildefoneo 
Tewa naiDei. llaaatoetajkwe.— ton Kate. Keisen 
In N. Am.,MO, 18K.i ( the land of MAaaw^.'Sod 
of the earth: KlvenH.-^ the iinmeof theircountry). 
Macuequea.— .\rrieivitn. <'n)niea Serflflca, II, 424, 
17^2 (probnblv identienli. Majui.— Ten Bmeok 
in .Hrhoolcnift, Ind. Tiib< «. iv, M. IkM i tui^prind 
Maki«.— Bowman in Ind .VtT. Kt p . l^^i. 
Maqui,— Vvni-Kti«. Hi-t rul., ii. P.M. 17.V.4. Hat- 

tute'-kwe.— t«u Kate, bynouymie, 6. im Ctbe 
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iHiuntrrof MA-sa-wi-': i.'iveii m the H>>i>i imme 
for thwr ronntn i Hawkey*. — Barllftt in Truns. 
Am. KtbiK'l s.'.< . II. 17, IMS: Squler In Am. 
Kiview. Vii. Nov. IMM ttrmUrv' corniption of 
'M<M|ui"K Hiqui. — J»»hn?-tiiM iii l-.morv . IUtdii., 
fi<>'.». iNJh. Moca*.-— Schoolcraft, Itnl. Trii"'^, I. ht'A, 
ISM. Mochi,— Clavijeni, .^^torin lU-Wa Culiforiiiji. 
iiiHp, l"**".*, Mochiet.— Calhiiuii i isj'.ii in Cul. .Mfss, 
aiiu ('iirrt"-p-. IhSt). Mogerii Ru.\li>ii mis 

uiuitcd by SiliJlwoJi. Kt|K>rt. n", IS.Vt. Mojin.— 
Wilkiii.s (1859) in H. K. Kx. lUn-.m. Setli Cuk-. 
1ft w^v,, 6. ivX) ( mijijiriiU >. M o i . — < >»;illn', 
AiiK Tii a, map. 1671, Mohace, — !",NjK'j<' ll'*sti III 
I>i«v hud.. XV, nil, 1M71. Mohoce. — lbi<l. 
Mohooe.— OflHtf (l.Syw* ibiil., xvi, 8U7. 1871. 
Moboqui. — Il>id., 115. Mohotxe. — Hakluyt, 
VuvuK<"^- 4*>i. UXK). Moke. — (tat« hol in Mhk. 
Am. UM.. 260, iWi, Mokee.— r»ttic. IVn*. 
Narr.. »1, 1838. H^~IIfrv<L^ Idea dell' t ni- 
verao. XVII, 76, 1784. MonkcT ladiaBa.— Wilketi, 
U. S. Expl. Exped.. iv,472. 1M5. Monquoi.— Prich- 
ard, Physical Ubit. Mankind, v, 43U. 1847. Xm* 
qL— Zarate-6almeron(m.l<M>),ltolacion|inL>iid 
of Sundiine. 48. Dec. 1888. M»«^-4taiiddler 
In Jour. Am. Ethnol. and Archaedl., m, 87, 1882 
(Keremn name). >oq.— Saidivar (1618) quoted 
bj Prince, N. Mex., 176, IWO. Xoqai.— ten Kate. 
Reisen in N. Am.. 260. lf)85 (mixprint). Moqva.— 
Palmer in Am. Nat., xii, 310, 1878. Xoque*.— 
Blaeu, Atla«, Xll. 62. 1667. Xoqui.— BcnHvidt^s. 
Memorial, 8:t. 1680. Moquian Puebloa.— tihufeldt, 
Ind. TypeM uf Beauty. II. iwi. Moquiau.— Villas 
Sffior, Tht'atr** Am., pt. ii>'>, 17iH. Moquinoa.— 
Kino (1697) in !><¥•. HLst Mex.. -ith k.. i. 2m.S, IjCiG; 
liivcra. Diario, loir. »■'><>. l~'M'i. Hoquiju. ~ I'nstun 
in lii'I. AlT. Hop. l>'»a, IH64. Hoquitch.— liar- 
Jht In Am. Nat. ii, r>»:i. 1>'77 i ft.- nnmi-i. Ma- 
quoia. — Holme- in loth R« p. llaydt n .^iirv , «H, 
1H7S. Moquy.— I»uro. iHin Uit-Ro liv iVfmlo?ia. Gi. 
18.H2. Morqui.— IloITman in Jour. .Vnthrop. In!<t.. 
IX. 466, lam. Il6ai.— HodKf. t\vh\ not. n, 11. A. E., 
j896;(L4i(CUnaname for ru.Ha.vaii > Moeloha.—Ibid. 
(Laxuoanamefur ttie Hopi^ . Moaquiea, — Calhoun 
In Ind. Aff. Rep.. 6S. Mo-U.— HodKe. Held 

notes, B. A. E.. IHtt"! I .\< (>mu name for the H<ipi). 
Mo'-tai. — Ihld, ( CcM-hit I MHino 1. Moufuia. — Taylor 
in Cnl. Furmer, .May IM, Hoki.— I'alou. Re- 

Im ioii lli.Ht., 'id, IW. Muca.— (ian-eM eito<l by 
Kwud. ro. Nntji ia.s Kftad, de ("hiluiahna. Tin. 

Mu-ffua. — Hnndelii-r. »;il<led Man 1 Iny;} 
(n»i^I>^int ;. Mu-k*. - t'orbu>ier. Vavajjjii .MH. 
V«M'ab., B. A. K-. 27. IhTS-'.'V (Yavapai name), 
Munchiea. — SaKe. .S-enos in Kin kv Mt> , l'«s, l^jti, 
Huaui. — (Jarces ( 177.'>-7»ii cited l'\ Hum rott. Ariz 
and N. Mtx . i:]7. :?"t.'i, 1sm<>. Opii. — Hoiirkc .Mo- 
on i'^ i >I \r\/ . 117, I I i iri vcn a> their own name). 
Oaaij. — Uatidclicr in .lour Am. Klhnol. and .Vrch- 
tt-ol.. III. •Vi, 1^92 tniiNprint of the follow in>r). 
Oaay.— Muflauiante and (Jalleuos (i.>2i in Imk-. 
InM.,XV,93, 1K71 (alDOAtav. p.»<t>). Pokkenvolk.— 
ten Kale, Reizen in .\. Am.. 261. Imks (Dutch: 
'nmUIpox-folk.' traiifi. of Ziifli name: nee A'moek- 
mftuv, above). Shi-aoma.— Oatwhet in Wheeler 
Bnrv. Rep.. Vll. •ir.». 1879 ( trans., • towns pcojdc • ). 
■ktMB*.— ten Kate. Reizen in N. Am.. 2.<t). 1VS.S 
(Shtnumo. or). 8hi-nu-moa.— FVdwcII in 8crib- 
ner'8 Mag.. 302, 212. l^75 (own name: tran*.. ' we. 
the wlfle'). Bhui.— Bourke, Moqaia of Ariz.. 
118, 1884 Igivea u the meted mae Cnr tbem- 
■rlvea). ItM^ia.— Vttndevwln Ind. All. Rep.. 
188, laBOCIbe place of iaotated buttes' : Navaho 
nameofaurroDndinycountry). TMayaa.— Prince. 
N. Mex.. 125. 18K8. TtalMM.-8anw>n. L'Am«r- 
ique. 90. \(iS7. TostMoa.— Mnta-pHdills. Hiiit.de 
la ConquLsta. 111. 1742. Toatoateae.— Wvtfllet. 
Hi«t. de«.Indet, map. 6fv-ri7. iart. Topin-katia.— 
Ciinhing cited bv Ramlelier in Arehicol. Inst. 
Papers. IV.8(W. 1W2 lor Topin-tena: tfiven as the 
Zuftinameof wiiich Totonteac' aeumipiion). 
Top-in-te-ua. — Handclier, ibid., v, 176, 1^90; IV..'1«>«, 

ToUnteac. — MarcoH de \lca {\S.i9) in Hak- 
lii\ t.Vc.y., 413. 1'KHi f ml-i.rint). Totonteac.— Ibid., 
HO; <'orotnid<' ' I VIOi ibici . i:,2 (see Bandelier in 
An-h. Inst. i'a|«.T>, iii. Ill; v. 17.'». ISW). Toton- 
teal. — Iak-w i 1875 1 in Wheeler Surv. Kep.. vii. '.W^. 
1H7'.) (misprint! Totontoac. Alan nn i l.Mth in 
Terrimix * 'ompatis, Vo\ . 1 \ XI I i-mn Tototcac — 
VLs!*clier. Amerieie .Nova iMi-er., first uwp. ItiOI. 
Tafaa.~WiUer of 1M2 in Smith. Cotec. Doc Fla., 



1, 149, 1867. Tueaap.— Coronado(l542) in Hakluvt. 
Vov., Ill, 453, latO. Tuoayaa.— Castancda ( rn. 1.565) 
in Yerimux-Omipan.'*. \ oy., ix. 191, 1838; .lar«- 
millo, ibid., 370. Tuchaap.— Zaltieri, map (l.'itJfi) 
in Winsor. Hist. .\m.. ii, 451. IK^ti; Wyttlict. H^L 
dest Indes, majt, 114-liri. lfK»5, Tuaan.— Cori-inidO 
(1.5401 i|U(<te<l iiv Haiicroft, .\riz. and N. Mex., 4*>. 
137, lHh<J. Tuaayaa.— Cofitarieda nn. 15(>5t in Tcr- 
iiHMx - ( 'ompans, Voy., ix, Tusayaa 
Moqui.— Bandelier in -\rch. In«t lM|" rs, ni. 1L5, 
ls*»o. Tu-ae-an. — Bom man in Itnl \ iT Keji.. 18»i, 
ISM isaid to In; the Navaho naine tor the Ki>i-ky 
mt.s.i, Tuaran. — .""It-ven.son in Jd Kep. B. A. E., 
'S2S. ls\i. Tuaan. — t oroiiad(t (1'>40| in Hoc. Iln'd., 
XIV. a-JO. 1870. Uaaya.— Bandelier in An b. Iii*t. 
I'Bperx. V, 170, 18'J<) (or I'siiyan; ••names given 
anciently by theZniiis to the prineipt^l puebluaof 
M«><iui"). waaya-kue.— Ilild.. 115 ( • J>ei>i>Je of 
fsaya,' the Znfll name of "two of tnc Iarj?«rt 
Muqni viUaires"; henee T-uaayan). Vaayan.— 
Ibid., 170. Welsh Indiana.— Prichard, PhyM. Uiat. 
Mankind, v, 481. 1847. IThita ladiaaa.— Save. 
Beenea In Rockjr Mta.. 196. 1848. WhhmasT— 
Hodge, field notes, B. A. S., 1886 (Bandla Tlgaa 
name). 

Hopitaewah. Mentioned as a "sacred 
town " of the ** I.Aguna" IrulianH, a I'omo 
Imid on the w. shon' of Clear lake, Men- 
(lof'iiio CO.. ("al. — Revere, Tour of Duty, 

i;{o, is4!t. 

Hopkins, Sarah. See ]\"niiirmucca. 
Hopnia. Hopnata. See IlobnvJft. 
HopatNDkofo. A former Maid u village 

on Lit»lit.M cr. , in tin- n. part of Phiinas 
CO., Cal. — I'ixon in Bull. .\iii. Musi. Nat. 
Hist., XVII, pi. xxxviii, HM).'). 

Hopocan ( '[tuhaccd] pi|M''l .\ Dela- 
ware chief, known to ilie whites as C'a^>- 
tain IM|ie, and after 17t)3 amun>^ his 

Kiople a.H KuniuHch^uanokee { * Maker of 
ayli^ht'). An hereditary sachem of the 
Wolf diviHion of the Delawarea, he was 
war chief of the tribe. He wasalso prom- 
inent in oocmcil, having a rt^ptitation for 
wi.'^lom and a retnarkahle ^riftof oratory. 
In the French war he fought against the 
RngliHh with cour^ and flicill. He was 
present at tlie conference with ( Jeo. Cro- 
ghan at Ft Pitt in 175U, and in 17t)^i or 
1764 tried to take the fort by strategem, 
but failtMl, and wa.'i captured. --Vfter 
peace was conclu<le«i he settled with his 
clan on upper MnalcinKtim r., Ohio, and in 
1771 sent a "pixh'cIi" to Gov. Penn. 
He attended the council.** of the trilx; at 
the Turtle village and at Ft IMtt until the 
Revidutionary war broke out, w hen he ac- 
cepted British pay and fought the Amer- 
icans an<l the fri«»ndlv Indians, but told 
the British cominan<ier at Detroit that 
he would not act mvagely toward the 
whiter. Iiavint' no int. r> -t in the (inar- 
rel, .»ave to prcH ure futwiiitence for his 
p<>onle, and expectinyr that when the 1^- 
trli-li inadc iK'atf with the cnlonist.x the 
Indian.s would l»e punished for any ex- 
cesfies that they committed. Col. William 
Crawford, however, in retaliation for the 
mas**aere of .Moravian Indian.s by a jiarty 
of white men, was put to torture when ho 
fell into Captain Pipe's hands after the 
ignominious rout of his regiment of vol- 
unteerB near the upper SaxrauBky inBfay, 
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1782. Pipe signed the treaty of Ft IMtt, 
Piu. Sept. 17, 1778, the lirst treaty be- 
tween the United States and the In- 
dians; he was alno a pigner of the treaties 
of Ft McIntoHh, Jan. 21, 178'), and 

Ft Harmar, Ohio, Jan. 9, 1787. In 1780 
he removed from his home on Walhond- 
ing cr., at or near White Woman's town, 
to old Upper Sandusky, or Craru'f^town, 
Ohio, thence to Cantain lope's village, 
about 10 m. s. a. of l'p[)er Sandnsky, <m 
land that waM ce<!ed to the Unit' <1 States 
in 182». He died in 17U4. See Drake, 
Hist Ind., 534, 1880; Darlington, Jour, 
of Col. May, H 1878; Fa. Archives, iv, 
441, 183S. 

Hoqaiaa. A Chehalis viUase on a creek 
of the same name, k. shore of Grays har> 

lj<>r. Wa«h. 

Ho-ki-um.— Kus." in Ind. AIT. Rep.. 18. 1870. Hokm- 
imiU.— GihhM. MS , No. ■J^H. H. A. E, tcbebalis 
name). Hoauiam lentil ( itticL- tniipof Wlflhing- 
ton, 1891. Haquium. — (iibl>><. op. rit. 

Hericon. Marked on a map of 1671 as 
a people living on the headwaterHof Hud- 
son r., N. Y.. w. of L. Champlain, and 
placed In' others in the same general re- 
gion. Kuttenber says they were & part 
of the Mahican who occnpied the L. 
(-icoriire district, 1)ut Shea (•f>n.«iilers the 
word a mere rni.'^print for Hirmroi, Hiero- 
coyes, or Iroquois, which is donbtfuL 
HavBoheBU.— <fiit'>f>hct iti Am. Antl<i..{n.321. 1881. 
■•rMkenea.— nt'<-t dCkfii (iu()t«-«l, Ib:u. Hori- 
•OM.— RuUenber.ThU". irii.iM.iiR.. ll.l8?2. Hor- 
ikku.— O^lby, Ain«>ric-H. iiiup. 1671. 

Honnigaero i Span : 'ant hill'). \ 
village, probably of the Pima, on the 
fima and Maricopa n».. (iila r., Aris.; 
pop. 510in 1860, 514 in 1869. Cf. Ormtjea. 
BmriaffMa.— Browne. Apache Country, 290, 1869. 
Bonnifum.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, June 19, 1863. 

Hornotlimed. A Seminole chief who 
came into notice chiefly through a single 
incident of the iseminole war of 1817-18. 
He resided at the Fowl Town, in w. w. 
Floriila, at the hetririniiii: <if hnstilitiis, 
but Wits forced to tlee to Mikasuki. On 
Nov. 30, 1817, three vessels arrived at the 
month of Apalaehicola r. with snpplie." 
for the garriwm farther up the stream, 
but on aooonnt of contrary winds were 
unable to asi'fiiil Lieut. Scuft v^sa* sent 
to their iiK'^ij'tunce with u iMiat and 40 n>en, 
whoy Oft their return from the vessels, 
were ambushed bv HornotHme<l and a 
band of warriors, all IxMng killed e.xeepttJ 
soldiers, who jumt>e<loverlM)ardand fwam 
to the opposite shore. Twenty soldiers 
who han been left to aid the Vessels, and 
an e<niHl nund)er (>f women and .-iick who 
were with them, fell into the bauds of 
Hornotlimed and his warrioni and were 
shun and S4*alped. The pcalps were car- 
ried to Mikasuki and di.>'playe<l on red 
Sticks as tokens of the victory.' Mikasuki 
was ^i\<\\\ afterward visited by American 
truo]*.- an<l. although most of the Indians 
escape<l, llornotlinu'd wiis captured and 
immediately hanged. Gen. Jackson 



calleil him " Hf>niiittle!nico, the ^)1<1 Red- 
stick," the lattiT name l)eing applied 
because he W88 a chief of the Mikasuki 
band, known also as Ktnl sticks. I»ecau9e 
they erected red-painted jmiIus in their 
village; (c. T.) 

Horocroc. A former village, presum- 
ably Costanoan. connecte<i with Dolores 
tnis.sion. San Francisco. Cal. — Taylor in 
Cal. FanmT, Oct. IS, 1S(U. 

Horses. The lirst horses seen by the 
mainland Indians were those of theepatl- 
ish invaders of Mexico. A few VeaiB 
later De Soto brought the horse into Flor- 
ida and westward to the Mississippi, 
while Ck>ronado, on his march to Quivira 
in 1541, introduced it to the Indums of 
the great plains. When the Aztec saw 
theniouuted men of Ck>rtes they supjMjsed 
horse and man to be one and were greatly 
alarmed at the strange animal. The clas- 
sical Centaur owed its origin to a like 
misoonception. A tradition existed 
anionj; the Pawnee that their ancestors 
mistook a mule ridden by a man for 
a single animal and shot at it from con- 
ce;dment, capturing the mule when the 
nian fell. ' " _ * 

The horse wa.s a marvel to the Indians 
and <"ame to la; regarde«l sis sjicred. For 
a long time it was worshiped by the 
Aste(% and by most of the tribes was 
considereil to have a mysterious or sa- 
cred character. Its origin was ex{>lained 
by a nundx-r of myths representing horses 
to have come out ol the earth throu^ 
lakes and springs or from the son. 
When Antonio de Espejo visite<l the Hopi 
ot Arinma in 1583, the Indiana spread 
cotton scarfs or kilts on the ground for 
the horses to walk on, U'lievint; the 
latter U) be sacred. This sacreil character 
is sometimes shown in the names given 
to the horse, as the Dakota stunka in'iknn, 
'mysterious dog.' Its use in transjH)rta- 
tion accounts for the term 'tkig' often 
applied to it, as the Siksika ponokdmila, 
'elk ilog'; Cree mlftlanm, 'big dog'; 
Shawnee mUhiivxi, ' elk. ' ( See ^amt^ 
lain in Am rr-(iuell, 1894.) 

The southern plains proved very favor- 
able, and hones gnaily mvitiplied. 
Strav and escaped horses fbrnied wild 
henls, and, as tiiey had few .carnivorous 
enemies, their incn-ase and ^pi)cad were 
astonishingly rapid. The moveme/it of 
the horse was from s. to n.', at about an 
etpial rtite on lM»tli sides of tlie mountiiins. 
It moved northward iu . three ways: (1) 
The incrcAse of the wild horses and their 
disjHTsal iiifoiicw rctrimis wasrapitl. (2) 
For l."H) years laifore the Hrst exploratitm 
of the W! by residents of t lie l'nite<l States, 
Spanianls from the Mexi<an provinces 
had been making long journeys north- 
ward and eastward to trade with the 
Indians, even, it is said, as far as 
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the camps of the Kiuwa, wl>en these 
were livinsf on Tongue r. (3) As ^M)on as 
the IiKiians nearest to the Spanish settle- 
meiitjR appreciated the u.-es of the horse, 
tlu y liegan to make raiding ex ixnlitions 
to capture horses, an<l as knowletlgt* of 
the animal extendetl, the tril)e8 still far- 
ther to the N. iK'gan to pr^)Oure horses 
from those next 8. of them, bo it was 
that tribes in the 8. had the first hones 
aii<l always liad tlu- greatest number, 
while tlie tribes farthest >\ obtained 
them last and always had fewer of them. 
5H)me trilic-J decliirc that they possopml 
horses for some time before they learned 
the uses to which they conid be put. 

On the N. Atlantic mast hnrco« were 
imported early in the 17ih century, and 
the Iroouois possessed them toward the 
end of tnat century and were reirnlarly 
breeding them prior to 173tj. l*~ur tlie 
northern plains they seem to have l)een 
first obtained from the region w. of the 
Rocky mts., the Siksika having obtained 
their first horses from the Kutenai, Sho- 
shoui, and other trilies acroea the moon- 
tains, about the year 1 800. W. T. Hamil- 
ton, wild int't tti Xtz Pprcr.a, Cayuse, 
and other tribes of the Coluuibia region 
between 1840 and 1860^ tells of the tradi* 
tion amcmg them of the time wlu n they 
had no horses; but having learned of 
their existence in the 8., of the purposes 
for which th> y were used, and of their 
abundant c, lluy made up a strong war 
pftrty, went 8., and capture<l horses. It 
IS imi>ossible to fix the dates at which any 
triljes procured their horses, and, since 
many of the Plains tribes wamh rctl in 
small bodies which seldom met, it is 
likely that some bands aoqnired the horse 
a long time before other sections of the 
same tribe. The Cheyenne relate va- 
rioosly that they procured their first 
horses from the Arapaho, fromthe Kiowa, 
and trom tlie Shoshoni, and all these 
statements may be true for different 
bodies. A very definite statement is 
made that they received their tirst horses 
from the Khjwu at the time when the 
Kiowa live<l on Tongue r. The Cfieyenne 
did not cross the Missouri until toward 
the end of the 17th century. For some 
time they resided on that stream, and their 
progress in working westward and sonth- 
wc-^lwani ti) tlie Pilack-hiUs. Powder r., 
and Tongue r. waa slow. They probably 
did not encounter the Kiowa on Ton^e r. 
long tieforelluMiiiddleof till' ISth t entury, 
ancf it is possible that the Kiowa did not 
then possess horses. Black Moccasin, 
reputed trustworthy in hi? knowledge 
and his dates, declared that the Clu^yeune 
obtained horses about 1 780. The Pawnee 
are known to have had hordes and to have 
useii them in hunting early in the 18th 
century. Carver makes no mention of 



weing horses among the Sioux that he 
nu t in 1767 in w. Minnesota; but in 1776 
the elder Alexander Henry saw them 
am<mg the Assiniltoin, while I'mfreville 
a few years later spoke of horses as com- 
mon, some being branded, showing that 
they had l)een taken from Spanish settle- 
ments. 

The possession of ttie horae had an 
important influence on the culture of the 

IndianH ami siH'fdily changed the mode 
of life of many tribes. The dog had pre- 
vioasly been the Indian's only domestic 
animal, <'<>[npaiiinn in the hnnt, and 
to some extent hi:^ u.s^^'istaut as a burden 
bearer, yet not to a very great d^pree, 
since the jKiwer of the dug to carry or to 
haul loads was not preat. Before they 
had horses the Indians were footmen, 
making short journeys and transporting 
their fxissessions mostly on their backs. 
The hunting Indians possessed an insig- 
nificant amount of pro|)erty, since the 
quantity that they could carry was small. 
Nowall thi^ wiuscKange*!. Ananima; lia 1 
tieen found which could carry burdens 
and dreg loads. The Indians soon reaU 
i7.ed that the possession of such an animal 
would increase their freedom of movement 
and enable them to increase their prop- 
erty, since one horse couhl carry the load 
of several men. Besides this, it insured a 
food supply and made the moving of camp 
easy and swift and long journeys possible. 
In ad<lition to the use of the horse as a 
burden l)earer and as a means of moving 
rapidly from place to place, it was used as 
a me<lium of exchange. 

The intr<»diution of the horse led to 
new intertribal relations; systematic war 
parties were sent forth, tfie purpose of 
which was the capture of horses. Thi.s 
at once became a recognized industry, fol- 
lowed by the bravesfand most energetic 
yonn;; men. Many of the trilf* fM'f<.»re 
they secured horses, obtained guas-, which 
gave them new boldness, ana horse and 
gun Foon transformed those who, a gen- 
eral iijii before, had been tinii<l f'»ot wan- 
<lert;rs, to daring and ferocious raiders. 

On the plains and in the S. \V. horses 
were tre<juenlly use<l us luod, but not 
ordinarily when other flesh could be 
obtaiiie<l,*although it is said that thcChiri- 
cahna Ajmche preferred mule meat to 
any other. It fre<juently ha]iiH'ne<l that 
war parties on liorse-stealing expeditions 
killed and ate horses. When this was 
done the leader of the party was always 
careful to warn his men to wash them- 
selves thoroughly with sand or mud and 
water before they went near the enemy's 
<'amp. Hor.-es greatly dn^ad the smelfof 
horw flesh or horse fat and will not suffer 
the approach of any one smelling of it. 

The horse had no uniform value, for 
obviously no two horses were alike. A 
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war pon y or a bn&aio horse had a hkh, 
an old |>a< k pony a low, value. A nch 
oh\ 'ii iii niiirlit seiiil (ifteon or twenty 
horn*:** tu the tipi ol the girl he wished 
to marry, while a poor younf; man might 
Pf^n<l but one. A doctor nii^;ht chnnre a 
fee of one horse or rive, according to the 
patient's means. People ])aid as they 
conM. Anionp the Sioux and the Chey- 
enne the plumage ot two eagles used to be 
ngardeil a.H worth a good none. Forty 
horses have been given for a medidne 
pipe. 

Ind ian saddles varied greatly. The old 
saddle of Moorish type, having the high 
peak<>d pommel andTcantle mane of wood 

or horn covcrt'd with raw hnffiiln liide, 
was cuuuion, and was the kind almost 
always used by women ; but there was an- 
other tyjie, l«»w in front and Lit !, 
often having a horn, the prong of udet r'H 
antler, for a rope. The I ndians rode with 
a -hort stirrup — the bareback seat. To- 
diiv the young Indians ride the cowhoy 
Kgddle, with the cowhoy seat- tiie hm^ 
!e^'. r«>w-r^kin ]»adpstuffed witli ttie hair 
of deer, elk,anteloi»e, buffalo, or uiountain 
sheep were commonly UHitl instead of 
saddles by fome of thf tribe.s in running 
buffalo of m w ar, Itut among a numl>er 
of tril>es the Ijorse Wiw s»trippe<l for chas- 
ing buffalo and for battle. Some tribes 
on their hone-stealing exfKKiitions car- 
ried with them small empty pads, to l)e 
stuffed with grass and uaetl as saddles 
after the horeei had been secared. The 
Indians of other tribes s^-orned nuch lux- 
ury and rode the horse naked, reaching 
home chafed and scarred. 

Horse racinjjr. like loot racing, is a 
favorite amu><ement, and umch property 
is wagered on these races. The Indiana 
wrn» jrrrat jockeys and trnin<Hl and han- 
dled their hor.M s wufi skill. When visit- 
ing another tnhe they aometimes took 
race horses with them and won or lost 
large sums. The Plains tribes were ex- 
tremely good horsemen, m war hiding 
themselves Ijehind the l>odies of thoir 
mountf so that only a foot and an ana 
showe<l, and on occasion giving exhibi- 
tions of wonderful ilaring and skill. Dur- 
ing the campaign of IffeS on Powder r., 
after (ten. Conner's drawn battle with a 
large force of Arapaho and Cheyenne, an 
Anipaho rode up and down in front of the 
command within a few hiuidred yards, 
and while his hor»e was galloping was 
seen to swing himself down under his 
horse's ne<'k, roine up on the other side, 
and resume his seat, rei>eating the feat 
many times. 

The horse was u.eually killed at the 
ffrave of ib* owner, ju.«t (l" U'ih arms were 
Dinied with him, in order thut ho might 
be equi[>iM d for the journey that he wiis 
about to take. A numlwr of Plains triljes 



practised a horse dance. There were 
songs abont hoises, and pravers were 

nia<ie in their behalf. On tlie whole, 
tiowever, th«' Imrfie's place in ceremony 
was only incidental. On the occasion of 
great {rfttlierinu>4 horsen were leil into the 
circle of the dancen* and there given 
away, the donor cf)unting a coup as he 
pa.'ased over the k'ilt to the recipient. In 
njoderii times the marriage gift .sent by a 
suitor to a girl's family (xmtiisted in part 
of hornes. Among Fome tribes a father 
gave away a hors«^ when his non kille<l 
his rirst big game or t)n other im|)ortant 
family occasions. Jn the dances of the 
floTdier-band societies of most tribes 2, 4, 
or (5 chosen men ride horses during the 
dance. Their horses are painted, the 
tails are tied np as for war, nawk or owl 
frathers are tied to the forelock or tail, 
and freijuently a scalp, or something 
representing it, hangs from the lower jaw. 
The |>atnting reprc'^ents wound« r«H'eive<l 
by the rider's horse, or often there is 
{>ainte<l the print of a hand ondther side 
of the neck to sliow that an enemy on foot 
ha.s l)een ridden down. In preparing to 
go into a formal battle the horse as well 
as [lis rider receiviil protective treatment. 
It was ceremonially [>ainte<l and adorned, 
as described above, an<i i ertain herbs and 
medicines were rublHMl or blow n over it 
to give it endurance and strength. 

Among some of the Plains tribes there 
was a guild of horse doctors who devoted 
themselves especially to protecting and 
healing' li trses They do<'tored horses 
before going into battle or to the buffalo 
hunt, 80 that they should not fall, and 
doctored those woun<led in l>attle or on 
the hunt, as well as the men hurt in the 
hunt. In intertribal horse races they 
" d' .I'tnrfMl " in ' ohalf of tlie tiorsen of 
their own iriiH' and against those of their 
rivals. See Oommerce, AMiMsftoofion, 
Tt>(iilini<l TransiH/rlation. (<;. n. n.) 

Hosboa. The Road-runner or l'hea.*4int 
clan of the Hopi, (j. v. 

Ho«''bo-» — Steptieii in 8th Rep. B. A. F... ;w. IWI. 
Hoc'-bo-a wun-wi.— Fewke-s In Am. Anthmi... vn, 
ia'K IVM 1 1/1/ t' if?) 'clan •). B«»b<M wiawft.— 
l-vwk.s in I'.nh K(>|> H.A.E...'>fti,lMK Wugm, 
BoiirKe, HiiHke Dunce, 117, 1SS4. 

Hosmite. A former Cholovone village 
on lower Ban Joaqmn r, Gal. 
HMmite.— PInart. Ctiolornne MS.. B. A. 1880. 
Konita*.— Cbamimo in Kotzcbue, Vo)-.. m, 51, 
!821. KouniU.— ChoriK. Voy. Pitt., h. 1X22. 

Hospitality. Hospitality, distinguished 
from charity, was a cardinal principle 
in every Indian tribe. The narratives 

of many pioneer explorers and settlers, 
from iJe Soto and Coronado. Amidas 
and Barlow, John Smith and the PiU 
griniP, down to the most re<'ent period, 
are full of itistances of wholesale hos- 
pitality toward the white strangers, 
sometime^ at con-idt-ral'le co>-t to tlie 
hosts. Gift dances were a feature in 
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every triht-, and it was no uncommon oc- 
currence on the pluiu!!! during the sum- 
mer Hea^on for laiyc dancinjf parties to 
make the round of tlje trihcn, return- 
ing^ in the con rue of a month or two 
with bundreda of ponies given in return 
for their entertainment. Every ceremo- 
nial pitherin^; \viu< made the rH < a-i<'ri of 
the mo8t lavish hospitality, botli iu feast- 
ing and the giving of prenents. In some 
laiiiru;i^'< s there was but one w^nl for 
both genero»ity and bravery, and either 
one Wfte a sure avenue to dttnnction. A 
notable exemplification of thi.s was the 
institution of tiie notlatdt (q. v.) among 
the tribes of the N. W. coa**t, bv which 
a man save<l for half a lifetinje in order 
to ^ive awav his accumulated wealth in 
one grand distribntion, which would en- 
title him and his descemlants to rank 
thereafter among the chieis. In trilx'8 
where the clan ny-t* ni ;irevailed theduty 
of hospitality and mutual assistance with- 
in the clan w as inculcated and sacredly 
ob«;rve<l, anyone feeling at liberty to 
call on a fellow-clansman for help in an 
emergency without thought of refusal. 
The same obligation existed in the case 
of foruial comiadeehip between two men. 
Among the Aleut, according to Veni> 
aminoff, the stran^'cr reccive'l no invita- 
tion on arriving, but decided for iiimself 
at which house he chose to be a gue«t, 
and was sure to reeeive there every at- 
tention as long as he might stay, with 
food for the journey on his departure. 

On the other hand it can not be said 
that the Indian was strictly charitable, 
in the sense of extending help to those 
unabb' to recii)rocate either for them- 
selves or for their trilK-s. The life of the 
savage was precarious at l)est, and those 
who had ontlive<l their usefulness were 
very apt to be neglecte<l, ev«'n by their 
own nearest relatives. H osi titality as be 
tween e<|ual8 was a tribal rule; charitv 
to the helpless dejHjnded on the «lisjx»si- 
tion and ability of the individual. S<?e 
Ethir» nnd Moral*, Feasla. (.t. m.) 

Hostaynntwa ( II(>-')M-ifi?>-Ui'un\ 'there 
hecssta lean thing into the fire.' — Hew« 
in ). An Oneida village thatstoodon the 

site of CanuU'n, .N. Y. 

Ho-'it4-y4»-twii»'.— J, N. B. Hewitt, infn. 1906. 
Ho-tU-yitn'-twi.— MorgHn. League Ir<«i., iHftl. 

Bnakliaiina ( ' fooliph dogs ' ) . G i ven as 
an Ankara barnl und<'r chief Sithauche 
alx)ut 1S.55, but jiroperly a dance society, 
roolish Don — ( ull>t-rt)H>[i in Smithmn. Rep. 1860. 
143.1861. Bo-*ik'>haa4«..Hayd«n,BtbiiOK.ai)d 
Phi]ol..S57.1082. 

HoBakhannakareriha ('little foolish 
dogs ' ). (iiven as an Ankara band under 
chief T^zaranish ahont 1855, hut r>rop- 

erly a dance n ict \ . 

Bo-suk'-haa-nu-ka-re'-h-ho. — Haydcii, Etbnos. 
•nd FhUoL, 857, 18112. Lttd* IMiah Bafa.— Ibid. 



Hotachi ('elk'). A Missouri gens, co- 
ordinate with the Khotacbl'geos of the 
Iowa. 

BMM'.<-Dofie]r In Utb Rep. B. A. E.. 210. 1887. 
BM'-M.<-lCoigan. Ane. 8oc. 168, 1877. Ma'- 

td.— Doney, op, eft. 

Hotagastlas-hadai ( X'i't Mjn.^trjtn ra'da-i, 
'pci^ile who run about iu crowds'). A 
subdivision of the Ghaafal-lanas, a mmily 
of the J^gle clan of the Haida, settled in 
Alaska. They are said to have been thus 
named because they were so numerous 
that when visitors came great crowds ran 
to meet them. — Swanton, Cont. Haida, 

Hotalihoyana (Crock : liMnli, hutali. 
•wind,' 'guht,' 'hurricane' ;/miAiHa, 'jwws- 
ing'; hence 'Hurricane towni'). \ for- 
mer Iiower Creek or Seminole town in 
Dougherty co. , (Ja. , estabi ished I ly I ndians 
of Chiaha on the e. bank of Flint r.,6 m. 
below the junction of Kitchofooni cr. 
Settlers from the adjacent Ow^tchi had 
minu'led witli the 20 families of the village 
in Hawkins' time (1799). Ittuui27 fami- 
lies in 1832. (A. 8.O.) 
ntalMmdM.--^%liB«on,netlda^^ 1899. 
Wd a tl a h i w a. — p. R. Bs. Doe. 276. 24th Cong. . l«t 

Ind. Trit>c8. IV. 878. 18M. 0-M-1»wk».7a«.M«.-l 
Hawkioa (1798). Sketeh. 64. 1848. OtellnAma^ 
Mt.— U. 8. Ind. TreaL (1814). 163. 1887. Ato- 
kttM..-Ibid. (17W), 88. TBlftowawL-lNmJ^ 
In Mone, Rep. U>8ee. War. 811. IMS. TaUa-wht- 
aaaa.— Ibid., 364. Talbaaua.— Kinnani (1792) In 
Am. State Papers, Ind. Aff., i, S13. issl TelU- 
htiauL— Ihi<l . aK! TfUui&na..— Hiid. 

Hotamimiaw [^lloUtm-lmmw, 'foolish or 
crazy doga'). A warrior society of the 
Clieyeniie, q. t. 

BatlUniaBa.— Orinnell. inrn. 1986 rHt.«do«« 
crazy'). Hotim-Ima^w.— Moonoy, itifn. 

Hotamitanio { IlotamiUi'' nio, 'dog men'; 
sins;., IfotAmitd^n). A wamor society of 

the Chcyeniie (q. v.), commonly known 
to the whites as Dog Soldiers, t^ee Mill' 
(ary Surieliea. (J- m ) 

Dog Men'!.— <;. A. rtom-y. The Cheyenne. l.\ 190f>. 
Dog Soldier band I . t.ortNoii in SuiithMHi. Rep. 
iKni. 1 1;;. I'^M HotamjU'nio — MiKHiey. infn. ]<Mfi 
(Bee p. 'J >()of this lluiiillxM>k Ho-tum'-i-ta'-ni-o. — 
lluyden. Kllllliiikr. Hinl I'hilnl. Mo. VhI , '.•3^1, l.VTi 
(iiK'orrectly giv< k hs the imiiie of h dutue. but 
projMTlv intend" il for t he (h\nce of thix s»x'iety). 
»'»UTiI'nut.-M.«iii. v in Hih Kep. H. A.K.,1088; 
lbS)6 ( = ' licuvy eyebrows'; uuulhcr name). 

Hetao (Xytao). A l^ndarv Haida 

town that is said to have st/^toii on the 
s. w. coa.st of Maude id., ^ueen Cliar- 
lotte group, Brit. Got. From this place, 
acconling to one aecomit, came the an- 
cei^tresM of the Hlgaiu-lunas. — Swanton. 
Gont. Haida, 279, 1905. 

Hotdjihoas ( Xo'U!jl.rnn'!i, 'hair seals at 
low tide'). .V former Haida town on 
Lyell id., near the n. end of Darwin sd., 
Queen Charlotte ills.. Rrit. Col. It was 
ocdipied by the llairi-laaas. — Swanton. 
Cont. Ihiida, 277, V.m. 

Hothlepoya, See yfcnevn. 

Hotnas-hadai ("-o/ m<iji xada'-i^ 'Imjx- 
hoose people')* Given by Boaa (Fifth 
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Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 27, 1S89) as the 
name of a siilxlivisiori nf tlu- Yaku-Iaiiiis, 
a fainilv oi the Kaven clan of the Haida 
in Alaska. It is in reality only a hoaae 
name iH'lonpiiitr to that family, (.i. r. s. ) 

Hot Bpringi. A BUiuiner camp of the 
Sitka Indians on Baranoff id., Alaska. 
There wen' 26 iHH»ple there in 1880.— Fc- 
troff in Tenth Cen.sus, .\la.ska, 32, 1884. 

Hottroohtac. A Contanoan village situ- 
ated in 1819 within 10 jii. of Santa Cm/ 
inifsion, (,'al. — Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
Apr. 5, 1860. 

Hoaaneiha. An nni(h'ntili»Hl village or 
tribe mentione<l to .Toutel ( Mar;j;rv, I>ec., 
Ill, 401^ 1878) in KkST, while he w'a.'j t^tay- 
ing witi) the Kadolmilacho on H*-*! r. of 
Louisiana, by the chief of that tribe 
■ being among his enemies. 

Honattoehronon (Huron: Kinithorjf'- 
ronoii, 'pe<Ji)le of the Hiuipettinii or of 
the west'). One i u numU'r of tribes, 
mentione<l in ttie Jcnuit KelaUon for 
1640, which were n'puted to l>e seden- 
tary, |K)pulous, and agricultural. I^ter 
the form Quatoghe, or Qoadoge, is 
fonnd as the name of the s. end of L. 
Michijran, Infinp ho eraploye<l on Mitch- 
ell's map of the British Cofonies in N. A., 
of 1755, and on Jetterys* and D'Anville's 
maps, the one of 1777 and the otlier of 
1775. Meaning simply 'i>eople of the 
west', it was evidently the name of some 

C!ople living in tlie \v., at the s. end of 
Michigitn. For yome unknown reas^on 
the name Qnatoghees or Quatoghies was 
applie<l to the TK)nontati by Colden, ami 
by Gallatin, Schoolcraft, and othens who 
followed him; but tliis is an apparent 
error, a.«« the Tionontati, or Htirons du 
Petun, never lived at the s. end of L. 
Michijran. In the famous dee<l of the 
hunting grounds of the Five Nations to 
the King of England, in 1701, QnAdoge 
is given a.* the western boundary, at a 
point w. of the Miami. Father Potier, 
who redded at Detroit in 1751, says that 

8atoernnnon {()uatoieronf)n unci (Jnatoke- 
ror)on l>eing cognate forms) wa.M the 
Huron name for the Siiuk. (J. n. h. h.) 
Hoaatto«hronoB.— Ji-s. Hv\., Index, Mnir 
tMliroaoa. Kv\. ItVIO. 3.i, 1K\H. K«to«NU«B.~ 

letter, Kac. Uur. ct Gram.. MS.. 1761. 

Hoojeta. An unidentified tribe contain- 
ing 40 men <le«cril)e<l as of fine Htature, 
living on a branch of Ked r. of Louisiana, 
. 6 leagues from the main i)tream, at the 

hcLMnninj; of the H>th centurv. - -Raudry 
dcs Lozii^res, Voy. a la Louisiane, 242, 
249, 1802. 

Houtgnia, \ former Oabrielcnn ran- 
cheria in Lioe Angeles co., Cal., at a locality 
later called Ranehitode Lugo.— Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, .Tune 8, 1H»U). 

Howakseat. Mentioned I w i t h the Choc* 
taw as forming a small nartv which wss 
defeated by the Creeka (Oglethorpe, 1743, 



in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hint, vi, 242, 1855). 
Possibly a l)ad misprint tor Timucua. 

HowirL A ruined pueblo, formerly oc- 
cupied by the Tewa, at the Rito Colo- 
rado, alxmt 10 m. w. of the Hot Springs, 
near Abiquiu, Kio Arriba co., N. Mex. 
See Bandolier in Arch. Inst. Papers, in, 
01 , 1890; IV, 22, 1892; Hewett in Ball. 32, 
B. A. E.. 40. 1906. 

Ho-ui-ri. — Utiinlclier, np. l it. 

Howkaa i^a^okJioHf a Tlingit word prob- 
ably referring to a stone which stood np 

in front of the town, althonuli .-ionie 
derive it from qdivakd'n, 'deer,' deer be- 
ing numerous there). A Haida town on 
l>ong id., farinu' I Hill id., .\laska, below 
which a great canoe light took place, 
resulting in the occu|)ancy of part of 
Prini-e of Wales id. l»y the Kaigani Maida. 
It wa.s the j^eat of several famiiie*!, but 
the t'haahl-lanas owne<l it. Acconling 
to John Work's estimate ns.1<)-41) there 
were 27 houses and 45S in}»al)itantg. 
Petroff gave the population as 287 in 
lHSO-81; in 1890 there were 90; in 1900, 
14o, including whites. (j. r. &) 

Eau kan had*.— Kmuae, Tlfnkit Indiaoer. 804. 
1885. Hon a (oaa.— SchooIcraft, Ind. Tribm. v. 489. 
1855 (after Work, 1836-41). Hookan Haadi.— 
Harrison in Proc. and Timnn. Roy. 8oc. Can., sec. 
It, 12!>. 1895. Kow-a-fwM.— Oawarau ^4:hartotte 
Ids.. 173B. 1880 (after Work). ■•mlHUk^Petraffln 
10UiGMinii.Abtaka.S2.18BI. HMihHk—Slevcath 
Oeiwus, Alaaka, 81. IMS. Vwa-na.— Kane. 
Wand, in X. A., app., (inlfsprint from Worlc). 

Howangkut \ Huna village of the 
southern division, nearly «hies. of .Medild- 
ing, from which it is separated by Trinity 
r., Cal. At this Tilliuie the first day^s 

danrin^' of the white deeiHSkin dance of 
the Hiijia takes place. (p. k. <;.) 

WB.ng'-k*t. — I'owcn* in Cont. N. A. Ktluml . iti, 
73, 1877. XowdakAt.— Goddard. Life and Culture 
of the Hupa, 12, IMS. 

Hoya. The name of a chief and also of 
a former settlement on or near the h. coast 
of South Carolina, visited by Jean Riliault 
in 1502. Apparentlv the' Ahoya men- 
tioned by vandera in 1567. The people 
were friendly with an<l were poSBibly 
related to the F/«listo, »|. v. 

Ahoya —VntHlt-m d Vi" i in .<milh, CoUh-. Ikh-. Fla., 
16. 1K57. Hoya.— Kib«iiilt in HHkluvt,Vov., 

1600, 379, 1800. 

Hoya (AVt/a, 'raven' in the Skide- 
gatedialect). One of the two great phra- 
tries orclaoe into which the Haida are 
divided. (J. K. 8.) 

K oa'la.— Boas, Fifth and Twelfth liepa. N. W. 
TriiM'M Cannda, pa«rim (lmpr">[.<rly npptiod; 
K'wVla or K.'oa'lag moans simply pcofili' of iin- 
other clan'). Y*hl.— Swanton, infn, 1900 (name 
in Ma.sMet dialect). 

Hoyagundla (AVya (/a^hui, 'raven 
creek'). A Haida town' on a >*treain of 
the wime name which flows into Hecate 
str. a short distance s. of C. Fife, Queen 
Charlotte ids. , Brit. Col. It was occupied 
bv the Dja)ini->:itinai.— Swanton, Gont. 
Haida, 280, 1U05. 

B^alss ('the troabled ones'). A 
KwaMutl tribe formerly occupying the 
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npp&t shores of Quat<;ino sd.; they were 
eztearminated by the Koekimo. 
^ym.—Da,wma in Trans. Roy. Boe. Can. for 
1897. sec. II. 70. Xo'yalat — Boas in Mem. Am. 
Man. Nat. Hint., v. pt. j, 40I. 1902. ZoyilM.— 
Boas in Rep. Nat. .Mus. fi>r 18'jr.. 

Hoyima. A former Yokuts ( Mariposan ) 
tribe on San .loaquin r., Oftl.— A. L. Kroe- 

bt»r, inf'n, 1906. 

Huachi. A former Costanoan villa^ 
near Santa Cruz mission, GaL — Ikylor in 
Cal. Farmer, Apr. 5, 1860. 

Hnaohinera (so called on account of the 
tascal wood found tht-re in abundtince. — 
Kudo £ii8ayo). An Oi>ata pueblo and 
seet of a StMunush nuarion, founded about 
1045, which afterwarti became a visita of 
Baseraca; situated on Tesorobabi cr., a 
branch of Rio Bavispe, b. Sonora, Mexico, 
near the Chihuahua bonier. Population 
638 in 1678: 285 in 1730, but &h it l>ec^nie 
the place of refuge of the inhabitants of 
Baquigopa and Bates* ipa on the abandon- 
ment of those villageH later in the 18th 
century, the population was augmented. 

Total pop. 337 in IdOO. ( p. w. h. ) 
Ovataiaanu — Rado Ensayo (ca. 176S), GuitemB 
trana., 217. Euaehiawa.oBaiMleUertn Aieh. 
Inat. Fapen, ui, pt. l , 69, UBO. laa Jnaa Owuil- 
litai—ORMHW J fienrn, Qeog., 848, UM Jiaeatiaaed 
ftilfdlitln«tniouBnacliinera). 9.Utm§»9nm- 
•hfubk—Blveia. IH«rfo.l«K. 1444. 178ft. B. Jvaa 
Oaaahiaara.— >Zapata (1978) quoted by Bancroft, 
No. Mcx. Ptates. l, 246. 1884. 

Haadjinaas-hadai. (Xu^Adjt nu'as xd'- 
da-i, *|)eopleof grizzlv-beur house' ). A 
subdivision of the Koetaci family of the 
Kaigani Haida of British Columbia. — 
Swanton, Cont. Hai.la, 272. wm. 

Hoadot (^uado'nt 'standing- water peo- 
ple,' in alloaion to the swampy nature 
fif the land aroiind their town.^l . \ <\\- 
vbiion uf the Raven clan of the Ilaida, 
formerly occupying the ■. shore of Gra- 
ham ill . Q'leen Charlotte jxronp, Hrit. Col. 
Originally they were settled at Naikun, 
but on aoooont of wars they moved to C. 
Ball, thence to Skiilciriite. The Naiknn- 
kejrawai s<*etn to havi; l)een a sort of aristo- 
iralic branch of this familv. (J. k. s. ) 
Qua'dM.— Boas. 12tb Eep. N. WT. Trib«H Canada, 
24, UM. :|huitf'K.— Swantoo, Cont. Halda. 270, 

ins. 

HnadM. A small Haida town, inhabited 

by a family Ix'ariiiu' flu- same name, near 
the town of lilgihla-ala, of C. Ball, 
Queen Charlotte ide., Brit Cot."— Swan- 
tr.n. Cont Ilaida, 2W), wm. 

Hualga. <Jivi'n by Bourke (Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore. II, ISO, 1889) as the Moon clan 
of the Mohave; but accorrling to Kro<>- 
Vx>r, so far as known the Mohave do not 
name their clans, and their name for moon 

Huahmea. A ionner Coi himi raut lifria 
under San Ignacio mission, Lower Cali- 
fornia, al.Mut hit. 28^ 40^— Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, .Jan. 17, 1862. 

Hualqnilme. A former Costanoan vil- 
lage near Santa Crnz mission, CaL— 
Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Apr. 5, 1860. 



Haanet. A former tribe of 8. Texas, 

mentione<l with the Parapoaf, Mesquitea, 
Pastias, Camamas, (Ilacanas, and Canaa, as 
a tribe for which mission San JO06 At San 
Antonio had been founded. 
ZuaaM.— Sollfl. Diario, 1787>«8, dted by B. JB. Bol> 
ton. inPn. 1906. 

Haaqae. .Mentioned bv Oviedo (Hist. 
Gen. Indies, iii, 628, 1853) as one of the 
provinces or villages Tisitckl by Avllon in 
1520. Probably on the South Carolina 
coast, 

Huaaoari. A tribe or band, probably 
Painte, Uving in 1775 ui lat SS*" 3', doubt- 

lessins. Ctah. — Domin^uezand Escalante 
in Doc. Hist. Mex., 2d s., i, 537, 1864. 

Haaahpatsena (/itt<i^/tp<i = 'dance-kilt'). 
A pueblo occupied after ItKV) hy the an- 
cestors of the inhabitants of Santo i>o- 
mingo poeblo, near the present rite of 
the latter, on the E. Imnk of the Rio 
Grande, n. central New Mexico. The 

r>ueblo was erected after the destruction, 
)y a freshet, of the se<'ond Gipuy (q. v.) 
to the eastward. A part of HuasKpatzena 
was also carried away by flood, compel- 
ling the villairers to move farther «'ast, 
where they built the pueblo of Kiua — 
the present Santo Dommgo, a. v. 
Huaabfa TM»*a.— Bandeliar in Arch. Imt. I'a- 
pot>, IV, 187, 1888. Vadi<faSiM«a.— Ibid., iii, tl. 

18W). 

Hvasaa. A former Chumashan village 

near Pun'sitna mission, Santa liarhani co., 
Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Oct. 1 s. iwil. 

Hvatabampo. One of the principal set- 
tlements of tlie Mayo, in Sonora, Mc.xii-o; 
p. l,5o3 in 1900. — Censo del Estado de 
nora, 96, 1901. 
Huaxicori. A former Tepehuane pneMo 
in lat. L'.5=, long, la^" 30^, Sinaloa, Mexico. 

Hukjicori.— orozcn y Baoa, G«Qgr., map, UN. 

Huaxieori.— •>»l. 

Huchiltchik {lliVumok. 'round clear- 
ing ' ) . A Pima village tielow Santa .Ana, 
on theN. bank of theGila, ins. Arizona. 
HbrltoholetebcUc— ten Kate quoted bv GHt<K-hct, 
MS., B. A. E., XX, 199. 188H (trans, 'plain'). Hii'- 
tellttelk.— Ronell. Pima MS.. B. A. E.. 1902. Bom 
LUoo.— Batleyln ind. Aff. Rep..-J0(t,185K. LlaB«.-- 
Brown. Ap«cue ("uuiitry, 270, 1X69. 

Huehnom. A division of the Yuki of k. 
California, sneaking a dialect divergent 
from that of the Round Valley Indians. 
They live<l on South Eel r. ab«ive its con- 
fluence with the middle fork of Eel r., or 
in adjawnt territories, and on the head- 
waters of Rus-sian r. in upper Potter val- 
ley. To the .V. of tlu in were the Witu- 
komnom Yuki, to the b. the Wintun, and 
on the other sides were Pomo tribes. 
The Pomo call them Tatn, the whites 
Re<l\vo«Mls, from Redwood cr. 
Huch'-nom.— Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol.. ni, 
126, 1877 (trans, 'outiid** the valley'). Red- 
woods.— Ind. .\(T. Hep., 75, 1*>70. Tahtoo«.— Powers 
in Overland Mn., 507, ltf72. Ta>t«.— Powen 
in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., opi. olt, IW (M» ealM bf 
Fomo of Potter valley}. 

H«da(*whid*). AToehichm. 
a«d< takl-Oataehet^ UOhae MS., B. A. Bh 981 
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Hnddoh. A local name of the hump- 
backed salmon {SaJmo proteus); ulso 
known as liuddo, fruiu hmldo, the name 
of this tish in Xi.^kwalli (Ken. V. 8. 
Comm. Fi«h., 1872-73, p. 99), of the 8a- 
Kehan stock. (a. f, c. ) 

Hudddnt (//('«//•'/,//'). A former Tukil- 
nian village at the forks of Kogue r. and 
Applegate cr.. Or^. 

HovtatMh.— Latham In Tiana. FhUoiL floo. Loud., 
n, 18M (misprint). Sn^>t»««^-akd-01blM In 
fldimriemh, Ind. THImb, mi, 49, UW (jMMdUT tbe 
Mme, or miataken for tbe RfkaktAk). Ht<d«> 

dflt'.— Dorsey In Jour. Am. Folk-lore. iii.iJi.s, 1890. 

Hnehaerigita. A former Opata pueblo 
at Casjis ( irandes, at the w. foot of the 
Sierra Madre, Chihuahua, Mexico. It 
was already deserted in the 16th century. 
Bandelier, Gilded Man, 142, 1893. 

Haelamia. A former Chumaahan vil- 
lage near Santa BartMin, Oil.— Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, A^r. 24. isr,;', 

Hnaailiel. A former Chumashan vil- 
lage near Porfsima miarion, fiantii Bar- 
bara CO., Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
Oct. 18, 1861. Mentioned an if distinct 
from Hnenepel. 

Hueneme. .V former Chumashan vil- 
lage on thecoa.st, a ivw miles k. of .Satiroy 
r., Ventura eo.. Cal. 

Huenema.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, July 24, 1863. 
We-ne -mu.— uenflhaw.BoenaTentnmlfB. voeab., 

B. A. E.. im. 

Huaaapel. A former Chumashan vil- 

lape near Purinlma mi.«f*i(m, Santa Bar- 
harsi eo., Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Fanner, 
Oet. IS. iH(;i. Mentioned as if distinct 

from Ilnenejel. 

Hoepac. A Teguima Opata pueblo and 
the neat of a S|>ani8h miHsion foundetl in 
situated in Sonora, Mexico, on the 
K. hank of Kin Sononi, below lat. .'{0°. 
Pop. 26.S in U»7S, 71 in 1730. In addition 
to its civilized C>|>ata population it con- 
tained 10 Ya^iui in 1900. 

0\up»ca — Kirio \ ITOi'l In Stofklelii. N'fiu- 
Well Holt, 17J«;. Huepac — ltn\ ilH. Soiiom HUt<'>r- 
li'o, 317. IMW. Huep«c».— <tn>zoi> y IUtph. <iL'i>K., 
S44, IM'it. 8ui Lorenso Oucmca.— Ibid.. 'Mli. San 
Lor«nso HuepM*.— Zapala (167S» quotad bjrBan- 
i-roft. No. Mfx. Htatps. .M4, 18H4. 

Hnartas (L<m Ilutrtnt^; Span.: 'the 
orchards' or ' kitchen garth>ns ' ). A dus- 
ter of ruined pueblos 4 ni. below Socorro, 
N. Mex. (Al)ert in Kmory, Kecon., 49.5, 
1848); probably originally inhabited by 
the PiroB. 

Haeio Virado (S[)an.: * bone set up' or 
'standing bone'). A former Pima and 
Maricopa village on the Pltna and Mari- 
copa n»s., Gila r., .\riz.; pop. 28S Pima 

and 314 Maricopa in 1S.1.H. 
XI Juex Farado.— Hell in Jour Kilinnl. See. Lond.. 
\. 2?A. Isi.'j I misq noting Biiil< v . El Ju«s Tarado.— 
H:.;l- . in Ind. AIT. R« p., JOT, 20M, 1S.S8. Hueao 
Parraiio.— Taylor In Cal. Farmer, June 19. 1863. 

HaeaetitlaB. A pueblo in Chihuahua, 

Mexico, ati'l the .«eat of a Spanish mission 
with a mixed ixjpulation of ^"evome, 
Tei>ehuane, and Tarahumare. Its in- 
habitants are now civilised. 



Huejotitan. — rrt'>ionl nume. Huexotitlan. — Hull- 
c roft, No. Mi-.\. l^liUt-s, I. .W. i,><,s4. San Oeronimo 
Haexotitlan.— Orozco v Ik'rrii, licoK..3'Ji, IKtil. 

HnhUp {Jiah-ilpt 'on the ed^e*)* ^ 
village of the Fountain band of Upper 

Lillooet, on Fountain cr., an k. affluent 
of upjier Fra-«*er r. , Brit. Col. — Dawson in 
Trans. Roy. Soc. ('an. for 18©1, sec ii, 44. 

Huhlitaiga ( Ili'i'/i-tiiUfn, 'war ford'). 
A lower Creek village on Chattahoochee 
r., about Uie present Georgia- .Alabama 
boundary, the inhabitantn of which in or 
prior to 1799 removed to Oakfuski, set- 
tling on the opposite side of tbe Talla- 
pfjosa. 

BohUttca.— Swan (1791) in Schoolcraft. Ind. 
Tribeti. v, 262. I8.VS. Ho-ith-Ie-ti-gau.— Hawkina 
(17W), Sketch. 4.S, IMK. Hothietata.— Bartram. 
Travels. 46-2. 1791. HathUtot*.— Swan atUaquotcd 
by Uatschet. Creek Miirr. Leg.. I, 181. 18M. 
Kili-talfa.— Ibid, (correct form). 

Hnhliwahli (*to apporUon war'). A 
former l^i'l'*''" ^^"'^'^ t-own on the right 
bank of Tallapooea r., 6 m. below Atasi, 
in Macon oo., Ala. It obtained its name 
from the privilej^^e of declaring war which 
was accorded to it, the declaration being 
sent from this town to Tukabatchi, thence 

to the other villages. (.\. s. «.) 

Oawalla. — H. K. Ex. Ikk-. 276. 24th Cong., lnt aeas., 
160,1SS4'>. ChiwaUe.-Ibid.,131. OlaawaUMa.— U. S. 
Ind. Treat. (1797). C8, 1837. Cltn wathU.— Par- 
•ona in Schook-raft, Ind. Tribes, iv, 675, 1884. 
OlevaUa.— U. 8. Ind. TMat. (1827). 420, 18S7. 
Oewaakya.— Swan (ITN) in Behoolcraft, Ind. 
Tribes, 2S2, 1856. CiMNlla.— OeTeienz In H. 
R. Doc. 2747 2&th Ooof.. 2d seal., S; 1888. Os- 
wttlla — Schoolcraft, IM. Tribes, IV, 578, 1864. 
flBsyalL— Alcedo, Die. Geoc.. J, S8S. 1786. Oloale.— 
Bartram, Travela. 461. 1791. Oowally.— Wood- 
ward. Reminl!ir<>ntreii, 14, 18.W. Blawaliea.— 
Wtathfrfonl J1793» In Am, State I'ap., Ind. All.. 
I, 3x\ \Kf2. Hoithlewalee.— Flint, Ind. Warn, 206, 
1833. Ho-ith-le Waule.— Hawkins (17»9), .Sketch, 
32. 1H48. Hothleawally.— WmKlwiird, Reniinis- 
eencea. 76. 18A6. Hn'li Wa'hli.— ^^HtHChet. (Tet-k 
Migr. L«'K.. I, 131. 1M.H4. Rollinc Bullet.— Wood- 
ward , op. ri I . Bdewaataa. — Wen t h c rf or<l ( 1 793 ) in 
Am. SUiW I'lip.. Ind. AfT.. i, :iK'>. 1M32. Tefualca.— 
Barciii ( I. Ensayo. 3Kl. IT'^IJ i cHllfdaTalapoofca 
townl. Tekeawaulaea.— Dovcll i lH13i in Am. State 
F'Hp., Ind. AfT., I, K41. 1832. ' Thlea Walla.— W<j<m1. 
ward. Ucmini.scenocs. 14, 75, 1H58 ("Rolling 
Bullet" 1. 

Hnhliwahli. A town in the Creek Na- 
tion, on North fork of Canadian r., above 
Hiilahi, Okla. 

Ku'li-Wa'li.— Gal«»i. t. Crt-fk Migr. Lck.. ii, ltl6. 
1888. 'Liwa'hli.— 11 1.1 

Htihtinata i Hn-hu'-ifi-hi). A f(»nner 
Clunna.»<han vi Havre near Santa Inez mis- 
8i<»n, Santa Barbara co., Cal. — Henshaw, 
Santa Inez MS. vocah., B. A. E., 18^4. 

Hniannleh. — A Clallam village, the mod- 
ern Jamestown, 6 m. B. of Dangeness, 
Piiget sd., \Va!<h. 

Hui-au-uitc.— El■ll^ letter, B. A. E., Ilaj21, uas. 
Ja laastw a ii.~Itrid. 
Hidehel. A tribe of the Piman stock, 

nuinlK-rinK' 3,000 to 4,0(K\ livm^' in the 
rugged Sierra Madre of n. w. JaliiK^'o, 
Mexico. Their neighbors on the b. are 
th<' Tepocano, on the w. tlieC<>ra; in the 
N. their ti rritory was formerly l>omnle<i 
by that of the Tei>ebuane( and in the a. 
by the Jalisco tribes proper, but these 
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HUICHOL 
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liave largely piven way to a Mexican and 
mixed population. In many respects the 
Huichol are closely relates! to the Cora; 
they are alike physically, Bj^eak copiiat« 
diafertf, and exhibit many 8imilaritie^* in 
culture, thus leading 8ome early writers 
to confupe the two tril>e8. 

Their country, drain^Kl chiefly by the 
Rio ('ha)>alapina. in «livided into three 
principal diHtrictH. with the villajrew of 




HUICHOL MAN. Um. Mu*. Sot. Hi»t. J 



Santa Catarina, San S<'l>af>tian, and San 
Andn'H Coaniiata aw their re8iM*<'tive ceu- 
tral 8eat<? of government. There is little 
political unity in the tril)e. Each of the 
three dietrictf* controls the land within 
definite IxiundarieH and annually elects 
othcers of itH own, (*onHisting of a gov- 
ernor, an alcalile, a caj>tain, a majordomb, 
and some nunor o(li<-ials — an ac(iuiRition 
from the Spaniards. These officials re^de 
in the central village, which is also a 
religious center. The farming sejison is 
spent in isolateil laneherias, and here 
indee<l some of the natives live during the 
entire year. 

The Huichol are of me<lium etatun*, 
three-fourths of the men ranging Ijetween 
1(H) and 170 cm. ; they are pn'dominantly 
hrachycephalic (the cephalic index of 70 
percent of the men exceeding SO), with 
rather short face and slightly platvrhinic 
, nose. The lx)dy is generally well devcl- 
oi)ed, deformity being extremely rare. 
They are healtljy and pndific, and gain 
their Iivclihoo<l hy farming, hunting, 
fishing, and bv gathering wild fruits. 
The wealthier fn<iians own good cattle. 
They maintain their independence with 
great iealousy, but they are generally 
l>eac<'able and mild tempere<l, and show 
marked fondness for music, dancing, 



flowers, and |)ersonal finery. The women 
are adept in weaving and embroiderv. 

Their houses are riuadrangular, antl are 
built of loose stones, or of stone and mud, 
with thatche<i roofs. The dress of the 
men, now slightly modi(ie<l, consisted of 
a poncho made of brown, blue, or white 
woolen fabric, tight-t'ned at the waist with 
one to three handsomely embroi«lered 
gin lies, and short breeches of p«x>rly 
dressed deerskin without hair, at the 
lower e<lges of which were strung a num- 
ber of leathern thongs. To-day these are 
supplante<l by trousers of white cotton. 
The males wear straw hats handsomely 
(lecoratiMl in manv ways. I'ouches woven 
of wool or cotton in great variety of design 
form a part of their costume. Several 
such bags genendly hang from a woven 
string around the waist; on ceremonial 
occasions as many as a dozen mav Ik- thus 
worn. The women wear short slcirt* and 
ponchos of cotton cloth, wmetimes nicely 
embnoi<lere<l. Both the men and the 
women wear over their shoulders, on 
gala occasi<ms, a small col ton shawl, 
richly embroitlered with red or re<l and 
))lue thread. Sandals are Mom by men. 
The men tie th<? hair in a sort of queue 



1 
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MLflCHOL WOMAN. (am. Mu*. NAT. H«T. ) 

w ith a colored hair ribbon, or confine it 
at the neck Ixdiind. The women usually 
wear the hair loose. 

The Huichol are polygamists. They 
})reserve their alx)rigiual religious iK'liefs, 
which however show some Christian a*!- 
mixtun'owing to the tea<-hingsof the friars 
which l>egan after the Sjvanisli conipiest 
of 1 722. They have numerous small tem- 
ples, shrines, an<l sacrificial caves. Fjich 
year a {>arty of men makes a pilgrimag'e to 
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San Luis Totosi \<> ^atluT rit-yott' an«l to 
protrure holy water, and tueir return is 
toIlowe<l by an elaborate ceremony. .Tns- 
tice IH acliiiinisft rcil almost t-ntin ly }>y 
tlie IndiaJis tlifuistrlvfs. Tlueve« are 
piinislunl by enforced rcntitution; other 
rriminalH hy wliippinj: and roiifiticiiu'iit 
without Uhh.\; norecrerH art* wjuietinu'S 
Idlled. Ttie dead are buried in graves or 
depoeittHl in cave^. 

The lluichdl villayefj and ranilK'ria.><, 
past or pn'i-ent, iiulnd*' Hatitita, Chona- 
eate, Guadaliijw y ()» ntun, Guayalnw, He- 
diond«», Kiat4ite, Nogal, Owta, I*e<ler- 
nale>*, Pochotita, J*oix»tita, San Andn'-g 
Coantiata, 8aii Joe^, San Sebastian, Santa 
Oatarina, Ranta Gertmdip, Soledud, 
Twhalolita, and Tcxntiipa. ( a. n. ) 
HuicholM. — HiiiK Tiift, Niii. KHfef", 1, t!".'!. Ikhj. 
Huitcole. — Ilml . iii. 7iy, lHX4i. Vi-rm-ri-ka.-- I.iiiii 
holt/, Hnirlinl Ituls..:2. IhlM (((ivon as their iiwii 
naiiK'). Vuhiuka.— LumlMdts, Vnlmown Mes- 

Huiknayaken. (iiven a.s a genn of the 
Squawniit^h on Howe sd., Brit. Col. 
Xuikoa'yuen.— Botiji. MS., B.A. K.. VW. 

Hnilaeatlan (NaluiafI: 'place <.f tin- 
reeds' ). A fornierst'ltiruu-ntuf tlu'Tt'iH'- 
»an<), Hituatal in the valley of the Rio de 
BolaAo^, a t*hort diHtnnt e'froin the town 
of BohifioH. in .Taliseo, Mexico. — Hrdlicka 
in Am- .\iitlin.p., v, 400, 1908. 
HuUa.— Hnlli) k<i. ihi.l. 

Haililoc. A f orn ler Chumaahan village 
nmr Santa Barbara, Cal. 

TO i il i ^Hwighaw. Bacnaveuiurm MH. vmab.. 
B. A. B., IMl BaiUloa.— Tarlor In Cal. Varmer. 
Apr. 24. IMS. 

Haimen. A fornierCostarioan rancheria 

connecter 1 with Doiores uiiHsiou, San 

Franeisco, Gal.— Tavlor in (ial. Farmer, 

Oft. IH, 1S(!1. 

Hainilikashina I JJn i'itii(k'Aci"^a, ' fwh 
people'). A division of the Wa^hashe- 
wanon p>n« of t lu- Osa^'i'.— Doraey in 16th 
Rep. TV A. K., L':{4, 1H«I7. 

Huinikashika. A <2'ia|»aw Kvixt*. 
Fish gen» — Ix.rx y in l.ith Kf|>. B. A. K..229,1W. 
Htt i'iukAci'](».— I)ii<). 

Hainyirren. A fonnerC'ostanoan village 
whose iKMipIo were connoeteci with Han 
.Iiian Kautista mis.vinii, Cal. 

Huiniiren,-- Vrnivo <li' lit <"iii-<l«. I(liniiiH.<( ('Hiifnr 
niiix. Is2l, M.^. tran.s.. H. A. E. 

Hnirivis. A settlement oi the Ya^pii 
on the K. hank of the lower Rio Ya<|ui. 
s. w. Soriora. Mexico. 

Huadibii — Miihlr!ii.f..n1i .jU'ilr.l 1,\ Hjuurott. 
Nnl. KiK'c>4, i.Cp^i^, )y-J Huiria — Oro'/cn v H. rra 
(Jet*.. IMU. Huiririi— \ i litM o i qut<UMi 
Uy KtiTifnift. <»p ( it. 

Huito (Cfthita; * archer'). A small 
tribe or mihdii'ifiion of the Cahita group, 
formerly living:, aicording to Orozco y 
Berra, in the ntountains of n. Sinaioa, 
Mexico, 71eflgnes from the "81naloai»." 
They are descrilwMl as having: l»een aii- 
throjM.pliaKoua, at open war with all 
their neighbore, and as barbarous and 
nake<l, hut tlirniitrli tli" efforteof the mis- 
8ionarie« they were gradually reformed 
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and were ^'athered into a i»ncl>lo where 
they afterward became confounded with 
the "8inaloa«." Whether they H|)oke a 
dialed different from that of the other 
HulMlivit^ious ut the Cahita i« uncertain, 
although from statements by Father Pferex 
de Kilias, in in4.'>, itniaybe inferred that 
they did. They l)e( ftme extinct a^ a tribe 
at an early date, probably through ab> 
8C»t>tion by the Sinaioa. 
XiOm.— RibM. Hint. Triumphcw, 211. 1616. 8»a- 
tian KalfM.— OroKO jr Beinh Gcug. 333. 1M4 
(mtKlnn nane of tettlement). Vitaa.— Ibid. 

Hnititnom. The hranc h of the Yuki of 
N. California who held the a. fork of the 
middle fork of Eel r. ( a . l. k. ) 

Hnixapapa. .V former ChumaHhan vil- 
lage near Santa Barbara, Cal.— Bancroft, 
Nat. Races, i, 459, l.s74. 

II II III'/). .\n oldTlingit 
town on the n. side of Cros-s Alaska, 
between the nminland and Chiciiagof id. 
DiKtinct from Kukanuwn. (j. r. a.) 

Haldanggats { XAhiri'ilfjufx, Slaves'). 
A division of the Hagi-lana.M, an important 
part of the Raven clan among the Nin- 
stints Ilaidaof tiuecn Charlotte id.«*., I^rit. 
Col. The native story told to aceount lor 
their name relates that a chiefH wife was 
once giving these iieople foo<l, and siruv 
they never seemed to have enough, t-hv 
finally said, "Are yonslaves?" Thenaine 
clung to them ever after. (j. r. h.) 
Qalda'nnaal — R^ms. IJlh liv\t. S.W. TritH'S faii- 
»dn. -^y, ]fi9K. XAlda'nfaU.—Sw union, ('out. 
Uuidti. •2t'<X. 1905. 

Hallooet«ll. Hei)orted to Lewis and 
Clark as a numerous nation living .n. of 
Columbia r., on Coweliskee (Cowlitz) r., 
above the Skilloot, and on Chahwahna- 
hiooks ( I^wis) r., in 1806. It wa« either 
a Cliiji. II ikan or a Salishan trilx*. 
Hull loo-el lell.— nrif . .I..iir. Ia wih uml Clark vi, 
117. I ""' . Hullooellell —I.i vvisuiul Clark. K\|.. .1., 
M.6'.»1,1»I7 Hullooetell.-lbi<t..n.20y. 1»H. Hul- 

loo-«t't(>u. I iiiK. .lour. Lewis anid Clark, tv, SOa 

1905. Hul-lu-et-teU.-Ibia.. 214. 

Hnma ( * rwl ' ). A Choctaw tribe living 

dnrini,' tli« earlier i>eri<Kl of the Freneh 
i'olomwilioa of i/ouisiana, 7 leagues alntve 
lied r. on the b. l»ank of the MisHiK«ippi, 
their settlement in ]t'm containing 140 
cabins and 850 fanii I ie.«i. .V retl |M)le 
Baton /fotf^) markeil the iMiundary Ije- 
tween them and the Bayf>gonla «)n the s. 
In 170«> the Tonika fle<l to them from tlie 
Cliii kasaw, but later rose against them 
and killed more than half, after whi« li the 
remainderestablinhtHl themselves near the 
site of New Orl.an^. Later tliey lived 
along Bayou La Fourcheaud in the neigh* 
borhoodof the present Houma, La., which 
beai^ t!i( ir nami'. They are now su|>- 
posed to e.xiinct. See (iat.s<'het, Creek 
.Migr. Leg., i, IKi, 1S.S4. 
Homaa.— Iji Iliirpt" (1719) in Margry, Wc., vi,244, 
18"^. Houma.— <tAtM-het, up. cit. 0^utt■. — Letter 
of l«VS-.> in Marjfry, l>*c.. II, 2», 1877. OauM.— 
IlKrvilk- {mvK U>f(l.. IV, 448^1880. Onaw.— La 
Salle, ibid., i, £63. 1876. 
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Hnmalija. A former Chumashaii vil- 
lage near Santa Barbara, Cal. — Tavlor in 
Gal. Fanner. Apr. 24. 1863. 

HnmariM ( from h ti m n«h i , ' to ru n ' ) . A 
rancheria of 288 Tarahumare, not far from 
Norof^achic, Chihuahua, Mesicow— Lam- 
holU, infn, 1894. 

RimawhL A Shastan tribe or subtribe 
formerly living; on the 8. fork of Pit r., 
Modoc CO., Cal. According to Curtin 
thmr were a portion of the Iwiawi, living 
a wort distance n. of Hot Spriqg, Modoc 

CO. 

Hima'wi.— Curtin. llmawi vot-ab.. B. A. E.. 18H9. 
Hu-mi'-whi.— Powers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol.. in, 
XI. 1877. 

Hnmbo. A New HampMhire word for 
maple s^'rup. Horatio tlale sought to 
brinf^itmto relation with nmhigamimgf'xn 
Qiippewaaad cloHelv related Algonqutan 
diidectB, a term Bi^tn'fving ' he makes the 
maple Hvrup hoil,' or ' ooilecl supir drink,' 
the chief elemeat being the radical omb, 
»toboil.» (a. F. c.) 

Humboldt Indians. The Paviot^o living 
around Humboldt lake, Nev. — Simuttoo, 
Bep. of Explor. Acroea Utah. 88, 1876. 

Hame. A former tribe of s. Texjy, prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan, the chief of whicli was 
enotnintered in 1675 by Fernando del 
Boeqne 7 leagues beyond the Rio Grande. 
Jorae.— Peraandodel Bo«que (167.'t) in Nat. (Seoflr. 
Max.. xiv.S44,lfN]8. JoiBMa. RevillaKiKtvio, .M8. 
(17W) quoted by OroECO y Berra. (teoR.. 30fi. 1864. 

HamaUom {llnmElmm). .\ S<iiia\vriiish 
village community on Burrard inlet, Brit. 
Ool.— Hill-Toat in Rep. Brit A. A. 8., 
475, 1900. 

Hoiakak {llum-kak'). An important 
Ohamaahan vilUige formeriy near Pt Con- 

ception, Santa Barbara cn., Cal. — Hen- 
aliaw, Buenaventura MS. vocab., B. A. E., 

Humor. It lia.« Ihmmi so romraonly the 
Cashiuii to (ie»<-nl)e the .\nieriean Indian 
m "the stoic of the woodn without a 
tear," that he ha.«i penenilly been denied 
as Well the iM»8ses.*ii()ii of aHeuHcot humor. 
That hi* (l<nH not lack nuch, however, will 
readily Ik* atlmitted by any one who ha« 
come to know the Indian as he it*, has 
Eihaied his meals and his camp fire, and 
bad the opportunity of enjoymg the real 
wit and humor abounding; in common 
speech and in ancient legend. The pun, 
tne jest of all kinds, the practical joke, 
thedooble-entendre, of which he is some- 
tiincfi pa^t-niaster, are all known to him. 
Particularly does the awkward action or 
the inexpert movement of the white man 
incite him to laughter. Like tb)> white 
man, be has a fund of wit at the expense 
of the weaker eex and ita peculiaritiefi. 
TheF>kin)oand the Pm bl* isc^pn iallv are 
merry, laugh ingiM'ople, who je«tand tritle 
throuish mI the grades from quiet sar- 
ea.Mrn to tln' Inndf^it jok«'. This ai)pean' 
in their songH and legend», in which 
humor «nd arare are constaotly croppiiig 



out. That the Micmao and clowly re- 
late<I Indian tribeti of the Algunuuian 
stock in N. B. North America haveatceoi 
sense of the humorous and ridiculous any 
one may convince himself by reading 
some of the tales in Leiand and IMnce's 
Kuloekap ( 1902).esnecially the episode of 
the master and the oabe, and the story of 
till' wiziirdand theChristian priest. The 
mythic trickster is, in fact, found in every 
tnbe, sometimes as a misshapen iierson* 
age, sonietinien aw a .«u|>i riiHtural coyote, 
rabbit, or other animal, and the relatioD 
of his adventures provokes the greatest 
mirth. .Around tlicir camp firen, and 

when the spirit moves them," the Chijp- 
pewa and related tribes can jest and tritle 
in real fa.'^hion. The epi?*o<les in many 
of their tale^ and lc|nBna8al»o prove their 
p o w cflri on of witananamor. The Chero- 
kee sense of liutnor is prove<l by tbcir 
mvths an«l legends (Moonev in l5Hh Ui-p. 
B." A. K., 1900), and that of the Znf^i by 
the folklore of that tribe ( (^Mnhing, Zufii 
Folk Tales, 1901). The Kutenai oi Hrit- 
ish Columbia and Idaho are not without 
the virtues of humor and Narca-m ( Cham- 
berlain, Rep. on N. W. Triben of Can., 
70, 1892). Puns and mistakes in pronun- 
ciation easily set them into fits oi laugh- 
ter. The Pueblos, Iroquois, .\ ftache, some 
of the Plains tril^es, and those of tlu' n. w. 
Pacific coast had r^ular clowns or fun- 
makers at some of their dances and other 
ceremonieja. Sotne Plains tribes bad the 
custom of noarking the spot where 
any amnsin^ accident orcnrred while on 
the march m order that later travcIcrH 
might inquire auid leani the joke. See 
AmuMtmenU. (a- c.) 

Hnmptnlips (said to mean 'chilly re- 
gion'). A Ixxly of Chehalis on a river 
of the same name emptying into Chehalia 
r., Wash. They an* under the supervi- 
sion of the Puxallup fcichool superinten- 
dent and numl>ere<l 21 in 1904. 
Hamtolops. — Ktnuie in Stanford, Compend . .'>7<. 
187H. Humptalip.— Ind. Aff. Kcp., pt. I. 702, 
Hump-tu-lupa.— RiiKo in Ind. Aff. Rep.. 18. 1K70. 
Um-too-leauz.— Ford, ibid., 260, 1868. 

Hana. A Tlingit tribe on Cross sil., 
AUu^ka, camping in summer northward 
to and lievond LitiiVH bav. Pop. I,.'i00 
in 1 870, 9()8 i n 1 880, an<i 592 in 1 890. For 
1900 the entire |»opulation of Gaudekan, 
the chief Huna village, was given as 447. 
Other towns in their coimtry are Akvet- 
skoe, Hukanuwu, Klughuggtie, Kukan- 
uwti, and Tlusha^hakian. Their .«ocial 
divisions are Chukanedi, Koakedi, Tak- 
dentan, and Woahketan. 
flMhMpMa.-~Kiaim, TUakIt lad^ lis. itw&. 
Onm 1— ■ < baiaas.— Kane, Wand M. A., app.. 
18n9 (iraden' nana). Oibm lua a t — 
Colyer In Ind. All. B«|»., KH>, 1S70. Hiwst 
law.— Ennons in Men. Am. Mm. Nat. Bin., ill, 
2S2. im. E owM'ato.— Bcott In Ind. All. Ren.. 
314. 1868. HoMfaka.— Balleek In Rep. Sec. War, 
pU 1, 89. 186S. BMialM —Sddmore: Alaska. 127. 
i886w BMnitf-Oolyar In Ind. Alt Ran.. MV 
U30. a eaa n .k.— Pweil in TWiih On sMi , Aisiia. 
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31. IRW. Humro«.— Srott in Iinl. AfT. Kt p., 314, 
1»6X. Hun* - rfoitTi r, >«'<<iiiil Jonrn. An)un<i 
Wnrl.l, 314. ]>lf>6. Huna cow.— S4-h<K>lf™ft. Iiul. 
TritwM, V, 4j(y, iw, uiiti T Kline: nilx|.riiit ). 
Hnn*-kdn.— KniUM-, Tlinkit In.l . lis. IhkS. Hun- 
BM.— HKlleck in Uvu. Sw. War, pt. i. :W. 
T7e«iu-oaw.— Kani-. Wuntl in N. A.. h\>\< . 1K''>9. 
Whiaega.— Miihony (l.s69) in Sen. Ex. !><.«•. &h, 
41ltCoiig., 2(1 Mte.. 19, 1S70. 

Bnaawarp (Hu-tui-wurft). One of the 
Obamaphai) villaf^es formerly near Santa 
Inez rniHHion, Santa nurhara co., Cal. — 
Uentthaw, Santa Inez MS. vocab., B. A. E., 
1884. 

HTinctTi. A fomuT villape, prpsumably 
Cowtanoan, t onnecte«l with Dolores 
•ioD, 8an Fraiu isc-o, Cal. — Thiylor in OtL 
Farmer, (ht. IS, I Nil. 

Hangopavi i Navaho: 'crooktMl noee'). 
An important pueblo ruin 2 m. above 
Pueblo Bonito, on the n. h'uW r.f Cbaco 
canyon, at the liase of the canyon wall, 
in N. w. New Mexico. It in built around 
3 aides of a court, the extremities of the 
winss beinff connected by a 8emiein-ular 
double wall and the Hi>ac"e Inaween theee 
walla divided into roonut. The length of 
the main bnilding is 300 ft; of the 2 
winp<, 13fi ft each. The building was^ 4 
stories high. There is a circular kiva in 
the coon and another inoloeed within the 
wall.>< of the main building. Tlie one in- 
closed i» 2:1 ft in iliaiueter. The maK>nry 
of Hungopavi is exoeptionnlly good; the 
material is fine-j;rain('<l, ^'niyish-yellow 
sandstone, compactly laid in thin mud 
mortar. The exterior walls of the first 
story^ are 3 ft thick. \Va!l.« ntill ^taixl to 
a height of 'M) ft, and deterioration lia« 

Sroceeded very hIowIv since the ruin was 
rst descrilHKl. See*Hardacn> in S< rit>- 
ner's Mag., Kec. 1S78; Jackson in 10th 
Rep. Hayden Snrv., 438, 1879, and the 
writers mentioned l)elow. (b. l. n.) 
Huaco Pari*.— Domenech. Deaerta, I. 200, 1880 
(mwpnnt). Buafo Pavia.— Morvan in Rep. Pea- 
body MuK., XII, &49,18S0. Haaa o Pan*.— Slmpaon. 
Expert NavahoCouniry. 79, ISMi AHwravto.— 
C«pe in Rep. Whe«ler HurT.,app. LLjlTt, ISTft. 

Honing rnin. A lar^e, reetanprular, pro- 
hi.-toric ruin on the ranch of Henry Hun- 
ing at Rhowlow, Navajo co., Ariz., on a 
rock table above Showlow cr. The fwtt 
tery found on the Hilei.'* of red and ^ruy 
ware, not of very fine quality. The ma- 
sonry of the walls bg(KMl, but the remains 
of the pueblo do not indicate verv long 
occu|«ncy.— Hough in Rep. Nat Mus. 
1901, 301, 1903. 

Raalrlrhvitik ( Han-kgwi'-ak). A former 
Yaquina villayeon the n. side of Ya«|uina 
r., Or^. — Domey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
III, 289, 1890. 

Honkpapa f varion^ly interpreted 'atthe 
entrance,' 'atthe head end ot the drcle,' 
•thofe who camp by themselves.' and 
' wanderern'). .\ divi-iori of the Teton 
Sioux. From the meager data relating 
to the history of this band it seems prob- 
able that It i« one of compunitively mod- 
ern formation. \V heu H euuepiu, in l(i80, 



found what are believed to have been the 

Teton a» far k. the I)ank8 of the upjK-r 
Mis»<it«<ippi, no mention of the ilunkpapa 
at that early date or for 100 years there' 
after can In'fontid indif«s it l)e under Home 
name yet uni<lentilied. Their name is not 
mentioned by I^wisand Clark, though it 
in j>os,«iliIe that the triln' is included in tlie 
Tetons fcJat^ne of thost^ exploren*. The 
name first appears as llonkfiapa, and 
it IH pro|>erly written Unnkpapa in the 
treaty of 182.5, It is evident that the trilje 
was then well kncnvn. although itw his- 
tory previous to this date Is undetermin«*<l. 
The Tetons Saone were lotuiti'<l by l^wiw 
and ( lark, in 1804, on both sideii of the 
Missouri below Beaver cr., N. Dak., and 
were estimated at 300 men or 900 souls in 
120 tipis. Ramney ( 1849) gave their \ocA- 
tion as near Cannonball r. Uulbertson 
(1850) gave their range as on the Chey- 
enne, Mon'un, (trand, and Cannonl>alI 
rs., and eHtimate<l them at 320 tipls. 
Gen. Warren (1855) said that they lived 
on the MisHOuri near the mouth of the 
Moreau and roamed from the Big Chey- 
enne up to the Yellowstone, and w. to the 
Black-fiill.«. llestatPH that tliey formerly 
intermarried extensively with the Chey- 
enne. His estimate of popnlation is 366 
tipis, 2,{>2() souls. He adds that many 
ot the depredations along the Platte "are 
comndttcil bv the Unkpapas and SihaSBo 
p:L«." It i.s indicative of their character 
that they were among the la«t of the Da- 
kf)ta to \)e brought upon reservations. 
The Indian agent, writing in 18.>4, nays: 
"All the Imndri of Sioux have aln^ady re- 
orived their presents with great appeaiv 
anc<' of frieiKlship, excepting the Minne- 
cowzuen ( .Miniconjou), Blackfeet (Siha- 
8apa),and nonepapas(Hankpapa). The 
former l>an<i are daily expected at the fort, 
and will uladly receive their annuities: 
but the Blackfeet and Honepapas still 
persist in reftusing any annuities, and are 
constantly violating all the stipulations of 
thetreaty. They are continually warring 
and committing depreciations on whites 
and neighboring tril)es, kdling men and 
stealing horst's. They even defy the 
Great Father, the President, an<l declare 
their intention to inurderindi.scriminately 
all that come within their reach. They, 
of all Indians, are now the nio.<t dn ade*! 
(»n the Missouri." And when the a^rent 
finally nucceede«l in reat hing them and 
holding a council with their chiefs at Ft 
Clark, they refusefl to receive the pres- 
ents nent by the < Jovernment, stating that 
they did not want them, butpreferreiUthe 
liberty totakescalpsand commit whatever 
deprinlationsthey plea^Knl. They took part 
in most of the .subsequent conflicts with 
the whites, as that at Ft Phil. Kearney and 
that with Custer (m the Little Bighorn. 
The number oi the baud in 1891 was 571; 
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these wet© jrathere<l on Starnlin}.' Kock 
res., N. and 8. Dak. Tlu- {Hijuilatiou is 
no lonpr nivt-n separately. Tlie note<l 
Siftirii; liull u as < liit't of tliin trilM', thoiitrli 
in making: treatUH he Higne<l also lor tlie 
Oglahi. 

Tlieir HU I nli visions as given by J. O. 
Dr>reeyure: (1) Chankaoklian, (2) C'he- 
oklil»a. ('A) Tina/.ipeHhieha, (4)Talona- 
pin, (5) KJiglashka, (ti) C'hegnnkeokit^la, 
(7) ShikBhichela, (8) Wakan, and (9) 
Hunskachanto/.lniha. ('ull»ert.'^on (Snutli- 
8oa. Kep. 1H50, 141, 1851 ) mentions the 
following bandn: Devi 1*8 medicine-man 
hand (NNakani, Ihilf hrm'hcloiit |)eople 
((Jhegnukeokieela), Fresh meat necklace 

E;)le(Talonapin), Sleepy Kettle band 
eokhha), Son- ^a(■k^< ( Chankaokhan ). 
lx)W8 (Tinu/.iiH-j*hieha I, and Thow 
that carry. Fire-Heart'H l)and (Chanta- 
af>eta'8 band ) in suppoeed to be a part of 
the Hnnkpapa. 

Ampapa. — Smet, Miw.de rOreRon, '2(ri, HI**. Ampa- 
pes.— Smet. lA'ttfrN.23. 1h^«3, Aukpapa* — Ind AiT. 
Kc-p..2l»T.lsf>4. Hankpapf*.— rarkir. luiir (J ls|0. 
Honepap**. ~ 1 1 1 < I . A IT. Uf p . . ■«.'. > . 1 h,S4 . Hon k pa pa . — 
Kx. Doc. \^\h Conif.. \^{ fM-««.«i..y. iK.M. Houkpa- 
paa.— Iml. .\IT. K( p..471. l.H^i.H. Hunkappaa. — lOiUi- 
M'v in liid. Air liop. IHj't, ("Ki, is» 'misprint). 
Hunkpepa.— IviKKS Diikutn (inini. and Diet., viii, 
I«52. Hunkpapu.— r. 8. Iiid. Trt'Hl. :«6. 
1K26. Huakpa-te-dana.— Ramsey in litd. AtT. Rep. 
1849. 86, 18S0(iulfitiike). Hiepap*.— H«n> iti Spirit 
of MiMioDs, &S6. 18»5 (misprint). Oak-pa-paa.— 
HolTuum ill H. K. £x. Doc. 86. 83(1 Omw.. 2d awH., 
8, 1856. Oawpapu.— Oorliflu, Lacotiih HS. Tocab., 
B. A. B., 107, 1874. Oa«h«picMfc.— CuIbfrMm in 
SmlthMMi. Kep. I860. 141. 18U. OM-fah-pa.— Don- 
aldson in Smitlnon. Rep. 1886^ pt. 2,57. llw. Om- 
papa. - Catlln. N. Am. Indi.. i, 22S, 1814. Ona-oa 
papa.— Donaldson in Smlthmn. Rep., IflSSk pt. 9, 
57. 1886. Oakpalipah.— U. 8. Ind. Treat. (1886), 8W, 
1873. Onkpapah.— Schcwilcndt. Ind. Tribe^^. v, 494. 
1855. Ouk-papaa.-VHiitrhan in R. R. Di>e. H6. 33d 
Conjr., 2d .Hojiw., 6. IKVi. UnoMpa.— T«>rry in Rep. 
He<-. War lor 1H69. pt. 1. :{4. Uno Papas.— Ind. Aff. 
I{ep. 1H.V.. 7, 1SS7. Uncpappaa.— KL'Hiie in Stan- 
ford. (OniKiid.. .Ml. l.s.N. Vnkpapa Dakota*.— 
UHydfU, Kihnc^. and Ptillol. Mo.Val., map. 1862. 
Uakpapaa.— WarnMi, Dacota Country, 16, 1KA&. 

Hnnkpatina ( '(•aTni>ers at tJic cikI of thi- 
circle'). One of the two j»iiiiiai_v ilivi- 
sions of the Yanktunai 8iuux, cummunly 
known as Lower Yanktonai, from their 
former ranpe on lower James r. f»f k. 
South T>aknta. Tlu' 1 1 iiiikpatina are 
seeminuly relerred t4) lur Uie lirst time, 
in whole or in i»art, by I.^wi8 and Clark, 
in 1S04. iituh r the natnc Ilonetanarteeii, 
as a division uf the Yankton oi the 2^. 
They were on intimate terms with the 
t'^tpcr Yanktonai, w ho raiii.'e>l ahoiit the 
upjier waterw of tlie James. They are 
now chiefly on Crow Creek res., B. Dak., 
where tliey nniiilKre<l ],009 in 190.'). 
in l.H«)() they were e.stiinate<l at 2, UK). 
Some others appear to be attaoheii to 
Standing Koek airencv, N. I>ak. Their 
handH, as given l>v ,f. <>. I)<)rs<'v (lotli 
Rep. B, A. E., 218, 18;*: . an ; INiu temini 
(Sweat-HpH ), Shnnfrikchcka (Corniiion 
dogs), Takhidiaynta ( Kat-tlic-siTapinirH- 
of-hides), Sanw'ona (8hot-at-sonie-w hite- 
object), lhasha (fied-hps), Itegbu 



( Bnrnt*faoe)t Pteyuteshni (£at-no-baif»- 

lo-eow.s). 

Amkepfttin*a.— Sin»'t. Lcttor'j. 25, Hcn-ta-pak« 
tua. rrcs< t>tt in Sfh<K)l< rui(, Ind. Tritx ii. |6Bt 
note, 1N.VJ. Hen-tee-pah-ten.— Iliid. Ho in debar- 
to —Clark il.HOli inOriK-Jour. Lt witund ( lurk, I, 
I'M. V.nn. Eoncpat«la band.-.<en. Ex. Dac.iH.Sith 
('onK..l>'t '•(.'NO.. 11, 1^5(•. Honepatela Tanctonnaia. — 
H. R. Ex. IXK-. 13<). 31thConK.. l.'-t !*cs.'«..7. 185«. Hoaa- 
ta-par-tcen. - Ix'wi.i' and Clark. IMhcov., SI, 1806. 
Hunk-pate.— Ind. All. Rep., 71, 1858. Huakpatae.— 
Cleveland In Our Church Work, Dec. 4, 1h7.S. 
SoakaatidaB.— 8i-hoolcra(t. Ind. Tribes. I, 248. 
1861. »ij)hMtidanB.— Kiffn.Dak.Qram.andDict.. 
XV1.18M, fcawhtfatia -Biwirn In Ind. All. Rep. 
18SS.n,18». Tawar Tanatiwafi Tnil Off Rrn 
871. 1866. I«w«r TaaalaMMia.>-Itiid., 1871. Ctt. 
1872. lawar Tanktaaal — RoMnaon, letter to Do^ 
.sev.lH79. Lowar Taaktaawaia. - Ind. Aff. Rep., 27, 
la'lH. Uae-pah-ta.— Ind. Aff. Rep. 1887, 281, 188S. 
tJaapatiaa.— Aldemm in Ind. AH. Rep.. 286, Ulti, 
ValMpatiBaa.— Sraet. l>tt«n, 87, note, I84t. 

Hnnkuwanicha ( 'without a mother'). A 
hand of ttn' Ihulr Teton Sioiix. 

Huijku-wamca - Dnrsrv i iiUcr i 'If vclnud i in 15ih 
Rep. H. A. E., IKil. Euaku-wanitca.— Itiid. 

Hannint. .\ CMallam village in >. w. 
Wa-!iinK't«>n wliirh participated in the 
treat V of Point No Point in ISoo. — U. S. 
In.i. "Tivat., 800, IHTH. 

Hanskachantothuha ('legging toliooco 
jxmches'). A band of the llnnk|>apa 
Tetoii .><i< iiix. 

Huijaka-cftijtoiuha — Dor-ev in I'Uh Kep. 11. A. K., 
^.'I, 1HV7. Ha'aka-tca^tojuha.— Ibid. 

Himtiiu|. The pursuit of game may be 
divided into two sets of activities, wnicb 

corret<iH)nd to luihtary .«tratc{;y and tac- 
tion, tlie one including the whole series 
of trails, the Other hunting weapons and 
proeeN«e.><. Be^iniiiiii: with the latter, the 
lollow injjj 9 clantH-.H eudjrace all the hunt- 
ing activities of the American Indians: 

( 1 ) Taking; animaln with the hand 
without the aid of api»amtus. Examples 
of this are picking up marine animalt* on 
tlur Uuirh to eat on the npot, roliliiniij 
birds' iwiitit, and seizing binls uu their 
rooets on dark night.«. Such unskilled 
takini: iievelo|H*il th»« utmost cunninir. 
a^'ility, an<l fftren^th for ourMiing, seiz- 
ing, clind)ing, diving, stealing upon, and 
deceiving, and the same qualities were 
iiH^ful al-'o in the )>ursuit with weapons. 
Thei'liniax of thi.>< first cla.'iH was the<'om- 
munal game drive, in which a whole bond 
or tribe would snrround a herd of animals 
and coax or fon-i> them into a gOfge, a 
corral, or natural cul-de-sac. 

(2) Gathering with devioes. To this 
<')a>s of artivitu'H belong eabstitatcs for 
the lingetii or |.>alms, such as rakes for 
drawing or piling up sea food; a sharp 
stick for gi'tting worm.« by forcing' them 
ont of the groun«l; nets and hcoops for 
taking animals irom the water (see Puth- 
iiiii, X'lx); alsoihills. ivatas, and bohis for 
reaching out an<l grasping. This class 
reached its climax in tne partnership or 
ronnnnnal net, nsed by the Eskimo and 
other tril>es for taknig se-al and also small 
Hsh. 

(3) The employment of apparatus for 
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xtrikin>!, bruising, or breaking lx»ne«, iti- 
c'loding fUniee held in llie liandi^ clubs 
with gri|M, and hard obj«H*t8 at the end 
of a line or hand)*', like a slung niiot. 
The K. Pacific tribeii took jcreat pains 
with their cloKi, carvinfr on tbeni their 
symlxlisiii. 

* (4) 8la»<hint{ or ^tabbing with tnlged 
weapons. The Indians had little to do 

with metals and were given almost nlto- 
gether to the use of stone, boue, reeds, 
and wood fur stabbing uid slashing, 
B^ith ( an.l t:i.niii<1 weR|ions were 

us*i;il, either withouta handle, with agrip, 
or at the end of a shaft Every Kskimo 
liad a (juiver of ilanrer«« for use at close 
quarten;, aud so had the Indian his side 
arms. Edged weapons, however, were 
not so common as the weapons of the 
next class. 

(5) Hunting with pier<nt>g weap<ms, 
the most common of all Indian metho<1s 
of taking animals. The implements in- 
clutle the jKiintc<l f^ti' kor stnnc, the lance, 
the spear, the barpoou, aud the arrow 

v.). Weapons of this clanrweflk held 
in the hand. Imrleil fmm the hntiil. ^Imt 
iroiu a bow or a blowgun, or slung from 
the throwing stielc. Each of the varie- 
ties went through a iiinltitinh' nf ti-aii«fnr- 
mationo, depeudiug ou game, materials 
at hand^ the skill of the maker, etc. 

(6) The use of traps, pits, anti snan*;* 
(aee Dtujm). The Tenaukutchin of 
Alaslca capture deer, moose, and cartboo 
by raeanfiif a V)rush fc-nce. cxtenflcfj many 
miles, in wliieh at iutcrvalj* .**r»ures are 
set; and the same cuhtom was practised 
by many other trilK* in hunting the 
larger game. The Plains triljes and the 
ancient I'ueblos captun*d <leer. antelope, 
knd wolves bv means of pitfalls. 

(7) C^pturiny ^'aiiie hy means of dogs 
or other hunting animals. Indian trilH>s, 
with tew exceptions, had no hunting <logs 
regularly trained t»> pursue j»me, but the 
common «log was very efficient. Fowls 
of the air, marine animals, and especially 
carnivorous animals, such as the coyote, 
by their iii)i.-;<'s aii-I inuvi'iinMit.'- ^ravt i I.c 
cue which aided the cunning and obser- 
vant hunter to identify, locate, and follow 
hifi pime. (See DomeKlimltou. ) 

(8) Hunting b^ means of tire and 
smoke. In America, as throughout the 
world, a«: Footi im n ■ aivii- itit<i |n<-?e.c- 
sion of tire the «on<juest of Itie auinml 
kingdom was practically assured. The 
indianf nned .>^tiM»kc to ilti\<' animals out 
of iiiding. tonhcjj to Ua/.i'-ie the cyt> ol 
deer and to attract fish and birds to' their 
canoes, and firebrands and prairie fires 
for game drives. 

(9) Takmg animals by mean - ot drugs. 
Tlieharkof walnut root «er\e*i t(<a.>^[)liyxi- 
ate tisli in fresb'water pools in tiie iktuth" 



ern states; in other mictions soap root 
and buckeyes were used. 
In connection with hunting processes 

there wcrr a< i »'-s. .ry ai tivities in which 
the Indian had to be vei>»ed. There were 
foods to eat snd foods tahoed, clothing 
and iiiaj-k?» tn wear. ,«helters and hiding 

Ehices to pn>vitle, and not only ujuat the 
unter he familiar with calls, mutations, 
dorovH, ulustles, and tin- like, but ac- 
quaint(-<| with the appropriate huntinu 
songi^. <-<>remoni«8, and fetishes, and with 
forriiiilas for every act in the process, the 
time for tlie chase of the variuUH animals, 
the laws for the division of game, and the 
clan names (*onne< ted with Imtifing. Ue- 
sides, then: w ere num fK'rIessemploymeut*? 
and conveniences associated therewith. 
In order tf» nne the harpoon it was neces- 
sary tu have a canoe; and with every 
meth(Hl of hunting were c<mnectiK| other 
employmentji which taxeil the ingenuity 
of the savage mind. There were also 
certain activiti»*8 wJ>ich were the result of 
huntinjg. Questions presented themselves 
reganlmg transportation, recepta< les, the 
dis^ riniinatioii of useful species, and the 
construction of fences. A slight knowl- 
edge of anatomy was neoennry in order 
to Know where t«> strike and how to cut 
up game. All these gave excellent train- 
ing in perception, skill, and coofierative 

ofirtrt. Hoe Ihiffiilu. pialnnq, F'Unf, Fur 

tratU, Home, etc., and the variou.H 
jects alK)ve referrt'd to. 

Consult Allen, I\c|). on Ala>'ka, 138, 
18K5; Boas, Centrul l'>kijuo, Gtii Hep. B. 
A. K., 1888; ("atlin, N. A. Inds., i-ii,lM4; 
Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., xvii. 
pt. y, IWb; Hoffman, Menomini Indn.. 
I4th liep. B. A. K., 18t)6; Mason, various 
articles m Hep. 8mithson. Inst, and Nat. 
Mus.; Maximilian, Travels, 1849; Mur- 
(IrK'h, Ethnological I^esults of the Point 
Barrow Exped., Oth Rep. B. A. E., 1892; 
Nelson, Eskimo about Bering Strait, 18th 
Reji. B A. E., 1899; Schoolcraft, Indian 
Tribes, i-vi, 1851-57. (o. t. m.) 

Ranflatiii. A division of the Tenan- 

k 1 if r! I ; ! 1 ( i I , Ta i la i in i , , A 1 ; i -ka. 
Hautlitin - DiivvNiti (ufttr Alleli) III Kep. Geol. 
Hurv. Can.. 2U{h. IHS?. BwUfttau-^AltoD, Rep. 
on Ala.ska, 137. IW". 

Hnnxapa. A former (Thumashtn village 
near i^nta iiarbara, Cal. 
Htils*l^«.— Bancraft. Nat. Races, i, 459, 1H74. 
Hunxapa. — Ttiyior tn Tnl. Farnier, Apr. 24. l!H«i3. 

Haoeom. A luruier Costanoau villa^ 
near Santa Cruz mission. Cat.— Taylor m 

Cal. Farmer, Apr. 5, ISfiO 

Hapa. .\n AthapaMun trtl>e tormerly 
occupying the valley r»f Trinity r, Cal., 
from South fork to its juiM'tion with 
the Klamath, including llufia valley. 
They were tirst mentioned by (iibbs m 
1H52; a military )'o<f \va?< established in 
their territory in i6oo and maintained 
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until 1892; and a rt't^ervation 12in.8<)uarc, 
including nearly all Die i I npa habitat, wan 
set apart in Aug., IH64. The iM){Milati<)n 
in 1S88 wan given a.- 650; in 1900, 4W\ 
in 1905, 412. They are at present self- 
gupportiiig, depending i»n agri<-tdture and 
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stm'k raising. When they fin^t came in 
contact with the white.", in 1850, the Ilujwi 
were all under the control of a chu'f 
called Ahrookoos by the Yurok (McKee 
in Sen. Kx. r>«>c. 4, 32d C'nng., t«^)ec. fese., 
1<)1, 185;i), w how authority in said to have 
extende<l to other peoples southwanl 
along Trinity r. The position of chief dc- 
pende<l on thi' posf<e.*<.«ionof wt'alth, which 
usually reniaineil in the family, catis- 
ing the chieftainphii* to descend from 
father to scm. In fejiHts and dances a 
divi.«ion of the liupa into two jwirts is 
manifest, but this divii-iion seems to have 
no validity outxide of religions matters. 
Tin- tribe <K'cupie<l the fi»llowing iK'rma- 
nent villag»'s: ('lieindekhot<linir, Dji.xh- 
tangading, llaslinding. llonsading, Mow- 
ungkut, Kinchuwhikut. Mcdilding. 



Miskut, Takimilding. Tlelding, ToIt«a»- 
ding, and Tsewenalding. Powers (Cont 
N. A. Ethnol., iii, I'.i, 1877) gave Chail- 
kutkaituh, Wisaumanchuh.and Misketoi- 
itok, which liavenot }>Gvn identified with 
any of the foregoing; (.iihlw (MS. on 
Klamath river, B. A. E., 1852), on infor- 
mation furnishe<l hv the Yurok, gave 
Wa ngu I lew u 1 1 e k a u fi , W a u gu 1 1 e w a 1 1 , 
SehachjKJva, and (Schoolcraft, In<l.Tril)es, 
III, 18.53)Tashuanta. Sokeakeit(Sok- 
chit), and Meyemnia. 

The houses of the Hupa were built of 
ceilarslalis net on end, the walls l)eing 4 ft 
high on the sides and rising to more than 
6 It at theendstoacconuntMlate the sloj)e 
of the roof, inclosing a place alx)ut 20 ft 
s<juare, the central part of which wa** ex- 
cavated to form the principal chaml»er, 
which wa** al)Out 12 ft scjuare an<l 5 ft 
<leep. The entrance was a hole 18 or 20 
in. in diameter and alxmt a foot al>ove 
the ground. This was the storehouse' for 
the family goods and the sleeping place 
of the women. The men occupitnl sweat 
lious* at night. The l^upa depende<i 
for food on the deer and elk of the moun- 
tains, the salmon and lamprey of the 
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river, ami the a<t)rns and other vegetal 
foods growing itlentifully about them. 
They are nottnl lor the l>«>autiful twined 
basket.H productnl by the women and 
the tine pifies and implements executed 
by the men. The yew bows they usihI 
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to nmke, only HlK>ut 3 ft lon^, Htrenjrth- 
ened with sinew fastenetl to the bat-k 
with sttirgt^jn ghie, were dOective ttp to 
75 ydH. and could inflict a nerious wound 
at 100 yds. Tbfir arrows, ma<Ie of sy- 
rin^ Hh(X>ti* wound with sinew, into 
which foreshaftsof juneberry wood were 
Inserted, fpmthered with three split hawk 
feathers »n<l iM)int<'«l with nliarp heads 
of obsidiai), tlint, bone, or iron, some- 
times passed entirely through a deer. 
The Imnter, disvrnis»'i1 in the nkin of the 
deer or elk, the odor of his IkhIv removed 
by ablation and smoking with* green fir 
boufrhfs, sitniilate<l so jw^rfectly thf move- 
ments of the animal in order to get w ith- 
io bowshot that a panther mnietimes 
ponnee<l upon his l>aek, !)tit withdrew 
when Uq felt the sharp pins that, for the 
very purpose of wardin^r off «iieh an at- 
tach, were thrust thnui^'h the man's hair 
gathered in a bunch at the hack of the 
nedc. The Ilupa took deer ali<o with 
aottres of a strong rope made from the 
fiber of the iris, or eha.'<e<l them into the 
water with (lo^s and pursued them in 
canoee. Meat waa roasted before the tire 
or on the ooaTs or incased in the stomach 
an<l linried in tlir aslu-s until conketl, or 
wa:^ boiled iu water-tight baskeUi by drop- 
ping in hot stones. Meat and flsn were 
preeerveil hy smoking. Salmon were 
caught in latt ieeti weirs stretched aenjss 
the riyer or in seines or ]>oundnet«, or 
were s|)ear«*<l with barhs tluit deta<"he«l 
but were made fa^t to the {kjU; by lines. 
Ihiedaooms were ground into flour, leach- 
ed in a pit to extract the Utter taste, end 
boiled into a nmsh. 

The men wore onlinarily a breechcloat 
of deerskin or of skints of small animals 
Joined together, and leggings of i»ainteil 
deerskin with the tieam in front hidden 
by A fringe that hung from the top, which 
was tnmed down at the knee. Mocrasins 
of deerskin with soles of elk hide were 
sometimes worn. The dance robes of 
the men were made of two deerskins sewn 
tojrether aions; one side, the necks meet- 
ing over the left tihoulder and the tail» 
nearly touching the ground. Panther 
skins were sometinnw use«l. The Imir 
wastieil into two ciulw.one hangingdown 
on each side of the head, or into one 
whicli luiriL' behind. Bands of det«r- 
skin, s«)metimes ornamented with wood- 
peoken^ creeta, were worn about the hea<l 
in dances, and occasionally fi-athers or 
featheml darts were stui-k in the hair. 
The nose wa^ not pierced, but in tlie ears 
were often worn dentalium shells with 
tassels of woodpeckers' feathers. A quiver 
of hand.«ome skin fille<l with arrows was 
a part of gala drees, and one of plain 
backftkin or a skin poach or sack of net- 
ting wa.s carried a- :i jiucki t for small 
articles. Women wore a skirt of deer- 



skin reachinj; to the knees, with a long, 
thick frinj^e lianging below and a short 
fringe at the waist. When soiled it was 
washed with the soap plant. At tlie 
opening of the skirt in front an apron 
was worn underneath. The skirts worn 
in dances were ornamented with strings 
of shell beads, pieces of abalone shefl, 
and flakes of ol>si<lian fastened to the 
upper and of shells of pine nuts inserted 
at intervals in the lower fringe. The 
apron forc(»mmon wear was made of lon^ 
strands of pine-nut shells and braided 
leaves attached to a belt. The dance 
aprons had stratidsof shells and pendants 
cut from abalone shells. Small dentalium 
and olivella shells, pine>nut shells, and 
small black frnits were strung for neck- 
laces. A rol)e of deerskin or of wildcat fur 
was worn with the hair next to the Inxly 
as a i>rotection against the cild and in 
rainv wejilher with the hair sitl« f)iit. The 
head covering was a cap of tine ba^^ket 
work, which protected the forehead from 
the carrying strap whereby burdens and 
l>abj' baskets were borne. Women, ex- 
cept widows, wore their hair long and 
tied in qnenes that hung down in front 

of the cars, and were ornamented with 
strips of mink skin, sometimes covered 
witn woodpeckers* crests, and shell pen- 
danti4, ana sometimes i)erfume<l with 
stems of yerlia buena. From their ears 
hung pendants of abalone shell attached 
to twine. All adult women were tattof»ed 
witli vertical black marks on the chin 
and sometimes curved marks were added 
at the nirnersof the mouth. 

The imagination of the iiupa ha^i {>eo- 
pled the reruns B., w., s., and above wiUi 
mortals known as Kihunai. The under- 
world is the bIkmIc of the dead. Their 
creator or culture liero, Yimantuwingyai, 
dwells with Kihunai across the ocean t^>- 
ward the n. A salmon feast is held by the 
southern divison in the spring and an 
acorn feast by the northern division in 
the fall. They f< »rmerly celetmtted three 
dances each vear: tli«' spring dance, the 
white-deerskin dance, and the jumping 
dance. They have a large and varied 
folklor«» and many very interesting med- 
icine formulas. See (ioddard, Life and 
Culture of the Hupa,Univ.Oal. Pub., 1908; 
Uut>a Texts, ibid., 1904. (p. e. o.) 
OUVMbihu.— A. L. Kroet>er, inrn, 1903 (Shasta 
aoOM). HSA'kn.— Kroeber. tntn. 1908 (Cblina> 
ilko name). Bono.— <iatacbet io Beacb. Ind. 
MM..4«,18n. Hao-fiiili — Oibtw in Schoolf mft, 
lad. TrilMs. III. m, unT Bi-9ah.-Gibto. MS., 
B. A. B.. IffiO. XivA.— Pnweis In Cent. N. A. 
EthnoL.m.TS, 1*77. H^.— OatHchet in Beach, 
Ind. Mlseel.. 440. 1877. Kifealwvifft.— Kroeber, 
inrn. 1908 (Kamk name). VaUltM.— OlbhR. Ka- 
bllt.««e MS. vorab.. B. A. K., lK«>7(trHns. 'man'). 
KabU-tM.— tlibbN in Scbnok-raft. Iiid.TritK-!!. in. 
iZi. 18.53. KabttUe.— I^thara In !'r.K-. fJiilol. 
8tx>. Lfmd.. VI. H4. 1854 Hatano.— Rav in Am. 
Nat . K«. 1886. Hoh-tin-oali.— AZTH-11. M.S.. B. A. E. 
(iiwii imine). Ham-M-mtaa.— tbi<l. ( Viirok name). 
Tfiai^ IadiMU.->McKee i lS&l) iu S«o. Ex. Doc. 
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f sad Cong., spec, sew., i«i, is,58. Up«B«.— Hazen 
qiiotted by GibU, Nabiltso Ms. voc«b/H. v K 

HwoB (lexically from French hitn\ 
'bristly.' 'hri.^tli'.l,' from hure, 'rough 
hair ' (o£ the head), head of man or bea4»t, 
wild boar's bead; old French, 'nmzzleof 
the wolf, lion,' t to., 'the .s«-alp,' 'a wig'; 
Nonnaa French, Aurt-, 'riuged'; Rou- 
manian, haHe, *rongh earth,' and the 
suffix -on, expressive of depret iation atnl 
employe<l to form nouna referring to per- 
aons). The name Ilnrm, frequently with 
an added epithet, like vitain, ' l)a.«e,' was 
In use in France ^ earl v a.s 1 358 ( La Curne 
deSainte-PttUiye in Diet. Hirt.de rAnden 
Langage Franvoise, 1880 ) a.s a name ex- 
presHive of contumely, conU>mpt, and in- 
Bult, signifying approximately an un- 
kempt person, knave, nifflnn, loi it, wretch. 
The j>eAi«nt*! who rebelled jjftainst the 
uobihty during the captivity of King Joliti 
in England in 1358 were calh^l both 
Hurong and Jaa/uca or Jacques (ntm hom- 
meif, the latter signifying approximately 
' siinjpieton JacltB,' and eo the term 
qwne waa applied to this revolt of the 
(K asaiiU^. But Father I>alement(JeH. Rel. 
for lti39, 51, 18W). in aUempUuK to give 
the origin of the name Huron, says that 
about 40 years previmis to his time, 
i. e., abtmt ItJOO, when thehe people first 
reached the French trading jiosts on the 
8t I>;uvrence, a FrtMicli nddieror wtilor, 
K>eitig Si Hue of these Itariiarians wearing 
their hair cropped and roaehed, gave them 
the name Hurons, their heads sii-L' -fin^r 
tiioae of wild Ijoars. I^lement declares 
that while what he had advanced con- 
cerning the origin of tlio name wa« the 
most authentic, "other>* attribute it to 
some other though similar ongin." But 
it certainly doej* not appear that tin- re- 
tiellious French peaj^ants in liViK, men- 
tioned alxive, werecalie<l Hunms l»ecaOBe 
they had a similar or an identical inanner 
of wearing the hair; for, as han been 
st<atr<l, tl)e name had, long prevloiia to 
the arrival oi the French in America, a 
well-known der«>gatory signification in 
Frflni e S'o it is (juite proltahle that the 
name was applied to tile JudiuiiH in the 
«en»eof *an unkempt person,' 'a bristly 
eav^o,' 'a wret( h or lout,' 'a ruffian.' ' 
A contederation of 4 highly organized 
Iroquoian tribes with several small de- 
en<ient comitM)tiifie«, wliich. wheti firnf 
nown in 1615, occupied a limited terri- 
tory, sometimes called Huronia, around 
L. Simcoeand s. nnd r. of ( leorL'ian bay, 
Ontario. Aecuniiut; to the Jewuit Rela- 
tion lor 1639 the names of these tribes, 
which weie imli iieiident in local affairs 
only, werelhe Aiimnaouantan ( Bear peo- 
ple), the Attigneenongnahac f(".»rd peo- 
ple), the Arendahronon (Rock pe>j,lt ), 
and the Tohontaenrat (Atnhouln'etirnt or 
Tohonta^enrat, White-eared or Deer peo- 
ple). Two of tbt» dependent peoples were 



the Bowl jx'opleand the Atarouchronoa. 
Uter, to escaiHJ destruction bv the !ro- 
(pjois, the Wenrohmnon, :im 'It. M,,iniaii 
tribt\ in 1639,and the Atontrataronnon,an 
Algcmiiuian people, in 1644,8oughtasvlran 
with tfie Huron confederation. Iii the 
Uuruu tongue the commcm and gen- 
eral name of this confe<leratiou of tnbes 
and dependent fKi'ipIf^ wa.-^ IT, , 7-;/ f8en- 
dat), a designation of douiitmi analysis 
and sijpification, the most obvious mean- 
ing being 'the islanders' or Mwelle on 
a i)enin8ula.' Acconling to a definite tra- 
dition recorded in the Jesuit lielation for 
Hm, the era of the formation of this con- 
federation was at that period comjtara- 
tively recent, at least in so far as the dale 
of member»bip of the last two tribes men- 
tioned therein is concerned. According 
to fhf same Miithority the Rock people 
were adoptetl about 50 years an<l the 
Deer |>eoplo about SO years (traditional 
tiiin^ I revious T 1 thus carrying 

ljuck tu aiiout 16U() till *!ateof the immi- 
gration of the Rock iH 1 N intothei7ttiwn 
country. The fli>t two orincipal tnU-s 
in 16.39, r^rding themselyes aa the orig- 
inal inhabitants of the land, claimed that 
they knew with certainty tlie duelling 
places and village sifrs of'their ancestors 
in the country for^^ i riud exceediofr 200 
years. Havintr retvived and adopted the 
other two into their country and state, 
thev were the more important. Oflicially 
and in their councils they addresi^ed 
each other by the formal political terms 
'brother' and 'sister'; thev were also 
the more populous, having lncor]>orated 
many persons, families, clans, and i>eo- 
ph's, who, ])res<>rving the name and mem- 
ory of their own founders, lived among 
the tribes which adopte<l them as small 
dependent cotnmunities, maintaining the 
general nameand having the communitv 
of certain local righU", and enjovetl the 
powerful protection and shared 'with it 
the community oi certain other rights, 
interests, and obligations of the g>eat 
Wendat commonwealth. 

The provenien(>e and the course of mi- 
gration of the Rock and Deer tril>e8 to 
the Huron country appear to furnish a 
reason for the prevalent but erroneous 
belief that all the Jrr>quoian tribes came 
into this continent from the valley of the 
lower St Lawrence. There is presump- 
tive evidence that the Rock and the Deer 
tribe? caine into Huronia from the middle 
and upper St Lawrence valley, aud they 
appear to have been expelled therefrom 
by the Iroqiintc. hence the expulsion of 
the R«x-k and the Deer people from lower 
St Lawrt^nce \allev has been mistakm 
for the migration <d the entire etoek from 
that region. 

In his voyages to theSt Lawrence in 
15d4-43, Jacques Owtler found on the 
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pri ^i«'nt «it»*«of QuelH-oanti Montreal. aii«l 
along both iMtoka oi th'm riv^r above Ihe 
Sai^ienay on the n. aiw) above Qt»p(i 

IM'iiingula on the h. bank inV^r^ ^i^'akin^' 
roquoiao touguea, for iUvic were at 
leftst two dialects, a bet well mtablished 
hy tJie vocabularies which rarti* r re- 
corded. Lexical comparison withkuuwn 
Iroquoian dialects iiidicatefi that thoee 
si^»ken on tho St I^wrenrt* nt that t-arh- 
dale wt ie Huron or Wemlat. Ciirtiti 
further leame<l that these 8t Lawrence 
trihen wpn? in lierce combat n irh ^HXipleH 
dwelling i^outhward froni tlicm, and his 
hosts comnlainetl bitterly of the cruel at> 
tacks niaae on them by their Ruithern 
foes, whom they called Toudamuui ( I ru- 
damann or Tnidamani) and Agouionda 
{Oiikhiio''UfuV i» an Onondaga forat)i the 
latter siKnifying 'those who attack ns.' 
Although he may have recorde<l flu- na- 
tive names m nearly phonetically as be 
was able, yet the former is not a dirtant 
approath fo the wt'll-known Tsitrinoii- 
towanen of tho early French writers, a 
name which Champlain printed f^mton- 
/'-(/ ■ i (proliably written f'li >n(»n- 
touarufion), the name ot the Seneca, 
which was sometimed extended to in- 
rlndt' fhi' ( vtiL';', -AV'] nnontliipa as a geo- 

Sraphii^l group. Lt'Srarlmt. falling to 
mi in Cana<la in his time the tongues 
recor<le<l byCarti«'r, coiu luded that "the 
change of language in Canada" was due 
"to a destruction of people," and in HiO.i 
he declared (Nova Francia, 170, H509): 
"For »t is ««»me 8 years since the Iro- 
quois did asM'tnble theiDselwBS to the 
ninnU'r r»f s.iMK) men, and di8(;omfited 
all their eiietuies, whom they surnrised 
in their enclosures;" and (p. 290) "by 
such surprises the Iroquois, being in 
number K.fMK) men, have heretofore ex- 
terminat«'<l ttx- Algoume<pnns, them of 
Hocbelafia, and others bordering opoo 
the great river/' 8o It is probable that 
the southern foes of the trilxH atmii: 
the St Lawrence in Cartier's time were 
the Iroquois tribea anterior to the for- 
mation of their liisti irical leayrue, for hf 
waaalso informed that thew Agouionda 
"doe contimiallv warre one against an- 
other" — a ((iiirfiti' It) of affair^ wliich 
c«»so<l with tlif formation «»f the UuKUe. 
Hetwceri the time of the last voyage of 
Cartier to tlie St I^iwrence, in 154.'], and 
the arrival of Champlain on this river in 
1603, nothing definite is known of these 
tril>es and their w ar>i, Chaniphiin found 
the dwelling place*" of the triU.-^ dii^cov- 
ered by Gartier on the 8t Lawrence de- 
serted and the reirion traversed only 
rarely bv war parties from extralimital 
Algonquian tribes which dwelt on the 
borders of the former territory of the ex- 
pelled Iroquoian tribes. Against the 
•foresaid Iroquoka tribes the Iroquois 



Were still waging relentless warfare, 
which ijliamplain learned in 1622 '.lau 
then lasted more than 50 years. 

Such was tho origin of the coiiftHlera- 
tiou of trif»es strictly calletl Hurons by 
the French and Wendat(flendat)in their 
own tongue. But the iiainc Hurnn^ was 
apulied in a general way ti» the Tiotion- 
tati, or Tol»ac«o triU-. imder the form 
'• Huron "III Pt'tmi." and also, n!tlioii>:h 
rarely, to the .\ttiwen<iaronk in tlie form 
"Huron de la Nation Neotrew" m er 
the destru< tion of the Huron or Wendat 
confederation ajid the more or less 
thorough dispersal of the several tribes 
(•nm|H)sing it, the people who, as political 
units, were originally calhtl Huron and 
Wendat, ivase*! toexist. Tlit-Tionontati, 
or Tobacco tribe, with the few Huron 
fugitives', receiveti the name *' Huron dii 
Petun" from the French, but they be- 
came known to the Knglish as Webdati 
corrupted to Yendat, Guyandotte, and 
finally to Wyandot. Tlie .Jesuit Kelatiou 
for 1667 savs: "The Tionnontatehen»n- 
nons of to-day are the same people who 
heretofore were calle«l the finrons de la 
nation du p^tun." These were t|ie so- 
called Tobacco nation, and not the Wen- 
dat tri'ie- of the Hufoti confederation. 
So the nntne Huron \va>' etn ployed only 
after these I jiiin-utian tnU's l)ecame setr 
lle-l in the region around L. Simcoe and 
(ieorgian itay. Champlain and his 
French contemporaries, after l)ecominK 
acquainted with the Inninois tribes of 
New York, called tlie Miirona boit* 
Iroquois, 'the goo<i JroijiioiB,* to dis- 
tinguish them from the hostile Irociuois 
trit)e8. The Algonquian allies of the 
French ca I le<l the Hurons and the Iro- 

2uoi8 tribes Nadotvfl; 'adders,' and irf- 
hoicek, • real serpent.-.' hence, 'bitlerene- 
mies.' The singular If-kniri, with the 
French sutfix -out, has become the fa- 
miliar " Iroquois." Tlie term Nadmre in 
various forms (e. g., Nottaway) was ap- 
plied by the Algonquian trib^ generally 
to all alien and hostile peoples. Obam- 
plain also called the Hurons Or// 
and thariotnujiSf from the names oi 
prominent chiefs. The Delawares called 
them Taluinatan, while the peoples of the 
"Neutral Nation" and of the Huron 
tribes applied to each other the term 
AUiiveminnmk, literally, 'their sjK'e<'h is 
awry,' butfreely, 'they are stammerers,' 
referring facetiously to the dialectic dif- 
ference between the tongues of the two 
peoples. 

In 1615 Champlain found all the tribes 
which he later called Hurons, with the 
exceptir)n of the Wenrohronon and the 
Atontratanmon, dwelling in Huronia 
and waging war against the Iroquois 
tribes in New York. When Oartier ex- 
plored the St Lawrence valley, in 1684'43r 
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Iroquoian tribes occupied the n. l>ank of 
the river indefinitely northward and 
from Saguenay r. eA«*tward to Georgian 
bay, with oointnittvealien banda (despite 
the Babaequent but doubtful ciaiin of the 
Onontchataroiinn to a former possn'^iHion 
oi the ulmd of Montreal), and also the 
a. watershed from the Bay of Gasp6 w. to 
the contiguous territory of tin' Iroquois 
oonfederatioa on the line of the e. water- 
shed of L. Champlain. 

Tlu* kntnr n iiamos of t nvna of these 
J^urenliau Iroquoiw are Amste, Hagon- 
chenda, Hochelaga, llochclay, Satadin, 
Stadat'ona, Starnatan, Tailla, Ti-guenon- 
dahi, and Tutuoaguy. But Cartier, in 
speaking of the people of HochelagH, 
remarks: "Notwithstanding, the said 
Canadians are subject to them with eight 
or nine other peoples who are on the said 
river." All these towns ami vil!apre«« 
were abandone<l previous to the arrival 
of Chauiplain on tne St Lawrence in 1603. 
Of the towns of the Hurons, Si^card says: 
"There are about 20 or 25 towns and 
villa^'ea. of which foim' are not at all 
shut, nor closed fpalisadedj, and others 
are fortified with lonf pivces of timber in 
triple ranks. ititerla» ecf one with another 
to the height of a loogpike £16 ft], and 
reenforcedofi theinsiile with broad, coarse 
strips of bark. S(»rPft in litight; Wlo^v 
there are lai;ge treess, wiiii their branches 
lop(M'd off, laid lengthwise on very short 
trunks f ♦r- (>~, f )rke<l at one end, to 
keep till-Ill iii jilace; then above these 
stakes and bulwarks there are galleries or 
platform^, lalled oml'iifia ('box ' ), which 
are fnrnishftl with stones to be hurled 
a|[ain!^t an enemy in time of war, and 
with water t«» extin<.M!i-h any fuv uhich 
might Ih' kiniiled ajiaiii.-t iiu-ia. IVrsons 
ascend to these by means of ladders (piite 
poorly nmdf and dithcult, which are 
madi' of long j'icces of timber wrought by 
many hatchet strokes to hold the foot 
firm in ascending. ' ' Chainjpiain says that 
these paliradee were 35 ft in height. In 
acconl with the latter autlinritv. Sa;;anl 
says that these towns were in a meusuFe 
permanent, and were remo%'ed to new 
fiitcs oiily when thoy liocainr too distant 
from fut l and when their fields, for lack 
of manuring, became worn out, which 
occnrr»'<l ovrry 10, '20, ;!(», or 40 years, 
uoru ur Jess, according lo the situation of 
the country, the richness of the soil, and 
the tlistancf of the forest, in tlu' mi(Ml»' 
ot whii li they always built their towns 
and villages. Champlain says the llu- 
ronf planted large ouantities of several 
kinds of corn, wnich urew finely, 
squashes, tobacco, many varieties of 
beans, and sunflowers, and that front the 
seeds of the last they e.xtracltil an oil 
with which they anointeil their heads 
and employed for vaiioua other purposes. 



The ffovemment of these tribes was 
vested by law in a definite numlier of 
executive officers, tailed "chiefs" (q. v.) 
in English, who were chosen by the sof- 
frage of the child-bearini^ women and 
organi/^ed by law or eoiincil decree into 
councils for legislative and judicial pur- 
po«es. There were five units In the 
social and jtolitical organization of these 
tribes, namely, the family, clan, phratrv, 
tribe, and confederation, which sevemliy 
expressc'l their will through codnril- 
ortlinate with their Ptneral juri&iijctious 
and which niadt> ne( esHary various grsdes 
of i liieft< in civil affairs. In these com- 
munilies the civil affairs of government 
were entirely differentiated from the 
nnlitary, the former l>eing exercised by 
civil officers, the latter by military otli- 
ceis. It sometimes happened that the 
same person perfomiea the one or tlie 
other kind of function, but to do so he 
must temporarily resign his civil au- 
thority should it\>e incumbent on him to 
engage in military affairs, and when this 
emergency was past he ^' < uld remmo his 
civil function or authority. 

In almost every fsmily one or mote 
chief.Hliij) tltlet*. known by particular 
names, were hereditary, and there might 
even he two or three different grades of 
( 1 i< I- Therein. Rut the candidate f^r the 
incuuiltency of any one of these dignities 
was chosen only by the saffr^ee of the 
mothers amojipr the women of bis family. 
The selection of the candidate thus maae 
was then submitted for c^onfirmation to 
the clan council, then to the tribal coun- 
cil, and lastly to the great federal council 
comi>o.se<l oi 'tht> accredited delefoUes from 
the various allied tribes. 

The tri I )es composing the Hurons rec- 
ognized and enforce<l, among others, the 
rights of ownership and inheritance of 
property and dignities, of lil)erty and se- 
curity of person, in names, of marriage, 
in pereonal adornment, of hunting and 
fishing in specified territory, of prece- 
dent in niif^ration un l encampment and 
in the council room, and ruzbts of religion 
and of the blood leod. They regarded 
theft, adultery, maiming, Borcery with 
evil iutent, treason, and the murder of a 
kinsman or a Mvtribennan as crimes 

wliich < on.«ifjted solely in the violntii n of 
the riglilH <it a kinsman bv biooti or 
adoption, for the alien haa no rights 
wlii }i linlian justice and equity recog- 
nizei i , u I d i >« by treaty or solemn wmpact 
if an as-a.>«inati<Hi were committed or 
a soleniidv sworn p<>acp with another 
people violated by the caprice of an in- 
dividual, it was not the rule to punish 
directly the guilty person, for this would 
have been to assume over him a juris- 
diction which no one would think of 
claiming; on the contrary, preseats de- 
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«ij?ne<l to " t ovor tln' death " or to restore 
peace were offered to the a^^^rieved party 
by l^e offender mnd his kindred. The 
|.»n at. '-t piininhnnuit that could be tti 
flicteil Oil a )ruiltv peraon by his kindred 
was to refuse to defend him, thus placing 
him niitsidf the rij^htn of tlie MofKi fttud 
and aliuwin); thu^ wliuin he iiad offend- 
ed the liberty to take vengeance on him, 
but at their own risk and perih 

The religion of thet^c tribes consisted in 
the worf«hip of all material objects, the 
elements and bodieeof nature, and many 
crcaturi>6 of a teeming fancy, which in 
their view directly or remotely affected 
or controlled their well-lx»insr. These 
objects of their faith and wurship were 
re}2arde<l as man-beings or anthropic per- 
sons {lossesaedof life, volition, anaorenda 
(q. V.) or magic power of different kind 
and <lei;reeptH'uliar to each. In this reli- 
^on ethics or morals as such reoeived 
only a seeondary, if any, coniddemtion. 

The statilfi and ititerrelatiotiH of the |>er- 
aoua of their paatheou one to another 
were fixed and f^vemed bv mlee and 

I ii-t Til- ;iKsUMied to RUnihir to those 
of thenuitial and the )K)litical organization 
of the people, and so there was, therefore, 
at least among t!u> princiital gixl^, a kin- 
ship system patterned after that of the 
people themselvee. They ex pressed their 
public r^•li^rion^' uor«!iip in f>h\horate cere- 
monies performed ar staled annual fesU- 
Yals, lafltinx frotn a day to fifteen days, 
and governc<l by the rh.mge of seasons. 
Besides the stated ^t lien rigs there were 
numy minor meetings, in al! of which 
there were dancing and thanksgiving for 
the blessings of life. Thev believed in a 
life hereafter, which was ^mt a reflex of 
the present life, but their ideas regarding 
it were not very definite. The bo<lie8 of 
the dead wen* \vrHT)|H' I in furs, neatly 
covered with flexible bark, and then 
placed on « platform resiUnfr on four pil- 

Wrs, which wnf then entirely ef)\ered 

with hark; or the body, after being pre- 
pared for bnrial, was phieed in a grave 

and over it were lai<i small piet es of tim- 
ber, covered with strong pieces of bark 
and then with earth. Over the irrave a 
cabin wa>< tifually enacted At the j^n^it 
feast of the deaci, whicli occurred at in- 
tervals of 8 or 10 years, the IxKlie^ of 
th(>-c who had diet! in the interim, from 
ail the villaii^ jKirticipating in the fea^t, 
were brought together and burie<i in a 
common grave with elaborate and solemn 
public ceremonies. 

In 1615, when the Hurons were first 
visited by the French under Champluin, 
he estimated frrtm the statements of the 
Indians themselves that they numt>ered 
^,000, distributed in 18 towns and vil- 
lages, of which 8 were palisaded; hut in 
a BDlweqQent edition of bis work Cham- 



t>lain reduces this et<ti mate t<>20,00(). A 
ittle later Sagard estimatetl their pop- 
niation at 80,000, while Brebeuf gave 
their nunil>er at^ 35, (XX). Rut those fig- 
ures are evidently only guesses aild per- 
ha|)s much above rather than below the 
actual population, which, in 1648, was 
probabty not far from 20,tH)<). 

When the French established trading 
po t-^ ftn tfieSt Lawn»n(i'at Three Rivers 
aiid elsewliere, the Huronnand ueighbor- 
ini^ tribes made annual trips down Ottawa 
r. or down the Trent to these pr>«ts for 
the purpose ot trading both with the 
Koropeans and with the Hontagnals of 
the lower St I^wrence who came up to 
meet them. The chief place of trade at 
this time \va«, according to Sagard (His- 
toire, I, 170, 1S66), in the harbor of Cai)e 
Victory, in L. St Peter of St Lawrence r., 
alK>ut5() miles below Montreal, justalKjve 
the outlet of the hike* where, on Sagard's 
arrival, ther? were "already lo<lged a 
^reat nundH i - f iges of various na- 
tions for the trade of beavers with the 
French. The Indians who were not seo- 
tarians in religion invited the mission- 
aries into their country, in 1615 the 
Ri'-collect fathers accepted tlie invitation, 
and Father Le Caron s[)ont the year KU.') 
16 in Uuronia, and was again theru in 
1623-24. Father Poulain was among the 
Hurons in 1622. Father \ icl from lfi2:i 
to 1625, and Father De ia lio* tie ]>ailliou 
in 1626-28. The labors of the .Ie.-*uit8 
bf^an with the advent of Father Uiebt uf 
in llunmia in 162H, hut their minions 
en^ led in WSO With the destruction of the 
Huron commonwealth by the Iroquois. 
In all, 4 lW'«-ollect and 25 Jesuit fathers 
had lalx>red in the Huron mir<>ion during 
its existence, which at its prime was the 
most important in the French domtnioiM 
in North America. As the firwt hi.storian 
of the mission, Fr. Sagard, though not a 
priest, deserves honomble mention. 

From the Jestn't llelation for 1640 it is 
learned that the Hurons had bad cruel 
wars with the Tionontati, bnt that at the 
d iti ^^dven they had rcr i ritl\ made |»eace, 
renewed their former friendship, and en- 
tered into an alliance against their com* 
mon cTii iTiies. Sagard is atithority for 
the statement that the Hurons were in 
the habit of sending large war iwrties to 
ravajre the cotuitry of the Iroquois. The 
w t il known hoiitihty and intermittent 
warfare l)etween thiB IrcxjUois and the 
Huron tribes date from ]>rem-toric times, 
so that tlie inva."iiuii and de^t^uclion of 
the Huron country and confederation in 
1648-50 by the Iroquois were not a sud- 
den, nnprovf)ked attack, but the final 
blow in a .struggle whicli wa?^ already in 
prepress when the French under Cartier 
m 1535 first exploretl the St Lawrence. 
The aoquirement of fireanna by the Iro- 
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quoM frutu the Dutch wati an iiuportuul 
fju lor in their gnbeequent 8uei'ej«:«. By 
1«43 they hatl obtaine<l alxxit 400 gunf«, 
while, on tlie otlier hand, as late as tiie 
final invasion of their country the Uurons 
had but very few guns, a lack, that was 
the direct caum of thefr feeble reeietance 
aii'l till- final «on<nit\-^t h\ the Irorjuois 
confederation ot tiaU ol the country k. of 
the Mimitwippi and k. of the Ohio. In 
July. 1048, having' {>t'rft < tod their |>Ian^ 
for the tiual struggle for Huprenmcy with 
the HuroDB, the miqtioie Ix'san open hos- 
tility by sacking two or tline fmntit r 
towh^and Teanau^taya^ (St Jom;ph ), tiio 
major portion of the invadinfr warriors 
wintcrintx in the Iliinrn (*(iniifry unknown 
to the iluronH; and in March, 1(^9, ihetie 
Iroquois warriori destroy e<l Taenhaten- 
taron (St Ignact-i and St I^inin. and cnr- 
rie<l into captivity laindr(><ls of Uurixii*. 
These disasters completely demoralized 
and disorpini/ed the Huron tril>es, for 
the jrreater portion of their pet)ple were 
killed or led into captivity anion); the 
several Inxfuoian tnbes, or perished 
from hnn«;t rand exposure in their pre- 
cipitati' liiffht in all flirections, while of 
the remainder some esi'aped to the Neu- 
tral Nation, or '^Htironi; de la Nation 

Nt'iitre," sonii' to the Tobacco or Tionon- 
tati tribe, some to the Erie, aiid others 
to the French settlements near Quebec 
on the inland of Orleans. The Tohonta- 
enrat, forming the i>opulous town of 
Scanonaenrat, and a portion of the Aren- 
dahronon of the town of St Joan-Kap- 
tiate surrendered to the Seneca ami were 
adopted by them with the privilege of 
occnpytnira village by themwlve*', which 
was name<l (ian<lougarae (St Michel). 
As soon as the Iroquois leanu>d of the 
Huron t-olony on Orleans id,, they at 
on(^e sought to |>ersuade tlx'se Uurons to 
migrate U> their ct>untry. Of these the 
Bear people, together with the Bowl 
band and the Km-k people, having in an 
evil day promised to remove thither, 
were finally, in l(i56, rom|>elled to choose 
between figliting and migrating to the 
lro<]nois countr\ . They chose the latter 
course, the Bear peoj>le going to the Mo- 
hawk and the Rock people to the Onon- 
daira. The Cord people alone had the 
courage to remain with the French. 
The adopted inhabitants of the new 

town of St Miclp l ' • l:ui(!ont;arac i were 
mo>*tly Christian llurouHwiiu pn-served 
their faith under advern.' contlitions, as 
did a large nnmhcrof other Huron cap- 
tives who were a^lopted into other Iro- 
quois tribes. In ]»>.53 Father 1a' Moine 
foiHul innro tlian I ,()00 Christian Hnrons 
among the Onondaga. The numlter of 
n urons then amoog the Mohawk, Oneida, 
and Cavnjra if not kn»>wn. 
Among ibe most unfortunate of the 



Huron fugitives were those who sought 
asylum among the Erie, where their pres* 
ence excited the it^lousy an<l (lerhapsthe 
fejirof their neighliors, the Iroquois, with 
whom the Erie did not fraternize. It is 
also claimed that the Huron fugitives 
strove to foment war between their pro- 
tc< tors and tin* Inxjuoig, with the result 
that notwithstanding tlie reputed 4,000 
warriors of the Erie and their skill in the 
use of tin 1 w and arrow ( ikm mitting 
them dextruusly to shoot 8 cjr 9 arrows 
while the enemy could fire an arquebot) 
but once), the l>i»* and the unfortunate 
Huron fugitives were entirely defeate<l in 
1653-5(iand dispened or carried away inU* 
captivity. But most {>athetic and cnu-1 
was the fate of tho»»e unfortunate Ilnmu.* 
who, tru.<ting in the long-standing neu- 
trality of the Nentral Nation which the 
Iruuuois had nottheretolore violated, fled 
to that tribe, only to be held, with the 
other ]>ortion t#f the Huron ^_>eople still 
reniaininu' in their country, into harsh 
captivity .les. Rel. I<>59-fiO). 

A pomon of the defeated Uurons es- 
caped to the Tionontati or "Huron du 
P6tun," then dwelling' directly westward 
from them. But iu 1049, when the Iro> 
quois had sacked one of the Tionofitsti 
puli-a Ii d towns, the n'niainder i»f the 
tribe, iu company with tiie refugee Hu- 
rons, sought an asylum on the mand of 
St Joseph, the present Charity or Chris- 
tian ill., in Georgian Imy. It is this group 
of refugees who became the Wyandots 
•>f later history. Finding' that thi- re 
di<l not secure them from the inxinoisj, 
the nuijority tied to Mi( hiiimakinac, 
Mich., near which place they fonn<l fer- 
tile lands, g(KMl hunting, and abundant 
tishinK But even hen? the Iroquois 
woiilil not ])ermit theni to rest, <o ihcy 
retreated larlher westward to Manitouhn 
id., i-alleil F.kaentoton by the Hurons. 
Theni*e they were «lriven to He Huronne 
(Potawatomi id., I>e<»use formerly occu- 
|)ied by that trilje), at the entrance to 
Ureen bay, Wis., where the Ottawa and 
their allies from Saginaw hav and Thun- 
der has. Manifoulin, and Slichilimaki- 
nac, sought shelter with them. From 
this point the fufHtive Hurons, with some 
of tlu- rutawa and their allie,-^, moved 
farther westward 7 or H k>agues to the 
Potawatomi, while most of the Ottawa 
went into wliat ir^ nou \Vi>i<-onsin and 
N. w . Michigan among the Winnebago and 
the Menominee. Here, in 1667, in the 
!*fitawatomi rnnntry. the Hnrnn^i, ntnn- 
Iw rin^i a'Hjut -'Mi persons, erectt'd a stout 
palisade. The Potawatomi receive*! the 
fugitivei* the nior<> readily since tfn v 
theniselves spoke a lunguaije ct»gnaie 
with that of the Ottawa ana alsrj were 
animated by a latter hatred of the Iro- 
quois who had in former limes* driveu 
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them from their native i-ountrj-, the n. 
peninsula of Michigan. This tiret flight 
of the I*otawatonu niimt have taken place 
anterior to the vinit by Nieollet in 1634. 

Having murdered a party of Iroqaois 
eoonti* throtigh a plot devified by their 
k:\\\k'\ Anahi»taha, ami feariii^r the vcii- 
geauce of the Iroquois, th« HuroiiH re- 
mained here only a few immths longer. 
Some inikrratetl to tlioir < ompatrioti^ on 
Orleautf id., near Queliei:, and the otheni, 
in 1659-60, fled farther w. to the Illtnois 
country, oti the MisHisBippi, whrro they 
werewtll rtH;ti\ «d. Anahotaha was killed 
illl6S0 ilia ti^'htat the Ixmg 8tudt of Otta> 
wa r., above Montreal, in which a |iartv 
of 17 French militia under Sieur Dolani, 
6A|gonkin under Mitanu>g, and 40 Huron 
warriore under Anahotaha ( the last l)eing 
the flower o£ the Huron colony then re- 
maining on Orleann id.) Men' .wurruiijul»<l 
by 700 Iroquois and all kilU-d with the 
exception of 5 Frenchmen and \ 11 urons, 
who were c^ptun*d. It was not long 1h*- 
fore the H urons found new enenues iu 
the Illinois country. The 8ioux brooked 
no rivals, much li-** mnldle*«ome, weak 
neiKhbors; and aa the Hurona numbered 
fewer than 500, whose native spirit and 
energy had lieen shaken Vt\ tin ir i.iany 
misfortuneti, they could not maintain 
their pomtion afftunet theee new foes, and 
th«-n'f( in- itti lrew to the source of Hkick 
r., VV'iK, w here they were fouml in ItKRh 
At last they di>ciileil to join the Ottawa, 
their com|janion8 in tlicir first rctnovals, 
who were then settletl at Chc^juamigon 
iiay, on the h. shore of L. 8u|)erior, and 
cho«o a site opposite the Ottawa village. 
In lOtiO Fatner Allouez, the founder 
of the princit>al westi-m missions, met 
theui here ann t stal»lislu'«l the miK*inn of 
La Pointe du Saint Ksprit between the 
Huron and the Ottawa villages. He la> 
lx>re<l among them 3 years, but his suc- 
<'ess was n<>t marked, for tliese Tionon- 
tati Hurons, never fully «'onverte<l, had 
relapsed into paganisni. Tiie Ottawa 
and the Hurons fraternised the more 
readily here since the two people?" dwelt 
in coittiffuous areas ». of Georgian bo^ 
before the InKjuois invasion In 164^ 
49. Father Maniuette su('r»/ede<l Father 
Allouez in lOU^and founded the missions 
of the Aanit Sfce Marie and 8t Fhin^ia- 
Xa\ ierdc I 1 f';'.-(Ml(^s I'nnnts. The Sioux, 
however, niught every |M»sHible pretext 
to assiul the settlenients of the tlurons 
and the Ottawa, and tlu ir iinnilx is and 
known cruelty ca^^'ed them tu I jo 
ieare<I that the latter tribes during Mar- 
quette'H n'^gime withdrew to the French 
settlements, since the treaty of peace be- 
tween the French and the Irotpiois in 
1666 had delivered them frorii their chief 
enemi(^. The Ottaw a, however, rt?turne<l 
to Manitonlin id., whete the misrioii of 



St Simon was founded, while the Hurons, 
who had not forgotten the advantageous 
situation which Michilimakinac hati pre- 
viously affonled them, removtKl about 
1670 to a point opposite the island, where 
they hnilt a palisaded vill^ and where 

Manniett** »-stal>lishe<l the mission of St 
Ignace. Later, some of the Hurons here 
settled nioved to 8andne1cy, Ohio, others 
to Detroit, and stil! < ttii r- ? i Saiulwirh, 
Ontario. The last probably btH:ame w hat 
was latterly known as the Andeidon band 
of Wyandots, but v, lii -Ji is now etitirely 
iiissi|>aUnl, with the jx)wi;ible exception of 
a very few i>ersons. 

In 1745 a consideralile i»arty of Hurons 
under the leatienihio ot tlie war chief 
Orontony, or Nicholas, reiiiove*! from 
Detri»it r. to tlie marsh lands of San- 
dusky Ijay. ()runl^»ny was a wily sav- 
iH,'e whose enmity was greatly to be 
feare<l, and he commanded men who 
forme<l an alert, unscrupulous, and pow- 
erful IxKly. The French having provoke<l 
the bitter hatre<l tA Nicholas, which was 
fomented bv Knglish agents, he consf)ired 
to destrov the French, not only at Detroit 
but at tlie upper posts, audi by Aug., 
1747, the ''Iroqnois of the West," the 
Hurons, Ottawa, .\hnaki. I'otaw at<>mi, 
"Ouabash," Sauteurs, Miasisauga, Foxes, 
Sioux, 8ank, "%rastaa," Loupe, Bhaw- 
not*. and ^liaini, indeed all the tribes of 
the middle W., with the exception of 
those of the lilinois country, had entered 
into the ccn^i intcy; but through tlie 
treachery of a Hnma woman the plot was 
reveal(Hl to a Jesuit priest, w hocommuni- 
cate«l the infonnation to LunKueuil, the 
French commandant al Detroit, w ho in 
turn notified all the other French poets, 
and although a desnlforv warfare oroke 
out, rei?alting iu a number of murders, 
then- was no <'oncerte<l action. ^)ron- 
tonv, finding that he had been rleserted 
by his allies, and seeing the activity an(i 
(lett rmiuhtion of the Freneh not to suffer 
Knglish encroachments ou what thev 
called French territorv, finally, in Apr.', 
174S, destroye<l his villages antl patisa<ie 
at Sandusky, and removed, witit 119 war- 
riors and tlieir families, to White r., Ind. 
Not loiit; after lie withdrew to the Illi- 
nois country on Ohio r., near the Indiana 
line, where ne died in the aatnmn of 1748^ 
The inllexihle and determines! condnrt of 
Lftneneiiil toward mt»itof the conspiring 
t ri I >es I >rought the coaHtton to an end by 
May. 1748. 

After this trouble the Hurons s<*<mi to 
have returned to Detroit antl Sandusky, 
wh' Tf »iiev l>ecariie known as Wyandots 
and gradually uctjuin d a purantount in- 
fluence in the Ohio valley an<l the lake 
region. They laid claim to the greater 

Cof Ohi<j; and the settlement of the 
imee and Delawame within that area 
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was with tlu'ir ron«pnt; they exercised 
the right to light the coun<'il fire at all 
intertribal eouiu-ils, an<l although few in 
nurul)er they joine<l all the Indian inove- 
mentH in the Ohio valley and the lake 
region and Bupported the British against 
the Amt^riduis. Aiter the peace ol 1815 
a \9T^ tract in Ohio and Michiitan was 
ruiifiniu'd to them, hut tht'V f-old a large 
part of it in 1819, under treaty provimuus, 
repemng a «nia!1 portion near Upper 
San(it]sky, Ohio, and a flnialler area on 
liuron r., near iietroit, until 1842| when 
ttieee tracts also were told and the tribe 
reniovetl t<^ Wyandotte cn., Kans. By 
the terms of the tn aty of li-^M they were 
declared to be ( iti/x'iiH, hut by the treaty 
of IS'"" t!ieir trihal organixation was re- 
stored and they wero placed on a Hmall 
tract, Btill occupied by them, in the x. 
corner of Oklahoma. 

That portion of the iiurons who with- 
drew in 1660 and later to the French 
oolong, were accompanied by their niis- 
flionariefl. The mistnon of La Conception, 
whit h wa8 founded by them, allhtingh 
often changed in name and situation, baa 
survived to the present time. The Ho- 
r<in!^ who wii)t«'rod in Qin r iu lisin iic] 
not return to their ctmntry afu^r learning 
of its desolation by the Iro(|uois, hut 
were placed on land hclonging to the 
Jesuits at Beauport, and when the Hu- 
ron fogitives came down toQnel>e<- tofi^^'k 

«roteclion, the others foIlowe<i these in 
lay, Itidl, to Orleans id., Kjlthng on 
the lands of Madanioinelle de Grand 
Maipon that ha<l ht-en hoiight for them. 
Here a mission house wuh erected near 
their 8tockade<l bark lodges. In 1654 
they numl)ere<l between 500 and 600 per- 
sons. But again the Iroquois followed 
theni, s4-cking through every Ujisrepre- 
sentatiou to draw the Hurons into tneir 
own country to talte the place of those 
who lia<l fall' 11 lit their various wars. By 
this means a large number of the Hurons. 
rrannants of the Bear, Rock, and Bowl 
tribes, w«'re jK'r>^naded in IfJ.'iti to miprate 
to the Iroquois country, a movement that 
met with such success that the Iroquois 
even ventiiml to sliow ThorTitselves under 
the guns oi (>2uel>cc. in the same year 
they mortally wounde<l Father Oarreau, 
near Montreal, and captured and put to 
death 71 Hurons on Orleans id. The^-e 
misfortunes caused the Hurons to draw 
nearer to Queliec, wherein they were 
given a.sylum until peace was concludetl 
between the French and tlu- Inxpioisin 
16(i6. The Hurons then withdrew from 
the town about 5 m., where !n the fol- 
lowing year the niis.sion of Notre Datne 
de Foye was founded. In 1693 the Hu- 
rons moved 6 m. farth^awayoiiaoeoiint 
of the lack of wood and the need ol 



richer lands; here the mipsionnrie«» ar- 
ranged the Itidj^es around a houare and 
built in the middle of it a church, to 
which FatherChaumonotadded a chapel, 
patterned after the Casa 8ancta of Tx>rette 
m Italy, and now known as Old Lorette. 
ISome years later the mi^sion was trans- 
ferred a short distance away, where a new 
village, Younger Lorette, or L\ Jeune 
Lorette, was built. About the remains of 
this misrion still dwell the so-called Hn- 
rons of Lorette. 

The oUl e«timat«M of Huron jxjpuiation 
have been previously given. After the 
disi^er^al of the Huron tribes in lR4!>-60, 
the Hurons who fie<I w. never weui to 
have exi>eeded 600 i>ergon8 in <nie body. 
T^ater estinmtc« are 1,000, with 300 more 
at Lorette ( 173G ), 500 ( 1748), 850 ( 1748), 
1 , L'ot ) ( 1 7( >5 ) , 1 , 500 ( 1 794-95 ),1,000(1812), 
1,250(1812). Only the first of these esti- 
mates is inclusive uf the "Hurons of lor- 
ette," Queljec, who were estimate.! it 'M)0 
in 1 736, but at 455, officially, in 1 904. In 
1885 those in Indian Ter. (Oklahotna) 
numbered 251. an l iri ;i78, making 

a total of 832 in Canada and the United 
States. 

Nothing definite wa.s ki.own of the clans 
uf the Hurons until the appearance of 
Morgan's Ancient tkidety in 1877, Pow- 
ell's WvftiKlot (Jovemment (Ist Rep. B. 
A. E., 1881 ), and Con nol ley's The \Vyan- 
dots (Archieol. Itep. Ontario, 92, fw9). 
IViini the hist writer, who corrects the 
work of the former anlhoritie*, the fol- 
lowing list of Huron i lans in taken: Great 
Turtle, Little Water Turtle, Mud Turtle, 
Wolf, liesir. Beaver, Deer, Porcupine, 
8tripe<I Turtle, Highland Turtle, Snake, 
and Hawk. These, according to Powell, 
were or>r«ini/,ed into four phratries or clan 
brotherhoods, but Connollev denies that 
four phratries ever existed. The evi- 
dence appeare to indicate, however, that 

the four-phratry organizatif \\:\^ nu rged 
iuto one of three, of which tiie Wolf clan 
comititated one and acted as executive 
and firr iding ofTieer. 

The ilurun villages were Andiata, An- 
gontenc, Anonatea, Arendaonatia, Arente, 
.\rontaen, Brown.«town, Cahiague, Car- 
haguuha, ( arumron, Cranetown (2 vil- 
lages), Ekhiondatsaan, Endarahy, laen-' 
houton, Ihonatiria (8t Joseph II), Jeune 
lorette, Junqusindundeh(?), Junuodat, 
Khioetoa, Karenhaasa, Khinonascarant 
(3 small villages eo called), Lf^rette, 
Ouenrio,0nentisati, Ossoesan^, Sandusky, 
Ste Agnes, Ste Anne, St Antoine, Ste 
Barbe, Ste Catherine, Ste C^cile, St 
Charles (2 villages), St Denys, St Etienne, 
f^t Franeois Xavier, St Oenevieve, St 
Joachim, St Louis, St Martin, Ste Marie 
(3 villages), Ste TVr^, Firapoiuwntat, 
Ttaenhatontaron (St Ignaoe I» XI), Tbta- 
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auHtayac (St Jimph I), Teandewiata, 
Touafcuaiochain (Ste Madeleine), and 
Tdndakhn. 

For f*(»urcew of infonnation consult 
Breeaany, Kelation-Abrt^e (lt>o3j, 1852; 
Gonnolley in Archwol. Rep. Ontario 1899, 
19C0; Josiiit Rchitinny, i-iii, 1858, and aleo 
the ThwaitcH edition, i-uxxiii, 1896-1901; 
Journal of Ckpt. Williatn Trent (1752), 
1871: MorRan, Ancient 8ocietv, 1878; 
N. Y. D()c. Col. Hi.st., i-xv, 1853-87; 
Pern,t, Mt uioiri'.Tailhaued., 1864;l^well 

in let liep. U. A. K, l(»L (j. v. B. n.) 
Ahowadirtf^-SelMMitemft, Ind. Tribo^ ni. US. 
UB8. Afc»iB4»te. — Feathentonhausb. Canoe 
Vof..t.1Cll.lM7. Attiamimak.-J«srRel. 1641.72. 
1868. Boat ZroeoiB.— Champlain OS'S). CEtivrea, 
U, 47. 1870. Oharioqaoia.— Ibid. (1611), III. V44 
(prubably (ram the name of a chief). Dclamat- 
taaoM.— Pmit (inS) in l^ud. Pa., ii, app., 120. 
ins (Delaware name). SelamattMioot.— ly^kiel. 
Hilt United Breth., pL 9, IC, lOt. 17M. Delavat- 
laaOM.— Foet (1758) ouoUhI by Rupp, Went. Pa., 
•pp., 118, 1846. Delianattanoea.— Barton, New 
vieWH, fipp., 8, 1796. EkMataeitmaoa. — PoticT. 
Rac. Hiiio I et Gram., MS., 1761 (Huron TDinu- of 
HnronH of Unx-tu-). Buyrona.— Van der Donck 
(1656) In N. Y. lliM. S«k-. Coll.. 2d B.. I. 209, 1841. 
Oareanajenhaga. — Bniyux. Radioo-^ CJ. 1S63. Ouy- 
aadot. — I'lirkniHii, I'lonciTx, xxiv. 1H>;1. Oyan- 
dottfi. - <;allHiiii in 'I riiiih. Am. Klhtiul. Sm'.. ll, 
103. I^IH HahftendMerha.— HruyaM. Kadlecs. 55, 
imi. Harone*. — KjisTe (1724) In Mass. HUt. .S<X!. 
Coll.. 2d 8.. ii.2i('>. HatindiaSointeB.— Potior. 

Rac. Huron vl (irain., MS.. 1761 (Huron name of 
Hurona of Loredci. Hiroona.— CiotvoH fl6.'S8) in 
Maine Hist. S4h-. Cdll.. ii. CT. 1M7. Houandatca.— 
Sagard (1632), r>iiiii<1a (ln<'t i. iv, Pt3'> Hoonoa- 
date.— Coxe. ("Hrolana. -14, 1741, Houroas.— Tniitl 
(16SJ) ill Krvncli, Hist. Coll. La., 169.1816. Huron.— 
Ji-Milt Heltitioii ICxW. II, 18.">8. Huronea.— Vuil- 
Unl i\t',ss) in N, Y. l)o<-. Col. Hist., 111.524, is.'i3. 
Huronne*. — Hildruth, IMont-t-r Hist.. 9. 1><IH. 
Hnrrona.- WrittT of 1761 in Ma.««. Hi^l. Sof. Coll.. 
4tli 8., IX, 427. 1871. Lamatan.— Rittint-Miue, Am. 
Nationn, I. 139, 1H36 (Delaware name). Littla 
MiB(oca.— Pownall, map of N. Am., 1776. Men* 
abio.— Duro. Don Diego de Pefialoaa. 43, 1H82. 
■adewa.— For forma of this name applied to the 
Hufons i<ee JVadoira. Oii laiftialg rtiawiplnln 
(1609), (EuTres. lii. 176, 1870 (fmm nameof «Ue(). 
Oaliafgiiii— Ibid.. 219. Oehatalcvln.— lUd.. 174. 
OakatMia.— IMd. (1«S2), v, pt. 1. 177. Oahate- 
fBia.--It»id. (M09). ni. 175. Ochateqeiaa.— Ibid.. 
nB. OBMUMtaoiaatoatk.— Potier quoted by Park- 
man, Pioneent, xxiv, 1883. Oueadat— Jes. Rel. 
1610. 35. IM-VI. laDdat— Jea. Rel. 1639. 60. ISfiS. 
Owandata.— WeiM>r ( 1748) quoted bv Rupp, Weat. 

I'H.. app., 16. ]H4('.. Owendaeta Petera (I7.V)) in 

N. V. I)o<-. c .1 F(i-t.. VI. r.96, 1855. Oweadata.— 
Cro«han (17'^ jn itcd by Kupp, West. P«., app., 
26, 1M6. Ow.ndot.— Hamilton (1760) in Mn!«i. 
HiMt. .Soc. Coll.. 4lh K. IX. 279. 1871. Pcraedenitk — 
Vetrorailc in HI.Ht. .M«j<.. Isi n., iv. ;U.9. miO (Ab- 
nakl name), duatoget. — Mbanv oonf. (1?.'6) In 
N. Y. Dot'. Col. Hiht.. V. 791. lK>r>. auatogbeaa.— 
Ibid., vf, 391, note, lXv>. ttuatogbie*.— KanuiKiilii 
(l(»84j in William.^ Vermont. I. f)<i|. IMr.i, Quato- 

fhira of loretto.— Colden. Five .Viitii i, I'i7, 
7.^. Saataghratay. — I'oM ( 17.5s> in I'roud, Pa., ii, 
app., 113. 1798. Saatharhrtu.— La I'otherie. HlKt. 
Am. Sept.. lit. 223. 1753 (Iroqiioi'^ nnm«-i. Tala- 
■Mtaa.— Waliim oliim (1833) in Hrinii t) I.<'i)fipe 
LCR.. 20(». 1NV.V Talamatun.— S«(Uitr in lUiich. 

Ind. Mi><-ol.. 2"'. 1^11. J,el^i%.%eno".~\\r\s HI (iftt T 

Joiim«'yi-nlt»>. u I)i_'lnwHri« C'Ciunmi? out of a 
monniHiii orravo": Delftwart' iiHint'i. Telfinati" 
Boa.— Do< ument of 1759 in Hritiion, I.t iinf*" L»'g., 
231. ISXS. x^i^Klietcr. — Ifcu itt OniinitHgii .M.S., 
B. A. E. 1888 (OnondHK'ii immtM ViandoU.— 
Maximilian. Travel.*. 882. 184. Waaata.- Barton. 
New ViewM. xlii. 1798. Waadata. — Wi Ist-r ( 174H) 
quoted bv Rupp, Wp«t. 1*h.. app . LS. imti. Waa- 
dota,— Ibid., IM. WaaUta.— Weiaer in .Sihnol- 
oalt. Ind. TMbei^ i¥» 00^ 18M. Wayaaietta.— 



Bamilton (1749) In N. Y. Doc. Col. HiiL, vi. .^3l, 

1886. Wayondati.— Croghan (17S9> In Proud. Pa., 
n. 296, 1<9H. WayMdatta.— Croghan, Jour., 87, 
1831. Wayuadatta — Doc. of 1749 in N. Y. Doo. 
Col. Hiat., VI. 633. 1866. WaTvadoMk-^Ibld. 
Waaadota.— Buchanan, N. Am. inda.. IM, 1894. 
Weadata.— Shea, M !.<«'. Viil . preface, 59, 1868. 
WeyaBdotta.-^Crogban (17t.u, ni Mnss. Hist. Soc. 
Coll..4lh .«..IX,262. Ih71. WeyoadotU.-Ibid., 249. 
WiaadctU.— Ft Johnson icnf. ^17.%) In N. Y. 
Doo. Col. Hist.. VII, 236, 1H.t6. WioadoU.— Ed- 
wards (1788) in .MoKx. Hiat. Soc. Coll., Ists., IX,95, 
l.HfM. WiyandotU.— Morse, Modern GeoR.. I. 196. 
1814. Wyandot*.— .Morgan in N. Am. Rev.. 52. 
Jan. 187(5. Wyajadott*.— Garrard, Wahtoyah, 2, 
1850. WyandotU.— Croghnn (1754) quoted by 
Rupp, West. app.. .^1, 1846. WyondaU.-Cro- 
ghan (17C6) In N. Y. Doc Col. Hist . vii.782. 1856. 
wyondotta.— CrogliMn, Jour.. 34. IKU. Tendat — 
I'arkman, Pioneers, xxiv, IK'S. Yendota.— 
8choolcra(t in N. Y. Hift. Soc. Pruc, 86, 1844. 

HarriparacaitL A village near which 
DeSoto landed fjvtn Tampa bay, Fla., in 
15.39. Acconling to Gateohet the name 
is properly the title of the princij)al 
chief, ironi twoTimociutwordssignUyuig 
• war chief.' 

Hurripacuxi.— Bl« <hna In Smith, Cole<-. Dik-. Fla., 
48, 1H.S7. Paracotai — ^It iitl of Elva.s (l.V)"i in 
French. Hist. C< II. Iji , n, 128, i860. Paroooiai.— 
Gent! of Klvux in Hakhiyt S(k\ Pub., ix, 32. 18.S1. 
Unriba cuxi. — Fn-nc-h. oil <'il.. 98, note. XTrribarra- 
cuxi. — <iarcila.vvo de la Vega cited in Hakluyt 
Soc. Pub., on. ( it. 32. TiiilniTawri OarrllaMO 
de la Vega. Florida. 37, 1723. 

Harst teblet See XofcJu'! }}Jates. 

Hniada ( ' l«p stretched out stiff ' ). A 
Bubgens of the Khoya gena of the Kanea. 

Hiiaada.— Dorsey in l&tb IUf».B. A. E.. 231. 1897. 
QdyuBikaei»ga.— Ibid. (' WhlCe^gle people'). 

Hoiadta (Hii>«i]<t, 'liniJ>s 8tretched 
stiff' }. A HubeenH of the Hangkaiihutun 
f^na of the Osofce, one of the original 
hn places of the Hangka division. — Dof 
sey in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 234, 1897. 

Haaadtawann {Hil'mm Wanfi"', 'elder 
Hti}«dta'). .\ Huhjiens of the Hanjrkiia- 
hutun gt 1)8 of the Osage, one f»f the origi- 
nal flrepIact'.H of the Hangka divii^ion. — 
Dorsey m 15th Rep. B. A. E., 234, 1897. 

Hasam. A former winter village of the 
Hahaniatses at the mouth of Salmon r., 
Brit. Col.; now the seat of a aalmon 
fishery. 

K'aaaak^Boas In BoU. Am. OeoK. Roc., 230. 1887. 
Xa»-«iak— Dawson In Trana. Roy. Soc. ran. for 

1887, sec. II. 65. 

Hnahkoni ('skunk' ). A Chickasaw clan 
of the Ishnanee phratry. 

Husbkoni. — Miirgan, Anc. SoC., 168, 1H77. Hua- 
k^ni.— (iiitM h.'t, Creek Migr. Lair., I. 96. 1884. 

HnthkoTi. \ traditionary village about 
2 m. N. w. of Oraibi, n. k. Ariz. .Accord- 
ing to Hopi story Huehkovi and Pivan- 
honkapi werede^troyed by atire that had 
l)een kindled in the San Francisco mtn., 
{K)m. awav.at the instance of the chief of 
Pivanhonkapi and with the aid of the 
Yayaponchata people who are said to 
have been in league with ^ujvernatural 
forces, becaui% the inhabitants of Pivan- 
honkapi had hecomedefiseneratee through 
gaiiiblinfr. Most of tlie iiihaliitant.>; were 
rIho dei*l roved; the survivors moved 
away, ooi'upying several temporary vil> 
lagM duriiig their wanderinge, the ruins 
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of which are Ktiil to be eeen. See Voth, 
Traditions of the Hopi, 241, 19a5. 

Hu'ckovi. — Vf)th. nj.. cit. 

Hoaiftaio. A former Chuiuashau vil* 
lage near Purfsima miseioxi, Santa Bar- 
bara oo., Cal.— Taylor in Oal. Fanner, 
Oct. 18, 1861. 

Baakaaav. An AJftonqoian word ap- 
plied to certain initiafinn (•from(inie8 of 
the Virginia Intiiann, j>erfoniie*l on bovHat 
piilHTty, which were accora{)anied bytast- 
inu' :ui«l the use of narcotics. Tlie w liites 
applied the term to hmkamiw (Beverley, 
Hut Va., Ill, 32, 30, 17a5) in a fignrative 
eenae. Thus Jefferson (Corresji., ii, .'{42) 
wrote: "He has the air of being hnnka- 
noijed, i. e., out of his element." The 
term is derived fn>ni the.lanftoajEce of the 
Powhatan. Gerard ( Am, Anthrop., vii, 
242, 19()5 ) etvmologiaee the word as fol- 
lows: "Powhatan unkinaweut 'he has a 
new body', from 'new', nntr *body', 
€u 'ban In-', Silid of a youth uhi> had 
reached the age of puberty". But the 
word is rather from the Powhatan equiv- 
alent of the Miis.^achnsct •he 

Soang', and doe« nut nece^^rily contain 
le root taw (not nair) 'body*. It has 
no connection with the Knirlich word 
"husky," as some have supimsetl. For 
an ammntof the "solemnity nihitfikdtunr- 
n/'/" we lieverley, <»p. cit.. aiidcf. Ilecke- 
welder (1817), Indian Nations, 245, 1876. 
See Child life, OrdeaUt, (a. p. c.) 

Hnsky. .\ccordin^' to Julian Kalph (Sun, 
N. Y., July 14, IHiio), " the common and 
only name of the wolf-like dogs of both 
the white and red uwn f>f our northern 
frontier and of western Canada." Ifnuty 
was originally one of the names by w hicn 
the English .'H'ttlers in Labrador have long 
known the Hnkiino (q. v.). The word, 
which seems to tje a cornij^tion of one of 
the names of this people, identical with 
our 'Rskimo* in the northern Algonquian 
dialects, has been transferred from man to 
the dog. (a, f. c. ) 

Hatoroa. A former division or pueblo 
of the Varohio. proltat^ly in the Chinipas 
vallev, in w. Chihuahua, Mexico. — Oroxco 
y Befra, Geog., oS, 1864. 

Haipah. A Yamasi band living in 
South Carolina under a chief of the same 
name about the year 1700. ( a. s. o.) 

Hussliakatna. .\ Koyukukhotana vil- 
lage", of 14 i»eople in 1HH5, on the right 
bank of Kovukuk r., Alaska, 2 m. above 
the s. end oi Dall i.l. 

Bttulcakataa.— Allen. Kep. on Aliuka, 122, 1887. 
■Mahakaf a.—lMd.. 111. 

Hutalgalgi {hutnli 'wind', itlgi 'peo- 
ple'). ,\ principal Cre. k « laii 
Bo-torMec— .Morvan, Atic < \iA. 1-77 Hotul- 
«e.— Pickett, IliM Ala . i.'X; 1<>1. Hiitftlgmlfi.— 
Qatsclict. ( r.M t£ MiRt Leg . i. ]:V>. 1hh| Wind 
Family — Wooitwnnl, Keminl9oence?«. !'.>. J'l. IvV.t. 

Hatatchl (H»<t-tdt-ch'l). A f.niucr 

Lummi village at the 8. B. end of Orcas id.. 



of the Sail Juan group. Wash. — Gihha^ 
Clallam and Lummi, 38, 1863. 

Huthutkawedl {X-A^Lc-iUkaite-i, 'holes 
by or near the tndi'). A village of the 
Nicola band of the Ktlakyapamuk, near 
Nicola r., 23 nL i^ve Spenoes Bridge^ 
Brit. Col. 

K hothotko'M.— Hill-Tout In Ht u. Klhnol. Surv. 
C*i t\..i,lS99. X -fl'tat 'Atkawri .— Te 1 1 i n M cm . A m . 
Mu.'.. Nat. mat.. II, 174. IWu. 

Hatiawap. One of the divisiomi or sub- 
trilM>s of the Choptank, formerly in Dor- 
ch(>8ter CO., Md.~BotnMn, Maryland, i, 
115, 1837. 

SatnawQ ( 'grizzly Ijear fort' ). A Tlin- 

git trilieon the w. and < uast.'< of Admi- 
ralty id., Alaska; pop. estimated at 300 
in 1840. and ^ven as w6 in 1880 and 420 

in 1 890. Their former towns were A ngon 
and Nahltushkan, but they now live at 
Killisnoo. Their social di visions are An- 
kaktliittan, Daktlawedi, Deshuhittan, 
Tekocli, and Wushkefan. (j. k. s. ) 
ChuU-U-kSn. — Kmuso. Ilinkii Iml.. lis, 18M.'«. 
Ohutznou.— HoIdiIrtk, KtlitioK. Ski// .niaii farliig 
142. 1«»5. CoatiBOOi.-Horrow. in 11. U. Ev. l>c.c. 
1^7. Cong., 2d f<--ss., 4, 1>^7J. Hoidxnous.— 
Scoii in Ind. Aff. Rep., 313, WV*. Hoochenoos.— 
Ball in S.-ii. Ex. r>cH'. liio, 4r.th Corn:.. 1st s*-';*.. 80, 
lss». Hoochinoo.— Wrii^'ht. .VmoriK the .Aln>kanf<, 
I'.I, 1^'^;!. Hoo<lcheiioo.--<n'orKt> iti Sen. Kx. Doc. 
lu.>, li.ih rotiK.. l-.t w-ss., 29. ls^>«. Hoodsisoo.— 
Colyer. ll.nl . \>*6'J, isTo. Hoodana.— Hnlloi-k 
in ftep. i^t-r. War. pt. i, :{>>, Hooda-NahoM.— 
Seott in Ind. Alf. Ki|... m*. IHtW. Hookehenoo.— 
Bnll In l*tn. Kx. I>oc. 10,%, 46lh Cong., l»t .«ie*w.. 80, 
IH.'H). BooDobeaoo.— George, ibid.. 29. Bootai- 
Boo.— Kane, Wand. N. A., app., IH59. Bootx-ah- 
tar-qwaa.— Emmutisin Mem. Am. Mua. Nat. Htst., 
in. 232, 1*108. Xbootiaahoo.— Petroff in Tenth Cen- 
sus. Alaska. 32, im. Xbutna.— Tikhmenler. 
Ruaa. Am. Co.. ti. Ml, 186». ShaiMa.— IM. 
Bta-tiaa aaaa. BaardaleB In 8011. Ex. Doe. 10ft, 
46th Cooff.. M aeai» ». 1880. BaatMaoaa.— Ma- 
honey la Ind. Aff. Rep. 1809, 678, 1870. B aati 
BOvaUa.— Elliott, Cond. Aff. Alaska. 227. I87& 
(tmntiliti>ni(ed from VeniMminoff). Xoatiaa- 
Boo.— Nihlark, Coast Indiana of S. Alaaka. chart 
1, 1M<J0. KootsBooa.— Seward, SiM-«H-he!ton Alaska, 
h, 1S69. KootaBOT.— Colyer In Ind. Aff. Reiv, 687, 
1«70. Koutkaoua.— llalleck in Kt-p. S«>e. War, i, 
3H. 1H<V<. Kotttaenooa.— Hfanl<<lt-t' in St-n. Ex. Dbc. 
lor>, 4tith Cong., l9t .Hv^., 31. 1H.S). XouUnoaa.— 
IlalUck in H«-p. .<, <•. War. pt. 1, 3^. IStW. Xutaaav- 
ako«.— VeniumlnotT. Znpixkl. ii, pt. 3, 30, 1840. 
^u'adji-nao.— swantoii. Held uotea, 1900-01 ^> 
corditig to the Ilaidii). ^ttaiaawf.— IMd., IWM, 
B. A. £. (owQ name). 

Hataegaa. A former Chibrlelefio ran- 
cheria in \ii>:«-lcs co., Cal., at aplace 
later callt 'l ^anta .\na ( Yurbasj. 
Butucjna T,i\ u.r in Ciil. FHnner, Snnv s. 
Bvtuk.— KroebiT, inl n, IW) (I.uiwfto name). 

Hnvagoere. A Nevome division, de* 
scribe'! as adjoining the Hio, who were 
setlleil 8 leaguej^ K. of Te|>ahue, in Sonora, 
Mexico (Oro/<o y Berra, Geog., 58, 1864). 
The name doabtleas properly belongs to 

their village. 

Hnwaka. The Sky clan of ,\coma 
pueblo, N. Mex., which, with the Osacb 
(Sun) clan, forms a phratry. 
Bawaka-hmBoq«^.— Hodge In Am. AnthroilH IX, 

Hawanikikarachada ( 'those who call 
themselvcaaitertheelk'). A Winnebago 
gens. 

Ilk.— Moi9ui,AiM.8oe.,19l,U97. Baa w a af-ali^ 
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Rep. B. A. K.. 240. 1897. 

Hawi. The Dove clan of tlu- ( 'Ima 
(Rattlesnake) phratrv of the Hopi 

Hd-wi.— Stephen In Hth K<'j< K. A. K..,:5.s.ls9I. Huwi 
winwii.— Fcwkes In 19lh Kip. H. A. K . IWl 
(iWiltrti=»"flan' ). Hii'-wi wun-wu. — Fewkes in 
Am. Anthrop.. vii, Mn, 18^. 

HwadM i^ude't, 'cut beach'). The 
principal villafj^ of the Koakimo and Ko- 

Srino at (JnatHiiiii narrow.'*, Vancouver id. 
!w»t ««'.— lJa\v><)M ill Traiif. Roy. S<k'. Can. for 
1887. HOC. II. (VS. 188,H. Hwot-««.— Dawson in < hii. 
Geol.^urv.. nmp. 1.S87. Xudi'*.— B()«i.«. inCn, 190ti. 

Ewahwatl ( Qwa^i wall). A Salish tribe 
on Kn^liBhman r.. Vancouver id., .sjieak- 
ing the I*untlat«li dialect. — lioaH, MS. 
B. A. E., 1H87. 

Hwotat A Uwotaotenne village on the 
R. Ride of Babine lake, near its oatlet, 
in Brifiwh Cohnnhia. 

Hwo'-t*t — Morice in TninH. Kov. Sor.Can , .\, IW, 
1,S9;5. WhaUtt.— Downif in .Mii> n. . Bril.Col.. I.S:i 
1861 (misprint ). WbaUtt.— I>oWniv in Jour. Rov. 
Oeoir. soo., XXXI. m. 1861. W«i^— DawMMi in 

Ge<>l. Surv. Can.. 2«.B. IHUl. 

Hwotsotenne ( ' jMople of Spider river' ). 
A Takulli trilK', Ix'longing to the Bahine 
branch, living on Bulkley r. and hunting 
as far as Franv<>i» lake, Hrit. Col. They 
are somewhat mixed with their iniine- 
dlate neighlN>n«, the KitkMUi (Morice in 
Trans. Can. Inst., 27. 18<>3). Their vil- 
ll^^are Hagwilget, Hwotat, Keverhwot- 
ket, Lachal8ap,Ti«chah, and TeeUcaakwo. 
Akwll«<t.— Morfee, Nutra on W. IMnta, 27. IMS 

I' weirdretved ': Kitkiian naide) . Bmtoo'tMUM.— 
lorloalnTiaati JU^.Boe.Caa.tmap. imt Oat* 
Mlla.— Briltota fMumbiB map, 1872. 

Hykehah. \ former Chickasaw town, 
one of a settlement of tiv*-, pntbably in or 
near Pontotoc CO., iMit-s, 
Hikibaw.—RomaM. Florida. 63. 1776. HikUkaw.— 
W. Florida mnp, CO. ITTSi. H9fellulh.->Adalr,Am. 
10d.,852,177&. 

Hykwa. See Hiakwa. 

H3^rboreans(OriH:*k Applie<l hv Ban- 
croft (Nat. Races, i. 37, 1882) t^) the tribes 
of extreme n. w. America, .\. of lat. 55*, 
inrhidinir western and southern Kskimo, 
Aleut, Tlingit, an<i .\ttia(>a^an tribes; by 
others the name is employed to designate 
all the circumpolartribesof both the Old 
and the New World. 

Hyakkeni. .\ former Choctaw settle- 
ment. note<i by Koinans in 177'>, but not 
located on hl8 map unless it l)e an unnum- 
bere<l town on the e. side of Buekatunna 
or., N. B. of Yowani, in the present Mi.x- 
aissippi. — Halbert in Miw. Hist. 8oe. Pilb. , 
VI, 432, 1!M)2. 

lalMahoaton ('at the caves.' — Hewitt). 
A Huron villa^ in Ontario In 1637.— Jes. 
Rel. for \m7, \r,'.). is.'W. 

lalamma. .\ former Chumashan vil- 
li^ anlMMtiinate to Purfaima mission, 
Santa Barbara co., Cal.— Taylor in Oal. 
Fanner, Oct. 18, 1861. 

lalamne. A former Chuma.^'han village 
Hii^vmlinate to Santa Inez mission, Santa 
Barbara co., (Jal. (Taylor in iJal. Farmer, 



Oct. 18. 1861). Poe.sil»ly the same as 
lalamma. 

lalmak {la'lmuq). A S<|uawniish vil- 
lage community at Jericho, Burrard in- 
let, Brit. Col.— HiU-Ttont in Bep. B. A. 
A. S., 475, 1900. 

lalostimot ( Inb/ntimot, ' making good 
fire'). A Talio divu^ion amcilg the Bel- 
lacoolaof British Columlna; njuuedfrom 
a reputed ancestor. 

lalo'iUmot— Boaii it) 7lh Itep. N. W. Trihri Can- 
a«lu. S. 1891. T'a't KnUiit.— Ii>i<l. ('a lave i)ro. 
t»'i tiiik' from min': ?<ocrct .soeiris nnini'i. 

lana {la'na). The Com clan of the 
pueblo of Taoa, N. Mex. 
Uaa-toflm — H'xire. fl«ld notCM, B. A. X., IM 
(loflNaa 'peopU*'). 

Ibache ('holds the firebrand to sacred 
pi{>es'). A Kausa gens. Its suljgentea 
are Khnyagozhinga and Mikaunika- 
shinga. 

Han«a jiiica.— Doner In l.Mh Rep. B. A. K.. 231. 
1897(-nman HanKu'). Ibatc'«.-ll>i<l. 

Ibin. A former A leut vi 1 la^^e on Agattu 
id., Ala^ika, one of the Near id. group of 
the Aleutians, now uninhabite<l. 

Ibitoapa. A small tril>e of unknown 
affinity, but the theory that they were 
connected with the Chickasaw ha.s more 
arguments in its favor than any other. 
In 1699 they formed one of the villasea 
mentioned f)v Iln^rville (.Margry, Det'., 
IV, 180, 1880] as situated on Ya/oo r., 
Ibitoupa )H>ing near the Upper end of the 
group between the Cliaquesanma (Chak- 
chiunia I and the Thysia (Tioiix ) , accord- 
ing to the order named, which appears 
to be substantially correct, although Coxe 
(Carolana, 10, 1741) who omits Thysia, 
makes the lbitoiii)a settlement expressly 
the uppermostof the series. The Ibitoupa 
and Ghakchiuma, together with the *fti- 
poncha (Taposa), were iiiiited in one 
village on the upi>er Yazoo by 1798. 
What eventually became of them Is not 

kii"\vn, but it i-i probable that they wen- 
absorl>e«i by tlieChickaisaw. i<ee Itontnfxt. 

(a. s. (i. ) 

Bitoupaa.— I'^uiuaut (1700) iu French. Hlat. Coll. 
La., n. H , I. Gl. 1M60. B^toupa.— <'«xe, Camlana, 
10. map. 1741. Onitoupaa.— Pen i cant (1700) in 
Marurv. IK-c., v. -101. n<M. OuUpa.— llM>rvlUe 
(1699).' Ibid.. IV. l-^O. 1H,M0 OuUTpea.— .Martin, 
Hi«t. 1-n . I. m 1.S27. Witoupo.— AUedo, Die. 
Gt"<i(r . V. ;M3, 17«9(misprlntl. wiiowaa — F>naut9 
et Hapilly, map. 1777. Witowpo.— I'hilinpeHnx, 
niapot Entrli^il <'ul., 1781. Tbitoopas.— KonMna, 
Fia . I. 101. 177,'>. Tbitoupaa. — Haudry d<H LO' 
zldres. Vuy. a la Louiaiane, 245. 1802 

leayma. Given as the native name of 
the site on which San Luis Key mission, 
s. California, was foiinde<l; jK-rbaps uLso 
the name of a neighboring Ihegu* Ao vil- 
lage.— Taylor in Oal. Fanner, Feb. 22, 
1860. 

lehenta. A village of the Chalone divi- 
sion of the Costanoan family, formerly 
near Soh^dad mission, Cal. 
ich ntA I i\ nr la OaL faoDMr, A|»r. 20, 1800. 
Baa Joaa.— ibid. 
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lehnammpats f P-eht^r^-rum-patg, *peo- 

{)le of c-actus plains' ). A Paiute tribe 
ormerly in or near Moi^ valley, s. b. 
Nev., numbering 35 61 1978. — ^Powell in 
Ind. Aff. Kep. 1873, 50, 1874. 

looiani. Mentioned by Bartmm 
(Tniv., 64, 1792) in ocnmection with the 
Ogeechc, Sant<'e, Utina, Wapoo, Yamasi, 
etc., as having been attacked by the 
- Creeks, and "who then flOiTounded and 
cramped the Engllili poHsespion.'^. " The 
reference in to uie early colonial period 
of South Oarolina and (ieorgia. 

Idakariake. Mentioned as a Shasta 
baud uf iShasta valley, n. Cal., in 18.51, 
hot it is really only a man's perBonal 
name. (a. a. d.) 

Ii«^kuMMk<«4M.'-MeK«e (I86I) In Sen. Ex. 
Doe. 4. moons., me, MM.. 1853 (wei ' 
identleal). Ito>l»S&t.-Oib)M08&l)lnl 
cfaft.Jad.Trl1)«,iii,m,lSftS. I-4o4Hml 

UslaM J(' mesas of the moinitnins'). 

A rancheria, probably iWhitui, con- 
nected with Purfsima '(Ca<iegomo) mis- 
Bion, Lower California, in the 18th cen- 
turv. — Doc. Hist. Mex., 4th v, 189, 
1857. 

Idelibinagi ('hijrh mountains'). A 
rancheria, probably CkH'hinil, coniiectetl 
with Pun'siina luis-sion, Lower Califor- 
nia, in the 18tb c ritnrv. — Doc Hist. 
Mex., 4th P., V. ISli. 1H.37.' 

Idinteling. An KHkitno toettlemeat on 
the N. obore of Home bay, Baffin land, 
where the Akudnirmint EHkimo gather 
to hunt bear in the nprin^r. 

Ipiut«lUn«.— Binix ill lilli K. p. B A. E.. 441. 1888 
(iiii'l nrit I. IpniUUing — Iliitl.. nirtp (mi.«print). 

Idjoritoaktain ('with grass'). A vil- 
lage of the Talirpingniint divinon of the 

Okomiut Eskimo on the w. abore of 
Cumberland »d. ; i>oji. 11 in 1883. 
EitHuajuin.— Kiimlieti in Bull. Nat. Mii.<<.. nn. I5. 
15. 187y. I4joritaaktu>ii.— liiiH-s in Deiitscht- < ie<ijr. 
Blult., VIII, Xi, lhH> Iij^orituaqtuin.— RiMitt in 6lh 
Kep. B. A. K.. 4'A>. ISJW. Idiorituaxtoin.— B<«.o In 
FftoriiiBiins Mitt., no. m. TO. IKH.', 

Idjaniving. A spring settlement of 
Padlimiiit F!iskimonearthes.endof Home 
bav, Hatrm land —Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. 
K., map, 1888. 

Isliaaa. The White-corn clan of the 
Ti^na pueblo of T.«l«»ta, N. Mex. 

fcbathu t'auiin.— LtiininiN <|U<)te<l by HiKlge in 
Am. Anthrup., IX, »49. 1W6 [I'ahun ■ people"). 

lechar. The Yellow-corn clan of the 
Tigua pueblo of Isleta, N. Mex. 
fMiar-t afiua.—Luminia quoted by Hodve in An. 
Anthrop., ix. m 1896 (rrtfn>n = ' people^). 

lefea. The Ke<l-< orn ( Ian of theTigoa 
pueblo of Isleta, N. Mex. 
lMr«-t^«hn.— Lammls quoted hj Rod«e In Am. 
Antbrop.. IX, 849. 1896 (rafnin»' people'). 

leUdhe (M-iV?, 'crier?'). A gens of 
the Inkesalie <liviwion of the Omalia. — 
Dorsey in 15tb Rep. B. A. E., 227, 1897. 

lesliiur. The Bfne-cnrn clan of the 
Tigtia pueblo of I«l< ta. .\. M» \. 

Anthmp., i.x,:^4'J, ih'.n; ( / .m,/ ■p. i.jil.' i, 
leakaohiaoha ('child ot one who t^peaks 



Dakota'). The ordinary name for the 
mixed-bloofi element among tbe wentem 
Sioux. Given by J. O. Dorsey as a Brul^ 
gens composed of half-bre odt . 

iMkadiQea..— Dorm'V iaft< r rli vclan'i > in l.Mh 
Uep. B. A. E.. 219, IMy;. leaka-tcj-tca.— Ibid. 

leikachincha. A modern Ok'lala Da- 
kota band, composed of half-breetls. 



UtktL tio^— Ctoveland. letter to Dorwy. lw<4 
IwkarlalHM.— Doney (nfter Clovtland) la l&lii 
B«p.B.A. £..231.1897. 



letan. A term which, with "Tetau" 
and other forms of the name, was applied 
hy writers of tbe early part of the 19th 
century to wveral western tril)es». 
Mooney (17th Rep. B. A. K.. Ifi7, 1898) 
explain.'^ iis application as follows: ■ Th*- 
Ute of the mountain region at the head- 
waters of the Platte and the Arkansas, 
l>eing a powerful and aggre**ive tribe, 
were well known to all tbe Indians of 
the i)lainF, who nsually called them by 
some form of their proper name, }'/;/'(// ')/.'■•. 
or, in its root form, i ula, whence we get 
Eotaw, Utah, and Ute. Among the 

Kiowathe namelK'cotues T!itn(-go), while 
the Siouan tribes (H>eni to have nasalized 
it so that the early French traders wrote it 
a.sAvutan, latan. or I(>tan. By prefixing 
the French article it became L'latan, and 
afterward Aliatan, while by misreading of 
the inanufH'ript wonl we get .Tataii, Jetan, 
and finally Tetau. Moreover, ixi^ the early 
traders and explorers knew but little of 
the mountain tril»es, they frinpicntly con- 
founded thoH? of the same generic stock, 
SO that almost any of these fonuH may 
mean Shonhoni, I'te, or Comanche, ac- 
cording to the gcDcral contt'xt of the 
description." By rea.»<on of the varied 
applicationK of letan and \X» etjuivaleuts, 
the name is here treated separately. 

Aliati.— L»-wiM and Clark, Disrov.. fiO, "lS06 {m» 
talltMl by the Frvnrh). Aliatan.— Dm ke. Bk. 
Imls , vi 1H4)4. AUaUna, of La Playea.— i.cw i«. 
TrHv. N, IM, ISfW. AliaUna, of the Weat.— Lewis 
and Clark, Di.Mov.. 1n06. Aliatons.— I^wia 
and Clark. Jour., I.fl). 18K>. Aliatoaaof theWest.^ 
Brown. West. Gar, 213. tM7. AliUn.— I.«wi)« and 
Clark, DiM<ov.. 23. 1806. Alitoa.— Am. RUte Pa- 
pers, ind. Aff.. I. 710. 1832. AlUataa.— Lewi« and 
Clark, Kxped., n, 131. 1814. AlliaUaa vt tha 



t.— Brown, Weat Oas., 215, 1817. ^ataa.- 
Brwkenridice. Viewa of LoalaiaDa. 80, 1814 (alas 



called ^Caoianchn*). IfaHaaaaa —Da Lac, Vi 
Loaiaianen. 261. 1806. WaMtiaaa ~lbld.JWS. 
atiaaa , —Owes y Bens. Qeo«..4Cl. 1864. SMna.— 
Mnkant f I'M)} In Fnoch, Hfat. Coll. tiu, i, IH, 
I-&^-Mr.— Lewis and Clark, Dlacor.. 60. 
1806.* lataa-GresK. Comm. Prairica. i. ttl. 18U. 
I'A-taaa.— BonnerTLife o( Bcekmmrtb. S4. 1866. 
lataaa.— Bondinnt, 8Ur In West, 126. 1816 (mi». 
print ). Zalaa.— Hofae. Rep. lo Her. War, 374, 1^12 

imiRprint). Zataaa.— Can In H. R. Ex. Dnc. 117. 
Dth biUff.. 2*1 sc*«n., 102. 1829. letaa.— like. Trav- 
I'lf. xlv. 1811. letanea.— Orozco y IkTra, Geoc.. 
40. 1^64. letana.— Pike, £xpe<1.. 3d map. 1810. 
lotaa.— Faui*'. IVr^. Narr., 36, IW. Xtoaa.— 
M'Kenney, Memoirs. Ii. "H. 1R46 (mlnprint). 
Jeiam.— Cb'h quotpd by .S;'ho<>lt riift. Ind. Triliesi, 
in, 609. |K'3 (nii««printl. Jataaa.— IVnJcant '1720) 
In French. Hint. Coll. 1.^1., I. L'SS. note, l>«*i9 i iiii>^ 
prim). Jetana.— .Mayer, Mi'Tiro. ii. 39. l^:"^ 
(mls|>rint). Jotana.— Patfie, Pers. Nnrr . ::7, lO 
I'niHprint.) Laitanea —Mallet ( 1740) in Miirwry, 
IK'c., Yi, l'.7. IKy; I Kn-noh fornix. La Kar.— 
FlBber, New Truv., 175, 1812. La litaaaa.— Ibid. 
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r.Oaptlvity.eS, VOL 
L—Moiw, Rep. to See. War, nap. 1822. 
Llrtn.-Mooncy In l«th Re|k. B. A. E.. lOtt. laM 

erench foim of tatom abore). VataM.— Pike, 
pi-d., 109. 1810 (misprint). Tataaa.— Keene In 
Stanford, CSompend., 54ft, 1878 (mteprint). 

Xawatae { I-e-icat-ite^ , 'mouth men*). 
The Crow name for muw unidentified 
tribe.— Hay den, Ethnog. and Philol. Ma 
Val., 402, 18«2. 
Ift A Karok village on KlAnuUh r., 

Uul., inhal.ite«l in \mK 

If-terram.— Taylor in Ciil. KarnuT, Miir.23, 1M0. 

Igagik. An AKlemiut Knkimo m'ttle- 
ment at the niontn of TfiraRuk r., Alaska; 
pop. 120 in ISNO. ♦,u ill 1H90, IHKJin mx). 
Infik.— I>rtnilT, l(Kh Cvnsiw, Alaska, 17, Itm. 
IftMffuk.— Bake^ Oeof. Diet. Alaska. 1902. 

Igak. A former Kaniagmiut Okimo 
vilUge on Afognak id., Alaska, k. ol 
Afognak, whither it teeina to have been 
move<l. 

laacniut— HolmbiTK, Ethncg. Skin., map. IflSB. 
S^aiiaeliviipi^ut.— Ibid. 

ig9mtMMb9(I{f*ima''mh?, 'black paint,' 
Kansanarn*' for HipRlne r., Kann. 1. Oiw 
of the villager occupied by tlie Kauaa, 
prolMbly before 1820. — Dorse v, M8. Kan- 
aMvocaV, H. A. K., IHSJ 

IgdAorpait A Dauiah po«t and EHkimo 
village in a. w. Greenland, lat. 60** 2S\ 
MlMait—Koldeweir. German Aret. Raped., 182, 
IIto. bilarpait.— MeddelelieremOrtalaiHl.xvT. 
map, 1890. 

Igdlalnaraak. A village of the (wmthem 
group of £a.Ht (ireenland t^kimo, on the 
coabt between lat 63" and 64". — Nanaen, 
First Croflsing. ;«3, 1890. 

Igiak. A >lH^eiiiiut Fink imo village in- 
land from ticauiuiou bay, Alaaloi; p>p. 10 
in 1880. 

ItiaffBcamatt.— Petioff. Rep. on Alaska, l8fM. 
Igiogsfunut.— Nelson In IMh Rep. B. A. R., map, 
i8m. liffMwafait--'Kelson eited bjr Baker. Geof . 
Diet Alailta. 211 1901. 

Igiakehak. A villat:)- of tht- Kii.>^k\vo^- 
miut Eskimo in the Kuskokwim <liHtri< t, 
Alaska; pop. 81 in IWK). 
laUakdMcIuuniat— nth Cvu^ 
liiskolukr-IbM. 

IgWaehok. A NnHhajjatrniiut Kfkinio 
villapo in the Nnxhagak district, Alaska; 
pop. :U in 1S!«». 

igivMhoehaaiat.— Uth Cenms, Alaska, 164, 1893. 
If lakataUiila ( 'refmee to move camp ' ) . 

A rliv i-i-.ri of the O^'lala Toton Sioux. 
Ifl*ka tehila.— l»or>« v i iifl* r rlKiid ) in IMb 
Rep. B. A. K.. •->•/• 1. lv<7. Igl*k*-t«jil». — Iblfl. 

Igln. A Hnow house of the Etikiuio: 
from iffdiu, it» name in the B. Eskimo 
dialects. 8ee ]Iiihitni 'u>»n. ( \ . k. r. ) 

Igladahoming. An Ita Kskiino K^ttle- 
ment on Smith pd., Greenland. 
IfloodahominT.— lln PeaiT, My Arck Jour., 81. 
\m. laiud&hoailiw.— Helfprfn, Peary Relief Ra- 
ped., m. 1898. 

Igladaaaain ( IgltuhtH^kntin, 'place of 
houses'). An Ita Eskimo village in N. 
Greenlancl, lat. 77" 60'.— Stein in PeU'r- 
manns Mitt, no. 0, map, 1902. 

Iglnlik. A winter settlement of the 
Aivilinniut F>ikimo at the head of Lyon 
irdet, nu<lson hay. 

Ifdlulik. — Kink In Jutir. Anthrop. Inst.. XV. 240, 
imi. IfdliuBittt— BoA-H in 6th Kt>p. B. A. E., map. 
1888 (the Inbabitaats). Igladik.— Fany.SecVoy.. 



i-UMi», AIh.«1(h. 6. 



404. 18M. IfiooUp — (iilder. Bchwatka's Search, 

263. IfWl. 

Iglnlik. A town of thelglulirmiut Es> 
kimo, on an island of the same name, near 
the B. end of Fury and Hecla straits. — 
BoasinZeitschr. Ge«. f. Enlk.,226, 1883. 

Iglalirmint ('jKXjple of the plaw with 
hoiuea' ). A tnbe oi central Kskimo liv- 
ingon both fddeeofFnry and Hectastraits. 
They kill walrus in winter on Iglnlik and 
other islands, hari>oou seal in the fjorda 
in early spring, and thronghoat the inim« 
mer hunt deer in l^itfiii land or Mel\ ille 
peninsula. Their settlements are Akuli, 
Arlagnnk, Iglulik, Kanffertlakp Krimerk- 
sumaiek, PiTig, and TTglira.~BoM in 6th 
Rep. B. A. E.^ 444, 1888. 
Ifflaliaffniat.— RAaln Tmna. Anthrop^ 8oe.Waah., 

in. 96, 1MS5. 

Ijgnok. An Ikogmint Eskimo village 
on the riK'Iit hank of the lower Yokon, 

,\ia.-ka; pop. 17.') in IHSO. 
InokhkUkomute.— I'ftrt'fT in lOtli On>«ii><. A!»t>tMi, 
6.. 1KH4. Infekuji.fini.— KiiMnond ( IHfi'J), iinoti-.! 
by BalJiT. r,vi>K i'li t. Alaalca. iwr.'. 

Igaokhatikamat. A village on lower 
Yakon r., adjacent to the Bering coast 

Eskitno. the inli;il)itant.« -if which are 
proliablv of Athapascan and Eskimo mix- 
ture.— itelson in 18th Rep. B. A. E., pi. 

ii, llMK). 

Igplrto. A tall settlement of Talirping- 
miut Eskimo of the Okomiut tribe at the 
headof Xettillin^r fjonl.CinnlH'rland shI.— 
Boas in 6th Rep. H. A. E., mai>, 1H88. 

IfnalaU(/<7-t/<(i'-/a-/t, *ahole' ). A sniall 
raneheriaof theTarahumare, not far from 
Norogachie, Chihuahua, Mexief>. — Lum- 
holts»infn, 1K94. 

Igaanet. A tribe of whom Father Kino 
heanl, in 1699, while near the mouth of 
the Rio Gila in s. w. Arizona. As thev 
are mentioned in connection w ith the Af- 
chedoma and Yuma, they were probably 
a Yniii.tii 1 1 ilic. 

Iguan a» - \ I tuKH-, Hi't. <'tll., I, f)", 17r>9. 
Igu a n e • . - -K iiiM i lii'.i'i) i|Uotcd liy (■(iin-s, (}iir- 
l)iiiry. Ml. IfuJ. Yu*ne«.~Or«>zc-<) y Bi-rm, 

Iguik. .\n Unaligmint Eskimo village 
on fiorton sd., Alaska; -pop. 8 in 1880, 61 
inl8SN». 

Afawtk.— 11th CcnKU.M. AloHka. 165, IMS. Efo- 
wtk.— iMll in Cont. N. A. Eltincil., i, imip. IH77. 
Ifauik. — Nelsmn in Ihth Hop. B. A. K.. nmp. INW. 
I«awik l><'(ri>fT in lUtli Ct iiMis. .Ala^kit. 59. 18S4. 
Icuik. — HHkcr, Oei>K. Diet. .\lii.Hkii. h'>-\ |s««. 

Ignshik. A Nushagaginiut Eskimo vil- 
on Igushik r., Alaska; pop. 74 in 

Iftislisk.— Petroff in 10th Oensua, Alaska, 17, 1884. 
Ifuahik.— Baker, Qcog- Diet. Alaska. 1901. 

Ihaisdaye { ffm-iAilni/t-, ' month ->;reas- 
era' ). A band of the Yankton Sioux. — 
Dorsey in 16th Rep. B. A. E., 217, 1897. 

Ihamba { fhn-i/ifm). An an»'ient |>ue- 
blo of the Tewaon thes. side of Poioap 
que r., t)etween Pojoaijue and San llde- 
fi.nHo puehlos, N. New .Mex.— Bandelisr 
in Arch. Inst. I^apers, iv, 85, 1892. 

Ihanktonwaa ( ' Yankton ' )• A band of 
the Brule Teton Sioux, so called l^ecaose 
descended from Yankton women. 
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Ihapktoijwaij l)<>i>,-y 111 Uth Rep. B. A. B., Z18, 
IK97. IliAaku>'>w«'>.— Ibiil. 

IhMha ('red lipo'). A Imnd of the 
Uimkpatina or Lower Yanktonai Sioux. 
fhMa.->Don!ey in 15th Rep. B. A. H., ilK, \m. 
Ibid. 

numatiria. A former Huron village 
in Simcoe co., Ontario, built about 1634 
and <leiM>pulate<l hy j>estilenee in lf>.%. 
The Je.'iuius efitablifhed there the mission 
of Immafulate Con(vpti«)n. 
IhoB&tiria.-^ti«. Rel. for ltU6, M). IgSH. Zhmat* 
tiria.— JeM. Rel. for 1&{7. Ii3, USh. TTTiniarilllT 
0miMptioa.-8bca.Cath. MiMk, 178, 1866. 

Qelirtnng. The northernmoet Bummer 
settlement <»f the Akiitlniriiiint Kskiino of 
Baffin laud.— Boas in iilh liep. B. A. £., 
441, 1888. 

^irang. A fahuloiiH jn^ple of central 
Eskimo invtholi»f;v. — ltoai» in 6th Kep. 
B. A. E., 640, I8HH. 

Ika. .\ Cochimi trilM> of Lower Cali- 
fornia, said by Father Haegitrt to have 
liveil alH>ut 4U in. inland from Magdaleoa 
bay in the iKth century. 

Soa.— MOhlenpfnnlt. MpxIoo. ti, 2. 443, IM4. 

Ika«.— BaeptTl. Nai-hrir(iicii, I77:i 

Ikak. 'An Agleuiiut I'^kitno village 
near Naknek lake; Alask*; pop. 162 in 
1880. 

Ik*klunrat«.— PetroS In Nth Cmmm, Alariw, 17, 
18847 8av«MahL-8putr and Port fUM)qaoted to 
Baker. Oeoff. Diet. Alaska, ]«». IRnk.— Dalf. 
Alatka, map, 1870. 

Ikaln. A winter village of the Ita Es- 
kimo «in Whale >i(\., s. (ireenlainl. 
Xdkalloo.— Markbam iu Truna. EUniul.Suc. Lond., 
129. 1 vi> . I ki'ito.— Btein In Petennanju Mitt., no. 
8, map. l'.m. 

Ikaaachaka {ikaua 'ground', ntchaka 
'reserved,' '.'*et a^^art,* * 1x?Iovik1,' * «i- 
cred'). A former rp[»er Creek town, 
located hv Meek ( Romantic PasHageM in 
S. W. Hist., 278, ia57) on the side of 
AlalKiina r., l)etween IMntlala and Hig 
Swamp er., in Lownden co., Ala. It was 
built on "holy ground" and hence was 
thought to be exempt from hostile in- 
roads. Weatherford and the "pro|>het" 
Hiliis Had jo resided there, and the Creek 
forces were defeated there Dec. 23, 1813, 
at which (late it containeil 200 houses 
and include<i mme Shawnee. 

( H. W. H. ) 

lBlriBi>liata.-<?layboume(lM4) inBo(MUnol,'8lar 
in the Went. 254. lAl«. lokawakaka.— Drake, Bk. 

IndH., bk. IV. I.<M». BMoaehaoa — I'i' kt tt.Htot. 
Ala., II, 323. IH^I. E-fiOB-dia-U.— Uovr. in Iftth 
Rep. B. A. E.. Ala., map. 1X99. Holy Ground.— 
(Mnyboiirne (1814) In Boiidinot. up. rit. Ikanatch- 
aa.—Ual»chet, Creek Migr. U-g.. i. 132, im. 
Ikanhatki ( * white gn »und ' ) . A former 
' UpiK»r Creek town on the right Imnk of 
lower TallaiMXNui r., Montoomery co., 
Ala., immediately below Kulnml town. 
Swan, who pas.^cj then' in 17fl, .^ays it 
had been tiettled by Shawnee, who had 
4 villages in the vicinity, and they are 
calle'l l)y him Shawne*- rcl'iiL'<'c-, hut 
Bartraiu (1775) states that they spoke 
Mnsconee. Under the name Kkundut^ke 
the village was Bald to contain 47 families 
in 1S32. (a. 8. o. ) 



Cunhutkp — Hiirtrnrn, Trav., 461. 1791. Eo«naa- 
Uskky S' n Kx Ihtr. 42.'). 24th Cong.. l«<t st-^-i.. 
256. !•<.;<, EconauUke. — Ibid. E-oua-hut-ke. — 
Hawkins i irwi. .Skeich. M, IbiS. EouahutlM.— 
SrhiH>lcTHft, Iiid. rrjl>c-8. IV. 390. IS'V*. 1 kaa 
duta kc— OnsiLs of 1S32, ibid.,57H. Ekuahntke — 
Pickilt, Hi.ol. .Via., ii, 267. 1S51 (inhablied by 
ShawHiifM ). Ikan'-hatki. — (TfitM'hot, ( rork Migr. 
LeK-. I. I;!-, I'^'M. Keahttlka — Swan i I7'.'l i in 
ScluHtU raf t, op. cil., v. 'i&i, lt»d6. WhiU OrotiBd.— 
FinnciHou (IW) la Am. suite Fap.,Ind. Afl.,i, 

2.H'J. 1K12. 

Ikaruok. Mentioned as a Shasta band 

of Shasta valley, n. Cal., in 1851, hut it is 

really u man's personal name. (r. h. d. ) 
I-ka-BUok.— McKee (IH'>1) in .s«-n. Kx. !>.«•. 4 :;jd 
Coin: , ffH'c. s(»«s.. 171, Ika-ruck. — «iibbs 

(IvM I in s< lii>olcran. Ind. TrilH-*, nr. 171. IxSa. 

Ikatohiocata. A former Choctaw town 
between the headwaters <rf Cbicasawhay 

and Tomhigbee rs., MixH. 

Ikachioc .ta.— I^ttro, map I '. S.. 17M. Ikeehipou- 
ta. — Fhilippeanx, rniip. 17H1. 

Ikatek. An Ant^nuigMalingmiut Eskimo 
village on Sermihk fjord, k. Greenland; 
pop. 58 iti 1 SS4 — Meddelelser om Gr»n- 
land, .\, map, 1888. 

Ikatikimahita (ikd'a 'awamp', H Auahifla 
'lonv'': Long Swamp town ). A Chero- 
kee H tt lenient, al>out the |HTio<l of the 
removal in is:{<), situate*! on Ixuig Swamp 
cr., alKMit the lM)imdary of For><yth and 
Cheroki'e cus., N. w. (ja, (J. u.) 

Long Swanf yiUafa.— Boyee in Ath Rep. B. A. B.. 

map, 18H7. 

Ikatlek. An Ikognnut Eskimo village 
on Yukon r., Ala8lu^ 30 m. below Anvik; 
pop. 9 in 1880. 

IkaklaKnau.— Raymond In Sen. Ex. Doc. 12, 
42d CoiiR.. 1st MeM.. as, ISn. XkaUetomut.-Nel- 
■on in 18lh Rep. B. A. E.. map. IkaUofo- 
anto.— Peuoff in 10th Censtu, Alaska, map, 1884. 
aeklafmtt— Dall In ContTM. A. IUidoI., i,17, 
IR77. 

Ikerasak. .\ northern nettlement of 
the Augmagsalinguiiut Eskimo of B. 
Greenland, iat. 86*. — ^Meddelelser om 

Gronlan.l. wvn, 2l>, 1902. 

Ikherkhamat [ I-f^-qa-mvi'^ 'end of 
river people': Kaniagmiut name). A 
division of the Ahtena near the month 
of CopiK-r r., Alaska. — Hoffman, MS., 
B. A. £., 1882. 

Ikmon (referring to an animal of the 
cat kind). .\ liand of the Yankton 
Sioiiv. 

Ikmuij.-I>on<< y in loth Rep. B. A. E., 217. 
Ikmu".— Ibid. 

Iknetnk. .V Kaviagmiut Eskimo vil- 
lage on (tolofnin liav. .Vla.«ka: pop. UX) 
in ISSO. 

ituk.— N»dson in iMh Hop. B. .\. K . innp. IHW. 
etuk.— RakiT, Ot-og. I>i«-t. .vliLskn, I'.xd. 
Kniktag 'etnut.— r*all in Cont. N. \. Klhnol., i. Ifi. 
IH77. 

IkogminL A tribe of Alaskan Eskimo 
inhabiting bnth banks of the Yukon as 

far a." Makak. They have liairy l)odi«-s 
and stmng beards and exhibit a marked 
variation In physlijue, customs, and dia- 

lei t fr.irii the Lskimo n. and i:. nf Norton 
ni., being more nearly allied to the oilier 
fishing tribes s. of them. Dall cetimated 

their number at L'^^^^^ in T<70, including 
the Chnagmiut. in IbiiO there were 172 
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Ikogniiiit pmper. HolnilM'rj» <livi(le<l 
the natives of the <ic'ltH into the Kwik- 
pagmiut and the Kwikliia>;iniut, living 
ref fKM'tively on the Kwiki>ak ami Kwik- 
liuik paH>ies«. The villages are Asko, 
Bazhi, ignok, Ikatlek, Ikogmiiit, Inga- 
bame, lugmkak, Katagkag, Kenunimik, 
Kikhkat, Koko, Koserefski. Kuvikanuik- 

Kill, Kvikak, Makak, Nukluak, ^sunaikak, 
unaktak, i^atmute, Fogoreshapka, and 
Ufflovaia. 

Slgm«lL--Mt, AImIu, 407. 1870. SAtax- 
Uii2!-I>oroM>hin in Riidk>ff, Wdrterttoch* d. 
Kloaf-Spr., '2», 1874 (Kliwl name), fhafniat— 
Bolmberg. ElhDOC. Skits., map, lU, l9Sb. tkn/f 
Mtlw.— itenwatka, IlilU. Recon.. Expior. in 
Akwka, ass. UOO. XahvieliMlu.— Elliott. Cond. 
Aff.ln Alaska. ». 1874. KoiUipacKmuU.— Pi-lmff 
In Am. Nat . . X VI. 570, 1W2 { &.klmi>: • pi-opU- of the 
KwlkpHk. the big river'). KuwichpAckmuten.— 
Wr<inKell, KthnoK. Narhr.. V£l, 1K39. XTikhpaff- 
■■U.— Zngwkln qiioUMl by FetmfT in 10th Ceiutun. 
Alaska. 37, lsg4. Kwiehliuaffmjut«n.— Holmbf rv, 
Kthnog. Skizz.,5. 1H.V>. KwioliMckcr.— WniiiKi-ll. 
Ethncif;. Nachr.. ITi, 1H39. jCwichpacniuten.— 
UolmtierK. KthnoK. Hkixz., 5, IKm. Kwienpak.— 
Whymper. Tmv. in Aln^^ka. nmp. 1H6H. Kwikb- 
pie mat — Dalt in <'<>iit. N. A. Kttinol.. t. 17, 1877. 

Ikogmint. An lk«»gniiut KHkiino vU* 
laffe on the lower Yukon, Ala.'^ka, where 
the* Hu^sians «'«tal»liHhf<l a iiiissiiui alioiit 
mS. Pop. 148 in 1880, 140 iu 18M). 166 
in 1900. 

IPUBMit*.— Brue>. AkMika. map, 1885. Dugk* 
■iMrt.— Zairmklne In IfouT. Ann. Voy.. 6th i.. 
XXL map, 18S0. IkMMitoNefaon la 18th R«p. 
B. A. B.. pi. 11. im. IlMpMili.— Pettofl. Rep. 
on Alaska, map, 1881. Ikaac^Jat.— HolmbeiK. 
Etbiuv. Sklas., map. 18M. 

Utolg^a. A former Aleut village on Vn- 
al«>ka, Aleatian idn., Alai^ka.— Co.xe, 
RiUBian mnov., 164, 1787. 

Iktigalik. .\ Kaiyuhkhotana village 
onUnulaklik r., Alat^ka, having 10 houHew 
in 18IM). 

Ifticmlik.— WhvniiH^r in Jour. Roy. Oook. 8<k-.. 
2a. 1A«M. Iktijralik.— Dtill. Alaxka. -26. 1K70. 
■tw Ulukuk.— WhymixT. Trav. in Ala)*ka, 175, 
lfl69. Vort Tnnkak.— Ibiil. ( Kusiian name). 

Ikaak. A Chnagniiut village on the 
lower Yukon, Alaska, neartheheadof the 
delta; nop. 65 in 18!K). 

Xko-affouut.— nth <Vn8U.<4. Alai^ka. 1U'>. 1H93. Iku- 
■cmint.— Tikhmt-nief (IHOli iiiiott-il )>v Baki-r, 
Geog. Diet. Alaska, 1901. Ikiiak.— Balier. ibid. 
TukafMBat— BajrmMHl (1800). quoted bf Baker, 
ibid. 

Ikvopeam. A S<iiiawiui8h village com- 
munitv on the left bank of Sqtiawmiaht 

r., Hrit. Col. 

EukwhaUum. — Siirvi'V niiii>, V. S. Hvdrof?. Office. 
Ikwo'pium.— mil Toil t ill K. ).. Hril.'A. A. S.. 47.'>, 
1000. yik'o«'p«*B.-Ho.i>, .Ms . B. A. I-:., IShT. 

Hamateoh. A former Tepehuane pueblo 
in Durango, Mexico, and the oeat of a 
mwfton. 

1. AatoaioIIaaalMli.— OroBcoy Berru, Geog.. 319, 
1861. 

Udjanal-hadai {I^ldjunn-i ra'dn-i, 'val- 
oable-hou-H; people'). A sulxlivifion of 
the Yadua, a family of the Eajrle clan of 
the Ha da in w. British Colamhia. The 
name is derive«l from that of a hoilB6.— 
Swanton, UonL liaida, 276, 1U05. 

ItoFoTofe. A FVench mimion, proba- 
bly among the Micmac, on the uolf of 



St l^wrent-** in the 17th oentnry.^hea, 

Mitv''. Val.,H5, LS52. 

Sex cassine. See BUtck drink. 

Illamna. A Kaniagmiiif l >ki mo village 
on the s. shore of llianjiia lak*-, .Ma.-^ka; 
pop. 49 in isso. 7t> in IHSHI. 
Iliamna. — mil ( t iiM t-, Ala.«-ka, 96. inya. Ilyam- 
B*. — iVtroiT. null f. ri-iis, Alaska. 17, IHW. 

nu ( ' anread-iegH U'ach ' ). A Ninikish 
Kwakiutf village on Cormorant id.. Alert 
Imy, Brit. Col., opposite Vancouver id. 
Some Kwakiutl proper come here during 
the salmon oeamn. — Boas in Bull. Am. 
(u-og- Soc, 227, ISK7. 

I-lii. — Kiiwx)!! in TrllIl^. Rnv. S<i<'. ('an., s<*i-. ii, 6ri. 
18K7. 

Uiieet. Mentione*! by Ker < Travelo, »8, 
1816) as the native name of a tribe, nnm- 

l)ering about 2.(XK). which he Haya he met 
on upper Ked r. of lx>uiHiaaa, apparently 
in the h. b. comer of Texas. Tneir ehirf 

villagf vns Kiid to U- Wa.vcoo. Both the 
tritie and tlu' villagt- are seemingly imag- 
inary. 

Dialiok ( .\leut : ' harmony ' ). A town 
on I'nala.-ka id., .Maska. the headnuar- 
tern of the commercial intereati^ of the 
AleutianH (Schwatka, Mil. Reeon., 115, 
1885). Pop. m in IH.Sl, 406 in l8H0,:n7in 
18»0. 

Oavantko*.— Vi-niitiiiiiiMtr, /jipl^ki. n, 'Ml. \M0 
(Rns»mii: ■ liiirlMir 1 . 0»van»koi.— ii it t. ron<l. 
Aff. Alii.-kii, l^T.i. OawMikoje.— lluliiilii r«, Klh 
noK. Skizz., map, 1h.v>. Iljljuljuk — Ibnl Illoo- 
look.— Elliott, (Mir .Xrct. !'n>v . map, l>>tj6. Oena- 
laska.— .'<<'li\vatkii. Mil. Rionn.. 115, I8881. Van* 
laaka.— nth ("" ii'M^.. Aleivkti, ks, 1h<«. 

Ilintak. A Kuskwn^'tniut I'^ki mo vil- 
lage on Kuskokwiiu bay, Alaska; pop. 

40 in IHSt). 

niutafamuU.— TVImfT. Reji. on Ala.Nka, ]sxt. 

IlkaUho ('the big fattening'}. A vil- 
lage of the Ntahaautin on the lake at the 

head of Black water r., Rrit. Co!. The 
}K>t)ulation in a mi.xe^l one of Takulli and 
Belhu'oola detfcent. 

jrt'kaUo — Morii f in Trans. Rov. goc. ('aa., 109^ 
1802. •T'ka-too.— Morire, .Notos on \V. D<^0«S, 38^ 
I8B8. Ukl«hak«.-Can. lud. All.. 1002. 

lUinoU {Iliniitek, from Umi *raan', no 
' i.s', t'l: {ihiral terininatinn, rhangeil hy the 
French to oi»). A eonU*<ieracy of Algon- 
qnian tribes, formerly oi cupying s. Wi»- 
con.sin, N. IllinoiH.and seetionsof lowaand 
Missouri, compriainK the Cahokia, Kaa- 
kaskia, Michigamea, Moingwena, Peoria, 
and Tamaroa. 

The Jesuit delation for ItHiO repreaenta 
them as livings, w. of Green bay. Wis., in 
60 villages, and gives nn extravagant esti- 
mate of tlie population, 20,000 men, or 
70,000 souls. The statement in the Jes- 
uit Relations that th"y came from the 
border of a great sea in the far W. arose, 
no <loubt (as Tailhan suggests), from a 
misunderstanding of the term "great 
water," given by the Indians, which in 
fact referred {<> the M i>,-i-.'«i 1 Tlieir 
exact location when tiral heard of by the 
whites can not be determined with cer- 
tainty, as the tribes and bands were more 
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or leas si^attered over 8. VViw ousia, n. 
Illinois, and al<»nK the w. bank of the 
MisniHsinpi far ?. af» Don MfiincH r., 
Iowa, riie whitei^ tir»t (*aiiu' in actual 
contact with them (unless it he true that 
Nu'ollct v!«it(Hl them) at Pointe 
(BhaugawauniikonK), wln rc Allt>uez met 
a party in 1067, whirh was visiting that 
|H)iiit for purposes f»{ tnule. In 1(170 the 
suuu! priei»t itmnd a number of them at 
the Mascoutin village on upper Fox r., 
some 9 m. from where Portafie City now 
stands, hut this band then contemplated 
joining their brethren on the MiH.>'i>-h'ip|>i. 
The conflicting statements rt^;arding tue 
numlx>r of their villages at this period 
and the indeBniteness a.M to localities ren- 
der it diflicult to reach a satisfactory cou- 
closion on these points. It appeals thai 
Some villajjes were fjituati'd on the w. side 
of the Mis^^issippi^ in w hat is now Iowa, 
yet the major portion of the tribes belon|«- 
ing to the confederacy resided at points 
in N. Illinois, chietiy on Illinois r. When 
Marquette joumeye<l <lown the Missis- 
sippi in 1H73 he found the Peoria and Mo- 
Ingwena un the w. side, aLtout the mouth 
of Dm Moines r. On his return. 2 
months later, he fonnd them on Illi- 
nois r., near the present city of Peoria. 
Thenc t' hepassedN. to the village of Ka.s- 
kaskia, then on upper Illinois r., within 
the present lji>^a Me CO. At this time the 
village consiste<i of 74cabins and was occu- 
pied by one tribe only. Hennepin esti- 
mated them, alHMit 1(>80, at 400 houses and 
1 ,800 warriors, or alKuit 6,500 souls. A few 
years later ( 1690-94 ) missionaries reported 
it to consist t»f 350 cabins, occupie<i by 8 
tril)e8 orbanils. Father.S^liastian Rasles. 
who visited the village in 1692, placed the 
nnmberof«ibinHatfli<W,eachof4 '*firep," 
with 1? f!iniilii',< t > :i lin , indicating' a pop- 
ulation of about 9,000 — perhaps an ex- 
cessive estimate. The evidence, however, 
indicates that a large part i»f the imifcder- 
acy was gathered at this point for awhile. 
The Raskaskia at this time were in some- 
what intimate relation with the Peoria, 
since Gravier, who returnetl to tlieir vil- 
lage in 1700, says he found them prepar- 
ingtostart s., atnl believed that if he coiild 
have arrive<l -sooner '"the Kut^ka^kians 
would not thuH have seiiarated from the 
Peoiiaroua [Peoria] and otiier IlhnoiH." 
By his persuasion thev were ijuluceti to 
stop ins. Illinois at the point to which 

their !ianio wa*» tjiven. Tlie Cahokia and 
Tauiaroa were at lUin time living at their 
historic «.'at*i on the Mississippi in s. Illi- 
nois. The Illinois were almost constantly 
harasse<l by the Sioux, Foxes, and other 
no-thern tril»es; it was probably on this 
account that they concentrated, about the 
Umeof LB8alle'8vi«t,<m Illinoisr. About 
the same time the Iroqnois waged war 



against them, wtucti lasted several years, 
and greatly reduced their numbers, while 
liquor obtain* 1 from the French tended 
still further to weaken them. Al»out the 
year 1750 thev were stil! t ntimated at 
fronj 1,500 to 2,000 souls. The murder 
of the celebrated chief Pontiac, bv a 
Kasksskia Indian, about 1769, provoked 
the vengeance of the I>ake triln's on the 
Illinoi-, an«l a war of extenniuatiun was 
begun which, in a few years, retluceti 
them t'» a mere handful, who took refuge 
with the French settlers at Kaskaskia, 
while the Sauk, Foxes, Kickapoo, and 
Potawatomi took possession of their coun- 
try. In 177rt the Kmkaskia still num- 
l>ere<l 210, living in a \illagi' 3 m. of 
Kaskaskia, while the Peoria and Michi- 
gamea together numbered 170 on the Mis- 
eissippi, a feu milt fartlier up. Both 
bands had become demoralized and gen- 
erally worthless through the use of liquor. 
In 1800 there were only aK ^ut 150 left. 
In IRW the Kurvivors, represented by the 
Kaskaskia and Peoria, sold their lands in 
Illinois and removed w. of thoMiat-i- if i i, 
and are now in the n. k. coiner of Ukia- 
homa, consolidated with the Wea and 
Pianka.<haw . In 1885 the consolidated 
Peoria, Ka-'-kaakia, Wea, and Piankashaw 
numlx'red l»ut 149. and even these are 
nuirh tnixed with white blood. In 1905 
their numbiT was 195. 

Nothing d^nite is known of tlunr tri- 
bal ilivisions or clans. In 17'M, accord- 
ing to Chauvignerie (N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., IX, 1056-1855), the totem of the 
Kaskaskia was a feather of an arrow, 
notched, or two arrows flxe<l like a St 
Andrew's cross; while the Illinois as a 
whole had the crane, bear, white hind, 
fork, and tortoise totems. 

In addition to the principal trilies or 
divisions alwve mentioned, the following 
are given by early writers ss seemingly 
belon^'in^' to tlie Iilinoit^: Albivi, Amono- 
koa, 1 hepous.-a, ( htnko, Coiracoentanon. 
Espeminkia, and Ta|H>uara. In general 
tlieir village? liore the names of the tril>es 
occupying them, and were constantly va- 
rying in nimib(*r and shifting in location. 

Thi- Tllitiois are described by early 
writers as tall and robust, with jilea-smt 
visages. The descriptions <»f their < liar- 
acter given by the early missi* maries di fft-r 
widely, but al together t hey ttpjH-ar to have 
l)een timid, easily driven from their 
honies by their enemies, fickle, and 
treacherous. They were coonte<i excel- 
lent archers, and, l>esidee the bow, use<i 
in war a kin*l of lance and a wooden club. 
Polygamy was common among them, a 
man sometime* taking several sisters as 
wives. Unfaithfulness of a wife was pun- 
ished, as smoi^ theMiunir theBioox, the 
Apache, and other tribes^ by cutting off 
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the no8e of the offending; woman, and as 
the men were verv jealous, thia punish- 
ment wuoften inflicted on mere soRpicion. 

It was not tlie custotii of tin- Illinois, at 
the time the whites tirel bei-aine acquaint- 
ed with them, to bury their dead. The 
body was wrapin^l in nkina and attached 
by the feet an<i lieml to tret s. There in 
reason, however, to believe, from disrov- 
erit'8 that have been rnadf in inoun<lfi 
and aneient graven, whirh appear to he 
attributable to Bome of the Illinois tribef , 
that the nkeletonR, after the flewh had 
rotte<l away, were buried, often in rude 
etotie sepurolier^. I'risonens of War W«il« 
UPually Hold to oth«'r tribes. 

According to lleunepin, the eabiuM of 
the more northeriy tribes were made like 
lonjr arbors and covered with double mats 
of tiat liagB or runhes, .«<> well sewed tliat 
they were never penetrated by wind, 
snow, or rain. To each cabin were 4 or 
5 fires, and to each fire 2 families, indi- 
cating that each dwelling? housed wjme 8 
or 10 iamilies. Their towns were not 
inclosed. 

The villages of the confrdi rac y noted in 
history are Cahokia (mission). Immacu- 
late Conception (mMsion), Kaskaskia. 
Matehinkoa, Moingwena, Peoria, and 
Pimitoui. (J. M. c. t.) 

AbimioaM.— DiH . ui lt>iO in Margrv, DiV*., i, M. 
1875 (6=/). AbimiSec— Joi*. K.l. hSO, 12. 1H58 
(6=/). Alimouek— Ibid., lfi«'>7. .'l. Alimouk.— 
ibid., in. index, Ls:v><. AUnioutk.— Ibid.. 1G5S. 21. 
Aliailek.— Ibid., likX). 12 (cornrction in errata). 
AUaoaaoks.— Coxe. Camlana. 19, 1741. AUinou- 
Ibid.. 49. CkiokUfhieka.— C<jldeti (1727). 
Five Nations. ;{0, 1747 (InxinnlH name). Chicta*- 
hioks.— Smith In WllliHin.s, Vermont, i, fxJl. ixflft. 
Ohiftaghcloka.— rolden.o|i, eti . 31. ChikUchik* — 
Hontaiiii, map, 17.Vi. Ertniouai. — Jes. lirl liilo. '.v), 
18»M. Eriniwek.— Ibid . III. index. 1H.'>«. Oeghdag 
cfhroano. — I'<>^t (17.'i>S) in Troud, Pa., n.app.. 113. 
1 ('.»•** Oeghtiftfhroone*.— CunajobMrle eoiif. 1 17i9> 
in N. Y. l)>>< . Col. Ili-t.. VM, 3K|. lN.'>i>. Hilini.— 
Briiit<iti I,< nHi>f I.e^ , 213, IhXTi. Hiliniki.— Ratin- 
e)«lii(', Am Niitioii*, I. i:i9, lXi<> (I>elHWnre naim-v 
Ilitaouek.— .It -. Hel. li.Td. 101. 1h:.ik. Iline — Hervii.H 
(171-5) in Vater, Mith., pi. 3, m,-^', :i. :i47. 18ir. (Ital 
ian furni ). lUneM. — Iji Ilontiin.Nfw N'uv., i. 217, 
ITi Ilineien.— Wiilch.mtiii. iMi.'. KkTinaii fi irin). 
IliDiouek.— Je^. Hel. Ii".«i7, 18. 18 h Ilinoia — Ibid., 
1670, ninoueta.— Ibid., 1070. 92. lUaouetx.— 
Ibid , 101. Ilionoia.—Prond. l**.. 11.2913, 179«. Ille- 
noi«. —.Morse, North Am., map. 177»>. Illeao- 
B«ck*.— Ibid., iVi. lUiooueok. — ('oxo. Carolana.l7, 
1741. IlUinonec.—.b >. Ucl 1667,21,1868. XUiaaM.— 
Hennepin, C«mt. of New L>i^>v., 88, 1696. lUim*- 
MB.— Vater. Milh.. pt. 3. tier. 8, S41. 1816 (Oennan 
form). U-U-ai.— Huuf(b in lodiAna Oeol. Kep.. 
HUP, I8n, TIMain.— Hennepin, op. elt. 46lk 
nua««lL^-8lMa.Cafh.Miai..sA.UB6: nUadn.-- 
Nllcs<17nn In Umm. Hbt. 8oc. Coll., 4th 
Ml, 1861. OUada.— Priae de Ponewlon <I«I71) in 
Mainy. Wc., t, 96. 1K75. ZlUaoix.— Bnu-kenridge, 
La.. IB, 1816. nUaoaeoka.— Monie, North Am., 
2MS. 1796. lUiaaaMka.— Doc. of 1719 in N. C. Rec., 
n.3.M.188«. IlliaoaMtka.— roxe.Carolana.49,1741. 
Dloaeae — Schermerhorn ( 1H12) in Maw. Hbit. Poe. 
Coll..2d8..n. 3. IHN. Illonoia.— ('nrapbell (1761). 
ibid.. 4th X.. IX. 12;{. 1H71. niuni.— .Vllotiez (lfiftr>) 
quoted bv Khium^-v in Ind. ,\fT. Kep., 71. Ih-^iO. 
biaioaa.— JcN. Kel. 1642. 97. 1858. Itle aux Noix.— 
Lapham. Ind'nof Witt., 4, 1870 f'Wiilnnt NIand': 
a form u«od by Home author, who probably ml!»- 
toi>k Illino » for a corrupted Frencli word ). Iili 
-La Salle ( 1680) in HarRnr. Dik;.. ii, U, 1877. 
b-Maiyiand traatf (lOS) in N. Y. Doe. 



Ool. Hist. m. 826. 18fi8. Xi^ktafMb— Albany oonL 
atM), Ibid.. 791. 18.V>. B^Mtawldi^ Boaav.— 
DobM, Hudflon fiav, 28. 1741 (In^quoL* name). 
BghtafM.— LIvinfrsion (1720i in N. V. D<k-. Col. 
Hint.. V, 667. 18.'i6. Laaara.— Croghan (17.S9) In 
Rupp, Wint. Pa.. 146. 1846. t«ar.— <;roKhau 
quoted by Jefferson, Notex. Uh, 1825 iprt)bably 
tVie IlUnoto). Liairaok.— Je.H. Kel. 1606. 39, 1868. 
LiaaewaTa.— Rriee, Ft Wayne, 121, 1868. Lia- 
waya.— CroKiinn. op. eit. MiBnawaya.— Brice. Ft 
Wayne, V.'l, 18»'>8 Ondataouatouat.— Potier MS. 
oitefl in Churlev<iix, .Sew Franee, n, 270, note, 
IS^U". |rir»t applii'^i by the Wyandot to the Oltiiwa. 
Hflor\Mir<l I.I iIm- Illinoift). Willinii — I'roiid. Ph., 
11, 29t>. n'.'> Witi»haxtanu — <iat-ebel. Wyandol 
MS., H. A. K iinnii I'viiaxtilno. ' Illin'ois r..' 

Huron name tor the I'eoria. Ka-sliaskia, Wea, and 
Piankaahaw) 

Ill1l^■^wat*1^" The employment of arti- 
ficial lii^ht among the Inaians was limited 

hy their siiiinlc habits and needs to the 
Ciimp-tire aiiu the torch, iu which respect 
they are fonnd in the same culture ^rade 
an the Malay, the Nclto, and the majority 
of uncivilized | topics. The camp-lire, 
built for the purpose of cooking food or 
furnishing heat. Hii{)[)lie<l mf>st of the 
nee<h'd light. On Hj)e< ial occiiisions large 
bonfires were made when ceremonies 
were heUl and iKxInriial illumination 
waw required. At* a niakeHhifl for the 
torch, a brand was taken from the camp- 
fire. When a continuous light was de- 
8ireil the fire wa« fed with slivers of wood 
set up in a circle and fed from one end 



where a gap was 
left in the cii^ 




(mlmn) 



cle, as among 
theCherokee; or 
when a tempo- 
rary liiiht was 
wahte<i amomc 
the Indians of British CSolumbia a little oil 
wa'^ thrown on the coals. The torches 
were of pine knotij, rolls of bark, cane, or 
other inflammable material, but bandies 
of rcsinouH W(^o<l, or ma.<.seH of resin were 
aliiu>«t never made, the form of the In- 
dian torch h< ing of the meet primitive 
cliarn tt r. They were used by night for 
huntiDK and fishing; for instance, aeer 
were " \v. iNjtia.-<hed," or "jacked," by 
means of torches, and fish were siwared 
and birds captured by light from pine 
knots, especially among the eiistern In- 
dians. Lamps, however, have been poe- 
seei^ from time immemorial by the 
P^kiiiK*, and they are the only aborigines 
of the hemisphere who had such utensils. 
In s. Alaska the lamp has a narrow wick- 
tnlge and is in the shaj^e of a tlat-iron; 
along the tuntlra n. of St Michael it is 
a saucer of clay or stone; n(»rtliward to 
Point Barrow it is gihlxms, with wide 
wick-e<Ige and ma4le of Koai>8tone. The 
length of the wick-e<lge of the Rskimo 
lamp has Imen obs<>rved to vary with the 
latitu<le, that is, the higher the latitude 
the longer the night, hence the greater 
ne"<l for light, which is met V)y lengthen- 
ing the margin of the lamp on which the 
moss wick is placed, so that while in a. 
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AlaaksL the wick ed>^ is 2 or '.i in. long, 
in Smith ad. it is in. iti lentrth, and 

In'twefn thi'^e geu<rra{>hicul extretiips 
there in an intrreiiye in the Hize of the 
lamp from lower to hi>;lier latitudes. In 
at least two localities in the I'nited States 
the Ixxlies of tiah were iMirneii for light — 
the candle-tiHh of the N. W. ooaKt and a 
|re«h-water fish of Fenolwoot r. in Maine. 

Ton-hes an«l tires were iwd for Hignal- 
in^f at night; the Apaehe set fire to the 
reeinouH spinen of the eaguaro, or giant 
cactUH, forthiij purijose. The pietnresque 
and rentarkable Fire-ilaiK eof the Navaho 
described by Matthews ii» a good example 
of the use m illuiniiMtion in ceremonies. 
Amonir many tribes flre fonus an essential 

Krt ol a oovmony; in some eauee, where 
dians have been induced to rehearee a 
night ci'reinntiy by day, they do not omit 
the tire, thougii artificial light ia not re- 
quired. A law of the Iroquois League 
re(jnired tliat a nie«=enj.'er appniaehing a 
camp-fire or village at night should carry 
a torch in order to hhow the atMemoe of 
hoHtile intent. See Firf-)n(thing. 

(ktHHuit liongh (1) Developtnent of 
Illuuunation, Smithson. Rep. 19()1, 1902, 
(2) The Range of the Eskimo Lamp, \m. 
Anthrop., Apr. 18«>8, (3) Thel^mpof the 
I'>!kimo, Rep. Nat. Mns. l.S9«5, 1898; Mat- 
thews, Mountain Chant, 5th Rep. B. A. E., 
1887. (w. H. ) 

llmawi (own name; from Uma, 'river'). 
A tribe of the Achomawi division of the 
Bhastan ftmily, fonneily living on the 8« 
side of Pit r., opposite Ft Crook, Shasta 

CO., Cal. 

Ulniaweei -I'owiTx fn Ovorhind Mo., xii. 112. 
1874. Il-ma'-wi.— Powers in Cunt. N. A. Kthnnl., 
in. ^67, 1H77. 

Urak {Frak). A former village of the 
Ntshsantin sept of the TUralU of British 
Cohunhia. — Morioein Traos. Ckn. Inst., 
IV, 2a, 18U3. 

T1ssfliltt«wais»s. A former village of 
the Mishikhwutmetunne on CoquilTe r., 

Oreg. 

Xl' t«^ 9ft wu-& tn<.— Doner la Am. Folk- 

lore, ni 23i,l^^». 

Ilnilek. An Eskimo village, n ^v de- 
serted, on the B. coast of Greenland, lat. 

m° 2(V. 

lUuidlck — n>iM AUfland. 162, 1MK6. Zlniltk.— Med- 
deklscr oin Grunland, .\xv, 1902. 

iBUtgaee. A former Aleut village on 
Summer bav, Unalaska, k. Aleutian ids.; 

i)op. :i2 in \m\ 34 in 1884. 

Imkcn&k.— PetmfT in 10th C4>niniJi. Alaska. 34. 18S4. 

Imft^M.— Baker. (teoK- I>i<'t. AlH.«ka. 'J15, 1902. 

Imacniiukoe. — Veniamlnoff. ZaplHki. il. 202. IMO. 

Siaacnia.— ^irk-hcf (1790) qaoted hv Baker, op. 

cit. 

Imaha. A Quapaw village nit iitioned 
by l a Metairie in l(i82 ami i>y Iln-rvilK' 
in 1*;99, and visite<l hy La Harpe in 1719. 
It was situated on a h. w, branch of Ar- 
kan.H;is r. In the wars and contentiouH 
of the 18th and 19th centuries some of 
the (Quapaw tribe fled from their more 
''ortherly villages and took refuge among 



the Caddo, finally becoming a recognized 
division of the confedera(*v. These were 

callfd Iiiiaija, hnt whetlier the people 
cuni|M).-ing this division were from the 
village Imaha, mentioned by the early 
French travelers, isnot absolutely known. 
Thet)eopleof the Imaha division of the 
Gaduo confederacy for some time re- 
taintnl their <»wn language, which wa.** 
J^ionan. Set* Moonev in 14th Hep. H. A. 
K , I(Ht2, 18{»«i. ■ (A. C. K. ) 

Imaham.— Lii niir|>e (1719) in Fn-nch. Hi«t.< i«ll. 
La., pt ni, 73, KM. Imahani — li llrrys Am .VIIhs. 
map 5, 177(1. Imahao — IIm tn ilii- ( ItilW i in Marirrv. 
Dik'.. IV. 179. lK>v». 

Imaklimiat, An Eskimo tribe occupy- 
ing HigtNomede id., Bering strait. Bee 

Aohjuch-Aliat— 1)h11 in Sniitliw>n. Cont.. .xxii. 2, 
iNV). Imaoh-leet — Jackson . Kcindecr in AlnHka, 
niiip. US. IS'.M. Imah-kli-miit.— Dall in TriKV A. A. 
A..S., .\.xxiv.a77. isvi. Imakleet— W(>llHHnd Kel- 
ly. K'-kini<»-KnKln*l« and KiiK.-Kfk. ViH*abs.. churt. 

Iznaklitfmut. — ZaKo^kin, I)i'>.<'. Kilvh. 1'<«.h. 
in .\in . I. TH. IH17. Inalucmiut.— W<K)irc in 11th 
C( n«\is. Aln<*ka. 130, 1»9S (^veii to inhabitant'* of 
iMtth iMliinds: mi-c litaiik). Tikliva'ollt. — BoKO- 

nv*. ('hukcixM'. iM. i<io-i (Chukehl nMneforiB- 

habitantKof l)ionic(lu ids*.). 

Imartivik. An £skimo village of 21 
people on the b. coast of Greenland. — 

Nan»en, Eskimo Life, 124, 1894. 

Imekpang ( Iini'^kpi'tfl). An Utkiavin- 
miut Eskimo camp near Ft Barrow, 
Alaska. — Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., 

274, 1K92. 

Iiaiak. A Togiagmiut villaw at the out- 
let of Aleknagik Ulke. Alsakik—TebenkoC 

(1849) quoted by Baker, Geog. Diet 
Alaska. 1902. 

IiaklM. A Cklifomian tribe cited sev- 
eral tinu'H and mentione*! once a^ on 
Kaweah r., Cal., which hx^tion, if cor- 
rect, would make it part of the Mariposan 
Htock. The Wimilchi of Kii^ r. may 
have l)een meant. 

B«niitohes.— Kancn)fl, Nat. Itiiii-!*. i, 36.1. I.s7t. 
T-Mitfltae«. — Hcnli-y in Iiul. AtT. K. p. . 511. 1864 (at 
Four rivers, near Tulare r. >. Ymitchei. — BaneRWl* 
op. cit.. I, I miH«^U()t»'<l fntni Hculey). 

Imigen ( ' frci^h water' ). Oneof thetwo 
winter \illage8 of the Kingtiamiut. a 
branch ni the Okoiniut Ivskiino, on an 
island at the head of Cinidu'rland Ki.; 
pop. 17 in IHua.— Boasintith Hep. B.A.E., 
map, 1888. 

Imik. A former Aleut villa^« on Agattu 
id., Ala-ska, one of the Near id. group of 
the .Mentiann, now uninhabitiHl. 

Immacalate Conception. .\ minsion es- 
tablished by^ Marquette in 1674 among 
the Kaskaskia, near Roekford, 111. 

lamMolata Oea«««tioB.— Shea. Oith. MtiB., MS, 
1856. laoDaoulfc OoMmtton i» Voir* Dam* mk 
IUlMis.-Oiavlcr(T) (UM) quoted by Bhea. IMd.. 

419. 

Inuaahal* A former rhnnia.<'han village 
in Ventura oo., Cal., "not far from Jow 
Oarrillo'e raneho'* in 1866.— Taylor in 
Oal. Farmer, May 4, 1860. 

liaai^Bs. The eoutbemmoHt winter 
settlemmt of the Ita EskiotOk dtoated at 
O. York, K. Greenland. 
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Bkattft'JiMia.— Btein In PcU'nnaniuiMltt. n(k 9, 
map, 1902 ( n-mlmon RshiTy' }. TgWMiiw.— Hell- 

Bn, PBkry Rflk>f Exped.. lOa. 1888. Iiiwncea.-> 
irkluun in Tran^^. Kthnol. fioc. Lnnd.. 127. imt. 
iMUjMl.— IMd., 129. ImBMifuiA — Kroeber In 
Bull. Am. Hiu. Nat. Hi>t.. xii. m, \m. bra- 
aaaL—Hayes, Arct. Boat Joum., 18Z» l«00. 

Imnarknsn (* where we make nuuile 
HtiK'ur'). A Pa.«>^!Uiia<iiu>(My villajje lor- 
luerly on the site of Pembroke, WaBhiu^- 
ton CO., Me. — Vetromile, Abnakif*, 56, 
1806. 

ImoJctegokshuk. A KaviaKUiiut Eskimo 
village at C. Nome, Alaska; pop. 30 in 

ImokhUfokliihuk. — Petroffii) 10th Cen»<tR>. Alaska, 
11, Imokbtafoklubuk.— Ibid., niaii. Jmuk- 

t«fok>huk.— Bnlcer. iieitg. Diet. Aliu<kii. 1902. 

Imongalasha {Jmokdtyltn, 'tluir jn^ople 
are there' ) . A former Choctaw «et tlcuieut, 
eometimes called West ImoiifRilasha to 
diHtiiiirnish it from Imonga!:i.-h;i Skataru', 
aud also popularly known a^^ .Mokahidha. 
It was situated on the headwaters of Tala* 
shacr., Neshoba cf> , Mi>.-i.. and was the 
moat iiuportaut Chcx taw town in that 
rsKion, the name appearing often in curly 
irnvpmtiiont n^cnrds. Tfiiimsi-h visited 
it in 1811 and held a council there. In 
1824 it was almost abandoned owing to 
the ravajres of gniallpox. The houees of 
the settlement, with thenniall fields inter- 
veiiiiii:, covered an area of 3 ni. n. and 
and 1^ ni. K. and w. It consiHted of u 
number of hamlets, the names of which, 
from to K., Wi re Vaneka Chukkilis,si, 
Onaheli, Nanihalja,an<l Bihikonlo.— Hal- 
bert in Miae. Hist 8oe. Pabi . , v i, 43 1 , 1902. 
brnkUAa^^GatKliet, CrMk Mltr. Ley., i. 188^ 
MM, 

Imongalasha Skatane { ImnkUukltl9kit!ui, 
* Little Imongalasha ' ) . A former Choc- 
taw town on the e. prong of Yaxoo cr., 

now known as Flat cr, a n. affluont of 
Petickfa cr., Kemper co., Mif»e. — Hall>ert 
in Mi^.s. lli«t Soc. Pub., v , 42.3, 1902. 
BMt Hoka-LiuM.— KomHiiH. Florida, 310. 1775. 
Imoafolaaha Skatani.— Wu!<t Fla. map., cn. 177.'i. 

Implementt, Tooli, Utensils. While a tool 
ia that with which Munething in made, 
an implement that with whidi work is 
done, and a utensil that in or on which 
something is prepared or u»e<l up, they 
cHti not always lie di^tin^Miished among 
primitive peoples, who utilize one tiling 
tor many purpo^etv. Many forms are dia- 

CUPseil iiruler . I ; N 'r//'/ fit'Insfrir^ and in 

artii-lfs devoted to special activities. It 
mnut be borne in mind that all mtrh 

devirpf were heljK-rs of the skilful h.ui ! 
and a va>t <ieal of excellent work wa« done 
with it alone. 

The Indians of N rth Atnerica were in 
ti e ^tone age and tiiereiore every device 
. with which the arts of life were* carried 
on, whether inipleineiit. tool, or utensil, 
WBSin harmony with this gratle of eul- 
tnre The archeolngiKt finds of such 
objects in ancient renntinsand cites either 
their substantial portions, or the perish- 
aUe ports that bave been accidentally 



preBer\'e4l, or imiirossions of them left on 
pottery. By comparing these relics with 
implements, tools, and utensils found iu 
acttia! among the Indians one \< able 
to partial Iv reconstruct ancient imlustry 
ana read Mr backward into history. The 
moment that the savages saw implements, 
tools, and nten-ils of metal in the hands 
of Kuro{>eanH, they recognizecl the eupe> 
riority of the.«e and adopted them. It 
ia interesting to note the modifications 
that were made in hafting and using, in 
order to adapt the new devic«*8 to old 
habits and customs. As of old, manual 
IMtrtawere still carvetl, painted, and linng 
with symbols, without which they were 
thought to be ineffectnal. 

The instruments of liandicraft were of 
two clas^^ — general, for common pur- 
poses, and special, for particular indus- 
tries. The ^'eiural imjiff'ri;ent.s, tools, 
and utensils may be deseribtxi in detail 
(Holmes in Bep. Nat. Mua 1001, SOI, 
1903): 

Ifammers. — These were made of stone 
or other hard snbslanoe, with or without 

han<ne3. There were sle<lges, maul^ 
and pile-driverss ior two or more men. 

Knife*. — These were made conun«>nly 
of rhippefi or ground .-jtone. Teeth, Ixme, 
shell, and wood were also U!<ed for the 
purpose (McGuire in Am. Antbrop., iv, 

185)1). 

Sair». — ^These were of serrated stones, 
shells, or other materials, and were 
worked by rubbing with the edge, often 
with the aid of sand with or without 
water. 

Borers. — Many natural objects were 
used for making holes In hard and soft ob- 
jects, either Ity pres.mre, striking, vibrat- 
iQg, or revolving. They were hel<l tlirei tly 
in the hand or were hafted ; were grasped 
by one hand or V>y l>oth hands; held be- 
tween the palms or were worked by 
means of strap, bow, or pump ( McGuire 
in Rep. Xat. Miu^. 1R94, (}28, 1886). (See 
Drills and IhiUing.) 

A The irtone ax, rudely flaked or 
highly |M>lishe<l, }»lain orgroovod. rantring 
in weight from a tew ounces to many 
pounds in the ceremonial ax, was 
universal. It wn.«i IieKl in th<' hand or 
attache* I ill various ways to a hauflle by 
means of rawhide, but was never fur- 
nished with an eye for a helve. Other 
substant'es were occasituially used, iis 
shell, iron ore, and copper, hut the -tone 
ax was the main relianc«>. The l)lado 
could lieea.'^ily tnrne^lat rigiitangles, and 
then the implement hecamean adz. (See 
Adzffi, A iix, ( >ifH. ) 

ScrafHTn. — The scra|H'r wsum uIho u tool 
of wide disnersion. In shape it re- 
semble<l a eidsel blade with a l>evele<i 
edge. The rudest were sharp spalls of 
eibceoos stone, held in the hand with or 
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Without paildinj;; others werv ut' 8uio«jth 
materials net into handles or gripH that 
gini<:ly fitttnl the workwoman'.H haiKl. 
Out! varii'ty was tuadn for scrapiitg hide«, 
another for Hcraping wood. 

Xiii/tcri*. — Thff^r !iu*lu»le all devtctf? for 
holding tightly an ol ^jwtor holding part*? 
together while being \\*)rk»*d. Hinged 
varieties were not known, but the Eskimo, 
e8|ieeially, had several inventiona to do 
the work of ( lanipa, pincers, tweeMtSyOr 
the viae with the aid o£ wedges. 

The simple mechanical jtowers, the 
wedge, the lever, and the inclinetl plane, 
were tiniverMally understood. The screw 
was employed' but sparingly, if st all. 
TheN. W. coast triljew used rollers, skids, 
and parbuckles to movegr(>athoui<« beams 
into place, and the Alaskan £skimo, ao 
c(ir liriL' to Klliott, lan(le<l the walnw by 
means uf a t^liding tjickle looped over 
pe^s driven into cracks in the rocks and 
nin through slits 'ii t !;i ] i !*' The whwl 
and axle were entirely unknown, save in 
their mo»t primitive form, the (ioindle. 
Power for doing work wifli the aevit^ea 
just describe was <lerived from the nins- 
de of the worker. The wind was ut 1 1 i /ed 
here and there, blowing upon a fixeil mat 
erocteii for a t^ail, but nothing was known 
of shifting sailH. The Indians made good 
use of tire iu clearing ground for planting, 
in felling trees, excavating canoes, and 
making ]>itch and glue. Bellows were not 
used, hut the biowtube existed. Water 
wheels were nnknown, and in the matter 
of using natnn''s forces for work northern 
America was iuaurimiUvestateof culture. 
Tiie spedal implements, tools, and uten- 
sils employed in the various alx^riginal 
industries are enumerated below. They 
are also trailed more folly in separate 
artidis. 

Ayru-aliare. — Digging sticks, hardened 
in ii re and sharpened, and often weighted ; 
dibbles, lioeH, fH*ar«HTows, harvesting d(^- 
vices, huisking pc^, granaries, an<l cadies 
werecommon. Forliarvesting Ik >t h wild 
and ( nltivated produce varioUH tribt-s had 
tuag>; for picking the cactus fniit, 8tone 
implements for opening hulls or shells, 
baskets for gathering, carrying, and stor- 
ing, poles for rea*'hing fniit, harvesting 
api>arat us for grass seed, wild rice, camas, 
wokas, coonti, maiae, etc. (See Agricul- 
Uire, Food.) 

Hark m/rk. — Peelers, shredders, twist' 
ers, sewing tools, pitching tools. 

Root fr«r7<f«n9.— Axes, adaes, saws, 
!»orcrs, hanunen*, knives, pitch and paint 
brushes, and fire. 

Gtrnjing. — PlRckin^ baskets, hide cases, 
walking sticks, special costumes, and a 

Srovision of compact luod, as j)emmic4m, 
ried fish, and cnsp bread. Tlie making 
up of hunlens into neat loads for han- 
dling and tor the back was understood 



and further completed by means of head- 
bands, breast straps, and shoulder straps. 
The dog was here and there a pack beSSt 
and harness wjia devised. 

Cooking. — Besides open roasting, gril- 
ling frames of wood, and pita for l>aking 
and steaming, there were stone slabs for 
parching i*eeds and for liaking bread; pot- 
tery an<ri>asketii for boiling (the latter by 
the help of heated ston^), and eoapstonc 
utensils for preparing meat and other 
food. (tieeAod.) 

<\irlR7/o(Nl.-~Drying frames, smoking 
devices. 

Frx/tin^. —Besides fishing implements 
proper, the fisher's outfit included canoes, 

paddles, weirs, dams, andior ptones, etc. 

PkuAic art, — In the technic of this in- 
.dofltry belonir all tuols and implements 

used in quarrying clays and preparing 
them for the potter, ail devices employed 
in building up, smoothing, polishmg, 
and decorating ware, and the appanUOB 
for burning. (8ee /'otttrry. ) 

(^nnrrying, munnfffOnatUmewtrkmf.'— 
Digging sticks, inHuls, hHmmerf, edge 
tools for making iami r-, and disshcii and 
otlier rece|>tacle8 of ^ aj -tone, chipping 
and other shajiing tools and implements, 
carrying apparatus, fiakers, chippers, 
poli.'<hers. 

Textile indvuttrien. — All implements and 
tools needed in gathering roots, stem.s, 
and leaves as materials, and those used 
in preparing theee for matting, bagging, 
basketry, b^nketv, robes, lacework, net- 
work, thread, string, an<l rope; finalN 
inventions employed in roanufacturiog 
theee products, (.^ee Aislefry, JXankftti, 
Weai ina. ) 

WhcUhtg, — Suit of water-tight cloUiiug; 
kaiak and paddle; harpoon, with line: 

fkiii floats; lance. 

Wuadcraff. — Ax, knife, saw, adz, chisel, 
l)orers, rasps, polishers, paint brushes^ 
rollers, moving and setting up devices. 
(See IVoodu'ork.) 

Forservingand oonanmingfood, knives 
were necessary; Bjxwns were fafhionetl 
of natural objects, e8|)ecialiy of wood, 
horn, and gourd, but there were no forks 
or individual dishes or tables. Much 
foo*! was con8ume<l on the spot where it 
was found. The Indians had manifold 
apparatus^ for making, preserving, and 
using fire; for cooking, lignting, and heat- 
ing. Shovels were use<l for Im king bread. 
The outfit for harvesting and preparing 
acorns Included gathering basket, for 
which th^ \s iirij ui'- 1 1 at \viu< often used, 
carrying hamper, granary, hulling mill, 
mortar, hopper basket, meal mat, leach- 
ing pit, cooking basket, musb 1>;iskrt mij ! 
eating bowls. Alilling implements in 
geneial included natural bowlders and 
jTebblea; mortars of wood, stone, b >nr', 
or hide; peatlea of the same materials; 
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'mt'Uites of varying degrees of texture, 
with nianoe to lurrewjHjnd; baskets to 
iervaaa hoppers and tocntch mt al, ami 
brooms. Hunter."*' implement.- includtMl 
a vant nuniber of aceeKsory api»aratuy for 
making weai^tons effectual. 

Devices for binding or permanently 
holdinfir two parts together, iiegs, lash- 
injrs. and cement were used (nee ( 
maU), In the absence of metal and rat- 
tan, rawhide, sinew, roots of evergreen 

tree.i, S})Iitn of t<iuj.'}i wocxl. jtitt li, and 
animal glue penormeti the uecetisary 
function. In the aboriginal economy no 
great f tones were moved, but lar^e li'irs 
were tKjmetimes transporteil many miles. 

Metric devices of the North Americans 
were very crude e<>mpare«l witli modern 
standards, but were exa< tly adapted to 
their needs. A man fitted his boat and 
all its appurtenances to his Inxly, ju^t as 
he did his clothing. The hunter, ba.Mket 
maker, potter, tentmaker, weiK'bed and 
measured t)y means of the same standard. 
Forsecuring uniform thickness the N. W. 
coast triU's bored holes through hulls of 
dusuuts, and ran slender plugs into them 
which were used as gauges. Usually the 
imrts of tho IxHiy were the only gaogeSi. 
(iSee MeasaremenU.) 

Ktraightenerswere madeof wood, stone, 
linrn. or ivory for bending woo<l and other 
sui^iuuces to shape. Digging sticks, dib> 
hies, and the whole class of implements 
forinakin;; holes in the ground were used 
also fur working in (|uarrieiL for getting 
worms and the like from the b«ich or 
the t-arth, and for <li^^itig roots ff>r food 
or for textile and other industrial pur- 
poses. Tongs were employed in moving 
not stones, in gathering cactus fruit, and 
in capturing snakes. 

Dwellings were of such varying tyties 
an<l fonnsthat their eonstniction in' dif- 
ferentareas retpiiied theservictjsof differ- 
ent kinds of work— that of tlie tentmaker, 
the joiner, the mason, or the snow worker, 
with their different implements, includ- 
ing shovels, axes, trowels, arizes, levers, 
parbuckles, etc. (see Architecture, Jlabi- 
Uttimt). The joiner's outfit included 
many devices, from those for halting: to 
thubo for house building, tent framing, 
hoat fitting, and the nse of roots ana 
thoog>. Tuncheons wnc hewn out, hut 
there was no mortising, liaiting, the 
joining of the working part of a tool to 
the manual part, was a( romplisheil vari- 
ously by driving in, gnxtve, splice, socket, 
tongne«nd-grooye, or mortiring, and the 
is.^'tenins was done with [M'gs or la-^liin^'. 

For the shaping arts, the working of 
stone, wood, and other hard substances, 
the apparatm varie<l with the material, 
and consisteti of knives, hammers, wedges, 
saws, files, polishers, Ixinr-, adzes, and 
chisels, maae out of materials best suited 



always to their uses. (See^frl, Scufyturet 
Stunt u ork, W irtxdmrk. ) 

The propelling of all sorts of water craft 
was done by paddling, by poling, by 
dragging over naid, and by towing. No 
<>ars or ru<l«hTs were use<l. Ves»*'Is were 
ma<le water-tight with pitch or by (he 
swelling of the wood. The rope or raw- 
hiile line for dragging a canoe alongshore 
is known as a cordelle, the French- 
Ganadian term. Fiortage, the moving of 
a bark canoe from one Ixsly of water to 
another, was accomplished by carrying 
load and canoe separately, sliding the 
empty canoe over mud, or shooting nipids 
in It. (See 1imt», < 'oinui, ret; IVard and 
Trarusp^trUitum. ) 

The making of snowshoes was an im- 
portant occupation in the N., re«|uiring 
greatskill and manifold tools and devices. 
Ice ami snow implements and utensils 
use<l in the higher latitudes include picks 
with ivory or stone blades, fdiovels with 
wooden blade and ivory edge, creepers 
for the boots, l)oat hooks for warding off 
and drawing can»H's, sleds, and the indis- 
pensable snowshoes. The l'j»kimo were 
ingenious in devising such implemenh*. 
They ha<l shovels with edges of walrus 
ivory, walking sticks for going over the 
snow, snow goggles, snowshoes, and snow 
trowels aiul knives for hou.selmilding; 
also ice picks and crow lmrs and hooks 
•and scoops for cutting and moving ice. 

See Artit and IndtiMrieg, ami the sul>- 
jivts ciled thereunder; also the articles 
describing special types of implements, 
tool-, and utensils, and the materials from 
which they are made. (o. t. m.) 

Imtuk. *A Yuit Eskimo village near 
Indian pt., n. b. Biberia; pop. 4.3 in 9 
houses aliout 1HU.5, 65 in 12 houses in 
UK)!. Most of its people are of the 
Aiwan division, but 4 families are from 
Gherinak. 

I'ntak.— Bocociw, Cbnkcbee, », 1W4. ratm.— 
Ibid. (Chuk4>hl name). 

Imakfa ( Hitchiti: '-lu ll,' al.»*o referring 
to a metallic ornament of concave shape: 
applied possibly in atlnsion to the henn 
in the rivrr A suborilinate settlement 
of the I pi>er t'reck U»wn Oakfiiski, on a 
creek of the Same name, a short distance 
w. of Tallajwifwa r., Ala. A battle was 
fought there .Ian. 24, 1S14, in the Creek 
war, and the celebrati><i Imttle of the 
H»)rseshoe Hen<l, on .Mar. 2'i of the same 
year, t4M)k jilace in the immediate 
vicinity. ( .\. s. <;. ) 

Bmiwfku.— Schoolcraft, Iml. Triln.'a). vi. ;?71. IH.'i?. 
Xmuokfao.— I^rkt'tt, Hint. .Via., il, SfJ 1h.M». 
Emuekfaw — Dnikf Kk IndK., bk. IV, 30. 1848. 
Emukfau.^ii'i'T, Iin^Mtk-fML— Bawkln* 

(179tf), Sk.'U h. 46. lh4S. 

Imurii. Given by early authorities as 
a Pima rancheria near the e. I>ank of 
Rio San Ignacio (or Magdalena), lat. 
30° 50', long. 110<* 5(K, in the preeent 
Sonoia, Mezioo. Oroico y Bern men- 
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tiona the Himeris (who are evidently tht» 
inbabitants of this settlement) , with the 

Opata. If Ihev iM'loii^'t**! to t!»e latter. 
Imures waa doul)tles.^ the lH.«t Oi)ata8et 
tlement toward the n., and the earlier 
writers did not, in this case, distinj;nish 
the Ouata from the Pima. Imuri.s wa« 
visiteil hy Father Kino an early aH 1699, 
and tlio Ix'll in its churrh bears the«late 
16M). It wiiM uiterwarxl a visita of San 
Ijinai io miaiion (Kmlo En(«vo, ca. 1762, 
153, 18G3), with HO inliabitantfl in 17;«). 
It is now a civilized pueblo. Of itn 637 
inhabitants in 1900, 74 were Mayo and 32 
Yaqui. (f. w. h.) 

■ii!Mrw.-Kino. map. in StSckleln. Ncue Welt* 
Bott. 74. 1726. Himerii — Orozco y B«rni. Oeoff., 
68. iU, 1K>4. Himuri — Kudo EniiByo (ra. 1762), 
163, 1863. Imorir— Box. Adventures. 277, 1>*«9. 
Xmurcs.— Kino {Ifm) in Dnc. Hist. Mex.. 4th 
a., I, 267. 1856. Imurex — Unrdy. Travels. -127, 
1829. Imuri.— Kitio ir.i. nm) in l>o<'. Hift. Mex.. 
4th I, 348, 1866. Imuiia.— Font, map (1777) in 
BAncroft. Ariz, and N. Mex., 89S. 188». Imuris.— 
Hardy. Travels. 432. 1H29. 8. Jose Imuri.— Rivera 
(1780) in Bancroft. No. Mex. Huiw^. i. 514, 18H4. 
iniafi«iii.— Kino (CO. lOW) in Doc Hist. Mex., 4th 
■.. I. m, I860. Taim.— Bftttdellcr. Glided Man. 
179, 1893. 

Inajalaiha. A fonner Chumaahan vil- 
lage near 8anta Barbara, Qd.— Bancroft, 
Hat. Bacee, i, 459. 1874. 

Inalik. An Inguklimint village on 
Little Diomede id., Alaska. The name 
of the people was extended by W'oolfe 
(llth OenBas, Alaska, 130, 1893) to in- 
clude the inhabitant*" of lx>th iflandn. — 
Melson, 18th Kep. B. A. inap, 1899. 

ZasB. The beet known village of the 
opper division of tlie Karok, sjx akin^ 
the Karakuka dialect. Situated on Kla- 
math r. , at or near the month of Clear cr. , 
N. w. ('ill. It was the scene of the Det^r- 
skin dance and of an annual "world- 
making" ceremony. (a. l. k. > 
■•Mm.— Ta> lor in Ual. Farmer, Mar. 2S, 1860. 

laaqtek { TnSfkhtek, * raven'). A sub- 
phratrv orgeiiHof the Mtiiotninee. — Hoff- 
man in 14th Kep. B. A. E., pt i, 42, 1896. 

batpeteett. One of the tinbee included 
by the early fur tnidere nnder }\v term 
Nez I'ene (Hose, Fur Hunters, i, 185, 
1855). They lived on Columbia r. , above 
the mouth of the Snake, in Washington. 
Perhaps they were the Winatshipum or 
the Kalispel. (i.. p.)' 

Incense. Tnrense, from the Latin inren- 
dere, *to hum,' ia detine<l m anything 
burned to produce a pleasant sweet smei! 
during religious rites. It may \h* reganl- 
eda.H direct 8acriti< e, iis* Hymholic of as- 
cending prayer, or aH an aid to spiritual ex- 
altation. Incense hiUM IxH'u in ainmst uni- 
versal use from the earliest historic |K'ri(Kl, 
particniarlv in the more highly organized 
ancient religions. In Mexico and adja- 
cent parts various resinous guujs known 
collectively under the Aztec name of 
copalli^ or copal, were used. North of the 
Rio Grande the plant substances meet 
commonly employed forthe same purpose 



were toliacc«», in various native varieties^ 
the dried tops of Thufa^ and other ce- 
dars; spruce and pine ntn-dles, ]»articn- 
larly those of Abien and PinuA jionderofa; 
BweetgnBBi Satxtfitmia otUmUa), Artemisia* 
and the ro«»t of the halsam-rfx»t [Ralmm- 
orrhiza). Tol»a<To wa« U8e<l in oneway 
or another in important ceremonials over 
almost the whole area of thel'nited States 
and along the N. W. coast, and in the 
Canadian interior. Pine needles were 
most commonly usetl among the Pueblos 
and other triljes of the S. W. In the 
noted Hopi snake dance the smoke of 
burning juniper tope was blown through 
tubesknown as " clond-blowers*' until the 
kiva was tllleil with the piecing fm- 
gianoe. Cedar tope, sweet gnuas^ and 
wild sage were more common in oer^ 
monies of the Plains Indians, especiaUy 
the Peyote rite, and parcels of the dried 
substance were eomeUmee attached to 
sacrifice poles or dep<»«ited with the 
corpse in the grave or on the scaffold. 
With some triura the twigs and leaves of 
the plant were diffennifiatt d male and 
female. The balsam loot was )iiirne«l in 
email qnantities in every great sweat- 
house rite among the Plains triU-s and 
was held so precious that sometimes a- 
honse was given for a single root. AnMDfl^ 
the Siksika, according to Wispier, every 
tipi contains an altar — a small excavation 
in the earth — when tweet gom is baned 
dailv. 

There were also a nnmber of vegetal 
perfnme.s usvd for jK'rsonal gratification, 
either by rubbing the juice of the crushed 
>lant over the skin or hv wearing the 
eaves or dried tops in little hags at- 
tached to the clothing. The Southern 
Ute mother placed eweet-emelling herbe 
under the j)ilIow of her bal>\ . One of 
the ingnnhenta of the secret medicine 
employed by the Bn&lo doctors among 
the Plains trilH-s in treat in<r wounds is lie> 
lieved to have Ix-en the strong smelling 
musk of the beaver. ( j. m. ) 

Incha. A n unidentified tribe said tohave 
lived where there were S]>anihh settle- 
ments and to have l)een at war with the 
Mantmui(Mento) of Arkansas r. in 1700. 

I0M.— Ibervine (1702) in Mar^ry. D^.. IV. 681. 
18«0. laoha.-Ibid.. 599. 

Inohi il'^'tci, 'stone hnlge' ). A village 
occupied by the Kansa in their migration 
up Kansa.'« r.— J. (). Dors^'v, inf'n, 1HS2. 

Incomecanetook ( Ini-ume-can-itook). 
(>iven by Rom (Advent, 290, 1847) asan 
Okinagan tribe. 

Indak. A former Maidu village on the 
site of Placerville, Eldorado eo., Cal. — 
Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist, 
XVII, pi. xxxviii, 1906. 

Indelohidnti ( 'pine'] . An Apache clan 
or band at San Carlos agency ami Ft 
Apache, Ariz., in 1881 (Bourke in Jour. 
Am. Folk-lore,, iii. 111, 1880); identical 
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with Indilche-dentii iit', ' Live in country 
with large pine tree?;' (White, Apache 
Names of Indian Tribes, MS., B. A. E.), 
a liund furiiterly under chief Karchubeu- 
lecolte. 

Indian. The eoninion designation of 
the alwrigines of America. Tht* Jiume 
first occurs in a letter of Colunihui^ dated 
Feb., 1498, wherein the discoverer speaks 
of the Indira* he had with him (P. F. 
Hilder in Am. Anthrop., n. s., i, 545, 
1899). It was the general belief of the 
day, shared by Cmainbiui, that in M» 
voyage acro^Js the Atlantic lie Imd reached 
India. This term, in sjtite of its misleMl- 
ing connotation, has passed into the 1an> 
pua^res of tlie civilizcil world: Jndio in 
8{»anish, Portu^est*. aixl Italian; Jndieit 
in French; Indmner in (^erIlmu, etc. The 
term American Iiidian, i<ir wliich it has 
been propoml to t*ubytitnte Aunritul 
{q. v. ), is however in common uw; lessso 
the ohjer tionahle term redHkins, t<t which 
c<rirres|K>n«l the French Penux-nnujtj^, 
the (iennan Hothhnitte. Brinton titled 
his lKx>k on the aborigines of the New 
World, "The Amencnn Race, " but this 
return to an early use of the word Amer- 
ican can hardly be successful. In geo- 
graphical nomenclature the Indian is 
well rememliered. There are Indian 
Territory, Indiana, Indianapolis, Indian* 
ola, Indio. B sides these, the map and 
gazetteers re« onl Indian arm, Imy, l>ayou, 
beach, l»otiom, branch, brook, camp,' cas- 
tle, cove, creek, cnisj^ing, diggings, draft, 
fall, fielij, fiehls, ford. gap. grove, gulch, 
harbor, head, hili, hills, island, lake, 
mills, mound, mountain, neck, orcbatd, 
pasH, |H>int, pond, ritli:<-, river, rock, run, 
s|>ring. fpringH, swamp, town, trace, trail, 
valley, village, and welLs, in various partf 
of the Tnited S!:ito« an.l Canada. The 
term Ked In«lian,upi>lietl to tlie Beottiuk, 
has given Newfoundland a nomber of 
place names. 

Many wild plants have l>een called 
"Indian ' in order to mark them off from 
iamiliar sorts. Use by Indians has ix^n 
the origin of another Glass of such terms. 

The following plants have been called 
after the Indian: 

Indian apple. — The May apple, or wild 

mandrake (Podnphi/fhun jullahnn). 

Judian arrow. — The burning bush, or 
wahoo {Buonymw atrejmrjmreval). 

fiidianarroir-vood. — Tin- flowering dng- 
wooil, or cornelian ttva { ( hmm jfurida). 

Tmlian ludm. — The erect trilliom, or ill- 
act'nted \vake ri>biji ( TrlUknn errrlum). 

ludniii bark. — The laurel magnolia, or 
S^'eet bay {Mn<juolia rir<finiana). 

Judian hi'iin. — (1 ) The catalpa, or >H*an- 
tree ( Cniofpn mtnlpa). (2 ) A iNevv Jersey 
name of the ;:roiindnut I Ajtinx apiott). 

In lion btnrd-grnnt. — The bushy beard- 
grass {Andritpugon glomeraluM). 



Indian l/iiUrs. — A North Carolina name 
of the Fraser umbrella or cueamber tree 

{Magnolia frn.vri ) . 

Indian Uuric drink. — The cassena, yau- 
pon, black drink (q. v.)t or Carolina tea 
\Jhx cawine). 

Indian boyg andgirh. — A western name 
of the Dutchman's breeches {BUoAaOa 
CUCutiaria). 

Indian bread. — The tuckahoe (SceUro- 
tlum giganteum). 

Indian hrff !->■■■>>!. — The prairie tuniip, 
or |>omme bianciio [rmniUa entcvdenia ). 

Indian redar. — The hop-hombeam, or 
ironwood {Osinia nrtjiniana). 

Indian rhtrn^. — i l ) Thie ser\'ice-l)erry, 
or june-lK-rry { Atiu liinrhier ciinadentit). 
(2) The Carolina buckthorn {Bhammtt 
caroliniana). 

Indian chickweed.. — The carpet-weed 

{Mollugo rerticiUala) . 

Indian chief. — A western name <»f the 
American cowslip or 8hooting>-star {Do- 
deciitheon ifii'ftillii ) . 

Indiati ciijar tin . — Tlie common catalpa 
( Catalpa nitdlpn), a name in use in Penn- 
sylvania. Maryland, and the District of 
Columbia, See Indian hian, above. 

Indian corn. — Maize {Zea maifg), for 
which an early name was Indian M-heat. 

Indian eummher. — Medeola rirginiann, 
also known as Indian cucumber-root. 

Indian cup. — ( 1 ) The common pitcher- 
plant (Snrtaeenia purpurea). ( 2) Tbecup> 
plant (Sil/,l,!iiiii inr/iMialum). 

hidian rnrinHt. — The coral- berry {Sym- 
phorimrpoa rulg^trin). 

Indian dije. — The yellow puccoon or 
orange- root {Ihjdrariist t-anailenna); also 
known as vel low-root. 

hi'J'iandm, — ^The slippery-elm {Vlmiu 

full a }. 

Indian Jig. — (I) The eastern prickly 
pear {Opuntia npuntio r i2) Cereun gi- 
gtinteuH, or saguuro, the giant cereus of 
Arizona, California, Mexico, and New 

Mexi<Y>. 

Tii'li'1,1 Jug. — The crooke<l yellow stone- 
croi M >r dwarf houseleek {S,dum rejlejrum), 

Indian grard-rimt. — The tall V)ont»«et or 
joe-pye-weed {Eupatorium purpureum). 

IwMan htmp. — (1 ) The army-root ( Apo- 
rtpmm ctinnaninum), <'alled also hlack In- 
dian hemp. (2) The swamp milkweed 
{Amlepiaif incamata) and the hairy milk- 
wtM'd f .1. pulchra), calknl also white In- 
dian hemp. (3) A West Virginia name 
for the yellow toad-flax ( Linaria /o/ 
(4) The velvet-leaf {Abutiton abutilon), 
calhnl also In<Uan mallow. 

ludianhipfut. — The bowmanVroot ( Pot- 
teranthus tr^oliatu»)f called also Indian 
physic. 

Indian lemonade.— \ California name, 
according to Bergen, for the fragrant 

sumac {Itfius trilohata). 
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Indian lettuce. — The round-leaved win- 
tervreen {Ihfrda rotundi/olia). 

Indian maiUnv. — ( 1 ) * The velvet-leal 
{AbutiUm abiUHon), also known as Indian 
hetim. (2) The piicUy dd* {Sida ^ 
nota). 

hManntdon.-^A. Golon^o name of a 

species of Erhlnornrtioi. 

Indian milUt. — The silky oryzopsis 
( OryzofMtis au*pidata ). 

Indian n\<>c('n.<'ni — The ^^tf -Ttih'^:^ liu^''.'';^- 
slipper or mocca^sin-tlower {t'ypnpfdnun 
acanU). 

Indian mozrn!i~i\ or moose niisse. — ^The 
American niountain-a^h ordogberry (5li>r- 
6tM anuricana). 

Indian paint. — (1 ) The strawberry-blite 
{ Blituni capHtUum ). ( 2 ) The hoary puc- 
coon ( LiuuMpenmon cawj^cen*), (3) A 
WiHcnn.ain name, according to Bei^gen, for 
a species of Trwhsrinitia. (4) Bloodroot 
(Sanguinaria cxtnadenm), called n-d In- 
dian paint. (5) The yellow puccoon ( Ily- 
draiUis canadensis), called yellow Indian 
paint. 

Indian paini-bru^—'The acarlet-paiiit- 

ed cup ( Castilleja coccinea). 

Indian patch. — TTn^rafted peach trees, 
aooording to Bartlett, which are cousid- 
ered to ne more thrifty and said to bear 
lar^r frcit In the- South a ■pedfic 
variety of clingstone peach. 

Jkofum pear.— The eervioe-berry {AtM' 
lan'-bler canadenm»)t ci^dled also wild In- 
dian pear. 

Han physic. — (I) The bownianV 
root { Portentnthtis trifolinfu.^)^ called also 
Indian hippo. (2) American ipecac ( iW- 
feronf^ slipulatus). (3) FkiiMr's mag- 
iiolin, the long-leaved nmbrelhktrQe 
( Muifuttlici J'raseri ) . 

IruHnn pine. —The loblolly, or old-field 
pine { IHnuf tncdn) . 

Indian pink. — (1) The Carolina pink, 
or worm-grass iSpigeliu marylnndica ). ( 2 ) 
The cypress-vine {QuamoctU quatnoclit). 
(3) The fire pink {Silcne lirginicn). (4) 
The cuckoo-flower, or ragged-robin 
{Lifchnis Jios-curuli). (5) The fringed 
milkwort, or polygala {Polygala pftiun- 
folia). (H) The Hcarlet-iiuintf^l ( Up (/'ii.*- 
titiQa ctm-inm). (7) The wild piuk (Si- 
Ime pen nsyl mnicu). ( 8 ) Silene eaUfontica. 
■ Indian /;7>t'— The corpse-plaator ghost- 
flower {Mmiotropa un\fiora), 

Indkm pitcher.— The pitchev^plant or 
side-saddle flower (iSarrarmia jjurparen). 

Indian plantain. — (1 ) The ^reat Indian 
plantun or wild col lard ( Memdmia reni- 
jornii.'f). f-l The pale Indian plantain 
LM. atriptici^oiia). (3) The tuberous In- 
dian plantain (M. tuberoaa). (4) The 
swoot-Hcented Indian plantain {Synosma 
stun eofniK) . 

Indian poke. — (1) American white hel- 
leliore ( [enitriiin ciride). {2) False hel- 
lebore ( V. woodii). 



Indian posey. — (1) Sweet life-everlast- 
ing ( Gnap/jf»/iu//( 'ihlusi/olium). (2) Large- 
flowered everlasting (Anaphalis argari- 
taeea ). (3 ) The butterfly- weed ( Asdepias 
tuberota). 

Indian potato. — (1) The groundnut 
lApUxi apio$). (2) A western name for 

the p<inirrel-com (Bikuhdla canadeiifi'<). 
(3) A California name, according to Ber- 
gMi, for BrodioM eapUtOa; bat aooorttinif 
to Barrett (inPn, 1906) the term is indis- 
criminately given to many different speciet) 
of bulbs and cor ms, which formed a con- 
siiieralile item in the food TOpplyof the 
CaUfoniian Indiana. 

Indian pueooon.— Tlie hoary pueooon 
( T.'ithtisftrrvvun canescms) . 

Indian red-root. — The re<l-n>ot {GyrotJi- 
eca capitata). 

Indian rhuharh. — A California name,ac> 
conling to Bergen, ior tSaxi/raga ^liuta. 

Indian rice. — Wild rice {Zumna aquat* 
ica). 

Indian root. — The American spikenard 
( A ralin racemosa ) . 

Indian §age. — ^The common thorough- 
wortorboneset ( Enpatorinm perfoliatnnt ) . 

Iw! Ian ."fiain in<-k. — Tlie i 1 1 -Kt-n tini w ake- 
robiu, or erect trillium ( Trillium erectum ). 

Indian thoe.—The large yellow lady's- 

slipper (Cy^irifu'dhnn hirsiilnm). 

JmUansiipper. — Thepink lady 's-slipper, 
or moocsflin-fiower ( CSntripedium aeault), 

Indian soap-plant. — ^The eoap-berr>-, or 
wild China-tree {Sapuidus marginatus), 

Indian strawberry. — ^The strawberry- 
blite ( Bfitnni cnpitntnm). 

Indian ttn. Plaut», the leaves, et*\, of 
which have been infused by the Indian*, 
and after them by whites; also the decr>r- 
tion ma<le therefrom, for example, l^h- 
mdor tea [ Jjedum ^(W^int/irtm), whic^ In 
Lriibrador is called Indian tea. 

Indian tofmrro. — (1) The wild tobacco 
( Lobelia injiata ]. ( 2 ) Wild tobacco (ASe- 
otiana rnstica). (3 ) The plantain-leaf ever- 
lasting (Antennaria plantaginifolia). (4) 
A New Jersey name, according to Bart- 
lett, of the common mullein {VerbaaeuM 
thapstts). 

ni'fiati (iirinerif. — The ydlnw pnrctxin, 
or oraoge-root {Hydrastis canadensii). 

Jhdlon turnip.— (I) The jack-ln^e- 
pulpit (.Irisaema (rlphyUum), also called 
three-h'aved Indian tamip. (2) The 
prairie potato, or porame blanche (/Vor^ 
cdea escnUnta). 

Indianimnnin. — A Newfoundland namc^ 
aooording to Bergen, for the shining dnb- 
moBs { f.yopiKlittm tucidnlum). 

Imlinn ?mw/>r. — A California name lor 
Pedieularis dmsijlora. 

Indian «ifBd.~An early term for to- 
l»aciu. 

/rif/tfin tcAss^.— An eariy tenn for main^ 

or Indian corn. 

Indian whort. — .\ Labrador and New- 
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foundlftnd name for the red bearberry or 
klnnikinnik (Arelostaphylogvm'UrH)* 

Inifidn irifknj). — The great-willow-herb 
or tirewee<l [Kf/ilobium augittlifoUum), 
althongh Al^onquian Indians called the 

bapswofwl ( r n /in>rimnn) wicknp. 

There are, lx.*}<i«iet<, the Indian's drenm, 
the parple-etenimed cliff-brake {Pelkua 
atmpfirpurrn), and the fudiau't jnhllMy 
Oswego tea {^Moiiurda didyina). 

Another series of terms in which the 
Indian is remeinbertMt in the following: 

Indian bed. — A Biuiple method of roast- 
ing clams, by placing them, hinges up- 
permo6t» on tne croand, and bailding 
over them a fire ofbruahwood. 

Imiian brKid.—Wread made of maixe 
oieal or of make and rye meal. 

ftuKmt-tnm hifh. — (1) In Essex co., 
Ma-'H.. :ii c, ir lin j^ t > P.artlett, huinmooky 
land ^e7^.•mbling iiills of Indian corn. 
(2; Hillocks covering broad fields near 
the unri iit mounds an ! » irthworks of 
Ohio, W i.xconsiii, etc. (l^apliuiu, Antiqui- 
ties of Wisjconsin) . 

Iruiiun dah. \ Pennsylvania name for 
a sort of batten ake. 

Indian Single file; the order in 
which Indiaii- Tii in fi 

Indian fort. — A name given to aborig- 
inal earthworks in w. New Yorii, in Ohio, 
and elsewhere. 

Indian gifi. — Something reclaimed after 
having l>een given, in reference to the 
alleged custom among Indiana of expect- 
ing an equivalent for a gift or otherwise 
ita return. 

Indian fftmr. — repentant giver. 

incfAm ladder. — A ladder made by 
tr^mlnin^; a Hinall tr<M ?Iie part of the 
braachen near the ^teni being leh a-*^ 
steps. 

fiiditin fif/nnr. — A \Ve,<itern term for 
whiaky or runt luhilterated for sale t<> the 
Indians. 

Indian mmf - 'Nf;!!/*- or rorri men!. A 
mixture of wiieul and inai/.e flour \\m 
called in earlier days "wheat and In- 
dian"; one of umxe and rye floor, " rye 
and Indian." 

Indian orchard. — Awording to Bartlett, 
a term used in New York and Massacbn- 
letts to designate an old orchard of nn- 
grafUnl apple trees, the time of planting 
being unknown. 

Indian pipaione.~-A name for catlinite 
(q. v.), the Ht<')ne of wliii-li trih.-'s in f!jo 
region of the upper M ieHir^iijtpi made 
their tobacco pipes. 

Indian jmddiug. — A pudding made of 
cornm^l, mola.««es, etu. 

Indian merratiim or merre. — A tract of 
land reserved by Government for the In* 
dlana. 

IniRan «^<— A Western colloquialism 
of the earlier settlement days for a trace 
of the recent preiwitce of Indiana,. 



Indian mgar. — One of the earlier names 
lor maple sugar. 

Indian fdnmner. — The phort season of 
pleasant weather usually (xxurringal)out 
the middle of November, corresjwnding 
to the European 8t Marthas sunum-r, or 
summer of All Saints (Albert Matthews 
hi Monthly Weather Rev., Jan., 1902). 

The name Indian apt>ears sometimes 
in children's games (Chafuberlain in 
Jour. Am. Folk-lore, xv, 107-116, 1902). 

In Canadian French the iifual term 
applied to the Indian was "sauvage" 
{savane); and hence are met such t«frms 
as "botte sauvage," "tralne aanvage," 
*«tabagane," **th# sauvage." The^'Si- 
wa.sh Of the rucitic coast and in the 
Chinook jargon is only a corruption of 
the "aauvage" of FVench-CSanadian trap- 
pers and a<lventur<ts f.\. F. ('.) 

Indian AifUn. .See ^/rtice of Indian Af- 
num. 

Indian Commissioner?. S)^o ^ riittdSUtttt 
Buurd uj Induin Oiinini.vooinrs. 

"Indian Helper." See Carlij>U School. 

Indian IndastriM League. A philan- 
thropic organization, oninnally ttie In- 
dian industries department of the Ni^ 
tional Indian A8s<veiati«in, Imt inrorpor- 
ate<l UH uii indef)eii(leut body at Boston, 
Maw., in 1901. Its object is "to o|>en 
individual opportunities of work, or of 
education to be U8e<l for self-support, to 
individual Indiann, and to hnild up self- 
supporting induatries in Indian comuiu- 
nities.** As a department df the national 
organi/Jition the Indian industries gained 
ita tirst important im[)etus in 18r»2, when 
it held at the Mechanics' Fair, in Boeton, 
an rxhiiiition of Indian In-adufirk and 
of ciass-roum work in iron, lin, \vuo<l, 
leather, and lace. It has been instni* 
mental hi the education if two Indian 
jlirh, wlio wrre pradiiated with credit 
from the lioston High School, and has 
help*^! individual e<lucate<i Indians to- 
ward self-support, having in view the fa<*t 
that the progress of the Indians toward 
civilization is in proportion tothe numl>er 
of their voung people who have s*»en and 

1)rartis<^<l the white man's life at its liest. 
t lias also helped to foster a beadwork in- 
dustry; aided In developing the native 
mod'asin to suit the white man; bought 
baskets of native manufacture, paying 
therefor a fklr price to the Pima and Mis* 
sif)n Indians, the ba^iket makitiL' trihes <.f 
Washington, and others, and hasuhtaineti 
for tht«<e proilucts places for exhibit and 
sale. The leairne also erei"te<l an indtis- 
trial room for the Navaho on 8an Juan r., 
N Mex., which was disposed of when the 
plant l>eeji!Tie a niissinn stHfi'>n In HHio 
the pre^jdento£ the league oltn mlly vi?<iteil 
the .Mission Indians of Califoniia and 
others, his report on the former resulting 
in the amelioration of their extreme pov- 
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ertv by bringing; to them ff»veriiiaental 

an^ private ai<i. The !c':!!"m.- strive.--- to 
aid the Indians in any way tliat uUvi> 
even t<*inporary self-support, like that 
derive<l from their alx>ri>!inn] in<!ii«trief>. 
It lH-lievei4 in the awiinulation «it the In- 
dian.s into the national life, in the al>ol- 
ishuient of n>i4ervatioD8, and in the free- 
dom of the Indians to live and work 
where they plea.'je. ( k. c. s, ) 

Indian Point. A village on the »ite of 
Lifllion, N. Y., occupied after the Revo- 
lution by Catholic Jr(X|UoiH remove<l 
thither by tbe English Government until 
they were dispemed in 1806^ when they 
ri-tire<I to Onondaga and 8t Begis.— Shea, 
C'ath. MisB., 'M2, 1855. 

bdiaa Rights AstoeiatimL A nonpolit- 
iral, nnnsfcfarian IxkIv nriranizt tJ in Phil- 
Hdi'lplaa, J)e(.". 15, IHHli, by gentlemen 
who met in responj^e to an invitation of 
Mr John Wilsli (<i consider the liest 
metlKHi of proiliicin^,' .suih public feeling 
and Oon^'^l•^^'ioIlal action as tihould secure 
civil rights and education to the Indian?, 
and in time bring about theircivilization 
and admission to citizentihip. When the 
awociation began itB work much of the 
country over which the Indians roamed 
was sparsely set tied; outbreaks had l)een 
Irequentj comparatively little attention 
was paid ■ to the Indians' tiirhts and 
wroniTs, and ignorance concern in-j Indian 
affairs wa« wide8]>read. When the tide 
of emigration awept westward, and set- 
tlers, go^xl antl In'gan crowding the 
Indiana more and more, it was evident 
that mea8ure»s nhould be lulopted whereby 
the Indian couUl l)e adapte<l to his new 
artificial environment. The work con- 
fronting the asraciation was one of mag- 
nitude. It waa netviwary to procure 
ac^'iirate knowledge of actual conditions, 
which could l>e done only by fre«pient 
visits to the Indian country. The infor- 
mation thus obtained had to be brought 
to the attention of the public in order 
that Hutticient pressure might be exerted 
on Congress and the Execntive. This 
wa-j .louf liy di>sfiiiiuation of inforuiafinn 
in pamphletjj and leatleta, by public ad- 
dresses, and by announcements throujrh 
the public pres.-*. The HS84K"iiitioM L'radii- 
ally won the respect and confidence of 
the public. The accuracy of its states 
merits is nirely tjueftioned now, and an 
apjjcal to tile j»re^^s on any matter retjuir- 
ing attention from Congress or the public 
usually meets with ready responw. In 
the beginning the ^issoeiation wa.s re- 
ganled by a few as maintaining visionary 
theories, and wa»» viowc«l by some Gov- 
ernment officials as a meddlesojue and 
irres|Htnf>ible lM>dy; but tlie < )tii<-e «»f Iti- 
dian Affaire came to r^rd it as a friendly 
critic and welcomerl its aid. The asso- 
ciation has a representative in Washiqg' 



ton to cooperate with the Office of Indian 
Affairs, to bring to the attention of the 
CuuiiiWHbioner matters re<)uiring aiiju^t- 
ment, to wrutinize le^slation relating to 
Indian affairs, and to mform members of 
Congress regarding the merits or demer- 
its of jiending billH. Vicious It^slattOD, 
when It can not Ije defeated in committee, 
is vigorously fought in Congress through 
pert'onal presentation and by letters and 
pamphlets, with frequent appeals to the 
Executive. 

Many of the laws enacttnl by C'on(;rt*s'S 
with a view of improving the condition 
of the Indian have been prompted by the 
a{«iOciation. Amotig those of a geuend 
nature is ihf statute of Feb. h, l«h7, 
known as the "general severalty act," 
wlii( li authorizes allotments. Under this 
law the title to Indian lands is held hy 
the Government in most cases for S% 
years, hut in tbe meantime the allot- 
tee i> subject to tlie lawfi in common with 
Otlu r ( it i/ens. More recent is the enact- 
njent of a statute, drafted bv the associa- 
tion, designed to defeat the mouo|K)ly 
that has t^o largely controIK><l Indian 
trade, the law now providing that any 
penK)n of good moral character shall hie 
uraiited a FK-ense on application. 

The (ourts have freuuently been ap- 
pealed to by the association in tbe en- 
<leavor to secure justice. The Warner 
Ranch (Misnon Indian) case, appealed 
from the local courts of California to the 
Supreme Court of the rnite<l States, was 
in Its inception rsjioused by tlie associa- 
tion and pro.'«ecute<l by it to the final de- 
cree of the highei^t tribunal, the necessary 
funds for the prosecution of the case 
t)eing advanccil by the asso<*iation. Tlie 
celebrattnl "Lone Wolf" case was ap- 
|H»aled by the lissociation U> the IJniteti 
States Supreme 0»urt in the hope that 
the iH)licy of ri'cognizing the validity and 
sacreilness of the (iovemment's treaty 
obligations with the Indian triltes, fol- 
lowed since the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, would Iw upheld. The adverse 
de( i-^ion in this case marke<l the begin- 
ning of a new era in the management of 
the Indians. The appeal made to the 
association by friendsof S})otted Hawk and 
Little Whirlwind, of the Northern Chey- 
enne in Montana, under sentence of death 
and life impriHonment, respectively, for 
the alltge<l namier of a sheep ber«ier, 
was resi>onded to by the association, 
which ( luiiloved counsel to pn«»cnt the 
case on appeal to the supreme cotirt of 
Montana. The effort resulted insecuring 
the liberty of lM)th young men, and a 
f?ub(*e<pient confeysion bv the person 
guilty of the crime chargefl to them fully 
exonerate*! them and showed the ueeci 
of wat h fulness to prevent great wrongs 
against Indians by nsason of local pitju- 
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dice. The expowire by the asjociation 
of the uuumuloUH conditions in Indian 
Territory resulted in directing the atten- 
tion of the people and of ConKrei<8 to the 
need of better safeguarditig the rights of 
the Five Civilize*! Trilx'"*. 

Considemble attention has been given 
by the aasodation to expoefng the 
wrongdoing' nf < J o vfrnnient oflicials 
where mch unfortunately existed, usu- 
ally bv the clam of employees who ob- 
tainecf their positions through political 
influence. The association lia." also 
strenuously urged that the amxiintnient 
of Indian agents l>e made solely on the 
ground of etlicient-y, and it was througii 
its efforts that the civil-Mervice rales were 
extended to the Indian service. 

At the tiniv of the organization of tlie 
Indian Kiuhra Association, r<»ngres8. 
owing largely to niiHnndcn«tanding of the 
Indians' needs, faile«l to make ade«piate 
appropriations for schools, but by inform- 
ing the public of the nature and poesi- 
bihties oi this wf>rk, a vigorous sentiment 
was creatiKl iji it.'^ favor (see Education). 
The fact that au organization exists solely 
to guard the rights of the Indians acts as 
a powerful deterrent to jhtsohs s< «'kii)Lr 
the exploitation of the Indians' estate. 

The association has printed and dis- 
tributed aV)out (>00,000 copie-- of various 
publications. Among thot^e that have 
attracted nmch attention are: The Indian 
Before the I,:i\v, by Henry S. Panooast; 
The In<!ian Qu»^>^tion I'"*'t ami Present, 
by llerlxTt Welsh; Indian Wardship, by 
Charles E. Paneoast; Civilization Among 
the Sioux, by Ih rlM-rt Welsh: The Mis- 
sion Indians. h\ C. C. Painter; I^itest 
Studies on Indian Reservations, by .). H. 
Harrison; an<l A New Indian Policy, by 
8. M. Brosins. (m. K. ». s. m. h. ) 

ladiaii XiTsr. A sommer camp of the 
8itka Indians of Alaska, oontaining 43 
persons in 18H0.— Petroff in Tenth Cea> 
SOS, Alaska, 32, 1894. 

»lBdlaa*s Msad." 6n National Tndim 

Indian Village. A former Micmac vil- 
lage near L. Badger, Fogo eo.. Newfound- 
land.— Vetroniile, Abnakis. .^VJ. \m\. 

Indutries. tSee Arts ami Jndtustrtes, and 
the varions industries thereunder men- 
tioned. 

Inewakhabeadhin ( I»'f-imqube<i/^", 
'keepers of the mysterious stones'). A 
snb^ns of the Mandhinkagaghe gens of 
the Omaha. — Dorse v in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 
228, 1897. 

lagahams. An Ikogmiut Eskimo village 
on lower Ynkonr., Auuka; imp. 63 in 1880, 
50 in 1890. 

locmliamf — rvtrnfT in lotb Cvnsiw. Alaikka. 12, 1«M. 
IngAhaneh.— Ihiil. tiinp. Iiagikaillat.^]lth OCD- 
SUM, Ala.'^ku, iK., ivK! 

bgalik ( ' having loose'seggs'). An Es- 
kimo term for Indian, appli^ firat to the 
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Kaiyukhotana of Yukon r. , and extended 
by the Russians to all Kaiyukliutana, 
sonietime.s to Athapascan tribes in gen- 
eral. Pop. (i35 in 1H9(): .{12 nmles and 323 
females. The villages are .\nvik, Chag- 
vagehat, Chinik, kagokakat, Kaiakak, 
Kaltut, Khatnotout/.e, Khogoltlinde, 
Khalikakat, K1amas<pialtin, Koeerefski, 
Kunkhogliak, Kutnl, Lofka, Nunakhtag- 
amut, Tauakot, Tutago, Taguta, and 

XBfalMk.— mUolt. Oond. Aff. Alaska. 29. m4. 
ZoffalMt— Dan In Cont N. A. Ethnol., i, 26. 1S77. 
Incaltte.— Whymper, AlH.«ka. 198, IStiS. Zag'^ 
aliki.— Dall, op. rU..25 ( Rtuwian form). lagalit— 
Petrotr In lOtb Census, Alaalca. R. lanluM- 
ftfoii.— Raymond in Sen. Ex. Doc. 42*1 Cong., 
l8t M'w. 25, 1N71. IiiMl«t«s.— Ihtd.. 31. la'-kal- 
ik.— Dall. op. (-it., 25. Inkalito.— Litthum in Jour. 
Ethhol.SK-. Ixnid.. 1.183, ItUS. Inkaliten.— Glami- 
nofi in IViuT and Helnicnten, Beitruge, i, 120, lKa9. 
lakiUk.— Scbott in Krman, Arcbiv, VII. 48U. IMtf. 
InklUkm.— HolinU rg, Kthnof. Skits., 7. 18S6. 

Ingamataha. A Chngachigniiut village 
on Clienega id., Prince William sd., Aliu*- 
ka; pop. 80 in 1880, 73 in IHUO, 140 in 1900. 
Obraecft.— I'etrofT iti 10th ('l>iisu.«, Ala.xka, '2^, I8»4. 
Inffunauha.— Eleventh Cen-ous, Ala-xka. 67, 1K9S. 

Ingdheahide ( 'red dung'). An Omaha 
gens on the Inshtasanda side of the tribal • 
cirrlf. 

In«f#- -jide.— Dorw-y In M Ken. B. A. K.. 219. lH.s,r 
Ing ihe-zbide.— Dorwey in Bull. I'hiln-. .'^o. . \Viiv|,., 
Kit). IHS). Inf -(era-je-da. — l>ing, Kxped. Uocky 

Ml-.. I. wn, i«v in-Kn'-ih*-^— Moqtaii, Ane. 

Ineer. A Nunivagmiut EbUdio village 

on Kunivak id., Alaslui; pop. 85 in 1880. 
bj^noast— Nelaon In 18th Rep. B. A. BL, map, 

Ingichnk. A Chnagmiut village in the 

ill Ita of the Yukon, .\laska; i>op. 8 in IHSO. 
Ingechuk — Kllioit, Our Aftt. Prov., map. li«<6. 
Incichuk - N< is4iti (ign) qootcd Bakw, Oeof . 

Diet. Alai^ka. 1M)2. 

IngkdliaiikaahiiikaCsnuilleat'). A sub- 
gens of the WasajH'tnn gens of the 
Ilan^'ka division of the Osage. 
Ini(^un kacii'Mu— Doiaey In UUi R«|>. B. A. B., 

234, lby7. 

laflataligemiat {Inj^iutaVi^emMV A 
subdivision of Malemiot Eskimo awell- 
infr on Inglntalik r., Alaska. — Dall in 
Cont. N. .\- Kthnul.. i. Ki, 1877. 

Ingaikertok. An East Greenland Eski- 
mo viUafte on a sn^l island in Angmagm> 
1 i k f j o rd . — Heddelelser om Grttnland, zx, 
379, 1889. 

Ingrakak. An Ikof^int Eskimo vilo 

vilhiuM- on lower Yukon r., .\la.«ka. 

In^akaghamiut, — ('<>a«*t .Siirv. <itlic»-n«. 1H9H. In- 
frakak. — Haker. Uccik' l>ii t. Mii^kH. V.m. 

Inguklimiat. .-\n Eskimo tribe oecupv- 
ing Little Diomede id., Bering strait. 
Their village is Inalik. See Okiogmiut. 
Aehjueh-Alist.— Dall in Smithiion. Cont.. xxn. 2, 
1878 (Chukchi name). Zaalucmiut.— Woolfe in 
llth Censiu, Alanka. 130. IWQ (Riven to inhab- 
Itanta of both inlandR). lat-ttb-kli-stet.— Dall in 
Trana. A. A. A. 6.. XXXIV, 877. 1885. lavflMt.— 
Jackaon In Rep. Bur. Education, 146. map. MM. 
Tikiffa'ttlit.— Boftoma, Chnkehee. 21. IflM (Chnk- 
rhi name: 'laii^aioiitlMd,' referilnc to thelf 

lahretN). 

Iniahieo. A pr incipal ApalHchee villaj»e 
in 1530, near the site of lUJabassee, Fla. 
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Aaaio% Ap«lMh«.— QeQtleman of BnM In EEik* 
layt tioc. Pob^ iz. 4S. 1861. Aah«7ML-Qftl1«tin 
In Trani. Am. Anttq. 8oc.. ll. 102. I83A. AaiaM 
Apalaehe.— 8him, D» 8oU> Mid Floi1da,6M, IHl 

i misprint). Xal&iaB.— MedllU(lAM)tnTMrn«11X• 
k>mpaIls, Voy., XX. ft7, 1841. 

Inigaalik. A southern settlement of the 
Angmai^ilingrniut Eakimo of e. Green- 
land, where they find soft stone of which 
Uiey fashion pots and lamps. — Meddclel- 
serom (ironhind, x, 3(i8* 1H88. 

XaiMMn»k. An Eskimo villafse in 
lat. 72" 4.y, w. Greenland. — Science, xi, 
map, 2ni', l^Sis. 

Inisigaanin. Mentioned as one of the 
townfl or provlnoee apparently on or in 
the vicinity of the South Carolina ooast, 
vinittnl l»y Ayllon in 1520. 
Iniid^aBin. <i\u<l<>. il\-t. Ciru. Iiidia.<«. in. flS8» 
1858. TMigiiATia.— Barcia, Ensayo, .S. 1723. 

iBitkilly. A Tikeramiut I-j^kimo village 
near the coal vein^< e. of C. Lisbome, 

Alaska. — t^oast Surv. n»ap, ISVM). 

lakalich. The F>kinio name of a divi- 
lion of the Kaiyulikhotanu on Innoko r., 
Alaska. Paltoliikatnuaiul Tijfjjhelde were 

Erobablv two of the vilUigef . 
ichulukhlait**.— I-atham, K-wiy-, 271. IHGO. Inki- 
lichljuftten.— HoltnlxTK quot. <l by Dull in Cunt. 
N. A. Kiliiiol , i.-.'S. 1^77. Inkuluchlufcten.— Wnin- 

fcll <jii<a i| l>v liHcr and Helrm rMti. Bfilhigi'. i, 
IK, iKiiK InkulukhlaiUt.— Latham, op. cit.. 267. 
InkuluklaitiM.— Il>i<l.. 272. 

lakasab* ( 'black shoulder' ). An Omaha 
gens of the Han^ashenii division, the 

cu.'^todian nf the tril)al i)ii»es. Tlie .«ul)- 
eentes are lekidhe, Jionhdeitazhi, Wad- 
higlxbe, and Wataniisbidedhatazhi. 

Bhwk.— Moixnn. Anc. 8oc.,1&&. 1877. lak-kmFta. 
te.— tong, Exped. Rocky kt-., l. 326. 1823. lak- 
fea'-Mita.— Moi«»n, ADC. Soc. 13& un. lik** 

HUL_Doniey In 8d Rep. B. A. E.. n«. im. 

lakillis Tamaha ( ' Kii^'lisli town ' ). One 
of the former 84 >-< aUetl Choetiiw Sixtowns 
in the w. w. part of Jasper co. , Mist. It 

gave it.>j natiu' to a considt rahle tract in 
that part of the county and extending 
into Newton CO. It is said to have re- 
ceived tliis name from the fact that the 
Englif^h nuuie a <ii,<fril)ulion of property 
there in early times. — ilal))ert in Ala. 

Hist. 8oG., Misc. Coll., i, 3S2, 1901. 
mu»-tuuli».— QatM'bot.Cicck Hfffr. La^.. t, 109, 

Inkpa. A hand of the Wahm'ltm Sioux, 
living in 1}<8G at Big Stone lake, Minn., 
and prohably at Cormorant pt, Mille 
Laia. in 18r>2. 

Big Stone Lak« bead.— Ind. AfT. Rep., 102, Is59. 
InfcpatoBwan.— Ashk-y, loiler to Dor»cy. Jan. 1886. 
Inpaton.— Ilii<1. 

Innoka. \ Kaiyuhkhutima village on 
Tle^on r., Alanka. — Fetroff, Rep. on 
Alaska, :i7, ISHI. 

Inojey. A former ('huimuNiiun village 
near Santa Barliara, Cal.— Taylor in Oal. 
Farmer, Apr. 24. 1863. 

Inomassi. A former Diegueflo rancheria 
belonging to San Miguel de la Front« ra 
mission, w. coast of Lower California, 
about lat. 10'.— Taylor in Cal. Ffermer, 
May IK, 

lBoiehaooha('l)ear berry'). An Apache 
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clan or l>and at San Carlos agency an<l Ft 
Apache, Ariz., in' 1881. 

XlMMhui6ohra. — B^nirko In Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 

m, 112. im 

Inotuki. Given as a Karok village on 
Klamath r., Cal.; inhabited in 1880. 
S-no-tucka.— Taylor in Oil Fiiriiu-r. Mar. 2:?. IMQl 
Inaaaity. Bee Ileallh au<{ DtittiK. 
ImerllMd tablets. Objects, generally of 
soft stone, n^^iially shale or pandHtonc <'<>n- 
taininji varii)us linesand formal ••har.u ters 
incit*ed or in relief. Some of tliem are 
un<lonhtedly prehistoric an<l f<u»«tvptible 
of interpretation in theliyhtof alwriginal 
ornamentation and s>yml>oliHm: others are 
forgeries. While it would perhafis be too 
much to pay that there exists n. of Mex- 
ico no tablet or other ancient article that 
contains other ttian a pictocial or picto* 
graphic record, it is safe to^Mmrtthat no 
aiitlictitic specimen has yel l)een brought 
to public notice. Any object claimed to 
be of pre-Oolnmbian a(^ 
and '•h iwing hieroulypliic 
or other characters that 
denote a rlegree of culture 
higher than that of the 
known triljes, is to be 
viewed with MBspieion and 
all the circnniPtanccH c<>n- 
necteil with its di.scovery sidije< ted to 
rigid scmtiny. The same remarks apply 
to entrnived copper plates. In the latter 
material, the uneven surface pn»ducetl by 
natural corrosion is often mistaken for 
attcmutH at inscriptions. See Qrave Cndt 

Consult Fan^nhanion in Proc. Daven- 
p(jrt Aca<l. S<'i., ii, 1877-80; Fowke, 
Archieol. Hist. Ohio, 1902; McLean, 
Mound Builders, 1879; Mallorv in 10th 
Rep. B. A. K., 1893; Meroer, The Unai* 
Stone, I88.'S: Moorehefld, Prehist Impls., 
VMX): S<-lHK.lcrait, Iiid. Tril)es, i-iv. lH.'il- 
67; Squier and Davii*, Ancient Monu- 
ments, 1 848; TbomasinlSth Rep. B. A. E., 
632, Is'.U. (.;. F.) 

Inscription Bock. iSee El Mirrro. 

iBselnoatlinde. A Kaiyahkhotana vil> 
lage of the Jr.L'clniite division on ShagC- 
Ink r., .\la.-ka. — Zagoekin, Descr. Russ. 
Poss. Am., map, 1842. 

Inshtasanda {hislttn, 'eye' or 'eyes'; 
mmhi. an archaic and untranslatable 
term.— Fletcher). One of the 2 divisiona 
of the Omaha, containinijr the Mandhin- 
kaKa^he, Te.sinde, Tapa, Ingtlhezhide, 
and lnsbta.«anda ^enten. 
Grey Eye*. — Jin kvtii (l*'77i <i«iotod t>y r)<mftl<J!*oa 
lnSnitth>mn. Ri |«. \>«\ i>l. 2. 71, IcUMada.— 
I><>r»«-vin:i<l !;< |>. H A. I■...219.1H8.^. laahtaMBdA.— 
A r. i'l. trlu r. uifn, l;»Oti. lah-U-sua'-dA.— I>>n|r, 
KxpiHl. lUx ky Mt.H.. I. HJ.'S. 1H23. I«U*uiida.— Jack- 
( 1^77 K f'p. l it., 7 I. 

Inshtasanda. An Omaha gena, belong 
ing to the Inshtasandadivision. The sab- 

divisions are Ninibatan, Keal Inshtiisan- 
da, Wasbetan, and Real Thun<ler jK'ople. 
IoU*»nd« I)<»i>cv in 31 Rep. B. A. F. , AD. 1V<5. 

laakUMBda.— A. C. Fletcher, inf'u, 1W6. Iik- 
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da'-«UB-da.— Morgan. Anc. Soo.. ].V>, 1877 (trann. 
'thunder' I. Thunder.— Ibid. Wa*h-ft-tunf .— L(«»n(f, 
£xpvd. Rtx-ky llv*.. i,3J7, IHS.i i mi-ijikiiiK' » Hiin- 
gSMienu germ fur ihv In^htHsttiwItk div i.siim i, 

Iniiaeh^. A NusbagaKiniut Juikimo 

village in the Noshagak district, Alaska; 

pop. 42 in 1S!)(). 

Xaauohamiut. - Kk> von th < >n-us. A lii.'<k>i, 164. l)m. 

filtaata. A fonner Ni^hinam village in 
the vallev of Bear r., Cal. — Powers in 
Cent. N. A. Ethnol., in, 1877. 

btapapsbe {Jntahpu }><■,' , 'curved 
stone'). An ancient Oeage village on 
upper Osage r., aliove the mouth of Sac 
r., Mo.— Dor^sey, OMge MS. vocab., 
B. A. 1883. 

latatshkalgi ('people of the beaver 
dams.' — Ciat.««'het). A former Yuchi 
town on Opihiako cr., 28 m. al>ove its 
Junction with Flint r., probably in Dooly 
00., Ga. It contains! 14 families in 17W. 
btatchkalfi.— Oabiehet. Cretk Ulgr. Lcf., i. 132, 
1 sH I Iii tatk<«idt>ik— Bawkina TUW), Skatch, 

62. 1H4S. 

Intenleiden. \ Kaiyuhkhotana village 
of the Jugelnute division on the k. bonk 
of Shageluk r., Alaska. 
Ptonleidaa. — Zagowkln quoted by Patroff In 10th 
CenMus. Ala«ka, S7, im. Intdl«4«k— Zanwkin 
UiNouT. Ann. Voy.. 5th a., xxi, ma^lSw. Iia- 
taaleUaa.— Zapwkin. Deeer. Rna. Torn. Am., 
map. 1K4-i. 

Interpreters. Si.^ Ar/cncif »i/gtfm. 

Intietook ( Iiiti-etfKtk). (.iiven bv R<k« 
(Advent, 2tf0, 1847)asanOkinagan tril)e. 

Intimbieh. A Mono band in Mill Creek 
valley, w>m(> mileaa. of its jonction with 
KingH r., Cal. 

la-ttin'-bitcb.— .Mcrriiirn in S<ifn<i\ xix, 916, 
June l.\ liHM. Entimbieh.— A. I.. Khh-Ikt. inrn. 
1906 (correc t form). Eu-tem-pe-che't. -Wcwell* 

(1853) In H. R. Ex. Dcm-. 76, 34th ConK-. 3d ne^a, 
82. 1K.')7. Zn-tein-peMh-eft.— Johnston (1^5I) In 
Kc»n. Ex. Doc. 61. !t.'d Coni?., l^t m-sx., '2Z. 18.S2. la- 
tim-p«aoh.— Royc <> in iHth Re p. R. A. K..782, 1H99. 
In-Uin-p«che».— Barlxmr (ls62i in S*-n. Kx. I>oi'. 
A. :«d Conk,'.. *p< <'. ^o « . Ytimpabiche*. — 

I» 'inink'in / imd K^< nl,iti(c (1776) in Ixx'. lli»t. 
JIc'X.. -M I. .^37, 

laaarudUgaag. A race of dwarfs who 
flgnre in the mjrthology of the Cratral 

E.«kimc». Thev arc Hni)|H>-»'<l to iiilialiit 
cliffs that overhang the sea.— fioas in tiUi 
Rep. B. A. E., 640, 1888. 

Inugsiut. An P>kimo Hcttlement in k. 
Greenland, about lat 61° W ; pop. 32 in 
1884.— Das Ansland, 163, 1886. 

Inugsnlik. A stiiiimer nctt cmcnt of the 
Aiviliruiiiit K.«kimo f»n the n. coa-vt of 
lie|>ulHe hav, x. of Hudson bav. 
Xaook-iha-lif'— R(>^s. Si^-ond Voy.'. 430, 1836. 
laofBulik. — IkMM in 6th Rop. B. A. E.. map, IMS. 

Inahksoyiatamiks ( hi -uhk'-i^ii-iii -ff'nu- 
ikx, 'lent: tail loduo poles'). A band of 
the Kainah di\ i>i< ii < f tbcSikt^ika,— (irin- 
nell, Blackfoot LocIkc Talc**. 209, 1892. 

Inaissnitmlnt .\n KHkimo irWwt that 
oocunieil Deiwit id. and the adjacent coast 
of Hudson before 1800. The lact 
descendant died some vears ago.— Boas 
in Bull. Am. Mus. Kat. (li8t., .w, 0, 11 01. 

Innkiikahkovwaika ( l-nuk'ti^-kah-ko- 
pmiAkf, ' small brittle fat * ). A division 
of the I'it'iran Fik^'ika.^< irinnell, Blade* 
foot Lodge Tales, 20», 225, 1882. 



Innkiiks (' small robes'). A former 
division of the Hegan Silmka. 
A-mika'-«ka.— Unyilen. Ethnoff. and Philol. MOw 
Vttl.. 264. 1S62. I-auka'-ika.— tirinnell. Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales 209. IStt. Ultia BabM.— CalbertaoB 
in Smfthann. Rep. IffiO. 144, 1861. taall BobM.— 
(iriiiii.'ll. op. fit.. 2^";. 

Invention. In the language of the Pat- 
ent C^ce "an invention is (K)mething 
new and iLH-ful." The word applies to 
the apparatus of human activities and to * 
the processes involved. The life of cul- 
ture from the lowest savagery to the 
highest civilintion is an increase in the 
artificialities of life. There werenotnl)e8 
in America wiUiout culture, and the low- 
estof them had inventions. Ftorinstance, 
the Fueuians had learned to ton vert the 
fish-spear into a barbed harpoon by fas- 
tening the detachable head, which was 

set liKisely in the focket, to the end of a 
8liutt bv means of a short piece of raw- 
hide. 'They had also invente<I a <*an(»eof 
bark made in three |>ieee«. When they 
wished to move to a new bay or inlet 
between which and the last Uiere was a 
dangerous heaclland, tliey could take the 
canoe aj)art, carry it over the inlervening 
mountain, and unite the partn by la^shing, 
covering the joints with pitch. The most 
ingenious savages on the continent, how- 
ever, were the Kckimo, all of wlio*»e ap- 
paratus used in their various activities 
showinnnmerable additfons and changes, 
which are inventions. They lived sur- 
rounded by the largest animals in the 
world, which they were able to capture 
by their ingenuity. Their snow domes, 
waterproof clothing, skin canoes, sinew- 
backed bows, snowshoes, traps and snares 
in myriad varieticf, some of which 
they shared with nei^jhboring Indian 
tril)es, amaze those who study them. 
.\ni(>n}» otluT in^'eriioUH devices which 
w ciuld {uii^ under the name of inventions 
are: the use of skids by the N. W. cc»ast 
natives for nflling logs into pla(^ in build- 
ing their imiMeiise communal dwellings; 
the employment of the parbuckle to assist 
in the work of moving logs; the use of a 
separate fly of raw hicie at the top of the 
tipi, which could be moved bv means of 
a pole with one end resting on the ground, 
so that the wind would not dnve the 
smoke l)ack intu the tipi; drivi.ifr a j>eg 
of known length into the side of a canoe 
* as a gange for the adcman ir. chipping out 
the inside; the V)oiIin^' of tnod in Via-kets 
or utensils of wood, gourd, or rawhide, by 
means of hot stones: the attechment of 
inflated sealskins to (he end of a harpoon 
line to ini|H'dc Uie |»rogress of game 
through the water after it was struck, the 
sinew-ba( k» <1 1m»w, w hich enabled the 
Mskiino hunter to employ brillle wood 
for the rigid portion and sinew string for 
propulsion; tne continuous moti.-.n .-pin- 
die; the re<'iprocatingdrill; thesiincL^aw 
for hard stone, and all sorts of signaling 
and sign language. See AtU and Jndut- 
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trie^ an<l Implements, and the neparato 
article!^ cittni thereunder. 

Consult Mason (1) AlM)ri^inal Aiiieri- 
vAii Mechanics, Mem. Internal. Con^. 
AnthFop.,Chi(^'<), 1H»4; (2) Ori^ns of 
Invention, lSi>5; Mf(iuire, A Study of 
the Primitive Methods of Drillinjf, Kep. 
U. 8. Nat. Mus. 1894, 1896; Hohnen, De- 
velopment of the Shaping Arts, Bmith- 
8on. He]). 1902. See also the various 
KeiK)rt.H of the Burefttt of American Eth- 
nology, (o. T. M.) 

Inyitlw. A THegneflo yilla^ in w. mn 
Pii'^'o CO., ('ill. It.s inhabitantji, who 
nuuibervd 53 jn 1883, 32 in 1891, and 42 
in 1902, occupy a reservation oomprining 
280 acro^ of poor land, which has been 
patentc<i to them. 

Anaha. lH('k>-<)ii uixl Kinncv, Ut-p. Mis*. Ind,, 24, 
imi. AnahuKc— I iid.Afl.Kcp.. 176.1902. lad*.— 
Ibid.. II. 72. mi. Injtfa.~.fbld., 146. IML Ibp 
y»ha.— Ibid.. 17f>, 1902. 

layawAeyaka-atonwan ( ' village at the 

dani or rapifl?')- A Wahpcton Sioux 
band or divi.nion n't?iding in 1H.')9 at l^ittle 
Rapids, Sand Prairie, and Minnesota r., 
not far from Bdlcplaine, Minn. Mazo* 
mani wa.'< their chief in 1862. 
IxyA' -tceyakk-Atoowa*.— i>oi>K>y (after Axhley^ in 
l.Mh K('i> U. A. K.. 216. 18V7. Little Falls Band.— 
Ind. AIT. Hop. IHM. 102. 1S60. Littla Rapida.— 
Parker. Minn. Handbk., Hu, 1h57. Lower Wahpe- 
toa.— Ind. AfT. Rep. 1S59, 102, 1M60. Imnt Ws^Ap 
tour— Minn. Hist. Ooll., ni. 2.'i0. IJWO. 

Inyangmani. A WahjH'toii Sioux Imnd, 
named after its chief, living on Yellow 
Medicine cr., Minn., in 1802. 
tof ■■■■■ii «-Aihley, teller to J. O. Doner, 

Aff. Rep. lUfiS. 315. \m. 

InyanhaoiQ (*mus.'»elfjhell earring'). A 
band of the Miniconjoii Tctoii Sioux. 
I-na-ha'-o-«in. — Haylfn. I- lliiii>K. iind I'liilol. Mo. 
Val , :i7i.. ]•■('..' iirnns. >|i>ik' furring band ' i . 
I"y*"-ha oi». — I>(.rx \ in IMti ]i< i> H. A. K.. ZM, 
1.H97. Ii)jraii-h-oiij. — Il>i<l. Bhell earria( baai..— 
Culberth4)ii in SmitbHuu. Kcp. 1860, 112, 18A1. 

lokwa. See Htaqwi. 

Tonata. .\pparently two former Chu- 
ma.sliau villages coniiectc<l with Santa 
Inez mis.'^ioii, Santa Harhara co., Cal. 
ImwU.— Taylor iu Cat. Faroier, (XL 18, 1061, J»- 
oataa.— Oslacbet ftt Cblef Bnf . Rep.. pt. Ul, S&8, 
1876. 

Isqna. See Hiaqua. 

Iowa ('sleepy onen'). Oneof thef»r»uth- 
weHtern Si*man tril>e8 inchKh**] hy .1. (). 
Dorsey with the Oto and Mi-Houn in his 
Chiwere group. Traditional ami linguis- 
tic evidence proves that the Iowa sprang 
from the Winnebag" .«tcm, which api^eare 
t<» have l)oen the mother ntock of some 
oth«>rof the southwestern Siouan tril)ej*; 
hut the close.«t atfinityof the Iowa is with 
the Oto and Mi.ssouri, the difference in 
languap' being merely dialectic. Iowa 
chiefs informed Durney in lS8^i that their 
people and the Oto. Mi^>uri, Omaha, 
and Ponca "once formed nart of the 
Winnehago nation." Acconiin;: to the 
traiiitions of these tribes, at an early pe> 
riod they came with the Winnebago from 



tlu'ir pris{»n home N. of the great lakee, 
hut that the Winnebago stopinni on the 
shore (»f a great lake (L. Michigan), at- 
triu te<l by the abundant fish, while the 
others continued floathweetward to the 
Mississippi. Here another Irnnd, the 
Iowa, 8eparate<l from the main group, 
"and receive<l the name of Pahoja, or 
Gray Snow, which they still retain, bat 
are known to the white people by the 
name of loways, or Aiaouez. The lir^t 
stopping place of the Iowa, after parting 
from the Winnebago, as noted In the 
tradition, apix-ars to have lieen on Hock 
r., 111., near its jui ction with the Missis- 
sippi. Another inMiitloii places them 
farther n. In lft48 a map was drawn by 
a member of the tribe showing their 
movements from the month of Rook r. to 
the place where they were then living. 
According to this their first move was to 
the l>anks of Dee Moinee r., some distant*e 
aljove itH mouth; the stv'otul was to the 
vicinity of the pipestone quarry iu s. w. 
Minnesota, although on toe map it was 
placed erroneously high up on the Mi«- 
eonri; thence they descendetl to the 
mouth of Platte r., and later moved sue* 
ceesively to the headwaters of Little 
Platte r., Mo. ; to the w. bank of the Mie- 

etoippi,' ellghtly aUtve the month of I)e»* 
Moinee r.^ a short distance farther up on 
the same side of the MlMissippi; again 
aonth west ward ly, stopping on Salt r , 
thence going to its extreme headwaters; 
to the up|»er part of Chariton r.; to 
Grand r. ; thetu-e to Missouri r., <ii)poeiite 
Ft Leavenworth, where they lived at the 
time the map was drawn. 'These sncees- 
sive movement-j, which are of compara- 
tively recent tlaie, are generally accepted 
as su Wtantiai I v correct The Sionx have 
a tradition (Williamson in Minn. Hi.et. 
Coll., I, 296) that when their ances*tor8 
first ( ame to tfie falls of St Anthony, the 
Iowa Oi'cupied the countrv alx>ut the 
month of Minnesota r., while the Chey- 
ennedwelt higher up on the same stream. 
The Iowa appear to liave been in the 
vicinity of the month of Bine Karth r., 
Minn., just In-fore the arrival thereof L** 
Sueur in 17U1 for the purpose of erecting 
his fort. His messengers, sent to inidte 
them to settle in the vicinity of the fort 
because they were g»MMl farmers, found 
that they had re<'ently removed toward 
Missouri r , near the Mafia f Omaha V who 
dwelt in that region. The Sioux informed 
Le Sueur that Blue F^rth r. Iwlonged to 
theSciouxof the West ( Dakota), the Aya- 
vois (lowas), and Otoctata.s (Oto), who 
live<l a little farther off. Father Mare.«t 
(La Harpe, Jour., 39, 1851) says that the 
Towa were about this date associated with 
the Sioux in their war ai^ainst the Sauk. 
This does not accord with the general 
traditloa that the Dakota were always 
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enemii^ of the Iowa, neverthelws the 
nauiu Na<l(K*Hf i MiiJH-outeiiis HceniH to have 
been applied to the Iowa by the early 
iiiiy^iionarieM Ix'cautk? of their relatioiiH for 
a time with the 8ioux. Ti^re Andre thus 
dej*ignate<l them in Hu6, when they were 
livinf? 200 leagues w. of (ireen Bav, Wis. 
Perrot ( M/'m., 63, 18(>4) apnarently locat- 
ed them in the vicinity of the Pawnee, 
on the plains, in 1685. Father Zenobiua 
(Mm) place<l the Anthoutanta« (Oto) 
and Na<loue8sious MaKkoutens (Iowa) 
about 130 leagues from th«' lUinois, in 3 
great villaget) built near a river which 
empties into the river Colljert (Missis- 
sippi) on the w. side, al)Ove the Illinois, 
almost opposite the mouth of the Wis- 
consin, lie anjiears to hn-ate a part of tfie 
Ainoves (|Xjrl>ajKs intended for Aioiies), 
on the w. side of Milwaukee r., in Wis- 
connin. On Marquette's map (1674-79) 
the Pahoutet ( Iowa), theOtontanta(C)to), 
and Maha (Omaha) are placed on Mis- 
souri r., evidently by mere fruess. La 
fsille knew of the Oto and the Iowa, and 
in his letter in reganl to ilennenin, Aug. 
22, 1(>S2, mentions them under tne names 
Otoutanta and Aiounouea, but his state- 
ment that .\«ratdt, one of his comp:»ny, 
knew the ian^iagi-M of thef<e trilM>s is 
<loubtfuI. It is probable that in 1700, 
when 1^* Sueur furnished them with their 
first firearms, the Iowa resided on the 
extreme headwaters of Des Moines r., 
but it apjM'ars from this ex plon^r's jour- 
nal that they and the Oto reniove«fand 
"establisheil themselves towanl the Mis- 
souri river, near the Maha." Jefferys 
( Kr. Dom. in .Am., 1761 ) placed them on 
the B. side of the Missouri, w. of the 
sourc«'s of Des Moines r., above the Oto, 
who were on the w. si»le of the Missouri 
and Ih'Iow the Omaha; but in the text 
f)f his w«>rk thev are Iocate<l on the Mis- 
sissippi in lat. 43" 30^. In 1804, ai-cord- 
ing to I>ewis and Clark (Ori^. Jour., vi, 
91-92, 190.')), they occupied a single vil- 
lage of 2t)0 warriors or HOO souls, 18 
It'jigues I*latte r., on the s. e. side, 
although thev formerly lived on the Mis- 
souri al)Ove tlie Platte. They conducted 
traffic with trailers fn>m St I»uis at their 
j><isl.s on Platte and (iran»l Nemaha r.. as 
well as at the Iowa village, the chief trade 
l)eing skins of beaver, otter, raccoon, deer, 
an«l Iwar. Thev also cultivate*! corn, 
l)eans, etc. In 1829 ( Kep. Sin-. War) they 
nere on Platte r., Iowa., 15 m. from the 
Missouri state line. Schoolcraft ( 1853) 
placed tl em en Nemaba r., Nebr., a mile 
alMive it."« mouth. By 1880 they were 
brouirht under the agencies. 

The visiting and marriatre customs of 
the Iowa <lid not differ from those of 
cognate tribes, nor was their nianagt>ment 
of children unlike that of the Dakota, 
the Omaha, and others. They apix^ar 



to have been cultivators of the soil at an 
early date, as I>e Sueur tried to i>ersuade 
them to fix their village near Ft 
L'Huillier liecause they were "indus- 
trious and ac<ustome<l to cultivate the 
earth." Pike says that they ctiltivatcil 
com, but proportionately not so much as 
the Sauk and Foxes. He also atlirms 
that the Iowa were less civilized than the 
latter. Father Andn'' (Jes. Kel., 1676, 
Thwaites e<l., lx, 203, imX)) says that al- 
though their village was very large, they 
were tKM)r, their greatest wealth consist- 
ing of^ "ox-hides and re<I calumets." in- 
dicatingthat the Iowa early manufactuml 
and tni<le<l catlinite pipes. Sonu' small 
mounds in Minnesota and Iowa have 
iM-en a.Hcribed to them by two distinct 
traditions. 




KMTA. (ctaVK) TOHCC) 



In 1824 they ceded alt their lands in 
Missouri, and in 1836 were a8signe<I a 
reservation in n. e. Kansa.o, from which a 
{>artof the trilie move<l later to another 
tracrt in central Oklahoma, which by 
agreement in 1890 was allotte^l to them 
in severalty, the surolus acreage Ix'ing 
0|»ened to settlement oy whites. 

Various estimates of the |K)pulation of 
the Iowa at diffen'nt dates are as follows: 
In 1760, 1,100 souls; by I.ewis and Clark 
in 1804, 800^ small |K)X having carrie<l off 
100 men l)eside8 women and children in 
1803; the Secretary of War yives the num- 
ber in 1829 as 1,000; Catlin in 1832 at 
alKiut 1,400, but in 1836 at 992; thi- In- 
dian Affairs Report of 1843 gives their 
nninlier as 470; the nnmlierat the Pota- 
wHtouii and Great Nemaha agency in 
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Kansas was 14S in 18A4, 138 in 1885, 143 

in 1886, ami *J25 in HHIo. At the latter 
date they were under the jurisdiction of 
the Kiclcapoo School. At the Sank and 
Fox ii^'t'ncv.Okla.Jn 1R85 theynnmbered 
8b; in 1901, 88; in 1905, 89. 

The Iowa camp circle was divided into 
half circles, ocvtipiinl by twt. phratrieaof 
(our genteii each. Thef*e were: 

First phratrv. (1) Tunanpin, Black 
Bear; (2) Micliirache, Wolf; (3) Che- 

fhita. Eagle and Thunder-being; (4> 
[hotachi.lBlk. 

Second phratry. (5) Pakhtha, Beaver; 
{(i) Kijche, Pigeon; (7) Arukhwa, Buf- 
falo; (K) Wakmi, Snake; (9) Mankoke, 

Owl. The IaHt-name<l jrejis in i xtinct. 

There wan an Iowa village calleU Wolf 
village. 

SeeCatlin, Iowa hult?., 1H44: Dorsev ( 1 ) 
in 1 lUi Kei). B. A. E., I8m, an«l 15th Kep. 
B. A. E., 1897, (2) TranH. Anlhrop. Soc. 
Wa-<h., II, 1HH3; Hamilton and Irvin, 
lo way Gram., 184.S: Havden, Ethnojr.aiui 
Philol. Mo. Val., Ixjwin and Clark, 

Orig. Jour., i-viii, 19«>4-05; Long, Exped. 
Rocky Mts., 1, 1823; Minn. Hist. S<x-. Coll.. 
I, 1872; Sen. Doc 462, 57th Con>;.. Ist 
seas., II, 1903. (j. o. D. c. T. ) 

AgWMt.— Bouilinot, Star In the Went. 125. 1H16. 
Affoaais — De LJgnf y (1726) ln\Vl«». Hi't. So<-. Coll 
I, 22. 1854. Afoa*!.— ChRUviKiH'rie ( I"3»)) quoted 
bySctioolcraft. Ind.Trilx's, iii. ,W. 1^^3. Acouu.— 
Hutohins (I'M), Ibid. Ah-«-o-w»r,— Ori(t. Jour. 
Lewis mid flark. vi. 91. 1905. Aiaoua.— ivrrot 

ii6R9). M<:ni.. I'Jti. IH64. Aiaouais — Ibid., liidt x. 
iaouM.— JelTtTV'*. Fn iicli Dmii in Am , i. 139, 
1701. Aiauway.— Ori;: .liMir I,^•\vi^ iiikI Clnrk 
(INOI), I. tn, 19<»I. AiavTi*.— L< Stif iir niinlfd by 
Ranm-v in Minn. Hi-I Coll., i. K'> 1>7J. Aieway».— 
Oriif. Jour. Lvwis iind ( lurk UMMi. i. I.>. liHM. 
Aij«aM. — ScbofhTiift, Iii'i. Tribes, iii. r<s>. InVJ. 
AfnoBes. — Mt nihn- (ItiMh mmtt-*! by Hnydi n, Kth 
nim. and I'hilul. Mu. Viil . tl'>, I'^ii. Ainovci.— 
Htiitu'|iiii. Nr\v Immov., l:!'.', liW. Aioaei.— 
Coin-, l,< vvi> iimi I jirk Kxped., I, 19, not*-. 43, 
IsW Aiouei.— t tmrlt voix ( 1 I in MarRry . 1>«''C., 
VI. l-vs-,. Aiounouea.— II' im |i,n (U'«><6-HJ> in 
.MarKrv. Itw . u. l^TT Aiowaii —Pike. Trav., 
IHll. Aitnous - M K< tux-v nnd Halt. Ind. 
Tribi'.s. Ill, K). IsVI. Ajaouex — JftTcry. Fr. lUm. 
Am., pt 1, map 1. ITid. Ajouat.— .^ni' t, Mis'- dc 
I'OrcKon, lOH, I'^W. Ajoue*. — li<>wk-. niap .\ni., 
ca. 1750. Ajouei.— rtrrol, Miin., indvx. 1>m.4. 
Anjouea. — Buclianau, N. Am. Ind-* . l.S.\ 1^24. 
Aoaii.— N. Y. Doc.Col.Hl-t., x.tv*>.ls.T8. Aonayt.— 
8me(, Ix-iter^. :M, note, lH4:i iDiiM>riiit>. Aouaa.— 
CatM\-n de Var* ollw|llfit«d by 6ch<K^mft, iDd. 
Trities. 1 1, 37. idSA («rtur). Anmaiti.— L»wli and 
Clark. Tmv., l-l, 1107. Avsf.— N«lll. HM. Minn.. 
900. IHSB. Atr^rt.— Win. Hlit. fiae. Coll.. 1. 82, 1864. 
Afmhwa.^'oui>s. Lewis and Clark Bxped., I. 20, 
note, 1S98. Ayauaia.— Drake, Bk. Indn., vi, 1S48. 
Ayawvai.— Couw. Lewis and Clark Exped.. i, 19, 
note. IMS. Aywnraia.— LewiBaodClark.DlwoT., 
17. 1806. Ayanwaa.— Lapbam. Blomom. and Dous- 
man. Indx. \Vi!<.. 3. 1870. Ayaumaa.— Oriir. Joar. 
Lewis and Clnrk. i. 91. 1904. Ayauway.— Ibid i^. 
Ayaveia.— !.« Harpeand LeRiieur'l«iV<4i<iu<<t< <1 by 
Lonir. Bxped. BtPeK-r s R . ii, :««). l.v.M. Ayawai - 
Couea, Lewis and Clark Kxjwd.. r. 19. not*-, i v.a. 
Ayawaya.— LewlH and <'lark, Trnv.. ii. 41.'. 
Ayeouais.— Nelll. Hist. Minn, 197. 1H.V. AyeBaia— 
N V. l>o< .Col. ni*t . x.OOS. IK'iH. Ayoa.— Martin, 
Hist. 1^1. 1 %><•_•. Ayoes.— Pcrrot (1689) in 

Minn. Hixt Coll., ii. pt 2. 24, 1>^V4. Ayoois.— Bicn- 
villf (1722> in Marjjry. IVc, vi, 407. l>i%. 
Ayoouaia. — Ki-nuharnoiii and Hocquart (17.11 1 in 
Mururv, 1 '>■<• . VI, 'uo. INS*;. Ayoo«<«.— llwrville 
(1702) quoted by Neill, Ui»l. Minn., 172, 1858. 



AyaSoia.— N. Y. Doc. Col. Hlrt., i.x. lav,. ikV>. 
Ayeaa.— AdeluuK. MithridatcH, iii, 271. 1K16. 
Ayeoaka.— Uomenech. Im-m tI)* N. Am., ii, M. IXflO. 
Aywaa.— Neill. Flixt. Minn.. 173, IRSS. Ayouec.— 
Lamothe Cadillac (16y.'>i in MarKry. D<V., v. 1J4. 
IH-Ci. Ayouwa.- IMkf. Trav., mai>. l'*ll. Ayou- 
wai». — LL'wisnnd Clark, Di«rov..4», 1MI6. Ayou- 
ways. — Ibid.. 29. Ayorai. — C«nu I,»'w is and 
Clark Expe<l., i, 2a. nolo, \yj.i. AyovoU — Him 
ville (1722t in MurL-rv. Ih v . vi, Is.s6. 
Ayow*.— OHtxohct. Khu \isM.( dl,.. H A. K .27.IS78 
IKaiisa nani«M. Ayowas -Ma.Miiiilinii, Tru\<'l«, 
.X»7. 1KJ3. Ayoway.— L. u iH and Clitrk. KxIkhI., 
1,487, 1M7. Ayuhba ~l; if^-i:^. I>iik. (iniin. and Diet., 
27.S, IKV.'. Ayuhuwahak I iiitschrl. K.ix M.«<.. H. A. 
E. (Fox iiannM. Ayukba. — \\ illiainson In Minn. 
Hist. Coll., I. ^Sit. 1N72. AjpiwM.— Hrn( k. nn i>;e, 
Vk'wsof l.n., KJ. IM'). DuatyKoae.— .<<biM.I( raft, 
Ind. TribcH, iii. 2<;j, \KXi. "Hc-wah.— RamHt- y In 
Ind. All. Uip 71. I Mdf« rtkantnn iiatni-'l. 
lawai.— C aifs, l,i \\l« uml t'lurk K\i'« d,, 1.2'). 
nott", isy;{. lawaa — l-u llarpi- and l-o SiiiMir 
(1099) qiioti-^l by L«»nK. ExfKHl. Peter's K.. il, 
320, 1K24. laways.— Orig. Jour. LcwU and Chirk, 
VI. 91. 190f>. Ihoway.— Sen. r>oo. 21. IHth Cong .2d 
seK.. 5, IK25. loawaif.— Tanner. Narr., 316, 1K90 
HitlawH name). Iowa.— Pike. Trav., 134. IMl]. 
loway.— Pike. ExM.. 112, 1810. lyakhba.— Wil- 
liamson in Minn. (ieol. Rep. for 18M, 10» (Sentee 
Dakota name). lyakkwm.— IWd. (Teton name), 
lyubba.— RiKRs. Dak. Onun. and Diet, VS. inS 

i trans. ■ xleepy ones'). Je«aL— Ann de la l*IOM. 
e U Foi. III. 600. 1828. 9^«aa.-Pike. 1 rar.. m 
1811. Jewaya.— Sohemierhom (1N12) In Uam. 
Hist. Coll., 2d s. II. 89. 1814. H<aude.— Doney, 
fegiha MS. Diet.. B. A. B. 1878 (Omaha and Ponca 
name) . Minowas.— Kalinerique in Murshall, Hist. 
Ky..i,28. 1K24 (confounding Iowa with Missouri). 
Vadoessi Maaooutcias.— .lei*. Rel. 167*>-77. Thwaitcs 
ed.. I.x. -m. 1900. Badott«aai-Maskoutons.— Per- 
rot. M<'m . iiub x, 1K64. Hadouesatou dM prai- 
riei. — Ibid., 2:t7. Hadoueaaionx Kaskouteas. — 
Minn. Ilist. Coll.. ll. pt. 2, 30. note. Ih64 
(•Sioux of the prairiff': Algonkin name). 
Ke p«r.a.— orij?. Jour. Ia'wIs and Clark, vi. 91, 
19itt (i.c . Nt/ IVrc^; jfiven hs imdt rN' nick- 
namei. Ovaa — Han ia, P.nsayo KiM. 172:1 Oyoa. — 
Du Lac, Vi>\. diihs Uw 1.4inislanes. 232. 1806. Pa- 
ho-cha. — Hamilton in Trans. Ncl»r. Hi«t S>r., i. 
47. 1H.*« > itran>. dii^ty nn-n"). Pa-ho-^je.- -Maxi- 
milian, Irav., 507. 'trans. ' dustntws '). 
Pa ho-ja — l>.in>r. Exih-I. Rm ky Ml.« . I, 3:19. 1x23 
itraii'^. ■ uray fallow ' 1 PahStet— Marquette (HiTS) 
in <li> u. I»i--i <i\.. L'l.s. iiiMi', IViJ. Pahucs. — llam- 
iliMii Mild Irwin, Invvnv (iram.. 17. IStx. Pa-hu- 
cha -^fboolcraft. Ind. Trib.-s. iii, 262. IS-W. 
Pa-kuh'-tha -Mnrriin. Anc. Soo., 16.. 1H77. 
Paote L.. - . ll.".'' i:i M.irkcry. 1>.-. . ii, 21.\ 
1H77. Paoute -i l>i ll.iriT irimi Ivf .Siu ur's Jour. 
(1700' in Stira. hjirlv \ uv.. 93. 1H61. Paoutas.— 
Ia- .■^lu nr ilTiKn in Marirry, Wc. Vl, 70, 
Paoutf*.— .b iTi r> ••. Am. Atlas, maji 1776. Paij- 
oete. — |ii(rs«'y in Trans. Antlirop. ,>*<h^. \Va><h., li, 
10, lH.s.(. Pa'-qo-tc*.— l>on»cy, Kansa -MS. Tticab., 
B, A. K . l^'"^ ( KaiiNa name). Pa'-qn-t*.— Don*ey. 
K\va|>u M.< v(x'ab..B. A. V. issi (Qiuijiaw name). 
Piquet*. — l)nrM>y. Osage MS. vocah., B. A. E.. l!«<3 

iOMige name).' Paslwhsn.— <iHt.s«-het. Pawnee 
IS.. B. A. E. ( Pawnee name). Paaaiaohaa.— Doc. 
1720 quoted by Bandellinr In Arcb. Inst. Pap., v, 
808. 1890. Fa a hoeshaes.— McKenney and Hall, 
Ind. Tribes, n, 209. 1854. Mjie|lake.^-<MiBiaet. 
Kaw MS. vocab., B. A. B.. 27, isn (Kansa naae). 
Herasd IToset.— Long, Exped. Rocky Mis., 1, 898, 
1828. Wa^Sto'.— Doney, WinnefaafO MS. Tooab., 



IKS. wa^eto'.— uoney, winnenafo 
a A. £., 1886 (WInnebsco name). 
Beltraail. Ptlniniaire. it. 151. 1828. Teways.— De 
l isle. maporLa..in Keill. Hist. Minn , 164,1868. 
Yuata<s.— Iberviile (1700> In Marrry, IKV., it. 440. 
issoi idi-nticair). SaiToroia— Raidlniand.aoooid> 
inv to Cailin. quoted by D' naldsnn InSmltlMMi. 
K. i> f r lt«!V. pt. 2. 14M8I<«. 

Ipec. A former (?hninashan village 
iit'iir Saii!:i Karliara iniwiiim. Cal.— TtylOT 
in Cal. Farmer, .Apr. 24, I8<i3. 

Ipersna. A summer viirafte of the Vtr 
kiavimint l>kiiiii> in \. Alaska. — Mup» 
doch in iith iCep. ii. A. E., 83, 1892. 
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Ipik. An Eskimo village in 8. w. Green- 
lantl, lat. 60*' 31'.— Meddelelserom Gt©n- 
land, XVI, map, 1896. 

Ipiaogi. A subordinate settlement of 
the Upper Greek town Oekftnki, on a 
t-reek <»f tlu' Haiiit- nam*' whicli «'nter8 
the Tallapooea from tlu> v.., op|KMite 
Oakfbski, Ala. Accord i n t o Uawkine it 
ha 1 40 scn!.T< in 171W. 

E-p«-«*u-gee.-Hiivvkin!» (1799), Sketch. 47. 1848. 
Ilfciti ' • ( r.vk MiKr. i. 

InMt. A Niiiiat(^>gniiut t^kiino villa^'e 
at C. Thomson, Alai^ka; pop. 40 in IHHO. 
I^S«t— Petrol! in 10th Ceninu, Alaik*. M, MM. 

Ipoksimaiki ( P-poM-maik*, 'fat roast- 

vTv"). A divinion of the Piegan. 

E-p6h'-«i-inik«.— Hnvdfn, Kthnfi«f.Hnd Philol. Mo. 
Val.. 2^. IWJ I ^ tiu- liHiid that fries fnl"). Fat 
BoMten — <iriniioIl, Hhn kti.ut IahIki' TnUm, 225, 
ISyj. Ih-po'-»e-mi.— MnrK'iiti, .Vii'-. s<m'.. 171, 1H77 
^ wi-l.fal'). I'-pok-ti-maikB — (Jrimit ll. op. elt., 

IpDo {Jp-pc/, 'mesa'). A Tarahuinare 
tanchena in Ghihnahna, Mexica — ^L»m- 

hohz, infn, 1894. 

Iptugik. A former Aleut village on 
A^ttu id., Alat<ka, one of the Near id. 
group of the AltutianH, now iminhahittHl. 

Irataa. A village, pre^'Utllahly C(»>ta- 
noan, formerly connecte<l with San Juan 
Pantista nii»Hon, Cal. — ^Taylor in CaL 
Farnier, Nov. 23, 1860. 

Irihibano ( ' war councilors' ). The jiro- 
eenitorsof the Fish clan of the ancient 
Timucua of Florida. — Pareja (ca. 1613) 
miotic 1 bv Gat.>< het in Am. Philos. Soc. 
Froc., xv'ii, 492, 1878. 

Irea. The nse of iron bv the American 
aborigines and e«p<H-ially I>y tlie triln H n. 
of Mexico was very liutiteU an compared 
with their nse of copper. The compact 
oregwere Hometimes use< 1 , atnl were flake<l, 
pecked, or ground into t«hai)e, a» were 
the haider varieties of stx^ne. Imple* 
menta, ornament.'^, and Hyinbolic obje<'t.s 
of hematite ore are found in gre;tt num- 
bers in mounds and in burial places and 
on dwelling cites over a large part of the 
country. Since smelting wa>i unknown to 
the native**, the only form of metallic iron 
available to them and sutiiciently malle- 
able U> be shafK'd by hammering iH of 
meteoric origin, and numerous examples 
of implements shaped from it have been 
recovered from the mounds. A series of 
celts of ordinary fnrm, along with partly 
shaped pieces and natural masses of the 
metal, were found by Moorfehead in a 
moinnl of tlif Iloj^^'well ^Tonp near Chilli- 
cot he, Oliio, and thetiearunow in the Field 
Museumof Natural History, Chicago. The 
Turner mounds, in llaniilton co., Ohio, 
have jterbapti y ielded the mot<t interest- 
ing reli(«ofthiS class. Putnam describe 
the«*, in eniitiieratitiy: the various objects 
found on «)iie of the earthen altars, aa 
follows: "I^iit by far the moat important 
thinsT' found on tiiis altar wer».» trie f^cv- 
eral n»aK*ie8 of meteoric iron and the orna- 
menta made from this jnetaL One of 



them is half of a spool-shapi^d ^r orna- 
ment, like those made of copper with 

wliiili it was a.«>!«ociate<l. .Another ear 
ornament ot copper is covered with a thin 
plating of iron, in the same manner as 
others Were covered with nilver. Three 
of the matiues of iron have been more or 
less hammered into bars, aa if for the pur- 
po*«e of makine Sfmie ornament or imple- 
ment, aiid another is ap{)arently in the 
natural shape in which it was found" 
(16th Rep. PealMMly Mns*enm, in, 171, 
1884; see also Putnam in I'roc. Am. Antiq. 
Hoe., II, 349, 188:i). Ro<s retxird.^j the fact 
that the £Bkimo of Smith sd. used met^ 
oric iron. Small bits of this metal beaten 
out and set in a row in nn ivorv handle 
made effective Iwives. See tJematUe, 
Metal work. 

Consult Kroeberin Btdl. Am. Miis. Nat. 
Hist., XII, 285, 18»9; Koh»», Voyage of 
IMse o ve r y, 1819; Thomas in 12th Itep. 
B. A. E., 319, 336, 1894. (w, h. h ) 

Iroqaoiaii Family. A linguistic stock 
consisting of the following tribes and 
tribal ^rroups: the Hiirons composeil of . 
tlie Atti;^iiaoiiantan (Hear pe<^iel, the 
.\tti^'int ii(»n>rnahac (Cord }>eopIe), the 
An ii'lahrotioii ( K<H-k jHniple), the Tohon- 
tat iirat ( Atahontaenrat or Tohuntaenrat, 
White'^ared or Deer iM'<)ple), the Wen- 
rohronon, the Ataronrhnmon, and the 
Atonthrataronon (Otter i>eople, an Al- 
Kon<{uian tribe); the Tionontati- or To- 
bacco people or nation; Uie confedera- 
tion of the Attiwendaronk or Neutrals, 
compo!«e<l of the Neutrals proper, the 
Aondironon, the Onsniarahronon, and 
the Atiragenratka ( Atiragnenrek) ; the 
( Viiikhaiideenrhonnn; the Inwjiioi.s con- 
federation composed of the Mohawk, 
the Onefda, the Onondaga, the Cayuga, 
and the Seneca, with the TuHcarora after 
1726; and iti Iat«'r timef the incor|>orale<l 
remnant.s of a number of alien triU'a, 
such as the Tiitt lo. the Sa|>"ni, the .Nanti- 
«-oke, the Conoy, and the .Mnykwaki or 
Foxes; the Conestojra or Snsi|iiehanna of 
at least thne triU'.-*, of which one was 
the Akhrakouaehronon or Atrakouaeh- 
ronon; the Erie or Cat nation of at least 
two allied ))eoples; the Tuscarora con- 
federation, c«impoee<l of several leagued 
trilKK, the names of which are now \\\\- 
known; the Nottaway; the Meberrin; 
and the Cherokee conifKised of at least 
three divi.-ions, the Klati, tlie Middle 
Cherokee, and the Atali: and the Unnou- 
tioga consisting of the Iroqnois-OathoUc 
seeeders on the St 1.4iwrencc 

Each trilx) was an independent political 
unit, except thone which formed leagues 
in whicli the constif Mctit tribes, while en- 
joying local bell government, acted jointly 
in common attdrs. For th is reason there 
wa.s no};enend name for themselves Gom- 
mon to all the tribes. 

Jacques Cartier, in 1534, met on the 
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shore of Gaep^ basin people of the Iro- 
qtioian stock, whom in the following year 

he a$|ain encountered in tlu ir home on 
the site of the city of Quel>ei-^ Canada. 
He found both banks of the St Lawretice 
above Quebec, as far a?* the nift' < f ^! >n- 
treal, occupied by people of thin lamiiy. 
lie visitea the villa^ Hagonchenda, 
Hoclu'laga, Hochelayi, Stadacona, and 
Tutunaguy. This wiw the lirst known 
habitat of an InK]Uoian people. Cham- 
plain found these territoriea entirely de- 
serted 70 years later, and Lescarbot found 
people roving over thin area speaking an 
entirely different language from that re- 
corded by Gartier. He believed that tfaw 
I IianuM of lan^ua^res was due to "a de- 
struction of people," l)ecaui»e, he write^ 
**0ome years ago the Iroquois asBeinblea 
themselves to the nuiiilMTi if 8,000 men 
and destroyed all their enemies, whom 
they surpriBed in their enclomures." The 
new language wliicli he recorded waf* Al- 
gunquian, 8{>oken by bands that passed 
over this region on warlike foram 

The early occupants of theSt Lawrenre 
were probably the Arenilahronon and To- 
hontaenrat, tribes of the Hurons. Their 
lands bordenn! on tho^e of the Iroquois, 
\vho;3f» territory extended westward to 
that of the Neutrals, neighbors of the 
Tionontati and western Huron triln*^ 
to the N. an<l the Erie to the s. and w. 
The Cone!»t4)ga occupied the middle and 
lower basin of the Susquehanna, s. of the 
Iroquoin. The n. Irocjuoian area, which 
Algonquian tribes surrounded on nearly 
every side, therefore embrace*! nearly the 
entire valley of the 8t Lawreni-e, the 
bai<ins of L. Ontar t a nd L. Erie, the s k. 
shores of L. Huron and t^eorgiau bay, 
all of the present New York state ex(*ept 
the lower Hudson valley, all of < entral 
Pennsylvania, and the shores of (Jheca- 
peake nay in Maryland as far as Choptank 
and Piituxeiit rn. In the S. the (^herokee 
area, surrounded by Algouquian tribes on 
the N. , Sirman cn the b., and Mti^khogean 
an<l T'ehean trihis on the s. and w., em- 
braced the valleys of the Tennem*e and 
npper Savannah rs". and the mountainous 

Crtsof N'injriiiin. the ('arolinas», and Ala- 
ma. Separafe<l from the C herokee by 
the territory of the ea.«itern Sioiian trtbM 
was the nrea nr<Mif>ie(l hy the Tnsearr>m 
in K. North Carolina and l»y tlie Meherrin 
and Nottoway v. of them in s. k. Viifcinia. 

The noHliern Iroquoian tribes, espe- 
cially the Five Nations so called, were sec- 
ond to nooth.T Indian people x. of Mex- 
ico in political organization, statecraft, 
and military proweos. Their leaders were 
a«tute diplomats, as the wily French 
and Knglmh statesmen with whom they 
tnated soon discovered. In war they 
pra< tifse<l ferrwions cruelty t vl ml their 
prisoners, burning even their unadopted 



women and infant pri&onerf^; but^ far from 
being a race of mde and savage warriora, 
they were a kindly an ! nffectionate j)eo- 

f>le, full of keen sympathy lor kin and 
riends in distress, kind aixl deferential 
to their women, exceedinjjly fond of their 
children, anxiously striving for peace and 
gornl will among mra, and profoondly 
iinhui*<i with a just reveretjce tor the con- 
stitution of their comuiuti wealth and for 
its founders. Their wars were waged 
primarily to secure and perpetuate their 
political life and independence. The 
fundamental principles of their confed- 
eration, persistently ntaintained for cen- 
turies by force- of arms and by comparts 
witli other people^i, were })a.«e<i {jrirnarily 
on blood relatiousbip, and they shaped 
and directed thdr forngn and internal 
polity in consonance with these principles. 
The underlying motive for the institution 
of the Iroqnois league was to seen re uni- 
v(M-<-al }>eace and welfare (ne'* .^l-rn'iw') 
among nien by the recognition and en- 
forcement of the fonns of civil govern- 
ment {ve'^ ga^i'hiciio) throii>;h tlie direc- 
tion and regulation of personal and public 
conduct ana thought in aoconlHuce with 
l)eneticent customs and cotmcil de;rrees; 
by the stopping of blooti^hed in the 
bioodfeud through the tender of the pre- 
werilH-il ]>ri( e for the killing of a cotriws- 
inau; hy ul>ijtaining from eating human 
flesh; and, lastly, through the mainte* 
nance and necessarj' exercise of power 
{ne" ffd'uhiiitdoK'^giV), not only military 
but also magic jwwer believe<i to be em- 
bodied in the forms of their ceremonial 
activities. The tender by the homicide 
and his family for the numler or killing 
by accident of a cotribesman was twenty 
strings of wampam—'ten for the dead per- 
son, and ten for the forfeited liie of the 
homicide. 

The religious activities of these tribes 

expressed theni^^elves in the wnr^hijt of 
all environing elements and lK>dies and 
many creatoresof a teeming fancv, which, 
diret tly or remotely affecting tfieir uel- 
fan*, were regarded as man-l»eing8 or an- 
thropic personages endowetl with life, 
volition, and peculiar individual orrnfln, 
or magic ix)wer. In the jmieticeof this 
religion, ethii>< or moralH, as such, far 
from having a primary had onlv a se*"ond- 
ury, if any, cun.sideration. I'he status 
and ]iersonal relatioiui of the personages 
of their pantheon were fixed and regu- 
latetl by rules and customs similar tothoee 
in vogue in the social and political organ- 
ization of the ]>eople, and there was, 
therefore, among at least the principal 
gods, a kinship system patteniea OH that 
of the people themselves. 

The mental superiority of the Humns 
(<[. v.l over their A lu'onijuian neighhors 
is fn^uoutly mention^ by the early 
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French inissionaru's. A remainder of the 
Tionmitati, witli a few refugee lIurnnH 
among them, having fled to the reuiidi ui 
the upper lakes, along with certain Ottawa 
tribes, t< escape the Iroquois invasion in 
l«>4i>, inaiiitaine<l among their fellow ref- 
ugees a predominatijig mfluence. This 
WS8 largely becatne, like otber Iroquoian 
trilveM, they had hwn hijrlily orgjinizeil 
socially and politically, and were there- 
fore trained in definite parliamentary cus- 
toms and i)rncedure. The fact that, al- 
though but a small tribe, the Hurons 
claimed and exercised the right of Hght* 
ing the council fire at all general g-atner- 
ings, shows the esteem in which they 
were held by their neighbors. TbeChero- 
kee were the first trilje to adopt a consti- 
tutional form of government, emlnxlied 
in a code of laws written in their own 
language in an alphabet ba!*ed on the 
Roman characters adapted by one of them 
(see Sfqiwya), though in weighing thej<e 
nets their large infusion of white blood 
must be considered. 

The social organization of the Iroquoian 
tribes was in some respects similar to that 
of some other Indians, but it was much 
more eomjilejt and cohcpive, and tliere 
was a notable difference in rtsard to the 
important position accorded tite women. 

Among the (^liemkee, the Tro'inois, tlie 
Hurons, and proitably among the other 
tribee, the women in-rformed important 
and essential functions in their govern- 
ment Kvery chief was chosen and re- 
tained his podtion, and every important 
measure was enacted by the consent and 
cormeration of the chiUl-l)earing women, 
an<f the candidal*^ for a chieiship waa 
nominated by the suffrages of the matrons 
of this group. His selection by them 
from amons their sons ha«l to l>e con- 
firmed by the tribal and the federal coun- 
dlB mptectively, and finally he was in- 
stalle<l into ollice by federal officers. 
Lands and houses belonged solely to the 
women. 

All the ImquoinTi trihev were sedentary 
and agricultural, dei>endiDg on the chase 
for only a small part of their sulisistence. 
The northern triln'S W(»re es|)ecially noted 
for their skill in fortiticatiou and house- 
building. Their so-calle<l castles were 
solid log strtictures, with ])Iatforms nm- 
niny around the too on the inside, from 
w hich stones and otner mianles could be 
hurled down liesiegers. 

For the population of the tribes com- 
posing the InMjuoian family see JroqniAn^ 
and the descriptions of the various Iro- 
qtH'ian tribes. (j. v. n. h.) 

>Ok»l«kMl.~Reane in Rtniifnrd, ComiTiid.. 
Oeot sad Fn. Am., app.. 472. 187S (nr ChenikcO. 
> pS MSl M e>. —Gallatin tn Am. Antiq. .^<h- . ii. ^9. 
IBB. MM (kept »{ art irom Iroquois, though pr< b- 
atdnlty awcrted): Baneroft. Hiit. iT. h., in. 
9M. IMh Priehard. PliTt. HM. Mankind, v. 401. 
IMF; OaUatln In Tians. Am. Ethnol. Soc, n, pu 



1, xclx, 77, 1M8; Lathan. in Trans. Phllol, 8oc. 
Lond., 58, Ih-'yi (a »«purHt«> group, pcrhap!« to be 
rlftSM'd with Iroiuois and .Sioux); (iiillatin in 
s< li(H)l< rii(t. Ind. TritwH. iii, 401, I^tharn, 
Opu;<uia.327,18tiO; Keane in .stnuford, ("omppnd.. 
Cent, and So. Am., iip|>.. 4tiO, 472, 1878 (.-iame as 
Clu'liki'cs or Tsilii);!— iippjin ntiy ontiroly dis- 
tinct from all I'tlnr A iiu-riian tonguVH"). 
>Choroki.— GaOicliet. Cn-ik .Mi^r. U-g., i, 24, 
1884; «at«chet in Science, 4i:i, A[.r. 29, 18s7. 
-Huron-Oherokpe.--Hale in Am .\rilici., JO. Jan., 
lSH;i< l>riiin>s, ii tiHii family naiiM' in-ioKi of Hnnpii- 
Iroqnoi.x; rclalion.Hhip to lro<inoi.s allirnu-di. 
•rHuron-Iroquou.— Bancroft, lli t. V.S.. ni. .m;}, 
1840. >Iroke«en.— Bcrghausi 1H4.M. I'hysik. Atla.s, 
map 17, IM.'*; ibid., l»tV2. xirokpten.— Bergiiaui^ 
Physik. Atla.<4. map 72. 1.hm7 (includes Katului ana 
xhU\ to be diTivcd from I)ak(ita). s=lroquoian. — 
rowi ll in 7th Kfp. B. A. E..77. 1891. : Iroquoia.— 
(tallatin in Trans. .\ni. .^ntiq. .<oc., ii. 21, 23, 
;iU5. lSi6 (excludes ('hentkccj; I'riciiani, I'hv.s. 
Hi-t. Mankintl, v, 3«1. 1M7 (follows (Jallalin); 
Gallatin in Tran.s. Am. Kihnol. Soc., n. pi. 1, 
xclx. 77. 1848 (aa in 1836); Gallntin in School- 
craft. Ina. Trit>e»i. in. 401, In.53. Latham in Trana. 
Philol. Soc. Lond.. fiM. 18S6: Latham, OpUMcula. 
327. 1860: lAtham, Elemcnta Comu. Philol., 463, 
1862. >Taclitr»Maa — Beiyhaua (1845), Pbyalk. 
Atla8,map 17, IMS. >WjaBd0l-ZrMaau.— Keane 
Id SUnf Old. OuBpend., Cent, and So. Am., mmk, 
460. 4«8. 187*. 

Iroqaoia (.Mgonkin: Trif'akhouc', 'real 
ad<lers', with the French suffixv^oia). 
The confederation of Iroquoian tribes 
known in historv, among other nameSf 
hy that of the Five Nations, comprising 
the Cayuga, Mohawk, Oneida, Onondai^a, 
and S<Mi('ca. Their name for thcni.M-lves 
a.s a political bo<ly was Otl<ju<n)o>'si(jHm\ 
' \vc are of the extende<l lo<ige.' Among 
the iroquoian tribes kinship is traced 
through the blood of the woman only; 
kin.<^hip means memliership in a familv, 
and thia in turn constitutes citizenship 
in the tribe, conferring certain eocial, 
political, and religious privilege^, duties, 
and rights which are denied to pentone 
of alien blood; but, by a legal fiction 
emli(Kli(>d in the rij^dit of adoption, the 
blood of the alien mav be figuratively 
change<l into one of the atrains of the 
IrcKjuoian bloo<1, and thus citizcnshipniay 
be conferral on a jn.' rson of alien lineage. 
In an Iro<]Uoian tribe the legislative, 
judicial, and e.xecutive ftinctions are 
ufjually exerci.«ed by one and the same 
chtK-j of persons, commonly called chieb 
in Knglish, who are organized into coun- 
cils. There are three grades of chiefs. 
The chiefship is hereditary in certain of 
the simplest political units in the gov> 
ernment of the tribe; a chief is nomi- 
nated hv the Huffrage.i of the iiiatrons of 
this unit, and the nomination is con- 
firmed by the tribal and the federal coun- 
cils. The funrtionn nf llu: time nrradeg 
of chii .fs are deliiied in the rules of uro- 
cednre. When the five Iroquoian tribes 
were orcranized into a cori federation, its 
government was only a development of 
that of the separate tribes, just as the 
government of^ each of the conntifuent 
tri' es was a development of that of the 
several rians of which it was coropocvd. 
The government of the clan was a d«. 
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velopment of that of the several brood 

faimlies of which it wa« comjKtsed, and 
the brood family, Htrictly t^pc^itig, was 
cotnpoMd of the pnn;eny of a irotnan 
and Ikt fcmah' di'sct-ndarifs, counting 
through the female line only; hence the 
clan may be descrihtid aa a permanent 
body of kiiKlrcd, tcially and politically 
organized, who tratrc actual and theoret- 
ical deBoent throQirh the female line only. 
The t-'iinplcr imitH siirrendt^nMl part of 
their iiutouoniv Ui the i]»'Xt hitrhcr u\nls 
in such wise tbat the whole wiu^ closfly 
intenlependcnt and cohe>ive. Theestab- 
iishiuent of tlie higher unit created new 
rights, privileges, and duties. This WM 
the principle of organization of the mn- 
federation of the five Iroqiiuiaa iriben. 
The date of the fortnation of this confed- 
eration (probably not the fin«t, but the 
last of a series of atteiti]>t8 to unite the 
neveral tribea in a federal union) was not 
earlier than alnrnt the year 1570, which 
18 wine 30 years anterior to that of the 
tiunm tribes. 

The ttelawarea gave them the name 
Minfrwe. The northern and western 
Algon.jnianH <alle<l them Nadowa, 'ad- 
ders'. The Powhatan tailed them Mas- 
aawomekes. The English knew them ae 
the Confe<leration of tlie Fi\e Nations, 
and after the admit^iiou of the Tuscarora 
in 1722, as the Six Nations. Moreover, 
till ii;irne?< Ma(]na. Mohawk, Senera. an(i 
Tsunnuuti>wHU, by which their leading 
tribes were called, were also applieil to 
them collectively. Thi !,f a^Mie of the 
Iroquois, when first known to llurojK'ans, 
was composed of the five trilie.-, and <x'- 
cnpie<l tiie t*'rritory extfMidinj^ inmi the 
E. watershed ot L. (.'hainplain to the w. 
watershed oi (Jenesee r, and from the 
Adirondacks southward to the territory of 
the Conc8t(.)ga. Thedateof the fornmtion 
of the league is not certain, but there is 
evidence that it took place about 1570, oc- 
ca.«ioned by wars with Algomjuian and 
Hun>ti trilx's. Theconfederate<l Iroquois 
immediately be|»n to make their united 
power feh. After the coming of the 
l)ut<-h, from wlmin they pio. iircd fin - 
arme, they were able to extend their con- 
qnefts over all the neighboruig tribM 
until tht ir dominion was a( knowlf<!i:rd 
from Ottawa r. to the Tennessee and froui 
the Kennebec to Illinois r. and L. Michi- 
gan. Tluir w.-stward advn!ir«> wa? 
chci-ked Ijy the t'hippewa; the Cherokee 
and the Catawba prove<l an effectual bar- 
rier in the S., while in tlie N. Iliey were 
hain|>erc4l by the operalitms of the 
French inCanada Cham plain on one of 
hi.x »'ar!y expt-ditions joine<l a party of 
Canadian Indiann aj^ainst the JnMiuoijj. 
This made them litter enemies of the 
French, whom they aiterward opposed at 
every step to the close of the French 



r^me in Canada in 1763, while they 
were firm allies of the English. The 
French made several attempts throt^b 
tiieir missionsries to win over the Iro- 
quois, and were so far successful that a 
considerable number of individuals from 
the different tribes, most of them Mo> 
hawk and (^non i l i, withdrew from the 
several tribes and formed Catholic set- 
tlements at Ckughnawsga, 8t Hegis. and 
Oka, on the St f-a\vrence The t'-ihcs of 
the league repeatedly tried, but without 
success, to induce them to return, and 
finally, in 1(>84, <ieclrtrcd them to he 
traitors. In later wars the Catholic Iro- 
quois took {>art with the French againat 
their former brethren. On tlie breaking 
out of the American Ke\i>lution the 
League of the Iroquois decide<l not to 
take part in the conflict, bnt to allow 
each trilHJ t'><lecide for it-elf w hal action 
to take. All the tribes, with the excep- 
tion of the Oneida and about half of the 
Tiiscarota, join d the English. After the 
revolution t lie Mohaw k and Cayu^^t, w ith 
other Iroquoian tribes tbat were in the 
English interest, after several temporary 
a->ignments, were tinally settled by the 
C^nadiau government on, a reservation 
on Grand r., Ontario, where they sUll 
n'.-ide, although a few indiviflual." emi- 
grated to Gibson, Bay of Quintc, Caugb- 
nawaga, and Bt Thomas, Ontario. All 
the Iroquois in the Cnited States arc on 
reservations in New York with the ex- 
ception of the Oneida, who are settled 
near Crei-n Bay, Wis. The .«t)-called 
tseneca of Oklahoma are composed of the 
remnants of many tr:!> - , among wbicli 
may l>e inentii >ned the Ckinestoga and , 
Uurone. and of emigrants from all the 
tribeeof thelroouoian c*onfederation. It 
is very proV)abIe tbat the imclens of 
these Seneca was the remnant of the 
ancient Erie. The Catholic Iroquois of 
Caughnawa^a, St Regis, and Oka, al- 
though having no connection with the 
confederation, supplied many recruits to 
the far trade, and a laxge* number of 
them have bemme permanenUjr resident 
anions tin i iorth\ve.«tem triMS of the 
t'nit<^ titdlva and Canada. 

The nnmber of the Iroqnois villages 
varied u'reatly at different period.s and 
from decade to decade. In 1657 there 
were about 24, but after the conquest of 
tlic Erie tlic entire cotmtry from the 
Uenesce to the w. watershed of L. Erie 
came into possession of the Iroqooian 
tribes, which afterwanl settled colonies 
on the upper wairrs of the Allegheny 
and Susijuehanna and on the N. shore oi 
L. Ontario, so tiiat by 1750 their villages 
may have luuulien'd about 50. The 
}M^pulalion of the Iroqnois also varied 
much at different perio<ls. Their mn- 
staut wars greatly weakened them, in 
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168U it was eetiiQAtod that thev bad 2,26/0 
warriore, who were redaora by war, 

diwatH", and di'tVctiona to rana<la, to 
1,^ in Their lonee were ianfely 

made up by their system of wholesale 
aduption, w h'u'li wh« carried f>n to surh 
an extent that at one time ttieir adopted 
aliens were reportetl to equal or exceed 
the nmntn'r of nali\>' Iroi|nois. Di^Jrt'- 
ganiing the extraordinary cHtiniatei!! of 
some eariy writers, it is evident that the 
nu>dorn IroqiUMs, iiist«'ad of de«n'a>-iii>r 
in {Ktpulation, have incrca^'isl, mui num- 
ber more at present than at any former 
pt»ri<><!. On acronnt of the defeetion of 
tliu Catholic lr<M|uoif and the oniit^iion 
of the TusK'arora from the estinmtes it 
was itnposwihle to p't a statement of the 
fuUstren^tl) of th(> InMjnoiH tnitil within 
recent times. About tlie middle of the 
17th century the Five Nations were sup- 
poeed to have reache<l their highest 
point, and in 1677 and 1086 thev were 
estimated at about 16,000. In l(i89 they 
were estimated at about 12,850, bnt in 
the next ^» ycan< thev lost more tlmn half 
by war and by desertions to Canada. The 
most acctirate eatimates for the 18th ren- 

turv jrave to the Six Nations and their 
colonies about 1U,0UU or 12.000 souls. In 
1774 they were estimated at 10,000 to 
12,500. In 1904 thev tninil-.Tr.! a]«.(it 
16,100, including more than 3,lX)0 n»ixe<l- 
bloods, as follows: 

In Ontario: Innjuoin and Algonkin at 
Watha ((iil)*<on), i:W (alnnit one-half 
Iroquois) ; Mohawk of the Bav of l^uiht^, 
1,271; Oneida of the Thamen, 77(l; Six 
Nationn on <irand r., 4,195 (including: 
about l.'>ii I>elaw«rea). In Qiiel)ec: Iro- 
<)Uoit< of C'au^linawafra, -,074; of St He- 

£'h, l,4'_'<i; of Ijike (»t Two MountaitiK, 
l.i. Total in Cana<la, al)out 10,418. 
The In^quoi^ of New York in 1904 
were diHtrimited a^ follows: Onondafra 
and S»'ne<a nn AllefTAuy res., 1,<)41; 
Cayuga, Onondaga, and Seneca on Catta- 
raugus res. , 1 ,456; Oneida on Oneida res. , 
150; Oiu'ida ami Onon(hi);a on < iiimidatra 
res., 513; IStR^^ree.. 1,208; Cayugaand 
Seneca on Tonawanoa res., 612; Onon- 
daga an<l Tu-'carora on Tuscarora res., 
410. Total, 5,290. 

In 1905 there were also 886 Indians 
cla^HC'I as Seneca under the Seneca 
8< hool, Okla. 

The Algonqnian and other Indians in- 
chided with tlie Inxjuoi.'* are proltahly 
outnumtjered hy the Caughnawaga and 
Others in the Osnadian N. W. who are 
not Hcparately enumerated. 

The followinvr villa^je?* were Iroquois, 
hut the jiarticular triU'H tO which they 
beloujfeil are either unknown or are col- 
lective: Adjou'|iuiy, Alla<]uipi<a, Anpua- 
qun, Aquati^agana, AnitiniKiuat, Awegen, 
Blackleg's Village, Buckaloon, Cahon* 



ghage, Canowdowsa, Caughnawaga, Char* 
neretown, Chemegaide, Chenango, Chin* 

klacainooHe, ( hu^Mint, Chnramuk, Co<lo- 
coraren, Cokaimck, Conaquano«elian, 
Cone}oholo. Gonemangh . Ooninnnta, Con- 
nosoiutithdian. Conoytowii i tnixe<l Conoy 
and Iroquois), Coreonfonel (mixed), 
Oowawago, Cussewago, Oanadoga, Oana- 
garahhare, Oana.«'aragf, (laneraskc. Can- 
neious, (iannentaha, < ilaH*!wanoge, <i<M<h- 
goshnnk (mixed), (irand River Indians, 
Ilickorytown {mixed .Tarnindat, .h'd- 
akne, .hihnftown. .louondet^, Juniata, 
Juraken (2), Kahendohon, Kanaghsaws, 
Kannawalohalhi, Kanesadat'eh. Kara- 
ken, Karhationni, Kariiavvenradon, 
Kayehkwan^h, Kaygen, Kent^, Kick- 
onapawling. Kiskiminetan. Kittaning, 
Kuskui<ki (mixcil). Lawunkhannek, 
l^>>rvtown, lyoyalhannon (?), Mahu.'*que- 
chikoken, Mahican, Mahoning, Manck- 
atawangum, Matohasaung, Middletown, 
Mingo Town, Mohanet, NeHcopeck, 
Newtown (4 settlements), Newtychan- 
ing, Octageron, Ohrekionni, Onaweron, 
Onkwe Iye<le, Opolo|K>ng, Oquaga, Ope- 
wingo, Oskawaserenhtm, Ostonwackin, 
Oswefntchie, Otiahanague, Otsiningo, 
Otnk wirakeron, Ou^a^'wentera, Owi'go, 
Faille Coupee, Pluggy's Town, Punx- 
atawnev, Hnnonvea, Saint IMn* Saw* 

cunk, Schoharie, Scholioraire, Soonasri, 
Scoutash's Town, iH;ne<a Town, Sevflgf, 
Sewickly'fl Old Town. 8hamokin, Shan- 
nopin, Shenan</<', Sheshe<]uin, Sheo- 
quage, Sittawinjio, Skaniuiyutenate, Ske- 
bandowa, SoltK-ka, Swahadowri, Taiaia- 
jron, Tewanoiidadon. Tio'_'a, Toiioirtises 
Cahinf^, Tonihata, Tullilia.*^. Tuncarora, 
TuHkokogie, Tutelo, I'nadilla, Venango, 
Wakatotnica, Wakerhon, Wautegne, 
Yoghroonwaao. Youchatn. t'atholic mis- 
sion! amon^ the Iroiiuoii^ were: Caughna- 
waga, Indian Point, La Montague, La 
I*rairie, Oka, Oswegatchie, St Regis, and 
SanltauBecoUet. For theother Iro<|uoi.s 
Hettlements, see under the several tribal 
names. ( J. k. b. h. ) 

Aequinothionee — S< li(M)l( rtift. IrnJ TrilHti, tli. 517. 
IHTa. Acquinuthioner — Si tu m)1i ruft in Prc«'. N. V. 
Hint. 8 m-.. si. 1^11 Af^aiiutchioni Miu-Hulcy, N. 
Y.. II. lH-''<. l'*"2"J Agone»»*ah - Iliid. Aronnon- 
rionni— <"hnrlt v<>ix (I74li (iimud l>y Prftki-. Hk. 
IixN.. I>k. V. 3. Agonnousioni — McKenney 

and Hall. Iiul. Trihi-fi. lit. 79, 1M>I. AfoiiD- 
■ionai.— I'lHtk, OnondaKa. I, 19, 1M49. Akonon- 
■ional.— Brinton, Ix-naf^ Leg.. "255, 18X5. Aktri- 
BoaliioBi.— Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribcti. vi. 138. 1867. 
AquaaoMhieni.— Barton, New Viewn, app.. 7, 17U0I. 
AquaaaMhioBi.— Drake, Bk. Inda., bk. y, 4. IMS. 
AquaanaohtoBif .— Vaier, Mitb., pi. S, we. 9, m, 
I8ie. AaaiaMU«iri.— Scboolenifl, Ind. THben. vi. 
IW. I8S7. A4«1»mU«im.— Ibid., ni, 682. IMS. 
OMMMtMnr.-arhuyler (iese> In N. Y. Doc. Col. 
HIM., IV, m, ISM. €taaghlmd«.-DeUliifl(ie«7), 
Ibid.. SMk OunblnnM.-Ibl<r Ousmmsm.— 
Doc. of IflM, lUd . 122. OaaalMMtte.— Ibid., 
lao. OMaoaMMm.~Gov. of Can. Ibid.. 
122. note. 0aao«M«B4— Doc. of 1695. ibid., 120. 
OaaoMOoae— Ibid. Ontm IndianB.— Flvtcbcr 
(\(m . Il ><) . 33. OoeaoMOMy. -It.tfi.. A63. note. 
Confederate Indian*.— Johniion ('.Ttoi, Ibid., VII, 

482. OoBfMmU Hatieaa.— Mt Jobnaon oooL 
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(1186), ibid., Ti. 963, IMA. 0«iii4tntM.-Johiuoa 
(170). Ibfd.. VI 1. 6(t2. 18S6. Iree«iM.— Morton (CO. 
16B0) m Me. Hlft. Soc Coll.. III. <4. 1868. ftv* 
Ontan HaUoBt.^MDi(HNi (MM) la N. Y. Doe. Ool. 
Htot.. IT. 235,18M. fiv* IniiMi Oman,— Huiitar 
0711). ibid., V. 2S2. 18». nn MMwwk ViMmm.— 
Oirver, Tist.. 173, 1778. Win TKwiVtmm, Andrwi 
(]090)ln R. I. Col. Rec., 111,284. 1»6. Mmm^- 
dMBM.— Macauley. N. Y., ii. 18^ 18». Bu^- 
foghnttdbthioBM.— Ibid.. 185. HirMOi.— 8bea,Galh. 
Mra.,215.1856. Hiroqiwia.— Ibid.,20(t(antapplled 
by Fiencb to both Hurons and Iroquois). 
Bro^mia.— Jos. Ri-I. for 1632, 14. 1858. Ho-de'- 
ao-Mu-nee.— Moinn. League Iroq., 51. 1851. 
Bo di-no"*t7o"'Bir— H«wltt. infn. 1HS6 ("they are 
of the hou-t'": own name, Seiieruform). Honoa- 
tOBohionni — Milli t (1693) In N. Y. l)oc. Col. Hist., 

IV, 78. 18M. HotinagachieiKli.— Jett. Ki l. for 16.S4, 
II. 1858. HotiBBOBaionni.— Shea, Cnth. MIks., 206, 
IK.'iS. HotinoaaioBBt.— Bruyas (<-a. 17(10) tiiioted In 
C'harlcviii.x, New France. Ii, 189, note, l»6«i (Mo- 
hawk form). Hyroquoiae.— Sngard (1636) In note 
to Champlain, ihiiv.. iii. 'J'JO. 1K70. Hyroquoyse.— 
lbi<l. Inquoi — Boyd.Iiid. Ixx al Nainvs,lKts5( mis- 
print). IrecoiM.— Lovelace (1670) in N. Y. I>oc. 
Vi>\. Hi-i . m, 190. im Irwjuoi*.— Brickell. .N.C., 
■2SS. IT' , Iriquoi.— Boyd, Ind. Lw'al SHines. 30, 
1»SN^. Iriquois — I hornton iJi Me. Hist. .^c. Coll., 

V, 175, 1S')7 Iroroi*. — Clialllpliiill ( lliO;]). (T;uV., II, 
9, 1870. Irocquoii — Dot', of KK.ti in N. V. Doc. Col. 
H;-t . HI. 1H53. Irofnat.— KikUM 17-J4) in Miixs. 
Hi>(l. Sot'. Coll., 2tl n., VIII. 24»;. lf*19. Irokeien.— 
Valer. Hith..pt 8. sec. 3.;UJ3. ISIC. )(>. rnnui furni). 
Ironoia.— Hennepin, Coin. «»f New Dl^cov.. iiiaj>. 
1«W. Iroquaca.— Buv&rd (ItW) in N. V. Doc Col. 
Hi.'*!., IV. 85:{. IKbi. iroque.— Smith (17yy> ijuotefl 
by Drake. Trng. Wild.. 2W, 1K41. IroquMe.— Hen- 
nt^in (Hl«3) quoted bv llarrlN. Voy.and Trnv., ii, 
906, naV Iroqueze — Harri-*, ibiil.. I. 1705. 
Iroquiese. — H< iitn jiin. New DItov., 1'.>, 1698. 
Iroquoi.— Baraj;a, Kii«,-( >ich. Diet.. 117. 1»78. 
Iroquois.— .Ie«. lU l. for J, lsr>M Iroqnoa. — 
Draki'. Bk. Ind«... bk v. 41, IM"*. Irriquoii. — Diko. 
Trav., 130. IMl. IrTo<iuoii.— Tnioti 1 1671> in Mar- 
gry. Wc., I, 100, 1S75. Irroquoys.— La .Mnntiigne 
(1668) in N. Y. Uw. Col. Hint.. XIII, 89. 1881. 
A-Buaeti«ai.— Macauley. N. Y., ii. 174, 1829. Sob- 
MhioBi.— (tele, Upiwr Miw.. m, Wtri. K«Boa- 
■ioal.— MliUs (16<.M) in N. Y. Dik-. Col. Hi^t.. iv, 
18,IHI. Bfnngzi Oaita.— Vater, Mith..pl3,.Hei:.3, 
m, 1AI6. X«t<«-Bttf h-aMBM.— Macauley. N. Y., ii. 
U&. 180. ■BhABgwia.— RaHnesque. Am. Natlonfl, 

I. 167. 1886w MMa^wirtMi—gnith (l«t», Va.. i. 
m 1819. Mbimwbmm,— Keane In Stanford. 
CoBipend., 681, 1878w Sbmswobm*.— JefTenon, 
Motes, m, 18B. ■aaiBweeMdn.-Btnchey (ra. 
1612). Vs.. 40, 1M». WaaaBweBiMe.— Raflnewjue, 
Intiod. to Manball. K/., I, 8S, 1824. Kaasawo- 
nekea.— Smith (1629). Va.. I. 74. 1819. Maasawo- 
naoks.— Sehoolcruft. Ind. Tribes, vr, 130, 1K57. 
Kassawoaaaa.— Boudinot, Star in the Went, 127. 
1 K] 6. HaasowoBieks. — S ni i t h i; 1 (>2<J ) . V a. , 1 . 1 1 9. 1 8 1 9. 
Mat-ebB'Baw-to-waig.— Tanner, Nurr., 316, IKiO 

('bad makes' ; Ottawa name for the Iro«iuoN. 
n contradistinction to the Huron.*, callen the 
'good snakc^'i. Matchinadoa«k.— Honlan 
(170;M quottnl by Vatcr. Mlth., pt 3, sec. 3. 264. 1816 
C bad [leiirile': Alfjonqnian name). Kengaa. — 
Hefkewelocr (1819) quote<l bvThomn*ion, Ix)iig 
Id.. I, 767, 1843. Mengues.— Ho'xnian. .Md , tl. 481, 
\KX7. Menguy.— Ranni««ni»'. intr-M). i ) .Man-hall, 
Kv., I, 31, l.H-'4. Mengwe.— Hcckcw. lili r ( l><19f in 
Me. Hi^t. .s.,c. Coll.. VI, Jlti. l,v.'.) Mcngwee.— Ma- 
cnuley, .N'. Y., II. ix-^, l^'^}. Mengwi. — Kaliiicsquo, 
Am. Nation-. 1. 1,'.7. 1836. Messawomes — Am. I'ion,, 

II. IN'.', IM;t. Minckqnas.— Smitt ( IGiXi) in N V D k. 
Col. llisi , .Till, lt.-l I'v'-I. Mincquaa* — Dor of liCo, 
ilml . Mingae* -DiK'. of UiV.', iliid . Iini. Min- 
go*.— CoiH's(ok'ii louncil ( 1721 I qiiotc<l by Proud, 
T'enn., 1 1 , 1 iV.M 7:C Htngoa. — lloinann Ilfir< nnip, 
17.V). Mingwec — Mill lUilcy, N, Y . II, 1k'>. isjy. 
Minquaas. — Dor. oi ltj,o in N, V. Dor r,,!. Mi-t.. 
XIII. I'^l. l-v**! i al-o ii|ii.lird to tb"' .Minco oii ( iliio 
r., on iiia|i in .Munilrillon, ,'-^pr<'(atiMir .\im'ricalii, 
J7s.')i, Minquac* — Doc. of lti.'v*<, ibid. ',>'». Min- 
quas — Villi ib r l>.iih k ( ]f^V,] <nioird by Hiitlriih.T, 
Tribes Htid-oii |{ , ..). ls:2 Mungwai.— ."^rliool- 
i Tiift, Ind. Tribes, v, 147. isV) iChipiM-wa imuitc, 
and may mean the Mundua). lfa-<io*wafe'. — 



Morgan in N. Am. Rev., «L 187a Vaiewaftw— 
Scboolciaft, Ind. Tribei. vTiS. 1866. Vaiowaa.— 
Sdioolcnft, Pen. Mem.. 446. 1861. WUomlr- 
Bamga, Engl.-Oteb. Diet. M7. 18» (Cbippewn. 
name). v3*4taik««iiit.--flefaooleinft, Ind TfflMi, 
V.lflS.lM6. Vahdaevam— JoneB,Q)ebway Inda*, 
allin. Hahi0«ayB.-abid., 111. Vatai^-Onl' 
aSiet, Creelt Misr. Leg., i, «l, 1884 (Creelc naaM). 
Vaad'O'walf.— Warren (1862) In Mfnn. Blat. Soe. 
Coll., V,88, 1886. Haudowaya.— Tanner, Narr. . 88, 
I8S0. Vantowyg.— Ibid., 316 (OtUwa name). 
ITautowaa.-6choolcraft. Ind. Tribes, i, 304, 185A. 
Hautoway.— Tanner. Narr., 310. 1830. Vei-e* 
waig.— Ind. AfT. Rep., 90. 1850. Nodowan. — 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, II J49. 1852. Nodswaig.— 
Ind, Afl. Kep.. 83, im. KotiBBOBehioai.— Millet 
(1MB) in N. Y. Doi'. Col. Hist., iv, 79, 1^64. Notta- 
wagees.— <;kn {l~bO). Ibid., VI, 588, 1865. Kotta- 
wegai — Mib brl in Hi!<t. Mag., Ixt s., iv. 358. IhO). 
Nottaweges.— .VIc<:all. Hist. Ga , I, 243, Ihll. 
Oa-gw&-Be"'tyo*'ai'.— Hewitt, infn, 1886 (Seneca 
form). Rooinuaohiioaai.— Ck)lden (1727) quoti-d 
in Charlfvoix. New France, ii. 189. note, 1866. 
Sachs Natioarn. — (tilw)efeld, map, 1784 ((jerman: 
' Six Nations ' ) . Six Alliod VatioBa.— Sharpie ( I'bt ) 
in Mass. Hl^t. So<-. Coll.. 3d s.. v. li., 1K36. Six 
Hatioaa.— Albanv conf. (1724) in N. Y Doc. Col, 
Hijit. v. 713, 1S.VS. Trokasen.— HecWcwdder (1819) 
oiioltd bvThompwm, I^ong Id , l, 76, 1843 (Dutch 
forui; misprint 1 Troquoit — (iorjfcN ( 16^) In Me. 
Hist, S4H'. Cnll . ji. (.6, 1H17 (misr)rint). Tuda- 
manes. — Harria. Kn.viyo, b., 1723. Wassawoinees. — 
Kul)nc.s<iiic, introd. hi Marsliall, Ky.. i, S;5, 1>24. 
Y*|'kwi-na»-"»yan-ni" -Hewitt, inf n. l.s.»>6 (Tns- 
caroraform). Yrocoit. — ( Iminnlain ( 1632), (T^uv., 
v, pt,2, 46. l-^To YrokoiM.— Vaudreuil (1760) in 
N. Y. Dor. ( ()|. Hist.. X. 11)92, 1858. TinqpnigL 
Champlain ( l!.32 f, <-Euv., v, pt 2. 47. 1870. 

Iroqnoise Cbippewayg. The Catholic 

IriMHioiH and Nipissin^ settled at Oka, 
QiieU'C. — SclitTuaThorn (1812) in Ma«». 
HiHt. Soc. Coll., 2a 8., II, 11, 1814. 

IroqaoU8np6rieiin ( French: ' tipper Iro- 
qiioiu'). A gt*ographical uruup of Iro- 

?u<»8, embracing the Ondds, On<Hida(Ea, 
'ayuga, and Senec-a, occupying, In the 
17tli century, an inland counlry farther 
from 8t Lawrence r. than the 5lohawk, 
who were called Iroquois Inf^rieura. — 
Jes. Rel. for 1056, 7, 1858. 

Irrigation. It was once assumed that 
irrigation wa« not practised by the Indians 
of the ari<i rejiioii, except toa very limited 
extent, until after they came nnder the 
influence of Spanish mi^onaries; bat 
recent systeiiiatic study of the archeologic 
remains in tlieS. W. ha^reinovetlalldoiibt 
that a^ricuiture was conducted in prehis- 
toric times with the aid of extensive irri- 
gation can.nN, reservoirs, and dame. The 
inoHt important uf Uivse works are ia the 
valleys of the Gila and its tributaries, in 
s. .\riznna, \vliere.«coref of niilesof ditches 
are »tiU trace ible, in instances extending 
more than 10 m. from- the stream from 
which the water was divcrtc(l: acconling 
to HOtiie ohnervers there are individual 
canals that traverse a tot 1 dis*ance rf 25 
m. In the Salt or vnl'ev alone it is 
e.-tiinated that fn»in L'0O,(»ou to 2-'>0,lX)0 
at ree were m de available for cultivation 
by in(>ansj of irri- atiun l>efore the arrival 
or wi.iteiiu n Son eof the ancient cnnals 
wi re a' out 7 ft deep and 4 ft wide at 
the 1 ort<iin, but tlio « i^loped grad- 
ually, rising in »iu|,ti, giving the acequia 
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a will til of alwiit J?0 ft at the surface. 
BotJi the bini ami tl»e sides were rare- 
fnlty tamped and plastereil with clay to 
prevent waat« tbroo|<h seepage. Re- 
mains of what are believed to have been 
iroodeii heuil >;ates have Im'om exjioaed 
by excavation. W here canal depretwiuns 
have disappeared, owin^ to coitivation 
or to sand drift, the canals an* still trace- 
able by the innumerable bowlders and 
water-worn concretions that line the 
hanks: tlu-sse, acrnrding to (^nshin^'. liav- 
ing been place^l there l»y the natives 
as ** water-tamerH " to (Hn-ct tlu> Htri ams 
to tlie thirsty fu-lds. Thf irrigation 
workH io the vallevH ineQlioiied prolmhly 
Indicate greater engineering gkill than 
any abongitial remains that have I Hen 
discovered N. of Mexico. Several of the 
old canal l>ed8 have been utilized for 
miles by modern ditch builders; in one 
instance a saving of f20,000 U) f!2.'3,000 
was effected at the Mormon settlement of 
Mesa, Maiioopa co., Arit., by employing 
an ancient areqnia Hbat traveniecl a voU 
canic kiioll for 'A m. and which at one 
point was excavated to a depth of 20 to 
25 ft in the rock for several hundred feet. 
The roniaitiH of ditches the buildintJ: of 
which nece^iliite<l oven^oming t^tniilar 
though less serious obstat^les exist in the 
valley of the Rio Verde; and on the Has- 
tniyaiupa, n. w. of Phieuix, a canal from 
that stream travenseH a lava mesa for sev- 
eral inilc<» and falls abruptly into a valley 
40 or '»<) ft l>elow, the water in its descent 
having' cut away the rocky mesa walls for 
several feet. 

Kven where the water supply of a 

{>ueblo settlement situateil several miles 
rom a stream was obtained by meaos 
of canals, each house cluster was pro- 
vid»>d witli a reservoir: and in many 
instances through the S. W., reservoirs, 
sometimes coverimr an area measuring 1 
m. by i m., desiirnrd f r the storage of 
rain water, were the sule means of water 
supply both f<Sr dome»<tic purposes and 
for irriiration. In the '.alli es of th""* Ki<> 
(irande and its trihuLaru-s, in New Mex- 
ico, sniall reservoirs were the chief means 
of supplying water to the ancient villapres; 
and even to-<lay only the rudest methods 
of inrigatlon are employed by the rnehlo 
tribes. The ancient fwcnpant.s of Pefias- 
co Blanco, one of the Chaio t auyon 
group of ancient ruins in the Navaho 
desert in n. w. New Mexico, diverted 
water from the Chaco by means of a 
ditch which supplie<i a reservoir built in 
sand, and partially prevented seepage by 
lining its bed with slabs of stonesand clay. 

The nei^rhlKirinjr pueblos of Una Vida, 
Pueblo Bonito, Kinklazhin, Kinbineola, 
and Kinyaah, also were aitificfally pro- 
vided with water for irriimtion. Kinhi- 
neola, however, exhibits the best example 



of irrigation works of any of the Chaco 
group of villages, water having been 
diverted from the sandy wash to a large 
natural depresraon and thence conducted 
to the flefds, 2 m. away, by a ditch dug 
aronn<l a nie.sa and aloii^ a series of sand 
bills on a fairlv uniform grade. This 
ditdi was mainly earthwork, but where 
necessary the lower border was reenf<»rred 
with retaining walls ol stone. Kinyaah 
is said to have bei>n provided with two 
l;ir_'r n -crvnirs and a canal 25 to SO ft 
wide iiu l ill iilaces to 4 ft deep. 

lhi:i 1 ii ri^tion is still practirad bj the 
Piiel)lo Indians. The Zufii wotnen, in 
order to raii^> their small crops of onions, 
chile, etc., are obliged to carry water in 
jars on their heads, sometimes for several 
hundred yards; it is then |Mjiired on tine 
individual phmts with a gounl ladle. At 
the Middle Mesa villages of the Hopi, 
garden patches are watered in much tne 
same wav, exivpt that here the gardens 
are within easier reach of the springs and 
are irrigated by means of a gourd vessel 
fasfene<i to the end of a long pole. Both 
the llopi of to-day and the ancient inhab- 
itants oi the vicinity of the present 8o1o- 
monville, on ti c < iila, constructed reser- 
voirs on the uiesa .^ides from which ter- 
raced gardens l)elow werercadily irrigKled, 
the Tt^rrvf 'i r-j being supjilied by im]X)Und- 
uig storm water. Throughout the S. W. 
where pueblos occupied the summits of 
mesas, n'-^^ t-voirs were provifle»l, and 
according to tra<lition some of the»e were 
flJkMl in winter by rolling into them im- 
mense snowballs. For hundred of years 
the pueblo of .\coma (<>. v.) has derived 
its entire water supply for domestic pur- 
poses from a natural depression in the 
rock which receives the rainfall from the 
mesa snnimit. 

Consult Cushiug (1), Zufti Breadstuff, 
(2) in Compte-rendn Intemat. 
Cong Aiiu'r., VII, lti.5. 1*^90; Fewkes in 
22d Kep. B. A. E., 1904; Hewettin Records 
of the Fast, iv, no. 9, 1905; Hodge in Am. 
Anlhrop.. vi, 323. 1s'»:l; Miruleleff in h'Uh 
Hep. B. A. E., lHy«»; W ilsou in lath liep. 
U. 8. Geol. Snrv., 133, 189S. (r. w. n.) 

Irmpieni. A village on a river of the 
same nan\e, an aflluentof Trinity r., Tex., 
at which 8t Denis and his {tarty stoppea 
in 1717. Herds of buffalo were encoun- 
ter*>d there. The region was in the main 
o< < iipied by tribesof the Cuddoan family, 
but IwnleriHl the country occupied by 
intrusive tribes of other stocks. Con- 
sult Derljanne in Margry, D^c, vi, 204, 
1886; Harpe in French, Uist ColL 
La., Ill, 48. 1851. Of. Ervipiama. 

(A. C. V.) 

Iruwaitin {Jruai'Uu, 'Scott valley i)eo- 
ple ' ). One of the 4 divisions of the main 

rxxly of Shasta, living in Scott valley. Sis- 
kiyou CO., Cal. In 1851 the entire Indian 
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population of Scott valley occiipiwi 7 vil- 
la)^ un<l was estimated \*y ( iibbn (School- 
craft, In«l. THIh^, hi, 171, 1H58) to num- 
ber 420. One of these yettlements was 
apparently Watsanhika. 

Iruai'Uu H. B. I>i\(.n. iiif'ti, 19CH ( t urrt-ct iiHnic). 
I'ruwai I uriiii, M v(M'iih..B-A. K.. l.v<-'>. Scott's 
Vftlley Indian*.— Mr Kt-e (IH.'Sl I ill St-n, Kx. D«X'. 4. 
32d Con>;., sfn-c. wss.. 170, 1K'>:?. Scott Valler In- 
diu*.— Steele in In<l. AfT. Itep. lMi4, 120, UKo. 

Ikalwakten. A boily of Saliah ol Fnaer 
aapeiintendency, Brit. Col. 
iMawnktoa.— Can. ind. Aff.. 79, 1878. Italtralkm.— 

Ibid , liH. 1H79. 

IsamlB. A body of Saluih of Fnumr 
eutHiriiitondency, Brit. CoL— Oui. Ind. 
Aff., 78, 1878. 

bamaok. A body of Salish of Fraser 
Buperintendencv. Hrit. Col. 

iMmmuok.— (^an. Iiid. AfT., l:t8, 1879. iMmuek — 
Ibid.. 78. 1H7H. 

Itanthooyia. A former Gabrielefto 
nincheria m Los Angelefl co., Cal., at a 

locality later called Mission Vieja. — Tiled 
(1852) quoted by Hofftuan in Bull. Keaex 
Inat, XVII, 2, 1885. 

iHUiyati ('Pantee'). A BndC> Sioux 
hand, probably orijiinally Siintee. 
I»»ijyftti.— Clevi land quoted 'by Dor^ v In ISth 
Rep. B. A. E.. m, lHy7. IiiwatL— Ibid. 

Isfanal^i. An extinctclan of t he Creek?, 
paid by (Jatpchet to be Hcemin^rly analo- 
gous to the Ishpani phratry and clan of 
the Chicka.saw. 

Ifr-fi-aai'-ke.— Moisan. Anc. 8oc.. 161. 1877. Xsk- 
flbd«l.-«ati)ehet. Craek Hiar. LMr.. i. IM, 1M4. 

Iina. A fortner nopufouH Chumashan 

village near San Pearo, Ventura co., Cal. 
l-ea' — Meii-hawt BinenaTCiitiiia MS. Tocab., 

B. A. K,, 1HS4, 

Ishauu. Tlie Coyote clan of the Hopi. 
I'-»au-uh wun-wu. — F<'\vki-< In Am. ,\ntbn>p , VU, 
4ttl. IHiM ti n r>- irn - liiiii' . laauu winwu.— 
Fewkes lii lyth H>-\<. H. A. K. 1900. I»h.— 

Vuili, < tr.iihi Su'ini!>T StiJiki- • crfrnony. 'J-vi, I'Mi. 
I-«ha-hue.— lifiurki-. Stuikr Wiiiirr. 171, Ix'^t, I«h- 
awu. — l)<)r«< y mid Volh. (iniihi Snval. 12. I'.mi. 
I'ihawuu. — Viitli, Hopl Fropj-T Nttine«<. W, 1905. 
Shahue - l)uiitild<-<iii. Moqul Puebto Inda.. », UK 
(niixjiKHiiij^ Hniirkf!. 

Iibgna. A f<>nner Chmnashftn villagie 

locjtted by Taylor near tlie m'tuth of 
Satiety r., VentUT-a co., Cal. I'l rliai»g 
tin- ^^atne a-^ I.«lia. 

l«hC"*"— ''"">''"■ '» C^'l- Farmer, July Jl, l.s63. 
Ikhfuafe t . — I b i d . 

lahipishi. A Karok villa^ on the w. 
bank of Klamath r., k. w. Cal., a mile 

at>o\c tlie month of the Saliiinn. opi^tOHite 
Katimin, and, like it, burned by the 
whites in 1852. 

Xili-«-pU]i-e. -Taylor fn Cal. Parmer. Mar. 98^ 
1800. UiipUhi.— A. L. Kioeber, inf'n, 1904 (Karok 
naaie). lMk»fii^Mak.— aiblk MS. Miac. B. A. 
B., \m. Xtpar.^Kroeber. InTn. 1904 (Ynrok 

Dame). 

Ithpani ( 'Spanifsh '), A Chickasaw 

{)hrat!y and clan. 
»h-paa-ee. — .M<ir(fan. Ane. 8oc., 161, 1877. lah- 

pani.— <iHtM h<-t. Creek Migr. Lev., i< M. ittl 
Lpaoi.-Ii-id , ir/,. 

laktakhechidaba (/r/'?'/- ' di'ihii, 'four 

wliite men's liouses' l. < »ne uf the later 

villages occupie<l by the Kanna in their 

migration up Kansan r. — Dorsey, Kaosa 

vocab., B> A. K, 1883. 



Ishtowa. The extinct Arrow clans of 
Sia an<l San Felipe paebloe, N. Mex. 
Iak't»-h<aa.— Hodge in Am. Anthrap., ix. Mfl^ 
IBM (San Pelipe form: Mao - ' people' ) . lAtfwa* 

hino.— Ibid. (Hiafornn. 

Ishtua Yene (Kere«an: iahltxt, 'arrow'). 
A place above Santo Domineo, N. Mex., 
whence fle<i the Coohiti innabitiintH <\( 
Kuapa when pursued in prehistoric timea 
b^ the mythical Pinini (q. v.), or pygi- 
mies, according to San Felipe tradition. 
The place is so called on account of nu- 
nieron.'^aiTowi>oints found there. — Bande- 
lier in Arch. Inst. Pajiers, iv, 166, 1892, 
Itht-tta Ten-e. — Baiidelier, i>p. t it. 

I«htnnga ( ' right side ' ) . The name ap- 
plie<I to those divisions of the Kansa 
that camned on the ri^ht ode of the 
tribal circle. 

lotAnga.— Dorsey In 15th Sen. B. A. £.. 230. 1M7. 

lahwidip. A Karok viila}!e on Klamath 
r., Cal., inhabiteil in 1S<M). 
E-twhedip — Th ylnr in Cul. Famier. Mar. Sl» 18I0l 
lahwidip.— A. L. KriK-lx r. infii. 19(i6. 

Ill (a re<l and white flower). \ clan 
of San Felipe puelilo, N. Me.x., of which 
there waa but a single survivor in 1895. 
I'li-hano.-HudK'e in Am. Anthrop., ix. SSO, Vm 

{hdtui = 'pe«iple'). 

ItiaokMimiki (I-nis^-rt-lns-im-ikii. 'hair 
shirts'). A division of the Kainali. 
Mair Ihurle.— Orinnell. Blackfoot Lodgu Tales, 
201. im I eli^ehMh B -a».~IMd. A* Bates 
i^BilreatteaiiMia.— Calberfaon tn Smithaoo. 
Rep. 1850. 144. im. 

laitnchi. A fonner Aleut village on. 
Agattii id., Alat^ka, one of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutians, now uninhabited. 

Isknlani ('small' [i)eople]). A Choc- 
taw clan of the Watakihulata phratry.— 
Morgan, Anc. Soc, ini>, 1878. 

Iile anx Tourtes i French: 'turtle-dove 
island'). A French Sulpitian mission 
station, probably on Ottawa r., Quebec, 
Ik gun for the Algonkin and Nipissine 
abont 1720, but shortlv afterward removed 
to Oka, q. v.— »Shea.Cath. Mi8s.,3;«, 18.55. 

Iile of Bt John'i. A village or resort of 
a band <»f .Mi<-mac, prolMiblv in Nova 
Scotia, in 17<K).— Frye (1760) in Mass. 
Hist Soc 0>U., Ists., X, 115, 1809. 

Iileta (S|ian: 'islet', .<w> named from the 
location of the old village on a delta or 
island l>etween the l)ed of a mountain 
torrent and the Rio ( irande. The native 
name of the pueblo is iShiewhiltak, ' knife 
laid on the (rronnd to play whih,* wWb be- 
ing a nati\<' foot rare. The name was 
perhaps sugi^ested by the knife-like shape 
of the kva ndize on which the pueblo is 
built. — Ijimmisl. .\ Tiirua imcliloon the 
w. bank of the Kio (irande, alx)Ut 12 m. 
H. of Albuquen^ue, N. Mex. According 
to Lnmmis it stiiixls on the site it o<»cu- 
pied at the time of the Spanish dii^covenr 
in 1540, when it f<inin 1 one of the vif* 
lages of the jifovince of Tiguex of Coro- 
na* lo's chroniclers. It was the seat of the 
Franciscan mission of San Antonio de 
Isleta from prior to 1629, and about 1675 
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rewivtnl acofssionH from the Tifnia puo- 
bloH of Ijimrai, Tajiniu'. aiul otherx, e. of 
the Kio (irande, wIkmi thoHJ puebloa were 
alundonefl in const^nieiuHi of Apache 
depredations*. In l»5S() the potmlation of 
I^leta waa about 2,0(X). As the f^panish 
settlers aionj? the lower Rio Gran<fe took 
refuse in this pueblo when the unrisinfr 
occurre<l in the year named, and tnus in- 




IBL£TA WOttAN. (vkoman, PmOTO. ) 



terrupted comnumication between its in- 
habitants and the nejit of war at the 
northern villages, they di«l not partiripate 
in the nia.si<u>re of the colonists and 
miffionaries in the vicinity. When (inv. 
Oterniin retn'ate<l from Santa Fe, how- 
ever, he fonn«l I.^leta almndoned, the in- 
habitants having joine<l the rebels. The 



year following (1681) Otennin Kurpri«Ml 
and capturetl the pueblo, and on his re- 
turn from the n. t<K)k with him 519 c«p- 
tives, of whom 115 afterward escaped. 
The remainder were settled on the N. B. 
l>ank of the Kio Grande, a few miles he- 
low Kl ra«K), Tex., the name Isleta del 
8ur (' Inletaof the South') l>eing applied 
to their pueblo. The «late of the refound- 
ing of the northern Isleta is somewhat 
in doubt. According to Bancroft the 
preM-nt pueblo was liuilt in 1709 by some 
w-atterea familicH of Tipuji gathered by 
missionary Juan de la IVfia, while Bande- 
lier ai«j«'rt8 that the pueblo "remained 
vacant and in niins until 1718, when it 
was repeople<l with Tigua.s who had re- 
turntMl frojn the Moquin [liojii], to whom 
the majority of the tribe had tied during 




VICENTE JIAOM. rOAMER OOVCRNOR Of MLETA 

the 12\earsof Pueblo 'independence,' " 
lWO-92. The name of the minfion (San 
Antonio de la Isleta) Hcems also to have 
In-en transferre*! to the new pueblo in 
the s., and on the reestablishment of the 
northern Isleta the latter U'came the mis- 
sion of San Agiistin. The Genizaros 
puebloy of Helen and Tom<'' were visitas 
(*( this mission in 17S8. It has l»een 
learne<l by launmis that a generation ago 
al)out 150 Queres from Acoma and La- 
guna were foro d to leave their homes on 
account of drouirht and to settle at Isleta, 
where they still fornj a permanent part 
of that village and are re<'ognize<l by 
representation in its civil arnl relitrions 
government. Pop. 1,110. ( ('on.«uH Han- 
delier in Arch. Inst. Papers, iv, 233, et 
seq., 1892.) 
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Acoordfofr to Ltunmis (inf'n, 1896) the 

Isleta people have the following clans: 
Kim (Mountain lion), Pa«bir (Water 
pebble), Num (Earth), Thur (San), 
Sliiu ( i'^i^rlc), Tain (Antelope), Pirn 
(Deer), Churehu (MolekShuiuuyu (Tur- 

2uoise), Kurni (Goom), Taim (Wolf), 
ebathu ( White corn) , lefeu ( Red corn) , 
leshur (Blue c<jrn), lechur (Yellow 
corn), and Parrot. AcconlingtoGatadiet 
the trilif i>< (livi<U'(l into tin- Clmrnn and 
Shifunin fraternities or partie*» — the ' Ke<l 
Eyes' and the 'Black Eves'— hut these 
may be merely phratnu designations. 
See Pnfhlo.", Tiguit. (f. w. n.) 

Alameda la Ijleta. — .letTorys, Am. A tins, miiji 
177(5. OleU.— Calhoun aWJ) In Cnl. Mes.>i. and 
Corrf>f>., Jll. 1S5U (mliprititi. Hanichina.— 
HcKlge. tieUinoten. H.A. K , lH<t5 ( i-aslern river': 
LaKuna name). Ilet — P" Anvillc, map N. A.. 
17a2. laeta.— vSeKura in Ind. AIT. Hop , 17-2, IhtfO 
fmisprint). lalella — Mor!*e. Hist. Am., map, 179H 
(mioprint). laleta.— I)e I'lule. carte Mcxique et 
Plorlde. 1703. laleUbub.— Ward (1864) in Don- 
aldson, Moqui Pueblo Ind»., 81, 1898. Xaletana.— 
Lummbi, N. Hex. David, 96. 1891. XaleteaM.— 
LummiB. Man Who Married the Moon, 133. 1894. 
UkttA.— KttChln. map N. Am.. 1787. iMilrtta.— 
Smory, Keoon.. 41. 1848. Jalwta.— Humboldt. At- 
Im MoaT.-ERpagne. cartel, 18U/ IMa.— 8en«x, 
aiaiS 1710 (miforint). laa Amnlla iti Xikta.>— 
AleneaHer (18l») quoted by Prtnce, N. Mez., S7, 
1888. Sm Antnla d* U Uita.-Bea«vldei. Its' 
norial , 20, 1 6S0. Baa Aucnatla U bMa.— Villa* 
Sefior, Thoatro Am., pt. 2, 4UL 422, 1748. ttm 
Aufuatia del laleta.— Alenca.<iter (UOM In Melloe, 
Two TbousMnd Mile^. 212. 1887. Ihaa-ahirUb- 
bahk. — Lummis in »<t Nieholas, xvill, 831. Sept. 
1891 (native name). 8hee-ab-whib-bak.- Ibid., 829. 
W hm ■ e-hnib'VaB.— Lummli In Scribner'a Uag„ 438, 
Apr. 1898. 81iM-ek-«kfb*bak.— Lummiii.iran Who 
Married the Mooq. 4. 1884. tUtwbfbak.-Hod«e, 
field notea B. A. B., 1896. Sbyv-tti-baf.— Century 
C^ nlop. of Xamen, art. " Isleta," 1894. Siwbtoa.— 
H •Ik*'. ti«')d notes, B. A. E.. 1895 (Acoma fonu). 
Wyudo.— <Jatjichet, Ixicta MS. vocab.. 1882 ('one Of 
the people": pro|)er name of an Islela Indian; pi. 
T&yunorTA iuti). Tohi-ha-bui-pah.— Jouvencean 
in(^th. Pion, . I. no.9. 13, 1906. Tihi-a-aip-a.— Ban- 
delier in Areh. Inst. l*Bi>er8. iv. 220. 1892. Tabva- 
ni-pa.— BandelitT in .■Vn-h. In»t. Rep., v, 37. 1&4. 
Tu-ei.— Oat.«K-het, Islela MS. voi'ab., 1S«2 Ctown': 
Riven B.1 their own name for the jmehlo). Y«- 
letta — ^'olumbu.-" Memorial Vol.. 1.t6, 1K93 (mis 
prlnl). Ttleta.— Rivem, Diario. legr. 7.V), 1736. 
Ttlet«.— Him-hmann, N. Mex.. IT". Wy*. T(t«te.— 
Lane (1H64) inl^choolcnift, Ind. TrilK s, v. 689, IH.%. 

IsleU del Bar (Sjian.: ' Isleta of the 
south ' ). A Tigua pueblo on the n. k. bank 
of the Kio Grande, a few miles Ix'low El 
Ffeso, Tex. It waa eetabliabed in 1681 bv 
some 400 Indian captives from Isleta, 
Mex., taken thenre by CJov. Otennin on 
his return from the attempted reconque^t 
of the Pneblos after their revolt in Aug., 
IfiHO. It was the seat of a Franciscan 
mission from 1682, containing a church 
dedicated to San Antonio de Padna. The 
miR^ion name ?an Antonio applied to 
Isleta del 8ur belonged to the northern 
Isleta until its abandonment in conse> 
qiKncf f)f the revolt, and when the latter 
wa« resettled ill 1709 or 1718, the mission 
waa name<l San Agustin de la Isleta. The 
few inhaliit;iiits of I.sletadel Sur are now 
almost completely Mexicani^ed. See au- 
thors dted below; also Fewkes in Am. 
Anthxopb, XV, no. 1, 1902. (p. w. h.) 



Oonmt Obriati do Xsleta.-Otennin (1682) qaotad 
by Bjinoroft, Ariz, and N. Mex., 191 , 1 x'^y DeiU — 
De risle Atla.H Nouveau. map. f>y, 1? ;.'-. laelle — 
Vanifouay, map Amfr., 1778. lala.— EHcudero. 
NoticiR« Nuevo-.M^x., 14, 1849. XaleU del Faao.— 
Gatschet in Mag. Am. HLxt., 2A9. Apr. 1882. 
laleta-del-Paao.— ten Kate. Synonymie, 8, 1884. 
laleta del Sur. — Bandelirr in Arch. Inst. Papem, 
in, 86.1890. laleUoftbeSouth.— DiiviH.KIGnngn, 
115, mi. laletta.— Ind. Afl. Rep.. 128, IMO. 
lalettaa.— Calhoun (1849) in Cal. MeM. and Cor- 
resp. ,211. IS'iO. San Antonio da la lalata.— Bdl in 
Jour. Kthnol. Soe. Lond.. I, 234, U». TlMa.~ 
Rivera, Diario, leg. 6M, 1788. 

Iileti de Jersnls. An Indian mission, 

probably MontagnaiH, on the lower ft 
Lawrence, Quebec-, in 1863. — Hind, Lab. 
Penin.,ii, 179, 1863. 

lilyamen. A village w. of theTlaamen 
and N . of Texada id., on the mainland of 
British Columbia. — Brit Ool. map, Ind. 
Aff., Victoria, 1872. 

Itmiqailpai. A tribe or Itaud of w. 
Texas, allie<l with the Jumano in 1699.— 
Iberville (1702) in Maisry, D^, iv, 31& 
1880. 

Ismuraoanei. Oneofthetribesionneily 

connected with San Carlos mission, near 
Monterey, Cal,— Galiano, ReUudon, 164, 
1802. 

IsupUsliie. A Tarabomare settlement 
in Cnihnahua, Mexico (Oroeeo y Berra, 

(leog., 823, 18(54); ]>osfjibly the same as 
Bisoquichi, located on some maps near the 
heaawaters of Rio Conchoe, lat 27* W. 

Iipipewbamaogh. One of the trilH-s in- 
cluded by the early fur traders under the 
term Nea Ptero^ (Hoss, Ftir Hnnters, i, 
185,ia'>5). They lived on Colnmbia r., 
above the mouth of Snake r., Wash. 
They were possibly of Shahaptian stock, 
but are not otherwise identifiable. 

Isqnepah. A Sumass village on the n. 
bank of Fnu^r r., Brit. Col., opi>o8ite tf>e 
lake.— Brit. Col. map, ind. Afi., Vio* 
toria, 1872. 

laii( 'deer'). Adanof theKoipbrstry 
of the Chiclnaaw.— Momn, Anc. 8oc., 

163, 1877. 

Issal (Tt^'twit *tail8 that can be seen 

from the front,' in allut*ion to a bufbdo- 
tail w orn on the hip.— Wisslerj. A so- 
ciety of the Ikonnhkahtsi, or All Com- 
raih-H, among the Piegan Siksika. It is 
com{>o8ed of old men who dress like and 
dance with and like the Emltaks, thonsfa 
forming a different society. — Grinnol, 
Blackfoot Ix)dge Tales, 221,'l892. 

Istapoga (Wi 'people', ap6kita *to re- 
side' ). An Upper Creek nettlement, not 
recorded in tne earlier documents; but 
probably in the neighborhood of the 
present Ea.><talM)ga, Tallmlega co., .\la.— 
Gat-chet, Creek Migr. I^., i, 133, 1884. 

Iitsikainah {iH-tJfi^-kai-uah. 'woods 
Bloods' ). A division of the Kainah. 
la-tai'-kai-nab.— Grinnell, Rlarkfoot LxKlge TaleN 
209. 1892. Woods Blooda.— Ibid. 

Ittudihilaika {J^sludshi-ldVlxi, 'where 
a young thinff wss fonnd.'— Kswkins). 
One of the 4 HiUaU villi«ei focmeriy on 
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the left side of Hillabi cr., 4 m. below 
Hillabi, Ala; 

l-«kw»-i»4HpHL^awkln8 (1799), Sketch, 43. 
IMS. fri»Uhl>llik4.— OatHchet, Cro«k Migr. Left. . 
I, 1W4. 

Isatkwa {hutkua). An ancient Nu- 
wukmiut village on the site of the U. S. 
Signal Btation at Pt Barrow, Alaska. — 
Murdoch in 9th Rep. B. A. E., pi. ii, 1892. 

Ita. A tribe of Eskimo between lat. 
76° and 78° 18^ w. Greenland. Their 
principal village ( Etah), from which they 
takf their name, is at Foulke fjord; their 
chief hunting grounds are Whale and 
Wolstenholme sds. When first visited 
by Kos8 in 1S18 they jx^sst s-pd neither 
canoes nor arrows. The art of buildius 
kaiftks, long forgotten, was introdnced 
after 1873 hy iinmigrant^ from Baffin 
land, who came by way of Elle«mere land. 
They hunt seal, their principal food, on 
the Hot'H of the })ays and walrns at the 
fioe edget*, and in Hununer they kill cari- 
bou in the mountain.s. Thev live in 
almost comnlet*' isolation, without salt, 
with wiirivly any nubstanee of vpfft'tal 
origin, in thenortfcemmostclimate inliuh- 
ited by human beings, having no f(x>d 
besides meat, blood, and blubber; no 
clothing except the ^kin8 of Innls and 
animals. Pop. in 1854, according to Kane, 
140; in 1884, according to Nonrse, 80; 
Pcnrv enumerated 253 in lS!>ri, rtdiKvil 
by disease to 234 in 1897. Their villages 
and camping ]>laceB at various times are: 
Akpan, Anoatok, Etah. Igludahoming, 
Igluduasuin, ikalu, Iinuangana,IterIesoa, 
Inbliog, Kana, Kangerdlnksoa, Kangidli, 
Karmenak, Karsnit, Kiatang. Kiniratok, 
Kolnsun, Kukan, Navialik, Nt-tlek, Nu- 
tnn, Pikirlu, I'ltnarvik, Sarfalik, U«lhih- 
Hen, Tniana, and Uwarosuk. See Kroe- 
ber, cittil Iwlow. 

Arctic Hiihlandert.— Rosf, Vciv. of Di!*c»»v., 1H3. 
Ihiy. EUh.— Hayt-s, Aret. Boat. .lour., 197. istH). 
Ita-EakimM.— Boils in Trails. .Vnthrop S<m-. Witxh., 
ni, 102, 1885. lU'mi.— Stfin iti Fct. rmiinns Mitt , 
198, \Wi. lUner.— Be^.ll-. .\iiur. NonliM)). 
Expeil.. aSl. 1H79. lUaew — H.'H«, Uh in Am. Nat.. 
XVIII. SU. IHKI Smith Sound Eskimo. —Krocber 
Jn Bull. Am. Mus. Nut. Hist.. XII. 266. \s99. 

Itaanyadi {Ita a"ija(U, 'deer pei>iik''L 
A fiiloxi clan.— Dorsey in 15th Kep. B. 
A. E., 243, 1897. 

Itaes. — A former Chumashan rancherla 
connected with Dolores miauon, San 
Francisco, Cal.— Tivlor in Oal. Farmer, 
Oct. IS, 18(51. 

Xtafl. A district of Florida where one 
of theTimuquanan dialects was spolran. — 
Pareja (od. 1614), Arte Leiw. Timaq., zxi, 
1886. 

Itahaiiwaki ('old log'). A former 

Lower Cn-ck town on lower Chattahoo- 
chee r., 3 m. al)ovc Ft (laines, (Ja., with 
100 inhabitants in 1820. 

Ste>hiiMe-wakket.— Mor-c. Rep. to Sec War, 864, 
1822. 

. XtaaulgL A Creek clan. 

IteMltf -OAtKbct. Creek MIgr. Lev., I,1U,1884. 
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Itamamsoiu A Montagnais mission in 
1854, K. of Natash<]iian, on thew. bank of 

the St Lawreru'i', (.Quebec |iroviiice. 
ItAmameou. — Aruaml i iv'vi: in lliinl. Ijil). Tcnirj., 
11, ITS, iSfa. Itamamiou Ilui'i, il>i<l., 1«0. 

Itara. A former village in N. Florida, 
visited by De Soto's tr(M)ns in 1539. 
Ttara.— Oeotl. of El van (1567) in French. Hint. 
Coll. La., II, 190. ISAO. 

Itaywiy. A former Luisefio village 
in the neiglil)orhood of 8an Luis Key 
mission, s. Cal.— Taylor in Gal. Farmer, 
May 11, I860. 

Itasipoho ('without bows'). A band 
of the Sans Arct^ Sioux, the same as Min- 
i.shala, though the two were origiiially 
distin«t. 

lUxipco Dorsey In 16th Rep. B. A.E.. 219, 
1*^7. Itaxiptoo-qtea.— Ibid. Ke-ne-tharae.— Lewis 
and Clark, Di<«<'ov.. 34, 1H06 (fdven a Brul6 
division). Xini-cala.— Dorsev, op. cit. Minl- 
tela.--Ibid. Xia-i-aba'.— Hio'den, Ethnog. and 
Philo). Mo. Val., 375. 1862. K«d water tMUi£— Cul- 
bertMni in Srnitlm)ri. Rop. lH.'iO. 1 !_>, 1861. 

Itchadak. A former Aleut village on 
otu- of the K. Aleutian ids., Alasn.— 
Go\e, Kuss. Diseov., \&^, 1787. 

Itohhasnalgi {Urhhasua 'beaver', algi 
•people'). A Creek elan. — Gataehrty 
Creek Migr. Leg., i, 155, 1884. 

Itohaal^i {itrhu 'deer', alf/i '|>eople'). 
A Creek clan. 

E'-cho. — MorKHK, .Vnc. 101, 1H77. Itohual^. — 
GatM-ln i. Creek .Mi);r. Lci;., I. 1.5.1, \>V<i. 

Itegha ( ' burnt faces ' ). A band of the 
Hunkpatiiia or Lower Yanktonai Sioox. 
tta in.— Doner In IStli B. A. B.. SU. 18f7. 
Ilestt.— •Ibid. 

Iterletoa {lterl?^hsoa, 'bay'). An Tta 
Eskimo settlement on Granville bay, lat. 
76*' 5(K, N. Greenland.— Stein in mer* 
manns Mitt., no. map, 1902. 

Iteshioha ('tiad face'). A band of the 
f )glala Sionx. 

Bad Faces.— Bracki'tt in Smithson. Rep. 1876. 467, 
1H77. E-Uch-e-cha.— Ibid. Ite-oitea.— Dorney in 
1.5th R.p. B. A. E.. m 1897. Ite-si«a.— Ibid. 
Oglala-q tea.— Ibid. (' real Oglala'). 

Itashiohaetanhan ( ' from had face ' ). A 
band of the Oglala Sioux. 

Zte'dtoa-eta'ha".— Dornr-v i nf tir CU'voland i inlSth 
Rpp. B. A. E.. £», 1H97. ^te-aiea-eUijhaij.— Ibid. 

Ithkyemamiti. A tril)e or band of 
doubtful lingnistie affinity, either Chi- 
nookan or Khahaptian, living in 1812 on 
Columbia r. in Klickitatco., VVash., nearly 
opposite The Dalles^ Their nomber was 
estmiated at 600. 

Iltt*>Xalf>HaBiti.— fitoartinNouv. Ann.Voy., xn, 
28. 1821. Ithkyvmamits.— Morte, Rep. to $c<v War, 
368, !><•>». 

Itibleng ('portage'). An Ita Eskimo 
village at the entrance of Inglefield gulf, 

N. \v. (iro«'nland. 

I'tibleng,— stein iti FVUtitihiitt* Mitt . iy02. 
Ittibioo.— I'l iirv in Cf..^;. .luur., ii, J".'!. Is'.'h. Itti- 
blu -IVarv, Niv .Vrcl. Jonr.. n), Ittiblu- 
Netlik -shiirp. Arrt. HiKhliiinliTs, ii. J4). . 

lUoha. A Vokula(Mariposan) tribe on 
Kings r., ( al ., below the Choinimni and 

above the Wic hikik. 

Aiticha.— .\. L. Krfx-lKT. inf'n, 190C i correct form). 
I-tach-ee.— Ruyc.- in ISth Rep. B. A.E..782. 1H99. 
Xtachea.— John.Hton (1851) in St n. Ex. Do*-. r>l. 32d 
Cooir., Ist new*., 22. IsVi. I-te-che.— Weswell!* (1H.W) 
In H. R. Ex. Doc. 76, Mth Cung.. 8d seas., 31, 1867. 
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I tiriMM . M eKwtal. (l&Si) in San. Ex. Doc. 4. 
82dGoiiff»iMe.Mn..7».1868. Xt-i'-ohs.— Fowon 
in OontTN. A. Bthnol., m, 910, 1877. 



Bartioor (18B2) In Sen. Ex. Doc.4,8ad Gong., »pee. 
MM.,29S.Uac^ ItnohM.— LewigtnInd.Aff.Itep., 
IJ^^m (« iMad of tlM WattokM Ugh up on 

Itijarelling. .\ summer pcttlomoiit of 
Padlimiut EHkiino on £xeter ad., Baffin 
land.~Bou in 0th Bep. B. A. E., map, 

1888. 

lUvimint ('people of the farther nide,' 
■0 called by the Eskimo of I^brador 
proper). \ tril^e of I^ahrador Eskimo 
inhabiting the k. coai^t of Hudw:)n bay, 
from lat SS** 58° ; p<ip. estiniated at 500. 
Theee people hunt in the interior half- 
way acroes the peninsula, continually 
scouring the coast for seal and the plains 
and hills for caribou to obtain neceisary 
food and clothing. 

lllflHlnt.— Tmntr In Trani. Roy. 8oc. Can., ii, 99. 
IffiB. ThlvtiMBt.— Boaii In Am. Antiq.. 40, 18R8 

(mlnprint I. 

Itivliarsuk. An Eskimo village in w. 
Green land, lat 73* S(K.— Soioioe, xi, map, 

259, 1KS«. 

Itiwa Ateona ('those of the midmost 
all'). A Zufii phratry embracing the 
Pichi or Mula f Parrot or Macaw), Taa 
(Seed or Com), and Yatokya (Sun) 
clans. — Gushing, inf'n, 1891. 

Itliok. A Squawmish village commu- 
nity on the left bank of Squawmisht r., 
Bnt. Col. 

ItU'oq — Ilill-Tnut in Rep. Brit. A. \. S.. 474, 1900. 
TiUe'q. ti'Miy. MS., H. A. K., 1S87. 

Itokakhtina ('dwellers at the south' J. 
A band of the Sisseton Sioox; an off- 
■hoot of the Ba.'idiM-heshni. 
Itokafi-tin*.— Dt>rsey in 15th Kcp. B. A. K., 217. 
1897. Itokaq tiwu— Ibid. 

Itomapa. Mentioned^ by Martin (Hist. 



La 



, 1820) as a tribe, on the w. side 



of the lower Mis-issi|ii>i, wliieh sent a 
deputation to the village of the Aeolapissa 
in 1717 to meet Bienville. Cf. JbUoupa. 
Itrahani. The Cottonwood «dan of Co- 

chiti mieblo, X. Mex. 

HiiU HAnyi.— Bandeliir, Delight Makers. 2.%. 
1890 (mme?). X'trahini banuoh.— Hr>difo in Am. 
Anthrop.. IX, 860. 1H96 {,fianiwh=- \n-<>\Av' ). 

ItMatiaga ( It-m^-a'ti-a'ga ) , A Pa viotso 
band formerly living amMit Unionville, 
w. Nov.— Powell, FaviotsoMS., B. A. E., 
1881. 

ItseheaMae. A divlsioo of the Aastni- 

boin, miiiiltrriiJL' S50, inehidiii^ 250 war- 
riors, in 100 tipis, when seen by Lewis 
and Clark in 1804, at which time they 
roved on the headwaters of >TnnHe (8ou- 
ris), Qu'Appelle, and Assiniboine rs., in 
the United States and Canada. In 1808, 
according to Henry ( Conef , New T.i^ht, 
II, 522, 1897), thev were at enmity with 
the Dakota, Shosnoni, and with some of 
the .Xrikara and other triUes, hut were 
friendly with the Cree. They lived by 
hnntintr, conduetinj: trade with the Hud- 
son's Bay. Northwest, and X. Y. fur 
companies, whose posts were 150 m. n. of 



Ft Mandan. They are said to have paid 
little attention to their engagements and 
were great drunkards. hi 185;i they 
numbered 10 lo<lges under chief l^'S 
Yeux Gris. ( k. w. m. ) 

0«n*de Peuille*. — L.-wis and Clark. Exp«Hl.. 1.217. 
IhiOT. Oentdela Feuille. -Badin (ISAJ) in Ann.de 
Ih I'rop. dc 111 Kdi. iv,li36, 1843 (Minu'-). Oena dM 
feet or Oirla.— Orig. .leur. IvCw.h and Clark. VI, 
104. 19iV» (jfivi-n as tradun** nickname). Ocaa 
des ftUe*.— Maximilian. Trav.. liM, Ociu daa 

Te«.— Orig. Jour. l,f vvisnii<l Clark, op. cit. OirU* 
band. — Ilayden quol><l hv D<>rsev in 15th Rep. 
B. A. K . 222. 1897. lUoheabiai.-Maximiilan. op. 
clt Little Girl Aaaiaiboiiiea. — Colle^ Henrv and 
TlioJiijison Jour. ( IXIS), ii, .S22. 1R97. Na-co'-tah 
0 »ce-jah.— Orlg. Jour, l-cwis and ( lark. op. t it. 
OsKecgah. — Ibid . We-che-ap-pe-nab. — D enlg 
(18.\3)qiiotfd bv DoTH'y.op ( it Wi-ie'-ap-i-nali.— 
Havden. Ethnbe. and Philol. Mo. Val., 387, IMSL 
WitriftPflaa.— Diwiiay ia Ifith Rn. B. A. K. fli; 

1897. 

Itieyi (Ittt^itt, 'new green place,* or 
'plat'eof frefh green'; often falsely ren- 
dered ' Bnu<Htowu,' from the confusion of 
luh^ and I'fiiwiii/V, the latter term 
nifying *bnu«'). The name of several 
former Cherokee settlements. One was 
on Brasf*town cr. of Tugaloo r., in Oconee 
CO., S. C. ; another was on Little Tennessee 
r., near the present Franklin, Macon oo., 
N. C., and j irolmbly about the junction of 
Cartoogaja cr.; a third, known to the 
whites as Brasstown, was on upper Brua* 
town cr. of niwii.«see r., Towns co., Ga, — 
Mooney in IJHh H-p. B. A. E., 623, 1900. 
S«liay. — Mou7on map qimied by Ro\cein5th Rep. 
B. A. E., 143. 18K7. Kdiia.-^ Mooney. op. eft. 
Eoboe.— Bartram, TravcN, 871. 1792. SohoM.— 
Doe. of 175.'> quoted by Royce. op. clt. 
Bcaife. Hist. Catawte, 7, UM. " 
lloonej, op. cit. 

IltatM. The prindral village of the 

Ucluelot f(| V.) on Ucluelet arm of Bar- 
clay sd., w. coast of Vancouver id. — Can. 
Ind. Aff., 263, 1902. 

Itac. A former Chumashan village 
near ii^anta Barbara, Cal.— Taylor in CaL 
Furmer, Apr. 24, 1863. 

Itekemuk. A former Lui.sef^o village 
in the neighhorboo<l of San Luis Key 
mission, s. Cal.— Taylor in Old. Farmer, 
May 11, 1860. 

Ivan. A Kaiyuhkhotana village on 
thedivide between Unalaklik and Yukon 
rs., Alaska. Allen (Rep. Alaska, 131, 
1877) gjive the population as 69. 
iTan * barrOoim.— ball, Alaska. 681. 1870. 

Ivigtito. A variety of j>aragonite. Ac- 
curding to Dana (Text-lx)ok of Mineral., 
854, 1888) it occurs in yellow scales, also 
granular, with cryolite from (Jreenland. 
It wasi nametl from Ivigtuk, Greenland, 
where it was discovered, a plaK'e-name 
derived from the Eskimo langoage. The 
•ite is an English suffix. (a. v. c.) 

Ivigtut A settlement of Europeans 
and Rskimo in s. w. Greenland, lat. 61" 
15'. — Nansen, FirstCro.s8ing. ii, 182, 1890. 

Ivikat. A missionary station 16 m. N. 
of Julianehaah, s. Greenland. — Kol- 
dewey, German Arct. Exped., 203, 1874. 
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iTimiat. An Eskimo nettlement near 
Lindenov fjurtl, e. (ireenland, with 12 
inhabitentoin 1829.— Onuib, Ezped., 114, 

1837. 

iTiUohneo. A former pritKi(>ul town 
of the Apalachee, poenbly new the piw 
ent Wacahotee, Fla. 

AttMhooloL— Arrhdale (1707) in Carroll, Hist. 
Oni. 8. C, II. 852. IfCtfi. IbiUchk*.— Ibid.. 675. 
iTiUflhm*— Kaiuroft. HiKt. 1'. S., II. IM. 
iTiUchu*.— JelTeryii, Fr. lK»in. Am., West Indtai 
mHp. 1761. lTi-U-«haeo. — Btedma (li>l4) In 
French. Bint. CnW. La., Ii. 99, 1850. iTitaaoa.— 
Jefferya, Fr. Dom. Am., 135, map, 1761. TiU- 
ehaeo.— Oentl. of EItm (UfiT) in French, Hist. 
Coll. La.. II. 134, laoa TVitMhM.— BMtMa, 
Trav., I, map, 17W. 

iTory. See Bonetrork. 

Ivj Log. A Cherokee Hottlenicrit, al>out 
the period of the reuioval of the tribe to 
Indian Ter. in 1839, on Ivy Log cr.. 
Union oo., \. da. (.i. m.) 

Iwai. A former Ytujuitia village on the 
N. 8i<le of Yaquina r. , Orv^. 
I-wai'.— Doiaey in Joar. Am. Folk-lore, in. 229, 
1890. 

Ivayniota ('iif^ np by liegginp for'; 
'uses up with the mouth'). A hand of 
the Ojflftla Hiuux.— Dop-ey (after Cleve- 
land) in lath Hen. R. A. K., L"JO. 1897. 

Iwi. The Kagle genH of the Kadoha- 
dacho.— Mooney in 14th Bep. B. A. E., 

ism. 

Ixtaoan. A pueblo of the Cora and the 
seat of a mimion; nitoated on the 8. hank 
of the Kio San Pedro, aboat lat. 22*>, 
Tepic, Mexico. 

IMalutaB.— Brdllcka. infn. I9(M. S. Mn» it 
btaaaa.— OroxfO y B«rra, Oeog., 280, 1864. 

lyaaye ( / i/a-''' .'/<•• 'Hiintlower' ). An 
Apache clan or band at San Carlos 
agency and Ft Apadie in 1881. — ^Boorke 
in Jour. Am. Folk-lON, ni. 111, 1890. 
See Yachin. 

lyakeia ('wart on a hone's 1^'). A 
band of the Rrulr Teton Sioux. 

A-£-ko-xa.— liuvdcn, Kthnr>>f. and Phllol. Mo. 
Val.. 876, IMi'i. Big Ankle band. — Ibid. Bic-lcffcd 
honca. — r'lillHTt.Min In SmlttiPuii. Kep. 1850, 141, 
ISSl. lyakoza.— I)<>rHe)rinl5UlB«p.B. A.B.,SU, 
1897. lyak'oM.— Ibid. 

lyama Atenna ('those of the upi)er- 
moet'). A phratry embracing the 
Kyakyali (Eagle) and .\na (Toljacco) 
clans of tlie Zufii. — Cushing, infn, 1891. 

lyii. A Karok village on Klamath r., 
Gal., inhabited in 1860. 

r-yias.— Taylor In Cal. Farmer, Mar. 23. IRW. 

Iia. A settlement of which C'orunado 
wa.'i informed by the Indian known as 
The Turk, while on the Hio Gninde in 
New Mexico in 1540-41, as a place, 6 
orTdayn' ioumey distant, at which the 
army could obtain provi-innfj on its way 
to "Copala" and (^uivira. It wa.** {kissi- 
bly imaginary; if not, it may have I teen 
a settlement of the Evish, a Caddoan 
trib<! of Texas. See Mota-Padilla ( 1742), 
Nueva Galida, 164, 1870. ( f. w. n. ) 

Iitaeans. A name adopted by Rati- 
nesque (introd. to Marshall, Kv., i, 26, 
1824 ) for an imaginary prehistoric race of 
the United States. 



Jack. See KintpnoKh. 

Jackash. A name of the American 
mink (ISUoriu* vmni) in use in the far 
country (Cones, N. Am. Muf^t., 172, 1S77). 
From atchdkds, the name of thin animal 
in the Cree dialect of Algonquian. This 
wordLacr»mbe (Dict,3Hj, 1874) explains 
as a diminutive of wiUakdy, signifying 
'genitals,' in reference to thegland.-^ of the 
creature. (a. p. c. ) 

Jaek Indiana. An unidentified tribe 
mentioned by Doblw (Hudson Bay, l.'i, 
1744), who states that in 1731 they came 
to trade at the month of Albany r., 
N. W. Ter., Canada. Name*! as di^<tinct 
from Mooee River Indians (Monsont), 
Sturgeon Indians. (Nameailini), and 
French Indians. 

Jack^uyome {Jack-quy-ome) . A bodv of 
Salish of Kamloops agency, Brit Gol.; 
p<»p. 257 in I8K4, when their name ap- 
pears for the last time. — Can. Ind. Aif. 
for 1884, 188. 

Jacobs Cabini. A settlement on Yough- 
ioghenv r. in 1753 ((ti«t in .Mass. Hiat. 
Soc. Coll., Sd s., V. 102, 1838). It may 
have l)een near JacoKs cr., Fayette co., 
Pa., and was |)erhai)s named fn)m Ca{>- 
tain Jacobs. (.;. .m. ) 

Jacobs, Captain. A Delawan* chief who 
participate*! in the ambush of (Jen. Brad* 
dm k'H army, and a leader in conjunctimi 
with Shingis in the raids and massacres 
on the frontiers of the settlements of 
Pennsylvania that followed the British 
disaster. A price was set on both their 
heads. They had a rendezvous at Kit- 
tanning, Pa., whither they took their 
spoils and captives. CoL John Armstrong 
msrelied against this place and assailed 
it at daybreak on Sept. 8 1756. The 
Pennaylvanians surroundea the village 
and the Indians defended thenwplvee 
bra\ fly hut hojx*le8sly from their burn- 
ing wigwams. Jacobs was killed with all 
his family.—Drake, Bk. Inds., 534, 1$80. 

Jacona (Span, form of Tt-wa S!&kona). 
A former small Tewa puelilo situated 
with Cuyamunque a short distance w. of 
Nambe, on the s. side of Pojoa^iue r., 
Santa Fe co., N. Mex. At the tinu'of tiie 
Pueblo rebellion of 1680 it was a visita 
of NandK' mission. It was abandoned in 
1696, its inhabitants settling among the 
other Tewa i)ueblos, and in 1702 tlie grant 
of land that ha<l l)een made to it by 
Spain became the property of Ignacio de 
Roybal. See Bandeuer in Arch. Inst. 
Papers, rv, 85, 1 8»2. (f. w. h. ) 

IiMM.— Buschmann, NeD-Hex., 280, 1858. Jaoo- 
na.— DrvIa, El Orinfro, 88. 18S7. /aoooa.— Vetan- 
rurt (1693) Teatro Mex., ni. 817, 1871. Ba4>0Ba.— 
Bandelier iti Arch. Inst. Papers, nr, 9^, Wyi (,Ia- 
oona, or). Ba'kana.— H<MlKe, Held n<it< H, H. a. 
E., 1885 (Tewa pronunciation). 8. Domingo d« 
Zaoomo.— .lefTeryn, Am. Atla.H. map 6, 1:76. 8. 
Sominxo de Xaoomi. — Waleh. Charle America, 
18a5. B. SomincodeXaeona.— D'.VnvlIle. map Am. 
Bept., 1746. Xaoaaa.— De I'Isle. carte Mexiqae et 
rioride.no:). Xm€«>. DerMe,AtlaaNoiiveaBi, 
map 60. 178S. 
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TteveBeaealiel. A former rancheria un- 
der {he iiii«8ion of San Frimcisi-o Xavicr 
de Biaundo, in Lower Californift. — Writer 
of 1728 in Doc Hist He3E.,4th a., v, 187, 

1857. 

Jade, tiee ^>a>hriU. 

7afftTaat. name of a small tribe 

lornierlv on the Texas coast; mentioned 
by Harris (ColJ. Vov., i, 802, 1705) aa 
one of those visited abont l&iO by Cabexa 
de Vara, as not far from tlie Chormco, 
and a8 neighbors of tlie Mariumes. Pos- 
sibly the Yguases of Caljeza de Vaca's 
Relation (Smith trans., 92, 1S71). 

Jagaya. A former village iu a well- 
watered country 50 leagues from Santa 
Helena and 20 leagues from the nea. in 
K* w. South Carolina; visited by Jium 
Fardoin 1565.— Vandera (1507) in Smith, 
Colec. D<H-. Fla., i. K), 1K57. 

Jakobshavn. \ Danish missionary t>ta- 
tion and trading; pont on Dinko hay, w. 
Gn^mland, establisbed in 1741. Pop. 300 
in 1867. 

jM»bt-havM.-<;miti, HLrt. of Ofeenland, i, U, 

1767. 

Jamac. A former rancheria, probablv 
of the Sobaipori of s. Arizonai and a vi- 
slta of the mission of Goevavi In 1732. — 
Alcfrre quote<1 bv Bancroft^ No. Mex. 
States, I, 524, 1884. 

Jamaioa. A former pneblo of theOpata 
in v. K. S.inorn, Mexiio, nn<ler the jurit*- 
dictiuu of the municiiiality of Cumpus, 
in the district of Mocteaonia ((^zco y 
Pernu ( ieog., 343, 1864). It contained 9 
civilised inhabitants in 1900. 

Jtm»eo. The supiK)sed name of " a small 
trilx^ or family of Indiann snhjt'ct to some 
other," thought to have dwelt fornu'rly 
on Ijtmg Island, N. Y., near Jamaica, 

which derives ita name from the band. 
liuuM,— Thompson. Long Id., 382, 1839. Jom*.— 
nint, Early Long Id.. 198, 1890. 

7snemo. See Ninigrel. 

Janos. An extinct tril)e whicli, with 
the Jocomes, inhabited the region of Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, iR'tween Canas Grande??, 
Chihualma, and Fronteras. Bandelier 
(Nation, July 2, 1885) classes them as 
the most sontheriy band of the .Apache, 
calh'd after presidio Janos in s. w. 
Chihuahua.. He believes that the tribe 
slowly arose after 1684 and was composed 
of IJpan, Mescalero, and ntlicr .\pache 
Stragglers, together with renr^Md^ Suma, 
Toboso, Tkranumare, and (>i>ata Indians, 

and Sp.ir.i-h captives. Mi>~inns were 
establit«he4i among them at an early date 
at Janos and Carratas, bnt were aban- 
doned on acef)unf of fhr iiiciirsioTis of the 
Apache proiH'r, with whom the Janos 
were suosequently merged. Frequent 
mention is made of the Janos by Jesnit 
missionaries during the firnt half of the 
18th century, bnt of their language and 
cuotoms almost nothing is known. 
Hum.— Linscboten, Deacr. de 1' Am., map 1, 1638. 
Bhmi<— BeiiaTld«% Memoitol, 7, 1S80. Jmms.— 



Duro, Peflalosa, 63. 1882. JiuMw.— Bandelier hi 
K. Y. Nation, July 2. 1885. JanM.— Kino (16B0) 
in Doc. Hist. M< .x., 4th h.. i. 230. 18G6, TasM.— 
MQIUenpfordt, Mejico, ii. 621. 1844. 

Jaatunaif. Mentioned bv Domenech 
(Df.-ertsof X. Am., i, 441, fs(>0) in a list 
of tribea without further notice. Possibly 
the Yanktonai; otherwise unknown. 

Japazaws. A Powhat^in Indian, chief 
of Potomac and a friend of the English. 
In 1611 he inveigled Pocahontas on board 
an English ship to detained a.n a hos- 
tage for the gocKi behavior of I'owhatau, 
her father.— Drake, fik. IndH., 357, 1880. 

Tappayon. A fonner villa^'e eonnecte<l 
with San Carlo«^ mission, Cal., and said 
to have been KaKelen.— Taylor in OaL 
Farmer, Apr. 20, 1860. 

Japol. (iiven by the Yavaj)ai to Frav 
Franciw-o GaroSe in 1776 (Diarv. 406, 
VMM)) as the name, seemiiiKly, of a Vuman 
trilH>; locality not recorde<l, hut iK>Hi>ihly 

in the vi<-inity of the Rio Colorado. 
Japiel. — ^Jrozi d y Bfrm, (}e«K., 3 IJ. is<".4 < niifprint- 
IngGarc^-s). Japui. — Garc-est.op.c ii . I41. TapieL— 
Cortex{l799) in Whipple, I'ac. R. R. Rtp., in, pt. 3, 
ia8.18S6(tni8print). 

Jart. See DiBhet^ PoUenj, Re<xptacle$. 

Jasaiga. A former villa^^e, presumably 
Costal loan, c<mne<'te<l with San Juan 
Bautiiita mission, Cal. — Taylor in CaL 
Farmer, Nov. 25, 1860. 

Jasper. An impure, opaque form of 
chalcedony displaying various shades of 
color, the ]rellow, red, and brown hues 
pre<lominating, \Vhen grayii^h orjireen- 
lah and mottled with red the name blood- 
stone Ih sometimes applied. It was mnch 
used by the native trilx's for flaked im- 
plements of several varieties, and more 
rarely for hammers, celts, axes, and oma- 
ment«. It occurs in irregular masset<, or 
pockets; in connection with otiier forma- 
tions in many sections of the United 
Stiite.«. and waf often obtaine<l hy the 
Indians in the ft rm of fugitive pebbles 
and bowlders; but in Pennsylvania, and 
perhaps in other ntatea, it was quarried 
from the original beds. The best known 
quarrie.s are in Bucks, I>ehigh, and Berks 
cos.,E. Pa. Jas'iH*rwasexten.«ively worked 
by the ancient inhahitantj^ of Converse 
and neighlMiring eonnti*-.*! of Wvominj^, 
who found this material as well as the 
translucent varietiflsof chalcedony inora- 
ne<>tion w ith the qtiartsite of tiie region. 
See Chalcedony, 

Oonsalt DoTsey in Field Oolnmb. Mns. ' 
Pub., .\nthrop. ser., it, no. 4, 1?>00; 
Holmes in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 1897; Mer^ 
cer in Am. Anthrop., vii, 80, 1804. 

fw. n. H.) 

Jatonabiae ( ' people of the nx ks' ). An 
Assiniboin band living in 1808 in N. w. 

Manitolta, and havinff 40 tipis. 
E-*n-to-»h.—I)i'n»g quoted by Dorseyln l.Sth Rep. 
B. A. £..22-2. lK97(*Stoae India nH': "the original 
app«11atinn for the whole nation"). Saaoab. — 
Firnnklin, Nurr., KM, 1H23. Genadc Boobe — Ibid.. 
306. Oeas dn BochM.— Hayden, Ethnug. and 
PtaUol.Mo.Val.,887,l«l2. Of im ronhM,— Ind. 
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AIT. Rep.. 2M9, IKM. I'-»i)-to'-an.— Hayden, Elh- 
noff. and Pbilol. Mo. Val.. 3«7. IWJ. le-aka-pi.— 
Am. Natur., )«*>. 1NS2. I"ya'to»wa".— Uoraev In 
ISlli Rep. B. A. E.. 1897 ( 'stone village'). 
Jatonabini.— Maximilian. Trav.,m.l»t3. Rooks.— 
Lann-nteur (1hj«I). Narr.. I. 109. 1898. Stone In- 
dian*.— Maximilian. Trav., 19i. M3 (m» callid by 
the KnKliHh). 

Jamnaltargo. A rancheria of the Pima 
or the Sobaipuri in 1G97, h. of the ruin of 
Caj*a (irande, in the present Arizona. 

Ban Oreforu Jaumaltur^. — Mange qunte<l by 
Schoolcraft. Ind. Tribes, m. 301, 1>*1 (Gregoris = 
Grejforio). 

Jeasra. A village at the ». extreniity of 
Florida, alnMit 1570. 

Ca(a.— FonUineda (rfi. lf)76) In Temaux-Compana, 
Vov.. XX. 1841. FoaM.— Shipp. Hint. Fla., 6K7. 
1881. Jaafa.— FontantslH. Narr.. Smith trnnM., 21. 
1854. Teafa.— Fonlane<ia in Ternaux-Compana, 
op. cit..*i3. T«*r> — 'hW . 32. 

Jeboaltae. A former villajje, preflum- 
al)ly C'oetanoan, near San Juan BuutiHia 
mission, Cal. 

Jeboaltae.— Taylor In Cal. Parmer. Nov. 23, 1860. 
Teboaltao. — Engelhardt, PranciwanH in Cal., 398, 
1897. 

Jedakne. A village, Iroquois or Dela- 
ware, that existed in the 18th century on 
the w. branch of Susquehanna r., prol> 
ably on the 8it« of Dewart, Northumber- 
land CO., Pa. (j. N. B. n. ) 

Jedaone — Liittn^, map, 17H4. Jedakae. — liomann 

Ht'irv' map, 1756. 

Jedandago. A former Seneca handet, 
K. of Ironde<|Uoitbay, L. Ontario, N. Y. — 
Doc. of 1687 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist, 
III, 4:i4, 18o:i. 

Jemei (from Ila'-mixh, or Hae^-mish, 
the Kereean name of the pueblo. — Bande- 
lier). A villa^rt'on the n. c>ank of Jcmez r., 
about 20 m. n. w. of I?ernalill»>, N. Mex. 
According to tradition the Jeniez had 
their origin in the N., at a lagoon called 
Uabunatota (apparently identical with 
the Shipapulima and C'il>obe of other 
Pueblo tril)es), whence they slowly drift- 
ed int4> the valleys of the U{)per tribu- 
taries of the Rio Jemez — the (iua^lalupe 
and San Diego— where they resided in a 
numl)er of villages, and finally into the 
sandy valley of the Jemez proper, which 
they now occupy, their nal)itat l>eing 
boun<led on the s. bv the range of the 
w. division of the \i\o lirande Keresan 
tril^es — the Sia and Ran la Ana. Casta- 
fleda, the chronicler of Coronado's expe- 
dition of 1541, N]>eaks of 7 pueblos of the 
Jemez tribe in ad<Iition to 3 others in 
the province of .VguasCalientt'S, identified 
by Simpson with the Jemez Hot Springs 
region. I'^|)ejo in 15S3 also mentions that 
7 villages were occupied by the Jemez, 
while in 1598 Of^ate neard of 11 but saw 
onlv 8. In the opinion of Bandelier it is 

Eroi>able that 10 pueblos were inhabited 
y the trilje in the early part of the 16th 
century. 

Following is a list of the pueblos for- 
merly occupied bv the Jemez people so 
far as known. The names include those 
given by Oilate, which may Ik? identical 
with some of the others: Amushungkwa, 



Anyukwinu, Astialakwa, Bulitzequa, 
Catroo, ('e<"a, (luatitruti, Guayoguia, 
Gyusiwa, Hanakwa, Kia.«hita, Kiatsukwa, 
Mecastria, Nokyuntwleta, Nonyishagi, 
Ostvalakwa, Patoijua, Pebulikwa, Pelc- 
wiligii, Potre, Seshimjua, S»'to(jua, To- 
wakwa, Trea, Tyajuindet)a, Tya.«oliwa, 
Uahatzaa, Wabafcwa, Yjar, Zolatungze- 
zhii. 

Doubtless the reason for the division of 
the tril)e into s^) many lesser village com- 
munities instead of aggrt^ting in a single 
pueblo for defen.'*e against the persistent 
aggressiveness of the Navaho, according 
to Uandelier, was the fact that cultivable 
areas in the sandy valley of the Jemez 
and its lower tributaries are small and 
at somewhat conHidemble distances from 
one another; but another and jverhaps 
even more significant reas(»n was that the 
Navaho were apparently not troublest)mo 
to the Pueblos at the time of the Smnish 
conquest. On the establishment of Span- 
ish ndssions in this section and the intro- 
duction of improvetl metho»ls of utilizing 
the water for irrigation, however, the 
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Jemez were induce<l to almndon their 
pueblo.s one by one, until alxmt the year 
1622 they Ijecame conwjlidated into the 
two settlements of (iyusiwaan<l probably 
Astialakwa, mainly through the vUorts of 
Fray Martin de Ar\*ide. These pueblos 
are supi)ose<l to have been the seats of 
the missions of San Diego and San Joseph, 
respectively, and lx)th containe<i chajHils 
prol>ably from 1618. Astialakwa wjis per- 
manent! v abandonee! prior to the Pueblo 
revolt of 1680. but in the meantime an- 
other pueblo (probably Pato<|ua) seems 
to have lieen established, which became 
the mission of San Juan de los Jcmez. 
About tlie middle of the 17th century the 
Jemez conspired with the Navaho against 
the Spanianls, but the outbreak plotted 
wa>* represstnl by the hanging of 29 of the 
Jemez, A few years later the .lemcz were 
again confetlcrattMl with the Navaho and 
some Tigua against the Spanianls. but the 
c(mtemj)lated relx?llion was again quelled^ 
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the Xavaho soon reeumins their hot^til- 
ity towanl the village dwellers. In the 
revolt of the I*ueblofl in Aug., 1680, the 
Jeniez t<X)k a prominent part They mur- 
dennl the missionary at (jyusiwa (San 
Diego de Jcniez), but the missionary at 
San Juan de loe Jemez, with the alcalde 
mayor and three soldierH, Puoc» ('<U'(i in 
OM^ping. In 1681, when Gov. Otermin 
Attempted to regain p ooao i wl on of New 
Mexico, the Jenicz retreated to the nuiHaj*, 
but returned to their village on the evac- 
uation d the region by tne Spaniards. 
Ht-re they probably remained until 1(>H8, 
when Oruzate appeared, caoeing them to 
flee a^ain to the neighta. When Varna 
camem 1692 the Jemez were found on tfie 
mem in a lai^ge pueblo, but they were in- 
duced to desoena and to promise the 6pan- 
ianls their pnpport The Jeniez, how- 
ever, failed to keep their word, but waged 
war daring 1693 and 1604 against their 
Keresan neighbors on arcotint of tbrir 
fidelity to the Spanianlf. Varjrah rcturni'tl 
tothe^emezin 1693, when they reiterated 
their false promises. In July, he 
again went to Jemez with 120 8j>iiniards 
and some allies from Santa Ana and 8ia. 
The me*ia was etoniuHl, and after a des- 
perate engagement, in which 84 natives 
were killed, the pueblo was captured. 
In the month following, Yaigas (after 
destroying this village, another on a 
mesa some distance below, and one l>uilt 
by their Santo Domingo allies 3 leagues 
N. ) returned to Santa Fe with ^1 pnson- 
ers and a large quantity of stores. From 
this time the only then existing pueblo 
of the Jemes reoocu|rfed was San Diego, 
or (iyusiwa, which was inhabited until 
1696, when the second revolt otrcurred, 
Uie Indians killing their missionary and 
^ain fleeing to the mesai>, where they 
conntnu't«-<l tenijK)niry fhelters. Here 
they were joiiu'([ liy scjine Navaho, ZufSi, 
ami Acoma allies, and ina<h' ho>f ilc dem- 
onstrations toward the iSia, Santa Ana, 
and Ban Felipe people, bat in June of the 
year mentioned they were repulsed by a 
small detachment of Siianianls from Ber- 
nalillo and Sia with a loss of men, 8 of 
whom were Acoma. The defeate<l Jemez 
this time fled to the Navaho countrj', 
where they remaine*! sevenil years, finally 
returning to their former home and con- 
Btmcting the pref»ent village, called bv 
them Walatoa. "Villace of the Bear/' 
In 1728, lUSof the inhabitants died of pes- 
tilence. In 1 708 Jemes was made a vuita 
of the mission of Sia. 

The Jemez clans are: Waha (Cloud), 
Seh ( Fagle ) , Son ( Bailger ) , Daahl ( Earth j , 
Kyialil (Crow), Pe(Sun), Kyunu (Corn), 
Siiingki (Turquoise), Weba' (Calabash), 
Tang (Coyote), Kio (Pine). 

The i>opulation of the tribe iu 1890 was 
428; in 1904, 498, including a aooie of 



descendants of the remnant of the Pecos 
(q. v.), who left their old home on the 
upper Bio Peooa in 1838 to join their kin> 

dnnl. 

( onsult Bancroft, Arizona and N. Max., 
1889; Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Papers, 
nr. 200-217, 1892; Hewett in Bull. 32, 
H. A. K.. lltOO; Holmes in Am. An- 
tbrop., vii, no. 2, 1905. See also Peeot, 
PuebioB, Tmoon. (r. w. b.) 

AmayM.— Duro. I>on Diego de Peflalon, 128, 1882. 
AmaffM.— Siguenza quoted by Buwrhmiinn, Nea- 
Mex.. 228. 254, 18M. AadM Ei>peio (VM) 
quoted by Mendota (1586) in HaUnvt Bnc Pub., 
XV, 246. 1864. AnaiM.— MciHllMa In Baklujt. 
Voy.. III. 469.1000. Abi^— Ibld.,4IB: AmhIm.— 
Bquier in Am. Review. 828, Nov. 18I& Aai«e.~ 
Davig,8p>n.Copq.N.Mex..aa2.IWt. irtee -IMd.. 
map. Aaiiee.— C%ilby,Amer.,2M,lSn. J^kmm.— 
Gaiiatin In Nouv. Ann. Voy., Sth ■.. zxvii. 280, 
U6L ImetM.— Bandelier in Arch. Irat. Papera, 
nr. aoe. 1882. BaMfM.— Eamfo (1M8) in Poe. 
InM.. XT, 1181, 1871. Wiwiii —Bancroft. Arir and 
N. Mex., iSS. 1888. Imm.— Cbrdova (16)9) iu Ter- 
nnax-OompAnii, Voy.. X,444. 1R38. Em^.— VilW 
gran. Hint. Nuora Mvx.. l.V>, 1610. EmexM.^I^ 
pojo (I'lRS) in Doc. InM.. XV. 116. 1871. Kin mo.— 
Ofltttt- ( 1 VJM, ibid., XVI. 102, 260, 1871. SuiaMe.— 
(V>himhua Memorial Vol.. 156. 1893. OeaM.— 
Villa-Seflor. Theatro Am.. pt. 2, 421 . 17 i8. 0«niex.— 
ZArate-8almeron (en. 1629) quote«l by Banrrnft, 
Nat. Racen, 1. 600. 1882. Oemex.— Humboldt. Atlas 
Nouv. KspHgne. cnrte 1, 1811. OoDet.— .\rrow- 
snillli. mat) N. A.. 1795, ed. 1814. Hae-misb.— 
Biunlfliir In Kevuo d'Kthnog.. 208. 1886 (tiiieres 
name I. Ha-miah.— Haudelier in N. Y. Slaat."*- 
zclHinp. .luno2x, Iks.'. (guere« nHnioK Ha-waw 
wah-lah-too-waw.— Siin[KNori in Ser. War, 

U.S. iv*) fpropt-r nunio of put'blot. H«'-mai. — 
II'mIl-,-. lii ld noti-i, B. A. E.. 189j (Islcta nnme). 
Hcmeoa. — ZAnitc .<iilmemii (lt)'2".i) qiiottvl liy Bun- 
<U-li«Tin .\rr li. Iti-t I'apt rs, iv, ja'i. l.Hy.'. Heines.— 
<'a.«<tufiedii [r<i. I iO>i in Ternaux-Compaii*. Voy., 
IX. 138.mi8. Hem^.— BenavidenUtaOiquMUKlhy 
(iiillatin ill Nouv. Ann. Voy.. fith s.. xxvii, A^, 
HemeihiUe. — Hodftt'. "i ''1 ii<ittr<, B .\. K., 
l*"".'.") l-iiKimn and Sun Felii>f iihiih-i. He'-me- 
•hu-t»«.— H.hIko. lli ld iiotc>. H \. E , IstWj (Sia 
f<irni I. Heme*.— Sijuier in Am. Ki vievv. 522. Noy. 
IMS imisquotiuK Cjintafieda). He 'mi. — Hod (;e, 
field unti?*, B. A. E., ISST) ((Santa Ana tuitno). 
He-mi-ma'.— Ibid. (Plcurls name). Hcmishitz.— 
Ibid. (Aroma name!. Henex. — ZArate-.'^ahrnron 
(rn. 1«)29) (juottHl bv HninK litT in .Vn b. In-t. Ta- 
pt'r»,iv.20r», 1S92. Hermea.— rurtls, rhildn n of the 
Sun, 121, 18S3 (mis(|Uoiiue Coronado). Herne* — 
KtTU in S< h»M.lcr8ft, lud. TriU.s. iv, :fJ, '.v>, \s:a. 
He"-wa. — Hodne, field note-. H. A. F. . iy>'> Peeos 
namcuf nvieblo). Hiem-ai.— <;atisehel, I>-K tn MS. 
vo<>ab., B. A. E., 1ns'> i Meta nameof pneblo i . Hii- 
mide.— Ibid. (pl.Hlemiiin; Islet a name for the ih-o- 
pl. i. Jamei.— Marrv in Hep. See. War. 196. 1K50. 
Jatnet.— <;i»lU'KH'4(18i4 ) in Emory, KtTon..47s,l,H4H. 
Jemaa.— \Vi*lizenus, Memoir. 21, 1848. Jeme*. — 
Mendoza (1742) In Meline. Two Thousand Miles. 
213. I-Vm. Jemex.—Tiiylor in ('ill. Farmer, June 
12. l.'W3, Jemex. — Simp-^on in Kep. .See. War, .W, 
lH.'i4». Jemmet.— I'eet in Am. Autiq., XVII, 364, 
iwr>. Jemot.— I.K>ew (W.S) in Wheeler Surv. Rep., 
VII. *4.S, 1H79. Jenier— Calhoun in Schoolrmit, 
Ind. Tribes, in. 633, IH.%3. Jerma.— Kern. ibid.. TV, 
39. 18.'^. J«ur««.— Wanl in Ind. AfT. Rep. 18fi7, 
210. 1868. Jimcnea.— Eacudero, Not. Estad. Chi- 
liuahua. 180. 1834. Jamra.— Arch. Inxt. Rep., v. 37. 
1884. Xal-^lo-klt-ne.— ten Kate, Synonymie.S, 1884 
('Wolf ntH-k': Navaho name). TaaMt.— Brack- 
enridge, l£arly Spanish IHnov., 19. 18617. 
Twn.^qnehet in Uam, Km. HiK., 289. Apr. 
188L VtaMB.— Alegre. mk. Oontt. Jmw, i. SsML 
1841. TBkoa.-BHndelier in Andaad. Sit, IStt 
(•'tKNuw' : proper name of the pneblo). Ttf' 
Hodge, field not««b B. A. B., laM (own nam* 
of pneblo). Val»4»>lifla.— Bftndeiler in Areb. 
Innt. I>apen. lit. 2fl0. 1880 ('vtllefe of the bear*: 
own name of pueblo). Hm ie hie ~Ibid.. iv«908^ 
INS. ▼eUetee.— LoewlaWiiMlarSnrT. B«p.,Tii, 
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814, 1879. Wa-U-n*h.— Joovcncoan in Ciith. I'idu., 
I, IK). 9. 13. igofi. Walato*.— Gat.H< h( t in Mu^?. Am. 
Hl-l.,'/.Vi. Apr. lS.vi. Wa'-U-tu-w*. — HodK<^, rit-UI 
noti'S. U. A.K.,l>*y5. Wonj'-ce'.— Ibid. CNavaho 
place': SaiiU ( lam an<l ."^mi Il<lo(onso name). 
Xanes.— Rivera, Dlario. leg. '• ■'0. ^'M>. xemet.— ten 
Kate, Fynonymie. 6. 18M. Xemez.— Riixton. Ad- 
venturer. 1M8. Yemei.— I>atham. Var. of 
llttii. SM, 1850. Zamaa.— 8imp«ou in Jour. Am. 
Geog. Hoc, V. 19j, 1M74. 

J«iuiMeda|fa.— A foniier Seneca village 
on the riRht bank of Allegheny r.. 17 m. 
above Warren, Pa., whi< h in 1816 waa 
the reeidenoe of the celebrated Corn- 
planter; it then consisted of 12 hoosee. — 
l>av, Hi^t. Coll. Pa., (556, 1^53. 

JsnMOMiM. A former 2«atchez village. 
DatnoDt flltaioire, ii, 97. 1753) mentions 
it in addition to (Jreat, Flour, .\pple, and 
Qray villages, in the early iiart of the 
18th oentary. The fi th village, men- 
tioned l»y n)08t authors of his peritMl. is 
Terre Blanche, and Jenzenaque may be 
its Nfttchez name. 

Jnvae Big Eagle, f^f^e Wiuuddanka. 

Jsrsmestown. A former Delaware vil- 
lage near the present Jeromes ville, Ash- 
land CO., Ohio, on a section of land eet 
aside for the u.«e of the Delawares by act 
of Mar. 3, 1807, but ce<led to the Unite<l 
States by treaty of Sept 29, 1817. It re- 
ceived its name from Jean Bapttete Je- 
rome, an earl V French trudrr. 8ee Brown, 
West. Gaz., '314, 1817; Howe, Hist Coll. 
Ohio, I, 255, 1898; Rovce in 18th Rep. 
B. .\. K.. Ohio map, ^S!^^•. 

Jesus llaria. A pueblo of the Cora on 
the ft. bonk of Rio San Pe<lro, here known 
as the Rio Josuh Marfa. in ihe N. jiart of 
the Territory of Tepic, about lat. 22° 40', 
B^lexii o. It' wan the seat of a minion, of 
will* h San Francisco was n vi>ita. See 
Orozoo V Uerra, Utog., 3^0, Iti&i; Lum- 
hoHz, L'n known Mexico^ i, 4S7; ii, 16, 
map, 1902. 

Jesus Marfa 7 Jostf. A Franciscan mis- 
sion founded by Fathers Casaflasand B<>r- 
doy, la 1690, in the vicinity of and as an 
adjunct to the mission of San Francisco 
de los Ti ja.H {(\. v.) in Texas, and aban- 
doned in 1693. Ita history is the same as 
that t 'f the parent misri^m. Bee Bancroft 
No Mcx. States, i, 417-418, 606, 1886; 
Garrison. Texas, 1903. 

SaiiU Kana.— Bancfoft, OB. clt IsatfriM Vmih 
hn4eMuja.-Ibid. 
Jet»U9alts,A»tiiradts,Osaaslooal. Oar- 

bonact'ous materials used to Home extent 
by Indian.'*. Jet of excellent quality oc- 
com in Colorado, and the Indians of the 
arid region employ it for jewelry and 
various carvings. Good examules of lig- 
nite ornaments were obtained Dy Fewkes 
from the ancient ruins of .\rizona, and of 
jet by Pei»])er from the ruins of Chacx> 
canvon, N. Mex. Among ttie latter is a 
• well-sculptured frog decorated with inlaid 
desitrns in turquoise and shell. Cannel- 
cnal ohjeets are fouml in thv Ohio valley 
mounds* but lew specimens carved from 



anthracite are known. A small, well- 
carved htnnan head of )et-like stone wss 

obtaine.l l)\ Smith from a shell heap on 
lower Frazer r., Brit Col., and Niblack 
says that the N. W. coast tribes pnlYerise 
lignite and mix it with oil for jtaint. 

Consult Fewkes in 22d £ep. B. A. £., 
1903; Niblack in Rep. Nat Mns. 1888, 
1890; Pepner in .\m. Anthrop., vii, 1905; 
Smith in Mem. Am. Mus. Nat Hist, iv, 
1903. (w. H. H. ) 

Jettl. A former Cochimi rancheria 3 
K aKuttj N. of Loreto mission. Lower Cali- 
fornia.— Picolo ( 1702) in Lettns Edifl- 
antvs. II, 6.^ 1H41. 

Jews and Indiana. Sec Lo»i Ten 7Vi6«s, 
Popular faUacies. 

Jiaspi. A former rancheria of the So- 
baipuri, visited by Fktiier Kino about 
1697 and by him named Rosario. It WS8 
situated on the w. bank of Jiio San Pedro, 
probably in the -vidnltyof the p r e s en t vil- 
la uh' of I*ro8pect, s. Arizona. (k. w. n. ) 

JiMpi.— Kino (l('.l»7)ln IHk'. Hint. Mix . 4lh h., X, 
2TV. W16. Roaario.— Ut rnal iW.n i .iiiut» <l by Baa- 
croft. Ariz. Biid N. Me.x., iV.. 1nh7, Min.-^pl. or). 

Jieamoraehio. A fonner TarahumafS 
settlement in Chihuahua, Mexico.^ 
Orozco y Berra, Geog., 323, 1864. 

Jicara. (Mex. Span.: 'small gourd 
ve!**el or basket ' ) . A former Tepenuane 
pueblo in Durango, Mexico, and the seat 
of a Spanijih mis-^ion. 

8. P«dro Jioara.— Orozcu y Berra, Ocog., 319, 1864. 
Jioarilla (Mex. Span. : ' little basket ' ). 

An .\thapa«can triU', first w) called l)y 
Kpaniarda because of their ex jK-rtness iu 
making vessels of basketry. They ap- 
parently fonned a part of the Vaciueros 
of early^Spanish chronicles, although, ac- 
conling to their creation le^^nd, they have 
o<'cnpie<l from the earliest period the 
mountainous rt^ion of s. e. Colorado and 
N. New Mexico, their range at various 
periods extending eastward to w. Kansas 
and Oklahoma, and into w. w. Texas. 
The Arkansas, Kio Grande, and Canadian 
rs. figure in their genesis myth f Moone^ 
in Am. Anthrop., xi, 200, 1898), bat their 
traditions seem to center about Taos and 
the beads of Arkansas r. They regard the 
kindred MescalerosandalsotheNavahoss 
enemies, and, acconling to Mooney, tlieir 
allian(x*s and hlocxl mixture have t)een 
with theUte and Taos. In language they 
are more closely related to the Mescaleros 
than to the riavaho or the Arizona 
Apache. The Jicarilla.-' were first men- 
tioned by this name early in ttie isth cen- 
tury. Later, their different Umds were 
designated Carlanes, Calchufines, Quar- 
telejos, et<"., after their habitat or chief- 
tains. The Spaniards established a mis- 
aiou among them within a few leagues of 
Taos, N. Mex., in 1733, which prospered 
foronly ashort time. They were regarded 
as a worthle.«» people by both the Spanish 
settlers of New Mexico and their Ameri- 
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can euccessore, in raids for plunder the 
worst of the Apac he tribes, more treacher- 
ous and cruel and leaa brave and enerjietic 
warriors than the Ute, but o<iuaily fond 
of intoxicants. While they sometimes 
plante<l on a small wale, they n')farde<i 
theft as a natural means of support. The 
govenmrof New Mexico in 1853 iruhut'd 
250 of the tribe to settle on Kio I'uerco, but 
failure to ratify the treaty caused tluMu to 
go on the war]kath, maintaining hostility 
until their defeat by United States trfX)|)S 
in 1854. Henceforwanl they were nomi- 
nallyat jieace, although conimittingmany 

iH'tty thefts. In 1H7C) they resideti on the 
tiaxwell grant in n. k. New Mexico, the 
sale of which nece-'^sitated their removal. 
In 1872 and again in 187S an atU-nipt was 
nmde to nmve them s. to Ft Stanton, but 




JICARtLLA. (aOUBTIN VIJIl) 

mo.«t of them were jM-rmitted to go to the 
Tierra Amarilla, on the .v. <'<»nline.«^ of the 
territory, on a reservation of t>UO Hj. m. 
set asi<le in 1S74. Their annuities l)eing 
susi>en<led in 1878 on accttuiit <»f their re- 
fiLsjil to move southward in accordance 
with an act of Congress of that year, they 
n'sorted to thieving. In 1880 the act of 
1878 was re|)eale<l, and a new reservation 
was set a-ide on the Rio Navajo, to which 
t h e v w e re remo ve< 1 . 11 e n • t h e y re u) ai ned 
until 1883, when they w»'re transferred to 
Ft Stanton, but in 1887 were again re- 
turneil to the reservation set a'»ide for them 
in the Tierr.i Anu\rilla region by Execu- 
tive onler of Feb. 11 of that year, where 
thev have since residtnl. Ot this reser- 
vation 129,313.36 acres have l>een allotted 



to the Indians, and 280.44 acres reserved 
for mission, school, and agency purposes; 
the reiiminder, comprising 280,400 acres, 
is unallotted. Their i>opulation in 1905 
was 795. The present divisions of the 
Jicarilla, as n'corded by Moonev(MS., 
B. A. K., 1897), are:' AjmtsiltHzhihi. 
Dachizhozhin, (iolkahin, Ketsilind, and 
Saitinde. (f. w. h.) 

Apaches XicariUu — Cortes (17V9) In Pui-.K R.Ren.. 
MI, 119. \W: B«'-x»i.— ten KuU', SynonvmU', 
6. 18S4 iNuvaho nHine). Oio*rillM.— MS. of 1784 
qnoU'il by Ban<k-liiT in Arch. Inst. Papers, v, l&l, 
1H90. Hickory.— CoiK*, Gan-i-n Dliiry. '.£i2. li»»X). 
IcArilla Ap*chei.— .Vrny in ln<l. AfT. R«'p. 1J«;7. 
IKtiH. Icc^UAp&chea.— Ibid. .217, ivll. IcharilU 
Apaohes.— Ibid., 1H04, 495, 1»«4>\ lioarrillas.— Bent 
(184»>) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 76, 80th Coug., l!*t bcjw.. 
11. 1M8. Ja«*rilU Apa«hM.— liKl. A(T. Rep.. 3'JS. 
liCh, Jacarrilla Apachet.— Bell. New Traeks in 
N. Am., I. IHJ. l(*69. JeooriUa.— Latham in Hroe. 
Kthnol. Soo. I»nd.. VI, 74, 18.S4. Jicaraa.— Oibbs. 
Ix?tter to HiKKins. B. A. E., l&rf). Jioarello 
Apachet.— Meriwether in Sen. Ex. I>oo. 69. 31th 
CoHK .I^t M-sN., IS, laV). Jioarila Apache.— Tay- 
lor in Cal. Farmer. June 12, Jicarilla.— Ri- 
vem. Diario y UerrolcM, lf»f. V*). 173»'>. JioarilU 
Apachea.— Ind. AfT. Rep. 431. 18r>3. Jicarilleroa.— 
Keane in Stanford. ComiK-nd., 464. 1K78. Jieari- 
Hot.— Morgan in N.Am. Rev. 58. 1X70. JioearilU 
Apache.— Sen. Ex. D<k'. 55, 35th (■<>nK..lst«'*>.. 11, 
lKo8. Jiocanilla Apachea.— Bell in Jour. Ethnol. 
S.K'. Lond., I, '240. 1869. Jickorle.- HlKginN. MS. 
n<iteHon .\imehe. B. A. E., lH6i>. JioorilUu — Sehool- 
eraft. Ind. Tribefi, I, 213, lh51. Jioorilla Apache*.— 
Sini|>Mtn, MS. vocab., B. A. E. Kinya-Indi. — 
Mooney, field notes, B. A. E., 1S97 (.Mex-alero 
name). K'op-tani — Ibid. (' mountain Apaehe': 
Kiowanamc). northera Apaohea.— Ind. An. Rep.. 
142. 1H.'>0. Pe . x' •♦ n Kate. Svnonymie. 6, IHW 
(Navaho name). Pi'-ke-e-wai-i ne. — Hod^e. field 
nole.s, B. A. E., 1^95 ( I'icurijinamc). Tan-nah-ahia- 
en.— S'arrow in Wlieeler Sur\'. Rep., vn, 470. 1879 
('men of the M<M»illand '). TaaU'nt.— Mooner, 
field notes. B. A. E., 1S97( Mi'soaleroname. j»nf*ibfy 
from (axhi, ' Bl>ove.' Mx-ynnd' ). Tioorillaa.— Simp- 
M»n in Rep. See. War. 57.1850 (mi!«print). Tindf— 
n«>dKP. field note-i, B. A. E., 1895 (own name). 
Tu-aa-be'.— ten Kiite, Sjtionvmie, 8. 18M (Tesuijue 
name). Zioarillaa.— >lS.ofi72lqu<>te<l bv Bande- 
lierin Arch. In.nt. Pa[»ep., v. 192, 1X90. 

Jititorichi. \ former pueblo, apparent- 
ly of the Teguima Opata, on the upper 
liio Sonora Ix'tween Bacuachi and Arizpe, 
in Sonora, Mexico. It was doubtless 
abandoned prior to the 17th century. 
Jitiaoriohi. — Bandelier in Arch. In.st, I'ape'rs. iv, 
4S9. IWJ. Ti-ji-io-ri-«hi.— Bandelier, (iilded Man. 
1X2, 1.X93 (niLxprint). 

Jlaacs. .\ former Chumashan village 
near Purfsima mission, Santa Barbara 
CO., Cal. 

Jlaaca. —Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 
Jlacua.— lbi<l. 

Joa«ieh ('heron'). An Iroquois clan. 

Jo-a«'-i«h.— MorK'in, Leafftie Iroq., 80. 1851 (Sene- 
ca fi>rin). Otinanohahi.— French writer (1666) 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., ix. 47, 18.W. 

Jocomei. A warlike nomadictribeof the 

17th and 18th centuries which, with the 

Janos, ranged to the N. of theCasas(irandes 

in Chihuahua, Mexico, and westward 

to Fronteras, Sonora, later becoming ab- 

sorlHMl by the A{)ache ( Bandelier in Arch. 

Inst. Papers, iii, 91, 1890). Orozco y 

Berra (Gectg., 59, 1864) classes them as a 

part of the Faraon Apache and as distinct 

from the Jac;orais, who, however, were 

doubtless the same. (p. w. h. ) 
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HojomM.— Dc risle, Carte Mex. et Floridc. 1703. 
Jftcome — Humboldt, Atlax, l.«t tnap, IMl. Jmo- 
mU. — Onm o y Berra, Ueog., ftO, 1«04. JooomeM. — 
Dnc. CO. 1702 in Doc. Hint. Alex., 4lh r., v, 129. 
1657. JoenoM.— Kino (1690). ibid. i. 230. 1A56. 
Jaomda.— Rudo Eii^ayo tra. 1763). IM, IMS. 
XSooote*.— lUven. r)iiirii>, leg. .591, ITK. 

Joconostla. A foriiuT TeiH»huane pue- 
blo in Duraueo, Mexico, ami the seat of a 
Spanish miaBkm. 

I. Imi da Jo> —■tU.— Oroaeo y Bern. Geog., tU, 
18M. 

John Day. .\ Shaliaptian trilio, speak- 
ing the Tenino language, formerly living 
on John Day r., Oreg., having their prin- 
cipal village 4 iii. alvove tlit* mouth. By 
treaty of 1855 they were place<l »)n Warm 
Springs ree., Oreg., where there are aljout 
60 earvivorB. ( l. f. ) 

DaA<^FU.— (T.8.8taU Xlt, 988. IMS. loha Dam.— 
Tbompoon In Ind. Afr. Rep. , 285, 1 86( . Joha Say's 
rivar.— GIbbflin Pie. R. R. Rep., i. 417, 18S5. T«k* 
s^'ab.— Moiiney fn 14th Rep. B. A. Bu748y 189S 
(Tenino name for John TKiy T.). TCIafA'ah- 
*l<m«. Ihiil. : -ik' : ■ fiTTohn Day r.' ). 

John Hicks' Town. A toruifr Seminole 
Kettlenient w. of Payne's »<avanna, in M. 
Florida, occtipieil by Mikamiki In<lian9.— 
Bell in Morse, Ke}). to See. War, 5(J7, 1822. 

Johnnys. A Hankutrhin village situa- 
ted on Yukon r., Alai*ka, where the inio- 
ingcamp of Eagle now Ip. It was the vil- 
lage of the Kat.x|iiki>titi, wlnise fliicf was 
known as John. — Schwatka, Kecon. in 
Alaska, 87, 1886. 

lohnion, John. See Enmegnhlxtu }i . 

Johnstown. A former Cherokee H-ttle- 
ment on the tipper waters of Chattahoo- 
chee r., probably in the k. part of Hall 
CO., Oeoi^^ia. , 

Joha'i Vvwa.— Royce In 18th Ren. B. A. B., napi, 

iw. 

Johnstown. A new settlemoit "where 
the InMjtioiH were thereafter to speak," 
instead of at (>ruii):e or New Albany, 
N. Y.— Dor. of isth cent, in N. Y. Deis. 
Col. llij't., X, 1»8. 18.')8. 

Jolee. A fomierHeminoletown in Flor- 
ida, on the w. bank of Apalachicola r., (K) 
m. above ite.n»ou(h, ap^iarenUy ator near 
the present 'lola in Calhoun co. — H. R. 
Ex. Doc. 74 (1823), 19th Gong., lataeas., 
27,1826. 

liiOj, Joka. A Cherokee chief, noted 

a« the adopted father of (len. Samuel 
Houston, and later chief of the Arkansas 
hand of CTherokee. His native natfie was 

Ahuludi'gT, 'Ife throw away the dhim.' 
His early life wa8t<|M !ititiTeunemi>. near 
the mouth of the HiwasKe, where an 
island utill prepenes his name, and it was 
here that Houston came to live with him, 
rtMiiaiiiiiig '•\ vearn and ac<piiring a life* 
lonj; fru'ud.'-hjp for bin adopte<l fwople. 
In I.HIH .Tolly remove«l to the other side 
of the Mii^^ir'sinpi and joine<l the ArkaiMM 
hand, whose cnief he became a few yean 
later on the death of ToUunteej^kee. — 
Mooney in 19th Rep. R. A. K., 507, 19(X). 
Jeaatas. A former Chumaahan village, 



tributary t^j 8anta Inez miasion, Santa 
BarlMira' co., Cal.— (iatsohet in Chief 
Enjrrs. R. p., pt. in, S.'S.i, 1876. 

Joneadih ( Jr/-jM;-<i-c/i/i, 'beyond the 
point'— Hewitt). A former Seneca vil- 
lage on All^heny r., nearly opposite Sal- 
amanca, N. Y. — Morgan, League Iro<i., 
4tJ6, 1851. 

Jones, Peter ( Kahkewaquonaby, Kahke- 
wagwonnahyj. A mixed-blood Missis- 

atiga chief, miHHionarv, and author; lM>rn 
Jan. 1, 1802, died June29, 1856. Hisfather 
was a white man of Welsh descent named 
.Xu^niMtus Jone?, wlio maintained the 
closest friendship with Rrant duriDs the 
tatter's life. P^r'e mother was Tuh- 
benahneeguay, daughter of Wahbanosay, 
a chief of the Mi8><it<uugu on ('re<lit r., at 
the extreme w. end of L. Ontario, where, 
on a tract of land known as Burlington 
height."^, Peter and liiu brother John were 
)>orn. lie remained with hie tribe, fol- 
lowing their cuMtor!i8 and accompanying 
them on their excursion.^, until his Kith 
year, when his bither, who was then a 
government 8ur\'eyor, had him l>ai>ti/.e<l 
by Rev. Ralph Leeming, an En^dir^b Kpi?- 
copal nMni.«'ter, at the Moliawk church 
on < i rand r., near Brantford, Ont. Hav- 
ing professed religion at a campmeet- 
ing held near Aiie:L'«ter, Ont., and taken 
an active part in tlio religious exerci^ of 
the Wesleyan Methodim Church, Peter 
was «ent on a ndssiooary tour, in 1S27, to 
L. Simcoe, St Clair, Muncey, and other 
points in w. Ontario, although not yet 
ordained. Ife had by this time entered 
upon hi.< literary work, as in this year was 
nublinhe*! a hjrmn book translated by 
nim into Chippewa. He wa« constitnte<l 
a deacon of the Wet»leyan .Melho<li.«t 
confermce in 1830, and aH minister by 
Rev. George MarH<len at the Toronto 
conference in 18:W. The remainder of 
his life was devoted chiefly to missionary 
work among the Missisauga and Chip- 

Fewa, and to wme extent amon;^ the 
ro(pioi.«. Hi- po.xition iu^ a (Miristian 
pastor and ruling chief of his tribe gave 
nim great influence, not only among his 
own jM'ople, but anionic all theChipp<'\va 
tribes. He visited England and New 
York, and made repeated journeys to 
Toronto in the prosecution of his work 
and in behalf of his people. It was 
hirgely through his efforts that the titles 
of the Cre<Ht Indians to their lands were 
perfected. Although inure<l to out-door 
fife and of a somewhat robust frame, his 
constitution betran to yield to excessive 
exiM>sures. n^ulting in hi.s death, n»'ar 
Bnintford, in 1866. A monument was 
erected to his memon', in 1857, with the 
inscription: "Erected by the Ojil>eway 
and other Indian tril>es to their revennl 
and beloved chief, Kahkewaquonaby (the 
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Rev. Peter Jones)." A memorial tablet 
wa.s placed by hiH family in the Indian 
church ut the New Cre<lit settlement. 

Ryersion (Ojebway Indians, 18, 1H(>1) 
deHcril)es Jone« as "a man of athletic 
frame, aa well as of masculine intellect; a 
man of clear perception, g<Kxi judgment, 
great decision of character; a sound 
preacher, fervent and i>owerful in his 
appeals; very well infonne<l on general 
subjei-ts, exten.nively acquainted with 
men ana things." His wife was an Eng- 
li.«h woman, who with 4 sons 8ur\'ived 
him. His seventh son, Peter E. Jones, 
who bore his father's name ( Kah-ke-wa- 
quo-na-by), was editor of a periodit'al. 
The Indian, published at Hagerwville, 
Ont., in 1H85-86. 

In addition to the volume of hymns, 
first printe<i in 1829, republishe<l in 183ti, 
and in various enlargc<l e<litions in later 
years, Jones translate*! also into Chip- 
pewa a volume of Additional Ilynms 
(1861), an Ojibway Spelling Book (1828). 
Part of the New Testament (1S29), The 
First B<K>k of Moses (1835), and Part of 
the Discipline of the Wesleyan Metluxlist 
Church in Canada (18^i5). He also wrote 
the Life and Journals of Kah-ke-wa-quo- 
na-by (Rev. Peter Jones), 1860, and a 
History of the Ojebway Indians, with 
Especial Reference to their Conversion to 
Christianity, 1861. Consult Pilling, Hil>- 
liog. Algonq. Lang.. Bull. B. A. E.. 1891. 

Jonet' Biver. A village of Christian In- 
dians in Kingston township, Plymouth 
CO., Ma.'^s., in 1703. — Cotton (1703) in 
MaKs. Hist. Soc. Coll., Sd s., ii, 244, 18;i0. 

Jonondei {I>iionon'dene\ *at the high 
mountain'). A former IrcKjuois village 
belonging to the liear clan; location un- 
known, (j. N. B. II.) 
Jonondeae. — Halo, Iitxiuoifl Book of UitCM, \'2D, 
1K33. Jonondeseh.— Ibid.. IJl. 

Joqoizara. A former village, presum- 
ably Co^'tanoan, connected witli Dolores 
mission, San Francisco, Cal. — Tavlor in 
Cal. Farmer, ( )ct. 18. 1 861. Cf. JoH^fuignnt. 

Jore (proijably from Ai/d^H'nl, 'little 
place,' i. e., 'little town'; abbreviated 
Ayd'ti). A former Cherokee settlement 
on I(»la cr., an upjx'r branch of Little 
Tennessee r., N. C. (j. m.) 

lola. — Pn^K-nt map form. Jow. — Burtram, Trav- 
cU. 371. 37'A 1792. Jofm.— D<k*. of 175:. cited bv 
Royie III 5th Ri p. I». A. E.. 142. 1887. 

Joseph. The leaderof the Nez Perces in 
the hostilities of 1877. His mother wa" a 
Nez Perce, his father a Cayuse, who re- 
ceive<l the name Joseph from his teacher, 
the missionary Spal<ling, who was with 
Dr Whitman and who went to the Idaho 
country in the late thirties of the 19th 
century. Chief Joseph's native name was 
Hinmaton-yalatkit ( fiinmntou, 'thunder'; 
yalathU, 'coming from the water up over 
the land.'— Miss McBeth), but both he 
and his brother Ollicot were often called 



Joseph, asif it wereafamily name. Joseph 
was a man of line jiresence and impressive 
features, and was one of the most remark- 
able Indians within the borders of the 
Union. The treaty of 1863, by which the 
whitesobtaine<l arighttothe\N allowa val- 
ley, the ancient home of Joseph's ban<l in 
N. B. Oregon, was not recognized by Jo- 
seph and the Indians sympathizing with 
him, who continued t<} dwell there in 
spite of colli!*ions between the Indians 
and the whites, which be<ame more and 
more frequent. The matter of removing 
these Indians to the Lapwai res. in Idaho, 
after the failure of a commia«ion the pre- 
vious year, was pro<x*e<ling to a yH'aceful 
settlement when outrageous nets on the 

?art of the white settlers cau.«e<l the Nez 
erces to break loose and attack the set- 
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tlements. War wan declared. After sev- 
eral engagements, in which the whites 
lost severelv, Joseph displaye«l remarka- 
able generalship in a retreat worthy to be 
rememljere<l with that of Xenophon'sten 
tiiousaml ( Moonev in Htli Hep. B. A. E., 
714, 1896). In spite of the fact that in 
front of him was Col. Miles, l>ehiud Gen. 
Howaril, on his (lank Col. Sturgisand his 
Indian scouts, Joseph brought his little 
band, incommo<ied with women and chil- 
dren, to within 50 miles of the Cana<lian 
bonier, their obiective jHDiiit, when they 
were cut off by fresh troofw in front and 
forced to surrender conditionally on 
Oct. r>, 1877. Not only the conduct 
of the Nez Percys during this retreat of 
more than 1,000 miles, but aUo the 
military and tactical skill displayed by 
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their leader, won unstinted praira from 
their conqnerore. The pnitniRi a made to 

Joseph and his i>eo|)le witc i>/iH>re<l, and 
the Indian8,uumberiiig43 1 , were removed 
to Ft LeavMi worth, Kans., and afterward 
to Indian Ter. , where they remained for 
several years, always yearning fur the 
moantains and \'alle>i> of Idaho. In 1 883 
a party of 'SA wdnieii an<l chiUlren were 
allowed to eo hack to their old home, 
and were followed the next year by 118 
others. .To-eph an 1 the remaininir mem- 
bers of his band, however, numlH ring 
160,weranotpeniiitteil t >returnto Idaho, 
hut were pent to the ('ol\ ille res., \\ ash. 
He live<l to visit I'res»ident luKisevelt and 
Gen. Miles at Washington in Mar., 1903, 
butditdatNe8|>elim, i»n the Colville ref., 
Wa.«»h., Sept. 21, 1904. AceordinK to the 
In<lian a>rent he had hecome reeonciled to 
civilisation in his last years, lending his 
aid in the edncation of the children id 
hii* tril>e, and dieooai«ging gambling and 
drunkenness. 

Xoiqvigard. A former villafte, pr^mm- 
ably ("ostanoan, eonnei-te*! with Dolorea 
nuMfiou, 8au FraucitM.>o, Cai. — Taylor in 
Oal. Fanner, Oct, 1 8, 1 R61 . Cf . Jftatrignra, 

Jotara. .\n unidentified tribe ot Texas, 
menti()ne<l in the Mezit-reH MS, of 1779, 
together with the Kiehai and Nasoni, 
from whfttn an epidemic had pi)read to 
tlie Tawakoni, ("addo, an<l other tnl)es. 
The Jotars Hved in a Io<-ality remote 
from Naoogdoches, probably towanl the 

H. W. (II. E. B. ) 

Jova. A formerOpata division inhahit- 
ing prineinally the valley of the stream on 
which Sahuaripa (lat. 29°, Ion. 109") is 
situated, in Sonora, Mexico, and e.x tend- 
ing K. into Chihuahua, to and including 
■ the village of Dolorw rn a e. trilwitary 
of Kio Arf»s. Its iiK-mlierx are now 
completely Mexieanize<l. The language 
epolcen differed dialectical ly from the 
Opata proper and the Fu<ieve. The .Tova 
pettlementH were Ariveehi, Chamada, 
Natora, Ponida, Sahuaripa (in nart),8an 
Mateo. Afalzura, Santa Slarfa ne los Do- 
Ion's, Santo Tomas. Satechi (?), Servas, 
Seta>ura, and Teopari. (f. w. h.) 

Jftba — Dnvlln. S«»nora Ili»'t., 31fi. IW. Job».— 
Ibiil.. 317. Job«l — Onvco y Bcrra. Gf«p.. 315. INH. 
Jobalrs Ilii<l. Jora.— Ibid. Otm.— Ibid, tehiu- 
fipM.-Il.i.K 

Joytudaohi. Apparently a former vil- 
lage of the Opata in the Sierra deBai«erac, 
one< f the N. w. spurs of the Sierra Madre, 
in N. B. Sonora, Mexico. — Bandelier in 
Arch. Intt PaiK-rs. >ii, 5H, 1890. 

Joyvan. Mentioned hv La Hari>e (Mar- 

Sy, Dt'c., VI, 277, lHH«),'together with the 
oidehnis, Kaonydirhen. Hnanchan^, 
and others, as a wandering' frilx', appar- 
ently w. of southern Arkansas in 1719. 
Unidentified. 

Jnajona. .\ former ranrheria, probably 
Pai>ago, near ^atl Xavier del Bac in s. 
Artaooa; vinted by Kino tud Mange 



in 1699. — Mange quoted by Sancroft» 
Ariz, and N. Mex., :{58. 1889. 

Jnan Bantiita. A Knwia villafre of the 
Cabezon division, in San Bernardino co., 
Oal.— Burton in H. R. Ex. Doc, 76, S4th 
r(.n-., :i\ soM., 117, 1S57. 

Joane&oi. A Shoshonean divifiou on 
the California coast, named from 8an Jnan 
C'apistrano mis.«ion ((j. v.), at u hieh they 
were princ ij>ally ^ratliered, extending .\. 
to Alisos cr. and a. to a point between 
Sun Onofre and Kan Flore« crs. Their 
lan^ua^e formu om- gronn with tho^^e of 
the LuiHeftos, Kawia, and A>rua.si Calien- 
tefl(q. v. ). According to Ames ( h'ep. 
Miii»«ion Inda., 5, 1873) there were only 4o 
individual in the nel^lMjrhood in 1H78; 
of these nioHt are now dead and the re- 
mainder N*attere<l. 

OaiUshim.— <;Ht»( hot in Rop. Chit'f of Engrs.. pt. 3, 
665. 1»*7(;. Juaneao*.— Krijt^'lxr. infii. 1905 («» 
CHlled tiy tin- Indian!«nnit Simitiardx ), WeUl*. — 
Half. Kit noR. and PhiloL, 22*.!, 1M6 (>ig. 'my 
laiiKiifij,M' ■ J. 

Jadac. i lie lar(;:e»it of three large Pima 
rancherias on Gila r., a. Ariz., in the 18th 

century, nf»w probably known by fome 
other name. — Villa-Seflor, Theatro Am., 
pt. 2, 404, 174S. 

Jadoia. A village or community e. of 
the mouth of Trinitv r., Tex., in a region 
generally eontrolh cf by triben of the At- 
taeapan family in the i7th centurv. 
Jaodoaa.— Uhde. 'Lander. 159, 1:H61. Ju(foM.— De 
I'IMe. map (1700) io Winaor, Hist. Am., ii. 2M. 

i^«a. 

Jagelnnte. A Kaiynhkhotana division 
on Shageluk and liinoko rs., Ala^ika; pop. 
150 in 1S80. It iiu hided the villages of 
Anilukhlakpak, Insehiostlinde, Intenlei- 
den, K luiligiehakat, KuingHhtetakten, 
K vigimi>ainagmute, ami Vagitehltehate. 
Obaceluk MttlfmenU — IVtmfT in KKh (\-nsus, 
Alafika, 12, IHM. Inkalit lnjelnut — .-^chott in 
Ernian, An biv. vii, 4W, IMy ( mi^-i.tinl). Jufcl- 
nnten. — Holnibt-rp, EttinoR. Skiz/... 7, 1H.V>. 
JufelnuU. — Kt-ano in stanforri, ron)|H-nd., 517, 
1878. Ounagountcha^uelioufiout — /CuKio-kin in 
Nouv. Ann. Voy.. fith fi., xxi. nnip, K'lO. Shufe- 
look— Wli vrni« r, .\lii.'<ka, maj>, I'-t.y. Shaffeluk.— 
S< bw>itka. H. ji nn Alaska. 10). 1nh.>. Shaflook.— 
Wbvmi.. r. Ahiska, 26.5. 1869. Tikai'-yikho- 
tin'i.— Dai! in Cont. N. A. Ktliiiol.. i. 2f.. 1M77 
(Atbapa-can naini-). Yuj«lnut — /.4iK"^kin ilsij) 
q\inted l>y IVtrofl in lOlh Censu.-. Alaska. 37. 1884. 

Jniehan. A Costanoan divinion or viU 
la^^e in Californi:!. sjteaking a dialeet very 
similar to that of the Mut^un. — Arrovo 
de la Cuei^a. Idiomas Cklifomias, lltB. 
trans., R. A. E. 

Jakiusme. The Moqucluuiuan Indians 
on who^^e land the San Safoel mission, 
Cal., \% as l>nilt. Their language was irlen- 
tical with the Chokuyem, and their nauio 
may be a distorted' form of the same 
word. 

/Ottkiouun*.— Dnflet de Mofnui, Expl.. 11, 891, 1844. 
Joukiouain* — «;h(>a. Catholic Mliw.. 109. 1S6& 
■aaEafMl Indians, — rower* in Tout. N. A. £thnol., 
III. 19Aw 1877. TobUouim.— lAttaam in Txmna. 
Pliflol. 6oe. Load., 82, 1866 (mltqtiotcd). 

Julianehaab. A Danish colony and Es- 
kimo settlement on a small island, laU 
eo^ 43^, GreenUukL 
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JialiaMhub.— tiraab. Exped. GrBenlHud, map, 
IB87. Kdurtok.— Ueddelelaer om Oronlaod. x\t, 
map, 1896. 

Jnliaenoi. A funiM-r tribe in N. B. 

Mexico^ probably uf tbe Cuahuiltecan 
linguistic family, which was gatheretl into 
tht* iiufii-ion of San Franois<'o Vizamm de 
loe Pausaneg, in Coahuila, in 1737. — 
Orozco y Berra, GeoR., !KK), 1864. 

Jamano. A tribe of unknown nflinity, 
first seen, although not mentioned by 
name, abont the neginning of 1536 by 
CalK'za <le Vaca and bin rompanioiis in 
the vicinity of the junction of tbe t'on- 
cho8 with the Rio Grande, or northward 
tOftbout the s. l)onn(larv <if New Mexico. 
Th^ were next viwiteJ in 15H2 by An- 
tonio do Ki4])ejo, who called them Juma 
nos aii<l Patjirul>iieycs, stating that lliey 
numbered 10.()<H)ii) live villages along the 
Rio Grande fmni the Concnos junction 
northwanl forl2«layH' journey. Mont of 
their houses were built of sod or t-arth and 
gra-sf, with flat roofrt; they cultivated 
oiaize, beans, mlabaBhea, etc. When 
virfte<I in 1598 by Juan de Oflate, who 
called them Rayail*>H on account <if their 
atriated faces* a part at leatit of the Juma- 
no resided in sevenil villages near the 
Salinas, e. of tbe Hio (Jrande, in New 
Mexico, the four principal ones being 
called Atrinuy, Genobev, Quelotetrey, 
and Pataotn y. From aoout ir>22 tlics<' 
were a<lmini.<ten'd to by the Franciscan 
Fray Juan de Salas, mi.Hsionary at the 
Tijrua pueblo of Isleta, N. Mcx. In re- 
sponse to the request of 50 Juinano, w iio 
yisited Isleta in July, 1629, an independ- 
ent mission, nnilcr the name San Isidore, 
was establisbeil auiung them in the .Sa- 
linas, but the auiin body of the tribe at 
this time s<>ems tO have resided 300 m. e. 
of Santa Fe, i)robably on the Arkansas, 
within the present Kansas, where they 
were said to be also in lt>32. Forty years 
later there were Jumano 15 leagues e. of 
the Piros an<l Tigua villages of the Sa- 
linas, not far from Pecos r., who were 
administered by tbe priest at Qnarai. 
About this tiini' the Salinas pueblos were 
abandoned on account of Apache depn - 
dations. The Jumanodid notparticipat(> 
in iho Pueblo relM-Uion of lf)S0-<»2, but 
before it was (quelled, i. e., in Oct., liiHH, 
ilOO of the tnbe visited the Spaniards 
at El Pa«o, to nMpiest ini^sinnaries, but 
owing to the unsettled condition of affairs 
by reason of the revolt in the n., the re- 
cpiest was not grant<*(l. In tbe following; 
year fnars visited the Jumano in s. Texas, 
and within this decade they became 
known to tbe French under the name 
Choumans. Various references io them 
are made during the 18th century, in- 
cluding the i>erhaps significant statement 
by Cal>ello (Infomie, 1784, M<. cited by 
H. E. Bolfou, infn, 1906) that "the 
Tagoayazes (Wichita) are known in 2s'ew 



Mexico by the name of Jumanes also." 
As late as the middle of the IWth cen- 
turv they are mentioned in connection 
with the Kiowa, and again as living near 
Ijurn»a/.as, Xuevo lA-ori, Mexico. The 
tribal name was once applied to the 
Wichita mts. in Oklahoma, and it is still 
preserved in the" Mrsji Jumanes" of New 
Nlexico. See Bandelier in Arch. InsL 
t^atiers, iv, 268, 1892; Benayidee, Memo- 
rial I lM.'iO), in I^nd of Snnsliine, \iv, 46, 
51, Vetancurt(lG93),Teatro Ameri- 

cana. Ill, :i04, re{)r. 1H7I. (f. w. h.) 
Aumaaea.— I'hdi', Liinder, 121. 1861 (near ^^"'Pt- 
ZOR. N. Lci^ii ). Bomdos.— Doc. of l796quoteil^ 
Orozco y IUTrH.G(>OK..:jK2. 1864 'striped': sauie*). 
Chaumene*.— <')iiirlfVoix, Nt-w France, Shea ed., 
I V, 78. isTO. Chomaaer— Biin-ia. Enfia\ o. -JtH, ITA 
Choman*.— D<M-. of ICW in MurKry Dt><-.. iv, 918^ 

IH, sij. Chomenet.— Barr'ia. np. cit., ?71. Choaaaa.— 
.loiitil (UiST) in MafKry, I)<f.. iii. 299. 187S. 
Choumane*. — Burcia, op. <it., JKi. Choumant. — 
l<<iiiay ten. Ifis") quoted l»y SIu-h, Diwov.. 2U6, 
18.VJ. Cboumay.— Joutel (1687) in MarKry, rv-c. 
Ml, 1U>. 1H78, Choumenea.— JouU-l ( Ifi.'^T) in Frenrh, 
Hwi. ( .ill. Iji., I, 137. ISIC). DesumanM — Dun). 
Doll \nvKi* df IVfiiilnsji, f,3, lsh2. HummM — 
I'rrni. VerdadtTil 2, IWJ Humanas de 
Tompire*.— Brion de Ih Toiir, .Muf N Am ;779 
I i fiufi iiuhIimI with Tompirfus). HumanM da 
Tompiro*. ti IT< r\^, Am. Atlax. itiap 1776. 
Humanot.— .•^.■ti.Kilcraft. Ind. TritH*>i, ii. J^. 1.H.S2. 
Humaa.— Ontzco y Hvr a, Ck-og., 70. 1^61 i lie !• ved 
by BiindeliiT to in- i<iciiti("Hl; s«-o X'trna/i hrlow). 
Humuna* de Tompire*. -Morse. Alia-, iiiup .Vi.ispi. 
Ipataraguilea — .MnUi i'adiiitt. Hist de la Con- 
qnista. lii'.f, \H2 (prolmbly identical t. Iiinianat.— 
BiiM limami. Neii Mexico, 'riS. 264. IS'V? uiHer.s.|f. 
ucn/.rt, lt;yl-'.<3]. lumanea— Sanson. L'Ann'rique, 
map, 27. ltM7. lumanot.— Mendo^-a (15S6) in llak- 
luyt. Voy.. 4^)9,466. 1600. Jumanaa.— Eapelo (l.VtJ) 
in Dm*. ln<Kl.. XV, 186, 1871. JiunaaM.— Whipple, 
i'ac. B. R. Rep.. in, pt. 3, 113, 1856 (miiM^uoiing 
Ilakluyt). JooMBOM.— Sohoolcraft. Ind. Tribes, 

II. 39, im. JaaMM.— DobK Hudson Bay, Ui3, 
1744. X«a«s.— Oroico jr Berra (laM) quoted in 
Arch. Iti<<t. Bal.. I. SI. 1888. LoMUiMk-Davta, 
.Span. Conq. N. Hex., Ml; U68. ttoaWiytb.— De 
r isle, Atlas Noovean. waap 80, 17SS. Patwataw* 

Ki.— Ben in Jour. Bthnc^Soe. Lend., i, 2(3,1880. 
.tanboww.— Brawilo (1882) In Doc. InM.. XT, 
168. 1871. PataiBbime.— Mendoca (1686) in Bak- 
luyt, Voj.. 459. 1600. Patarabraa.— Heylen, Coe> 
mug.. 1092, 1703. Karadoa.— Oflate(1598) In Doe. 
In6d.,xri. 2r>6.ls71. Krayadoa.— Ibid. Bumaiiaa.— 
Dum, Don Dit-Ko de i'l finlo^. ri6. 1882. Tam> 
lomanea.— Lin.M-hoten,De»(criptiondcl'Am(^riqae. 
map 1. 1638 (eonfUMed witli Turahtunare'^ . Tat»> 
rabueyea.— KodriRuez. Kelacion.ln Doc.InM..ZV, 
97. 18(1. Umanoa,— ,s< hoolcraft. Ind. Tribei, 1,819. 
IHSl (mijiidcntitied with Yumax). Xeomaaei.— 
Doe. of 1699 In Margry. D^-e., iv. 316, 1880. 
Xumanaa.— (Jfiate (l.'»'JH)in Dor. IntVl., xvi, 114. 
1S71. Xumanea.— Del Ifle. Map Am. Scptontrion- 
atf.17<iO. Xumariaa.— EsjH>jit ■ l\M-2) In Doc. InM.. 
XV, lt>s, 1^71. Xumaa — Handi'liiT in Arch. In.st. 
Bill., I, 'M. l^"-:! (sjiid to b<' II 16th century name). 
Xnmases. <i["iji'i- il'i'.'^i in 1)ih'. IiuhI.. xvi, 266, 
1H71. Yumanoi — Hi til 1M6) iu ScboolcralL Ind. 
Tnii.'s I, jr.', ZumaaMk— Vetancnrt (1888), 

Teatrci Mcx.. ill, 30K. 1871. 

Junalaska (corruption of TmniilAhiifUiklf 
'he tries rei>eatfHlly, but fails'). A 
former noted chief of the Ea*t Cherokee 
in North Carolina. In the Creek W8r<rf 
1813-14 he led a detachment of warriors 
to the support of (ien. Jackfon. and did 
good service at the hUxxly battle of the 
Horseshoe Bt;nd. Having boasted on 
eettinjr out that he would exterminate the 
f 'reeks, he was obliged to (•••nfi'Ks on bis 
return that some of that tribe were ^11 
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alive, whence the name iokingly bestowed 
u^>n hiiu by his frien<ff». lie went west 
with his {HMiple in the removal of 1838, 
but n'turiie*! to Nortli ( arolina, and as a 
spei'ial rect>gnitiou of iiit* ^la-^t servicen wan 

?;ivfn citizenship rights and a tract of 
and at Cheowa, near the present Kob- 
binevUle, Graham co., N. C., where he 
died in 1858. St c MooDcy in 19th Bei». 
B. A. E.,97, 164-d, lUUU. 

Joaatea. A former tribe or village, pre- 
suniably Costaiioan, from which Dolores 
muaion, San J^'rancisoo, Cal., drew some 
of its neophytes.— Taylor in Cftl. Farmer, 
Oct. l«, isni. 

Jonttro. A ruined pueblo of the Tewa 
in Rto Arribft oo., V. Mez.— Bandelier in 
Bit. h, N. Mcx., L*()l, 18a=). See Tnjitme. 

Janiamnc. A former viliatfe, prei^uniaoly 
Costanoan, connected with liolores mi>u 
eion, San Franciwo, Cal. — ^Taylor in Cal. 
Fanner, Oct. 18, Ibtil. 

Jnaiata (from TfVk*naf^y<Ue, 'projecting 
rock,' in u\e Seneca ana other IriMiuois 
dialecta, a name said to refer to a stand- 
ing etone to which the Indiana paid rev- 
erence. — Hewitt). \n unidentified ixWte 
that lived at and about the mouth of 
Juniata r., Pa. Their village, known by 
the same name, whm situated on Duncan 
id., in the Huaquehanna. About 1648 
they were the toroed aiuciliaricH of the 
Conentf^^a. (j. m.) 

n»«»-»-Doei. — Writer \cn. 16JS| <(untc<) bv rmiid, 
P«nn.. 1. 114. r</7. iQttoou.— Map (r>i. 16H) in .V. 
T. Doe. Col. Hixt.. I. 18M. Joha-ft-4oes.— Sttiifunl. 
U. 8.. cxiviti. 1H19. JaaMata.—Brainenl (1745) 
quoti d by Day, Penn., 27ft, ISit (the vfllag*). 

Janoataca. A former ranchcria. t>rob- 
ably Paimgo, vi»iteii by Kinoaixl .Nlunge 
in 1699; situated near San Xavicr del 
Bac, in the present b. Arizona. — Manire 

Sooted by Bancroft, Ariz, and N. Mcx., 
B8, 1889. 

Jaainaiiiduideh ( ' it has a rock.' — iiew- 
itt). A village, probably of the Hnronp, 
situatcfl in Mt'^S on Sainlii>kv r., Ohio, 
24 m. above its mouth. — ijmitli, Bouquet 
Ezped., 67, 1766. 

Junandat ('one hill.'— Hewitt) . A Hu- 
ron village m 1756 on a butall creek that 
empties into a little lalce below the month 
of Sandusky r., Seneca co.. Ohio. 
AjMioBtottiu.— La Jonqui^re (17M) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hist., X, 240. 1858. AyoaoBtont — Ibid., Vi. 73». 
1855. Oaauaaaffah.— Guy Park conf. ( 177.'j), ibid.. 
Tin. .\Vi. 1 ObCBoada.— Croghan ( 17M) quuttsl 
bjr Hupp West. Penn., 146, 1846. Ohsuttadea.— 
<^«gbaniint)quoted by VmvA^ P«nD.,ll,2M.17W. 
ChisHiMa.— Crogban (1760) In Ham. Htrt. Bnc. 
OolL,4tha.,tz,2U,1871. J«nnilat.-Peter«(176()). 
Itlld.. m ■MfWMhaat-'ftrnith ( 1799 1 qnntHi by 
l>iake, Tng. Wild.. SOI. Wnndot Towa.— 
Butchliu. map in Smfth. Boaqnet Rxped., 1708. 

Jnraken. Twr» former villa^'cn iitnior 
lro<jUoiK rule, one .situate«i on the right 
bank of 8usc|uehanna r., just below the 
fork, at tlie .«ite of Simbury, Pa., the 
otlier on the left hank of tlie k. hnmch of 
the Suwjueliauna. — I'opple, Nouv. Carte 
ParticttU^de TAm^rique [n. d.]. 



Jnris. A fonnor village, premimahly 
Costanoau, coniiei te<l with Dolores mis- 
sion, San Francisco, Cal.— Tajrlor in GiL 
Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861 

Jnrlanoca. A fonncr villa;:o on the In- 
dian trail of n. Florida, 8 m k. of .\lachua. 
Jefferys (Topog. N. Am., chart, 67, 17HL') 
has here a river joining the St Johns from 
the w. 

Jnnun^ Given by Rev. J. Cabal leria 
Hist 8fin Bernardino Val., 194)2) as a 
oniier villa^je, jirolMihly Serrano, at Kiver- 
aide, a. California. The tipanish Kaucho 
Jnrupa shows the same name. 

Jatan. .V Cal una villa^'e on the 8. W. 
coaMt of Horida, alMtut ir>7H. 

Futun, -F>'iiiani <ln ii> <iiii>tL'il hy Hbipp, De Soto 
and Flii.,5Hti, iHsi (tuiMtriiit i. Jutua.— Fontaneda 
Memoir (ra. 1.575). Hmtth trnn.s.. 19, 18M. 

Jnyubit A ft)rraer rancheria connected 
with San Gabriel mission, Los Angeles 
CO., Cal. The locative ending, bit, shows 
Uie name to be Serrano rather than 
Gabrieleflo. 

Jt^nbit.— Ijitham in Proc. Philol. 8oc. Lond.. vi, 
76. 1H.M. JuynUt.— Dnflot de Mofran, Kxplor., i, 

391, ! -1 1 

Kaadnaas-badai ( Q!iViui na'im XnfUV-i, 
' dogti.sh houMe iiefjple'). A subdivit^ion 
of the Yaku-lunas, a family of the liaven 
clan of the llaida, living in s. w. .Alaska. 
The name is prolwbly mttiwA from that 
of a particolar house. (j. r. a. ) 

X at aaa duul'ri.— B^mm. 6th Rep. N. W. TrttMS 
Canada, a& 1MB. <|!4'aiaa'••X^tt'•i•-«wantoll, 

Kaake {(^n'nif*). A Sali>*h trilx^ which 
formerly occupied thes. e. coast of Valdes 
id. Brit Col., and spol^e the Oomox 
dialect. It is now exttnct— Boas, MS., 
B. A. K., 1887. 

Kaaaa. The Ckmicoh dan of the pne- 
Mo of Tan<. N. Mex. 

KiAn»-taun» — HihIkp. field noten, B. A. E., 1899 

Kaayabunik. A Squawmish villaKe on 
the w, l)ank of Squawmishtr., Brit. Col. — 
Brit. Adni. chart, no. 1917. 

Kaava [ Ka (i-i/u). A i>uehlo built, oc- 
cupied, and ahan<lone<l l>v the Nambe 
triUe prior to the Sj>ani.«h advent in the 
Itith century. Situate<i with A^awano 
in the vidni'ty of the "Santtiario," in the 
mountains ai>out 7 m. e. of the Hio 
Grande, on Kio Santa Cruz, Santa F<» co., 
N. Mex.— Bafidelier in Arcli. Inst Pa- 
pers, IV, 84, 1892. 

Kabahseh ( 'sturgeon ' ). A gens of the 
Aldiaki. 

K*-b*h'-ieh.— MiirfTiiii. Am:. SiK?.. 174, 1*77. Xa- 
basa — I l)> iit lcy I'rinoe, Infn, 1906 (modem St 
Francis Abnaki form). 

Kkbaye. A tribe or village formerlv in 

the country lyinir Ix'twe*-!! INIatagorda iMiy 
and .Maligne (Coloratio) r., Tex. Joutel 
in 1687 obtained the name from the 

KUihaino In<lian.«, \vh'> were probably 
clo.>^«'ly affiliated to Kaninkawan tribes 
livini: in this rejrion. They are probably 
identical with the Cabia of Manzanet. 
See Joutel in French, ilift. Coll. La., i, 
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137, 152, 1846, and in Margry, D^c, in, 

288, 1878; GaU^chet, Karankawa Indians, 

23, 25, 1891. Cf. Kiabaha. ( a. C. f. ) 

(kbaie* — BarciH. Eiisayo, 271, 1723. OaU*.— Mm- 
Mtti. t MS., cited by Bolton, ioTii, lt06. 

K«b»yc».— Joiitol. Jour. Voy.. 90. 171«. 

Kacbegaret. \ Kaviaginiut village at 
Port Clarence, Alaska. — Ilth Ceumia, 
Alaska, 162, 1803. 

Kach^iya ( ' the raven ' ). A Knaiakho- 
tana diviaion residing on Cook inlet, 
Alaska. — ^Ridiardson, Arctic Exi)ed., i, 
406, 1851. 

Kachina. A. term applie<l by the Hopi 
to **Bapeniatai«I beings impeisonated by 

men weariiij; masks or by statiit-ttt^ in 
imitation of the eame" ; also to the<lance8 
in which these masks figure. See Mafks. 
Consult Fewkes ( 1 ) in loth Rep. B. A. E., 
25, 1897; (2) 2l8t Rep. fi. A. £., 3, 19Ua; 
Voth in variooa pate. Field CSolmnbian 

^T^«<M^Tn. 

Kachina. The Sacrt^l Dancer jj lira try 
of the Hopi, comprising; the Ka«-hina, 
Gvazru (I^roouet) Angwusi (Raven), 
8i1kyachi (Yellow bini), Tawaniana 
(Black bird), Salabi (Spruce), and Su- 
bnbi (Cottonwood) clans. They claim 
to have come from the Rio Grande, but 
livi'd for some time near the now rained 
pueblo of Sikvatki. 

Ka-toi'-Ba.— Stfphen in Kth Rep. B. A. E., 89, 1891 
(te^ch). S*-tci'-na inft-mfl.— Kewkpn in Am. 
Anthrop., VII. 40i. 1894(iiya^(i = i.hratry'l. 

Kachina. The name of two distinct 
Sacred Dancer clans of the Hopi, one be- 
longing to the Karhiiui, the other to the 
Honani (Badger) phratrv. The Tewa 
pueblo of Hano has a similar clan. 

Kaohlna-tiwa.— Htxlfre in Am. Anthrnp.. ix. 3.M, 
1806 (Tewa name: Iowa =» ' people' ). x»-toi-n*.— 
Btephen in 8th Rep. B. A. E., 89. 1S91. Katdaa 
wiiwfL— Pewke* in 19tli Rep. B. A. £.. Mi. IMO 
(irmura ^'rlan'). Xa-td'-aa ««i-w&~PewkeB 
In Am. Anthrwp., vii. iOi. IWM. 

Kaehinba ('sacnHi-dancer spring'). A 
small rain at a spring 6 m. from Sikyatki 
and abont », of walpi pueblo, w. a. Ari- 
zona. It wa.H one of the ntoppini^ pIac»'H 
of the Kachina clan of the Hopi, whence 
the name.— Fewkee In' 17th Rep. B. A. 
E., 589, 1898. 

Xaokiatipal. A former C'huma.''han vil- 
lage connected with Purfsima mit'.^ion, 
Santa Barlwra co., Cal.— Taylor in Gal. 
Fanner, Oct. 18, 1861.* • 

Kaehnawaaoharege. A former fishing 
station of the Onondaga, situated w. of 
Oneida lake. At thi.s place Col. S<"huvler 
held a conference with the Onondaga 
chiefs, Apr. 25, 1700. (j. n. a. n.) 
ZMhBMMUhanat.— Doc. of HW In N. Y. Doc. 
€oi. Hist., IV. «7. 1854. Kaikaavanc*.— Ibid., 
7W. Xacatwaffrai*.— IMd.. W6>. 

Kachyayaknch {Kntc-m-^jA'-hitc) . .\ 

former Chumashan village at Alazumita, 
near San Buenaventnra, Ventura co., 
Cal.— Henshaw, Buenaventura MS. vo- 
cab., B. A. E., 1884. 

Kada4j8BS {Qtadadja'm, said tO be ap- 
plied to a person who gets angry with 



another and talks of him behind his 
back; a backbiter). A town of the Hagi> 
lanas ot the Haida, on the n. w. end of 
Anthony id , Queen Charlotte i«l8., Brit 
Col., on which also stood the town of Nin- 
stints. — Swanton, Cont. Haida, 277, lii05. 

Kadakaman. \ 1 ainion tribe or band 
tliat lived between the old mist^ionsof San 
Fernando and Santa Rosalia Mulege, 
Lower California. — Taylor in Browne, 
Res. Pac. Slope, app., 64, 1809. SeeAkM 
lynacio de Kndnkamnn. 

Kadishan'i Village. A summer settle- 
ment of aStikine chief name<l Katishan, 
on htikiner., Alaska; 27 people were there 
in 1880.— Petroff in Tenth Cen^u», Alas- 
ka, 32. 1884. 

Kadohadacho {Ka'dohadafrhn, 'real 
Ca<ldo,' 'Caddo prnjier*). A irxhe of the 
Caddo confedenu-y, sometimts ct)nfused 
with theconfe<leracv it-elf. Theirdialcct 
is clofH'ly allieil to that of the Hainai and 
Anadarko. and is one of the Vmo dialects 
dominant to-day among the remnant of 
the confederacy. 

The Kadohadac ho seem to have devel- 
oped, as a tribe, on lied r. of J.onisiana 
and in its immediate vicinity, and not to 
have migrate*! with their kindre<l to any 
distance either n. or s. Their iiFst knowl- 
edge of the white laoe wss in 1541. when 
De Soto and his followers Rtaved with 
some of tlie subtrihes on Washita r. and 
near the MilBissipiii. The Spaniards nev- 
er pciietrattnl during the Ifth and 17th 
centuries to their villages in the lak«' re- 
gion of N. w. Limisiana, but the people 
came in contact with Spanish poldiers ;ind 
settlers from the w. by joining the war 
parties <rf other trihee. Variooa articles 
of European manufa< tnre were brouvrbt 
home as trophies of war. The tribe waa 
not unfamilttr with horves; hnt had not 
come into i>ossefssion of firearms when the 
survivors of Iji Salle'sparty visited them 
on their way n. in 1687. Far nearly two 
years La Salle ha<l previous direct rela- 
tions with tril)es of the Ca<ldo confedera- 
cy who were living in what is now Texas, 
so that when the approach of the French 
was reported tlie visitors were reganled 
a.** friends rather than as stranyt'rs. The 
chief of the Kadohadacho, with his war^ 
riors, taking the calomet, went a leaeoe 
to meet the travelers, and ew-orttnl them 
with marks of honorto the village oti Red 
r. On arrival, "the women," says Don- 
ay, "an is t!)eir wont, wasln»<l our heads 
and feet in \\ arm water and then placed 
x» on a platf< rin cox'ered with very n*nit 
white mats. Then followe<l barupiet?, the 
cahunet dance, an<l other rejoicing day 
and night." The friendly relations then 
l>ejrnn with the French were never aban- 
doned. A tradine post was e*!t»bli«hed 
an<l a flour mill built at their village by 
the flench early in the 18th oentoty, bat 
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both were piven np in a f»»w vears owing 
tothe uuKettU'tl t^tateuf affairs Ix'twt*f n the 
8paniard8 aJid the Frt-nch. Thet*e die- 
turban i-es", addeil to the enmity of trihea 
ho were l>eing puyfjed from their hoinea 
by the increasing nuniberof white settlers, 
tt)gether u ith the intn>duction of new dia- 
eat^ef, particularly flmallpox and measlet), 
brouviht abc»nt much dihtrees and a great 
reduction in the population. During the 
lust quarter of the 1 8th centuiy the Ka- 
dohadacho ab«»ndoned their villages in 
the vicinity of the lakes in n.w. Louisiana, 
de8ren<teo the river, and settled not far 
from thi ir kindn-il, the NachitocheH. By 
the beginning of the l9tU century their 
impbrtance as a distinct tribe was at an 
enn; the peftple In'rame merged with the 
other trihee of the confederacy ami shared 
thdr minfortone. In cu^tonis and cere- 
monies tb^ resembled the other Caddo 
trihes. 

The tribes of the Caddo confederacy, in- 
clu'iing the Kadohadacho, have 10 clans, 
according to M(X)uey, viz.: Suko (Sun). 
Kagahanin (Thunder), I wi( K^de), Kiabi 
(Panther), Oat ( Raccoon ) , Tao t l^caver), 
Kasaih (Cruw), Nawoti«i (Bear), Taaha 
(Wolf), Tuiaba ( Buffalo) . The Buffalo 
clan was sometimes called Koho (Alliga- 
tor), " because both animals bellow in 
the same way." The niemlH*rs of airroup 
did not kill the animal from whicn the 
group took its name, except the eagle, 
whow feathers were nece>'Mary for regsilia 
and in sacred ceremoniet*; but the bird 
was killed only by certain men initiated 
to |>erfi'rm tliin cen'inoiiial act. The rit- 
uals and K>ng8 attending the rite of prep- 
aration forthekilling of eaffleshavepaased 
•way with their la-^it kcep<'r. and the peo- 

{tle nave now tode{>end on othertrilieH for 
lie needed feathers (see Mooney in 14th 
Rep. B. A. E.,109S,18f6). (a.c. f.) 

At'-U-wits.— ten Kate, Rytioiiyniie. 10. 1W4 (Co- 
manche name). Cadadoqnia.— Tonti (1690) in 
French. Hiat. Cull. La., i. 73, 1M«. Oadaqiiia.-Joa- 
tcl (1687) in Manrry,lHk>.. III. 40». 1878. OtAtMUr 
«kfla.— Barreiro, OJeada. 7, 1832. Oadaaz.— Btbley. 
Bist.Sketrbea. 196, 1806 (an railed by the Picfich). 
9Ui9 <aaho.— Bylnoaa (1746) quoted by Buen- 

BBpuren. d. astec. Spr.. 417. ISM. tteiiot.— 
1, Jour.. 288. 18S1. MUWUM.--0*llatto to 
Aok Antlq. tee., n. llfl^ 1818. OMhbu.— 
Keane to Sttuiiord. OompeMl., fiM. im. Oaa- 
io«ua.-Slbtty. Hiat. Bketebeih 6S, 1806. Oad- 
ia«ya«.--lbid., 10S. OUdovds.— Brackenridfe. 
VIevii of U.. 80. 181A. Oaddoa.-ciibley, BHit. 
8kelrbe".M.1806. 0addoir.-8en.Ex.Doc.21.lHth 
Cong . 2d aeen.. table, 6, l^ZS. Oad««ax.— Sibley, 
Hint. Sketches. 162. 1806. OadloM.— Keane in Stan- 
ford. Ci mpend.. .VM, 1878. Oado.— Lnni?. Kxp«*d. 
RnckvMti<..ll.S10 1K.'3. Cadodaeebo.— HL-niKpin, 
New hiM ov., ni. 2. 41. 169X. Oadodaobe.— Drake, 
Bk. ItiiN . vl, 1818. Oadodaehoa.— De I'Mr. map, 
liOO. Cadodafttloa.— <'aner. Trnv., mnp. 1778, 
flMaiakia.-GQwefeld. Chiirte I'.S.. 1784. Cadoda- 
qninonB.— Keane in i-tanfonl, ('omf)end.. fiOl, 
1J<7S. Cadodaquio.— Joutel (107) in French. Hit<t. 
Coll. Iji .1. 168. 1H46. Oadodaquiou — toutel (1687) 
In MurKry, D.-c. lit. 40H, Ih:** Cadodaquioux.— 
IVnicMiit (1701 1 In Freiirh. lliht. l ol]. Im., n. 8., 
I. 7;(. I WJ. Cadodaquia.— Joiiiel '1tV'<7) in Mnnrry. 
D6c.. Ill, 409, 1X78. OadMa.— Ker. Trav.. 83. 1(>16. 
~ ' ' ' L—Moifl, Hen. deTeia«i 1792. iM*> 



ka-da-fiho.— P<^nic«at (1701) in French. Hist. OqIL 
La., n. a., I, 73, note. 1869. Cadojodaeho.— LinaiW 
(1716) in Martfrv. . vi. 'J17. 18^6. Oadoox.— 
Lewis and ClHrk. Juiir, 193. IMU. Cadroaa.— 
Schoolcraft. Ind. Tribes, vi. 34. 1857. Oaadad** 
•b*.— AltAHiim (1714) quoted by Yoakum. Hist. 
Texa.^ I. 386. 18.V>. CaedadM.— Tex. State Arch., 
Nov. 17, 17ti:{. Oatcho.— Joutel (1687 ) in MarKry. 
DtT'e., HI. m. 1878. Obadadoquls.— fJlMov, Hixt. 
.<kftche<., VM. IH(i«. Ooddoqua.— Bnukeiiridge, 
ViewH <if s7. iMlf). Oodofdacho*.— Morti quoted 
bv ShtH )ri i harli vuix. .New Franre. iv. 80. note, 
1870. Da'»h«-i.— M«w>ney in 11th Kei>. B. A. E., 
1()W, 18y»'.( Wichita name I. Datcbo — Jomcl (1687) 
in Marxry, D^.. in, 409. 1878. IHKm.— Mooney, op. 
clt. (another form of Di1dia4). l4a«ika.— Gat^ 
■cbet, M8.. B. A. E. (Pawnee luuBaLsliif.). Imp 
wika. —Ibid. Xaado.— MOlUiailMn. Jottm. to Pac., 
96. lKf>8. Ka'-di.— Gatacbet. CMMo and YaUuii 
M.S., B. A. E. ('chief: oriflnal name). Kado.— 
Bruy(yre (1742) in Margry, I>#c.. vi. 483. 1886. Ka- 
dodakio.— Gravior (1701) quoted by Shea, Early 
Voy., 149. 1861. KadodaUoos.— Bnivi^re (174'J) in 
MHrgry. D6c.. Vl. 474, 1886. Kadodaquiooa.— Ihid., 
483. Xa'dohU&'ohOk— Mooney in 14tb Rep. B. A.E.. 
1092, 18S6 (own name). Ka-lix-U'-toe.— ten Kate, 
8fnoBii&te.ll«]ai(ClioetawfoRn). Zato-MM> 
AtL-Oaiselwt. Tonkawa Ha, B. A. E. (Tod- 
kawa form). KMe-x^Uha.— Ibid. ¥lMha 
Ibid. (Ton kawa name). Tmiya*-L— Ibid. (Ton- 
kawa name). Kol'hU-ald.— Oraraon. M8. vocab., 
B. A. E.. 1886 (Creek name). Ma'ie'p.— Mooney 
• In 14tb Rep. B, A. E.. 10n,lSM ('pierced noae^: 
RlowA name). M<ai.— ten Kate, Reizen in N. 
Am., 875. 1886 (Klowa name). Hi'rta-biri'a- 
kl'riki.— Mooney to 14th Ren. B. A. E., 1092. 1R96 
(another Wichita name). dti'a-iU'niuw'.— Ibid. 
( ' pierre<l -n«H' p«*ople*: Cheyeniit- name). Qua- 
dodaqueea.— Btmdinot. Star in the Wei»t, 128, 1816. 
Uuadodaquioua.— I./t« I'Hge du Prut/., Hiat. La., map, 
17.^8. Quodadiqvio.— Barcia, finwyo, 288. 173. 
Soudaya.— l.a Harpe (1722) to Maigry, Mc, vi. 
363. 1HS« ( Fr. form of Quapaw namcV 8u'-dj«.— 
Dorwy, Kwapa M.«. vocab., B. A. E., 1^91 (giiapaw 
nanu K Taniliaiifa. — M<>oney in Hth Rep. B. 
A. K , 1092. 1896 (• pier<H>d-nn«e people"; Aniitnho 
name). TaninMiBfaiiia.— Ibid. Taiu'b«th&.— Ibtd. 
T<ikaak.-Oatiiehet. Wichita MS., B. A. E. (WMh 
ita name). T^wiukash.— Ibid. (Wlohlta name 
foraCaddo). XT-tai-ai'-ta.— tea Kate, 8yn<mymle. 
t, UM ('ptoioed nowfl': Cheyenne name). VtA> 
■Ha.— Gataetaet, MS., B. A. E. (CheyemM UUtte). 



Witune.— GatJwhel. Coman(daeH8.feoal»..B.A.B., 

9, 1884 (Comanche name). 
Matmaga {Q/afoUsffn). A Haida town 

or ramp on Ivouise id., Quetni Cliarlott© 
group, Brit. Col., at the mi>uth of a 
creek l)earing the name name, which Hows 
into (^umshewa inlet from the s. The 
family which occupied it came to be called 
Kadiis^o-ketriiwai ('those ho'-n at Kadus- 
go').— 8 wanton, Cont. Haida, 278, 1905. 

bdugo-kegawai (Q.'a^dA94jo ffi^fjtunt-i, 
' those bom at KadiiHf^f) creek ' ) . .\ fam- 
ily l)elonging to the Haven clan of the 
Fiaida, re.»<iding in the town of Kloo, 
Queen Charlotte ids., Hrit. ("ol. The 
name was derived from that of an old 
camping place on the n. side of Ixjuise id., 
and the jM^oiile (■laiti)e<l de«<»»nt from the 
Ulaahet|(u-lana8 of Old Gold Harbor; but 
tinUl reoent years theyocctipied alow posi- 
tion Hocially. At iin seiit tlii v form one 
of the moat numerous of the Burviving 



fimily groups of the tribe, (j. r. a.) 

S-'aiaalM'i'ewai.— Boaa, 12th Rep. N. W.Tril 
Canada. 25, 1898. Q:t'dAiM04«'fawa4.— Swattlon. 

Cf>nt. naida, 289, 1906. ^ ' 

Kae ( Qd-if 'sea-lion town' ). A former 
Haida town on Skotpgai bay, above BlddO' 
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gate, Qneen CharKatc uU., Brit. Col. It 
was occnpitHi by thf Kaiahl-lana", who 
took their name from the place liefore 
they moved to Kuifun. (j. r. h. ) 

Kaekibi. A tra<Htionary pueblo of the 
Am people of the Hopi, wfui were of Tewa 
origin; situate*! on the Rio Chama, N. 
Mex. , near the preneut A biquiu. — Stephen 
in 8th Rep. B. A. E., SO, 

Kaersok. An EHkinio villaf;e and trad- 
ing post in w. Greenland, lat. 72° iJ9'. — 
Meddelelaer oinOiiSnlftnd, viii,map, 1889. 

Kaffetalaya ( Kiifi-tuhiin, ' sa safras 
thicket'). A former Choctaw town on 
Owl cr., Neahofaa oo., MisB. The name 
waH exti'nfle<l to cover a large district in 
that territory. — IlallHTt in Miss. Hist. 
Soc. Pub., VI, 427, IWJ. 
OofeUlaya.— Oatwhet. Creek MiRr. I^g., lOB, 
1881. OoffadAliAh.— We<<t Florida map, ca. 171&. 
Knft-Ulaym.— Romani, Florid*, map^775. 

Xaniaaiii {Ka'giih&riln). The Thun- 
der Clan of tlie Caddo —Mooney in 14th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1093, 1896. 

Xagailk {Ka'jfaih). The Crow clan of 
the Caddo.— Mooney in 14th Rep. RA.E., 
1093. 1886. 

Kagakwisawv^ {Kaga*kwimtpqgi, 'thev 
go ])y the name of jd^'eon-liawk ' )• A 
Thnriiler ^eTl^^ of the Sauk and EoxeH. 
Ka^akwi»uwag.—\Vtn. Jones, infn, 191)6. Xl^lr 
kwu'-M-uk.— Morgan, Auc. Hoc., 170, lUT?. 

Kaganliittan ('son-hoaae people'). 

Given by Boas as a social proup of the 
Tlin);it at Wran^ull, Alaska. l)ut it is 
actually only the nainc ..t the oeople of 
a house belonging to the KikHadi, q. v. 
OAsi'nhit tin.— Swan ton. fteld noU»<, B. A. E., 1904. 
K-aff»B bit tUL— Boas, 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes of 
can., 2S. im. 

Kagials-kegawai { Qa' yinh ii'-'nnva-r, 
' tlioHe born at Kagials ' ). An iniy>orta.ut 
family of the Raven elan of the Halda, 
vhicn derives its name from a reef near 
Lawn hill, at the mouth of 8kidcgut(> in- 
let» Qneen ( harlotte ids., Brit. Col., 
where some of the people formerly livi"d. 
A second name was i^je'not-la'nas, 'i»eo- 
ple of [the town of] Cumshewa*, whence 
one portion of the KasiaUhk^wai is 
said to have moved. Th^r own town 
wa.s Skcfhins, and their chief waM one 
of the most influential on the islanda. 
Snbdiviilons of the family were the 
Kil-^-haidagai and K oirauhf-lanas, the 
latter being of low .social rank. The 
Kagiala-kegawai claim to have sprung 
from a woman who floateil ashore at Hot 
Bpringa id. in a cockleshell. Tiiey were 
Closely connected with the Tadji-lanaa, 
whoappearto have originated in thesame 

localitv. (j. R. 8.) 

K *«yalik J'ow»i.-Boa.s. 12th Ron. N. W. Trlbe« 
Clin . ?4. i^e'nol U'naa.— Swanton, Cent. 

IIu ilii, 'jG<M'<r> Qa'^ala9i«||Mmrl.->Iblld. Tiki- 

notl li'na*.— lioH.'*, <»i>. fit. 

Kagokakat A village of the Ingalik 
division of the Kaiyuhkhotana, at the 
month of Medicine cr., n. bank of Yukon 
r., .\l:i-ka: po{>.<Mn 115 in 1H80. 

KafokiuJut.— ZaxoAkin in Nouv. Ann. Voy., 6th 
&, xz, map, I860. Wafctfikkakat.'— Zaywkin 



(b. A. a. 



quoted )>v PotrofT in 10th Consus, Alsaka, 17, UBi. 
KhatsotouUe.— I'etrolT, it>id.. 12. 

Kagongbsage (Seneca: Kakofl*td.^-ge,*9,i 
false-face place' ). The Iroquois name of 
a .'^hawnce village, known also as Akon- 
warage ( Akof\warfl'-ge, the Mohawk 
equivalent), in 1774| apparently in Ohio 
or w. Pa. (j. N. B. H. ) 

Acoawarace.— Johnson Hall cnnf. (1774)inN.Y. 
Doc. Cnl IliHt., vni,42n,lM57. Akoawarac*.— Ibid. 

Kagsersaak. An Eskimo village and 
trading post in w. (Ireenland, lat. 73° .V. 
Kac«nsauk.— Science, .x I , '2.'«9, 1 888. Kafftmnak.— 
Mcddelelwr cm Grouland. vin, man, 1889. Ka- 
•araoak.— Kaae, Aict. Explor., ii. 298, 1853. 

Xagnyak. A Kaniagmiut Eskimo yiU 
lage on the a. w. coast of Kodiak id., 
Ala-l-a; pop. 109 in 1H.H0, 112 in 1890. 

AUenUu — < '( >ii.>-t Siir\. \un\>, ls9H. Kafuiak. — 
IVtrotI in 10th Cfiisus, Aln^kn. 1'9. 18M. Kara- 
yak. — C<iMNl Sur\'. niaji. lUli Ceiixiif, Alaska. 18y:{. 
Kaniaf-nuut — Ku>««.-An>. Co. map. 1849. Ka- 
aiafmjut.— HoIinh<'rK. Kthnof. SUtt., 142; awpi, 
1856. Kawi^a(injut.— Iliid. 

Kaguyak. A Kaniagmiut Eskimo vil- 

l^on Shelikof strait, Alaska; pop. 85 in 

Souglaa.— 11th Tensus. Alojtka, map. Eaia- 
iak.— Tet)enkof (1849) quote<l by Baker, Gi-og. 
Diet. AlH.><ka, 1902. Kaaarakak.— Lutke (ISS-'i). 
quoted, ibid. KaTayak.— Coa!>t 8ur\*. chartti prior 
to 1884. <ju<.t<'<1. ibid. 

Kagwantan ('burnt [house] people' ). A 

laryc and imj)ortant Tlingit division at 

Sitka, Chilkat, Huna, and Yaktitat. A\i\f^ 

ka, being specially stronjg at the two lirst- 

mentioned placet. ItberoogBtotheWi^ 

phratry. 

kacmitb.— KraUM, TUnkit Ind.. 118. 1885. 
KiV*«Btia.— SwantOD, field notes, 1904. B. A, £. 
Kar-ffwin-toB.— Emmona In Mem. Am. Mus. Nnt, 
Hist.. III. pL vl. 1908. Xokfwln.>-Latke. Voy. 
Autoar dtt Monde, i, ]9fi, MMk Kornkkaataaa.— 
Ibid. 

XabaU {Ka^haf-h%). The Willow dan 

of the Pakab i Kccdl jthratrv of the 
Hopi. — Stephen in 8th Kep. h. A. £., 
39, 1891. 

Kahanaak. Marked a** a Delaware 
tribe on the s. bank of lower Delaware 
r., abont Lower., Gnroberland co., N. J., 
on Herrnian's nia]i (IHTO) in Maps to Ac- 
coiufiaiiy the Report of the CommisBlon- 
ers on the Boundary line between Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, 1S78. 

Kakeniiohoii (K'a'lu"rt«!o"ho»'). A for- 
mer Irm|iiois villiige l)elonging to the 
Two-clans of the TurUe. The locality is 
not known. f.i. n. b. ii.) 

Kahhendobhon.~!Inl' Iroquois Bixik of Rltei, 
118. 1883.— Kah ken doh hon. — n)id.. 119. 

Kahesarahera ('a rott«-ti log lying on 
thetopof it.'— Hewitt ). A Seneca village 
in New York in 1 691 ; location unknown.— 
Markham (1(15)1) in N. Y. Doc. CoL 
Hist., Ill, 805, 1853. 

. Kah-gs-ga-gah-boWh. See Commy. 

Kahl. The Forehead clan of the Hopi, 
ref»resented in their pueblo of Mishong- 
novi. 

Kahl.— Dorney and Voth, MiatMngnorl Oers- 
111011108. 176. 1902. SA-iam.— Voth7*rtad.<tf tbe 
Hopi, 68. 1906. 

Kahlohansdi {QfAiieAiufdi, 'people of 
Kahlchan r.' ). An extinct Thi^t divi- 
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rion formerly livinft at Kake, Alaska. It 
was of the Raven phratry. ( j. r. s. ) 

Kahlchatlan {QwUrai'dn). A town oc- 
cupied by the Stikine l>efore moving to 
the prnenteite of Wranf^ll, Alaska, and 
consequently called Old Wrangoll by the 
whites. (J. K. 8. ) 

Kahlgnihlgahet-ffitiiiai ( QaiffuV-taa'xet 
giiinn'-i, 'the Pebble-town Gltt'ns living 
on the pi<le of the town up the inlet'). 
A Hrnall branch of a Haida family called 
Ulgahet-Kitinai living oo the w. coast of 
Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Ool. — Swan- 
ton, Cent. Ilaida, 2S4, 19(»5. 

Kahligna-haida^ai ( (ia'tiguaxa'-idAga-i^ 
'people living at trie end of the town tip 
tne inlet ' ). A Hub<li vision of the StawiiH- 
haidiupu, a familv of the Kagle clan of 
the Haida in Brit. Col., m named from 

the position of tlu'ir housrs in the town. — 
8 wan ton, Cont. Haida, 273, 1905. 

Xahaetaliwungagnma ('lake of the 
aandy wat4.>rH. ' — Warren . The Chipf^ewa 
name of Sandy lake, on the upper Miseis- 
8ippir.,inCaaBC0.,Minn. TheChippewa 
btiilt a village on this lake iibmit I7.'?0, 
which was their first K;ttlenieu^ on the 
headwaters of the MiMfaslppi. The band 
refidin;; here was cornnjonly known a« 
the 8undy I-iike l»aii<l. Some of them 
ntnoved about IHOT to Pembina r. at the 
pennaaion of the Northwest Fur Com- 

Bny. (J. M. ) 

ipfmnm of Band Lake. — I>e\vi» iiiid CUrk. Truv- 
etii, tV, IWS. KAh-me-Uh-wunc-A-Kum*.— Wurrun 
HKM') in Minn. HiM. Soc-. (oil., v. 177. 
X^jni'tiwfafiMinif. — Wm. Jont», inf'n, lMj6(CHr- 
recl form >. SaadT £«1m ladiaiw.— Mowe, R«». to 
Sec. War, :u. \Ktl. 

Kahmitaiki ('buffalo dung "I. A di- 
vision of the I^egan trih>e of the Sik»ika. 
Buffalo DunK.—iJriniuU, Hlurkfoot Lodge TftlM, 
32&. ISiU. X«li'-mi-Uilu.— Ibid.. 209. 

Kaliaiat A Knalcwofriniat Eskimo 
villaiTc in the Knpk')k\v i in district, Ahtska; 
ptip.40in 1890.— 1 1th Census, Ahiska, 164, 

Kahra ('wild rice'). One of tlic two 
modern «livi.«iions of the Sisaeton feioux. 
They had no perman(>nt reaideoce, hot 

frequently vipited L. Travern', Minn., 
their hunting grounds being on K« d r. 
of the N<irth. Long ( Kxi>e<l. St I'etera 
• B., I, 378, 1824) said that they dwelt in 
fine skin tipis, the skins being well pre- 
pared and handsomely painte<l. 
Care«. — Dnikf. Book Iiids., vi, 1S4« ( idcnUpal?). 
0*re<«.— DoriieiUM ti, DcMorf^ of N. .\ni., i, JU), lH«io 
Mdontical'i. CuTeet — I'lko. Tr.iv , 1J7. IhH. 
CawrM. — Mi ltn<t>li, Orijfinof N. Am. Irxli., 
ls.'>3. Caw-r*e — I.t M imtml Clnrk. 1Hm-.iv . :U, 
LacTraverio band.— Ind. AIT IvVt. Rrj, 

North Sustcpton —Ind. .\1T. K«'|> , l'.<7. Buati- 
tOJiKs of Roche Blanche.— IMk.-, Trnv., l-'7. IHll. 
Upper StPictoana. — Sil)lfv (I'^-VJi in !?en. Ex. Doc. 
29. pt. Cong.. 2d wiw . y. is.S3. 

KahtaL A former Clallam village at 
Fort Towneend, Wash., in territory for- 
merly m-cupioil bv the Chemakum. 
S^tt-GiblM in Fa6. K. R. Rep.. I, -m. 18&6. 

dallaoi and Laaiml. SO^ IML 
BnU. 90-06—41 



Kai ('wilUnvs'). A Navaho clan. C£. 
Knihntiit. 

JSkx-^at — Mntlhows in Jour. Am. Folk-Ion. lilt 
103. IS'H) V |ic-o(>lu of Xhv willows' ». KfidbM*.— 
MaUbewa, Navabo Legend*, 80. um. 
Kaiaehln. A former Porno village in 

Russian r. vallev, Sonoma co., Cal. 
XuatMhm.— WraiiKfll. Ktlui<i<. .Nmhr.. ho. 1S39. 

Kaialil-laiias {Qa'-iat UVtuiit, 'pcopk- of 
sea-lion town'). A family of tne Kagle 
clan of the Haida, so calle<l from the town 
which they formerly oct;upied on Skots- 
pti bav, near Skid^nte, (^ueen Charlotte 
ids., 6rit. Col. After difficulties with 
their neii^hbors tlicy moved to the w. 
coast, where they built the town of Kai- 
son. The remnant is now at 8kidefra(e. 
They claimed romnuinity of origin with 
the Kona-kegawai, I>jiguaahl-lana8, and 
Btawaa-liaidaiEU. (j. r. s.) 

K ai'atl Ift'na.— Bom in 12tb Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can.. 24. tR98. Q&' iai l&'aaa.— SwantOD, Cant. 
U«ida. 271. Qi'-iU la'aaa.— Ibid. 

Kaiak, kayak. The men's Ixyat of the 
Kskimoof N.E. North America, from qnjaq 
f^=Geruiau cA), tlie name in the eastern 
aialeeta of the Eskimo Unguage. See- 

lioiitn. (a. y. c. ) 

Kaiakak. A village of the Ingalik divi- 
sion of the Kaiyuhkhotana, with 134 na- 
tives in 1880, on the w. bank of Yukon 
r., Alaska.— Petroff in 10th Census, 
Alaska. 12, 1884. 

Kaiakaekawik ('place for making kal- 
aks ' ) . A lU u kamiut villafEe on the n. aide 
of Icy cape, Alaska. 
Taiakeeln wUt. - Eleventh Censna. Alaaka, M; 
ism. Kayakabicrtkc.— Zaffoskin, Oeser. Rim. 
in Am , i-t. 1. 74. 1«M7. 

Kaiaiigmiat. An i'^kimo tribe n. of the 
Kuskwogmiut, extending on the main- 
land from Kuguktik r. to C Romanzof, 
Alaska. In the lakes and streams of the 
timdm thev obtain an abundant supply 
of freeh fish at the season when the coast 
natives oftm hanger. They are therefore 
a more vigorous {H-ople, livitiu'>til] in prim- 
itive simplicity. Their villages are Agi- 
nkchnk, Askintik, Chininak, Kaialik, Ka> 
liukluk, Kashiimlak, Knshtnmk. Kvii_'at- 
luk, Nuloktolok, Niinvoyulukhluguk, 
Sfaganuk, L'kak, iJkuk, and Unaka^lu 
KaiaUonnt.— Nelaon in ISth Rep. B. A. man, 
UW. Xai-i-Uf-maft.-DaU la Prae. Am. A. A. &, 
zzxiv, 18, ins. 

Kaialik. A Kaialifnnint Eskimo village 
in the Yukon delta near A/unr., Alaska; 
pop. KK) in 1880. ir>7 in 1S90. 
kaialirumiut. — NcN' ii i1n.») niioted bv Baker, 
(ieoK. l)iet. AlHskii. I*r2. Kailwi(aiiuut.— Kleventli 
CXnHiis. Alaska. 1&4. 1893. Kialicuiiut.— Ibid.. 110. 

Kaibab (prob. 'on the mountain,' from 
kni/j or kailHi, * mountain.' and the locative 
ending nh or fta. — Krot'ber). A division 
of the Faiute, numbering 171 in 1873, 
when thev were in the vianity of Kanab, 
H. w. I'tah. Powell gave their name to 
the Kaibab plateau, n. w. Ariz. In 1003 
their number was given aa 140, of whlrh 
80 were at Cedar aty, Dtah, and 110 
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under Aspecbtl agent In 1905 there were 

IfK) n'i>orte<l, not under an a^ent. 

K*i-bab-bit — Iml. AfT. Rep. 'iM, l^TT. Kaibabiti.— 

IriKtilN in H. K. Ex. I)o< .»5C. AM ('"iit; . ..<1 m's8., 2, 



187:5. Kjuvfcvwit.— I'owell in IiiU. Al^ Itep. 1878, 
43d Cimg., 1st sfss.. l.S. 1«74. 



K&idatoiabie {Kui (lu-loi-ah-ie). A Pavi- 
otso tribe of 6 bands formerly living in 
N. E. Neva<la; iK)p. 425 in 1873. — Powell in 
Ind. Aff. Rep. 1873, 62, 1874. 

Kaidju {Qai^diUf 'songe-of- victory 
town'). A Haida town on a point op- 
p<).«iti' Danger rock.'^, Moresby ia., Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., occupied by 
the Tadjl-lanas. The Kaidjo-ket^wai, 
a Hubdivipion of the Tadji-Ianas, took its 
name from this town.— -Swanton, Cont. 
Haida, 277, 1905. 

Kaidju. A Haida town in Hewlett bay, 
on tlie K. roa.'it of Moresby id., Queen 
Charlotte idn. Brit. Col. It was ooca- 
Vu'd by the Kaj^-lanas.— Swanton, Cont 
laida, 277, 1905. 
Kaidjvdal ((^ffiudo/). A former 
Haida town on Moresby id., opposite 
Hot Spring id.. Queen Charlotte gronp, 
Brit (x>l. It was occupied bv the Hal- 
dMTggattfc'-Swanton, Cont Haida, 278, 

bd^a-kegawai ( Qai^4f^ qe^gawa - i , 
' those bom at Songs-of-victory town ' ) . 
A eobdivision of the Tadji-lanas, a family 
belonging to the Gnnghet-haidajjai ( Nin- 
atinta people) of the Haida of BritL^h 
Colnmbia.— Swantoo, Coot. Haida, 269, 
1905. 

Kaigani [ K.'a igd^ni) . A division of the 
Haida, livmg in Alaslca. Their nameie 

derived from that of u cuiiijiiiiij jilace or 
Bummer aettlement where they were ac- 
cnatomed to ammble to meet incoming 
vcscN and to trade with the whitrn. The 
Kaigani emigrated from tlie n. w. end of 
Queen Charfotteids. lx;tween 150 and 200 
yeat>j ago, drove the Tlinpit ( Kfdnsc-han) 
from the s. end of Prince of Wales it!., 
and took posBeesion of their towns. The 
most ijnportant 'of the^e Hetth>nient« 
were 8uk\van, Klinkwan, lluwkan, and 
Kaaaan, which l)ear tiieir old Tlingit 
names. The lu<t three are f»till iuhal)- 
ited. Like many Tlingit tril>e8, but un- 
like other Haida, the Kaigani subdivi- 
nons often took their names from the 
name ^ven to some individual house. 
About 1840 the population was e.^^titnatcil 
at 1,735. According to Petroff's report 
(10th Census, Alaska) they numbered 
7SH in 1880; in 1890 the jM^pnlation was 
giveuas 391. Their present number prob- 
ably doea not exceed 300. ( j. r. e. ) 

KalacaiiiM.— HalleckJlMO) In Morns, Resourrea 
of AlaMka, 67, 1879. Xaina.— Teny in Rep. 8«e. 
War. 1. 40, 1868-09. ¥atfBm.~Dawaop,Qn«en Char* 
lotte Ida., 104B, IffiO. attanria.— Dunn. Hbrt. Ore- 
gon, an. 1844. Bcaala.— Daiet 4le MofraB. Ore- 
con, i, asiK SM. 1M4. BaaiMt.— Lodewlg. Aborig. 
Lane. America, iffl, IMO. IlfMM.— Am. Pioneer, 
II. in. 1843. KjnkL— DMllfn PlOC. A. A. A. 8., 
2001 tm. Mf§u£m.'-«ioonliK in Joor. Oeog. 8oe. 



Loiul., 1,21'J, IMl. Kycanj.— Qibbitaft^rAndermn 
in Uitit. MttK.. 7-1. imi. KvfargvT.— Hehoitlcnift, 
Ind. Tribe*, v, 489. 185o (after Work. 1S»-II). 
Kmraey.— Knne, Wand. S. A., app., 1860 (after 
>Vork. lH:i6-41). 

Kaigani. An inii)ortant Haida suninier 
town or camping j»lace at tht* k. end 
of Dall id., 8. w. .Alaska. Most of the 
familieij which moved from the Queen 
Charlotte ids. formerly gathere<1 here to 
meet trading ve!*.«>clH, for which rea«jn 
the^ came to be known to the whites aa 
Kaigani. The domimat family in thia 
town is said to have been the Yakn- 
lanas. (j. a. a.) 

Xaigwn (Kiowa proj)er). The oldest 
tribal division nflhe Kiowa, from which 
the tribe derives it^ name. To it be* 
longs the keening of the medicine tipi, 
in which is the jrnmd me<licitie of trie 
tribe. — Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 
1079, 1806. 

Kaihatin ('willow'). .\ clan or l>and 
of the Coyotero and also of the HnaleHo 
Apache at Ban Carloe and Ft Apat tie 
aKciu'ics. Ari/.: crM>rdinate with the Kai 

clan of the Navaho. 

KayjAtin — Rixirkt-in Jour. Am. Fblk*lon.ni.lU|, 
18U0. Uy-tMn-lin.— Ibid. 

ZaiiU-lanai {Qai-U Id^nas). A sulxii- 
vision of the Doxtlan-lnagai, a family 
^[^up of the Haida, named from a camp- 
ing place on the w. coast of Queen Chai^ 

lotte ids., Brit. Col. ( i. n. s ^ 

Kailaidahi. A former Upper Creek town 
in the central district, on a creek of the 

same name, which joins Oakjoy cr., a w, 
tributary of TallaptKjHa r.^jtirobably in the 
N. w. part of the present Elmore CO., Ala. 
Atchinahatchi and Hatchicham were 
de]>endent villatfeH of thie town, tne name 
of which ]>robablyha8refeieDoetoawmr^ 
rior's head-dren. (a. s. g.) 

Oailaa<}M.— RoUn.Voi]r.,ii.inap.l807. OieUfMa.'> 
Woodward. Remlni«!eneea.8S,1869. Ka-iliidahi.— 
Oatacbet. Creek Hlgr. Leg., i. ISS. 1884. Km1m> 

ri.— U. S. Ind. Treat (1779). 69. 1887. Mailiiab.— 
R. Ex. Doc. 276, 24th Cong.. l8t M«.,818. 188ft. 
Kiali^aht.— 81inpK>n (1886) in H. R. Dnr. 80.27lh 
(Tong., Sd DetM.. SO. IMS. UalaohiM.— H. R. Bs. 
Dor. 276, 24tb Cong.. l!«t sew., 124. 1H3>'.. nalaa* 
I'.H. Ind. Treaties (17791,69. \Ki- Kialaca.— 
Cmwford (1836) in H. R. Dt>c. 274.2.'ith rontf , 2d 
Mwi.. 24. 18SM. Kialgie.— Shorter (l.<<i,'S)in II. R. 
Doc. 4.V2. •2M\\ CoiiK., 2<1 sesB.. fif>. 1S:W. Kiali- 
a^«.— Ore i IT'.ri) in Am. State Pap.. Ind. .\fT.. i. 
274, iNVi. Kialiga't.— Campbell (18.%) in II. R. 
Doe. 274. ASth Cong., 2<1 eess.. 20, 1838. KiaUf*.— 
Creek jmper in H. R. Rep. 37. SlSt Cong.. 

2d BOSH.. 122. IH^M. Kialigee.— H. R. Doc. 274. 2.'ith 
Cont',. 2i\ siK".. 14'.>. ]Xix. Ki-»-U-jee.— Hawkins 
(17W>. Sketch. 48. IMS. KicIiohM.— Sen . Kx. Doc. 
4J"', Jlth (Vinp., l!«t scsfs., 181. 1836. Kili««.— 4:at- 
sehct, Creek MIkt. Li>r., i, 13.% 1884 (an early 
form). KlUeegko.— Swtm (1791) in Sehoolrraft. 
Inil. trilH^'.'', v,26J. 1S.V). Kioleg«.— Bartram (1778*. 
TravolH, 462, 1791. Kuyalegee*.— 1'. S. Ind. Tn>at. 
(1797). 68. 1S.T7. Ofoltereer— I^attr^, mapof V. S.. 
nM ( probHl>lv idcnticHl i. Pialcfet.— Weatherford 
(17'j:J) in .Mii. .<talo Pap., liul. AfT.. I, 886. 1832. 

Kailaidahi. A town of the Creek Nation 
on Canadian r., b. of Hilabi, Okla. 
Xa^ldaU.-Kiatsebet, Cnek Migr. U|r.. n. 

1888. 

Kaime ( Kai-me' J . A Pomo tribe occupy- 
ing Ruaaian r. valley, Gal., from CIovm^ 
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dale to Gcvservilk'.— Pt»wer8 in Coat. 
A. EthnoL. iii, 183, 1877. 
KBiMh {Ah-kai-iiah, 'many chiefM*, 
from a-ktii-im 'many', ui'-mih 'chiefB'). 
A division of the Sik.-iku (q. v. ), or Hlat^k- 
feet, now living on a n-mTvation under 
the Blood agency in Alberta, Canada, 
betwe«'n BelTv and 8t Mary T8. The 
gubtribe^i or l)aiidH are Ahkaiksumika, 
AhkaipokakH, Ahkota'^hik^, Ahkwonist- 
sistB, Anep>, Ajiikaiviks, Aputorikaiiuih, 
Iniihksovistanukf, Isisoka^imikn, Istfii- 
kainah, Mameoya, Nitikskiks. Saksinah- 
mahyiks, Siksahpuniks, ancl SilcBiDokalrai. 
According to the Ro|>ort of the Commis- 
rioner of Indian Afiairs for 1858, there 
were then 900 tipis and 2,400 perrons. 
In 1904 then^ were 1.19fi p«'n»onH on the 
reservation, of whom 95H were clasised oh 
pagans. 

llMdiu.— UiiHl. Red R. i!:xpe<}.. 157. 18<30 [m 
called by hnlf bre«d!t). Blood Indiuu.— Writer i>f 
17«6 ill Mftjw. Hist. 8oo. Coll.. 1st 8.. III. 21. 1794. 
Blood People. — MorKHn. (?nnsany. and Afllii., 'iMV. 
1H71. Blut ladiaaer — Wttlt'h, limp, \>m (Ger- 
man form). Ede-but-t*y.— Anon. Cn»\v MS. 
viKiib.. B. A. K. (Cffiw namt' Oens du 8mn».— 
Diirlot dt' Mofms, Kxpl.. ii. :ilJ. IMl Indieas 
dtt 8ui«.— Ibid.. 339. Kaenna— Mnximilian, 
Truvfls. 2^.5. 1S43. Kahna.— Ibid. Kai'-«*iia.— 
Huv.l. ii, Kthnotf. iind IMdlol. M«., Vnl., 2.V5, l«fi2. 
Kaime. }tniwn>' in Bt-ntli, Intl. Mlxi-l.. hi, 1h77. 
Kai' n». — ( lark \Vis.sU'r, Infn. lOO."! i I'ioKioi dia- 
l< * tic form). Kai'nau.— Timji, Blackfoot Gmm. 
ami Diet.. UA. 1HK9 (Slksika name). KaincB'- 
koon. — Franklin, .loum. Polar .S.'*, I, 170, 1824 
(own name). Kam'-ne. — Hayden, op. fit , 402 
<'n)W name). Ke'na.— Hale, Etbnol. ami Pliilol., 
19, 1S46 (Ming., Ktn. kn'n> Kl-iui.— M< Tgan. 
Coiuwng. and Aflin • I'-71 (tnms : hii^h 
minded pef>ple' ». Kine-ne-u-koon.— Henry, M8. 
vocab.. 1M>. Ki'-ao.— Muivan, Ane. S^tc., 171, 
1877. Meethco-tluBTOOwue.— Franklin, Joiirn. Po- 
larSea, i, 170. 1824. We'-wi-oa-ia.— Cook, Yankton 
M9. V(x-ab., B. A. E.. 1882 (Yankton name). 

Kaisnn i (^(ti^ittin). A former Ilaida 
town on the n. w. coast of Moresby id., 
Qneen Charlotte gronp, Brit Col. It 
l>«'l«nipc(1 to the Kaiahl-lana.«, who net- 
tled there after moving from 8kidegate 
inlet, hut l)efore that time the Kas-Ianas 
arc paid to have occnpiod it. By the 
whites Kaisiin wawnomi times called ( iold 
Harbor.or, todistingui.sli it frnni tin' town 
afterward built on Maude id. by the 
we8t^a8tj|;)eo{)le, Old Gold Harbor; but 
thifltenn is pronerlv applicable to 8kai- 
to, araniponGold ifarlxir, itj»elf on-iipied 
by Hai<l^ from all parta of the C^iieen 
diarlutte ids. during the time of the 
gold excitement Kaisun is the Kit^h-a- 
win of John Work's list, which M m ac- 
or«'dite»l by him with IS Intn.^eH and 329 
people in i83<>-4i. Since the old people 
can etill rgrawnber 17 honies, worlc's 
fiunri hi would apj:>ear to be tru-^^t worthy. 
The few survivors of Kaisun now live at 
8kid?gale. (j. x. a.) 

UMmb.— D«wMML Q. Charlotte Ida, 16& mO. 
B'tl'b'M.— Bowl Twelfth Report N. w7T)rlb« 
Ouada, M. un. Umraa Hiatf.— Hanlaon In 
PKoe. and Tmna Roy. 8oc. can., mc. ii, I26i, 
UM^ Bik<»^rta.— Scaioolonft, Ind. Tiibei^ 



489. 1855 (after Work. 183I.H1). ftai'tuB.— Swan- 
ton, Cent. Haida. 287. 19U5. 

KaiTaaaanTidakw ( Kai-va-nung-av^'i' 
duku: ) A band of the l^aviotso, popu- 
larly calle<l Paiutf, formerly livint? in 
Surprims valley, ». u. Cal. — Powell, Pav- 
iotso MS., B. A. B., 1881. 

Kaiyau ('head' i. .V name applied by 
all the Pomo about Clear lake to those 
living about Uie K. end of the lake, in 
rpper r^ke and Bachelor valleyn, I^ko 
CO., Cal. (s. A. B. ) 

XaljaUdkotana. . The weeternraoRt Ath- 
apascan tribe of Alaska, living on tlie 
banks of Yukon r. between Anvik and 
Koyukuk rs. They have Inn^n nupplant- 
etl In the w. part of their old habitat by 
(Eskimo. Since hostilities between them 
and the Eskimo have cease<l they have 
lje<"ome assimilatetl with the latter, adopt- 
ing a (ihIi diet and differing from all their 
congeners in ac(|uiring a liking for oil. 
The tribe is distinguished from its neigh- 
bors also by its language, they being un- 
able to eonverne with the Kntebin. The 
southernmost settlementn Hulwii^t princi- 
pally bv fishing and tnuling. They drv 
fish an^ are very expert in making w<KMf- 
en ware and strong birch canoes. Thuee 
of upper Yukon, Bnageluk, and Kusko- 
kwiin rp. combine hunting with these pur- 
suits. The Kaiyubkhotana build perma- 
nent villages wluch thev'sometinieH leave 
during tbe Htiinmer. The pointed hiintr 
ingshirt** formerly worn haveU'en largely 
repla<e<l by the clothing of the whites. 
Thev do not ap[)ear to have adoptetl a t(> 
temic system, and follow the Eskimo cus- 
tom of giving elalxirate feasts. Zago»<kin 
in 1844 est imate<l their population at 923. 
Petroff (10th Census, Alaska, 1884) gave 
fheir number as 805 on the Yuk(jn ami 148 
on the Kn.»kokwim. Allen (Report on 
Alaska, 1887 ) gave the population as about 
1,:{(K). The nth Census ( \r>S. IS'K! ) yivea 
tbe population of tlie Yukon district as 
768 ana of the Knskokwim as 386; total, 
1,139. The folliiwinirare'Kaivuhkhotana 
villages, exclusive of thow of the Jugel- 
note division: Anvik, Chagvagchat, Chi- 
nik, Iktigalik, Innoka, Ivan, Kagokakat, 
Kaiakak. Kaltag, Khaigamute, Kho- 
Koltlinde, KhuliRakat, Ivhunanilinde, 
Klaniaskwaltin, Koserefski, Knnkbut'li- 
ak, Kutul, Ix)fka, Nidato, Nunakhti^ia- 
mut, Paltchikatno, Tagut;i, Tanakot.Te- 
rentief, Tig^iheldcTutago, Clukakhotana, 
and Wolasatux. The local divisions were 
Ingalik, Inkalich, Jugelnute, Kaiynbkho- 
tana, Nulato, Takaiak, Tl^onkhotana, 
Taivanyanokhotana, and Ulukakhotana. 
SaaS.— Petitot, Autour du lac des BMlare«,S61. 
1M91. Tnfalika.— Pall In Proc. Am. A. A. 8., XVin, 
270, 1870. Kanyah-Khatana .—Bancroft. Nat. ttmcen, 
t, 13S. 1874. Kaiyuhkataaa.— Ibid., 148. 1882. 

khahaa.— Alton. Rep.. 14S. ISSTTBimwKXMl* 
tla«.«Felltot, AttUHir du lae dea BwiavM. an. 
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1891 CpoopU' of the willowx' i. LowlAnden. — 
DilU in I'nn'. Am. A. A. s., xviii. 27o. InTO. 

XaiToliUiotaiia. A division uf the Kai- 
yuhknotena, living on Kaiyuh r. Their 

villa^je \va.M Kutul. 

KaiahkhotanA.— iVtn>fIin 10th Cciimus. Alaska. 161. 
1K.M ^ misprint). KaijAk'i-kho-tiB'ft.— Itell in 

Cunt. .\. A. Ethnol., i. 1«77. 

Kaiyawnntsanitthai ( ' rork y land ' ) . .V 
former Kuitsh villagt) on lower Unipqua 
r., Oreg. 

Za'-y«-wwliV-aft t'fia'.>-Doiae]r In Jour. Am. 
FblkMon*. nr. 2S1. 1990. 

Kajechadi. k' ()-jirh-n'li). Givon l>y 

Kniune iTlinkit-lmi., 1 Hi, iHHo) as a 

TliiiKit tiivi^ion livinj; in the town of 

ChilK(M)t, Ala-ska. Unidt-ntifuMl. 

itt). Om'of tlu'O "castlrs" >,\ thcOttawa 
nt-ar Michiliinackinai-, Mich., in 172;{. — 
All)anv font. (\~2:i) in Y. Doc, Cul. 
Hi8t.,'v, tm, 185,5. 

Kaka ( 'crows' ). A band or society of 
the Ankara. 

Orows.— <;u]bert.«r>n in ^niith<K>n. Ht {>. IK'iO. 14S, 
18B1. Ka-ka'.— Ilavflin, Kthn<tt;. iin<l I'hilol.. 3S7, 
186J. 

Xakagshe ^ Kd-kdt/-she, ' i ro w ' ) . A 
gens of the Potawatomi. — ^Moi^jan, Anc. 

8oc., ]>u. 1S77- 

Kakakei K'tknlcf, ■cn)w' ). .A Huhphratry 
or nLMis of th»' -Menominee. — Hoffman in 
14th Kep. U. A. K., pi. i, 42, 18»«. 

Kakake. (iiven a^ the Pifjeon-hawk 
gens of the C'liippewa, hut really the 
Haven (Kagi^i) gens of that triln' * 

Safllif— Win. Jonc«, inrn, 1906. Ka-kaik — Tan- 
ner, Narr., 814. lKk> Clien Imwlc t. Ka kake .— 
Mofgan, Anc. s<><-., iiv;. I**?? i |iiK« i>n imw k ' i. 

Kakanatzatia. A fonix-r vill:i<_M-of the 
Sia (q. V. ),opp«j6itethepre.><«'i»t Siapuehio, 
on Jeniez r., n. central N. Mfx. .Xcronl- 
ing to Sia tradition, war J)roke out l)e- 
tween the inhahitants of thi.«4 vilhige and 
tho>*e of Kohagaya, tlie former K'ing 
driven southward by an attempt of ttic 
latter to bum their pueblo, the Koharaya 
afterward roovirr^' to the nite of Sia It 
is not improbahlu that one of the two 
pueblos mentioned was occnpied at the 
tiiiif of Ksp<'jo's \ i>^it in l.')SS, an ! thu.s 
formed one of tt»e vi Haines of liis* province 
of Punames. 

Xa>kMi A'ln Tia.— Bandeller in Arch. lut. Pa- 
per*. IV, IW. I9f2. 

Kakapoya ('inHi<h' fat.' — Monran). 
Given a." a divi.>*ion of the Piegau tribe of 
the SikHika. Perhaps the same as Inok- 
sikahkopwuks, q. v. 

ImU* Tat— Itonpin, Anc. 8oc., 171, 1877. Xa*k»'* 
po-jra.— Ibid. 

Xakawatilikya {Qa^'qairntilik n). A 

gnsofthcTsawatenok.aKwakiiitl trilw. — 
MM in Hep. Nat Miis. mb, 1897. 
Kake. A Tlinirit tribe on Kupreanof 
id., Ahi-'ka. The desifnalion in often 
extendeil to im-hule the people of Kuiu 
and Htimdnm v. ). Their winter vil- 
laire i.s K.:ke. ii-ar Hatnihofi harl^ir. 
Pop., inciudiug prubahly the Kuiu people, 
234 in 1890. Theiraodal divudoos are 



Kahlcbanedi (extinct), Katchadi, Nesadi, 
Sakntenedi, 8hnnkuk«di, Tsagnedi, 

Tani*<Ii. and Wa.s-hinedi. (j. r. a.) 
Cake*.— .S uunl. ?!jxe« hfM on Alaska, ."j, lN»i9. ka- 
ack».— ("nobie in H. R. Ex. iKx-. 77. ;«.tli Tohk., 
l«t H, INK). Kake.— Kano. Wand, in N. A., 
app., Xakoa.— HMllt-ck in Kfp. Sec. War. pt. 
1. 38, 1M(X Katn.— Culyer . Umtlian ) iu lud. Aff. 
Kpp.. Ki, im. Kaykradde— Elliom Good. Aff. 
Alaska, 227. U7( (tntnaliteral«d from Ventam- 
inoff). XiikoHelroir In MKb CMuni*, Alaska. 32. 
int. M a h wM. S coltln Xnd. Aff. Reu., 313, 1866 
(pame on RttMlan cbarta). Stk.— Tikhoienleff, 
Rtns. Am. Co.. ii. 841. 1863. BOnh-kfa.— Kimnae, 
Tllnkit Ind.. m 18M. Utavdm.- Venlamimiff. 
Zapiaki. 11. pi. 8, Vkim. Xi«!-«wanton. (krld 
noteR.B. A. K ,19(H. jDi<kha.-*HttlmberK.Ethnar. 
Skin.. map lK.v>. Kyacka.— flcottlnlnd. Aff.Rep., 
314, IMix. R«t tribe.— Mahony (180B) in Sen. EX. 
Do«'. ex, 4lvt < MiiK.. ad ae«i.. as. WTO. 

Kake. Tlie ino<h'rn name of the village 
of the Kake IjidiauH on the n. \v. cojuKt of 
Knpreanuf id., Alaska; p<i|). 2.'{4 in 1890. 
Keq'.— Swan ion, Held noU"!*. B. A. E.. lyW. Kluk- 
wan.— IVtntlT in Tiiitli Ci-n-xUH, Alaska, 32. 1K84. 
8:ikAn\xaa'ni --S wanton, op. ciU (aaid to be 
pruiHTiiMiiK'ni the town, perhaps ncantnv'lfaai 
a black bear luu n'). 

Kake^ha ('making a grating noise'). 
A division of the Brule Teton Sioux. 
Kake^B — I>or>ev (after Cleveland > in l.Sth Rep. 
B. A i: . -Jl'J, l-iT. Kak'exa.— Ibid. 

Kakekt (Xax'ei^l). An e.xtinct Salisb 
tribe which fonnerly lived at C. I^zo, a. 
coast of Van«'oaver id., an«l (i|>oke the 
Coiiio.x dialect. — lk>as, MS., B. A. E., 
1SS7. 

Kakhan. The Wolf clan of the Keremn 

ueblo of lyatrnna. N. Mex. It claimtt to 
lave coiiif originally from Sanclia. 
Ka-kan.— hand. Ill r in An h. In>t l'apcr>. in. ,M3, 
lf<9() lu'ivi 11 HH niinicnl tlie wolf fi tisli). KalUiaa- 
hanc' — M<><1»;<' ni Am. .\ntlirop , ix. :Vij. iss>6 

Kakhmiatonwan ( ' village at the bend ' ). 
A divimon of the Sisseton Sioux. 
Katal-atonwaQ.— Doft«y in iStli Bcp. B. A. K., 
217. imTrKaqiBl-ato^'.— Ibid. 

Kakhtahanwaish. A former Als*'a vil- 



lau'f on the N. Bide of Altfea r., Oreg. 
KAq-t I -waio'.— Doiwy in Jonr. Am. Foil 

III, SiO. 1M9U. 



Kakiek. Aooordin^to Ooze a tribe for> 

Dierly on an island of the same name in 
Tenn»f!Hee r., al)ove the Chickasaw; poe- 
f^i I )1 V ( reek. See Cochttli. 
Kakftk.— Ooxe, Carolana, map, 1741. Taklgi 
Ibid.. 14. 0 

Kakinonba. A tril>e nientione^l by sev- 
eral early French writers alxtut the cIoj^j 
of the 18th century living apparently 
on Tcnncs.sce or ( "umlKirland r. . although 
the exact lo«-ality and the relationship ol 
the tril»e can not he deterinine<l. Mai^ 
qnette'H map placen them e. of the Mis- 
ni.ssippi, about the retjion of Kentucky, 
iu 1674. Tin- St nrx map of ITlOIOCateS 
them aloug the middle of Tenneasee r. 
Bt Oosme ppeak.s of them as in h. Illinois 
in ItW). Tennessee r. was called Ciiwiuin- 
aml>eaux. Caaquinampo, and Kaakinenpo 
by early FVench explorers. 
OaUampas.— Haiivole (1701) in Prcnrh,Hi<t.roll. 
141.. ni. m\. Caakiaawao.— Senf X . map of 
N. Am.. 1710. Xaktaoaba,— Maraiwtte'i* map ( ea. 
ie74)lnSlie>.DIwoT.Mlm.,]M8. amkiwmpoU.— 
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8t Comne (Ifi99) in Shea, Early Voy., 60, IMl. 
KmaqniaAnipo.— Tonti (ea. 1190)111 Vnoch, Hlat. 
CoU. 1«M 1. 82, liMfi. 

KakUmkUa. A Koynkaklioitimi village 

of 26 people on theKoyukuk,attheinoatb 

of Siiklost-aiiti r., Alaska. 
Kakhlyakhlyakakat.— /.aK"-kiti. I'' Kuw. Poss. 
Am., nmp. 1H4H. Kakli&khiiakat.— ZHKonkin 
quoUhI bv i'l'trofT in 10th (•t■n^us, Alaska, 37, 1KH4. 
Xakliiklia.— Bak<r. Oeog. Diet. Alai^ku, l\Xr2. 
Kakliakliakat.— Tikhnienief (1861) qiiote<1 by 
Baker, ibid. Kikliakliakakata. — ZaKOwkln in 
KOUT. Ann. Voy., 5th x\i. nmp. Is.'iO. 

Kakonak. A Kiatasuuiut ii^kimo vil- 
lage on itie 8. shore of Iliamna lake, Alas- 
ka. i>()p. 28 in 1890. 

Kakhon A.— Eleventh Ccn.'SAi.s Ahi«kii, Iti-i. lh93. 

Kakonkamk {kakm, aHjxH'ieH ot hawk; 
ka^ locative; ruk, 'hotjse.' — Kroeber). 
A village of the Kumsen, a division of the 
Costanoan family, formerly at Sor, on the 
coai^t, 20 ni. s. of Monterey, Cal. 
Cakananik.— Taylor in Cul. Filrmer, Apr. 3IK IMOl 
Xakoatanik.— A. L. Kroeber. InTa, 1906. 

lUm-Ut-taa {Qaa/yt hU ian, 'people 
(rfimm'a*feet hooseO- A gtilxlivi.sion of 
the Shnnkiikedi (q. v. ), a TlinKit division 
ftt KUiwak, Alaska. (j. b. a.) 

Kakoachaki (from 'porcnpine'). 
A small Montagnaia triL»e tormi-rly living 
on8tJohnlake,Qaebee. They frequently 
visileil Tadonssar with other northern 
trilH's an(i were (Kr<t.«ir»nally vi.-^ited in 
ttit'ir (duntry by the mii-.'^ionarU>8. 
Ka«ouchakhi.— Can. Ind. AfT., 40, 1879. KakSa- 
aakhi.— Jes. Rel. for IWl, 67, 18.SH. Kakonohao.— 
Ibid., 1672. 44. Kakouchakhi.-Ibid., 1643. 88. 
KakoaehaU. — Chiimplain, (£uvres, ii, 21, note, 
1870. Kation dea Poro epiet.— Jc«. Rel. for \r<\S, 24, 
1.8.'>8. Kation of the Porcupine. — Win'^ir, Curtifr to 
FrontenHt?, 171. 1h»M. Porcupine Trib«. — ( harle- 
viilx. Hixt. N. France, ii. 118. is*.*;, 

Kaksine ( Qdk sine). A Squawmish vil- 
la^ oommnnity on Mamuknm cr., left 
l>aiik nf S<juav\ inisht r., Brit. Col. — ^Hill- 
Tout in Beu. Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 19Q0. 

Iak« (kA-Vu). A former Yaqnina 
villageonthes. .^idcof Yainiina r.,Oreg. — 
Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk- lure, ni, 229, 
1890. 

Kakoak. A Nushagaffmiiit R«kitnf»vil- 
laire 60 m. up Nushagak r., .\laska , ]>op. 
l(Hin 1880, 4,5 in 1890. 

Kakuak.— Fetroff, Rep. on Alaska, 47, imi. Kak- 
wok.— OiHst Surv. map. 11th CenMis, Alanka, IMS. 

Kaka^ak. A former Aleut villa^ on 
Agattu 111., Alanka, one of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutians, now uninhabite<l. 

Kakuiak. A Kunkwoj^miut ]v<kimo vil- 
lage on Kuskokwim r. , -Maska; pop. 8 in 
1880. 

XakkuiyacaBittte.— PetrufI in 10th CenNU.x, Alaska, 
17. 1884. 

Xalaanaji {Kd^lanHM'yi, ' raven place ' ). 
Oneof the fivedistrictsor "toima" whfdi 
Col. William II. Thoinaw, in hisc:ij>acity of 
agent for the Eastern Cherokee, laid off 
on the B. Cherokee i«e., in Swain and 
.Tacks-m (•<><-• , X. ( '., after the removal of 
the refit of the tribe to Indian Ter. in 1838. 
The name ia still retained. ( j. m. ) 
lyrOov*.— Mooney In 19tb Rep.. B. A. B.. 161. BM. 
im Xi1«Hi'iL~IUd. (Cberokae name: *Ba* 
van place'). BM«ata«a.AlliM. 



Kalapooian Family. .\ eroupof tribes for- 
merly oecupying the valley of W illaiiiette 
r., N. w. Greg., and Bi)eaking a distinct 
stock language (see Powell in 7th Kep. B. 
A. E.,81, 1891). Little is known of their 
history, luit they eeem to have confined 
themseivee to the territorjr mentioned, 
except in the case of one tnhe, the Yon- 
kalla, which pu.she<l southward to the val- 
ley of the Umpqua. The earliest accounts 
deecrihe a nnaiMoas population in Willa> 
mette valley, which is one of the niont 
fertile in the N. W.; but the Kalapooian 
tribes appear to have suffered severe losses 
by epidemic dit»eaHe alxnit 1824, and since 
that time they have l)een numerically 
weak. They are alw> dewribed as being 
indolent and sluggish in eharacter, yet 
thej^ seem to have been able to hold their 
territory againi<t the attempts ot surroand- 
ing tril>eH to ^iisfmsHef^s them. They were 
at con^itant war with the coa.'^t pe«ii>le« 
and also suffered mnch at the haniLsof 
the white pioneers. Game, in which the 
country al)oimded, and roots of variou.9 
kitulMron.^itituted tlieir chief food supply. 
Unlike most of the Indians of that region 
they did not depend on salmon, which 
areunable toiLMvnd tin- Willamette ahiove 
the falls, and at wiiich point the Kala- 
I>ooian territory ended. Of tlie general 
custom.i of the group there is little infor- 
mation. Slavery existed in a modified 
form, marriage was by purchase and was 
accompanied l)y cei tain curious ceremo- 
nials (Gatschet in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
XII, 212, 1889), and flattening of the head 
bv fronto-occipital pres-'^ure was practised. 
The language is sonorous, the verb ex- 
cessively complex, few prefixes being 
nsed, and the wonts are distingoiabed by 
consonantal endings. 

By trtraty of Calapooia cr., Orw., Nov. 
29, 1854, the Umpona and Kuapooian 
tribes of Umpcjua vdley ceded their lands 
to the United States, the tract, however, 

to constitute a reserve for these and other 
tribes, unless the Preridentshoald decide 

to locate them elsewhere. Thin reiiii>val 
was effected, and the entire tract was re- 
garded as ceded. By treaty at Dayton. 

Oreg. , .Tun. 22, 1R5.'), the Calapooya and 
confederated bands of Willamette valley 
ceded the entire drainage area of Willa- 
mette r., the (Jrande lionde res. being 
set aside for them and other luindn bv 
Ezecntive order of June 80, 1S.57. By 
agreement Jnne 27, 15*01, cimfirmed Apr. 
21, 1904, the Indians of (Jrande Bonde 
res. ceded all the unallotteil lands of said 
reservation. The Kalap*)oian baruls at 
(irande Konde nund)eretl 351 in IHHO, 
164 in 1890, 130 in 1905. There are also 
a few representatives of the stock under 
the Biletz agency. 

It is probable that in t arly times the 
tribes and divisions of this family were 
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more numerous, but thofullowin^ art* thv 
diief on**8 of which there is definite in- 
formation: Ahantchiiyuk or Pu'Miiii,' 
River, Atfalati or Tualati, Calapooya, 
Chelamela.Chepenafa,Lakmiat,8aiitiaiii, 
Yaniel, an<l Yotikalla. 

Till* ffiUnwiiij^ an* pH'siinietl to ire Ka- 
lapouian trilMt^s or bands, but have not 
\)kH'n fully iilentificil: (^heniapho, Che- 
uieketiu', Chillyohandize, I^aptanibif, 
Leefhtelosh, Peeyon, Shehi^, Shookany, 
andWinnefelly. See C Vi/mxwva. (l. f.) 
>0MUpoo7a.— Bahonift. Ntit. Raoe«<. HI, 565. 629. 
18DSL xOhiBoaks.— Kcane In SUinfonl. <'<<Tn|ii'n<1., 
Cent. ati«1 S«). Am., nnp.. iH, IsTs (inc lii«l. > Ctila- 

ryii" «ti<l Yiiinknlly). =XjdApooiah. — Scuuler 
iiHir. Itny. fit dK. S<M-. I^mil.. .XI. I'i'i. 1*U (In- 
cludi'M KaiHptM>iati nnd YHmkallie; think;) tho 
UmpqiiA nna tVithlax-nn lan^uaK^ Are related); 
Fn^chmanti, SfHiri ii d<T a/tt-k. Spmche. 61". 
1H.V.I ( foll<i\v< s< (iiil«T I. -Kal»pooi»n. — I'owfll In 
7th Hep. H. .\.K . hi. Isyi. Kalapuy*.— Hiil«' in 
U. S. K.\i>l. Ex|>i-d.. VI. -.'17, •'•I. ix^tf. I I. f Willamet 
valley alMtvi' falls): (fHllutin in Trun*. .\m. 
Ktlinol. s«.<'., II, jit. 1, e. 17. 77, IHtM; HerKhaiis 
(1H.'.1 I'hviik. Atla-. map 17, lvV2; Gallatin in 
Scliiu.lrnift, Inil. I'ritM'v. iii I^tham In 

Tninsi. I'hilol. ><f. l.oin! . 7a. RiuM-htnann. 
Bpuren der aztek. S|.rn< h>-, 617. IH.'.^; LAthatn. 
Opuwnla. 8)0, Wjo: (int-i lift in MaK Am. 111*1 . 
1(?7, 1H77: <iat.>ch.-t in H- arti, IikI. MiM t l , 4lJ 
1^. >TainkaU7.— Bancruft. Nat. Races, iii,&66, 
m). iKH^ (beais a o«min ruattooahlp to Cata- 
pooya). 

Kalaahiaaa {Ka-la'-ci-au-u). The liAc- 
coon clan of the Chua (Snake) phratry 
of the Ilopi. — Stephen in 8th Rep. B. A. 
E., 38, 1891. 

Xalawathak {Ka4a'Wa^'Ciik). One of 
the Chatnashan Tillages connected with 
the former Santa Inez mLsfjioii. Santa 
Barbara 1*0., Cal. — lleiiahaw, Santa Inez 
MS. vocab., B. A. E., 18M. 

Kalawatset. A poographieal grr>up of 
tribes of different families in w. Orejton, 
embracing particularly the Coos, Km'tsh, 
and SiuHlaw. 

■Kala-Walaet.— Mannvp«-nnv In H. K. Kx. IV)c. 37, 
»lthCoaK.,8d ;x'vi.. 9, 1N.'>7. XalawatMt — Milliau, 
118. vocab. C-otLHt Inds., B. A. £. KaUwatshet— 
Glbba, MS., R.A.E. KUiwatMa.— FramlKiiw. quot- 
ed by Oairdiier (1835) in Jour. Ocog. 8oc. Lond., xi, 
2S5. 1841. XiUvtekat— Hale. KthnoLand PhUol.. 
221. l»4«. SUamt.— Dtske. Bk. Inda.. vtti. im. 
KiUnratria.— Annntronii, Oreg.. llC, 1887„ XilU- 
waahat.— Latham (lM3)1n Pmc. Phllol.Soe. Lotul.. 
vt. 82. 1854. BlUwatahat— Hamilton quoted by 
OiW H8.. B.A.E. K-«lo^w«o'»ftaai.— Doraey. 
MS. ChaHta CohU vocab., B.A.B.. INM (CbasU- 
oonta name). Bal»la-wa l a Ha >— Drew In H. R. 
Ex. Dor. 93. S4th (*onK.. l»<t nem., 127. 1MS6. 

Xalbanvane. A former Delaware (?) 
village on the headwatern of tlu' w. 
branch of Susquehanna r., Pa. — P«)nchot 
map (\7ns) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Wm., x, 
694, l .^-'.s. 

Kalboaht ('where the water rollH'). 
A former Alfiea village on the s, side of 
Alsea r.. On"..'. 

]|il'-b4ef. — |)c<r>i v m .Ii.ur. .\m. Folk-lore. ill. 
230, 1890. 

Xalekhta. A former Aleut village on 
tTnalaoka, Aleutian ids., Alaska, contain* 

iu^ 14 iMT^on.-* about l.^ll'). 
Kahlecht«nikoi -KUioti, CoikI. .\(T. Ala-iku. '^i'^ 
1S7'>. KalakUk (,\. Kiis>inn Hi^^ ov.. 1»>7, 
17s~. KAleobtioskoje.— Ilnlmlivrg, EthnoK. 8kizz„ 
map. IKV,. KaUkhtiaahaa.— Veniaminoft' Zapu- 
kl, II, Wi, IMU. 



Kalelk ( Ka'-Ulk). A former Modoc 
settlenient on the W. shore of Tule or 
Klu'tt lake, s. w. Oregon. — <tat.«<ehet in 
Cont. N. A. Kthnol., ii, pt. 1, xxxii, 1890. 

Kali ^'fishermen'). A Knaiakhotaiia 
clan livinir *>n C(X)k inlet, Alaska. — liich- 
ard.-'un, Arrt. Kxi)ed., I, 407, IHol. 

Kaliynak. A Nushagagmitit village on 
a tributary of Xunhagalc r., .Alaska; pop. 
91 in 1880.— Petroff, Rep. on Alaska, 47, 

Kaliko. A Yuit Eskimo vUUige on the 
Siberian coasts, of Ifikagan ha v. — Krause 

in Deut-«< h.' < It o^. Blatt .v, SO,' map, 1H82. 

laliadanik {kaiin 'ocean', ta 'at', ruk 
'houses.' — Kraeber). A village near the 

mouth of Salinas r. , ("al. Tlu- name has 
been iLMed, whetlier or nut with justifica* 
tion, to designate the group of Indittne 
inhaliitiiiLT the villa^e.son lower Pajaro r., 
and iHitweeii it and the Salinas, near the 
coa^t. Indians from this area were taken 
both to San Carlos and to San Juan Bau- 
tit^ta mi.ssions. Among the villaK*"^ Jit- 
tribnted to this region are .\ lc«>z, A nim pa- 
yamo. Kapanai, Kulul, Lukaia.'^ta, Mus- 
tak, Nutnur, I'ai.-in, Poitokwis, Tiuhta, 
and Ymunakani. 

Oaieadanic— Enirt'lhanli FrMHolscans in Cal.,;i'.W, 
mi. Kalindaruk.— A. 1 Kr>H."lHT. infn. ly06 
(proptT form I. Kathludanae.— Taylor in Cal. 
Farm.'i. N..v. 2ft, IMO. SattMiiankaa^IMd.. 
Apr. a). 1^60. 

Kaliipel (popularly known as Pend 
d'Oreilles, 'ear <lropH'). A Salish tril)e 
anmnd the lake and along the river of 
the same name in the extreme n. part 
of Idaho and n. k. \Va.*!hin<rton. Gihl>H 
divided them into the Kalit*i»elm8 or 
Pend d Oreilles of the Lower lAke and 
the SIka-tkml-schi or Pend d'Oreilles < f 
the Upper Ijike, and according to Dr 
Part tlu' former numbered 5'JO in ISfSl, 
the latter 4b0 (Pac. B. H. Bep. i, 415, 
1855). MeVickar (Hist Exped. Lewis 
an.l Clark, ii, 386, note, 1H42) nia<le 
three divisions: t'^per Pend d'Oreiliee, 
Lower Pend d'OreiUee, and Micksoeko 
sealtoii. Lc\vi>^ and Clark estimated 
their numUr at l,iiOO in 30 lodges in 
1805. In 1905 there were 640 Upper 
Pend d'Oreillee and 197 Kalinpel under 
tlie Flathea<l agency, Mont., and 9S Kal- 
ispel under the Colville agency, Wash. 

The fub«livision.s Ix-ing seldom re- 
ferred to, are disregard»Hl in the syn- 
onyniy. 

Ach-nun-4e-COU-»ay. — Anon. Crow Ms. vcvah., 
B. A. E. ( ("rnw nuiiuM . Ak-min'-e>«hu'-me — Hay- 
fli n. Kttni'<>r. ami I'hilol., «rj. l>wi2 (• th.' tritx' ihal 
n.*i-« <•allll(••^■: Crow naim-*. Calap«lina. — ScIuhiI. 
rnift, iTi.r TrilM- \ 1 r.H/., 1H.')7. Cale»p«lin.— ijine 
(IM,'' Hi xii i:\ jloi :sl^t Cong., 1^1 tse.s>,. 

i70, 1S.VI. CalctpeU - .lotuivo!) uii>l Winter. R<M kv 
MtJ*., :M. \s4>;. Calespin. — l..inc i l»49) in S. ii. 
Ex. PiK'. re. (»p. ( it , I7ti CalnpelU. — Kearn- in 
Htanfonl. Compftid., 1H7'' Colespf-Hn — 

S< h<K>l< ra(t. Iiifl. Tril»"i, vi. 701. 1h.>7. Coletp«lla — 
H. K Kx. U'x\ Kr>. 13<I CoiiK., 1ft ae«.. 1. 1871. 
CoopippUar — lirakc, Bk. Inds., vll, lH|s, Coo«- 
ppllar — l.<■^^i^ alivl ( lark KxiKKl.. JI, IT'i, IMt. 
Coo*-pel-lar'» Nation. -< tnt'.Jour. I/«*w i-< an J t'lark, 
VI, liy, I'.Ht^'. Ear Rinff» — I)e .'^rni't. Li-tters. i.'i, 
IMS. Flathead Kootanie — TuUuie and Dawttou, 
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Comp. Vocabi., 124b, 1^ ( erroneously k> called). 
Euclaff Bms.— IlTiiiK. Kocky MU., l. 127. 1M37. 
Kikh^Mlm.— ttereiu In Ind. AfT. Kep.. 461, Ikm. 
Uup«L->Ibid.,41ft. lilMpUam.-iittUichet.MS.. 
E. A. B. (Okinafnin name). K*li«pel.— Iiid. AfT. 
Rep.lMl, Ct^.', I'M- n immci. K»lup«linea.— 
Stevens In Iml. AfT. \ie\<.. 1h.>«. K»u«peUn».— 
Gibbs In I'Hv. K. K. Rt-p.. i. 115. 18^6. Kmliipeli — 
Smt't. letters. 170. 1H43. Kiai»p«lttiB.— SU?ven« in 
Ind. AIT. Ken., 419. IkM. K&lispelu Ibid.. 41S. 
Ki'noqtU'tlkm.— <:haral>erlain in xth Rep. N. W. 
Tribe* <"nn., H. IS91 [Kutenai nmne : 'c-omprv.t*' 
Hide of hend'*. Kelle«pem.— DiiHot ile Mofms. 
Expl.. II, im, »■). mil. Klanoh-klatklam.— Tul- 
mif and l>a\v«iri. ( (iiiip. Vn<-al»« . V24h. 1>M ( Kute- 
nai iiHiiK f. Kullas Paliu.— Wurre and VavawxMir 
in Martin, llndson liav Ter . W.lsJi*. Kttlleaplm.— 
Hale in 1'. S. Expl. KxiR-d , vi. aw. IHii.. Kullea- 
ptn.— tiallatin in Triin?<. Am. Kthiii>l. S(m\, n, '27, 
Uia. Xosbpjlu.— MwMiey in Uih R<-|<. li. A K.. 
m, IW) ia Yakima or I'hIikw fi>rrni. Kuttel- 
••Im -Ijitliam. Comi.. Philol , 3W, 1W2. Lower 
ftnd d"Oreille«.— in I'hc. R R. \W\>.. I. 4ir>. 
18.V. Ni-he-U-te-tup'i-o.— Hiiv'ii II, i:t liii< i^r. ami 
I'iiilol.. .*t,4.lMij I Silc>iikaiiam( i. Papghpan'l*ina.— 
Mfxiiiey in Hlli Rep. B. A. F.., 731. 1^9ti (Yakima 
name: •i>e»>ple of tlie Kfeat fir tm.x"). Peauz 
d'Or«UUa.— Aiidoiinrd. Ia> Far \Svt,t, iSH. 1869. 
Pend d'OreillM of the Lower Lake.— Gibbs in Pac. 
R. R. Kep.. 1. 41,'), 1856. Peadd'OreUlMof tba Vn« 
Lake.— Ibid. Ptada-d'miUe*.— Smet. Lettcn. vlii, 
1843. Pra4« OnillM.— Irrliw, Boeky MtR.. i. 
121. 1837. Vn4 i'1h«UlM.--Kli!e id Stn. Ex. 
Doe.il, 4701 Oons^M MM., S. IMS. Wtmimm.— 
MeVlckar, HSTI&ped. Lewb and CUrk. ii. 
886. note, 18«t. ri>iid«m.—Puker,Joar., 298, 1840. 
VBBi«u.->Rol>erUoa (1848) In H. R. Ex. Doc. 78. 
aOth Cong.. l>t seas., 8, 1K48. PoaderaTS.— Hale in 
U. B. Kxpl. Ezped., VI. 669. 184(i. Pocd OrrUlea.— 
Dart in Ind. Aff. Ken., '21»>. Pondura*.— I^ne 

(1849) in Sen. Ex. LHk-. 52. 31st (Vni):., 1st 
170. 1NM». Pouderme.— I.ano in Ind. ,VIT. R» p.. l.'iS, 
18fi0. 8ar-Ut-hu.— .SuckUy in Par. It. R. Rep.. 
K \m, 1S.V>. Blka-tkml-echi.— <Jil»t>!*. ibid.. 416, 
Djpper Pend d'Oreillea.— €om'r. Ind. AfT. in Sen. 
Wk. Doc. 138, 4Ut Coo«., 2d aeiM., 11. 1870. 

grifakhit, A Kmudtttnint EBkimo vil- 
lage of C. Vancoaver, Nelson id., Alaska; 

poi). 30 in 1880. 

kauoklilo(ainnte.— Nelson (jimi. iI 1 v Hakor.'lf, 
Dirt. Alatika. 1902. XaUookhkfamate.— PetrulT 
in lotii cen.MM, Alaska, 54, 1884. Kallaklak.— 
Baker, op. cit. 

Zalkalya. A former Maidn village on 

till' .'■itt' of Muurctow n, I^itt*' <•<)., Cal. — 
Dixou ill Bull. Am. Mus. H&t. UL8t.,.\vii, 
pi. xxxviii, 1606. 
Kaloku. The Crane dan of the Zafli 

of .Mexit'o. 

Ki'lokti-kwe — CushinK in i:uli Roi.. B. A. K., lUW. 
1896 ( kirt ■ i>eople ' ) . «Ko-6h-16fc-ta-que. — Slt - 
venwn in 5th Rep. B. X. E..541, l.v*7. 

A villa>;e of the TlauiU<i8r>ii Turner id., 
Brit. Col. It \viu< the lejrotidary lioim- of 
the Kwakiutl tribe at which all thu traua- 
formations of animalp trwik plare. 
Ki-laa-kwie.— Il l v II i r .n- itoy. Sik-.Cuh. fur 
lR87.*ie<*, II. "i. Kar luk-wpps^Boa." in Bull Am. 
<;«'<>^'. .^.< .. J N, 1-87 Qa'lo^is. — B4*jt>. iuf'n, 

1906 \- 'er'Mikfd l>caeir). <Ulukwii.— Boaii in 
Bull. Am. Oeog. 8oe.. op. cit. 

Kalopaling (pi. k'nlof^tlii). A niprtnan 
of Ivskimo iiiythulogy; nl.si ealle<l Miti- 
ling ('with eider ducks'). He wearM a 
jackt t of eider-duck skins- 8|t<»tte<| with 
their black lieadt!. and into the enoruiuiw 
h<MK] be puts drowned hnnten when 
kaiaks capfize. Hi.s feet are as big as 
sealskin floats. The Central Etikiino be- 
lieve that onoe there were many Kalopa« 



lit, while now only few are left, but they 
imagine that tliey Htiil J»ee one »>cca8iuu- 
ally Hwimniing far out at m.*A and spiaab- 
ing the water with his le^ and amis, or 
l>at<king on a rock, or sitting in winter on 
tlie e<lge of a floe. Thev are 8uppope<l to 
delight in overturning kaiaks, and hun- 
ters tell stories of stealing un to Kalopalit 
while they lie a-ileep on tiie water and 
killing them witlt walrus harpoons, but 
one moat shot his eyes as he makes the 
cast, el^e the Kalopaling will overset the 
kaiak and drown all on board. The fleah 
of the Kalopalit is said to be jx^nous, 
but it can be feil to dogs.— Boas in 6th 
Kep. B. A. E., 620, 1888. 

Kaltag. A Kaiyuhkhotana village on 
tb(> left bank of tiie Yukon, Alaska; pop. 

4.') in 18S0. 

Colto^.— Wiiymper. Ala.<ika. 190, 1869. Kahltoff.— 
Raymond in S^-n. Ex. Doc. 12. 42d t'oUK ■ l^'t 
J.\ 1^71. K*lt»c.— Dall, Ala.xka, 41,ls7o. K-kal- 
tat — Za^coHkin (juoted l>v IVtrotT in UHh CenBUii, 
AliLHka, 37, 18.M. Kkhaltel.— Tlkhinonicf (1881) 
quote<l by Baker, Geog. Diet. Ala,«ka, VXn. 

Kaltat A Koyukukhotana village on 
an island in Yukon r., nut far from its 
junction with Kovnkuk r, Alaska; pop. 
9 in 1842. 



KhalUt'e village.— A D. n. Reu.ouAlaakaj^llO,1887. 
K-ld»alt«t.— ZaK'>>kiii iiiutea * ~ " 
Cen-siw. Ala.-ka.:i7, I-^ni. 



uu Ainamn.nv, loot, 

toy PMiDff In lOth 



Kaltiergheatunne ( ' {teople on a point of 
laml extending far into ttie ocean' ). A 
division of th«> Tiitiitiii, formerly rej^iding 
at l'"rt (Irford, on the coji.'Jt of (>rfgon. 
KAl-te'e'-rxe-a junn*'. — lini>cy In Jmir. Am. Folk- 
lort-, III. ■J:53, IMM (own iiai'neV Port Orford la- 
diant.— I'nlmer in Ind. AtT. liv\<. is'.*,, jn, 1h.-,7. 
Port OrfonU.— Ind. Art. Rop , 470, lHi^'> ftwuc-tcu'- 
ml(l-tun lunn'j. — Dorsey In Jour. .\m. Fulk-lnre, 
ni, 233, 1890 (Naltunuetuniii- iianu't. T»* re-ar- 
to-ny.— .\bl)Ott. M.*<. OMiuill.- <fu.«ins. B. A. E., 
IsVi Ti'e-rxi' k junnj.— Dorx v, CcKpiilk' MS. 
voiab., H. A. K.. 1884. Tee-xi'-a tiBV.— Everette. 
Tutii M^. v<Kab.. B. A. B.. 1888 (^'people tof 
C.Koulvrcather'). 

galtakak. A Kuskwogmiut Eskimo vil- 
lage on the right bank of Kuskokwim 
r., alxmt Ion. 1«>1°; i)op. 106 in 1880, 29 
in IS*M). 

Kakhilgafh-miut.— Zjigi>>kin in N<uiv. ,Vnn. Voy., 
.■■.th « . \ map, l.HoO. Kalkhafamutc—ilallock 
in Nat li. ML'. >fai;., ix, W. lsy>. Kaltha^amute.— 
r. tr^'lT ill luth .\la-ka, map. isM. Kalt- 

ka«amiut. — Kli vi nth Ci-n-tu**, Ala-ska. P. I, IK93. 
K«atkha(amut«.— I'elrolT, op. (it.. .'^S. KalUha- 

famut - Spnrr and Pnst iiiii>te<l iiv Baker, (iron. 
• irt. ,\la!»ka, 190:' Kalt»h»k — Bakrr, il<id. 
Xchaljka^jut. — Holuilx ri;, Ktluioic. Skizz., nnip, 

J.S.V) 

Kalaiak. A Kaniaffmiut Elskimo vil- 
lage and fishing stat&n on Chifrnik bar, 
Alaska; jwp. .30 in 1880, 19:^ in ISOO. 

Ohigaik Bav.— Eleventh CcnMi.-. .\la-ka, liv',. 1S93. 
Kaluiak.— PetrofT in 10th < '. ti-iis. Ala-ka. '..">, Issl. 

Kaluktak. An Eskimo village in the 
Kuskokwim district, Ahnka; pop. 29 in 

1893. 

Kahlakhtttfhaattit— Eleventh Conmiii. Ala-oka. 164, 

Kalulaadlek I A'a/«(/afi'/.£r.v, 'smull house 
of ow I ' ). A village uf tlie Ntlakyaimmuk 
on the E. si<le of Eraser r., al>out 24 m. 
alx>ve Yale, Brit. Col. — Teit in Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat Hist, u, 169, 1900. 
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gftlTilok. A KaviaRmtut Etikimo vU- 
lace at Clarence, AlwfaL 

—Eleventh CVneua, Alaska. 162, 18SB. 
Kaiuplo ( Ka'-lu-ftlo.) A former Ni«>hi- 
narn village in the valley of Bear r., Cal. — 
Powers in Cont. H. A. £thnol., iii, 316, 
1877. 

Kamaiakan {Kamai^dkan). The prin- 
cipal chief of the Yakima and confederate 
tribes of e. Washington under the treat v 
of lS.'i5, ttrnl I('a<l«'r in tlu" war which 
be^cau a i&w months later and conUuned 
for 3 years. He appears to have been 
himeelf a Yakima. In c<»iiee<5|iKii<'«' of 
the heavy immigration to Oregon and 
the diMAvery of gold in the Oomtle and 
Cn ur d' A l(^ne country of \. k. Washing- 
ton and adjacent Idaho, in the spring of 
1865, Gov. l$tevenfl,of Washington, was in- 
structed to iiejintiate treatios for ri^ssinn 
of territory with the variuu.s tribes of the 
region, with the purpo?<oof limiting them 
to reserviitions. I^-d by Kaiiiniak;ui tlic 
Indians offere<l strong outK^itiuu tu any 
arrangement which would deprive them 
of any jwrtion of the lands or allow ri^'bt 
ot way to the whites. After con.'^i<U'ra- 
ble difficulty treaties were made with a 
number of the tribes, largely through the 
assistance of a majority of the Nez Perces, 
but it soon became evi<lerit that practi- 
cally the entire Ixxly of the Cavnse, Ya- 
kima, Wallawalla, Palo<«, >S{M)kan, and 
others were bitterly op|X)8ed to removal 
from their homes or continement to res- 
ervations. In the meantime, although 
the treat its were not yet ratifieil and no 
time had been designated for the removal, 
settlers and miners began to overrun the 
Indian lands mi l <<.llitiion- b«'caiiie fre- 
quent. In Sept., 1855, the war. liegan 
with the killing of special agent Sobon 
while nn his way to arranjn^ a conference 
with Kamaiakan, who now publicly de- 
clare<l his intention to keep all wliit^ ont 
of the upper rotintry by force and to 
make war also on any trilH* rt>fusing to 
join him. The lirst n'gulur engagement 
0ccurre<l, Oct. 4 and on the .«<>uthem 
edge of .Sinicoe valley, U twcin u de- 
tachment <»f 84 regulars under Maj. Hal- 
ler and a large force of ln<Iians led by 
Kamaiakan himself. The troops were 
finally obligetl t4) retire, although the 
Indian lo«^ was thought to be the greater. 

By this time it was believed that 1.500 
hostiles were in the field, and (lie rl-in^ 
now spread to the tribes in w. Watihing- 
ton as well as atnong those of s. Oregon, 
aii'l even including some of the l oa-t In- 
diaiu; of a. Alaska. Tbe principal leader 
in w. Washington was Leschi (q. v. ). In 
Sept., IS-'r., another conference was held 
near Wallawalla with some of the chiefs, 
but to no nnrpose, Kamaiakan refusing to 
attend and tho>eprp'--ent roftifrintr nil term'-' 
except the evacuation of tlie territory l»y 
the whites. The war went on, with nii- 



merous raids, murders, and small ei _ 
mento by r^iHuv and volunteers. In the 

next year, IS,")?, tho rising was brouudit 
under control w. of the Cascade mts., sev- 
eral of the leaders being hanged. An in* 
cident of the Mar in thiH (luarter was a 
determined attack on Seattle, .)an. 25, 
1850, which was repulsecl by a naval force 
stationed in the harbor at the time. 

On May 17, 1858, a strong ioree of dra- 
goons under Cbl. Bteptoe was defeated a 
few miles from the pre«»nt Hite of C<>lfax, 
K. w. Waahinglou, by a c«>uibiued force of 
Paloos, Spokan, and Skitswish (C<Blir 
d' Al^^nes), but a few months later the war 
was brought to a close by two dei^ihive 
defeats infiicte<l by Col. (.ieorge Wright, 
with more than 700 cavalrv, infiantry, 
and artillery', on the main body of the 
hostiles led hy Kamaiakan him.H'lf. The 
engagements took place Sept. 1 and 5 
nearFonr Lakee, on a s. trihntarv of Bpo- 
kanc r. Besides thfii kit!ed and wound- 
ed, tbe Indians lust bOO horses, having 
alrsady lost large quantities of wintereup- 
jjlieH, and burned tlieirown village to «ave 
It from capture. Kamaiakan was among 
the wounded. On the 17th Wright dic- 
tated t«-rniM to the hoHtileta at a conferent* 
n^rCwur d' A14ue mission. Thedefeated 
Indians, being no longer capable of rsris- 
tance, were treate<l with pr(»at severity, 24 
of the leading chiefs of the various tribes 
being either hanged or shot Kamaiakan 
n»fns<><l to sne for peace, but crosseil the 
Ixjrder into Brttisn Ccdutnbia, where he 
finallyended his days. C«nmilt Bancroft, 
Hist. W:uih., Idaho, and Montana, 1890, 
and authorities cited; Stevens, Life of 
1.1. Stevens. PKX). (j. K.) 

Kamais. See Canuu. 

Kamatnkwncha {KA'maHkk tm'/orf, 'be- 
low the Estrella mt^. '). A Pima villa^'e 
at Gila crossing, s. Aria. — Kussell, Pima 
MS., B. A. E.. 18, 1902. 

Kamegli. \ Ku»»kwogmint R^kimn vil- 
lage on the right bank of Kuskokwim r., 
above Bethel, Alaska. 
KunecUMSt^lCtllMck (]«■) qWrtsA Baker, 

iiaog. nict AtwkB. nm. 

Kamenakshtchat. A former important 
("hitimacha town at Bayou du Plomb^ 
near Bayou Chdne, 18 m. n. of Charen- 

toti, T.a. 

Kamc naksh tchit nino.— Gatiichet in Traos. An* 
i)ir.>|, s r wtixh., u, US, im (lcM(. 'bsfou*; 

n<\mu, ' villHgu'). 

Kaaiali. A Nes Fmef band formerly 

li\ int.' at thf ."^ito of the nt tn'.'. r. of 

Kawiah, Idalio. It is menLioue<.l by Lewis 
and Clark in 1805 as a band of the Cho- 
nunnish and numliering 000 people who 

Iive<l in large lodges. 

K».niia — <iiit«c!ifl, MS.,B. A. E ,1S78 Kiin,iiv)i — 
H..>.vnri1, SvT. ffTft'' Jnwpti. ly. lSf\'>. Kimmoor- 
nun Mo:-.'. I.. .<(•<'. War. ;K>9, ls.rj Kimoe- 

nim». — Hnikr, Hk. Inds.. vii. IHIS. Kimooennffi. — 
lf\vi-uii.l < lurk, ExptHl.. n. 171, 1»14. El ao»^ 
mm^— Orig. Jour. LuwIk and Clark, VI, 116, 1906. 

See JCoimtiaten. 
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Kzmit{Kd^)nV, MmckM. AfonnerPima 
village in 8. Arizona. — Kusseil, Pima .M8., 
B. A. E., 16, 1902. 

Kamloopi ( 'jKiint Ijetwwn th»' rivers' ). 
A villaseat the junction of ThumiiHon and 
North Thoini«»on rs., Brit. Ck)l., occupied 
by Shnpwap Salisli; jmp. 1'44 in HMH. It 
gave itH name to Kanilo»»|J6 Indian agency, 
now united with that of Okanann as 



Kamloop»-Okanagan. 
Xm-aKltr-p*.— Dawaon in ' 

for 1891, sec. II. 7 (native i 
Smet, Oregon ifiai.. UiO, ltH7. Kamloop*.— L'ox. 



1 Trann. Ro\'. Soc. Can 
KamelouiM.— 

Columbia Hirer, II. 87, 1881. Salat 



Oatschet. MS., B. A. B. (Oklnasaii name, 

bmiiatii« (KammAtwt). One of the 

four divisions of the main bociy of th<' 
Shasta, oocopying Klamath valley from 
Scott r. to Seiad %*alley, v.w. Gal. Accord- 
ioig to Steele the native name of thef*e 
Hamburg Indians, so-called, is T-ka, but 
this is apparently a miaprint of I-ka, 
properly Aika, their name for Ilamburtr 
bar. ( R. B. ». ) 

Hamburf Indiant.— 8teoIe in Ind. Aff. RefkUBI, 
120, 1961). T-ka.— Ibid. (Ini^<^Ht)t ). 
Trff**"** A former l>o<ly '>f Salishof 

IVwieraiiperinteiideDcy. Brit. Col. 
XHnMA.-%n. Ind. AS. tor im. 188. Xas^ 

wnck.— Ibid., 1878, 79. 

Xamukiniik. A former Aleut village 
on Agatlu id., one of the Near id. group 
of the Aleutians, now uninhabited. 

Kamnlas. A former Chuinashan village 
dtuated at or near the present Canuilos, 
near the mouth of the Piru, in Ventura 

TmmiIm —TMior In Gal. Wmau, July 24. 1868. 
Wa till ifnniTinr. UnmiTrntrm Tllfl rnrmh 

Ba Aa E>t 

Kans. An Ita Pl^jkimo .-settlement on 
Mun-liisoii S4l., N. t irit'iilaiid. 
Ki n*.— btein in Putenuanns Mitt., no. 9, map. 
\9(t2. Xinak.— Mm Faarjr, My Afet Joar., 180. 

Kanadaaero. One of the two Seneca 
village."*, locality unknown, which in 17(^.3 
were still in the Engli»b interest. — John- 
son ( I7tis I in N. Y. Doc. Ool. Uiat, tii, 
582, 1S56. 

Kanagak. An Eskimo village in the 
KuHkokwim district, Alaska; pop. 36 in 
1890. 

ginicwlnfc— Eleventh Cenrnu, Aliuika. 164. 1808. 

Kanagaro ( Kaiinkaro'/ix )M)Ie in the wa- 
ter'). A Mohawk town situate«l in 1677 
on the N. 8i<ie of Mohawk r.. in Mont- 
gomery or Herkimer co., X. Y. In the 
year named it had a ningle 8to<-kade, 
with four ports, and contained 16 honsea. 
Megaitolensis mentions it as early as 
1»^14, but no refen>nce is made to it after 
It)'.'.'. (.J. N. B. n. ) 

Andagaron.— I'lirkiiian, JesuitJt, '22'-', noi*-, IKKi. 
And«r«.que. — I'Hrltiiuin. Old Ri g . li>T. Ih-KII. Ban*- 
jiro. — .\leKa|)<)i«-n.'»i?< ( 111 N.Y. DrH-. Col Hist., 
III. 2.T10. 1863. K*nag*ro.— Coiif. of l»i74. ifiid., n. 
71J. lH.\s. K*na«iro.— N. Y. l>oc. Col. Hinl., Ui, 
j <4> K*n»k*re^..-Hewitt, infn (Mohawk 

and iiH.vucrt form ). 

Kinagaro. A former Senetra town on 

BouRhton hill, directly f>i Victor, N.Y. 

For a long period it watj the capital of the 



Seneca trib<\ Greeiihalph Ptatef! that in 
1(577 it contained IT)*) houHe.«, 50 to UO ft 
in lenjfth.with l.'i or 14 tires to the hoase. 
Here (ireenhalgh m\\ 9 prinfiners (4 men, 
4 women, an<l a boy) burned, the tortmie 
lasting about seven hours. This shows 
that the InxjuoiH as well a« the Neuters 
l>urned their una«lopted women prisoners, 
but the .TeHuit Relation for 1641 says the 
Huron do not bum their women captives. 
On the approach of Denonville, in 1687, 
thi.H town was burned Ity its inhabitants, 
who, like thoeeof the neighborins Kana- 
Mfo, the foriMgn colony, removea abont 
20 m. 8. E. to Kanadas«'ga. where the for- 
eign element became known by the name 
Sweca. In the early part of the 19th . 
century the Seneca formerl a village ap- 

Eroximately on the site of the burned 
[anagaro, which they called Gaon^ageon 
(*ba88woo<l bark lying aroniul'), refer- 
ring, it is 8ai<i, to gutterH of this nmterial 
eniploye«l to convey water from a neigh- 
boring spring. Another nettlement ex- 
isted in 1740 in the vicinity of the old site, 
which was called Chinosnahgeh. 

(j. V. B. B.) 
Oahaaatatae.— Lattr^, map, 1784. Oaliaqaoaach«.~ 

Eanaubi and RHpilly. map. 1777. Caaafarok.— 

Grwnhftlgh (1677) in N. Y. iW.Col. Hist., ni, 261, 
IKVV Caaaffora.— Ibid.. VM) C*acaro.— Ibid. 
0*en»er*. — Bflmont (1687) quoted by ConoVOT, 
KaiiudcgH and Geneva M.S.. U. A. K. OanacWb— 
\av Salle (16W2) in Mantry, Di'c, ii. 217, 1877. 
0*Bd*taa.— Jex. Kcl.forl(v'>7.-l''*.lH.%8. 0*nd*faro.— 
Ji's. Rel. for 1670. 23. IKSH. 0*nn»«*ro.— Denon- 
vilU' (16X7) in N. Y. Doo. Col. Hixt.. ix, .^67, 1865. 
K*n£k*o'.— Hewitt, InPn (.^ern-ca nml Onondaga 
form). Koho*er*che.— I'ortland (ItW) in N. V. 
Doc. Col. Hist., Ill, 434, 1863. Onnutague.— Bel- 
mont ( UVs"! quoted by Conovcr. qp. clt. Saiat 
Jmmucb.— .les. Krl. for l6Tt.2(). lx.'>H. iMaitJiHMt.^ 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hiat., ix. 367, I.hsS. 

Kanagaro. A former town belongingto 

the Seneca, fituate<l at different times at 
(iitferent sites from 1^ to 4 m. h. of Kana- 
garo, the Seneca capital, and 8. k. from 
victor, on the e. side of Mud cr., N. Y. 
According to Greenhalgh it contained 
alH)ut 30 hooaesin 1677. The inhabitants 
of this town, accortUng to the Jesuit Re- 
lation for 1H70, were chiefly incorporated 
cantivtw and their descendants of three 
trioes, the Onnontioga, the Neuters, and 
the Huron8. 1 ts situation thus y>lace<l its 
inhabitants (lirt'ctly under the eye*^ of the 
federal chiefs dwelling in the capital town 
of Kanaitaro. Here in 1656 tne Jeenits 
estiiltlishfd tlie iiiis.>iion of the Tnhonta- 
enrat at bcanoneurat, which surrendered 
in a body to the Seneca in 1640. On ac- 
count of thew associations the missinna- 
ries gave it their f<|>ecial atteiitioti, with 
such success that it l)ecame known as the 
Christian town of the Seneca. Like all 
the principal Seneca townsi it was de- 
stroyed by Denonville in 1687. The in- 
habitants of the western towns, Totiak- 
ton an«l (jan(iacliira)j:on, removed 8. and 
then W. to (Jenewe r., where their uettle- 
ments weredc*8fri»yed by Sullivan iti 1779; 
tboee of the easiern towns, Uandagaro 
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(Kana^ro) and Gandouearae, retnoYe<l 

to the E., w here their Hettlementu at Can- 

andaijftui and near (Jeneva, N. Y., were 

also destroyed by Sullivan'fl army. 

(j. N. B. H. ) 
OaBMnada.— Ctrconhalgh ilti77) In N. Y. Doc. Col, 

Hist., Ill, 2.'i0, 1S83. OandagarM Jes. Rel. for 

1670. 77, IHW. 0»adou«»ni«.— DenonviUe (1687) 
quott"*! by Conover, MS.. H. A. E. OMinof»r*8.— 
Denonvllle (1B87) In N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist.. IX, 366. 
18.')6. OannonKarM.— Dm-. 1687, ibid., 3S4. Oan- 
nou^arae.— Pt-niniville qvioted by Conovor, M.S., 
B. A. K. Saint KiohMr*.— ishcn, Cftth. Miw*.. 291, 
1866. Saint Michel.— Jes. Kel. for 1670. 77. 18.W. 

Kanaghsawt. Au Iroquois town of 18 
hou.«^e, eitiiatetl in 1779 about 1 m. n. w. 
of Conesu.M Center, N. Y. (J rant, one of 
Sullivan's ofiicers, sayn: "Captain Sun- 
fish, a negro, resided here, a verv lM>Id, 
enterprising: fellow, who fominanded the 
town." Chief Bi^tree ( Karontowanen ) 
is said to have re»»ide<l liere also. — Jour. 
Mil. Expe<l. of Gen. Sullivan (1779), 131, 
1887. (j. N. B. II.) 

Kanajormiat. An Eskimo village in 
H. w. (ireenland. — Meddelelser om Gron- 
land, .XVI, map, 18i)6. 

Kanak. An Ala.Hkan Eskimo village in 
the Kuskokwim dij'triet, Alaska; pop. 41 
in m:i. 

Kanacmiut.— nth Cenmut, Ala.Hka, 164, 1S93. 

Kanakanak. A Nushagagmiut village 
on Nushagak bay, near which are two 
salmon canneries; jK>p. 53 in 18iX), 145 in 
1900. 

Kanakanak.— nth Census, Alaska. 93. 1893. Kna- 
kanak.— 12th Census Rep., l. 426, 1901. 

Kanaknk. A Kickaf>oo prophet When 
the KickajKxi in 1819ce<ied their lan<ls, 




KANAKUK, THE KICKAPOO PROPHET. 'ArtiB CATim^ 

covering nearly half the state of Illinois, 
they could not go t(,» the reservation a**- 
eigned to them in Mi.«.«ouri because it 



was still occupied by the hostile Oeage. 
Half the tribe emigrate<l instead to Span- 
ish territory in Texas, and the rest were 
ready to follow when the (iovemment 
agents intervened, endeavoring to induce 
them to remove to Missouri. Kanakuk, 
inspired with the ideas that had moved 
Tenskwatawa, exhorted them to remain 
where thev were, promising that if they 
lived worthily, abandoning their native 
suf^ierstitions, avoiding quarrels among 
themselves and infractions of the white 
man's law, and resisting the se<luction of 
alcohol, they would at Itist inherit a laud 
of plenty clear of enemies. He was 
accepted as the chief of the remnant who 
remained in Illinois, and many of the 
Potawatomi of Michigan l)ecaine his dis- 
ciples. He <lisplaye<l a chart of the path, 
leading througn fire and water, which 
the virtuous nnist pursue to reach the 
"happy hunting grounds," and furnished 
his followers with prayer-sticks graven 
with religious syml)ols. When in the 
end the Kickapoo were remove<l to Kan- 
sas he accom|>anie<l them and remained 
their chief, still keeping drink away from 
them, until he die<l of smallpox iii 1852. 
See Moonev in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 692- 
700, 189r>. 

Kanani {Ka'ndni, ' living arrows' ). A 
Navaho clan. — Matthews in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, iii, 104, 1890. 

Kanapima ('one who is talke<l of). 
An Ottawa chief, lx)rn about 40 n«. s. of 
Mackinaw, Mich., July 12, 1813, and 
christenedas Augustin Hammelin, jr. He 
was sent with his younger brother, Ma- 
cfxla Binnasee(The Blackbird), in 1829 to 
be educate<l in the Catholic seminary at 
Cincinnati, where the two boys remained 
for 3 years without making marke<l prog- 
ress in their studies. In 1832 both were 
sent to Rome to continue their educa- 
tion in tiie college of the Propaganda 
Fide, with the view of entering the 
priesthood. This object in Kanapima's 
ca.se was defeated from the usual causes. 
After his brother died at the end of two 
years he ceastHi his stu«lie8, returned to 
America, beiwiie chief of his branch of 
the trll)e, and resume<l the costume and 
habits of liis people, except when he went 
among white people, as in 1835, to make a 
treaty for the Ottawa with the Govern- 
ment at Washington, but he does not 
ai^pear to have l)een a signer of any Ottawa 
treaty. On such occasions he exhibited 
tlie ea^e and polish of a man of the 
world. 

Kanaittinyi (Kdnastdn'ifl). A tradi- 
tionary Cherokee settlement on the bead- 
waters of French Broad r., near the pres- 
ent Brevard, in Transylvania co.. Is. C. 
A settlement cjille<^l Cannustee or (^annas- 
tion is mentione<l as exi.«'ting on Hiawa<*- 
see r. in 1776. (j. m. ) 

Oonaatee. — Doc. of 17.t5 quoted by Royce in 5th 
Rep. B. A. E., 142, 1)<87. Kina'ata.— Mooney in 
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19th Kctv B. A E.. IS) 5J>. 190U • «hbr<-\ lattHl 
form). KABMtttn'yt. — ll«i>l. 

Kwuk. A Kluxiagaiiut I'^kimo vil- 
lage on 8heHkof stnit, AUuika; pop. 26 in 
18^»o f nth ('.•nsiiH, AlaAa, Wi, 1S93). 

Kamtekowa great vUkige.'— Hewitt). 
The village of the Onondaga jdtnated at 
the j»Ia(v -till ralU^'l niKiiida'^'ji Castlt-, 
N. \ . It wuH the priuoipal villa^^i? of th»* 

tribe as earlv as 1654. (j. m. ) 

Kk-u-ti-fo'-wa.— Mor^An. Le<^nip Iror^.,471. IHftl. 
KA-nA-tt'-ko'-wA'.— Hewitt, inrn. 18H6 (Onondaga 
form). Onowdaf. —QiBephalK h (1S77) quoted by 
MorgHTi. Leairue Iraq., S16. 18.M. Oaowlaca Oaa- 
■ tU.— Ibid.. 471 looniBMm Elurllab name). Obm* 
iMfaara.— MHOHuley, N. Y.. It 177, lOI. Omb- 
*l^rto.— Ibid. 

■Taaatiaahtiaye ( ' place of wild rice'). A 

former In H^uoiH s^'ttU'nient orvillatrt' on 
the .N. 8hore of L. Ontario, inhal)iUHi 
chiefly l>y " Dowaganhaea." and reputed 
to be "near theSennekes [S^-iu'ca] ci uii- 
try." It wa.s 8ituate<l near Tel lojarhiage, 
or approximately on the mte of Darling- 
ton or Port Hoj>i', in the New Cattle dis- 
trict, Ontario. Three nationa, conipo»>ing 
16 '^caetU-H", came to settle there bylro- 
auoiii penniarion. (j. V. B. B.) 

0«MkdatsiaffM.— ProDtenac (1073) In N. T. Doe. 
Ool. Hivt., IX. Ifi. Ittft. flaMtahMUMaa,— Ibid., 
not*. OuatakMldagM.— TMd. KsunoaitUt*.— 
Doe.of 170(). ibid , IV, (KM. ISTvl. 

Kanebati ('hm'. ground,' 're^i ejtrth'). 
A name applied to neveral plaec*. one of 
the Ijetjt known U-ing tlie principal village 
of the .Miliamu, formerly on the k. bank 
of Alabanm r., below Koiu^aii and a little 
w. of Montgomery, Ala. Hawkins de- 
scribed it in 1799aHa8mall village on the 
left bank of Alabama r., with it.>< lirlds on 
the rit'ht si<le in a cane awanip, and its 
pe<>ple poor and indolent. A cenans of 
is.rj i S. lioolcnift, In<l. TrilM'f. iv. TiTft, 
l8o4 ) gave the number of families a^ d5. 
The name has been applied alao to a 
townsliif) in flic Cn-ek Nation, Okla., 
and to a village a few niilt>M .n. w. of Tal- 
hwlega, Ala. ( a. h. v.. ) 

Con chante tl — *>n<«ii« of 1«32 in << liiN.I«Tnft, Itid. 
TriU-v, IV. U'"*. 18 4 Con-chant U —<iBtM'iK>t, 
Cri-«-k MiKr. i. 133. l»M. Conehart-M.— II. 

K. Kx. Dot-. iTii, -.Mth Cong., l«t »em., 812. 1K«. 
Ecanchatty. — WiKKlward, ReminiwiMioo*. 1*J. IX'W. 
Eoumchate.— .<thoolt'nift. Ind. Triln'*. iv, IfsM. 
E cun-cha-ta.— Rnvro in IHlh H» j.. K. A, K.. Ala. 
mnp. \K». E-eua-chato.— Hawkins (1799), Hketrh, 
36, 1»1«. Ikan-t«bati.— r,Ht«chet. Cn-vk Miter. 
Leg., I. RH. \Hxi. Kanahida.— Ibid., m. 0-oun- 
c-^a-U.— Iteli in Mom>, Kep. to 8«c. War, 307, 
X«4i Orounda.— Ibid.. 364. 

Kandoneho. A former village of the 
Neutrals in Ontario, near the Huron 
count rv. 

Kandoucijo.— Ji's. l{il. for 1641, 1:>, IS.'ViS. Tout lei 
Sainta. — Ibid. (miKfiion nanuo. 

Xanaaada. A former fiabing station of 
the Onondaga, situated at the forlc of 

R<'nc( a and Onondagji rs., N. Y. , S m. 
from their |>alisaded village. It was alao 
' their landing place when they returned 
from hunting on the m. aide of I,. Ontario. 

Kanienda.-nae. of 170O In N.Y. HoC. 'Coi. HM., 

IV Itt&l 

Xaaaiadagali {Kane*9AdA"g€'). A foi^ 
mer Iroquois village belonging to the 



661 

Two-clana of the Turtle; location on- 
known. (j. n. b. b. ) 

KaaariMalakah.— Hale, Iroquois Book of RltOl, 
Ilg,ll8S. KaaaMdakab.-Ibid. 119. 

Kanestio. .\ villa'/ npicd by Dela- 

warea and others, subject to the IroquoiSi 

fonneriy on the upper Snaqnehanna, 

near Kanentift cr., inSteulnMi co., N. V. It 
was burned by the Iroquois in 1704, on 
account of hoetilitiea committed by the 
inhabitant.^ against the whilee. It thCA 

crontainiHl aliout (>() Iioim-h. 

Oanottio. — VmHlrcuil (17".7» in N. V. IVw. Col. 

Hiat., X, 'i'*.''. I'' ".s i tuiiiKM.f thi' rr«««'k 1. Kaneatio. — 

POftchot, III/.;. I 17,V*), ibiil.. t.lO 

Kang. The Mountain Lion clans of the 
Tewa puebloa of Ban Juan, San Ildefonao, 

and NaniU', N. Mex. 

Chang Doa — limnlolit r, I»< liKlit .Mnkeni. 4<V1. l»',»i>. 
Ka--tdo» ^ H...lL'i' in Am \iitliri(j> . I x . :-i51 , 1 
iSnti .Iiiaii and .Hhii IldttoiiBo liinn: tdOa ^ 'pt-o- 

i>! ' . QMi-ttfa.— Ibid. (Nambo fofm; q >■ Oer. 

mull r/i \. 

Kangartlk. A village of the Angmag- 

Hjilintiiiiiut oil a large island at the motit li 
of Angmagsiilik fjord, Cireenland, lat. tJo** 
XV: pop. 34 in 1K84.— Meddelelser om 
GrOnland, ix, 379, 1H8«). 

Kaagak. An Eskimo settlement 10 m. 
a. of Godthaab, w. Grpenfauid, lat. 64' 

KV. XanM II, R«kinio T.if... IBrt. IHiM. 

Kanaerdlakioa ('the ^reat fiord ' ) . An 
Ita Eskimo eettlement in Inglefield gulf, 

N. GrtN'iiland. 

Kaarerdlookioah.— VVvchofT in ficribuer'H Mag., 
X.XVIII. 117. UMxi. KangvrdiAiuM.—'Sieln In Peter- 
Ilia li us Milt., IX, map, 1902. 

Xaagerttaaplag ('remarkable fjord'). 
A Humrner wttlement of Okoniiut Eskimo 
of Sauiiiia, at the head of an inlet empty- 
ing into CunilM-rland .sd., Batlin land.— 

Hoa.'i in tltli Hep. B. A. K., map, 18M,^. 

Kaagertlak ( * fjord ' ) . A spring and fall 
aettlement of Iglnlirmiut Eakimo on k. 

Melville j»enin. neartheFox Basin coaat. — 
ikias in 6th Kep. B. A. K., maj>, 1888. 

KaBfartlttk^jNum ('great fjord'). A 
summer settlement of Okomint Kskimo 
of Saumia, at the head of an inlet empty- 
ing into ('uml)erland m\., Baffin land. — 
lioa*» in 6th l<cp. B. A. E., map, 1HK8. 

Kangertlang ('fjonl'). A summer set- 
t1em«it of Talirnia Okomiut Ivskimo on 
the s. w. coast of ( 'umberland s^l. — Boaa 
in Jitli Hep. B. A. K., map, 1H.SS. 

Kanggaatl-lanas {(ia^flgtuti. hVmtg). An 
extin< t Hutxlivifsion of the Stustaf, a fam- 
ily of the F'agle clan of the Haida of 
Briti-^li ( ojiiinhia. {.i. u. s. i 

K anguatl la nai.— Boax. 12th Rep. N. W. 'Bti\>v» 
( 111) . .V. 1 K^. <tt1g«BL li'kae.— Swanttm, Oont. 
Htti«ltt. 276. lyo.'i. 

Kanghiihnnpegnaka ('those who wear 

crr»\v ft iitht rs in their hair ' ). \ division 
of theSiliasapa or Blackfoot Sioux. 
Xatjti-tuij-pernaka.— Dorx-v in LMli Rep.B. A.B., 
21i>. 1H97. XauitA^-MSBaka.— Ibid. 

Kanghiyalia (*crnw keepera*). A 
<livision of the Bnd<' Teton Sioux. 
Kai)-gi yu-ha. rjitjoikiuvnkiin. li-td r 1" Dom-y, 
Ins I Kaiifi-yuha. — I><>r.fV in 1'<tii K.-p. H. A. l!.. 
2IH.Ii^7. Zaoxi-Tuba.— Ibid. Tboaathataatorowa, — 
Culb«nM>n In Smithaon. Kep. ISfiO. Ml, 18U. 
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Kaaxiartioak. An Kekiino village and 
Danton settlement in w. (Greenland, lat. 

72" 47'. — Kane, Arctic Ex|i<'<l., 472, lfV>4. 

Kangidli. An Ita Kskiinu village at C. 
York, N. Greenland. — St«in in Peter- 
mannn Mitt., ix, map, \ W2. 

Kangi^dlek. An Aii^tiia^rKalin^iiiiut 
Etokinio village on Angmagsalik fjonl, e. 
Grt'enland, lat. <>r>° 40^.— MeddeleJaerom 
Griitjiaiid, xvi, ump, 1H96. 

Kangikhlakhmat ( Kang-ia-xlu-ff m lU, 
'heml-of-the-rapid-river people': Kani- 
agniiut name). A <livi.xion of the Ah- 
tena at the lu':i«l of 0>p{>er r., Alaska.— 
Hoffman, M.S. vocab. B. A. E., 1882. 

Kangisonka. See Croto Dog. 

KangiTamint ('i>o<>pIe at the liea<l ' ). 
A subtribe of the bukinimiut Kakimo, 
living in the r^on of George r., h. Lab- 
rador. 

K&nfiTMaiat— Boas in 6th H»'p. H. A. E.. inafi. 
18H8. K&n'c4k^lu*'lukMafinyut. rnriicr iii IKIi 
R«>i>. B. A. K., 17G, l^SMl ''-peopleuf thegreut buy'). 

KanAktiualukMArmTiit.— Turner in Tmns. SOf. 

FUw. <!iili.. V. 99. 1888. 

Kangmaligmint ('distant ones'). An 
Arctic Eakimo tribe between Manning pt 
and Herwhel id. The name ha« been 
attacbeii to different local groups all the 

wav from Ft Hope to Mackenzie r. 
Ka4)>U^n».— Rink in Jour. Anthmp. Inst., xv.240. 
1H84°>. KaloraUkC'— ZaKiiHlcin. Dcmt. Kus^>. Vttm. 
Am., nt. I. 74. 1M7. Kuuriunllit.— Kink, op. cit., 
240. Kanfmali-eayiii.-'.— Kit-nardNOii, Polar Re- 
onx, SOU, lHi'>l. Kaafaalifmeut.— Murdoch in 
inth Rep. B. A. E.. 46, 1892. UnfnuUi'gmut — 
Dull fn Cont. N. A. Ethnol., 1. 10. Is77. Kanrmali- 
iaaula. — Simpoon <|U(ttc<l by Dull, itiid. Km gma- 
lik.— WwWfe in lltli < iri-.u-. Alu-ku, ia>. 1893. 
K^agaialis. — Keani- in Stnnfonl. Coinpi-nd., 517, 
1878. Kaamali-myuin. — MunliM'h in 9t>i Kvp. B. 
A. K.. 46. 1892. KiiMiu'd Un. — H.id . 4:i IC. W ttera 
MaekcBiie XnaoiL— r>HH in Cont. N. A. Kilmol., 
1, 12. 1877 (collwtlvo ti-rni inrludiuK Koj>aKiniiit 
and Kangmaligniint i. 

Kangonaiat ('guoee people' ). A trilie 
of Oentral Eakimo liviaK in Victoria land. 
Xut<«i^MaMMt.— Pmnklin, journ. to Polar Sea. 
n, A. Kaiiq-«r4l'^— Richardflon. Arct. 
Bxped.. I. 3«2. 1851. Kai^nMut.— Petltot in Bib. 
Una. ft Kihnol. Am., m, 11. 1876 (Chialft name). 
WUte<a«BM Etkimot.— Franklin, op. eft.. 42. 

Kanhada {(i nnhada, meanin^jrohecnre). 
One of the 4 claiiH or i^hratriea into which 
all Indiana of the C'himmesyan stock are 
divide«i. It is al.«*o applied f"p«»cifically 
to various liH'al subdivisions of \\n- clan. 
One such i^ found in the Niska town of 
Lakkulzap and one in each of the Kitk- 
san towns — Kitwiiitrai li, Kitz«>iriikla, and 
Kiahpiyeotuc. — Boas in 10th Kep. W. 
Tribes Can., 4fMiO, ia»5. 

Kanhanghton. A forim-r Delaware vil- 
lage about the mouth of Chemung r., in 
the If. part of Bradford co., Pa. It was 
destrovfil l)y the Iroquois in 17(>4 on 
acctmnt of the Inutility of itH inhabitants 
to the whites.— Johnson (1764) in N. Y. 
I)o. r 1 \V\<\., VII, ♦;2r>. is.'Sf>. 

K{uuagnuat('|H!OpleofK(Mliak'). The 
lar|K>f>t and most powerful EHkitno tribe 

oil the Ala^^kaii (••a>t. iidiabiting Kcxliak 
id. and the mainland from lliamua lake 



to Ugashik r., the s. coast to Ion. 159** w. 
The tribe nnmbered 1, 154 in 1890. Their 

villager are Afognak, Aiaktalik, Akhiok, 
AlekNi.^hkina. AlexantlrovHk, Ashivak, 
Chiniak, Fimitive, Igak, ITiamna, Kagu- 
vak, Kaliiiak, Kanatak, Karltik, Katmai, 
kattak, Kiliuda, Ko<liak, Kuiukuk, 
Kukak, Liesnoi, Mitrofania, Nauklak, 
Xtinamitit, Niiuiliak, Orlftva, 0>trovki, 
SeMovia, Sutkiiin, Three ."^u in I*!, L'ganik, 
Uhaiak, Uhaskek, Ukshivikak, Uyak, 
Uzinki, Yalik, and Yelovoi. 
AehkufinjuteB.— t{olmt>erg, Klhnng.Skizz.. 4. 1855 . 
(applied to AKiemiut and Kaniaicmiut by the 
people of Norton m1.;«' inhabitanu of the wann 
ronntry '). Kadiacmuta.— Am. Nnt., XV, l.Vt. I8S1. 
KjuyMkea.— Wrangell. Ethnol. Nach.. 117. I8S9. 
K*nagitt.— Coxc. Ru!«. Pi.«c.. 17S7. Kiaiif'- 
mut -Dull in Cont. N. A. Kthnol., i. 20. 18T7. 
Kaniaamut. — Kink. E.sklmo Triln-s. 32. 18H7. 
KinachC— Monte, 8\>t. of Mo<l. <Mt>K.. l. 74. 1814. 
Kona^ana. — Drake, Bk. of Inds., viii. 1)<4H. 
Kon*^.— I.rfithHm in Jour. Kthnol. Hoc. Lond.. 
I, Itc 1H^H Koaaaffi.— Frichard. Phy». Hint., 
Man. :i7I. |hi7 Koaiafi.— Humlioldt. NewS(«ln. 
u. 392. IHII. Koniafmutcs.— DhI! in Pr>>o Am. A. 
A. S., xviii. .'t.7. 1H70. Konj«L«n — Holmlifrf:. 
Ethnng. 8kixz.,4, 1856. Bouthera fiakimfla.— Fomi 
iisi d by varloa!! Enallfth writers. 

Xanig. k former Chnagniiut village on 
the N. hank of Yukon r., Alaska, near it» 

Mil lUtll. 

Kfcmg-nnout.— Ziik'o-kin in NouT. Ann. Voy., 
5th s.. niMp. is'io. Kuyg^liife.— HotmLeiif, 
Elhnog. .Skiz2., map, 1K'^5. 

Kanikaligamat ( Kn^ni-qa-li-gn-mut, 
' fieople clone to the river': ( htiurachig- 
miul name). An unidentified <iivifiion of 
the Knaiakhotana living on C<X)k iidet, 
Ala.k.i.— Hoffman, MS., B. A. K , 1KK2. 

Kaniklak. A Chngachigmiut village on 
the N. shore of Tri (ui> W i II iatn ad:, Alaaka; 
pop. 64 in 1K80, 73 in 18U0. 
SnftUak.— Petroir In inth t^enmia. Alaska. 29. 
194. KMiklvk.— Baker. Oeog. Diet. Ala-Hkn, 22». 
1902. 

Kanlax ( AVr/iVrrj, 'the point'). \n 
Upper l.illoot't town at the junction of 
Bridge and Fraser rn., interior of Britiail 
Columbia; pop. 104 in 1»04. 
BrMfa livwr.— Can. Ind. All. Rep. IMM, pt. 2. 72, 
19Q6w Xaa-las'.— DawaonlaTnuM.Sor.8oe.Caa. 
for 1891. Deo. It. 44. Ssilitta.— Bona. Infn. 1901 

Kanna ( eel ' ). Aclanof the TtiR-arora. 
According to MoiKMi (League Iroq., 70, 
1 877 ) an Kel dan is fonnd amonir the Tua- 
carora, the Onondaga, an<l the Cayusra. 

Eel.— Miirv'an, on. rit. Ka-'-na— Hewitt, infn, 
im't (Tnwaroni form ). 

Kanaawalohalla ( 'a hea«l fa^tene<l to the 
end of an object.' — Hewitt) . An lro<iuoi8 
villai:e on the site of Klmira, N. Y., 
w hit li was destroyed by Sullivan in Aug., 
177i>:~ Jour. Mil. Ezped. Gen. Snllivaft 
(177!n, 1S87. 

Kanaehoaan. Anuniiientitied tril»e, pos- 
Mbly of Ca<ldoan affinity, heard of by La 
Salle's party in l(iS7 as livini? to the w. 
or N. w. of Malitriie (Colorado) r., Tex. 
Cf. 'Vi/(i«nio, Kmiuhatino. 
Caniouii — Al<i'd'<, Dif. (JooR.. I. 341. 178«"> .:(«o«!sih!y 
identical I Cannaha.— .Ioiit»'l( 1687)lnMHrKr\ . 
in. lOy. ls7s. Cannahio*. — Ibid. Caaneho»anr» — 
Barriii, Knsiivn. 271. 172:<. Kaaaehonaa.— .louttl 
(1607), Jour. Voy., M). 1719. Kaw— henan —Joutel 
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(1687) In Margry, IXJcill, 288. 1878. K*ouanoua — 
17tbeeiit. iXK'.ln Mur^rj'. ibid. ,602. OuAnahinan.— 
Vc riMle. map (1703) in \Viii.>Mtr. Hist. Am.. Il, 
21M, 1H.V. (|K»ssibiy identienl: misprint O for C)- 
ftuayneoa.— .U'tTervB, Am. Atlas, map 5, 1776. Ta- 
hianailiouq.— Juutul ( 1687) in Margry, UOc, ill, 409, 
1878. 

Kanohatino ('riHl river'). The Ca<l<lo 
name for the Ked r. of L4jniHiarui, and, 
according to Gat-^ehet, for theC'oh>rado r. 
of Texas. It waH pupposed by the wm- 
panions of La »*^alle to }>e the name of a 
trilx? encoiintere<l by them in the neiyh- 
lx)rliO(Ml of the Colorado or the Brazos. 
From the alternative name given, "Ay- 
ano," or "Ayona," it has been errone- 
ously as>siime<l that this tril)e was the 
Ilainai. "Ayano," however, is evidently 
the general Caddo word for •* man." Al- 
though a Caddo tril)e may have been liv- 
ing or camping in the region indi«-ated 
when Salle passed, the fact that they 
were not mentioned when Le/)n advance<l 
to the Caddo country a few years later 
would seem to discreciit the theory. The 
only alternative supposition is that the 
Wichita or one of their branches, the 
Tawakoni or the Wacf>, were camping 
considerably to the s. of their customary 
habitat at that time. This would explain 
the warfare that was found to exist lie- 
tween the Caddo and the Kanohatino in 
which some of La Salle's foniier compan- 
ions took part. (.1. u. 8. ) 
Aiano. — Bare ill. Kniayo,271. 1723. Ayaao.^outel 
(1«87) In Marjfry, IK-c., in. 299, 1H7M. Ayona.— 
Joutcl in Fn iich. Hist. Coll. La., 1. 138. 1846. Caa- 
atiao.— Anvilli'. map N. Am., 1752. Cannohatin- 
no.— Jniitt'l (l«W7) in MHiyry, P. O., lii. 299, 1H7«. 
f^annohatiao.— Rarcia. En.siiyo, 271, 1723. Oanno- 
kantimo.— Jontcl (l»vs7)in French. Hist. Coll. La., 
I, 148, 1K46. CanoaUnno.— Joiitol (16^7) in Mancn', 
Dt-C. Ill, -109, 187S. Caaoatinot.— Ibtrville (170O), 
Ibid., IV, 374, 1S80. Canoliatinno.— Shea. l->irly 
Voy.. 36. note. 1861. Canohatino.^outfl. .lour. 
Vo V . . 90, 1719. Oanoubanana. — Baud rv d t-j* Lnzi^rcH, 
Vov. a la Le.. 2l2. 1802. Conoatinoa.— Bienville 

il700) in Mantrv. !)<?<•., IV. 442, IKSO. Kanaatino.— 
Irion de la Tour, Carte Uen. dfs Col. Anjfl.. 1781. 
Kanoatinaa,— Bondinot.Starin the West, 127, ISI6. 
Kaaoatinnoa.— Hcnnopin, Now Discov., pt. Z 32, 
1696. Kanoatino.— Ia; Fajredti Prntz (I7.S7), Hist. 
La., map, 1774. Kano Hatino.— Mooni-y, inf'n 
Caddo: 'red river'). Kanoutinoa.— Cavelii-r 
1688) In Shi-a. Flarly Vr.y., 36, 1861. Kpnatinea.— 
Coxe, Carolana, map, 1741. Konoatinnoa.— Ibid., 
88 (iuanoatiano.— l>ouay Int. 1G88) in Shea, Dis- 
cov.,211. IkV2. Quanoatinos. — McKeiincv and 
Hall, Ind. TrilK"'. ill, 81. is.'i4. Quanoouati'noa.— 
Tonti (1fi90) in French. Hist. Coll. Jji., i, 76. 1816. 
Quanouatini. — Ibid., 74. Quoanantino. — Ban-ia, 
Enrnyo, 302, 1723. ftuonantino.— McKciincy and 
Hal], Ind. Tril>es. iii. ^7, 1.H54. Quonoatinnoa.— 
Coxe, Carolana, 3s, 1741. 

Kania. A southwestern Siouan tri)>e; 
one of the five, according to Dorsey's 
arrangement, of the Dhegiha group. 
Their linguistic relations are clow-st with 
the ( htti^e, and are close with the Qua paw. 
In the traditional migration of the group, 
after the Quapaw had tirst sei>arated 
therefrom, the main Inxly divide<i at the 
. mouth of Osage r., the Osage moving up 
that stream and the Omaha and Ponca 
crossing Mis.souri r. and proweiling 
northward, while the Kansa aacended 



the Missouri on the 8. side to the mouth 
of Kan.sas r. Here a brief halt was ma<le, 
after which they ascende<l the Missouri 
on thes. side until they reached the pres- 
ent N. Inmndary of Kansas, where they 
were attackeii by the Cheyenne and com- 
pelle<l to retrai'e their steps. They set- 
tled again at the mouth of Kansas r., 
where the Big Knives, as they <*alle<l the 
whites, came with gifts and induce<l them 
to go farther w. The native narrators of 
this tradition give an account of alx)ut 
20 villages occupie<l successively along 
Kansiis r. before the settlement atCouncil 




KAMA. (kAKEBASHa) 



Grove, Kans., whence they were finally 
remove<l to their reservation in Indian 
Ter. Man] iiette' 8 autograph map, drawn 
imibably as early as 1(>74, places the 
Kan.»a a considerable distance direi'tly 
w. of the Osage and some di.«itunce s. of 
the Omaha, indicating that they were 
then on Kansas r. The earliest re<'orded 
notice of the Kansa is by Juan deOrtate, 
who went from San (.iabriel, N. Mex., in 
1601, till lu' met the *' Escansafjues," who 
lived 100 leajiues to the n. e., near the 
"Panana," or Pawnee. It is known that 
the Kansa moved up Kansaij r, in historic 
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times arf far as Big Blue r., and thenct* 
went U) Council (Jrove in 1847. The 
move to the Bijr IJluc nm.^t hav«» taken 
place after 1723, for at Utat date Hourg- 
moot speftks of the luegb riltaf^ of the 
Quans ( Kansa) as on a small river flow- 
ing fruDi the N. '.iO leagues above Kansas 
r. and near the Missouri. The village of 
the Missouri tribe was then 30 leagues 
below Kansas; r. and 60 leagues from the 
Quann \ i 11 iL'f. ll)er\'ille estiuiutnl thcin 
at 1,500 iamiliea in 1702. A treaty of 
peace and frieiulehip was made with 
them by the Unite«l States, Oct 28, 1815. 
They were then on KauHos r. at the 
motith <A Saline r., haying been forced 
V>uck from thi^ ^lis^onri "fiy the Pakota. 
They occupieil 130 uartb ItMiges*, and tlieir 
nunilM r was estimated at 1,5(X). Accord- 
ing til lyfwisand Clark, they rcfid<»d in 
1804 on Kansas r., in two villages, one 
about 20 and the other 40 leagues from its 
motith, with a population of 300 men. 
These f xitlorers say that they formerly 
livtnl on the s. bank of Miswuri r. al)out 
24 leagues above the mouth of the Kan- 
sas, and were more numerous, but were 
re<luced by the atta<'ks of the Sauk and 
the Iowa. O' Fallon eetimated their num- 
ber in 1822 at 1 ,850. By the trraiy of f%t 
Louis, June 3, 1S1Z5, they ccdt-d t<> the 
United States their lands in n. Kansas 
and a. s. Nebiwka. and relinqniahed all 
rlaniis they might nave to lands in Mis- 
etmri, but reserving for their use a tract 
on Kansas r. Here they were subject to 
attacks by the Pawnee, and on their hunts 
by other triln*, wherel>y their number 
was considerably retiuied. Porter esti- 
mated their hhtiiIht in 1829 at 1,200; ac- 
conling to the KeiKirt of the Indian Office 
for 1843 the population was 1,588, By 
treat V at Methonist Mission, Kann., Jan. 
14, 1846, they ceded to the United States 
2,000,000 acres of the k. portion of their 
reservation, and a new renervation was 
assigned tliem at Council Grove, on Neo- 
sho r., Mnrri.>J cd.. Kumh., wht rc they 

remained until 1873. As this tract wsia 
overran by settlers, it was sold, and with 

the funds another re*»ervati.»ii was bought 
for them in Indian Ter. i>ext to the 
Osage; with the exception of 160 acres, 

reserved fnr school purposes, nil their 
lands have now bet;n allottt^l in severalty. 
The population diminished from about 
1,7(K) in 1S50 to 209 in IW.', ..f whom 
only alx'Ut 90 were full-bloodn. Mik hot 
thix decrease has iM'en due to ei'i<leniics. 
In tlir winter of j8r)2-.53 i-iiiiill[»<i.\ alone 
carri( <1 t^ff more than 4U0 of the trilx- at 
Council (Jrove. 

The Kansa figuretl but nlightly in the 
history of the country until after the 
beginning of the 19th century, and 
they never played an important part in 
frontier affairs. During the 26 years 



which the Kausa sf^ent at Council (i rove, 
efforts were made to civilize them, bat 
with little Muccess. Mi^'^i<'!l hcIkv)]^ were 
cunducted by the Methui 1 1 m iHoo-M, 
and by the Quakern in ]^^9-7S» bat 
the conservatism of the tril)et<men pre- 
vented tlie attendiuiee of the children, 
believing it to be degrading and ruinous 
to Indian character to adopt the white 
man's ways. Actrording to T. 8. Huff- 
akrr, wlio live<l among them, chiefly as 
teacher, from 18d0 to 1873, only one In- 
<jUan of the tribe was converted to Chris* 
tianify dnrlntr that i>eriod, while the 
influence of frontier settlers and traders, 
with the introduction of liqaor, stood in 
the way of tin- j;o<k1 that the scIjooIs 
might otherwise have accomplished. 
While at Council drove they subsittted 
larjzely by hunting the buffalo, until the 
extinction of the herds, when they took 
up desultory farming under the instruc- 
tion of (iovonmient teachers, lv=»cfltise 
driven to it by necessity; but the houses 
erecte<l by the GovenuiMOt lor their use 
they refused to occupy, repardincr their 
own lodges as more iiealthful and com- 
fortable (G. P. Morehouse, inf n, 1906). 

Say's account, perhaps the most accu- 
rate of the earlier notices (Long, Exped. 
Horky Mt.s., 1823), describes the onli- 
nary dress of the men as consisting of a 
breech-clout of blue or red cloth secured 
in its place b^ ;i tnnlle, leggings and 
moccasins without urnamentaticm, and a 
blanket thrown over the shonldem. The 
hair of the eliief.s ju.f! warriors, except a 
small lock at the ba( k, was scrupulously 
remove<l. The dn'sa of the females con* 
sisted of a piece of cloth secured at the 
waist by a ginlle, tlie sides meeting on 
the outside of the right thigh, the whole 
extending downward to the knee. Tn 
cold weather or for full dress a giniilar 
piece of cloth was thrown over the left 
shoulder, ami legeings of cloth, with a 
broad protecting border on the outside, 
and moi'ca.«ins were worn. They were 
cultivators of the soil. Tattooing was 
formerly practised to a limited ^ctent 
The chastity of the females was guard- 
ed to a greater extent than was usual 
amon(( the western tril)es. The mode of 
conntructintr tif -r ])rinc"iiial iH'rmanent 
dwellings is di^cribetl by 8ay m follows: 
**The roof is supported by two series of 
]iillar«. nr mngh vertical ^josts, forke<l at 
U>\> fur the reception of the transverse 
connecting pieces of each series; 12 of 
the«e funn tlie outiT iwriej^. [>l;(cetl 

in a circle; and 8 lon^'cr ones, tiie inner 
series, also describing a rtrcle; the outer 
wall, of rude frame-work, placed a proper 
distance from the exterior series of pil- 
lars, is 5 or 6 ft high. Poles as thick 
as the leg at base rest with their butts 
upon the wall, extending on tli» evosi- 
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pieoe8» which are upheld by the pillars 
of the two series, an<l arc of Huthcient 
length to reach nearly to the sammit 
Theee poles are very nnmerons, and, 
a<rm'ahlv to the position whicfi we have 
indicated, they are place<l ail round in 
a radiatinir manner, and support the roof 
like rafters. Across theR' are laid lonjr 
and slender utickg or twigs, attached par- 
allel to each other by means of bark cord; 
these are rovpre<l l)y inat.s made of long 

SrasB, or reeds, or with the bark of trees; 
lie whole is then covered completely 
over with oarth, which, near the ground, 
is banked up to the caves. A hole is 
permitted to remain in the middle of the 
roof to give exit to the smoke [see Earth 
lodfje]. Around the walls of the interior a 
continuous .series of ntats are suspended ; 
these are of neat workmanship, oouiposed 
of asoft reed united by bark cord In straight 
or undulate<l lines, wtween which lines 
of black paint sometimes occur. The 
bedheads are elevated to the helgfht of a 
common neat from the ground, and are 
about 6 ft wide; they extend in an un- 
interrupted line an>und three-fourths of 
the circumference of the apartment, and 
are formed in the simplest manner of 
namerons sticks or slender pieces of 
wood, resting at their ends on crosB- 
I^eoes, which are supported by short 
notched or forked posts driven into the 
ipround; bison skins supply them with a 
comfortable Ijedding. ilestriction of 
marriage according to gentes has always 
been strictly observea by the Kan^. 
When the eldest daughter of a family 
married, she controlled the Iwlge, her 
mother, and all her sisters, the latter be- 
ing alwavB the wives of the same man. 
On the <feath of the husband the widow 
became the wife of his eldest brother with- 
ont ceremony; if there was no brother the 
widow was left hee to select bernext hoe- 
band. 

The Kansa gentes as given by Dorsey 

(15th Hep. H. A. K., 2.^. 1«<7) are: 1, 
Many in ka (earth l<Klgei; li, Ta (deer); 3, 
Panka ( I'onca ) ; 4, Kan/e (Kansa ) ; 5, Wa- 
salx? (Mack Iwar'i; f\ VVana^die (ghost); 
7, Kekin ^ca^rie.•^ a turtle on his hack); 8, 
Minkin (^carries the sun on his Ijack); 9, 
Upan (elk); 10. Kh uva (white eagle); 
11, Han (night); 12, Ibache (holds the 
firebrand to sacred pipes); 13, Hanga- 
tanga ( large Hanoa); 14, Chedunga (buf- 
fik> bull); 15, Chixhiiwashtage (Chizha 
peacemaker !; Lnnikashint:u( tluuidcr- 
Deing people;. These gentes constitute 
7 ^tratries. 

The following were ."omo i>i the K.iiisa 
villages, their names having been gained 
chiefly through the investigations of Rev. 
J. O. 'Dor^ry. hut in oiilv a few cases are 
their locations known: Baliekhube, Che- 
gholin (2), Djestyedje, Gakhalin, Gakho- 



llnulinbe, Igamansabe, Inchi, Ishtakhe- 
chidiiha, Manhazitanman, Manha/ulin, 
Manbazulintanman, Manvinkatuhuudie, 
Neblazhetama, Nindje, nuljegadjin, Pa- 
snlin. Taninangile, Wahehe\ in;ret>eyal)e, 
Wazhazhepa, Yuzliemakauclieubukhpa- 
ye, Zandjezhinga, Zandjulin, and Zna- 
nichi. 

AUho — Mooncy, infn (Kiowa name). Anwiui. — 
Iniinhiill, IihI. Wiipv, is.'), IHTil i riu>-[«riiit i . Cm- 
oei*-.— Coiif!*, Lcwi.H nn<l Clark Kxpid,, i, xxv, 
note, 1S93. CwioeM.— U-wis (180to in orig. Jour. 
LewiM and Clark, vn. 336. 19<ii'>. Canrhez— I^^e 
Pb>?i> Du Tratz, Hist. Iji., u, '2r>\. 17.=W. Canip*.— 
Lewis*. Trav., 3, IHYi. Cana.— MaxiiniiiHii, Trav., 
119, 1843 (w> iallo<l by tlio French ). Cnaa.— Har- 
ris. Voy. anrl Trav.. i, map, (aX^, \70^. CanMS.— 
Smith, lioiiMiu t Kxi>til.. 70, 1760. Canada.— IbiT- 
villc (17<rj) in Murjrry, n.'c, tv. Wl, I'wo. Can- 
•ex.— Charli'vnix. Vuv. N. Am., II. UVH. ITi/,. 
Caniaa — Lo I'a^s'o l)u"l'riitz. Hi.st. La., 301. 177 1. 
Caniaa. — Hiciivilli- (l?22i in Margry, l>i^'., vi. : ^7, 
18.s»i. Caniez.— Lt' I'ii«o Du I»rat2, Hist. La., I, 324, 
IT.'iS. Caufh.— Whitehoiiae (I80i) in Grig. Jour. 
Lewi.*) and Clark. VII, 40, 1906. OansM.— Trum- 
bull, Ind. Wan. 185. 1851. Oaw.— Famham, Trav. 
West. Prairies, 14, 1848. Xnanaaquaa.— «telm«ron 
quoted by Dunbarin Mag. Am. Hltt, IT.280, 1880. 
Saoa^jaqoaa.— VeUncurt (1693), Team jfez., in, 
806, repr. 1871. liMWMifM —gamtfrSahneron 
(CO. 1829). Reladon, In Landof 8analiliie,46. Dec 
1880 (the original form of thiiname; pondbljr the 
Kmam). Jtmumnym -Shea (1682). Peftaloaa. ». 
1K82 (supposed bv Shea to be Comanche). le- 
qn anaaqaae.— Ladq. Stonr of N. Mex., 109, 1881. 
Batameflttae.— 8hfa, Peflalom, 88, 1882. Bzeaa- 
jaqua.— sarate-Salnieron qiioted by Bancroft, 
Mat. Raceii, I, fm, 1882. Ezeanawittex.— Colum- 
bns Memor., 157. 1893 (misprint). Hdtaaga.— 
Dorwy. Kanm MS. vtK^ib.. B. A. E.. 1882 (own 
namt '). Ka Anjou. — Bowcn. .\m. DiM-ov. bv the 
Welsh. 92, 1H76. K* Aazou.— Ibid, (rnlled Chick- 
asaw name; trans. 'f\T^t nu'n'). Kah.— Orig. 
.lour. Lewis and Clark, vi. 81. I9a'> iRiven as 
French traders' name). Kih.— Lewis and Clark, 
Diacov., 13. 1806. Kamae.— N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
IX, 1067, 1H.S5. Kaneaa.— La Potherie, Hist. Am., 
II, 271, 1753. KancM.— Du Ijic, Vov. dan-* lea 
Loulsinnes, vi. lNa>. Kans. — I'ikf. KxjkmI . 123, 
1810. Kanta. — Kx. I»or. .V;, iMli Cont'.. h.-^-. 9. 
1824. KansK — Ccxc. <'ar..lariii. II. 1711, Kaa- 
■M. — f)rig. .Ii'ur I.i wi'i and ( lurk 1>0I i. I. iRi, I'.XM. 
Kan««.— Iji Harpi- i 17^J: in Marxrv. I>.'<'., vi, MA, 
1HS<;. Ka"»6 — I'nr^t y. ( >.s«kc M.S. v<H ab.. H. .\. K., 
18>»3 (Otwfrc Mild gua(>aw name). KanMS. — IImt- 
Vllknl702)in MarKry, IKc, IV. .W. 1S.N). KaaaM.— 
Anvllle, map N.Am., 17.V2. Xaa«ipft — xhwlcnift, 
Tnd. Trilns. Iii. .W, \Ki3, Kantha. — Hainflton in 
Tniiis, Ni-br. Hist. S<k'.. i, 73, (lowananif). 
Kant*.— Smet, Krct'ou 161, 1H47. Kanza*.— 

Orig. Jour. Lewi- and Clark (1>h>1), j, f;7, 
Kanxeia.— Wliit»-lu>u.M' (IHOf)) ibid., vii, l.^'J, IW."). 
Kanxaa.— L«nviM and Clark, ibid., vi. Ki. Kar'-aa.— 
Lcwi.sandt lark, l)iscov..l3. 1806. Karaaa.— Orig. 
Jour. Lvwi^ and Clark, VI. 84. 1906 (given a.« their 
own nanu'l. Kaaaa,— Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribe.M, ii, 
87, lH.Vt. Kathagi.— Oatachet, MS., B. A. E. (.Shaw- 
nee name). Kauiaa.— IJoraev in Am. Antiq., 1, 186, 
1879 ( mloprint ). KaitiMi.— M'Oor, Ann. Bieg., no, 
2. 4, 1836. Xawa.— Oregx. OanuDWiee of Pialilee, 
1, 41 , 1844. Ka«'*ei.— Ef uOaker ( UVS) , tofn eoDi> 
municaied by O. P.MorebonM. ISMJown name). 
XaVii.— Mnrgan, Aoe. Soc., ISA. 1877. Toaat . 
Latham, Philul. and Ethnol. BMya. 296. 1860 
(roispHnt). Koaaa.— Oatachet. Kaw vocab., 27. 
B. A. E.. 1878. KoB-aaa.— Hunter, Captiv. among 
Inda., 18, 1823. Koaaa.— Maximilian Trav., 119, 
1843. Kaana.— Tx>ng, Exped. Kocky MtJ*., i. 111. 
IR23. Leapaaoaka — .*4hfa. I>ei\alo«<ii, 21. note. 1882 
{ -Lcs kanvakC^hjHanxaquen). Mohtawaa. — ten 
Kate, Reizeo In N. Am.. 3K3. 18)Sfi (Coraancho 
name). Me^tlia.— t«-Ji Kate. .Synonvmie. 9, 1K81 
(Comanche name: ' without ii lotk of hair on the 
forehead" ». Okaiaea — Morgan in N. Am. Rvv.,46, 
1870. Okaott.— N. Y. Doc. CoL UUU. IX, 1057, im. 
Okaaia.-8choolciaft, Ind. Trlbei, ni, 867. 18IM. 
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QuanB.— Boiinnnont (1723> In Marxry, V6c., vi, 
893, im. UkM*.— GatM-het. MS.. B. A. E. (Fox 
name). Ukuak.— Ibid. 

Kmki {Oaiud'gU &dtu<d>M|). The 
name of tevenH Hifttinct Cfaeroicee settle- 
ments: (I ) on Tncka.«epe<' r.. a .«hort dis- 
tance above the present Webeter, in 
JaekiOfi co., N. C.j (2) on the lower part 
of ( aiijisaiinii (T., in McMinn co. , Term.; 
(3) at tlie junction of Uouaeauga and 
Cbosawatei^ rs., where afterward wan sita- 
ate<l the Clierokee capital, New Echota, 
in (Jonlon co., <ia. ; (4) mentioned in the 
De Soto narratives Cana»^ or Cana- 
eaptia, in 1540, on Chattahoochee r., poe- 
sibly in the nei>;hl>orhoo<i of Kenesaw 
mtn'., Ga. (j. m. ) 

OaBAsafva.— Gontl. of Klvas ( 1557) in Haklii yt Sno. 
Pul)., IX.61. 1«61. Caaaaaufa.— Rovce In 5th Hep. 
B. A. K.. map. 1887. 0*a»4'fl.— M(M.ni v in lyth 
Rej.. B. A. K..S\H. 1900. OinaliiiyL^n.i.l.' 

Kanse ('Kan^a'). The 14tli ilan^ka 

0«a«.'e pens and Ttli on the ripht f*i«le of 

tiic trilial ( in le. See KdnZi. 
A'k a » -iqak 4ci"'a.— DofM V in l-Mli }{<•]>. H..\. E., 
234. 1797 ( jsiiutli wUni |m'i>i.1. ' i I'daU * — Ibid, 
("luilfls a tirt'bmnri to tlu' stiiTi M > tn liKht 
Ihcni;. Kanta— Ibid. Ka"'!*. — Ibiil. Pe'jte 
i'cink'4ci"'a.— Ibiil i ' tire ^Rt'plo " ). Ta^' i'a- 
iqk ie "'a.— Ibici. i \\ ; ;»! pwplo" i. 

KaBttoOt Xantiooy. See Cantico. 
Xaaallk. A Nnshagagmiat Eskimo vil- 

la»re on the left hank of Nushagak r.. near 
ita uioutb, in Alaska; pop. 142 in 18bU, 54 
in 1890. 

SaaooUk.— Petroff, Rep. on AIhIhl 47, UMk. Ear 
molik.— ivtruff in lOtb Cenmim AlMka. 17. 18M. 
XaraLk.— Elliott, Our Arct. Prov.. map. ikh6. 

Kanvtaliilii {Kanuftmm, 'dogwrxxl 
plact'')- A Cherokee t^ettlenient in n. 
iieoiKia about tiiu period of the removal 
of the tribe in 1839. (j.m.) 

Kanuti. A Kovuknkln (tana villajie on 
Kovukuk r., Alaska, lat. ti(>'' 18', with 13 
inhabiUnta in 1885. 

SMntiL— Bak<rr, Oeog. Diet. Alaska, itot. X»- 
a«4tn2.-Anen. Rep. Alaska, 97. im?. 

XaBwaiakakn { I\<iii-irai'-(i-l<i-l,ii \. \ 

former Chuma^han village near the uii»- 

aionof San Baenaventura.Cal. — Henshaw, 

Hnt'iiavciitiira .MS. vocah., B. A. K.. 1SS4. 

Kanwasowaaa \ Kdiiirt'utouiiu'i, 'long 
tail' ). The |wnther gens of the Miami. 

Xa-nr St'-wa — Mortfun, Anc. Sm-., li**^. 1877. 
Kanwktowau*. — \Vm. .loiu.s, inrii, l'.H.i«>. 

Kanyuksa Istichati (i-kan-a 'ground', 
\-yuk-m 'point 'or 'tip', i. e., |K.itit ol 
eroondfOrpenineuIa. is-ti-tca-ti 'rt>d men ' ). 
The native name ul that branch of the 
8einin«)le, numlK ring 130 in 1881. residing 
8. of Caloosahatchei' r., at Miami and Big 
Cypre>8 Swan.p wttlements, Fla. — Mac- 
Cauley in 5th Rep. li. A. E., 5()9, 1887. 

Kanzo lan-haicand untranslatahle; ren- 
dered by Dorney ' wind peonle ' ). The 6th 
gensontheHan(nu>henunaeof theOmaba 
trihal circle. S«'e A''///.-f'. 
yxe -l)(>r>* y in :u\ lii p. IJ. A. E.. 220, 188S. 
KOB-za. — I.otii;. K.\|><<1 RiH-ky Mt.s.. t, S37, 1828. 
Kaa'-ia.— .MorKiin, Anc. !<<»o.. i.VS, 1J577. 

Kanse ( Kanra) . Uiven by J. O. Dorsey 
as the 4th K.Mii«a gens, consisting of the 
Tdjeunikatiianga and ladjezhioga aub- 
gentcti 



le'-hi-ahe.— Morgan. Anc. Soo., 156, 1877 (tnuia. 
' tent ' I. Ka'ie.-Dontejr in 16lh B«p. B. A. E., 2S1, 
1HV7. Laat-IodKC.— ItMd. Iaig*4a4h«<««ar.— 
Ibid. T«i liMd-.— Ibid. 

EkyaahiihiaCeandvahore '). A Ntbb 

kyapanmk town on the w. ^'i<le of Fraaer 
r., al>out 28 m. alxjve Yale, iirit. Col.; 
pop. 52 in 1901. 

kapatci'tcin — Tt it in Mem. Am. Mum. Nat. Hist. 
II. 1(>9. I<.0«>. Kapataitaaa.— Can. Ind. AfT. for 
mn. pt. II. ltV4. Klapatci'tcin,— Hill Tout in Rep. 
Ethnol. Siirv Can.. 5. 1>«99. Kopaekiehia.— Brit. 
Col. map. Ind. AtT., Viutoria, l87'i. Vortll Tnil 
Tfii, op. ( it. (namei^ven by whiten). 

Kapaits. The conservative i>arty among 
the LagunaH of New Mexico ( Loew in 
Wheeler Surv. Kep., vii, 339, 1879). Ac- 
cording to Bandelier this party conetitatea 
a phratry. See Kapomaiho. 

Kapaka I A'a'-y>"-^" ^- A former Ni>hi- 
nam village in the valley of Bear r., n. 
Gal. — Pbwere in Gout N. A. Ethnol., in, 
316, I.S77. 

Kapaaai. A former village of the same 
Ooetanoan group as Kalindarak, and con- 
nected with San Carlos misrion. Cal. 

Oapanay — Tuylor in Cal. Farmer. Apr. M, 18»"i0. 
Kapanai.— .\. I,. Krofhir, iiifn. 

Kaparoktolik. A summer settlement of 
TanonlriMdnniut Eskimo near the en- 
trance to Pondn inlet, liafhn land. — 
MrClintock. Voy. <d Fox, ItiJ, 1H59. 

Kapaslok ( A'v»;«i/i/o</, 'nand roof*). A 
village of Ntlakya|»amuk on Frawr r., 
aVjove Suk, Brit. Col. It waw formerly a 
lar^e settlement. — Hill-Tout in Bep. 
F.thnol. Surv. Can.. 5, 1899. 

Kapawnich. A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy on the n. hank of the Rappa- 
hannock, alK)Ut Con)toman r., Lancai^ter 
CO., Va., in 1608.— Smith (1629), Va., i, 
njap, repr. 1819. 

Xapiminakonetiik. Mentioned in the 
Jerait Relations (26, 1646) as a tribe liv- 
ing at Home di.<tance .n. of Three Rivers, 
Can. l>oubtlet«Montagnat8,andpoe8ibly 
the Fapinachois, q. v. 

Kapisilik. .\n Rskinin village not far 
from Uodthaab, n. Greenland. — >tant«n, 
First Croasingof Greenland, ti, 219« 1890. 

Kapkanetlp {Qapqnjutln, 'place of 
cedar' [?]). A S<]imwmif'n villagt^ com- 
munitv at Point CJrev, Burrard inlet, 
Brit. Col.— Hill-ToatihReiK Brit A. A. 
S., 475, 1900. 

Kapo^dla (*not encnmbered with roach 
baggage') . A Mdcw akanton Sioux hand. 
In 1811 they lived betvset uCannoii r. and 
MinneM>ta r., and their village, known aa 
Kaposia, wa.^ on the e. hank of the Mis- 
HiHsij)pi 15 m. Ix'low the mouth of the 
Minnesota. At that time the chief was 
Little Crow ( Chetanwakanmani 1, (j. v. 
In 18:^0 their village wai4 naid to be 3 
leagues below the mouth of Mimiesota 
r. Another T.itth- Crow, who was chief 
in 184)2. wa->- killed at the clo«=e of the 
Sioux outbreak. 

Ca-po-eia band.— .>^mith.son. Miw. Coll., XIV, art. 6. 
1^7s, Hii-acarlet-peonle.— Neill. Hi«t. Minn.. 144, 
note. IKM. Xah-po-ala.— Pretcott in ScboolcnUt, 
Iiid.TillMi^pt.a.l71,18BaL ¥ak|W>afc Hnalling, 
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Th)vs of N. W., I'JT. 1830. Ea.hposli«y.— MoKen* 
ney and Hall, Iiul. Trii« s, i. ik.\4. Kapofa — 
Nelll in Minn. ni>t. ( ..11., i. 1872. Kapoja. 
Long, Kxp<*d. St IVtt ri It., I,:K<, IKJl. Kapo ja.— 
Dorst-yiu I.Mli K.-p.B. A. E..21.S, 1897. Ka-jw nai.— 
Ramsay in Ind. AtT. Kep.. M, 1850. Kapota.— 
An-'»land.462. IW. Ka-po'-4a.— Riges, DhU. <;nini. 
and Die t., US lH,Vi. ' Kapotha.— WiUiamhun in 
Minn. Ueol. Kep.. 107. 18H1. XittU Orvw's taai^ 
Ind. Aff. Kep.. 11». 1850. Petit OorbMm'B bni.— 
Lonir. ExptHf. St Peters R.. 380, 1824. TaboliyahUy- 
4B0talk— Neill. iii.H. Minn., &<9. ls5t» ('his scarlet 
people': real name of Uttto Ciow). Tapo-ya-to- 
Ibid.. 144. note. 
Kapoxha. A l»an<l of the Sifssoton Sioux. 
Kap'ma.— iK.rsoy in l .th Utp. ti. A. K., 217. 1897. 
Xi^OM.— KigKs quoted bj Doiaey, ibid. 

Kapvlo. The now extinct Crane clan 

oftiieTewaof llano pueblo, n. l. Arizona. 
Xa^'*lo.— Feu kt>!i in Am. Anthmp.. vil, iri«, 
18M. Kapulo-tiwa.— ilodgc, it>i<i.. ix. 3.V», 1896 

Kaqnaith. A former ( lallam vilUige at 

Port DLscovery, Wash. 
K<-kaiU.-<}ibb«. Clallam and Lummi. 20. 1863. 
Xa^ttaitli.— i»levenii in Ind. AfT. Kep., 4.S7. 1M.V4. 
Ka^tuaiU.— Oibba in Pac. R. R. Rep., i. iSS, ls\5. 
Bkwa-kwel.— Oibbi. Clallam and Lummi. 20, 
1863. Squah-quaihtl.— I'. 8. Ind. Treat., WW, 1873. 
8qaa-^a«-hl.— (jihlM in I'uc. K. K. K-|> . 1. 429, 18r>5. 

Karaken {K'trfVkt", 'it is white'). A 

traditionary Iroquois town belonging to 

the Bear clan and denign«ted as one of 

recent fonnation. <J. m. b. n.) 

Karakeah.— Rale, Ironoohi Book of Ritea, 120, 

I'^^S Ka r» ken.— Ibid.. 121. 

Karakuka. The name given by the 
main Ixxly of the Karok (q. v.) to the 
divergent dialet^t spoken on Clear cr. and 
at Happy Camp, Cal. — A. L. Kroeber, 
infn, 1905. 

Xaraakawa. A term that eeems to have 
been given originally to a small tribe near 
Matagorda l)ay, Tt xa>j. hut itn application 
has been extended to include a num- 
ber of related tribee between OalvcMton 
hay and Padre id. Tfu> si^'nifn ati'in («f 
the name haa not been at^certaiued. 
Although the linguistic material o tained 
is not f»ufticient to show positive relation 
to any other language, there are very 
strong indications of affinity with the dia- 
lects of the I'akawa group — Pakawa, 
Comecruiio, and Cotonam — still recog- 
nized as a part of the Coahuiltet an family. 
On tlieoth«'r si(h' thev wero pr .l .iM v ■•. >n- 
nected with the Tonkawa. li any oi tlio 
coast tribes ment ioned by Cabera <le V'aca 
was identical with the Karankawa, which 
is not unlikely, it is iin|ioshib1e to deter- 
mine the fact. The first positive notice 
of them is found in the accounts of Iji 
Salle's ill-fated vipit t^> that section. It 
was on Mata^;i>rchi hay, in th<' country 
of the tril)e at tliat time, that this French 
explorer bnilt his Ft St Loais. Joutel 

il687) tnfUtion.H tlu-ni under the natne 
kOienkahe (Margry, Dec., ill, 24J8, 1876), 
probably a mi^pfint for Korenkake, 
which H also ^iven. Tluy are rcprc- 
8ente<l as living at that time chietiy Im- 
tween St Ix>ui8 nay (a part of Matagorda 
bay) and Maligne f Colorailn ) r , hut are 
thelndian«, thoii;;li mentioned under the 

Bull. 30—06 12 



name Claincoets, who massacred all ex- 
cept 5 of the people left by 1 Salle at hia 
fort in 1687. If the Eljallamo, lIelM>bia- 
mos, iiahamos, or Bracanios were identi- 
cal with the Karankawa or with a por- 
tion of the tril)e, which is probable, 
tlicy wt-ro living on St l>ouis or St I'.er- 
nard bay in 1707 (l>e I'lsle's map in Win- 
8or, Hm. Am., 11, 2M, I88«), and are 
noticinl as living at the same plai-e in 
171^21. Their abode is spoken of as an 
island or peninaala in St Bernard bay 
(French, I list. Coll.. 11, 11, n.-tc 1S75). 
It a|jpea» from documents in the Texas 
archives that In 1798 a part of the 
Karankawa had l)ecome christianized 
and were then living at the niis-xion of 
Nucftm Sefioradel Refngio (q. v. ), estab- 
lished in 175tl at the motitlj of Mission r. 
emptying into Arannan bav. The pa^an 
portion of the tribe live<l at that time 
contiguoiLs to the I jpan. Later a nnm- 
Iht of the trilK' were living at the mL'^sion 
of Rspfritll Santo de Ziiniga. According 
to Orozco y Berni {(U'o<s , 382, 18t>4) the 
territory of the Lijian near the lower Kio 
Grande lK)rdere<l that (x-cnpied by the 
Karankawa in 1796. An incident in the 
history of the tril>e wa-s a fien-e battle with 
Lafiite'n l)and of pirates in conHeqiience 
of the abduction of one of their women 
by one of the former; the Indians, how- 
ever, were forced to retreat before the 
heavy fire of the buccaneers. With the 
settlement made by Stephen Aostin on 
the Bni/.oH in 1S2,'{ l^e^'an the decline of 
the tribe. Conflicts between the sutlers 
and the Indians were frequent, and Anally 
a battle was fonglit in which a'Miuf luiff 
the trilie were slain, the other portion 
fleeing for refnge to La Bahia presidio on 
San .Nnt'inio r. Tliey took pidej^ with tlie 
Americans in the Texan war of indepen- 
dence, in which their chief, Joe6 Maria, 
wa.H killed, a'^ were most of his warriors, 
amounting, liowever, to oulv about 20. 
Mratlon 18 made of 10 or 12 nunilies liv- 
ing l>etween IS'lfl and 18.51 on Aransas 
bay and Nueces r. According to Bonnell 
( T»)i)og. Descrip. Texas, 137, 1840) the 
Karankawa in 1H40 had be<'ome re<iiiced 
to H)i>, living on Lavaca bay. In 1844, 
having murdered one of the whites on 
Guadalupe r., tliev t!i <l toward the motith 
of the Kio Grande, one part stopping on 
Padre id. and the other passing into Mex* 
ico. Htit few references are niade to 
theui after tluH date, and the.«e are con- 
flicting. A report quote<l by (iat.«< het 
say the history of these Indiati-^ termi- 
nates with an attack nunle on them in 
ia'>H by J nan Nepomnceno Cortina with 
other ranchero(», when they were sur- 
pri^^ed at their hiding place in Texas and 
exterminated. 

The men are descrihed a.-^ very tail an<l 
well formed, the w omen as shorter and 
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fleshier. Their hair was unusually coarse, 
and worn so lon|Sf by many of the men 
that it reachi-d to the waist. Agriculture 
was not practised by these Indians, their 
food Bupplv being dmained from the wa- 
ters, the t liasc, ami wild j>]aiit.»>, and, to 
a limited extent, human hesh; for, like 
most of the tribes of the Texas coast, they 
were cannibal.^. Travel among tliem w an 
ahnost wholly by ^e canoe, or dugout, 
for they seldom 1^ the eoast Head- 
flattening and tattooing were practi^4ed to 
a considerable extent. Little is known 
in r^rd to their trilml Rovernment, fur- 
ther than that they bad civil ami war 
chiefs, tl»e former being heretlitary in the 
ntalc line. (See Oatscbet, Karankawa 
Ind«., 1891.) 

The following tribes or village.- were 
probably KanHMcawan: Ooaqae, Ebaha- 
mo^Kniet, Kouyam, Meracoaman, Quara, 
Qumet, and Xoyal. The following were 
in the country' of the Karankawa, but 
wbether linguisticallv connected with 
tbetn is not certain: Ahehouen, Ahouer- 
hopiheim, Arhau, Cbornico, Doguene-s, 
Kabaye, Kiabaha, Kopano. Las Mulas, 
Marfames, Mendica, Mora, Oiiitemarhen, 
(^iiii iiaosN', Patatpiilla, Quevenes, San 
Francisco, and Spicbehat. 

(a. c. p. J. R. 8.) 
OwnuBWMt.— Meddres (1778) quoted by Bancroft, 
No. Mex. StatM, 1, 661, 18M (diatlnct from the Xar- 
amanea^ Aramaned). OanuMMfUMM.— Doc. of 
1796 quoted by Oroico y Bcrra, Oeog.. 882, ISM. 
OwaaMguMM.— Rlvem. Olario, leg. MOS, 178S. 
OaniawKww^-MallUid, HiM. Tex., 238. 251. 1842. 
llaw—hiMUM. Pop, of 182B In Boe. Qeog. Hex.. 
604.186t. qMiBirtsMM —Doe, of im quoted by 
Gati^ohet, Karankawa lada., 98, UM. Omaaa- 
a«y.— Kobln. Voy. Loolslane, in. 15, 180?. Otoaa- 
oooM.— Latham in Tranii. Philoi. Soo. Lond., 101, 
18fi6w Oaraahraaa.— Lewiii and Clark, Jour., lfi&. 
1840. Oanwkaliuaa.— Latham in Trans. Pbilol. 
Soc. Lond.. 108, I8.S6. Oaraokawaaa.— French, 
Hiat. Coll. La., n. 11. note. 1S75. Oaraakoaaa.— 
Domenech. Deeerta N'. A., i. 440, i860. Oaraa- 
koaaa.<-Slbley, Hiiit. Bkcr< l)(->. 7-2. ]H06. Oaraa- 
fcawaya.— 8«'h<ioI< rftft. Iiul. TrilM-^. v, :)71. 1866. 
Oaiaaoaaay.— Kobin, Vov. L()iiisiutu>. iii, 14, 1^7. 
Oharaakoua.— Sfhixtlcmit, Ind. TritHni. iii. ,'>44, 
HVii. Claincoeta.<— Joutel. Jour, du Denilcr Voy. 
«k" i^allt-, 74, 1718. Obiencabea.— lian-ia, Kii>tjiyu, 
271, ITU. Coraa-oaaas.— Solu-mnThoni d'TJ in 
Maxs. Hist. Coll., 2d «., ll. 26, 1H14. Corankoua — 
Brat-ken ridge. Views La.. HI, ]hU. Coronkawa.— 
Morxo. Kcp. to St^c. War, :!74, 1S22. Coronk* — A 
popular nl)bn-viu!;iiii in Texas for Karankuvvu. 
Oanuioahua*e«.— I - ii'li ru. .Not <1e Chihuahua. 
281, 183-1. Karankawayi.— In.l. .VlT Rep . .W, IsTAi. 
Kanuikoa*.— .SaiilMr<!. Hixt. V. S., rl.wii, 1^1'.'. 
Karankoo-a«. — HrackenriilKe, Views I n , s7, 1M4. 
Kelea.— *tHl.M'het. MS , B. .\. K i ■ wre^i li r- : Ton- 
kaua name ,. Kikanonu. — Man ia, K'imi>»>, 'j&i, 
1721!. Kironnonaa.— Freiieh, lli>t. ('<<U. Lii., li. 
11, nn!e, 1>'7.'>. Kironomes — Ctinrlevoix, New 
Knuu e, .>^hea e<l , IV. Is7ii Kirononaa — Coxe, 
Carolaim, 1711. Kojenkahe.— Joiitel (l*'87>ln 
Marprv, I>«'e.. in, I'sh. is7h. Korenkake — .li>utel 
(IftvTi in l-n ncli. \\\>t 0<]\. I^.. i, 137, Ko- 
ronka — I'" •lim t t 1 srj) (iiinteil bv (iatx het. Karan- 
kawa Iii'Is., l'> i|. Nda kun-dadehe — (iat>i bet, 
Li|>an MS., H. .\ K., ( Lipan name: inl'i 'jH'fi- 
ple", 'water', ihtil'hr -ffKuxK walking': 'JH'o- 
ple walkiiiK In the water' ftuelamoucchet. — l>o 
'"I.-ie map ■.',(. 1707! in \Viii-.4ir, H:M. . II, 2i»4, 
\HSi<. Qu#lancouchii. — nirr\ i:i<- It.'-f-' I in .Mjirgry, 
D^c. IV, 316, IHSO. (Ju«Uahub©olie«.— Bareia, En- 

■ayo, 2M, 1728 (probably Identical). OaiaMM.— 



Ibid.. 2.'ty ( iilentieal?!. duineu.— Donav in Shea. 
Dlacov., ^1)7, 1S.V.' i Klentieal'."). Tampacuaaes — 
Reports f'f till- Mex. li<irder{\>inmi*>-ii>!i. 4«><>, 1>»73. 
Tarancahuaaei - Doc. u( l^■iH ijuolnl Uy liatsehet, 
Karankawa IihI- , HI, iHyi. Takokon kapai.— 
(iat-chcl, Tonkuwii M8., B. .\. K., 14.i i wjtliout 
moeea.-ins ' : TiMikiuva name, Includilijf al-wi the 
C<>aliu:l[i-nin citji^i tnlies-. 

Karankawaa Family. A family estab- 
lished by Powell (7th Bep. B. A. E., 82, 

IH'il ) on tbe lan^-uage of the Karankawa 
tribe as detemiinea by Gatschet. Al- 
though this and the related tribes are 

extinct, investigation bivs led to the con- 
clusion that tbe Coaque, Ebahamo, and 
oUier tribes or settlementii of the Tucas 
coast mentioned nnder Karankawa (q.T.) 
should be included in tbe familv. 

Kareii. An unidentified tribe men- 
tione<l an living w. of L. Superior and di."- 
tinct from the Cree.— Jes. Kt'l. HV>7, 23, 
18.58. 

Karkadage ('in the forest.' — Hewitt). 
An unidentified tril)e. Iiand, or village, 
probablv in t'anatla, with which the Iro- 
quois af^rmcd they had made peace in 
1701. Mentioned with the Chioj^ewa, 
MiHHisauga, Nipissinjr, and otlu rs l.iving- 
aton in K. Y. Doc Col. Hist., i v, 899, 1854). 
Cf. Karhngaghrooney, KarigouUU», Kcnri- 
hnct. (j. M. ) 

Karhagaghrooaey (A'ar/iaj^aromm, 'peo- 
ple of toe woods*). Aeoording to Sir 

Wm. Johnf^un a name applie<l bv the Iro- 
quois to wandering Indians k. oi Quebec; 
bat aa he snggeeta Carillon on Ottawa r. 

an the best |K>int for a of trade with 
tliein, they were probably more to the 
we«twanl. Doblw looated'them K. of L. 
Huron. Tiie term is a collei tive one, re- 
ferring to wandering band.s ol different 
tribef , poswibly to the Tt^tes de Boule, and 
to those called O'pimittiah Ininiwacby 
Henry. 

Karhayayhrooneyt.— Jolinsi n ii:t;! n N V. Doc 
Col. Hi^t , VM. t'v^H, lN.'>r>. Kirhawyuach Roaaa.— 
Dohb«>. Hu«1s<.n May. 1744. 

Karhationni {KArluMiofi'nV, 'a forest 
lying extended lengthwise'). A tradi- 
tioi;ary InMjiiniH village belonging to the 

Wnlf elan; location unknown. 

(.1. N. B. H. ) 
KarbaWoaaL— Halo, Iroquois Book i«f Kit(>^ 118. 
\m\. Karhatyanni.— Ibid., llv>. 

Karhawenradonh ( Knrh<w;i^'}n-<'i''li>>'' i. 
.V traditionary Iroquoi.s town l>elonging 
to the Bear clan and to those towns 
designated as of recent formation; loca* 
tion unknown. (j. \. b. n.) 

Karhawenchradouh. — II<ilr\ Tr<>i(ii<>i> U<><ik of 
Kil*.-f, I'JO. 1S.S3. Ka rho wen«h ra don. — Ibi.l.. 121. 

Kariak. \n l>kimo Hettlement cicwe to 
Amaralik fjord, w. (ireenland. — Crants, 
Hist Greenland, i, 8, 1767. 

Kariak. .\ Piuniner settlement of Aivi- 
Urmiut Eskimo on Lyon inlet, n. end of 
Hndson bay. — Boas in «th Rep. B. A. E., 
4-'o. ]sss, 

Kari^oaiatei. Thfe name given by the 
Iroquois to the Oathollc In^ans of Oan- 
ada, probably more eepedally to the 
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C'aughnawaira. The name f»eem8 to have 
reference to a long dresn, possibly the 
gowns worn by thej)ric8t.'<. (j. n. b. h. ) 

OKrmgniiU — roMt-n {\77i i, Fivi- Nrttions, 1(3. 1747. 
BkrigouiBtp* — Hiit'iiR-villf <lt' hi PothiTie. iii, "JOO. 
I7W Kane8*te« — Dfllinx 1 16iM) in N. Y. I)(k-. Ci>1. 
lli-t . IV, 95. INM. 

Karkia. A division of the Costaaoan 
Indisiu inhabiting the country b. of 

(iirqiiinc/ .'^traits, San Fraiu i-cubay.Cal., 
the naioe uf the atraita being derived from 
that of the Indians. Aoooraiog to Kotae- 
bn*- thev extended B. aa fiuras the moDth 

of San Joaipiin r. 

Carquin, l iiylor in ("al. Farmer. <>< t. is. 1861. 
Jarquin Iliiil. Karkin. — .\rroyo «if lii ('ni'"'tH, 
IiiiMriiii> riLlilwrniii*, MS. triinV., B. A- K. K*r 
quinea. — 'i Hvlcir in < iil. FiirniiT.(h't.lH. i.nju. Kore- 
SiM.— Koui-bne. N\w Vny. i 1hJ»-2o/. ii, HI. 1H30. 

Xarluk. A Kaaiagmiut village on the 
K. coaat of Kodiak id., Alaska, where 

there are large suilmon cannorie?'; pop. 
302 in 1880, 1,12:^ in \H90, 1,8«>4 in 190(). 
Carlcok — Llfilanski ( im.S), i|Uo(e<1 l»y Baker, Oeog. 
Did. Alti.-kn. IWI. Karlooch.— n>i<l. KarluU.— 
t'ox*', iifttT Shflikof, i)iiiit«il by Hiikcr, ibid. 
HunakMhwak.— Holmbi^Tg. Kthnt'it;. ."^klzz., map. 
1866. 

XaraakAinia ( Qarmaqdfpiinf 'large 
hilts')^ A summer settlement of the 

Akndnirniiut E.>jkini() on Hume bav, 
Battin land. — Boaa in 6th Keu. B. A. iL, 
441, 1888. 

Karmakdjnin. \ village of Padliiniut 
Eijkiuio on the coast jutiit s. of Kxeter siL, 
Baffin land.— Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 

map, 1888. 

Karmang {(iarmang, 'hut'). A Hum- 
mer settlementof Tafirpinginiut Okomiut 
K.«kimo at the n. w. end of Nettilling lake, 
w, of Cunil>erland tnl. — BoaH in Otli Ke[). 
B.A.E., map, 1888. 

Karmeaak. An Ita P^kimo settlement 
in N. (ireenland. — Kane, Aret. Kxplor., 
II, 127, 1856. 

Karmentarnka. A former village of the 
Rumsen, connected with San Carlos mis- 
sion, Cal. 

OumratArnka.— Tavlor in Cul. FurnH-r, Apr. 'JO, 

Karok (itaruir, 'upstream'; they have 
no name for themselves other than that 

for 'men' or 'pcopK-', nntr. whence 
Arra-arru, Ara-ara, etc.). The name by 
which the Indians of the Quoratean 
faniilv have, as a trihr, Uvn generally 
called. They lived ou Klamath r. from 
Redcap cr. to Indian cr., n. w. C:il. 
B4'!ow them on the river were tlie 
Vurok, al>ove them the Sbiu^ta, to their 
B. were other Shastan tril)e«i, while on 
the w. they were sei>arate<l bv a f»pur 
of the Siskiyou nit.", from the Vurok and 
the Athapa-rnii Tolowa. Salmon r.. a 
tributary of the Klamath, was not Karok 
territory exce[)t for about 5 m. from its 
mouth, but was held mainly by Sha-tan 
tribes. While the Karok languafre is fun- 
damentally different from the langnaf>es 
of tli<' adjatcnt Hupi and Yuruk, the 
Karok people closely resemble these two 



tribes in mmle of lift- and culture, and any 
description given of the latter will apply 
to the Karok. They differ from the 
Yurt)k principally in two point*: One, 
that owing to the absence of redwood t hey 
do not make canoes but buy them from 
the Yurok; the other, that thev celebrate 
a series of annual oeremonfee called "mak- 
ing the world," which are held at Pan- 
amenik, Katimin, and luam, with a sim- 
ilar observance at Amaikiani, while the 
Yurok possess no strictly analogous i)er- 
formances. The Karok had no aivi- 
siona other than villages, and while these 
extended along the entire extent of thi ir 
territory, three important clutiiters are 
recognisable. In each of which tiiere was 

one village at which certain ceremonies 
were hela that were observed nowhere 
else. Panamenik, on the site of Orleans 
I^ar, and sevenil other settlements fonne<l 
the first group; the seciMid was al>out the 
month of Salmon r. and com[>ris4'd Amai- 
kiara, Ashiimk, Ishipishi, Katimin, Shan- 
amkarak, and others; in the thinl and 
northernmost group the most important 
villages were Inam,at the mouth of Clear 
cr., and Asisufuunuk at Happy Camp. 
In the first two groups a single aialect was 
apoken; in the laut, tlie farthest upstream, 
a diveigent dialect called Karakuka was 
onplojred. 

Following is a list of the Karok villages: 
Amaikiara, Aperger, Apyu, A rani - 
mokw, Aslii[)aK, Asisufuunuk, Chainiki, 
( liawakoni, Chinits, Couth, Ilomnina, 
Homuarup, Ift, Inam, Inotnks, Ishipisni, 
Lshwidip, lyis, Katimin, Katipiara, Ko- 
kaman, Kworatem, Ohetur, Olegel, Oler, 
Opegoi, Panamenik, Pasara, Bawoara, 
Snanamkarak, Shegojishkwu, Sumaun, 
Sanum, Supasip, Tishrawa, Tsauo, Taofk- 
are, Toi, Uchapa, Cnharik, Wetaitaiko, 
Wopum, and Yutoyara. 
An.— Oataehet in Coni N. A. Ethnol., ii, pt. 1, 
xlvi, 1860 C>U[- 'mM>>')- Ara-ara. -Ibid. Azrar 
Arra.— Crookribid.. ni.447, 1H77. Oahroes.— Punr- 
era in Overland Mo., ix. 157. 1H72. Oahroet.— 
Keane in Stanfcird. OuniH-iKl., 504. 1x78. flHa* 
quiouwa.— Mwk in H. R. E.\. Due. 76, 30th CoDR.. 
Ist m, iH4g (may include also Yiirok and 

HhaMai. iTap'i. — A. L. Khh-Iht. infn, 1908 
(Sha^xtH nume). Xaknik.— <>ibl>^ i IH.51) in School. 
craft. Ind. Tribe*, ni, 161. 18.13. Xarak.— t'owen 
in Cnnu N. A. Ethnol.. m, 19, 1877. Orleaaa 
Indiana.— Kmeber. iiiPn. 1903 fsomcflmps lo- 
<ally ui^Hl. eHiH-cially dowtmlreani fnnn the 
Knn')k territory). Pateaick.— McKce (1'<M) in 
S. ii y.K IXm'. 4, :f2d <"«>nK . ^p« '' , l.M. lXi3. 

Patih-rika.— Meyer, Nnch deni SiK fann nto, 2^*2, 
1H.V.. Peh taik.— liiblw ( IH.'il ) in Seh.x.k rHfi. Ind. 
Tribes, iii. las, iH.%3 (Vjirok nann'. .sik- 
Klreani' — Kri«cberi. Petit-aiok.— MrK i c. dji. t it., 
Kil. Petaikla — KriK'l>er, inTn, 19aJ( Vumk name). 
Xlpp«r Klamath.— Me Kee. op. cit., 194. 

Karrihaat. (livenasthenameof atrilie, 
proljably in Canada, with whom the 
Iro(|uois made peace in 1701. Mentioned 
with the Chippewa, Missisauga, Nipis- 
sine. and others.— Liyingston (1701) in 
N. Y. D.H". Col. Ilif't.. IV, 899, 1864. CL 
KariyouitUt, Karliodage. 
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Xanok. An Eskimo villagf in « .( ireen- 
land. lat. 72° W. 

Kanck.— Soionce. xi. va. 1888. lUnuk.— Kane, 
Aret. Kxplor., i, 45K. 1866. 

Karanit. .\ village of Ita Eskimo OH 
IngU'lii'lil gulf, N. (irt'i-nland. 
Karkioot.— Kiiiie, An*t. Kxplor., II. 1H56. 
XarMoit.— Hayes, A ret. Boat. Joum., 9U7, DM-O. 

Xannkaa. A Hpringsetttementof Oko- 
tniut EHkimu of Saiunia, on the Vi)Ht<t of 
Butfin land, N. of Cumberland fed. — Bosis 
in Gth Ufp. B. A. E., map, 1888. 

Xaratnit (' the caves'). A village of 
the Talirpin^nniut Okomiat Eakimo on 
Nettilling fjonl, w. shore of GmnberlMMl 
ed.; p«»p. 29 in 1883. 

KaioMoit.— Bo4V in DeatMShe Ooor. Bliitt.. viii, 
»2. K'anaau t — Boaji in ivtt rmanns Mitt, 

lut M). 70, Ennaaiiit.— Kiimlion in Bull. 

N>tt. Mii<i.. Tin. l.S. If). 1879. Kemeaait.— Ibid. 
Kiminock*owiek.— Wiiri'hatn in Jour. Roy. Geog. 
B<H-.. XII, 21. 1KI2. Oaniaauit— Boas in fith K«p. 
B. .\. V... 426, 1888. 

Karusak. An Rskimo settlement near 
Anicrulik fjord, lat. 64° 20', w. Green- 
land.— Nansen, First Croflsing of Green- 
land, ii,4l(i, 1890. 

Kataan (pronounced bv Haida OAgafn, 
but said to Ije from I'lingit Ka'ul-an, 
' pretty town ' i. One of the three towns 
in Alaska still occupied by the Hafda; 
situated on Skowl arm of Kawaan bay, 
B. coast of i'rinc-e of Wales id. Chat- 
cbee-nie, the name of a Kaigani town 
in John Work's list of 1830-41, waf^ 
cdther a camping place of the people of 
Kasaan or a town occupied by them 
before moving to th«' latter i>1a< (' In 
W^irk's time it had 18 houses and 249 
people. Petmff gives the population of 
Kasian (an-l "Skowl") in 18S0 as 17.S, 
and the (.Vil-^us (»f 1H90 as 40; the present 
numl>er is in.«igni(i( ant. The family that 
aettleil here wiiHtheTadiilanaa. (j. r. b. ) 
OAai'a.>-8wantnn, Cont. Haida. 282, 1906. Ka- 
•aaa.— U. 8. Cnart Burr, map of AlSMW, KNitli- 
eastaec, Apr. 1896. Waaaaii , — Petwit in lOBi Pen- 
•us, Alaaka. S2, liM. Wima Siail.— Barrinnn 
fn Proc. and Tram. Roy. 8oe. Oan., lee. n. US, 

Kasaktikat {Kn-mk-t/-kat). A former 
ChuinaHhan village at a place calle<l Ba- 
jada de la Canada, in Ventura eo., Cal. — 
Henshaw. Buenaventura MS. voeaVj., B. 
A. K., 1884. 

Kaieaot (AV-w-mw). A village, prob- 
ably of the Gathlacnraop, formerly sit- 
aated where Seapmxw cr. empties into 
Willamette slough, Or^. — Gibbs, MS. 
248, B. A. E. 

Kasbahara. The Karok name of the 
Wintun of Trinity r., w. Cal. (Kroeber, 
inf'n, 1903>. The Trinity r. Winton 
ooii^^lHttMi of the Normnk, Tientien, and 
W'aikenmuk. 

Kasbaiak. A Togiagamint Eskimo vil- 
lage on Toiriak r., near itH junction with 

the Kii.«haiak, .Maxka; pop. 181 in 18H<). 
Kaabaiak.— BHiitr. (icofr. Diet. Alankn, 1902. Kaab- 
alyak.— .'^I'Uir ninl l'o*t quoted liv Bnkor. il)id. 
Kuaaiakh — I'flri>lTiti lOtli (V)imi«., .Ala-kii. IT. InM. 
XiHiak.— Petroff.Rep. on Alaska. 49. i880. Xia 
akh.— Nelson In 18th Rep B. A. K.. map, 1900. 



Kathiga. An Aleut village on Unalaiika 
id., Alaska. Pop. 41 in 1833 (at which 

date it was the headqiiarters of the fore- 
man of the Ku»<ian-Amerii-an Co. for the 
w. half of Unala^ka), aooordiog to Veni' 

aminoff ; 74 in 1H74, according to Shlcani^ 
knv; 73 in 1H80; 4(» in 189(). 
Ka«h«ga. -Sarii h<"I" i lTyj iquotetl »>\ nnkor.GoxK 
L»lct. Alii-ka, r.^rj. K*Bhi«a.— lllh Ci-ii,>.us. AUsk»«. 
Vfi, 1 «'JH. Kaahigin . — 1 1 >ifl . Kotchiciaakoj e — 1 1 ■ > 1 1 n - 
beiy, Kthnog. ^\i.\7j.., ina|>. H2. IH.^5. Kokbegen- 
•koi.— Klliott. Cond. A(T. Aluska, 1>-J5. l'*:.'*. Koah- 
igin.— IVtroff. Ki'p. on Ala-ka, ?0. IKH). Koahi- 
finakoe.— V»'iiiaiumolT. Zapivki, ii, iHri. iMii. 

Kaibigalak. A Kaialigmiut Eskimo vil- 
lage in the middle of Nelson id., Alaska; 

pop. 10 in 1880. 

kas)ii«aiacamut«.— Petroff. Sep. on Alaska, 54, 
1861. XaabcakfaavL— NeleoilJ[18T8) qUf>t«d bjr 
Baker, Oem. DiclAlaika.lOT. bikifalocttiBnl.— 
Neinn in l8th Rep. B. A. I., map, 190a XaeU- 
talfdc— Baker, op.cit. 

Kasbiwe ( Kas-hi'-vr). A forinerChuma- 
shau village near Newhall, Ventura co., 
Okl., at a place now called CnesU Santa 
Sos&na.— Henshaw, Buenaventura MS. 
vocab., B. A. E., 1884. 

KaahkaehatI {Kanh-hich^-n'ti). A pueblo 
of the Acoma vvliich, accordimr to tradi- 
tion, waH inhabited in preiiigturic times 
during the migration of the tribe from the 
mythic Shipapu in the indefinite x. — 
H«Mlge in Century Mag., i.vi, 15, May, 1898. 

KaibkekoanC people of [the r. ] K;V-hk' ). 
.\ Tlingit division at Yakutat, .Vla.ika. that 
is Maid to have migrateti frum the Atha- 
pascati ( otintry on the upper part of Cop- 
per r. It l^elongH to the Raven phratrr. 

kaek:« qoan.— 8wanttin, field iiotea, B. A. B..19M. 
Xiaobke-koa.— Kraiiw, Tlinkit Ind., 116. im6. 
Kaihong. A former Seneca settlement 

on Ka.>^hon^ cr., at it*! entnince into 8€*n- 
eca lake. It is first mentioned in ]7t>5. 
and contidned 14 hoooes when destroyed 
by Sullivan in Sept., 1779. (j. m.) 
Oashaem -MS .lour, of 17K7 quotod by Connvrr. 
Kmiih'!:!-"'*; ! i iK iicvn MS., B. A. K. Cashong. — 
Ibid. GaghABiranhfwe. — It)id. Oaahuunrua — 
IMd. Gaffhscngh^a. — Iliid. OacnMnah-wa 
Kirkland < 17t.f)) ntKUt-d by Conover. ibi<l. Gag- 
aonfhwa.— Ibid. Oabaueanli^e.— Ibid. Oarhaw- 
quaah.— Morpni). lyt^MRiie Iroq., map. 1851 Oath- 
aiunfua.— Jour, of liihT qniite<1 by 0»Uov«t, .MS., 
B. A. H. Oothescunqueon. — Ibid. Oothsenquean.— 
Ibid. Ooth»«unqueaa.— Ibid. Ootbainquaa. — Ibid. 
Kaabanquaah. — Ibid. Kaahoas.— Ibid. Kaahoa- 
ouaah-lbid. KanhMf.-Ibtd. KMh««.— Ibid. 
Bhenawaca. — Ibid . 

Kasb's Village. .\ ^umnu'r camp of a 
Stikine chief on Etolin id., Alaska: 40 
{leople were there in 1880. — Petroff in 
10th Census, Alaska, 32, 1884. 

Kaihtata { k"nr-tn'-ti1). A former Ta- 
kelma villa^'e on the a. gide of Rogue r., 
above Leaf cr. and (lalice cr. , ( )n*K — 1 hor- 
sey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, ni, 2.tS, ISW. 

Xaibtok {Kar-l(/k). A former Chuma- 
ohan village in the interiorof Ventura 00., 
Cal. — Henshaw, Bnenaveotiim MS. VO- 
cab., B. A. E., 18h4. 

K aibtn ( Kac-tu ) . A former Chumashan 
village on the Pirn, a tributary of Santa 
Clara r., Ventura co., Cal. — Henshaw, 
Bnenax'entiira M8. vocabw, B. A. E., 1884. 
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Kuhnnak. A Magemiut Ksk i mo village 

on the Kji.'*hunuk outlet «»f Yukon r., 
Alaska; iK)p. ILT) in \HHO, 232 in 1890, 208 
in V.m. 

Kashunkhmint.— nth Cfiisu", Aliiska, 111, lt*93. 
Kiishunok.— I'etrotT in lOth fi nnus, AI»i>k>i,;Vl.l)VM. 
Kacbunuk. — Nl■l^ul(l « IH7M> qiiott-d by KukiT, Ucog. 
Diet. Alaska. l<Xri. ICeauna.— 12lb (\mimum Kep. 

Xadtutnk. — A Chnagmiot Eskimo vil- 
Irae on an island of the Yukon delta, 

Ahi.-^ka; |.o|.. IS in ISHO. 
Kachutok. — I'ftrotT in lOtli (tenons, Aiankii, map, 
18M. Kaahutuk.— NeiH.n (IHTHi quotiMl »>v Baker, 
(if OR. Did. Altt.«ka, iWi, Kushutuk.— Nelson in 
18th Ki ji. H. A. K., niHp ivt-j. 

KMigiang ait ( ' lit tie ireshwat^rsealti. ' — 
Boaa). An Eskimo villagenearAroeralik 

fjord, w. <;n < iilaful, lat.W 10'.— Nanwen, 
First CrotsHiu>j ot Cireenland, ii, ;i7«>, IHIH). 

Kaalhta. A former Lower Creek town 
on the E. l>ank of Chattahoochee r.. in 
Chattahoochee co., (ia., 2^ in. below 
Kawita, its branch settlements extending 
alonp thd w. side of the river. It was 
visited by De 8oto in 1540, and is re- 
ferre<l to under the name Casiste by the 
Gentleman of Elvas as a great town. 
In 1709 it was considered the lar^t of 
till b>werCre«»k towns, containing, witli 
its dependencies, 180 warriors and in 
1832 it bad 620 {amiliee and 10 chiefs. 
Hawkins (Sketch, 5H, in 1799, 

described a large conical uiound, with 
tbe *'old Cnssetah town*.' near it, which 
aft*»rwar(l \v:is wttled by the Chickasaw. 
ApataifUow bpi^lled U{)atoie, was a branch 
▼ulage. The Kai<iihta people believed 
they were dc<( en<l«-d from the nun, and a 
cunouM migration legend, preserved by 
Von Reck, existed among them (»ee 
Gatmhet, Cn'ek Mipr. L«%r., i, IM.'i-.'U, 
1884), from which it apj>ears that the 
Kawita were originally the same people 
as those of Kjv-ihta, and that they nepa- 
mted in very ant ient times*. Cu»*eta, a 
variant of Kasihta, is now the name of a 
town in Chambers co., Ala., and another 
ie in Chattahoochee co., Ga. A district 
in the Creek Natioo, OUa., was once 
called ('ii.«eta. (a. h. «. ) 

Ouawda — <:'rawf.>rfj ( 1836) In H. R. Doc. '274. 2.Mh 
CoriK.. Jd IM, l.sas. Oaaeitaa.— Boudinot. Star 
in tlie \V(!.t. \2t>, IhUV Cauca.— Hnrcla (1693). 
Kn«HVr>. -"iT, 1723. Caaiata.^1 bill .333. Oaaiata.— 
(ifntli-man of Klvan ( l.W i in I r.-nch, Hi.vt Coll. 
Ltt.. II, I.V.. 1K"W1. Caa««U h.— Whitf 1 17S7) in Am. 
8Ute Pap.. Ind. AfT , i, 21, 1K<J. Ca»«U — Swan 
(17911 in tJ<-h<Hilirjift, Ind. TrilK>s, v. 2ry4. iH.V'i. 
CuMiU.— Ind. AfT. I<< p..36,'>, 18.M. CuieUh* -I S. 
Ind. Treat. a779t.6y, 1837. Cuaetaa.— I jittr»',Carle 
dew Ktat<«-rni». 17HI. Cuaheta ».— Coxf. CaroianH. 
23, 1711. Cu«iU«.— AlctKlo. I)li<. (JeoK., I. 7:«. 17Hf;. 
OuaitMh. — W)itt<' i;m: in Atn Statt' Pap .Ind. AIT.. 
I. 20. \<rl CuaaeU.— <.atH< li.'t.Crt'ck Migr. LfK-. 
fi. 1^> I n** Cuaaatah* — MHiillivray (n87) in 
Am. .-lair I'ap., Ind. AlT . i, 1h \Kti. CuMetu — 
Pickott. Hi-t. Ala.. pR^-iiii Cu»»etAu — f S. 

Ind.Tr.-at il8UK 1«>2. 18J7. CuM*t - w.— c< iimis of 
1832 in .><< hool(Taft. Itid. TrilM--. iv..'>78. 18M. Cu«- 
•a-tuh. — Hawkini-i 17yt»i. Sketc li.-2.\o7. 1.HIH. Ouaai- 
taha.— 8M-an (1791) in SrhtKilfnift. Ind. THIwm. v, 
282. Ouaaito .— Romanit, Florida, I. 28 i. 1775. 
<l««iiitaa.— Boudinot. Star In the West, V,t'>. I8lf.. 
KMiataa.— Mil fort, M«moin>. 118, IHtU. OldOoaa- 
tew.— WiMtdwanl, Keminift.. 14, UN. VMta.— 
Bartram, Tmvela, 457, mi. 



Xaaibrf. A Knaiakhotana village on 
the K. cnjijit of OM>k inlet, at the mouth 
of Ka»iK)f r., AUii^ka. A settlement was 
plantetl there by the UusHian^ in 17H6, 
called St (Jeorge. Pop. 31 in 1880; 117, 
in 7 hou^et*, in ISi*0. 

Oaorgiefakaia. — li.n'vsiiin niapcitCMt bv Haktr.Geoe. 
Ditt. Ala>kH, 232. I'.«i2. Kaaailo.— Pel roll in lUlh 
Census, Alaska. 2<.i. isH. Kaaailaf.— Ibid., map. 
Kuaailof.— post route (nap. I'.KW. 

Kaiiapa [b'm'/n 'a ]ioiiit'. i"i Irwative: 
' at the point ' ) . A Paloos village at Ains- 
wortb, at the j miction of Hnake and 
Columbia rs., Wuhh. 

Coaiapa.— Koss, Fur Hiinterx. i. IK.'), is\5. Ka- 
al'ipa. — M'Kiiii y in lUb l\r\<. H. A. V. . 7:i'>. Is'.'ti. 

Kaska. Given by Daweon (Hep. Geol. 
Rurv. Can., 199b, 1889) as a division of the 

Nahane, comprising the Achetotena 
( Ktchareottine) and Dahotena (Etagot- 
tine) trilH?*^. They are described as un- 
(Icrsi/t'd ami of j«)or phvHiiitie, liave the 
rei)Utation of toeing tunid, and are lazy 
and nntnutworthy, bat are comparatively 
proHperoup, an their country yields giKwl 
turn ill abundance. According to .Morice 
(Trans. Can. In.«t., vii, 519, 1892-93), 
however, " Kaska is the name of no tribe 
or subtribo, but McDane cr. is called by 
the Nahaiie Ka^^ha . . . and thi.s is the 
real word which, corrupted into Ccugiar 
by the whites, has since a score of years 
or more served to de.'-ignate the whole 
mining region from the Coast range to 
the Rocky mts., along and particalarly 
to the N. of tlie Stickeen r." The name 
Kanka is not recognized by the Indians 
themselves, who form the third division 
of Morice'H (•la.'-.><ification of the Nahane. 
Thev number alxjut 2lK). (a. f. c.) 

Kaskakosdi ( ' p(>ople of Kaakek ' )• A 
divi.nion of the Kaven phratry of the 
Tlinirit, living at Wraiigell, Ahu^ka. 
Tlicy arc .slid to have come from among 
the Mai*»*»'t Hai<la and to have re<'eivea 
their name from a ]ila(e ( Kfuj<|lL'k") 
will re they camjied during the migration. 

KaM-kft-qua-tee. — kam-, Waml. in N. .\., n\>\>., 
18ft9. K-aaq'arue'de.-K.'Hs. ;<ih Rep. N. W. Tnb. s 
of Can . '2.'>. \^}. KMqlakue'dL— Swiiuloii. lieid 
not.-s H. A K . vm. WmmnMML—Kmam, Tito' 

kit Ind., 1'20. IfiUh. 

Kaskanak. A Kiatagmiut l->kimo vil- 
lage on Kvichak r., when* it flows from 
I,, lliamna, Ala.«*ka; {M^p. 119 in \HHO, m 
in 1890. 

Kaakanakh.— Post rout« map, 1903. Kaakaaak.— 
I'etmfT. Rep. oo Alaska, map, itn. KaaUubk.— 

Ibid., 45. 

Kaakaskia (perhaps akin to kattotka- 

hamu-", 'hescrapesitoffby meansofatool.* 
The Foxes have alwavs hehl the Peoria 
in low esteem, and in their traditions 
claim to |i:i\ (> «li strnycd most of them on 
a rocky islaml in a river. — \Vm. Jones). 
Once the leading' tribe of the Illinoiscon- 
fe<lerary, and |K'rhaps riyhtly to Ik» con- 
sidered as the elder brother of the group. 
Although the first knowled'je of tliis<-on- 
federacy obtained by the whites related, 
in all probability, to the Peoria while 
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tlii'V y. t it si<lc<l (111 tlu' ^Ii^*lifit^ippi, it in 
probable that the refereiices to them in 
the Jeenit Relations of 1670 and 1671. 
from tJu* reports of Father A lloticz, apj)Iy 
to the Kaskaskia on upper Illitiuia r. 
•ad poedbly to some minor tribes or 
bands coiiru'ctt'd therewith whose iianiei* 
bave nut l>een preserved. Although it 
has been annerted that (^rlier visits than 
tliat of M:in|iU'tt*' in KhS were made to 
this |)eopie l»v the whites, there 18 no sat- 
isfoctorv evidence to justify this eoru hi- 
aion. l"heir chief villa}:e. which had the 
aauie name m* that uf the tribe, in sup- 
posed to have Ix^n situated about the 
present site of Utica, La SaUe eo., III. 
Marquette ntateathatat the time of liis 
first visit the village was conipoeed of 74 
cabins. He returned again in the spring 
of 1674 and established the mission of 
Immaculate Conception among them. It 
appears that by this time the village had 
increased to somewhat more than a hnn- 
dred eabiiis. Allouez, who followed a.*i 
the next missionar)*, states that when be 
came to the place in 1677 the village con- 
taine<I 1 caMnp, and that while the vil- 
lage formerly consisted of but one nation 
( tribe), at the time of his visit it was com- 
posed nf s tril)e8 or peoples, the addi- 
tional one.-' having come up from the 
neighborhiMxl of the Mississippi. Al- 
though till- known IVoria villapre wa.s 
some distaiue away, it may \h' that at 
this time this trii)e and the Moingwena 
resided at the Ka.'^kaskia villa>;e. Thin 
implietl in an expression by (Iravier, w ho 
speaks of the Mugulasha " forming a vil- 
laire with the Baioupoula [Hayojroiila] as 
the rioimroua [Peoria] do with tlie Kas- 
kaskia." Tllis, however, would lead to 
the supposition, if the statement by Al- 
lones oe accepted as correct, that there 
were other bands or tril)e8 coUei tiHl hert? 
at the time of his mission whose names 
bave not survived. Possibly they may 
have iH'en bands of the Maseontin or the 
Miami. Kaskaakia was the village of the 
Illinois which La Salle reached anoat the 
close of Dec, 11579, on his tirst visit south- 
ward from the lakes. He found it unoc- 
cupied, however, the inhabitants b«ng 
on a huntinj: expedition. Thv Fronch 
mission was maintained at this place un- 
der Fathers Rasles, Gravier, Bmnetean, 
T'int't. an<l Marest, until about the c In-^e 
oi 17(X). At that time the Kaska.'-kia, in- 
fluenced by a <leeire to join the French in 
Louisiana, n*solve<l to w^panitc from their 
brethren and mi^rrate to the lower Missis- 
sippi. Gravier was much opposed to this 
movement, and althoujrh he arrivid on 
thegrouinl too late to prevent tlieir<lej)ar- 
tnre, he was puccesgful in checking the 
blow which the indignant Peoria and 
Moingw eim were about to inflict on them. 
It was also through his inflaence that 



thev were induced to halt at the month 
uf kaskaakia r., where they made their 
home, on or near the site of the presoit 

town of Kaskiiskia, Randolpli co.. 111., 
until their removal w. of the Mississippi 
under the treaty of Oct. 27, 1832. Ac- 
eordiiipto Hntchins, in 17f54 the Kaska.«kia 
nundxTed <iOO. but lie gives the uumberin 
177H as 210 iooividuals, including 60 war- 
riors. They were then in a villafje alxmt 
3 in. N. of the present town of Ka^kaskia, 
greatly degenerate<l and debauched. 
The tribe participated in the treaties of 
Greenville, Ohio, Aug. 3, 1795, and Ft 
Wayn< , Ind., Jttne7, 1803, made by the 
trilK's of the N. w. with Anthonv W'ayne 
and William II. Harrison. In tiie treaty' 
of Aug. 13, 1803, at Vincennes, Ind., it is 
stated that the trilw constitutes "the re- 
mains of and rightfully represents all the 
tribi's of the Illinois Indians, originally 
called the Kaakaskia, MitchiflUDia, Ca- 
hokia, and Tamaroi." By this treaty 
they were taken under the iinnietliatecare 
and ^tronage of the United States and 
promised protection against the other In- 
dians. Bv treaty made at Ca.«tor Hill, 
Mo., Oct 27, 1832;tbeycededtothe Lniteti 
States all their lands of the Mississipiti 
except a single tract reserved to KUen 
Ducoigne, the daughter of their late chief. 
Previous to this, however, the remnants 
of the various tril>e8 of the Illinois (Y»n- 
federacy had con.<olidated with the Kas- 
kaskia and Peoria. By the treaty of 
Washington, May '.iO, 1S.>4. the consoli- 
date<l tril)e« ceded to the Uniteii States 
part of the tracts held by them under the 
treaty of 1R.T2. al>ove mentioned, ami un- 
der the tn*aty with the Piankashaw and 
Wea, Oct. 29, 1832, reserving 160 a^ ree for 
each member of the tribe and 10 sections 
as a tril)al reserve. Bv the treaty of 
Washington, Feb. 23, 1887, land was as- 
signed them in the m. b. corner of Indian 
Ter. 

The consolidated bands, including also 
the remnant of the Wea and l^iankaabaw 
and now known officially as Peoria, num- 
bered altogether in l!M^r> onlv 195, liardljr 
one of whom was of pure Indian blood. 

Their totem or creet was an arrow 
notched at the feather, or two arrt)ws 
supporting each other like a 8t .\ndrew'8 
cross. (j. u. c. T.) 

CacMbiu.— I>A Ralle (1682)in MmtgTf.Wc.. II.M, 
1877. Caroarilioa.— Hennepin, New DIsoor.. SlO^ 
lf.9H ran Illinois division Rbont IfiflO). Ou.— Mar 
ain \ \'r<i) ill Marjfrv. IKV., VI. 6.V4. 1886. OuM- 
chiM.— Mottioir of 171H in N. Y. Ho*-. Tol. Hist, 
IX, 891, IS&S. CMcaeia.— La Sallo > li^s.' In Manrnr, 
n.-<- . 1. rm, 1876. Oaaeakia*.— 1.a Han* (1719). 
it)i<l.. vi. 810. 1886. Oueaquiu.— <iUH><>leId, map^ 
17M Caieuchia.—I^ Salle (1681) in M»r|rr>-,r>»'<«.. 

II, i:>l. l^n. CascMkiu.— Ferldnsand Pin-k, .\n 
nalMof tlu-\V(>st,5r>.18.'iO. OMoaaquia.— JnuteJ(16N7) 
in MafKO'. l>t<-. m. 476. 1S78. Oatkafoiu — 1> 
I'Nlf nitip (ra. 1710) in NHll, Minn.. IWA Caska- 
quia* - Dm-. of 174.S in N. Y. I>«x-. Col. Hist., x. 1 12. 
18.S8. OaMttMa i iia.^outel ( 1687) in Manrnr, D6c., 

III, 481, IsnTeuvriMi^Wittsr In Sodtt, Boo- 
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§uet Expe<l.. 66, 1766. Casquia*.— Smith, ibid. 
[tukbtukcTa. — (^roghan in Monthly Am. 

Jour. <i(H>l., -^72. 1831. Kacukiu.— La Harnc 
(171'.* 1 ill Mftrgrv. rx^o., vi, .m, 18N!. Xa«hkMh- 
kia — Ailouez (1677) in 8hcn. Mi-w. Val., 74. 1K52. 
Bjushkaska.— Niurqiiettc miip (<-a. IOThi in Sht.«, 
ihi.l. Kaka«k£ffi.— <jatJ«ohel. .Slmwute MS.. B. A. 
K., 1>*7'.» islm»ne« name. »injf.. Kakatikt). Ka- 
kaaky. — ImlHV, Wfst. TtT.. 3r.l. 1797. Karbaaki.— 
Lo^kitl *17'.»-l"* ituoU'd by HiiltoiilHT, Trilns Hinl- 
mjn r., 1^7.'. Xarkadia, — I'tTkinn uiul IVrk, 
Annnls of tlieWot. 61, I'viO. KaacT«s(|uiot.— Bu- 
<-hHtmn. N. Am. IikIs., 1'v'i, l>«'i4. Kaakaisaa. — 
IhH'. of 1717 InN. Y. TKn-, ( ol. Hi^t.. IX. H7ti. 1h.v,. 
Kaakaiikai — .h'tTervH, Fr» in h I)om«.. pt. 1, map, 
17i;i. Kaakakiaa — ("huuviKiHTif < ITM'n in N. Y. 
Doc O.l, Hi-'t., IX. lav., IsS... KaskakiM.— Vim 
clrciiil I 17i>« J. iditl.. x, MW, Kaakaacia.- l.n 

Sulli- I It.Hh in Miirvrv, IXr., ii. li'l. 1^77. Ka»- 
kA»ift — UtiriMii. Ciiv oi tlK' .Saint-. 117, l.N"il. Kaa- 
kaiki* — Iji Sjillo ( liXJ) in Maivrv, l)i<- , ii, 201, 
1877. Kaakaakianai— U. Ind. Treat. (17^5), IM. 
1873. Kiakaakiea.— Ure^nville tri'Mtv tt71>6) in 
Harris, Tour. 241. IXft. Kaakaaquia.— CharU voix 
(1724) in SchuolcniU, Travels, 136, 1821. Kaak- 
k«^— Bntidinot. Htjir in the West. 127. 1816. 
XMOtti.— Coxe, Carolana, 13, 1741 (identical?). 
XMqtaiaa. -Vater, MIth., pt S, WC. 3, S51. 1K16. 
&aquuaaqaiM.— Smyth, Tour In U.S., I, 347. 17M. 
SMkMJdaa.— Docof 17M In N. Y. Doe. CuL EUat.. 
TH.Ml.lNW. WikiMMM— Bmyth. Tear In U.S., 
II, 247. 17M (i»lMe BaaM). bilted— Hanneplti, 
New DlteoT. (IMS), n, 667, IMS. BMlnlaltMt.<-> 
Johiwm (1767) In N. Y. Doc. Col. Hi«)t.. vii, 966^ 
1S56. Kukaalu.— Adair. Am. Inds., 371. 1776i. 
ttoenitea Ihr rr 1 1 1 r ( m 1701 ) in MarKrv.D^.,tv, 
6M.1W0. Belnao.— Memoir of 1718 in X.Y. Doc. 
Col. Hi!«t., IX. 891, 1H&5 (villaKe). Boniaaae.— 
It>i(l . K<*^^ (8aid in note to be Kaskaakta Tillage). 
Tchatahakigwiaa.— La Salle (1679-81) in Margry. 
l>6c..i.4«l. 1877. 

Kas-lanas {<^.'as la'nn/i, 'pitch-town 
people ' ). A family (»f tht- Kaveii dau <»f 
the Haida. They inhaV)ite«l the w. coant 
of Moresby id., Queen Charlotte group, 
Brit. Col., had no creets like the other 
Haida divisions, and were regiinh il 
barbarous by the latter. ' Their principal 
town was ra Ttooo harbor. — Swanton, 
Cont. Haida, 270. HWi. 

Kaalokng. A former Aleut village on 
Agattu id., Alaska, one of the Near id. 
group of the Aleutian.-^, now uninhabited. 

Kasnatchin. A Knaiakhotana village 
at Anchor pt, Kenai penin., Alaska; pop. 
29 in 1880. 

Xataatehin.— Baker. Geog. Diet. Alaska. 76. 1902. 
Xalda.— Petroir in 10th Cennna. Alaaka, 37. 1884. 
KatiMUM).— Baker, op. cit. (Rtvnian name: 'ley'). 

Ease {k'lt'xo). A furiner Chuiiia-^haii 
village at Cafiada del Diablo, Ventura 
CO., Cal.— Henshaw, Buenaventura MS. 
. VOcab . I'. A, E., 1SH4. 

Kaaoongkta. A tribe or band conquered 
by the Iroquois and settled among the 
Onondaga.— Clark, Onondaga, i, 305, 
1849. 

Kasiiank. A T< >gisi^miut village on 
Togiak r., Ala?^ka, having two danoe 

h<)UHe.«; pop. t;io ill 18K0. 50 in 18JK). 
Kaa»iachamiut - K!i-v< iith •■, ii>ns. Alaaka, 164, 
ItftKl. KaMianmute — IV trnfT in lOth Cenmi* AIa.v 
ka. 17, iSKi. 

Kassigiakdjaak {QaMiffiaqdjmvj). A 
winter .»ettleinent of Nugumiut Eskimo 
on Frol)i.«lier bay, s. e. Batiin land. 
Boas in Hth Ke|>. H. A. E., map. IKHK. 

Katiovo (from (imhoun, pi. of Gashini- 

6^0.— Kroeber). A Yokuta tribe for- 



merly livin}j on Dry cr., Fre*>no co., Cal. 
Several families of ntirvivors now live in 
Winchell guleh, near Polla.'<ky. 

Car-aooa.— .loliiiston ( 1851 ) in .<<-ii. Ex. Doc. 61, 3Jd 
ConK.rl'<t M*H.«.,2:<. 1H.S2. Caa-aana.— Harbour (l.<>2) 
in St ii. Kx. l)iK'. 4, ItJd Conjf.. >^pi <'. wsh., 252, l>Cv}. 
Oaa-aoea.— Mt Kw i-t ul. in In.l. AlT. K.-i... 223. IHiil. 
Oaaaon.— Kovi e in iMh Kep. H. A K. 7'<-.'. 
OaaaoM. — ,Io)inf'ton ds.'il) in H«'n. K.\. lh>r. t,\, :vjd 
Conif., 1st scsK., 22. 18.Vi. Coaoa.—Tiiylor in Cal. 
Fanner. M«v IH, l.s«a (same'? i. Coatrowera.— Heii- 

I. V in In«l A'tT. Ke|>...')12, WA. Ooawaa.— L<'wi.<i in 
ln>l .\(T. lii p.. 1K,57. 3y9, IsJ^. Oaahowu.— A. L. 
Kr»)t ljer. ini II, lltKj (correct form: pl.'^r(i«/iiritji/i<i). 
Ooah'-aho-o.— Mt rriam in S< icin c, xix, '.tLS. .Mine 
15. 19«V4. Kaali-i-wooih-ah -11.1(1., 916 (Wiksaclil 
iniini- Kaa-Bo'-vo -i' ,. , in Cont. N. A. Kth- 
uol.. Ill, 370, 1877. Ko»b-»lio -0,— Merriam, op. elt. 

Kaita IQ.'a'sta). A legendary Haida 
town on Copper bay, Moresby id., Queen 
Charlotte group, Brit. Col. It was named 
f<tr the creek i Skidt jratc cr. i, wliich ran 
near it, and was occupied by the Daiy uahi- 
lanas.— Swanton, Cont Haida, 279, 1905. 

Kastitchewanuk. A Cree band on Al- 
bany r. of Hudson bay in 1770. — Hutch- 
ins (1770) in Richardson, Arctic Exped., 

II, 37, 1851. 

JLntM (Pdfa, 'biter?',' referring to the 
Arikara). A tril)al division of the Kiowa; 
f«o ejille<l, not Ix-caune of Arikara origin, 
but ljecau.*ie thev were more intimate with 
that tribe in tratle and otherwise when the 
Kiowa lived in the N. — Mooney in 14th 
Kep. H. A. K., 1079, l.SlHi. 

Katagemane ( Kn-ta'-ge-md-ne, '.starv- 
ing'), (iiven by Morgan ( Anc. Soc., 171, 
1877) as a divi-^ion of the Piegan tribe of 
the tSiksika, q. v. 

Katagkak. An Ikogmiut Eskimo vil- 
lage on Innoko r., above its jtmction with 
the Yukon, Ala.-;ka. 

Ighelkoatlenda.—ZaKoskin in Nonv. .\nn. Voy., 
5th x.xi. map, IkV). Katagkag-miouta.— Ibid. 

Katagwadi {^KAtagtCA^di). A Tlingit 
division formerly resident at Sitka, Alas- 
ka, but now ahnost extinct. (.i. h. h. ) 

Katahiiao. A foriiierChumashan village 
connected with Santa Inez mission, Saola 
Barbara co. , Cal.— Taylor in Gal. Farmer, 
Oct. 18, iMil. 

KaUmoonchink ('hasdnut grove.*— 
I^ wiHj. The Indian name of tTip site of 
Wlnteland, Chester co,, Pa., and jKrhaps 
also of a Delaware ( ?^ village formerly 
near West Whitelaixl. Mentione<i by 
I^wis (1824) in Day, Penii., 222, 1843. 

Xatana. ( A7(( '/ana). A former Haida 
town on Louise id., Queen Charlotte 
group, Brit Col., in possession of the 
K au' i a I s-kegawai.— Swanton, Cont Haida, 
279, 1905. 

Kate h adi ( people of Katch, a creek on 

Admiralty id. i. \ Tlingit division at 
Kake and Wrangell. Alwka. Some of 
them intermarried with the Athapascans 

on the upper Stikine. 

Kaadf ett e«.— .Sehoolcmfl, Iml. Tribes, v, 4R9. 
I'^V) (rtftrr Kane; mi«priut ). Kaady-ett-ee.— Kane, 
Wand, in N. A., app.. IH.V.'. K atc'a'de — Boaa, 
Fifth Rep.N. W.Tribearan., 25, 18^9. Kitaehadi.— 
Ktauae, Tlinkit Ind., 12U, 1885. Oa'toadL— Swan- 
ton, field notea, B. A. 1904. 
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Katelianaak {QdtcxA'na-dk.\ 'Hip 
lake' ). The native name for the Tlingit 

town now known as WranL'cll, the winter 
town of tiie Stikine Indians of Alanka. 
It was so named because tho mountain 
behitid it rm'tiililes :i fniinHn hip and the 
inner l»arbor isso .-Init in us to apiM ur like 
a lake. Indian ]K>p. 22s in mn); total 
population (white and Indian) UtfS in 

1<HH). (j. R.8.) 

Katearai. One of the principal villages 
of the Tuscarora in 1669, "a place of great 
Indian trade and commen*e ; situated on 
a t<. hmiu h of Koanoke r., N. C. 

K«teara«.— Lcderer (1672), Pistov., 22, 1W2. Ka- 
teras — Ibid., map. 

Kateraona (prhape jaivon 'Kater 
land ' ) . A Tall rpi nginiot Esikimo villaae 

of the (')komint triheon Cnniherhuiil wf., 
Ballin land. — Howgate, Cruiae of Flor- 
ence, 84, 1879. 

Kathio. A laT)?e village of the eastern 
Dakota, the JIdewakanton. \Vahj>eknte, 
SiHHeton, and Wahpeton, who were gath- 
ered alxmt Mille Lue in the 17th and IHlh 
centuries. Hrower (Kathio, 3:{. 1901 ) lo- 
cates the village at the outlet of Mille Liac, 
Minn., and thinks it was aM<lewakanton 
settlement. It was vinited in 1(>59 by 
RadisBon; in 1679 by Da Luth, who speaks 
of it as a great village; and by Hennepin 
in 1080. Affording to Warren (Hist. Ojib- 
ways, 160, IHSTj) it was destroved by the 
Chippewa about 1750. See l)u Luth in 
N. Y. Doc. C\)l. Hist., i.x, 795, 1S.>5. 

Kathlaram. A body of Salish formerly 
under Fraser superin tendency, Britisli 
Columbia; now no longer omcially re- 

piirtril. 

k*thlar»ni.— Ci»nftdinn Ind. Aff., 79, 1R7R. Kath- 

Urem.— Ibid.. liH. Ih79. 

KatiiBin. A Karok village in n. w. Gal. , 
on the B. bank of Klamath r., a mile 

above the mouth of tlie Salmon, o|>posite 
Ishipishi. It was believed bv the Karok 
to be the center of the worla, contained 
a saere<l house and sweat-hooscs and was 
the scene of the deer-slcin dance and of 
an annual ceremony called "making the 
world." The village was burned by the 
whites in l>v>L'. 

8che-woh. — <iibhs (1.h.'>1i in <i liiM.lcnift, Ind. 
Tribes, III. IM. iv'ii, Sc-wah.— .McKcc (Is.)!' in 
.Sell. Kx. l>(>c. 4, :>2i\ ('■■nv'-, xpt'C. K'MW.. \M. l<>:\. 
Bh«'rwuu— A. L. Kpi. l.i r, liif'ii. ]9X\ i Yurok 
num. Si wahs.— M< K'" '-, up, rit.. 211. 

Katipiara. A Karok viilageof two houses 
on the s. bank of Klamath r., Cal., nearly 

nppovitc Orlt-ans Bar; described byGibw 

in 1M')2. See Tsmnt. 

E*h-t«e-pe«-rah.— 4;ibb.<4, MS. Ml.s<'el., B. A. B., 
1852. Katipuura.— .\. L. Kroi*ber. inCn. 1901. 

Katin {Ka-ti'-m). One of the 4 divi- 
sions of t!io tiiain b<xly of the Shasta, liv- 
ing in Klamath valley, from Seiad valley 
to Happy Camp, v. Ca\. ( r. n. D. ) 

Katkaayi ('island jieople', from an 
island at the mouth of Al.sek r. ). A 
Tlingit di visit »n at Sitka belonging to the 
Baven phratry. 



Chratka-iri. — Kranae, Tlinket Ind.. 118. 1885. 
ft'.A'tkaayi-Swanlon, field notes, B. A. E.. IWM. 

Katkwaaiiltn ('town on the {Htintof a 
hill'). A Tlingit town about tim. above 
the mouth of Chiikat r., Alaska; pop. 
I'Jo in 1S80. 

Katkwalta.— Krauw. Tllnkit Ind., 100, 1SH5. Knt- 
kwutlu — I't iroff ill loih Cen-UH. Ala^kH. 31,1H?*4. 
Qatqiwa aitu' Swatitoti. lielil notes, Ji, .\ . F...1904. 

KaUagalak {Kixi'galaq). AChiuookan 
trit)e formerly living on the s. bank of 
Columbia r., in Columliia co., On'j;., 2 
m. below Rainier. — Boa.s, Kathlamet 
Texts, 6, 1901. 

Katlaminimin. A t'hinookan tribe for- 
merly occupying the s. eml of Sauvies id., 
Multnomah oo., Oreg. Their principal 
village waaQn the 8 w. side of tlu- inland, 
in Willamette r. In 1800 Lewis and C lark 
estimated their number at 280 in 12 
houses. In 1850 thev were said by Lane 
to be a880ciate<l witli the Cathlacumup 
and Namoit. 

Cathlaminimima.— .Stnurt iti Nonv. Ann. Voy.. x. 
2;i, ISJI. Oathlanamenomen* — Mi>rs< , Rep. to t^H'. 
War, :5«W, 1,K22. Cathlanaminim — Kranchi'n'. Narr., 
13.5, 1H.>I. Cathlanam nimint.-— .<tuiir(. <>p. cit , 115. 
Olam-nah-mio-na-mun. — Lewix Hiirl Clnrk KxfH'd., 
Coius i-<|,,913, not«, 1883. Olaaamiaamuoia.— Lew is 
niid ( lurk Kxped , II, 212, Clanaminanomt. — 
Ibi<) . ii,2r>H. 1H17. Clannabminamun.— Ibid.. II. £9%. 
1H14. Clan-nar-min a-mon'i — ( lark i lHi'»".i m Orip. 
Joiir. Lewis and fUark. iv, 220, l'.<Ui Clannajntnim- 
muns. — Dniki', Bii. Inci>i.,vii. Ihjh. Clan-nar-min- 
na-mon. < hirk (IXKii in (>r>r, Jmir. L< \vi^ uml 
Clark. IV. I'JU.S. CUnnarminnamuns— Lewis 
Hiiii Clark Expe<i . II 47:f. IMI. Kathlaminimim. — 
Fruiiilnii'^e<iiiote'l by (imrdner in .lour. (Jih»k Soo. 
l.,<ind , .XI. 2.V), 1R41. Hamaaa . in —1.101 e in Sen. 
Ex. L>(H-..V.'. 31st Cong.. 1st »es«.. 172. 1»60. Kamaa- 
anim.— [.itne in Ind. Aff. Rep., 161, 1850. TowahnA- 
hiook. — Lewinand Clark Kxp>ed., Couch wl., iii, 
913, 18'J3 lerrvtr). 

Katlamoik. Said by Boas (Kathlamet 
Te.xts, 6, imi) to be a Chinookan tribe 

formerly living at the nite of the present 
town of Rainier, Columbia eo., Oreg., 
bat later (inPn, 1904) jsiven a^ the Chi- 
nook name of the locality of the modern 

Rainier, an<l of liiiinit-r itself. 

Oalia'moix. — Hons, ml ti. ItflM. Xti'lMfs. — 
Boji.-, Kiitlilamet Texis, b, l^Ol. 

Katlany't Village. A Hummer ramp of 
one of the Taku chiefs of the Tlingit 
named Qiihi''ni; 106 people were there in 
1880.— P^roff in 10th Cenaoa, Alaska, 32, 
1884. 

Katliaa. The princi|>al chief at Sitka, 

.\]aj*ka, at the time it wa.s settle*! V)y the 
liuasians under Baranoff. Also called 
Kotlian. The first fort eetabliihed by 

Banui'tff in 1799 waj? deJ»troy»^l by the 
natives under Katlian's leadershiu, and 
they afterward entrenched themselves k> 

Btron-jly in a palisaded fort n'inforce<l by 
Stone tliat the liussian.s returninu' 5 yeare 
later, had great difficulty in di.^l<».l;rii^ 
them. The name i-^ that tisnally lH»rne 
l)v the chief of the Kiksadi elan of tho 
Tlintrit. (.i. r. ».) 

Katluchtna ('lovcrn of jjla^s l>eads'). 
\ K iiaiakhotaiiaclan, — RichardHon, .\rct. 
Kx|hm|., I. 4'i7, 1H51. 

SatauU. A iuuiiagmate £8kimo vil> 
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laf^ on the 8. e. coah't of Alaska penin.; 
pop. 218 in 1880, 132 in I8V»0.— Petioff in 
10th Cen,-u.H, Ala-ska, 28, 1884. 

Kato. A Knnfj^t* trilns or band fur- 
meriy living in Cahto and Long valleyn, 
Mendocino co., Cal. These* were prob- 
ably the people mentioned by McKee as 
Oi'i'iipying tlie WMvind larj»e valley of Eel 
r., numbering about 500 m 1851, and dif- 
fering in language from the Bmuo, a fact 
wtiii-Ti huH lon^; been lost 8^pbt of. 
Powers divides them into Kai Porno, 
Kaatel Pomo, and Kato Pomo, and gives 
a Ktilnnapan vocabnlary. They have 
rtH-ently Iwen found to belong to the 
Athai>af)can f)tock, and closely relateil to 
the Waihiki, although they re8etn))lc the 
I'otiio in cultim'. (v. k. (■. ) 

Batcmdaikai - I-ittlmm In Trans. Pliildl. s.^-. 
I.^)tiil., 77. 1 vV.. Batrm-da-ksi-ee. — <iibl>-i in Srluxil- 
criifi. liid 1 riti- -, III, -I^J. lK.-ii. B^'t«m-da-luui.— 
Piivvcil ill Oiiit, N. A. Kilitiol.. Ill, 491, 1.S77. 
B»tiii-d*-ki*, — IikI. AtT. K. p , ^lO. IsM. Cabadi- 
Upo.— McKiH- ( IhT)!) in S. ;. I x Dm,- i, AM ("onjf., 
irpix'. .s^«».,HH,lK.Sa. Cahto Pomo Pi iw rM in Over- 
land Mo., IX, fiU), 1H7J. Kai Po-mo.~Po«iTj< in 
Cont. N. A. Kthnol..iil, IIH, 1H77. Ki to-Po^mo.— 
Ibi.l.. 150. Ki-Pomaa.— Ind. AtT. Rt|>. IM.I, 119, 
18<>r>. Laleabiknom.— A. L. Krofbt-r. inf'n, V.m 

iVukl nann l. Tlokeang.— Kr«K-lKr. ("oast Yuki 
[.'^.. Vf\\\ « nwtl Iiallli i . 

Katomemetunne ('j»e«j|ile by the deep 

water'). A fonner village of the Mi8h> 

ikhwatm et onne on Coquille.r., Ore^ 
Ibf' U- mt F 'mB tAa'ai.— Doneyln Joar. Am. nlk- 

lore. III. 232, im. 

Katsalgi {kdtm 'panther', 0/(71" 'peo- 
ple ' ). A Creek chiii. 

Xat'-obA.— Morgan, Anc. 80c.. 161.1)!$77 ('Tiger '}. 
XiualfL^OatKiwt. CiMk Mlgr. Uv.. i; m, 

Xataey. A Cowichan tribe oecupying 
the villajjes of Selt^as and Shuwalethet, 
on ritt hike atnl river emptying into the 
lower Fras*'r, Hrit. Col.; pop. 79 in IIKH. 
XaitM.— Brit. Adni. ( tmrt. no. 1917. Kat«xie.— 
Can. Ind. AIT. fur I.s7s. 7'.». Kataey.— (_"nn. Ind. 
Rop. 1901, pt. J, K e'eta*.— B<m« in Rep. 

64th Meeting Krit. A. \. S , 464, l>-fH. X«'W,— 
UUi Tout in Kthnol. 8urv. Vnn., M, 1902. 

Kauhikotin. A part of the Hankntchin 

livini; on Yukon r., a short fli>*tanre be- 
low lM)rtyniileer., near the Yukon-.Vla'^ka 
boundary. 

Ka-tahik-otin.— I)tiw<«on In Ren. Oeol. 8urv. Cnn. 
for 1HM8, 202B, 1HH9. Kltt-ol-kliii.— .Schwiitkrt, 
Rf>p. on AIh^Ich, 86, 18»i6 (nitme given by Kumiau 

Katitayot {Kat-sia^-i/dl). A former 
Chuinashan village between Pt Concep- 
tion and Santa Barbara, Cal., at a locality 
now called Santa Anita. — Uenshaw, Bue- 
naventora MS. vocab., B. A. E., 18A4. 

Kattak. .\ former Kania-.Mniiit village 
on Afognak iil.. k. of .Vtuiruak, Alif>ka. 

Katak.— Buker. (.r<>K Dirt. Al>i*<kH. 1902. Kattag- 
miut.— Kuwi.-Am. map (iMtf) quoted by Baker, 
ibid. Kattag^|mt->Holinbecr. EthnDC Skla., 

map. 1866. 

Xatsik. Two Indian Bettlenients on the 

H. bank of lower Fra.«er r., Ik>Iow Snma.»<5J 
lake, Brit. Col. (Brit. Col. map, Ind. 
Aff., Victoria, 1872). Perhaps tuo name 
refer*; to the Katsey triln'. 

Katsimo {Ka-tzi^-mo). The Keresan 
name of a ptedpitoas mesa liaing 430 ft 



above the ba.sin of .\eoina, and about 3 
m. N. E. of the latter pueblo, in Valencia 
CO., N. Mex. Aoconlinjr to tradition its 
summit wan the »ite of one of several pre- 
historic villages which the Aocnna people 
sucoeasively occupied during their 8outh- 
westerly movemt-nt from the mythic Shi- 
papu in the indefinite N. The tradition 
relates that during a storm a port ui the 
rock feTI and some of the Inhabitants, 

cut off from the valley iKMieath, perished. • 

The site was heucefurtli abaiidoned, the 
survivors moving to another mesa on the 

Hutnniit of which they ere<'te<l the pres- 
ent Acoma pueblo (q. V. ). ICatzimo mena 
is inaccessible by onlinary means, but it 

was scaled in 1 897 by a part^' representing 
the Bureau ot American Lthnology ana 
evidences of its former occupancy ol)- 
servetl, thus vi-rifyinp the native tradi- 
tion. See Bainlelier in Ceutiirv t vclop. 
of Names, 1894; IIo<l>re (1) in Century 
Mag., LVi, 15, May, 1898, (2) in Am. An- 
throp., Sept. 1897, and the refen-nces 
not«<l Im'Iow. I F. w. n. ) 

FnoliaBted Meaa.— Lunimi-. N< w Mi-xiro I)avld, 
39, iHiU. Katiim-a.— Htunl. li. r in An h. Inat. 
l'u|. . IV, .nt. IW He»a Snoantada.— Pullcii in 
IlHriHT N Wfi kly, .v>t. MiK. 2, 1880. BnAtt Kat- 
siBM.— LummiM, op. cit., 4U. 

Kav.- The Com clan of the Pbtki 

(Water Houne) i>l»ratry of the llopi. 
Ka ah. — Bourke. Snukc IianCr, 117, 1'^M. Ka'i-«. — 
St. ph.'n in S(ti H< \,. M A. K., 39, 1891. Kau win- 
wil. — Ft wki-x in 19ih B. A. li.,5«3. llWl (ifiil- 

u ii - -dHn'!. Ka'-ii wiii-wA.'— VewkM in Am. 

Autlirup,. VII. 402, 1894. 

*Xa«4j«UUiiak ((inudjnadjuaf). A win- 
ter Settlement of the AKiulnirmint Es- 
kimo between Frobisher bay and Cum- 
iHfland sd.. Baffin land.— Boas in. 6th 
Rep. B. A. R, map, 1888. 

Kaaghii. A former Chomashan village 
at La Ca i*^ a< I a < 1 e I Co rral, abont 22 m. fnmi 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Ka-b-6'.— HcnHhaw, Buenaventum MS. VOCab., 
B. A. £.. lifM. Xai«hU.— fkth«r TImeno (18M) 
quoted by Tiylor In Oal. Fknner, May 4, 1880. 

Kanhuk ('hiph place'). A former 

Alsea village on the s. side of AJsea r., 

Oreg. ; noted by Lewis and Clark as con- 

tjiinin^ 400 inhahitanls in 1806» and as 

exiatin^' I'H thy coju<t. 

Kahuade — 1 . u i.<* and Clark. Exped., ii. 473, Imh. 
Kahunkle.-n.id., ii, 1H.S. Ihu. Ka-hun kle i — 
Orlg. Jour. Lfwi-* and Clrtrk. vi. 117, 190f>. Kau - 
hftk.— Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk lore, iii, 230. 1890. 

Kankhwan. A former Alsea village on 
the N. side of Al^ea r., Oreg., at Beaver er. 
Katt'-<)waa.— Dorxey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iil, 
2:^0, mw. 

Kaaldaw. The Xitkaan division and 
town lying farthest inland toward the 

headwaters of Skeena r.. under the Ba- 
bin(?and Skeena Kiver agency, Brit. Col.; 

Eon. ."^7 in 1904. 
uldoah.— Horetzky. Canada on Pac. 212. 1874. 
Oal-do«.— <:iui. Ind. AIT. Rep . 431. IS96. OalDoe.— 
Ibid.. 252. 1891. Ool-do«.-lbid., 2H0. 1K94. Xal* 
do*.— Ibid., 415. 189S. Kaul-daw.— Dorw v in Am. 
An«i.|.. XIX. 27«. ivj". Xuldo.— Brit. Col. map, 
1S72. Kuldn«.— Can. Ind. AIT., pt. ii, HW. IWl. 
KaldM.— Tolmie and Dawwn, Vocabs. Briu Coi., 
1148,1884. 
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KaQmauangmiat (Irutii the lake of the 
same naiiu-, around which they chiefly 
dwell). An E^kitno triU' in s. k. Hatlin 
land, probably cliisely relates! to tlie 
Nugumiut. 

ZanMVonf .— ni«ll, Arctic Kt sonrrlio-. T.H, W-S. 

XMDBanang, — BiMi^ in DiMltM llOdrnu. Itl.ttt . VIII, 

82. 1885 (ini><t>riiil I. K aumauanpniut.— BuaH in 
FettTiiiann.t Milt.. ii<> 70. Ish-V QuawaMiaff- 
miut.— Hoasiutith l{i p. H. A. K.. 4J1, IShM. 

Kannaiimeek. A foniuTSt(Kkl)ri<l>:evil- 
• laj:oiii Hfiissolaerco.C.M, N.Y..al>«>ut half- 
way between Albany arnl Stockbridfje, 
Mmb., to which lutti r ]>lai'i- the inhabit- 
antH removed in 1744. — Brainenl (r«. 
1745) quoted bv KuttenlxT, Tribes Hud- 
son R., VJH, isfii. 

Kautas. A Koyukukhotana xillc^ne on 
Koyukuk r., Ala^^ka, with 10 inhabitants 
in 1885. 

Oawtaakakat— Allen. Kep. on Ala<«kH. Ml. IHhT. 

Katttm (Kau^ten). A Scjuawnii^h vil- 
lage cotnniunity on the riirhf bunk of 
Squawuiisbt r., Brit. Col. — Hill-Tuut in 
Bep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 

Kanweh. An unidentified village on 
Klamath r., Cal., below its junction with 
, the Trinity, and therefore m Yiirok ter- 
ritory. —Mr Kee (ia=>l) in SchoulcnUt, 
Ind. Tribe*., iii, 138, 1863. 

Kaveazrak. A Kaviagniiut village at 
Port Clarence, Alaska. — Eleventh Census, 
Alaska, 162, 1803. 

Kaviagmiat. An Eskimo trilx' occupy- 
ing the 6. part ot Kaviak i>enin., Alaau, 
from Norton bay w. Many winter on the 
B. shore of N(ir(i>n srI. |>a!I inchnlcs tin* 
Kinueuniiiit, wlnmc lii\vU >-s Hf»'and enter- 
pri.'*e nave l>tH'n copied bv the Kaviagmiut 
remaining in their old Lome. Thi.^ was 
once a populous country, but the extermi- 
nation of the arctic hare and the marmot, 
the<li.'jappearanceof the rcindei-r, and the 
raid.M of^ the Kinuguniint liave depopu- 
lated the iH-ninHula and caa^tnl the inhalH 
itanta to uugnite to other parts of arctic 
Alaska and l>ei'oine merged in other 
triln's. Local Kubdivisioii.< of the exi.it- 
ing Kaviagmint, who numbered 427 in 
1890, are as follows: Aziainniat, of Sledge 
id.; Ka\ iazagmiut, at the head of I'ort 
Clarence; Kniktaj^'wiut, of Golofnin 
bay, and Ukivogmint, of King id. Their 
villages are Aiacheruk, Akpaliut, Anelo, 
Anlik, Atnuk, A^ak, Aziak, Chaik, Chain- 
ruk, Chinik, Chiokak, Iknetuk, Iniokte- 
gokshnk, Kachcgaret, Kalulek, Kaveaz- 
ruk, Kaviak, Kogluk, Kovog/.ruk, 
Mctiikatoak, Xetnekawik, Niktak. Okino- 
voklokawik, Opiktulik, I'ereblnk, Seiii- 
kave, iShinnapago, Sininumon, Sinuk, 
Sitnazuak, Sunvalluk. Takchuk, Tubuk- 
tulik, Uinuk, Ukivak, Ukodliat, and 
Ukviktulik. 

AalifmuU — HolmbentQUOted In- Dall. Alaiikn.-tOS, 
1870. Anlyrmiitea.— WranK«ll.EthnitK.Naeh.,r.2. 
1889. XaT»a. — Kellv. Ant. Fjikimo, 9. im 
Kawaka.— WhvmiM^r. Tniv. in AIii.oka, 143. 1M8. 
KavwaagKotM.— Kelly. Arct. E.iklra<> ctinrt. 1890. 
Saviaaka.— Raymond In Ind. AIT. Kii>. l^iv, Ml, 



1870. XaviafBat.— Nelaon in ISth Rep. B.A.E.. 
map. 1809. Xavi^vmli.— DaU, Alaska, 408. ISTO. 
BavlanfvL— Turner in llth Bep, B. A. E., 178. 
IflMTsMaki.— Oall In Proe. fSaLAeML BcL. iv. 

85. IMS. 

Kaviak. A Kaviagmint village s. k. of 
Port Clarence, Alaska; {H)p. 200 in 1H80.— 
Baker, Geofi;. Diet. Ala^^ka, 1902. 

Kaviazagmint A sabdivision of the 

Kaviagmint, <j. v. 

K*viagamute.— I'l ir.itT, Mtli Ci'iisijx, Alaska, mnp. 
l'^>^4. KkviazAsamute — 'Ihid.. 11. KiTUxi'fmnut — 

Dall in Cunt N A. Kthnol., I, map, ISxT 

Kavinish. A former Kawia village in 

Gofthuila valley, Rivmdde eo., Oal. 
Xa^«aiah.— BarrowB, Ethna-Bot Oqahnlllalnd., 
84.1900. Ia41aaWaUa.-Ibfd. 

Kawa ( Ki'nm, 'eel spring' ). A Mo<loc 
t-ampat Yaneks. on Spraguer.,8. Greg. 
Kaoa.— 4int«ch< t in • otu. N. A. KtbnoL, U, pL 1, 
31: pi. -1. IVi. 1890. Kawa.— Ibid. 

KawaibatunyB( Ka-tD&i-bn-tUH-o j . ( J i ven 
a.« the Watermelon clan of the Patki 
(Cloud) phratrvlof the liopi. — S^tephen 
in 8th Rep. B. A. H.,89, IWl. 

KawaiisQ. The most \v«*sterly Hulxlivi- 
sionof the I'te-Chenjehuevi linguistic di- 
vision of the 8hoeh(nkean family. They 
occupy an isolated area on lK)th sides of 
the Tehacbapi nit.s., Cal., but {)articularly 
the w. siile around Paiute mt8., and the 
valleys of Walker basin and Caliente and 
Kelso crs. an far 8. a« Tehachapi. 

Cobajai*.— <JHrcO'< (1776). Dlarv. 489. 1900. Cobaji — 
Ibid.. 304. CoTi^.— K(>anc in Blauford, 

Comprnd.. r>10. 1H7H. Kah-wia'-aah.— MerrUunin 
Science. xi.x, 916, Jtin^ 15. 1904. Kawaiiao.— Kroe- 
ber.inrn. 1906 <Yokut« name). Ki-wi'-a-eak.— 
Powers In Coot N. A. Etbnol.. iii. 393. 1877 (Yo* 
knisnaoie). Xaviahak— Kroeber. inf 'n. 1906 (To- 
batulabal name). Bew4'-Mk.— Merrlam, op. ciL 
Xulakhie.— Kmeber. inrn, I90S (Mohave name). 
VeiPM<<«k.— Uerriam.op.ciu ( » * people' ). BeAea 
Odtoakee.— Oarote. op. cit.. 296. 804 (ao called br 
HartpoM people ) . Ta •hi-eha-pa-haa-ea.— Poweti 
in Cont. N. A. Ethnol . ni, 88^ 1877 (dlvWoo 
around mln^. of mmc nunu-t. Tla-Utkp^.— Ibid. 
iMM-HniMl hy Korn r. ik'ujiIi'/. 

Kawaika. A ruineil pueblo, attributed 
by the Hopi to the Kawaika people, a 
name aim applied by them to the pueblo 
of L^una, y. Mex., and by the I.Agunas 
them.'H'lves to designate their village; 
situated a short distance w. of tlie Ream's 
Canyon mad, on the top of a mesa be* 
tween tuo ^rorL't s triluitary to Je<litoh 
valley, in the liopi country, n. b. Ari- 
sona. The rain was enrveyed and first 
dcM-ribeil by V. Miiidi lcff in IHS.'S, tmder 
the name Minhiptongii, ap{>arently 
through confusion with Xesheptanga, 
another ruin near by. The ruin has l>een 
largely ritied of '\\» art remains by Navaho 
dippers and the re^ulti^ moetly lost to 
pcience, but systematic excavation wsi." 
conductetl in the undisturlKMl portion by 
the National Museum in 1901. See Min- 
deleff in 8th Rep. B. A. E., 52, pi. 9, 
1891; Moonev in Am. Anthrop., Julv, 
189.3; Kewkes in 17th Rep. B. A. E., MH), 
622, 1898; Hough in Bep. Nat. Mus. 
1901, &39, 1903. 

Kawaika.— Moonoy. op. cit. Kawaiolrah.>-H(Nlth 
op. cit. Bishiptonsa.— Miudclefl, op. cit. 
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Kawaiki ( Hitch iti: oki '\vat«T', nimiki 
'hauHnjf', 'tarrying' [place] : 'water- 
cam i nie place ' ) . A former lower Creek 
town at thf juin ti<»ri oi the prt'M'nt Cowi- 
kee cr. and Chattahoochee r., in the ». K. 
<!omer of Barbonr oo., Ala. It had 46 
beadn of familif'H in (a.s. <j.) 

Oow 7« k« — ('<'iiMis of 1833 in Schoolcraft, Ind. 
Triht-s. I V. bis, iNVi. Xa«ifkL— OatMSbet, GfWk 
Migr. Lt-K.. I. VM. IHM. 

Xt^'WMnxinji (Kdwan&nyi, from kdtvduA 
*duck', yi locative: 'duck place*). A 
former Cherokee oettlement about the 
preraitDudctown, Polk oo., a. e. Tennes- 
see, (j. M. ) 
Oowuuah,— Royre in Mh Rep. B. A. E.. map, 1W*7- 
Saak'towa.— 1><H-. of ITWqooU-d by Koyce, ibid . 
144. 

Kawarakiih ( Ka-wa-m^-ki«h) . One of 
the two divisions of the Pitahaut rat, or 
Tapaje ra\irnee» the other IxMng the Pita- 
hauerat proper.— Grinnell, Pawnee Hero 
Stories, 241, 1889. 

Kawas ( KWiDCUt, * fish eggs ' ) . \ nubdi- 
viaion of the Sttutas, an important family 
of the Eagle clan of the Haida. One 
of their eliiefs in eaid to have Iteen 
blown acrom to the Stikine country, 
where he became a chief among the 
Stikine. ( i. r. h.) 

ri'wM." lioiuj. 12tii Rfp. N. \V. Trih.-* ('amida, 
22. 1'-''^ K'.i'wM,— Swiiiiton, Coiit . Haiilu, ■^'.i, 
19t)f>. Kouai. — Harrisiiri in l*r<"-. iirni 1 run-i. I^ov. 
Sex'. Can., <-r. ii. I'i."), iny,. 

Kawehodi2me(X:a 'hare', rAo 'great', din- 
ne * people ' : ' people of the great harps' ). 

An Athapascan trilKj dwelling s. of 
(ireatBear lake, Mackenzie Ter., Canada, 
on Mackmzie r. , the laken e. of it, and An- 
ilerson r. Ma< krnzie ( Voy., I, 2()6, 1S02 ) 
8aid they were a small trilie rexidiug un 
Peace r., who »poke the language of the 
Chipewyan an<l dt'rive<l their name from 
till' Arrtic lian*, tln'ir cliit'f meanHof sup- 
port. .\t another time i Mat^f;. Hint. Coll., 
11,43, 1814) heplace«l them on Porcupine 
r. , Alaska. Franklin ( Joum. to Polar Sea, 
261, 18*24) j)lai!e<l them immediately N. 
of the ThUngchadinne on the m. side of 
the ou^et ofBear lake. Back (Jonmal, 
497, 1833-35) kH'att>d tlicm on Mackenzi.' 
r. as far N. aa 68°. Richardson (Arct. 
Ezped., II, 3, 1851) gave thdr habitat as 
thebank.-^of Mackenzie r. fnjm Slave lake 
downward. Hind (Lab. Penin., ii, 2til. 
1863) said they resorted toFt Norman and 
Ft ( i(MKl Hope on the Mackenzie, and also 
to Ft Yukon, A la»ka. Rosa ( MS., B. A. E. ) 
said thev ret'ideil in 1S5» in the country 
surronnding P'tCJood Hope on Mackenzie 
r., extending lx*yon<l the Arctic circle, 
where they cante in contact with the 
Kutchin, with whom by iiitcrniarriaire 
they have formed the trilx* of Ba.-tard 
Loiicheux ( Nellagottine). Petitot ( Diet. 
IXin^-Dindjie, x.x, 1H76) naid the Kawcho- 
dinne lived on the lower Mackenzie from 
Ft Norman to the Arctic ocean. They 
are de.«<'ril>e<l as a thickset ijeople, who 
subsist partly on fish and reindeer, but 



ol)tain their clothing and nioet of their 
food from the hares that abound in their 
country. Their language differs little 
from tliat of the Et<hareottine, while 
their style of dress and their customs are 
the same, althongh through 1onirfnter> 
course with the traders, for whom they 
have great resoect, most of the old cus- 
toms and beliefs of the tribe have become 
extinct. They are <m friendly ti-rms 
with the l<^kiDK>. The KawchcKiinne 
have a legend of the formation of the t^rth 
by the ninsk nit and the beaver. Thedea^l 
are *iei>o»ited in a rude cage built al>ove 
ground, the body being wrapped in a 
blanket or a moof»e slyn; the j>ro|K*rty of 
relative.H is destroyed, and their hair in cut 
as a Hign of mourning. When thesnpply 
of hareH becomes exhau.«te«l, an it fre- 
quently does, they believe these mount 
to the sky by meaiis of the trees and re- 
turn in the same way when they reap- 
pear. Polygamy is now rare. They are 
a peaceable trilx^, contrasting with their 
Kutchin neighbors. In personal combat 
they grasp each other by their hair, which 
they twist round and round until one of 
the contestants falls to the ground . They 
are not so nnmerons as formerly, a great 
manv lia\ ing died from Htarvation in 1S41, 
at which time numerous acts of cannibal- 
ism are said to have occurred. In 18S8 
Ro.>w (MS., H. A. E. ) gave the jMtpulation 
as 467; 21)1 males. 176 females. Oi these 
103 resorted to Ft Norman and 364 to Ft 
Goo<l Hoj^. Petitot ' r>ict Pene-Dindjie, 
XX, 187()) arrangcni them in five subdivi- 
nons: Nigottine, Katagottine, Katchof^t* 
tine, Satchotng(»ttine, and Nellagottine. 
In anotiier list (Bull. Soc. GiVig. Paris, 
1875) instead of Nigottine he has Etat- 
choj^'ottine an<l Chintagottine. In a later 
grouping ( .Vutour du lacdes Esclaves, 362, 
1891) Petitot identifies Katagottine with 
Chintagottine, piij>f)ressps Satchotugot- 
tine, and mlds Kiwetragottine. 

D«ne. — IVtitot. Hare MS. vm-Hb., B. .\. E., 186». 
Dene Peaux-de-LiiTW.— IVtitot. AuUinr <ln Ihp dtn 
E.S( lave}«. 2S9, IWl. Harefoot Indian*.— Chafpi'll, 
Huds4in Kav, ItVi, IM". Hare Indiana. — Mnc- 
kfiizi.-, V..y.'. 1. -.tX), IMK!. Hareakin* — I'etilot in 
Idu- i: (ipi»K. S<.<'..6.'>(), IH."^:?. Ka-cho-'dtinne.— 
Ki< iiiinlM.n, Arrt. K.xiK-d.. il. 3, 1S.M. Kati-oho 
tinne.— RoxM quott-d In- Gibbn. MS.. B. A. H. 
''Art'tic hare i»e<»|ik-" ). Kancho.— GHlhitiii in 
Tritnv A!ii. Anticj. S<>c.. II. 19. Kal'a-got- 
tine. — i'ctitfit, MS. vin ab.. B. A. K., 1«<,7 K a-t a- 
fottin*.— iVtitot. Diet. IK-nt^Dindjie \\ IKti 
(']H'(ip\t' anions tbe iiarw«'). Kawchodmneh. — 
F raiikl]n, .Iriurn. to Polar Sen. 261, 1«21. Kba-t'a- 
oUine. — IVtilot in Bull. So*-. (liVifr. Paris, chart, 
1H7.'> Khatpa-Oottine. — I't iii'it, Antonr du lac df<4 
E>-<'lave*., 1H91 ('[)<><)plf ninniiff tin- rjil»bi(«' >. 
Kkpayttohare ottine — r> lit<it. Hare MS v..i al.., 
B. A. K., ll^iy (' bifH'Wvan nmiK- ITouga .Mhc- 
farlaiMM iHfiT) in Hind. Lu\' 1' iim ii J.'".'^. 1n3 
f spltrle': K^kiino iiaine), Peau de Lie .re. — Poti- 
iiit ill Hull. SiH-, lU'itK. Paris. <-liart, |h7.') Peaus- 
de-Leirres. rt titoi, .\ntour du lac drs Enclaves, 
■.iiii. 1K91. RabbiUkina.— McU-an. Ilu.l-mi Hnv. II, 
•.'13. IH^iy. Slave.— Kichardson, Arct. Kxpc<l., i. 
242. iKSi Ta oiirtia-aa^Mofgani Cooaang. and 
Affin., .ssi), \»n. 
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KAWCHOGOTTINE KAWTA 



[b. a. e. 



Kawchogottine ('dwellers among the 
larpe Imres'). A diviHion of the Kaw- 
chodinne. l*«'titot, in 18«7 (MS., B. A. 
E.), loeated theui on the border of the 
wooded region s. e. of Ft Good Hojje, 
and in 1S75 (Bull. Soo. de Geog. Parin, 
chart, 1875) on the head waters of An- 
derson r., N. of Great Bear lake. The 
Bame authority (Autour du hie den Es- 
rlaven, 'M'>'2, 1891) nays their habitat is on 
the large lakes of the interior e. of Mac- 
kenzie r. 

ra-tchS-tottin*.— Potltot, Diet. Di^niy-Dindjio. xx, 
187(3. Katcho-Ottina — retltot in Can. Roc. Scl., i. 
49. lSf>4. Kha-tchd-rottiai.— Potitot in Bui. Soc. 
de GtHig. Paris, chart, 1875. Natla-tpa-Oottine. — 
Petitot, Autour du lac dm Edclaves, 3C2, I89I 
(B-p4-ople amon^ tbe little reindeer'). 

Kawia. The name, of uncertain deri- 
vation, of a Sho«honean division in «. (^U- 
ifornia, atliliated linguitfticallv with the 
AguasCalientes, Juanefios, and Luisefiop. 
They inhabit the N. tongue of the Colo- 
rado desert from Banning s. e. at least as 
far as Salton, as also the headwaters of 
Santa Maraiarita r., where the Kawia res. 
is situated! Formerly they are said to 
have extended into San Bernardino val- 
ley, but it seems more likely that this 
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was occupied, as at pn'sent, by the Se- 
rraiios. They are not to Ik.' confounde<l 
with a Yokuts tribe l>earing the same 
naiiu'. They were first visitci in 177»» by 
P'ray Francisco (iarccs, wh^> n-ferred to 
them imder their Mohav* name, "Jeni- 
ich," obta neti from his guide. At this 
time they lived alxnit tbe N. slo|»es of the 
San Jacinto mts. and lo the northwanl, 
and roamed e. to the Colorado, but their 



principal seat was about San Gorgonio 
pass. Burton (U. R. Ex. Doc. 76, 34th 
CX)ng., 3d sess., 1 15, 1857 ) gave 3,500 as the 
nunilxT of nwn alone in 1856, evidently 
an exaggeration. There were 793 Indians 
assembled under the name "Coahuila" 
at all the Mis.«i(m re.'^ervations in 1885, 
while the Indians on Cahuilla res. under 
the Mission Tule r. agencv in 1894 nuiii- 
l)ere<i 151, and in 1902, 159. . This reser- 
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vat ion consists of 18,240 acres of un- 
iKit*MHt'd land. Villages: Duasno, Juan 
Baiiti.sta, Kavinish, Kawia, KwaU-ki, 
Lawilvan, Malki, Pachawal, Palseta, Pal- 
tewat, I'anachsa, San Sebastian, Sei hi, 
Sokut Menyil, Temalwahish, Torres, 
Tova. and Wewutnowhu. 
Cafuillaa.— Duflot do Mofra.o. i. S49. 1K14. Oa(til- 
laa.— Dufliit de Mofra'* niis<]uoted t>v I^thaiii in 

I'roc. Pliilol. SiK". bond.. Vl, 76, 1S.M.' Cahnilla 

Tolniii' and DawHon, t'ouip. VtK'abs., V£K, IKM. 
Cahnillo.-Ibld.. 1-J9. Cahuilla.— Ind. AfT. Rt-p., 
17.^. Iy02 (applied to res.). Oahuilloa. — LudwiK. 
Alxir. Ijiutf.. 'X, 1816. Cah-wM-oa. — Whipple, 
Kxp«Ml. from San DicK^. 17, 1S6I. Cah*wiUaa.- 
lUiiitzelnian (1853) in H. R. Ex. Doc. 76. 34th 
CniK.. ;M »««•««•. '•'^■'>7- Carrillaa.— Burton, ibid.. 
111. Cavioa.— iiaUH-hel in Rfp. Chief Kngr8.,pl.3, 
■'vSS, 1H76. Oawaoa.— Ibid. Coahoilaa.— .SUnlev in 
In«l. AfT. R< -p. 1N.9. l^TO. Cofuifa.— <;arciV* 
(177.'>-7«.).I)iarv,289. 1900 (identical?). Cohuilla*.— 
Stanley In In^. All. Rep.. 119. 1S65. Cohuillea.— 
Orei'ne in Ind. All. Rep., ^^3, 1870. OowaU. — Hen- 
levin lnd.AIT.Rep.l8.')e.'243. l«o7. Oowillaa.— H«-ale 
in S< ii. Ex. Doc. 4, 3id Conn., "poc. «•!«.. 37)*. 1S58. 
Daaeera.— Cones. Ctarct^s DIarv, 42, 1900. Sanaa- 
rinei.— Ibid..'2(>4,423. Oreulohea. — Ibid.,4-jn. Hak- 
wiohe.— KriH'lier, Infn. 190ft (Mohave name). 
Jaouohaa. — Coue>, (farct^ Diar>-, index. 1900. Ja- 
ouishe.— Garci-s (1776). Diar>', 444 1900. Jecal- 
chea.— Ibid.. 4.51. Jequiobea.— Ibid. Kahuilla.— 
KinjTxlev. .«5tand. Nat. HiM.. pt. 6. 189. lSs:<. Kah- 
weaka.— St-n. Misc. I)o«'. .U. 4.'>th ConR.. 3d sew.. 
70, 1S79. Kah-wc-aa.— Wo/encraft in Ex. Doc, 
4, 82d Cong., xr>ec. oesB.. 289, im Kahweyaha.— 
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Scbumachcr In Rep. Peabody Mu«.. xii, 621.1880. 
Xauvuya*.— I/K'W in Rep. t'hief hugnt., pt. 3, M2, 
1876. Kau-yai'-chiU. — Powt'll in Iml. .\1T. Hep. 
IHTH, .M. 1874. Kavayot,— (iHt.M^h. t in H. p, Chirf 
Em.'i>., pt. 3. .Vvi, 1870. KaTwaru maup. — liiKalls 
( 18721 ill H n. Kx. Doc. 66, 4i<l CotiR., 3d X'sm.. 2, 
1S7:5 KoahuaUa. -Iiid. AIT. Rep. 1877, 246, 1878. 
Teeuiche.— 4'4>ne/. (17W) in Fho. R. B. Sep., UI, 
pt. 3. 12.?. Ii!i56 (njl.s<nu»tin>j G«rr<^sK 

Kawia. A Yokut*< tribe formerly living 
on the edge of the plains on the n. side of 
Kaweah r.. Oil., bat now extinct They 
wore hostile to the American settlers. 
By agreement of May 13, 1851 (which was 
not Gonflnned), a Tesenre was set aside 
for this and other triln*.'! between Kaw cah 
and C'howchilla n*., C'al., w liii h at the 
same time ce<led their unreserved lands. 
This trih<* in to he (liNtinguished from the 
Kawia ( C'oahuila. C'aliuillo, et<". ), a Sho- 
Hhonean triln? in Riverside t-o., ("al. 
Oah-wa< — Jo)ni^ton (IHol) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 61. 
82d L\m\i., 1st. .Kfsjt., Xi, 1852. Cahwia.— Barbour 
In Ind. .\(T. Kcp., 232. IS')!. Cah-wi-ah.— We.'^-i ll'* 
(18.W1 in H. R. Kx. Do<-. 16. MlU C'onR., 8d ^< . 
32, 1S.'>7. Cowhuilla*.— Tiiylor In C«l. Fariiur, 
Jiiiif H. It^iO Cowiahi — Henley In Ind. \n. Hen., 
611, l-^-M. Cow-iUcra.— U'wis, ibid., 4i>0. 1S.'>«. 
Cowwilla*. -1>..U., ibid.. 2iy, IJ^.I. Oawia.— A. L. 
Kn)el)€r, iiil ii. 19i»> uhe nion- t-trirtiy corroet 
form). Kahweah*.— Bancroft, Nat. Kare.s, i. 4.^6, 
1H74 Kauia -Power?* In ("Kilt. N. A. Ktliiinl.. lit, 
371 1>77. Kawia.— Ind. Afl. K« p. 1903, •'>0H. UXW. 
Keaw.ihB M.iltby in Ind. AIT. Rep., 3M, l.**?-'. 
Beweah Ind. AfT. Hep., 2H^I, l>v^i. 

Kawia. A Kawia village on Cahuilla 
ree., near the headwaters of Santa Margar 

rita r., p. Cal. 

Cahuilla.— Ind. Aff. Rep. 1902, K.S. 1903. 

Kawhraaanachi ( * white hill' ). A Tara- 
humare rancheria in Chihuahoa, Mexi- 
co. — liUmholtz, infn, 18M. 

Kawita. The name of two former 
Lower Creek towiw on Chattahoochee 
r., in Rnasell oo., Ala. They were sttn- 
&{vi\ 2} m. apart and were rommnnly 
dtutinguLHhed as Upuer Kawita and Ka- 
wita TUahaai ( *KawitaoId town' ), in vari- 
oiiH foniiH of SfKdlinp. Thi- former wius 
eiluated on thew. hank of the river, 3 m. 
below its falls, the latter ^ m. from the 
stream. Kawita Talaha.^'i, or (;)ld Kawita, 
was the "public establi.shment" of the 
Lower Creeks and the headquarters of 
the i^nt. In 17!t9 it could niUHter 
warriorf, and alK)ut the year 18.'W the 
town coutaiiR'tl 2H«< families. It wai) an 
offshoot from Kasihta, and in turn gave 
origin to Wetumpka, on Big Uchee cr. 
From the fact that Kawita was regarde<l 
aa the asaenibly place and treaty capital 
of the Lower Greeks, the name waa fre- 

2uently n.-ied Hynonyinously with Lower 
'reekri; a.s Kusa, the naine of the capital 
of the Upper Creeks, was sometimes used 
to denignate that j>ortion of the tribe. In 
1775 Bartram (Trav., :W7, 1792) npoke of 
Kawita T^laham "the bloody town, 
where the micas, chiefs, an<l warriorH 
•BBemble when a general war in protioaed; 
and here captivi^ and state maletacton 
are put to death." (a. a. o.) 

AkowaUko.— Squier In Beach, Ind. Mlaeel.. M, 
Un (tiatfitioital name, jMetlie Walam-Olun). 



Ani Kawi U — .Mooiiey In 19th Rcp. B. A. E...WI, 
1900 , ( tierokfe nuiiK of Lower CrvekM, from their 
furuiur priiiciiml lo«ij on {'huiialitwH-iiee r.). 
Cabctaa. — Harem. Knva.vo, 3i;t, ;tj; Cabuitta.— 
Jefferv!*. Am. Atla«. 177('>. Cacouita*.— Haiidry 
dei Lozl«^re9. Voy. & la Lc., 242. 1«02. Cahouita.— 
Pcnlt^re in Moree, Rcp. lo 8fC. War, 811. 1S22. 
Oahouitaa.— I>n Harpe (1108) in French, Hiat. Coll. 
La.. Ill, 2», 1851. Oahvita.— Jeffen-0, Fr. Dom.. 
134, map. 1761. Oaaitaa.— Smith in School- 
craft. Ind. Tribw, tii. fi&7, 1853. Caoitaa.— Cbarle- 
Toix.New Frauce.8bea'«€d.. VI. 147,ie08. Cks- 
BWlaa.— Boodinot. Star In the Went, 126. ISIA. OIm> 
aitaa.<-n»id. OaHkaa -Bmlth, Bouquet's Expcd., 
70. 17B6i. OMaitn.->I>a Pmts, La.. li. 206, 1768* 
OavtCa.— Barela, Enaajro, SB7, 1723. OawUaa.— N. 
Y. Doc, Ool. Hiat. ( 17E8), Ti, 797, 18Mk Oawlttaa.— 
Rnmaaa, Florida. 90, 1775. Oawittawa.— Carroll, 
Hint. Von. ». C, I. 190. 1836. Cohuntas.— Martin, 
Hist. 1.41., I, 161, 18 7. Coneto.— Mor-e. N. Am., 
218, 1776 (misprint). Conetta— JeiTerys, Am. 
Atlas. .S, 1776 (town on hendwatern r f Ocmulfcce 
r. I. Conetuh*.— Haw kins ( 17W), .^kelch, 19. 1848. 
CouetU — .lelTervf. Am. Alia.*. 6, 1776. Cotitia*.— 
Hrititon. Florida Pen. .144. 1869. Couuata.— Alet do. 
Die. GeoR., i, 676. 1.S76. Coweeta.— Drake. Bk. 
Inds., bk. IV. 29, 1M8. Coweitaa.— (;ii->efeld, map 
r..«!.,17M. CoweU.— Bartram, Travels 887, 1792. 
Cowetah.— Gallatin in Tnins. Am. Antlq. Soc., 
II. 9.'), IKW). Cow-o-tahTaIlahawe«.— Royce in ISth 
Rep. B \. K., (la. map, IMiy Cowetas.— l.iin nln 
nT-^'.ti In A!ii. State Pup., Ind. AIT., I, 7M, IK52. 
Cowptau — r. Ind. Treat. (1814). 162. l.s.37. Co- 
weUw. — Drake. Hk.Inds.,bk. IV, fd.lMS. Cowet- 
taa — Koniaiis, Florida. I. 2.'^0. i77.'>. Cow-e-tugb. — 
Hawkins (17991, Sketeh, 62. l^is. Csw-e-tuh.— 
niid.,2.=).rx'S. Cow-f-tuhTal-lau-haa-tec— Ibid.,65. 
Grand Coweta.— Robin, Vov., I. map, 1S>7. K iou- 
tai» Lozli^re«,Voy. Ala Le..2li'. imoJ. Kaouitaa.— 
Gityarre, Hist. I^.. it. 40, l?-5i. Kaoutyaa.— 
MeKeiiiiev and Hall, Ind. Tribes, ill, 79. 1854. 
KawitaXJahaaii — Gat-^eliet, Creek MiKr. lA>g.. I, 
13.'>, lK>i|. KawuyUi — Bmvsii i l7.^Hi , Travels', 1,229, 
1771. Kawyta* — Ibid.. J71. Kow-hc'-tah.- Adalr, 
Am. hid.. 2o7, l'7h. Lahouit*.- Mor-e. Rep. to 
See. War. 149, 1822. Poweba*. — Uittre, Cnrte des 
Etat.* Cnis, 17M. Pt. Coweta.— Robin, Vov.. i, 
maji, 1807. Upper Cowetas town.— Sen ltov i 17TO) 
in .\m. State I'ai... I ml. .\tT.. I, 427. 

Kawita. A town of the Creek Nation 
on the N. Hide of Arkanwia r., Okla. 

CoweU.— U. 8. P. O. Gnide. 367, 1901. KawiU.— 
Gat.schet, Creek UigT, I^r . ii, iss, 1888. 

Kawoltakwacba { f\''i">>lli'd' iriUm, 'hill 
below ' ). A Pima village w. of the Mari- 
copa and PhoMiix H. R., in Marieonaco., 
Ariz.— RuweU, Pima MB., B. A. 18» 
1902. 

Eawerkewbtche.— ten Kate quoted Ijf Qatldiet, 

MS., U. A. K., XX, m. 18KH. 

Kayak. See Knink. 

Kayaahkidetaa ('people of the house 
with a high fonndation^). A Tlingit di- 
vision at Wnin^'ell, Ala.«ka. helonyin^/ to 
the Wolf phratry and closely connected 
with the Nanyaayi and Hokedi. 
Haii'a hit taa.— Boai*. 5th Rep. N W. Trihea Can.. 
25. 1888. n^aaah-kUate.— Kiwiae.TlinUt Ind., 
m, 1886, Xii|i'«UdlHfab-8«vaniiiii. field notea, 
9. A. B., 1804. 

Kayehkwarageb ( Knie'lfnl rd^<je') . A 
traditionary Iroquois village belonging to 
the Two-clans oi the Turtle; locality un- 
known. ( .1. N. B. H.) 
Kah ha kwa ke.~Ha1e, Irrxi. Bonk of Rite*, 119. 
18S3. Kayyhekwarakeb.— Ibid, 118. 

Kayepu. \ prehistoric; ruine<l pueblo 
of the compact, comnuinal type, situated 
aliout 5 m. ^^, of Galisteo, Santa F<^ co., 
N. Mex. The Tanos now living wi'h the 
Qnerps of Santo Domingo claim that it 
was a village of their tribe. 
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KAYQK» — KEGI 



[B. A.B. 



Bandelierin Arch. Innt. Papers, iv, 106. 
1892 (native- name). Ptuble BUboo.— Bandelil^ 
in Ritch, N. Mex., 201. 1885 (misprint). PotU* 
BUooo.— Ibid. (Span.: ' white hooM'). 

Kaygea. A Seneca ▼illiigie on the i. 
bank of Chemnn^j r. , ])elow Kauestio r., 
N. Y.— Puuchot, map (1758) in N. Y. Doc 
Ool. Hist., X, 694, 1858. 

Kaynaguntl ( * people at the mouth of the 
canyon'). An Apache clan or band at 
San Carlos a>fency ami Ft Apache, Ariz., 
in 1 8HI — Bonrke in Jour. Am. Folk-lore^ 
III, 111, 189(1 

K^fmMho. The proj2;resHive party in 
La^runa pueblo, N. Mex. ( Loew in Wheeler 
Survey Kep., vii, :«9, 1879). According 
to Bandelier thi.'< party oooalltuteB a 
phratry. See k'aoailg. 

Kaynng (Q.'aifd'il). A llaida town on 
Maieet inlet, Queen Charlotte Ida., Brit 
Col., just above Maeeet. It was occu- 
pied by the Kuna-lanaa, who owned 
the place, and the Sagui-gitunai. John 
Work does not give separate tigurea for 
the popnlatton of this town in 1836-41, 
but the old jH'oph' estimate the numl^er 
of houses at 14, which would indicate 
aboQt 17S |>eople. The place was at one 
time entirely atiandoiifd, Imt twoorthiea 
families liave recently returned to it. 

(j. B. 8.) 

K- ijr»'ii«.-Boa8, 12th Rep. N. W. TrIbe«Qai.,23. 
189M. Xaynnc.— Dawson, Queen Chailotte Ids.. 

lMfiM.-8wM»t«m, Coot. 
Haida. 281, 1906 (the people). 

Kcbeg ago nggo ( rh{-(p\-gong^-go, 
'pigeon-hawk ' ). A gens of the .\f»naki 
(q. V. ).— Morgan, Anc. 8oc., 174, 1877. 

Xdhan ('thunder K'ing')- The 7th 
Tsichu gen.'< of the trilK'. 

X^"-— I>i>n«'.V. OwiK'i- MS, vcK'jib . H. A. K.. IXKl 
~^».— DoHH-y in l.'ith K«'t>. H A. K.. ZH. imi. 

tippvr-worl"! ixople'*. Niqlta 



'xe.-Ibul. (' 



wak»n'ia»£.— Iliid. C iiiytt rinus ma\v beiriK"). 
Thunder People.— r)nr>.. v in Am. Niit., 111. l^^l 
Tiiluwi*.— Dori' V in i:>ili Rt-i>., on cif. (•cMinn 
last*). 

Ke. The liear clan of the Tewa pueblo 
of Naml)e, X. Mex., and of Hano, Aria. 
0»c.— vStephen In 8th Kep. B. A . E.. 39. 1891 ( Navaho 
naini'). Bo'-Bau.— Ibid. ( Hopi name). K«.— Ibid. 
(Ti'Wd name). Xe-td6a.— Hodge in Am. Anthrop., 
IX, Si9, 1.S96 (^Nambe form: W<>a = ' people^). 
Xe'-to-wa.— Fewltealn Am. Anthrop.. vii.lM, 1894. 

iMhayl A division of the Yokuts, for- 
merly livingon San JoaiMiin r., Cal. 

Xeellayi. — A. \.. KrnobfT, inf'n. I'.xri. Kech-eel.— 
In'l. Atr. i;. , !Minu<'). 

Kechemechei. A divihdon of the New 
Jersey Delatrares ni«itioned by Evelin 
(I^ud, Pa.. I, \n, 1797; Sinitli, Hi.«t. 
N. J., 2t», 17t»."t, rep. 1890) as living in 
/1648 in the h. part of the state, at the 
mouth of Delaware r., and numU'ring nO 
men. Some old authorities local*- here 
the Narati< on. 

Kechemudluk. A Kevalingatniut vil- 
lag«' at C Seppings on the An tic coH.-^t of 
Ala-ska; pop. 5() in l.ssd 

Cape BepftlBf.— I'cttoir, Kep. on Alii>ka. .V.t. 1900. 
Cape SeppinfB.— .N'l-Nnn in isth Rep. H. A. K.. mup, 
18v9. Kechemudluk. — I(vdri>f;, chart cited by 
BftkcT. <;e<>K- Kif't. Alaskii. UU. 1902, — " 
Eleventh Gennu, Alaska, 162. 189S. 



Keohepokwaiwah. A former Chipj>fwa 
village on a lake of the same name, near 
Chippewa r.. Wis.— Warn>n (1S5L') in 
Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 314, 1885. 

Kechipauan ('town of the spread-out 
grit'; evidently referring to the sandstone 
mesa). A former pueblo of the Zuili on 
a me.'^ k. of Ojo Caliente, or Kvapkwaiua- 
kwin, 15 m. s. w.of Zofii pueb'lo, X. Mex. 
According to Cttshinfr it was called also 
Kyaiiawe, which Bandelier identities with 
the Canabi of Oflate in 1598, and tlierefore 
regards it as one of the Seven Oties of 
Cibola of Marcos de Nizaand C^jrona-bi in 
1539-42. S{)anish Franciscans evidently 
began the establishment of a mission at 
this i»uel)lo, probably in 1()29, when the 
first nii.-sionaries resideil among the Zufii, 
but judging from the character of dbe 
clinrch building, the walls of which are 
still {^Landing, it was never tinished. See 
Mindeleff in 8th Rep. B. A. E., «1, 
and authoritiea cited below. ( p. w. h . ) 
a<Bake.««CasliItw In Oompte-rcndu Internat. 
Con«. Am., vn, IM. 1880 (misprint of earh .'Span- 
ish form). Oaaahl.— onate (1506) In I>oc.' ln«:-d.. 
XVI, 13S, 1871. Ohaa-a-hae.— Band^ter In Arch. 
In»t. Papers, in. 188, 1890. OhnadHMkr-Ibid. v. 
m. 1891: IV J38. 1892. OhTaaaoa^IMd., HI. UlJ 
note. 1890. Oh*k-«-pa-wha.-F<>wkcsinJoiir.Aiii. 
Eth.nnd Arch..i,l()l. 1891. K<-tehi-iia.— CiHbinc 
in .Millstone, ix, ,Vt. Apr. 1881. Ketoliip<a^iaa^ 



Bamlelier in 10th Rep. Arch. Inst. Aidl, 107, 188a. 
Katohlp-a-uan.— Bandelier in Arch. iMt PapetiL 
MI. 133. 1890: IV. 329, 1892: V, 171. lf«l (tccoided aa 
di.Htinct from Kyanawe). Kia'aaiAL^ten Kate 
Reizen in N. A., 291, 1886. KUUaa-wa.— CiMhlmr 
in Millstone, ix. 65. Apr. 1884. Vfl-mm^J-- 
fu-'hinK in Comiite-rendu Intomnt. Cong. Am., 
vn, IfKi. isyo. VilUfe of Odd Waters.— (ToshlnK. 
Zufii Folk-talea. UM. 1901 (poasibly identical). 

bsoaffhtaa. A small tribe of the Pow- 
hatan confe.leracy residing in 1607 at the 
mouth of James r., in what is now Eliz- 
alK-th City CO., Va. According to Capt. 
John Smith their fighting men did not 
exceed 20.— Smith (1629), Hist. Va., i, 
IK), map, repr. 1819. 

Keda-lanas i (J.'r'fhi hYmn. 'strait peo- 
ple'). A t'ulxlivi.^ion of the Hagidanas, 
a family of Xinstints lielonging to the 
Raven clan of the Hai<la Tln-y r»> 
ceived their name from a narrow strait in 
f ront < .f thetown.— Swanton. Cont. Haida, 
268, 1905. 

Kedlamik ( (^^vamu , ' broad patch «>f 
bushes'). An Okinagan villaflenearXi- 

cola lake,- Brit. Col. 

Lkaiamix.— Teil in Mem. Am. Xns. Kat. Hist.. M. 
174.1900. QI'-iaais.-Ibid. 

Keeehot. Mentioned by Barbour ( Sen. 
Kx. I>oc. 4, :)l.M Cont;., h(K'c. se*^s.,»»l, 18.>3) 
as a hostile tribe living a. and e. of San 
Joaquin r., among the foot-hills of the 
Sierra Xevada, on the headwaters of the 
Tuolumne, Merced, and Mariposa rs., 
Oal. , in 1 851 . It was probably of Moqne- 
Inmnaii sfnck. 

Ke'gi. The House clan of the Tewa of 
Hano pueblo, x. g. Ariz. 
Ke'gi — Stephen in 8th Jt^. B. A. E., 80. ISIL 
Xi-a -ni.-ibid. (Mavaho name). Il'<4v.— IhM. 
(Uopl name). 
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Kegiktowrig«miat (Keaiktou-rii/emiit) . 
A f^ubdivision of the I nalignuut Eskimo 
whose chief village is Kiktagiik. — ^DkII in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., i. 17, 1877. 

Kegaayo. A pueblo built, occupied^ 
and abandoned by the Naml>e tribe prior 
to the Sj>anieh advent in the IGth cen- 
tury. Situated in the vicinity of the 
Cbupadero}*, a cluster of nprings in a 
mountain gorge, about 4 ui. e. of Nambe 

{lueblo, N. N. Mex. — Bandelier in Arch, 
nst. Papers, iv, 84, 1892. 
KaliMdatMM {Keh-nd-af-oo»], A for- 
mermmmerTllIaBe of theMakah of Wash- 
ington. —Cililrs MS. 248, n. \. E. 

XoiB ('turtle carriers,' because they 
have the oeremoniee connected with the 
toitle.— Fletcher). A Hul)gen8 of the 
Dhatadu gen.** of flic Omaha. 

KacU^c — Balbi, .Vtlrt-s Kthni>g:.. 5»"., IK.Vi. X«-«- 
U-ie.- LoiiK. Kxf.ed. Rix-ky .M{#t., i. 327. 1823 
('tnone w hodoiioi touch turtlen"). K*'-ih.— Mor- 
min, Anr. Hin-., 156, 1H77. we'i".— Dorvcv in 15th 
Rep. B. A. E., 226, 1897. 

Xeiaoaohe^iClfMsAan, 'pickerel'). One 
of the divtmons or chief bands of the 

Ottawa, q. V. Thf Jesuit Relation of 1640 
locates them at that time, under the name 
Kinoanchepirini, s. of the Isle of the 
Al^onquins ( Allunn'tte id. ) in Ottawa r. 
This would place them, il taken literally, 
some distance b. of L. Horon; bnt as the 
knowleilgt! tlieti ik)ss<'s.s<'<1 l»y the French 
was very iin|>erIecL it is probable that 
the Relation of 1643, which places them 
on L. Huron, is ninrr nearly correct. In 
ItioS they apinarto liave li ved along the N. 
shore of the la ke. Between 1 660-70 they, 
with tlic Ki-kiikon and Sinairo, w»'re 
attached to the lui.-^iiuu at Shaugawauiui- 
kong (now Bayfield), on the s. shore of 
L. Superior. It is probable, however, t hat 
at the time of Father Menard's visit, in 
1660, they were at Keweenaw I ay, Mich. 
In 1670-71 they returned to Mackinaw, 
some n:wfjingon to Manitoulin id.; but it 
is {)robablo that the latter, or a part of 
them, were included in the Sable band, 
q. V. (j. M. c. T.) 

MmmML-Jm. Rel. 1670, 87. 1856. Kiaoaeh*- 
■iiflailL^Ibld.. 1658, 22. lMd6. XiMiMlMpiriaik.— 
ItM..164|,«l.i8M. XiMiMh&-ManM&s (M70) 
quoted InrBhea, Mis. Val..zllz.l8B£ Bamah^ 
HixfalmMk.-Jei. R«l. 1618, M, 18B6. IHMMMlf 
pi>iBi.-Ibtd.. 1640, 64.1886. <taHMWS«Ua.-Chain- 
Idain (1613). CEuvi^H, in, 298. 1870. 

Kekayeken ( K ek tVyek kh ) . A Songij^h 
division residing between Esquimalt and 
Beecher bay, s. end of Vancouver id. — 
Boas in 6th' Rep. N. W. Triljes Can., 17, 
1890. 

Sskslan (K'i'kMlun). A Squawmisli 
village commnnity on the w. side of Howe 

ed., Brit. Col.— flill-Toat in Eep. Brit 
A. A. S., 474, 1900. 

Kekertak^Jnin {(/ffjert/iffdjuin, 'big 
island'). A spring sfttU nu-iit <>f Padli- 
miut Kskimo at the end of Howe bay, 
Baffin Iand.»Bofl8 in 6th Rep. B. A. 
map, 1888. 



Kekertartaarak. An Eskimo village on 
an islet off the s. w. coast of Greenland, 
lat 60O 60".— Meddelelser om GriVnUmd, 
XVI, map, 1H9<). 

Kekertanjang {Qeijtrtaujatnj, 'like an 
idand'). A winter village of the Sau- 
mingmiut, a Hubtril)e of the Okomiut 
Eilkuno, on Cumberland penin., Batlin 
land.— Boas in 6th Rep. B. A. £., man, 
1888. 

Kekert«n ('islands'). The winter vil- 
lage of the Kini^iaitniiut I<]skim<> on the 
B. side of Cumberland id., Baffin land; 
nop. 82 in 1888. 

X'eirM'tML— Boas in PetemuniM Mitt., no. 80, 70, 
18K. BkUrtoii.— Kumlien in Bull. U. 8. Nat. 
Mita..no.lM6,1879; 9»%mtm.—B«mM in 6th Bgp. 

B. A. E.. 425. 1888. 

Kekertakjaak {Qi qirtiujilju'vi, 'big 
it«iand *) . A spring settlement of Nugu- 
miut Eskimo on an island ia FjroliiBber 
l)av, s. R. Baffin land.— Bossin 6th Rep. 
B. A. E., map, 1888. 

Kekin ( Ke k' in', * turtle carriers ' ). A 
division of the Washa.-^lH'vvaiiun gens of 
the Osiige. — I)orsey in loth Hep. B. A. 
E., 234, 18J>7. 

Xtkin. A Kansa gens. 
1>*>U-k«l''jl.— Hurgttii. Anc 8oc., 156,1877 (trans, 
•turtle ). Xc— Donur in Am. Nat.. 671, 1886 
( turtle'). Ka^i*.— ljbne7inl6th&en.B.A.E., 
381, 1807 itnun. 'eantei a iniCle on bto bMk'J. 
St idka'salwi tm, AwMm. Kaw MS. Toeab., B. 

.\. E.. -IS. IRTf. 

Kekionga. The princinal village of the 
Miami, formerly Hituatc<l on the £. bank 
of St Joseph r., in Allen co., Ind., opjjo- 
site Ft Wayne. It was often dcsi^inated 
as "Miami town" and "Great Miami vil- 
lage. ' ' Several other settlements were in 
the vicinity. It was burned in 1790, and 
the tract on which it Kto«Ml, an an a 6 m. 
f«]uare, watt ceded to the United States 
by the treaty of Greenville, Aug. 3, 1796. 

Set' Mnuinri- Toirui. (.i. M. ) 

Or«at Miami village.— I )rRki', Bk. Inds.. bk. 6* 
189, l"^!*- Kegaiojue Ila: tuoiM 1790) in Hupp, 
Wes't I'll , ajiij , IMt.. KegaiOKue. -Ibid. Ke- 
ke-on-ny. — HoUKt>, map in Imliiina (Jt-ol. Ken., 
18K3. Ke-kl-«n-t*.— Ri)y<e in 1ft Rep. B. A. K., 
map, 1881. Ko-iri-on-fo.— Koyce in 18th Rep. B. 
A. E., In«l. map. 1899. Miami town.— Gnmelln 
(1790; in Ma. .'itrtte I'aiMT?«, Ind. AfT , i. ls:{2. 

Kekioa. A tk]uawrni.sh villaije com- 
munity on the right bank ocSqaaw- 
misht r., w. Brit. Col. 
Qa4l6's.— Boas. MS.. B. A. E., 1887. Oi'qlts.— HllW 
T..nt in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 

Kekwaiakin ( (jEk mi'/akiu). A 8<]uaw- 
mish village comniunity on the left bank 
of Squawmisht r., Brit. Col. — Hill>Tont 
in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 

Kekwaii ( Ke-kwai'-i'). A village occu- 
pied in ancient times by the Nambe 
people of New Mexico; sitnated near 
Agawana (q. v.). Distinct from Kegua- 
yo. (f. w. h.) 

Kslatl ( Qxto^tf) . ThenppennostCowi- 
chan fjubtribe on Frascr r., Brit. Col. 
Their town wan Asilao, above Yale. — 
Boas in Rep. Brit A. A. S., 454» 1894. 

Ssle. The extinct IHgeon-hawk clan of 
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the CMma (Snake) phratry of the liopi. 
Distinct from the liawk' (Kwayo) and 
Chicken-hawk (Maasikwayo) olana. 
BM«'<a7tt-miUi.~Pewke«lnAiii.AntbroD., ▼.22)1, 
1892 (nyM-fniiA=* people*: Uflualljr employed liy 
thin author to denote pnimtvy). Xele infiwfL— 
Fewkea in 19th Rep. B. A. B.. MS. 1901 {wUMm 
'dan'). K^-le wvML— Fewkea fn Anu An- 
throp.. vn. 403, IflM. 

Kelemantarnk. An Utakamint Eskimo 

villa^ near Icy cape, Alaska.— Eleventh 
CenauB, Alaska, 162, 1893. 

Kslei (Qe'lBs). A Chilli wat^k town on 
upper Chilliwack r., Brit. Col.— l^Msin 
Mtb liep. Brit. A. A. S., 454, 1894. 

XaliopoiBa. The name, in their own 
langua^JTc, of the nortln'mnuist branch of 
the Porno, bordering on the coast Yuki 
and the Athapascan Kato, and inhabit- 
ing? the country from Sherwood to tlie 
coast near (Jleune, Cal., to which place 
they gave its name. They were also 
calle<l Shi!»alna I'oino. 

Chiabel-n»-poni*. — Ti'lim In In<!. AfT. Rep. 1H57, 
•KH. lOi. Ku-UK*iP6-nio. — I'owrrsint'ont. N. A. 
Ethiiol., Ml, l.V», 1>«T7. She-bal-ne PomM — WiU*y 
in Ind. AtT. liep. 1H64. 11». l-^-'i. 8hi-b*l'-ni Po'^- 
no — t'oMiTH, op. fit. ^Kaito I'omo nam*-: 'nuiKh- 
Imt i>.-.>iile'). 

Kelketoi {Qe'lkEUa, '|)ainted'). A 
Bqaawmish village community on the e. 
coast of Howe m\., Brit. Col.— Hill-Toot 
in Kep. Brit. A. A. fc>., 474, 1900. 

Kelaenaht ( * rhubarb iteonle' ). A Noot- 
ka trilM? on Clayoquot s«l., N'anconvcr id.; 
j>o|>. 7»> in 1<H)4. Their j)rincij»al village 
18 YahkniH. 

Kel-M«in-aht.— Tan. Ind. AfT., ls<^ isM. Kel-Ma^ 
aht.— Ibid., &S7. \s>yi. K eltama'ath.— li^Nis in tith 
Rep. N. W. TtiW'A Can., 31, IWO. KiUaaaht.— 
Spnmt.SavHKo Life,aOB,186a. XUiiait— Mkyne, 
Brit. Cul., 251, 1861. 

Xsltakkaaa ( K^Uaok-aun). A division 

of the Nubalk, a B<'lIaco( hi tribe of the 
coast of British Columbia. — Boas in 7th 
Bep. N. W. Tribes Can., 8, 1891. 

Bemanks. A IkxIv of Salish of Fra.<er 
saperintendency, Brit. Col. (Can. Ind. 
An., 138, 1870), no longer officially re- 
ported. 

Kemisak. An K^kimv) village on theE. 
coast of (Greenland, al)out lat. ♦5;;° 40'; 
pop. «M) in ]S2<).— (Jraah, Exped. Green- 
land, inai>, 1837. 

Kenabi9(irinaMifc, 'snake'). A gens of 
the (Chippewa. 

Ohe-th»-fwa.— Warren (IMS) in Minn. Hist. 8oe. 
Coll., v, 45, 1.HH.S ('rattleimake'). B»«a'4if.— 
Morgan, Anc. Hoc.. IM, 1877 ('snake'). WOMi' 
Wk.— WiB. Jonee. inrn. 19M. She-ihe iwah.— 
Tanner. Narmtivr, 175, 1880. She-ihe-ffwwL— 

Ibi'l . n' ' • rnMl.-simk.' ' 

Kenachananak. A Kn.^kwogniint I-l»ki- 
mo villa^'c on the seashore oppoi<ite Nuni- 
vak id., Alaska; pop. 181, in 8 dwellings, 

in isi^O. 

Kenachananak.— Biiki r, <»<•<>«. IHct. .\lu>(kn, 236, 
ISW. Kennach^naaafhamiut — Kl<\ tnth ('ensnn. 
Alaska, IW. IHVia. 

BaaaL A Kiutiakbotana settlement 
and tratling i>oj4t of 44 people on the a. 
fli.lf of ("onk inlet. .\l:i,-ka. at the month 
of Kaknu r. The population in 1890 was 
283 in 30 honses. The Russians erected 



here the redoubt of St NicbohuM in 1791, 
and a Uu.^tjian orthodox mis8ion was ee- 
tablisbed about 1900, the Knaiakbotana 
here being devote<l members of the Rus- 
sian church. A large salmon cannery haa 
been in operation for many years. 

Fort Kmai.— Baker. Geoff. Diet. Alaaka. 236, MM. 
Kenai ndonta.— Fetntff in 10th Census, Alaxka, 29, 
1884. PaTloTBkaia.— Ruaxian map (1H02) eite<1 by 
Baker,op.cit. ■t.Hiebelaa.— Ibid. Bt-Hicelaa.— 
IbM. tC Mibolaa.— Ibid. 

Kenapacomaqna. The principal village 
of the Wea, ftirnierly on the w. bank of 
Eel r, nearit^ mouth, 6ro. above Logane- 
{w^rt, Carisco., Ind. From its situation on 
ICel r. (AnffuiUe in French) it was called 
L'Anguille by the French. It was d^ 
atroyed by Gen. Wilkinaon in 1791. 

(j. -M.) 

Kenapacomaqna. — Wilkinson (1791) in Am. Mate 
I'aiKTo. I lid. AflT., I, 13^. W2. Ke-aa-p«-ooia-a- 

iua. — IIkiikIi ill Indiana <>i'ii], K<-p., map, ISU. 
•Aucuille.— Kupp, West. rtt..264, 1M6. 

Kendaia ('it 18 an orchard.'— Hewitt). 

\ former Seneca pettlement Hifuated at 
about the nite t)f Kendaia, Seneia co., 
N. Y. Itefore ita dei^truction by (ien. 
Sullivan in Sept., 1779« it contained aboiit 
20 houses. (J. m. ) 

AppletowB. — Livcrinnn l77'Ji in N. H. HL^t. fioc. 
Coll.. vr,:f.'«.lM.So. Canadiri - 1 1 iiblfV ( 1779) quoted 
liv ( '<.')i>\ vr. KitnM(i<>.',i an l lit-nevii MS.. H. A. E. 
Candaia. — Norris quott d l«y t onr<ver, iliid. Caa- 
dia.— MHrhiti. map. ibid. Conday — Livennore, 
op.eit. Kahonta'yo".— Hewitt, ini'n. IhW ( Senwa 
form). Kaodaia.— Nukerck ( 1779) quoted by Con- 
over, KanadoKa and Geneva MS., B. A. 15. 
Keadaaa.— Ponchot, roan in N. Y. Dor. Col. 

Hist., X, 694. I?<-'vH. Kiadaia.— Pemberton ( 1792) in 
Man. Hint. 8ih-. Coll., Ists., n, 17({. 1810. Saint 
Oey.— McKendr>- (17791 quoted byConover, Kana- 
detra and GentM a MS , H A K. 

Kendawa ( Km-<ia-wtX\ ' eagle ' ). A gens 
of the Miami (q.v.). — Morgan, Ana Soc., 

16S. 1877. 

Kenek. A Viirok village on lower 
Klamath r., 5 or 6 m. below the month 

of Trinitv r., Cal. It plays a prominent 
l>art in Vurok myths, butdoi»j»not appear 
to have bi-en imi)ortant in historic times. 
Kenek. — .\. L. KntelxT. inf'n, iy04 (Yurok name). 
Sbwufum. — Ibid, i Karok nanic.) 

Kenikashlka ('those who V>ecamehuinaa 
l)eings by the aid of a turtle' ). A Qua- 
paw gens. 

Ka-ni'kaci'na.— I»r»*-y in 15th Kep. B. A. E.. 229, 
1897. Turtle feoa.— Ibid. 

KenimLake. A Shuswap village or band 
on Kenim lake, which flows into North 
Thompson r., interior of British Colom- 
bia; po[>. 87 in 1902, 67 in 1904. 
XealM Lake.— Can. Ind. AfT., 274, 1902. Kaaisia 
laka.~Ibld.,271, 1H.'>9. Kai>iaia'Trib«.— Ibid., 190, 
1884. Keaialake.— Ibid . pt. II. 72. 1902. 

Xenipslm. A Cowichan tribe in (^nv- 
itchin valley, near the k. en<l r)i Van- 
couver id.; pop. M in 1!«>4. 
Ka-nlp-»um.— Can. Ind. AfT.. 30^. 1K79. Kee-aip- 
aaim.— Il>id.. :i<r.', ]k>'A. Kee-nip-aim.— Ibid.. 231, 
IH'M,. Kc-nip-aim.— Ibid.. IW, 1Ks3. Khenipaim.^ 
ll>id.. pt. II, 164. lUOl. Kbeaipua.— Ibid., pt. II, 
69. 19M. Qi'aipeMi.--Boaa. M&. B. A. 1887. 

BsBBsbee ('at the long water*). A 

former village, i^rol ably of the Norridge- 
wock division of the Abnaki, on Kenneliec 
r. between Augusta and whialow. Me. 
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Mentione<l by Capt. Jr.hn Smitli in 161«) 
ami visittnl by DruilK'tU'M in ll>4(». 
Keneb«o.— Manriitilt. Hl^t. AtK-nnkix. 120, lH4i<i. 
Keneb«ck».— Smith (l»;iR>>. Ili-^t. Vh.. II. 177. 1S19. 
Kenebeke.— Ibid.. 18:i. Kinibeki.— Jos. Kel. i ltH7 i, 
Thwiiiics f<l., xxxi, 1H<I. IMW.. 

Kennebanker. A woni lot>al in the Maiiu' 
IiiinU'ringrt*);inn3, dctiniHl ( Dialect Note*^, 
390, 1H95) ana "valif^; in whirh clothes 
are put by lunilKTmen when they go into 
camp for a 'winter <i|>en»tion.' " Thi.i 
tenn, of (jnite rrrent origin, l)a« l»een 
fornie<l, with the Knglish sulhx ->-r, from 
Knituhtink-, a river ami jK)rt in Maim-; «le- 
rivt*<l from th«' r:i.s.>iamn<|n(HMy ora close- 
ly relate<l dialect of Algonqnian, jtrobaldy 
signifying 'at the lung water.' ( a. k.c. ) 

Kenoxhe ( k'hmzhi", 'nickerel'). A 
gfii.s of th<; ChipjK'wa. ('i. k'nunncht'. 
Ke-noukhay.— Wiirroti (Ih-VJi in Minn. Ilisi. S(h\ 
Coll., V, U, lsh.'> (trans. • i»lk«-' i. Ke-no-iha.— Tan- 
ner, Narrativ*'. :U4, IsM {'yickvTvV }. Ke-no'- 
ihe.— MorKan. .\im-. SfH-., nwi. IKI? ('pikt-'i. 
Kinoji".— \Vni. .Imiu>!«, infn, iWfi. 

Kenta (probably from kt'ut'n', 'field', 
•meadow. — Ib'witt). A Tnscarora vil- 
lage in North Carolina in 1701. — I^wson 
(1714), Can.lina, :{H:i. IHHO. 

Kentanoska. A TiiS4-arom village in 
North Carolina in 1701. — I^iwson ( 1714), 
Can)lina, 'AM, 1H«»<>. 

Kente {ktut'n\ 'lield*, ' meadow' L A 
Caynga village existing about 1(>70 on 
Quint*' liav of L. ()ntiiri(», Ontario, 

K*nt« — BniVaH /li,7:i) In N. V. Dof. C«l. Hist.. IX, 
792. 1H.^«5. Kenti. — FrontonHc <I673). iljid., 96. 
Kentaia. — Ildmann Heirs' map. 17.Vi. KenUio. — 
I>>tter, nuip. »<j. 1770. Quenti.— Ijt Ilonton, .New 
Vov.. I, 32. 170<. QuinUy.— Kmntonae ( \i\71) , o\>. 
ril., 93. ftuinte — !)<>«•. ol IG'.W in .N. Y. iHie. Col. 
Hist . IX, e>s\, lN-)5. 

Kenanimik. An Ikogtniut Rskimo vil- 
lage on the right bank of I he lower Yukon, 
Alaska (Coast Surv. chart, 1S5IS), 15 m. 
alx)ve Andreafski. Perhaps the same a.*? 
Anka<'hak. 

Keokuk { K'njilkagf', 'one who inovts 
ab«mt alert' ). A Sauk leader, a memlK-r 
of the Fox clan, born on Knck r.. 111., 
alH>ut 17H0. lie wii.>^ not a chief by birth, 
but rone to the eommami of Iiih people 
through marked al)ility, force of charac- 
ter, and oratorical power. His mother is 
aairl t<» have be<'n half French. At an 
early aye he wius a memlH-r of the Sauk 
council, which he gract^l, but at lirst 

1>laye<l only a siilw^rdinate role therein, 
le stepjK'd into pmminenre later on 
when h(? was made tribal gn''sl-kee|K*r. 
While h<t|«iing thisotiice he was supplied 
at tril>al exjM-nse with all tlu* means of 
renderinir hosj»itality, and played the part 
of agenial ho><t with such plea.«ing effeet 
that hi.s lo<|ge became a cent»'r for all 
things .HfM'ial and i>olitical. (^uick to see 
the i>f>s«ibilities of this offn-e \u- made n.'4e 
of the opportunity to further his own 
ambitions. 

Keokuk was well aw are of the fact that 
the rigid social organiziition of his |k'o- 
ple offere<l a barrier to tfie realization of 



his cherished desire, which was to be- 
come the foremost man of his triln?. Con- 
trary to the manner of men of his train- 
ing, environment, and tradition, he had 
no scniples against doing away with a 
i»racti«-e if thereby he might reap profit 
tor him.«elf ; and he worked his will against 
custom, not in an oih'u, aggressive way, 
but by veiled, diplomatic methods. lie 
was continually involve<l in intrigue; 
stan<ling always in the background, he 
se<Tetly playe<l one faction against an- 
other. In time he liecame the leading 
councilor in the Sauk assembly, and en- 

i'oye«l great ]M)pularity among his people, 
iut the situation Assumed a different as- 
IH'ct wiien the trouble<l jH'riod of the so- 
called HIack Hawk war arrived. The 
immeiliate cause of this conflict grew out 




KEOKUK 

of an agreement lirst entered into between 
the ( u)Vermiienl and a small band of Sauk 
who, umler their lea<ler K Wit^'kwamia, 
Wi re in w inter camp near the trading |H)8t 
of St Louis. By tliis coini)act the Sauk 
were to give up the Hork Itiver country. 
As soon JUS the agreement becjmie noi.«e<l 
abroad among all tln^ Sauk there was 
stroiigoppositioii, particularly to the form 
in which it had btwn made. Throughout 
the affair Keokuk a'<HUine<l so pa.s-'ive an 
attitude that he lost at once both .Moeial 
and politii al orestige. Thos*.^ of the Sauk 
who favored an appeal to arms then 
turned to a man ot the Thunder clan, 
|{lack-big-<-hest. known to the whites un- 
der the name of lilack Hawk (<i. v. ), w ho 
Ivcame their leader. Just at this critical 
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period the feeble boud of political union 
between the Bank and the Foxes was hro- 
kfii, tliiy ri'>iilt liciiiL' hir^rclyt" in- 
ternal dL^iiensiunH brought ou by the iu- 
trignea of Keokok, who, with a following 
o( uni>atnotic Sauk, w>uj:lif uti'l obtainiMj 
protection from tiie Foki's undfr their 
chief, I^weshik. The fitrhtini; bejsan be- 
fore niuck Hawk Wii- r^aily, ainl he 
was fon;ed to take tin* held with but a 
fimall number of tboRe on whoi*e support 
he had depended. With his dcpli ttd 
forieti he could not sueeeistffuily lontcnd 
affainfit the Ulinoie militia and their Ind- 
ian allie.«'. 

Keoknk loomed up ajraiii during Uie 
final uegotiationH frro\vinm»utof the war, 
and played bo deltly int i the handt» of 
the Government oliicials that he was uimle 
chief of the Sank. It is said that tfie an- 
nouncenient of his elevation to j-ni>ti'mf 
power was made in open couucil, and tlrnt 
it so aroused the anfser and contempt of 
Black Hawk that he wliipin-il ofi his 
elout and flapped Keokuk acruij» the face 
with it. The act of creatine Keokuk chief 
of the Sauk ha«- alwavH been regarded 
witii ridicule by both the Sauk and the 
Foxee, for the reason tliat he was not of 
the ruling; <*lan. Rut the one yreut o« ea- 
sion for which both the Sauk and the 
Foxes honor Keoktik was when, in the 
city of Waxhin-^ton, in debate with the 
repre!<entativeH of the Sif»ux and other 
tribes before (iovernn>ent oftieialH. lie es- 
tablinhe*! the claim > if tin- Pauk an<I Foxes 
to the territory compriscil in what is now 
the Htate of Iowa. He based this claim 
primarily on coTvpie'-t. 

On hij4 death, in IMS, in Kaueiaa.w hither 
he had njoved three yeare before, the 
ehieftain.«hip, with ity unsavory ai=>ori:t- 
tiouH, went to his^ son, Mosi-r* Keokuk 
( \Vuna>ris:i*, 'he leaps up quiekly from 
his I;!-'-' who <liHplave«i maiis "f tlu- 
men til 1 1 ■ 1 1 a rai • t er i si i ( -iJ o f t h e 1 a 1 1 K- 1 . T h ose 
who knew them both maintain that the 
son was even the superior inti'lleetiially, 
and of hiylier ethicj^. He was fond of 
delmte, bein>;a!way8cool, di lilM-rate, and 
elear-headed. In artrntnent lu' was more 
timn a mateh for any ' i'>verimient ofhrer 
with whom hf ever eame in contaet at 
th<' asrency. He l)ore an intenne hatred 
Un the Foxes*, whieh wa« returnee! with 
more than full measure. ,Mosi-s Keokuk 
was acknowledged tlie purest speaker of 
the Bank dialect. The f*ank were never 
tire«l of his j^hxpn'iiee; it was always 
mmple, clear, and pleasing. X<iate in life 
he embraced Christianity and was l>ap- 
tized a liaptist; but he never ceaM-d l«» 
cherish a sincere reganl for the oid-tinie 
life and its fond associations. He mic- 
eeede<l in turninjr aside mueli of tlie 
ixliam that had early iiurn>unde<l hit^ 
vfiicci and though he inet with more po- 



litical opposition during his whole lijfe, 
yet when he died, near Norton, Kans., ia 

Au^rust, H*0;{, hisileatb was TegjUded by 
the Sauk as a tribal calamity. 
In the remain»of the elder Ke<w 

kuk were renii iv< il from Kaii>as t ' In- 
kuk, Iowa, where they were reiuterred 
in the eity | iark and a monument erected 

over hi - L:ia\ e by theeiti/» na of the town. 
A bron/e bust of Keokuk staudji in the 
Capitol at Washington. (w. j.) 

Keotac (prob. f«tr K'lin'ifnfj, 'he whose 
voiee is heard roaming alnajt.' — W. J.). 
A Potawatomi Inind, jirolialsly taking its 
name from the ehief, living in Kansas in 
In57. — I'.al<lwin in Ind. Aff. liep. lHr)7, 
1G3, 1S.')8. 

Keowoe ' a< r. >rding to Wafford, A'ki/yi- 
hiyl, or, in aiibreviated form, Kumihi, 
'mulberry grove phu » ' ). The name of 
two(»r mt>re former (,'herokeesettlenient.>». 
Une, S4imetiuieij distinguishetl as ( Hd Keo- 
woe, the principal of the Lower Cherokee 
towns, was on the river of the same name, 
near the prei?enl I'ort t Jeorge, in Oeoneo 
CO., B. C. Another, <listingnish(H| m New 
Keow<'e. was on the nead waters of 
Twelve-mile er., in Pickens cf)., S. C. — 
Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. 525, 1900. 

Keowe.— Bartratn. TravoU. 872, 17V2. V«v 
Keowee. — Monzon'<* map ijutjUMt by RoycO In Stb 
Kt'i'. B. .\. K.,14;{. 1SS7. 

Kepatawaugachik. (liven ah the name 
of a trilK' formerly living near L. St 
John, Quelx'c, })ut driven off 1)V the Iro- 
qntns (.Tes. Rel. WHO, 12, 1S5M)." Named 
in conne<'tion with .\bittibi an«l Oua- 
kouiecbidek (Chisedec). Possibly the 
l^apinaehois. 

Kepel. \ Ynrok vilhige on lower Kla- 
math r., about 12 m. below the mouth of 
the Trinity, in s. California. It was 
the i>nlyi>f.H <- in Vnntk ti-rritory, l>esides 
Loolego, at w hich a tx&ix dam was erected 
Across the river. 

Akkaimti pikam ~A. L. Kioeber, torn, 1904 [Kaiok 
■amci. CApei.--Glbb«iin8(!hoolcr*rt.Ifid.Tflbei. 
Ill, 13S, IKa, Oftp-p*!.— McKee fo ^n. Ex. Poo. 4, 

^ ronp.. BpfCfifSH., 16t, I*'*. Kai-piU.— Glbb*. 

i.ji. cit. 

Kerahocak. A former village of the 
I'ow hatan confederacy on the N. Iiank of 
the Kappahannock. in King (uMrgeco., 
Va .--Smith ( Virginia, i, map, 

repr. IS 19. 

Kereohnn ( ke-rf-ten", \ »roliably ' haw k ' ) . 
A mil»gens of the Waninkikikarac;hada, 
the Itirdgeiisof the Winiu l >a^o. — Dorsey 
in loth Kep. B. A. E., 240. ml, 

KerstatB. A village ortrilw formerly 
in tlie country In twi-en Matagonla l>ay 
and .Maligne (C'olorado) r., Tex. The 
name seems to hare been given Joutel 
in I<»s7 by the Kl»aham<», w ho were prob- 
ably atti hated to the neighboring Kkian*- 
kawa Tltoy are proliably the Aranaroa 
V.) of ill. ^I'lmish chroniclers. See 
litttwhet, KHrunkttwa inds., 23, ;i5, 46^ 

imi, (a. c. p.) 
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Keremen — .lout. l i I»I87^ in Frcnoh, Hist. Coll. La., 
l.loT, I^lt.. Korimcn.— .loiitrl ilt>.S7) in Margry, 

l)«'-c.. Ml. li^'H ni.-iitiDiKMi lis (listioct nom 
KtTctnc-u. but prubutily a tiuplicatiun). 

Kersraeu. A Similkameen band of the 

f)kin:i^::nr. pop. "> in 1807, when last 

st'paniti'l V (•iniin»'rate<l. 

Kerem-eeo».— Cim. Inil. AfT. for 1883, PJl. Ker«- 
meooB.— Il>iit.. IMri, 313. KcnnmM.— Ibid., 1A07, 
:m. Kercmya'us.— Telt In Mem. Am. Miu. Nat 

Uliit., II, 174, im 

Kerwaa Family (adapted from JCeren, 

the alM)rigiiial nariu ). .\ liiiLrni.-tic fam- 
ily of Fueblo liiUiaiiH in« huling the iu- 
hahitanta of several viIhiKi>s on the Rio 
(iranih', in n. central Ni-w Mcxiro, be- 
tween the liito (le los Frijoles (where, 
before 1)eing (>onflned to reservations, 
they joined the Tewa on the s.) ami 
the Kio Jenie/, iis well a«i on the latter 
stream from the pti(>hloof Kia to itfl mouth. 
The \v. division, eninpri.'iini; Aroma an<l 
LaguiiH pueblue, are situatinl we.^tward 
from the Rio Grande, the latter on the 
Rio San .lose. Like tfie otlier Piiel)lo 
tribee of New Mexico, the Keresan In- 
dians maintain that they had their origin 
at tlie mythical Sliipapu and that they 
slowly drifted sonthward to the Kio 
( Irande, taking up their alMwle in tlie Rito 
<\v los Frijoles, or Tyuonyi, and roii- 
Htnu ting there the cliff-dwellings found 
t<>-day excavate*! in the friable volcanic 
tufa. Long hefoic the coming of the 
8pnniardH they had abandoned the Kito, 
and, luovtng farther southward, sepa- 
rated into a number of autoiiotnoiis vil- 
lage communititrH. A«-cordini: to (.'oro- 
nado. who visite*! the "Quirix " province 
in th. Indians occupie<l 7 pncMos; 
40 yvMs later Iv'jnejo found 5; while in 
1630 Benavides des<*ril)i>d the stOCk as 
num!)ering 4, (Kid people, in 7 lo\vn«« «'x- 
tending 10 leagues al<ingthe Kioilrande. 
8ee Bamlelier (1) in -Arch. Inst. Papco, 
I, 114. lSK,i, (2) ibid., IV, 139et8eq.,18tt2, 
(3) Delight Makers, IH«»0. 

AccordiiiLT to IxM'W this -tock consti- 
tutes two dialei'tic grou[»s, the tirst or 
Queres gnmp coniprit<ing the inhahit- 
antH of Santo Domingo, Santa Ana, Sia, 
6an Felipe, and Coehiti; the other, the 
Sitsime or Kawaiko group, comprehend- 
ing l^i^'una and Acoma with their ontly- 
ing village.-. 

The Kenyan wHtlements are as follows, 
those marked with an asterisk heing ex- 
tinct: Acoma, Acomita, Cieneguilla*. Co- 
ehiti, CulM'ro*, Cuova Tintada*, (lipuy*. 
Ilaat/.c*, Ma.s;itch. Ileashkowa*. }luii.»h- 
natzeua*, Kakanatzatia*, Kashkachuti*, 
Katzimo*, Kohasaya*. Kowina*. Kuai>a*, 
Kuchtya*. I^agtuia. M<M|uino*, I'aguate, 
Pueblito, Puerto (?)*, Punyee»tye, I*un- 
yekla, Piisityitcho, Rit<»* San Felipe, 
f^anta Ana, Santo Domingo, Seemimah, 
Shuniai^itscha*, Sia, Siama, Tapit^ania*, 
Tipoti*, Waouchqawunma, 'Washpashu- 
ka*, Yapasbi*. The fbllowiog pueblos, 



now extinct, were in-rhaps also KercHau: 
Alipoti. .Ayqui, CclHillcta, IVlchin, Pnehio 
del Kncierro, San Mateo, Tashkatze, 
T( ijaL'ua. ( K. w . II, ) 

Biemi'n. — UrMlK*", fiold nnti -^. H A. K,, 1 i Stoitlia 
nauu-i. Chfrechos. Ofiuii' i l.v.»>*i iii lii><'. Iii^-d., 
xvn. lOlMsTl. Cheret - Iblil , .\\ 1, 114. Chu-olui- 
CM.— Ljine (IH.M) in s< ht«>l<raft, Ind. Tribo«, 
V, t>'J, lS.\i (appHf l t<i the language). Cfau-cha- 
chM.— KrniiL' in Stanford, Comitond., 47".», 1S78 
(aftor Ijiin'. niispriiit). Oueres.— Hnn))M>ldl. Allan 
Nouv. Rspaune, carte 1, 1811. Cuerex — Siinn>i4>n 
in SmithM.n. Kcp. m>9. ls71. Drinkers of the 
Dew.— ('ti>hin^ in .lohnsitti's rycloi)., iv, Wl, 1898 
(k'ivi-Ti a«. Zufti ini<1ilit>tial iiiiinei. Ouere*. — 
Oi,'illi.\ , .Vincrii ii, ]»,7I. Hore».— < ifia^- i l.'igS) 
in l»iK'. Iu.mI.. .wi. -Jih), 1S71 (prnhabiy idcnlical). 
Ing-we-pi'-ra-^-di-vi-he-ma".— HctdRp, field noti-s. B. 
A. K., Ing.Ti.^an IMefonso Tt'wa name). Jerei. — 
I.(>. \v (IsT'x in WlK'cler Survey Reu., vu, 
IsT'.t iproliably identical. Kera.— Hcrva*. IdcH 
'Kll' I tiivi TMi, XVII, 7t">, ITH^I. Keran.— I'owcll in 
Am. Nut . .\iv, M\. Aut,' I'^s). Kerai. — Malto- 
Hriin. (Jcoc , V, ain. Kerea.— IMlic, Kxpodl- 

tii>ii-, 2M. IMO. Zea-whaw-hay.— I>tn)c (1H54) in 
.Sch<K»lorHft, Ind. Trila'n, v, 6sy, 1<V> (applied to 
lan^iiajfi'), Kwerea.— IVlitot, Diet. Dt^ne Dindjid, 
xvii, 1876, Pabienu'n.— Ho'Iko. «iel«l noten, B. A. 
K.. IH'Jo (Isleta name). Qq'uerea. — Randulier in 
Areli. ln»t. Vn]K'r^, i. 111, 1h.\S. Quera.— Hervaa 
(17H4) quottii by I'richard. I'hys. Hist. Manlcind, 
V, 341, 1847. Quera.— Bandolier in Areh. Inst. Pa- 
pepi. I. 114, IHx;}. ftueres. -Bi iiHvideH, Menmrlal, 
•JO. Um. ftuerds.— ViUaKruii. Hi-t. Neiiva .Mex.. 
l'>5, IfdO. Quaria.— Betnivides ^UM) quoted by 
Gallatin in Souv. Ann. Voy., 6th xxvii, 
ls.'<l. (luereaea.— .*<0(*a (l.Wll ln 1)<m\ In.'d.. xv,*J4m, 
IsTl. Querea.— Biveru, Diario y Iterroi , li i,', 7s4, 
17:ii;. ftuiria.— Btuidtlier iti Revue (rKtluinir.. 
•Jtt. iss;. Queroa.— Walrh, ( ii.irte Aineriin, 1KJ'>. 
ftuin^.— (Jraves ( 18.VI) in H. R. Mis*-. l)oc.3M,3:kl 
VA>ng., 1st x-ss.. 7, 1854. Quirea. — lispejo (LVO) in 
I)o<-. Iiied.. XV, 122. 1S71. Quirex..— Simjison in 
Smithsiin K. |. is»fti.niap, I«71. Quiri*.—<;al latin 
in Trans. Atn. Ktbnol. s<m- , ii, Ixxi, IHIS. Quirix. — 
<'a>tafleda ( 1(1. IVi ii in TerimMX-("oinj>anH, Vov., 
IX, 110 IKW. ftuiroa. — I)r)bbs. Hndsiin Hay, 1«1, 
1744. Quivix. — C»istafu'da irn. ]''>('>;>) in Teniuux- 
Conipans. V«»y.. ix. 182. 1838. Xens.— Uivura, W- 
ario y Derrot., h'K- ITSft. AVM.— Vetancort 
tU.ycii. Crftniea, 815. 1««71. 

Kernertok. Asettlementof I'^tGreen- 
Ituid Rnkimo near Frcdcriksdal. — Med- 
dclclKir om Groidand, x.w, 240, VMYJ. 

Kem Uv»r Bhoihoneans. A small Sho- 
nhonean group in ,s. California which dif- 
fers .-Jo nuich linguistically from all other 
peoples of this family as to form a major 
division, although numerically insignif- 
icant. It includes the Tuhattilabal, who 
occuj>y the valley of Kern r. al>ove the falls, 
and the Hankahichi of upper Deer cr. 

Keroff. Mentioned amonga immlxT of 
Upi»erCreek towns in II. li. V.x. I)<k". L*7»!, 
24th Cong., 1st scss . It;2. ls;{(). It prol>- 
ahly is a hadly mutilated ahbreviation of 
the name of a known Cn-ek town, hut is 
not identitialile in this form. The .'H'ttle- 
nient appears to have been on the upper 
coinx' oi Cooea r., Ala. 

Kershaw. See Cni^hotr. 

Keia ( (^ym). A I laida town on the w. 
coast of (iniham id., (^neen Charlotte 
group, Brit. Col. It was occupie<l bv the 
Tadji-lanas before moving to Alaska. — 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 2.SI, V.m. 

Kwhkunawu ^tikchinuwu' , 'hluejay 
fort'). A former Tlingit village in the 
Sitka country, Alaska. ( j. s. s. ) 
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Keihlakchnis (Kr^Kh-hUtrhnl.Hli). A for- 
mer MoUuc tHitUeiuent ou the a. e. side of 
Tole (Rhett) lake, Modoc oo., NB.Cal.-- 
GatHchet in Cont N. A. Ethnol., ii, pt 1, 
xxxii, 1890. 

Kaakaaahqaaram. Mentioned aa if a 
former Canarsee villa^'c near Ma.«iiieth, on 
tlie w. end of Long id., ^'. Y.,iu deed of 
1638.— N. Y. Doc. Col. Hiat, xiv, 14, 1883. 

Keskistkonk. A fonner N'ochix-ein vil- 
lage which peenis to Juive been on >IiKltH)n 
r., s. of tlie H i^hlands, in Putnam co., N. Y. 
KMkittkonck.— Vail (Kt iHtiick (in56) qiioted bv 
RuttenbtT, Trilx'!« Hudson K.. hO. 1K7-2. KisXifhi- 
k«iidi.~I>oc. of IG63 in N. Y. Due. Col. HkU. xni. 
908, 18A1 ( lifted for the Nochpeem tribe). 

Kesmali (K^'f-nnl-fi). A fonner xillane 
of the i>an liUis ()l)iHiM) Indiana of the 
Ghamaahan family, at Pt Bal, San Luin 
Obispo CO., Cal.— Seluunacber in Smith- 
eon. Kep. 1H74, 340, 1875. 

Kespoo^wit ( ' land's end ' ) . One of t h ( • 
two (livitfions of the territory of tlu- Mic- 
niae an recognized bv themwlvej^. Ae- 
cordingtoBand it incIndeH the districts of 
Eakegawaage, Shtilu-nacadif, and .Xnnaj)- 
olis (<|. v.), eml»ra('in^; all of .s. and K. 
Nova Scotia. In Frve'p lint of 17eK), 
Ka.shjtiigowitk and keshptiL'owitk are 
nieniione<l a.s two of 14 .Mirinac bands or 
villageH. Thei<e are evidently duplitateH, 
as the 8ani«'chief wawover both, and were 
intended for the KeHjMxigwit division. 
The inbabitanti* are called Kenpoog- 
witunak. See Micmnc (j. m.) 

KMhpufovitk.— Fryc (1700) In Mam. BM. Soc 
CoU., Ittt 8., X, llft-116. 1809. KMhmifowitk.— 
Ibid. (mentioQM separately, but cvidvntljr the 
aame). KMMOfwll— liand. Pint Hlcmac RmmI* 
Ing Book, 81. iSlh. KavMfwitui'k.— Ibid, (the 
peofde of Kespoogwit). 

Keitaabnladc. A fonner Sint.sink vil- 
lage in Westchester co., N. Y., between 
Singeing or. and Croton r. ; mentioned by 
Van der Donck in IfWVli.— Kuttenlier, 
TriljCM Hndsr.n K., 72, 79, 1872. 

Ket (Q.V/, 'narrow strait'). A Ilaida 
town on Bumabyntr., Moresby id., (^ueen 
Charlotte jironp, lirit. Col. It was o« ( ii- 
pied by a branch of tiie liagi-lanaH, who 
from theirtown were called Keda-Ianat?. — 
Swantoti, (•-.lit. Ilaida, 277, \\m. 

Ketangkeanyoke. A village, probablv of 
the Abnaki, near the month of Kennebec 
r., Mf.. in U502 0!>.— Pun-has (K52.')) 
qnoteii in Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., v, 150, 1857. 

Xetehewaundaagenink ( ' large lick at.* — 
Hewitt). A former ("liippewa villasze on 
Shiawajisee r.,on tlie trail Ijetween Detroit 
and 8aglnaw nay, in lower Michigan, on a 
reservation sold in 1S:J7. ( i. m. ) 

Bif Lick.— iM'troit lr<iUv iIKlT^ in I". S Fii'l. 
Trfat..'.'l.'>. l>T;i. Big saltlick. -Williuin-^ ; l-";.' i in 
Mich. I'ii'ii. (jtl! y ITi iv-o Che won der gon 
inf. — Il'i'l . ITT K< < hr u ill <ior Koning. — H>i<l., 
■17ri, Keth c waun dau gu nunk Kuni-c in l>tli 
C. |. H A 1 . Mu ll. ni!ii>. TK't. ivjy. Ketchewaun 
(lauRenink — ^a:;ina\s Ir<'iit> ( pr<>« lninif<l Is.'u. in 
I - Itid. 'I ri Jit . 1 r2. lsT;{. Ketchewaundaug- 
iiiniiik, -111 Hull tr.Mty, cij). fil. Ketchiwawiyaii- 
fiaganing l<i!ii-»i, inf'n, I'.NlA. Keth p wan- 

don gon ing.— WlliiiiuiH, op. cit., -tSI. Saline.— 

Ihiil.. 176 (Ftench name). Waa-dor-fM-iaf.— 

Ibid., 477. 



KetchigamiwiaawQgi ( K'l'fciijumhpunt- 
wqgi^ 'they go by Ute naiue of the aea'). 
A Bank gena. 

P>ebe- k « — - < 'W^««o-«k.— Morgan. Ane. 8oe.. 170, 
1877 (trann. 'wa'). K^tdgfaiwlnwiffi.— Wm. 

J<)iir>.. irifn. VM^;. 

Ketgohittan ('people of ^mall-shark 
house'), (iiven aaa aabdivision of the 
Tlingit <'lan Nanyaayi, but in n ality 
simply the name of thof'e inhabiting' a 
rrrtaiti house. 

K e'tjo hit t4ui.— Boas. 5tk Rep. N. W. TribM 
Can.. 2\ isMit. aiA'tga Ut tia.— gwantOD. lleM 
notes, B. A. £., 1904. 

Ketialam {Ke^thUm^ 'nippinior irnus', 

so called because deer come fieri' in siirinjr 
t«» eat the fresh graj^s). A St^uawuiiali 
village communitv on the B. eide of 
Howe wl., I?rit. C.'.l. — Hill-Toat in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. S., 474, IWO. 

Xetiaynop. A body of .Salish of Van- 
t'ouver id., speaking the < 'owichan diaUn't; 
IKip. 24 in 1882.— Can. Ind. Aff. for 1882, 
258. 

Ketnas-hadai {K^'tnait :h<t<f'('i'l, '<e.^- 
lion hou.<«e jieople' [?]). (iiven bv Ikna-s 
( Fifth Rep. N.W.THIh-s Canada, 27,1889) 
JUS the name of a siilMlivirjioit of the Yaku- 
lanas, a family of the Kaveii clan of the 
Ilaida of h. w. Alaska; but it is in reality 
only a bouse name lu'longing to that 
family. There seems to Ixj an error in 
the d'eaignation, the word for 'sea-lion' 
l>eing i/d-i (.1. R. s. ) 

Ketailind ; K< (kIII' mi, ' j>e»;)ple of the Kio 
Chiqiiit I ruin' I. A division of the Jica- 
rilla who claim that tbeir former h«iine 
was 8. of Taos ])ueblo, N. .Mex. They are 
poeaibly of mixed Picuria deacent 

(j. M.^ 

Keachiskkeni {Ke-utrhiKhxi'tti, 'where 
the wolf rock stands ' ) . A former Modw 
camping i»lat« on Hot cr., near Little 
Klamatb lake, n. Cal.— (latiwhet in ( ^>nt. 
N'. A. Kthnol., ii, pt. 1, xxxii, 18?HK 

Kevalingamint. A tribe of Kskinio 
whose country extended from C. S«'f>- 
piiiizs and C. Krusenstern. .Vhu^jka. inlnn l 
to Nunatak r. They were an offshoot of 
the Nnnatogmiut, reenforced by outlaws 
from the Kinugumiut and Kaviagmiut. 
The main body of tlie tribe ia now found 
abont Pt Hope and farther k., having 
emi'-'ratcil on account of disca.M' atnl lack 
of food, and expelled the Tiguramiut from 
their northern hunting groonda. Tbctr 
\ illages are Kec^hemndluk, Kivualinak, 
and riezara. 

Kevalinye Mutes. — Kelly, Ant. H«*kiiii(i'^. clinrt. 
]s<.K> Kevalinyea. — Ibid.. 13. Kivaliaaf-auat 
iTikhuicni.'f . i M'.i ) quoted by Baker, Qeog. Diet. 
Alaska. 1 16. IWI. 

KaTilkiTaahiOah. A bodv of Saliah of 
Victoria superinlendency, Van<-ouver i<l. 
Pop. 31 in 1882, when la«t sejtarately 
ennmerated. 

Kevil-kiva-«ha-lah — Cnn. Iml. AH, fOT tSW, 2.V< 

Kowatsana i k'urnfftdua, *no rilw"' ). An 
extinct division of the C<»iiianclie.— 
Mooneyin Nth Kci.. H. A. K., hMo, Lm 
, Kewaughtohenemack. Given as a divi- 
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eiou of the Okinafran that hveil 30 in. 
above Priwt.< rapitln, on Columbia r., 

\Va~Ii. 

Ke-waught-chen-un«ugh». — Ko*-', Advt'iiHin'«. .".H). 
tM9. Ke-waufh-tohen-emachft - Ibi'l.. KiT 

K«wigMhkMm. A iuriuer Chippewa or 
Ottawa village, named after a chief who 

flourislu'fl in thf latt« r part of the ISth 
century ; situateil on (inuxl r., at or near 
thi* present Grand Ka|»i«lf, Mich., on 
laixl ft'dtMl to tlu' riiilt «l Stati H Ity tlu' 
treaty of Chicago, Aug. 1821,' pro- 
claimed Mar. 25, 1 R32. Under this treaty 
lialf a st rti(.ii of laml uvur tlu' villap' wan 
grauteti to Charlca auii Medart Beaubien, 

sons of MannabenaquE. 
Kfwl g» rtlw ~Treaty (proelaimed 1HS2) in 
U, 8. ind. Trait.. 154, 1S7S. ~ ' 



Bofpe In Mth Rsp. B. A. £.. MIcb. map, 1W». 
S»wiffinhkvai.-ll«niiett (1779) in Mich. Plon. 

Coll.. IX, 31«, IHn; 1 tJlr chief s. 

Keya. Tlw Kail^ir «laii of tlu* Tfwa 

8aebK>H of San Juan, Santa t iara, and 
an lUh'fonHj. N. Mt'x.— llodge in Am. 
Anthrop., ix, :W, \mi. 

KeyaUwaakwi ( K'l't/atiwanktri, * ]tln<'«- 
of uptuminj? or t-h vation' ). The first of 
the mythic m'ttling pla<t'r* of tlu' Ziini 
afttT their emergence from th«- iimler- 
worl<l.— Cushiug in 13th Kep. B. A. K., 
388, IhOrt. 

Keyaawee. A .«niall tril»e fornnTlv liv- 
ing in Nortli Carolina, attiliatuil with the 
Tutelo, Saponi, andOccaneechi. Nothing 
remains of their lan^rnage, hut theyper- 
hap« belonged Ui the Siouaii family,, from 
the fact of their intimate anociation with 
well kiu)wn Siouan trihe.M of the K. In 
1701 Lawson (Carolina, 1714, 87-89, repr. 
1860) fonnd them in a naliaEided village 
alwiut 30 ni. v. k. of Yaukin r., near llie 
present llighpoint, (tuilfonl 1*0., N. C. 
Aronnd the village were large fleldn of 
corn. \\ that time they win- aU'Uit 
etpial in nnMilM.'r to the Sai>oni and had, 
aa chief, Keyau we© Jaek,whf > was by birth 
a Ciingaree. hut ha<l ohtaioed tlie chief- 
taincy by marriage with their "tjuuen." 
Lawaon says moot of the men wore inna- 
taches or wbif^kern, an uniisiial instoni 
for Indiani^. At the time of this travel- 
er's visit the Keyauwe<* were on the 
jM)int of joiuiiiir t he Tutel< • atid .^aponi for 
better protei tiou agniutft their eiiemici". 
Shortly afterward they, together with 
the Tutelo, ."^aponi. ( »ccaruH'chi, and Slm- 
kori, inuveii down toward theHettlementH 
about Albemarle ed., the five tribes 
with one or t\vf» otliers not named num- 
bering then only ahoiil 750 h)u1»4. In 
1716 Gov. Spotswood of Viifrinia pro- 
p,,>Jcd to settle the Keyauwee with the 
I'lio and Sam at Knotown on the frontier 

! North Carolina, but wan prevented 
l>v the o|>po«ition of that colony. They 
niove<l .'Southward with the Sara, and p»T- 
haps al.«o the Eno, to I'edee r., S. C, N»nie 
time in On .lefferys' map of 1701 

their village in marked on the Peilee 
above that of the Bara, about the boun- 



dary l)etween the two Carolina^. With 
thifl notice they disappear from history, 
having probably been absorbed hy tlie 
Catawba. (.1. m.) 

Keawe.— Jcffer]ra. Fr. I>oni. Am., i. 13l. iimi>. 1761. 
KeawM.— liowen, map of tho Hrit. Am. Flanlar 
tions, ITiXJ. KecawawM. — Due. of ITlrt In M. C 
It>r.,242.im XMOwawa.— Ibifl.,24:i. Keeowee.— 
\ tiiigondy, map pHrtii' <k' rAm«'T. 8c'j>t., it.Vi. 
EMmnw.—lMVF<»m (1701 1. CHrolinii, Sm, 18tiO. 
T""rffr — V"" uiui> of I'lir., \TM ImiKpriiit). 
Kewaweea.— KyrU dl^SSi. Hi-t. I>iv. Line, n, 'J2, 
IM'>. KeyauwM.— LaWMHi (1701), Can>linH, «7. 
n pr. 1S4.0. Key»w«M.— Brickell, Nat. Hi«t. N. 
rHr.,3W. 1737. 

Keyerhwotket fold village') A vil- 
laue of the 1! wot.«<otenne on Hnlklev r., 
Hrit. Col., lat. 55°. 

K«yar-hwotn9t.— Moricc, Notes on W. IH^ni^H. 27, 
IWJ. 'xcywhwolqat.- Mtirier In Tnin!*. Koy. 8tK". 
Citn., X, niiip. IH'.n:. Kyahuntyate.— Tohnie AOd 
IiHuxm, V(M-alw. B.C.. iiiup. Ikki. Kyahwilgato.— 
DuM son in Kvp.ti«ol.burv.Cao.,aOB,l«81. 

KeyakM. A fofiner Cherokee town; 
I«Kalitv undetMinine*!.— Doc. of 1799 
quoteii hy Kovoe in 5th Kep. B. A. £., 
144,1887. 

Kexche. .\ Tat.-hiantin village on Tach6 
r., P>rit. Coi., under the Batiine and 
rpfier Skeena River agency; pop. 24 in 

nm. 

Orand Rapidi.— Can. Ind. AIT., pt. 2. 70, U»02. 
'Ke«t«e — Morico. N«.tex on \\. IX-n*'-". 2»;. lIMri. 
Ku8-che-o-tin.— i'nwson in Hep. Can. (ieol. Kurv., 
:uiu, \m. Kuataheotin.— Tulmie and OawMm, 

VtHa»>H. K ('.. 12:Jh, IHKI. 

Keie ( ' hurhd like a fiHlihook,' a deris- 
ive name, alluditu; to their cross disposi- 
tion) . A band oithe Sisseton Bioux, an 
off.-hoot of the Kakhmiatonwan. — Dor* 
Hey in 15th liep. U. A. K., 217, 1897. 

Kssonlattrat. A TaknUi village on Mc- 
L. ...1 lake. I'.rit. Col.j pop. IHi in 1W4. 
MrLood'i Lake. -Can. Ind. Aff., 19U4, pt.n.74. 11IU5. 
Qezoniathflt.— Morlce lo TfaiM. Roy. Boc. Can., x, 

Kfwetragottine ('mountain i»eo|ile*). 

A division of the Kawclio<liime living ». 
of Ft <io«Ml Hope, al<»ng Mackenzie r., 

]SIacken/ie T« r., Can. 
Kfw«-Va-0«ttiB«.— K'litot, Autour du lac d«M 
rlaves. 862, ISM. 

Khaamotene. Civeti, s<-emiri'^'ly in error, 
a^ a fuUiivii-ion of the Tolowa formerly 
dwellinirat the mouth of Smith r.. Gal.; 
in the village of KluKUikliwuttunne, and 
at the forks inavillagecallefl Khosatuunu. 
fta'-a-mo' U'-ne.- I»i>p-> v in .l. iir Am Folk-loie, 
111. 2:<4>, Itm. SmiUi River Indiana.— Ibid. 

Khaap. A body of Ntlakyapamuk un- 
der tlie Kandoop^^-f )kanaganagencv. Rrit. 
Col.; |M.p. 2.i in li»01, the la.^t time the 
name appears. 

Xhau.— Can. Ind. AfT. 1901, pt. 2, 106. Skaap.— 
Ibtd.,im.M96. 

Khabemadolil. \ I'onio village on up- 
I»er Clear lake, Cal.—Kroi'her, MS,, Cniv. 
Gal., 1903. 

Khabenapo ( 'Htonevillajre', or '^lone j>eo- 
ple' J. A I'omo division or han«l on Kel- 
.-ev er., in Big valley, on the w. side of 
Clear lake, Cal. They numbered 195 in 
I8M. 

Ca-ba na-po. N'l K' c i isM » in St-ii. I \ I' m' l. 
32d ConK.. MH'f. fHsw., i;it>, IHftf. Hab«-napo.— 

Ulbbs (lSt»l) In Scbuulcnfi, lud. Tribe*, in, 109, 
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1853. Ha-W-n»-pa.— McK.', op. rit. 
pak.— I^weninCuiit. K. A. Etimol.. iii. m, 1877. 
Klukehtsff. A former 8iu»>]uw villa^ on 

8iu8lii\v r., Ori'i,'. 

K'qitc-^ais'.— Durs. \ in Jour. Am. Folk-lori% iii. 
230. ls'.»Ci. 

dahitaa ( Gha-hUd^n, pj. Oha-hiia'neo, 
'ermine people', from gha-l •ermine', 
hUn^ii, 'peonle'). TheChevennenameof 
an unidcntitied Pueblo tribe of the Kio 
Grande, known tothe Cheyenne through 
visiiH ami trade intercoui"^*-, They for- 
merly accomi^ianied Mexican trudera in 
their jonmeyfl to the campn of the Pldnti 
trifips, ami usc<l Spanish a< wt ll a^ thfir 
own language. They formerly cut their 
hair acrom below the ean», with a ehort 
."ido plait wrappoil w itli string- (jf white 
ermine »kin, but have now adopteti the 
ordinary hairdrpFs etyle of the Plains 
tribes. From inforniation of Cheyenne 
who met f>ome of thenj on a reeent vi«it 
to Taos, N. Mex., it is known that they 
are di.stinct frr>tii Tte, Navaho, Jirarilla. 
or Taos Indians, and live farther s. than 
any of theee. They may p(^fisil)ly l>e the 
Pi<*uriH. ' "i. M.) 

Oha-hi-tiiiieo.— MiMin^ v, MS. (•heyenuf nuU», B. 
A. E., 1906. Ka he U ni-o.— Ilnyden, BthDM. 
and Philol. Mo. VhI.. 'iW, 1H62. 

Xliaik. A Chnagmiut Eskimo village 
on the Yukon, Alaska. 
JDkiil|UNit>-Nelw>Q In I8ili Ufp. n. a. E,. ihhu, 
Um. KbaifMnuU.— Fetruff In 10th Censiu, 
Alaska, init|>, 1884. 

Khaikacham. A former Bioslaw village 
on Siiislaw r.,Oreg. 

K'qai -ku tc um'.^-DoiMey in Jour. Am. Polk>tore. 

lU. 230, im. 

WiaiwanattatMUia. A former village of 
the Tut ntni , t h t ■ i 1 1 1 1 n t ti tan ts of w hich wore 
exterminated, except two boyi<, one of 
whom was an old man at 8iletz ajj;encv, 

Ort'L- . in 1Sj<4. 

fta'-i-na -na-i-te' ittnn*. — Fiorsi-v in .lour. .^in. 

Folk lur.-, III. I-v^t. 

Ehaithak. A I'l inner Yauuiua village on 
the N. side of Yaquina r., Or^. 
&|ai'-eftk.->Do»e]r in Jinir. Am. Folk-lore, tii, 229, 

Khaiynkkhni. A former Yacpiiua \ il- 
lage on the s. side of Yaquina r., Oreg. 
Kqai-}U {'-kqai.— Dnney in Jour. Am. FvlkOoiv, 

Khaiynmitu. A former 8iaalaw villa^ 

on Sitislaw r., On^. 

K'qai-jru'-mi-jii.— l>or>c.v in Jour. .Vm. Fo.l. lore, 
III, isvo. 

Khakaianwa. 8aid to l>e a collective 

name for the Pomo villager on iipi>er 

Clear lake, Cal.-Kroeber, MS-, Un" 

Cal., 1903. Cf. Kliomi, 



Khakhaich. A former Siuslaw village 

on Siuslaw r., Ort ir. 

Sa-kqaito'. — Dorsev iii .Four. .Viu. Fi<lk-l<>rr. ni 
ISiH). 

Kbalakw. A former Siu^^law village on 
Siuslaw r., Orep. 

Ua-l&k'w'.— I)ors4 v in .four. Am. Fi>lk-lori-. w 
280. )>*yo. 

Khaltso ( 'yf ll.iw hrnlirv'v \ Navaho 
clan, the tlesi'endanf.x oi t wo daughters of 
an Apache father. 



lEfltM.— IfatthewH. Navaho Ix^Kcndx, .so. 1^97. 
«flti«dta*.— Ibid. Qalto.— MatthowN in Jour. 
Am. Folk-loro, m. lt«, WM. Oaltao^nc— Knd 

ana (Pomo: 'on the water', or 'on 
LCIear] Jake'). A term which »eeuis to 
have been descriptively applied to the 
Pomo of Clear lak»'. Cal. r.artlrii ; 1S")4) 

fives a H'haua vocabulary, which is 
•omo, as coming from the upper Sacra- 
niento, Imt obtained it from astray Pomo 
at San Dieeo. 

H'hana.-H.u ikct in font. N. A. Kthnol.. ur, «B, 
1877. Khana.— 1^ A. Barrett, iuTn. 19U6. 
Kharataoaauuike. Given as a Mandan 

pens, lti;f (••. i-U"iifty merely a hand. 

Ho-ra-ta -mu-mBke. — .Mursfnii, .Vnc Sor , |.'»S. ]S77. 
(U-ra-ta' nu-maii'-ke — Ixir^ v in 1 'iili 1;, (. )( \ . i;.. 
•211. 1897 tgiven with u 4Ut.r> Wolf. .Mi rcHij" 
op. l it. 

Khashhlishni ('mud'). A .Navaho 
clan. 

//a^U'ir/lne'.— Mattht'».s, Navalio Leircnda. 90. 
l^'J7. //a^U'mi.-Ibid. aachj.-MatthewiifT»J<H»r! 
Am. Folk-Ion', ni. la?. isw. ftaclyni.— Ihi.l 

KhMkankhaUo (' m uch y u cca ' ) . A N u v- 

aho i-Ian. 

//aakan/iatao.— .Mntthevrs. Navaho U'KI'IkU ;iO 
IH97. 7/aj<kan/iaU6'/Iae'.— Ibid. Qacka<qats«. — 
MiUthcws iti Jour. Am. Folk-lore. Ul, iskt 
O&ckiqatM^ne.— Ibid. 

Khaaweshetawes ('spread-nnt irriL'a- 
tion ditch'). A Maricojm ranciiena on 
the Rio Gila, s. Aria.— ten Kate, inf n, 
18SH. 

Khawina ('on the water'). The name, 
in the Upper Clear I>ake dialect, of the 
Lower Clear I.4»ke Pomo villa^re at Sul- 
phur Bank, Lake co., Cal.— Krot^ber, 
MS., Univ. Cal., mx\. 

Khdhasinkdhin ('dwelling place amon<; 
the yellow flowers'; i. e., 'snnllower 
nlace ' [?] ) . An ancient Osage village on 
N'eo«!io r., Kans. 

QM» lin^i .— I»<trs4>y. OsiiKP BIB. rticab., B. A. E.. 
1(^83. Qdhaai okdhi*.— ibid. 

Kheergkia. A former Tututnt village 
on the coast of Oregon, about 25 m. S. of 

the month of Pistol r. 

Mdn-kqI'-tiin.— Hor*< y in Jour. Am. Fo1k-loi«. ITI. 

•XM\, IS'JO. Qe-e-rxi'-a.— Ibid. 

Khemnichan ('mountain-water wotxl,' 
from a hill coverfnl with timber that a}>- 
pears to riseoutof the water). \ ham! «»f 
the Mdewakanton Sioux. Ac<-onlinjr to 
Piki' tlit v were livin>: in 1811 in a village 
near the head of L. I'epin, Minn., on the 
site of the present Red Wing, under chief 
Tatankamani (' Walking Buffalo'); m 
1820 they lived on L. Pepin, tmder chief 
Re<l Wing. Long, in 1S24, .onn<l th«*m in 
two snnill villages, one on Mi.'^si.-sippi r., 
the other on Cannon r., aggregating 150 
people in 20 lotlges. Shaken wa.- then 
til' ir ( lili f, subordinate to WaU'shaw of 
the Kiyuksa. They were under Wakute 
( ♦ Shooter' ) at the time of the Sioux ont- 
Ix. ak in l^'ll', 

Eamhoiianrt.it-i S' ill in Minn. Hint. Coll.. I. Jta. 
iH i" !ni'.-. ■ i!hiuiii,i!n Ix'side the wHK'r"). Eaa- 
bo»andata.~i.*>ui;. Kxju-d. 81 Peter's R.. I. i^), 
\^ >\. Hamioe-clian. — I'reMOOttlnSrboolcrafi. Ind. 
1 ribe^ H. 171. Be^iiiioi-Am.— Dmveyin I6tli 
Rep. B. A. E.. 215, 1897. AtaalM.-.II»l4. A»> 
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mm' caij. — KiKK!*. iMik. (iraiii. uiul Iiici.. I'i. IK'C. 
Ki-mni-c»n. — Uuin.Hvy in AiT. Kcp . M. 1^4) 

(trans. - tliiiHc who livo ul*<iut tlic tn «■ <>n tlio 
mountiiln nciir ihc Mutrr i. fle mini-tc* .- I'or- 
iM.-y, ut>. fit. QemniUa. Uiiil. R«yinne«cha. — 
Neill, lli>t. Minn., xliv. .h.-'V, 1>.> -^i <l»".iKiiiit< 'l 
iK-^'anso llifir \ u as niar ii liill. ffi: • uaii r,' 

uiin; nml ' w«mh1.' ( /nun. Brd Wing » — lyimg, 
li:xi>e<). St IVU-pt K., I. 18J4. EeminicaBand — 
SmUhiMin. MiM-. ("oil.. .\iv. art. H. 1^:H. Hem 
iiiea.— N»ill, Hist. Minn., m. Bemnichah — 

Ibid.. :V.'7. Bhocter.— Ibiii., N4. nott- (trini>. of 
Wakutt'. nanif of th«.> chivfi. TalAOfftmuiM. — 
Stii-ii. l'i>H ov . Ill, ima. WakoMU budL— Ind. 
Afl. Rvi.., l«A. Wkh-tMO-Uy.— Neill. HInL 
Minn., M». iMfitf (chierrt naiiu ) Wahloitl tea4.— 
Ind. Aff. Kep. 1855. M, \Ki6. Wahtttotaad.— Mi>- 
Ku!«iek in Iml. Aff. Kep. IMM. 31 i. 1H&4. WakooUy'a 
bud.— ilko (IMOti) quoted bv .Will, tllxt. Minn.. 
289. UtSK(cf. Couch. Mk**'.'* Ex|H-d.. i, fii>. «i9, KM, 
1M0). WalratobMd.— <iak>. rpinr MLv... ^V2. lh>>7. 
Wa>ka>ta.— Neill. UiKt. Miuti., 144, nolf. 1K>. 
Wakato'a bud.— McKuaick in Ind. Aff. Rop. \m, 
m, IMI. Wuka«tR bud.— W«nen in Minn. 
Htat.O(rfl..T,l.v;.li«5. WMkMte.— Lonsr. Exped. 
8tPMer'«K., 3>^), ivji 

KlMJfttaotoiiwe ^'village back truiii Uie 
river'). A Mdewakanton 8ioax band 

fonnorl y <ic«Mij)yinj: t he < ' "iiiitry near I [ar- 
rift nti'l CallKnin lakt'S, Minn., "Iriven, 
arconlinji to N«-ill (Hist. Minn., 5tlO, 
IS.'>S), from L. CallKHni liy tin- CliipiH wa 
an«l wtiltMl in 1S.')S n»-ar( >ak ( ir<»v»', Minn. 
6ey»t*-otot)we. — I><>r»«'y in l.Mh IU-|». It. A. K..'il5. 

Aey«t« tonwui. IUkK)*. letter to Itoix-y, 
Mar.2H. I'^'^l. Lake Calhoun band.— I'nrki r. Minn. 
IlniullMHtk. 1 U>. Ma-rpi-wi-ca-xta. NillI, 

Hist. Minn., 141. note. iv.> i iihiik- <>( the rliii f i. 
Qc7atA-oto"we. — Uakc\vii«htc <|ui.ti'i| tiy OnrM-y, 
op. cit (i«yatA-to«wa". — Hij.'K'* '|Uot»'<l l>y In»r»< v, 
op.flt. Reyataotonwe. — Nt'ill ill Minn. Hist, ('nil., 
I.'iia, 1H72 ( inland pi>o|>lv 'i. Ri-^-ta-a'ta-wa. 
dmithoun. Mim?. (!<i1I., xiv, art. 6. x, l>>7x. Sky- 
Hia.— Nelll. Hint. Minn., 144, note. 

Kheyatawiehasha i'|m-ii|>!c hacU froin 
the river'). The liriilc leton .'^ioiix who 
formerly inhabit«<l the i^an* I hillnanil U'ush 

country on tin" Xi-hraska-I hikotu Unnlcr, 
Buljf*e«infnlly itlared tintU'r the liosehiid 
agency, under the name Cp|K'r Brulen. 
The Indian Rf'iMirt for Ih'^'S ^'ivt-s their 
nnmlier vinehnlin^j the hoater oi \\ a>4- 
liighe and the Wazha/.lia) at* ti.iMS. 
AeyaU wiftaia,— DotM'y In 1 .Ih Kep. K .\. K .i'l.s. 
IKV7. HifiilandBrul*.— KotiiiiMin, It iit-r lo IiorM-v, 
187'J. Hilthlaad Skaagu.— It.i.l. Nortliera Bnila.— 
Ind. Aff. Kep., 178, 1n7.'>. QeyaU-witoaca.— Uorwy. 
op.eif. Bieanfo. — Clevelmnl. lett» rtn I». pi. v, l"."! 
(erroneoUBly refem only to the 1 I'l- r Hiul. -. thf 
lower Hnih'-s ln'inir eallcd Kiila« i< iiNi i. Upper 
Bralea.— Ibi'). Upper Platte Indian*. ~ Ind. .MT. 
Rep., m, itm (includes most, |>robably aii. ilie 
Upper Brulds). 

Khidhenikashika i Q((f^ r'nlhK-i'.'/tr. 'ea- 
gle lieoiile";. A geuH of the i^^iapuw. — 
Doreey in 16th R^p. B. A. K., 22», 1897. 

Khiltats. A Tmatik ntehin village on 
Xanana r. at tlie mouth oi iSalK-.-^ua r., 
lat. 40', Alaska. 

Kbilnkh. A foriuer Yaqtiina village on 
the N. j^ide of Yaqnina r., Oreg. 
K qil'-i^p—Doneyla Joar.Am. Folk-lore, ni/J29, 

Xhinonascarant t'at tin- ha><e ctf the 
mountain.'^ Hew itt ) . .\ Hiinni village 
in Ontario in hi;;?.— Jeti. Kel. for 1(>37, 

Khinnkhtanne ( 'people ainonp the sinall 
undergrowtli ' ). A former village of the 
Mishikhwutmetnnne un Coqaille r. , ( >reg. 



K*qi-nuq' junni- . — l»<tr«e\ iii luiir. Am. Folk-loro. 

Khioetoa. A former village of the >ieu- 
tral8, ap[)arently aitiiated a short distance 
K. of the pnaent Sandwich, OnUirio, Can- 
ada, (j. X. B. H. ) 
Khioetoa. — ,)es. Uel. fur UVU, mi. lv^•<, Kioetoa. — 
.1. Ki 1.. Ml. imle.x, LVv**. St. Michel.— Je^. liel. for 
ir.ii, }X>H (tni.'wion name). 

KbiUUitthe. A former Yaqiiina village 
on the 8. mde of Yaquina r., Oreg. 
Xqi'>iii*lai'-t'^— Ooney In Jour. Am. Folk-loiv, 

HI, 'J29, iw.io. 

Khitanamanke ( 'eaKle'). .^h■ntione<l a.s 
a Man<lan ^ren-s hnt evidently only a l»and. 

Ki-ta -ne-raake,— MurKan, Ane. Soe , ' I.'>x, 1.H77. 
Qi-U' nu-man'-ke.— iHiraey in l&lb Hep. B. A. E., 

jji. ( Kiven with A query). 

Khlimkwaish ( 'man ^'o(>>< alon;; with the 
« iirrent' ). A former .\l>eii village on the 
s. side of .\lH.*a r., Orcg. 
KqUofkwaio'.— Doney in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, in, 
230, im. 

KhlokhvaiynUla ('deep lake'). A 
fitrnier Alftea village on tlie N. bide of 
Alsea r., Oreg. 

S«to'-twal yv-ttltt.— Doney in Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore, nr. sio, imo. 

Khloahlekhwachc. .\ former village of 
tlie CluL'^taeo-ta <»n ilogiie r., Oreg. 
K qlo*' ic-qwut tc* -Oowey In Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore. Ml, Zll. IS'JO. 

Khoalek. A Porno village on uu|)er 
Clear lake, C'al. — Kroeber, MS., Lniv. 
Cal., i\m. 

Khoghaahlaai ( 'many bnte'). A Nav- 

alio clan. 

//o>;an/iuu.— MallhewH, Navaho Legends, 31, IWW. 
gaaUuii.— MattbewH in Joar. Am. Folk-lore, ill, 

it'l. \H<M). 

Kbogoltlisde. A Kaiyulikholinia vil- 
lage on YulLon r., Alaiika; pop. 60 in 
1S44. 

Khogeltlinde.— ZaKmkinciiiote*! by Petn)(T in loth 
('enfiin, Ala^tkn. :t7, IMI. Kbogotlinde.— ZaKo^kin, 
l>ejM'. Itiiv.. PoKv. Am . ituip, 1^11. 

Kholkh. A former ^'a<|iii(ia village on 
the s. 8ide of Ya«]uina r., Oreg. 
K qolq.— Durwy in Juur. Am. Folk-lore, ni, "J-iS, 

I '•"HI. 

Khomtinin (Southerners'). A generic 
term applied by all Vokut.s trilx-H to thuHe 
8. of thenj, espeeially if of their own 
liniriii.Mtic family. Cf. Kftwinirnn. 

Khonagani rplaee of walking'). A 
Navaho clan. 

//onagd'ai.— Matthewit Navulio LeKcnd*. 80. U97. 
Qona«d>ai.— MatlbewH In Jour. Am. Fnlk-lore, iii, 

101. 

Khooukhwattanue. A fortner village of 
the Tolowa at the mouth of Smith r., 
Cal.; ineorreetlv given by Dorsey as a 
Khaamoteiie villaige. 

Qo-on'-qw{it-taa'B<.— lK»n<i>y in Jour. Am. Folk* 

li.r<'. nr. r,^, ixW) iTntntnl name*. Qfl-wfla'- 
kqwut. ibiil. I Nttltiiniic nitiii-' I . 

Khoaatanne. A former village of the 
Tolowa on the forks of Smith r., Gal., 

near the ( )re'.ron lino. 

Q'o'-»« jun n6.— I i.>rM. y inJour. Am. Folk-lute.Ul, 
iiitiifii iitime). Q»Wi'-«*a4'-tflB.— lud. 

( .N'alluiiiH- iiuisk ). 

Khotminin ( ' northerners' ). \ generic 
term apjilieil liv idl Yokut.s trilws to those 
.\. of tiiem, wficlher of their own or of 
alien stock. Cf. Khomtinin. 
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KHOTACHI — KHWAKHAMAIU 



(b. a. b. 



Josimnin. — Armyn <lc In Ciu'stn. Midiiiav ('uliior- 
iiiii.x. 1H21, MS. t'mns., It. A. E. Khouninin.— A. I.. 
KruclM r, iiifii. VMy 

Khotachi ('elk'). An extinct Iowa 
pens, coonlinate with the Hotaehi penf of 
the MisHoiiri. Its Hnl);rrnt('S were I'niK;- 
ghakhanye, Unp^bayiue, L'upcgbatbre- 
cbeyine. and Homayine. 

He'.daah.— Morgan, An<'. Soc.. 156. 1877. Ho'- 
tatd.— D«»r>t* v. Tciwerc MS. vocab.. B. A. E.,18T9. 
Qo'-U-Ui.— Dors, y in l.'.tli lU-j. 1? .\. K .•J:5>. iv,>7 

Khotana. A name iiuplied t<j t^^veral 
Athaita-Hcan tril>e9 of lower Ynkon r., 
("ook'n iiilct. :ui"l Koyiikiik r., Ala.<ka. a.s 
the Kaiyuhkliotaiia, Knaiakhotaiia, l iia- 
khotanu, and Koyukukliotana; ami .'-••me- 
tinios to thei^e triln'S e(ilUH'tivt.'iy. Tlir 
name contains the term for 'jieople' in 
their dialfct.-^. (.i. ii. s. ) 

Khotltacheche. A former village of the 
Chii.^taco.'ita on iiugue r., Oreg. 
Qoti -u-tce'-toi.— Doney in Jour. Am. Folldore, 

KhongUtdiate. A village, probahly of 

an Athapascan tribe, alK)Ve the \. month 
of Inuoku r., w. Alaska. — Zago»«kin in 
NoQv. Ann. Voy., 5th e., xxi, map, 1850. 
Khra f'eai^le'). .\ suhgena of the 

Cheixhita |,M ns of tlie .^l i.s>^onri. 

Khu-a nika-ahinK-ga.— Stubbo, Kaw MM. vocab., 
U. A. K., jr*. IMTT. Qhl— Doney in 15tb Rep. 

B. A. K., -Mti. 1W7. 

Xhrahnne {Qrtt^ hutV-e, 'ancestral or 
gmy eagle'). A snh^ens of tin- Clu- 
ghita gen.s of the Iowa. — l)orsfv in l")th 
Rep. B. A. E., 2;JS, IS!»7. 

Khrakreye( fjrn'.fri '-i/e, 'spoltedeaglc' ). 
.\ sniigens of the (.'heghita gent< of the 
Iowa — Oorsey in 15th Rep. B: A. K. 238. 

lUirapatiian ( (^ff/' fm rd", 'i»al«l eagle' ). 
A BUbgens of the ('heghita gens of the 
Iowa.— Doney in 15th ttep. li. A. 11. , 238, 

im. 

Khtalatlitanne. A former village of the 

ChaHtactoeta oil Kogue r., Oreg. 
Uta'-Mt-U'itoai.— Dormy In Jonr. Am. Folk-lore. 

HI, IM. ^s<M). 

Khube ( (Jfifn", 'mysteriou.'j' ). A snli-^'cns 
of the Mandhinkagaghe gens i>l the 
Ouiaha.— Dorsey in loth Ken. B. A. K., 
228, 1897. 

Khttdhapasan ('bald eagle*). A huI>- 
geni! of tlie Tsiahuwashtake gens of the 

( >sag«'. 

Qa"aa'"'u'niqk'icin'a —Dor-t > in r.-.Ii lU-p 11 \ K.. 
WJ7 (Sycaniurt' pectplf). ftu^a pa aa"'. — Iliiil. 

XhalhanshtaiUc. A former Yaunina vil- 
lage on Yaipiina r., at theeite of Elk City, 

Bi'nton CO., ( )reg. 

Kqai-hanc't-auk.— Mirwy In Jnur. Am. l^lk.lore, 

Khaligichakat. \ Jagelnute village on 

Shauelnk r., Ala.ska. 

Kbali«icha(at.— ZaKoakin, Dcscr. KtMS. I'OMi. Am., 
map, 1M4. HhiiHgiiilMilnit,— ZagoBkIn quoted by 
Petroflln, 10th Census, Alaaka, 37, lff»L 

Khnlikakat. A Kuiyuhkhotana village 

on Ynkon r., .Alaska; |>op. 1! in IMl. 

ZagOHkin quoted bv Tetroff in 10th C'enKns, 

Alaska, 37, 18M. ' 



Khnlpaai. A former Cholovone village 

on lower San Joaijuin r., Cal. 
Chulpun. — clianiivx" ui Kotzcbiic. Wty.. in. ,'>], 
IM-.M. Ouylpunea.— Taylor in Cnl. FnniitT. <k t. }s_ 
1>M1I. Hulpune*. — Kom-lme. New Voy.. HG, la30. 
Khoulpouni.— ("h.iris, Voy. I'ltt., .'). ISL^! 

Khananilinde. A Kaiynhkhotaua vil- 
lage near the headwaters of Kuakokwim 

r.. w. .Vhi.«<ka; iwp. 9 in 1880. 
Khounanilinde.— :^o«<kin in Nuuv. Ann. Voy., .V 
.x.xi, map. 1H5U. KbttnaaiUude.— Zag094kin tut 
.luote«l by I'otrolT in 10th CenMis. Alaska. .T7. 183M. 

Kbandjalan {(^I'twlj-nlo", 'wear red ce- 
dar on their headt<'). A subgenti of the 
Ponkagenaof the Kansa.— Dorsev in 15th 
Hep. r.. A. E., -231, 1SJ>7. 

KhandtM {(^Ciiiptf/^ 'red cedar'). A 
s(il>gen8 of the Panhkawariitake gens of 
tiie ( K^ige.— Dorsey in 15th Sep. B. A. K, 
234, 1897. 

XhnaediQta. A former Tntntni village 

on the N. side <tf Hogiie r., Oreg. 
Qiin-e'-tcu ja'. — I)ors<'y in .lour .\mi 1"< >1 k-lore. 

Ml, 'SS.',. IVKt, 

Kbaniliikhwat. A former Chetco vil- 
lage on the 8. side of Chetco cr., Oreg. 
tfi'-sMi-l'-k|wAt.~DorKy in Jour. Am. folk- 
lore, m, asTlSW. 

Kbuwaihtis. A former Kuitsh village on 
lo\v«-r r mi H Ilia r.. < >reg. 

piti'-ai-am'-U? kqu-wai -hu 1> . r-cv in Jour. Am, 
Folk lori-. III. -J31. ISUU. Kqu-wai'-bua.~lbi(1. 

Khaya ( ' white eil^e')* The 10th Kan^ 

gens. It.s snbgentes are Huaada and 

Wabini/hupye. 

Eagle —lK(r>-i y in Am. Nat . 071, IWj. Hu-e'-y*. — 
.Morniin. .\uc. Uttc., 156, ll>77. Qaya. — Uofsey, up. 
ci I . White Sai^,— Oorsey in ifitb Bep. B. A. 

1. 1^'.»7. 

Khuyegnzbinga Chauk that has a tail 
like a king eairle'). \ mbgeaa of the 

Iltjiche gens of the Kan>a 

Chicken-hawk - horney in Am Nat.. t.74,.hily IKJili. 
Quypgii jifiga - |i(ir-f\ in l.Mli U<'ji. IV A. K.. "JSl, 

Khwaishtanuetttone ('peoj>le of tlie 
gravel ' ^. A former Tntntni village near 

the mouth of a small stream lo<-ally 
culled \Vit«htenatiu, after the name ut the 
settlement, that enters the Plseific in s. w. 
Oregon about 10 in. s. of Pistol r.. at a 
place latiT known as liustenute, alnj iruoi 
the alioriginal village name. The inhab- 
itants, who nnmla'red •!<) in 1*^">4, claimed 
the «-ountry as far as a small trading i>ost 
known as the Whale's HeiBd, abobt 27 
m. s. of the month »»f Kogne r. If there 
are any survivors they reside on Siletz 
res., Oreg. 

Kbiut-a-iMt.— Schunmrhcr In BulLO.andG. Surr., 
UI. 31. 1K77. Kboat-c-aSte.— lUd., tS. Otrai'- 
otAa-nc'fABa*'.— Horsey in Jour. Am. Volk-lore, 
tif, 2M, ISBO ( peoplo among the gmvel': own 
name). Q.wi]i'-«tAa*M'-4fta.— Ibid. (Naltnnne 
name.) Wb—b'te-nactwiu— Abbott. MS. Coquille 
cenMM, B. A. E., U66. Wkiaih*lMi<i«ii*«Hi.— (libb*. 
M8.antHMWttrlb«»,B.A.B. WUMautta.— School - 
emit. Ind. Tribea, vi , 708, 1H7. Widi-ta-uh-tia.— 
Kautx, MS. Toutonten oeusos, B. A. £.. 186&. 
WIthtaaataa.— Taylor In Cal. Farmer, June IS, 
1800. ^^•te-aa4faL-^rrlflli In Ind. Aff. Rep., 
495.|f(.M. Wia'-tAn-dl-tl'tW.— Even tie. Tututcne 
M8. \'«H'ab., B. A. E.. ltW3 (tmns: • pwple by the 
j-IiriiiL"- ' > 

Khwakhama;a. The Pumo who lived 
about Ft Kotis, thc> early Russian settle- 
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merit <>n the roast in Sonoma ro., Cal. 
The origin of th«' name in not known. 

(S. A. II.) 

Chwachamaju — \Vraiii.'t 11, Hthnol. NhcH.. N), ]i<X>. 
Chwachmaja 1. 1 p !•• u Alx ifl^'. Ijiiic . ITU. \<>f*. 
Khw*kh*maiu. ^. A. ISnrntt, nifti North- 
•rncrt. — Iliiil. Bevernovtki*.— n>l Sevprnovie. — 
Ibid. ficreniOTMr. — Ihi<l. Severnovu.— IbuJ. 

Ehwwktnime. A former Mi^hikhwut- 

metunnevilIau'('onCoquiUer.,Oreg.,next 
alK>ve Coquille I itv. 

<|«ec' )ujini.— DoiMjr In Jottr. Am. FMk-loce. in. 

282, law. 

Xhwunrghaame. Seemingly the Tolowa 

nnino of :i Yurok villup^ «tn tin- cnnst of 
t'alilornia, just s. of thv mouth of Kla- 
math r. 

Kal'-A-qB-ai-a»e'-n« tfla'-n*.— Dorw'V. ( ht tm MS. 
vixiili.. li. A. K.. IKi, lisM (('lu-t« i> imnu-.. Kal- 
hwun'-ua-m«'-<-ni t«'-ne.-^Ii<>rM'>V'niitl» Kivcr MS. 
vcM Hb., H A. K.. L^.*-!. Qwun-rxua'-me — IxiFM-v in 
Jour. Atn. Folk lore, iii. -Zil, IWK) (Naltuiine 
nam- 

Kiabahft. A village or trilM\ now ex- 
liiK't, said to have exi«te<i iM tut'pn Mata- 
sorda hay and Mali^me [( -1 t i l .] r., 
Tex. The name wem» to lia\. I>een 
piven to Joutel in 10M7 by the Jll ahaino 
Indians, jtrobahly flosely alliliate*! to the 
Karaukawa, whoco domain wa8 in thi.M 
rejtion. A rancheria nillwl Cahra** (ajv 
|iar»-ntly the same name aH Kialwha), 
with 2(i inhabitants, wan nientioneU in 
1785 as beinjr near the pre^iidio of Bahia 
and tl»e mission of Kspiritu Santo de Zii- 
fliga (q. V. ) on Uie lower KioSan Antonio 
(Bancroft, No. Mex. States, i, 659, \fm). 
Se.. Cat-, hi t. Karankawa Ind., 23, :J5, 

ISHI. ( I. K'thiiye. , (a. c. K.) 

Cabr&a.— HiiiK-roft. ' op. <-it. Kiababa. — Joiitcl 
(I'VvTi in Marirry. iK'-iv. Iif. hsTs. Kiaboha.— 
shea. iiMtf in ( linrU-voix. Nf w Frini« i>. iv. T^. inTO. 
Kiahoba.— Juuttl i li."-;) in Frfnili. HI<-t.<"oll. I.n . 
I. 137. 1H4«). Kiobobaa,— BarclH. Knsnyo, L'71, 
XUbali*. Jouti'l {^I'ef'l) in French, op. cit., XhL 

Xiaken ( A'-WiVn, *pa1i8a<ie' or 'fenced 
villajjc'l. Two S(|iia\vmish \ ilia;.'*' toiu- 
munitie:^ in Hritisii Columbia; one on the 
left bank of Sqnawniiflht r., the other on 
Bnrrard inlet.- Hill-Tont in Rep. Brit. 
A. A. fc>., 474, 475, 19iM). 

Kiaktana (K*ffaftima, 'home of the 
eajrh's'). .\ former Znt'ii pMi-Mo at the 
K. w. base <»f Thunder mtn., 4 m. s. E. of 
Zui^i pueblo, w. N, Mex. It waa ooeu- 
pied in the IHtli an<l 17tl» ceiitniit s jis 
one of the "S«'\ en Cities of Cilwila. " and, 
accf»nlinf; to Zufli tradition, wa.s the scene 
of tht' dt al li of th(? lU'LTo l"',ste\ aniro. \\ lio 
tiad Imm 'i a companion of Cabcza de Vaca, 
and liadaccompani«-d I Vay Mari-os<leNiza 
his joiirncy from .Mt-xico in but 
In.Mtorical evidence I ilacf- that c\ cntat I la- 
wikuh. It was a visita of tlie mission of 
naior>a.]>ro)»ably from 162t»,and contaimd 
alMiut H<H) inliabitants, but on tiie in- 
aurriH-tion of the ]'uet>lo8a|min9t Spaniah 
authority in lt>S(l, Kiakima wits |.crma- 
nently abarjdone<i, the inha!>itants tU>ein;r 
toThun<ler mtn. for safety. See Piande- 
lier, cited below; Miudeleff in btb Keji. 



U. A. i:;., bo, mi ; l>owery, Span. Settle- 
ments in U. 8., 1901. (p. w. h.) 

OaqoiaBA. — Vetancurt (1693) In Teairo Mex.. ni, 
»2i). \IV7l. Oaquimay.— Doe. of 1635 i|Uoted bv Bnii- 
delier in Arch. lu»t. Pa(H.>n>. v. 1890. Gaqui- 
aeoo.— Ladd, Story of N.MfX .SI, 1N91. Coaqna- 
ria.— Ofiate (LSW) in Dor. ludl.. xvi. i;a. \m. 
OoqniauM.— Pilco. Expod..3dma|>, IMu. Coquimo.— 
Bandelier quot<>d in The MilUtone, ix, &5, Apr. 
IKfU. H«thoUO'aiiuiiaa.— Bandelier.Uildod Man, 
l.W. IR93 ( Diitiprint ). Ke'i<-iH-m«.— Powell. 2d Rep. 
B. A. E., xxvf. 1883. X'U U-ma.— TushinK in The 
MUlstMiu'. IX. .V,. Apr. mi. Vim' ki me.-Ibld.. 

2», . . INM. K'iakime.— Tu.-liinK. Znfti Folk 
TaloH. 6,^, I'Ail. Xyakima.— llHiMlflit'r in Arch. 
IliBI. I'lipi rs. III. 1V.MI. K'ya'-ki-me.— <"iiwhln>r 
in (■uiin>tc-rcii<la Ini. itiut. Coin:. vii, I.V., 

Inyo. O'aquima. — HHndcli.r. <;il(l.<l .Mini. 1.'k\ 
iw:5 uiil-print V fta-quima -HiiniU-licr in Kfvm- 
d'Ktliii.'t' . J**!. Quajuina.— St iiex.inap. ITlii. 

Quaquiuia liiT in .\n h. ln.««t, K- ]'.. v, 41, 

l^•*l. Quaquina. — lu> ri>lf, Cartt' Mex. i-t Flo- 
rldi', lTo:t. Quiaquima. — Ittindi'licr in Jour. Am. 
Kthuol. and An-ha-ol., ui, 16, 1892. Qaia-teiauu— > 
IMd.. ». aid4«faM.-4aMefeid, Charte Noid Am.. 
1797. 

Kialda^oni { KHa'ldaffirMH', *8and- 
pijiors'). .\ ^nl>divinion of tho Sairtii- 
jritimai. a faniily iM'longing to the I'.a^rle 
chin of the Hai<hi. 

Kliaidagwvns -tiwanton. C'OOt. Halda, 274,1906. 
Kyia Itkoangat -BOM. 13th Rep. N. W. TrItWi Of 

i;aua«ia.23,lHUH. 

Kialifak. A Yuit KaUmo villaoe near 
Southeast cape, St Lawrence id., Bering 

s<>a. 

Kiiii^ iUegak — Klliotl. Our An-t. I'rov.. iiiiit), iSN't. 
K^allegak. -Tctx-nkof (IM'.h •pioii i] bv Uakt-r. 
fit'oK'.I>i« i. AlH-ka. lyrr.'. Xialeeak -Ku«^. chart. 
(|>ioii<l bv KakiT, ibiil. Xiallefak.— N'i*l>4in in 
l>«Ili K. p. R. A. K.. map. IWJ. 

Kialinck. \ former village of the .\ng- 
niaLr>alin</miut on the e. ooa**t iA (Jreen- 
land, lat. aO', where they hunted the 
narwhal and the iK'ar throughout the 
year. Some of it*« j.tople are said to 
have cmiirratcd iiorthwanl. — Medde^elser 
om iiroulaml. ix. 3H^, \im. 

Kiamldia. A former Caddo village at 
the junction of Ki.amichi and Ked rs., 
in the prewnt Choctaw nation, Okla. It 
contained 20 families in 1818. 

OknuBMohM.— Bell in Morxo. Rep. to Foe. War. 
255, 1832 (the river). Kamlitt— Tlievtnot (luoted 
by Shea. Uiivov.. 388. 18112 <lden(i( Hi Xian- 
Itaa.— Trimble (1818) In Mon«. op. « it.. 250 (the 
river). Be Ml^a.— Rublo (1840) in U. R. Doe. 26, 
27th fV»nir..2d (IPW..14. Wl. 

Kianusili i k'io'mii'i'fi, 'cml |KH)ple'). 
A I'ainilv belonging to the liaven clan of 
the Halda. kiSn is the name for the 
COninx m co<l. This f.imily </roiip fi )rmcrly 
lived on tlie w. coa>t of <l2iiwn Charlotte 

idH., near Hippa id., Brit Col. (j.r.8.) 
KiiaUIL— Harnwin in Proc.andTmn«.Rioy.8(ie. 
ranada, ii, 128. 1M95. Kia'auOL— Rwantnn. Cmit. 
HaMa. 2n. IM'awda.— Boaa. 12th Rep. 

N. wTTribes CanadiTw, 1898. 

Kiashita. .V former |>nebIo of the Jemez 
in < iuadahi|)e canvon, N. of Jemez pueblo, 
N. Mex. 

JCiaaliiU.— Hodge, field noteii. B. A. K., 188ft. 
Qnia««M-dahl.— Bandellerin Arch.Iniit. Fapem. iv, 

Kiaskasis i 'Miiall gulls' ). A smalICr?e 
l»and residing in lH.^»i around tlu* fourth 
lake from Lac Qu'Apelle, W. Ter., 
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C'unada. They were fonnerly nuniemus. 
hut had l)ec«)me re<luced U* SO or 40 fam- 
ili«'so\vinj;to j)Hr-8istt'nt IMarkft-et raids. — 
Hayden, Kthuoj;. and Philol. Mo. Val., 
2:17, 1SH2. 

Kiaaatha (alia,s (tuyasnta, 'it f>ets up a 
crosi*.' — Hewitt ). A chief of some proini- 
nenee a« an orator in the Oliio region 
al)out 17<)(>-175>(). Ahhou};h called a .Sen- 
eca, he probably lM'lonj;eil \(t tlie niixe<l 
band of deta<*hed Iroquois in < )liio com- 
monly known as Min>ro, who sided with 
the French while their kinsmen of the 
New York confe<h'racy actetl as allies of 
the Kn^lish. As a yoimg warrior he a<'- 
companie<l Washinj:ton and (iiston their 
vb»it to the French fortH on the AlleylxMiv 
in 1758. After Hniddoek's defeat in 17'^". 
he visite<l Montreal in eomjwiny with a 
Frencli interpreter and in 17r)i> was pres- 
ent at CroKhan's conference with the In- 
dians at Ft Pitt (now Pittsburg). He is 
mentioneil also at the Lan« aster confer- 
ence in 1702, an<l in 17»kS was a leadinn 
ailvm-ate of jn-ace with the Knglish both 
at the treaty of Ft Pitt in May and at 
Boujjuet's confen-nce there si.v" months 
later. Wa^^hington visitetl him while on 
a hunting tour in (Uno in 1770. He is 
noted as at other confen'nces up to the 
time of the Revolution, and in 17S2 is 
mentioned as leading an hulian raid on 
oneof the frontierwttlemeiits. His name 
occurs last in 1790, when hewnt a written 
message to some friends in Philadel|.iua. 

Harlington, Christopher < Jist's Jour- 
nal, is«>;j. 

Kiatagmiut. A division of the .\glcnnut 
llskimo of .\laska, inhabitini; the banks 
of Kvichivak r. an<l lliamna lak»'. They 
numbered 214 in ISIM). Their villages nrtt 
Chikak, Kakonak, Ka<kanak, Kichik, 
Kogiung, Kvichak, and Notreling. 
KiaUrmiut — Scimii/ in lltli Cciisum. Aluskii, 9'». 

KiaUsmute— IVtrotTin inthiVnsu.x. AIa.»kii, 
V.i-'K I'^'^l. Kiat«ne«.— I.utko, Voviigf. i. isi. 1}s3.'k 
KiiaUiKmjuten.— II•>lm^K>rK. Ki^uiok. Ski/.z., .'», 
l<'vt. Kijataigmuten.— Wrioii.'< II, KiIiiu.k. .Niichr.^ 
l-'l.lKiy. Kijaten.— IM.l. Kiyataigmeuten.— Ricli- 
iint^iii. .Vn t. r.x|K'<I., I, :i70. iv.j. Kiyaten.- Ibid 
KwichAffmut.— I>ull in ('« nl. N. .\. Klhnol i l<j 
1H7T. ■ ■ ■ 

Kiatang f 'sliouldcr ' ). A village of the 
Ita I%skimo on Northumberland id., 
Whale sil., x. Grwnland. ' 
Keate. I't iiry. Northward. 1 1:{, IS'.ts. Keati — Mrs 
IVary. My Ar< t. .lotir . M. \s'xi. Kie'tenj.— St. in In 
ri'liTUianns Mitt.. ]ys, iinrj. KujaU.— Iliid. 

Kiatate. A group <>f ruins in the Sierra 
<le li>s Hui< h(>l«'s, alnnit Id m. .\. w. of 
.San .\ndres Coaminta, in the tt rritor>- of 
the Huichol. Jalisco, Mexico. — Lmnholtz, 
rnknown Mex., ii, hi, map, 1IM12. 

Kiatsukwa. A former pueblo of the 
Jemez in Ni>w Mexico, the <'xact site of 
the ruins nf which is not known. 
KiaUiikwa.— II<'duf, liel<l not.s, H. A. K.. isy,".. 
Quia-tzo-qua.— MamlflitT in .Vn-li. ln^t. I'atior!*. iv 

Kiawaw. .\ small triU', of imknown 
allinity, formerly on Kiawali id., Charles- 



ton CO., S. C, but long extinct. They 
were regardtnl a*i one of the tril>e8 of the 
( 'usalh) group. 

Cayawah. — Moll, map, 1715. Cayawaah.— Moll, map 
in Unniphri y, Ac< t., 173l>. Keawaw.— Mills. Stat. 
S. C.-IV.*. lH-26. Kiawaw.— Rivers, Hixt. S. ('., 3s. 
IHiSe. Kyewaw.— Deed pf 1676 quoted by Mills, op. 
rit., npp., 1, 1S26. 

Kiawetnau. The Yokuta name of the 
territory al)«»ut Porterville, Cal. Given 
by Powers (Cont. N. A. Ethnol., m, 370, 
1S77) as tlie name of a tril»e ( Ki-a-w^'t-ni, 
which lacks the hx-ative suflix -<ii»). 

Kichai (from A'<7«Wi, their own name). 
A Caddoan triln' whose language is more 
<-losely allied to the Pawnee than to the 
other Cad«loan grouj*. In 1701 they 
were met by the French on the up|H«r 
waters of tHe Red r. of Louisiana and 
had spread s<tuthwar«l to upper Trinity 
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r. in Texas. In 1712 a portion of them 
were at war with the Hainai, who <lwelt 
lower down the Trinity. They were 
alreailv in possession of horses, a'^ all the 
Kichai warriors were mounted. They 
seem to have Ixfn allies of tlie northern 
aixl west«'rn tribes c»f the Caddoan con- 
federacy an«l to have intermarrie<l with 
the Kadohadacho. In 1719 1^ Harjie 
met Ntiiieof the Kichai on Canadian r., 
in company with other Caddoan tril>e8, 
on their way toward New Mexico to wage 
war against the Apache. At that time 
they ple<iged friendship to the French, 
to whom they seem to have remained 
faithful. In common with all the other 
tribes thev suffered from the introduction 
of new disea.^es and from the ix>nflict8 in- 
cident to the contention of the R|ianianls, 
French, and Knglish for control of the 
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coTintn-, ami 4x»came preatly mluced in 
nuuibers. lu 1772 the main Kii'hai vil- 
lage was of Trinity r., not farfruiii i'al- 
estino. perhaps a little n. e. At that time 
it was tomptisiHl of houses, oii uj)it'<l by 
80 warriors, "fortlie moft \K\rl young." 
In 1778 there was another village, '•sepa- 
rated from the main body of the tribe," 
farther h. an<l ii» nearly a direct line 
from San Pedro to the Tawakoui villages, 
probably on the site of the present Salt 
rity. The junta «le puerr.i lieM in tlu- 
aaine year estimateil thestren^tth of the 
Kichaiat lOOfijfhtinpmen (Bolton, infn, 
V.m). Witli H'vcral oth»T t^iiiall T« xa.s 
tribes they were ajjHigncil by tlie United 
Statw <TOvemment to a reservation on 
niii/..-; r. in 1855, but on the dispcr.-al of 
the Indians by tlie Texans three years 
later they fled v. and joined the Wichita, 

with wlioin they havi' sitice Ih'cii associ- 
ated, and wliom they resemble in their 
agrienlture, honse-bailding, and general 

custonis. About no sMuls still keep the 
tribal name and languaue. 

See P4nioaat!n Fren(*h, Hist. Coll. La., 
n. 8., 73, 120, im«>: I.a liar]..- in Mar^rv, 
D^c., VI, 277-8, \HS6; Kt p. ( nm. Ind. Aff., 
1846, 184H, 1851, 1S72, 15H)1. (a. c v. ) 
OMiIm.— Arbuckle in II. K. i><w. 4:^1. -I'nh ( oiir., 
2d Km., 6. 1H3H. Ousia. -Jouttl ( IW) In Mftivry, 
IMc. III. 409. 1H7M. OiU'ajl.— iMirs*'}-, Kanwi M.'^. 
vonb., B. A. E.. IHS'2 ( Khiish nrtnuM. Ouiehait.— 
Tex. Suite Arch.. IT'.fJ. Ouitxeu.— Morli. MS. His- 
toria. bk. 2. viuM \>\ Bolton, infn. I'JOtl. Hitchi.— 
I^lhaminTran.-*. I'iillol. s<k-. 1..>ii.I. lH.i<; (inis- 

?'rjnt). Hitohiei.— Murnct (IMTi in s^ liiHilrrnft, 
ml. Tribes, i. m KAji.~Mi » .»> . Annual 

RfgiKter. no. -1. 27. iKi-s. Kecchie*.— Al vor<l in Son, 
£x.Doc. lH.40tli <".>tiK'..3<lfcesf.,r.. Kechiei.— 
Marey, Kxplor. Kv<l r ,".«. IHM. Kechir— Liithiiiii. 
EsHavn, ;{yy, I8»i0. Ke«eher«.— Ind. ait. Uep.. Ill, 
1S.10.' Kee«hi.— Whiting in Kcp. Sto. War. H ', INtO, 
KeechlM.— Ind. Aff. Rf|>...'<'.M. 1>^Uk Keechy.— 8iii. 
Ex. Conf. Doc. 13, TJth Conj:.. 2d m^-s.-.. 1. \SA6. 
KeeUM.— Art.iK kit" < lMr»Hii Sen. Ex. J)o<-. 11. ;52'l 
Cong.. '2d . l: t. Is vJ. Kekies.— Ind. AIT. K<'j>. 
1K7I. lyi, 1H72. Kerchi.-Ibid.. 2»a, Isiil. Ketch- 
eye*.— Edward. Hist. Texrt'*. 92, 1.h:5»".. Ketchiee.-- 
Bollaert in .lour. Elhnol. Sfvc. U>nd.. ii. 2i..'., 
Kcycehiee.— L«'\vis nnil (Murk. Journal. IIJ. l-^io. 
Keyche.— Dnik.'. Uk. luds.. viil. Keychiee.— 
P^nicuut 1 1701 1 in Fn-nch. Hist. Coll. Lt . ii. l. 
73. lH»i9. Keyes.— .sibh-y. Hist. 8k. I. h.-, 70. 
IMO>». Keyetheee. — Hriii kiMirid»fo. Views of I.ji . 
H7. IHl.S. Keys.— La-%s is ntnl Clark. .li>urnul, U-'), 
IMO. Kichae.— liol, S.m <;,olt. M< x.. 2»;7. 1S70. 
Kichait. — Wliip|.le ill I'.i. Ii i: K< p , in pt. 7»;. 
iK'xi. Kiche.— Walliire < l-^nn in II. It. 1>.m-.'J.'.. 27th 
('(•tiu.. 2.1 V. 5, isil. Kichiv— St II. Kx. I>t>c. II. 
:{2tl •'itiit' . -'I )<>. l"^-:.. Ki-^i'-tcac— Iioi^-t y, 

Ct'K'iha -Ms ilict . H A. K . 1^7h tOiiiahu naim *. 
Kiechee. IikI .\lT. Hep. IM'.t. ;;<.. l-^'io. KieUaah.— 
Gntschet, Wii hitu M.s.. H. A. K. iWit hita iiatin.-*. 
Kiahaia.— H. K lit p. :.••.»". i ith Coiijf.. 1-t st-.^s.. i, 
187fi. Kitaeachei. — r-iiieaiit il7!l) in Miir»;rv. 
IUmv, V, 'Hrj. l.s.t*a. KiUciechie. — IViiit ;iiit i 171l)ln 
Krcm h. Hist. Coll. lji..ii.s . i, 12(t. l"".* '.». Ki tchaa.— 
tJalschel. Ttniktuvii .\|S., H. \. K. (Tmikawa 
name). Ki'-tche&h. -'itilM lu t. Caildo and Y«- 
tawii MS., (v'l, H. A 1 . ii 'aiMo iian>eK Kitobiet. — 
8ehof»lcmft, lutl Tritu-, i, 2:i7. Is^l. Kitaasi.— 
Dorvey, O'^ipe M.S. vo. nt. . H. A. E.. I'^x:! <NiiKf 
nanjo). Kitaaiches. — Hniv. re il7l2i in .Mnrtfry, 
Vl-c, VI, 492, Ki'tiaab. — MtH.in \ m l itli R. p. 

H. A. E-.IO'A^, 1 '<Wf own name 1 Kit»a»i. -'■nivMni. 
Crwk MS.voi Jill , l5..v.E.,].ss.')(rreek uatU' Kiu 
da Slnjea. — Uoltjii, VtivaKes. m. -^. I>«07. Kit»og«. 
Arlmckle in H. K. 1»<'h- 2.Mh Cong.. 2ti m ..s., 
6.1KW. Ki'Uu.— Itulbcliet, MS.. B. A. K. { Pawnee 
and Wichita naae). KatddM,— dcboolcnft, Ind. 



Tribe«. i, -MS, 1n.iI. Kyis.— linn keiiridije. Viewsof 
I-a..Hl, isl j. Queychei. -.It lTt rys Am. .Mlax.iiiiip.S, 
177H. Quichaais. — C. n^n^of 1 7Win Tex.tilate A n-h. 
(luichai* — Vburlwt i IVT^ . letter cited by Bolton, 
infn. I'.xxi. Quicheigno. — Kiiipenli'i 1177 1 ». ibid, 
ftuichei. - .\n\ ille, Curte tli > l»lt > de 1 Ann rinue, 
17.}1. Gluidabo. \ji Hurpe t 171'.m in Frt iicli, ll^.^t. 
Coll. I^i . 111,72, W>1. ftuidchaio. — ll'itl. ftuide- 
haia. — Iji lbii]>e iI7i'.ii in Marury. l>ec., vi. 277, 
INK*) (probably itleiititali. ftuito«i«. -MeziiTeu 
(177S;i (luoted bv Hntiero't, No. Mi \, Staler, i. (kd, 
ISH*;. Quitres. Me/i. ris ITTV . It ii- r citetl by 
Bolton, im'Ti. l".Ht».. Quitreys. — llii.l. QuitMig^*. — 
Kipnenla (I77<ii, letter, ibiil. Quitseings. — Kip- 
iHTtl.-i 1 1777 let ter, ibiil. Quitacis. ~l loe. ti( 1771-2 
iiii.tted by lit'lt. .n in l ex lli-l. (^iitr , IX. 91, 1905. 
Uuituchiis. -\ ilia sen.»r, riieatro.Mii . it, 174M. 
Quitxix. l-'niii. de .It -iis Maria I' Vlt. Helacion 
eitftl by Unltoii, infn. I'.nn;. Quitzaene. I'inieiitel, 
Cna<lrt> l)e^« r., 11, :il7. 184^'> < j{i\ t ii a- a Conianehe 
di\i>it>ni. ftuizi. — Fran, di- .b>(i> .Maria (1691) 
oiled by Bolion, inf ii, I'.HMJ. 

KichMa (K 'lcd^m). A Squaw mish vil- 
lage commtmity on Borranl inlet, Brit. 
Col.—lIill-Tout in Rep. Brit A. A. S., 
475, 1900. 

Kiidiaflipiriiii (^roen of the frreat river,' 

from kichr 'pnat'. >!pi 'river', irlnimiek 
'men.* liy the Huron they were called 
Ehonkeronon; from the place of their 
residetice they woro often (U'<i^nHt('<l .M- 
gon(|uinH of the l»ihui<l, and i:>avageM of 
the I^laml). Onee an important tribe 
living' on .Mlutuotto i>l., in Ottawa r.,Qae- 
U'c provim t'. They were considered as 
the typical Al^onkin, and in order to 
♦ listiiiL'iiisli thcui from the other trilK\'< 
iuclmlt d under the term in lliiy r(*fJtricted 
wniie were called •*Alp>n<|uins of the Ih- 
hin<l," a nainclinjt api>Iic<l I'v ( Miaiiiplain 
(we Alijonkin i. As Ottawa r. wa.s the line 
of travel betwe«'n the upjier-liike coun- 
try aiitl the Freiii li s<'ttlement.<, the po.«i- 
tion <d* tlie tribe made it at times trouble- 
some to traders and voyageurs, althoc^^h 
a.»s a rule tiiey appear to have l)eei) peace- 
able. In li>45 they, to{;ether with the 
Iluroni*, made a treaty of neace with the 
Irt^|Uois; btit it was of slmrt duration, 
for 5 years later Imth the ilurons and 
the Kiehesipirini tied fora^feCy to more 
di.stiiiit re(»ions. What l)eranie of them 
in not known. It i.s probable that they 
were eon8oli<Iateil with the Ottawa or 
witl» some other northwet^tcrn Aljron- 
quian tribe. {.i. m. j. x. n. ii. ) 

Algommequiaderiale. — Chaniplain < l(j:V2 i.tT.u vrei*. 
V, |>t. 2, 1870 (m« AUjniikin for varinu?* form« 
of the word). Ehonkeronont. — Jes. Kel. 1(^9. M, 
IS.V<. Hihonaueronon. — SaRiinl ( If):{2 >, lli.<^t. Can., 
IV. cap. ' Nation.^,' 1866. Eonqueronon*.— Sii^canl 
(16:^1. ibid.. Ill, G20. Honquerona. — Ibid.. I. 247. 
Kicheaipiirioioaek.— Jes. Kel. lti.V«, 22. 1h.%'<. Ki- 
eheaipirini.— Ibid., \M0. .34, IK-SS. Xicheupirini- 
wek.— Ibitl . ICir,. 34, 185^. Hation de 1' tale.— 
Ibi<I.Fl«<. M. 1H.V. Sauvagei de 1' lele.— Ibid.. 
164H, :{4, 

Kichik. A Kiatagmiut village on a lake 
of the same name b. of Iliamna lake, 
Alaska: pop. 91 in 1880.— Tenth Censos, 
Alaska, map, 1884. 

Xichye ( * where there is much H-Jce. * 

a lilv ntid tise<l ft)r ^hic). A .'^tnall raii- 
eheria uf the Tarahuuiare in the .""^ierra 
Madre, w. Chihuahua, Mexico. — Lum- 
holts, infn, 1894. 
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Kickapoo (from Kiw1fjnpair<t^ 'heHtandH 
alKtut.'or 'he luovea alwut, 8tan(linia:no\v 
hen*, now there' ). A trilxi of the central 
Aljionquian group, forming a division 
with the Sauk and Foxen, with whom 
they havecloj*e ethnic and linguistic con- 
nection. The relation of this division is 
rather with the Miami, Shawne**. Menom- 
inee, and IV<iriu than with the Chipjiewa, 
Potawatonii, and Ottawa. 

Jliiftnrif. — The jH'ople of this trihe, un- 
less they are hidden under a name not 
yet known to l>e synonymous, lirst ai>- 
i>ear in history al>out lij(J7-7(). At this 
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time tliev were foun<l by Ailouez near the 
portage between F(»x aixl Wisconsin rs. 
Verwyst (Missionary Lalx^rs, l.SS(>) sug- 
gests .\lloa, Cohuuhia <'o., Wis., a« tlie 
prohahic lo<-alitv, ahout 12 n>. s. tlie 
mixed viUage of the ^hi.'^couten, Miami, 
and Wea. No tratlition «>f their former 
honje or previous wanderinj,'S has b<'en 
recorde*!; but if the name Outitrhakouk 
mentioned by Druillettes (Jes, Kel. J»).'>8, 
21, 18.')S) refers to tlie Kickajioo, which 
seem.s j»robable, the first mention of tliem 
is carried back a f»'W years, ])ut they were 
then in the same looaHtv. Le Sueur 



(1699) mentions, in his voyage up the 
.Mississippi, the river of the (>iuincajf»ous 
(Kickap<Mj), alx»ve the mouth of the Wi.s- 
consin, which lie says was "socalle<i fn)m 
the name of a nation which formerly 
dwelt on its banks." This probablv re- 
fers to Kicka]KM) r., Crawford, co., \Vis.» 
though it empties into the Wi8(x>nsin, 
and not into the Mississippi. Rock r., 
111., was for a time denonunatetl the 
"Kiver of the Kickapfwjs," l»ut this is 
much too far s. to agree with the stream 
mentioneil by Lt^ Sueur. A few years 
later a part at least i>f the tribe ap|»ears 
to have move<l h. and settled somewhere 
about Milwaukee r. They entere<l into 
the plot of the Foxes in 1712 to burn the 
fort at Detroit. On the destrurtion of 
the Illinois confederacy, abt)Ut 17<>o, by 
the combine»l forces of the tribes n. of 
them, the <'on<piere<l country was fwirti- 
tioned among the victors, the Sauk and 
Foxes moving down to the Hock r. coun- 
try, while the Kickapoo went farthers., 
fixing their hea<lquarters for a time at 
I'eoria. They apfx'ar t«) have gra<Jually 
extended thejr range, a iH>rti()n centering 
alxuit Sanganion r., while another part 
pressetl toward the K., establishing them- 
selves <in the waters of the Wabash, de- 
spite the op[iosition of the Miami and 
Piankashaw. The western l)and l)ecame 
known as the Prairie band, while the 
f>thcrs were denoudnated the Vermilion 
band, from their residence on Vernnlion 
r., a branch of the Wabash. Th«\v playeii 
a pnunitieiit nart in the hLstory of this 
H'gion up to tlie close of the War of 1812, 
aiding TtH'umseh in his efforts against the 
I'nite*! States, while many Kickap«M» 
fought with Hhuk Hawk in is:i2. In 
1H."{7 Kifkapoo warriors to the number 
of 100 were enga^e<l by the Unite<l States 
to go, in connection with other western 
liidiiujs, to fight the Seminole of Florida. 
In 1S0«» they eede<l to the Tniteil States 
their lands on Wabash and Vermilion 
rs., and in lSli> all thi-ir claims to the 
icntral portion of Illinois. Of this land, 
as stated in the treaty, they "claim a 
large portion by dt?8»ent from tlu-ir an- 
cestors, and the balanc<' by c(m(juest from 
the Illinois nation, and uninterruptiHl 
posses«i«in for more than half a century." 
They afterward removed to Missouri and 
thence to Kansas. Alxmt the year IS52 a 
large ]>arty left the main Innly, together 
with some F'otawatond.and went to Texas 
and thence to Mexico, where they l>ecame 
known as "Mexican Kicka|)o«i." In 
18*):{ they were joined by another tlissat- 
isficd party from the tribe. The Mexiam 
band ]irove«l a constant source of annoy- 
ance to the bonier settlements, and efforts 
were made to induce them to return, 
whi« h were so far successful that in lS7.'i 
a numl>er were brought back and settled 
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in Indian T«'r. Othcrf have cnm«' in 
vinw, but the remainder, constituting at 
present nearly half the tribe, are now net- 
tled on a n-siTvation, ^riuite<l tliMii l>y 
the Mexican govemuieut, in the Santa 
Rom rate, of b. Cblhnahtw. 

('uKioiitK luxl Bt'fiiJ.t. — Thf KirkajMiii 
lived in tixeii villages, occupying bark 
hotmra in the snmmer and flag-reed 
oval IimIlms during the winter. Tl)( \ 
raiheil (^ornj beans, and squaBbes, and 
while dwelltnf^ on the s. eide of the Min- 
siwippi tliry tiftni wamh-ml out on thr 
plaiua to hunt buffalo. On these hunt- 
ing trips they came to know the hort^e, 
and previfttis to tlio Civil w.ir they had 
gone as far aH Texa^ fur the Ntk^ purp<i8e 
of stealing hon^en and ninles fr(»m the 
€k>nian<-h('. No oth«'r Al^'onqnians of 
the central i^roup were more familiar 
with the Indians of the |>lains than the 
Kirkapoo; aii'l yi-t. with all this contact, 
their culture ha> mnainitl c,-s<'ntiall y the 
fame as that of the Sauk au«l the Koxes. 

lake tlu' Sauk aii<l FoxcfJ they helieve 
ill a c.>8mic »utj«tance prevailing through- 
out all nature, and the ob)ecte endowed 

w itli theniyMi** projHTty an-^'iveii special 
reverence. Far in the j»a.>^t tliev claim Ui 
have practised the MUlirwiwiit; fmt UMlay 
their most j^acretl «'cremony is the Kigi'i- 
uoicin'f the fe.Lst tlanc«' of tlie » lan.>*. The 
dc^is held inH[>e{'ial veneration and is 
made an object of Kicrifice and offering 
to the nianitos. The mytholojry is rich, 
aii<l is (*harai'terize<l by a masn of )H?a8t 
fable. The great coHUjic luyth «enters 
about the death of the younger hmther 
of the culture-hero, whose name is 
Wisa kii*. To him they attribute all the 
good tbingx of this world and the hope 
of life in the spirit world, over whi<'li the 
younger brother precides. The brothers 
are idealized as youths. 

The jicntiU' system prevailed, and mar- 
riage was outride of the gens. The name 
had an intimate connection with the 

Sns, and chiMren followed the jrens of 
e father. Tbegentes to-day are Water, 
Tree, Berry, Thunder, Man, Bear, Elk, 
Turkey, Hald-eaple, Wolf, and Fox. 

Population. — In 1759 the population of 
the Kickapoo was estimated at about 
.S,(H)0; in 1H17 at L'.<KK). Hiid in 1825 at 
2,2U0. Since the last-men tioucnl date they 
have greatly tlecreased. In 1 H75 those in 
Kansas ami Indian Ter. to'^rether, in- 
cluding all of those recently brought from 
Mexico, were official) y re|.orted to num- 
ber 7<1<). wliilf 1(X) morewt-rc su|ipo-cd 
to be in Mexico, making a total for the 
trihe of about 800. In 1885 thorn in 
the rnite<l States Mutul'cred alH.iit "iiK), 
of whom 23.') were in Kansas, while the 
Mexican band in Indian Ter. (indnding 
Kome I'otawatomi) nundveri'd ahout .'!"_'.'> 
it is supiKii^ed that there were at the same 



time about 2(X) living in Mexico. ThotH> 
in the Unites! States in 1905 were otti- 
ciallv reported at 432, of whom 247 were 
in Okluhoma and IH.') in Kansas. Tiiere 
are supposed to be about 400 or more in 
Mexico. Within the last two yeara there 

ha.s Ix'en considerahio effort by private 
parties to procure the removal of the 
Oklahoma nend also to Mexico. 

The followinj^are kn<nvn as Kickapoo 
vilia>;e>' : Kt nataek (with Saukaud i'^oxes), 
Kickapon^owi, and Neconga. 

(j. M. W. J. ) 
A uya\ '•HlM lict. TonkftWf >tS , K. .V K.. IS-sj 
ill • t iiitt r^.' from a' u tlfi-r. vii'x<« "toi'iit'; 
liiiik-iwii iijiim-i. Oigabu.— <;at.>ir'lii-t. F<'x, Vts . 

H. A. K., l'^''-' ( Kux name; i>lurul ( ii . 1 1.. k i . 
Oik*pu.--« iat-cliL't. ibi(l. (F<i.\ iiuinci. Oakapa- 
tajant. -Hii'iiiicvillf »le la t'othcrif, Ili-t. flo 
rAiiu r. IV, JJl. IT.'vSi {.itrliajiM iflciitical). Higabu. — 
l>..ix. > . Oifiha M.S. vtx-iiii , H A. K . 187« (Oiiuilm 
Hinl I'tnu'rt naiiif). Hina'pu— l)'>r>cv, TclwtT*' 
MS. vofHb.. B. A. K., 1H,'.> (Iduu,' Oio. aiul 
Mi.<wouri najn«^). I'-ka-du'.— Dorwy. Ms. Osti^i- 
v«m*mI)., B. a. K., 1HS.T ( (.>s«Ki' iiHiiU'). Kackapo«s 
I)nlt«m (I'M) ill Miis-x. Hl.»t. S«K-. Coll.. Isl s., x, 
I'iS, 1809. K«eApoa.— CniKhitn (ITr^M in Kupp, 
Went. 1^.. npp.. 132. IHliJ. Kecopea.— rrnK>mn, 
(17f.()ilii Miixs. IHfl. .S,M.. Coll., 4th IX. iV), 1871. • 
Ke-ga-boM.— .MufKaii, <'<insiiiin. an«l AfRn., 2M, 
1K71. Xehaboaa.— McKt'iiiioy uii*! Hall. Iti<]. 
Trit>C!«. ni. 79. INM (iiiifpriiit). Kelupoa.— C'ntK- 
tiiiii {lira) in Riipp. Wwtt. 1*0., app., VM, 184<i. 
KekaMU.— Doc.o( 1696 in N. Y. Dim;. Col. Hixt.. 
ix,«19.1WI. XtkaiuMf.— Tanner. NarraUvc. ni5. 
1890 (Ottawa naiae). Kimbom.— Cnighan (1765) 

in ( 'miK. Olden Time. ISM. ISoivnu.— Juhn- 
wm (1772) In N. Y. Doc OoL Hist., Vin, i'92, 1857. 
Ki«afinUL--I>oc. of 1748. tbtd., X, 150, IHnM. 
SloMas.— BatinoMiue, Introd. llamhall, Ky., i, 
88. 1KZ4. XiMapo««.— Cn«ban (17«6> In Mtmthl)' 
Am. J«mr. Geo!.. 268, 1881. XkupMS.— Writer of 
ITM in Mam. fllKt. 8cic. Coll.. lA s.. lU. 26. 17M. 
Kickapoo*.— Cmghan (178.S) Iti M. Y. Doc. Col. 
Uiitt., VII. 780,1868. Kieluipoa.-<}ennan Flataconf. 
(1T70>. ibid., VUI. -2U, 1867. fiokapoiu.— Chan- 
vltnurie (1736), Ibid.. IX. 188&. I8S6. BddpOflu— 
Gale, Up|ier UIm.. map, 1867. UMagovM.— 
Barria. En.«Hyo, 238 1723 (inenttoiied with Miami 
and MHw-outin). KiooaMiM.— TontI, Rel. dc la 
I/>ul!(iaiie. 82, 1720. ZIonaax.— ('haurignerie 
(l7»i)iD Schoolctaft. Ind. Tribes, in. AM. 1853. 
KikalMaa.— Maniuette, I>i.«cov.. 322, 1698. Kika- 
booa. — Ba(>qu«*r{ile <U' la Totherie. Hinl. do 
l Atm^r., II. W 17W. Kikabou.-Jf)*. Rfl. 1670. 100, 
is.'^ KiKaboua.~.le-x. Kil. I<'i72, Lvni, 40. 1809. 
KiUOm.— Doraey.Kanxn MS.v«Mab..B. A. B.,1882 

iKanra name). ZHmmuu.— Hennepin, Cnnt. ot 
lew Di^«"nv,. map. H>9»*. Kikapoes.— Vim-onneB 
treaty < Ini : . in r. h. Ind. Tn>Ht.. :5Kt, ih7:<. Kika- 
pooa.— Vatcr, .Milh., pt. S. s..<-. a. jsifi. Kika- 
pou« — Hetint'pin. New lii-. ,.v.. i:{2. ICiW. Kika- 
p8t. — Vaudrt'iiil (171'J)in .\. V. INK-. <'<)!. Hi)it..IX. 
>*>«, ls,Vl. Kikapoux.— Fruiitftiat- (ltW2), Ibid., IflS. 
Kikapooi.—Cox*-. ('iirolHiiH, 18, 1711. Xikapn. — 
GalM-lu-l. l'..ta\vati.ini MS., B. A. K., 1878 ( rotawn- 
tonii naiite: tilnrul KikHpug). Kikapua — I/»ki«-l. 
Hist. Miw. Vnitod Bn th.. pt. 1. 2, 17'M. Kik- 
kapoca.— Barton, New Views, xxxiii, l"StH. Kik- 
pous.— ('4>x«>, Curolana, .V), ]7t!. Kiapapoua— 

I. <>n)ni*-iiil (1752) in N. V. K'h-. Col. HImI , x, Jlii. 
185HtTni«priiit I. Qnicapoua — Tonti, Kcl. d<' In l^>u 
iyiam*. w. 17.1) iiniKprinti. Quicapauae. — I.jtttr<'-. 
map, 17M. Quicapont.— l->iiHUt-<4 and Knpiily. 
niat>. 1777 i nii-j.rini >. Quicapous — Boiirain 
il7(NM in Marurv, D/c. vi. 7;t. I**.***;. Quinaquoia.- 
Mi'Kcniu-y ami Hall, Ind. Trilx s, in. Nt. ]s>l. 
Qniacapous.— Ilirrvillr i I7(N1| in Nfill. Minn., l.>i, 
\<<s. tUcapoua.— ronf. ot 17».<; in N. Y. I)«m'. (..1. 
Hist . VII. IKV'> (nii-prinl i. Rickapooa.— t r<>- 
tfiuin (I7ti.Si, iliid. nii'^i-nnt • Shack-a-po.— 11 ii, 
Ucp. 2".ty. nth t:onp.. l-i , l. 1><76 i known 
tfi UsH"* Kii kaiMHis" 1. 8hakc A't/i.quah Man y. 
Kxplor. Ked K.. 27:?. isM (WichiiJi ti nn. i. 
SlUgapa.— <iatM:iict, Aiiachc M:»., B..V.E., In'^'I 
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(•alh«d by Apache and other southorti trilM-s). 
Shikapu, — Ibjfl. (Apache n»inu>l. 8ik'-a-pu.— tt-n 
Km. . SvnonyniH'. (Conirtiu-hu imme). 

Tekapu. <iiit>< hi I. Wvamlot MS.. H. A. K., 
(Himm naint')- Yu»tara'ye-ru'nu.— Ibid. ('trtU' 
livfuK aroiiiHl thi' lakes': aiiothiT Huron iiatiuM. 

Kickapoos. Ai'conlin^ti. Xorton fl'oiiJ. 
AuieriranismH, HO, IKW), a nci n l Ue|>ui> 
lican political oi^unization in Oklahoma 
(1888); from the name of an AI^«>n<Jman 
tribe. (a. k. c. ) 

Kickapoag;owi. A former Kickapoo 
village on the Wahanh, in Crawford (*o., 
111., alvmt opix)site tho month of I'ur- 
11 ui n I ' r. 

Kick a-pou-go-wi Town. Fl'Ui'rli. map in lud. 
ticol. Kc|i., 1^''^!. Kikapou^uoi. li/iiiiolin (179D) 
In Am. f-Ukte ru|)ers, lud. AlT., i. 93. IbSi. 

KickenapawUng. A former village of 

luixcil Dflawarcs (?) an<\ Iroquoi*^, taking 
itM nuint; fr«>m the chief; situated at the 
jonction of Stony cr. with Conernan^h r., 

approxiinatelv on tin.- <.f .Tdmstown, 
Pa. It wiw abandi Mwl lu'iort' IToS. 
Keckkekuepolin. -I'd-t l l7 .^ ui Jtupp. Wt>st. r«.. 
Hpp.. 10", ]Slt,. Kiokcnttpawlinz. flav, I'ciiii., 
ISJ. Kickenap&wlingo Old Town, \> < 

Hi.^t.( 'ul . ivj. \s-yA, Kick.-niipawlinK« Village 

Kicking fi«ar. A ^t^iuux Uiedicine-man 
of Cheyenne River agency, 8. Dak., who 

ai iniin <1 ( oiisiderjtble notoriifty a.s leader 
of a hostile baud and priest of the (iho8t- 
dance craxe among the Sionx in 1890. 
He »*r^'ani7.ed and led tlic first datnc at 
Sitting HuH'a campon Standing Kock ree., 
and was |m>rainent in the later hostilities, 
for which he wasaft. rwanl In !.! for s. mc 
time an a uiilitarv priKoner. See Mo(.iney 
in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 1896. 

Kicking Bird (Ti ri.'-angpote). .\ Kiowa 
chief. He wa.s I he grund>H>n of a Cniw 
cafvtive who was adofited into the tribe, 
:i!id early ilistinguislied hiiiisolf by his 
mental ^ilts. In tribal traditions and 
ceremontat rites he was a thorough adept, 
and as a warririr ii(> won a nnnic. I nit 
had the h>agaeity to see the hop( lt'.vi.«net<a 
of the .'Struggle with the whif<^ and used 
all his inHuentf t<> indurp the tribe Ut 
Kubuiit to inevital»lo iunditinns. He 
signed the lirnt agreement tn arrej.t a res- 
ervation on Am:. 1S«m, at Wii-liita, ami 
the treaty »'otM"luth'd at Meili«-ine I^lge 
on Oct. "Jl, Is«i7, definitively fixing the 
Kiowa-C'iinan. lie- A |»aehe ref*. in (liepre.s- 
ent Oklahoma. In the resi.^tanee to re- 
moval to the rpj-erv a lion in IH*iXand in the 
Hlibse<jnent rai<l.M into Texas he took iro 
part. When the Fedeial anthoritie.«» in 
1873 lail. d t .«!arryont their ^ajeement 
fo relea.'^e the Kiowa <'hietV imprisoned in 
Texas, he lo.st faith in the ( ioverriment 
and was tempted to join the expeditit)ns 
against the Tonkawa tribe and tbe white 
bnffalo-bnntersnf Texas in 1874; but when 
Ixjne ^V. li" decided to join the hostiles who 
were delving I nited States troo|»s. Kick- 
inir Bird induced t wo-thinis of the tril>e 
to r''tnrn with him to the agency at Ft 
Sill, and was treated thencefortik ae the 
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bead chief of the Kiowa, T/^no Wolf's 
offer to Hnrren*Wr and join the friendlier 
being refused. He invited and aaalstod 
in the^eMtablishnient of the first school 
among the Kiowa in lh73. At one time 
when his constant advocacy of peace 
bronght him into disrepute and the 
charges tliat lie was a woman and a 
coward caused his counsels be treated 
with contempt, he gatiieied a band for 
a Texiib raid and fought a detachment 
of trooi>B victoriously, regaining his old 
repute for courage nnd snetTsp in ^- n^ 
He <lied fcUiUlenly, by poison if ilie i^Ui<]»i- 
cions of his friendii were just, on May 5, 
IHT'i. and at tbe r«MjnetJt of his family was 
buried with C'hri.'-tian rites. — Moonev in 
17th Rep., n. .\. r... 11, LMi , 2r>2. 1898. 

Kick in the Belly. Mentioned l)v Cnl- 
bertson (Sniithson. Rep. IboO, 144, LSolj 
as a Crow band. 

Kiddeknbbut. A Makah summer village 
3 m. from Neah, n. w. Wash. 
"Fv;,i-;,'kiihbu- - v, :iri ill .Smithsoti. Cont., XVI, A, 
i^'.u. Tthdakomit. tiibbs, MS. Ii48, B. A. E. 

Kidnelik. A tril>e of Central Eskimo 

living on Coronation bay, Canada. 
Gopp«r Eskimo.— I<rhwatka in Science. MS. 1884. 
Kidelik.-Hink. Eskimo Tribes, 88. SMae- 
lik.— Si hwatku in Science. M$, 1884. QldMliq.— 

BOJIH ill Oth Rep. H. A. E., -170. 1KS8. 

KientpooB. See Kintptanh. 

Kiequotank. A fonner village of the 
Powhatan confederacy on the k. fbore of 
Aecomac co., Va., n." of Metomkin. It 
Wiis nearly depopnlateil in 1722. ( i. m. ) 

Kiwqiiotank Kevcrley. VinrlniH. IW lT-.>2. Kiko- 

tan — HiTniiiiii. injip iltiTii .iti M(|[,m to Arconi- 
t>u. f,f till' ( (iini-s. on ihe Bndrv. Line 

>« t \ ■ imI M.L. )v7:5. 

Kigicapigiak ( ' the great eiitablishment^' 
or 'great liarbor*). A former Micmac 

village on Ca-eainiliae r,. Bonaventure 
CO., l^uebcc— Vetrumile, Abnakia, 59. 
1866. 

Kigiktagmiat f ' island people' ) . Atril* 
of Eskimo inhabiting theislandij of iiad« 
son bay off the I^abnidor coast, betwem 
lat. 5«° ant] f^r, Tliey wear the skins of 
Heals and dogs instead of reindeer skins, 
use the bow and anow and the spear in- 
st. ;(d of fi rearms, and often suiter for want 

of 1<K1<1. 

Ki'gniUg'mvut.— 1 urncr in 11th Rej». H A. E , 
is<), i.syi. Kigukhtag^nyut -Turner in Trana.Uoy. 

S«>c. Can.. I.VnT, sec. ii. W 

Kiglaihka ('tbev w lio tie their own'V 
A division of the llunki>apa Teton Sioux. 

KiKlacka I>«>rscy in 15th Bep. B. A. £..221. lMfl7. 

Kigla&kA — ll>id. 

Kigsitatok. A former .\leiit villagt> on 
Agattn id., Alaska, one of the Xear id. 
group of the Aleutians, now uninhabiteil. 

Kihegnshugah. See Mtthougo. 

Kik. Theilou8eclanoftbeAla(liom) 
l»hratry of the Hopi. 

Kik-wiia-wtt.— Fcw-kcv in Am. Anthntp.. VII, 181. 

IV.M I K «3-M'M 'clan'). 

Kikait (KUait). \ Kwantlen village 
at Brownsville, opposite New \\'«»stniin- 
eier, on lower Frtwer r., Brit, Cob; pop., 
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together with the New Westminftt r vil- 
lagie, 65 in HMrj — Hill-Tout in Etbiiol. 
Sorv. Can.. 54, 1902. 

Kikataik (k'i'-knt-Kik). One ..f the 4 
divisiouii of the main ImmIv uf i>haata, Oi:- 
fupying Shaflta valley and Klamath ^'al- 
lev fnun Hut Spring"- t(» Seottr., n. ("al. 
They were early invntiuuedt under variouH 
formsof "Aiitire" and "Kdhowe" (from 
, I /(('./ tV/r'r, t\n' Shanta name of Sha.^ta val- 
ley), as ocrupying 19 to 24 villaguM of 
aboQt 60 inharatanta each, one of which 
wa.'j Jipparetilly Wivahawir. Tliere an* 
now only a few Piirvi\orH. (a. a. ii. ) 

Aotir<.— ('urtin..M8. \^>i■a\^.. B. A. K , Ish.^. I'd" 
okw*.— Ibid. Ko-toHlaT.— SteeU- in Itid. AtT. Kfp' 
1864.120.1i6.S(KivenMtnc>irowii luiiiie). Id-do-*.— 
lUd. (mlmppIitHl tit th«' IniwititMi I. 0-de- 
•OalL— Qlbb!« (1.<>1» in S^ liiMilcrttft. Ind. TrilH*s, 
ni, in, im. 0-4e-Mali.— Mt Kf« |1H61) ip 
Ben. Ex. Doc. 4. S2d Cuug.. mk c. stxx., 221. IWSS. 
Taka.— Steele in Ind. Aff. Kep. isCt. 12a. 1W5 
(flvenii.K proper name of Yreka ^ ' .sIinnu l*iitte:' 
properly Wail 'km. Trakaa. — Taylor In Cal. 
Farmer, Jane l^ao. 

Kikchik. .\ fonner .\!eiit villafte i-n 
Agattu id., .Alaiika, one of the Near i<l. 
group of the Alentiann. now uninhabited. 

Kikertarsoak ( 'vrn-at i-lainl " ). .\n Es- 
kimo \iliage in (ireenhunl, about lai. tV.V' 
SC; pop. 76 in 182«. Its harbor wics 
fornx-rly n-* d )iy the Dutch in trading 
witli llie native.**. 

Kikkertaraoak.— Onuih, Exped. E. Coa«t Ureen- 
land, map, uai. 

XiUhkat A fonner IkoKuiiut Eakimo 
villairo on the n. bank of S'ukon r.. near 
lk»>f:niiut, Ala.-ka. — Za^'oi-kin in Nouv. 
Ann. Voy., "ith s.. map, ls,")0. 

Kikiallo. .A Skauit nnhtrihe formerly 
living on tiie .\. end of \Vhi<ll»ey id. ami at 
the month of Skagit r., Wa^h., but now 
on Swinoniiwli res. Thev nartieipated in 
the trt*atv of I»t KHiott.'Wai^h., Jan. I'U, 
is:,:.. 

Ke ka alns^FnV in Iinl. AlT. Kep . -W, ]s.V<. 
KirkuaUis — StnrlillK, U»i<i.. 171. I«-">.'. Klke- 
alwi*.^ Miiiinoiii, ilild.. 1'>I, imK Kikiallii - 
OiMwiii f'ac. K U K. i. . I, -irjfi. ISJ.^. Kikiallu - 
GiWw in Cnnt. N. A. Ktliiiol , i, isii, ]s-s, Kik-i- 
allua.— I'. S. IikI. Trnit. . l^.'.<>i.;{7^, 1h7;{. Ki kia- 
looi.- .MiilK t in Ind. Att. Rep.. 1N77. Xikial- 
tia.— <ifbh!i in rue. H.R.Bep..i, 4,l-2. IHfifi. 

Kikiktak. A Kowapmint l->ikiino stim- 
nier villavre at the mouth of I lotliam inlet. 
K..t/. Wiie.sd., Ahu'ka; pop. l'(H) in IHKO. 

Kee-kik-tAC-ameut*. — ni>»>p<'r, rniisi- of (Virwin, 
2«'i. Kikikhta^ut — Znc'i-kiii. l>< »rr IJu.**. 

I'nfis. in .\in., pi. I, 71, 1M7. Kikiktafamute.— 
IVlroiT in lOth (Vii-us Al.iskii. I, ish4. Kikiktag- 
■lut.— N«'N<'n in l>»ih K- n. B. A. K., map, IHW. 
ZiUktak. -Biik.T. MLT. I>irt. AUwka, 1902. Kat- 
a a taa . — I'ust-routu uiap, iyu3. 

KijUinL A Pima village on the Gila 
River res., .s. Ariz. — Dudley in Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1871,58, 1872. 

Ki]na4i ( 'people of Ktkn'). om-of the 
most important di\isionsof tlie TliuL'it, 
bt lutiL'iti'.,' to the l{4iven pliralrv. Tlu v 
1 i \ • ' 1 I H 1 11 'ipally at Sitka and \Vrangelf , 

Alaska, but there were also ronieatSanva. 
Makiatia— Be»wM<a tn Sen. Ex. Doc. lOA. -feth 
Cof^.j 2A Km., 81, 1880. Xiak-aa-tae.— Kane, 
Wanil. in H. A., am., ntSO. Uka-^— Knio.<«. 
TUskit Ind., m, iM, 3Dka^'«.-8wanUm, fl«l4 



nuces B. A. E.,1901. Kyikt'adi.— Boas, Mb Bep. 

X. W.TrilK>). ( HnHilii. ii. 

Xiktagnk. An rnalipiniut RskimoviU 
Kim* on the ». coast of Nortfm sd., Alaska; 
pop. 20 in 1800, 23 in 1890. 
Ikekik.— KU'vcnth tX'naua, Alaaka. niapJ62, 1x93. 
Ikikiktoik.— ( iMiM Hurv. chart, 1M9K. K«cickto- 
wruk — Iiall in Cont. N. A. Kthnul., i.mnp, 1^77. 
Kegictowik.— IVtmfl in 10th Ctfnxus, Alaska, niait, 
1 SKI. Kegiktow'rOk.— Dttll in CoM. N. A. Etbnol., 
1,17.1 S77. Kegokktowik.— Petntff in 10th Cenatia. 
Ahiskn. 11, isfel. Kiakfeank.— Tet>enkor (1H|9) 
mioliHl by Bilker. Qotyg. D\cU Alaaka. 289. 1902. 
Kigh'Mionte.— Zax^Nkin In Nouv. Ann.Vuv...5th a., 
XXI. miip. IMO. KigikkUwik.— I'etrofT. Kep. on 
Ala.«kn,.M, im. KigikUuik.— Nel.sou In iHth Kep. 
B. A. K.. map. 1H99. Xikcktaguk— HolniberK. 
Ethnog.Hklu.. map, 1865. Kikbtaghouk.— Zhrim^ 
kin in Nouv. Ann. Voy.. Mh h.. xxi, map. 18A0. 
Kikktaafaok.— Ibid..218. Kikiktowrik.— Kleventh 
Cenaoa. Alaska, IflT), 1893. Kikiktownik.— Kelly, 
Arct. Eakimoa, 15. 1880. Kiktag«k.~Bak«r, Ueog. 
Diet. Alaiika. 1902. 

Kiktak ('hii: island*). A KIl^k\^o^;. 
mint I'^ikimo village on an it^luml in Kus- 
kokwim r., Alaska, 25 m. above Bethel; 
pop. 2:V2 in ISSO, 119 in ISW. 

Kikikhta^amiut.— Kleveiitti ( in-ii- Alavkn, U'A, 
l^'i.i Kikkhlagamut*. ilul ' k i: (u-«>k- 
Mhk , >x. Xikkhtagamuta.— I'etroff, 

It.'P on Alie-kn. .''iS, 1880. Kiktak.— BaksT. Oeof. 
Diet. Alanka, 1M>2. 

KikttMwamad. A former I>elaware (7) 

villaj/e Mf.ir AiidcrMMi, Madison eo., Ind. 
Marked a.- Kik-the— we-mud on Hough's 
map i Ind. (ieol. l{ep., 1«83). Perhaps 
idnitii al with BucktrtowH, or with Little 
MuiiHee Town. 

Kikaikak. A Kntikwogmiut Eskimo 

village at the inoutli of kuskokwim r., 
Ahiska: iM.p. y in IHHO. 
Kik khuigagaaata.— Ptotroff in lOtli Cenma. 
Alaaka, 17, ItUM. 

Kikatt. A former Alent village on 
A^rattu id . .\la-k:i, <>Uf of the Nfar id. 
group of the Aleutiant>, now uninhabited. 

Klkwifltok. A Nakoaktok village on 
Scyiuonr iidi t, Hrit. ( "ol. 

Ke-«iu<'i-ta — lt'iii.>« in Kull. <if<>u. .'^oc. '^M, 

1>^*<T Kikwiitoq — Te'-kwok-atai e. — liaw- 

«(tii iti I ruio Koy. ."^oe. Clin, for 1h,'*7, j>ec. ii. &>. 

Kil ( A. '-7. 'i«an(l-Hpit-}>r)int [town] ' ). A 
."mall llaida town formerly on .*^hinple 
l)av, Ski< lejrale inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., 
Brit. Col. It was oocu]Hed by the Lana- 

ehajidus, whoownofl it, and the (Jitinpid- 
jat.-, two familv pronpH of v»*rv low w>eial 
rank.— Swanton, Cont. Haida', 27t<, r.HK'i. 

Kilatika. A .\1 iami division living with 
the \Vi>a, Piankhshaw, and others near 
Fl St I.'.uis, on the up|H*r lllitioi.«, in ltiS4. 
Kalatekoe. Mi-iiilir.' ! l«>Ji in Mfirun, Dt'c. il,?li;, 
1S77. Kilataki — Hii' 'pi. vi)l.' <]>• lii rothrrie, n, 
*_»»;i, 17."»:>. Kilatica. — Frtin-iU'ltn inup MM) in 
I'lirkniiiii, lji >allt'. ]vs:5. KiUtiku I i Salle 
(ItVW, in Mfitxrv, It«<-., ii.XJO, 1^77. KolaUca.— I.M 
Salle I li.vj;, i(.i<")., ■Jill. 

XUaantukgh. A fonner Vai inina village 
on the H. fiide of Yaquina r., ( >ri*g. 
Ki-laa'-aHftka'.— Docaej in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 

229, 1H90. 

Kilcbik i from the nativ<* name of L. 
Clark). .A Knaiakhotana villau'e on L. 
Clark, Ahiwka; jxtp. !M in 18S(). It »*een»H 
to have been eonsoli<lated with Nikbkaki 
9 m. below, by 1904. 
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XaMhik.— PetroiT ill mh fni^iis, Ahiska. 4<>, Ihm. 
Kldiik.— l»jid.. null.. Kilchikh-Kk-vfiith (Vii- 
B<iH, Ahiskii. lH<a. 

Killierharili. A Tillamook village, 
named after a chi^ at the entrance of 

Tillamook luiv. OrefS., in isa5. 
Kil-b«r-hurtf» ^own.— i>riK. Jour. Lewis and 
cliirk . V I 7 1 UN).'.. Kilhwkmh.— Lewis Mid Clark* 
Ex(»e<l,, II. 117, ISIJ. 

Xilherner. A rillaniook village in 1 805, 
named aft4>r a chief, on Tillamook bay, 
Oreg. , at the mouth of a creek, 2 m. from 
KillHrliur>^h. 

Kil-har-nair'* town.— Orig. Jour. LewU and Clark. 
vi.Ti.i'.Ki.'i. XUhMMV.— LewtoandCIwk,Exped., 
II. 117, 18N. 

KiUkanom. A iliviHion of the Witu- 
komnom branch of the Yuki of x. Cali- 
fornia. ( a. l. k.) 

Kilimantavie (from K< -Uv'-n-tou^tiny 
'plin^.'Miinlorio. A Kiimiiiiit l^kitiio 
villai;*' <iii the .Arctic coast w. of Waiii- 
wrignt inlet, Ala**ka; \yo\>. 45 in IKHO. 
KelMMUitowruk.— r. 8. lly<lr<.g. rhart «is <inotc<l 
by Baker, (Je«»K. Dist. AlH.*.ka. 2:?y. IVWJ. Ke-li'v- 
a-tow-tin.— Munloeli quotiHl by Bttker. ibiil. Ki- 
lam«tafaff-miut.— Tikhmeiiief (1H<>1) iinnteM hy 
Baker, ibid. Kilauwitawla.— .MunliK-h in Vth Ki-p. 
B.A. K.,-i4, IJ*^. KlUmanUvie.— Hydro),', t llart^ 
op. cil. Kilyami«t«fvik.— ZttK*wkin, Ih-M-r. Uhj^s. 
!•(»>«. Am.. |tt. I. 74, 1M7. Kolumakturook.— Fein)!! 
in 10thCeiiKUM,.\laska,in(ip.lHH4. Kolumatooivk.— 
I'etmfT, Hep. on Ala.skn, fi'J, Im-so. Kolumatnvok.— 
Nelflon in 18tb Rep. li. A. £.. map. 1899. 

XUininiiat ('peonle of the 8errate<l 
country ). A BUiitrilH' of thcSiiliinimiut 
Kskiiiu* inhabiting the rejfion al>out (\ 
Chidley, n. Labrador. Pop. fewer than 40. 
n UalK amt— Turner in 11th Rep. B. A. £., 17tf, 
18M. 

Kilistinons of the Ifiplairiniens. Mcn- 
tionuU by theJcHuit Kcl. of 1<»5h ( rh« aites 
ed., XLiv, 249, 1899) an one of the 4 divi- 
hioiis (if the Crcc, ho calltMl Iwcaiisc tlicy 
traded with the >iipi«sint{;. They lived 
between L. Nipigon and Moose r., Gan- 
aila, thon<:h tlicy were not wry station- 
ary. Their jwpulation at the "late ^'iven 
was eetimate<1 at 2,500. 

Kiliuda i |.«'rlia|is Aleut, from I'llidk 
'morning', mla 'Uiy'). A Kaniamnint 
Kekinio village on the k. coa**t of Koiliak 
i«l., Alaska: i>op. 36 in 18H0, 22 in 

Kiliuda. — Baker, OeOK- I^>f«. AliL-ka. IWi. 
lud* — IVtn>lT ill 10th (Viisiis. Ala.-ka. is^l. 

Kiliwi. \ Yuman han<l of a dozen 
jM i«i.K' who furnishftl (iahh a vocabulary 
wiu ii he visite.l them, in A|>r. 1807, near 
SantoToiiiaH mission. 1">(> m. n. w. of Santa 
Borja, Lower California. The vocahu- 
lary is piililisht"! in Zi-itst lir. f. Kthnolo- 
gie. 1^77. The Kiliwi were reportcil as 
8till exi.«tin^ in 10(H>. 

Killaxthoklo. A Chiii>>..kan triln- or vil- 
lage, apparently named alter it** chief, on 
Shoal water bay. Wash., in 1805. Men- 
tioncil twice by Lewis and Clark, fn»m 
Inilian infonnati»)n, who estimated the 
iK>pulation at 100 in 8 houses and at 200 
in 10 hou«»8. 

Ca-last-ho-ole.— OriK- Jutir. Lcwlaaod Clark (inaM. 
VI. IIH. i-.tikS. OaiA'4»tM4L.— Boas. Infn. I'.Ki.'.. 
KillaxtboolM.— C'oiies. Lewis and Clark Kx|hh1., 
ITSA, 1892. Xil-lasfe-ho-kle's T.— Orig. Jour., up. 



-KIMK.STINNE [B.A.B. 

cit. XiUavllwolfla^-aeboolciaft. iDd. Tribes, m, 

571. 1H58. 

Killback. S<'c ( i< h h nn ml. 

KUlbnck's Town. A former Delaware 
town on the B. side of Killhnck cr., about 
10 ni. .s. of Woo.ster. Wayne ct... Ohio; 
(N'cuuied as early as 1704 by a chief named 
Killbnck, from whom it received the 
name. ' i- m. ) 

JUllbag. A sort of trap, detiued by 
Bartlett (Diet. Americanisms, 332, 1877) 
as ''a wiMMlen trai» U8e<l by the hnnten^ 
in Maine"; from kilhhjtni in the Malecite 
dialect of Algonqnian, signifying 'trap', 
fri>m tin- radical /.'//(, 'to catch <»r keep 
caught*, and the tiullix radical iyan, 'in- 
Btrnment' (a. r. c.) 

Killikinnick. Sec h'iimik'intnrh. 

KiUisaoo. A modern settlement of the 
Hutanuwu on Killipnoo id., near Admi- 
ralty id., Alaska. Tlie\ !ia\ e Imh-ii draw n 
there through the establishment ..1 oil 
works by the whites. 

XiaiMB.— Kmuse. Tlliikit Ind , lic, iss... Kea- 
asaew.— Ibid, (quoted). 

Kilpanlas. A Cowichan triV)e in Cow- 
itchin valley, Vancouver iil., consisting 
of onlv 4 peojile in LHM. 

Xil-pan'-hua.-Can In.! \iT. for l.'<f«, VJO. Kil- 
pMiIua.— Ibid.. n«il i - I'd. 19l>2. Tilpi'lM.— 
Ikins, MS., B.A. K.. IsM. Tlip-pah lit —Tan. Ind. 
A(T. for ItWO. 816. Tli^-patdii — Il.i<J., 1>*79. :{0K. 
Kils-haidagai ( A .'lis j i'i'-Hl yin-t, ' peiiin- 

Hula i^K-ople' ). A branch of the Kagials- 
kegnwai, a family gronp belonging^ to the 
Raven elan of the Ilai'la. They took 
their name from a point at the outer end 
of the tonfifue of land on which Skedana 
formerly stood, and where were most I'f 
iheir hoiu^e^. — bwanton, C<dit. Ilaida, 
260, 1905. 

Klatlai-djet-takinggalting f A'/'/.w/*;-/ 'fjdt 
i!ak!VnifnlAn, ' chief tainees' children'). 
A suInH vision of the Hlgahe^^Uuiaa, a 
family <.f the Ka\ en elan of the Haida. — 
Swanton, Cont. llaida, 270, 1905. 

Kllatsai {ayHWH'r, 'people of the 
river's arm'). .V Tsimshian family and 
town near Metlakahtla, on the .s. w. eoa^t 
of British Columbia. 

OjriUU'rr.— BoasinZeitscbr.(arEthnn].,232. 18H. 
Sii-at^— Kane, Wand, in K. A., app.. 18SS. 
ZiU,«B,«kaa.— Howard, NoteHoii Son l» rii Tribes, 
18M. If S.. B. A. E. lUlooM. - 1 i ore u k > ( nnada 
on I^ncific. 212. 1874. WU«witaa.-Hrii. ('..I map. 
\yr,2. KUlBlsb.— Kraiise, Tllnkit Ind.. 8is. i.nst.. 
KUsatii.— Tolmie and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. 
Col., 114B. 1884. raoutMi.-4)orK]r in Am. Antiq.. 

XIX, 281, 1K97. 

Kim. The Mountain Lion clan of the 
Tigua pueblo of Isleta, N. Mex. 
Kim-t'auiui. — iUnlge (after Liinuui!.) in Am. 
Aiithrop.. IX, aM. 1H96 (VafntH iKHiple'). 

Kimaksnk. A Kinguamint I-^kinio vil- 
lage on Cnmberlaiul sd., lut. 65**, Baffin 
lan< 1 . — M e I )oi iald,Di8Covery of Hofj^h's 
,si., so, i^n. 

Kimestuuuc "iKjf iple opposite a cove of 
deep water'). A fomier village of the 
Mi*»bikliwutmetunne on CiMiuille r., Orefr. 
Xi-«ii^ tAoa<'. — Doroey in Jour. Am. F<Hk-lof«. 
ni,232,1890. Kn.aaM'9W.-Ibid. 
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KtwiMing ( Qimimng). A fall settle- 
ment of Tali rpin^iiii lit f^kinio, nf the 
Okomint tribe, on tiie 8. »hie of Cumber- 
land ml., Baffin land. — BoMm6Ui Bep^ 

n \ ]■ , map, 18,S8. 

Kiiuicuk. A former Aleut villa^'e on 
AgBtta id., Alaska, one of the N«'ur id. 
group of the Aleutian^*, now uninhabited. 

Kimsqait (probably fnitn AVm-iruttr, 
tiplilii l to the liellacoola of DeauB chan- 
ni l by the Heiltiiuk). Given aa the name 
of part oi the "Tallion nation" or Bella- 
f >• 'la . 

Athlankeneti*. — Brit. Col, map. Ind. ,\(f., Victoria, 
18"'J. Kfm»quit«. — Il>i l. Ki'mkiutq. -Boiik ill 7th 
Roi). N.W. Trm?* <*)Ui . a, isyi. Kini»quit. — < iin. 
Ina. .VtL.pt. U,162. ISWl ip^rhansid. nuoil i Kin- 
iaqnitt.— Ibid.. 271. \Hs>). Kui-much-qui-toch. — 
Kaue, Wand, in N. .V .upp., lH5y. 

Ximos ('brow' or 'edge'). Avilla^of 
the Ntlakyapamnk on the s. ride of rra- 

Bor r., Iwtwet'ti Yale and Siska, Brit. Oil. 
Pop. in 1901 (the lAst titue the name ap* 
peare) , together with Suk, 74. 

Kmbm.— Can. Ind. AIT. for 1M86. 290. Xfam's.— 
Teit la Mem. Am. Muh. Nat. Ulat.. li. 160. 1900. 
Ik'ai*.— Hill-Tout in Rep. Brit Am. Adv. 
1899. ■••k'kMBiu.-i^n. Ind. Aff. for 1901. pt. 2. 
104 (name oombinvd with that of Suk, q. v.). 
•wdcluumu.— 1b1d..41<t. IHM. 

Kinaani ( " hi^'h r^tai^liiv.; }ioii«.'' i. A 
Navaho clan, the deaoeudauti) oi several 
women given that tribe by the Asa phra- 
try of the Ilopi i)rior to when, on 

acniunt of drought, the A«a people (i^. v. ) 
abandoned Hano pueblo and made fhtSr 
home in Canyon de ('belly, n. e. AruEODa, 
afterward returniiitr to Tusjiyuii. 
Hifh-HouM people.— Xiitnlivcr in'] II 1 AtT K. p.. 
I-Vy, Kiiini.— Stfptit ii in Mh K. p. H A K., 

a>. ixvi. Ki»ai'iu.—Muttli. \v.>; ill Jour. .\ III F..!k 
lore, III, lOi, 1X90 (' higli-atanding liiiii--<' ' i. 
Xi/ia^'ni.— MatthewiR. Navabo LeKcndN. :W, mn. 

Kinagingeeg iiiin'tx(infp/t'>k, ' peoph' 
of the mosquito place'). A Tt^iniHhiau 
town and lociil K'r<>np near Metlakahtla, 
M. w. ooaat of Britiah Columbia. 
fMaaxaaf^'dc— Boas In Zeltsthr. (ur Kthnol., 
2B. l<n7KnalMB)d«f.-Kane, Wand, iu M. A., 
app., 1869. XbMciafMf.— Doney in Am. Antiq., 
XIX. 281, 1897. Sluhttafik.— Tolmie nnd Dawson, 
Voiahf). Brit Col., 114B, 18H4. Kinkhuiknk.— 
Howard. Notes on Nctrthern Tribes, ISM. M8., 
B. A. K. Kla-iutch-luuifik.— Kmuae. Tliulcitlnd.. 
818. 1>*KV Kiim&lunffeck.— Brit. Vo\. niup, 1.H72. 

Kinak ('face'), \ Ku.'»k\vogmiut iCa- 
kimo village on the n. bank of Iowit Kui»- 
kokwim r., Alaska; pop. 60 in 21bl 
in 18JK), 209 in 1900. 

KenAfluuiuut.— llth CtmHtm, AliU<kH, 108. 1898. 
Kinafamute. — PetrotT in 10th l\>nfm.x, AlaKkn. hX, 

Kiualik. An Eskimo village in 8. w. 
reeidand, ]«t 60^ S4'.— Meddelelaer om 

Gronland, xvi, map, 18iH). 

Kinapake ( Kin-n-pn'-ke). Afonner( hu- 
nuMhan village on San Buenaventuni r., 
Ventuni < o , (^al , near it« mouth. — llen- 
sliaw, ilueuaveatura MS. voeah., B. A. E., 
1884. 

Kinarbik. 1-^kimo village in s. k. 
Greenland, about lat. ti2^ 50'; pon. 14 in 
1H21).— Onuih, Exped. Ureenluui, map, 
1837. 

Bull. 30—05 14 



Kinbaaketa. A body of Shuawap who 
foree<l themt<elveH into the Kntenai eoun- 
trv near Windermere, Hrit. t'ol., from n. 
Thorn pjBon r., about 50 vearH ago and 
maintained themselves then' with the 
help of the Aysiniboin uuUl the whitea 
api K*artHl atid wa rs came to an end. Bop. 
41 in 1891, 5tiia 1904. 
KiBbMkflU.-Can. Ind. Aff. 1908, 888. 1808. Ihiia- 
wap Band. — Ibid. 

Kinbiaiyol ( Navaho: kin * pneblo houae', 
hi 'its', niyol 'whirlwin*!': 'Whirlwind 
pueblo.' — Matthews). One of the best 
preser\ e<i of the pueblo mina of the Chaco 
canyon ^,'roap in n. w. N»'w Mexico. It is 
not in the canyon proper, but in the basin 
of an arroyo tributary to it The ruin 
lie.-J '>()<) yd.-^. E. of the wji.sh, at the base of 
a low meaa, alwut 10 in. w. and 5 m. a. of 
Pneblo Bonito. It iff rectangular in form, 
haviim \\in^.-* exteiulinjij to the w., one 
at the center and one at each extremitv 
of the main building. The exterior df- 
inensinn-of tlie |taral!elo^'rani on upied 
by the buildiitg are auproximately 320 by 
270 ft. The 2 oonrtM formed by the w i ngs 
arelU by 125 and 7« by S:? ft re.«i>e«-tivelv, 
the former being inclosi-d bv a low wail, 
the latter open. Ten circular kivasare 
built within the walls of the strncttire, 
the largest l»eing 2() It in diameU-r and 
thennallest l '> ft. The largest rectangu- 
lar room is I'll fu" 17 ft, Ihr sni.-illeHt 7l)y 
11 ft The walis of the ruin stand ft 
above the plain. ( )f the .v. exterior wall 
120 ft are still standing; to al)ove the 
.-eioiid story. I'artsof a fourth story wall 
an' still in place. Probably half the orig- 
inal walls are still standing. The tloora 
avera^je 22 by .'J4 in. in size, the windows 
8 hv 12 in. Walla and comet* are true 
to tfu' plummet and try-s<|iiare, an <'x< ep- 
tional occurrence in aborij;iiial structures. 
The remains of extensive irrigation works 
exij>t in dose proximity, the most elabor- 
ate that have Iwen oUscrved in the San 
Juan drainage. ( b. l. h. ) 

Kinchawhikut ('on its nose"). A for- 
mer larjje Iliipa village, the name refer- 
ring to Its situation on a point of land on 
the K. bank of Trinity r., Cal., near the 
N. end of the valley. It is prominent in 
i lupa folk-lore. (p. E. o. ) 

Kiatouu-hKikttt.— Goddard. I.if<* nnd Ciiltun- of 
the Hnpa. 13. 1903. 

Kincolith ('place of seal]'' i. A mis.«ion 
village <m Nils>< inlet, Hrit. Col., fouudc<l 
in 1867 and si ttled bv the Niska. Pop. 
267 in IWL' •_' M in 10<)4. 

Kinegnagak. A Kuskwo^miut Eskimo 
village in w. .Vlaska; pop. V»2 in 1890. 
Kinefnafamiut.— Hlovetilh CenHUii, Alaska, 104, 
1H«1. 

Kinegnak. ,\ Kn-kwogmiiit Eskitno 

village on C. Newenham, Alaska; ^Kip. 70 

in ts**o. This is also the Eskimo name 

for KazboinslUi q. v. 

' tt^-Eleventb Cenran, Alaaka, 99, 1898. 
ito.— Ibid., map. 
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Kinenwiduhianun (Kiui-'W tn' dl^hi' a- 
tiun). The EaRlo phratry of tlie Menomi- 
nee, consisting of the HaM-eaj;le, Crow, 
Raven, Re<i-tail Hawk, < Jol.lcn-eagle, 
and Fish-liawk penlfH. — Ilrtffinan in 14th 
Rep. B. A. K., pt. I, 42, im'y. 

Xingaseareang ( l^hnjaminong). A 
eprin^f settlement of Kinfruamint Knkimo 
on an island near the i'ntranre to N«'ttil- 
Hni^ fjord, CnnilKrland h1., l^atlin land. — 
Boa.sin6th Hep. R. A. E.. map, isss. 

Kingatok. An Ita Kskimo villa;;e on 
Smith wl., N. (ireenland. — Kane. A ret. 
Kxplor., I, 32, lHr>r). 

Kingegan. The ehief village of the Ki- 
nujrumiut I'^kimo, situate*! inland from 
C. I'rinee of Wales, Alaska. The diah'ct 
here spoken is the sunn* ;u< that us«'d on 
the Diome<le ids. Pop. 40() in IHSO, 4HH 
in 19(X). 

Ki'hi.— Bogoras. Chukchee, 21. 1'JOl (Yuit name). 
King-a-fhe.— lict'chev (l>*J7i qnotol bv Haki-r, 
Gwg. Diet. .Vla>kH. '211. 190-2. Kinfmchee.— i:i<'V- 
enth Ci'i)>HUs. Ala.vkii, ItV'*, \^%\. King-a-khi.— 
Baker, ibid. (<iuoted). Kingigamute.— fVtroiT in 
10th I'enKiiw, Aufku. mjft>, 1kh|. Kinqeqan. — Mall, 
AlaskH. map, l.tTo (changed to KinKeKaii in er 
rata, G.'h). 

Kingep (Kini'p, 'hip shields'). The 
largest and most imjK)rtant tribal division 
of the Kiowa. — M«Mmev in 14th Rep, B. 

A. E., 1079, 189(5. 

Kingiak. An Aglemint village on the 
N. side of the month of Nakni'k r., liristol 
bay, Alaska; pop. 51 in IS'K). 

Ft.'8uw*rof.—l'<»st route Miai>, T.WV Kmigayat — 
I'etmlT. Rei>. on Ala.<*ka, i.'., ls>0. Kinghiak — I'.- 
tnifT In lOtfi (Vn>U!*. Ala-ska. 17, l'v>i|. Kiniaak 
Post-ronte inaj*. I'JttJ. Kinuyak.— Klevt nth Ceu- 
Alaska, ItVl, 1893. Buworof.— Baker, Geng. 
Diet. Ala.ska. mti. 

Kingiktok. An R^^kimo village iti w. 

GretMiIand, lat. 72° b7\ 

Kinggigtok.— Meddolelser om (inVnland, vni, 

Ulllp, ivvj. 

Kingmiktuk (Qingmiktutj) . The winter 
{Settlement of the rgjulirmiiit in King 
William land.— Boas in (5tli Ri-p. B. .\. ]•]., 
map, 1HS8. 

Kingnaitmiat. One of tlu' 4 branches 
of the Okomiiit Eskimo of Batlin land, 
foriTierly scttle<l at Pagnirtn and Kignait 
fiords, l>nt now having their permanent 
village at Kekerten; j)op. Hti in ]SS.'{. 
Their summer villages are Kitingujang 
and Kordlubing. — JioasinKth Rep. l\. A. 
E., 437, 1S8H. 

Kingnelling. A spring settlement of 
Padlimiut Kskimo at the s. end of llntiie 
bav, Batlin lan«l. — Boas in (>th Rej*. 

B. 'A. E., map, 1888. 

King Philip. .Metacr»m, second .«on of 
Massasoit, sachem of the Wampanoag, 
who attained that othce hiniself through 
the death of his father and elder brother 
in l(>01-<»2. and to the Englisli wa.< better 
known as Philip of IVikanoket, or King 
Philip. He was them«)st remarkableof all 
the Indiansof New England. For 9 years 
after his elevati«»n to the <'hiefiaincy, al- 
though ac«-used o»' Mlotting against the 



colonists, he s*^^*mH to have devot*^! hin 
energies to ob.-sen'ation and preparation 
rather than to overt actions of a warlike 
nature. He even acknowleilge<l hinis^df 
the king's subject. But war with the V.ug- 
lish was inevit4d)le, and the st niggle calle^J 
King Philip's war (1675- 7t>) i)roke out, 
resulting in the practical exterminati« »n of 
the InJians after they had inflicted great 
lo.«H's upon the whites. The ability of 
King Philip is set>n in the plans he nuulf 
iH'fore the war In'gan, the confe<leracy he 
forme<l, and the havoc he wrought amonf? 
the white wttlentent**. Of 90 towns, .'S2 
were attacked nn<l 12 wen' <'ompletely de- 
stroyed. The braver)- of the Indians wa*« 
in many ca.-^es remarkable. Only treach- 
ery anxmg the natives in all prohability 
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s;ived the colonists from extinction. In 
the decisive battle, a night attack, at a 
swamp fortress in RhiMle Island, Aug. 12, 
H»7«), the last fnnv of the Intlians was 
defeated with great slaughter. King Philip 
himself In'ing among tlu' slain. I lis bo«ly 
was .«|ibj<'cted to the indignities u.sual at 
that tune, and his heail is j?aid to have 
been exposed at Plymouth for 29 years. 
His wife aixl little son were Hold as slaves 
in the West In<lies. Widely divergent 
i-siimates uf King Philip's character and 
achievements have lieen entertained by 
different authorities, but he can not but 
be ninsid»'n-d a inaii of marked abilities. 
We«'d..n (Ind. Momy, 12. 1884) ^ays: 
" History ha.M niaile him 'King Philip/ to 
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oommemonite the heroiflm of his life and 

dentil. II(> almost made himself a kinj; 
by his marvelous energy aud sUteeruit 
put forth amon^the New Eni^land tribet*. 

Had the oppo.sintr p'«\vcr Ik en a littli' 
weaker, he mijrht have loiuided a teui- 
porary kiniploni on the aahes of the colo- 
nies." KiriL' Philip hiu* l)een thesubj»M't 
of scvt-ral iKX-'tiiH, taU*, aud historien. 
Th. literature iiu ludefi: Chnreh, History 
of Kiiij; Philip's War, IS.'iH; .Aprs. I'liiotry 
oil King Philip, is.'Wi; Fn-ciiian, ("iviliza- 
tioti and Barharisni. 1878; Markhain, 
Narrative History of King Piiilip's War, 
1883. (A. F. c.) 

Kings Biver Indians. A collective term 
for IndianH on Tule Kiver n's. . Cal.. in 
1885, embraein>; tlu; tribe>< luruirrly on 
and about Kinvr^^ r., pome at least of 
whom were flu- < 'Ik •iniinni, Waohahet, 
Itieha, Chukaiiiiina, .Mi( haliai, Holkoma, 
Tuhuicmache, Pohoniehe, and Wimilche, 
according to Wessells iSen. Kx. Doc. TO, 
34th Coufi., 3d ses^., :n, 1S.5;{). The num- 
ber );athere<l under this name, together 
with the Wikchamni and Kawia, was 135 
in 1884. 

Kiat'a River Isdiani.— McKoe (1861) In Sen. Ex. 

V<H\ I. 3'ifl CoriK.. sp»M-. spsH., 80, lf«3. 

Kingua I 'it.s lujad'). A Kinguaniint 
Okouiiut summer vUlaKe at the head ut 
Ciimherland sd., 8. e. uiffin land. 

Xiagmwa.— Bona in null. Am. Miis. Nnt. IliM.. xv. 
pt 1. VJ6. 1901. Kinfoua.— McDonald. DIdcov. of 
Ho«artli'a8d..a6. IMU Qiaffua.— BoMlnMhBep. 
B. A. E., map. IMWt. 

Kinguamiat ( ' inhabifaiits of its hca-l " ). 
A tnibtribe of the Okumiut Eskimo liviuK 
in the villages of Anamitung, Imij^n, and 
Kinir.»«'arean^, at the head of ('uml)cr- 
laud ml., and numliehng 00 iu 188;^. 
Kimakmdc seems to have t)een a former 

villau''-. 

KiKDuamiut — }i>ii\> in (ioiu. illatl.. viii. Xi. l>ov'i. 
KTnfuamiut — H<<:i^ in I"''!! riuiinns Mitt., no. HO, 
69. isxh. (linguamiut.— H.-as in i tli i<. |., B, A. K., 
■l.'ii. ls;v>. 

Kinhlitsbi (' retl houae ' [ol sti»uej). 
.\ Navaho clan, 

Kialitci— Matthews in Jour, Am. FMk-loie. iii, 
108.1890. KlalitdBL-IMit. KlMtrf.— MntthewM, 

NnvKhi. L(»jf.'ti«ls. :«>. IW, Kln/Ct^'/Ine*.— Ibi<l. 

Kinhlishin ( Navaho. 'l)lai-khout>e'). An 
inifMirtant pueblo ruin "f theChacocanyon 
yroupof N. w. Ntnv .Mexico, 6^ m. w. and 
2 m. 8. of Pueblo Ronito, It \» not in 
the canyon, Init stands, facing? E., on a 
sand hill 2U0 ydt*. w. of a dry wash which 
enters the Charo about 4 m. Ih'Iow. Its 
length wni* 145 ft, irrcatcst width 50 ft. 
A semicircular wall, 4oO ft long. connectH 
thoK. cand s.b. comers, inclosing; an ir- 
rt'gnlar court. In the wall at a point 2S'> 
ft from the s. k. cr>rner of tlie building 
was a clrcnlar tower, 4 or 5 ft in diame- 
t<'r, u hii h niu»t have Iwen fn>ni 1?0 to 
ft high. On the w. side 50 ft of exterior 
wall still stands, 26 ft above the debris 
ati'l ft above jiround. The wall i< 
3(> in. thicic at the l>aee, diuiinishiug iu 



tbiclcnesB a few inches at the base of each 

additional story. Portions of a fourth- 
story wall still stand; the original height 
'was 5 stories. The masonry, which is of 
dark-brown sandstone, consists of alter- 
nating courses of large and small stones. 
There are 3 small windows, 6 by 8 in. 
Four circular kivas, 10 by Irt ft in di- 
ameter, are built Avithin tlie walls, aud 
one, 36 ft in diameter, partly within the 
front wall and partly within the court. 
The smaller kivas are built within rec- 
tangular rooms, and the space between 
the rf>om and the kiva walls is HIKhI in 
with masonry. An ancient system of ir- 
rigation works, consistin;^ of stone dam, 
wasteway reservoir, and ditches, is plainly 
traceable. (e. l. h. ) 

Kiniklik. A Chugachigiuiut Kskinio 
village on the N. shore of Prince William 
sd., .Maska. 

Kinickliek — Schmdor (190(i n; tnl hv Baker. 
(i.-LK. Diet. .\ia»ktt, 1902. Kxaikiik.— Bnkcr. il>id. 

Kinipetn ('wet country'). A central 
lv«kimo triV>e on the w. coast of Hudson 
bay, extending s. froni Chesterfield inlet 
250 m. They hunt deer and muskoxen, 
using the skins for clothing and kaiak 
covers, coming to the coast only in win- 
ter when seals aro easily taken. 
Agutit — I'l'litoi in Hil>. Linu, tt KtliiiuK. .\ni., ill, 
X, l"^Tr.. Kiaknukmmt — Bnuv in Bnl. Am. Mi«. 
Niii . vv.<>. I'.mi I own nnnn). Kitnnepatoo. — 
Schwiitk!! HI •■■■nliirv .NtaR.. ,\XU.7ii, l\sl. Kini- 
petu. -Bojis in r.th Ki p. B. A. K.. 4.W. lKs«. Kin- 
nepatu.— BoiiK iti Tninx. Antlirop. Soc. Wash., ill, 
l^v't Kinnip«tu.— Biiiif* In IVUTinauns .Mitt., 

Kinkaili. A Potawatomi band, so named 
in treaties of Ifm and 1836. Theirvillage 

or reservation, wliieh was sold to tlie 
United States in 18:k>, was on Tipi>ecano6 
r.f Kosciusko co., Ind. 
Kte-Kaab.—TipMcanM treaty (1K3-2) in s.lnd. 
Trentlo''. "oi , 1878. Kfai-fcrMk.— Chii>|>«'wuvnftunic 

Kmkletsoi (Navaho: 'yellow house'). 
A small puebh) ruin alnnit | m. s. w. 
of Pueblo Honito, on the .s. side of the 
arroyo, at the l)ase of the canyon wall, in 
Cha« o canyon, n. w. N. Mex. Its ground- 
plan is a perfect parallelogram, with no • 
inner court. Its dimensions are i;J5 by 
100 ft, and originally it probablv (*ontaine<i 
48tories; fragmentsof the thin! stor}- walls 
are still standintr from 20 to 25 ft alM»v<' 
the gronixl. The mj^sonry consists of 
blocks of yellow sandstone', averaging 8 
by 5 bv 3 in,, fairly well shaped an<l laid 
in adobe mortar. The pueblo walls are 
from 18 to 24 in. thick. The remaining 
doonn-ays, all interior, average 27 by 42 in. 
Three circular kivas, IS to 22 ft in diam- 
eter, are built within the walls. It is Kuin 
No. 8 of Jackson (10th Rep. llay.len 

Surv., 1H7S). I K. I . M. I 

Kinnaiinde ( probal)ly Kimizhi, or A"o*»- 
a-Ai, 'little piieblo' ). The Navaho name 
'•f a small, ancient, circular pueblo near 
Kiutyei ((j. v.), Ariz.; believed to have 
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l>een occupied by the people oi the ktter 
plat^ 08 a sammer mttlemrat. See Mf n- 

deleff inSth K. i.. H. A. E., pi. lxvi, IM, 
18»J; Fewkes in 'J2d Ikp. B. A. E.. 134, 
1904. 

KiniiA-KiBdc.— Miiuk'leff, op.cit. Ziani Jw'a i.— 

CtMhlii^ quot^-d by Powell in 4th Rep. B. A. K.. 

xxxviii, irM!ifi]*.»f1 with Kitityel). 

Kiuuikiaiuck. An Indian premration 
of tobaoco, .•^uinac leavfn, and the inner 
Imrk of a npecit'S of dogwooil, uned f«)r 
Kinokin^ l>y thi> Indians and the oM net- 
tlern and huntefH in the \V, The prep- 
aration varied in different locahtii?* and 
with different tril)e.<. Itartlett quotes^ 
Trinnbull as .saying: *' I have f^nioked 
half a do7.en varieti^ of kinnikiuuick 
in the N. W., all jjennine." The word, 
wliirli haM as vaiiam,-', kinnik-kitinik, 
k'uickk'neck, kiimikiuik, killikiouick, 
ete., in deriA'cd from one of theCreeor 
t'lii{>|>ew;i (lialcc t,^ of Al>;on(jiiian. The 
lit4;ral Hi^^nification is, 'what ia mixed.' 
In('hipi)ewa,ib»iil-jn»//«' means 'he mixefl,' 
from the radical klhlln, *iui\»'(l.' Tlio 
name waa also applied by the white hunt- 
era, tradent, am! settlers to varlonn Hhrul>H, 
etc., tli«- Iiiuk i>r leaves of whirh are etn- 
pluyeti in the mixture: Ku<l osier (Tor- 
MtM ntoUmifmi), hmrhi^ry { ArtioKhiph^m 
nrit--nr!>i\ silky eornel ( G*;7*ftj» ntrireu), 
pniund dogwood (C ainadensin). Mat- 
thews ( Am. Anthrop., \% 170, 190S) main* 
tains that tlir onlinarv fjniircc of kinni- 
kinnick wii^ nut ihv n-<l willow, as him 
often iH'en Kii<l, but the silky rornel, a 
sprrirs of «1()^'\viiim1, lifuriiiL', fs] K'ciallv in 
winter, a niarke<l resemblance to the reil- 
bark willow. See Smokinff, Tbbancn. 

(a. k. c. ) 

.Kinship. The fonn<lati'>n <>t sfx-ial or- 
ganijuition, and hen(!<> of ^tvmitntMit, the 
tan^rililc form of si>ci;il i nyaiii/alion. was 
ori>iiually the 1k»ih1 ol nul aa<l kval!'l>MMl 
kinship. The reeo^rnition and |H?riH'tua- 
ti'in I if flic ties of bl«Kj<l kinship were the 
tiryt important fite|»s in the {>ennanent 
social organization of society. 

Among the Ni>rth AimTii-MM Indians 
kinship is prituarily iIjc rt'lalion (-ubsist- 
in>^ In'tween two or more pereonK whose 
bItxKl isderiveil from common ancestors 
throngh lawful marriage. Persons be- 
tween whom kinship std)sist« are called 
kin or kindrtni. Kinslup may Ih> lineal 
or wl lateral. By birth through the nat- 
ural order of descent kindred are dividetl 
into ^nerations or catt^orien, which re|t- 
re*H»nt lineally and collaterally relation- 
sliip- or degrees of kinshii>, which in 
turn are aometimeH modilieu by the age 
and the sex of the |>enw>nf* so affectra. 
In noting the di-grees of kin-iiip in the 
<linM t line all systems ai»ijear to agree in 
assigning one degree to a generation. Thus 
is developeil a complex >-\ -f< tn of rvla- 
tiunabipe. The extent aiid the complex- 
ity of the system in any case vary with 
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the social organ jyation of the people. 
These degrees of kinship may be called 

relationships, and they dctlnc innrc or 
lees clearly the station, righta, and obli- 
gations of the several indlvidaals of the 
kinsliip group Hj»ecine<l. The distinction 
between relatiunahip and kinahip mut^t 
not be confusetli for there are persons 
who are rc1nte<l but who do not belong 
to the same kin. 

Infpeaking of the entire body of a group 
of kindred it is nece.«*ary that niference 
be made to some iterson, the propoeitoa, 
as the starting iKjint. In general every 
person Ijelon^'^ naturally fn tu«i distinct 
families (sw JamUy) ur kinshiu groups, 
namely, that of the lather and that of the 
inothi-i. Tlu'Si' two V.'"' i>f kindred, 
which l>efore his l)irth were entirely dia- 
tinet for the purfx^ses of marriage tmd the 
inhcritarn t> <it [iroiH-rtv and rertain othier 
right:;, privilege^?, and obligations, unite 
in his person and thereafter* form only 
Fiibdivi-ions f>f hi-J ironcral group of kin- 
dred, and iKith these grou^tH share with 
him the rights, privii^i^and obligations 
of kindreit. 

There are two radically different meth- 
ods of naming tliese relationships; the 
one is calh-*! lassiticator) , tin- other 
the <le8criptive methcMl, In the tlescnj>- 
tive phrase the actual relatifmship l>e- 
conu>sa tnaftcrof irnplieation— that is, the 
relationship is made siKTilic either by the 
primary terms of relationship or by a 
combination of them. I'ikU'i tin- first, 
kitjdred are never descrilietj, but are clan- 
sitit-d into categories and the same term 
of relationslii|. is applitnl t«i ev«'ry i»er^on 
lielonginy to ilic same tiitegi^ry. In tl>e 
descrii ti\ e -y-icm of naming kinship d»- 
L'rc« s th< i> i-^ usually found a number of 
classiticatory terms. 

There has l>een prevalent hitherto 
among many ethnologists theo|iini< >n that 
the tnu'ing of descent through tlie pater- 
nal line is in most cases a development 
from tlie >-yst»'fM of traeing descentexclu- 
siveiy thri»u;:h Icni.iles, and that, there- 
fore, the latter syslnn i^ antecedent and 
more [irimitive than the former. But it 
is not at all clear that there baa l)oen a«l- 
duced in support of this contention any 
Conclusive evidenci* that it is a fa«t or 
that either syst<»m has lieon transfonned 
from the <»ther; bul it is m idcnt that such 
an improliable proivdure woukl have 
cause<l the disri'gard and rupture of a vast 
l>ody of XHhm — of tal)us among the most 
8acre«l known, namely, the tabuaof incest. 

The kinship system in vopie among 
the Klamath Indians of California and 
Oregon is apparently typii:ai of those 
trilMie in which, like the Rfowa, both 
the clan and the p'litile Bvptenis of kin- 
shipan> wanting. This lack of either ayar 
tern, eo far as known, is dnuBCterietic of 
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nf*arlv all the trilies of the plainn, the l*a- 
cilif 8lo|K', and the N. W. toant. The Kla- 
math jiy.Mtem mcofgaitea onlv two decrees 
in a-'t't^'iHlin;.' al"«vc ari'l only two in de- 
Bceudiug below the propuMitiw iu the 
direct line, and four eotlateral dof^rees of 
the paternal liiu'. that < >f father's •tlictx. 
that of father's uncles, and then that of 
father's sisteni and that of fetber'e annts; 
and fonr cDllatfral ilivrt'^snf the niatcrnal 
line, that of mother's listers, that of 
motner^ff aonts, that of fnother's brotherai, 
and tti it i f ii n -flier's uncleK, or ei^ht col- 
lateral degreeH in«all. Ileuee iu reckun- 
iri|^ draoent below himself In the direct 
line tin' off-priniT of pmpowitns rt'cog'- 
ni/es »»ne dejrrw of kinnhip lielow the 
lowerof the two admitted by his father; 
hut in the as<'t ridiiiu' <IirtM t lims the off- 
Hprin^ of projHjt.itaadoe« not recognize as 
a relation the higher of the two admitted 
by hin father. Sn tliat in this f-ystrin the 
cirele <»f n'Ifltii •ii^hi|>H sluiiswith ihejK'r- 
Hon Heieetcd as thi- starting point of the 
rt'ckoniii;:. Tiic fallit r reeognizes n.'la- 
tions which hi:^ child lioes notadmiU and 
the child recoKid/eH relationa which the 
father doe^ not ail i nit. 

Where tliL- bloud ties ain*ca.r iu l»u hu 
limited and ho disrejiiarded in the r«ocial 
onraiii/atii 'H, the cohesion of the tril>e i." 
ai-coiiipli^hed more or leSH tjatiftfactorily 
through military, religioua, or other so- 
cieties. 

In North Ameri< a thoee tribes among 
whom the clan pysti m prevaik*<l, with the 
tnwing of <le8cent through the female 
line, Ix'came the most important peoples 
of modem tinn-s. The Five Civili/,e<l 
TriU's <if Oklahoma and the Iroqaoia 
y^>eopl<"r< are exaniples of this. 

Among the Omuha a man must not 
marry in his owu gens. A law of mem- 
l>erHhi[> rmpiirwithat a child belong to its 
father 8 gens. Thi.<» is descent in the 
male line, but children of white or black 
permns (negnx-s) l>elong to the gens of 
the mothfr. into which they an- iMrhid- 
deo to marry. Moreover, a stranger eau 
not lielong to any gene of the tnlie be- 
cause there is no c»'rt'mr»ny of adi'jiti'iii 
inU> a gens. A mau is prlihibiteii from 
marrying a woman of the j^ens of his fa- 
ther, as the women of this gt-ns are his 
Krandmothers, aunts, sisters, uieees, 
daughters, or granddaufrhtera. For the 
same reason he can not niarry a woman 
of the gens of bis father's nxitiicr, but be 
can marry a woman belonging to any 
other gens of his paternal ^randniothi r's 
phratry, as she would nut be ut bis kin- 
dred. 

(\msantriTiriPnn« or blood kin.«hi|» em- 
braces not oidy the gens of the father, 
but also that of the mothtT and grand- 
mothers, and ihi '^v kimlrcii witli rrf< r- 
ence to a man tali into fourteen groups, 
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nnd with reference to a woman hito fif- 
teen grou|»s. 
Among the Omaha, within the pliratry 

in whi( h ^M iit^ s exist, those who occupy 
tlte one side of the tire are not regarded 
as fnll kindred by those occupying the 
other side of tin- fire, and they are pro- 
hibited from intermarrying. But were 
it not for the institution of these gentee 
rir i|n:isi-kindn d ^Munpr- witldn the phra- 
tries, a man would be compelled to 
marry outside of his tribe, for the reason 
that all the woim-n of the tril^e wonld 
otherwise Ije his kindred through the 
previous Intermarriages among the ten 
ori<.'inaI "^'cnt*-s" or phratriep. 

Tlie Onmhu kinship system may lie 
taken as typical of the gentile organ iza- • 
tion, tracing dcsrcrit through tin i ale 
line. In this system the relationships are 
highly complex and the terms, or rather 
their apj iroxinnitc Knglish <■< jnivalents, 
deriotive of tbe.^e relfttionsbip.s art? em- 
ploye^l with <*on8iderable latitude and in 
f]uite a differfnt manner from their u-'se in 
English. F< ir i xanjple: If the propositus 
be a male or ;i t<-male, he or she would 

call all men hi-or her 'fathers' whom his 
or her lather would call ' b rot hens', or 
wliom his or her mother would call her 
potential 'husbund.s.' lie or she wtiuld 
<aill ail women his or her 'mothers' 
whom bin or her mother would call 'sis- 
ters', 'aunts', or 'niei-es', or whom bis 
or her father would call his fHaential 
'wives.' Moreover, he or she would call 
all men 'brothers' who are the sons of 
such fathers or mothers, and their sist<'rs 
would l)e his or her 'sisters.' He or she 
would cjdl all men his or her 'grandfath- 
ers' who are the fathers or gran<ifathers 
of his or her fathers or mothers, or whom 
his or her fathers or mothers would call 
their mothers' 'brothers.' He or she 
would also call all wonien his or- her 
'grauduiothera' who are the real or po- 
tential wives of his or her grandfathers, 

or who are the iniithers nr ^rrandnii 'thers 
of his or her fathers or motliers, or whom 
his or her fathers wonld call their fathere' 
*sist<*rs. ' 

If the propositus l)e a male he would 
call all males his * sons' who are the sons 

of his hriilhers i>r nf his pdtentlal wives, 
and the sisters of these sons are his 
'daughters.' If the prop«Mtus he a 
female j>ers<in sh»' would rail afl children 
of her sisters her 'children', l>e« aus<- their 
father isor their fathers are her potential 
or actual huslmnd or hn<l>amls; and slie 
would call those male» her 'nephews' 
who are the sons of her brothers, and the 
dn)i<rhter8of her brothers would be her 
' nieces.' 

If the proi>ositns be a nwde, he woidd 
e;ill hi- sister's son his 'nepliew ' aiid her 
daughter bis ' niece' ; but wiieilier male 
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or femaU', tlifi propositus would call all 
luaie and female persons who are the 
children of his sons, daughters, nephewH, 
or niei^es, 'grandcfiil lri ii and, m Hkc 
manner, he or hlie would call all im ii 
* uncles ' whom his or her motherH would 
call their 'brothers', and would cill all 
female persons 'auntw' who are hitior her 
father's sisU^rs aa well an those who are 
tlie wives of his or her uncles. But the 
father's sistt-rs' husbands of a male person 
are his brothers-in-law, be<'ause they are 
the actual or potential Im^^ljunds of his 
sisters; and when the projxisitus is a 
female person they are her actml or 
jtotontial htiHljandw. 

Any female iieryon whom a man's own 
wife calls *eluer sister' or 'younger sis- 
ter', her father's si*iter, or her brother's 
daughter is his i)Otential wife. 

Anv male |)erson whom a man's wife 
would call 'elder brother' or 'younger 
brother' is his brother-in-law; als4j any 
other male person who is the brother of 
his wife's niece or of his brother's wife. 
Bot his wife's father's brother is his grand- 
fatht r, not his brother-in-law, altnough 
his sister is his potential wife. When 
his brother-in-law is the husband of bin 
father's sis^tcror of his own sister, his -is- 
ter is his grandchild, and not his poten- 
tial wife. A male person is tiie brother- 
in-law of a maii if lie he flu' hiislmnd of 
the sister of the other's father, since tliat 
man conld marry his (the other's own) 
sistiT, l>ut his aunt's hiisl»and is not his 
brother- in- law when he is his own uncle 
or his mother's brother. Any male per- 
son is f he hrothiT-in-la\v i >f thi* man whose 
sister is his wife. But since his sister's 
niece's husband is his sister's potential 
or actual hnshand, he is his son-in-law, 
t}ecause he is his daughter's husband. 

A male or female person wonld call any 
mnlepersnn hi«r>rher 'son-in-law' wlio is 
the husband of his or her daughter, nitre, 
or gran<lchild, and his faUherls his or her 
son-in-law. Wlipn ;i malo person or a 
female person would < Hli tin- lather of liis 
or her <laughter-in-law his or her ' grand- 
father,' hrr lifoiluT i'- hi-or her '^'randwon. 

A male or lemaU" i)erson would call an^- 
otiier female person who is the wife of hia 
or her f»<>n, nephew, or grandson, his or 
her 'daughter-in-law'; and the mother 
of his or her 8on>in<law is so called by 
him or her. 

The father, iuutijer"s«i bnjthcr, or j^raiid- 
htfaer of a man's wife, of his potential 
wife, or of his daughter-in-law fflu- last 
lx;iijg the wife of his son, ru }»hew, or 
grandson) is the grandfather (or father^ 
in-law) of that man. Any female |>erson 
who is the mother, uiuther's sister, or 
grandmother of a man's wife, of his po- 
t'-ntial wife, or of his daught*'r-iii-la\v a 
wife of his son, nephew, or of hia graud- 



son) is tlu? gran<huother (or mother-in- 
law ) of that man. 
By the iustitation of either the clan 

f(|. %'. ) or the <rens system of determining 
and lixiug degrees of relationship^ km- 
8hi|> through males or through tenttka 
acninirt'd incrpa.«ed importance, because 
uu<ler cither form of onjanization it signi- 
fie«l 'dan kin' or 'gentile kin" in contra- 
distinction to nou-getitilc kin The 
members of eitlier were an (organized 
iKidy of oonsanpiinei bearing a common 
clan or gentile name, ami were lx>un«I 
together by tie.H of bloo<l and by the fur- 
ther bon<l of mutual rights, privileges, 
and obligations characteristic of the clan 
or the geiis. In either ca.«e, * clan kin ' or 
'gentile kin' became sujierior to other kin, 
IxH-aiLse it inve sted its members with the 
right**, privik'j^es, and obligations of the 
clan or gens. 

Where a man calls his mother's sister 
'mother', and she in turn calls him her 
'son', although she did not in fatt give 
him birth, the relationship must in atrict- 
nesfl be defined as a marriaire relation- 
ship and not as a blooil relationship. 
Under the clan or the gentile system of 
relationships kinship was traced equally 
throujj-h males and through femali-s, I >ut 
a broad distinction was made between 
the paternal and the maternal kindred, 
and the rights, pri\ ih-^cs, and oblig-a- 
tions ot the members of the line through 
which descent was traced were Car more 
real and extensive than were thos<' of the 
other line. Among North American In- 
dians kinship throuirh males was reoos- 
nized just as constant V kinship throu^ 
females. There were brothers and sis- 
ters, grandfathers and grandmothens 
grandsons and granddanehtens, traced 
through males as well as through femaka*. 
While the mother of a child was readily 
asct'rtainalih', the father wa.s not, hnt l>e- 
cau!*eof this uncertainty, kinshipthrough 
males was not therefore rejected, and 
probable fatfiers. jirohahle brothers, and 
probable sons were placed in the cat(^ry 
of real fathers, real brothers, and nak 
sons. 

In every Iroquuib i-oramunity the de- 
gree of security ipid of distinction which 

every mend>er of the roinmtinity en- 
joye<l, <le|K'iided chielly on the uuiul>er, 
the wealth, and the power of his kin- 
<lre<l, hence the tii- umtinir the memlx»rs 
of the kim'tu|j gruu{j wu-s not lightly or 
arbitrarily broken. 

It appears that when* the clan organi- 
zation is in vogue the ailoption (q. v.) of 
alien pi'rsons was customarj'. 

With s( ent in the female line a male 
person iiail iti his clan grandfathers and 
grandmothers, mothers, brothers and 
sister-. (uk Ii^. rarely nephews and nieces, 
and graudiioiiaand granddaughters, some 
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liiu-al iin<l home wllateral; at tho sjimt- 
tiRie,wUhtho uxtvptiuii of uiu leM, he ha<l 
the s:it)K! n'latioushipH < .ntsido of his rlaii, 
aiiii lathcrv, uuntM, houh and dau^^hterH, 
and ooodnH, in a*lditiun. A woman had 
t^M- ^ tnif rflati«ni8hip8 in t\m i Ian nn a 
mail, and in addition aona and dauph- 
tere; and at the same time she had the 
sntnc n>bdion5>hipB ottlside of her clan as 
had the man. 

In certain cumtnnnitics there arc tcrma 
in use applied to polyandrouH and {xdy^jv- 
noua iiiarria>;e rt'lation.s. For iiwtanfe, in 
K laiiiath the term pUceke^p denotes ( 1 ) the 
relationship of the two or more wives of a 
man, and (2) th<> relation>ihip of tw«> or 
more men (who may Ik' brothers) who 
marry wisterw or a single woman amonj; 
them. And in the C'ret* the term it*t'n;/iin, 
employed by l)oth men and women, f*i^ni- 
&&i * my (aexual) i>artner' ; for example, 
a wife will apply this term to the cowlfe or . 
the hu>j|»an(l or huj»handH; and the term 
nikutdk i.s applied by one man to another 
with whorp he shares a>wife or wives, or 
t«> uhi.m he haM loaiuxl hiw own wife. 
Thiii term ia employed alao aM u term of 
frlenddthip amonir men. 

Th<' th-tiiK tinii hftween one'n own 
father and niother and the other persona 
ijO (ailed wan sometimea marked by the 
Use cif an f\{>l;«iiatMry a'Jjcctive, 'real,' 
'true,* or the like; houietimes by calling 
all the othera Mittle fathers' or 'little 
uiotfurs-. ' 

The following < hart, which applies es*- 
pecially to the Haida, may be taken aa 

2'piral of a two-clan HVHtem with female 
i^aceut, self being mafe: 

OanqfSe^ 



Mother 

! 



EJdcr 
Iwocben 



brothen 



of atintM, 

fktbem- ill- 
law <t( self 
Ncphewii and of 
iilfTMi brotbem) 



In paternal 8uoce«'ion analojrous aeriea 
of terras of relationship develo{>. 

The p<>r8on8 l>elon)iinj? to one's own 
elan l>ein>r aec(»unte<l IiIocmI relati«iiis, 
marriage with any of them was not per- 
mitted, and w here there were many clans 
thia prohibition usually extende<l to the 
father's clan also. Aft<'r niarriatre. terms 
of aHinity «'orrespondin>r t'l tatht r-in- 
law,' 'mother-in-law/ 'brother-in-law,' 
and *B!«ter^fn4aw,' wei^ applied not 
only ti> persons who couhl be so desig- 
nated iu Engli«h, hut to all members 
of the same clans of corrwponding age 
and sex \v« ll. Wher*- tlii Tt- were but 
two ciana the terms of allinit^' nught be 
applied to those who had prevtou^ily been 



known as tmcU's, aunta, uncles' chil- 
dren, nephews, and nieces, aa indicated 

in the alx)ve taMe. 

Where clans did not exiai blood rela- 
tionship was recopnnized on both ttdes as 
far Jis the ('■'niifction <ronM he n-mera- 
bered, anil uuurii^e with any i>er8on 
within this circle was» generally speaking, 
less usual than with one entirely outside, 
though snt;h umrriui^e.- w ere not every- 
where jTohibited, and in some east* 
were ac tually nreferrinl. There was the 
same custom, Iiowever, of exteiuling the 
terms of relationship to groups of indi- 
viduals, such as the brothers of f)ne's 
father, and the sisters of one's mother. 
.\mong the Salish tribes of liritish Co- 
lumbia, who appear to have had a sf>e4nal 
f«»n<lness for ret^ording genejilogita, the 
niunlM T of terms »>t idalionship is very 
greatly iucreaaed. Thus four or eveti five 
generations back of that of the parents 
antl l)elow that of thechlMrrn arc marked 
by distinct terms, and there are distin- 
gnisbing terms frir the first, second, third, 
and youngest chili), ati^l for th»' un< lr, 
aunt, etc., m^cordiug us one's father, 
motlier, or other relative through whom 
tln' relationship cxi^t- is living or d«'a«!, 
and different terms for a living and a 
dead wife. There are thus 25 terms of 
relatii tnshipaniong the IJllixH't. lis among 
the Hhuswap, and 31 among the ^9quaw• 
mish. By way of illustninon, the kin* 
s!ii[) sN'sti'tii nf flic laHt-nientioned tribe 
is subjoined (see Boas in Kep. on N. W. 
Tribes of Can., 136, 1890): 

1. Din'ct relationship. Ifaukwf^pik^ 
great^reat-great grandfjarent or great- 

Oppo&ite Clan or Clam 



Aunt.H 
(mothiT-in-law i 

1 

AuntH or uncles' 

cliildrvu 
(from whom come 
wife, biottien' wf 



mtm and daugbterN 



Kill hcrv ujf »olf, 
brothers,' sisten) 



Male cuuhIii!! 
{front whom conif 
idst«n' husbuida) 



great-great irmfi<l« hild; tsiopeyuk, great- 
great-grand j tan nt or grtait-great-grand- 
child; »tnh<inut:, great-grandparent or 
great-grandchild; .w/, grandfather, grand- 
mother, gn-at-uncle, or great-aunt; emalif, 
grandchild, grandnephew, or grandnie^'e; 
man, father; i-ldnha, mother; men, chiM; 
jtt'cti//, eldest child; u/ioii^i/*/*, second child; 
mnu-herltl(, third child; mat, yotmgest 
child; knitkuojtitu, brothers, sisters, and 
cousins together; kuojiits, elder brother 
or sii^ter, or father's or mother's elder 
brother's or sister's child; fkak, younger 
brother or sister, or father's or mother's 
younger brother'8or8ister'Bchild;«n<!ft<M(l, 
cousin. 

2. Indirect relationship, {a) When 
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the inttTiiu'iliato n-lati\f is alive: itisi, 
father'^ or inuther'.s hiKtljer or sister; 
ttUtrntl, hrother'sorKister's chilli; chantuht 
wife'n i)r liuHlianil's cnnsiri, l)mther, or 
HiHtcr; or coiisin'f* Wrother'tf or ^L«ter'H wife 
or husband; muk, soQ^in-Ulw, daughter- 
in-law, fatliiT-in-law, or niothcr-in-hiw; 
ekwinis, any relative oi a husband or wife. 
(h) When the interine<liate relative la 
dead; nnfmeqoUl, fatlicrV or mother's 
l>roli»er or sister; HttincnuiiU, brother's 
or sister's ehild; chakte, wife^s or hus- 
band's cousin, brother, or ''i-tMr, or 
cousin's brother's or sister's wile or 1ms- 
band; tilihtaitl, son4n-law, daughter-in- 
law, father-in-law, or mother-in-law. 

3. Indirectaihnitv. -Jjlibtr/, wife's grand- 
father or grandmotner, or etepfatber's or 
stepmother's father or mother; »f:nmati, 
aunt's husband or stepfather; Kh'rftisha, 
uncle's wife or stepmother; »ktinni, steiv 
child; tkeiaatH, grandson's or grand^laugh- 
ter's wife or husband; skcaiiakf wife's or 
husband's stepfather or stepmother, or 
stepchild's husband or wife. 

It will lie noted that many of these are 
re<riprocal terms, and such were very 
common in Indian kinship systems, nsetl 
between persons of different {{enenitions. 
as above, or so)iictimes between |»ers<»ns 
of opposite 8e& of the same generatioot 
tnch as husband and wife. Out of 14 
terms in Klamatli and Mi«l'<c 11 are 
reciprocal. On the ottier iiaud, per- 
sons of different sexes will often indicate 
till- same relative, such an a father or a 
mother, by entirely different terms, and 
different tenns are applied to those of a 
persdti' - ri\vn phratry and to nn'mU-rs of 
the up[K>.site one, while the Iroquois use 
the equivalent for * brother* for persons 
insiilc and outside tlu' tnU«- indiscrim- 
inately. In all tribes, no matter I»ow 
organized, a distinction is made tietween 
the older and the younger menibers of 
tlie generation of self, at lea^^t between 
older and younger membexH of the same 

TIjc terms corr*aj[>onding to 'grand- 
fifttlier* and 'grandmother,' exceplauiong 
a few pcoitlc-. like the Salisli, were ex- 
tende^l to all those of a gt iicratio»i older 
than that of the parents iuid sonu'timcs 
ev«'n to perwins of that giMieratic m, while 
the teriTi for * grandchihl' wsAi- applic<l 
to very young people by old ont^ quite 
indis« riminately. There were alno terms 
to indicati' the potential relati(m.«hip of 
huslmnd and wife, applie<l by a man to 
his wife's sisters, his aunt, or his niece, 
not l>ecause she was or had be*?n, but be- 
cause she might become, his wife, as usu- 
al Iv happens to the wile's sister after the 
wiJe's aeath. 

Besides the natural im|x>rt of terms of 
kinshiji, they were employed metaphor- 
ically m a great number of ways, aa to 



intli(at • n>speet, to avoid the nf a 
man's jk n^onal name, to indicate llie clan 
or phratry to which a person Ijelonged, 
or to indjcate the posses.sitm of special 
privileges. Naturally enough, they often 
took the place of clan or even trilial des^ 
ignations, a fa( t which nndoubteiUy has 
led to serious errors in attempts to traoe 
the history of I nd ian tri bes. Again, they 
wefe :n>i'ii ■ ' ? ) animals or sni>ornaturaI 
beiutrs, aiiil with the Haida this use wag 
inten<i( il to mark the fa<;t that the lieing 
iti tpicfitiiiu lio!onge<l to such atul such a 
phratry or that a representation of it was 
iis« .1 a.s a crest in that i>hratry. As this 
t la.-sitication of animals by phratric^ or 
clans is often traced l>ack to the itUtjr- 
marriageofa human being and ananimal, 
we have an extension of the idea of kin- 
ship quite l>eyond any civilized concep- 
tions. .St!e vlati and lien*, FumUy, Social 
OryaniztUiou. (.r. x. ii. ii. j. k. s. ) 

Kinteeaw, Kinteooy, Kint« Kaye, Kin- 
tloka. See ( 'nutwo. 

Kintpoasli ('having the water-brash' — 
Gatsohet; also sjR«lled Keintpoos, but 
connnonly known as (?apt4un Jack). A 
sabchief of the Modoc on the Oregon- 
Gblifomia border, and leader of the dob- 
tile element in tlie M>ido<' war of 1872-7.3. 

The Modoc, a warlike and aggressive 
offshoot from the Klamath tribe of a. s. 
Oregon, occupied the territory immedi- 
ately to the H. of the latter, extending 
across the Oalifonua border and includ- 
ing the Ld^t r. comitry anil tlie famous 
liiva-h<>d n*gion. They had Ihh?u par- 
ticularly hostile to the whites up to ls64» 

wlieii. utnler the head cliief 8i-<inillili, 

they made a treat v agreeing to go upon a 
reservation established on Upper Kla- 
math lake jointly for them aiKl the Kla- 
matli triU;. The treaty remainetl unrati- 
fied for several years, and in the niean*- 
time .lack, with a dissatisfied band nnm- 
liering nearly half the tri 1 maud inchniing 
about 70 fighting men, continued to rove 
aljonf the r.ost r conntry, committing 
freqtK-nt d<'predalion.s and terrc^rizlug the 
settlers. lie claimed as his authority for 
remaininir. in spite r»f the treaty, a per- 
missif)!! given by an Indian agent on the 
California side. With some difficulty he 
was finally indncvd in the spring of 1^70 
to go with bis band upon the reservation, 
where the rest of the tribe was already 
establishe<l under Sconchin. He n»- 
maine<l but a short time, however, ami 
s<K)n left after killing an Indian doctor, 
who, he said, was responsible for two 
deaths in his own family. He returned 
to Lost r. demanding that a reservation 
l)e assigned to him there on the ground 
that it wan his home country and that it 
wa- imi" •s-ihl.- to live <»n friendly terms 
with the Klamath. One or two confer- 
ences were arranged both by the udUtttry 
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and «-ivil authorities. l)ut without shak- 
ing his pur|H)se, ami it iH'canie evident 
that he was nlanning for a treaclKTous 
outbreak at tlie first opj>ortunitv. At a 
final conference, Nov. 27, 1872, lie abso- 
lutely refused to go on the reservation or 
to disicu.<s the matter longer, and the atti- 
tude of the Indians was so threatening 
that an order waf sent the military at Ft 
Klamath to put hiui and hiH head men 
under arrest. The attempt waa made by 
Capt. .Tiu'k.<«on with 'M\ cavalrymen at 
Jack's camp on Lost r., Ort»g., Nov. 29, 
but tlu' I n«lians resist e«l, killing or wound- 
ing H soldiers with a loss to themselves of 
1'). The Modoc, le«l by Jack, fletl into 
the imi)enetrable Uiva-be«lH on the s. 
shoH' of Hhett (ModfM- or Tule) lake, 
just acri)ss the California border, killing 
a numl)er of settlers on the way. Those 
under S<*onchin renmineil quietly on the 
rei^ervation. 




KISTPUASH (AfTCM Mi*CH*m) 

The warwjis tiow In'gun.and volnpte<T 
(vuntmnies were organized to assist the 
small Ixnly of tr<H»i).s available. .\ mnn- 
lH*r of friendly ^i«m1(k% Klamath, and 
other Indians also eulisteil. The Mo<loc 
position was so .strong with ro<^ks and 
(«ves ami hidden pa^'sages that it was 
prai-ticallv im|M»ssible for the troojw to 
enter witlj any proHp«*ct of success. On 
Dec. 22, 1H72, the Indians att«cke<l a 
wagon tniin with ammunition supplies 
and a skirmish ensuc^l in which one or 
two were kille<l ftn each side. On Jan. 
17, 1M73, ati attempt was made by Col. 
Greer to storm the M(kIoc stronghold by 
the entire force of regulars and volunteers, 
numlK^ring nearly 4(H) men, a.«sisted by a 
howitzer bittery, but after lighting all 
day among the rocks a^rainst a conceah-d 
foe the troops wereobligiNl to rctin* with 
the loeiH of 9 killed and 'M wounded. 



S<K>naftt»rwanl civil indictments for mur- 
der were procured by the settlers against 
8 Modocs concenuHl in the killing of set- 
tlers. Another conference was aj»p<tintetl 
un«ler a regular jM'aco commi.ssion, con- 
sisting of (Jen. K. R. S. Canby, Indian 
superintendent A. H. Meacham, Kev. K. 
Thomas, and Indian agent L. 8. Dvar. 
By agreement with Ja<'.k, the commission- 
ers, together with Fnuik K. Riddle and 
his Indian w ife, Toby (Winema), as inter- 
preters, met Jack and several of his men 
near the M<m1oc camp, Apr. 11, lH7:i, to 
debate terms of settlement, liardiv liad 
the talk l>egun when, by premeditated 
treachery, Jack gavi- a signal, and draw- 
ing a revolver from his breast shot Gen- 
eral Canbv dead, while his companions 
attackiMl the other commissioners, killing 
.Mr Thoniius and putting 5 bullets into 
Meacham, who fell unconsj-ious. The 
others escape<l, pursued by the Imlians 
until the latter wen? driven off by a tle- 
ta<'hment of trmips who came up just in 
time, one of the otHcera having already 
been killed in the same treacherous 
fa.-'hion by another party «»f the siime 
band. 

Active measures were now put intooper- 
ation and a c<»mj>any of Wanns|iring In- 
dian scouts from N. Oregon, un<ler Donald 
McKay, was s«'<Mired to assist the trooiw 
in jxMietrating the mazeof the I^va-be<ls. 
With these and the aid of the field guns 
the .M<m|<ic were soon com|X'lled to vacate 
their stronghold and take refuge in the 
rocks farther along the lake shore. On 
.\pr. 26 a search detachment of alxait 85 
men, umler I.ients. Thoma"* and Wright, 
was Rutldenly attacke«l by the Imlians 
from cover, with the lo.ss of 2»i kil!e<l, in- 
cluding iMtth «>Hicers, In'sides Hi wounde<l. 
In conse<iuence of this defeat Col. Jeffer- 
son C. Davis, in command of the I)ei>art- 
ment of the C-olund»ia, restore<.i control 
«>f ojierations to Col. Wheaton, who had 
l»e<'n temporarily sufH^rsiHUHl by another 
otlicer. Other ndnor encounters took 
pla< e. in one of which Ja« k in jjerson led 
the atta<*k, cla<l in the uniform which he 
liHil stripjHnl from (Jen. Canby. By this 
time the Indians went tirtnl of fighting, 
and manv <»f Jack's warriors had tles<'rte<l 
him, wlnle he, with the rest, had vacateil 
the I^ava IkhIs entirely and taken up a 
new position aliout 20 m. farther h. The 
pursuit was kept up, and on May 22, 1873, 
a ]>arty of 65 lu»stiles surrendered, in- 
cluding several of the most promineiit 
lea<lers. < ►thers came in later, and on 
June 1 Jack himself, with his whole re- 
maining jKirty, surreiHlert'd to Capt. Perry 
at a camp some miles e. of Clear lake, 
N. w. Cal. Thew'hole milit^iry force then 
op{M>sed to him numbered i'So regulars 
and 71 Imlians, while he him.«elf had 
never had more than about 80 warriors, 
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who were now minced to 50, Ix'sidea 
about 120 woiiu'ii antl ('hiUlrfn. The 
whites bad ioat killed, soldiera and 
dviliimi!, inclnding two Indian noouts, 
with ft-S wouiiiUmI, several mortally. Tht- 
. Modoc prisoaers were removed to Ft Kla- 
math, where, hi July, 6 of the leaders 
were triwl hy {•ourt-martial for the mur- 
der of Gen. Canby, Mr Tboiuaa, md the 
fiettlerB, and 4 of them condemned, 
namely. .Ta< k, youngSeonihin, Hlaek Jim, 
and BoHton Cliarley, who were liansed 
together Oct. 3, 187^), thna clodni? what 
Bancroft cjiIIh "their brave and Htulfhorn 
light for tbeir native labd and bberty— a 
war in some respectA the most remark- 
able that ever oc'« urre<l in the history of 
aboriginal extermination." The remain- 
der of the band were not permitted to 
rejoin their people on Klamath re.**., bot 
were deported to the s. a. corner of Okla- 
homa, where a part of them etill remain. 
Se<' MixUx:. CoiiHult Bancroft, Hist. Ore- 
gon, II, 1888; Commituioner of Ind. Affa. 
Ref)ort8 for 1872-73; Dunn, Maasacree of 
the Mt."., 188«; Gataehet in Cont. N. A. 
Ethnol., II, 1890. (j. m.) 

Kntyel (Navaho: KlntyH, or Ktnty^li, 
from l-in 'pueblo hou.^e', tt/el 'broad': 
'broad hou>te.' — .Matthews). An uuu.-^u- 
ally iaiige, ancient, cin-ular pueblo ruin 
on Leronx wa-^li, about 23 m. k. of Navajo 
Station, on the S. F. Pac. K. R.. Ariz. 
According to Zuni tradition the village 
wa.s built l»y the lilet^takwe, durini: the 
migration «)f the Bear, Crane, Frog, Deer, 
Yellow-woo<l. and other Zufii clans. The 
Zufti origin of the pueblo ha.M Intju Ijorne 
out by archeological Htu«ly of the niins. 
See Cashing in 4th Rep. H. \. E., xxxviii, 
18H6; Mimleleff in Stli Rep. B. A. E,, 91- 
94, 1H91; Fewkes in 22d Rep. B. A. E., 
124, liK)4. 

H*-aho-U-pathl-t&Ie.— Cu>]iiMK quoted hv I»owell 
III nil Ut-p. B. A. K.. xxxviii. IH.'Mi (Zufl'i imme). 
K'in'i K el. — Il.id. Kin-Tiel — Miiulthff quoted 
in 6lli K< i>. X. A. K . x.xiv,1887. Pueblo Onuiis.— 
Miudeletlin 8Ui Kvp. B. A. E.. 91. 1891. 

KiBtyel. A ruined pueblo in Chaco 
canyon, n. \\ . \. Mex, Tt ti^nn-^ in \;iv- 
aho l«$end a» in course of erection during 
one of their earl;^ miffrator^ movements, 
an<l later as a ruin. Its btulderB are not 

known. 

Kintail. Hickfonl in Ci'iitury Muk-. ^h, 903. Oct. 
18SW. KintariL— Mulili. u-in Jour. Am. K.ilk-lore, 
m.SM. 1S90. Batyc H Il.id. 

Kinngamiat. An llskimotribeof Ala-^ka, 
inhabiting the regi«in of C. I'rince of 
Waleson Kaviak penin. Alxnit 1860 they 
overran the country as far as Selawik r.', 
ojjpresning other triiH« and collecting an- 
nual trilmte from the Kaviagmiut. They 
now visit the Hhore.s of Kotzelme nI. to 
l)arter with the inland tril)ej«, and are the 
keenest traders among the Pl^kimo and 
the most vicious, perhaps from longer in 
tereourse with whalemen. Their dialect 
is mora gattuial than that of the JCaviag- 



miut and other tril)e« of Aloi^ka, resem- 
bling that of the Ynit. Thev nmnbered 
400 in 1880, (>52 in IS'H). Their villatr<« 
are: Eiilenu, Kingegau, Mitletukeruk, 
Nuk, Pikta, Shishmaref, Sinauk, and 
Takchuk. For illustrations of types see 
Eifkimo. 

Kinejant. — Kolly, An t. EBkirnoln Ala.«kn.9. 1>*90. 
Kittfee'g»-inut.— Dill] in Cotit. N. A. Ethnol i 
Ifi. 1877. Kinuymut. — li. j, ! - Hnr. K<l..rir< of 
Infix No. li. chart, 19U1 Kihugumut.— .\. l.<.in in 
I8th Rep. B. A. K., map. Inw. Kmik Mute.-Kep. 
I'. 8. Bur. Ed., op. fit. Ki'xmi.— B»>goraa, Cbuk- 
t'hee, 21, 190^1 (Vuit luitne: - the inhafalisnt of 
Klhi.' 1. e.. of Prluit;of W«1. m id.). 

Kinuhtoiah {GyidumWekt, 'people of 
the rapids'). A former Tsimnhian divi- 
sion and town near Metlakatla, Brit. Col. 
OjMsail'ita.— B<J*w in ZeitMh. fiir Ethu..!.. .K-J, 
18S8. K««-«th-toix.— Kane. W»ind. In .N. Am. 
app., ISGS. K»n«th tui ex.— Howard, Nottw »u 
Northern Tribe<! visited in mA. MS., B. A. E. Kin- 
Mitt-ilM.— Krauw. Tlinkit In-I . 31h, lHH.i. Kiana- 
toaoka.— Brit. ( ol. inRp, l^Tj. Kinuhtoiah -Tol- 
inif and Diiw-on. Voeal**^. Bnt. Col.. 114B. InM 

Kinyaah (Navaho: Ki''im'\ 'high 
house.'— Matthews). A small mined 

pnel)lo ubont 30 m. .s. and 5 m.w, of Pueblo 
Bunitu, on the Thor<!au road, x. w. Hew 
Mexico. 1 1 i.s i n 1 1 H' ( 'hai*o drainaf^e, but 
onanopen iilaiii. Theniin isn ctjin^Mihir, 
l(i5byiHJft,HU(l without an inclosed court; 
the foundations are true to the cardinal 
point.sand a perfect parallt logram. .*^<mie 
circular depreaeious indicate the former 
presence of kivas. A small wing :{0 ft 
fvjuare is at the s. e. corner of the bniM- 
ing. A ixjrtion < »f the w. wall .-^tamLs .Hi> ft 
high an«i partly in( lo>iet^ a large kiva which 
gtill8tand.« 3 stories high. The material in 
dark-brown laminattMl sjindatone, which 
mu»t have been brought from the moun- 
tains 8 m. away. The utonea U8e<l w ere 
the largtwt emploved in the construction 
of any of the Chaco canyon group of 
buildings, to which group Kinvaah is 
evidently related by all cultural a'llinities 
that have been discovered. Some small 
pueblo ruins exist near l)y, and a large irri- 
gation ditch and two reservoirs are dis- 
cernible, (k. l. n.) 

Kio. The Pine clan of the pueblo of 
Jemez, N. Mex. A corresponding cian 
existe<l also at the former related pueblo 
Oi Pecos. 

KlotMi.— H<MlKe in .Vui. AiitbroPMlX, 861, 1896 
(<jod, or tmdth,- -people'). YIImS'.— IbM. 
(P600B fonn). 

Kioch's Tribe. A Ixxly of Salish , 4 Wil- 
liams Lake iigency, Brit. Col., uumberiujt 
45 in 1886, the fast time tibe name ap- 
pears.— Can. In.l .\ff for 1886, 232. 

Kiobero ( ' wiiere reeda float.' — Hewitt). 
A former Oayoga settlement on the a. 
side of the N. end of Cayuga lake, N. Y. 
It wa.'^ oceiipieil by dm-endants of incor- 
porated 11 urons and other prisoners. In 
1»)70 the French bad there the mission 
of St Ktienne. (.i. m. ) 

Kiohero.— Jes. Kel. for 1(170. (IS.IS.'vh Sannio.— Z«'i>- 
iMsrger (1760) quoted b\- Cooover, Kanadeiim and 
Geneva, MB., B. A. K. UtktMMmmt.'-JmM.iM 
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ir,70, CS. Saint Stephen.— N. Y. I>.h'. Cnl. Hist , 

III, i'll, IHr>3. Thihero. — <"<>iuiver, op. cit. Tieh* 
•ro — Il.id. Tiohero — .h-s. R»'l. ioriam. U, IS^is. 

Ki-on-twog-ky. See Conijtlaiiter. 

Kiota. Mentioned in connection with 
the Shasta and neveral small Athajwiscan 
triU'S of H. Oregon a.« iHjinjj liostile to 
white settlers in 1854. They nunilxTttl 
only 8 and their name wa.s jMxssibly that 
of their leader. — .\iiibrofH* in H. U. Kx. 
J)oc. 93, :«th CoiiK., 1st ses.--., iK), 1H5<J. 

Kiowa (from dd'-i-fju'ii, t>r Kd'-i-girn, 
•priiu ipal iHM»ple,' their own name). .\ 
triln^ at onetime n'>iitrin^ about theii|>j»er 
YellowHtone an<l Mit*!*>uri, but l»etter 




APIATA-. '*OOaES l*SCC MO«* 



known as centering? alxnit the U[»|K'r .\r- 
kan.^an antU'anadian in C'oMradoatid Ok- 
lahoma, and con.stitutinp, ^flfarH.s present 
knowleil^te hch-h, adi.stinct lingiii.stic.>toi-k. 
They are notic*ed in S{tani8h re<'ord« as 
early, at letust, iw 1732. Their old*'st tra- 
<litioii, which agrees with the concurrent 
tentimony of the Sho.shoni and Arapaho, 
locates them about the junction of Jeffer- 
son, Madi.son, and (iailatin forks, at the 
extreme head of Mi.>4souri r., in theneigh- 
l)orhoo<l of the present Virginia City, 
Mont. They afterward moveil down from 
the mountains and formedanalliancewith 
the Crows, with whom they have since 
continued on friendly terms. From here 
they drift«'<l .M^uthward along the l»ase of 
the mountains, driven by the Cheyenne 
and Arapaho, with whom thev finally 
made peace alxiut 1840, after which they 
commonlv acte<l in concert with the latter 
tribes, 'fhe Sioux claim to havedriv«'n 
them «)ut of the Black hills, and in 1805 
they were reported by I>ewis and Clark as 



livingon the North Platte, .\cconlingto 
the Kiowa a<count, when they lirst 
n*ache«l Arkans;isr. they found theirpas- 
sage iippostil by the Comanche, who 
claimt'd all the country to the 8. A war 
followe*!, but i>eace was finally conclude<l, 
when the Kiowacros.«e<lover to thes. si<le 
of the Arkan.sasand forme«l a confedera- 
tion with the Comanche, which continue 
to the present day. In co!me<'tion with 
the Comanche they carried on a constant 
waruiK>n the frontier settlements of Mex- 
ico and Texas, extendingtheir incursions 
as far s., at least, aaDunuigo. .\mongall 
the prairie tribes they were noted as the 
most jtreilatory and bloo<ltliirsty, and 
have probably killed more white men in 
prop4»rti«m to their numljers than any of 
the others. They ma«le their first treaty 
with the Itovernment in 1837, and were 
put on their present reservation jointly 
with the Comanche and Kiowa Apache in 
18»>S. Their la.'it outbreak was in lH74-7o 
in conm-ction with the Comanclu', Kiowa 
.\pache, and Cheyenne. While probably 




KI^A AUMA^. (Soutl, rxOTO. ) 



never very numerous, they have la-en 
gri'ally re«lu«"e<l by war and di.-^ease. 
Their \&>iX terrible blow came in the 
spring of 18?)2, when measles and fever 
destroye<i more than 300 of the three 
confederate*! trilies. 

The Kiowa <io not have the gentile sys- 
tem, and there is no restriction as to inter- 
marriage among the divisions, «»f which 
they have six, including the Kiowa 
.\pache a.«.so<'iated w ith them, who form 
a component part «)f the Kiowa camp 
circle. A seventh division, the Kuato, is 
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now extinct. The trilwl •livi.nonn in the 
onler «»f the •■aujp ein le, from the en- 
trance at the E. Bouthwunl, are Kata, 
Kojrui, Kaijrwn, Kinjjep, Senmt (i. e., 
Apache), and Kongtalyui. 

Althcju^'h hraveandwarHke, the Kiowa 
are conHi(k*re<i inferior in niosil n'«{KM't8 
to the Coinariclie. In per.><on they are 
dark and heavily hnilt, forming a marked 




SLEEPING WOLF AMD WIFE — KIOWA 



contrast t»» thmiore .<h«nderand hrighter 
e«»mj»lexi(ined prairie trihes farthrr N. 
Their language ih full of mtsal ami clmk- 
ing ."ounds and in not well adajited to 
rhvthmic (*umpo.<itiiin. Tlit-ir pn-.^rnt 
chief in (iui-p;igo, * I/ine Woll,' hut 
his title i.H disputnl hyApiatan. They 
(KM'upied the Nime reservation with the 
Comanche and Kiowa .\pache, hetween 
Wjwhita and Ked rv., in i*. w. (^klahoniai 
hut in VM)\ thi ir lands were allott^nl in 
Hevemlty and tlu' remainder ojKMied to.s4't- 
tlemeiit. I'i»p. 1,1«»') in llMlo. Con.sult 
Moonev, tilmnt-danre lieligion, 14th 
Rep. n. A. i:., pt. I, \sm, and Calendar 
History of the Kiowa. i7th R»-p. l*.. A. K., 
pt. I, 1H9H. (.1. M.) 

B«'ihntch* — M«»«irn'y in Mtli H. i.. B. A. K.. 1«7m. 

( Kiowti Ajtiirhu niiniei. Oania^u. — K->(MI- 
(lero, Nolit iiisNiK'Vd Mexico, NT, \ ^\'J. Cahigxiaa.— 
Ibiil.,Ma. Cai-A-wu.— U.K. Hep. '.»«<.•. lUli r..ii»;..l><t 

1, Caicu*.— .^t>iiiii^li il«K .«.f ITiJ.'Veiterl 

In Rep. Coliniilj. Ili>.t. hx|Mi>. Mmlri«l, ;{J3. ImlV 
Oai^araa.— I'inien(el. Cumin) Jievr.. ii. M'. iNw 
(f;iven h.s ('<iiii>inel)edi visit m ). Caibuu.— h<MMif 
IKJX in Bol. !N»e. (JeoK. Mex..lV». I'TO. Caiwa*.— 
AiiUT. I'ioiuHT, I. "iS", lH|-.>. Car^a.— Siuitiiuli 
d<»e. of 173"J elieil in Rep. Coluiiiii. Ili-t. kxjMw, 
Mndrid, S'J.'i, IS'.*.') i (cir CniKHit). Cayanwa.— I^'wis. 
Tnivel". l.'>. IMW if<>r ruynuwii . Cay-au-wa — 
Onk'. .lonr. I^'wi?* iukI ("lurk. vi. 100. I'tttV Cay- 
au-wah.— Ilild. Caycuaa. — Bjirrein>. Ojenda wdire 
Niievn Mcx.. Hpp., 10, IMJ. Oayfuaa — Villa 
S'i\<>r, Teiitro Anier., pi. 2, lilt, ITIS (< i»iiiinon 
Spiini.sli loriii, wrilleii Hls<*<'iiy|f(las i. Cayohuaa — 
Bandelier In Jour. Am. Kthnol. and Archa-ol., 



III. 13. IW-'. Oayucas.— 8on. Rep. 1^. lUst Coimj.. 
Ixt sess., l«r>, Is^jO (for C^VKUiut). Ciawia. — H. k. 
Rep. 44th ( oiiK . l.«t NOj«.. l.l^Tti. Datftmpa'ta.— 
Mooney in 17th Rep. B. A. R.. 14H, l!<yH (Hi 
datN4i name, j>erliii{>«< n form of Wttuptihiitti or 
WiUpiitu). Oahe'wa.— M<K)iiev in 14th Rep. B. A. 
r*:., 1078, 1896 ( Wieiiitn and Kieliai naine*. Oa'-i- 
rw4.— >Io«iney in 17th Rep. B. A. E.. lis, isyw. 
Oai'wa.— Iji Flej»c»ie eited in 17th Rep. B. A. K.. 
I4x, is<.<8 (Omaha and I'oncn name). Otiasaa.— 
Texaw .Slate arehiv«<, Nov. !.■>. M>S^ { pntbably mii*- 
print of C'^iiKUiLt). Kaiawaa.— Oullutin in Traiifl. 
Am. Kthnol. 8<x*.,il. 'JO. 1K48. Ki'i(wA.— Moonev 
in 14th Rep. B. A. E., lU7s. Ih96( princli»al peonle': 
propertritmlname). Kaiowan.— Hodge. MS. Pin 
t»lo nou-s. B. A. E., 1.><9.'V (.Smdia name). Kai-«- 
wai.-Wliipple in Tar. R. R.Rep .lii. pi. LaLlSSt. 
Kaiowe.— liatM-liet ein-il in 6th Rep. B. A. E., 
xxxiv. IsSH. Kal-wa.— .M(M(ney in 17th Rep. B. A 
K..1IM. 1^9^ i ('oinniiehe name; al.H4» Kai-wA. 14lh 
Rep. B. A. K., 107M, lM9Gi. Kai-wane'.— HtKlgp. MS. 
I'lieldo notef. B. A. E., \S9S (IMeuri.s name). 
Kawa.— La Flesehe, infn. (Omaha nnme). Ka- 
waa.— .Sen. Doc. 72, liOth ron»r., iM (•ess.,101, 1H29. 
Kayacuaa.— Bent (1S46) in H. R. l^n-. 7ti, 30th 
'*onu.. \< .-Jeiw., 11. 1H4S. Kayawaya.— Pike. 
KxjH'd.. app., Ill, 73, 1810. Kayowa. — (iaLsehel. 
Kaw MS.. II. A. E., 187N (Katisti and Tonkawa 
name). Xayowe'. — (Salwhet in Am. Anti<|uarian. 

IV, 2SI,1H81. Kayowii.— <Jray><on,rreek MS .B.A. 
E., lH«v.') ( I reek name i . Kayiifuai.— B<-nt ( lS4t'») iii 
Sch(K>lcnift, Ind. Triln-s. i. 244, Is'd. Ka'yuwa.— 
Dorsey. Kan.sa MS. V(K-ab., B. A. E., 1.S82 (Kan.-vi 
name). Keawaa.— I'orler (182y) in SclnHilerHft. 
Ind. Trib<-H, iii. .W, isn3. Keawaya.— Faniham. 
Travels. 29. 1M3. Ki'-a-wa.— La-w if* and Clark. 
Hii-coveriea. 37. IWHJ. Kiawaa.— IViiieuut tl719i 
in French, HUit. Coll. Ia., ii. m., i. l.'iS. 1S6V. 
Kiawaya. — Cintlatin in Tn«ns. .\iii. Ethnol. S<n-., ii. 
'•vii. IKIH. Ki-e-wah.— oriK. .lour. Lewi- and 
• lurk. I, 190, I'tOl. Kinawaa.— <;allatln in Tmii.< 
\m. Antln. Sm-.. ii, i:i:i. 1XV> (inl.«print ». Kiai- 
waa.— Wilke*. f. S. Expl. Ex|K'd.. iv, 47o. 1»4,S 
< nii<<print ). Kiohicana.— rhiliji|H-anx. Man of 
KiikI. Col.. K^l (possibly the siime; this ana tlie 
;{ forms followiiiK are evidently fntm the early 
French form tiuioiialia. etc. i. Kiohuaa.— Anville. 
Map of N. .\.. 17.'>2. Kiohuhahan*. — JefTer>»i. Am. 
.\tla.>i. nitip .'», 177r.. Kiouahaa — tJravier 1 170(t) 
i|iiotc<l by Slira. Kjirly Voy.. 14'.». INU (|M>«.<tibly 
identical i. Kiovaa.— SlollhaiLsen. Jour. l4i the 




KIOWA MOTHER AND CHILD. (RuMIIL, PMOTO. ) 



Fncifie, i, 15H. iKVi ( mi<<i>rint) . Kiowaha.— Davin. 
El (JriiiKo, 17, l>s.')7 Kioway.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. 240. 
IKil I oftteial KeoKraphic form; pron. Kai'-o-wa). 
Kiowaya. — BniekenrldKe. Viewii of La.. f»0. 1n14. 
Kiwaa.— Kendall. Sjinta F<^ Expe<L, I, 198. 1K44 
(Kivcnaspnmunr-iationof Cav^ua). Ko'mpabi'- 
aaU.— Mooney in 17th Rep. B. A. E.. 149, 1S9K 
('larKctipi flaps ': name soinetime.i iisi-*! by the 
Kiovvu). Kompa'go. — Ibid, (abbreviati-d form of 
Ko'mpabi'Antii ). Kuyawaa. — .Sajte. St-enL-s in 
R«M kv .Mtfi.. I»i7. IRItt Kwii'da.— Mooney in 14th 
Rep. B. A. E. 107S, iK9t", (• noiiiKout ': €»1<I name for 
themselves). Kvawava.— like (1S07). Expe<l.. 
app. 11, 16, 1»10. Manrhoat.— La Sallo (ca. 16K)) in 
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Marjcry, Doc, ll, 201. 1877 (mentioned with Oat- 
tacka/or Kiowa Apache; believed bv M(K>ncy to 
be perhaps the Kiowa i. K&nrhout.— La Salle {rn. 
1680), ibid., 16H. Mayoahc— f'oxe, Carolana. 
map, 1741. Ifa'la'ni.— M<K>ii«'y in 17tli Rep. B. A.E.. 
149, IHS© ('nuiny alien>*': eolleetive Navaho 
name for wmthcrh plainH tribes, iiarti«"uh»rly the 
Comanelie and Kiowa i. Ne-ci'-ne-nen-a!— Hav- 
den,Klhiiop. and I'iiiloi. Mo. Val.,326, 1S»;2. W- 
chihin*'na.— Mooney in 14th Kep. B. A. K., 107N. 
189rt ("river men': Arapalio name). Kitchflii.— 
GatsK-httln Aui. Anti.|..lv,?Hl, 1x^1. Owaya. — Ilil- 
drelh. DniKOon Caini)Hi>,Mi)«. It'..', (probable 
mi.<(printof Kioways i. Quichuan. — Ui Hari»e(1719) 
in >Sargry, iH'o.. v'l, 278. lh>«> (pmlmbly iiientieal: 
c=o). tiuiohohouani.— Baiidry (lf.s Loziorex, Vo^'. 
A la Lo., 244, 1W2. ftuiouab*.— .loutel (1(^71 in 
Manrr\-. Dee., Ill, 400, ls78. Quiouahan.— Ibi-r- 
villi-, ibid., IV, 46^1, Riana.— Kennedy, Texas. 
I. Ih9, lH4i <nli^prinl>. Ryawa«.— Morse, Ut-p. to 
Pee. War. app., 3i'>7, If^'S^ (misprint). Ryuwaa. — 
BrarkenridKe, Views of La., Ni. 1814 (lulxprint). 
Bhiih-i-nu'-wut-tait'-a-ni-o. — Uavden, EtbnofC- 
and rhilol. Mo. Val . 290. (lnipro|>erly given 
as the Cheyenne name and renderi-d ' rattlesnake 
people": ShlShlnAutsUii'neo. *«inako jK'Ople,' 




f,IOWA MAN AND Wire (siNTD r- ri>iuA> 



Is the Chevenne name for tlie Coinnnehf i . 
Te'pd*'.— McM.ney in 17th Rep. B. A. E., 149, IS'Jls 
( 'eomiii); out ': aneieiit name usc>d to designate 
them.«K»lves: mayhavebeen substituted for Kwn'- 
'da). Tepk'i'nafo — Ibid, crn'opleeoiiiing out": an- 
other fonn of Te'ixlA). Tideing Indiant.— Orig. 
.lour. I.fwisand Clark. I. IW. 19<M. Vi'Upatu'i.— 
Mcxjney in 17tii Rep. B. A. E., 14y. 1 v.w i name UM-d 
bv tlie Sutava Cheyenne). Watahpaliata.— .Mal- 
lery in 4th Rep. B. A. E., 109, iSMi. Wate-pana- 
toea.— Braekenridce. N'iews of Ui., W>, lsl4(mir« 

K'nt). WaUpaneto — Dnike, Bk. of Inds., xii. 
8 (mi-Nprint 1. WeU-hato.— Unvis. Travelf*. 15, 
1809inii.sprint). WeUpahato.— I.< \vis and Clark. 
Exited.. I. 34. map. l»>n. We-te-pa-hi'-to — Lewis 
and Clark. Travels, 36, mM.. WetopahaU — Mallery 
in 4th Rep. B. A. E., 109. Isvi. WetUphato.— 
Morse. Rep. to See. War., app.. \W>, isvrj. Wi'- 
ta-pa-ha.— Ritfgs-Dorwv, Dakota Eng. Diet., 579. 
Ih90. WiUpa'hat. — M<M.ney In Ilth Rep. B. A. 
E., 107S. l.H'.W (CheytMine form of Witapiihji'tu ). 
Wi'tapaha'tu — It)id. ('island butte |N.'ople': Da- 
kota natiu-i. Witapa'tu.— Iliid. (Chevenne form). 
WiUp'atu — Mix>ney in 17th Rep. B. A. K , l.'iD, 189.x. 
Wi-tup-a'-tu.— Hayden. ElhnoK. aixl Thilol. M<>. 
Val.,2".»i>, 1W2 (Chevetiiie name for Kiowa: iiieor- 
rvclly given aa their name for U»e Comanche). 



Kiowa Apache. A pinall Athu{viHmii 
tril>o, a*',<(K-isite<l with tlio Kiowa from 
the ♦'arliest tnulilional period and form- 
inp ucoin|K>nent part of t he Kiowa tribal 
cirrh', allhounh pri'.><ervinp its distinct 
laiijruam'. They call theinselvi'H Na-i- 
^hail-flina, 'our jH'ople'. In the earlit*^t 
French rej-ordn of the 17th <entnry, in 
lyi'wis an«l ( lark'n narmtive, and in iheir 
fiojt treaty in 18:i7, thevan* called by va- 
rious forms of '(iatta<'lia the name by 
which they are known in the i'awnee; 
and they are po8.»<ibly the Kaskaia, 'Had 
Heart!^', of Lonj; in Is20. The Kiowa call 
them by the contemptuous title Semiit, 
' Thieves', a recent suwtitute for the older 
jienerie term Tapui, ai>plii'tl si\fio to other 
Athapascan triln's. They are commonly 
known a» Kiowa Apache, under the mis- 
taken iin|>ression, arisinj; from the fact of 
their .\tha|iiujcan atlinity, that they are a 
delache<l band of the Apache of Arizona. 
On the contrary, they have never had any 
jHilitical comuM-tion with the Apache 
projKT, ami were i)rob;ibly unaware of 
their e.xiptence until about a century api. 
A few .Me.<4-alero Apa<'he from New Mex- 
ico are now living: with them, and indi- 
viduals of the two tribes fre<|uently ex- 
clianjre visits, but this friendlv intimacy 
is (d' only t>0 or SO veiirs' stamliiij?. The 
Kiowa .\pache i\'u\ not emijjrate from 
the S. W. into the jtlains country, but 
came with the Kiowa from the N. w, 
plains retriou, wlu'ie they lay the Hcene 
<if their oiliest tniditions. It is prolxable 
that the Kiowa Ai)a< he, like the co^rnate 
Sarsi, have come down alon^ th«' k. \mm 
of the Kocky tuts, from the >;reat Atha- 
pa.M*an body of the Mackenzie r. Uisin 
lusteail of- aloiif; the chain of the nierras, 
and that, lindiiiir thems«'lves too weak to 
stand alone, tluy took refu^rt* with the 
Kiowa, as the Sarsi have <loue with tin* 
HIackfeet. .\s they ar»' practically a part 
of the Kiowa in everythiu;; but lauguaj^e, 
they nei*<I no i'xtende«l neparate notice. 
Their authentic history lM'*^ins nearly 70 
years earlier than that of the Kiowa, they 
Iwinf; first mentioned under the name 
Gattackaby La Salle in l»iHl or 1<)H2. writ- 
ing from a post in what is now Illinois. 
He says that the l*ana ( PawiuH-) liveniori! 
than 2<H1 leajrues to the w. on one of the 
tributari»*s of the Missi.«sii>pi, and are 
" iiei^ihborH and allies of the fiattacka 
and Manrhoat, who are s. of their vil- 
lage ami who sell to them horses which 
thev probably sti-al from the Spaniards 
in \ew Mexico." It i.s therefore plain 
that the Kiowa Apache (and formerly 
also the Kiowa) ranj:ede\en at this early 
[H'riod in the sam»' p-uenil re^'iou where 
they were known more than a century 
later, namely, lietween the IMalte and the 
frontier of .New .Mexico, and that tbey al- 
reatly had horses taken from theSpanisli 
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pettlenientf. It appearn alsothat they were 
then in friendship with the Pawnee, un- 
less, a« seems more pr<)l)able, by Pana 
IB meant the Arikara, an offshoot of the 
Pawnee pro|)er and old trading friends of 
the Kiowaand the Kiowa Apat'he. From 
the fact that they traded horh>es to other 
triljes*, and that l>a Salle proposed to sup- 
ply himnelf from them or their nei(;hlx)rs, 
It ia i\oi injjxissible that they Honietime.H 
visited the French poet on Peoria lake. 
In 171?) 1^1 Harpe speaks of them, under 
the name of (2uata<|uoiH, a.s livinj? in con- 
nection with the Tawjikoni and other 
afiiliated trilwH in a villa>reonthe Cimar- 
ron near it« junction with the Arkansa**, 
in the present Creek Nation, Okla. In 
1K05 Ix»wis and Clark <lescribiMl the 
Kiowa Apache as livintr In'twiM-n the 
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heads the two forks of Clu'yenne r. in 
the Illack-hills region of n. k. \Vvf>minn, 
and nunibcriiijr ."{(X) in '_'•'> tipis. The 
Kiowa then lived on the North Piatti', 
and lH)th triln'S had the same allianres 
and jreneral ••ustoms. They were rich in 
hors<'s. which they sold to the Arikara 
and Mandan. In 1887, in connection 
with the Kiowaand Tawakorii, the Kiowa 
Apache (under the name Kataka) ma<le 
th«'ir first treaty with the <J»tvernment. 
Their stil>sequent history is that of the 
Kiowa. In iSoU they are mentione<l as 
a warlike l>and ran^inj; the waters of 
Canadian r. in the same ^n-at plains o« - 
cui>ied by the Comanche, with whom 
they often joined in raiding exjx'flitions. 
By th»' treaty of l-ittl«' Arkansas in 1WV> 
they were detached at their own request 



from the Kiowa and attached to the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho on account of the un- 
friendly attitiule of the Kiowa toward the 
whites; but the arrangement ha^l no pra<'- 
tical force, and in the treaty of Me<licine 
Ijodfje, in 18(>7, they were formally ri'- 
united with the Kiowa, although a jiart of 
them continued to live with the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho until after the reaii- 
justment at the close of the outbreak of 
1874-75. In ke<'pine with the general 
conduct of the tril>e they remaine<r|x^ace- 
able and friendly throughout these 
troubles. In 1891 their population was 
325; tiigether with the Kiowa thev puf- 
fere<l terribly in 18i>2 from an epidemic 
of measles and fever, losing more than 
one-fojirth of their imml>er. In 1905 
they numbered only 15.'>. (j. m.) 

Apftcher— Kitzpntrick in Ind. Aff. Ri'p.. fij. 1S60. 
Apaches of ArkiuiMa River.— Whittlehl in Iiid. AIT. 
|{i'i>..2.V». 18.V>. ApachMof thePlaina. — I'njMM IKM) 
in I'ui'. K. K. Siirv.. ii. 17. IM-'o. Bad-he&rU — Ixntr. 
Kxi>ed., 11, Wi. isa. CahaU.— I>o\viH Hud ("lark. 
Jour..2H. 1H40 (misprint ». Oaacey.— This name in 
itn vnrinii. forms is the Cuddu de»iKuati(>n (or 
the ApBt'he of the plains including the Kiowa 
At>Bche: it wa« UHually apitlied, however, to the 
Iii|>an ((]. v.). CanUjea.— Slota I'adilla, Hi.Ht. de 
la Conqiii.Hta. 3R2. 1712. Cataha.— U'wis, Trav.. Ih. 
\mi. Ca'Uka.— Lewi.-* and < lark. I>i«*cov.,a'«. 1^06. 
Cattako.— Iliid.. 23. Cuttako.— Am. State l*npen«. 
Ind. AfT.. 1,710, 1H32. Eiikwiu.— Mfumev in 17th 
Kep. B. A. E.. 24.^^. IHW. EtaaqueU.— Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 17.>, lS7.'i. Etsequeta.— Mooney in 17«h Hep. 
B. A. E., 2I.'<, ISftH (sometimeH but impn)|K'rlv ajv 
plieil). OanUi.— <;atst:het, Caddo MS.. B. A. E.. 
66,1HK4 clinrH': Caddo namei. Oataea.— La .'^alle 
(16.V.M in Marfrry. DtV., n, 1(>>*. 1877. Oataka.— Har- 
ris.OiU.Vov.. I, map. rAS. 17a=i. Oata'ka.— Mooney 
in 17th Kep. B. A. E.. 2-lft. 1»98 (I'awnee name). 
Oattaoka.-l>a Salle (lfi82) in Manjry. Deo., ii, 201, 
1K77. Olna'a.— M(M>ney in 17th H»-p. B. A. E.. 245. 
1S«)SI Wiehitaname). Oti'ta"k.— 1^ Flc>rhequote«l 
l»V MfKiney, ibi<l. (Omaha and I'onca name), 
riaka.— OrV- .lour. Ix-wisand Clark, vi. 101, 1905 
(given, witli a querv, ima Ciuiaiiian French nick- 
name). Kintai.— Mooney in 17th Rep. B. .\. E., 
2I.'>, 1808 ("liars': Caddo name for all Apache of 
the plaiii.s). ITa-patop. — Ihld. ( 'knife-whetterB': 
Kiowa nameK Karetea.— McKenney ami Hall. 
Ind. Trihen, MI. 81. lK.%.t (misprint). Kaakaiaa.— 
Lnnir. ExjK-d.. ii.lOl. 18J.S ('Iwd hearts', (losxibly 
identical I. Katkaya. — Amer. IMnntfr. M, 189, 
I8i:t. Kaskia. — Drake, Bk. of Ind^., viii. 1848. 
Ka U-kaa.— Iiid. AfT. Rep.. f)27, 1K37. KaUxkA.— 
• ;at.>Hhet, infn (I'awnee name). Kattekaa. — IV- 
nlca\Jt (1719) in French. Hi«4t. Coll. Iji.. n. k.. I, l.Vt. 
note. ist>9. Kiowa Apachei. —Clark. Ind. Sign 
I>ing.. 33, 188.5. KUin&hia.— MiKHiev in 17lh Hep. 
B. A. E.. 24.\ 18*s (Kichai name). Matacea — 
Hiiiii n.ft, N. Mex. Statef, I. ft40, 188<*n misprint). 
Mauiini-tanlu — Mo.iney in 17th Rep. B. A. E.. 
■.'4'». 1W8 ( ■ whetxtonc people': Cheyenne name). 
Nadeioha — .loutel (ir>87) in Margry, IK?'C.. Ml. 409, 
IH78 ( noeo»ibly identical). Kadiiaha-dma.— Mooney 
in 17tn Ht-it- B. A . E.. 'J4.'>, iSiW i • our i>eor»le " : own 
iinrncK Na-i-shaa-dina. — .M<M>nev, ini'n. 1904. 
Na-ithi Apache.— <;atM het quoted by lV»well in 
rtth Rep. B. A. E.. xxxv. IsM.**. Hardichia.— .loutel 
{lftH7) in .Margry. lW-<-.. m. 4W. 1K78 (|»o»dbly 
identical). Hatafe.— Oanvs (1775) <|uoted by 
Orozcoy Berra, JJeog .aTO. 1864. Natace«a.— MoU- 
I'ndilla, Hi^t.de la Conriuista.516. 174'.'. Katafea.— 
Sanchez 1 17"i7)in Doc. Hift. Mex..4th>>., I, i«. 1856. 
Natajeea. — Kivera. Diario y Derrotenx leg. 9fiO, 
\7M. Natajet — BHn«Toft. Nat. R«ci>s. iii. .S9ft. 
18**2. Natale.— IMh century doc. i)uote<i by 
Bancroft, ibid., .'ti^l. Pacer band of Apachaa. — 
H. H. Kx. D.N-. 13. r.'l Cong.. M w!^.. .t. 
|S72. Prairie Apaohea.— Whitfield in Ind. AfT. 
Rep..-.".!**. Iv^^. Quataquoii— I>a llarjM- (1719) in 
Margry, Dec. vi, 280, 1886. Quataquon.— B*'au- 
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mill. ihid.. iio((>. B«dalMmte-k'ia^o. — Mixiiti'v itt 
17th Kf'P- H A. E.. lHi»s rw.-iiM l proi'.], ■: 
Kiowii imtiif . Semat.— Ttii<l. i ' tlilcvrs" ; Kinwii 
naiin'*. Ti'gugil*.— HoiIk"', l'uel)l<) MS. iioios, 
1895 (Jt-nu-K name for A|»ii hi' iriU-*, ini lu<lin(f 
Kio%va ApHohe). Tagiii — MtHHiuy in ITth Hop. 
B. A. K , 'Uh. \ms i.ui old KioHH niiiiic). T^- 
keri»h. — no<ltrf i|iiote<l l>y Mooiioy, ibid. (Pt^'cw 
luiini' for all Aj<Ht')KM. T»*hln.— M(K)nt'\ . ibid. 
(Comnnchc name for all Apurht-i. ^Tha'k^- 
hini'n*.— Mooney. ibid.. Ji.'i ('.•;r\v liddli' men': 
Arnjialio ninnc i, Tha kiutan. — Iliiii. i .Vraimho 
variant . Yabipai* Nata^e. — <iari i'-, ( ITTf. i, Innry. 
4.V2, l'.«Ki. Yavipaii-NaUje. — (.an i's (177().) •juott'd 
t^Bandrlicr in Arfii. Iii^^t. I'ajicrv, iil, pt. 1, lU, 

XiowMi Family. A liuguistic ffroap first 
Identified M a distinct stock Dy Albert 
Gallatin in bnt formally j)Ia( ('<l in 

the list of fatuiliea by Lowell (7tli i<e|). 
B. A. E., 84, IflOl ). The name Ifl from 
Kiou-a (q. v.), that of the only tribe in- 
chulnl in the family. 

'^Kiawayi —Oal latin In Schoolcraft, Ind.Trite0, 

111.4^^;. 1>'>3. Kioway.— TnrntT in Pnc. R. R. 
Uep.. in. pi. .Vi, >0. l^.'<') i lni>-ri| on tli>' Kloway, or 
OilKnH,irilM otil> K iln-t !iniHiiM.Spur<'ii <l»Ta/tt k 
Sprachc. 4:V2, iXi, )*>'>'.». Ijithani, Elt-ni. ('otn|.. 
i'hilol . 444. 1862 ("more Faduca tban aught 
"1. ^Ki^«wi.— Oaladiet tn Am. Antlq , 280, 

Oct. 1K,H2. 

Kipana. A fonncr pueblo of the Tanop, 

s. of the hamlet of Tojon, lat. 2(V, San- 
<lov;il CO., \. Mcx. It was inhabited iu 
I VIS wln n vi.^it«'il by Ofiate, and prob- 
abiy as late as 1700. 

Oalaaaa.— OolamiMM Memorial Vol.. VA iim 
(m&print). Ki>fa^fla.—Bandell«r In Arch. Inst. 

iflm m ~ 



Vapvm. III. 125. im Klfaa-aa.— BandeUer, ibid., 
IT, 109. 1M92. Qataaaa.'-Oflate (1808) In Doc. 

In<d.. XVI. 114. \m. 

Upaya towns f . i allfd " Itcd tow nn," 
"War towns"). A sruup of former 
Creek towns, governed bv warriors only, 
an«l calle)! in (•iintratli.«tin('ti(»n to the 
Tdlun-mikagi, or peace towiia. The fol- 
lowing were mid to belong to this division : 
Kawifn, Tnkahatchi. Illaphlako, .\tiisi, 
Kailaidshi, ( hiaha, Oaotchi, Hotalihu- 
yana, Alibatnu, Eufanla, HiUabi, and 
Kitohopataki. (a. s. ) 

Ke-pau-yau.— Hawkins dTW). Sketch, 52. 1M«. 
Kijin, towns.— (iatH< hi-t. Creek Mtgr. Leg., I. 
121. ISM. B«d (towni).— Ibid. 

Kipaiak. A MaKemiut Knkimo village 
at the month of the s. arm of Yukon r., 

Alaska. 

Kip-nai' Ak. — I)all oooted by Baker, Geoff. Diet. 
AlaHka. \'.nr: KlpnUfuk.— PetrolT in 10th ConMUs. 
Alask.i. niai>. Inki. Kipniak.— MakiT, Geog. Diet. 
Ala.-ka. iyn2. Kipniak.— Dal! in Cont. N". A. 
Ethnol., I. map. 1S77. Kramalit — Kink, Kskinio 
TriiK's. 'Xi, 1S.S7. Kripniyvkamiut. -('oa>t Surv. 
eliart i-ili'<l by Bakrr, op. cit. 

Kiriihkitan. A Wichita huhthlie. — 
J. O. Dorsey, infn, 1881. 

Kirokokhoche ( R'i'-ro-lr/-fio-tce, 'red- 
dif h black Innir cnb' ). A Buogens of the 
Tunanpin penn of the Iowa. — Dorsey in 
15th ]:.'p, B. A. K., 1S97. 

Kisakobi (iiopi: ' ladder-town place' j. 
.\ former nnebioof the Hopi ]^>eopIeof 
Walpi, at tin- N. \y. hiwe of the l<,a.«t mesa 
of Tn.'-ayan, n. k. Ariz. It was ap- 
parently ocoupie<l dnrintr the niissji.n pe- 
riofl ( |H21>- IfWO) . then abandoned ami the 
present pucbio of Walpi built. Theruinji 



of the Fnmciwan mismou here are called 
Nushaki by the Hopi, probably from the 
Spanish mi-«i, 'ma^■^^,' and the Hopi ki, 
' house.' See Fewkes in 19th Bep. B. A. 
K., 580, liX)l, and articles elted below. 

Kia^bi— Stephen in* 8th Rep. B. A. E., 21, U8L 
Kia«k«Ti.— FewkeRin Am. Antiin>p., vii, 306, IflM. 
Hiiaald.— Ibid. Viuhaki.— Fcwkes in ITth Rm. 
B. A. E.. 5W. rm, \m. old Walpi.— IWd , NS6. 

Kishakoqailla Two Delaware villajjes, 
taking their name from a chief, formerly 
existing in Pennsylvania. The first was 
about the i»rosoiit Kislia<'wiuillas, IVIitllin 
CO.; the other, which i^eema to have been 
the chiefs later remdence^ wm on French 
(T., alxiut 7 m. below Meadville, Craw- 
fonl CO. 

KiahakoquiUa.— Alden (1834) in Mas-s. Hift. Boc. 
Coll., 3d 8., VI, ISa. lt»37 (in (^wford co.). Kiak*- 
quachkela.— Lilttre.Map, I7M(in Huntingdon ro.). 

KishgagasB ( ' place of ancestor <ia- 
ira.>^s'). A Kitksan division and town on 
Maliine r., an £ tributary of theSkema, 
Miit Col.; pop. 241 in 1904. 
Kis-ge-gat.— Can. Ind. Air., 415, ISQA. UMflM.'— 
Can. iDd. Aff. 1904. pt. 2. TJi, lOOOi Xls-g«-g»a.— 
Ibid., 1896. liali'n-gaas.— Doney In Am* 
Antiq.^iz. m U97. xfikgaknhs.— Brit. Col. 
map, 1972. XiBUtt-gM.— Can. Inn. Aff., 272, 1880. 
iriaVagihs,— Tolmto and Dawson, Vocabs. Brit. 
Cel., 114B. IfiSL Ua^amas.— Horetsky, Canada 
on nicUle. 21&^1874. Kla*<«e-fMW.— Can. Ind. 
Alf.,2iKE,l80l. St-ka-gas.— Dawson In Oool. Surv. 
Can., aOB. ISTO-sa JBtsscat.— Scott in Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1869, £68. 1870. nta-ff»«ooa.-€an. tOd. Aff., 
358, 1895. Kita-go-gaM -Ibid.. 2W, 1894. 

Xitki. The l*antlier«lanof theOaddo. — 
Mooney in 14th Hep. B. A. E., 1093, 1896. 

Xishkakon (Chippewa: kiMn^ 'cut' 
(pa«t participle): ano, from anmpe, 'tail 
to have,' esptM'ially a btishy tail; lu-nce, 
*thoi<e who have cut tails,' referring to 
the naturallv ^hort tail of the bear. — 
Hewitt). The Bear f;«'n.s or band of the 
Ottawa, usually found as-nociuted with 
two other bands, the Sinago or Black 
S<iuirrel, and the Keuuniche or Pike. In 
1658 the Kishkakon were alhed with 
about 500 Christian Tionontati Hnrons, 
who occupi. d rontiunons territory, and 
they were neighbors of the Potawatomi, 
who at this time occupied the islands at 
tlu'oiitlct of Crccii bay ami 1li<' inaitiland 
to the southward along the w. shores of 
L. Michigan. Father Allonesfonnd these 
three liands occupying a single villa>:(> at 
La Pointe du Saint li^prit, near the pres- 
ent Bayfield, Wis., in 1668. For three 
years tlie Kishkakon refused to receive 
the gospel announced to them by Father 
Allouez; but in the autumn of 1688 they 
resolve*! in council toacc«'pt the tc:icbing 
of the Chriptian doctrine. Ttic Kishka- 
kon, having l>een invited to winter near 
the chapel at L;i Poirde < 111 Saint Kspril, 
left the other bands to draw near the mis- 
sion house. Mar(|Uette ^tun^l thcin lii 
vided into five " bourpidcs." In 1<)77 
they were Avith the Hnrons at Afmki- 
naw, Mich., where in 1 7:?<) they had 180 
warriors an«l about i'(K) in the vicinity of 
Detroit. They u|»p< ar to have beca luoro 
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closely affiliat*'<l with tlu" Sinago and the 
Keinonche than with the other Ottawa 
baiulH. For their butor>' and custotiis, 
see (Hhitm. (j. n. b. H.) 

CuU-coupw — D.K-. of ICWin N. Y. I>i>c. Col. Hi«t.. 
ix,&><J. lfvV>. Ke»c&con».— York {17W). ibid., iv. 
749, IH-M. Kirbaoneiak.— J<>«*. Krl. lfi"2-3, l.vil 
210. IHW. Kichaoueialt— Shia. CiUh. Mls>- , 
as>s, 1K.V). Kichk»<fon*iak.— Je-*. Kfl. ItU'' r.j, l-:.^ 
Kiclik*ftkoueiak. — Ihid., ls,S8. Kiokakon*.— 

Bacqiicvilh- de Ih P(>th< ri. , Hi-t d.- rAtm r , ii. 
M, W<\ I inif-print). Kiscaconea.— Dt- B<>u>{niii- 
vtlle (IT.iT i:i N. V. !)(.<•. Col. Hi^t., .\, fi08, 
1H58. KitcacoTiB — Yiiiidr.Mul .-.uif. i 1T(W Ihid., 
IX. 7.'>4, 1X.V). Kiscakoni - iMi ('lusncaii ili^l i, 
iMd., It'll. Kiscakous. — MiKi-ririfV and Hull, 
liul TrilMS. 111. ^J, lN:'>h. Kiahkako.— Kelton, 
Ft Miickiiiiii-, l"i. K'^l. Kiakacoueiak. — .Icf. Kcl. 
It^'uM. Jl. Ki»kakoiik.— Ibid., 1670. S7, 1H.SH. 

Kiakakona - Itu l lii-neau (ItWD.op. fit.. ir.4. 
I'v\% Kiakakoumae.— Jeti. Kel. 1667, 17. 18o». 
Kiakakouna.— Cadillac (1702) in Maixry, 
275, 1883. Kiakokaaa.— Chauvigucrio (I7;V.) iti 
.SolKKilcmft, Ind. Tribes, III. .S-M, 1H53. Queouea 
coupfca. — .!<•>. Kt l. lti»'>',i. r.», lh.'vs. Queuea co«ipe«a. — 
N. V. Doc. <'ol. Hist., \x, 161, iu>ti\ lsv> (French 
DHnic). 

KishkalloiL A fonner Chehaliy village 
on the N. ahore of Uravs harbor, Wash.— 

Oiht«, M8., B. A. K.,'Xo. 24S. 

Kishkat. A Widiita Huhtrilje.— J. O. 
Doreey, infn, 1881 

Kishkawbawee ( Kixldnfuwi), j»rol)ahly 
* broken by water.' — \V. Jonw). A 
former Chipjiewa village on Flint r., in 
lowtT Mii'hipiii (J^a^rinaw treat v, IS2n, in 
I'. S. Ind. Ti-eat., 141, 1873). the reser- 
vation was sold in 1H37. 

KishpachlaotB { f!>n^p> xf^^otf. 'people of 
the place of the fruit of the eorinw' ). A 
T.><iinshian division and town formerly 
:it Metlakatia, Brit. Col. The people 
have now removed to Port Simpson. 

Opaughettea. — Howard, N(iti«tnii N m'i. niTribes 
vwiU'd in ls.M. MS.. H. .V. K. Qyitpauia uts — Hoa.s 
in f>tli Hip. N. W. TrilK's t'nna'la, ;t'.. Ivs9 
Ojriip^k lii'otA —Hi "(I- in /^I'ltsehr. fur Klluiol, Si'^. 
I.HSM. Ki»( h piiih la Ota.- -Kniu-se. Tlinklt Ind.. 
:U7. 1"-^ I Kiihpij. hiiloU. — Hril. Col. map. 1s7l*. 
Kiahpokivlants. Ih.r^, v mi AlU. Anti'|., ,\l\, 
|vj7. Ki»-pa-cha laidy -Kline Wand, in N. .Vin., 
api)., l.<iy. Kiapachloht* — < -ibb- in Cont. N. \. 
Ktlniol . 1.14:?. 1HT7. KitspukaloaU.— I'olinie and 
Dawfon ViM ab>. Bnt Cil . 1 1 lit. isvi. Kytpfas.— 
Horet/ky. Canada on tbe I'a. itic. 212, 1H<4. 

Kishpiyeonz ( ' plai e of ancestor Pi- 
yeoux*). A KiUujaa division and town 
at the junction of Kiahpiyeux and Skeena 
TV., Bnt. Col. Ae< onlin^' to Boa.s there 
were two clans there, Raven and Bear. 
Pop. 216 in 1904. 

Ovltpayl'kc.— B(Hu< in 10th Rcp.3f. W. Tribes Om- 
ada, riO. 1895. Ktab-pi^vMUS.— ttonwy In An. 
Antiq., XIX, Z7H, vw, Xitpaioohfl.— Tolmie and 
t)nww>n. VocatM). Brit. Col.. 114b, 1M84. Slntex.— 
Cnn. Ind. AIT. 19M. pt. 2, 78, 1905. Xiakfi^MX.— 
JMckaon. Alaska, 300, 1880. Kispyatks.— Oownle 
ill Jour. Roy. Qeog. 6oc., ZXXl, 2S8, 1801. Kia 
pyoz.— Tobnle and Dawson, Voeabs. Brit. Col., 
map, 18M. maaaytki. .. Bcott in Ind. All. Rep. 
1809. 668. 1870. fi&-aiOTat.-<3an. Ind. Aff.. SfiS. 
\m. Kiti-ftou.— Ibid.. 860, 1887. Kiu-pteB.— 
Ibfd.. 415, 1898. Kito-nwln-— Ibid.. a04, lOBB. 

Kishqra. The extinct Reindeer (?) clan 
of Cochiti puehlo. N. Mex. 
Kiahara-huiucb.— Hodge in Am. AntlilOp., IZ,861, 
1806 iMHueh = • people ' ). 

Kitkatomas. See KitkUomnf. 

Kiski. A -mall divi.»^i<)n <d' ttie Mai-hi 
funueriy residing on lower bacnuueuto 



r., Cal., probably within the liuiit^ of 
Sacramento co. 

Kiakey.— Bancroft. KHt. Races, i. 451,1874. Kiski.— 
I^iiham ill i'roc. Philol. Soc. Loud., vi, 79. 1852-.S3. 
Kia Kiea.— Tuvlor in Cal. Farmer, June 8. 1860. 
Kiaky. — Hale. Ethnol. and Philol., VI. 631, 1H46. 

Kisklminetas ('plentj' of walnuts.' — 
Hewitt). A former Delaware villaj»e on 
thes. side of lower Kiskiminetas cr., near 
it^ mouth, in Weotmoreland oo., CL 

Gieaohgumsoito.— Ilef keweldor in Trans, Am. 

Pbilos, ,i^.e.. n. H., IV, HTl.ls;?! ijfivon as meanlncr 

• in.ikr dii y lixht', 'caux' ii In tioconie diiv Hirbt ' i. 
Kitbkcmanetas. — .lelTiTVs, .\n\. .Allan, map ".'0, 17T6. 
Kiahkiminitaa. — Koyr. 'iii 1Mb Kcp. H. .\. K , I'a. 
map. IsW. Kiakaminetat. — Hei keweldcr, ot». cil. 
Kiikemaiiitaa. — Ibid. Kiakameneoo.~PlOat (1786) 
ill Rnpp, W vnl Pa., apj)., 104, 1^^6. 

Kiakitomaa. A name for the walnut or 
hickory nut, formerly common in New 
Jersey and Long Island. The word has 
been variously siH'lled jh>ib/ thomai*, i-i>- 
katomcu, kukytom, cuHcatominf etc. The Ca- 
nadian French name is nover tendre { 'soft- 
nut' ). reft'i rin^r totheshellof the nut; and 
J. U. Trumbull eoggests connecting tbe 
word with the XBnald kmuk&^tmen^ 
*crack with the teeth ' (^iven by Rasle), 
cogiuite with the Chippewa kiihkUndon, 

* tear with thejteeth,' tneOreeHffKittoflnc, 
'it i"< < nt or gpawed.' The terms kinky 
(htniuij* and kinky thomntU are folk-ety- 
mological corruptions of this Algonquian 
word. (.\. F. c. ) 

KiskominitoM ('plenty of walnuts.' — 
Hewitt). A fonner Delaware village on 
the \. hank of Ohio r. , in Ohio, iM tweeii 
lioi'king and Scioto re. The word seems 
to be identical with Kiskeroeneoo and 
Kiskiminetas (q. v.) in Pennsylvania. 
Oil I.dittre'8 map "Kiskovvanitas" is lo- 
(*ated an thes. k. rideof Maumee r., Ohio. 
Kiakomlaitoes.— Esnautfl and RMiUjr^map, 1777. 
Kiakomnitos.— La Tour, map, 1782. UafeMVUi- 
taa— Liittr.', tnap. IT*-! 

Kisky thomas, Kisky thomnat, KiskjtOB. 
See KinkiloiiKin. 

Kiipokotha. On«'of the divl««ions ex- 
i.sting among the HhawiUH-, without ref- 
erence to their gentes. See Jim. 
Bi^ Jim's Band. — Common oflu ial name. Ke-api- 
• co-tha.— W. II. Shawnee in Gulf .<tate> Hift. 
Mai:.. I. 117, 1»»3. Kickspoo — MrKeiinev and 
Hat!, Tribes, ni. 111. IKd i not the KickaiMKO. 
Kiacapotuke -.lohnston (IHli*) in Hrinton, I^'najte 
Lef{.,;iO, 1-^1 Kiacopokea. — Drake,! e< uinM h. f".9, 
1H.V.. Kiakapocoke -Nl > >r^t\ Rep. tol-ee. War, app., 
'J7, ISri. KlspOKOgi I ;;it'-eliet. .^hiUMiee MS., 
B. A. E., 1879. Ki-spo-ko-tha.— W. H. .Shawnee, 
op. clt., 416. 

Kisthemnwelgit. .Nn ol<l Ni^^ka town 
r»n the N. side of Nass r., Brit. Col., near 
it.< month, and numbering aUuit hO in- 

haliitaiit,«. There is some question alntut 
the correct ne.s.s of the name. 8tH? Kitan- 

Kis-tbemu-welcit.— r>or>.cvin Am. Aiiti<|.. xix,279, 
1M07. 

Kitahon. \ former Niska village on 
Vass r., Brit. Col., a few miles from tide- 

\vat<"r. 

Kit-a-hoo.— Kane, Wand, in N. Am., app., 1S69. 
Kitawn.— Bmwtiky, CuBida on Um fwliBet IIS, 

1674. 
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Kitaiz. A Nieka village near the mouth 
of Nai<s r., Brit. Col.; pop. 1'8 in ltH):i, the 
last tiuie it was separately enutnerated. 
In 1904 the combined strength of the 
Kitaix and Andeguale people wan 80. 

Oitlilct. SwHtiti.n, ticld notes, lixxi 01. Kit-aix.— 

Dursi'v in Am, Aiili.i_, xiX,2T'.<. IKC. Kit»x,— Chh. 
Iwi. AtT . 4ir.. iN.w. KitlAX.— Iliid . JMJ. l-^'.M. Kit- 
Uk.— Ibiil.. J'.l. IM'l. Kit-tek.— lliiil., lvj7. 
Kitten.— Ibid.. mCJ, i.t.2.72. mA. Kit-tex.— Il>id., 
432, 1896. 

Kitak. A former Aleut village on 
Agattn id., Alaska, one o! the Near id. 
groupof the Aleutian.^, now uninhabited. 

Kitamati A nurtheru Kwakiutl tribe 
living on Donglaii channel, Brit. Col. , and 
Hpcakini,' tho Heilt.iiik dialect. Thev 
are divided into the Beaver, Eagle, Wolf, 
Salmon, Raven, and Killer>whale clans. 
Pop. 27<» in 1004. 

Oyifami't.— Hoa-. .■>ih K.'p, \. W. Tribes Can., 9, 
iwj (rhimtnt'svaii narue). Hai-ihi'Ia. — Dawson 
In Tmn-'. Roy.' S<»r. Cun., (h^-k-. li, «»5. 1HS7. H»i- 
•hilU. — Tolmie mi l Ifawsoii. Vin-ubs. Brit. Col., 
11"B, 18.84. HyshftlU — .^^roiil. r (Klf.) in Jour. 
Ktlninl. S4K'. Lotid 'iU. iMS. KetaMata — ("iilytT 
in Iiid. All. Kip. .'d. IHTO. Kitamah.— i iin. 

In<l. .Vir. lit. 2. 70, l<Ki'>. Kitamaht.— Brit. 

Cul nmp, 1H7-2. Kitamat.— Tolniii- and Dtiwwn, 
in>. (it. KiUmatt.— <;nn. Ind. All.. 24i, 1H90. 
Katimat.— Ibid., pt. 2. ItVi. 1901. Kit U maat.— 
SciKMilcnift. Ind. TrilM-x, v, 4H7, 1S.V>. KitU- 
marks.— Downie in Mayno, Hrit. Col .upj>., 4.'j2, 
\st>2. Kit-ta-muat.— Kaiii>, Wand, in N. Am., 
app., ]K.V.» (crronfonsly iiicludfd undtT thcChim- 
nu-\aii .>^abavMi). Kittimat. — Fleming, Tun. I'lic. 
K. K. Kep. l'ro(i.,13S. IK77. Kittumarka.— Ilon tzky, 
Can. on PrtclfJc'.2l2, 1K71. Qaisla'.— Kou.o, 6lli Kep. 
N. \V. Tribes <'nn., .^J. 1K90. X»-iaIa'.— BoiW In 
i;. l>. Nar, Nfns. iv».i i>."i7 n.wn nanu'l. 

Kitami ( Kiln'nii, ' iK»r<Mi|iiiu' ' ). .V Piib- 
phratry or gens of the Mennminee. — 
Hoffman in 14th Bep. B. A. £., pt i, 42, 

\ms. 

Kitangata. A Niska town on Na»<H r. 
..r inlet, Brit. Col.; |><)p. HO in 190.'^, the 
l;u<l time the name anpt^arH. Probably 
Identical with either Laknngida or Kis- 
theniuwelAt. 

KiUnKata.-7ten. Tnd. Aff.. pt. IT, 68, ItOZ. Stui- 

gataa -Tl'td., 4P", 

Kitanmaikah. \n old town imd divi^>ion 
of the Kitksan ju.'^t alx>vi' thf> junction of 
Skef^na and Bulkier rn., lirit. Col. The 
new town in now rafled Hazelton and has 
lieeome a jdaee oi some iinportanee, an it 
MtandH at the head of navigation on the 
Skerna. Pop. 241 in 1904. 

Oet-an max.— <^Hn. Ind. AIT, 115. \m<. Oit-aa- 
ro*«.— lbid..2.V2.I>>'i! Git-au-max.— Ibiil.StM, 1.S93. 
Oyit'aama'kya.— iti l i'.li Hop. N. W. Triiws 
C4in.. .'lO. isy5. Kit an-maikib — l>orwy in Am. 
Antiq , XIX, 27"^. I'^'C. Kitinahi.— Tolmla and 
|)avv.Hi>n, Vocabs. Urit. Col., llJB, 1^84. 

Kitebawank ( perhaps akin to Ghi|>pewa 

R'irlnirhhrlnk, 'at the ^rnat niountain,' — 
W. .loncH). Appan iitly a hand or wmall 
trilM>, or, as Uuttenlx-r dct^ignatee it, a 
"ehieftaincy " of the Wappinper eon- 
fe<leracy, forinerlv re.'^idin;; on the K. 
hank of tlio Huds»on in what i.s now 
We.-Jtelu'ster CO., N. Y. Their territory 
is U'lit'ved to have extended fnunCroton 
r. to Anthony's Nose. Their principal 
village, Kitrhawank, in 16.V). appears 
to have Ix'en about tlu* month of theCro- 
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ton, though one authority (N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist., -Kill, 14, 1881) locates it at Sleepy 
Uollow. They also had a village at 
Peekskill which thev called Sackhoes. 
Their fort, or "castle,'' whi« h stooii at the 
mouth of Croton r., lias been represented 
aa one of the most formidable and ancient 
of the In«lian fortren.'^es s. of the High- 
lands. Its exact situation, according to 
Rutt««nber, was at the neck of Teller's, 
called ScnaH|ua. The K itcliawank were 
a party to the treaty of iteace made with 
the Dutch, Aug. 30, 1645. (J, M. ct.) 
XMhlnnafh.-.Stu7TeMiil (1«6S) In M. Y. Doo. 
Ot»l. BIrt., xni, 800. im. Xl«hU«aB.— Doo. of 
1664. It»ld.. 884. KichtawMu.— Treaty of 1648, 
Ibid., 14. iDMktawansba.— Treaty of 1644, ibid., 
18. KiehUwoiu.-Ti«ttlJr of IMS lo WilUteld, 
Hudson Co.. 45. 1874. EAtvwui^— Doe.«l iM 
in S. V. Df>c. Cul. Htat., Xlll, 1881. Xkhto- 
waaflu.— .'^tuyvennt (ISO). IMd.. 800. WUk' 
tawasA.— Treaty of 1648 Id Rattenber. Tribeii Hud* 
ion R.. 7a. 1871 KlAlawaaa.— Recofds (1613) In 
Wtnflpld. nudaon Co.. 48, 1874. UfhtMnuch. — 
Treaty of 1664 in N. Y. Doo. Ctri. Wit..Xill. 878^ 
1881. Kiffht«wML— Records of 16B0 In Bttltenber, 
TribeaHudmnR.. 178,1872. UtohamuM.— Treaty 
of 1648. Ibid., lia Klt«haw«Mk.~Rttttenber, 
ibid., TO. KitgMawHicka.— Tnatyof 1«4S^ Ibid.. 

118. 

Kitehigami ('great water,' from Htcki 

'great,' gami ' watvr,' the ( "hippewa name 
for L. >Superior). A tribe living in 
70, about central or B. w. Wisconsin, with 
till' Kiekap4»oand Mas<'ontens, w ith which 
trilx's they were ethnically and linguis- 
tically related. Little has Dcen recorded 
in relation to the Kitehigami, and after a 
few brief notices of them, chiefly by 
Fatbere Allones: and Marquette, they 
drop ftoin hi-tory, havin*; prolmhly l»een 
absorbed by tlie .Slaticuutens or the Kicka- 
poo. The first mention of them is in a 
letter written hv Manpiette, |>rohal)lv in 
the spring of l(i7U(Je8. licl. 1670,W,l8^'i8), 
in which he saysr " The Illinoisare thirty 

days' jonrney by land from Iji Pointe, 
the way In-ing very »lillicult. They are 
eonthwei*twara from La Point dn 'Saint 
F-jprit. One pa.«s<'s hy the nation of the 
Kit(-hi^<imiM, who com{x>8o more than 20 
largo lodges, and live in the interior. 
.After that l!ic traveler j>a-s»H through the 
country of tlie .Miamioiiek [Miami], and 
traverainff threat deeert.s (prairies) he ar- 
rives at the cnmitry of the Illinois." It 
ap{)ear8 from his statement that they were 
at this time at war with the Illinois. In 
thesjime Relation (p. 100) it isstate<l that 
along Wi.^eonsin r. are numerous other 
nations; that 4 leiiijufw from there "ar*! 
the Kirka|>oos and the Kitchigatnis, who 
8I)eiik the same language aa the Mas- 
oonteiii^." Taiihan, who i» incline ! r • 
asfociate thetn with the Illinois, .nays the 
above statement is eontirmed by the 
inedited relation o{ V. lieschefef. .\s 
neither Manjuette nor Alloiiez ppeaks of 
th»-m when they reach the section in- 
dicated, but mention the Kickapoo, Ma^- 
<v»uton, and Illinois, and as it appears that 
tliey had been at war with the lUinuiH, it 
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18 probable that the Kitchijiranii formed 
a part of the Kickui>ooorthi' Mascontens 
tribe. They are not noted on Marquette't) 
true map, but are located on Thevenot's 
so-calU''! MarqiH'tto Tii;»p, multT tlio name 
Kithigumi, an iiiiuuHliatvly w. of tiit* Miy- 
marilppi, opposite the mouth of Winicon- 
Hin r. Theiactthat they <lrf»pHosii*Menly 
and entirely from history wuijld indicate 
that they became known under some 
other name. (c. t.) 

Ivtehocamiiu.— Penot (171MQ), Mdmoire, 221. 
1864. K»tiihit»w1iii —Je». Eel.. iSdex. 1868. K«te- 
MgMriM.— I5id.. 1670. 90. 1868. SMUcMoiaa.— 
Jcs. Rel. 1088. Thwaite's ed.. Lxn.na.I90O. 
KiteUiUBldk-^eA. Rel. 1670, 100, 1808. kitobi- 
«uBi«£— Shea in Wli. Hist. Coll., ill, Ul. 1867. 
KithifMni.— TheTenot qaoted hy Bbm, Steoir. 
MiM.. 268, mV2. 

Kitchi^umivininiwug ( ' men of the ^reat 
lake'). A collective term for those 
Chippewa formerly living on and near 
thesnorefl of l^keSuiwrior, in Michi^n, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesotii. Bvthetreaty 
of Lapointe in 1H54 the bands officially 
recojrnized a8 '*('hi]iin'waa of Lake Siipe- 
ni)t " Were dcclare<l to ho th<is«' living at 
Fond du Lac ( Minnesota), La i'oiute JLac 
da Flambeftn, Lac Oonrt Oreillefl (Wis- 
OOnain), Desert lake, T.'Anne, Ontonagon, . 
Grand Portage, and Bois Forte (Michi- 
gan) . Their history, except as rejtards 
treaty relations with the rnitcd States, is 
the same sis that of the southern Clm>pewa 
(see Chippnm). By the treaty of^ Fond 
(hi Lac, Minn., Ang. 2, 1H47, they joirKMl 
the Chippewa of the Miiwissippi in re- 
linqniBhiDfr their claim to a traH; of land 
abont the mouth of Crow Wing r., Minn. 
By treaty of l^apointe, Wis., Sept. 3, 
1854, they ce<led all their lands in upper 
Michigan and n. WiHcoiisin, the T'liiUnl 
States agreeing to reserve for the u.<«e of 
each of said buida a specified tract within 
the ceded area. By act of .Tunc 1S71?. 
the Secretary of the Interior was au- 
thorized to reniove, with their cotjsi'nt, 
the bandn from Lac du FlamlMmu, Lac 
Court d'Oreilles, and Fond du Lie res. to 
Bad River res., hut thin removal was not 
carrie<l into effert. the Indians refusing 
permission. liy Executive Order of 
Mar. 1, 1H7.S, the reservation in Wiscon- 
sin aelecteil for the Lie Court Oreilles 
band was approved. By ortler of Dec 

20, isxi, a reservation at Vermillion 
Ijake, Minn., w:is set aside for the Bois 
Forte banii. The Executive order of 
June SO, 1883, set apart the Deer Creek 
res., Minn., for the same l>and. By 
agreements of Oct. 24, Nov. 12. and Nov. 

21, 1889, the Grand I'ortage, K<.is Forte, 
an<l Fond <lu Lac hands ceded such of 
their lands at Re<l I^ke, Fond du Lac, 
Bois Forte, and Deer Creek, as were not 
needed for allotment. In 1887 they were 
officially reporte<l to numlieralwut o,560; 
in 1880, 2,813; in 1906, 4,703. 



Ohippewu of Lake Superior.— Lapointu tr^atv 
(18.'>li in i;. S. Ind. Trent., 1S7;{. Keche'- 
(umme-winine-wug.— Kamsoy in Inii.Aff Roj>.,Hl. 

18-V). K^h^kim^ Wit AnewtLk.— Long. KxtkhI. Si. 
Feter'n K.. II, Ifii, 1K24. Xitehicamiwinioiwak.— 
0»ts< ht-t, Ojibwa M8.. B. A. E.. 1882. KitdffiiS- 
wininiwaf.— Win. Jones, info, 1906. 

KitchiiibiwininiMmg ('men of the great 
river,' from kifchi 'great', mbiw 'river', 
iuiniwug *men*). A collective term for 
the Chippew a living on the upper Mis^i.-i- 
sippi, in N. K. Minne.'iotji, s. k. of L*ech 
lake. Their principal Iwnds were Misi- 
witrakaniwininiwak at Sandy lake, Kah- 
nictahwungaguma at Millelac, tlte K;ihl)it 
I^ke hand at Rah1)it lake, and the Uull 
Jjake band at Gull lake. ( J. m.) 

Xi^-M-k*-«l»4a-a-«i^^WaiTesi (18&2) in 
Minn. HiflW 8oc. Coll., v. 89, W/&. Kt-tto- i t W 
tHao«<'iriag.— Ramaey in In<l. Aff. Rep.. 88. 1880. 
KltdiiaiUiviiiiaiwak.— aatschet,OjibwaMS.,B.A. 
E.. 1882. Xltdrikiwiiriaiiraf .— Wm. Jonn. Infii. 
1900. MbdMiiffl bw4i.->Liipointe treaty (pio> 
claimed 18«) fn U. 8. Iwl.Treiit., 218, 1878. 

Kitchopataki ihUrfiK 'a l)lork of wootl to 
pound grain', tMiO'iki 'spreatiing out' j, A 
former Upper Creek town, n. s. of Hillabi 
town, on asnuill affluent of tijipcr Talla- 
iKiosa r., Randolph co., Ala. Jt had 48 
families in 1H32. 

Bit It 0 par tar fa.— Censui of 1882 in gehoolcaXt, 
Ind. TribcK, iv, .S7k. i«u. Xltdia^ttad.— Oat- 
«GlMt,Cn-*-k Mi^T. !,« ir.. i. l:r>. issi. 

Kitehopataki. .\ town of th«' Creek 
Nation on the point at the junction of 
Deep and North forks of Canadian r., 
Okla. — (iat.st het, (^reek Migr. Leg., ii, 
18.5, 1S88. 

Kitobupataki.— CtHtiu'hi-t, ibid. 

Kitegarent ('dwellers on reindeer 

niotiritniiis' ). A trilic of F.skinio r. of 
.Macken;^ie r. on .\nderson r. and at C. 
Bathurrt;, Ctm. They are the mc«t east- 
erly trilK'wcarinirlahrets. Theircountiy 

1. s known as a source of stone utensils. 

Anderson's River Esquimaux -Ilitnl. l-il>niil<ir. II. 

2. V.J. iNa. Kitica'ru.— .Nliinlccli in yih K* p. K. A. 
K., Kittemi-re-ut — KichiinlN.ii, Arct. 
Kxt»<''l.,i.:«>i,lH51. Kitte-garros-oot. — Kiflianl.fcim 
in Franklin, .'^CH•<lIHl Kxpi'il , 171, INis. Kit-te- 

fa'-ru.— Siiniujon <|n(»tt <l bv Mnnlocli in yih l;« p 
!. .\ E . -IS. l*.rj. Kp*rm*lit.— i'flilot «|iiottil t.y 
MunliM'h. ilii<1. K^agtnsliveit.— Ibid. Kpafmal- 
iveit.— I'l (itot iti Kib. I.iiik'. ft Kthmn;. .\m.. xi. 
11, lsT'"i ( - llic n nl Krajiiniilit' ). K*>amalit. i — 
Kink. l>kinio Tribes. 1«^K7. K<>»vftB*>it*t 
IV titdt in Hil> l.im;. i-t Kllinu)?. Am.. Xi, 11, l^Tti 
( = • rii- I 1 1 ■ I - Kpoteyopeut. — Ibid. 

Kithat«eii. A Chimmesyan division on 
NasB r. , Brit. Ool. — Kane, Wand, in N. A . . 

app., 18.->0. 

Kithathratts. Given by Downie (Jour. 
Roy. Geog. Soc., xxxi, 1861) as a 
Chiuimesyan village on the headw atcn; of 
Skeena r., BriU Col., in tlie territory of 
the Kitksan; not identifiable witb any 
present Kitksan town. 

Kitingnjaiig. A summer settlement of 
the Kinfj^naitmint Eskimo at the head 
of Kinirnait fjonl, (^unl>erlan<l sd.— Boss 
in (Uh Hep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 

Kitkadusshade. According to Krause 
(Tlinkit Tndianer. :i04, 1885), the name of 
a branch of the Uaida. UnidentiHed. 
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KifkahU ('people of the poles'; eo 
called from their salmon weirs). A 
Tsimnhian tlivinion and town on Doug- 
la.s channel, a. w. coaf t of British Colum- 
bia. Although fonn(>r]v a large town, its 
inhahitantH are said l»y h<>a.M to have l)een 
mibject to the cliii t of tlir Kitwil^iokn, t«> 
whom theypaid triliiite. Pop. 7W in 19()4. 
Oyitf i'aU.— B<m.«in6lh K< p. N.\V.Tnl« s Canada, 
'.», IHsy. Hartley Bay.— Can. Iiul. AfT. 1904, pt 2, 
TV. 1905. Kil-eab-ta.— Kane, Wain!, in N. A., app., 
isiy. Kitha-aU.— ("an. Ind. AtT,.?71. IKKy. Kitka- 
ata.— Ibid.. 132.1896. Kitkada— TolTiiiritrxl Dtiw- 
ma, Vocal>H. Brit. , IHb, 1»h| Kitka*t.— 
Kraiue, Tlinkit In<l.. :UH. lv<.. Kitkaht.— Brit. 
Col. map, Victoria, 1S7.'. Kit kaht* — IJon^'y in 
Am. Antlq., xi.x. 2hi), 1897. Jtit-kaU.— Stott in 
Ind. Aff. R» i>., :UB. 18C8. 

Kitkatla ( ' people of the sea' ). A lead- 
ing Ttfimshian division and town on Tor- 
CMr id., K. \v. (-oa.>'t()f Hriti.sh Columbia; 
pop. 225 in 1M)2, 208 in IVKM. 
Qyitai'tU.— Boas in 6th Ken. N. W. Tribes Canada. 
9.im XMk hM»U.—8cbnulctBft. lod. Tribes, 
r. 4S7. 1886. Ks«t-hMt-la.— Kane. Wand, tn N. A., 
app.. 1M9. XeethraUali.— Mnyne. Brit. Col., 279, 
Un. Kitatela.— Scott in Ind. Aff. Rep., 312. 1868. 
Xttsathla.— Mobun in Can . 1 nd. AflT.. 158. 1881. Kit- 
ihaUah.— Bcouler ( 1H46) in Jour. Etbnol.Soc. Ixind.. 
l,Sn,lM8. KithatU.— Tolmie and Dawmn. Vo- 
calM. Brit. Col., 1 UR. 1H8I. Kithkatla.— Can. Ind. 
Aff.. 251, 1891. Kitkathla.— Brit. Col. map, Victo- 
ria. 1872. Kitiuttla.-Can. Ind. AfT . m.ltm. Kit- 
khall-ah.— Howard, Notf« on N'ortli«Tn TrIlK'ji 
Tixited in 1K.>I. MS.. B. A. K. Kit-kkaUa.— Dor- 
. Hey in Am. Antlq.. xix.2H0. 1K97. Kitoonitia.— 
Tolmie and I)aw«>n. VcM«alis. Brit. <"«>!. , Iirm, isM 

iKwukiutl name). Kittralckli.— Kmiisi-, Tliiikil 
nd., 1HS.S. Bibapa.— Howard, Nolfw on North- 
em Tribes vlnlted in 1«M. M.s , B A. K. (probably 
tho name of the chief. DJclxixn ) 

Kitkehahki (S.n u hill.'— (iriiinell). 
One of the trilK^s id" the I'uwnee eonfeU- 
eraey (q. v. ), Honietime9 called Republican 
I'awnee, a.*' their villajr<'H wen* at onetime 
on Kepjililifiin r. Their viiia^'e.s were 
alwayH w. of thoee of th(> Chani, or up 
Htn*am, and wen* ^'pok^•n of as the np- 

Cer villages. The triln' MmhI with it.** 
indred on Loup r., Nehr., where their 
reser\'ati(m wa.« eHtablisheil in 1K.'>7. In 
1875 they were removeii to Okhihoma, 
where thev now dwell. In is<t2 they 
took their lanels in severalty an<l l)ecame 
eiti/,eii.>< of the I'nited Stiites. In tril>al 
onrani/ation, cii.»<toms, and l)eliefH the 
Kitkehahki <lid not differ from their 
congeners. (Jrinnell (Pawnee Hero Sto- 
ries, 241, 1889) mentions three (U\ i.«*ion8, 
the (treat Kitkehahki, Little Kitke- 
hahki, and Blackhead Kitk<>hahki. 

(A. O.K.) 

Kattahawk«M.— Ind. AIT. Rep.. 213. WW. K«t-ka- 
kmk.— LnnK. Kxpunl. U<K'ky Mta., n. Ixxxv, lKi3. 
Kit'-ka.— MorRan. Svot. Conmn. anil Attin.. •2)«, 
IhTl. Kitkaka'ki.— <intiHhet.M8..B.A.E. Kitka- 
ho«ta.— Kfune in .'Stanford, (.'ompcnd., />18, 1878. 
Kit'-ke-hak-i.— Dunbar in MaR. Am. Hist , i v. 246. 
iHso. Hitahiwiye.— rvorH'v, Khiirh MS. VfK'ab. , 
B. A. E.. 1882 (KanmnaiiK-). Panea Republicaoa.- 
Lewbt, TmveN. 18. 180<». Pania Republican.— i^ih- 
ley. Hi*t. Sketches, (52. 1806. Panias republicaini.— 
Oasw. Voy.. 417, 1810. Paniat Republican —U wis 
and Clark, Disoov.. 1", isw;. Pani« Republican — 
LcwiHand Clark, Travels, 14. 1807. Paunee Repub 
lic«.-H, R. Ex. Do* . 117, 19th Conn.. Ist sex-.. 7, 
1826. Pawms rsfabUa.— Pike. Travels. 190. 1811. 
ViawaM t»>«Miw.— Inrtag, Indlaa Sxeiehcs, it, 



13. 183.5. Pavne«« republic— Piku, E.xpcil., 14.% 
1810. E«puMio.—Lewi!«an<l Clark, Kivi.v .,18, iMifi. 
Bapablicaa Pawaees.— 1/t'wis and Clark, K.\pvd., 
I, 33. 1814. Republicana.— Ind. Aff. Kep.. 9.S, IMO. 
Bapabliek.— OrOc. Jour. Ia'wU un«l Clark, vi. s7, 
lw5 (name given by traders. Rjnubliques — Dii 
Lao, Voy. danit leu Louifdaiu'^, 22.1, 1806. Ze-ka- 
ka.— LonK, Kxjped. Ru<<ky Mu*., 11, Ixxxv, 1823. 
Ztka bAiaio.— noPH-y, Kanaa MS. vncab.. B. A. E., 
l>^^2 (KansA namo). Ziatka <kiiiai>'.— Fle«che 
quoted by Dorscy in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., vi, 887, 
1892 (Omaha name). Tliflrs £kUl flannsniMll 
quoted, ibid. (Omaha nanif). 

Kitksan ('jH-ople of Skeena [Ksian] 
river ' ) . One of the three dialectic divi- 
sions of the Chimmesvan stock, affiliated 
more closely with the \iska than witli the 
Taiiusiiian proper. The people speak iiig 
the dialect live along the npper waters <n- 
SkiH iin r., T5rit. Col. Hor-ey enumerates 
the following towiui: Kauldaw, Kishga- 
gafls, Kishpiyeoux, Kitanmaiksh, Kitwin- 
trach. Kifwin^kole, and Kitze<:nkla. To 
these must be addeil the tuodern luie- 
Rion town of Meamakinishi A division 
in known a.^ theGlMi-VoiTOll Band. Pop. 
1,120 in If 04. 

(}yikahan Hoii.s In 10th Kt>p. N. W. Tritn-x Oxn.. 
50. 1^VM. Oyitkaa'n — Hons iti .'.th R. |., N.W. Tribta 
Can N. l^yi. Oyitkihan Hoax In 10th Hrp. ibid.. 
50, iw,'). Kiktan — .1 () I'or^i y in \iit1.| .xix, 
'.'77. iy.>7 Kit-ih-»hian. Toliuif atnl l)ti\Ns<iii. 
V<j*-al><<. Brit. Co)., lllii. ivsi Kitkaa'n — l>nrs»-y 
in Am. .\ntiq.. xix, 277. 1W7 Kit-ktum — Can. 
Ind. AIT.. 359, 1897. Kit-kaun — Can, Ind. AIT,, 3.S8, 
189.%. 

XitlakaouCpeopleoutheaandy point' ). 
A former Niska villase on Nww r.. Brit 
Col., near ih* mouth. It was entirely 
abandone<I in 1886.— Dorsey in Am'. 
Antiq., MX, 279, 1897. 

Kitlakdamix, .\ division and town of 
the Niska on Nass r., Brit. Col., about 25 
m. from tidewater; pop. lfl» in 1898, 126 
in HKM. 

Oyit'laqda'mikc. — lloii-«t in Uttli H. p. N. W, TnU-s 
Can.. 49. lx9.'>. Kilawalaka. — 'I olmii' and I»aww)ii. 
ViM-abs. Brit. Col., map, Kin-a-roa-lax.— 
Kaiii . Wand, in N. .\.,Hpp., 1h.V.«. Kin-a-wa-lax. — 
S<'h<>.i!( ra(t, Ind. Trilw'?'. v. 487. Ih.W Kinne- 
woolun. — Brit. <'ol. map. 1H72. Kitlatdamaz. — 
Clin. Ind. Aff. 19(» pt f.9, IWifi. Kitlach-damak — 
Can. Ind. Aff.. JTl Kitlach-damax.— Ibid.. 

416. 18<M. Kit-lak-damix.— DunH-y in Am. Aniiti.. 
xi.\. 28)1. 1897 KirtstiiBsnr,— Howuky. Oanaoa 
on l*a( iti<'. 12>. 1874. 

Kitlani (dtjiihyn, ']>eopIe who paddle 
stern first'). A former T.*<im8hian division 
and town near Metlakatia, n. w. coast f)f 
British C/ohunbia; now at Port Siinpnon. 

Oyitla'n.— Boms in ZvitM-hr. fiir Kthiiol.. 2:i2, 1S.SH. 
Ketlane.— Kane, W and, in N. \.. upp., 1859. Kit- 
Un— Tolmie and I> I'v -"U. VtH-abs. Brit. Col.. lllB. 
l^-i Kitlani.— I r . m Am. Anti(j.. xix, 2M, 
iv«7. Kitlan Kilwilpeypt— Brit. Col. map of Ind. 
Tribes, VietorlH, IffTS. Zltliabi.~Kmi]se. Tlinkit 
Ind., 818, I88.V 

Kitlope (Tsimshian: '{teople of the 
rock.'j'). A Kwakiiitl tril)e living on 
<nirdiner channel, Hrit. Col.; [Mip. 84 in 
wm, 71 in 19(M. 

Oi'maaoitx. — Boa-** In Rep. Nat. Max. 1895. 828. 
IH-C. Oyimanoitq.— BonH in 5th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can . 9, 1><'<9. Oyitlo'p.— Itild. Xeimaaoeitak.— 
Tnlmie aixl Daw.oon, Vocabs. Brit. Col.. UTB, 
1SS4. Kitloop — Brit. Col. map, !87Z Xitlop.— 
Tolmie and Dawson, op. cit. Kit-lopa.— Kane. 
Waod. In N. A., app.. 18M ( wronsiy claaaed aa 
BabiM). ZifeUo|Si[.--CaD. Ind. Aff., Slft^ 18K. 
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XAn»'k«'iAla.— B<>a*i in Rep. X»it. Mus. I SiK, 
18H7 (own nrtmiM. 

Kitrauaiiki (h'Urau-ai-ii»). Given by 
Kraa8e(Tlinkit Ind., 318, 1885)aii adivf- 
sion of the Tsimshian on Skc^ena r., Hrit. 
Col., and southward; they are nut now 
identfeable. 

Kitaalthlal ( G>i'uhaxfl<''lK ' \n-n\)h' of the 
Riliiinn-lK?rriea'^. A Tsimshian division 
ui)(i town on the coast of BritiBh Co- 
liiiiihiu, b<>tween Xhks and Hkeena re., 

Iirtt))al)ly near Mothikatla. 
fyidxAxtli'tl — Bt))t>« in Zeilnohr. fiir Ktiinr>l.. J^J. 
IKKs. Kitch-a-clalth.— Kane, Wnnd. in N. A .iipi).. 
isri9. Kitche kU la. — Howard, Notes on Nortliern 
TriU". visittHl in lH.'vl. MS., B. A K, Kita-ich-li- 
al'ch. - Kraus*', Tlinkit Iinl.. :S17. Iss-i Kitaan 
tala.— Downie in .lonr. Roy. Geo([. Sou.. XXXI, 2n3, 
iHi'ii . Kitaalthlal. -Tolinle and Dawion. Vocata. 
Brit. Col.. IHB. 1^H4. 

Kitaanaka. ( iivtui hv Dawson (Qaeen 
Churlottf Ids., l.SH(1) as the name of 
one ot four Haida claiiH, the won! l>eing 
roppoHed to signify "crow." Ah there 
are only two flaida clann, tfie liaven 
{Il'iifit) ami the luij/le (Got), ati<l the 
word for crow is kfnidjifla, it i> t vid^t 
that Dawson misunderatood hi.-^ inform- 
ant. (.1. K. H. ) 

Kittamaqnindi ( properly KiWimaf/uniik, 
'j»laceof the old (freat lieaver.' — Hewitt). 
The principal villa);e of the Conoy (i*ij*- 
cataway) in Maryland in In that 

year the Jeeuitn established there a niis- 
sioii, which wafi reinove«i In H>42 to I»o- 
topaco nti a4connt of the inroads «»f the 
Gnnestoga and their allies. Aceordinj; 
to Brinton the villue wae at the junction 
of Tinkers cr. with the Piscataway, a 
. few miles above the Potomac, in Prince 
Geoiige CO. (j. m. ) 

Kittamama^alt.— Brinton. Lonap<> Leir., 27, IkkA 
(proper fenn). Kittaoaquiadi.— W ri U>r of 1639 in 
White, Relatio Ittneri^To. 1N74. Xittaaa^aatf.— 

White, ibid.. 127. note. 

Kittanning ( 'on the j^rcat .stream', from 
kiif 'laiKe, superior'; hunue^ 'stream'; 
ing, the locative). An important villaire 

of inix»'<l InxpiDis. I)«'la\vare, and Cannh- 
nawaga, fornjerly alMiut the site of the 
present Kittannmi^, on Allegheny r, in 
.\rinstronir co., I*n. It was di-stroycd l»y 
the I'ennsylvauians in \lh^ after a des- 
perate fldfht. It seems to have consioted 
of two or tlinM" Kcf f l<'iiiriit.<;. The most 
important, called I pjht Kittanning, was 
on the B. ride of the river. Mirldle Kit- 
tanning was on the w. Iwink. ( .i. m.) 
Adifie.— <;uy Park ««)nf. in N. Y. lUw. <'ol. 

Hint., vui. .'i67, IW. Adigo.— .Iohii}«>n Hall ronf. 
(17fi&). ibid., vn. 7iH. ij^erhan^ the Ir<»<|noi<. 

name). Atin — Bellin. map. 1/7.^. Attirna.— 
fWoron (1749) In Marvry. Ik'm-.. vi. i>ri, 
Attigum. — Bellin. map. I7.V> i marked a.s if di'-tini i 
from AtiKa). Attique.— ('elonm, op. eit. Cantan- 
maa.'— Bifudinnt, Star in the West, 126, Ink. f nsed 
lor the inhabitanl.v). Cattanyan.— .^^mitti i\l\m 
in Omke, Trap. \ViUl..'jra. isn. Kattaning.-IIar 
rlB. Tour, map, ISOfi. Kitannint.— I'a. (Ja/ette 
(175«'i) r^tioted in Ma.-w. Hist. .Soe. Coll., .Id s . iv. 
29S, IKM. KithaoBink.— Heekewelder In Trans. 
Am. Phl1«!«. .«of.. n. t*., iv, W^s. Kittanin*.— 
Johniton Hall eoiir..op. eit. Kittanninf .— ('rr>Knan 
(?). fYi. r.V., in Kuptt, \V«al. Fa.. U«. 1M6. Kittao- 
■M.— Latti^. map. 17M. 



XittMiUBiit. A village of Christian In> 
dians in the s. part of Plymonth co., 

MaR':., near Monument Ponds, in l*5r4, 
)>erhaps under the dominion of the Wam- 
panoag. See Cotton ( 1 674 ) in Mass. Hiat 
Soc. Coll., let I, ISIMJ. 

Xittisoo. The eoutbemmoet di\i8ion 
and town of the Tsimshian, on the s. side 
of Swindle id., x. w. of Millbank s*!., Brit- 
Col. The town is now almost det*erttHl. 
Oyidetdzo'.— Boa.0 in .Mh Hep. N. W . Tribe* Can., 
9. ivwy. Ketyafooa.— Colyer in Ind. AfT. Rep. 
'>;{t.l.s7(). Kitcatues.— Brit. Col. map, Vietoria.lsTi 
Kitistzoo.— Tolniieand Dawson. Vocabs. Brit. Col., 
IUb, IHM. Kit-tiat-xu.— <;ibb« in Cont. N. A. Eth- 
nol , i,U:viS77. Kit-tizoo.— Dorwvin Am. Antiq^ 
-xix.isti. isy;. Kitra^ooa.— Seottlii Ind. Aff. RtB^ 
:nn, \>m. witiakUleiteh.— Tolmie and Dawwn, 
Vo<>ab8. Rrit. Col.. 114B, ]M4 ('people aeroB the 
aea': HoiitHuk name). 

Kittsawat. A NUakyapamnk village 
lu ;ir l.ytton, Brit. Col., with 4 inhahitanta 
in 1»97 (Can. Ind. Aff. Hep. ), the last time 
the name appears. 

Kituhwa ( Kituhm\ ). A former impoi^ 
tant Cherokee s^ettlement on Tuckaf»ep**e 
r., and extending from aljove the junc- 
tion of the Oconaluftee nearly to the 
present Bryson City, Swain co., N. C. 
The name, which api)ears al.«tj a** Ket- 
tooah, Kittoa, Kittowa, etc., ha." Uist its 
meaning. The people of this and the 
snhonlinate settlements on the waters of 
the Tucka.«eKee were known a.'* .Vm'-KIt- 
uhwagliand the name was fre<)tiently ex- 
tendwl to include the A hole tribe. ' For 
thi.>j rca.^tii it waH adopted in later tinu-** 
as the name of the Cherokee secret or> 
pinization, commonly known to the 
whites a.< the Kctoowah scKMety. ple^ljriKl 
to the defence of Cherokee autonouiv. — 
Mooney in IWh Rep. 6. A. 525, 1'dOO. 
laatlka.— Doe. of 17W» qooita hy Berree in Mh 
Rep. B. A. R.. 144. 1887. XMlMal— Maimer, op. 
( It. Kittoa. -I bid. Bttowa.— OocornKqtlotcd 
b> Iloyee, op, eit.. 148. 

Kitnitaach-hade. \ name given hy 
Krau9e (Tlinkit I ndianer, 304, lSS5)toa 
supp<»Hed branch of the Ilaida «>n Q"t^n 
Charlotte i.ls., Brit. Col. Unidentitie<!. 

Kitnnahan Family. A linguiHtic familv 
cMtahli.^hed hy Powell (7th Ren. B. A. K.\ 
isiil) to include the single Kutenai 
tribe (q. v. ). The name is adopted from 
Hale*H term, Ritunaha, a|)|>lied to the 
trilw. This familv has since Wvn found 
toc'on(*tatof twotnlH>s with slightly differ- 
ing dialects, viz., the r]tper Kotenaiand 
the Lower Kulenai, tin lornierl>eingprop- 
erly the Kit6na''qa, the latter the Aqkoqtr- 
atli|o. Certain other minor differencei 

exist between tlie-^e two secti< in.-. The 

following family synonyms are ehrono- 
lojric. (a. r. c. ) 

Kitunaha.— Hale in U. S. Expl. Ezped.. vi. 204. 
.'•.v.. IM6 (between the forks of the Colnmbia'. 
fWillalni in Trans. Am. Ethnol. S»h-.. ti, pi. 1. e 10, 
77. 18IH( Flatbow i; BerRhans (18M ), Plivsik. .\tlas. 
map 1", IS-VJ; I^tham in Tniim. I'hilol. s«' 
lyitid.. 70. 1h.Vj; I<atbam. Opn<*<-nla. XP*. 
Latham. Klt-m. Comn. Philol.. ik«2 ilietwecn 
lat. 62° and 48". w. of main rldgc of Rovkjr mta. ): 
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UaiMhet in Umg. Am. Hlat 170, 1877 (on KixMenay 
r.). ^OMttealMk— HKlelnU.S.Expl.Exped..vi.2(M, 
lftl6( Kittinahti). ^KuUaia.— LAtbam. Nat. HtaL 
Man,310.18<'iO(Kttutwha). ^Kituaaaha.— <ialUitln 
In Scboolcmft. Ind. Tribtw, 111.40*2. lM63(C<>utaria 
or FlatbowH. n. of lat. ^KeotaaiM.— Buarb- 
nwnn, Spuren dcr asUsk. Sprache, 661, 1M60. 
»Xataiii.— LAtham.Elem.Ooinp. Philol..a(6. 1«fi2 
(or Kttunaha). "Oootaaia.— Latham. ibld.(aynon- 

Kous with Kitunaba). '^KaaUaai.— Oatachet in 
g. Am. Utat., 170, 1877 (d^n«a area occupied); 
Qatachet In BMch. Ind. MiaoeU 446. 1877; Ban- 
nott, Nftt. Smci, iu,fi65^ 1«B. .»±<rtMiniitia -Tol- 
mie soil OnwKin, Oonm. Vocaba. Brit. Ool., 79-87, 
laM iwoetimlaif of upfMr Kootennha). ^flat- 
Ww.— Bale In U. fL BxpL Exped., vi, 'JM, 1M6 
( Kttunaba):OallntlnlnTrtna,Am.Btonol.Bo<!.. 
ii.pt. 1, io,77,lH4H(afterHale):BQaclimaon,8puren 
der axtelc. 8pnu;he. Ml, UCMh Latham, stem. 
Comp. PbUol^ M6. 1882 (or Kilonaiia): OatMhet 
in tug. Am. Bisl.. 170. 1877. ^naehboM.— Ben- 
liMia (1861). Phyak. Atlaa, map 17, ma. xlkwS- 
wapa.— Keane in Stanford Oompcnd. (Cent, and 
So. Am.), app., 480, 474. 1878 (inclndea Kootenaia 
FlnUwwa or Bkalsi ). ^iUtaadum.— Powell In 7th 
Rep.B. A.B..85. im. 

kitnnto {(lint\inhi, 'jH'ojili'of t}u'st<M k- 
aded town'). .\ THiiii»hiau iliviMion ami 
town formerly near the month of Skeena 
r., Brit. ('ill. The iM'ople were related to 
the Kifhiiiii lilaot.". 

Orit'Eadi. H"a> in .'ith Kc|>. N. \V. Tribex Chii- 
nuH, Its. iHv i Ki't-an-dou — Kiiiif.WrtiKl. in N. A.. 
Hpp.. 1>*6*.' Kitailah I>..r-. v in Am. Antii) . XI.X, 
IWI.lS'.C. Kit. an. tloh lli «« ani. Notes cm .Ni>rth- 
i rn Tril>.'> viMtcM in M.«<., B. A. K. Kitt- 

aado.— Krnn>e, I Imkit Ind.,31S, ISM.'i. Kitunto.— 
Tolmieaiui lJiiw.«»)n, V<K-alj«. Brit. Cnl., IHb. Ikm. 

Kitwilgioka {( iijitindgtja'f*, 'l>eo{tl(» of 
thi* campinti pUu-e'). A TsiiiiHhian ili- 
vision in the nei^hlKirhtuMl of the iimuth 
c»f Skti-na r,, Brit. ('<>l. Their chU'f out- 
raiike<l all other Ttijiuhhian chiel's. 
Oyitwulfyi'U. — H< 

faniKlii, It'i, l\>y. Kitwilriok*. Ti>lijiii' iinfl liav< 
wn. ViKiibH. Brit. (of. IHk. I.hm. Kit-will- 
ooita.— Khul', WiukI in .N. A , upp.. lAW. KitwUl 
quoit*.— HowHnI, Nott s on Northern Tri>>tf<\ isitinl 
in IK.'VI. MS.. B. A. K. Kit-wulj-jaU.— KrHns«-, 
Tllnkii In.l., 317. IW.^ 

Kitwilkslieba ( dyUwulki^') . A Tsiut- 
flhian divwion in the neighborhood of 

Mctlakatia aii<l tliftimuth of Skeena r.. 
Hrit.Col. Ill 1N.S4 it \v;i,s aliiio.«t extinct. 
Oyitwulkiebi'. — Ro«J< in /«'it*trhr. fiir Kilinol , 
lH><,s Ket-wilk-ci-pa — Kuim-, \VatJ<i. in N. .\.,a|tt>.. 
lN.V.1 Kitwilktbeba — Tol niic and Duwstin. Vrw al's. 
Brit ("oL. lUii. |SlS1 Kit. will, •u.pat— Howunl, 
Notfr> on Northern Tiili. - \isjii<l in l?\dl. M!^., 
B. A. K. rit-wulki«-be.-Kruuse,Tlinkillin1..:51M, 
1 ?«.'). 

Kitwingaoh ( 'jwojile of i>!;i< i- - .f plenty 
of rabhit«'). .\ diviisioii ami town of the 
Kitknun on the n. haiik of Skeena r., 
Brit. Col., just above the rapids; pop. 154 
in 1904. 

Oritwunf ■-»'.— Boa.s in imti l:< p. N. \V. Trilifst "an- 
ann. ^S'X^. Kiljonwah — Urii ( nl map, Vic- 
torin. I sT.'. Kitcoon*a -I low rii- n l<iur. U«tv. 
(icon .■»<•<■ , XXXI,2.»:^. ls4;l Kitswmgahs — Scottin 
In«l. .\tT. Itep. IWJ. IsTr. Kit wang-agh.— 

Can. Iiul. Atr . 41.'). ISW. Kitwangar — ilori t/ky, 
CHtiiulii on tlie E'.iciric. I'PJ. is; I. Kit-win-gach.— 
l»or>-i y iti Anti<|.. xix. JT'.i, Is'.C. Kitwunfi. 
Toliiiie and liiiWMin. Vocalis Hrit. lllli, IKK-l, 

Kitwinshilk ( ' people of the place of 
lizardH*). A Niska town on the middle 
course of Na.s.s r., s. \v. British Colntnhia. 
According; to Boau there were four divi- 
sions: Laktiaktl, Laklonkst, Gyiteaek, 
and Qyl«ab«8t. The fint of these be- 
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lon>»e«l to the Wolf elan, tin- s<M'ond and 
tttiixl to the liiagle clan, and the fourth to 
the Bear ehm. Pop. 77 in 189fl, fii in 
1904. 

OyftwtmkM'tlk.— Boas in intli Hi'{>. N. \V inbea 
Ciitiaila, -tV), Ke toon ok ■heik , -Schoolcraft, 

Ind. Tril«-s, v, |s7. 1m,V>. Kitwanahelt. — Hon lzky, 
Canada on the Pacilic. P.H, IsTJ. Kit-win-ihilk.— 
Dursey in Am. Antiu.. xix, 22M>. ltW7. Kitwiat- 
•hieth -( an lnd.Afr.,'171,188». Kitwiatahlltb.— 
Ibid.. 41l>, \im. 

Kitwinskole ( ' people where the narrows 

|MUHs'). A Kitk^an division an<l town on 
a w. l)ran('h of upper Skeena r. . Hrit. ( 'ol.; 
pop. »)7 in 1904. 

Oyitwuntlko'l Boas in 10th Kep. N. W. Tritiin 
( Miimtn. -J'.i. l.s«i.'>. Kitawinaoolda.— Scott in Ind. 
AtT. Kcp. iv-y. .VsJ. IhTn. Kitwancole.— Horet/ky. 
rana<laoii the I'Hcillc. IIH. I^Tt. Kit-wan-cool. — 
run, Ind. AIT.. 415. I89h. Kit-wan Cool. -Ibid., iVJ. 
Iv.M. Kit win-tkole — Dorses in \in. .\ntii|.. xix, 
•271>, lKy7. Kit-wun-kool.— I)aws«.n in tleol. Snr\'. 
of Can., »n, IsT'.i fH). 

Kitscoih (dyUlzVit, ' |M'oplt; of the 
salmon weir'). A Tmmshian division 
and town formerly near Metlakatla, Brit. 
Col. AecordinKtothe Haida, thin family 
was deacende* 1 f mm a woman of their tribe, 
Oittel't.— SwanUiii, field notea. 190(M)I. Oyid- 
xi's.— Boas in ZvitM'hr. f. Kthn(d.. JXi, IKN8. 
Ke«-«h«a.— Sehoolcmft. Ind. Tribtft, v, 4M7, 
KM-«hU.— Kane, Wand, in N. A., app., 1859. 
KeahaM.— Howard, Notea on Nurtheni TrilMW 
visited in 1854, MS.. B. A. E. KitaaMk.— Brit. Col. 
map. Vlfturia, 1872. KiU-iiMb-.— Krause, Tlinkit 
Ind., 318, 188A. KitsU.— Tolmie and Dawaun, 
V<a'alj«<. Brit. Col,. iHii. 1884. gttMaab.—Powey 
ill Am. Atitiq., XIX, Jhl, 1«97. 

Kitiegnkla ('t^'ople of Zekukla moan- 
tain'). A Kitkwin divifion and town on 
upper Skeena r., a short distance lielow 
I lazelton, Brit. Col. There Ih an old and 
also a new town of Uiis name. Atvord- 
inK to Boas there were two dans here, 
Raven and Bear, the in-ople of the latter 
l>eing called specifically Uyiag'a'hast. 
I'op. of both, 91 in 1904. 

OyiUicya'ktla.— B<mM in 10th Kcp, N. \V. Trlbon 
Canada, M), 18«J6. Kitaoguecla.— Daw.soii in (ieol. 
."^urv. Canaila, '20b, 1879-^0. Kitae-fukla.— Can. 
Ind. AIT., •.;.'i2, 1H91. KiUenelah.— Brit. Col. map, 
N'ieloriu. 1^72. Kit-ic-quahla.— Can. Ind. Alt.. 
lir>. Isvis. Kit-«e-quftk-la - Ibid,, i^ih, isy,',. Kit- 
•igeuhle. — llofi t/kv, Canada on Pacifle. llC, 187-1. 
KiUiguch«.~Scoti in Ind. AtT Hep. 18»;9 fK;;<. 1^70. 
Kitmifuhli. 'rr)lmi«' ami Ilawwm, Vocabs Brit. 
Col . lllH. 1HH4. KiU-M-quee-la.— Can. ind AtT., 
304,189:{. XiCMt">>l^— l)o>wyinAni.Antiq.,xix, 

•»78, 1897. 

Kitxilas ( ' people of the canyon', i. e., 

of Skeena r. ). .\ Tsimwhian division. 
The two tuvvnn sutx-essivelv oeeiipie<l by 
them bore thwr name. iThe fin^t, just 
nlwive the eanyon of Skeena r., Brit. Col., 
has been aljandone<l, the |)eople having 
moved, mainly in 1893, to New Kitzilan, 
jtwt below the eanvon. Pop. of the latter 
town, 144 in 1902; in 1904, together with 
Port F>sinij;t<in and Kitziingayliim, 191. 

GyiU'ala'ier —Hna- in '.tb Hep. 'N. W. Trita'x 
• aiiada, 1 i Kiaala*, <'iin Ind. ,\fT., \\(<. 
Isys, Kitala»ka. — I)ownie in .lour Roy. (ieojf. 
.•■HM ,, x\ \i, J-'iJ. isiil. Kitchulas* Howard. Notes 
on Nortlii rn I ritics visited in 18.'>1. .M.-^.. H. .\. K. 
KiUalaa.— Scott in Ind. AfT. Rep. Mm. .'Ksl. isTO. 
KiUala»« • an. In«l AfT.. 'iVJ. l.sfll. Kitsallaa.— 
Hrit Col. mail. N'lctoria, 187'_'. Kit-ii<' Ui-»o. — 
Kane, Wand, (n N. A., app., lt>M>.% KltMliiaair.— 
Kiaine,TUnkit Ind., SIS. 1865. ZItMllaaa.— Hor> 
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etzkv. Panada on Pai lfic, 212. 1H7I. Kit zilas — 
Uorniey in Am. Anti.|.. xix. '_»7y. iMyT. Kit-xila»» — 
lbi<l.. tnap. 

Kitzimgaylam ('{x^ojile uu tlie u|)|>er 
jiart (»f the river.' — Boas). A TsimHlimn 
division and town on the x. Hide of Ske*nia 
r., Brit. Col., l)el<)w the canyon. These 
i)eople were originally Tongju*, of the 
Kolnschan ntock, who tied from .-Vlanka 
on account of continual wan*, aiul settknl 
at this point. In course of time they 
came to ;<iM>ak the Tsimshian langiuige. 
Pop. <J9 in 19()2; in liHM, together with 
Port K^Hi^itigton ami Kitzilas, Ull. 
Oyita'umni'loii. — Biias in r.tli K»'|i. N. \V. Tril>»>!« 
('ana<la. 9. Xt, 18»<y. Kee-chum-a-kai-lo. — Kane. 
Waiul. in N. A., aj>|>.. lH.'»y. KM-chum akarlo. — 
S<-hiM>lcraft, ln<l. TrllM.>M. v. 4k7, |,k.V.. Kitobem- 
kalem.— ( an. In<i. AIT.. 271. |v<y. Kitohimk&le.— 
Howard. NoU-k «n N«»rlluTn TrlU'H vi.siiiMl in 
\KA. MH.. K. A. K. KiUumk&lem.— <'an. In<l. AfT., 
4I(>, KiUumk»lum.— Hori-tzlcy, Canaila (in 

I'acinc, 212. 1S7I. Kit-um-fay-lum.— l)on«4-v in 
Am. Anti«|.. xix. 279. 1«97. 

Kiaita (KHu'bIa, 'where the tnul 
cornea out' [?]). A former Haiila town 
on the X. w. coast of More«l>v id., <»p[K>Hite 
North id.. C^ueen ( 'harlotte i<l8., Brit. Col. 
It wa« owned hy the Stiwlaa. Ponsihly 
the town given in John \V<»rk'H list in* 
*' Lu-lan-na," with 20 Iiouhch and 29t} in- 
habitants in iy^it>-40, included this pliure 
and the neighlxmng town of Yaku. The 
old peo|)le reinendK-r 9 hou.'»es having 
Ht^MMl here and 8 at Yaku. After the 
|M)pnlation of Kiusta had decn'aseil con- 
sidenihly,the remainder went to Kung, in 
Naden harbor. (.i. it. s. ) 

Kioo-iU.— Dawson. Queen Charlotti- Idn., 1fi2. IKstl. 
Ku*U Hiade.— Harri.Min in I'hm'. an<l Tmn.H. Koy. 
8«M-. Can., KT. 11, VHk IS9:>. Ky'iu'ifa.— Bo«i.s. 12th 
Kep. N. W. TrilM-ji ('ana<la. 22, isyn. 

Kiva. The Iloiti name of the sacred 
« eremonial, a.'wemoly.and lonngingchani- 
l»er, churacteristi*- oi" ancient and mo«lern 
Pueblo >H'ttle- 
ment." of .Vri- 
zonaand New 
Mt'xi«'<) and 
the preliiM 
toric nneblos 
of Colorado 
and Utaii. 
Thev were 
first Aes<TilK»d 
by the early 
Spanish ex- 
plorers of the 
S. W., who 
ties ignated 
them fxtufuti. 
meaning 'hot 
nM)ms.' evi- 
dently mistaking their chief UBe as that 
of sweat-houses. ( )ne of the kivas at the 
pueblo of Taos in 1540 is descril)ed bv 
Castane<ia (14th Rep. B. A. K., lS9«)i as 
contiiining *'12 pillars, 4 of which, in the 
center, were m* large as 2 men could reach 
around," while "some that were seen 
were larg«' enough lor a gjimc of ball." 
The kivas of the Rio (irande villager 



were de.<crilMHl as " uiulerground, s«|uare 
or round, with line pillars," which is 
largely tnie to-<lav. The *Mr\y Spanianl.** 
also Ktat«* that "t)ie young men live<l in 
the CHtufas," that "if a man repudiatetl 
his woman he h&s to g«> to the efltufa," 
and that "it is forbidden for women t<> 
sleep in the estufas, or to enter these for 
any pur|>o.«e, ext*ept to give their hus- 
bands or sons something to eat," which 
is still the ca.«<t! Siive in the few instan«t's 
iti which kivas are usisl by women's re- 
ligious Societies or where woiuen are wit- 
neK*>es of the ceremonies. "The kivas," 
says ( ':i.><taf\eila, "liel*»ng to the men, 
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while the lK>u.«es lH>long to the women." 
Kli-iewhere he asserts that the kiva.H Ih»- 
long t<;» the whole village, meaning that 
they are not the itroi)erty of a single in- 
dividual or hou.'«enold. 

The oldest form of kiva .sj^ms to have 
been circular, and some of these are still 
\\>H'i\ in Hlo (irande jmeblos, iw Santo 
Domingo, Santa Clara, and Namln*, al- 
though in this s««ction, where Spanish in- 
Huence was stmngt'^t, the jn-rsistence of 
this type might be leiUJt exp<'cti>«l. At 
Zuni and in the Hopi villagt*s, on the 
other hand, the kivas are rectangular, in 
the latter wholly or partly underground 

an«l usually 
isolattHl.inthe 
former partly 
subterrani-an 
an«l forming 
part of the vil- 
lage clu.'*ter. 
Originally the 
Zut^i kivas 
were in the 
courtyards of 
the villages, 
but, prol>ably 
1 >y reason of 
Spanish re- 
strictions, 
I heir situation 
was later 
hidden among the dwellings, where they 
are today. The numlier of kiva*i in a 
pneblovarie<l with itssize and thenumlter 
of the religiinis organizations using them. 
Oraibi alone has i:{ kivas, while some of 
the smaller jmeblos contain but one. 
Thf»se of the Hopi, which numl>er3.% are 
rectangular, and are generally fi* built 
that they are approximately on a x. and 
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s. line, the exceptions probably being <Ine 

to th«' <'xis»»'ncif8 «if tfie sit«'s. This latttT 
rin-niUHtaiicej howevt-r, is nut |»i'riMilli'«l 
to inU>rferewith the oubU'minean nr M'lui- 
subtt'rnuican ••!uimct«T of thf kiva.«. for 
SO jHTf*istt'ntly i> thiH ftalurr ^•restrvcil 
that convciiii'ticc of use is nacnfloed for 
sites that a«inul of partial excavation in 
the riM-k or the siiikini; of tlie chanil)er 
Ixilow tlie stirfai'e of the mesa smnnut. 
Kivafl coiitaiii few wall opiMiingB, and 
thewe art' very Hinall. The chambers are 
invariably ent*>r<'«l by moans t»f a huliler 
to the roof and anotiier thniii);!) a hatcli- 
way. The roof is HUpiiorte<l by l>eaniH 
covere<l with osien* or boards and adoln' 
mortar well tainpiil; the Hoors conxist 
usually of sniootti t<andt<tone slatin; the 
walls, which are sometimes (lecorat«'<l 
with symbolic paintings of directional 
animals in directional colors, are wholly 
or partly surrounded bv a solid stone- 
capped adobe bench, and at one end, be- 
hind the ladder, is a low platform or 
dais. A shallow fire-pit occiipies the cen- 
ter of the floor, tiie hatchway being the 
only means for the passage of the smoke. 
At the end of s<iiiie kivas, fariiifj tlie lad- 
der, inasmall round hole in a stone or slab 
of Cottonwood — the 

(th«' name varying: with the lan^uau'e of 
the tribes )~i<yuiboliziug the place of 
origin and the final place of departure of 

the INleblo [M-ojiles ami the me<liuni of 
coDUiiunicatioii with the l>eingH of the 
underworld. When not in use the Mif Hijm 
is kept phijrjred. Behind tliis oHlice an 
altar, varying with the society and the 
ceremony, is usually erected, and liefore 
it a dry painting i< -"iiM time- ma<le, atxl 
numerous symlxilir purauliernalia are 
asBembled iu'i •resi-rilKHi oraer. QeeAUar, 
Ctreiiumtf, J^nhloi^, iS7ir(?e.». 

('onpult Ilandelier in Arch. Inst. Tapers. 
Ill, IV, 1H«HM>2; Cushing in l.lth Uep. 
ii. A. K., Dorsey an.l Voth in Field 

Columbian Museum I'ub., Anthroi). wr., 
in, VI, 1901-03; various pajjers by Fewkes 
in the refxtrtsof the Ii. A. K., and in Am. 
Anthrop. and Jour. Am. Folk-lore; 
Hewett in T.nll. :V2, 15. A. F., I9(X;; Mln- 
deleff instil U.p. M. A.F.lsid: Nordens- 
kiold, Cliff-dwellers of the .M«su Verde. 
1H<>:{; .Mrs Steven-on in 11 th and 23d Reps. 
B. A. F., 1.S94 and 1905; Win.ship in 14th 
Kep. l^. \. E., 18JM). (f. w. ii. ) 

Kivezaka. A band, apparently of Yuman 
stock, formerly inhabituig the lower Hio 
Colorado valley in the present Arizona or 
California, and who were '*ci>n(|uered, 
al>sorlKMl, or driven out" by the .Mohave, 
according to the tradition of the latter. 
KiTe-M-ko.— Bourke In Jour. Am. Folk-lore, n. 

Kivitnng. A settlement of Aku<lnirmiut 

Ediimo on Padli fiord, Baffin land. 
QhrllaiW.— BoMlneth Bep. B. A. K.. 441, 1888. 



KiTnalinak. A Kevallngamiut village 

near Pi Hope, Alaska. 

KimaliunMR.— Xairoslrlti. titmn. Rim Pom. Am., 

|.t I, 74 1H47. 

Kiyahani. An A{>a4-h«> clun or band at 
San Carlos and Ft Apache, Ariz., in 1881. 
Xi-n-haniii.— Boiirke in Jitur. Am. Kolk-lure. ni, 
U8, ISW. Ki-Ta-Jani.— Ibiil.. Ill i traiiM. alkali'). 

Kiyii ^ A'» 'dried meat' ) . A division 
of the Piegan tril)eof the Siksika. — (iriii- 
nell, Rlackfoot lxHlgeTa]es,209,2^, 1802. 

Kiynkia ('brt'akers,' so calle<l l)e<'auHe 
the niemlM'rs broke the marriage law by 
taking wives w it liiu prohibited degree*' of 
kinship). A band of the Mdewakan- 
ton Sioux which lived in 1811, according 
to Pike, in a village on upper Iowa r., 
under chief Wabasha (Minn. Hist CoU., 
II, 17, 18«0); in 1 820 they were on Mifwis- 
sippi r.. above riaii 'n dn Cliieii ( Hrake, 
Bk. lods., bk. viii, 1648 ) . Long, in 1824, 
placed them in two villages, one on Iowa r. 
near I he Mississippi, theotheron F. Pepin. 
Tiieir chief village was Winona, on thesite 
of Winona, Minn., in 1858, and the other 
\v,i- w'ji If Wabasha is now. 
Bounding Wind. — N»-ill, Hi-t. Minn., U4, not*-, 1888 
(Kiik'li-li I'lr TiiUpwln, tlio imnn- of tlie chief). 
Keow, - l^.iik'. KxikhI, St. 1'. I«t'.m K.. I. '.iK^, \>i'2A. 
Ki-ffu-kui.— SiiiitliM)ii. Misc. Col.. xiv.T. l^T'^ Ki- 
jru kaa. IIhimm v in Iii.l. .\tT Ki i>..sl,lh.)(.<. Kiyuk- 
»An. \S ilhiiiu-iii ill Militi. *iciil. Kcj>. lor 1W4, 11'.!. 
La Fcuilli- » band. I,<.im ill .Minn. Hl.tt. Coll.. 11, ^4, 
W^< T[\-tr p,in.—\. ill. Hi«t. Minn.. H4.notj.'.1858. 
W*ba»ha'» band. Sen. Kx. 1><m'. 9<», Tid CoriK-, l'"! 
sesH., t.l, \K\2 Wab«*haw band, lii-l. AIT. R. ].., 
IVM Wabaahaw'a sub-band of Mede-wakan- 
t wans Uariiv V in Inil. Aff. Ucp . HI. IHTiO. 
Wabu»baw. — I'rcfM oit In .'^♦•lioolcnifl, Iiid. Trlln.'s, 
II. Kl'.t, l^.Vi. Wa-ha-ahaw'a tribe, -f. S. Ind. 
Inntit^x n-vVi), K~b, l^TH. Wapasha'a bMid.— 
KiK'KS Imk. <inun. iind I)ict., l.'.l, Wapm- 
•haw.— Ncill, lli.«t. Minn., xiiv, l,v>s icliiof'!* 
nanje). Wapaahaw'a villag*. — ThnM'niorton 
(IKli) quottHl bv brak. , Hk In.li^.. bk. v, 16.'». 1848. 
Wa-pa-ahee.— Siiiiiliw.ii. Mi.-**-. Coll., .xiv, art. 6,8. 
1.H7H. Wapatha.~-Warrfn in Miuu. HlwU Coll.. V., 

Kv.. 1SM.S. Vlad fMfflt.— DofMy In Am. Naior., 

115. IHM. 

Kiyakta. A dividon of the Upper 

Yanktonai Sioux. 

Kee-ark-tar.— Corlisrt, l.acotah M8. vocab., B. A. K., 
lii'°<. I'^Tt. Mm nk» mk I i -nrtn and Clark. Dio- 
cov., IW: Ori^. Jour. LewUund Clark, vi. 99, 
190.>. Ku-ox-awa.— Fri-wott in 8<-h(M)k'raft, Ind. 
Tribes, ii. 16U, Isv.' 

Kiynkaa. A division of the I?rule Teton 
Sioux. — Dorsev i after ( leveland) in 15th 
Rep. B. A. F., 219, 1H97. 

Kiyakta. Adivinonof the(^lalaTet(m 

Sioux. 

Breakers of the custom. — R<)binw>n, lottiT to r»(»r- 
!H'v. 1MT9. Cut Offs.— Uruckt-tt in Sniillison. Hep. 
1hT»;. kit, 1x77. Ke-ax-as. — Ibid. Kiocsies. — Iiul. 
AfT. K' p . 1''75. Kiyukaa.— ItotiitiMiii ilsKJi 
quot. d ' \ Ji .rM V in l.Mh Kcj. B A. K., 2'JO, 1V.I7. 
2useia kiyak*a^C|cvcliui<l InHIi, ibid, i ' bit 
tbc snake ;ii ;\i.<i'i. Zuzetca-kiyaksa. — Itiid. 

Klahoaaht. A Xootka tribe lonaerlv 
living V. of Nootka Bd., Vancouver idf. 

(Sproat, Sav. Life, :U)8, IHti*)). Boas was 
unable to learn any tiling about them, 
bat the name eeemn to occar in Jewitt'e 

Narnitive as the desiirnation of a small 
tril)e that had l>een "coiuiuereil and in- 
corporated into that of Nootka«" 
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Kl&han.— Jrwitt, Nurr., 74. \'<i9. KlahoMht 
Spnmt, Snv. Life, iw.it. TlaboMth — R<ui», f.tli 
Kfp. N. \V. TrllM-M Can.. HI, Ifsyo. 

Klahnm. An OkinaK«n villii>;t' wluTt* 
Astor'a old fort stocwl, at the luoiith of 
Okinakaiu' r., Wash. — Gihhs in Pat-. H. R. 
Rep., I, 413, 1H55. 

Klakaamu ( KPa-ka-<i'-iini ) . A former 
Ohumu^haii villajji* on Santa Cruz id., off 
the coast of California, e. of 1'untadel Di- 
ablo. — llenshaw, Buenaventura MS. vo- 
eab., B. A. K., 1HH4. 

Klalakamish ( Kla-Ut'-ka-mii^U ). \ii ex- 
tinct band of Lunani that re.side<l on tlie 
E. side of San Juan id., .\. w. Wash. — 
liibba, Clallam an«l Lunnni, .St>, 1S()3. 

Klamaskwaltin. A Kuiyuhkhotana vil- 
lage on the N. bank of Yukon r., Alaska, 
near the mouth of Kaivuh r. 

KUma*kwaltin — Buk»T, <u-nK. r)i< t. .\lii.sk»i, IWJ. 
KUmMqualttin. — Const .Siirv«'V ciU'd bv Hnki-r, 
ibifl. 

Klamath (possibly from innklak-x, the 
Lutuami term for 'Indian.*",' 'pe«iple,* 
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'community'; lit. 'the encampe<r ). A 
Lutuaniian trilK> in s. w. Oregon. Thi-v 
call t heni.«elve.M l-jikshikni or .\uk.'^m', 
* people of the lake.' referriny to tlie fact 
that their principal H'als were on Upper 
Klamath lake. Th ere were also nn- 
porUint t<ettlement« on Williamson and 
Sprajfue rs. The Klamath are a hardy 
people anfl, unlike the other branch (»f 
the family, the Modoc, have always lived 
at peace with the whites. In 1S«>4 tliey 
joined the Mo<l<»r in ec<lin>i the >;reater 
partof their territory to the I 'nited States 
and .-lit'ttled on Klamath res., u here they 
numbered 755 in 1^05, including, how- 



ever, many fonner nlavea an«l inendifry 
of other trilx'S who have Ixt-ome more or 
less assimilated with the Klamath nince 
the establishment of the res*'rvation. 
Slavery was a notable institution amon>; 
the Klamath, and previous to the treaty 
of 1H(U they a4-comi>anie<I the MtMbx? 
every year in\ a raid against the Acho- 
mawi of Pit r., Cal., for the capture of 
women and children whom they retaine*! 
as slaves or lwirtere<l with the Chinook at 
The Dalles. The Klamath took no part 
in the M(m1o«- war of 1872-73, and it is 
sai<l that their contemptuous treatment 
of tile Mo4lo<" was a main canst* of the 
dissatisfaction of the latter with their 
homes on the n-servation which led to 
their return to L«>8t r. and thus to the 
war. The followin)jf are the Klamath 
settlements and divisions so faras known: 
Awalokaksiiksi, Kohashti, Kulshtgeush, 
Kuyamskaiks, Nilakshi, Shuyakeksh, 
Ymiira, and Yulalona. See also A'um/»a- 
lu(ti*h. Consult Gatschet, Klamath Inds., 
C.uit. X. A. Kthnol., ii, 1890. (l. v.) 

Aigipaluma.— 4uil.H('hvt inCoiit. N. A. Ethnol., n, 
l»t. I. xx.xiil, IMW ('people of the ehipmuiika*: 
Salmptin imnic for hiI Indiiins on Kliimntli res. 
ami vitinity; iibbreviated to Aigsimlo, Aik^pulul. 
Alammimakt iah. — Il>id., xxxiv {hhU\ to be tlu- 
.\<-honiii\vi natiie) . Athlameth.— Ibi<I. (CHlntKM)va 
nnnici. Aukaiwaah.— Ibid. (!<o CMlled in Yrciin 
diitli-ct of Slia^ta). A ukaai.— Iliid. (abbr. uf 
k-ukshikiii). A'-uabkni.— Ibid., pt. M, .SI. Olun- 
atha.— Leeand FroHt,()n>guii, 177, IS^^. ClaaieU.— 
Hale in ['. S. Exi.l. Kxih-*!., VI, ilH, IH4t.. Clam- 
oatha. — fJallalin in Trans. .\ni. Antiq. S«k'.. ii.iuBp, 
IKiti. Clamuth. — .lolinwmaiid Winter. Ituckv MIk., 
^7. 1H16. Clamuta.— White. Ten Years in o'repon. 
-.^'>9. is'iU. Olimath.— SpuuIdiiiK in II. R. Kep. K30. 
•.•7tli ConK.. I'd ses-v. 69. \si >. ^-ukaJukni.— 4;al 
si liot in Cont. X. A. Kthniil.. m. pt. i, xxxiv, 18W 
labbr. of tlie followinK>. ^-ukahik-ni malrlaka.— 
Ilnd. (own name: 'piNtple at tlu' lake i. ^-uka- 
kni.— Ibid. (abbr. of K iik>ihikni i. ^-uahkiii. — 
Iliid.. pt. 11.31. Ilamatt.— H. K. Kx. Pik-. 76, 30th 
C<>iij;..l»t .M xs., 7. IS IS( misprint of llalf 'sTlamatI ). 
Kalmathi.— Dyur (1x73) in H. U. Ki-|i. 1»0. 41th 
» onK.. InI .•*ev..,4, lv'<7G (iiii>pritU). Klamaca.— iMi- 
llnt (K- Mofni!*, Ex|>lor. dan^ l Ori-Kon. ii. 335.1K4-I. 
Klamaka — Ibid.. ^^7. Klamat.— Palmer. R.icky 
Ml^., UM. IKVJ. Klamath Lak« Indiana.— Stet'le in 
liid. AIT. Rep. MOA, IJI. Klamatlia.— Taylor 

in l al. Farmer, Jnnes, \sa). Klamatk. — (jat«ehet 
mi<^|iioted in <'onKri"'> liit<-niai. dos Ami'r., iv, 
issi. Klameth.— Staiili v in .Smithson. MiiK.*. 
Cdl.. n, -H. 1KV2. Klameta. — Farnham. Trav.. 112. 

KlawmuU.— Meek in H. R. Kx. D«-. 76. 30th 
CoiiV'.. l»t ("exs., 10, 1S.I8. Makai'taerk.— <jal«ehet. 
op. fit., II, pt. I. xxxiv, ls<M) (mi called by wt-^.ti-ni 
SlIa^tB). Muck-aluca. — Powers quoted bv Ban- 
rrolt, Nat. Rucrs, i.:V>], 1SS2. Huk' a luk.— i'owen* 
III Coiit. N. A. Kthnitl., Ul. •iVl. In77. Okahee.— 
.<ti«li- in Ind. Art. Rep. 1«4H, 121. 1S6.S. Ouk- 
akenah.— Taylor In Cal. Farmer. June 22, IWO. 
Plaikni.— <;at.-<'hi't. i>y. eit., li, pt. I, xxxv. 1S90 
(eolbi tive name (or Klamath. Slndoc-, nndSnaken 
onSprairiu- r.). Savl — Ibid., xxiv (.Snake name). 
Tapaadii — ("tirliii. Ihiiawi MS. yiM-ab.. B. A. K., 
iwj illmavvl name). Thlamalb.— Tolmtc and 
Daw-on, »"oinp. V.wab , 11b. ixst. Tlamath.— Riix- 
ton. Adventures 244. IMS. Tlamatl.— Mule In I'. 
.S. Expl. Kxped.. VI. 2lH. isir.. Tlaxneth.— Thom|H 
>on in Ind Afl. Rep., -lixt, 

Klamatnk. An old village, probably 
belonjiinp to the Comox, on the E. coast 
of Vanc«»iiver id., opposite the s. end of 
Valdes id. 
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Xla-in«-took.— I)u\VM>n, Oeol. Siirv. Can., luup, 

IHKH. 

Klaikino ('iH'ople of th«' •nviin'). A 
Kwakiiitl lril»f on Klaikino inlrt, n. w. 
coast (»f Vaticouvcr id.; pop. I'.i 'm 1888, 
when la.-t m'lwratt'lv t'liunu'ratwl. 
KlarkinM.-TMii. Intl. ,\fT.. Hit. I.s79. Kli»'-k»iiio.— 
|)a\v«uii in Tranx. Kt»v. .S«k'. I'an. for 1?^". wr. 
II. C>\ Kl»M-kj-iio.— <'«n. Iinl. AIT., ixy, IHW. 
L'a'tq'endx.— BinLs in K«'p. Nut. Mux. for :«9. 
Th97. Lli'iqienoxo.— Boiu< in M^'iii.Ani. Mus. Nat. 
HUt.. V. i.t. J, nrvl, IWi. Tla'ak'en(Ki.— R<iHH In 6th 
Uep. N. \v. Triln-j* CunadB. M. IH90. TlaU'e'Boq.— 
H«HU«inPftcTUittiin'«Mltt..i>t.r.,131.1HK7( ^Jl^|^rint). 

Klatanars. A hanu of (\)\\i<han on 

Fra-siTr., Brit. Col. Pop. .Wiiii IHHO.wln-n 

lust eiimnerated wparutelv. 

Klataaart.— Can. In<>. Afl. for' l.HjMi. \rJ9. KlaU- 

wart.— n»l«l. forl87y, 309. 

Klatlawai. An ancient ClallHin villa^'e 
on I'lijii t wl., Wash. It*i inhaliitantw par- 
tici|)ttte<i in the treaty of P«»int no Point, 
Jan. 2»), I800. 

Klatlawaa.— <ii>>>w, Clnllain hikI Lnmmi, 'JO. l.%3. 
KUt-la-wa»h.—r.S. Ind. Treat. (ISSft), HOO. 1S73. 

Klatwoat. .V vilhi^re on the w. hunk of 
Harrison r., near its junction with Fraser 
r, Brit. Col.— Brit. Col. map, Ind. Aff., 
Vict«»ria. i872. 

Klawak. The [irincipal town «»f the 
Ilenya Tlingit on the w. coast of Prince 
of Wales id., Alaska. It is now inhabited 
laruelv by Haida. Pop. 2H1 in 1K5K), 131 
in VMk). 

Chla-wak-k6n.— Krauso, Tlinkit In*i.. Ill, IW6 
(ki'iii iM-..jili'). Klawak.— Elt'vonth renHnn. AIhh- 
ka.3,18*i. BAwa'k.— Swrtnton.ni'hlnotex.B. A. K.. 
1904. Thlewhikh.— lI(>linl>erK.Kthn<»K.Ski7.z..iiuip, 

Klchaknk. A Kuskwojjniint F^Mkimo 
villa^'e on the E. si«le of the entrance to 
Kuskokwim Imiv, Alaska; |»op. 18 in 1M8(), 
41* in IHUO. 

Klahangamut.— Nolsnn In 18th IU'i>. R. A. E..niap, 
18W. Klchakuk.-Bjiki-r.OooK. Dii t. Ala.-*ka. 1902. 
Kl-changamutc — I'cCrotT. K»-i>. on .\lHskn.o3, is.**!. 

Kleankt ( Kliati'kl, ' rocky l»ar' ). A vil- 
lage «»f the Ntlakvapamnk «»n Fnu»er r., 
Iwlow North liend, Brit. Col.— Hill-Tout 
in Hep. Kthnol. Snrv. Can., 5, \m\. 

KlegQchek. \ Kuskwogniiiit F<skinio 
village in .Maska, at the mouth of Ku8k«>- 
kwim r. on the right liank. 
Kle«uehek. — Bak<r. (ifojf. I>i<-t. Ala-ka. 1902. 
KleffuUh«famut.— Kilbiick (1898)iiuuted by KukiT, 
it. id. 

Klemiaksac— A Chinookan village on 
Columbia r., Oreg., 25 ni. Iwlow The 
Dalles. 

Kle-miak-tac and Fmst. Oregon, 176, 

Klikiiati Chinookan: 'beyoml,' with ref- 
erence to the Cawwlemts. ). AShahaptian 
tribe whcice lormer seat was at the head- 
waters of the Cowlitz, Lewis, White Sjil- 
mon, and Khckitat rs., N. of Columbia r., 
in Klickitat and Skamania cos.. Wash. 
Theireastern neighborM werethe Yakima, 
who speak a closely related language, 
an<l on the w. they were met by various 
Sahshan and Chinookan tril>es. In 18().i 
Lewis and Clark reportcnl them as win- 
tering on Yakima and Klickitat rs., and 
t-stimated their number at alx)ut 7(K). 
Between 1820 and 1830 the triUij of Wil- 



lamette valley were visited by an epi- 
demic of fever and greatly retlucetl in 
numl)ers. Taking advantage of their 
weakness, the Klikitat cnjsst-tl the Colum- 
bia and forced their way as far s. as the 
valley of the I'mpiiua. Their o« cuj»ancy 
of this territory was temoorary, how- 
ever, and they were spee<lily co!nf>elled 
to retire to their old seat x. of the Colum- 
bia. The Klikitiit were always active 
an«l enterprising traders, and from their 
favorable |M)sition l>ecanM' widely known 
as intermediaries lx'twe«'n tluf coast tril)eM 
and those livings, of the Cas<'ade range. 
They joined in the Yakima treat vat ("ami» 
Stevens, /Wash., June \\ 1855, i»y whicli 
they ceded their lands to the Cnitcd Statt's. 
They are now almost m Imlly on Yakima 
res.. Wash., where they have InM-ome so 




KLIKJTAT WOMAM. ( 6MAC«(l.>OilO COLU ) 

merge<l with related triln^s that an accu- 
rate estimate of their numlx-r is iiuiHJS- 
sible. Of the groujis still recognimi on 
that res<'rvation the Topiiiish are prob- 
al>lv their nearest relatives (Moonevin 
14tli Kep. B. A. V.., 738, 181M») and niay 
Ix' regarded as a branch ot the Klikitat, 
and the Taitina|>am, sp4-aking the same 
tongue, Its another minor braiu'h. One 
of the settlements of the Klikitat was 
Wiltkun. ( I.. K. ) 

Awi-adthi.— Galschet. Molalla M8.. B. A. K.. 27, 
lh77 ( .Molala namo). Chick-atat — and Frost, 
Ori'Kon. 17«>, ls-14. ChiekitaU.— Ljini- In .*!« n. Kx. 
Do<'. M. ConK-. l!>t .•ifss.. 171, IsnO. Obit-ah- 
hut— Not.le in H. K. Kx. !»<«•.. a7. 34th CoiiK . 3<1 
seK«.. 1119. 1H.S7 Chit-at-hut.— n>id.. 111. Otick-a- 
hut. — Kobic In Inrl.AfT. Ut |.. 1h.->7.:5.'.1.18.'»S. Clioka- 
Ut.— I>M'and Kro-i. Oregon. y«.». IMI. CiickeUU.— 
AJiustruug. Oregon , 106,1»57. CUckiUU.-Lane In 
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Itid. Aff. Rei>., ItV), 1850. OUkaUU — Stt-vi-iis in 
Si'ii. Kx. ]yin\ III', ;{|thCong.. Ibi m-ns,. j3, \<<t,. 
H«lthwypuin.--( oui-, 1 1 1' II rv a 11(1 Thiiiiii»S4 iii.l((iir.. 
«/7. lM9f. Kan*Ut.— <;il>ti« 'in I'ur. R. U. U«'p.. i. 
418, lM.Vt. Klachauh -Nifolav.OreK"". 113. 1M6. 
Kl*ck*tAck8.^Wilk. s, r. S. Expl. Kxpe.1., IV. 3'i5. 
IJM.'i. Klackatuck* — sl.K uin ils;t.'>> in H. K. Uv\t. 
101.25111 < ung.. s. v^ , 41, lH:?<.t. KlakaUokr— 
Kanilmm. Tniv., IIJ, KlekeUt. — s<-..iil.r 

ilHIfi) in .lf)nr. Kthiiul. !n(M'. Loml., i, TM. IMh. 
KlicftUt — I'urkcr. .lonr . iiW, IMO. KlickataaU. 
Kani-, Wan<l. in N. Am.. 173, isvt. Klick a-t»<!k«.— 
^atlin, N. Am. In.l., ii, W.i, l^O^ KlickaUtM.— 
Ih- Snx-I, Lt'tterx. 'J31, iwa. KlickataU. -Swun, 
Norihwfst ('uiu-t, ;^JI, 1H.S7. KlickiUU - LviiiHii in 
ori'Kon ni>t. .^.K-.guar., i. ITO, l\m. mikaUU — 
(ialliitin in TntiiN. Am. Kthnnl. .Sh- . ii, H, IMH. 
KUkatat^TownM iiil. Narr., 174. INW. KUkeUn — 
ScouU r Isli. ill .Iniir. Ktluml. S«m'. l.,«>ntl., i.'SM, 
IK4K. Klikctat — .S^ iiijli rin Jniir. Gt'ojr. .'^w I.<'nil.. 

IMi KlikitaU. — Inil. AfT. Kop. \>'m\ 17, 1^r>7. 
KliquiUl. 1ml. AIT. lUp. ls71. 131. I.H7'i. Klu'ki- 
Ut. — M<H)m'V in Hth K»'p. IJ. .\. K.. 7;w, l.syti. 
Kluk-ha'-Ut -Dnrw'V. A1s«-r MS. v.M-ah., H A. K.. 
1S.M 1 AIm h iinnu-). li*wia River Band. — M ilrov in 
Inii. All. Ki p.. IWI. Luk'-a-ta • t - M. Ciiw. 
IMiynlliip .MS. viicab., B. A. K., lvs.'> (I'liyiillup 
name I. M£hane.— <!Mt.vhet. l iuiMiua M.S. vo- 
cab.. B. A. E.. If<s7 (Umpqim name). Kl-vlauq'- 
tcu-wfin'-ti.— Dorei-y. AIm-h MS. v.x-ab., B. A. K.. 
IJ<84 ( • scalperw ' : Al.^t'a nnmi'i. K&n-ui'-nt-qu' 
^fiaii*.— Dom-y, Nnltunni>tnon(> >fS. vcK'ab..B. A. 
£.,1884 (' inland ptHiple ' : Naltunnctunnenatnc). 
><vtli Sale Indiana.— Meek in H.* R. Ex. Dm . 7(i, 
80th Cone., lat aeM., 10. 1848. ttwAOk-hwai-pfim.— 
Hooney fii 14th Rep. B. A. E.. 73^, 1896 (-prairie 
people': own name). Raa Bataaka.— 81ocmn in 
Sen. Doc. 24. '25tlt Cung. . 2d ficiiii.. 15.1838. SoU-roU- 
BUB.— Pandoity in Shea, Lib. Am. Ling.. vt,7, 1K62. 
IhlakataU.— Beleher. Vov.. i. 307, IMS. Tlakai'- 
tot— Oatocliet, MK., H. A. E., 1877 (OkinttKan 
name). Tlakatot.— Halcin U.S. Expl. Expetl., vi. 
Iie», 1H4(>. TUakitodu.-St«nley In Smithaon. Uiap, 
Coll., II, 63, im. Tlikatot-Oibba in C«>nt. N. 
A. Ethnol.. I. 241, 1877. TriU Kalata.— Warre and 
VavaBODr(1846) In Martin, Hudaon'a Bay Ter., 80, 
1840. IM 'Iftltajit aafifm.— Oatwhet. La'kmlat 
Ma. B. A. B.. 106 (Kalupuya name). T:inri'< 
■u*lln.--BoM,KatbtometTexi«. 28^ l9(n(Clatrap 
name). ▼•UMmn.— Dart In Ind. Aff, Rep., 
21^ 18BI. WlhaMitt— OntwheC MS., B. A.B. 

SXiwllU iMne). W|iltoBivBrbdiaM.-«liavtn 
. R. Ex. Doc. 87, 84Ui Oooff.. M mm., 118, lff7. 
wk«lwlurfmm.>-TolmleBiid DawmD, Comp. Vf»- 
cabB. Brit Col.. 78, 1884. Whalw^mm.— Lord. 
Naturallat In Brft. CoI„ 84&, \f>e6. 

Klikiiwi [ i ! i -.<'/,re^^ S-lover root at 
mouth of river.' — B« )}!.«). A formorKwa- 
kiutl villa>;e at tlu> mouth ut Klikiiwi r., 
OD the E. side of Vaiicouverid. All traoes 
of it have disappeared. 
SUk-ri-wl.— Oawfon In Tranii. Roy. Fkie. fTan. for 

18K7, *'«•<•. It, 7'.'. l.ix ai'we' — Ild-t-. iiif'ii. Tif».1. 

Klimmim. A former Chehali.*^ villau'i' 
on thcN. Hhoreof (irayaharlxir, W.i-^li. 
BHmmfm,-<;tblM. MS., no. 248, B. A. £. Wah-ta- 
■dd.— Ibid. 

Klinkwan (THngit: £inood'n, 'shellfisl) 
town ' ; ur ' town where they sulit yellow 
oedarhark into Ion)? strings {tany). A 

Hai<]a town, (wcupiod by th»* Yaku-lanap, 
on Curdova bay, Prince of Wales id., 
Alaska. In John Work's list (1836-41) 
hoiisffi and 417 inliabitants are as- 
signeti to u town called Click-ass. This 
is a cftm{)ini; place near Klinkwan, and 
th<" Klinkwan penplc an- cvidrntly in- 
tended. Fetroff giveti the population in 
18A0-81 as 125, and the census of 1890 
as 10. (.1. K. 9.) 

Chlrn k6-an hade.— Kimme, Tlinkit Iti'litvii.T. 304. 

KUarakana.— Halleck 'i''""''' M^rri^. 
KeH. uf .\lai>ka, 67, 1878. KUavakana.— Halleck 



• lunlcilliy riilytr in Iiid. AfT. Krp iHfiy. 1^7lt. 
Klinkwan. — r. S. Cuast Siirvf\. map uf .\la.'«ku, 
.X K. Neotiuii Klinquan.— Kl«'Vfnthl'enHUfi,.\laaka, 
:n. Kliuquan.- lV(n>lTi!i loili CcnMUfi, Alaaka. 

1 vii. Tliokwan Haada.— HarriNOn in PlOCaod 
Tniiij*. Royal l50<'. Can., f*ec. ii, 12^. In'Xi. 

KUnqUlt. One of the bandH or trities 
taking: part in the Yakima trcatv of IS-Vi 
(I'. S. Stat., .MI, 9.")1, imA). They are 
not otherwi.-e identifiable, andnhoaldnot 
l)e fonfi itiii' led with tiir Tlineit. 

Klkohtl (KI-koh'tl\. The Chehali.i 
name for an ancient village on the s. 
side of ( iravs Iiarbor, Wash. — liibbs, MS. 
no. 248, B. A. K. 

Kloehwatone. Mentione*! as u Tlingit 
family under the leadership of Aiina- 
\ux)tz, reniding in and near 8itka, Alaska, 
and con.sintinK of 200 peoule in about 40 
fanulies. The name is saia to mean ' war- 
riorn,' but in all probability it in a corrup- 
tion of ■hM^kna-UH-ldu. ' {teopleof the house 
ou the point.' A oouse of this name 
stood on the point at Sitka, where Bara- 
noff's fort w'AH afterward built. It 1h>- 
longeil to the Kiksadi and not to Anna- 
hoot«*n i>i'ople, therefore possibly the 

word is forrnpted from nrtrh-hil-U'in ( 'wolf 
house people'), to whom Annahootx be- 
longed. ( J. R. a. ) 
XlMiMfal8aa.«->BeardsIpe In Ban. Ba, Dw. UI6> 
48tl> ConK.. Int aeN^. . »1. 1880. Zlvakwatn.— Tbfd.. 
"Xl. Kluokwatonc It.i.l 

EHodetieottine ( ' hay river jM^ople' ). A 
ilivision of the Ht<'hareiittiin mi Ilavr,, 
Mackenzie Ter., (\ma<la. In 1}»04 there 
were 247 enumerated on the upper and 

1 \ h oil the Idwer river. 

Oeni de la riviere au Foin — I'ctit-ii, l>irl. IW'nr- 
liiiKliii-. XX, ix7fi. Slavea of Lower Hay Biver.— 
Can In.l. AfT. IIKM, pt. Kl, 1905. Blavea pf Uppar 
Hay River.— Il>i<l. 

Klogi. A Navaho clan, named from an 

old pueblo. 

Blbp.— Matthews in Jour. .\m. Folk-lore, iii, 
Itti, 1890. Klbfi^e. — Ibid (^Nf = ' p<H>ple' ). 
KlM;i<fIaa'.— MntUiewN, Navaho L<eKend.s, 30, 
189f Blofni — Bonrke. MiKjui;* of Ariz . 279, 1K84. 

Klokadakaydn ('arrow ree<l'). An 
Apache clan or baud at Ban Carlos agency 
and Ft Apache, Aria., in 1875-81. 

Olo-kar-da-ki-aiB.— White, Apache KameM for Ind. 
Tribes, MS.. B. A. E., 1875. XlBkadaka«4a.— Bourke 
in Jour. Am. Folk-lore. in. Ill, IMOi Sagada- 
oayii — Ibid.. 112. 

Klokegottine ( * prairie jH^ople ' ) • A Xa- 
liane division living between Mackenzie 
r. and lakes La Martre, Grandin, and 

Tarht', Mackenzie Ter.. Canada. 

K16-kki-Oottlni.— iVtitot, Auti.iir du lar des F>- 
clavei, 362. 1H91. Klo-kki-ottine.— I't titot. MS. 
vocal.., B A. E., lH»i.">. Klo-ke-ottine. — Ibid. 
Thlo-co-chataiea. — (UiniplM-ll i|ijnte<l bv Pawson 
in Krp. 'iii.l. Surv. ran., 200b, 1889. ^{ttoaa.— 
Moriee. .Ms. h-tter. 1^90 (Taknlll name). 
to«-Ba.— Ibid. (tnin.M. "grass people*). 

Klondike (el dom<lo, a rich strike, a 

fortune I. This word, which entered the 
EngUsh lan^rimge of America during the 
AUiskan gold fever of 1S9H-19(X), is the 
name of a triltutary of tlie Yukon in ex- 
treme N. w. Canada. Klondike in a cor- 
ruption of the name of this stream in one 
of the Athapa«ican dialects prevailing in 
that region. In the literature of the 
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flay, •Klondiker/ and even *to Klon- 

«likt',' also oocar. Of tlu* naim- Biikrr 
(Geog. Diet Alaska, 244, savH: 
"Thte [Klondilte] river w«§ named 

Deer river Ity the WeHtern I'nion Tele- 
graph Kxpeditiou, in 1H»)7, aiul h> ap- 
peared on varlouB maps. I^ter it was 
called I{iiitiil«'« r and afterwanln Keimlt^r. 
Ogilvie, writing September 0, IHiHi, from 
Cadahv, wivs: *Tne river known here 
an the "Kl(.ii»'like'; and in a footnote 8ayf«: 
'The correct mune is Thn»a Duick.' 
It has aim been called Clondyke and 
Chandik, or Deer." ( a. k. c. \ 

XIm IXe-it, 'i»outhe;ust.' the name <>f a 
town cnief). A fornur llaida town at 
the K. entl of Tanoo i.l.. Qne«'n Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col. It wan one of the 
laroeift towns in the Haida eonntry 
an<T way oectipieil by three families, 
the Kona-kt>Ki»wai, l)ji'nnaaljl-lanu>, ami 
Kadoago-ket^wai, to the tin<t of whieh 
the town chief Iwloti^tMl. John Work 
(183<Ml) iwi-i^'netl 40 houscH ami .'>4r) in- 
habitants to thi« town; old peonU- Htill 
rememU'r 20 houaeg. Althou^'h ahan- 
doned, th«' honses and poleti here are in 
better eonilition than in most uninhab- 
ited Haida villagee, ( J- R ) 

Oltw.-OMI. tnarjat. MM, «». 1896 Oloo - 
Scluxdcmft. tnO. Tribes v,4W. 1855 (after Work. 
m6-41). mIw rirmmitn geoffmpnir form. 
Xlw«--Fool«. Qmen CharlotU' lds<.. pa-HHim, 
tSR. Klm't 'nikfl.«-4teW!«oii. Uuttn ( luir 
loCle .ldi.. IfltTMH (» from . hief). 

Zftx-ddk.— lUd. (Oblmmcsyan naiu< . Ixuak- 
ivA -a'tlMMeof the Baffle dan' ). T'tai.— Bom In 
&Sk Rep. N. W. Tribes can.. 2M»8. T«Me.— 
Dawaoo, tm. dt. (own name: the name of u 
kind of Ma gram). Taafi Kiadi.— liHrrii«>u in 
Pioc, and Tnuut. Roy. See. Cnn.. V», i »95. Tlu.— 
IbM. 

Kloo. Atenj]K)rary settK'ini'nt on the N. 
side of Cnmslu'wa inlet, oceuuird by 
Haida from the older town of Kloo for a 
few veara before they passed on to Skide- 
gate.' • (•'• R. H.) 

Klothehetnnne {jfC*lof-U'»^' -iunn(), A 
ChastaroHta villsige on or in the vieinity 
of Kogue r., Oreij. — Dornev in Jonr. An». 
Folk-Iorts HI, 234, 1890. 

Kltlasen (QltlA'nm). A Sonjnfh hand 
at McNeill bav', 8. end of Vancouver id.— 
Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can., 17, 
18W. 

Klackhaitkwa. A l)and of Okinagan 
formerly living at the falls of Okioakane 
r. Wasii. 

Khiek-hail>k«M.— Steven* In Ind. All. Ren.. 445. 
1851. KlMUidtinnb— Glbbeln Pno. R. R. ftep.,1, 
412. 1885. 

Klnghnggne. (livcn a Tlnna villag*' 
onCbichagof id., but probably identical 
with the ChlAl-ch^ of Kranse, which 
he pUu-es on the nmiidand > >ppo-^it<'. It 
ia iK'rhajM-' also identical with Tlushashaki- 
an (q. V. ). Pop. lOH in IHW. 
OUAl ehan.— Kmote. Tlinkit Ind., 104, \m. 
Klochuntte.— Petroff In lOth CeoMU. Alaska, SI. 

Klnkluuk (from Lowdfq, *i»HdeB,* ap- 
plied to places where gravel, Htnall stones, 
or sand slides or follH down). A village 



of the Spencer UridKe IwmdoftheNtlakya- 
pumnk, on Nii ola r., 8 ui. from Spenoes 

Hrids^e, Brit. Col. 

Kluklu'uk. Hill TiMit in Kei>. Kthnol. Surv. Can.. 
1. iv>.t. loiow^'q.— Tfit ill Mrin. Am. Muk. Nat. 

lii-t . 11, i7:i. I'.Mt. 

Klnkwan ( 't)Id and celebrated place' ). 
The prineifial Chilkat village on Cbil- 
kat r , 20 m fromitsmouth. Indian pop. 

in IHiM). :$L'0. 

Olokwon.— Williinl. I.iff in .\lii>kii, 7s, IhM Kl»k- 
wan.— KU*M>ntli Oiixiis, .Vliiskii. :s, \S'Xi. Klok- 
wan.— KroiiMo. Tlinkit 1ml , 1U>. l^^<•■>. Kluckquan. 
fVlmfTill imhCriivii-. .Vlii'.ku. :tl, InM. i.ik"'-an.— 
Hwanton. t1el<i m-t. H. .\. E, I'.hm. 

Klnmaitumsh. (iiven by Uibbs (MS., 
\\. \. K., va. IH5.S) aH the rhehalls name 
for an ancient village on the s. side of 
(iravH harlKir, Wash., but acconling to 
Boas it in an inland near the entrance to 
(irays harlM)r. U*\vif< and Clark, in ISO.'i. 
Hpoke of it as a tribe of alwut 2(iO people 
in 12 hons^es. 

ClAmochtom 1 ch 8 - U- wis and Clark. Raped., II, 119. 
1H14. Clunoctomichi.— Ibid.,474. O l a mMt — il»k i — 
iJoiiuMuvli. l>.«<Tt.s I, 441, Uak Ote'aMfl^t** 
mick't.— <»riK. .lour. Lewls and Clark. VI. 118, 
1906. (n»-moi-to-mioki.— Ibid., 70. Olafluiten- 
Biaj,._I^.wi.s and Clark, Refie, II. 880, 1»17. 
LEiBi'ittanc.— Boas. inf n. 19tV'). 

Klutak. An R-jkimo village in the 
Kuskokwim district, Alaska; pop. 21 in 

1890. 

Klatasmiat.— Eleventh Censuii. Alaska, 164.1889. 

Knaeto. A former InxiiioiH, prolmbly 
Seneca, village on the n. bank of Che- 
nmnn r., N. Y.— Pouchot, map ( 1758) in 
N. Y. Do*-. Col. Ili-t., x. <il»4, 

Knaiakhotana. .\n .\thapat«eiin trilie 
inhai>itinji Kenai penin., Alaska, the 
luinins of Knik and SuHhitna rs., and the 
Hhore.x of lliamna and Cook lakes. It is 
the (inly northern AthaiMi!*oan tribe occn- 
pving any large portion of the seacoat»t. 
Tliev came in contact with the Rn8t*ian8 
at an early date and were mibjujrated 
onlv after'nuu'h tightiiivr: a tx rmanent 
trading settlement was establislied in 17»2 
by Zaikoff an<l Lastochkin, and in 1798 
mi.'Sfionaries settled on (^M>k inlet. In 
the latter year Barauoff brought 30 con- 
victs to teach agricnltnre to the people of 
Kenai penin.; tlu- natives atta< ke<l hitn 
during his explorations, but were re- 
pulseil, the Rossians losing 11 men. 
Father Juvenati in 17015 atti'inpted to 
suppress polygamy among the natives, 
bat was knled while preaching near lli- 
amna lake. Ho.^tilities were reaume<l 
against Baranoff iu 1801. An attempt to 
explore the region n. of Cook inlet was 
made in ISKl by the Russian . \merican 
Co., and in 1819 they had 4 ticttlement.s on 
Cook inlet. In 1838 an epidemic of small- 
pox carrier! off nearlv half the native 
impulation. In 1861 kenai jK iiin. was 
designated one of the 7 missionary dig- 
trict«of the Russian chnri h. The Knaia- 
khotana are taller and darker than 
their Eskimo neifrhlxjrs, but their cub- 
tniiis differ little from tho<e of the neigh- 
boring tribes. Hunting and tishing are 
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the chief <KH'Ui>atioiiy, hirt'li-hurk cjimM^s 
being Ui^nl lor rivrr journ»-yw in the in- 
terior, while for eoant voytigea bidarkas 
are purehasetl from thu ICsknno. 

Tne Knaiakhotanuaretlu* nios-teiviUzed 
of all the northern AthapiL^ican triben. 
They use dogs mainly for liuntin^, not 
harnessing them to their sledw even in the 
long journeyH they perf»)rm in winter 
from one trapping ground to another. 
Oecanionally in 8unimer dogs are cni- 

K loved a.M pack animals. Their log 
oui<e«are more solidly and wannly buih 
than thotieof the moving Kut<*hin tribes; 
they are divided into an outer r<M»m 
for cooking and rough labor, and an 
inner sleeping apartment, floored and 
(•eile<l, light('<l through a jiane of gla.^.- or 

fut, an<l im{>euetrable to the outer air. 
n some vtllageM the beflroom \h ntieA w a 
liathroom, iH'ingtlien heat»'d witli nnl-hot 
HtoneH; but moat villagi^ have a Ixath hut 
or two. In the more primitive villaiires 
on theSushitna and Kmk r-. found .tlie 
old communal log hou.>«e, occupied by 
several ferailief*, each havinf? its separate 

sleeping apartment mtiiicrtccl with flu- 
central structure by a hole in the wall. 
Provisions are kept out of the rearh of 
dogs in a ston'ho«i«e huilt of l<i'_'s and clc- 
vatetl on poHtn (11th CeuKus, Alazika, 
167, 1893). 

They bury thi irdrad in wooden boxet*, 
in which they putalwjthe property of the 
deceased, and pileatones upon the grave. 
They express grief by .smearinu' (lieir 
faces with black pidnt, singeing their 
hair, and lacerating their IxMlies. Mo)«t 
<»f tlieir clothing is inade of th(> skin of 
the mountain guat, which they kill in 
large numbers. Their languafje is ex- 
tremelv guttural, ctjui pared witli that of 
the Eskimo (Dall, Alatika, 4:{0, 1870). 

Richardson (Aret. Exped., i, 40<>, 
ISTil) stated that the Kiuiiakli.>taiia have 
two phratries, one containing (i and 
the other 5 clans. The clans, according 
to their mytliology, are de.^^cended from 
two women made by the niven, and are 
as follows: 1, Kachgtya (The Haven); 

2, TIachtana (Weavers of (Ita-s Nits'!; 

3, Montochtaiia (.V Corner in the Hack 
Part of tlie Hut); 4, T.-^chiehgi (Color); 
5, Nuehsi-hi ( r)esc<'nded from Heaven); 
ti, Kali (Fishermen). 1, Tult.^china ' IJalh- 
ereinCtdd Water); 2, Katluehtna (Lov- 
ers of (;ia.«*S Ileaiis); 'A, Selii-cIdaelitiUia 
(iX'ceivers Like tiie liavenj; 4, Nuts- 
chichgi; o, Zaltana (Mountain). Hoff- 
man (Aijalu^amut MS., P,. A. K., 1SS2) 
givt's the following Chugaehigmiut names 
fordivie<ionsoi theKnaiakhoiana: 1, Kan- 
ikaligamut (People Clnse to tlie Kiver); 
2, Maltahokamut ( \ aliey r.'..p!e): 
Nanualikiaut ( People .\ round I ake t. 
The same authority ' Ka<iiak . 1". A 
E., 1882) giveti tiiu Kauiagmiul nameti 



for 5 divisions: 1, Nanualuk ( =Nanualik- 
mut); 2, Kninruk (Sea-huntiiig People); 
3,Tuiunuk ( =Tyonok, Manh Beople); 4, 
Knikamut ( =Knik, Fire-signal People); 
5, Tigikpuk (PiH)ple Living at the Rase 
of a Volcano). 

The Knaiakhotana villages are Chinila, 
Chuitna, Kasilof, Ka.snat4>hin, Kenai, 
Kilchik, Knakatnuk, Knik, Kultuk, 
KiLstatan, Nikhkak, Nikishka, Ninilchik, 
Nitak, Skilak, Skittok, SuHhitna, Titu- 
kilsk, Tyonek, Tyonok, and Zdluiat, 

The natives of Cook inlet in 1818 num- 
l>ered 1,471, of whom 723 were males and 
748 femak's. liaron Wrangell. in !'>_''>, 
gavo their i)Opulation aa lt2W, the fe- 
males l»eing slightlvin excets. In 1899 
Veiiiaminof madi' tiie numlier l,tJ28, and 
in 18(H) the iloly Svnod gave 937, declaring 
that the natives had Income Christians. 
At the aciiuisition of Ala^^kabv tlie I'niied 
Htates in ISfiS, Gen. Uallec'k and Kev. 
Vincent Colver erroneonsly estimated 
the Knaiakhotana at 25,00(r(Petroff. Kej.. 
on Alaska, 40, 1884 ). The population in 
1880 consisted of 014 nativee, and In 1890 
thev numbered 724 (11th Censua, Alaska, 
158^ 189.3). 

nyanna people.— I'«-lri>tT in lOth Oeninis, AltL^kii, 
ItVI, IHvi K&iUni.— !>•> Mculeti, Kenay MS. 
voi iih.. H A. K., 1K70. KanetkiM.— rolvcr in In«l. 
AIT. Rip. lS«iy, .VkJ, IH70. K&niaky.— Ibid.. 57.S. 
Kukuni.— StatTi'ief atid I'etmlT. MS. v(i< hI>.. R. A. 
K.,1^V Kankunata kifftana. — Ibid. Kenai. — ) ml- 
liititi in S«'li«Mil< nif\ Ind. Tril»o?«, ni. -101. ls.;5. 
Kenaiani. Terry in Rt'p. Siv. War. pt. i. 41. In;'.*. 
Kenaiei — SroiiUr in Ji'iir. <;c«i»f. Seo I/>inl . i, 
■•IH. iHii. Kenai-tena.— iMll. Ainska. A»K 1*70. 
Kenaiitaet.— I'inart ill Rev. cl»- I'hilol, et d'Ktlii ok.. 
no. 'I. 1. 1X7.">. Kenaitze. — I.ikI wip <iii<>ti »l by Pall 
in Coin. N. A. KlhiKil., i. :t'>, 1^77 Kenaiyer.— 
Ri«'hnr(l-i>n. .\n t Kxim-<1 . i, KH, 1>.">1. Kenai- 
jrut. — Iliid. ( Ka!iiiiK>i>iiil luiin.- udopifd by Riis- 
MaiusK Kenaijte.— Hniirn)ft, Nat. Kat't'« i llf.. 
1K74. Kenaixen.-Flalbl. Atlas Etliii..!.' ^ ' l-.r.. 
Kenajer — Krmnn. .\r( liiv, vn. I Jh isi't. Kenas.— 
Ddiiii iK-ch, i •r -« rl-^ N. .\tii , I. I r.'. W^^l. Kenay. — 
I.rfitbaiii in Jidir. Kitniol .-^uc I.on.l . i. li.e. Ixll. 
Kenayem.— Wniii^ri i 1 :• it ii r :.tni Hi Im- t^' H. 
Hi'itr:i«c. 1, U);t. I'vW. Kcnayzi.— 11 ii!iil."Mr. K>Niii 
t'.ilit., I. ;!17, IMl. Kiatenae*. — Liitk.' \'..yf.i.*. i. 
iNl. IKi.S (priibably ileniical I. Kin»Ui — l'ri< li- 
iinl, l'liv» , V. 111. 1M7. Kinai.— Vat. r, .Mitb- 
ri'l.ii.-, HI. r.'AK 1M6. Kinaitaa.— Halbi. Atlas 
I th: ^ , 1^J<; KinaiUe.— Vnlt-r, op. rit , J-Ji). 
Kinaitzi. -^Bnllii, op. cit. Kinaizi.— Vat< r. op. cil., 
Kinajut. - Wraiim-ll in Hafraii'l ll-'lnierscn, 
H' llr ii.'i'. I. KCi. iMti* ( Kaiiiit^'nnul iminc i. Kia- 
niitfe I'l ••■•tT in iDtb CciiMis. Ala^^ka. 2."). 1884. 
Kinnats-Khotana.—l bid . , Kinnatz-kokhta- 
na.— Ibi.l., U.I. K nai'-a-kho ta'na.— Dall in Cont. 
N. A. KibiKil.. I. :{.'>. 1S77. Knaina.— Wnuii:»ll 
in MaiT and lii>lrii<T-i !>. U< itra^'o. t. lO-!. l^!"'. 
Knaiokhotana.— KU vi nlli ('( iisn<.Ala>-kH,l"v'<. l.H'/.i. 
Koht-ana.^i.i/ian-ky, MS. vorab.. B. A. E. Ou- 

fa^liakmuzi-Kinaia. — liitlbi. .Atla>> Ktbnog., iH.li. 
aai nei.--I>oro«fichin in RaiUoff, Wiirtorburh. 
1h74 (T< ininkut<'bin name). Taiae.— I'inart in 
Rev.dc I'bilol.i t d Ktbini^.. no. '.',(;. 1S7.t iT. naie 
knl<-bin nainn. Tehanin Kutchin. — Dall. .\)a.'-kn, 
A'M). ]H70 I Kaiyiilikliotiinu nann '. Tenahna.— 
HHlriibi'n; ( ls\S i j m .lol bv Dall in TriH,' .\. .\. A. S , 
IN'.i". . Til, l>:ii. Tenaina - KadlntT, Wurterbnrh. 
1h7I i>w n naiiii I. Thnaina. — Hulnilx nr. Klhnf>v:. 
Ski/.z., »■>. ]H.Vi. Tinaina.— llolTnian, Kadiak MS., 
n. A. K.. ]ss2. Tinina. -llolTinHn. ,\tjuhiv.iinul 
MS , B. A. K , IVC. TinnaU —I'l trotf In 10th Cen- 
-us .\lii-ka, -i), Ivsi. TinnaU Khotana.— Ibid.. 
I'i ' Tinimtz-Kokhtana.— lbi<l , mwn ii.iimo. 
Inac.— Kcuuc m btuuiurU, Coupvud., b3», 187)iw 
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Tiud.— DhII in Cont. N. A. Ethnol.. i. 3.i. Ift77. 
Tnain*.— WranRoll in Baor and Hcluiersen, Bei- 
thijfi', I. 103. \xi9 (d»'riv»><i from tnai. •man'). 
Tnaina Ttynai.— RiUKToft. Nat. Rat-o;*. i. llii. 1S74. 
True Thnaina. — Holiiilioru qiiotoil h\ Dall. Ala!«ka. 

Knakatnuk. A Knaiakhotana village 
and trading jmst of .So natives in 1HS() on 
the w. side of Knik bay, at the head of 
Cook inlet, Ala.-^ka. 

Knakatnuk. — r<-troiT in loth Census, Ala.ska. V!9, 
is*^. Knik BUtion.— I'ixt routo luaj), l'J0:5. 

Knatsomita {k'n<H»-0'nii^-lo, 'all crazy 
•logs'). A s<K'irty of the Ikunuhkahtsi, 
or All ('on>ra(h'.«, in tlu' l'ii*gaii triU'; it 
is coni|H)se<l of men ab<iut 40 years of 
ag»*. — Grinnell, Bla<'kfoot L<»dge Tales, 
221, 1S92. 

K'nick K'neck. Set* Kitiiiik-'mnlck. 

Knik ( I'^kinio: 'lire,' a name given by 
the Eskimo of Ko<liak because, having 
no seaworthy boats of their own, they 
signaled for other tribes acro.-as the l)ay to 
send aid). A Knaiakhotana settlement of 
H«*veral villages on Knik r., at the head 
of Cook inlet, .Vlaska. The chief village 
had 4H iX'ople in IS8() (I'etroff, 10th Cen- 
sus, Alaska, 2^». 1SH4); in liMK) the pop- 
ulation was ItiO in 'M hotises. This bran»'h 
of the trilM" innnU'rs altogether iK'tweeii 
200 and '.iOO, who obtain their subsistentr 
by hunting and trapping and by barter- 
ing with the Ahtena, who bring fiirskins 
«iver thedividi' In'tween Knik and ( 'opjK-r 
rs. every wint«Tand stay weeks i»r months 
with the Knik, who through this trade 
obtain the clothing, utensils, and even 
luxuries of the whites. Their housi-s are 
laiilt al)ov«' groutid of logs tiglitly calked 
with inoss and coverM with bark (11th 
Census, .Maska. 70, 1S1»:{). They us*' the 
birch-bark canoe on the inland rivers, 
but purcha.-e skin bidarkas of the Kenai 
or Nikishka people to tish an<l travel 
along the coast. 

Kinik.— IV'trnff in 10th Con«iu«. Alahka. map. lK»q. 
Kinnick.— I'rtnifT. iliid.. K'niq'-a-mut.— HufT- 
iiiiiii. K»<liitk MS.. B. A. K.. Ihhj. 

Knives. ( 'utting tools areindis]>i>nsab1e 

t«» primitive uu'n, and the greatest in- 

gemiity wa« exercised l»y the northern 

tribes in their manufacture. Kvery ma- 




WOMAN-S SLATE KNIFE (uLU); ESKIMO (1-4). (MURDOCH^ 



terial capable of taking and retaining an 
edge was utili/.ed — wood, renl, Ihuu', ant- 
ler, shell, stone, and metal. Teeth are 
nature's "utting tools, and the teeth of 
animals (shark, U'aver, eto. ) were niu«-li 
emplove<l by prinutive men, as alsfi were 
sharp liits of stone and .■'[ilinters of woml 
and bone, the natural edges of which 



vver<» artifjcially sharpened, and natural 
forms were modilii'd to make them more 
effectual. The u.h's of the knife are in- 
numerable; it s«'rved in war and was in- 




OniOltM CCRtMOHIAI. OMIOXN KMire WITH HANDLE O' 

Bi.Ar<, fi IN. lOno; OrTcn Skin, r 1-4 in. long, 

dis|>ensable in «'very brani'h of the arts 
of life, in :ici|uiring raw nu»terials, in pre- 
paring them for u.-^e, and in shajiing 
whatever was nutde. Knives Herve<l also 




riiNt Bmoc WITH Btv- • — — ^— — — ^— ^ 
tiloCcx>( (1-.-). 0<L<- Flint KNirc with Bevfico 

HOM* (MOL««t») Foot TCNNCMCC 

in symlH)lism and ceremony, and one of 
the most cherished symbols of rank and 
authority wsis the yreat stone knife 
chip]>ed with consununate skill from ob- 
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woMAN't Slotc Kurt it-*), E«>(i«M]. 
i Muhdocm) 



sidian or flint. Accordiiifr to C'ulin the 
8tone knife ie used atnon^ the Pueblos as 
a 8ym))ol of divinity, especially of the 
war podf>, and is widely uned in a healing 
ceren»oiiy called the "knife cerenjony. 

Differentiation of 
use combined 
with differences 
in material to give 
variety to the 
blade and itM hatt- 
ing; the f«o-calle«l 
ulu, or woman's 
knife of the Mgki- 
m<>, employed in 
various culinary 
art.H, differs from 
the man's knife, which is used in cjirving 
woo^l and for various other puriH>ses 
(Mason ); and the Ivone snow knife of the 
Arctic regions is a si)e<'ies bv it«4elf (Nel- 
son). The copper knife is tlistinct from 
the stone 
knife, and 
the latter 
takesamul- 
titude of 
forms, |»asti- 
ing from 
the nornuil 
types in one 
<lirection into the club <u- mace, in 
another into the .>*cratH>r, and in another 
into tin- dagger; and it blends with the 
arrowhead and the sjM'arhcatl fully 
that no delinit*' line can be drawn be- 
tween them save when the complete 




mon KMift ViTH WOOOtM HMaOiC ( 
Mak«h 





Kmtt or NtrxBiTt 



K>»r( *iTM Boot Man- 
(smith) 



haft is in evidence. The flaked knife 
blad«' of Hint is straight like a sjwarhcatl 
or is curvcil like a hook or sickle, and it 
is fre<|uently IwvcU'd <>u (»ne or Iwith 
edges. The <-ercmotiial knife is often 
of large size and great In-'auty. Certain 



Tennessee flint blades, believed to l>e of 
this class, though verv slender, measure 
upward of 2 ft in length, while the 
l>eautiful red and bla<'k ol)sidian blades 
of California are hardly less noteworthy. 
Speaking <>f the latter, Powers says: "I 
have seen several which were in. 




CEREMONIAL KNIFE, LENOTH 34 1-2 IN. ; KWAKIUTL. < BOAS < 

or more in length and about 2^ in. wide 
in tlie widest \Mrt. Pieces as large as 
these are carried liftetl in the hands in 
the dance, wrap|H*<l with skin or cloth to 
prevent the rough etiges from lacerating 
the hands, but the smaller ones are 
mounte<i in wooden handles and gliu>4l 
fast. The large ones can not W. pur- 
chase<l at any price." See fmpfeuinih. 

Two or thriH* tril>es of In- 
dians, various clans, and some 
towns received 
I their nan»es from 

Tl vT the knife, as 
jMs 1^ C'onshae ('reed 
knife'), a nanje 
for the Creeks; 
the town of Kusii 
among tlu* Cho<-- 
t a w, a n d t h e 
Ntlakyapamuk of 
Thompson r., 
Htit. Col. 

Consult Boas 
(1) in 6th Hep. 
H. A. E., 1H88, 
(2) in Nat. Mus. Hep. 1S95, lst>7; Fowke 
in I.Uh lU-p. H. A. E., 1896; Goddard in 
I'ub. Univ. of Cal., Anthrop. ser., i, UK),'{; 
Holmes in Nat. .Mus. Hep. UH)1, ItKKi; 




CO'rt" Kmrt on 

DACCtn. HAIOA. 
( NlBLACK ) 



61ATC KNirt WltM 

wooefM HAa- 
0«.C ( I'lK E(- 
KIMO (mum- 

oorn) 



Mason { 1 ) in Hep. Nat. Mus. 1890. 
(2) ibid., 1897, 1901; (3) ibid., 
1889; .Moorehead, Prehist. Impls., 
Murdoch in 9th Hep. B. A. E., 
Nelson in 18th 
Hep. n. A.E., 
1899; Nibla« k 
in Rep. Nat. 
Mus. 1888. 
\m): Powers 
in Cont. N. A. 
Etlinol., Ill, 
1877; Hau in 
S m i t h s o n . 
Cont., 



1891; 
188«, 
19tK); 
1892; 




IMOM Cahvimo Mmvtt; Eskimo (ma* 



1876; Hust and Rnn-U'rin Am. Antlm»p., 
VII. ()88, 1905; Thruston, Antiq. of Tenn., 
1897; Wilwm in Hep. Nat. Mus. 1897, 
189*). (w. H. H.) 

Knots. The Indians, ana especially 
the Eskimo, whose difficulties with un- 
fa.-^tening lines in a fro/en area made them 
ingenious, tie<l for various purjioees many 
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kindt) of knots and RplicHS in Ixirk, stems, 
roottt, Binew thongi!i, »trin<j^, ami rnpes. 
There were knots and turk'w headn in 
the ends of lines for buttons and togsgles 
and for fasten i up wrvrk. loop^ and nm- 
uinj5 noo»«es for lK)wstriiig« ami tint inn- 
teningSp knots for attaching om- line u> 
another or to pome o^jeft . tlu' knotn in 
nt'ttiag for ti.sh nets and tlic webbing iii 
snowshoes and rackets, knots for attach- 
ing burdens and for packing and cinch- 
ing, decorative knots ui the dress of both 
wxes, and memorial kn(»ts used in cal- 
endars and for registering accounts and in 

religion. The bight, 
seen on Yuman car- 
r3ing baskets, was 
iiniv»»rRal, and the 
hiritric, s<juare, and 
gruuiiy knots and 
the half hitch were 
also (juite (H)mmon. 
In 1680 the Pueblo 
Indians communi- 
cated tllC IlMinlHT of 

days before tlieir 
great uprisinfi^ 

a;:ainst the Span- 
iards bv means of a 
knottecl 8trin|r, and 

'•onie of theii de- 
scendants still keep |>er8onal calendars 
hy the same means, but in North America 
the 7'i//<»/ wan Mowhorc «fi hijrhly devel- 
oped as it was iu iVru. Boas (Bull. Am. 
Mas. Nat Hi.<<t., xv, ]!K)1) illustrates the 
many splices, hitrhes, loops, and knots of 
theKskiuio; Murdocii (9th Rep. B. A. K, 
1892) has treated thekn<>ts used in nets, 
8noW8hoes,andsinew-back« '1 1k)wh; Dixon 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. liist., xvii, 1905) 
shows the knots of the northern Maidu 
of California; and .Mason (Smitlison. lieu. 
f<ir 1H93) gives details of thoaa gi utrally 
Uf^"<l nil Ik»\vh and arrows. (o. T. M.) 

Knou ( K'i(on\ 'eaglo'). A trens of the 
Potawatomi, q. v. — Moivan, Anc. Soc, 
167, 1877. 

Knowilamowftn. A fonuer Chinookaii 
village 25 m. irom The Dalles, on Culum- 
bia r. , < >reg. 

Know-il-a-mow-an.— I^c- and Frost, On-jfon, 176, 

Koagsogit ( Konga^ogit, * wide and rush- 
ing waters'). A former Hai<la town on 
the N. shore of Bearskin bay, Skidegate 
inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. Col., 
in poi^eRsion of the Djahui-gitinai. — 
Swanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 

Koakotsalgi {kua-kotchi 'wildcat,' cUgi 
Vpeople' ). A clan of the Creeks. 
KoikotMlri.— ^^HtM-het. Cre^k Migr. IvCg.. i, ir>5. 
Kfi-wa'-ku-ehe.— Monrati. Aiuv S<»c.. 161. 

1877. 

Koalcha (Qou'ltra). A S]ua\vini«li vil- 
lage conimunitv at Linn it . Hnrrard 
inlet, Brit. Col.— HilHout io Bop. Brit 
A. A. S., -175, 1900. 



Koalekt (k'oaflEql). A Chehalis village 

at the headwaters of a w, tributary of 
Harrison r., in s. w. British Columbia. — 
Boas, M8., B. A. £., 1891. 

Koanalalit (Kotmo'lalUi). The ancestor 
of a Nimkish gens after whom the gens 
was sometimes named. — Boas in Peter- 

HKiTiM- Mitf., |.t. 5. r^O, 1H«7. 

Koapk iQ^of^Jc). One of the Talio 
towns of t^ Bellacoola at the head of 
South Bentinck aim, coast of Btrttish Co- 
lumbia. • 

X 'oa'pv.— Ho<u< in 7th Rep. X. \\. Trib«*«ran., 3, 
18tfl. Q'oa'iix -lioanin Mem. Am.MlU. NaLHtot., 

II. 49. 1898. 

Koas. Mentionc<l as a tril)e residing 
with the Hutsnuwu, Chilkat, and othere, 
in Sitka, Alaska (Beardslee in Sen. Ex. 
Doc. 105. imh Cnnt:., 1st f^ess.. IRSO), 
It possibij' refers to the Kuiu, otherwise 
the name is unidentifiable. 

Xoatati. An T^jifHT Creek trilx; speak- 
ing a diak>ct ahiiof>t i<leiitical with Ali- 
bamu and evidently nothing niort; than 
a large division dI tliat ).oople. The 
name api>cun^ to contain the word for 
*cane' or 'ree«i,' and <;at>i bet has sug- 
gested that it may signify 'white cane.' 
During the middle and latter jmrt ol the 
18th century the Koasati lived, ai)pa- 
rently in one principal \iIla;ro, on the 
riirht bank of Alabania r., 3 m. ljel<jw the 
cuiit!n iu e of the Coosa and Tallapoosa, 
w hen" the modern f own of C<X)sada, Ala., 

IK'Tpetuatcs their nam«'; btit soon aft4?r w. 
'"lorida wascedi-d to Great Britain, in 1 7(W, 
"two villages of Koasati" moved over to 
the Tombiglnje and settled Ih'Iow the 
mouth of 8ukenat4'ha cr. Romans and 
other writers always mention two settle- 
ments here, Sukta-loosa and C)< chov or 
Hychov, the latter iK'ing evidently either 
Koasati or Alibamu. The Witumka Ali- 
Itamu moved with them and (^ablished 
themselves lower down, l^tor the Koa- 
sati dest^nded the river to a point a few 
miles above the junction of tne Tomhig^ 
bee an < I the Alaliama. hnt, fo-^i-ther with 
their Alibamu associates, they soon re- 
turned to their andent seats on the upper 
Alabama. A " Coosawda" village existed 
on Tennessee r. , near the site of I«ngston, 
Jackson co., Ala., in the earlypartof the 
ll'th century. it r.Tu-crtain whether 
its occupants were true Koasati. In 1799 
Hawkins stated that part of ^e Koasati 
had recently crossed the Mississippi, and 
Sibley in 1805 informs us that these 
first settled on Bayou Chicot but 4 years 
later moved oxcrto the i:. 1>ank of Sabine 
r., 80 m. s. of ^atcllitoches, La. Thence 
thev spread over much of b. Texas as far 
as Trinity r. , while a portion, or perhaps 
some of thowe who had remaine*! in .Ala- 
bama, obtained jn'miission fromthc Caddo 
to settlenn Red r. Schermerhorn (.Mass. 
Hist. .Soc. Coll., 2d s., n, 26, 1»14} states 
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that !n 1812 the Koasati on Sabine r. 

numborcvl fiOO, and in 1820 Morsie >;avt' VinO 
on Red r., 50 on the Neches, 40 tu. above 
its month, and 240 on the Trinity, 40 to 
aOiii. alxivt' its- in<.nf]i. Rollaert (1850) 
eHtiiuat^xi the number uf warriore belong- 
ing to the Koaaati on the lower Trinify 
an 500, in 2 villap's, Colctt' and Batista. 
In 1870 50 were in Polk to., Tex., and 
100 near Opelonaaa, I^. They were 
honest, industrious, and jM^u pftil, and 
still * dremed in tiie Indian manner. 
Powell (7th Rep. B. A. 1881) says 
tliat in ISKf] there were 4 families of 
Koasati, of about 25 individualti, near the 
town of Shepherd, San Jacdnto co., Tex. 
.\s part of the true Alibamu were in this 
same region it is not improliable tiiat 
aomeof them have l>een included in the 
ahoveennmerations. Those of the Koa- 
aati who stayed in their original seats 
and anhaequently moved to Indian Ter- 
ritory also n'Ttiaini <l n«'ar tho Alihamu 
for thf gnatt-r j»art, although they are 
found in several plaf-ea in the Creek 
Nation, Okla. Two towns in the Creek 
Nation are namtnl aftrr them. (.r.R.s.) 

AquM-«n\i. tn Si h.M.lcnift, Itul. Tribr". I, '2tfS, 
1N.M. Coashatay — I/<iiii:. Kxi>«-il. t<» R<»ckv Mt.s,, II, 
.110. IR*i:{. CoMhatU — I'iK. . I rnvels. man of Lh.. 
iHll. CoM««tti».— rniinlMill in JotuifMtii « Cyclo- 
pii<lin, II. ll'i*;. ls77. Cochattiea Hmnchc 
(1K19) in Si ll. Kx UiH-. H, roiij,-.. 31 s. 27. 
1858. Colchatta.i, — Kfiuir in Stiiiifuni. ("oiiiin 1,1 . 
.W.IRTH. Conchaquet — IlM Tvillc t I7tr2) in MarKry. 
I>»V., IV. ."rtfl, l^-Hd. ConchaUa.— Knick(>nri<lgt-. 
VifWs i>f f.a , vj. I**!'" Conchatez — De I'IsIp, ninp 

ira. 171(1 i ill Winv>r. Ili-t. Am , it, 291 l".*'!. IHSP. 
lonohati. — <)'Ativill<''s niap in Haiiiilton. roloniiii 
Mobile. IW. IMC. Conchattaa.— .^ibU'V. Hif*l. 
.'^iCftPlie.x, s\, \m'>. Conchttaa. — Lvwis and riark. 
.Iitnnml. IM, 1.^40. Conahac«. — Hnman*'. Fin . 'Ml 
I77.'>. Conahaet. — Romans nii8<nn'li<l liv Hawkiim 
( 17'jyf.Ski-tfh,l"i.ls|s. Conahattaa — Hr..\v n.\Vr>t. 
<iHZ.,l VJ, IM7. Cooaadaa. — lioniaiis, I'lti,, l,"^"".'. HT-S. 
Cooaadia. — Ibirl.. iK). Gooaauda.—HartrHin, Travels, 
461. 1791 (town of TallaptMiNi; HiK'uk tho .*^tiiii Hr<l 
lanfniaKC ). Ooo-MU'dM.— Hawki ns ( 1779 ) , k «;tch , 
35. IMA. Ooouwda.— Pickett, HisU Ala., Ii. 104. 

1851. OooMwda'a Campliell (18»6) in H. R. Kx. 

Doc. 274, 25Ui Cong., 2d at-m., 20. 1838. Cooiaw- 
tar.— Sen. Ex. Doc. 426, 24th Cong., m m>sN., 
1836. Oooehatw.— Ind. Aff. Rep. 1849. 3:!. IH^. 
OoMhattim.— Whiteside in Ind. AfT. Rep.. 327, 1870. 
" ■" I.— Schoolcraft. Ind. Trilx-s. v. 115. 1855. 

la.— Woodward, Rcmin.. 13, 1859. 
k— TMd..S8. Ooahatta*.— Morm, Rep. 
to 8«o. War. 257. 1h-.>2. fleiHtt—.-6choo1eraft. 
Ind. Tribei. ni. f<H.% 185S. OiniwtM,— Berquin 
Dnvallon, Travel.M, 97. 1806. OwMatia.— JefTeryx. 
Am. Atlas, 6, 177ti (town on W, bank of Alalmnia 
r.). OeuModM.— IT. 8. Ind. Treat. (I8i 4 >. \m. mr?. 
OoaMM.--Hntehina, Hist. Narr.. 88. 1784 ( pntbnbly 
Identical). OnuMatL— Alceda BIc. Geog.. i, 676. 
1788. OMNMbato.— Mllfort, Bftaiolre, 265. 1802. 
OaahalM.— Martin. Hist. U.. n, 206. 1827. ~ 
toes.— Maillard. Hi!^. Texas. 2KZ, 1842. 

trik— flchoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, i. 809, 1881. 

lias.— Weatherfotd (1798) in Am. Btate Pap.. Ind 
Aff.. 1. 88S, 1882. Onss h s t a w .— C0«». Oarolana, 28. 
1741. Onlahataa.— Doe.ofl8281n8oe.OeoR.Mex.. 
967. im (Ureon a. Iianlcof Trinidad tTrinity] r.) . 
Owiiidaiw.—Bafinesqne. Introd. Hoishall, Kj., i. 
24. 1824. Zoe a sahta.- Adair, Am. Ind.. 189. 1778. 
Ks-sa4sW^— Doney. Bilozl M H. Diet.. B. A.E.. 
1802 ( BDoxi name). aaaasaJa.— IT. 8. Ind. Treat. 
(1827), 420. 18S7. Qaa«iw^— Ind. Aff. Rep.. 
279. 1846 (on Canadian r.. Ind. Ter). ftassadas.— 
Uallatin in Trans. Am. Antlq. 8or., tl. 97. 1888. 
<l w s s s<a.~»chewnerhom (1812^ in Maiw. nM. 
Coll., ad •., u, 18» 1814. qwssrtsws,— Baflnewque, 



intrrxl.. Mnrahall. Ky., i, 24. 1824. llltflL— PopO- 
lar abbreviation of Koasati in Texas. 

KoMftti. Two towns of the Creelc Na- 
tion, both in the h. part of their territory 
near Canadian r., one a few milee w. of 
Enfaola, the other w. of Hilabi, OkfaL 

Xoaaaati. -Gatficiiet, Creek Mipr. ir. isx«. 

Koatlna (Q'od'Lna). A Bella* -<»<jla vil- 
laire on a bay of the same name at the s. 
eiitnu)(*e of Bentiiiekarai, ooastof British 

( 'oluiiihia. 

K oa'tlna H 'u- in 7th Rt-p. N'. \V. TrllK-^ Can . :;, 
IWl. ft'oa'i-na. -Iloaj' in Mern. Am. Mno. .Nat. 
Hi«t.. 11,48. 1H9K. 

KocheyalL A former Yokiits tribe that 
'rhnpn lived On Rings r., Oal.— A. L. 
roelter, infn, 1906i, See Marktomm 

Family, 

KoehlaiBh-yaka. The Yellow-oom clan 

of tlie Kere^an pnehlos of AcOflUt aod 
I^a^'una, N. .Mex. ?>ee Yaka. 
K6obini»h-yaka-haao<>'>.— ilodfe in Am. Anthmp.. 
I .Y . 349, 1896 i L««una form: ydtaa'oom '; Aaaom- 
' people'). T <s hYirt li l i y< l » F l ilasq*.--Ibld. (Aoona 
form). 

Koehkok. A Ghnagmiut Eskimo village 

on the ri^ht bank of Yukon r., Alfigk8. 
near the Ku.«ikokwiin portape. 
Kochko^amute.— Ravmoiiil (iNi^) uiiotcil bv Bac 
ke^ Qeog. DicL Alavka, 1902. X<^.— Baker. 

Kodiak. A town on St Paul's har1>or, 
at the E. i iul t>f Kodiak id., Alaska, es- 
tabliBlie<l among the Eskimo by the Roa- 

siann in 1780 a.*> a rcnt«T of tlie fur trade. 
I'on. 2,HH in ISSO, 4!<.'» in 1MM>, 'Ml in \m\ 
Kaaiak Hrni-c. .Mu^kii. nuip, I-Si. Pavlovaky 
ga»an. — KU'Vi iitli rcnvns, .Alaska. ~S, l^'.is t Rn.«- 
siiin: "ruMrs hiirhor ', iuiti\ r - .istilt ' all it '.'<ir>?n, 
'tin- htirl«»r'). Saint Paul. — I'etrotl, Rep. on 
.Mn**ka. -IH, 1KS4. 

Kodlimarn ( i^fxllimarn). A fummerset^ 
tiementof tlit> !'>kinio of th(« plateau of 
Nuguniiut.on tli<' I., entrance to Frolii-ht r 
kiv, Hafhn land. — Boas in 6th Ke|>. B. A. 
E.," ntap, 

Koeats. ( iiven as a I'tc hand or trilx* in 
X. eentral Nevada, but evidently Paviot- 
Ho.— Powell in H. R. Ex. I>h\ t«6, 43d 
Conjr., 1st 8efJ8., 1, 1874. 
Koeentwakah. 8ee Cvmtikmier. 
Xoekoaainok ( (^if-^noaainAx, ' people 
from the river Kojiis ). .\ gens of the 
Tenaktak, a KwakiutI tribe. — Boas in 
Rep. Nat. Miip. for 1895, Xi], 1897. 

Koekoi( K iV'koi). A S<inawiiiish village 
community on the w. siae of Uowe pd., 
Brit. Ool.— Hill-Tont in Rep. Brit. A. A. 
S.. 474, IftOO. 

Koektotenok ('t>eopleof the other side' ). 
A Kwakinti trfhe on Gilford id., Brit 
Col. The t:entes are Naknahula. ^reiiM»g- 
gyins, Uy ij{yilkaiu^andNeuej})ae. lu 1885 



they 1iv«d^ with tne Mamalelekala In a 

town culU'd Menikumlif. Kwakwaka.-* 

was probably a former village. Pop. 50 

in 1885, the last time the name appears. 
K-w8QcaStr8aoq.-BoaB in 8th Rm. K. W. Tribes 
Can.. IM, 1880. KwidHw4s«a.— Chn. md. Aff^ 
188.1884. KwllnsCsaa«^-]kMateBii]t.Am.O««. 
Aoc.. 227, 1887. KwIk'<ss4lM.--Dawiinn In TnuMk 
Rojr. ftoe. ran. for lan.SBO. 11,74. aoc'zs8t*«i8K.-> 
Boas in Bep. Nat. Mas. lur 1886, 3W, 1897. OaiA* 
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nMnnt—Kuie. Wand, to N. Am., svp., U8». 
9m¥^wUtVnm'.'-1km» In Mem. Am. Urn. Nat. 
Blft, pt 1, 156, 1902. 

XoetM {Q.'oe^Uitt, 'eartli-eatfrn' ). A 
fomilyof the Raven clan l>elon^rinj; to tln» 
Kaigani or Alas'kan t)ranch of liaitla. 
According to tin* wKitliern Ilaida th«'v 
derived their naiiu' from the faet that 
in a legendary liaitUi town whenee all 
the Ravens rame (see Tntlji-laimti) tliey 
li8e<l to live near the trails. The Kai- 
l?ani theiuaelveSy however, say that when 
they first settled at Hljran, on the w. 
eoa.'^t nf (trahaiu id., tluy were called, 
from the town, Hlun-^taa-lanas (ii^m 
Jte'o Wnfu, *noldinK-up-the-fln-town- 
jx'ople ' ) . .\ fterward thcv 1 >< L'an to cook 
and eat a plant called hlkunit i,iL'u^nU) 
which grows under the salmon-berry 
biiHlu's. Sonie of tlioni then joked at 
thia, saving, " We are even eating earth," 
hence the name Koetas. On the Alaska 
mainland their town wa.^ Snkkwan. 
There were b subdiviisions: (Jhats-hadai, 
Hnadjinaas-badai, Natca1as>hadai, Hlka- 
nn. ilis, and Xaden-hndai. k. s. ) 

K-'o«'U« — Itoftt. Utti H< |>. N. W. Tril.fs <"iiii..2'.'. 
IMUH. (i:oi'u*.— suantuii, emit. Iliii.la. 27.:, V.m. 

Koetenok ( (/ot'Ueuux, * niven' ). A clan 
of the Bellabtdla, a Kwakiutl tribe.— 
lioas in Kop. Nat. Mas. ISO",, :?2S. 1S;»7. 

Koga {(/d^ga). A small Haida town 
formerly on McKay harbor, Cnmshewa 
inlet, Quti-n Cliarlolto ids., Brit. Col., 
which was occupied by a family of the 
same name, of low social rank, who after- 
ward move<l to Skedans. — 8wantou, Coot 
Haida, 279, 1905. 

XogaU-lattai ( Qo^gni Wnag, * p(K)ple of 
the town of Ko}.'a' I. A small >li\ ision of 
the^ ivagialti-k^wai family group of the 
Haida. They were of low social rank. 
Their town, «-allfd Koga, once ptnr)d in 
McKay harbor, and theyaresaid to have 
lieen won in a jpimbling contest bv the 
K ajials-kegawai.— 8wanU>n,Oont. lluda, 

2t)9, i\m. 

^togals-kun ( KfofjiVh hnn, *iiiand-«pit 

jjoint'V A fitniHT Ilaiila town on M;i>-« t 
inlet, (.^uecn Charlotte id.s., lirit. Col., 
occupied by the Aostlan-lnagai.— Swan- 
ton, Cont. Ilaifla, l?si, VM^t^. 

Koganrafl ( ^^ova'/Tf/j*, 'Hca-otters' ). An 
extinct family jjroup belonging to the 
Havt ri clan of the Ilaida. Their towns 
sto(Ml near tin* nuKlern town of Skid«'^ate, 
(2iiccn Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. {j. r. k.) 
K or a'ngM.~BcNUi. mh Rep. N. W. Tribea Can- 
adn, 21. 1898. OMfilu.— Swanlon. Cont. Haldtt, 
260. l»v>. ^ 

Kogiung. A Kiatajrndnt K.«»kimo vil- 
lafje at the mouth of Kvidiak r., Bri-tol 
bay, Alaska; pop. 29 in lb80, 133 iii 1890, 
633 in 1900. 

g > Mi ung.— Potrog in 10th Cenmiii, Alo-skn. 17. 
MB*. Ko^iang.— Baker. Ocojr. Diet. Alaska, 19l>2. 

Koglak. A Kaviairrnint village at C 
Nome, Alaska. — Eleventh Census, Alaska, 
162, 1883. 
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Koguethagechton. See ]Miite-nffK. 
Kogai {Koaui, 'elks'). A tribal divi- 
sion of the Kiowa.— Mooney in 14th Rep. 

B. A. K., !n7'', 

Kohamatkikatska (Creek: kdfta 'cane', 
m^i *cnt off*, Mt»ka * broken ' ), A for^ 

nuT upper Creek town with 123 families 
in I.ocatic»n unknown. 

Koho-mata-ka-catch-kA.— ('atii|jlH-lI (li:i4))in H. R. 
I)iic. i'lt h OniK.. IVJ .■^fss., -JO. lf<iH. Ko ho mut- 
ki fartakar.— Sehofilcrnft, Ind. Tribfs, iv. 678, 
IWVI. Ko-ho muU-ka-catch-ka.— Crawforcl (IH36) 
in II. K I \ n.M 274. »i<. cit., 2<. Ko-ho-muts-ki- 
lar. — H C Kx. Doc-JTii. -JUh Culig., l«t sen., 162, 

Kohomutakicartokar.— Sen. Ex. Doc. 
2 Uli Cong., Ut acas., 299, 1836. 

Kohoni. A subtribe or band of the 

Karankawa. Tin y arc lufiitioncil a.'^ late 
aii 1824 in connection with the Coaques, 
from Which it seems probable that they 
were one of the hands living m at Colo'- 
rado r., Texa'^. They may be identical 
with the Quevenc}< of'Cabeza de Vaca. 

Cobanei.— Joutel uuoted by Rarda. £iiaa70,271, 
1723. CohanniM.— Texas Hist. Asa. Quar., VI, 2S0, 
im. Coxanea.-SolLi ( 176S) cited byH. E. BoltOD, 
Inrn. 190t.. Ctganea, RippefiU (1777),lbid. OkP 
janoa.— ll<illatTt in Jour. Kthnoi. 8oc. Lond., n, 
•27«., KiO. Cuyaaea.— BollaertquotedbyGatKhet, 
Kamiikawa Inds., 3.5, 1891. Kouaaa.— Joutel, 
JnuT. Voy.. 90, 1719. Quereaes.— t^Tabeza de Vaca 
(16,V)). smltli tran.-.. 137. 1871 (pumlbly Identical). 
aujane8.-IUpi>.'rdA (1777) cited by &. E. BoItOD. 
iiii n. 1906. Ouoaa.— .ttmtcl (1687) In MarRTi 
I . 111,288,1878. _ *" 

Kohasaya (Kfhlm-.'^iif-a). .\ former 

pnehlo of the 8ia, n. of the prt^'ut Sia 

Miehlo, N. Mex.— Bandelier in Arch. 

iiHt I'apere, it, 196, 1892. See Kakan- 

(itzdtin. 

Kohathti ('starUng place of canoes'). 
A Klamath settlement, of 5 or (> lionscs in 
1890, at the K. E. end of I pper Klamath 
lake, Orcg., 3 ni. n. of Ya^; once the 
site of the KJamath Indian agency. 
ZoklAtL— Oatachet In Oont H. A. Ethnol., ti, 
xxz, 1890. Ze^wM-la.— Andegate in tnd. 

. Rep., 89, 1868. Kdiviibtt.— Oatactiet. np. cit. 
mhnfahW -n)ld. 

Kokatsoath. \ wpt of the Toquart, a 
Xootka tril>e. — Boas in nth Rep. N. W. 
Trilx'H Canatla, 18«A). 

Xohhokking ('at the land of pines.' — 
Hewitt). A Delaware village in 1758 near 
"Painted Post," in St.nhen co., N. Y.,or 
Ehnira, formerlv lalled raiiite<l PoKt> in 
ChemunK <'o., N. V. See Alden (1634) 
in Mass. Hist. Sue. Coll., 3d s., vi, 147, 
18;{7. 

Kohltiene'i Village. Tin- sniiiiner camp 
of a Stikine cliief named Kfdfi'n on Sti- 
kine r., .Vla-^^ka; 2.S ]>eople were thcrt! in 
IHSO.^Petroff in 10th Gensus, Alaska, 32, 
1884. 

Koi. A fonner Poino village on L(jwer 
I.rfike id., l^»ke co., Cal. The island was 
known to the 1 ndiana by the same name. 
8ee }f<ikhelclieL (s. a. b. ) 

Koi ( ' panther* ). A Chickasaw phratiy. 

K6a.— ciblMi quoted by Gatwhet. Creok MiRT. 
Ix-jr . I, Wi. 1«M. Xoi.— Copeland quoted t»v Mor- 
gan, .Vnc. lf>;5, ]s77. 

Koiaam ('to pick berries'). A village 
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t»f the Xtlakviipamtik on thv e. side of 
Fraser r., 25 in. above Yale, lirit. Col. 
Bocton Bar.— Namti Kivoti hv wliilef. Koia'um. — 
Ti'it in .Mem. Am. Mm. Nut. Uiiit., 11. 169. IMR). 
Quiyone — Hrit. Col. map, iDd. All., Victoria, 1872 
(prolmbly iiU iitioil >. 

Koikahtenok ( (Jo'i'lrd.rthior, 'whale ]m'o- 
ple'). A clan of tlu' Wikeno, u Kwakiiitl 
tribe. — l{oa>i ill Rfp. Nat. Muh. for 18V»5, 

32H, i.'^',*:. 

Koikoi I A'of '.jfx". a .stij>ernatural iMMiijr, 
80iiietiiiK'8 (leseril»eil as livinj; In poruls; 
used af a mask hy the Lillooet, many 
coast Salinh, and tlu'soutlicrn Kuakiutl. — 
Iioa.s ). A S(jua\viiiiHh \ iliaixe eomniunity 
on Burrard ink-t, Brit. Tol. 
Ooiyoi.— Hill-Toiit in Kfp. lirit A. A. S.. 474, I'JKK). 
Zee'zoe.— IkM^, i«f n. nmv 

Koinchash ('wildcat'). A Chickasaw 
clan of the Koi pliratry. 

Ko-in-Ghiuh. — MorL'fin. Aur. S^tH'., KkI. li<ii. K6-in- 
tchuah.— (Jatsflu't. Vm k M\kt. Ia-k.. i. '.»■>. l^M. 

Koinitvili (Koi 111'. '<ini). An Itu lOskiiuo 
t*ettleraent on Ingletield gulf, n. tirecn- 
land.— Stein in Petermanna Mitt., no. 9, 
map, V.nrj. 

Xoiikana (from koc»t or kui/es, a hn.>^h 
the bark of which ia ueed for making 
twine; some sjiy it isa Stuui<.'1i nr Atha- 
pascan name, but this aeeuiH duuhtful). 
A villas of the Nicola band of Ntlakya- 
]»atnnk nrar Nieolar., 29 ni. al)ovc SjHMU'Cs 
Brid{;e. Brit. (Jol.; pop. 52 in 1VK)1, the 
last tune the name appears, 
gmkimi'.— Hill-Timt In Rep. Btluwl. Snrv. 
Can., 4. 1899. IMlkRm^— Teft In M «m. Am. If tw. 
Kat Hist.. II. 174. IflOO. K«iM]naakt.-Can. Ind. 
Aff.forim.S13. Kwda-kwa'.— DawaoninTnuM. 
Roy. Roc. Can. for 1M91. aec. ii. 44. Vltifi Ocatk.— 
Teit, op. fit. (name given by Mrhite«). Qab* 
kaaa'.— Teit. op. cit. Quiaakanaht.— Can. Ind. 
Aff. for 18U8, 41tf. ftttiadnuiht.— Ibid, for 1901. 186. 
aaia<kBa«akt.«>It>ld.forlit86,m QiiN-kaa-alil— 
Ibid. f^lM8. 191. 

Koiyo ( A'o/-//o'). A former Chinnashan 
village at C'afiada del Coyote, Ventura 
CO., Cal.— llenshaw, Bnenaventnra M8. 
vocab., B. A. K , issc 

Kojejewininewug ( Kin lrii ji'ni hihuin'Kj; 
from knrhlrhlir, referring' 1. > t he straits and 
l)ends of the rivers an<l lakes «»n whi«-h 
Ihev n'?-irled; luhihrrHj, ' {n'ople " ). A 
divl^^ion of the Cliipin vva formerly liviiijr 
on Kaiiiy lake and riveroii the N. Iioimd- 
ary of >iinne,-^ota and in t he ailjaeent part 
of British Aiiieri< a. 

A^oaqidaa of Baiay laka.— Lewia and Clark, 

Tmvelii. 66. im. SlcklokA Waaaaawak.— Lonff. 
Exped. St I'eter's R.. n, 158. 1824. Ko-ja-je-wia- 
ia<«irag.— Wamm ( im) in Minn. Hist. Poe.Cnll.. 
V, 84. im. KatahiteU-wiaiaiwak.— Oiitxchvt. 
OUbwa MH., B. A. E.. 18N2. Kntoitctwiaimwfc.— 
wm. Jonca, Infn, 1906. La« la Plnia ladiana.— 
Hind, Red River Exped.. l. K2. Itm. RaiBv-lakt 
ladiaaa.— Schoolcraft 0X3H) in H. R. Doc 107, 'Z5th 
Onttfr.. 8d MtM.. 9. ira9. 

Kokaia ( V'*'-'.""'''. 'm;iL'L">f -fly.' because 
there are many fonnd tlu re in sununer l. 
An abandoneil Chilli wack villa;:e i.n 
Chilliwack r.. s. Hrit. Col. llill-Tout in 
Hep. Kthnol. Snrv. Can., 4, 1*.>02. 

Kokaitk. A division of the Bellalwlla, 
living on v. Milllmnk h1. 
K 'dli aiUi — B«in.x in fith Kcp. X, W. Tribes Can.. 
.Vi. iMKi. Kok-wai-y-toeh.— Kane. Wand, in N. 
Am., npi*., i>vU. KMk-wai-wai*tah.— 'Ttdmle and 
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Dnwsi^n, Vocahri. Brit. Col., llTn. 1884. Xaflaelidi- 
tuic.— Unt. Cni. map, 1872. Q'o'qaptli.— Boaa In 
Rep. Nat. Mus. for 1896. a2t>, 1897. 

Kokanaa. Mentioned by^ writen be- 

twwn 1S51 and 1855 as a Karok \illaL'e 
on Klamath r., Humboldt co., Cal. in 
1851 the ehiePR name was said to be Pa* 

nainniiee, hnt this is i>ro!»ably an error, 
as Panamenik is tlte Karuk village at 
Orleana. 

Ooo-eo-Bum.— McKee (1861) In Sen. Ex. Doe. 4,SM 
Cong., spec. ie«., 161, 1868 (upper Ktemaih tiibe). 
OadMioia.— iMd.. 216 (given aa Hupa band). 
Oa»-k»-ttaB.-lb1d.. 194 (a Hitealrk band jT Oek-ka- 

maiii.— Mi \ IT, Niu'h dt-m Sacrrtmento, 2f*2, IRSft. 

Kokhittan (' lK)x-house ^leople'). A 
Tlinpt social group, forming a BObdIvi* 
Hion of the Kag wanton, q. v. 
Xdk hit tia.— Swanton. field note*, B. A. E.. 1904. 
Xiik«ttiB.-Kraaae, Tllnkit Ind., 113. 1886. Ka> 
klttaa.-IMd. 

Kokna8-hadai( K^ok'-nns :}i<i<f' <y 1 , 'snow- 
o w 1 hoiu>e iK'ople ' ) . li i veu by Boa« ( olh 
Hep. N. W: Tnbee Canada, 2t; 1889) as a 
snlnlivision of the Yaku-Ianas, a family of 
the liiiven elan of the Alaskan Uaida, but 
in reality it is only a hotuae name belong 
ing to that family group. ( i. ii. s. ) 

Koko. An Ikoguiiut EHkimo village on 
the N. bank of the Ynkon, Alaska, Mow 

Ikogmiut. 

Kochkomut- — l'i>>*l rnnt<*iun[>, liJ<i:i. Koko, — HaktT. 
<ic..i.' iMi t Alii>i;a, I'.«fJ. 

Kokoaeok {KOhHti'uk ' ) . A village of the 
Matsqui tribe of Cowiehan at the a. w. 

point of Snnia.-s lake, near Fraser r. , l^rit. 
(Jol.— Boas in Rep. Brit A. A. S., 464, 
1894. 

Kokob. The Burrowingowl clan of the 

llopi n| ( )raibi, Arizona. 

Kokob.— Votli in Kii-l<l ( nliiiiit> Miis, Pub.,n0.8&, 

i:!, VM'i. Kokop.— titephcii quoutl by BUndeleff 
in HI I. Uo], B. A. E.. 106, 1891 (cf. A'ofa^. the Fife- 

uihhI clan >. 

Kokoheba ( Kf>-kO'he^-b&). The name of 

a village which has com«* to Ik* applie<l to 
an almost extinct Mono tribe iu Burr val- 
ley, with one village over the divide, look- 
ing into the valley of Sycamon' cr. , n. of 
Kings r., Cal. — >ierriain in Science, xix, 
9I(>. .June 17, UXM. 

Kokoiap ( k' <ri:i7ia//, * place of strawl^'r- 
ries' ). .V \ ill;ige of the Ntlakyajiamuk on 
Kra-er i , ;ii>nvf Si>ka. r>rit. Col. — Hill- 
Tout in K' l'. I'thih.l. Siu v. (^an.. 5, is<i9. 

Xokolik. .\ Ivukpaurnngmiut t^kimo 
villau'e at Pt Lay, Ar"tic (XMSt, Alado, 
\> itb iidiahitants in 18K0. 

Kokomo ('young irrand mother ' )• A 
Miami village, named after a chief, tliat 
8t(KKl on the site of the present Kokomo, 
Ind. 

Ko-ko mah TiUaia.— Hough, map in Ind. Qeol. 

Ui |... l^Si 

Kokop. The Firewood pliratry t»f the 
Hopi, ci>niprising the Kokop ( Firewood ), 
Ishauu ((\)yote), Kwewn (Wolf), Sik- 
vataiyo (Yellow Fox), Letaiyo (CJray 
Vox ),Zruhona ( snuill mammal,i7). incog. ), 
Ma9i (Masannii. a supernatural Ix^iiig), 
Tuvon (I*if\on). Hoko (Juni|)er), Awata 
( Bow ), Sikyachi (small yellow bird), and 
Tnvuchi (amall red bird)ciara. Accord- 
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inff to tradition they caino from the Rio 
U ramie, building the pueblo of .sjkvatki, 
which thevoccofned until its destnn tinn 
in late ftreliistoric times. 
Ko^'kop nyd-mu. — Fi<\vkf<> in Am. Aiithrop,, vii, 

Xokop. The Firewood cUn of the Hopi, 
the anoeetore of whom came from Jemez 

pueblo, New Mexiri). 

Kokop winwu — Fi « kr>. iti lyth H» n. B. A K.. r>.M. 
I'.*.*) I •ririu n . clan ■). Ko-kop-wuB-wfl.— Fi-wki-?* 
ill Am. Aiiilirop.. vii, im_ in*M, Ku-f».— Ik>urkf, 
Sllaki- liatic'. 117, 1H,M . (lniilitfilll\ i . 

Kokopki (iiopi: 'houaeof the Firewo<j<l 
per>ple ' ). A 1aT|^, ancient, ruined pnebin, 

attrihut. d l>y the Hopi to the Fin wooil 
clan, originuliy a Jemei people; situated 
on a low mesa near Maunin's store, at 

Moniioii Jdhii's Hiirin^', in .leditoh valley, 
2J m. K. of Kt aiii H Catn'un schtMil, Tii- 
eayan, n. k. Arizona. See Mindefeff in 

Htli Kcp. H. A. K.. 5!»(), is'is; Ifntii:!! in 
Hv\K Nat. Mm. i;h)I, .! ;;; et. se.|.. Hmk-j. 

Cottonwood ruin. — Il(iU),'h op cit. inniiie Kiven 
kx-ally l.y ul it.- . Delcaliacat — ll.i.l. rwUd 
Koiini ' : Na . I : II .rut ). HornHou«e. — MindelefT, 
op. rlt. Kokoplu. — Fi'wki s. im'n. I'.MHi iX( »= 
• hoiisf ' \. Kokopnyama. — llO"i;li. oj'. cit. i " iiiiinf 
rcfcr8tolhei lHiiswliichllv. il hiri- iiinl is prob- 
ably not «lic ancient <lc.»igiiati<>n <if the villiik'< "), 

KokotkMg. An unidentititMl tribe 
which, accotdinfr to Tanner (Narrative^ 
is;',0 ), was known to the Ottawaand 
wa» so called by theui. 

Xoktilah. A Cowichan tribe in Cowi- 
tehin vallev, B. coa.<t of Van( <ui\er id., 
opjKjsite Admiral id.; |K»p. 12inlJ^. 
Ooketilah.— (iin. In<l. AIT., l.xi. 1H77. Kokcsai- 
lah.— Hrit (V.l. nnip, In.i. Atf., Victoria. 1872. 
Kokailah.— Can. IikI. AfT., pt. II. 164. IWL Kvllm* 
U^.— Boas, MH., H. A. 1-: . 18M7. 

XokwMfmiat ('people of Big river'). 
A Bubtriheof the Sukinimiut F»«kimo liv- 
ing on Kokaoak (Big) r., n. Labrador. 
They numbered fewer than 'SO individnalH 
in 1893. 

Koflknalal— Hon-' in Am. .Vntiq.. 10. Ik-^h miii^- 
priut). Kok»oaB!iivut - I tirncr ill 1 nil Kcp. H a 
E.. 176, I.«».M. Koksonk Innuit.— Ihiil., 17'J. Kek- 
ao*k river people.— Il>iil. KoukMiinafait.— BOM in 

«Hh Hrp. H. A. K.. Itui. 470. Ikhh. 

Kokyan. The Sjiider elan of the Hopi. 
T^hkam — Voth, Oruibl Summer Snake Cen.>- 
mony, 202, 1908. KohkaniMsa.— DomeyandVoth, 

Rep. B. A. B., SB, ll»l. wiiwC~.fteirkM 
lnl»UiRep.B.A.E.,fiNriMO. Xo'-kyni-lkwii- 
wil.— FewkcM In Am. Anthrop., vii. lat, inM. 

Kolelakom ( iinli'lmytni). \ Si|iia\vmi9h 

villiwe tomuiunity on Bowen id., Howe 

ad., Brit.Col.— Hill-Toutin Rep. Brit. A. 

A. S., 471. 11KM). 

Kolmakof . A .Moravian mission founded 
in 1A85 amoitf; the Kunkwogmlnt K^kirao 
on Kuj^kokwim r., Ala.-^ka, L*()0 m. fir.init.s 
mouth. It is on the site of a iiucsiun 
redonbt and trailint; poet, first eotahlished 

in ls:{L'1ty Ivan Sitiion^Mn Lnkt-en, aftt-r 
whom it wa.« named lor a time. In 1841 
it wan partially destroyed by the Tndiann 
w ith firr. w liiTi'iijii III it \\;is rebuilt liv 
Ale.xander Koimak<»f and took hi.** name. 
The people are mixed Eskimo and Ath- 
a^Mcan. See Baker, Geog. Diet. Alaska, 
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Kolmakof Redoubt.— NcUon in istli Ucp. H. A. E., 
mnj.. istf.t Kolmakoviky, -Hiilloi k in .N'lit. (Jpojr. 
.Milk.'.. I \ . 1k;».s. 

Xolok. A former Chumashau village 
at the old mill in Carpinteria, b. of Santa 

ak ll. ri-liiiw, Hiicnavcntiiru M.<. viM-ali 

Koloma. A division of the A'ishinam,' 
at Coloma, between American r. and the 

8, fork f>f Ynha r., in KIdi.rado eo., Cai. 
ColonjM.— I'owen* in UvtrlaiKl Mo., xii, 21,U»74. 
Ko lo' ma.— Fowen in Cont N. A. Ethnol.. ni. 

315. ls77. 

Koltaiowotl {K'olMfo^), A division 
of the Nanaimo on the e. coa.st tif Van- 
couver id.— Boa.s in r)th Hep. N. W. Trilies 
Can., '.V2, ISW). 

Kolotchaa Family. A lirj^iiptic family 
embracing theTlingit (q. v. ). The name 
is said by Dall to lie <leri ved in mi Russian 
ita^iM/iitra, *a little trough,' bnt by others 
from the Aleut word kulnt/a, signifying 
'a dish,' the alliwon Ix-ingto theeoncave 
dish-sliapeii labrets worn by the Tlingit 
women. 

xHaidah.— ftfouler In Jour. Kov. (;» . j s,.. \i. 

injl (^ume (uiliia Xortht-ni) ." ^ KaJo»hian» — 
Dall In Pwic Am. A. A. s.. :i7.\ ikh6 ofiv.-s triU-« 
MMpopulatioO). =Klea-e-kato. — Kane. Waniter- 
Incaof an Anbt. app.. (a ecusuH of n. w. 
puwt trilNW etalHlM by latiKuaKc). Klen-««- 
lBite.--6rlMolerart, Jnd. Tribes, v, 4«9. 1 s>.^. < K»- 
iMih.— Latliaa in Tnuu. Philol. Soc. i^nfi.. n, 
81-80, 1846 (tenda to meixe Kolooch into RmiuI. 
maux): Latham In Jour. Ethnol. Lr>n«l.. i. 
18:?, 1848 (rominred with EKkimo language); 
I.uthain, OpONCUla, 2fi9, 276, 1860. ^^Keloaehen.— 
BerKhaus(lH46),Fhy8ik.Atlafi.niHpl7. IMH; ihid., 
1852; BuwbmannSpurenderaitek. Spmche r^o, 
i'i^iBetgha.WL Pbyalk. Atlai, map 72. 1W7. 
<Kolfi«h. —Latham. Mat. Hbt. Man. ikso 
(more likely fofmaaaubdlvi.sioii i.i h>kiino than 
a .•tepareto clam; includes Kt iuiy ut Cook Inlet. 
Atnu of Copper r.. Koltahani. L'RalentH, Sitkana, 
TuiiKtiaH. Inkhuluklait, Maglmut. Xnkallt: Dl- 
Rndii anil Nehnnni are clamed aa a "doobtful 
Kohlche.s"). ^Xoloaokaa.— PoweU in 7lh Rep. 
B. .\ K. . 85. 1891. ^XoloadiMi. -Gallatin in Trans, 
ami roll. Am. Antiq. 8oc., u, 14. 1838 (lalaudfl 
ami a.ljaccntcoaat f mm 60° to StP N. lat.). bXq. 
liuchiaju.— Prlelianl, I'hys. lli»t. Mankind, 488. 
1M7 (follows (iallatin); Hoouler (1846) la Jour. 
iCIhnol. .<<>c. Lonil.. I, 231. 1848. —Xdaah.— 
Latham. Klum. Oanp i'hUol..401, 1H62 (mere men- 
tion of family- witii xhort vocabulary). BXenH* 
Mh«a.— 4talliitin in Tnins. and Coll. Am. Antiq. 
8of., II. 306. IKU-.; «;atlaiin In Trans. Am.Ethmri. 
«<K-., II. pi. 77,lv4H( Koullschen and Rltkalan- 
K"Htfe>.); (ialiatiii in Scli.xiliTaft. lud. TribeM. lU. 
402, 1 ( .v;i t ka, he t . :>-J9 nw\{VJf^l&t.). X VwthMa.-- 
Hc«>ijlcrin.Ionr. Koy. iu->nc.ii*>c. Load., XI, 218, 1841 
(inctnden K()l<i»<be.s ami Tun Ubaase). =TldiB- 
keet. — Keiiiie in .Stanford. Conipend., Cent, and 
S(t. Am., apt!., 460. 462, 1S78 (from Mt 8t KHas to 
NasH r.; nicliides rualenzes, YakulatH. ChilkatM, 
II<MMltiid!«, lifKMlNiiiiHM, Tak<M>>i. Auks, Kakas, 
StlklncM, EeIlknft^ Tungn».«(, Sitka,s): Bancroft. 
Nat. Kaces, iii, 562. 579, 1W2. ^ThUaktta.— Dall in 
Phh.-. Am. A. A. S.. xvin. 268. 260. 1869 (divided 
info Sitka kwim. 8Uihkin-kwan, "Yakutato"). 
^Thlinkit. — Tolmie and Dawson. Comp. Vocabfl.. 
14.18tM (vm-ab.of ."^kutkwnn sent; al!«omanHhow- 
ins dlatribntlnn of family >: HerKhaiis. I'hyHik. 
Atlaw, map 72, lSh7. = Thlmki then.— Holm be rR In 
Finland Hoc. 2S4. 1S.V5. lide KiUK hmann,676, im. 
-Tlinketa.-I>all in r^.nt. N. A. Kthnol., i, 36. 
1H77 (divid*^! into YAk'fiUJtH, ChilkAhl'kwaii. 
.'^itka kwaii, StAkhin'-kwiu, Kygiib'ul). »TUa. 
kit.-liail in iTor. Am. A. A. R. 875, 1885 (eUtt- 
memtes tribes and gives population). 

Komaeho (A'o-ma^-<*Ao). A name ap- 
{>lied by PdWers (("out. X. \. KtliiiMl.. 
Ill, 172', 1877) to the Poino living in 
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Ranrheria and An<l('rsoii valleys. ^T«'ti<1i>- 
cino CO., Cal., and mud by hiiu to have 
been derived from the name of their cap- 
tain. The ]>eoj»le living \u tlicst' (wo val- 
leys Ijelonged to two different dialwtic 
groupsandln aboriginal times had no {lar- 
* ticular eommon iiiten'sts. The nmnec- 
tion of the two in pnthahly entirely sub- 
sequent to white 8(>ttlenient. ( s. v.* r. ) 

Komarof. A Chiiaijriniut village at the 
N. mouth of Yukon r., Alaska; uop. 13 
in 1880 — I 'etroff in 10th Oensus, Alaska, 
map, 1884. 

Sgnaraf.— Nebion In iiOx Rep. B. A. E., map, 1899. 
XnMMvMiMlakkt.— Petrotr, Rep. on Alaska, 67, 

IWO ( =. • KonuirofrR trading port'). 

Komenok ('wealthy |[>eot)lc'). An ex- 
tinct sept of the Lekwiltolc, a Kwakiutl 
tribe. 

X'*Vai'«HM.— Bom in Cth B«p. N. W. Tribes Can.. 

». t9mr9Vm*MK.—Btm» In Rep. Nat. Mtu. for 

Komertkewotche (Uerive<l in pari from 
Koinert, the Pima name of the Sierra l'>- 
tn'Ua). A Pima .«ettlenieiit on the Rio 
Gila., 8. Ariz. — ten Kate quote<l bv (iat- 
schet, MS., B. A. E., x.\, 199. 1888'. 

Komkonatko ('head water', or 'head 
lake'). An Okinasan village 21 m. 
from the town of Kwildiana on Nioola 
lake, Brit. Col. 

fflah Lake.— Tcit In Mem. Am. Mu«. .N'lit. Hist..H, 
174, 1900 (name given by whites). Komko- 
■a'tko.-Ibfd. 

Komkntit {Q'6'mqiUU). A lUllacwla 
village on the s. nide of Belhu-oola r., 
Brit, Col., near its mouth. It wiisoneoi 
the eight villages called Nuhalk. 
Z<AaitBt.— Boas in 7th Uep. N. W. Tribes Can., 3. 
189N. Ksngvtis.— Mayne. Brit. Col., 147. 1^62. 
4'd'mqatb.— Bnaa in Mom. .\m. Muh. Nat. Hist., 

Komkyatia ( 'the rich .«i<le ' ) . A sept of 
the Kwakiutl proj^er, living at Ft RujH'rt, 
Brit. Col., anil ^ai<i t'> coMTit 7'> w arrinrs in 
18»><J. Boa.s in l.siM) ealletl them a gen« of 

the Walaskwakiutl; in 1805 a sept of the 

tribe. 

Onm-QiM^li.— Kane, Wand. In N. Am., app,, lf(99. 
X«a»'tit.-B4ws in Petennftnn<« Mitt., IH, 1887. 
« K'*S%kyuUs.-BoAa in 6th Rei>. N. W.TritMSCan., 

M . 1 m. Kum-eatM.— Lord. Natur. in Brit. Col., i. 
165. 1N66. Kunknvtit.— Brit. Ool. map. IKn. IT- 
kuili'la.— Bowiln 1'elermannsMitt.pt.S. m,lR87. 
a'o'iiikiitfa.~Boas In Rep. Nat. Miu. 1895. 8S0. 
IM7. 

Komkyntit. A pens of the ( ioa^'ila, q. v. 
Komoyae ( 'the rieh on<'8 ' ). .AdiviHion 
of Uie true Kwakiutl living at Ft Riipert, 
near the n. end of Vaneoover id. They 
are more often known by the war name 
Kueha ( 'slavers' ). Thegenteaare Gvig- 
ilkam, Haal!akyemae,lIaaiiatlenok,ku- 
wak u 1 1 1 , a 1 1 < I Vaaihakemae. Pbp, 42 in 
1901, 2') in l'.Hi4. 

Ku6h'a.--»4m4 in Bull. Am. Ocog. flOC., 227,1887 
('munleriT^' i. Kue'qa.— Hoas in 6th Rep. 5. W. 
Tril»es ( Hii.. .^S. ih'.O. Kue'u.— BdoA in Rep. Nat 
Mu.**, fur l^y.'). ;;;'.o. iniCi war name: 'tlio murder* 
crs'^. Kuicha.— KoHH in I'cterinanns .Mitt . pt. 5. 
1»1.1KX7. Kwe-ah-kah— Cai)' ln<l. AIT.. |>t84. 
Kwi-ah kah — Iblil.. 3«il. ft'o'moyue -RnftN 

In Rep. Nat. Mns. for 1»<9\ .m. IVC. Qua-kara.— 
Ixril, Natur. in UritCnl . l, !»>•'>, In.i:. Queackar — 
Can. Ind. Aff., 143, 1879. Oaee ka Qaa odt.— 



Work quoted by Scboolenft. Ind. Tribes, V. 488^ 
1865. OiiM>ha^iMPMlL— Work (18a6-UHn Eaae, 
Wand, in N. Am., app.. UB» (-KoAa+Kwrn- 
kfntl). 

Komoyae. A gensof the Ktieha<livi<ion 
of the Lekwiltok. They live with the 
Wi weakam at the village of Tbtapowifi, on 

lloskyn inlet. Hril. Cof. Pop. :i2in 1.H87. 
the last time they were 8ci)arately enu- 
merated. 

Ah-mah-oo,— €nn. Ind. Aff. 1887, 909. 1888. X''«- 
mojrue.— BotiH in 6th Itcp. X. W. Tribes Can.. 5r». 
1890. a'o'aoyni.— Boas in Rep. Nat. MuiL for 18861. 
881, 1897. 

Kemps (Aom/w). AS<juawmi8h village 
community on the right bank of Squaw- 
roisht r., Brit Col.— Hill-Toat in Rep. 

Brit. A. A. 8., 474, 190<). 

Xona ( (^nd ) . A former Tlingit town in 
the Sitka conntry, Alaska. (j. b. a.) 

Kona-kegawai ( iifd'na qe^gaira-i^ ' those 
l>orii at Skedans ' ). One of the mo^t im- 
|)ortant families of the Kanle elan of the 
llaitla, nart of whom lived at Skedanfl, 
while tne remainder resided at Kl<>o, 
which wa** ownetl by their chief. The 
Kona-kegawui, Djiguaahl-lanas, Stawas- 
haidagai, and Kaiahl-Ianas claimed de- 
scent from one woman. (.?. n. s. ) 
K 'unak a'owai.— lioftg in 12th Uep. N. W. TriNsi 
Clin., 25. -im. Q!d'Da qt'gmwa-i.— Swanton, Conl. 
Haida. -r j. lytv,. ^ 

Kondiaronk. See AJario. 

Konekonep. An Okinagnn \mu\ for- 
merly living; on a creek known to the In- 
dian." by the Kitne name, in Wa.«hin;:ton. 
Kone-Konep.— Stt ven» in Ind. AIT. , Aih. IH.%4 
Konekonl'p.— (iil>(H in Tuc. R, K. Ue|i.. i. 412,18o6. 

Konekotay. A di vi^iion of the Delawarei^ 
f<»rnierly in New Jerwy. — De Laet (m. 
lihio) in >i. Y. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., i, 
308, 1841. 

Kongiganak. A Kuskwoiriniuf K-kiii»o 
village near the entrance to Kuskokwim 
bay, Alaska; pop. 175 in 1880. 
KeaaifaasMmato.— retroff In 10th OenMui. Alaska. 
16, 1884. Koilffmiacoavt.'-NeiMm in 18th Rep^ 
B. A. K , map. 1899. 

Kongik. A Malemiui i^kimo village on 
Bnekland or Kotiguk r., Steward penin., 
Alaska; pop. W in 1880, 54 in 1890. 
Kanjoot — Ki-ilv, An-t. K'^kimtw, 15, 1890. JLtnrug 
miut I lev. 11111 r.Mi.Hns. Ala.^ka. l»i5. 18198. Km- 
Kiffanuite — I'drufT in lOth (%-nMi«. Alavkn. 4. ISM. 
Kongik. llpikcr. Getig. Diet. Alaska. 19"2. 

Konglo I^KoiHt'-U}). The Com elan t»f 
the Tewa of Hano pueblo, m. s. Aris. 
They numbered 23 individuals in 1883. 

S«>e Knn. 

Ka'-ai.— Stephen in f^lli Uep. B. A. R. S9. 1881 
(Hopi namiM. Ko'o-lo.— Ibid, i Tewa name). Ka- 
lo»-to-wa.— Fewkex in .\m. Anthmp.,vn. I6S, IW. 
Hata'".— Stephen, op. cit. ( Navnho name). 

Konptalyui ( A*o>7//i'/yH», 'black K>yf«'; 

sometimes al.'^o ealled Smdii/i'ii, 'Sin'-ii's 

children'). A tribal division of the 

Kiowa, now practically extinct, who»* 

nieiiiln rs were* 8Jti«l to Im- of darker ctilor 

than the rest of the tribe, which, if true. 

might indicate foreign origin. Rindi is 

the great mvthie liero of the Kiowa.— 

Mooneyinl4tUKep. B. A. E., 1079, 1886. 
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Koni. A division of Uie Miwok ». of 
Coeumnra r., in Amador and Kldorado 

WS. . ('ill. 

Cawneei. — Bjiiirrofl. Nat. Hiu'<"-, i. -IM, lH7i. 
Ki'-ni. — Powi TN !ii C.tU. X. A. Ktliiiol., lU, SI9, 
IKT". Koni.— A. L. Kn^t-IxT, iiil'n, I'A*".. 

Konkapot. .\ Mahican sai-h<>in who, in 
1724, joineil in tlu' saW* of tin- territory 
coiiiprisinK the '*up| t'rarul htwi-r Hou.^a- 
tonir towtiHliipH*' ; his captaiirH coiiimis- 
sifiii \v:i-^ L'ivc'ii hill) hv <iov. lU'lt lu-r in 
17.i4, ami lu* siu-i-eeded to tlie t-hieltuinfy 
about 1744. I leenibractHlChristianitvana 
itivit«'<l tlie Mr»ravian niissionari»^< to labor 
auioii)^ hi:- people, the We.'JtenliMck, who 
beiaiiu* known an Stock hrid^re Indiana 
after they w eret'hri^itiani/,e<l an«l reniovo<l 
to the iiii.>Jsion, exct-pt hiu-Ii an \ventt<i join 
the t'liri.^tian Indians in I'ennsylvunia. 
The thief, who n'ceiv«<l the Christian 
name Jolin, and was recojiniml by the 
aiitliorilien at Alt»any and Boston u.s the 
head of the Mahiean, they havinj; had 
their council fire at Westenniiek, was lf>nj; 
the i»atriarch (»f the Indian eonimnnity ut 
Stoekl)ri<im' (KnttenlxT, TriU'S Hudson 
R.. SM, 1872). The name survival tm a 
tainily designation ainon^ the Stoek- 
bridues at least as lato as 18t}4, a Levi 
KoHRapot f)er>'ing in the civil (Nel- 
son, Indw. N. J., 147, IHW). 

Konkau ( KiViii'kiuij h'mi, 'vaUey «'arth ') . 
A Iwinierl^' populou.M <Ii\iHion of the 
Maidu, living in Batt<> eo., Cal., in the 

valley of Cone. .w er., a trilmfary of the 

W, brani h of 1 < atiier r. They are now 

on Boan<l ValKy re?*., Mendbdno oo., 

and numbered 171 in 1905. 
Ouooaa.— Keane In Stanford, Compend., 605, 1878. 
Oaneow.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. SIS, 1874. OA««€la«.— 
Ihir).. 1867, 111, 1808. OoB-Om'i.— Ibid.. 75, 1810. 
OoB-Oottt.— Ihid.. 1887. 121, 1868. 0«a-OMr.— Ibid.. 
IH&i. 98, 1H64. Goa-wm.— Ibid.. 1864, 119. 186S. 
Oow-Cow.-Ibid..lS0.1K6K. In'ihlB.— A.L. Kroeber, 
Inrn, 1908 (modem Yuki numu ). Kinkao.— Cur- 
tln. MS. vocab., B. A. £.. 188A. <hww«i.— Ind. 
Aff.Rej».,12,1886(iiibprint). O«M0wt.-Ibld.,llS. 

Xraomilia. A nnt^jidiary trWte of the 
Shasta, living at the forks of Salmon r., 
Siskiyou co., Cal,, extendlnjr 7 m. up the 
8. fork and 5 m. up the n. fork. Tlieir 
languase is very diverigent frum that of 
the main bo<ly of Shasta. (r. b. i>.) 

Konope. .\ Clat.Hij) village on Cohuiihia 
r. , near its mouth, in Clatt<op co., Orejr. 
Konapee. — Lviniin. Hlft. Ore>f«ni. i, 171, M08. 
JLono'pe.— Bim-, Cliin.Ktk T» x!>, iTI. IS'M. 

Kontareahronon. ' The 1 i tirou name of u 
people mentioned in the 17th centorv as 

livinps. of St l^nvreni'c r., on the anthor- 
ity of Ra^ruciiean'.s ma^). Tlie name evi- 
dently dcsiKuate<l the inhabitant.^ of the 
Huron village of Cont^irea (<|. v.). See 
Jea. Rel. 1()40, 35, 1858. (j, n. b. h.) 

Km (Kc^-Oy *bQfialo'). A clan of the 

Tewa ]»neh]f»of ""' in Tl-lefonso, N. Mex. 
Koo tddi. l!<-k'>' ill Atu. .\iithn>p.. ix, M'.>, IS'jt; 
(id..., 'I...,.,.- 

Kocgi ('wolf'). Given by Duwsun 



(Queen Charlotte Ids., 134, 1880) as the 
name of one of the 4 Haida clans. There 
were only 2 clan.«, however, and the Wolf 
was not one of them. ( j. k. s, ) 

Kooleotlaae {KooqdUa'ne). A Bella- 
coolu (livi>i"n ;it the town of Nuskelst, 
Bellacoolar., Brit. Col,— Boaain 7th Rep. 
N. W. Tribes Can., H, 1801. 

Kookupvansik i K.'i-nkup Vnmlk, 'medi- 
cine {Mrapherualia'). A former Pima 
villajre in 8. Arizona. — RusRell, Pinm M8., 

B. A. !•:., It;, i!>02. 

Koonahmioh. A body of Salish under 
the Victoria snperintendency, Brit Ck>l. 
Pop. 15 in when last sepantely 

enumerat«'<i. 

Koo-nab-mich.— ( nn. Im). A fT., 968, 1882. 

Koontie. See L'oonti. 

Kooskoo ( K(Mje-kiH/, 'craiu? ' ) . A gens of 
the Abnaki (q.v.). — Morgan, Anc. ttoc, 

174, 1H77. 

KoosBawin ('huntern'). A term coni- 
IKMindiHl from the Ctiijipewa verb kn/nm- 
trln, 'bunting,' lit- 'the act of walking 
alMiut' (.lone})), and used by Sehoolcnut 
(Ind. Tril>eH, vi, 582, 1857) to denote the 
hunting tribes. 

Koot The largest village of the Nuni- 
vagniiut, near ('. I'.tolin, N'nnivak id,, 
Alaska; pop, 117 in 1890. — Eleventh Cen- 
sus, Alaska, 115, 18B3. 

Kootap (AV-o-(«p). A Yurok village on 
h)wer Klaniatli r., Cal., near Klamath 
hluffn.— .\. L. Krwl»er, infn, 1!K)5. 

Kootpahl. .\ former \ illaK'e of theAt- 
falati at Forest < J rove, Washington CO., 
Ori-g. — Lvman in Oreg, Hist. Soc. Quar. 
I, 323, im\ 

Koowahoke i K'ii>-ir(i-h</-h<-, 'pine re- 
gion'). A sulKlivision of the Delawares 
(q. v.). — ^Moi|^, Anc 8oc., 172, 1877. 

Kooyah. A r(H)t ( Vnlerimvi edul'n*) ,»\^o 
known as *' tobacco root," from which a 
bread is made by some of the Indians of 
the OreiTon re>;ion. The word is from 
one of the Shahaptian or Shoshonean 
dialects. (a. p. c ) 

Kopaalk. A lM)dy of Saliah under Fra- 
ser8U|»erintendency, Brit. Ck>l. — Can. Ind. 
Aff., 7H, 1.S78, 

Kopagmiut ( ' people of the great river' ). 
.\n Eskimo tril>e at the mouth of Mac- 
kenzie r., Canada. Ac<-onling to Pall 
they formerly extended up thin river 2(X) 
m., hnt are now niiifine«| to islands at 
the m<»uth and the .\n tir ntast w. of ller- 
schel id. 

Anenepit. — I'ftitot in Bib. LiiiR. ot Ktbnol.. ill, 11, 
l.HTti ( ^ Ksklmoof th»> t'n.«t': so cnllfdby Hudson 
Biiv. 1.4ibruil<>r, hihI <;ri'<'iilHiul Eskimo). Chic- 
lit — Ibifl., 10. Kopig-mut — Dull in ('out. N. A. 
Ktliiiol.. I. 10. 1HT7. KopinK'-mefin.— RicluirrlHon. 
Fiilnr lU'Kioii'i, 1H61. Kukhpa^iut.— K!<-v.iith 
CcnxiiH. .\lnska, !;><», lSt«3. Kupunmiun — Miir.l<H h 
in yth Kfi. H. A. K .^.'i. 1H.'^4. Kurrik 1. i ;i iii 
Kill. .^H". <I«' (Jroif,. t>th 8.. X. !»<■-', 1H"'>. Mackenzie 
River EBkimo. — lli<-hiir<l-M.ii, A r<i. Scun-li. Kxp' <l., 
8M, 1851. TarMnBcat,— rutitot, Mouof^r., map, 
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K01»AN0 KOROVINSKI 



f B. A. K. 



I>»7<;. Tapeopmeut.— Ittid., II ( 'tluiw? who livL- 
liy till' Mil ■ ». Tarreor-meut— DhII in CiniC.N.A. 
Kthiuil..]. 1H77. Tchiglit. -l'ctitdl. MoiinKr.. II 
(ai>|>lii«l to MitekLMi/.iu hikI AiuUtmui r. tritn-' 
Tcijlit.— Il)i<l. 



I 
I 




KOPAQMIUT GIRL. IAm Mut MT Hi«T ) 



Kopano. A hiujiII tril»t* foriiu'riy living 
on III- near Copano Hay, h. Tt-xas. " There 
IH no (loiil)t that it helnnjn'il to tlie 
Karankawaii linguiptie stock, but it is sel- 
(litm iM*Miti<»ne<|. 

Coopane*.— Soljs (17<i«i »'ili-i| by II. K. HoKnu. 
iiifn. I'JOC. Copanet. — UiviTu. tHnriu, Ivg. 'imi, 
1737. 

Kopeli. The extinct Pink Coneh clan 
of the Tew a of Hano jtiiehlo. N. K. Ariz. 
Ko'-pe-li.— Fi'wkfs in Am. Alithr<)|i.. \ ii, hu;. |Ky4. 
Kopeli-towa. — HihI).'i- iti Am. Anthmp.. i.x, :iV.', 

Kopiwari {K<»-/»i-iro'-rl). \u anei«'nt 
village once o<rui>ie«l by tlu' Nanilw jh-o- 
i>le, nitiiate<l about '> ni. n. of the prewnt 
Kanibe pueblo, N. Mex. ( f. w. h.) 

Koprino. A Kwakiutl trilx; J^jteaking 
the Koskimo HulMlialect. They lived 
formerly at the entraiue of Ciuat.«ino .«<!.. 
and were divided into the Koprinct an<i 
Kotlenok elans, but they are now amal- 
gamated with the Ko.sk ituo proi>er. Pop. 
14 in 1HH4, the last tinje they were sepa- 
rately enunierated. 

G a'p:enox-'. — Hons in Mem. Am. Mti.*. Xtit. Hist.. 
V. pt. :m. VMr2. O o'p'enSx.— R^msin Hep. Ntu. 
Mns.lH'j:,,;r«i,i897. Keope-e-no — ( an. In<l. AIT IW. 
LH^Si. Keroopinoufh.— Kru. i'i>\. map. 1N72. Kiaw- 
pino. — HawMin in Trans. Roy. .*»««■. Can. for I'^^h;, 
f>ec II. (..">. Kopnnos.--('an. In<l. .\(T.. H-'). Is7y. 
Kyd'p*eno<i. — Hoti'i in (ith ki-p. N. \V. TriU'H<'nn., 

Koprino. A gens of the Koprino, <|. v. 

Koqaapilt. A Chilliwaek town in 
lower Chilliwaek vallev, Hrit. ("ol.; jxtp. 
16 in 191)4. 

Co-qua-piet-Cun. In<l. AIT., pi. i, I'tW, iHxa. Co- 
quopiet — H)ii|.. 3oy. I.s7y. Ooquopilt. — Il>i<l.. 71. 
1K78. Koquahpilt— Ibid., 7». Koquapilt.— Brit. C<»1. 



map, Ind. .VtT., Victoria. 1K7'J. Kwaw-lrwaw apiet — 
("an. Ind. AIT.. 413, iw.tx. Kwawkwawapilt.— < 'an. 
Ind. A(T., pt. II, ir»s. lyoi. 

Kordlnbing. .\ summer ^^•ttletne^t of 
the Kingnaitiniut K.^'kimo near the besid 
of an inh't emptying into Cumberland 
h1. from the N. side. 

Qordlubing. — I{4iaH in Cth Rfp. B. .V. K.. innp. 

Koremiut. .\n Rskiino .^tettleinent at 
Narket fjord, lat. (U" 17', E. (Jreenland.— 
Naiiscn. l-irst ('ri>s,-ing, i, :{(X>, I.SIHI. 

Kornok. .\n lv«kimovi!lag«'in w. (ireen- 
land, lat. (H° Nansen, Kir^t Cross- 

ing, 11. :iL»«>, 1S«M). 

Koroa. A small tribe, ]H'rhap8 related 
to the Tonika, whose home was<»n the w. 
bank of the .Missi.«6ij>pi below the 
Natrhez, on the Yazoo, an<l in the 
country intervening westward from the 
Mi>sissipiii. They were visited ejirlv in 
1()S2 by Lji Salle, who de^crilte<l tbeir 
cabins jw dome-shafKHl, alK)Ut I'» ft higli, 
ftirmed chiedy of large canes, and with- 
out winilows (Margry, IV'c., i, .V>S, 
1S7(5). They were eoiifidenti warlike, 
and werecruel and tn^acherous. In 17(^ 
a party of them, hired bv the French 
priest Foucault (oconvev hun by water to 
the Ya/oo, murdere«l him and two other 
Frenchmen. lj»Salle«»bs4'rv«.Nl that their 
language differed from that o{ the Taensa 
and Natchez, but their customs were the 
same. All afterward moved to an«l .sn't- 
tled on Yaz«K) r., Mi.ss., where in 1742 
they live<| in the .sjime village a.s the Ya- 
zoo, They were then allies of the Chick- 
asaw, but were later mergt^l with the 
Choctaw an<l their identity a,s a wparate 
organization wim lost. Allen Wright, 
whose grandfather wa.M of this triU', in- 
formed tiat.xchet (Creek Migr. I-eg., i, 48, 
1SS4) that the term Koroa, or Coroa, was 
neither Choctaw nor Chickasaw, and that 
the Koroa sp4»ke a language differing en- 
tirely from the Choctaw. 

Akoroa.— ManiiK-Hr. map ( ICTS) in Shea, Dis*'ov. 
Mis".. 1)S.V2. Ooiras. — Kiclu-})oiini; (<vi. I7ir.) in 
Kr»'iH h. Hist. Coll. l.a.. Ill, 21(5, l.sM. Coloa — 
Ihcrvillo {Um) in Margry, Iic^c, iv, ]79, I.nso. 
Coroa —Karr ia. Fn>iavo. 210, 1723. Coroha. — Tuiiti 
ncs-li in Marjfry. t)iV., I, OOS, l.<<76. CoroU.— 
McKi-nni y and Hall. Ind. Tribe;*. Ill, «l. I>v'v4. 
Corroat. — I'oxe. Carolana,9, 1741. Oorroia.— Char- 
levoix (I72y i, New Fram e, vi. K\ l(r>. \H- '. Cor- 
roy».— Ta' IVtll quoted by Kip. .Ii-suit MiKxions. 2J<y, 
|H6t">. Couroaa.— lelTervs. Fn-iich Dom.. i, lU. 
17fil. Couroia.— L»i lla'rpo (It;y9) in Freneli. Hist. 
Coll. Iji.. III. 19. -iH, IvM. CuroU.— Ibid., 32. 
Ikouera. — I.a Salle (l«;sl> in MarRrv, Dec, ii, ].**9. 
IIW. I>»77. Kolwa.— (JaL-iohet. Creek" Mik'r. I.. p.. i. 

I\s4 (ChiK-tHW namei. Koroas.— L.a MitHirie 
< 1C"'2 1 <i noted bv Fn-nch. Hist. Coll. L*i., ii, 22. 
H"''. Kouera.— l*ro<f* verbal (1(.82) in French. 
Hist. Coll. Iji.. I, 47. Hit;. Kourouaa. — Co.xe. Car- 
olaiia, 10. 1711. Kourovaa.— .\1redo, Die. Geoir.. 
v. :m. 17.H9. Kowronaa —Morse. N. Am.. a>l. 1776 
(perhaiH qnoiinif C<txe). Kulua. — (intiteliet. 
Creek Migr. Leg., I, 48, IHM (CIuhUiw name). 

Korovinski. A fonner .Meut village on 
.\tka id. at Korovin bay, which the natives 
desH^rted for Nazan acnxis the island. Tlie 
Russians built a church there in 182t>an«l 
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made Atka the headquarters of the weA- 
ern distrit t of the Aleutians. — Petroff in 
10th Census, Ala-ka, L'l. 1HH4. 

Korovinski. An Aleut villafje on Koro- 
vin id., Ahiska; poi). 44 in IHSO, 41 in 1890. 
Korovin«ky.— Petrtm. nop. on .\lti.skti, 'Si, lH.sl. 

Korusi. A tril)e of the I'atwin division 
of the Copehan familv, formerly livinj? at 
Colu.Ha, Colusa < o. , Cal. It was once com- 
paratively populous, as CitMi. Bidwell 
states that in lS4i>the village of the K<»rusi 
contained at least 1.000 inhahitant.s ( Pow- 
ers in Cont. N. A. Ethnol., iii, 219, 1S77). 
They are spoken of a.H clannish, and fond 
of nursing; family feuds. When a Komsi 
woman die<l, leaving a very young infant, 
her friends shook it to deatfi in a skin or 
blanket. Powers (p. 22<>) says the Ko- 
rusi hold that in the In'ginning of all 
things there wa.s nothing hut tlie Old 
Turtle swimming about in a limitless 
ocean, but tliat he dived down and 
brought up earth, with which he create<l 
the world. 

ColooM.— I'owen) In Cont. N. .\. Ethnol.. in, 518. 
1877. Cola»a.— Ibi<l.. 219. Coliui.— Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer. Mar. 23. 1'<4i0. Coniaies. —Power* in Over- 
land Mo., XIII. Sl.i, Im74. Ko-ru-Bl. — Powers in 
Cont.N. A. Ethnol.. ill, 219. 1h77. 

Koierefski. A former Kaiyuhkhotana 
village, now an Ikogmiut settlement, on 
the left bank of the Yukon, near the 
mouth of Shageluk slough. It is the seat 

of the mission of the Holy Cross. 
KoMtefiki.— Bnir f, Ala.vka, riinp, ISK't. Koser- 
eviky.— Eleventh <Vnsui*. Alaska, 16.5, 1H«1. Koty- 
rof. -Map ff)rm cited bv Baker, <je<»K. Dirt. Alas- 
ka. 1902. Kozyrof.— Nelsf>n in l^th Rep. B. A. K.. 
map, 1899. Leather Village.— Dall. Ala>«ka, 220, 
1870. 

Koietah. Mentioned bv (iiblis (School- 
craft. Ind. Tril)es, hi, "171, 1853) as a 
Shasta band of Shasta valley, n. Cal., in 
1851, but it is really a man's personal 
name. (r. n. d. ) 

Koshkogemat. \ sulnlivision of the 
Chnagmiut Fiskimo of Alaska. — Dall in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., i. 17, 1877. 

Kosipatawiwagaiyu ( Kit-ni'-pn tu-vi'-wa- 
gni-tfii, * mu<ldy water nlace'). A Pavi- 
otso tribe formerly dwelling about Carson 
sink, w. Nev. 

Ko-ai'-pa tu-wi'-wa-gai-ru. — Powell, PaviotBO Mi*., 
B. A. E., 18S1. Ku'»i-pah.— Powers. Inds. W. Nev., 
M.«^., B. A. E., lH7f,. 

Koikedi. .\ Tlingit division at (iaude- 
kan and Yakutat, )>elonging to the Kaven 
phratry. 

Ko«k:e'di.— .Swanton. field notea. B. A. E.. 1904. ♦ 
Ku»ch-ke-ti.— KraiLic. Tllnkit Ind.. UN 1»S85. 
Kuak-edi— Ibid. 

Koskimo. An important Kwakiutl trilie 
inhabitingtheshoresof C^uatainosd., Van- 
couver id. The gentes are Gyekolekoa, 
Gyeksem. (Jyeksemsanatl, Hekliala- 
noi8(?), Kwakukemalenok, Naenshya, 
Taetsaa, and W'ohuarais. Their winter 
village is Hwades; their summer village, 
Maate. Pop. 8'2 in 1904. 
Kootkinio. — Tolinie and l)iiwwtn. Vocaiis. Brit. 
Co\.. llt<B. lt>W. KoBimo.— ('nil. Ilid. Aff.. 1904, pt. 
2. 71, 1905. Kot-keemoe.— Ibid., 1884, 189, 1885. 



Koakeemo*.— <inint in Jour. Rov. OeoR. .'hx-., 293, 
I8.")<. K oak e'moq.— B(«a>, f.th Kfp. X. W. Tribes 
Can., ."»;{. 1N90. Koakiemo.— .Mayne, Brit. Col., 2ol. 
lw.2. K6s'-ki-ino. — Diiwson in Trans. Roy. Soc. 
Can. for IKs;, »ee. ii, t'.9. Koakimoa.— ('an. Ind. 




KOSKIWO MAS. Uh. Mu«. N*T. HiCT.) 

AfT.. 14.MH79. Koa-ki mu.— Ibid.. 1H94, 279. 1896. 
Kofkumoi.— Ibid.. 113. 1879. Ku«-ke-mu.— Kane, 
Wniid. in N. app., 1k'i9. Qo'tqcmox. — BoaH 

in Ki p. Nat. Mu^. l.S9-i, 329. 1897. dotqimo. — Boas 
in P< termann.s MiU.. pt. h, 131. 18»7. Rotkeemo.— 
Powell in Can. Ind. Aff.. 130. 1879 (mifprint). 




KOSKIMO WOMAN. ( Ah Mut N*T. Hi»r ) 

Koakimo. \ Kwakiutlsubdialect spoken 
by the Koprino, Klaskino, Koskimo, and 
Quatsino. 
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KMotshe. A foniior village of the Tu- 

tiitiii. i«k'ntifi(<l hv I)(»rs« v with the 
Liu kkarso nation of U'wisuiui Clark, who 
plaoed them on tlie Onvon (*oa.st h. of the 
Kiisan t«*rnt»>ry, in ISO.'), and estimated 
their jKipulatiuii at l,l'(K). Fifty vears later 
Kaatz Kaid their villauc was on t'lorew cr., 
Or^., alxMit lat. 42^ Au'; I»,.r-»-v fixi'd 
their habitat n. of Ku^'ik- r., l.ctwcon Port 
< )i t 1 1 1 and Sixt'M cr. 

Kasoatuha — Kauti^,kIti rt<)(;il>»w.B. A. K .rrt, ls.V>. 
Ko-»o a cha — rJihlix, Ms. on Coa>t trilM>i. H. A. K. 
Xoi o tc6'. - Dor^cyinJour. Am. Folk lori-. iti.2;wi 
WjO (Tutiiliii naiiH'i. Ku-io-oha-to-ny.— Ahlnitt, 
MS. ('«M)Uillf t;ii)vtis, II. A. E.. 1N'»8. Ka'-tu-me' 
jfljini'.— I)<>r--t v. e|i. I it. I Naltiiina'-tnnrK"nHMic>. 
LuckMo*.— Lt'Wis and Clark, Kxin-<J.. ir. ll'.t. \sn 
Luekk&TM.— Ibid . 474. Lukk*r«o.— Drak.-. Hk. of 
Inds.. 1.x. 1S18. Port Orford.— Ablxitt, MS. Coiiullle 
cenMi". B. A. K., ].s.Vi. 

Koitneti (Ao'« Tiu'/ts, 'w hen^ pine trees 
fltand*). A Shoshon«'aii encatiipment 10 
in. ah"Vf Yaiieks, or Yainax, on Sprague 
r., K-lauiath rcH., Oreg. — (jatsihet in 
Cont. N. A. Ethnol., ii, pt. 2, 14;i, 1890. 

Kostun-hana ((J.'iVkIai, jf'i'nu; f/fo^)itAn 
nieanu crab'). A fornuT Haida town, 
in poseession of the Kojranpras faniilv 
K'nmji, a Bhort <H.'*tanc«* k. of 8kide)iate, 
l^ULcn Clwrlotte ids., Brit. Col. There 
does not appear to be space at this j>oint 
for more than two or three hoaaes. — 
Swantfjn, Cont. Haida, 279, 1905. 

KMimati. A Ute division formerly liv- 
iiij; on I'inta res., \. e. Ttah, where 
P«iwell f«juiul 7G of them in 1873. They 
now fonn part of what are known as the 
rinta T'te. 

Kotaai. A fonner Maidu village in the 
N. |>art of Plumas eo., Oal,, about 3 m. 
of Gn'enville.— Dixon in P.iill. Mna. 
Nat. Hist., XVII, ]>!. xxxviii, l5K)o. 

Kotil. A Koyukiikliotana village at the 
junction of Kat4 el r. with Koyukuk r,, 
Alaska; jtop. (m in 1H44. 
Khotilkakftt —Zajr.ivkjii ,jii,,t, .1 i. r. troff in loth 
Ci n>u-. A la>ka, :i7, issl. KhotilkakAtc.— Zngoskin 
in Noiiv. Ann. Voy., 6tti > , map. 1850. 

Khotylnakat.— ZflKoskin, Di-s. . Ku>«. Po«s. Am., 
niaj., IMl. 

Kotlenok {(j^i/un6x). A gens of the 
Koprino, a Kwakintl tribe.— JWi in Kep. 
Nat. Mils. 1S:>5, :;•_><», is«»7. 

Kotlian. See KiUlkin. 

Xotlik ( 'breeches ' hence ' river fork ') . 
A villape of the Cnnatrmint Kskimo on 
Kotlikr., Alaska; pop. Kin Inso, ;;i in 1S90. 

Coatlik^^Schwiitka, Itr. ..n. in Alaska, 20, 

IKH.'). Kotlik. — N. ]-M|| in iMh Iti p. B. A. K., map, 
l^"Jy. Kutlik. — ('•-t niuti- niaj). l'.»()3. 

Kotlskaim ((jotUkdiin, 'ser|K'nt |M)nd' ). 
A Sqnawini.«h villajre comuninity on liur- 
ranl iidet, Brit. C'ol.— Hill-Tout in Rep. 
Brit. A. A. 8., 475, 1900. 

Xotaai (AVwii). An extin«t division 
of the C'Oiiianche.— Mooney in 14th Rep. 
B. A. E., 1045, I89t). 

KotMva (from ko:ahl,an inse< t nse.1 for 
f<Hid). ,\ Mono hand fonnerl . Ii\ing 
about Mono lake and Owens r. and lake, 
M. Cal., numbering 300 in 1870. 
Omd.— If altby in Ind. Air. Bep.,M. UN. Ofenfey 



Pah-XJtes.— <'nmpl>ell, Ibid., 113, 1870. K»to-a'- 

va. — l'ovv«-ll, I'Hviotxo Ms., B. A. E.. 1S.S1. Koi*'- 
bi-ti kut-t«h.— I'owi'rn, Ind. Wc^t N« v., MS.. B. A. 
K., l><7r> f - \v(irm-«Hti'i>'). Owen's Rivw ladiaas.^ 
Maitby in Ind. AfT. Rop.. 94. 1H66. 

Kotsoteka ( A^'<^'")-^•7.v^ Mdiffalo-eaten^M. 
One of tlie princijial (Hvisionh of the 
Coinanche. 

Bufialo Eater band. — ("onianchc and Kiowa trcafv. 
S' II. l".x. IiiM-. (». S'ttI) ('one, 1st si'ss. 4 
Buffalo Eatera.— Bnil. r in H. U. Dor. V..' 2'Jth 
ri>UK..-2<] svi^'*.. «. 1S47. Buffalo ladiani — Bell io 
.four. Kilinol. s<k'. Lorul , i. Ltw, is,,'.i Caak* 
chevatebka.— Smith iii II. U. V.\. 1>>h I'ld 4|gt 
ron»r., ',!>1 .s, ss , JO. is7(i. Caahchokelka Comaa. 
chc».— Il.id., Jl. Caatcheteghka-Coroanchea.— Al- 
vord ill Sell. Kx. Doc. IH. 4oti, ("onK., Kd h-*- » 
Co che u-cah.- BnlhT in H. K. I».m-. 7t, _«.jth 
Com; . -M s' " . »;. IMT. Cochetakera.— M( Ku.sker 
in S< ti i \ 40. 4(»th «^>iiK.. »<1 M'ss.. 14. INfiSt 

Co-che ti ka. — C>iinanrhc and Kiowa tn atv Son. 
Kx. Dor. O. S'.Hli CoMK'.. 1-t srss., J. i,s<;4; Cooeh- 
chotellica.— Sec. Warin .S< n. Kx. 1>«h'. 7, 4.'d Cong., 
:{d SI ss.. I, |sT2. Cooch oho-teth-oa.— Sander, in 

H. K. Kv Doi- 7, l-'d Cone.. 1st w**., 4, l.s7L 
Coocheetakas.- I'i iin, > in Ind. .\IT. Kep. lS«;y, 101, 
1870 Cools on tick ara. — S( h<Mi|i'nift. Ind Triliea, 

I, r»o, Is ,3 CoichotghU.— AlvonI inSi-n. Kx. I>oc| 
l^. lotli ConK..:;d I'.. lst,<i. Coa-tcbe-tegh kaa.— 
It'id , 7. Coatchetcgbta Comanchea.— .Vl vonl in H 
K. Kx. Dor. ■.'10, JM Coiiir.. 2d SCKS.. I.M. jsTo. 
Cuchanticaa.— Cortrz 1 17'.>'.M in I'ac. K. K. Kep., in. 
i>t. ;i, 121. ls:x>. Cuechunticaa.— I'iiio, Not. Hist! 
Niicvo-Mex., !«, 1K19. Cuhtxuteca.— IlmenUd. 
Cuadro Dt-scr., it. 31", ls»^'>. Curtoz«-to-(ah C»- 
manohra. — Ilaxen in S. ii Kx. Dim-, ls, 40tli Cong., 
3d MOSS , :ii, 1H#;<». Curtz e Ticker Comanchos.— 
Ibid.. I'l. £ hunticas. — Orozco \. lii rra. i icog.. ."iO, 
184VI I Kivon as AjmiduM. Ou-ahb doj ka.— Bntclier 
airi Ky. iidi( lirr, CoiiiaiKlio Ms. \ oi ab., B. A. E.. 
I'«»i7. , Koo chee ta kee.— .SiMKhljon* in In.l, \(i 
H' F' .''>7y. 1N|H. Koo-che U-kera.— Schoolrrait Ind 
Trit>. II. li'8. tv^.'. Koo chi U ker.— .NriKhlH.rs, 
op.rit , :<1H. Kool&.iticara — ^' hooleraft.op. fit., VI. 
>,s7 iH',7. KooUattk ara. — Ihid., I. Is-M, 
Ko .s' tco-te' ka. -t< II Kate, Synonvinif, y. l.HM. 
Ko sUhote'ka — HolTiiian in I'rtK-. Am. I'hilos .'^k- 
.Win. -.".I*). 1S.S4;. Ko't«> ti'ka.— Moonov in lltii 
Rep. B. A. E.. 1045, 18%. Ka'htoke-tavka.— <Jat- 
■cbet, ConiaiiflieMS. vocnb., B. A. E. 

Kotta ('me-ii-ar or 'tobacco'). Ciiven 
by Ik)urke (Jour. Am. Folk-lore, ii, isi, 
1889) an a elan of the Mohav^ q. v. 

Kouchnaa-hadai {(jO^utc nas .-hid' n'i, 
'[grizzly-] hear hoa.^e people'), (iivea 
by Boas (Fifth Kep. N. \V. Tril)e8 Can., 
27, I881»j ad a 8ub<livi8ion of the Yaku- 
lanas, a femily of the Raven clan of the 
Haidu. It m in nmlity only % house 
name belongin<; to the family. 

Sonkdjnaq ( * big river' ). A Talirping- 
miutEekinio villaire of theOkomiut tril^ 
formerly on L. Nettilline, Baffin land.— 
Boas in eth Rep. B. A. E., map, 1888. 

Kounaouona. .V tribe or bantl, probably 
in Canada near the Maine frontier, men- 
tioned as allies of the French in 1724. 

Klaa8oB^-RjMle(17>il)lii IfMa. Htot.8oo.OoU.,2d 

B.,Vin, 246, 1919. 

Koungmiut { 'river ]h<. pi, ' ). An E*iki- 
mo tribe on the w. coa<t of Hud.*K)n l«v, 
a of the Kinij>etu, in the region of i*t 
Chan hill.— Boas in BulL Am. Mas. Nat 
Hist, XV, 6, 1901. 

Kovte. A plant {Pexicedamm fiinbiiju- 
nvi) tisein)y the Indians of the Columbia- 
Oregon regi<jn for making bri*ad. l^ewis 
and Clark in 1804>00 used the form cou$. 
Thornton (Ong. and OO., i, 856, 18«9) 
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speaks of "the cowUh or biscuit root." 
Trie ward is derived from kom»h, the 

name of this mot in tlio N<>/ T\t< *' :ui*1 
closely related dialects ut tlie bhahuptiun 
stock. (a. K.c.) 

Koayam. A villa>:t* or trilx' nu'iitioiu'd 
by Joutel in 1687 aa iK'in^ n. of Malij<ne 
(Coloratlo) r., Tex. It is probably the 
tribe callrd Cahii by Maii/anct, which 
niay have Uvu Cuahuiltet-an or Kanui- 
kawan. See Gatschet, Karankawa Inds., 

1891. 

OaTaUnei.— Kurciii. EiiMiyo, 271, 1728. KftT«c*a.— 

Joutel (UVHTi. -lour. Voy.. >J0. 1719. Kooayan. — 
Slu'ii, note it) rimrk-voix. New France, iv. 7H, 
1870. Kouayon.— JouUl {16»7) In French, lli^'l. 
Coll. Lii., I. IV.>. 1H46. Souyam. -Joutel in Manfry, 

Dt'-c. Ml. ■J'^s, isys. 

Kovogzrok. A Raviatftniut village at 
Port Clarence. Alaska.— EleventhGebsus, 

Ala.ska, 18»3. 

Kowagmiut f'bijr-river peoplr'). A 
tril)e of wj'strrn Eskimo of Ala'^ka, nuiii- 
In'rin^ SI in isSKt, ilwrllintr on Kowakr. e. 
of K<rt/.t'l»nt' s<l. Tlu'ir t-hii'f food l)t*^iidt'!^ 
fish and ptaniiij^an consistj) of marmot.^:, 
V)nt tlu' nmnl:H'r of thcs*' i.« rapidly de- 
crt'aHing. Their villa^rH art* Kikiktak, 
Kowak, ruiokalukta, I'natak, anil tho 
Bumnier settlement of Sheshalik. By 
Honit' thfwe Eskimo have bet'n included 
in tlu* Nnnatogiiuut; by otht'rs, toj;ether 
with the 8elawi);initit, in the Maleniiut. 
To—ffamiitni I'l IrnlT in loth (V-dhus, Alaska. 60, 
mni*. IHtl. Koo oe ameuU -< "ooiMT, Crui^'e of Cor- 
win. "ifi. 1KS> Kowftg mut — DhII in Cont. N. A. 
Klhnol., I. IJ. 1h77. Kowin'gmean. — .Siin|«>n 
quotcil by Dull. ibid. Ku ag mut. — Dull In I'nM-, 
A . A . A . S . . .X X .M V . :577 . 1 N-v. . Kuanrmiut.— Woolfe 
in 11th (Vn^us. Alll^kll, i:;u. IMM. KawtlnfadL— 
MurdiK-h in yth Rc{>. B. A. K.. 44. IH'.ri. 

Kowailebew. A coa^<t Halish tribe said 
by Giblw (Pac. R. R. Rep., i,43:{, 185.5) to 
live K. of the 8<'^niianu», princii>ally if not 
altofpetber in Canada. Unle^ intended 
for the Cowichan they are not mentioned 
elsewhcrt'. 

Kowak (? '^'reat river'). A Kowninniat 
villaur at the month of Kowjik r . Alaska. 
Koovuk — Kelly, Arct. I<>kini<>s. l'., Is.hi Kubok.— 
Z I i . > ' k 1 n, DcM. Runs. PofW. 1 n A I n e r . , p t . 1 . 78, 1817. 

Kowanga. A former (iabrieleflo ran- 

cheria ut ar San Ft-rnando miKriion, Los 

An^lesi ' . ( al. i'n I ial)ly identical with 

Okowviujlia, or with Cah'uenga, q. v. 
Kvwufa.— Taylor In Cn\. Farmer, May 11, IMO. 
Owongot.— LaWBon in Inrl. AtT. Kcp , i:?, 1S79. 

KowaaayM. A small Shahaptian tribe, 
speaking; tlu; Tenino lan^iia^' and for- 
merly living on the n. yideof ('.ihimbia r., 
in Kliekitat co., Wash., nearly opiKCiite 
th»' month of the I'matilla. They wen* 
inelntled in the Yakima treaty of lH.^>r>, 
aiui the .survivors are on Yakima res., 
but their numljer is unknown. 

-Mooney in Mth Rep. B. A. E. . 739, 1896 
,— InJ. AJI. Rep. 18M. 266. 1857. Kow 



V g. 8UU.. Xll, 9U. 1868. mmmmm 

sayM.— Keane In 8tanft»rd.Oonipend..618, uni. 

Kowasikka. .\ villav'eftinnt'rlyoccnpied 
by the Kel River Miami until they re- 
moved, under the treaty of Feb. 11, 1828, 



to a re.st rve near the month of Eel r. It 
was on Sugar cr., near the present Thorn* 

town, Po'inrco., Tnd., and was commonly 
know n as Tliornt" i\vn. (.?. .m.) 

Kow-a-Bik-ka — llini^'li in Iml. (ii-nl. Kcp., nuip, 
IKVi. Tborntown. — t onimoii ntinn'. Tborntown 
Miamiet.— Druke, Ind. <"hron.,'Jtk.s. ISU".. 

Kowiaa. A prehistoric circular pueblo 
on a low mesa opposite the spring at the 
head of Celx)llita valley, al)ouf l.") m. \\. 
of Acoma and 35 ui. s. it. of (J rant station 
on the Santa Pac. R. R., Valencia co., 
N. Mex. The pneblo in attribtited to the 
Calabash (Tanyi) clau of Acoma and is 
notcNl for the high class of masonry of its 
remainin;,' walln. (f. w. h. ) 

Ka-uin a — Itundi'lii r in An-h. Iiist. I'aiHTtt, 1V,S24. 

iN^j I Acoitm ntinio). Hodgv, field 

notes, H A. K.. l^fk'.. 

Kowsis. .\ tribe mentioned as roaminff 
intlieTiile r. eountry — territory oeenpieo 
l»v Yoktit.s trilH'H — in 8. eentral Culifornia 
in isfisj (Punell in Ind. Aff. Rep. 1869, 
\%\, 1870), but not further identifiable. 

Koyeti. A Yokut.s triU* formerly living 
in H. central ( alifornia, in the vieiuitv of 
Tule r. and southward. Mentioned in 
ia'>2 lus a frien<lly tribe on Paint (White) 
er., and de^eriln'd as iK>!«<eM^ing unuf^ual 
eoimige and intelligence. They are en- 
tirely extinct. 

Oo-ye-te.— Wessells (18f>3) Jn H.R. Ex. Doc. 76, 34th 
Conp., 3(1 MiMM., 32, 1M57. Oo-y»-tie.— Barbour (1852) 
in Sen. E.x. Doc. 4, 32d ConR., jipeo. ses»., 266, 
mi&. K«>-ya-U.-John.''lon ( 1H.S] ) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 
61, 82d Cong.. iRt sew., 23. I8.^2. Xo-ya-t«.— Bar- 
bour (1851) In Sen. Ex. Di>c. 4. 32d Cong., 8r)ec. 
Hei»., 122, lli'SS. K»-ya-tw.— Barbour in Ind. Aff. 
Rep.. 232. \m. Koyeti.— A. L. Krocbor.inf n. 1906 
(u^iunl name amone neijchborini; Y<»kuUi tribt-s). 
Ko ye to.— B«irh<»ur In Sen. Ex. Do<'. 4. Couk . 

8I«'<'. vfs.'s , 1!,'..'), 1S.V!. 

Koyonya. The Turkey t'lan of the llopi. 
Koyona winwu.— Ffwkes in' 19th Kt'p. H. .V. K., 
fvsl. l'.*"! I " ' irj) — • flnn ' ). Ko-yo' no wuii-wu.— 
Ft u 1. - I \ I Aiithnip.. VII. 4(W, isyi. 

Koyngmiat ( Kayiig^miU ) . A di vieiou of 
the Malemint Eektmo on Kovnk r., 
Alaska.-~Dall in Ckmt N. A. Etonol., i, 
16, 1877. 

Xeyuhow (AVvn-Ao»/): A Paviotso 

hand formerly livinir al>o\it McPennit, N. 
Kev.— Powell, Paviotso MS., B. A. E., 
1881. 

Koyaktolik. A Malemiut Eskimo vil- 
lage on Koynk r., Alaska. 
Khoouchtioulik-mioute.—ZiiKoskin in .SOin. Viin. 
Vov.. 5th (s., XXI, map. l^V). KuyuktoUk.— 
Eleventh Census. Alaska. UV2. 1W3. 

Koyaknk. A Koynkiikhotana villa^, 
of 15l) people in 1880, near the junction 
of Kovnkiik and Yukon r>i., Alaska.— 
Petrofif in lOtb Census, Alaska, 12, 1884. 

KoynkaUietaiia ('i)eop1e of Koytikak 
river' I. A divi.sion of tlic riiakhotana 
inhabiting the basin of Koyukuk r., 
Alaska, ^agoskin in 1843 attempted to 
explore tin- Koyukuk n.nntry. but failed 
on account of the hotitiiity of the natives. 
Lient. Barnard in 1851 was killed by the 
K(»yukukhotana, and Nnlato destroyed 
because he sent for their chief. Maj. 
Kennicott also visited their territory, 
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dyinj? at Nulat«>, May l.J, 1H<56. In the 
billowiii); year Dall explort'<l the Koyn- 
knk. Petntff visiteil tlic Knynkiikli'ifana 
in 1880, unU Allen made an e\jtl(»ratic»n 
of their country in 1885. The ICoyukak- 
hi'f:iTi:i wert* f«e«lent;iry, !»ut fierce an<l 
warlike, and hoetile towanl the Kjii- 
yuhkhotana, although the manners, 
oiistoins, and lanjrnaire of the two tri)H»s 
are now ^Jinlilar. Their chief oeenjwtion 
in luinting de<'r an<I mountain 8luH*p; 
thi-y also act a.s mid<llemen in tradt' l)e- 
tweeii the Maletnint and the Kaiyuhkho- 
tana. They fin*m to have no system of 
tMemn (Dall in Cont. X. A. I^thnol., 
I, 27, 1H77). Zji^ioskin found 2Ht» Hvinj; 
in iHjrmanent vilhifn^^ in 1843. In 1S'.»(» 
the population \\i\a given b» 502: 242 
maleBand 2(iO females, w hile the number 
in permanentvillageswaH 174 iM:!2 hons<es. 
The villages are Bat/jEi, liobhoigor, 
DoUe, Hui«liakatna. Kakliaklia, Kaltat, 
Kanuti, Kautas, Kotil, Koynknk, Mento- 
kakat, Nohulchinta, Nok^ Notaloten, 
Oonilffftchtkhokh, ^kKMlkakat, Tashoeh- 
gon, Tlialil, T<>k, Zakatlatan, ZogUakten, 
and Znna^ogliakten. 

Coyoukom,— WhymiKT qiiut. -l l.y Dull in Oont. 
N. A. Kthiiol., 1,1*7, 1^77. Co Yukon. — Wliympcr, 
Alti-ska, 1H2. IHiiS ( ^Kdviikiikhntnnn and I'lmk- 
hotaim). Xntai-Dindjitc^.- iv tiiot, Diet. Di'rii^- 
Dindji^', XX, 1K7C (^'intn < l inin'i. Junniki- 
ahotana.— HolnilK'fg: qii(>t< <1 t>v Dull in ('tint. 
N. A. Ethnol,, i, 27, 1K7: Koyoukon — KllloU, 
Cond. AiT. Alti><Ka,29.ls74. Koyoukouk kouttaaa.— 
Petltot, AiUour Uu luc <k'?* Ksclavt-s, SGI, 1891. 
Koyu' kakh oU'tti — Dall in Cont. N. A. Kthnol.. 
1, 1'7. 1^77 ( - ' i>t"<)|>li' of Koyukuk r." ). Koyukunr— 
Ibiil. ( tnuU-ni' name). KoyukOnikoi. — Ibid. (iumxI 
by KiLssiim traders). Kukuntki. — Kaymiind 111 
Bull. Am. Gt'dK. Sex-., ui, 17.'». Is7:i Kuyakinebi.— 
Raymond in Ind. AfT. Ufit. ls<.y. .v.w, 1H70. 
KuTukaaUi.— Wornian tiiiotc*! bv Dall in Cont. 
N. A.F.llinol..l,".'7. 1«77. Kuyukukk.— Raymond In 
St-n. Doc. 12. 42d Coni;., l»t m s-^.. HI. 1S7I. 
Kuyukuaaki. — Ibiil., 32. Tunnakakhotana.— Za^- 
oakin quoted by PvtruffinlOth Couaus, Alaska, S7, 

Krayiragottine ('willow people'). \ 
division of Kt4 haottine on Willow r., .Ma<'- 
kenxie Ter., Can. 

Kl^yipA-Oottiiii.— Pt'titot. Antonr<lu hw •U-s Kh- 
e1«veii,S19,imi. 

Kraylongottinc ( 'people at th<' end of 

the willows" ). A Nahane division living 

iKitween Mackenzie r. and Willow lake, 

Ma< kt-n/ie Ter., Canada. Their totem 

IH the nifer. 

Klra Ion Gottine — I'rtitiii, (JniiKl tac <b'H <)nrs,<.»"i, 
1K93 |M-o|ilc Ht tlioi-ndol Itiu willows' ). Kkpay- 
Ion Gottini.— l^titut, Aatonr du lac de« EMlavea, 

3(i2, Is'Jl. 

Krea^OM. See Kin^mask, 

Krotan Chawk' i. .\ snhcrens of the 
("lu'txliita ueiis 111 tlh- Missouri trilw. 
vre' ta". — l><>r» y inl:>ili Ki |. li A K . -'40, is'jT. 
i ul-pa-ki'-a-ko.— ten Kate. Sy iionyiuie, Ut, isHt 
(Kiowa name: 'pearls jH-opk' t. 

Krimerktumalek. An Iglulirmiut Ea- 
kimo villiMire on the w. coat^it of Uudmn 
bav.— McGlintock, Voyage of Fox, 165, 

IHSl. 

Ksalokul ( Qnd^lotjiU) . A division oi the 
Nanaimo on the b. coast of Vancouver 



id.— Uoa« in Mli Rep. N. W. TriliertCan., 
:\2, 1889. 

Kaaipnem {(Jft'i^piimi). A Songish divi- 
hIou residing at h^uimalt, h. end of Van- 
couver id.— R<xih in 6th Bep. N. W. Tribes 
Can.. 17, ^m). 

Kahiwukshiwu {K'cimtk'rium). A for- 
mer ChiHiiasluin village on Saiita Roea 
id., Cal.- lieiishaw, Buenaventura MS. 
vocal)., B. A. K., 1884. 

Kthae ( ICi:iV-*e). A former Kuitsh vil- 
lage on lower Umpqua r,, Oreg. — Dorpev 
in Jour. Am. Folkdore, ni, 321, l«iK). 

XthelntHtvae { K^e^-l(U-li^ Idnny, 'pec- 
pleat the forks'). A former village of 
the Chai^tacosta at the jiuiction of Rogue 
r., Orea., and a southern trihntary. — 
Dorseyln Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, '234, 
1890. 

Kthotaime {K\o-)"i'-iii» ). \ fonuer 
Takelma village on the s. sidt; uf Rogue r., 
Oreg. — Dorpeyin Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 

2:?r>, is'.H). 

Kthnkhweitanne ( JC^m-i/tvcy nmnt^^ 
*goo<l-gra«s peojde'). A former village 
of the MisliikhwiitinetiHjne on Coipiille 
r., (>n*g. — Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
HI, 232. ISflO. 

Kthukhwuttunne ( ICrn-nu ul^ juntu', 
' people where Kood graaa ia ') . A former 
village of the Tntntni on the coast ui 
Ore;;on. N. of Rogui' r. — I)or»ey in Joor. 
Am. Folk-lore, in, 233, 1890. 

XtiraaataadiaBtaBiie ( A'* ru-na^-ta-a 
In'tn' I'tuth', ' peoide by a small tirassy 
mouutaiu'). A lormer village of the 
Mishikhwutmetunne on OoauiUe r., 
Oreg.— Doraey in Joor. Am, Folk-lore, iii, 
232, 1890. 

KthatetmelMetBttu. A former village 

of theTiitiifni on the Psu-ific coa-st just H. 
of the mouth of Rogne r., Onor. 
X'^u-t<t-me Ue'-J-tut' tun.— Iwifv. v in .lour. Am. 
Folk-lor.-. Ill, Um. vwi'-aikt-awBt.— Ibid, 

iru'-tou-ma -tun tda'ai.— lUo. ('peopW in ftlMld 
full of timber'). 

KtlaMkatlkik ('people of Lg&'^cauc'). 
\ (^athlainettribiB named from a townona 
creek of the aame name, at the site of the 
pn><4ent town of Oathlamet, Wahkiakum 
CO., Wa.«h. 

Ouithlia-iahalxt. — (iut«<>het, ftcld notuK, B. .\. K. 
Kiji'ecaiJua-.— Boaa, Kathlamet Texto, t, VKSL 
lia'ioaiJLe.— Boas. InPn. 1905. 

Ku. The Stone elan of theTewa pue- 
blo8 of San Ildefonso, N. Mex., and Uano, 
Ariz. That of the latter In extinct Of. 

\intq. 

K'u-td6a.— lIcHlfre in Am. Anthrop., IX, 352. ItCK 
(San ll<lefonsor<)rm;ldhia«'people'). XiB*tf«M.— 

Ibid, (iluno (oftn). 

Kaa. The Bear clan of the poeblo of 

Taos, \. Mex. 

Kua-tafina.— n.Mliifo, field notes. B. A. K.. 1K99 

((Of • ]'en|.l.-'|. 

Kuaiath. A divi.sion of tlie Setihat, a 
N<M)tka trilM'. — Hoa.s in 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tril'.-^ Cim., :{'_', isiHl. 

Kttaiiroang. A winter retudenee of tlu 
AkuUarmiot on N(»th bay, Baffin land. 
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K'uaiirnanc. — Uuma in i'utcnuuuii.s Mitl., no. >4).6r, 
1 hXi. andiiaMC.— Bom in 6th Kcp. B.A.E., 421, 

1S.VS. 

Knakaa. A prchiHtoric ruiutHl pueblo 
of tliu TuuoH on tlie 8. liank of Arroyo 
Hondo, 5 m. h. of Santa Fe, N. Mex. It 
houBeti about SOU jteople. Not ti» be n in- 
founded with San Marcoe, to which the 
game name was applied. 
Cui-CA.— B«ncUlicr. «;il<li «l Man, 221. 1893. Cua- 
K&a — Ibid.. JKl. Kua-k»*. — Hun<1t>lltT In Aroli. 
In-t. riip. r-. i\ . If), iv.fj. Kua-k«y. — n>iil. 

Knakamchen { Kua^kumte^n ). li i ven ais 
B division of the Sanawmuih, on Howe 
ed., const of Britbn Golmnbia.'— Boas, 
MS., B. A. E., 1887. 

Kvapa. A ruined pneblo in the Cafiada 
deC<H hiti. It? m. n. u . < (' ('«M liiti pueblo, 
N.. Mex., by whoHf iuhubitantH it was 
formerlv occupied and to whom are at- 
tribnt('(i tbe execution «»f the paiifluT 
8tatue.s on the nei>;hljoring rotrt rutli- Ioh 
IdoloR. It wa^ the third plat'e of settle- 
ment of the ('(M'hiti aft«T tht'ir abandon- 
ment of the I'otreru de las Vacate, and 
from which they moved to their present 
paeblo. 

Ote-fa.— Bandelicr in Arch. In«t. Bui.. 1. 15. itm. 
Ooi-pa.— Lummla In iteilbn«r'a Monthly. (.«s, \m\. 
Kiwpa.— Bandelter f n Arch. Tnst. ratK-i>. iv. 162, 

Kaapooge ('place of tlie .-^hfll iM^ad.-* 
near the water,' or 'nm«f*cl i»i'arl place 
on the water'). A prcbi.wtoric Tcwa 
pueblo which, with .Vnalcn, occupied the 
site of the present Santa IV-, X. Mex. 
KuapoQge was sittiati d where olil Ft 
lUarcy was erected on the heightH at the 
northern outskirts of the town by United 
States troot)S in 1847. 

Apon.— Ritch, New Mexico. 196. iaS5. Apoce.— 
Ibiff. l.-il. CuaFHoge -HiindilkT. l>tliKlit Mak- 
ors, lf*90 (.'*an Juuii name). Cua-P'ho-o*ge.— 
Banilelivr, (iihicd Mao. '^h4 1s><3. Cua-po-ofe.— 
Ibid.. 221. Otta-Pw^quA— Ijuhl, Storvt.f N. Mt-x., 
92. IWl. Kua-p'o-o-fc— Kan<Ii'li< r in Areh. iDHt. 
PniH Ts. IV. 90. lMy.>. Oga PHoge — liandelier, 
Di'liKlit .Makfts. IS'.KJ (Santa <'lara name). 
Og-a p'o-fe.— IJandt-licr in .\ri li. In>t. I'atieni, IV, 
9U, 1892. Poga.— KiU'h, New Mexico. IM. 1886. 
Pofc— Ihiil., 161. Vi*-*^— Bandeller in Bitch, 
ibid.. 201. 

Knaste. An nnidentified villafjre or tribe 

mentioned by.Foiitt-l in 1(>87 a.»< i^itnated \. 
or N. w. of Maligue (Colorado) r., Tex. 
This re)?ion was controlled mainly by 
Coabuilfri-an triln'--, Imt Karankau an and 
Toukawuu Indians also roamed there. 
The name seemfi to have been friven to 
.Toutol by Kbahaino Indians, who were 
probably of Karunkuwan athuity. The 
Kna«sema}r itosfilily beidmtical with the 
Acafeeand'tiie ( 'acaffs of Spanish writera 
and the Aka-siiuy of ( "a\ i-Hcr'.« iiairati\e. 
Kiaffeaa — Joutf l iliVri in Frencli, Hisl. ('((il. Iji., 
I. \^iC> (< f J.. I'c'i. Eiaasea — Slica. n<j|c In 
t'li:irlf\i>ix, New Fraticc, iv, 7s. IHTO. Kiaaaet- 
cbaocrea.— Ban ia. i;n>jiyo. 271. 1723 (coiublued 
with L'hanm'>: see /.i/>ari). Wwiwi Tontrl in 
Margry. D^-.. in, 2s«j, ih7H. 

Kaato {fCuato, 'pulling up from the 
grountl, or a bole'). An extinct trii>al 
division of the Kiowa, speaking a slightly 
different dialect, who were exterminated 



by the Sioux in battle aUmt the year 1760. 
On this fiocasion, acc(*rding to tradition, 

tlie Kiowa were attacke<l by an o\cr- 
wheluiing force of Sioux and prejiared to 
retreat, but the chief of the Kuato ex- 
horted bin jM'ople not to rtui, "Ikhiiusc, 
if they did, thi'ir rehitives in the other 
world wouitl not rect ive them." So they 
Hto<Hl theirgroiuid and were killed, while 
the others of the tribe »'s<aiH'd; Their 
])laoe in tlie tribal cam]* circle i.s nut 
known — Mooney in 14th fiep. B. A. E,, 

1080, 1896. 
Knana. A former Tigua pueblo, the 

rninn of which lie n. of the bridge across 
the Kio(TrandealM)ve Bernalillo, N. Mex. 
According to Bandelier the main build- 
ing, which in of a<lol«', is one of the larg- 
et<t put*])lo housi*?^ ill New Mexico, but 
whether or not the pueblo ia historic; is 
indeterminable. ItisalHoknown by the 
Sjiani.-'h name Torreon, but should not 
Im> confounded with the Torreon B. of the 
Rio Grande, in lat. 34° 45'. 
K«a>aa.— Bandelii r in Arch. Inat. Papen. iv,226, 
1892. Torreon.— Ibid. 

Knant A Shuswa]i village at the head 
<»f Little Shuswap lake, interior of Brit- 
i>ili Columbia; poj>. H8 in 11*04. 
Knaut — Can Ind. .Ml . supp., tj(t. 1".»02. Kroaoat. — 
Can. IikI. A(T. fur 1ns3. lt»i». Kualt— Ibid., ixgs, 
•m. Kuant — Ibid., 1898, 419. Sa-a-ut.— Ibid., 
l.SHT), 1%. Kwout.— Dawson in Trans. Rov. St>e. 
Can. f.»r IH'.O. hic. 11.^4.1892. Little Bhuawap.— 
Can. Ind. AIT. for ls7M, 74. Little Shoawap Lain.— 
Iliid.. 1H.S2. 259. Little Sutwap Lake.— Ibid.. 1879, 
aw. Buahwap. — Ibid., 1^7^, 7H 

Euchaptavela ('ash-hill terra<-e'). A 
Hopi village, now in ruins, on the terrace 

of the I^a.st mei-a of Tnsayan, v. e. Ari/onn, 
Ix'low the present Walpi pueblo. It was 
(M*cu|)ied by the auce.'^tors of the Hopi 
of \\ alpi evidently at the time of the ar- 
rival ol the Spanianls in l.')40. The oe- 
capantp abandoneil it in 1<»2^», or shortly 
afterward, and moved to Kisalcobi, far- 
ther ui> the mesa. 

KiichaptiiTela.— Fi-wkes in 17lli llv]t. K. .\. K.. ,')7S, 
fiXi, 1S9S. Kwetcap tutwi.—Stt'iihcn in Mh K. p. 
B. .\. F... \s. 1S91. Old Walpi.— Ibid. 

Kuohiohi i ' the small ones' ). A ^tuall 
ranchcriaoi theTarahnmare, not far from 

Norogcichic, w. Chihaahua, Mexico. — 
Lumholtz, infn, 1894. 
Kaohtya. A prehistoric Aooma pueblo 

whirh, according to tradition, wa- ihe 
tliird villat^e built and occupied duhuK 
the early mi^nation of the tribe. — Hodge 
in Century Mau.. l\ i, 1". M.iy Is'.k. 

Kaechie ( ' small mountain ') . A Tara- 
hnmarerancherianearGumiiiachic which 
is 20 m. .V. K. of XonHjachic, Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— Lumholtz. infn, 1894. 

Kneha ('the mnrrferers'). A divtflion 
of the l.ekwiltok living Ix'tween T'ute and 
Loughlx>rough inletj!>, Brit. Col. They are 
divided into three (Rentes: Wiweatcam, 
Koino\ Uf. and Kucha. V()]k 'J.'> in 1SS<». 
Tlie Komoyue sepl ot the true Kwakiutl 
have this name for thdr war name. 
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Kue qa — B<MiM in 6th Rep. N. W. Trihi-H Cnn., 
(UMi.im. Kwe *h k*h-8aich-kioie-Uch«.— riiii.Iii(J. 
All. 1.HS9. ■.'.'7. 1»<A» (-.Kuelia Lekwiltok). Kwi- 
h*.— Tolmie an«l DawM^n. V^icabN. Brit. Col.. 119b, 
1884. ttueeakahi — Hht. Col. map. l.sT_». QuM-ha- 
ni-cul-U.— Work ( ) <niote<l bv Kant', Wand, 
ill N. A . ii|.p., 1859 ( - Kueha Lekwiltok). Quie- 
ha Ne cub U.— Work quoted by Sch<K>Icraft, 
Ind. Tribes, v,4>v^>« isv,. 

Kngalak. A Maletniut Rskimo village 
on Snafarief bay, s. fhorv of Kotzebuusd., 
Ala^ika; [)op. 12 in 1SS(). 
Keewalik — I'o-t-roiiti- iimi., I'Xk!. Kualiug-mhit.— 
BaktT. (jL-ojf- l>i<'t. Alii-kji. -'.'x:;. )'.*».' . Itiiv-^iaii dt'i(i>- 
tatioii ill 1.S.VJ1. Kualyupnut— ZjiKoskin. lu-sr. 
Uusv. p,,^,. ii, Am., jit, I, 7:5. 1K47. Kugaluk. -Hii- 
k. r, t;,<n:. Kict. ,\lii-ka, l<«rj. Kugalukmut.— 
N. l-i,ii ill iKih Kep. H. A. i:.. iiini-, ISW. Kugaluk- 
mut*.— I Vtrofl in 10th CCHHU.H. Ala.-ka. 4, lf«*4. 

Kngaramint A snbdi visit >n of t he Male- 
mint Kskimo on the .s. shore uf Kotzebiie 
mi., Alaska. — Woolft- in 11th Ceiieus, 
Alaska, loO, lSi»;{. 

Kuhaia. Tlu' Bcarrlans of the Kcre.san 

gueblos of l^iiiia, San Felipe, Acoma, 
ia, and Cochiti, N. Mex. The Bear clan 
of I^iTuna claims to have come origUuUly 
from Ai'oiiia. 

Ko hAi. — .stiVfiiMHi ill lull U( |i. IJ. A. K., ]'.). Iv.il 
(.sia form). Kohala bana*.— lltMl^e in Am. An- 
throp.. i.x. 31.t. isyi, (l^Kiina form). K6hAi-h<- 
no.— Ibid. (.San Fi lipe forip.. /i.f >k( ^ ' ptMiple'; 
Koliai-hAno is the Sia form Kohaio.— Hando- 
lior. DeliKht Makt rs, 2.'..'<. isyo. Ko ha-yo. — Hiiiidc- 
liiT In Arcli. I'apt is, ni. ls<.((j. Kuhaia- 

hinnch.— IIodKC op. .hit '<wtiili form i. Kuwhaia- 
hino<j''». — Ibid. (.Vi uiiiii lorin i. 

Knhinedi ( * luartiu people ' ). A Tlingit 
division at Klawak, Alaska, belon^nng to 
the Raven phnitry. 

K!a'xinedi.— .Swanton, field nole>. H. A. K.. lyot. 
Ucch-e-ne«ti.— KniiiJH". Tliriklt Ind.. 1,h> i 

Knhlahi {Kulahl, *lK>et h pla^e,' from 
tfi^la * l)ee<'h-tree * ). A former Cherokee 
ft'tth'iiKMit in n[ii>fr < ic >r<:ia. f.i. m.) 

Kahlanapo i imm knhht, 'yellow water- 
lily' [yi/iNj>h;iii jjo/iiKffKiht], napo, 'vil- 
lage')- Thf naiiu' <if one of tin* groups of 
people who formerly oet upieti Big valley 
on the s. shore of Clear lake, I^ke eo., 
Cal. Theirs was the w. part of the val- 
ley, rxiending from Adobe cr. on tin* e. 
into the foothills on the w., and their 
territory wa.s defitiitely R-parateil from 
that of the KluilH'naiH» to the eastward. 
From this name Powfll (7th livu. B. A. 
E., 87, 1891 ) formed the Htock name 
Kulanaptm, which he api»lied to all of 
the Indians now usually known by tiu; 
name of l*omo, and living chielly in So- 
noma, Mendocino, and Lake coe.', w ith a 
small detached area in Coltua and Gl^n 

cos. S. A. B 

OknU'-napo.— A. L. Kroeber, infn, 1906. Sala- 
napo.— <tihf« In Scbooloimft. Ind. Tribe*. 

III. ]w, Huu-napo.— Ibid., 110 (misprint). 
Kuhl*napo.-S A Barrett, infn, 1006(111. 'yellow 
water-lily village' ). Kulaaopc—LathamlnTimiia. 
PhUol. Soc Loud., 77. im. 

Kiikpatttknttek ( Kuh'-fuii-ti-hu'-hh, 
'.Mjiiirrcl-eaters' ). A Paviot.'^) I)an<l for- 

ly livioK o 
inds." w. 

Kuilit8h( A'x'-Z-ri/r' 



Xnilklnk. A KiLskwogmiut ll<kiuio 
village on the left bank of Kiiskokwim 
r., Alaska; |M>p. 75 in l.SHt). Perhaps 
identical with Ciuieelnhehamiut (pop. 
83), or with Quieehoehlogiunint ( {»opw66) 
in 11th C'ensiLs, Alaska, 164, 1803. 
SnUkhlofrnmuto.— PeirDtT in lOth C9m«aa, Alaska. 

K«ilUttk.-Baki r. Ovig. Diet. Aluka. 
253.1902. KnlJ-khlagaarate -IbtdTl?. 

Kuingshtetakten. A .Tugelnnte Eskimo 
village on Shageluk r., Alai-ka; i»op. 37 in 
1K42. 

Kbuingetakbten.— Zogoskin, DuflC.RtlM.PaHi. Am., 
map. 1H41. KhniofitatekhteD.— Staaoakln quotea 
by I'elrotT in 10th Censu.s Altuika,8^ 1884. m^a^ 
thtetakten.— Tikhmenlef (1861)qaoted bf Baker. 
OeoK. Diet. Atoitka. 866^ 1900. 

Tvhayk (JCuin-rlkk, 'sea-hunter peo- 
ple': Kodiak name). An unidentified 
division of tlie Knaiakbotana of CV>ok 
inlet, Alaska.— Hoffman, Kadiak MS., B. 
A. K., 1882. 

KtiifhkMhyaka. The extinct Blue-corn 
clan of Acoma pneblo, N. Mex. fee 

Vakti. 

K&'iiahkoshvaka-hanoq'i'. 



— Flixii,'!- in .Vin. .Knihri'p., 
■rn'. fill iiiM/'ti •j^oji 



Kuishtitiyaka. The extinct Brown-coru 
elan of Acoma pneblo, N. Mex. 9ee 

Yttha. 

Ku'iihtt-yaka-hanoq'*'.— n<Mlj;c in Am. .\nthron., 
I'l iH'.Ki iyi'ika ' 'eorn', hiinof/'-i* - "jn-ople |. 

Kaiuk. A small Yakonan tribe for- 
merly living on lower Umpqua r., w. 

Greg. A few .«iirvivnrs are on the Siletz 
res. According t< > l)i >i-sey the former vil- 
lages of the Kuitsh were' Tealila, Misan, 
Takhaiya, ('htikhiiiyathl. Chuknkh, Thu- 
khita, Tsunakthiamittha, Nt^ivamis, 
Khnwailuhs, Skakhaus, Chupicrmnsh- 
kucli, KaiytiwTmt.>iuriitthai, T>iak!ian«, 
Paiuiyunitthai, Tsetthim, Wuituthlaa, 

Chitlataniiis, Kuilitsh, Tkimeye, Miko- 

litsh, and Kthae. 

Oi-Bta'-qwdt-iai' )Aa]i«'.— Donoy In Jour. Am. 
Folk-k»r«. 111.281,1880 (=*peopIedweIlinf;oD the 
HtreaacalMdSlktata': Miabikwutmctunnenanie). 
Ka-lto'.— Ibid.. 280 (own name). Lower Umpqua.— 
Ind. Aff. Rep. 1867, 821, 186H. Tft'k«11-m/-k'L- 
Doncjr, Alaea MS. vocab.. B. A. E.. Inm ( Ai.nea 
name). Vmpkwa.— Bimetl, MS. rocab.. B. a. E.. 
1881. Vaip4«a.— Ibid. 

Knin. A Tlingit tribe and town on an 
island, also called Kniu, on the Alaskan 
coa.st. The town is in Port Beauclen-, 
and acconling to Petroff, who ernuieonsly 
places it on Prince of Wales id. (unless 
mdeed they were then living at Shakan), 
it contained 60 inhabitants in ISSO. 
Then; has been noseparate census of them 
since that time. They aresaid to have in- 
termarried considerably with the ]iai«ia 
Their social divisions are Koyedi and 
Naatetli. (j. r. s.) 

KMjoa.— PctrofT in loth Ccoaoa, Alaska, 82. 18(4. 



merly living on Quinn r., w. Nev. — Pow- 
ers, Inds/W. Nev., MS., B. A. R, 187«). 



\ former kuit.sh 
villaue on lower Uuipqua r., ()re>r.— Dor- 
sey m Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 231, 1890. 



Xoyu.— Ibid., map. Kaia.— OoBimon 'sp«ilti«. 
l^^t-kM.— Venlamlnoff. Zapiskl, ii. pt. S,m, 

Kaiakuk. A Kaniagmiut Eskimo vil- 
lage on the K. K. coa«t of Alaska (lenin., 
Ala.>-ka; pop, 18 in 1HS4), 02 in 1890. 
Kuyukak.— FetrolT in 10th (>n.««s. Ala-ka.28, 1881, 
Wranjell bay.— Eleventh Cen.-iiist. Alaska, Ifx?, 1898. 

Soiwanva {Kui-uxtn'-va). A tradition- 
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arv st'ttlnncnt of the Bt'ar ( hiii of the 
Hopi, aLK>ut 1 m. n. w. of Uraibi. — \'oth, 
Traditionsof the Hopi, 23, 1905. 

Kuiyamu. {Ku-V-im'-jnu). One of the 
two lunner jjopulouH Ciiunuuihan vil- 
lageH, popularly known as Doe Pneblos, 
w. of Hanta Barlmni, Cal. f ii. w. n.) 

Kakak. A Kaiiia^tniut Ehkiiiiu village 

onKukakbav, k. e. coafitof Alaakapenin., 

Alaska; pop.' 37 in 1880. 

Xakak.— Petroff In 10th CnwoB. AUvk*. 38. IttM. 

Toiyajak — IjxnKwlorfT. Voy.. ii. 2^^, 1H14. 

Kakamokamees. A Kyuquot village on 
Mission id., Kvn(|ii<'t wl.. w. (■«i:i.<t of 
Van. oiiv.T id.— Can. Ind. Aff.,2«U, U>02. 

Kukan ( ' Jinvier-nail ' ). An Ita Eskimo 
sottlenient near McConnick bay, N.Cireen- 
laiid.— Meilprin, Peary Beliei l^ped., 
128, 1893. 

Kakanawii {KAif.'anumV). An old 
Tlinnt town in tlie Hnna country on the 
K. »me of Crass wl., Alaskan coast. Dis- 
tinct from Hukanuwu. i .i. k. s.) 

Kaklnishyaka. The lieU-com clan of 
Ar<iiiia antl Ijipuna pueblos, N". Mex. 
) ■li.'i. 

Ku kanw hyika-hanoq H<MlK«'inAm. Antim)!'., 
IX,:M9, 1K% <.V< "Ui!< r>>nn; '/"h't Toni', huuixj'h 
= • |M>opk'' ). Ku'kini»hyaka-hanO'''. — Ibid. ( Iji- 
Kinia (<irm). 

Knkkniks (A'tlMuay, * uigeona'). A 
society of tiie Ikunnhkahtw, or All Com- 
nulet^.'in the Piep^u trili. . it is made up 
of men who have been to war several 
times.— Grinnell, Blackfoot Lod^e Tales, 
221, l Slt2. 

kaklaktak. A KuBkwogmiut Eekinto 
villapie on the left bank of Knskokwim 

r, :>() ni. 1m>1ow K o1 in akof, Alaska; pop. 

51 ill 1HS<). 20 in isi«». 

Kocblogtoepagamiut — Kl«'Vi iilh (Vii>ii-, .Mii.'^kii, 
161. I'^'.Ci. Kokblokhtokhpacamute.— I'etrollin 10th 
TeiiMis. AiH.oka. it>. KaUiktak.— Baker. 

Oeog. Ulct. Aia«ka. iJA. ISK^J 

Xukoak ( Qwfoa^q ) . V Songish divinon 

at McNeill hav, s. endttf Vancouver i«l. — 
Boas in 6lh liep. N. W. TriljcH Can., 17, 
1890. 

Knkpaurungmiat. An Kskimotriln'that 
formerly on upied the rountrv In-tween 
Ft lieh'lier ami C. Beaufort, Alaska, iMtw 
miirli (Iw indli-^l, havinu a village called 
K 'k .lik at Pt Ijiy witli inhabitants in 
l>S(i. In 19(M) the triU' numU'retl 52. 
KookpoToro*. — Kt'lly, Arctir F^kiriK^s. li, ih'M). 
Koopowro Kutes — Wi lls tiixl Kollv in IU \>. Hnr. 
E«l.1'*'.>". 1212. I'^'.i**. KukpauningTOiut.— llth ( Vii- 
8U.S, Alaska. I'vx. I'^'.M. 

Koknak. The Lizanl clan of the I lopi. 
BCkok— Vflth, Orattii Summer Hnako < 'cn inuiiy. 
283. 1908. Xi'-kft-M.— Stephen in «lh lU p. B. A. 
E.. 80.1891. raa to w ii w^.~Fewktn in l»th Kep. 
B. A. E.. m, 1901 (tB<ffw««*cUn ). Kokattk- 
DonwT andVoth. OnilW Soyal. 13. 1901. K<k«- 

Kakochomo ( ' fo<»t|trint mound' J. A 
poel'lo ruin, cont*iftinn of two conical 
mounds, on the Ka.«t mewiof Tusayan. n. k. 
Arizona. It wa« built and o<-cupied in 
prehistorit" time by I lopi clans < losely 
n'latcil to thoH'of Sikyatki, with whom 
they are suppos^etl to have removed to 



A watobi.— Fewkes in 17th Bep. B. A. ]L, 
587-588, 1898. 

Kakvlek ( (M/" 'Id' ) • A Songish d \ i - 
fion residing at Cadboro bay. s. end of 
Vancouver ul.— Boaf in (5th Kep. W. 
Trilx'H Can., 17, 1890. 

Kakuliak. \ Yuit Kskimo villMie on 
the N. shore of St Lawrence id., &ring 
aea.— Te)>enkuf (i,s49) quoted by Baker, 
Geop. I>ict. Alaska, 1902. 

Kakatwom. {Kuhitito^m, 'waterfall'). 
A Stjuawmish villajre community on the 
K. Side of Howe stl., Brit. Col. — HUl- 
Tontin Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, IflOO. 

Knkwakam ('the rral Kwakintl'). A 
gens of the Kwakiutl proper, consisting of 
two sept«, the Goetelaand the Komoyue. 

K'kwi'kum.— Bofuiln 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes Can.. 
54. 189a KukwiintiB.— fiooji in Rep. Nat. Mua, 
1895. S30. 1H97. Kwakoom.— TolmJe and Dawaon, 

Vocnlw. Brit. Col.. 11SB. 1«84. 

Kalahiyi ( Kt'i'laJii' ifi. or in the lower 
Cherokee dialect, A'urdyu'^J, from kCUd'hl^ 
a plant need as salad by the Cherokee). 
A fonner Cheroki f tnwn in n. e. (ieorpia, 
from which Curraliec mtu. takes its 
name. >•.) 

Knlaiapto. A former Maidu village be- 
tween Mooretown and the villa^'c of 
Taala. Bntteco., Cal. — Dixon in lUd 1. A ni. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., xvii, pi. xxxviii, 19().=>. 

Kalaken {Ku'liujEii). \ SquawiniHli 
village c*onununitv on Burrard inlet, 
Brit. Col.— II ill-Tout in Rep. Brit A. A. 
S., 475, 1900. 

Kolanapan Family. Adopted bv Powell 
(7th Rep. B. A. K., 87, 1891 ) a.H the name 
of a linmii.Htic family in Sononta, l^ake, 
and Men<looinocoB.,'Cal.. comprising the 
frronpof tribes generally known aa Pomo, 
q. V. See also Kiilil<ni<ifH>. 
xKula-napo. — (Jihbs in .s<'h<M(l< rBft, lii<l. TriU'S, 
ni, 421, 1.SS3 (llif iiaiiio I'f oil.- of ih»- CK ar Ijikc 
l>an<lK). >Mendocinoi Ijitlmiii iuTmnH.I'hilol. 
S<)c. lyiinil., 7", 1S.V) iiiatiu' vii^'>.'. st(«l for rttowe- 
8hHk,Hiii. iii.ijiik)i;. Kulniijii.. Viikas.aii'l K liwak- 
lainavii lunguuKt'-i " l-atliuui. ( tpU'xula, S'tS, I860; 
Ijillii\m,Elein.('oiiip. IMnlol , 410. lH»'.2(as atKivo. 
>PoiBO.— Powirs in Ov. rl.ma Monthly, ix, 4'JK, 
IXm'. 1H72 I Kenenil (h-,MTi[>tion of liabitHt an<l of 
family >: 1'o\v»t.'< in font. N. .\. !:tlinol.. in. 146, 
1.H77; i'owill. il>i<l., 491 ( vocal lularirs of (iHl-li-no* 
nu' ro, Yo kai' a, B*i tt-ni ila kaii, Cliun-i-shek, 
Vu kai. K'li la-na-iM>, Il liatia. Vt-naambakaiia, 
Ka'-lii na pck, ClivvHi hainajii i. « iatscln't in Mag. 
Am. Hi«t.. 16. ls77 (Klve« habitat an<i i-ninniTHtes 
tribtsof family i: GRt^chft in Biach. Inrt. Miwol., 
4:v;. 1877; Kcane. inStanfonl.Coiiipitid.. Cent. and 
So. Am., Bpp.. 476, 1K7H (includrs Caatol I'omow, 
ki. <'ahto, Choam. Chadela. Mrtt«.mey Ki, TBal or 
C-»»lamot. Slu'bahu' I'omos. CallinomemH, Kiincln, 
S^M-oa.-*. I,ama.«. ('oina<'hos). • Pomo. — Ban«T»»ft, 
Nat. HaecH, ni. .V>C. 1.H82 (includes Cklah. Galll- 
noniiTo, Ma.<<nllamH»;i>on, (iualala, Matole. Kuhi- 
naiKi. Santl, Voni«»s. Choweshak. Batemdakaio, 
Ch(H'nvcm,< (lament ke. Kainamare.andCh wacha- 
maju:"of the.w. Cho4'iiyem and Olamcntko are 
Mof|u<'l<)»i>i»n)' KoUaapaa.— Powell in Tth 
Kep. B. A. K , 87, 1S91. 

KulatSGQ ( Kn^lahKti) . A S(juawitusli vil- 
lage community on the a. side of Howe 
ed., Brit. Col.— HiIl-ToiitinRep.Brit. A. 
A. S., 474, 1900. 

Xalohana ('strangers': Ahtena name), 
A nomadic Athapascan tribe in Alaska. 
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living about tlie iiead waters of Kiisko- 
k\vini r., lioKlinvr little interconrw^ with 
nci^'hboriug jjeoples. They are now a 
retnnaut, numbering about M) (11th 
Census), Alaska, 15»5, 189^), but were once 
f<irmi(laMe enemies of the Russians. 
Khunanilinde and Tochotno were two of 
their villagea known to Zagoekiu in 1843. 

Galelumdc*.— Allen, Rep., 132. 1887. Oolcharney.— 
Ibid., note. OoUhiiif.— Mnhonev in Iiid. AiT. Uip. 
1809, 574. 1870. OolUhanie.— Lathnm in Jour. 
BthnoU 80C. Lond..i,]83,lM8. Oaleani.— Dawy- 
dowla Badtoff. Wtirterb. d. KinAi-.Spr., 29. 187i. 
€M —WchardHon . Arct. Exped., i. 102, lgr>i. 
aalaBMB.->HolmberK.KthnoK.Sk[zz..7. 1h.\3. Oal- 
■•■i.— ficottler{1846j In Jour. Etlumi. ix)iid., i, 
232, 1848. OkttU-diaa.— PetrofT in loih CensuK. 
Alaska. 161, 1684 (tnuM. 'tuodm - ). Oolt 
■■■•.^-Zagodtln quotad br Petton, iUd . 37. Ool- 
Ha.— LatBam in TmtH.Pbtlol. 8oc. bond.. 68, 18.56. 
flMaaank^Sadloff. op. eft Xal>«kaiaa.— Dall in 
Proo.Ani.A.A.8.,^188Gw ZaiUteaa.— Dawvdow 
in Radloff, Worterb.d. Kinal-8pr.,2B. 1874. thtdi- 
•baa.— Petroff in lOth Cenrnm. Ala«ka, lb2, im. 
BinUduuw.— Ibid., map. KoMmum.— Ibid.. 16S. 
Xolehaas.— Scouler In Jour. Qeog. 8oe. Iitmd.. xi, 
218. 1841. KoWiina.-Dan in Pioc. A. A. A.S.,]8»! 
270. 1870 (Runian name). Eoblmnl.— lAthwBi 

iI8}5) in Jour. Ethnol. Soc. Lond., 187, 1818. 
:oltGhanu.— I'etroff, Ren. on Alaska, 62, 188L 
Koltacbane.— Bancroft, jiat. Races, I, 184, 1874. 
KolUchaaen.— Holmberg, Ethnoff. SkbB., 7. ISS6. 
KoltMhaaer.— Krman, Archiv, VU, 128, 1819. Xslt> 
shaa.— Ulham In Tran.>4.PhiloI.Soc.Lond.,8S,1866. 
KolUhanen.— Richardson, Arct. Exped., 1,402.1851. 
KolUhanea.— Bancroft, Nat. Raeex, i, lid, 1874. 
Koltahani.— I-iith(un in Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 
68. IS.'ie, Koltahany.— I.rfitham nsi.%) in Jour. 
Kthnol. Soc. I.K»n.l., i. ll»0.18|8. Ktzialtana.— I'et- 
rolTin lOtliCcnsns. AliL-«lvn.l(V>,lss|. Kuakokwim.— 
LHtlmni, IXsiiys, Jiia, isoo. Kuakoquimera.— I bid., 
270. mtachna.— Wrangell quoted by Baer and 
HcImorMin. BeitiiiKe, i. 110. 1838. Wltr-tilins - 
I'otrr>(T in 10th Ceomin, Alaidca. 184. 1884 (tranii. 
•slaves'). 

Knlkumiah (Kitlknmir). A former 
Maidu village near Colfax, Placi-r co., 
Cal. — Dixon in Bull. Am. Mus. NaL 
Hiat., XVII, pi. xxxviii, 1905. 

Kullalian( A''(/-/<f 'i^tockade'). The 
siteof anolil viII:iL,'<' "f t Iw Setniahinoo. — 
Ciibbti, Clallam and Lummi, ;{7, IStili. 

XvUeetB. A Cowichan tribe on Chi- 
raenes l>ay, Vancouver id.; nop. 68 in 
1904. 

Ku-Iees.— Ciiii. Iml. ,\ff. for 1X79. Xu-leeta — 

It. id. iKso, Hic. Kulleeta.— Il»i<l.. 19ol, pt. ri. It^i 
Q al.' t* — Boas, M.S., H. A. K., Is.s7. 

Kalomnm ( Ku-l</-intun). A division of 
Maidu living formerly at Soaanville, Laa- 

pen CO., Cal.— Powers in Cont. N. A. 
i^thnol., Ill, 282, 1S77. 

Knloskap. See XtiudlnKo. 

Kalsetsiyi ( k'l'il.^t tHii/), ' honey - lr»cuBt 
I>l;i.e'; but a.'j kulxtMf the word for 
li i> V hx-ust, iaaldo iwed for Rugar, the 
locil iiiiTiM- lias commonly Iwu'n reiitlered 
Sutiartown by traders). The name of 
Heveral former settlement placen in t lu; old 
Cherokee cnuiitry. Hno w :is oti Kcowei? 
r., near the present Fall ci.. in (K-t>iM'e 
CO.. S. C; another waa on Sii;.'artown or 
Ciill;i-;i'j(o Kiil~<'t>i \ er. , near the present 
I ranklui, lu Macon vn., N. C. ; a third 
was on Sngartown cr. near the prcHunt 
Mortranton. in KMiinni cu., <ia.— Mooney 
in I'Jih liep. Li. A. K., 525, 1900. 



Culsa^ee.— Common map fonn. Knlaafe.— Bar- 
tram, Tnivebi, 872. 1792. 

Kulshtgensh i'bniljj^er standing in the 
water' ). .\ Klamiith settlement on Will- 
iamson r., Ijikeco., s. w. Oreg. 
KulBam-T(»-u>.— <jHt<ichct in Cont. N'. A. EthnoL, 
n, pt. I. xxix. 18<X). Kula-T(« uih.— Ibid. 

Knlswa { Kal-Kwd^ 'sun' ). A geii« - f 
the Miami (q. v.). — Morgan, Anc. Soc, 
KW, 1877. 

Kaltak. A Knaiakhotana village, of 17 
natives in 1H80, on the e. side of Cook in- 
let, Alaska.— Petroff in 10th Ctenans, 
Alaska, 2«, 1H,H4. 

Kalakak. A Togiaginiut village on 
Kulnkak Ijav, Alaska; pop. 65 in 1880. 
KuUuk — r.-tro'iT in lotb Cennus, Alaska, 17, 18*4. 

Kalal. .\ loriner village of the Kalen- 
daruk «livi.-ion of the Costanoan family, 
coruu ried with San Carlos mission, Cal. 

Oulul.— Taylor ill Cal. Karnu r. .\pr. 2o. l>y<i. 

Salami. A former small uppi^r Creek 
town on the right bank of lower Talla- 
poosa r., in N. Montgomerv co., .Via., w. 
of and contiguous to Fuaibatcbi. Uaw- 
kins, in 1799, aaw there a conical moond 30 
ft in (liamrter < mpi .sit«' the town sijuare. 
A part of the inhabitanta liad settled on 
UttamL cr. Remains of "Old C«x>lome 
ti t\vn " were on the op|>osite side of Talla- 

t>oosa r. at the time of Bartram'a viait in 
791. After the war of 1813-14 the in- 
liabitants of Kulnml joined the St>niinole 
in a IkkIv. (a. s. c.) 

Caloumas.— Burtram. Voy., i, map, 1799 (errono- 
oHsly on till- Ctiatl«hoo<hcf). Colemiays. — tv»r- 
IH'II ( IT'.iH; in Am. State I'ap., Inrl. AIT.. I.^sj. 1X32. 
CoUamee.— Iclli ry.";, Am. AtluH, iimp ft, 1T76. Ca- 
lomga, — Ijitln'-, Cart*! de.-* Kint— I 17M. Col»> 
inic»k — lioliin. \'oy.. ii, map. 1>m»7. Coolamiea. — 
.Swan ilT'.'l i ill .S( lir>ol(Taft. Itnl. Triti05i.V,2»»2. 
Coolome. — Bartmm. Truvt is, :{',M, I4.s. 1791. 
Coolooma. — Hawkins ilMS) in Am. state Pnp.. 
Ind. AtT.. i,H.M, 1S3-J. Coo-loo-me.— Haw kins (1799), 
.skctcli. 25. jV'. is|s Cullouma*.— Alredo, I>ic. 
(ti'oi;., I, 71'J, 17^<i. Cullowei.— <;uss«>|f]d, Map of 
V. S., 17S4 (wrongly plai-fd on Chattuho. - htt.'), 
Kulumi.— <;at.s<-hi-t, Creek MiRr. L«'(J., 1, 136, 1881. 

Kalashat ( A'»/-/?t'-«Au/. Hhieving peo- 
ple': Kaiiiagmint name). .\ (livision of 
the Ahtena on Copper r., Alaska, next 
to the Ikherkharoiat— Hoffman, MS., 
I?. A. K., 1S.S2. 

Kulvagavik. A Kuskwoumiut h^nkiuio 
village on the w. shore of Kuakokwim 
bay, Alaska; pop. 10 in 1880. 
XsMvacavitamuM. — Petmfr in loth Ccntuio. 
Alaska, map, 1884. Kulvagavik —Raker, (ieoc. 
DiSt. Alaska, 1902. KulwoKuwigumut. — NVIsoti in 
Ihth i;. ]. n. A K.. map. I'vW. 

Kumachisi. A former Yokut.s \^Mari- 
posan) tril)e that lived <m Tule or Kern 
r., Cal., or on one of the intervening 
streams. — .\. 1.. Kroeln r, inf'n, lyOti. 

Kumadha {Knm-ad-hti). Given by 
Uourke (.lour. Am. Kolk-lore, ii, 181, 
1889) as a clan of the .Mohave, q. v. 

Kamaini. A villajre of the Awani f<>r- 
merlv at the lower et)d of the Cnat 
Mea«low, aljout a (juarter of a mile from 
Yo-emife falls, MarijMOji o>., Cal. 
Coomine.— Powers in Dverland Monthly, x, SSS, 
Is: I. Ku-mai'-ai.->PoweninOont.N.A.£tlttiol., 
Ill, aG5, 1877. 
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Knmarmitit. An AntrTiincrsalingmiut 
Eekinio viila^' on an i^laiwl at the mouth 
of Angmag><alik fjonl, (im tilan<l, hit. 66^ 
45'; noji. 28 in IHS4 —Meddeleker om 
Grunland, ix, 379, ilK)2. 

Kumbatnaah. The native name of the 
inhabitanlH of Kmnliaf, a rocky tract of 
land s. w. of Tule or Khett lake,' Cal., ex- 
tending from the lake shore to the Lava- 
b<'<ls. Tlicf^o ]>«'()m|(i an' a mixture nf 
Klamath Lake ana .Mo<ioc Jnilian!<, and 
an> said to have eepamted from theseafter 
1830. 

CNuB<ba*t«aa.— Neaeham, Wigwam ami Warpatb. 
677. 1H75. Owabfttkai.-a«laehet in Cont. N. A. 
EtbnoL, II, pt. u, lt» im Ximbatkai.— Ibid. 

tatwuh — fbM.. pt. t, zulv. 1890. Ba^liriiaBB.— 

Mi';i'-(iin;i rip. (■it,, f'llO. 

Kumiyus [K^ u'-mt-ffus^ ). X former 
Siuslaw village on Siu.slaw r., Oreg. — 
Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk*lore, iii, 230, 
ISiK). 

Kumkwn {K'i'im-ku'fi^). A formerSiiie- 
law village on Sin.slaw r., Oreg. — I>oreev 
in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 2;{U, 1890. 

Kvouakwam ( A' ' fim'-iA-k* irAm ) . A 
former Ya«iuina village on the s. j?ide of 
Yauuina r., Oreg. — Dorsey in Jour. Am. 
Folk-iore, iii, 229, 1890. 

Knn. The Com clans \Uc Tewa 
nuebliw ol San Juan and Sauta Clara, X. 
Mex. See Konglo, 

Khu- td^.— HodKO tn Am. Anthmp., ix,849. 1896 

Santa Clum form: ldte'=> 'iH-ople'). K<a.ta6a.— 

bid. ' -^<Hi lutiii fnnn). 

Sana-lanas ( Kn'iin UYnnx, inwn {>cople 
of the point ' ). Atj im{>ortant familv of 
the Kavcn < hm of the TIai<Ia. Accunlinir 
to one ^*lt>ry il was so named liecause its 
people live<l on a |«>int in the legendary 
town 'tf S'kona (see l'<i<lii-l<iitiis); hut more 
probably il reierh to the point at Naiknn 
where these ptniple were at one time 
Fettled. The Teenkun li!aL':(i, inieliiriL'- 
kimdnairai, Sagnikun-liia^ai. ami Ya'.:uu- 
kun liiaL'ai were HubdivifionK. (j.it..s.) 

Ku'na lana* "^svimton. Cont. Halda. J70, 190.'». 
Kun la'nss I'M iv i jiti lU'p. .\. W, 'I'ritu - 1 'iiiuidii. 
23,189s. Kwun Lcnnaa.— linrriNriti iti PriM'. anil 
TrauM. Roy. Sck". ranadii, we. ii, 12,%, !»'>.'). . 

Kandji f Kn'nilji). \ le^'eudary llaida 
town fin the s. nhore of Cupper I 'ay, 
Moresliy id., tiueen Charlotte group, 
Brit. Col. Tlie fanuly living there issaiil 
to have U'ea the Daiyuahl-lanafl. An- 
other town of thi*< name formerly .»»tiH>l on 
the \v, side of i*rev<wt id., in the .Xin.stints 
country. — S wanton, Cont. Haida, 279, 
1905. 

Kjxnechinif'inh'lrin). A Settchclt fept 
whuh iurmerly iiv<"<l at the head of 
(Queen's readi, ' Jervin inlet, Brit. Col. 
The foun<ler of thi.'j dlvi^<ion km sjud to 
have come from . i lUijH'rt. — IIill-Toutin 
Jour. Anthr. Innt., 23, \sm. 

Knnest© (Wail.aki; ' Indian' i. The 
i^outhernmotit Atha|ia^'an group on the 



Pacific rnns't, CDnsistiuir of ?ov('ral tril)e9 
loosely or not at all e<jnnected nolitically, 
bat speaking cloHeiy related dialects and 
po«j»esHin[i:nearly thes«me culture. They 
occupied the greater jiart of Kel r. basiu, 
inchulinj: the whole of Van Duzen fork, 
the main Kel to within a few mile?: of 
Koiind valley, the 8. fork and its tributa- 
ries to Ivong'and (]!ahto valleys, and the 
mast from Bear Kiver ran^ to CshI. 
Their nei^hltorn were the Wii^hosk on the 
x.,the Wmtun on the w., and on the 8. 
the Yuki, whow? territory they bi!*eit at 
Cahto, where they jienetrate to the Porno 
country. The Kmie.«tc 8ul)divi.si(ms are 
Lassiki Wailaki, Sinkine, Kato, and Mat- 
tole. ( v. R. «. ) 

Ken '-••-ti.— Powers in Cont. N. A. Kthnol., nr, 
IH. 1H77 (own natiH-i Kool— A. L. Kroelicr, 
inf'n, l<Jt)3 (Vnki tiiiinr Kunette.— P. S. God- 
dard. infn, 1904 (WaiUiki mum i. 

Knng ((.> oVi. .\ former J laida town, 
owned by the Sakua-lanaa, at the mouth 
of Naden harlM)r, Graham id., t^ueen 
Chark»tte gmup, Brit. C<»1. Pc.>sil«ly this 
is the place referred to by John Work as 
Nigh-tasiB v. ), where there were mid 
to be 15 houses and 2.S0 inhabitants* in 
18;M>-41. Old people reraemiier 12 houses 
there. The inhabitants have all moved 

to Ma.-.-^et. 1,1. |{. ) 

K ariK i5<>iiv I wflfth Roj.. N. W. I ribtv^ Can,, 
2:1. Nigh tasii. — Work (l>d; il i in Dawson, 

< liiirlolu? \As., \TM\. t'^sn Q vn — Swanton, 
lit. Haida. 281. l',"i ... 

Kangaii. The Swcei-coru clan of J^an 
Ildefonso pueblo, N. Mex. 
Xa*ali-Mte.— Hodae in Am. Anlhrop., ix, 340, 
1896 (ia«o=* people). 

Knnfffetdi. The Black-corn clan of 
San lldefonso f>ucblo, Ji. Mex. 
Kuofetdi tdoa.— HodKt- In Am. ADtbrop.. IX, (49, 

Xttiigg« ( Q!a Tu/d, ' hel p received nnex- 

pe<'tedl\ ' i. .\ former ilaida town, 00 
cupietl by the Kona-kegawai, on the s. 
shore of Dog id., tiueen Charlotte group, 
Brit. Col. The inhabit^ints moved to 
Kloo.— Svvant'.n. Cont. Haida, 278, 19a'». 

Kungieluag { K.'H^nfftel.tn). A former 
Haida town on the w. side <>f th(f en- 
trance to Ma-aset itilet, Que<Mi ( ha riot te 
ids., Brit. Col. — Swanton, Cont. iiaida, 
281, 1906. 

Knngpi. Th(> Ki'd-corn clan of Ban 
Ildefonso puel»lo N. Mex. 
Ku'pi U6».— H<Mlrr > in Am. Anthiop., ix, t49,lN9li 

^<(/ou=' people'). 

Kangtia. The White-corn eian of Kan 

Tlilefonsd ]>neIilo, N. Mex. 
• Ku l»a tdoa }l"<lt;«' in .\ni, Anthmp., ix, ;vr,», 

IMiKi I'l'Miste'). 

KauKtsei. The Y'^cllow-corn claii of 
San Ildefonso pueblo, N. Mex. 
Ka«tad.*tdj* — II<KlKe in Am. Anttarop., ix, 849, 

iMSfJeMa^ pcopk '). 

Kangtsoa. The Blue-corn clan of ^n 
lldt ion.«o pueblo, N. Mex. 
Ku»UM-td6a.~Miii|^'c in Am. Antbrop.. IX, 849, 
{tdoa^' peuple '}. 
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Komragemiat A division of the Malc- 
mittt Ewnmo on Bockland r. , A laoka. 

■MflOOt HutM.— Kelly. An tir F^kimn, chart, 
1890. Kuiikffmut.— Zagoskiu. IH-hc. Kiish. l\>ti.i. 
In Am., pt. I, 73, 1817. Kbnfinmut.— Nolwin in 
IMh Rep. B. A. E., map, imS. Konfifamute.— 
Pttnoff in 10th Censiw, Alaska, 4, 1km. KoUo- 



kkbtaaa.-^;agoskiD, Desc. Russ. Fok!;. in Am., pt. i, 
73. 1847 fTlnneh name). KuBfcef-ameuU.— IIoo- 
per, CniiJW of Corwin, 26, 18W. Xungiisemut.— 

Dal! in (%mt. N. A Klhih.l., i. IC, i.s77. 

Kungya. Tlie Ttinnioise claim of tlie 
Tewa pueblos of San Juan, Santa Clara, 
Ban I Idcfonao, and Tesuque, N. Mez. See 

Knyanwe. 

Ko"7iL-Ul&a.— HodKO In An. Aotbrop.. IX. S.'SZ, 1886 
iTi<«ii())ie form: fr/^kta* people'). KoajriptdiSa. — 
Iliid. (San Jimn and Kanta Clam form). Zn"j«* 
tdoa.— Iliid. (San Ildefonao form). 

Kun^ji. The AntclanofNambe pueblo. 
N. Mex. 

Ka*7i-tflii.— Hodge In Am. Anthrop., 348, 1896 
(Idoba 'people'). 

Kunhalas ( Ku'nxnlin ). A f < > r n i c r 1 1 a i d a 
town or camp juHt insi<k' of Cumahewa pt . , 
Quocn Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. It Ik?- 
longed to the Kona-kegawai. — Swanton, 
CJont. Haida, 27S, 1905. 

Kunhittui {Kun-hittan, 'people of 
flicker honse' ). Given bv Krau«j (Tlin- 
kit Iii.l , 120. ISS.'.) asaflingit division, 
but in reality it is merely a name for the 
inhabitants of a honse at Kuiu belonging 
to the Na^stt'di, »|. v. 

Knnipalgi (it^uno, i-^ono, 'akunk'; o^', 
•people ' ) . A Greek clan. 

Ku'-mo.— MoilBn, Anc. 8oc., 161. 1877. Kuii- 

pAfi.— aatsebct. Creek Mfjfr. W . i. i-^s, i«8i. 

Kunjeskie. A Tlinsxit H'tth-nient in 
Alaska; location not given; pop. 150 in 
1835. according to Vemaminoif. 
IMMUr-EIIUm. Oond. Aff. Ataaka. 327, 1875 
(tranal. from Venlamlnoff). 

Ennkbo^liak. A Kaiyuhkhotana vil- 
l:»ge on Yukon r., Alaska, containing U 
people in 1844.— Zaff^ofikin i^noted by 
Petroff in 10th Census, Alaska, :!7. iaS4. 

Kankia {Q.'A^nkia) . A former Ilaida 
town on the N. coa.«t of North id., Queen 
Charlotte ids., Brit. Col. — Swanton, Oont. 
Ilaida, 281, hm. 

Kunmint ( ' river {icople'). An Eskimo 
tril)e living (m Kok r. alKivc Waiiuvriirht 
iidct, Ala.xka. They have Iteemlinplaced 
l>y Nunatouniiut ininii|rrant8,and in 1890 
had only 'A settU'ini'nts h-ft, each contain- 
ing from I to 4 families. One of thesie 
was Kilimantavie. 

■OMwitawI'imioa.— Mnnloc liiuOth Kei>. B. A.£., 
44,1892. Kooafonutes l.lliott. C>ur An t. I'rov., 
mat), IMW. Koofinute.— K« lly. Arc l. Kskimos, 14, 

ixyo. Kooq Mutea. — Il>i(l., chart. Kufmiui. 

Eleventh OenxuM, Ala-ska. 1&2, 1833. Xu'udw. 

Murdoch In Wh Rep. B. A. E., 44, 1893. 

Kunnas-hadai ( A' fill )!'}.•< :fi(uf' I'l' I , 'wlialc- 
house people'), (iiven by Boas (Fifth 
Report N. W. Tribes (Tanada, 27, 1889) 
as the name t»f a suhdi vision of the Yakn- 
lanas, a family of the Kaven clan of the 
Haida, bnt in reality it is only a house 
namebeIon!j:ingtotliatgroup. (.1. r.8.) 

Kannosoe. St e / >niij(;ivg-cnii<M'. 

Kanniwanneme ( h' i'in-)ii^.iii'm-ruf'mr). 
An Oregon tribe b. of the Tillamook ( Dor- 



sey, Nalti'^nneti'lnne MS. vocab., H. .\. E., 
18H4), identitietl a.s in Athai»a.Moau terri- 
tory, but otherwise unknown. 

KuiuiTipiya (fCfm-xii'-pi-ifu^). A for- 
mer Yaipiina village on the n. side of 
Yauuina r., Greg. — Lkirsey in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, 111, 22<J, 1890. 

Kanstamiah (k'un-Ma-muih). A village 
of the Ciuauaenok K wakiuti on the e. idae 
of Claydon bay. Wells passage. Brit. Col.— 
Daw8on in Trims. Koy. Soc. Can. for 1887, 

H'r. II, 7.'i. 

KnosngrQ ( Kucm^gru ) . A sum mer vil- 
lage of the Ctkiavinmiut Eskimo, on a 
dry place iidand from Pt Barrow, .\la.8- 
ka.— Murdoch in »th Rep. B.A.E., 83, 
1882. ' 

KapimitUU ( Ku-di^-ml4;l-UV ) . A former 
Siuslaw village on Siuslaw r., Greg.— 
Dorw'v in Jonr. Am. Folk-lore, iii, '230, 

Kaping. Tlie Coral clans of the Tewa 
pueblos of San Jnan, Santa Claina, San II- 
<li fon8o, ami T( sn<|ue, N. Mex. Tbat<rf 

Tisu(jtie i.s extinct. 

Kopin-tdoa.— HiMlfje in .Vm. 'Anthrop.. ix. 349. 189S 
(Sun Juan form; tdda = 'pcniiU "!. KuBi*-tdoa.— 
Ibid. (.Han lldefoim) form;. Kupi<>-t4oa.— Ibid. 
rTi Mi,|iic form). Knpi-toda.— Ibid. (Santa Claim 
lorni; t' lln inlsprinte<! for i. 

Kupkipoock, A village of the Pow hatan 
confederacy on Pamunkev r., King Wil- 
liam CO., Va., in l(i08. 

KftpMecocke.^trachey 1612). Viiclnla, 62. 
Kupkipooek.--8midi(l«29).V|,g|,£;t7 



repr. 1819. 

Knpta^k. A former Aleut villa(S(e on 

Agattn id., Ala.«ka, one of the Near id. 
group of the .Meutians, now uninhabited. 
Knmi. The Goose clan of the Tigna 

Imehlo of Ivlcfa, X. Mex. 
[lirni fafnin - I.iiiiiiiKs nnf.t. il bv U<>.iKf in Am. 

AiiilnMj,,, i.v.ii, irn.hiii *i>o<i[.if' I. 

Kurta. Tlu' Antelo(>eclansof the Kere- 
f^n pueblos of Ijtgtma, Acoma, 8ia, San 
Felipe, and Co<-hiti, N. Mex. Tlie Ante- 
lope clan of Ijiguna claims to have votae 
originally fmin Zin-ii and to form a phia- 
try with theTsits ( Water) elan, while that 
of Acoma ftirmw a uhratry with the Water 
( Ian of that pueblo. The Antelope dim 
of Cochiti is extinct. ( k. w. n ) 

Kfir'ta-li^aoq'k.— HtMiKe in Am. .Viithr..[... i\. sw, 
1896(Aconia form; Mn(»/<-t» = ' |» ..|,;, », Kur'Ui- 
hiav^ — n»id. ( I.,(i(riina fonn K Kurtz^st« \ .H'^it. 
in 11th Ri'j). H. A. K . ls9l .;Si,i nuru. Ku t« 
5fe'7:i'^*h'Vv"l'- ^-'^'^ f*""m ). Xa ta-haaach.- 
Ib1d. (0ocbitilonn). Xiate>li<M.— IMd.r8aoP<^ 
Hpeform). * 

Kusa ( ( Jatschet suggests b'mi, theiUUne 
of a small forest bird resembling a unar- 
row.orw'w, osa, '|K)kewee<l,'a.« the origin 
of tlie Word; but if the i>eopIe of Kusa 
are identical with the Con.*«hae of the 
French, the name would mean 'cane.' 
're<'d,' or 'reedbrake.' See Cotuthac). 
A former town of the Upper Crwks, 
on the high k. bank of (\x>sa r., 
Iw tween Columbiana and Talladega, in 
Talladega oo., Ala., between the point* 
where Talladega and Tallahatchie crs. 
join the Coosa, and on the aite of the 
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present Coohu .station. The town was 
once n*j;arde<l a" an iuiporUmt center, a 
B<>rt of capital. Tlie De S<»to exptHiition 
of ir>40-4l Kaw it in its ilouri>ihin)jr condi- 
tion, but when liartram passed it, about 
1775, it was mostly in rums and half de- 
Herted, a jwrt of its inhabitants evidently 
having joined the .\V)ikudshi. while the 
others went to the nearby N;it< hez town. 
Up to 1775, according to Adair, Kusa was 
a place of n-fuge for "thoee who kill an- 
d<'siL:n« dly." The I'pper Creeks were 
frequently called "C^ooeas," from the 
Dame of the fbwn. 

Oon.— Qentieman of EIvm (1567) In French, Hist. 
Ooll.lA.,n,141,lti»>. Gooea.— French, ibid., 2d H., 
UtHtttltOh. Oeon.— Romatiit, Fla.. 90. 1T75. Ooo> 
gm.— Hawkins (1799). SkeU:h. 41, 1848w Coomw.— 
Martin, N. C, 1. 194, 1829. Omw*.— Boyce In 18th 
Sep. B. A. £., Ala. map^ 189A. OoMla.~tT. 8. Ind. 
Treat (1797). 88, 18B7. Oonaa.— Hawkins (1798), 
Skiteh, 16, 1818. OMa~-Jefferyis. Prencii Dom. 
Am., map^ 181. 1781. OoMa.-Vandera TlSflT) In 
Smith. Ck>lec. Doc. fla.. i, 18. 1867. IkmaiMj— 
Mitchell, map(1786), dted in N. Y. Doc. Col. HM., 
X, 219. 1858. OvHH.— Ooxe.Caroluia. map. 1741. 
Oma.— Ibid..25. ChuMa— Itoflncaqne.lntNM8.Mar^ 
shall. Ky..T.S5,l824. fhttaea.— Ibtd.,24. Xooayi.— 
Adair, Am hvl . IV.t, 1T7\ 

Knsan Family. A small linguistic stock 
formerly occopyin^ villas on Cooe r. 

and bav, and on lower ( '.Kniille r., Orejr. 
(see Powell in 7th liep. It. A. E., 89, 
1891). The name is Jrom tliat of the 
trib<>, (Vmis ((|. v. I or Kusa, wliicli is Kiid 
to Ijc taken from one of the Komie Hivcr 
dlllleets in which it means 'lake.' 'la- 
go<»n.' or 'inland bay.' Witliin historic 
times there have been 4 villages in this 
region in which the Knsan language was 
spoken. It i- |>riil)able that at an f'arlier 
periml the family extentle<l mudi farther 
mland along the tributaries of Coos bay, 
but had iK'cn trra<hially forced into tlie 
contracted area on the coa-^t by the pres- 
sure of the Atba()a.4oan tribes on the s. 
and E. and the Yakonan on the v. The 
stock is now practically extinct; the few 
.survivors, for the greater part of mixed 
blood, are on the Siletz res. in Oreg., 
whither they went after ceiling their 
lands by (unconfirmed) treaty of 1K55. 
Practically nothinir is known of the cus- 
toms of this y)eople, but there is no rea- 
son to supj»ose tliat they differed mark- 
edly from their neighlwrs on the n. The 
social milt wasappjirently the village, and 
there is no trac»> of a clan or gentile sys- 
tem other than the relationships uatu- 
lally arising in a locally restricted group. 
It is interestin>.; to note ali-o that th»' prac- 
tice of deforming the head was not cur- 
rent among the Ktisan, although preva- 
lent among the Yakonan. their northern 
neighbors. The Kuaan villages known to 
have existed are: Melnkitz, v. dlde of 
Coos bay: Ana-it. !). s. side of Coos bay; 
Mulluk (speaking a different dialect), k. 
side of Cocjuille r.; Naaami, s. side of 
Goqoiller. 

Bull. 30^-06 17 



Knieshyaka. The extinct White-corn 
clan of A coma puel)lo, N. Mex. See 

I£iue«hy«k:i hi^noq"'. — HtxlKo ill .\ni. Anthmp., 
IX,34y. 1 " -Corn '. /((i = 'people' (. 

Knshapokla ('divided jx-ople'). One 
of the two Choctaw phratries, consisting 
of 4 dans: Kushiksa, Lawokia, Lulak* 

iksa. and Linoklusha. 

KMhapaokla. -ten Kate, Reizeii In N. A., 4U2, 
1H85. Kuhu-okU.— Qatschet, Creek Higr. Leg.. 
1 . 1 04 . 1 I . Xii4haa'. Ok'-li.— Moigan, Anc. Soe., 

162. 1077. 

Kvihstnime. A former village of the 

Tntntiii on the N. side of Rojiue r., Oreg. 
Cotatoiryr — rulrm r in Iiid. Aff. Kep. IsVj, 
IHT)?. KM-»o-teh-nie. — <;ilib«, MS. oil eoti,xl tribes, 
B. A. K. 3juc-e6' ;unn8'.— Dor-fV in Jmir Am. 
Folk-lore. 111. ■^'■i.''. Kwu»-»e'-}iin.— TKirsev, 

Nnltflim.- juiitu" vn< at.,, li. A. K.. iXnl- 
tunnetiiunv iintiiei . 

Koshikia ( Kiuh-ii/sd ) . The Ueed clan 
of the Choctaw, belonging to the Kush- 

aiKtkla or Divided j>e<»ple phratry. — ^Moi^ 
gan, Anc. Sou, 162, 1877. 
Xvshlatata (Kiie^-U-ta'-Ui). A former 

Cha»*tacosta village on Rogne r., Oreg. — 
Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 234, 
1890. 

Kushuh I 'cottonwo<Hl tree'). .\ former 
Chitiniaclui village on L. Mingaluak, 
near Bayou Chene. I^. 

Knahtt'h b^u. — (iat^u'het in Tmns. .Vnthrop. ^oc. 
Wa«h., II, 182. 1MS3 (mimti - • villiiKe' )- 

Kaailvak. A Chnagmiut Eskimo vil- 
lage and Roman Catholic mission on 
Kusilvak id., at the mouth of Yukon r., 
Alaska. 

Ktttilvak.— PelmfT in lOlh Census. A1a.«kn. nmp, 
1S!*I. KasilTOk -Hruce, Alanka, IS'^'S 

Knikok. A Kuskwogmiut K.-kimo vil- 
lage on Kuskokwim r., Alaska, near its 

mouth; pop.. 24 in 1880, 115 in 1890. 
XuakogaMrte.— Petfoff in lOtti Ceawa, Alaska, 
map. 1884. K«ikiihta«MfaiL--EleTenth Cenmia, 
Alaska, 164, 1808. Xidnk.— Baker, Qeog. Diet. 
Alaska, 1902. KvatakvMBamte.— Petraff In 10th 
Census. Alaska. 17, 18B4. Aukskvaaavts.— Pettofl. 
Rep. on Alaska. 74, 1881. Keskakwacamvte.— 
Halloek tn Nat. Qeog. Mag., ix, 88. IWS. 

Kaskokvak. A (former'.') Kuskwog- 
miut h^kimo village on the w. bank of 
Kuskokwim r., Alaska, near its mouth. 
Kukkokrakb.— Petrnffm 10th Cenmu.AloKka. map, 
l.sH i. Kuakovak.— Baker. Geog. Diet. Alaska, 1902. 
Kuakovakh.— NelMin (1879) cited by Baker, ibid. 

Kasknnak. A Kaialigamut Eskimo vil* 
lage on Hooper bay, Alaska. — Netoon in 
18th Rep. B. A. E., map, 1899. 

Kasknski (seemingly from h&shkHxh' 
khiij, ' h()g place' ). An important N illaire 
of mixed I>ela wares and Iroquois, in 1753- 
1770, on BcKver cr., Pft., near Newcastle, 
in Lawrence CO. .\ note in \. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hist. X, 949, says it was at the forks of 
Beaver cr, m Beaver co. Another au- 
thority (Parlinyton, (ii.-^t's Jour., 101, 
1898) says it was on the w. bank of Ma> 
honing f., 6 m. above the forks of Beaver 
cr. and jnst s. of the present Ivlinburg, 
Lawrence co. An older village of the 
same name had formerly stocKl on the 
Shenaiqp), at the site of the present New* 
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catitle. In 17'>.S Kuskuski \va.s (-ompoBC<) 
of 4 distinct settlementi^, having a total 
population of about 1 , 000 K>ul8. (J. M. ) 
OMbMaeheld.— Vaudreuil {UoH) tnN.Y.DocCol. 
Hist.. X, 949. im. OMdMkMiMki.-'Ibld. Omu- 
fl«Ch,B&.(«y.— CHntun (17S0), Ibid., Vt. 649. 18S6. 
CoMoaky.-Weiter (1748) In Rapp. Went. Pft.. 

Sp., 14, UMil. OmebMukte.-'IieoKewelder In 
His.Am.Plill(M.8oc..li.H.,IV.a95.18M. QmwW 
kli.— Crashan (1750) in Rupp. Went. Fla.. «pp.. 
37. IMS. OMkMflkUaf.— Pa. Arohivosi, in. m, 
1868. OwkaikM.— Rupp., op. cit. 13H (pi. form 
tued for the InhaMlants) . Onmukey.— Day. Pa.. 02. 
ISM. XMottaMkkaaf.— Lerojr and Leinlnger 
(17») in Fa. Mas. Hliit. and BIqk., xxix. 412. 
1906, TaAulkmlk —Losktel. HUi.Cnltecl Kreth.. 

Bt. 8. 86, 1794. SadtaaUM.— 43tst (IT.'iS) in Mam. 
list. 8oc. Coll., ad s., V. im. I8S6. Kiahkiuka.— 
HutiClltn'llluw(1764)fn Smith. Honqiict's Kxpt-d.. 
1788. Kahlfiwairtt.— PpBt (I7.>) in Ktip(>. Went. 
Pm,. app.. 116, 1M6 (u omitt(fd). Xushcu»hkec.— 
Post (lt5M) in Drake, Bk. Indii.. bk. 6. AV. 1S4h. 
Knahkuahkee.— POMt (1768) In Hi)|>i>. Wr^t. |>a.. 
app.. 1H46. XvahkaakUag.— I'o-i il7.vs> in 
Riipp. Weot. I'll.. a|>|i . im. 1K4(.. KuihlraakiM.— 
Smith. Ii(iiii)Ui t s KxiK'<l., ),7. ITCid. Kuikurtdtl.-^ 
HeckewoidiT in Tmns. Am I'hihw. s<ic . n. s,, IV, 
868, IKU. Kuskuskai.— Wa-hiiiKtoii i ITVt) In 
Rupp, West. Pa., app., M. \^U'<. Kuikuskeei — 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Htot.. X, y^J'.t. not. . ls> Ku»kui- 
kies.— IvoUer. man. at. 1770. Kuskuskin — .Vldeii 
(1H34) in Ma^ss. Hist. S.w. C.ill.. 3«1 s.. vi. 144. 1H37. 
Kiukutko Town.— \\ H.<ihinKtun (1753) in itupp. 
West. I'a.,Hpp..41. 1s4t). KiMkmky.— IVt. rs 1 17t,0) 
In MH.S.S. IIist..^>c.C..ll.. Iih s., ix.-'.'v'^. 1S71. Mur- 
dering town. --\VH^*hinKI"ll ilT^ii in \\ i >t. 
Pa., app.. 4K, l,H4t>. Murthering Town.- ^iist (17;>3> 
In MH}<f. Hist. S<M-. full., S'l s , V. 1836. 

Kusknsau i k'l'is'-l.i'is-si)' ). A former Si- 
uslaw village on Siii.slaw r..()n-»:. — Don-ev 
in .Tour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 2:<(), 1890. 

Ktiskwogmiat. An Rxkitno trilx' iii- 
habititijr the sliori-s of Knskokw im l>ay 
and the ImnkH of Kuskrtkwim r. an.l its 
tributaries as far as Kolniakof. Alu.'^ka. 
They are tin* in<xit ntunerons of tlie triheH 
ami the leah^t n»o«lilie<l thnm^li coiitart 
with whites. They live in underuroiuul 
huts, with frames'of driftwood eovere<l 
with f4H\s. They limit the walrus, the 
belu^, and the hair neal. Sea lards 
provide them with meat and cyjjs, and 
the featheri'd skillH with clothing'. Tlii' 
streams aud lakes of the interior alwund 
in trout, and herds of rein<!eer fecHl on the 
tinnlra. Tlirir fuel is .Iriftwoo.!. Tlu'V 
drink the fold water of the lag(M>n^, yet 
are healthy and strong. Every male ha.< 
a kaiak. Ahovt; tide water they uk- 
bireh-bark e4iuoe.s. They citteh valniun 
and whitefish in wicker weire, and trap 
foxe.«-- and otters. Then* I.m little that the 
natives can obtain to »eil, and tiieret'ore 
they remain in their aborifrfnal eon<lition. 
TIh \- ;ite ;^killfnl t iirver^ of ivry aiwl 
wo»>d. The dweilerw on tlie tuii'lra, 
where wild fowl and berries are plenty, 
reitair with their kaiaks in the siiiiuiifr 
to trap and dry their winter supply ui 
salmon. VillapeH on the npiH»r reaches 
are huilt i f aii.l t-ai li li:i- i(< lar^M' 

cerentoniai hi >u.-eiii uhii li ma.-^ked dance.s 
take place in wiiit« r. He«idoathe snm- 

nier hoiisrs ronfrd with ^.id thi n* are the 
usual underground winter hahitati(»n8 
reached by a tunnel. 



The tril)e niinil»en'd :\.2S7 in lis«J9. 
The Kiiskwogmiut villau'i - are a:* fol- 
|.i\\ < A'_'i •iiK kelrriatiak, A^'ulakiuik, Agti- 
liak, Ajriuuak, Akiaehak, Akiak, Ak- 
lut, Akiiiiut. Anii^ok, .\paliiaehak, Apo- 
kak, Atchaluk, Bethel, ("hiiiiiak, Chuar- 
litilik, Kkaluktaluk. Ktoluk, luiakchak, 
Iliutak, Kahuiiiit, Kakuiak, Kakuikak, 
Kaltshak. Kaluktuk, JvameKli. Kanagak, 
Kanak, Keitaehananak, Kiktak, Kinak, 
Ktnegnagak, Kine^nak, Klchakuk, Kle- 
ffuchek, Klutak, Kolniakof, Konf^iganak, 
Kuilkluk, Kukluktuk, Knlvapavik, Kub- 
kok, Kuskokvak, Kweleluk, Kwik, Kui- 
kak, Kwilokuk, Kwinak, Lomavik, 
Munitnik, Mnmtrelek, Nak, Nakolkavik, 
Napai, Napaiskak, Napakiak, Noehak, 
Novoktolak, Oka^jaoak, Oknagak, Oyak, 
I'apka, Shevenak, 8himiak, Snokfok, 
Takiketak, T-.^'iaratsorik. Tuklak. Tular- 
ka, 
vik, ^ 



, Tulukifiik, Tuuagak, Ugovik, Ukua- 
c, ITlokak, Vinasale. and Yakchihk. 



AgUmit— HolnitH'n; quoted by Dall In OonL 
NT A. Elhtiol.. I. IH. Urn. Xakyitn.'Wmiigcn 
quoted by Dall, ibid. X^dnqviu.— Eillolt. Oood. 
Aff. In Alaska. 29. 1876. KwHhoidbmtNii— Latke, 
Voyage, I, iai,l«36 (seemingly Identical). K aii k - 
Irakeliwak-anMB.— Wrang«n. Etbnqg. Naebr.. 137, 
iKVj. XiialMlnnigMt.--Nel«mi&18thBcn.B.A.B., 
uinp. 1899. XodwkAutMM.— DomebtalnRad- 
lofl. W5rterb.d. Klnal-Spr.,29. 1874 (Klnal name). 
Xattokwagmat— Nelson In 18tb Rep. B. A. K.. pL 
ii. im. KiislMlnrinlBtSB.— Holnibefg. Ethnog. 
Sklxz.. 5, liWV. KdtoMn.— Nelson in Soe. Roy. 
Bflse de aeog.. SIR, 1901. SndHfcwIflMr.— Wimn- 

Kir Ethniig. Karhr.. 121, 18I8. Xaakokwi^jnts.— 
inior quoted by DallittConl. N. A. Ethnol., I, 
18. 1877. Kttakok«rlaM.^LaUiam ( 1M6) in Joor. 
Etbnnl. Sac. Lond.. 1. 186. 1848. KuskokwislaL— 
Woman quoted by Pall fn Cont N. a. EtbnoL. 
I. 18, 1877. Kuskntchewak.— RichaFt)<ion, AlCt 
Bxped.. 1. 964. 1851. Kuskutahewak.— Latham, 
Rlem. Comp. Pbilol.. 386, 1882. Knakw^gMita.— 
Dall In Proc. A. A. A. fl., 287, 1889. 

Kostahekdaan ( k' tstn I '^.nlii i'in ). \ for- 
mer Tlingit town in the Sitka country, 
Alaoka. (j. k.h.)' 

Kustatan. A K r.aiakhotaiia villau'e, of 
4."> natives in IhiH), un the w. t^ideof Cook 
inlet, Alaska.— nth C«n8U8, Alaska, lea, 
ISO.;. 

Kuta. Said to In- a elan of the pueblo 
«)f Santo l»ominj;o, N. Mex. The name 
n f. r>^ to t'ither the SJap'hnish or the snn- 
lio\v< i . — Ikairke, .M<n|uis of Arizona, 13, 
1SS4. 

Bkipi.— Bourke. ibid. (Kuta or). 

Kvtailmiks ( Kvi^-ai-tm-ikft 'they do not 
lanuh * ] . .\ 'Ii vision of the Flegan tribe 

of the Siksika, <). v. 

Don't Laugh <iriniif!l. Iilii( kl<M.t l»<l>fo Talt"', 
■JJ-">. ]>*■.»■.' Ka ti' ya ye mix- Nt'iDfan. Anc. .Sh- . 
171. 1>*77 ( -•in'\. r lanyli I Ko te'-yi miks — 
H!i\<1- n, ICltiiiof.'. an.l I'hilul. Mo. Val .'i.i isn: 
I'll. linn.ltliiiKldiK'tliiiiKh ). Kut'-ai-ini :ki — 
(iriiiiiell. op. <it., 209. The People tliat doa't 
Uugh.-xColbertaon In SmIthson. Rep. 1890, I4i 

Xvtaisotsimaa ( *no mrfleche* ). A divi- 

sioii of tlir Pie-jraii tiii>e of the Sik.«ika. 

Kut ni «ot' tl man. - <Jnr'.ii( n, Hlii« kf.K>t l..<Hljfr 
'1,1 , . MM Mo Parfleche 11>1<1., 2aS. 

Kutaawa. A former Alt^*H village on 
the N. 8ideof Al8ear.,0r^., at its ntoutb. 
Ku-taa'-wi.— Dontey in Jour. Am. Folk-lote, ni. 
229, 1890. Vsekste.— Lewis and Clark, Exped.. u, 
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IIH.ISN. Necketooi.— Ibid..n. IHIT. Heekee- 
toot — Mor>.-. Itt p. Ik Src. War, 371. 1h_'_'. Neeke- 
too». mill ('lurk, Kxir-<1.. ii. IMl. 

Kntawichasha ( ' IowIuikI people' ). One 
of the two chief local «UvisionM ()f the 
Rnilc Teton Sintix, formerly inhahitinj; 
the Inittom lands alonj; Miss^Miri r. 

Coutah-wee-chA-cha. — <'<»rll<«>>, I.itrntali MS. v«>cnl».. 
B. A. K.. IW. IsTI. Kud-witc*c*.— DonM V in l.Mh 
R»l>. B. A. Iv, Jis, is'.»7. Ku"U-witcaca.— Ibid. 
Kunwiea'u. — Ia|>i Ouye, xii, I'J. KuU- 
witcMft.— lii>n<i>y, <>p. cil. Lower Brule.— I'. S. 
Stat., XIV. Lower Bru«le.— I'. S. Iiid. 

Trvat., 1H73. Lowland Brule.— Dorsey, op. i-it. 
Toncas. — Oorli»t. I.jic<)tnli MS.v<icab., B. A. K., IW. 
187 1. 

Kotohakatchin (' priant people'). A 
Kutchin tri)M> in AliU'ka, iniiahitin); l>oth 
bankn of the Yukon from Birch cr. to 
Porcupine r., inchnlin',: the Ft Yukon <li.H- 
trict. In IH47 .Mc.Murniy <les<vu(U'<I Por- 
cupine r. to the Yukon and built Ft 




SAVIAM, CHIEr The KUTCKAKUTI.MIN. (t»0- NiCHAHO- 



Yuk<»natthe«-onrtnence. In ISfM) KolxTt 
Kennicott wintennl at Ft Yukon, and in 
1864$ Ketchum explored the country aljout 
the fort. In Mav, 1S4'»7, hall and VVhvni- 
i>er (I Hill, Al5i.-ka, 277, IH7t)) visitecf Ft 
Yukon, In-in^rthe fir>«tto reach thai point 
by way of the river. The Kutchakutchin 
aresi»mcwhat nomadic, living principally 
by hunting an<I trapping' tlu> fox, marten, 
wolf, woivercn*', ileer, lynx, rabbit, 
marmot, and m<M)}<e. They are traders, 
makin>; little for themselves, but buying 
from the tribes which use Ft Yukon a.** a 
common trading post. Xnk-inL-, their 
etan<lard of value, consist.s of strings of 
beads, each string 7 ft long. A string is 
worth one or more Ix-aver skins a<-c<'rd- 
ing to the kind of beads, and the whole 
md-ied- is valiM'd at U4 jielts. Their 



dwellings, shaped like inverted teacups 
are of wewe<l deertikins fastened over 
curve<i poles. The women are said to i)er- 
forni most of the drudgery, but the men 
cook. Lacking |>ottery, their utensils are 
of wood, matting, sheep horns, or birch 
bark; their dishi'S are wo<Mlen troughs; 
and their spoons of woo<l or horn hold a 
pint. Kettles of woven tamarack roots 
are obtainjnl from the Ilankutchin. 
Jones says they an; divided into thrtie 
castes of clans: Tchitcheah (Chitsa), 
Tengerat.sey (Tangesatsa), an«l Natsahi 
(Nate.sa). Formerly a man must marry 
into another clan, but this custom has 
fallen into disu.«e. Polygamy and slavery 
are practise<l among them. They for- 
merly burne<l their dead, but now use a 
coffin plact*<l u^Mjn a raise* 1 platform, a 
fejL<taccomj»anvingthe funeral ceremonv. 
Kichards«in (Arct. Kx|M'd., i, 3S(), iHoi ) 

1)la<'ed the numU'r of men at iK). They 
lave a village at Ft Yukon. iSenati.on 
the midtlle Yukon, was settle<l by them. 
The Tat>^kutchin and Tenmithkutchin, 
offshoot.s of the main triln', are extijict. 
Eert-kai-lee.— Parrv <juote<l bv MunliK h In »th 
Ki p. H. A. K.. .M, iWJ. Fort Indiane. — K(»j*. MS. 
ti<il»-!«<)iiTiiin<'. B. A. R. Ik-kil-lin.— <iilderi|Oi>ted 
bv .Mnrd<M b in 9lh Rep. B. A. K..61. luh- 
ali.— lltbOnsuH, AlaxkH. \M, IftyS. It-kach-lie.— 
Lvon i|iiKti'<l hv MurdtH'h. op. clt. It-ka-lya- 
ruin.— Dall in ('ont. .S. A. Ktbtml., i, :«), 1H77 
(Nuwukmiiit hNkimo narni-). I't-ka-lvi.— .""imp- 
win quoted bv MurdiK-h, on. fil. Itkpe^Ut.— IVtl- 
tot, Vfx ab. I^nvais Kvintinau, 42, lK7t;. Itkp^ 
lfit.-Ibid., xxiv. Itkii'dllB.— Mnnlocb. op. tit. 
Koo-cha-koo-chin.— Hiirdlsi v in Sniith.<ion. Rep., 
311.lH«i»). Kot a-Kutchin.— B«in<Toft. Nal.Kact*. I. 
H7, ls7l. Kotch-a-Kutchin».— Whynifwr, .\liu>ka, 
'.'17. lS4i9. KoushcaKouttcliin. — ri'titot. Antonrdu 
hu di-s HscIhv.'«-.:!(;1. Iv.U. KutchaaKuttehin.— IVtt- 
tot, MS. vixab.. B. A. K.. 1>*.V Kutcha-kutchi.— 
Richarfl'win, Arrl. Kxpe<l.. i. 3S»;, ]sSl. KuUh a 
Kutchin — K'irkbv (isf'-'J) in Hind. I^b. renin., ii. 
■J%i, IS&V Kutchia-Kutt«hin.— rttlt«»t. Dirt. IK>nft- 
Ditidjit'-, XX. i^'ft ('giant penplc'). Kutsha-Ku- 
tahi.— Lnthain. Nal. Ra«»*s. -im. KM. Low-land- 
en. — Raymond in .'^en. Kx. Dim'. IJ. 4'Jd Conn., l!»t 
.•*e>».,3^.is71. Lowland people.— \VlivmiH?r. Alaska. 
•JM, }>*C'J. Na-Kotohpo-tachig-KouttchiB.— I'etitot. 
Anionrdn lai- d* "* Hscbivi">, ;v.l. \s'A ('t>eop1e of 
tilt* river wllb ffiKantio l>ank(M'i . O-til'-tin.— Dhw- 
Non in Rep. (JtMl. Surv. Can.. JIKb, 1H87. Youkon 
Loucbioux Indians —Ro.ss. MS. notcn on Tinne, 
B. A. K. 

Kutchin I'jH'opIc'). A group of .Vtha- 
na.s<-an Iriln's in Alaska and British 
North America, inhabiting the region 
on the Yukon and its tributaries alnne 
Nukliikayet, the Pe<'l r. basin, and the 
low'er .Mackenzie valley. They have 
decrea.«e<l tf» half their former numlx'rs 
owuig to wars iK-tween the triln'S and the 
killing of female children. Chiefs and 
medicine-men and those who possess rank 
actjuireil t)y pr«i|H'rty have tw<» or more 
wives. They iisuallv live in large ptirties, 
each hcadeti by acliief and having one 
or more me<licine-men. the latter acmiir- 
ing an authoritv to which even the chiefs 
are subject. Tlieir dances and chants are 
rhythmical and their games an' more 
manly an«l rational than those (d" their 
congeners. They have wrestling lx)uts 
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which are begun by little l>oys, those 
next in strength coming on in turn until 
the strongest or freshest man in the band 
remains the final victor, after which the 




KUTCHIN AOMAN. (ah. Mu». NAT. Hlir. ) 



women in* through the same progressive 
contest. They are excre«lingly hospita- 
ble, keeping gui*i<ts for months, an«l each 
bead of a family takes his turn in feasting 




KUTCHIN MAN. (am. Mus. NaT. HIIT.) 



the whole band, on which occasion eti- 
quette requires him to fast until the guests 
nave departe«l ( llardistv in Smitlison. 
Rep. for li^m, 3i;i). The Kutchin tribes 



are Tenankutchin, Natsitkutchin, Ka- 
tchakutchin, Hankutchin, Trot^ikku- 
tchin, Tutchonekutchin, Vuntakutchin, 
Tiikkuthkutchin, Tatlitkutchin, Nako- 
tchokutchin, and Kwitchakulcliin. 
Dehkewi.— Petltot. Kutcbin MS. vot-ab., B. A. E.. 
Is4ji> (Kawchodiuiieh name). Den^jye.— IVtltot, 
MS. vocab.. B. A. E.. 1865. Di-go-thi-tdinne.— 
Kk-harrlmtn, Arct. Expcd.. i, 37N, IWl (Kaw- 
chodinneh name). I>in4jii.— Petilol in Bui. 
Sdc. do Vtvog. Paris, cluirt, 1H75. Din^jii.— 
Petitot, Autour du lac dcs Eoclaves 361, 1S91. 
Sindjie Loueheux.— Ibid., 289. ErkUait.— Ibid., 163 
(<ire«-nland I<>lcimo namo. Irk^eleit. — Ibid- 
Koochin.— .\n<lerM)a (l«o8) in Hind, Lab. Pinin. 
ii.LYiO. 1>*6:{. Koo-tchin'.— Morgan in N.. Am. Rev., 
fvs, 1870. Kuchin.— Ibid. Kutcbin.— Ricliarflwn. 
Arct. Expcd..21 1. 18.')1. Ku-t'qin.— Moritf . Note* 
on W. Muvs. 15^ 1893. KuUhi.— I^thum, Nat. 
Rnii*^, 293. 1854. Kutthin.— Ibid.. 2i»2. Loo-choot.— 
Srhoolcraft, Ind. Trlbex. n, 27, 1.H62. Loueheux.— 
Franklin, Joiim. Polar Sfa. ii. 83,1H24 (C^mudian 
Fn-nch, 'squint-eyes'). Louchioux.— Ross. MS. 
notes on Tinne, B. A. E. Louchoux.— lbi<l. Quar- 
reler*.— Schoolrnift, Ind. Tribes, U, 27, IS^I. 
Sharp-eyed Indians.— Riehanlson in Franklin, 
Second K.xptHl. Polar Sea. lfv>, 182s. Squiat 
Eye*.— Fran lilin. .hmm. Polar .Sea.<*. n. 83. 1824. 
JUnker-Indianer.— Buschmann.Spuren der aztek. 
.Si>ni( lie. 71H. 1S59. 

Katchlok. A fonner Aleut village on 
Tnalaska, Aleutian ids., Ala.^ka. 
Ikutchlok.— Toxe, Ru.**. Di«cov.. 160, 17S7. Katch- 
lok. -Ibid., 158. 

Katek. A settlement of F.ast tireenland 
Eskimo on the s. k. coast of llreenland, 
lat. (50** 45'. — MeddeleLser om CirOnland, 
,x, 24, 1888. 

Kutenai (corrupted form, possibly by 
way of the language of the Sik.^ika, of 
KiUoudqit, one of their names for them- 
selves). A people forming a distinct 
lingni.'*tic stock, the Kitunahan familv 
of I'owell, who inhabit part*iiof s. e. Hritisn 
Columbia and N.Montanaand Idaho, from 
the lakes near the source of t'ohunbia r. 
to I'end d'Oreille lake. Their legendsand 
traditions indicate that they originally 
dwelt E. ot the Rocky mts., probably in 
.Montana, whence they were driven west- 
ward by the Siksika, their hereditary 
enemies. The two tril^es now live on 
amicable terms, and some intermarriage 
has taken place. Ii4'forc the buffalo dis- 
apix'ared from the plains thev often had 
joint hunting expeditions. Recollection 
of the treatment of the Kutenai by the 
Siksika n'mains, however, in the name 
they give the latter, Sahantla ('bad 
j)eople'). They entertained also a liad 
opinion of the ,\ssinil)oin (Tlullamaeka, 
'cut-throats'), and the Cree (Gutskiawe, 
'liars'). 

The Kutenai language is spoken in two 
slightly differing dialects, I'pyier and 
Lower Kutenai. Afewuncertaiu pointsof 
similarity in granmmtical structure with 
the Shoshonean tongues seem to exist. 
The lan^'uaue is incorporalive lM>th with 
resi>ect to the pronoun an<i the noun ol> 
ject. Prefixes and suHixes aN^und, the 
prefix >i'i{k)- in nouns occurring with 
remarkable frequency. As in the Algon- 
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finiaii tontrnes, the fonti of a word use<l 
in conipottitiou differs imni that whicli it 
has independently. Reduplication is 
very rare, occurring only in a few nouns, 
myme of which are iJossibly of foreign 
ori);in. There are a few loan-wordsfrom 
Salishan dialectx. 

The rpjHir Kntenai include the follow- 
ing; 8ul)«1iviHi(>n?: Akiskenukinik, Akam- 
nik, Akanekunik, and Akiyenik. 

The Lower Ktitenai are more nrimitive 
and nomadic, 1«*h>» under the influence of 
the Catholic church, and more (jpven to 
gandtlin^. They have lon^j; been river and 
lake In<Iian.s, and possess nei-uliar Imrk 
Canute tltat re^mble muw of those uml in 
the Amur region in Apia (Maaonin Rep. 
Nat. Muf*., 1S99). Of late years many of 
them have taken tu homes and are r<kiilful 
in their manajiri'ment. The I'pper Knte- 
nai keep nearer the settlenjent!«, often 
obtaining a living bv ^rving the gettlers 
and minera in varfotn Mfnye. Many of 
tlu in have practically i-ejim^l to l>e canoe- 
men and travel by horse. Both the Up- 
per and tlie Lower Kutenai hunt and finti, 
the latter (It'iMiidinir tuoic ..n lir^Ii f>r 
foinl. riiysically, the Kutenai are well 
developed and rank auioniar the taller 
tri!.t <i .f I'ritisli ( >liiiii1 lia. 1 o-Iii ation^of 
race mixture w-em to i>es<hown in the form 
of the head. Their general character 
from tin* time of ])>• Suut ha- Krcn rc- 
portetl good. Their morality, kindness, 
and hospitality are noteworthy, and more 
than any other Indian.s of the coimtry 
they have avoided dnmkennej^saml lewd 
intercourse with the whites. Their men- 
tal al'ility is comparativ t l\ high, and the 
effort** of the missionaries' have Ik-cii re- 
warded with i^uoceis. They are not ex- 
iH^'-iNt !y given to emotional in.stnbility, 
du iittt lack a sense i>f interest, and can 
concentrate attention when necessary. 
Th«'ir so< iai systtm is simple, and no evi- 
dence of the existence of totenis or se< ret 
societies has been foand. The chieftain- 
ship, now more '>r h'<y elect i\c, was 
probably hereditary, with limitations; 
slavery of war pri.^oners was formerly 
in votj!ii>; and relatives were res|>onsihle 
for tlie debtaof a «lcceas«'d person. Mar- 
riaicewasoriginally i>olygainous; divom -i 
women were allowed to marry ajnun, and 
adultery was not severely punishe<l. 
Adoption by marriage or by residence of 
more than a year was common. Women 
could hold certain kinds of property, such 
as tent.sand utensils. A wergild was cus- 
tomary. Religion was a sort of sun wor- 
ship, an<l the l>elief in the ensoulment of 
all things and in reincarnation prevailed. 
The land of the dead was in the sun, from 
which at mmo time all the dej>arted 
Would iles4"end to L. ren<l d'Oreille to 

meet the Kntenai then living, in the 



<»ld days the me<licine-men wen> very 
IM»werful, their influence surviving most 
with the ]»wer Kutenai, who still paint 
their fa^-es on dance occasions; but tattoo- 
ing ia rare. Except a sort of reed pipe, a 
bone Ante, and the drum, musical mstru- 
ments were unknown t<» t!u in; but they 
had gambling, dancing:, and medicine 
s«>ngH. The I.ower Kutenai are still ex- 
ct-ediuglv addicted to gambling, their 
favorite being a noisy variety of the wide- 
spread guess-stick game. The Kutenai 
were in former days great buffalo hunters. 
Firearms have driven out the bow and 
arrow, save aschiMieu's toys or for kill- 
ing birds, i^pearing, the basket trap, and 
wuiker weirs were much in u^e by the 
Lower Kutenai. Besides the bark canoe, 
they had dugouts; both skin and rush 
lodges were Suilt; the sweat house was 
universjil. Stone hanmieis were still in 
use in part«of their country in tlie last 
years of the 19th century. The I/>wer 
Kutenai are still note<l for tlieir water- 
tight ba^'kets of split roots. In dress they 
originally resembled the Plains Indians 
ratlit r than those of tin- euaf^t; Imt c<»n- 
tact with the whites has greatly modified 
their costnme. While fond of the white 

man's tobacco, they liave a ^•^ rt > f fheir 
own made of willow bark. A large part 
of their food supply is now ohtainM from 
the whites. Vi>r fonf!, Tue<lirine, and 
econcmucal purpose's the Kutenai use a 
lai)^ number of the plant products of 
their environment (Chamlx'rlain in Verb, 
d. Berl. Ges. f. Antbr., 551-6. 1S95). 
They were gifte<l also with eetbet ic appre- 
ciation (if several plants arnl flowers. 
The diseases from which the Kutenai 
suffer most are consmnption and ophthal- 
mic troubles: vener<*al dis«>ascs an' rare. 
Inten'Sting nmturity ccremonie." still sur- 
vive in part. The mythology and folk- 
lore of tlie Kutenai consist ehiefly of 
c^>smic and ethnic myths, animal tales, 
etc. In the animal tales the covote, as 
an advctitun-r nTid deceiver, is t fie most 
protnineiit liyun , and with him are often 
a.'«ociated the chieken-hawk, the gri/zly 
l>enr, the ft»x, the cricket, nud tlio wolf. 
Otht r creatures which appear in these 
>-tori«'s are the In-aver, bunalo, caribou, 
chipmunk, <leer, dog, moose, mountain 
lion, rabbit, ptjuirrel. skunk, duck, eagle, 
grouse, gooee, magpie, owl, snowbird, 
tomtit, trout, \\ hale, butterfly, mosfpiito, 
fn>g, toad, and turtle. Most of the <'o»- 
mogonic Itnrends .«!eem to belong to the 
X. w. Pa<'ilic cycle; many of the coyottt 
tales iK'long to the cycle of the Kocky 
mt. region, others have a Siouan or 
Algonquian asfiect in some particulars. 
Their «lelug»' myth is peculiar in several 
respects. A nundn'r of tales of giants 
occur, two oi the legends, "i^even Heads" 
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aod *'Laiue Knee," suggesting Old \Vorl<l 
analof^ee. The story w the man in the 
moon 18 probably borrowed from French 
sources. 

While few evidences of their artistic 

ability in tlie \v:iy of pict- •i.'niitlis, hirch- 
bark drawiu^t<, etc., liavu been reuortcd, 
the Kutenai are no mean draftsmen. 
Some of them jiossfss an i'lru of map 
making and have a good sense of the 
physical features of the countri'. Some 
of their drawintrn of the horse aiul the 
bufifalo are < hara( teristieaily liieMkeand 
miite acenrate. The ornamentation of 
tneir inoecasins and other artieh-s, the 
work of the women, is often elaborate, 
one of the motives of their decorative 
art l)eing the Oregon grai)e. They do 
not seenj to have made |K>ttery. iior to 
have indul^'e<l in woo<l carvinir to a large 
extent. The <lireet eontaet of the Kute- 
nai with the whites is eomparatively re- 
cent. Tlieir word for white nmii, Suy- 
jipi. is identieal witli the Ncz i'l-rtv 
Snea|K> (Parker, ,Ionr., ;>,si, l.s4t»), and 
is probably borroweti. Otherwise the 
white man in ealled Nuthi't|ene, 'stran- 
ger.* They have had few serious troub- 
les with the whitep, and are not now a 
warlike people. Ah yet the Canadian 
Kutenaiare tjot reservation Itnlians. The 
United States seems to have made no di- 
rect treaty with the trilnj for the extin^;- 
niflhmentof their territorial right* ( Kf»v( e 
in IHih He]., n. A. K., .S5t)). 

Witliin the Kutenai area, on the Co- 
lambia lakes, live a colony of 8hnshwap 
(Salishan) known as Kinbaskets. nniii- 
bering 50 iu In that year the Ku- 

tenai In British territory were reported to 
number 553, as follows: Lower ('ohmd>ia 
Ldik»', 80; lx)wer Kutenai (i< latlK)W ), 172; 
St-Mary s (FtSteele),21«; Tobacco Plains, 
61; .\rrow bake f We-t Kutenai 1. 24. 
These returns indicate a deerease of about 
180 in 18 years. The United States cen- 
sus of I SIM) pive the nuudxT <»f Kutenai 
in blaiio and .Montana an 400 to oOO; in 
1905 those under the Flathead agency, 
Mont., wvrr report<'<l to munber .'>,")|. 
The Kutenai have given their name to 
Kootenai r., the distrit t< of Kast, West, 
and North Kootenay, I'.rit Col., Kootenai 
lake, biit. ("ol., Kootanie }.a.*s in the 
R«»eky mts,, Kootenai eo. and the town 
of Kootenai. Idaho, anil to other iilaees 
on both sides of the international boun- 
dary (Am. Anthroj... iv, :i4H-:{50, 1902). 

Consult IJoas, First < >eu. Kep. on the 
Inds. of lirit.Col. in Ke|.. H. A. A. S., 1H89; 
Chainl)erlain, \{v\>. i^n the Kootenay Inds. 
in Tvep. U. .\. .\ S.. is'.rj. ;dso various 
articles by the same author sinei' isit'J 
in Am. Anthrop . Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
and Anj. Anticp; Ilale in W S. Kxjil. Hx- 
ped., VI, 1841); Maclean, Canadian Sav- 
age Folk, 1896; Smet ( 1 ) Oregon Missions, 



1^7, (2) New Indian Sketches, 18(>3; Tol- 
mie and Dawson, Comp. Vocafae. Brit. 
GoL, 1884. (a. p. c.) 

C«t»noneftux.— .'ii'hennerhom i isi2i in M<i->- IlUt. 
S<R-. Coll.. 'itl M. 42. 1H14 I wntiijfl.v nj-i'lit <i to 
l'ii-»,'iiir. ciirniiit Ituliaii wii h Frt-urli lonini)iili< hi ). 
CaUwa.hay».~M<M)rt' in ln«l. .\1T. K. p , 2VJ, IMti. 
(niisprini ). Cat-tan-a-li&wa.— Lt'\\ i>> and (.'lurk. 
Divc.iv . .iT, IHih; <said to Ih- tin ir own tiamei. 
Cattanahnw* — lbi<l. (so ch1Ii'<1 hy the Frencti). 
Cattanahowei. — Mtirkenzii-. Vov.. map, 1H)1. 
Cautonee.— niinn(>ii..l<inr.. ninp. ivjO. Cutoaic*. — 
n«i<l., ConUunU.— Si lKNikraft. Inrt. Tribe*. I, 
I'.T. 1>^">1 1 jtrnlijitflvn misprint i. ConUnay. — Ijinein 
Iii.l. .MI, IW\>.. 'i:>H. Contonnea.— ("Mtliii. N. 

Ami. In<l . pawim, 1H14 (said tn !«• Kreni h name). 
CooUnaia.— Kovi. A«!vent., 'JlH. IM'.t. Cootaaies.— 
Parker. Jour.. 'Mil. IMO. CootneTi.— Milroy In H. 
It. .MiH-. lhH\ IJ-J. -i'M ConK., iMt m*s.. 6. is"."*. 
OootaadM.— Wilk<-r<, Hist. Ori-^'on. 44. \SIS. Coo- 
toaaikoen. — Hetiry. MS. vm'al*.. 1S)h iM>callt>il bj- 
the Blackfeet). Oootwnata —Cox. Advent., ii, 75, 
1H31. Oeotouy.— Ibid., 154. OMtwuiea.— Rob- 
ortKon, Orogon, 129. 1H46. Cotonaa.— Hind, Red 
River Expi**!.. n. 152, ISGO. Oottoaoia.— Irving. 
Rockr .Mta.. I. 1S7, 18S7. OraMnha^Vocatm- 
lain> dm Kootenayit Commrrba ou Skalia, 188S, 
citvd by Pillinfr. Proof Sheetn. i^ali. Orataa> 
iaa.— Hale In V. 8. Expl. Expcd., vi, 204. IMS. 
OMtaifab-Ashoolimrt. Ind.Tribe«, iii, 402. 1S38. 
fl»illtMf tnnr OM9) in Sen. Ex. Doe. 88, StA 
Caog,,lgtaem., ir>». iKfiO. OMitaeM.~Booner, Life 
ofBeckwourth.m IHM. OevtMya.— Maximilfan. 
Tnir., n». IMS. OoatoMis.-~F«eiMtletcm la H. R. 

p. K30. 37t)i Conff., 2d Mm.. 21. 1M2. OwlMne.— 
HorHe. Rep. to War. SI, lf>22. flattm.^ 
Boe unerr Kvkmii. Tattaaahana.— Keane in 
Bianford, Compend., 410; (angles to Up- 
per Kutenai onljr). UlSag'oa.— duunberlain. 
Mil Rep. K. W. Tribes. 6. 1892. Xit-t«a«mdi'<«.— 
Toliiiiu and Dawnoii, Comp. Vocabo.. 124a, U€t 
(apblied to Upper Kutenai). Ptaaaalia •~8chool- 
cran. Ind. Tribmi, nt, 402. If«B. Sttmaba.— Hale 
In U. S. Kxpl. Expcd., vi.2(Vl..vr>. 1946. Xitaeaa.— 
StevviiH, Rep. on N. I'a.-. K. R.. 440, ISM. 
Kititt^xa.— Ibid., A85. Kod«iiees.-Meck in H. R. 
Ex. Dor. 76, SOth (^on|r.,liit lo, IS4S. Kooato- 
nagpi.— De Hmet, I.t iier><. 170, IMS. Koeteaaia.— 
IMd . 183. Kootenay.— Ibid., m Xootinaya.— De 
Sni.'t quoled in H. K. Ex. Doo. tWi. 3«;th <.'ong., 
\si M-x«., 141. IMiO. Koo-tamea.— <iibb<« in Pac. 
II. R. Kep.. I, 4)7. InVi, Kootaaaiae. — Mayne. 
Brit. <"<>1.. '.".'f, lS(i.'. Kootanay.— Taylo^ in Cal. 
Fanner, Feli, •_'7.Ih«3. Kootamiea.— Stevens in lad. 
AH. Rep., 4«iO, IKM. Kootanie.— Nil nlel, ortifon, 
143,1846. Xooteaai.— Brown in Koaeh, Ind. M'lfC., 
77, IKT?. Kooteaaioa.— lilbbs in Hop. N. Par. R. R.. 
437, IK'>|. Kootenaya. — !>(' 8met. lii-lleis, 157, IMS. 
Kootenia.— Knier^on, Indian Myths, 4UI, 
Kootenuha — 'i'olmif an<l Diiuson, (Nitnp. ViK-aba., 
UlK, Is^i Koote-nuha.— Ibiil.. ^n. Kootoaea.— 
Henry il-lli «|iii>iei1 liy .Maclenn, Cmiad. .<aT. 
K'llk, i;'.s. Is'.n;, Kootoonai».—M evens in Ind. 
AIT Kep . 4' 1. l^M Koutainet.— Ibid., 4112. Ko«- 
tani» — Initl.it .ie Ntoinis, Kxplor.. II, 173. 1844. 
Koutoaaia.— II. K. Kep. i»S. 4::<U"<iHR., 3<1 m-jw.. 429. 
1873. KnapWu.— tiat-Mlul. .M.*.. H. A. E. tS*^ 
I'l ree nnnie: ' watiT iK-opte' i. Kutaaa'.— Mnxi- 
niiliaii. Kei-e.ii..->il. |S4l, Kutanaa.— Maximilian, 
Tniv.. 21J. ls| ; Kutani — Latham, EU'nj. Cimip. 
I'hilol.. 1^' .' Kutanii^ljitham. Nut. Hist. 
MuU, 3Ift, lN'i<». Kutpnae — .Maclean, Oinad. Sav. 
Folk. 1.*I7, 1W6 (Sik-ikii name: fing.. Knt<>n&ek- 
wnti). Kutenai — .Ma-m in Kep.Nat. Mus.ivni. 
1901. Kutenay.— Hrinton, .\mer. Kaee. U»>, Iv l 
Kutneha' — .Vlaxniiltan. Keisc. II. nil. 1K41. Kut 
nehaa. .Maximilian. Tniv.. 2J2. ]H43. Kutona.— 
Hjivili ii. KtbtiuR. an<l I'hilul. Mo. Val.. 'JftS. 1>»VJ. 
Kuionacha — Maximiliiin. Trav., 'm. IH-13. Kuto- 
na'qa — Hi.ii-. .".Ili Kep. N W. Tribe-. 10. IW. 
Kutona* .Maximilian. rrii\ . .Mf). IMI! Skaiai — 
.siehiHilrTaft. Ind. Tribes, in. map. .'OO, ls.'>3. 
8kaUa,-«;il'bs in \;,c K. K Kep . i. IPV InMw 
Skalii -l)e Snn t I.- iters, 221. 1M:<. SkaUy.— 
H i. I JiKi. 6kel«a-ulk.— <JntJM het. MS , H. A K. 
ibuli^h niuni'.- 'walvr pwDle'). Skalaa.— Uibba 
In Fttc. R. R. Rep., i, 418, 1BS6. 
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Kutahamakin. One of the Massachuset 
sachems who si^neil the treatieH of 1648 
anti 1045. Ih' was proiH-rly the f^achem 
of the country alx^ut l>orchi'.<ter, MasH., 
jmrt of which he soM to the l-.n^'liyh. It 
was his iH'ojiU' to wliom John Kliot lirst 
prearhiMl. Though at tiret opposed to 
the Kii^li.-'h, Kutehamakm afterward be- 
aiiiie C hristianizod ami .•^t-rvoU thctii in 
many wavs, particularly m interpreter. 
To his killing; and scalping a Poqnot In- 
dian in has Ik-ou atfriltutt <! i Pnikc. 
Intle. o£ M. A., llti, l.s«Oj the outbreak ui 
a horrible war. (a. f. c.> 

Eutshittan f'l.*;ir liousf pt'o{.1<'1. 
(liven HH a txilxiiv ision of the Tlinj^it 
^roup Nanyaayi (<{. v.), but in reality 
it is Tnercly the name of the occupants of 
a certain houHe. 

QuU hit taa.— H<t 1^ in . h i: |. N. W. Tribfs Can- 
ada, 'i'l, IKS'i, Xut»: hit tan.— >w;imt.n. lii-lil imti's. 
B. A. E.. \'.m. 

Kntahondika ( ' buffalo caters' ). A I tan* I 
of the Bannoi k. 

Bulffilo-Entf r» — -^« ho<>l< riift, Iiid. TrilKS, i. "CJ, 
iKtj. Kut»h' undika. — llutfin.-in in l'nt<'. Am. riiilo.--. 

Kutohuwitthe {K>i'-).m-ii /-i',;, ). \ for- 
mer Yaquina villa;re on the f^i'le of 
Ya-inina r.. Ore'.'.— l)or>*ey in Jour. Am. 
Fuik-iore, iii, 2L't>, ISUO. 

Katasemhaath ( h'>i'tii»Bmhaath ). A divi- 
sion of llu- Sfsliart, a Ncjotka tribe. — 
BoiiM in tith Hep. N. W. Trilw-s CanaUa, 
32, 189<). 

Kntal. .V Kaiyuhkhotana villajre on 
Yukon r., Ala.^ka. oO in. al>ove Anvik; 
pop. H) in 1S44. 

Httltulkakut.— Knynioml in Si-n. Kx. Intr. IJ, 4Jd 
ConK , l"*f M VS., Jn, iHTi. Khutnlkakat— /.»t:l>^kin 

iUOted bv IVlmiT in lOih Ccnsu-*, .\la^k»l,a7. isHI. 
:atal.— Baker. Viv»v. Did. AlaKka. V.nrj. 
Kananguala. A former pueblo of the 
l*e< oH trilx.*, more commonlv known as 
iMi* Ktietlan (Span.: ' the. wheels'), situ- 
ated a few miles s.K. of iN-eos, near Arroyo 
Amarillo, at the prewnt site of the village 
of Kowe, N. Mt'.x. In the opinion of 
Bandelier it in not unlikely that thiu 
pueblo, tc^ether with Seyupaella, was 
<x'cupied at the time of Eapejo'a virit in 
ir)H8. 

Kn uang-ual a.— Randelter in Arch. Inst. l'np«>r>*. 

IV. I'iS, lhV2. Kuuanf Ua la.— IMd., ui, lis, if^vw. 
Pueblo de laa Ruedaa.— lliid. 

Kuu-lana ( A7r<'»i liVna). .\ I lai<latown 
occnpieil bv the Koetas, in Nailen harlM»r, 
(irahaui it]., Queen ('harU>tte i<ls., Hrit. 
Col. - Swanton. Cont. Ilai-l.i. *_'si, T>0,-. 

Kuyama. A foruierChnmasiuui viliage 
near Santa Inex mistdon, 8anta Barbara 
CO., Cal. 

Cvyaaia.— Taylor in Cat. Farmer. Oct. 18, 1861. 
Kuyain. — lliid. 

Kayamskaiki { Kni/<'nn-Sk<i-il-/i, 'miw- 
lijih trail'). \ branch of the Klamath 
■settlement of Yaaga, on WillianiHOn r., 
I^ke CO., Orej;. Gatisrhet in Tont. N. .V. 
£thnol., II, pt. I. xxix, ls*H). 

Knyanwe. The extinrt Turtiuoise Eur- 
pendant clan of the Tewa pueblo of Hano, 

V. B. Ariz. See Kungya. 



Kv yAB'We. — FvM ke." lu .\jn. AatbiOp., VII, 166, 
t. Kuyanwe-tfr^wa.— Hodge, Ittld.. IX. 362, laW 

Xayedi ( ' ikm >ple of Kuiu ' 1 . A Tliogit 
division on the Alaalcan island which beuB 

their name. 

Kuj^edi.- K I Tlinkit Ind.. 120. isso. 

Kayikanoikpal. An Ikoemiut Eskimo 
villajre on the ripht bank ofYukon r., be- 

l<.\v I\<is. i-efski, Alaska. — Rayniond 
(1801*) ijuoUhI by Baker, Geog. Diet 
Alaska, 1902. 

Kuyuidika ( '.^iick. r-. at. r.-i*). A Pavi- 
otKu baud fornierly living ne.ar the site of 
Wadsworth, on Trucke<> r., w. Nev. 
Oo»-«r-ee.— rantptM-II in Ind. AlT. Ki-p., 119. mi6. 
Oo£yil«e«W(it.- TovverH in Sujilhson. Ren., 150, 
I87fi. Ku-yu-i'-di-ka.— ruwcll, I'liviotao US. TO» 
cab., B. A. K.. 1H.S1. Wun-a-mtio-a'a (tka laaaal) 
baad.— Ind. AfT. lU p. lS.^i9. 371. l.^CO. 

Kvichak. An Agleuiiut l^kimo village 
on the river of the fifttue natne lit Alaska; 

pop. HI in I StH). 

kivichakh,— Kir vent h rensus, Ala.tka, 164, 1818. 
Kvichak. -Baker, Qvng. Diet. Alaska, 1902. 

Kvigatlak. A Kaialigmiut Enkimo vil- 
lage in the lake <listrict n. w. of Kuako* 

kwini r., A)a.=ka; j)op. 30 in 1880. 
KTiBathlognmutt- iVtD'IT in lOOi Ci-niutt, Alo-ska, 
Miiiii, is,s4. Kvigatluk.— linker. Did. .\lii.ska, 
l^tr.'. KwifathToffamut«.— I'l'IrotT, \Wx>. on Alaska, 
54. IHSI. Kwi«atbl«cin&nt.— Nc'l^«>n in IKth Hop. 
B. A. K.. map, 18W. 

Kvigimpaiijag. A Jiigelnute lCnkinio 
village, of 71 i>ersona in J844, on the K. 
bank of the Yukon, 20 m. from Kvikak, 
Ahtska. 

Kvi;iinpaina(miiito.— Zaimoktn quoted by Petroff 

in lOtli (Vnxus. Alitsku. 87, (the peopU-). 

Kvigak. A Maleniiut I'^kimo village 
at the mouth of Kviguk r., R. ehore of 
Norton Ijay, Alaska. 

Kvieg-miat.— TIkhmenief (IS61) quotci! by Bnker. 
(iioK. Dirt. Alaaka, IMS. Kviefok-niut.— Ibid. 
Kviguk. — Rnker. ibid. XTicoknnt. — Zaffonkin, 

Oi'M-. laiNS. I'oss. Am., pt. I. 72, 1H47. 

Kvikak. An Ikogmiut KHkinio village 

on Yukon r., .SO m. alnivc Anvik, Alaslu; 

formerlv a Kaivukhotaua village. 
Kvikak.— Baker. (Jt-op. Diet. Alii.ska, 1W2. K^ik^ 
hafamut.-Nflw.n iti iHth r:. p n \ F map. I'JOO. 

Kvinkak. \ Maleniiut Mnkinio village 
on a rivt'r of the same name at the upj>er 
end of Norton sd., Alaaka; pop. 20 in 

ISSO. 

Kvinghak-mionte - --U in in Nmiv. Aini. Vf»y., 
x.xi. miip. ISW. Kvinkhakmut Ziii;! 'skill Hi -rr, 
UnvM. Fov. Am., pt. 1.72. IM7 Ogowina^^l^ - 
Nflsfin in l»fh H«-ji B. A. K..mn|>. IH'.' Ogowin- 
anagak. — l'^ tn'iT. Kr|>. <»n Ala.«ika, ;>'.(,lssl. 

Kwaokolanokumae. The name of an 
ancestor of a firens of the Mamatelekala, 

a Kwakintl tril e; al^ i applie<l t^> the 
geuH itijelf. — Boa£ in reteruianus Mitt, 
pt. 6, 130, 1887. 

Kwae {Kiia^-t ). A .summer village of 
the Tsawatetiok at the head of Kingconie 
inlet, Hrit. Col. — Dawwn in Trans. Hoy. 
Soc. Can. for 1SS7, se<'. ii, 73. 

Kwahari ( 'antelojies' ). An inii)ortant 
division of the Comanche, whose mem- 
Ihts fre^piented the pniirie coimtry an<l 
Stakeil plaint? of Texas, hence the name. 
They were the laat to come in after the 
sun^nderin 1874. (j« 
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Antelop«'e«t«ri.— R<t|ifns<in, letter to J. O. DorM.>v, 
lU, 1X(9. Antelope Skinners. I^avcnworth in 

H. R. Misc. I)<H'. 139. A1>1 (A.ng.. 2*1 scsji .b. 1870. 
Kua'luuli.— HofTmnn in Prm". Am. I'hihw. Sen*.. 
XXIII, 3iXt, IHNfi. Kwa'hidi.— .M«M)n<'y in 14th Ki-p. 
B. A. K., 104.^. lx9ti. Kw&hare tetch»x»ne — tJ«t- 
i*chet, Comanche MS. vorub., B. A. E.. lfv><4 i "unte- 
lope flkinners' l. Kwa'hiri.— M<ionoy. op. cit. 
Llanero«.—Maver. Mexico, li, rj3. lis.'»3.' Noonah.— 
Butleranil Lewis* 1h46i in H. K.lKx-.TG.'jytliCone.. 
2d M'>w..6. 1M7 iprotmbly identical). People of tne 
Desert.— I bill. Quaahda.— Sec. War in Sen. Kx. 
Doc . 7, 4'M Ct>ng . , Sd sess. .1,1 872. Quahada Ooman- 
ches.— Battey. Advent.. t*3. 187«>. ftuahada*.— Ind. 
AIT. Rep. 1869, 101. 1^70. Quahade-Comanchea.— 
Alvord in Sen. Ex. Doc. IS, 401 h ("onkr , Kesv..;i=i, 
1H69. Qtiaha-dede-ohatz-Kenna. — I bi< I . . 9 ( a ca reU>sN 
combination of Kwahari.or Kwahadi.and Dilsa- 
kaiiu). Qua-ha-de-dechutz-Eenna. — Ibid..O. Qua- 
hades.— Ibid., 10. Qua-bo-dahs — Hazen, ibid., 3.S. 
Quarrydechocos.— Waikley, ibid.. 19. Quor-ra-da- 
chor-koes — Leavenworth in H. R. .Misc. Doc. 139, 
41st Cong. .'JdsexM .ti. 1M70. Staked Plain Indians.— 
Ibid. Staked Plains Omaiona. — lla/eii in .^en. Kx. 
Dim-, is, 401 h CoiiK.. 3d m-s;?.. 3f*. l«»>y. 8take<l 
Plains Onawas.— Ilazen (IN^) in H. R. Ex. IHh-. 
240. 4Nt ConK.. 2dse.s.H., 160. 1K70. 

Kwahlaonan ( Kn-a-'hhionau ). Adivision 
of one of the clans of the pueblo of Taos, 
N. Mex. (f. w. h.) 

Kwahu. The VAple clan of the Pakab 
(Ree<l) phratrv of tlie Ilopi. 
Kuaia.— Bourke, Snake Dance, 117. IHHJ. Kwa.— 
Votli. Oraibi Summer Snake Ceremony, 2X:?, rJ03. 
Kwa'-hu.— Steplu ii in Mh Rep. B. A. E., 31», ix'Jl. 
Kwahu winwA.— Fi wkes in 19th Rep. B. A. K.,5*t4, 
19t>0. Kwa'-bti wTin-w4.— FewkiKiu Am. Anthrop., 
VII. 403, 1894. 

Kwaiailk. A Ixxly of Sali.sh on the up- 
p«'r coiiFHe of Chehali8 r., alH>ve the Sat- 
sop ami on the Cowlitz, Wa«h. In 1H.'>.'>, 
according to Giblw, they numbered 2H>, 
but were becoming amalgamated with 
the Cwlitz. 

Kwai-allk — KcIIh in letter, B. A. E.. Feb.l.W.(own 
name). Kmra-teh-ni.— <iibbn ln('ont.N..\. Kthnol., 

I, 172, 1«77 (KwalhitKjua namei. Nii-so-lupsh.— 
Ibid, (so calle<i by Sound Indians, referring 
to the rapids uf their stream i. Stak-ta-miah. — 
Ibid. ( 'fore>t people" \. Staktomish.— S< h(»oU raft, 
Ind. Tribes, v 701, 1H.V>. Upper Chihalis.-tJibbK 
in I'ac. R. R. Rep., I. 4;i.'>, Ik'.d. Upper Tsihalis.— 
Gibljs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol.. i, 172, ls77. 

Kwaiantikwoketi ('on the other t^ide of 

the river')- An ifoluted Paiute band, 

formerly living in x. w. Arizona, k. of 

Colorado r. Pop. 62 in 1873. Theyaffili- 

ated largely with the Navaho. 

Kuraintu-kwakats. — Inxuli'i in 11. U. Ex. Doc. 66. 
42d ConK., 3d st s.'*., 2, 1x73 (Diisprint i. Kwai-an'- 
ti-twok-eU.— Powell in Ind.Aff. Rep. 1S73, .^0, 1x71. 
Kwaitahi ( Kn a-iti'-tc') ). A former Ya- 
uina village on the s. side of Yaquina r., 
)reg. — Dorsev in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 
III, IHVH).' 

Kwaituki. The ruins of a former village 
of the Hopi, on the w. side of Oraibi 
arrovo, 14 m. above Oraibi, n. e. Ariz. — 
Mindcleff in 8th Ken. B. A. E., 57, 1H91. 

Kwakina ( 'town of the entrance place' ). 
A ruined pueblo of the ZiiAi, 7 in. .s. w. 
of Zuni i)uel)lo, w. N. Mex. It forme<l 
one of tlie .S'ven Citii-s of Cil>ola, and 
wa.** possibly the .\quin.Hii of OiJatc, in 15W8. 
The town is nu-ntioncd in Z;'irate-Sal- 
meron's relation, m. \(\'2S), hence must 
have beeuabundoued Hubt*e«|uentl y tothat 



date and prior to lfi80, when but 4 of the 
citicH of Cibola remained. Cf. Jintjuan. 
A^nsa.— Bancroft, .\riz. and N. Mex., 136, 1S89 
(rai.*<4UotiiiK onate). Aquinaa.— f)flate ilM*») in 
DiK". jnM. XVI, 1871. Cuakyina.— Bandelier in 
Arch. Inst, rap^lli. IH'Mt. Kua-kjri-na. — Ibid., 
V, 171, 1890. Kwi-lri-na.— Cti^hing in Conipto- 
rendu Intemat. Cong. Ann'r., vii. l.V», l,><*<0. &ym* 
kuina.— Handelier in An h. Inst. I'ap., iv.339. 1892. 
Quaky ina.— Ibid., Ill, 133, 1S<K>. Quat-ehina. — 
Fewkcs in Jour. Am. Eth.and Arch., i. lol, 1891. 

Kwakinawan ('town of the entrance 
place' ). A former Zufli pueblo s. s. K. of 
Thunder mt., which lies about 4 m. E. of 
Zufii pueblo, N. Mex. It is distinct from 
Kwakina, although n(»t unlikely it was 
built an<l for a time inhabited by the peo- 
ple formerly «H-cupying the latter village 
after one t)f the «les<'ent.sof the Zuni from 
their stronghold on Tlum^ler int. ami the 
aban«b»nment of the Seven Cities of 
CilK)la. ( F. II. c. ) 




KWAKIUTL MAN. ( AM Mu*. NaT. HitT.) 



Kwakiatl (according to their own folk- 
etymology the name signities 'fiuoke of 
the World', but with mon« proltability 
it mean.s 'beach at the north side of the 
river'), in its original and most n*- 
stricted wiisc tiiis term i» applied to a 
proup «if cl(»sely related tril>es orpepti* liv- 
itigintheneighborho»Hlof Ft Rupert. Brit. 
Col. Thc'^e scpt.s are the Guetela, Koin- 
kutis, Komoyue, and Walaskwakiutl, and 
their i>riiK'ipal village Tsahis, surround- 
ing Ft KujH'rt. Other former towns were 
Kalokwis, Kliksiwi, Noohtamuh, Tsaite, 
and Whulk, of which the lai»t two were 
sumiuiT villages shan'd w ith the Nimkish 
during the salmon .xeason. Those who 
encamiK'd at Tsaite l>elongetI to the Ko- 
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moyue f^ept. In <'omparatively n-ot^nt 
tiineH a j»ortion of tUv Kwakiutl wjmi- 
rate<l from the rei^t un<l are known 
MatiljH*. Tlu•^H■ and the Kfiinoyue are 
enun)erate<l sepanitely by the Cana«lian 
Dejiartinent of Indian Affairs, thus liniit- 
\nn tlie term Kwakiutl to the (iuetela, 
Kontkntis, and Wala^kwakintl. In one 
plaee it is ap|)ru'd ta the Gnetela alone. 
The |M>piilation of the Kwakiutl proi»er 
in 1!K)4 w;w 163. 




KWAKIUTL CMItHAfSE^S r-, Ct^tMOMAL COSTUKf I [1 



In more extend»*<l pensi'sthe ivnu Kwa- 
kiutl is applieil to one of the two ^n^at 
division of the \Vaka.«^han linnui.-tie.Mto<"k 
the other V>ein^ the Nootka), and t<» a 
ialeet anil a pulMliah'et under this*. The 
followinj; in a e<)nipU'te classification of 
the Kwakuitl divisions and Hulxlivisions, 
Ija^eil on the inveMtijrations of H<»ai»: 
IIaisla niAi.FXT — Kitatnat and KitlojH'. 
HEiLTOrKL>iAL>XT— Bellal>ella,ChinaiIat, 
Nohunt.«itk, Somehulitk, and Wikeno. 

KWAKIITL I)IAI.K(T — k'nAkimo Ullxlinhrt — 

KliL<kino, Koprino, Ko.^kinio, und (juat- 
nino. Sau'ili $uhiiuiUvt — Nakoujgilif<ala 



and Tlatla.'^ikoala. Ktrakintl mhdinlid — 
Awaitlala, <ii)ai<ila, (Miauaenok, Hahna- 
mis, KfM'ksotenok, Kwakiutl (including 
MatiliH'), Ix'kwiltok, Manialelekala, 
NakiKiktok, Ninikit^h, Tenaktak, Tlauit- 
si.«, and Tsawatenok. The Hoyalas were 
an extinct Kwakiutl division the minor 
af!initie.s of which are unknown. 

The total jx)puIation of the Kwakiutl 
hranch of the Wakashan 8to< k in liHM 
was 2,173, and it appearn to be steadily 
decreasing. 

Consult Pk)as, Kwakiutl Inds., Kep. 

Nat. Muf. 1895, l.Si»7. For further illu»- 

trsitionf, we Kosfkimo. (J. R. 8.) 

Coquiltht — Dunn. Hist. Ori'Kon. 'J39. 1S44. Fort 
Rupert Indiani.— S<'ott In H. It. Kx. fViK-. tvr>. .%th 
( on;;., l>t m-.k.s., lift. Wfi. Kwa'c'u}.— Honn in 
Mfni. Am. Mum. Nat. Hist., v,pt.2,i<l, IWJ. Kwa- 
futl.— KiKlilv-tirst lU-n. Brit, iind For. Bib. Stx\, 
is). iKs.'.. Kwahkewlth.— I'..w« ll in Cun. In<l. A(T., 
liy. ISHO. Kwakiool.— TkIiiiIi- iind Dnwson. V«>- 
cnbs. Brit. Col., llHii. issj. Kwa'-kiutl'.— (iibtw in 
Cont. .N. A. Etimol.. i. 111. lsT7. Kwi-kuhl.— Tol- 
mie and DiiwHon, Vik.-uI*'*. Brit. <'oI.. lisi.. Ikk^. 
Kwat-kewlth.— Spront in Can. Ind. AfT., 147. IS79. 
Kwaw-kewlth.— 4'iin. Ind. AfT.. I'TO, IxS'j. Kwaw- 
kwelch.— Ibid..!**!*. iH.'il. Oigutl.-Hnll.St .lohnin 
(^u-KUtl. Loud.. IsM. Quackcweth. — Cun. Ind Aflf.. 
31f.. I'vH). ftuackewlth.— <"iiti. Ind. AIT.. 92. IHTti. 
QuackoUa. — tirant in Jnur. Hoy. (it-o^;. S(m-., 

(lua-colth.— Kane. Wnnrl. in N. Am., iipp., 
1N.'>9. Quacos.— (ialiano, Ki liirion.Kn. iHTi. Quac- 
heuil — Si ouli T In Jour. F.tluiol. .Sk". Ixind.. 1,233, 

Quahkeulth.— Can. In<I. AIT.. 52. If*76. <lual- 
Quilth*.— I»rd. Natur. in Brit. Col., I, 165. 1866. 
QuaquiolU. -Taylor in Cal. FamH-r. July 19, 1862. 
QuawruulU.— .MHvnt>. Brit. Col., 2.'>1. Ih61. Quo- 
quoulth.— SprotU.'Suvafre Lift'. 311. l.'MW. 

Kwakokutl ( A'Mvj'jlvU r//.). A gen.sof the 
Nakoaktiik, a Kwakiutl triln?. — lioaa in 
Rep. Nat. Mus. 1S95, 330, 1H97. 

Kwakowenok ( Kin'i'knnhior). A gen.'* of 
the (tuauai-nok, a Kwakiutl tribe. — BoaM 
in Hep. Nat. Mus. 1895, 1897. 

Kwakakemlaenok ( Kuo kuiiEmdn-nox) . 
A gtMiH of the Koskinio, a Kwakiutl 
trilH'.— IVww in Rep. Nat. Mux. 1805, 325», 
1S97. 

Kwakwakas {Kim-ht'it-kru(), \ ^)rnler 
village on thew, coast of (Jilford id., Hrit. 
("ol., i»robal)ly Ixdonging to the Km'ksot- 
eiiok. — I)aw.«on in Can. lieol. Surv., 
map, 1887. 

Kwaleki ( Kuo-h-ki). A fonner Kawia 
villaj^'e in the San Jacinto niLs., h. Cal. — 
liarrows, Ctmhuilla Ind., 27, 1900. 

Kwalewia { (/tralr^u'ia; nam<'<1 from a 
large Ixiwlder in the Htreain close by). 
A former village <»r camp of the Pilalt, a 
Cowichan tribe of lower Chilliwack r., 
Hrit. Col.— Hill-Tout in Kthnol. Surv. 
Can., 48. liH)2. 

Kwalhioqaa ( from Tktdriijo-god'ikc 
:kulji, 'at a lonely place in the woods', 
their Chiiuxjk name. — Boa»<). An Atha- 
|>a.«<-an tribe which fornH-rly live<l t>n the 
upjier course of Willopah r. . w. Wash. 
(■iil>bs exten«ls their habitat i:. into the 
up|M'r Chchalis, but Boas does not Ik*- 
licvc they extended E. of the ( '«>a.«t range. 
They have Ijeen confounded by <iibb!i 
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and others witli a ( liinookaii tribuonthe 
lower <'onr>-i' III the river called Willopah 
(q. V.)- The place where they peiierally 
lived was c alled NqltiUVwasj. Tlie Kwal- 
hio(iua and Willopah have ceded their 
land to the rnite'l Statj'8 (Rovce in iMth 
Rep. J{. A. K. pt, 2, s:{2, 1899). In 1850 
two nialcH and several feniaU\«' survived. 
Hale (Ethno>r. and Philol., 2(>4. lH4f)), 
who e.stiniated th<Mn at alxait ItM), waid 
that thoy built no permanent hahitations, 
but wandere<l in the woodn, 8n}»s"i?Jtinjron 
game, l)errieH. and root«, and werelMjIder, 
hardier, and more savi^ than the river 
and coast tribes. 

OiU'qiulawM.— Uoa^, letter, 19M (from name of 
the place wlure tliey geneniltjr lived, Nq!u 
hi'wiiM. KivalhioquA.— BuDchmann In Kfinis. 
Akad <kT\Visx. XII liorlin. Ill, 640-86. 1M0. KwiS- 
hiokwa*.— Morice in Trans. Can, Inst.. IV,18, IMS. 
Kwalbioquk. — IIaIe.£thnof(. nnci i'hiloI..2fM,l8i6. 
Kwaliokwa. -I^tham InTruns. Philnl..Soc. Lnnd., 
70, 1 HTiC. Ouiiitqueirawt. — Scbuolcraft. Ind. Tribe*. 
III. map. %. iN-xi OwlulUp«h.-^II>lMfnCont.N.A. 
Ethnol.,i, 1877 (applied erroniv.us'ly; sec 117/- 
lupah ). tfwiU]wh.-4}at)ieliet, Kahipuya MR, 280, 
B. A. E. {errr)ni>*iiiK]y);{vena«Kalapuyananie: sco 
Wmopah). Qualhioqua.— Keanefn81anford,Conl- 

Fend., fi32. 18<R. QaaUofua.— Hale. Bthnog. and 
hilol., 19K, 1846. Qiialqiiiona.-K1nmley, Stand. 
NaL Hi«L, pt. a. 142, 1%5. QouEMraeoqaas.- 
Schooleraft. Ind. Tribes, in, map. aoo. 1858. diiil- 
Uqnaqtuw—Irul AtT. Rep..214,]8&l. OulUaqMar 
aaa.— Prp8. M. In Ex. Doc. », 92A Cong.. 1st 
sew., ft. 1H.V2. anillequeoqaa.— Dart In Ex. Doc.SS, 
32d Conff., iHt R(>«iM.. iH.'il. TUhalmana.— Scouler 
n84t.) in Jour. Kthnol. 8oc. Lond.. I, 28&, IMS 
(pnilml.ly this tribe), IkolHiTOfOi'ikt.— Boas In 
loth Kep N. W, Tribta Can.. «?. 18W (Chinook 
imnu ). Tkulziyoffoi'lko.— Boas. Infn. 1«M. 

Kwalwhat. \ raneheria in n. T.nwer 
California, whose oetupantH f^peak the 
llataatn tlialect of Diejrueflo. — Henehaw, 
MS. voeab.. n. \. !•:., 1,SH4. 

Kwamk { Kuraul' ). A former Al^ea 
villajreon the H. side of Al.sea r., Orpft. — 
Dors»ey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iif, 230, 
1890. 

KWan. The A^uve clan of the I'atki 
(Wat«r>houee) phratrv of the llopi. 
Kwaft wiiwft.— Pcwkes In mh Kep. H. a. K.. .Vs3. 
im (ti>ifffv<}^='etHn'). Kwaa wai>«A.— Fewkes 

In Am. Anthnip., vii, 402, m<jl. 

JLwtakak9n{KmliHt'h ii, iiollowinmoun- 
tain')- A S(|uawiiiish villa^'e eoimnnnity 
on Squawniinht r,, l'.tit. Col. llill-Tout 
in Rep. Brit. A. A. S.. 47 1. Hhio, 

KWBue (Kutl-ni). .\ fornu r villa<:<« at 
C. Scott, N, end of Vancouver i«l,, proba- 
l>ly occnj>ie<l by the Nakomfnlisaia, — 
Daw.MiM in Can. (ieol. Surv., maji, ISST. 

Kwantlen. .\n important Cowichan 
tribe between Stave r. and the month of 

the K. arm ..f Fr;i>, r r , r.rit ('.>1 Pop. 
125 in 11»(M. \ i liases: Kikuit, Kwantlen, 
Skaiametl, Skaietw. and Whamoek. Ki- 

kaif and Skaiametl wen- the ori;.'iiial 
Kwantlen tounn l.«'iore the adv»-nt of the 
Hudson's Hay Coinpanv. u. k ) 

Kaitlen — ufl. riiibl.> litCont.N. A. Elhnul.. 
I. -M1,ls77 Koi'«ntKl.~lt.u»in Rep fVlth Meetiiur 

B. A. A. s.. m. iv.M. Kuodit-e.^w n-. ti in Jour. 

Ethiiel. .^(H<. L«iiid.. Kwahnt-b n —fiililiN. 

MS. v«Kiib.. H A K., no. 'Ji*\. Xwaitlena — Do 
.«nut. OroK.iu .Misv, ,'»(*. mi. Kwa'atlEn.-llill. 
Tout i^tbnol. iiurv. Van., ra, VML KwaatUn.— 



Tolmieaiitl l»a\vson. Vo( ab>. Hrit. (^)l., 1i.i»b. Isvi. 
Kwantlum.— Mhviio. Uril. ( el , Ji;{, iMJl. Kwaat- 
lun.— Ibid , 2y.">. Quaitlin. -Si ..ul.-r il><l6( in.lour. 
Kthnol. Soc. l>ind., i. SM, IM.s. (tuant-lunu.— 
Fit/liuvli in Inii. AlT. Ki'p. ls')7. :!_".), Iv'ih. ftua'tl,— 
WilNon in .lour. Ktlinol. Soi . ■j7k, l.sfrf). 

Kwantlen. The main Kwantlen vil- 
lage, sittuted at Ft I^nplev, on lower 

Fras<'rr., Brit. Col.; |>op. .S9*in U¥V4. 

Kwa'ntbM.— Hill-Tout in Ktliuol. Surv. <"4iii ,S4 
I'.HrJ. Langley.— Crtn. Ind. AlT.. j.t. n. 71 

Kwapahag. Mentioned in a letter Kent 
by the Abnaki to the governor of New 
KtiLda ni I , in 1721, aa one of thedivisions of 

1 heir tribe. 

KSapahag. Abnaki h'tter ITJl . in llaflL Hlst. 

N>i'. I "II., Jd s., VIM, •JtVl. ]N]'.». 

Kwaihkinawan r is-there-no-water 

town'). .'\ mined Zmli piieblo not far 
from the Manuelit«» road, 15 lu. x. w. of 
Zuni pueblo, near the Ariaona and New 
Mexico biiundary. ( i-. ir. c. ) 

Kwaumi {'on the k"'^')- A HuUlivi- 
rion of the Tutntni, formerly living on or 
near Sixes r., Orep., but n'ow <m Sili t/. 
n«s. Parker (.lonr., 257, 1S40) re^mrde«l 
them a.'H a iwrt of the I'mixiua. Par- 
rish (Ind. Aff. Hep. ls.">4, 49t>, Is.Vn 
place<l them in :i villages mi the Pacitir 
coast s, of Coquille r., near the mouth »»f 
Flore^ cr.. at Sixt-H r,, and at Port ( )rfonI. 
In 1854 they were jjoverned bv a princi- 
pal chief, Hahhnltalah, li>nng at 8ixes 
r., and a snb<hief, Tavonecia, rt^idinj: 
atPort Orford. This baiul claimetl all the 
country bi twe<>n tlie coast and thesom* 
mit <»f the Coa.*<t ninge, from the n. boun- 
dary of tlie Na.«nmi to Ilnmlmgmt., 12 ra. 
s, of Port Orford. In 1H.-.4 (In<l. Aff. 
Rep., 495, 185.3) the Khatami con.sist*^! of 
58 men, 45 women, 22 liovs, and 23 girlfs; 
total, 14,'i. In 1877 (Ind.' Aif. Rep., 300, 
1877) they numl)ered 72. 
OodamyoB — FranilM>i>^> quoted by Gaiidnar 
in Jour. <;i'i.K. Si>f. Uuid.. XI, 2S6 1841. Klaa- 
tlalaa— Ind. AIT Kc-p. Is.'h;, '.'pj, 1867(p<»«iblytden- 
ticul). Xwa'-ia'-me junne'.— Dorj*v in .lour. Am. 
Kolk-loff. in, SXi. I'i'.n} i ' people o«j the guW). 
Kwa-ja'-mi — Ibiil. KwatAmati'-tiae'.— Evervtt, 
Tutntriu' .MS. vocal... H. A. K.. 1X3. IXJCM ^'peo- 
pie by the liiih- n.-. k ,. Port Orford Indiaas 
proper.— Kaut/, M.- i . ii>m«, H. A. K.,l.srv>. Quak- 
tah-mah.— Iblil. Quah-to-mali.— rHrrifth in Ind. 
Aff. Kep. 1K.M. 4'jr,, 18.V». anakoumwaha.— Do- 
inenech. I>i mti> N. Am., i, nuip, I8fi». (ioakMl* 
wah«.— .'^■hiMtlcraft. Ind. Tribe)<, III. V>6. map, 
lx'<f. Quatomah.— HiiblmnI ( 1H;V.^ in Cal. Farmer, 
.tune N, IH4K) Qua-tou-wah.— Dart (IHTil) in Ex. 
I»<i-, 'C.a-Jd Coin.'., )st he»....M», 1.S62. Quattamya.— 
I'lirker. .Inur . J.'w. IMU. Baquaacha.— Sebmdemft. 
Iiid. Trila >. vt. 7(rj. l.s.>7. Sequalcliiii.— fioniey in 
.lour. Am. Folk l4 ire, iii.2:«, iv.t) i iMipularnHiue). 
Sequarchin. — Iliiil. Be queh-cha.--« ;ibl>>i MS. on 
<"..ast iril" s, H A K Shix river. — Abbott in Ind. - 
AtT. i:. p 1S...S. 8ik'»e«-Mne' — Everett 

Tuim. IM voeab.. Xi. i^vj i ' jKVipi,. |iv thefar 
iii.rtii . .Hi;,tr\ ' .. Siquitchib.— (iainluer il>(36)in 
.four I. tot;. S'lf, I,oii.|., M. -j.Vi. l^Ji Six.— Ind. 
At! 1;. p : i>i>. i»77. Sixea.— AblK.tt, .MS. (Vnsa*. 
H A K.l-.s Sue qua cha to ny.— Ibid. Buk-kwe'- 
tc# l>..Tv. > ill . lour Am. Folk lore, in, ZH, 1X90 
f N.ilinniir iiiDiu- .. T'«-}a')unii«.— I>orM.<v Chetco 
MS. voi ab.. B. A,K.,U«M ( = • northern lan>:uaie': 
rheico name). 

Kwatanakyanaan ( k'irn-tii-mi A^yn-iKi- 
iin, ' town of tlie cave-endosied spring*). 
A ruined pueblo of the Zuflt, about 40 m. 
K. w. of Zutli pueblo, N. Mex. ( r. u. c. ) 
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Kwatchampedau ( ' {H'tota [a |<1atit] ly- 
in^ on the jjrouud ). A Manc<»i>a vil- 
la^M> on the Rio Qila, Aris. — ten Kate, 
ini'ii, ISSS. 

KwaUei. Tht' Slu'll-lH'ail « l:m of iSan 
Ilili'fuiiso piU'Mo, N. Mi'x. 
Kwataci-tdoa.— H<MlKf in Am. Antlmip., IX, 352. 
1886 (tdia ' |M-o).k< ' l. 

Kwatsi A Kwakinfl villairt'at Pt Mac- 
ilonal«l, Kin^lit inlet, lirit. Col., inhahilinl 
bv th(>Tenaktak and^waitlala; pop. 171 
in 1885. 

KwirW.— Dftwuon In Tniuu Bujr. Roc. Can. for 
1887. flpc. II. 6Si. QoalM.-'BoM in Bal. Ai]i.G«og. 
Sop.. 229, 1887. 

Kwaaatams {( hnV^iinxdKmn) , 'fcastini: 

Rlace.' — Buati). A winter village of the 
^oekeotenok on Gilford id., nrit Co\.; 
fKjp. 263 in 1SK5. 

9wi''y»«lEm»e.— Iloii."' in Mem. .\m. Mum. Nut. 
Hi-t.. V. pt. 1, l.Vi, IW.'. Kwa us-tuiM.— Dnwx.u 
in Trn!)«. Hoy. Sir. Cnn. for IW, wh-. ii, 73. 
Qoaiactrms iious in Kiil. .Vin. (Jetif. BuC., 228, 
1RH7. Qua ya »tumi.— Ibid. 

Kwayo. The Hawk clan of tiie Pftkab 

tihratrv of the llopi. 
:wa' yo". Si. plicit in sth Rop. B. A. K.. Vi, 
Kwayo winw4.— Few k<-s in P.Hh Rvp.B.A.E.,5S4. 
V.m ( uiHii n --- 'cliin ' ). Kwa' yo«iin-«fL->F«wkes 
la Am. Anthrop., vn, ioci, IKM. 

XvataQkmaili. Mention(>d ao one of 
thetriheH that narti< ipat» (! in the treaty 
of Pt Elliott, Wagh., in 18o5. I'erhaps 
the Suqtianiiflh. Thev numbered 42 in 
1S70. 

Xwa zackmaah.— K<ivs in IniL.MT. H<>i<.. 17, 1N70. 

Kweakpak. A .Ma^ieniiut Ivskinto village 
in the tnn<lm n. of the Yukon delta, Alas- 
ka; iM)i». 75 in 1S90. 

QueaUmghaaiirt.— JQeventh Census. Alaska, llo, 

Kwehtlmamish. A Salish diviHion on 
upjKT branehes of Snohomi.sh r., Wsfh., 
now nffieially inehuled uiuier the Sno- 

h<iiiii-li 1 .11 TiilaliM ICS. Vn\\. ♦)»» in 1S70. 

Kwehtl ma nii»h i.iiil.s in ("..iit. \, A. l'.lliii<i| , i, 
17'.'. l^'TT. Kwent le ah iiuih W iiui i ii .\fT. 
K<'|r.l7.1s7(i. N Quentl ma niish. l .S. lu'l.Tn tit., 
37^, 1S7:!. N'ttuentlmaymiah.— I n\ liir ill S. II Kx. 
Doc. \, 4«»th t 'oriK' . »i'c.-. .;!. 1m.7. N quutl ma 
miah.— .^t<'vcns in Iti'l AIT Ki |>., I i<< Is-M. Nugh 
Kwetlp bftbi»h — Miill. t. ihid.. V.is, |«.77. Qunkma 
inish ' . > in \',u\ K. H, Ki-j>., i. \M'. is'V.i, 

Kwekwe«kw«t ( ' blue 'J. A Sliuswan vil- 
laire near upper Fraaer r.. It m. above 
Kelh y (T., lirit. CmI. Pn.l)ahly the town 
of the High bfxt biuid, wbiuli numbemi 
64 in 1904. 

Bar.— Can. Tnd. Aff.. 27 1. 1902. Kvi-kwlMi^ 
kwit'.— Dawson In Trans. Uov..«Mto.r!Hn., mc. n, 
44. 1H91. 

Kwelelnk. \ Knskwoginiiit F>kiino 
villa<^'e on a small river in the tundra n. 
of Kuflkokwim bay, Alaska; pop. 1 12 in 
1890. 

Kweleluk.— linker. r;«>oK. ni< l. .Vla.>.kii. VtOL <hie- 
lelochamiut — Kli vcnih ('i tiHai. .VIhsIch, 109. 1893. 

Kwengyaninge (Tewa: 'l)Uie tunnioi.m' 
bouse' ). A laf}?!' pueblo ruin, attrilnite<l 
to the Tewa, situated on a eonieal hill, 
aVwuit ft hi<:h, overlook in;.' Chania r. 
at a point known aH Puenta, aiiout 3 
m. below Abiqniu, Rio Arriha co., N. 
Mex.— Hewett in Ball. 32, B. A. E., 26, 
1UO0. 



Kwesh. One of the divisions of the 
Tunkawa. (a. s. u. ) 

Xweandlas {(j:>n ^'\nutK, 'muddy 
f^troanr). A former llaida town on the 
w. i-oa.st <jf Long id., Alaska. Jt appt^ars 
in John Work's list (183t)-4n fi» Qni- 
a-han-leH«, with S hons«'s an<l HS iM - ple. 
I'etroff \i\\vii the niuiiber of inhabuants 
in 1 I si as 02, but the town site ia now 

tisetl only fi>r |M)t:ito patehes. It wa^; oc- 
eupied hy the Vehlnaas-hadai, a luanrli 
of the Yakn-I;iiia~. (.i. n. s. I 

Ou-ai-hendU«-hade — KraiLM-, Tlinkit 1 tHliatiir, 
a>l, Koianelas — I'l'tntir ill lotlir. iivuv Alas- 

ka, Kwaihantlaa Haade — llii! i i- m in 

I'roc. iiikI 'I ran-, liny. Sue. Chu.. m <'. II, 1 l^'t">. 
Qui a han leaa. lnMiU nift. Ind. Tribe*, V, 4hy, 

I.H.V. I lifter Wi.rk. ^1 1 . Q!«i ■A'avas.— Swa&- 

ton. < <tnt. Haidrt. •>■>. VM\h. ■ . 

KwewQ. The Wolf elan of the Hopi. 
Kwe'-wfi-uh wiin-wu — IVwkt s in .\m. Anthrop., 
VII, 403, u'ifiitit - • i\tm' }. Kwewu wnwC— > 
Fewkt« ill mh Kcp. B. A. K., &M. liKJO (misprint). 

Kwiabok. A ("hnaKniiut Eskimo village 
at the s. month of the Kwikltiak paesof 
the Yukon, Ala."<ka. 
Kwes-ahogMnnt.— l>Htl. Ala'^kn. JtW, ]h7o. 

Kwichtenem ( Kiri'h t, nF.ui). \ .'^((uaw- 
misb village comiiuinit v on tlie w. wide of 
Howe s«l.. Hrit. ( ul.— Ilill-Tont in Rep. 
Hrit. .A. A. S , 474, 1!MH). 

Kwiengomats ( Kin-m'-qn-inah). APbi- 
ute hand, inniilH>ring 18 in 1873, at which 
time tlicv dwelt at I !i>lians]>ring, s. Ncv. — 
Powell in liid. Mi. Kep. 1S7:{, 50, 1874. 

Kwignnts. .\ Paititehand in s. I'tah. — 
Ingalls in II. K. Ex. Doc. (M, 42d Cong., 
3<1 Hi«s.<., 2, lH7:t. 

Kwik I 'river' ). A Knskwogmiut Ee- 
kimo village on the right hankof Kns- 
kokwim r., Alaska, 10 m. alM»ve Bethel; 
pup. -Jl') in 1S,H(». 

kooig.-imutr T' lKifT iti lOili ii'-ii"-. Alaskn. 17, 
INM, Kwegamiit — K 1 k . ilnl l«s Hakcr. (r«'o|f. 
Dirt Aliiskji, I'.trj Kwigamute — I'l lii'lT. dp. cit., 
map. Kwik. —Uakt-r.* ill itr i Alaskii.1'.<<U. 

Kwik. A Malemiut l^^kimo village on 
a utream near the head of Norton sd., 

Ala-ka; pop. m in isso. 

Kooieamutf — l'<-tn>lT, P.t-p. on Alaska. .W. l^"*!. 
Kuikli — M.q. ciir.l l.v Hak. r. (n-oc Diet, .\hivka, 
'J.V.t, I'.ir,; Kvigmut - /'.■ii:""kiii, |>cs<- Kiiss. I'liw jn 
Am . pi. 1,7'.', 1»^I7. Kvikli — I'l lE.'H 111 ii'th On.sns, 
.Muska, map. l^vp K vioiigtnioute . — /iiifoskin in 
Noll V. Ann. \'(>y ■>: ' - \ \ i. map. is'ie. Kwik. — 
Baker, op. < it Kwikli i't iri>il tn Kttli (■i-n!<iw, 
Ala.'ika. map. l^^i 

Kwik. A ^lalemiut village on the w. 
side of Bald Head, Norton bav, Alaska. 
Isaasa.— Map cited by Baker, Ge(«.'0fcu Alaska, 
1902. Kwflc— Ihfd, 

Kwik. .\ Nuni vau'inint Kskitm i village 
onthe s. shore of >iunivak iil., Alaska; 
pop. 43 in 1890. 

KwMfamate.<— Eleventh rensiw, Alaska, map, 1893. 
XwiguBiut.— Ibtd..lll. Ktrik.— Baker. G«r«. Diet 

Aliuikn. 19* r2. 

Kwikak. A Kuakwogmiut Iv'ikiiiio vil- 
lage on np|H-r Kuskokwim r., Alaska; 

p«_|i». SI 4 in 1H.S0. 

Kwigalogamut. — NclM>n in 18th Rep. H. A. K., 
map. IS'.)*'. Kwigalogainats.— Petmff in lUth ('<<n* 
8U«, Alaska, 17, is><t. Kwikafamut.— (ienl. Siirr. 

anotcHl bv Baker, (ieog. Dipt. Alaska, 1902. 
:«ikak.- Bilker. il>id. aasOsjasNit— Kllbuck 
quoted by Baker, ibid. 
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Kwikak. A Chnagmiut Eskimo village 
on the foast of the Yukon delta, k. of 

Bla. k r., Alaska. 

Kwikftcunittt— Coast 8urv. quuU-Hl hy Ba- 

ker, ueog. Diet. Aladta, IMS. KwikdE.— Mker, 

Ibid. 

Kviklaagmint. One of the two divi- 
sions into which Holniher^' divided the 
Ikogtniut of the Yukon delta; no nauieil 
because they inbaUt Kwikluak alough or 



nt.— Dall. Alaska. 407. 1870. Zvitli- 
, — Holmbenr quoted by DaU to Cont. 

KTX. ethnol., 1. 17. 1*77. 

Kwikoaenok ( Kt' i'koaeudx, 'those at the 
lower eud of the villas^ ') . A gena of the 
Gtrntiaenok, a KwakratI tribe.— Boas in 
Rep. Nat. Mn.s. 1S«)5, 1807. 

KwikooL A iShuswap village at the 
oatlet of Adams lake, at the head of 
Thonjp-iin r., intcriorof B^iti^<ll ("ohnnbia; 
pop., w ith Slahiiltkiini v. ), litU in ilH)4. 
Ad»m«L«ke.— ("an. Ind. AtT.,:Jf>y. ms2. Kwi kooi'.— 
Dawaou ia Trana. Boy. Soc Can. tor us»l, see. u, 
44. 

Kwikpagmint. One of thetwodivisions 
into which Holmberg divided the Ikog- 
miut of the Yukon delta, Alaska; so 
named Ijemuse they iidiabit Kwikiak 
s1oug:h or pa.«.«. 'I'he name ha^ al.'^o Iw ea 
applied to the Iki)>;niiut generally. 
Kwikhna^'flmut.— Ilolinbeis quoted by Dall in 
vwu. N. A. Kthiiol.. I, 17. 1837. KwlttyigBat.— 
Dall, Alavkn. 407. 1870. 

Kwilaishauk ( Kii^J-aic^'Ouk). A former 
Yaquitia villai^e on the ». side of Yatjuina 
r., Oreg.— Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk>iore, 
III, 229, 1890. 

Kwilchana {(^niltcd'wt, fig. doubtful). 
A vi!i;i<./»' of tlu' Nicnhi band nf the Ntla- 
kyapautuk, on iS'icula lake, Brit. Col.; 
pop. Ill in 1901, the last time the name 
appears. 

UuaatfaL— Can.Ind.Aff..ao2.inB. IWlaafw.— 
Hill*ToQt In fiMk Etb nol . Suit. Oa&_ 4^ IffM. 
Ind. Aff., 818. 



Ibid.. pL n, m. IWl. <|«iltaa'M.— teit In Man. 
Am. Mtia. NatVHtat.. ir. 174. 1900. 

Kwilokuk. ,\n Tl^kimo village in the 

Ku«kokwim diistrict, Alaaka; iK>p. 12 in 

1890. 

OailaAvtaMlaft.— Eleventh Oenana, Alaaka, IM. 
IB8S. 

Kwilsieton. A division of the Chasta 
on Rogue r., Oreg., in 1H54, which J. O. 
Dorsey (MS., B. A. K.) thought may U- 
ide ntical with the Kushetnnne of the 
Tututni. 

aai]-al<«toa.— U. S. Ind. Treat. (18.Vi). -J3. 1^73. 

Kwinak. A Kuskw oixniiut I'^kimo vil- 
lage and Moravian missttion in Alaska, on 
tile E. side of Kuskokwim r., at its mouth; 
pop.H:i in 1880. 100 in 18^. 
kwinak.— .<<arich<>f (IHJt'ti qiinti'd by Baker. Oeog. 
Dist. .MhsUh. 19(rj. Kwygyachpainafinjut.— Holm- 
Ihtk. KtlitKijf. Ski/z.. n, 1SV». Quinchaha.— I'OHt- 
nuite map. I'Jft;. Quinehaha. — Bruc«', Alaska, 
map, lHH.<i. Quinebabamute.— I'elrofT, Ke]>. on 
Alaaka. r>3, \m. quinhagbaiBhit — Elerentb Pen- 
mu, Alaska, 100. i^ 

Kwineekohn Kmn-eet/-cha, 'long 
bcHlyM. A suhrlan of the Delaware« 
(q. v.). — Morgan, Anc. Soc., 172, 1877. 



Kwingyap. The Oak dan of the Asa 

phratry of the Hopi. 

Kwi'aobi.— Stophcn in Ktli R» p. B. A. E , 39. 1^91. 
Kwia-yap wun-w£i.— Fi wkea iu Am. Antbrup., VU, 
405, ih94 1 iru ii- ii u ' clan ' ). ftnln(ai.->Baivkflh 
Snake Uaiici-. 1 17. 1>*4. 

Kwiiaesekeetto ( k'u'l.<i-afM-lent''to, 
'deer'). A Hul>clan of the Delawarea 
(q. v.).— Morgan, Anc. Soc., 172, 1877. 

Kwitehakn tch i n (' mH>ple of the 
steppes'). A Kutcbin trioe inhabiting 
the country betweei Mackende and An- 
derson T>!., lat. (iS®, Britinh America. 

EodheU-v«n-Kouttchin^r> lit(>t, Autourdu lac<le!) 
F>fIavf?',;i61. 1M»1 ( jM iij li <.f the maorin of the 
sttTiU' K-kinio lands' i Kutch -a kutohTn.— Ko*«. 
MS. nuh-diiTinne.B.A K. ( ^ "people in arm iiur\- 
widiniit imnintalns* I. Kwitcha-Kuttehin — iV 
titot. Dirt. iK'-ni"^ Diixljif. x.x, ls7»j. Kwitchia- 
Kutehin.— l\titot, in Hul. .^ik-. de •u'ni)?. PurK 
chart. 187 > 

Kwiamnaa ('bear river people'). A 
Paiute tribe formerlv living in the vicinity 

of lieaver, p. w. Utah; pop. 2^) in 187:?.— 
Powell in Ind. Aff. Rep. 1873, 50, 1874. 
Cf. Cuimumbah. 

Kwohitsank. See Worola. 

KwoUn (K uo'iatt, 'ear'). A Squaw- 
mish village community on the right oank 
of Rijuawm iHht r., Brit. Col.— Hill-Tout 
in Rep. Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 

Xwoaaatshatka. An unidentified divi- 
sion of the Nootka near tlie x. end of 
Vancouver id. — Hale in U. S. £xpL 
Exped., VI, 669, 1846. 

Kworatem. A locality and a cj^mp or 
village at the confluence of Klamath and 
Salmon rs., n. w. CSal., on the e. liank of 
the former and thr s. bank of tbr latter. 
The name ia not Kar<>k, in whon? terri- 
tory the place ia situatinl, but from the 
Ynrok language ppoken farther <lown 
Klamath r. According to ilie Yurok cus- 
tom, Kworatem, being th(> name of the 
place neam'^t the mouth of Salmon r.. was 
ui«ed for the river itaelf, though always 
with theadditionof a termlikeiniMrmr^ 
'stream.' The name Qnf»rateM» was er- 
roneonnly u.«ed byCiibbn for ilie Kan>k 
Indian.>i, and wax adopte<l by Powell in 
the adjectival form Qnoratean (<]. v. ) a? 
the name of the linj:uihtic family cim^ti- 
tnted bv the Karok. (a. I.. K. I 

Cor a tcm.— McKre (18:,1 1 in Sen. Ex. l^ir. 4, X>1 
Coii^,'., sfK'f. .M'.'v'* , 16;?, ISM. Auoratem. — (Jibtie 
11H.'>1) in 8< h(H>]«-nift, Ind. Tribes, in, 151. 1*63. 
Quoratems — Iliiil 

Kwotoa. A divinion of the Maidu at 

PlacerviHe, Eldorado co., Cal. 
Kwo-to'-a.— PfiwerslnCont. X. A Ethiiol., in il-V 
IH77. Quotoaa.— Powem In Overland M«i . xu.'il 
1874. 

Kwaichichu ( A'ttwi'-?ci-;ni' ). A former 
8iuslaw village s. of Eugene City, Ony.— 
Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, ui, ^90^ 

IhOO. 

Kwnlaiahanik ( Kwiil - ai' • rau - U ). A 

former Yaqiiina villajreon the N. side of 
Yaonina r., Oreg. — Dorsev in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, m, 229, 1800. 

Kwulchichicheshk ( K n-nl -trl'-iri-tctck). 
A furiucr Yaquiua n iiiagu on the ». side 
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of Ya(iuina r., l>el«>\v Elk City, ()re«r. — 
Dorsiev in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 
1890. ■ 

Kwnlhaunnnich ( K ind - luvi' - u n . n'Uc' ) . 
A foruuT 8iuslaw village ou .Siuslaw r., 
Oro);.— Dorsev in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 

in, 2m, ih;»o.' 

KwaUflit ( Kiru-U^-tOt l. \ former Ai;*e;i 
village on the s. side of .\lsea r., OreK- — 
Dor^ev in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, lu, 230, 
1890. ' 

XwulUiih {KuM'laif/). A former Ya- 
quina village on the 8. eide of Yaquina r., 
Orejf. — Dorwv in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 

111. ISOO.' 

Kwullakhtaaik {KiM'-laq-Vau'-ik). A 
former Yaquina villatn? oa the 8. aide of 
Yaquina r., On>g.— Dorsey in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, iii, 229, 181K). 

Kwaltsaiya ( Kuiif-i»aV-yd, ) . A former 
Sin.xlaw village on Siuslaw r., Oreg. — Dor- 
uey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 230, 1890. 

Kwmravnia ( Kv^n'-nH-mfg^ ) . A former 
Siunlaw villagt^ on Sin>;la\v r , OirLr. — 
Doraey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 230, 
1880. 

Kwnaathlkhimtiinne ('iK'ople who eat 
musHelu'). A former village of the Tu- 
tntni. Kantx, in 185o, {ilaced it at the 
mouth of Mu^-»1 cr., ") in. h. of Mt Hum- 
bug, (Jrug. in i»i>4 (Ind. Aff. Rep., 495, 
181^) it numbered 27 penons. If any 
survive thfv live on Siletz res., On'g. 
CoHwott hen ten — Knut/, M.S. 'r«mtoiiti n ('t iisiis, 
li. A. K.. IvV. Cosotoul.— I'almer in Iinl .\ir 
Hi |i., 217, Co«ulhenUn.— SclKMilcnilt. Iml. 

TrilM-s, VI. 702, Ktl. Cotulhenten.— Taylor in ('nl. 
FiiniKT. .Iiint' H. IMiiO. Coautheuten.— I'nrrisli in 
Ind. .\fT. Ror>_ K' l i'M',. lsV>. Co^sutt heu-tua.— 
Ibid.. 495. &o lul te me.— liibliM, MS. on ctjaxt 
iTi\M-i*. K. A.K. Kwut Kfl' qfln ifiaai'.— Dovaej In 
Jonr. Ani.FolHori'. in, 233, im\ 

KTraskwemai ( A'* iruy • nr - m us' \ . \ 
former Siualaw village on tiiuslaw r., 
Oreg.— Dorsey in Jour. Am. Polk-lore, 
m, 2;!o, \m). 

Kwutichontthe { k'uffU'-ti-icun^-l''^). A 
former Yaquina villain on the 8. nde of 
YaqniiKi r . On'g.-- horsey in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, in, 229, 1890. 

KyakyalL The Eagle clan of the Zufii 
of New Mt'xico. 

K'ya'k'yali-lrwe — Ciifihinj^ in Kc|>. H. A. K., 
8<>^, i-ti an, ■ p. . |.:.' 

Kyaliilii-ateana [^K'ydlixhi-dteuHa, 

* thoee of the westernmost ' ). A phratry 

enihraeiniz th.' Siiski (('oyf)te'l an<l Poye 
( Chaoarral-cock J clans ul the ZuHi of 
New Mexico. (r. h. c. ) 

KyamaisQ ( Km-mfii'-mt). \ former 
Al^>a village at the mouth ot Abea r., 
Oreg., on the v. side. — Dorseyin Jonr. 
Am. Folk-lore, m, 22t». ISOO. 

Kyamakyakwe ( '.•^nail-shell hou.seH'). 
A miu»siv«' mined pueblo, built of lava 
blocks, situated 47 m. s. s. w. of Zufii, N. 
Mex. According to Zuni tradition this 
settlement, together with Pikyaiawan and 
KyatMitunia, wii.< tlie northernmopt home 
of the Snail people, whose dance is an- 



nually perfornieil by members of the 
Blai'k-corn clan of the Zufii. who claim 
dencentfrcMn the Kyamakyakwe people. 
The towns mentioned formed the north- 
ern outj»o}*t« of the "Kingdom of Mar- 
ata" (see Afatyala), and were conquered 
by the Zufii prior to Coronado'.s vi.'^it in 
1540, the "Corn captive*^" being spared 
on account of their ceremonies and their 
advancement in agriculture. ( f. h. c. ) 
OhA^flM-Us.— F\ewke8 in Jonr. Am. Eth.aod Arch., 
1, 100, 1A9I. Kymnakyakwe.— Cuahiag, Infn, 1892. 

Kyana. The extinct Water elan of Zufii 
pueblo, N. Mex. 

K'y^a kwe.— Cushintr in 13th Kep. B. A. E., 188^ 
ISWi iii:rtv=' people'). 

Kyatiikya {K' i/iilHL' i/n, 'water dropp ^ 
come out'). A ruiniMl jmeblo at the 
mouth of the canyon opposite the B. end 
of Thunder mt., near Zufii, N. .Mox.; m 
named because the water on which its 
inhabitants depended ooied from the can- 
yon walls, (p. H. c.) 
OlMt^eba.— Pewkps in Jour. Am. Eth. and Aroi., 
t, ion, 1S',»1. K'yitiik'ya.— Cushing. inrn. 1W2. 

Kyataatnma { K' tja-tm-tii-ma, 'town of 
the dewdrops'). A former town which, 
with Kyamakyakwe and Pikyaiawan, 
was the northernmost home of the Snail 

(jeople and one of the outposts or strong- 
lolda of Matvata (q. v. ), which were con- 
(^uered by the Zufli in late prelnstoric 
times. " ( F. H. c. ) 

X7aiiknka( Aj/ou'-ibu-Au). A former Ya- 
<iuina villajreon thex. ride of Yaquitia r., 
orcL' Doi-sey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 

III, 229, 1890. 
Xyawaaa-tahixatMiia ( h'^j/a tmna-t^hwi' 

(.fami, 'little gatewav of Zufii river'). A 
prehistoric Zuili village, now in ruins, 
about 7 m. r. of Zufii pueblo, on a mesa 

ahovr thi' ";.';iteway," whence it.s' name. 
Cha wa na. - Vrw kr- in .I<iur. .\ni. Kth.and .\ri h., 
I. UK), iKi] Ky a wa na Tehua taAna.— Ibid., %. 
K yawanaTehua Uana.— <"u>iliim:.Znni FoIkTalfs, 

29 1, mn. 

Kyekykysnok {K ek k''in6x). A gens 
of the Awaitlala, a Kwakintl tribe.-— Boss 

in Kep. Nat. Mus. 1H05. m, 1H*»7. 

Xviahl. The Crow clan of Jemez 
pueblo, N. Mex. A corresponding clan 
< xi^tod at the former related pueolo of 

I'tcos. 

Kyi»'hl+.— Hodge in Am. Anthn»n., XiO. 1896 
(IVcot Dame; ^ ^nnh, or tttmish, •p«'opIe'). 
Kyialiah.«>Itlld. (.Icniez nnnie). 

Kyunggang. The Hawk clan of San 
Ildefons<i {)ueblo, N. Mex. 
K]ru'>ga'> td6a.— Hodge in Am. Anthfop., IX, 151, 

Kyana. The Corn cbttl of Jemes 

pueljlo, N. Mex. A corresponrlint? <'lan 
exi.'ite*! at the former related piu'blo of 
Pe«-o.M. 

Kyunu'4^ — Hodge in Am. Antbrop., IX, 349, 18S6 
(Pecof form: <mA. or tmuM, 'people'). "Kyu- 

nuUa-ash — Ihid. (Jcmez form). 

Kyuqaot. .\ Nootka tribe on Kyuquot 
sd., w. coa.'^t (^t Vancouver id.; pop. 305 
in 19(12, 2S1 in nmi jfv; principal vil- 
lages are A ktese and Kukamukamccif. 
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OayoquiU.— ArmntrnnK. OroRon, 136. 1K57. Gayu- 

?iu«u — .h'witt. Nnrr.. 77. 1H|i». Xayeiuth.— Boas 
n 6ih Ht'p. N. \V. TriU-s Can.. 31. 1890. Kkyo- 
ku&ht.—Brit. Col. tniip. Kycii-cnt. — Mnync, 

Brit. Col., 2.51,1881. Ky-u kaht.— Can. Ind. Aff.. 

Ky-ukabU.— Ibid...V2. 1,H75. Kyuattot— 
Swan. MS., B. A. E. Ky-wk aht— Can. Ind. Aft., 
m, 1888. Z]r7^aabt.-44pnM(, Sav. Life, 808. 
1888. 

Kjuwatkal I Kiiii^-iii'tt-kiV) . \ f. inntT 
Yamiiua village un the n. side of Vaquiiia 
r., Orel?. — Doreev in Jour. Am'. Folk-lore, 
ni, 

Laalaksenteio. A gens of tiie true Kwa- 
kintl, embracing the subdivinons Laal- 

:ik- iitaio, Alkiinwfa, ami Heliametawe. 
Laa laq»^J^t■ai6. ~Bi>(i>i in tith Ri |>. N VV Triln* 
Can., .M. ISiH). La'alaxtKnt'aio.— B' i- in Uop. 
Xttt. Mils. 18yti. ;J30. 1H»7. Lalachaenfaio.— Boas 
ill I'etcTniaiins Mitt., pt. 5, 181. 18»7. 

Labor, Division of. The common im- 
pression that tlie Indian wunian was a 
mere slave and drudge ft»r her ha-^hand 
is an error due to ignorance of the Indian 
division of lalx»r in ac< «»rdance with the 
nece.s>iities of savage life, iiriefiy stated, 
it w^aa the man's l)usiness to provide meat 
and skins from the forent and plain and 
to protect the home front enemies, while 
the woman attended to tiie liousehold 
dnties of preparing the food, arranging 
tlie hoii.^e iiitt-rior, and caring for the 
children. The j>reparation of tl»e food 
implied also the princii)al work of culti- 
vation anion;: the a^rriciiltural tribes, with 
the bringing of the wood and water, 
while household work included the mak- 
ing of pottery. l)a.«kctry. and mats. The 
men themselves frec^uently muiie their 
own buckskin drem, and almost always 
their cercMnnnial co-tiiriie. Aiik'H^ the 
. lhiel)lo8 the greater imrt of the buckskin 
dothinir, inclnding leggings and mocca- 
sins, for hotli .-^t xcs, was tna'lt' ''\- the 
men. The heavier part of the I'lu lilo 
weaving also was the work of the men, 
tlu> women cnriflnin;^ thcni'^cl vc« for tlic 
greater part to the prodndion of belt^j 
and other small pieo-s. .Among the 
Navaho, on tiie otln-r hand, the wi avin<» 
work was alx)ut evenly divitieil. Tlu; 
men fashioned their w-eapons, and the 
articles f>f iii"re laborious constniction, 
US stone hatcliei.«^, caimes, fish weirs, etc. 
As tribes w ere constantly at war one with 
another and the imrsiiit of gjtm«' carried 
the hunter into di.-^puted territory, the 
first business of every man w:is to be a 
warrior, forever on the alert for dan- 
ger. This condition left him very little 
leisure for other pursuits excepting dur- 
ing the season when his enemies also 
were unalile to travel. Mis wife, recog- 
nizin;; this fact, took up her -hare of 
the burden cheerfully, and wnuld have 
8c<jrned as effeminate the hnsi»and who 
took any other view of the ^ittlation. 
Among the more .«edentary an«l agricul- 
tural tribes, where the procuring' of food 
did not necessitate hostile colii.-iMM w ith 
other tribes, the men usually did their 



fair .-^hare of the htune work, laboring in 
the fields together with the women. In 
general, it may l>e said that tlie man as- 
8ume<l the danj^erous duty, the woman 
the safer routine work. The friMjueut 
sacrifice ordeals, intended to win the 
favor of the god.s of the triln*, wer*' iKjrne 
a huuet entirely by the men, tlie part of 
the women ])eing chiefly tliat of applaud- 
ing spectators. The H»iman iemaine«l 
mistress of the home, and in spite of the 
variety of Iht <luties, the luunlKT of 
Women's games furnish te.-timony thai 
she enjoyed her leisure in her own way. 
See I'lipnlnr fitUiiritH, Wtnnfu. (j. M. ) 

Labrets. ( )rnaments worn in holes tiiat 
are pienvd through the lips. Cal)ezade 
Vacu notes of Indians of the Texas c<»a.«t: 
"They likewise have thenether lip l)ore<l, 
and within the same thev carry a piece of 
thin cane about half a linger thick." It 
is(|uite certain that thisctistom prevailed 
for some distance inland along the Colo- 
rado r. of Texas and in neighboring re- 
gions, while large labrets were also tound 
by Cushim.' ainnnL: tht' remains on the 
w. i>oast of Florida. Outside oi Xh\ii re- 
gion they were almost restricted to an 
area in the N. W.. the habitat of the 
Aleut, llaida, ileiltiiuk^ TUngit, Tsim- 
shian, and I^skimo tnbes, extending 
from Dean inlet to Anderson r. on the 
Arctic coast. They were also adopted 
by some of the western Athapascans. 
Her*' the lower li]! alone \va< pierced. 
While the :!H>uLhcrn trilx^ made a single 
aperture in the middle of the li)>, and 
c<in>Je»jnently u-ed but one lal'ret. tlie 
Aleut and i-'.^>kimo usually puucluri'd 
a hole lielow each comer oi tne mouth 
and in.«erted two. ^lorei >\ cr. am<in'» the 
.^'ouihern tribes the ornament wa^ worn 
only by women, while Aleut men used 
it occasionally and Kskimo men )i!">re 
and more generally, as one pHK-eetletl 
northwanl, until beyond the Yukon the 
use of laltrets wa^ confine<l to males. 
Anionir the llaida, Ileiltsuk, Tiingit, and 
Tsimshian the labret was a mark of high 
birth, sujH'r.><<'<lin;»'in this n>spect fhebead- 
tlattening of the tribes living farther s. 
The piercing was consennently done dur* 
ing potlatclies, a small ai>crtun' lM'in<r 
bore<l first, w hich was enlarge* 1 from year 
to year until it8ometimef« Inn-amesogreat 
that the li|) ]>n)per was reduced to a nar- 
row ribbon, which was liable to break, 
an<l ."ometimes di<l. The Iabr«'ts were 
made of \\<io<l, stone, l>one, or abalone 
shell, often iidaid, and present two g<.'U- 
eral tvpes, namely, a long piece inserted 
into tfie lip at one end, or a round or 
oval stud hollowed on each side and 
(>rotrudiug but slightly from the face, 
(leorge Pixon noted one of this latter 
tvpe that was ;!i in. long by 2'% in. br«"ad. 
l^he last labrets used were small I^UttS of 
silver, and the custom has now been 
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entirely abandontKl. On account of the 
use of tliese onianuMits the Tlingit were 
called Kolosch by their northern nelKh- 
lK)rs and the Kusj^ian.**, whence the name 
KoluH'han, adopted for the linguistic 
stm'k. 

Amon>j the Fj?kinu) and Aleut l)one 
lahretH pre^loniinated, though some very 
precious siKH-inu-ns were of jade. They 
wereshaiHHl like Inittons or studs, or, in 
the case of Home worn hy wonien, like 
sickle>". The lips of nu-n were piercrd 
only at pul)ertv, and the holes were en- 
larged successively by means <»f plujjs, 
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which were often strung touetlu'r after- 
ward and preserved. Frtr further illustra- 
tion of the use of labrets, see A'l»nimi ul. 

Consult Dall (1) in M Kep- A. E., 
1884, (2) in ("out. N. A. Ethnol.. i, 1877; 
Dawson, Kep. on liueen Charlotte Ids., 
(ieol. Surv. Canada, IssO; Murdm h in 
9th Rep. n. A. P:., 1892; Nelson in 18th 
Rep. B. A. E., my». (.1. K. s.) 

Lacame. A province vi-^ited by Moscoso, 
of I>e S«)to's expedition, t»>wanl the dose 
of the year 1542; i»robably in s. w. Ar- 
kansas. 

lAeAtne.— RiiHlinu (I.VUt In Frenoh. Tlist. Coll. 
lA..n, lOK. Iv'iO. Lac&ne — 4ientl.o(Klva.<«in Hak- 
lu> t S<K'. Pub.. IX, 13.'). 1S61. 

Lacayama. Two former Chumashan 
villages, one on Santa Cruz itl., the other 
in Ventura co., Cal. 

Lacayunu.— Tiiyliir in CkI. Furni« r, .Vpr. 21. .Inly 
•24. 1^*63. Lttouyumu.— BHUcruft, Native Ruccs, i, 
1874. 



Lac Court Oreillei. A Chippewa band, 
named from the lake on which they 
lived, at tlu' headwaters (»f Chipfn-wa r., 
in Sawyer CO., Wis. In I8r>2 they forme<i 
a part of the Betonukeengainubejig <livi- 
sion of the Chippewa, and in 1854 were 
a.'J.signed a reservation. In 11H)5 they 
were oflicially tejHjrted to num])er 1.214, 
to whom lancls had been allotted in sev> 
eraltv. 

Lac Court d'Or«ille band.— Ind. .XfT. Rep., 2M, 1877. 
Lac Court Oreille band.— f. S. .Stat. L., X.ja. 1864. 
Lac Court Oriellea— Ijt IN.inte trt-atv ilH-M) In 
f. S. Ind. Tnat., £H, inTTi. Lao Court. Orville.— 
Fiu h in Ind. AtT. Kep. l.<)7. 2H, 1M.V<. Lao Cout«r- 
eilU.— Warron (1H.V.', in Minn. Hist. .Soc. CoIl.,v, 
191, 18K'>. OtUwa lake men.— Ibid.. 39. 

Lachalsap. A village of the Hwotso- 
tenne on Bulklev r., Brit. Col.; pop. 157 
in 1904. 

Lachal»ap.— Can. Ind. Aff., pt. 2. 70. 1902. Laok- 
al«ap, — Ibid.. 19a% pt. 2. 73. 1904. Moricetown.— 

n.i<l.. Til, l'.«0-'. 

Lackawanna. A variety of coal. From 
lAickaiixinna, the name of a tributary of 
the Susquehanna and a county in Penn- 
s\ Ivania, which repre.'*entHArA(j»Myj/iM/' in 
the I>**naj>e (Delaware) dialect, signifying 
'the stream forks '; from Itrluiu, 'fork', 
and -//'/)>»«•, 'stream,' ' river', (a. F. c. ) 

Lackawaxen ( LtchnHin'ki^iid-, 'the forks 
of the road'). Mentioned by Alce<lo 
( Die. (ieog., If, 565, 1787) as a former In- 
dian (Delaware?) settlement on the e. 
brajich of Delaware r.. Pa. The e. branch 
of the Delaware is in New York, and the 
settlement, if ever existing, was probably 
on Ijukawaxen cr., a tributary of the 
Delaware in n. k. Pennsylvania. Hecke- 
welder (Trans. Am. Phil«»s. Soc.. iv, :i59, 
l.H:i4 ) mentions this as the Delaware name 
for two phuvs. one in Wayne co. and the 
other in Northampton co.. Pa. 
Lechavakaeitt — .\l('i'4lu, op. eit. L«chawaxen. — 
Hecki- Wilder, op. vit. 

Lacrosse. See lloll plaij. 

Ladles. — See DiKhen, ft'nunh, Rtcrptnclo^. 

Lady Rebecca. See I'(tr<ih>>ittax. 

Laenukhama ( Ixu'nuxutnn ). (iiven by 
Boas I Petermanns Mitt., pt. 5, VM, 1S87) 
as the ancestor of a gens of tin* tjuat- 
sino; also applie<l to the gens it.'^elf. 

La Flesche, Francis. Son of Estamaza, 
or Joseph Iji Fles<'he. former head chieif 
of the Omaha, born in Thurst<tn co., 
Nebr., Dec. 25, 1H57. He attended the 
Presbyterian missi< >n scho<tl on the ( )maha 
TVS., where he laid the foundation of his 
later CMhication. In 1.H78-79 he accom- 
panied the Ponea ehicf Standing Bt aron 
nis eastern tour and int4'rj>rrted his pre- 
sentation of the wrongs his p^Miph- had 
8uff«'red in the removal from their home 
in South Dakota. During an investiga- 
tion of the Pon«'a removal by a counnittee 
of the r. S. Senate he .mtvciI agiiin as in- 
terpreter and attraclcil the attention of 
the chairman by the impartial manner 
in which he i>erformed his work. In 
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1881, when Hon, S, J, Kirkwood, the 
chairman of that committee, became 
Secretary of the Interior, he called Mr 
La Flesche to NVanhin^rton and jrave 
him a pOHition in tlie Ollice of Indian 
Affairs, where he n-inainK. In IHM he 
was tjraduated from the National I'lii- 
ven^ity Law Scliool. The memory of the 
tribal life of hischildhootl s*timuhited him 
to study his i>eople, for w hich his father's 

Fosition gave iiim unuHual advantage, 
lis mjt«tery of KngHsli has enabled him 
acH'iiniteiv to wt forth the results of Ids 
ethnological investigations, in wlncli he 
is still actively engaged, llis nublished 
writings have appeared in the Journal of 
American Folk-loreaiidotherscientiticj>e- 
rioilicals, in the '"Study of Omaha Indian 
Mu.'»ic," by Alice ('. Fletcher (reabo<ly 
Mu,«<eum Tub. ),an»lin popular magazines. 
He is the author also of "The .Middle 
Five," a lH>ok giving tlie story of his .«n'hool 
days. Mr La Fle>che has made ethno- 
logical c<»Ilcclions for the University of 
Berlin, the University of California, the 
PealKxIy Museum of Americati .Vrclue- 
ology and Kthnology, ami other institu- 
tions of learning. He is a fellow of the 
American Assoi-iation for the Advance- 
ment of Science, an<l a meudMT of tlu> 
American Anthropolo^'ical Assoi-iation 
and of the Anthropological Soiiety of 
Washington. In liHMi Mr Iji Flesche 
marrie<l Miss Kosa liouras.<a, of Chip- 
|H*wa descent. (a. c. f. ) 

La Fleacbe. Snsette. See liright Ef/nt. 
Lagcay. .\ former Chumasnan village 
near Santa Barbara, Ual. 
L»co.— Tiiyli«r in Cal. l-aniuT, Apr. 24, 1x3 
Lagcay.— i Intl. 

Lagrimas de Ban Pedro (Span. : ' tears of 
St I'eter' ) . A f<)rmer;:roupof Alcheiloma 
rancherias, on or near the Kio Colorado, 
in California, more than m. below the 
mouth of Bill Williams fork. They were 
visited and .^o named by Fray Francisco 
Garct's in 177').— Garct's,'l>iary, 427, HHK». 

Laguna (S|»an. : 'lagoon', on account of 
a large pond west of the pueblo; aborin- 
inal name Ka-waik', an old Kenssm 
word of unknown signification). A Ke- 
resan tribe whose principal pueblo, which 
bears the .-ame iM>pular name, is situated 
on the s. bank of San Jcxse r., Valen»-ia 
CO., N. Mex., alH)ut A^i m. \v. of Albu- 
(piercjue. It was formerly the seat of a 
Spanish mi.«^sion, «lating from its estab- 
lishment as a pueblo in July, and 
having .\coma as a visita after 1 7SL*. The 
lands of the l^agunas consist of a SjKinish 
grant of 1*J5,2l'5 acres, mostly of de.<« rt 
land. The I.^iguna jieople are composed of 
19 clans, as follows, tho.«e marked w ith an 
asterisk being extinct: Kohaia (Bear), 
Ohshahch (Sun ), Choni ( Badger), Tyami 
(Eagle), Skurshka (Water-snake), Sqowi 
(Rattlesnake), T.-^ushki (Coyote), Yaka 
(Corn; divi<led into Kochinish-yaka, or 



Yellow-corn, and Kukinish-vaka, or Red- 
corn ), Site ( Water), Tsina (Turkey ), Kak- 
han (Wolf), HaM (Earth)*, Mokaiqch 
( Mountain lion ) *, Sha witi ( Parrot ) , 8hu- 
wimi (Tunpioise), Shiaska (Chaparral- 
cock ), Kurtsi (Antelope), Meyo ( LizanI), 
Hapai (Oak). Most (»f the clans consti- 
tute phratral groups, as follows: ( 1 ) Bear, 
Badger, Coyote, and Wolf; (2) Mountain- 
lion and Oak; (.1) Water-snake, Rattle- 
snake, Lizanl, and Earth; (4) Antelope 
and Water. .Acconling to I^aguna tni«li- 
tion, the Bear, Eagle, Water, Turkey, and 
Corn <'lan8, together with some memb«>ra 
of the Coyote clan, (^me originally from 
Acoma; the Badger, Parrot, Chaparral- 
c(M'k, and Antelope clans, an«i sf »me mem- 
Ix'rs of the Coyote clan, aime from Zufii; 
the Sun peonle «triginated probaV)ly in 
San Felii>e; tlie WatiT-snake in Sia: the 

p-." g r— : 
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Hattlesnake probably in Oniibi; the Wolf 
ami Turquoise in Sandia; the E;>rtb dan 
in Jemez; the Mountain-lion and Oak , 
iK'ople claim to have come fn»ni Mt Tay- 
lor; the Liziird clan is of unknown origin. 
I^iguna therefore is not only the most 
recent of the New Mexican pueblos, but 
its inhabitants are of mixed ongin, being 
composed of at letist four lingui.«itic8tork.« — 
Keresan, Tanoan, Shoshonean, and Zu- 
fiian. It is said that formerly the jnople 
were divided into two social grouijs, or 
phratries, know n as Ka|>aits and Kayo- 
masho, but these are now practically po- 
litical parties, one ^)rogressive, the other 
conservative. Until 1871 the tribe occu- 
pied, except during the summer sea.<on, 
the single puel>lo of I.Aguna, but this vil- 
lage is graduiilly l»ecoming depopulated, 
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the inhabitants etitabHahing periuaneut 
reeideAcea in the former rammer villages 

of Casa Hlanc a,CuJ>ero, Ha^atoh, Pkgaatc, 
Eufinal. Sauta Ana, Paraje, Tsiama, ftnd 
Poertecito. Of these, Pagtiate is theold* 

etit nixl most ix>pulon}J, oontainiiif: '{'^O to 
400 inhabitants in 18W1. Former villages 
were Shinate and Sbanaiki. The Laguna 

iH'oplo niinil>ere(l 1,3x4 in l^O'i. Sco 
KercMtn Family, Moijuiuo, i't«/>/tw, Jiito, 
l^umatitKcha, and the villagee above' 

named. (f. w. h.) 

Bierai. — Gatwhet, Islvln MS. voonb., 1KV.'> (I.»leta 
nuin.- <>r puclilo . Blind'' — Itiid. i pi. BuTtiin; 
Ivi, !ji namf of ].r<i|.l. . Ka huk-i-ko. — .louven- 
r- iiu in cm)] ri'iii.. I. iKi. '.«. 13. \'A>6. Kairai- 
kotnc. -KiiiK'-!t y. >iaii<l. Nat. Hist., vi. IST. l>s,s.'>. 
Kaiwaika.— Slfj.lien in Sth Kop. H. A. K . ;'.('. l^'.'l 
(M'ipi iiuiiK- of piR-»)lni, Kan-Ayko. l-<w \v in 
Wli. . !<'r l^iirv. Ri (>.. upp. I.L. 17H. 1h7,'> ( l.Hfriinn 
iiniiif ol pu-'li'.". " " I, Ka-uay ko. — Ban<l<'lii-r In 
Arch. Inst. r;i| < r- iii. -'i'". 1 I jiffiiiin nnmi' of 
pufbloi. Kawfthykaka. — Votli. 1 riidition-s of the 
Hopi, 11, lv).'> Hopi nmnc). Kawaxhkaa.— Ibid., 
143. Kawaik .— Hodge, fleld noteii, B. A. E.. 1IM6 
(Lagnna name ol pueblo). Xarwailf.^-ten Kate, 
SfnoajriDle, 7. vm (La«una name oi pueblo). 
SapwU'.— Ibid. UwaikuM.— Hod«K. fl«id 
note<<. R. A. K., 1H9;'> (r^nnta Ana ttaoie of tribe). 
Kawuk4me.— ti n Kutc, Kelzeti In N. A., 230, 1886 
(I^iKuna name of tnbf). Kawalk'-ka-m.— ten 
Khii', Synonymi<-,7. ( LaKuna name of tribe). 
Xawaikome — in Am. Nat., xiv. Wl. Aiijf. 

I nn ii'.iont il <li>tinfilv fn)in I-mrunai. K6- 
ik» — l.iinmii-*. Man \vf»o Marricil tlio Moon, 2(12, 
iH'.n ( luitiv f nann'of Ijnfimu i Ko itete.— l<o<-\vin 
WhfcltT siirv . i;. p , \ 1 1 , • V ' M il iix pn)pt'r 
niinii- (if put'l'lo . Kuhkwp.ii — l|i>i!t:<-. field 
not»'8, IJ. A. 1'^. ■ I-,' 1.1 ..ri'l -.itMi'.a see 
Hit rut. nbtJM'i. K ya na thlana kwc — ( 'ii>.|iin(f, 

inl n, [S9l (Zuni ii inn | pie <if tfie Kri*at |hm»I 

or i>ond'K Lagana tut-^i in t in \Vlir» Ur Surv. 
Rep , VII, lO'i. 1^7y I niiv]>i lilt . Lagouna.— <:alhitln 
in Nnuv. Ann. Voy., 5tti >., x.wit. •2'.»7, IK'A. 
laguna.— MS.of 17(J2»piotcd f>y H.iii.li lk-r in .\rch. 
In-xt. I'aperji, V, IMt. ivxi. Vil flor, Thoatro 
Am., pt. 2, tJl. 17IH. Lagunt'.- i;.it»ifhot in Mu>f. 
Am. Hi<t.. 2»'". .\pr l'v^2 La«un(«. — ,*^iinps<Mi in 
R«'p Scr. W'jir. 1 l^ ^^* Lagunians. — ten Hro<*('k 
(IKVJ) iiiSi'li.H.U rail, liid. I riU. -, IV. ,\s, lH.^|. 
La hagiina — DomiU'ch, I»cmt(s N. Am., i, i4.i, 
iHiiO. JLayma.— tiMi Bro<rk in Si-fnMtlcraft. !iir|. 
Tnbes, iv. 77, 1no4 imlsi>nnt). Saguna. KI' in 
pop. Monthly, V. .>"!, 1.H71 ( iiii^|>rint ). San 
JoM de la Laguna —Ward in Ind. .\tT i;> Wu, 
213. }f¥is I. iiiisvloii iiaiii*'!. San Josef de La Laguna.— 
AUiua,xtor i1n»;'.> in rnnce, N. Mcx., 37. IhKi. 
S«guna.— Piki'. ExjMd., M map, IMO (nii*print). 
BiUimi.— <«alH('lu't in Ma<. .\m Hist., 2ii3. .Xpr. 
1H^2 I fjic'iiia naiiH- for iIk'tk^.Ix (•<•». Taguna. — 
WhIIhi <•, l.jiiiil of till' i'tit'M s. I'l, K^s I Miispriiit I. 
To *An -ne'. — t.-n Katf. J-ynoiiyiiur, ti, W**! finiich 
watt-r': Navaho namt'). Tozjanne. — ton Kaif, 
K< i/.t n in N. A., 2:U. (Navaho name). Tiuta- 
lani -II .dLc. field DOtes. B. A. E., 18B6 (NaTabO 
nnnn' of [ic<i|>U' i. 

Lagana. A 1*01110 band on the w. 
Hhon- of Clear lake, Cal.— Itevere, Tour 
of Duty, 120. lH4i». See Clear Lake Indinim. 

Lagana. A Diegiieilo village in w. San 
DiejTo ro., Cal. {Ja('k.«on antl Kinnev, 
Rep. Mi«». Ind., 21, IHK.",). The name 'is 
now applied tooneof theso-caile*! CamiKj 
reservations, com i>ri8ii>g 320 acre.", mf)j'tly 
of <le8ert land, and containing only 5 in- 
habitants in UM)6(Kel8ey, Kep . 25,1906). 

Lahfinna. \ nameappli«'<l l>v I.e\vi*<and 
Clark in 180o toa Ixxly of Imliun.x, .'^aid to 
oumber2,000in ]20hoi]flefl,on bothsidesof 
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Columbia r. about Clarke's fork. This is 
in the country of the Pttad d'Oreilles and 

.<enijext<c. luit I^diaDDft corresponds to 

no know n «li\ iHion. 

Lahama —[tan c roll. Nal. Rucef. I. 3N. 18S2 (ini» 
•pioting .MorM'i. Lahaaaa.— Lewi* and Clark, 
Kxp< d.. It, 47r>, iKi i. La-hiaaa.— Ortf.Jour.Lewte 
and Clark, vi. 119. 1906. 

tahavi {La'qam), A villai(e of the 

Nicoinen trilH- of Cowii lian at the mouth 
of Wilson cr., on the s. side of Fraaer r., 
Brit Col.— Boas in Rep. Brit A. A. 8., 

454, 1894. 

Lahoocat. Mentioned bv Lewis and 
Clark sis* an old .Vrikara village, octnipied 

in 171»7, abandoned almut ISOO. It waH 
.«ituated on an ixlaiul in Missouri r., Ih.'1ow 
the prej»ent Cheyenne River agency, S. 
I)ak., and when o«'<*npied conniHtt'd of 17 

hMl^es arrange<l in a circle and walled. 
Lahoocat —Ix'W I •* and Clark, Exi>ed., I, 97, 1814. 
La hoc catt. — Orijir' Jour. and Clark, l. 179, 

WW. 

Laidakatawiwait ( Lai'-dui-kaAu-wi- 
wait). A Piviotso hand formerly living 

about the sink of the HinnlioMt, in w. 
Nevada.— Powell, PftviotsoMS., B. A. 
1881. 

UiSMB. VeneL'as fHi.«t. Cal., I, 55, 
1760) states that the Indians of Loreto- 
Concho mimion have specific names for 

the trilx s of Lower California according; 
to the regions occupied by them, as the 
Edu, Ednu, or Ednes in the s.; that 
they call tliemsdvi's Moniniip, and thope 
N. of Loreto are calkMl l^ymones; the 
latter are in fact Cochimi, the Ednes vir- 
tually Periciii, thotijrh lK)th, the LdufS 
and the mones, contain some tribes of 
theMonqnifl. Cagnaguetand Kadakaman 
are given as haimon divisions. 
Lamoinea.— I nvlor In t'al. FarintT, May IH. IWiO. 
Layamon.— Ijiitmin in Trail'*. I'hilol. So<'. I>ond., 
8»,1H56. Laymon — I'ricliard, .Nat. Hist. Man , It, 
.Vi:i. \KV>. Laymona.— Hai-KiTt in Sniilhv.n. Hop. 
lH4i-|, 39;V \>*'<f>. Laymonea.— VeneKJW. Hict. Cul., i, 
.V), it;/.! Limoniea.— Taylor tn Browne, Ret. Pub. 
.Slo|>»'. app., "VI, lHti*.>. 

Lajai (Span.: ' stone slabs,' tamslation 
of the native name). A Tepehnane 
pu(>bIo, of 900 inhabitants, in the ez- 
trenie n. part of the territorv of TeN<^ 
Mexico, about lat 23"*. Ion. 105°. The 
children of the town, who prior to abont 
1S90 had never seen a white ix rson, are 
now instructed in :Si»auish ami the rudi- 
ments of civilisation and Christianity. 
lU^fMa.— Loraboltx, Unknown lfeai<*o,l,4S7, 1902 

i native name). I^aa.— Omioo j Bma. Qisog., 
19. 1864. Ua frndiao Xi4a&—lbid. (lull Span- 
ish name). 

La Joya( S|ian. : 'tin- jewel"). A LnL-^'ilo 
vill^e .\. of San Luis Kev, in San Die^ 
CO., Cal., from which 180 Indians are said 
to have been present at the Tenieeula 
meeting in 1865 (Lovett in Rep. Ind. 
Aff., 124, 1865). The settlement is now 
on Totrero res., 75 m. from Missioo Tule 
Hiver ap-ncv. 

La Jolla hirk'.on an<l Kimi' V. Hip Mi>->ioii 
lnd<«.,2'J.lMti:). LaJoya.— Huyi'« (Ih-M) quoted by 
Bancroft, NaU Races, i, 480,1882. 
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L^jnebiL A foriner Ghnmaflhan vil lap- 
near Pnn'si ma mission, Santa Harlmra cm . 
Cal.— Taylor in C'ai. Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 

Laltt fttdiant. A term tnerl by Kni^lish 
writ<>rM of the isth <'fntury tn flcsimiate 
the indiatis living uu the great lakes, es- 
pecially the Ohippe^'a ana the Ottawa. 

Lakisumne. A villutre of OalUornia 
whoHe language, according to Pinart, 
showed differences' from that of the Cholo- 
vnnc I !\Iarii>(>s;in ntock ), hut was nnder- 
Htood by thum. If not related to the 
Choiovone, this village was prolmbly 
MfKjiiflmiinaii. 

L»c<jue«uranf — rinnti. < 'liuluvoDO MS., H. A. E.. 
IHgn. Lakiiunin.- -lluufmft, JiaU Ktuct-, I, 460, 
1h74. Saki»imme.— lliid. 

Lakknlzap ('on the to\vn')< A nuHl- 
ern Chiuimesyan town, foundeil in 1H72 
by a Mr (Jn-en from Niska, the inhabit- 
ant.'' havini; Ikm'h drawn fruiii tbf villager 
of Kitaix and Kitkabta. Top. 183 in 
1902, 145 in 1904. 

OtmbvUI*.— Can. Ind. Aft. for 1889. 272 (name 

SiVen by whites). Ka«h-ala-ap.— Dtincjr in Am. 
ntlq., XIX. 281. 1897 (raiwiuoled fr«>m Can. 
Ind. Air.), ladialaap.— Tan. Ind. AfT., 416, 1H9k. 
IrMk-al-aap.— Ibid., 2^2. \ss9. lak-koln^.— Dor- 
acy in Am. Antiq.. xix. 2x\, !«97. 

Lakloukst ( A'/'//'>'(//..s/ ). A Niska <livi- 
aion uf the Lakskiyek clan, living in the 
town of Kitwinhtik, on Nai« r., Brit. 
Col. Hojw in 10th Rep. N. W. Tribes 
Can., 49, 1895. 

Lakmiat A Kalapooian tribe formerly 
reaiditiu' on a rivrj- of IIh' same iiaiiit', a 
western tributary ot the Willamette, in 
Oregon. They are now on <iran<le Ronde 

r» s.. wluTC they were otliri:iIiy stated to 
numl)er 28 in 190."!. They aie t«teadily 
decreasing. The following were Lakiuiut 
bands ini ji.seertained liy < Iiitsehet in IS77: 
Auipalamuyu, Chanlkaip, Che|>enala, 
Mohawk, Taalakniuit, Tsampiak, Tsan- 
tatawa, and Tsantuisha. 

Al»k*m*'yuk.— < iatM-ln l. Allaliiti MS . H. A. K. 
I ATfuliiti imiiK"). Chplukamanches - Iii'l. AtT. Itt p. 
INVI. rm. IWi, Cl»elukini«uke8.— lii'l. All. 
221, imil. Lakmiuk. — (JntMlul in Jour. Am 
F(i!k lon>. xu. Ul.i, 18W Lakmiut.— <;»itJ<clMl. 
.\tfalati .M8., B. A. K.. 1>«77 (own name). Luck- 
a-mi-ute. — Pres. Mew., S^-n. Kx. iw. 3'2d Con>r.. 
1st s«-.'4.s., -i. 1nV2. laekamuke.— Faliiu rin Ind. AfT. 
Kep. iHTiC. 196, 1H.S7. Luckajnutea — Kiane in 
Stanford.Compend., 519, 1878. LucUaiBut— Smith 
in Ind. AfT. Kep . .'iC, Wh. LaoUamuto.— Vietor in 
Overland Monthly, vii, 316, 1m71. Luekiminte. — 
McClsne in Ind. AfT. Kep. . IM. 1kk7. LuokimaU.— 
Huntington in Ind. AfT. Rep. imi, t>.'. ist^n. 
Ukanajuk.— 4^}Htwhet. Atfnlali MS.. B. A. K.. IS77 
(Atfalati name). Baokaaair.— Srhnoloraft. Ind. 
Trtbea. vi. 7U1, 1857 (after I.Ane>. Snabamiar.— 
Ibid.. 689. SMk-aradar.— Une in Ind. All. Rep.. 
161, im. 

Lakseel f T.<t'i*y,l. 'on flu* (weaii ' A 
Kiskadivitiion belonging Ui the Kanhada 
clan, living in the townsof Andegnale and 
Kitlakd.iinix on Nas.M r., Hrit. Col. - I'.na^ 
in lUlh Kep. N. W. Tril»ef4Cau., 49, IHW.). 

lakikiyek ( IM'^si:. ',/,'k, 'on the eagle'). 
One f'f the I ( ■hiiiiiiiesyan elans. 1. n 
aubilivi-sions la-aring the same name are 
found in the Niska townn of Lakkulzap 
and KItiakdamix, andin the Kitksan town 



of Kitwingach.— Boaa in lOth Rep. N. W. 

TrilM-s Can., 49, W. 1S9.'>. 

Laktiaktl ( JxifjC id'k U) . A N i:^ka di vi- 
rion of the lAkyc'lx) ( Wolf ) clan, settled in 
the town of Ki'tw inshilk, on Nas.-^ r., Hrit. 
Col.— Boa«in lOthKep. N. W. Tribe«Can-, 
49, 1895. 

Laktaemelik {Liiqts t'lni'IUi, * on the 
beaver'). A Nieka diviaion of the Lak- 
skiyek clan, living in the town of Kitlak- 
dainix.on Nassr., I'rit.Col. — Roa^sinlOth 
Kep. N. W. TriUs Can., 49, 1895. 

takaagida ( perhaps a rlaida name ) . A 
Niska town near the niouth of Xa>^s r. . 
Brit. Ci>l. In 1870 its inhabitants ex- 
cee<led 400, but in 1807 it contained not 
more tlum 50.— Dowey in Am. Antiq., 

,xi.\, 279, 1897. 
Lakweip (Niska: I/nfmt^p, *on the 

prairie.' r.oa-V An isolat-d .\thapiu>«- 
can tribe, n lated to the Tahltan, formerly 
living on Portland canal, Alaska, but hav- 
ing qnartvled with the Niska an- now on 
the headwaters of Stikini' r., Krit. Col. 
Their chief village is (Minakhe. 
lackweipa.— S. i.it in \w\. AfT. Kop.lM», 568. 1870. 
laq'uyi'p.— U'>a.x in imh Ki-p. X. \V. TritmiCan., 
34. WX>. Naqkyiaa.— Ibid. (THettaut name: *oQ 
the other Mide'^. 

Lakyebo ( L<i</L;ief>,',, 'onth*- wolf ' ). < »ne 
of the 4 l iana into which all the Chimme- 
syan are divided. The name is applied 
Bp«'eitli-a11y to various loeal sii}»di vi-ions 
a»»well, there iH'ing <)ne sneh in the Niska 
town of l..akkulzap and another in the 
Kitksan town of Kishpiveoux. — Iktas in 
10th Kep. N. W. TrilKHCan., 49, 50, 189,5. 

Lalanitlela ( hVlitniLrl'i, 'always cross- 
inurthesea' ). .\ jrensof theTlatlasikoala, 
siilMlivided into the Uvegyoteand liahe- 
k. >lat I.— Boas in Rep. Kat Mos. 1896, 820, 
Lsi>7. 

Lamasconson. One of Msvenil trilH>i4 or 
bands di-plaee<l from their homes in St 
Mary and Charles cos., Md., in KVSl.atjd 
settletl on a retjervation at the hea«l of 
Wieomi«-o r. (Bozman, Maryland, ii, 421, 
is:i7). Terhape a small branch of the 
Couoy. 

Lamodiattae. See W'catherford, WiUiam. 

La Montagne ( Kr. : ' themnnntain ' ). A 
mi.s.«>ion village established in lt>77 lor 
Cteophnawa^'a and other Catholic In> 
mioiH on a hill <>ii M-mtreal id., (JnelH^i-. 
They were allerwatd joined by others, 
many of whom were not Christians. The 
\ ilheje \va< temporarily des<> rte*l ifi ]f»SVt on 
a< eonnt ot the Iroi|uois. Ifj lf>9(i a juirt of 
the eon verts e-t;»Misheda new mi.«sion vil- 
lage at Sanit an Ivei ollet. and werejoinetl 
by the others until in I7U1 La Montague 
\\ a - i 1 i V abandone<l. ( .i. M . ) 

Tbe Hounuun.-«heH. Oath. Mia*., 309, 1866. 

Lamps. See lUuminalum, 

Lamsim. \ former villajie, presumably 
C'ostanoan, (x>nnecteil with Dolores mis- 
sion. San Francisco, Gal. — Tkylor in Od. 
Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 
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Lamtama. A Nez Perec buiitl liviugou 
White Bird cr., a tributary of Salmon t., 

Idaho, HO calle<l frnin the native name of 
thestreain — Gain* J»et, MS.,1HTH, R. A. E. 

Buifklo Indi?n».— Owen in Itid. A:T. !:• p. 1859, 
424, IKtt). Lamtama — (rab«ch«t, MS.,1878j M. A. E. 
White Bird Nez Percys.— Ibid. (SO Called from the 
uaiue of thuir ehiof i. 

I«is-«haada8 ( /m'uh tctyo'lAif). \ fam- 
ily of l<«\v siK'ial nink l)el'inii;iM;: t" tin- 
Kagle clan of the Haida. Heton* becom- 
tn|;r extinct they oo<-u|)ie<l, with the (Tttin- 
gi<^jnt.o. H town nn Sfiiti;:I<' hay/ l^ueen 
Charlotte idH., lirit ( "1. .S>nif are said 
to have lived with tlu/ Kaiiahl-lanan. — 
Swanton, Cont. Maida, 274, m)5. 

Lanadagnnga f f/i'un iWgAfla, ' bad 
[orcommon i vilhi;.'!' ' ). A former Haida 
town, owne<l l>y the 8aki-kegawai, on 
the coiwt of Morej^by id., s. of Tangle 
OOVe, Queen Charlotte id.*" . l*rit. Col. It 
waj4 HO <*alled by the p<-«ipleof Ilaiyri.oi)- 
poflite, lKH"ans»? ilie luiuadaguuga ixjople 
U8etl to talk a^^iinft them.-^wanton, 
Cf.iit. naMa.277. IW.x 

Lanagahlkehoda { iMiHVtfu hf'\ro<fn, 
' town that the sun do<'f» not' phine on ' ). 
A liaida town on a small island o[){>oHite 
Kai^un, w. eoiUJt of Moresby id., t^neen 
Charlotte ids., JJrit. Col. Itwadf»onamed 
because it faies x. This is a semi-mvth- 
ical t*>wn, said to have been oc<;upiea by 
till Kas lanas.— Swanton, Oont Haida, 
2«u, iyo5. 

laiianlraidillii-liadal {La'rm (jn 7.1 'n- 

Un xn'ait-i, 'restin)»-the-breafsf -on-a-towii 
people'). Asubdivisioa of the Chaahl- 
lanan, a family of the Eafrle clan of the 

Haida. T.aiiaLrnkunl)]iii was (In- name 
of a chief. — Swautou, Cuut. liaida, 276, 
1905. 

Lanahawa ( /y'r'j^'f >ri',ni. '.'-wainpy vil- 
lage'). A former Hai<la town ou the w. 
coast of (Iraham id., opposite Hippaid., 
Qneen Charlotte jrrou]., T.rit. Col. It was 
also called Lanahei^uu^ ( La^-na xe^-gAuf, 
* town where there is a noise [of drams] ' ) 
an<l T.aiialiltnn^na ( Ixi^-nit U-i'iujua, 
'town where there are plenty of feath- 
ers*). It wa» mTupied by the 8kwahla- 
da.< aiiil Na.«to-ke^iwai lM'fon»they ini>\ i rl 
to Keimeli sd., and afterward by the 
Kiannsili.— Swanton, Cont Haida, 280, 

Laaahawa. A tormer liaida town on the 
w. eoa-^t of Bnrnaby id., t^neen Charlotte 
i<ls., Brit. Col.. ^. of the Nini-lints town 
of K«'t. — Swanton, Cont. iluida, 27S, 

Lanahildnna {I/i'ua h''l'f\ii.i, 'mnving 
village'; alM> culleii ("lialilMlmitcai, from 
the name of the inlet >>i\ which it was 
Hituated), A former liaida town on the 
8. w, Hide of Kennell »1., (itahain id., 
Qneen Charlotte ^rroup, Brit. Col.; oceu- 

{)ied hy th<- N a.«itf)-ke>j:iwai or the Skwa- 
dadii-s laiuiiv group. — Swaaton, Cont 
Haida, 280, im. 



Lanaalpaijtai { Ld'nas IttagH^-ii *{>eopleti' 
town'). ThenameofthreedistinctHaida 

town«^ on Qneen Charlotte idi=., Brit. Col. 
Une stood on the k. coai?t of Graham id., 
s. of C. Bali, and was owned by the 
Naikun-kt'-^'awai ; another lu'Ionj^ed to 
the Kuiia-lanaj^and v,m oJi the w. side of 
Ma-M't inlet where it broadens out; the 
thinl, which 1 (I'lnnui'd to tli»' YaLTunstlan- 
Inagai, wa» on Yagun r. — Swanton, Cont. 
llaitla, 280. 2S1, 190.5. 

Lanaangsuls f La'na ^A'i\SAb, * town 
[that] hides itself ). A liaida town on 
Ma)«et inlet, Queen Charlotte ids., Brit. 
Col., I)elonging to the Aovaku-lni^pd.<^ 
Swanton, Cont. Haida. 2«t', 1905. 

laaesi. As an inii>!) iiu-nt of the chase 
or of war the lance lui'i a wide distribu- 
tion autun); the ancient and the mmlern 
trilx'H of the United State**. Though none 
of the objects of chippe«.l ntone called 
iance-heaoH that have lx*en found in num- 
bers on widely He|)arat4><l archeologlcal 
sites are attached to shafts, there ifl reason 
to believe that many of the leaf-shaped 
blades were lance-heads. The only Slir- 
vivaln of the use of the an- * - 

eient lance are found amon^ Jjk 
the Hnpa of California and j^^k 
the western Kskimo, but f^^B 
earlier writers have nu»n- 
ti<uif<l lht irrxistfn<'»'aiiu>nu 
rariuu;} tribes. Lances for 
the chase were ufaed occa- |B 
sionally in war hy the Eski- 1^ 
mo, but tlu' Plains Indians, J 
whenevuijM\Mf*ible, used two pjfl 
distinet varietii's fnr war HP 
and for huntiug, the hunting i^ct Htu>; 
lance blade beinfr shorter i«n Efr.Mo. 
and lu-avier. Th.- lan.-e 
appears to have originated through the 
need of strikii^; animals from some dis- 
tance in order to escape persona! danger 
and to produce surer results than were 
possible with a stone knjfe or otbw im-- 
I'lt'iiient u.*<e<l at cIofo quarters. The 
etiiciencv and range of the lance when 
thrown from the hand was increased by 
tln' throwing' stick (q. v.l . and f h»' ori^^inal 
lance or Hpear developetl into a numljer 
of varietiefl under the infiuencee of envt- 
ronrnent, the habits of animals, a( cnltii- 
ratiou, etc. The greatei»t imml>er of 
forma spraof; op among the Eskimo, 
whose environment was characteri/i <l hy 
a Kreat variety and alternation of animal 
life, while in most other r^ons a simple 
lance was- i>erjM't»iated. 

The riiiitis trilrt's, a.s a rule, living in a 
reirion conduei ve to warfare and ag^rew^ion 
thronjih its lack of phv^iral I» >nnilari»-», 
made more u.»*e of the lance in war than 
did coa^t, woodland, desert, or mountain 
triVH s. Sinic the jjeneral ^»cenpancy of 
tiie plairiH appears to have l)een coincident 
with the introduction of the hona, the 
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use of the war lance has l>een associated 
with that animal, but it is evident that the 
tribes that oceupiinl tlie plains were ac- 
quainted with the lance with a stone head 
as a hunting inijdenient before they en- 
tered this vast re(;ion. A Kiowa lance in 
the National Mus^'uin is headed with a 
part of a sword blade and M reputed to 
have killed 10 pereons. 

In accord with the tendency of objei tJ* 
dc.-i^riu'il fur especially inijiortant usage to 
take on a religious aigniticancet the lance 
has become an aceessory of ceremonies 
aiiioiiK' tho I'^Iains Tri'liaiis. Klaliorately 
decorated sheatUtf were made for laiicea, 
varying accnn)in|^ to the eodetv or office 
of tiit^ owiirr. At lioiiK! the lance was 
leaned against the shield tripud, tied hor- 
ixontally above the tipi door, or fastened 
lengths isf to ail upriL'ht pole behind the 
tipi. In both earlier and recent times 
offerings of lance-heade were made to 
sprlnp^, «xi|iiisit»'ly formed specimens 
having been taken irom a sulphur spring 
at Afton, Okla. 

Consult Holmes ( 1 ) in I'tJi Kep. B. A. 
E.. 1897, (2) in Anu Authrop., iv, lOH- 
129, 1902; Mooney in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 

})8S-9<I(1, lW)f?. S.-c Arrrnrhnrris, Ifuntimj, 

JS^/eufg, W'arand Wardin'mioie. (w. u.) 
lead tenure. The Indian conceived of 

the eartlj as n)other, and as mother she 
providefl f'x'd for her children. The 
words in the various languaf^es which 
refer to the laii'l a< ' mother" were u«»d 
only in a sacred or religious sense. In 
this pritDttive and religionH asiif'e land 
wns not n^'jnnlnl a« prc^iicrty; it was like 
the air, it whs sometliiiig necessary to the 
life of the race, and therefore not to be 
appropriatfil l>y any imlividual or !zrc*np 
of individuals to the iKTHuuient ex< lu-i<ui 
ofallothers. Other words n i.rriiiji to the 
earth n« 'S-oil" to l>e usetl and culiix ati-d 
by man, mark a change in the luaniier ol 
living an<l thegrowthof the idea of a sec- 
ular relation to the earth. In>tt ar1 of de- 
pending on the spontaneous proiUicts of 
the land tho Indian l)egan to sf»\v s«*eds 
and to care for ttic plants. In onK'r to 
do this h< had (o lemain on the soil he 
cultivated. Thus ocnupancy gradually 
pstaMi>hed a elaint or right t<i possess the 
trai t IriJiu which a tribe or an individual 
denv»Ml fiKKl, This occunancv was the 
on ly land tenure re<'ognized i »y the J ndian ; 
lie never of hitiiself rearhed the concep- 
tion of land as inen hantahle, this view 
having hfvn forcer! on his accejitjuice 
through his rt.'latioiis with the white race. 
Tecumseh clainie«l that the Northwest 
Territory, occupie«i by allied tribes, l>e- 
longed to the tribes in ooinnion, hence a 
flftleof land to the w hites l»y one tribe did 
not convey title unles-^ confirmed by 
other trifnjs. Furthermore, among most 
of the Algonqulan tribes, at least, acconl- 



ing to Dr William Jones, if land were 
ceded to the whites, the cession could not 
\ye regardetl as absolute, i. e., the whites 
could hold only to a certain depth in the 
earth such as was nee<lful for sustenan<-e. 
Kach tril>e had its village site's an<l con- 
tiguous Imnting or fishing grounds: a^ 
long as the people live<i on these sites 
and regularly went to their hunting 
grounds, they could claim them against 
all intruders. This claim often had to be 
maintained by battling with tribes leas 
{ftvorabl V mtuated. The struggle over the 
right to buntiriu' grounds was the caiu«*'of 
mo£>t Indian war». In some tribes oarden 
spots were claimed hy clans, each family 
wt'i kin;: on its o\s n jiarticular |>jit<*h. In 
other triltes the favorable localities were 
preempted by individuals regardless of 
clan relations. As long as a j>ers<in plant- 
ed- a certain tract the claim was not di«> 

fluted, but if Its cultivation were ne^ 
ect< d anyone who chose might take it. 
Among the Zuiki, according to Cuahing, 
if a man, either before or after marriage, 
takes uj) a lieUlof nna{iproiiriate<l laini. it 
belongs strictly to 1dm, but is spoken of 
as the pro|H'rty of his clan, or on his 
dcatli it nmy be ciilf ivatt <l by any mem- 
ber of that clau, though preferably bv 
near relatives, but not by his wife orchif* 
dron, w lin must he of anotlier clan. More- 
over, a man cultivating land at one Zuiii 
farming settlement of the tribe can not 

f;ive evrii of his own fields to a tnhe=ni:in 
H'longing to another farming vilUge un- 
ites that [M>rson should be amernberof 
his clan; nor can a man livin;a;;tt one vil- 
lage take up land at another without the 
consent of the hoAy politic of the latter 
s<'ttl('ment; and no one, whatever hi^ 
rank, <'an grant land to any meuiln r of 
another triiH> vvithoutconsentof the Com 
and certain other elans. 

During tlie early settlement of the 
country alwolute title was vested in the 
Cn>wn by virtue f'f <li>^eovory orconcitiest, 
yet the Knglish ackiiowled^'cd the In- 
dian's right of <M>cupancy, as is shown by 
the purchase of thene rights Itotb by Lonl 
Baltnnor(i in i(>H.>and hy William Penn 
in 1682, although coloni/inir mu^rovat 
grants. Tin- riiritans, however, coniinjr 
without loyal authoritv , \n en> rjecessitated 
to bargain with the Indian-. Absolute 
right to the Indian lands was st.itod 
in a jfroelamatiou hy tieorge 111 iu ir«wi. 
In 1783 ttie Oolonial Congrem forl^de 
private |>urchase or act^eptance of land* 
from Indians. On the adoption of the 
Constitution the right of eminent deiiiain 
lK'< ame veste<l in the Uniteii States, and 
(\)ngress alone had the |)ower to extin- 
guish the Indian's right of oixMipanoy. 
The onlinance of 1787, relative to ail te^ 
ritory m. w. of the Ohio, made tiieconssat 
of th'e Indians requisite to the eeaskm of 
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tlu'ir laiulf. Tntil the paissage of tlu- act 
of Mar. 3, 1S71, all (vs'^ion was by treaty, 
the United .Statc\M mvotiatiu); with tne 
triln'S siH with foreign nati"Mi^; yince tlu-n 
agreements have been les:^ formal, and a 
recent decision of the U. 8. Snpreme 

C'niirt Tn:ik»^H rvcn tin* a'^rofinciit or con- 
ttvul ot ll»e liuliann unn«ne»-r«ary. The 
trilH'H living in Arizona, CaliforniA, Ne- 
vmhi, X<-\v Mi xii M, iuii! t'lah cariit* niirltT 
till' jiro\ i>-i4(iih ot the treaty of (iua«lalape 
Hitlalgo, niot-t of the Pueblos holding their 
lancJs uii'ler S'i'Hiii>-h pranL**. All Iinliaii 
resi'rvatiiniH liave U-en o.stabliHlie<l either 
by treaty or by order of the President, but 
in bf>th e:i«t>^tne lutlinnV t»*nnre is that of 
oeeii]>aiKV only. "They Uiuy not cut 
growing tindx'r, open niinen, quarryatone, 
etc., tiF r>!»tain lundx'r, eoal, building ma- 
terial, etc., wjlely for the purjxwe of ftale or 
speculation. In short, whatatenantforiife 
nmydoupon the laiidMdf n r»*tnaindi*r-n]an 
the Indian.^ may do their ret-erva- 

tiona, but no more. " I m a few cases reser- 
vationH have l>een i»atente<l to tril>es^, as 
thi»se of the Five Civiliz<'<l Trilx'H, anil a 
limite<l numlter of triln'.s have had their 
laudn apivirtinned and nxvived pat^'Uts 
for individual holdings, yet no general 
change in the Indian land teimre took 
place until the ]>a«8age of the^n eralty act 
m 1H87. This act pn»vi<led for the allot- 
ment to each man, woman, and child of 
a certain portion uf the tribal land and 
the iiwnanoe of a patent by which the 
I'nited Statc~ holds theallotmontin trust, 
free of taxation and encumbrance, for 25 
years, when the allottee in entitled to a 
patt nt in f» (« simple. the apprrtval 
of their allotmenta by the Secretary of the 
Interior the Indiana become citixens of 
the I'nited i^tiitciJ ami subject to it- hiws. 
beventy-three trlbitj already hoUl their 
lands under this tenure. 8ee Govern^ 

Irmtie^, tSociaf. ormiuizalion. 

Consult Adair, Vlwt. Am. Indians. 382, 
1775; llandelier in An liMol. In-t. T*ajH'r>', 
III, 201, 272, 1«9U; Cu.-hing in Millstone, 
IX, 65, 18A4; Dawson, Queen Charlotte 
IslandH. 117. 1S78; Fletcher, In. lian Kdu- 
cationand (. ivilizatiou, 18H8; (iriiinell in 
Am. Anthrop., ix, n«». 1, HK)7; Jenks in 
I9th Kep. B. A. K., VM); Powell in 7th 
Kep. B. A. K., :«M1, IWU; Royce, Indian 
Land (Vs.-ion.«, IHth Rep. B. A. E., 1889; 
Willoughby in Atn. Anthrop., vm, no. 1, 
lyOG. (.\.r. K.) 

Laagaasw. The .\nierican langua^'s 
pIkiw considerable variety in phonetu's 
and structure. While some are vocalic 
and appear melodious to our ear, others 
contain many ertn-^Mtmnt sounds to ^\ hi« h 
we are unaivu.'<tojjieil and w hieh seem t<» 

flivethemaharshcharaeter. Particularly 
nniMHiit are wounds pnxluced by eontact 
between the ba>e of the tongue and the 



«riff jialate, siiirlrir to tlie Scotch in 
/or/j, antl a number ot explonive ^'k, w hich 
are produceil by pres.smg the ton^e 
against th»- palate an<l suddenly expelling 
the air I jet ween the teeth, iiarshneiw 
prodnce<] by clustering coneonanta ia pe- 
culiar to the N. \V. coast of America. 
SotiorouH vocalic langua^^ are found in 
a large part of the Miasunippi basin and 
in California. IVcnlinr to many Arnori- 
can langiia^'t's in a gUirrtng of terminal 
syllables, which makes the reooidiog of 
grammatical fomiH dithcult. 

Contrary to the prevalent notion, the 
vo<-abuIane8 are rich and their grammat- 
ieal structure ia sy>teiiiatic and intricate. 
Owing to the weaitij of derivatives it is 
difficult to estimate the number of words 
in anv American lanirna'^; but it is cer- 
tain itial in every uui- tlu'rc urea couple 
of thoUHiin l of 8tem wxird.H and many 
thousand word8, a^ that term ia defined 
in i English dictionaries. 

A considendile variety of grammatical 
structure exists, but there are a fewcf>m- 
njon traits that seen^to be characteristic 
of most American languages. The com- 
plexity of granunar is often gr^t because 
many *i<leas expre.^.eed by separate words 
in the languages of other continents are 
ex pref si'd I »y granimat ical proces»*ea in the 
languages of the Indians. Theclasrifica' 
tion of wonls differs somewhat from the 
fannliar sroupiug in Indo-European lan- 
guages. The demarcation between nonn 
ami verb is often in<listinct. many ex- 
preeeiona being both denominative and 
predicative. Often the Intransitive verb 
and the noun are idciitical in forni. w hile 
the transitive verb only is truly verbal in 
character. In other languages the tran- 
r.iti\e vi rh is noiinnal, wliile the intran- 
sitive only is truly verbal. These phe- 
nomena are generally accompanied by 
the ti«o of [»n>.ses.sive pronouns with the 
nominal and of personal pronouns with 
the verlial class of words. In other cases 
the verbal form.s are <lifferentiatrtl from 
the noun, but the close relationship Ije- 
tween the two classes is indicated by the 
sindlaritv of the pronominal fortiin. The 
intransttUe verb generally includes the 
ideas which Itido-KuroT>ean languages 
evyircs-j by means of adjective'^. Inde- 
jiendent pronotms are often compounds, 
and the pronoun appears in most cases 
subordinated to thi; verb. 

In the singular are distinguished self 
(or speaker), i)erson addressed, and per- 
s<>n ppf)kcn of; in the plnral, rorresjx>nd- 
in^ to our first iHTs<jn, are uiieu clistin- 
gnished the comoination of s])eaker and 
jXTSon" a'ldre^sed, and sp< akrr ami j>er- 
sons sjMjkcn of, the i50-i-alle<i inclusive 
and o\<'lu6ive fonns. 

The dcmon-tnitive pronoiin^j :ire anah>- 
gouslo thei>ersonal pronoun in limi they 
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nrf L" iiiTalIy dev»'ln|M'*l in thret; foriiin, 
induaung respectively the thing near ine, 
near thee, near him. 'Their development 
is f»oinetime!< even more exuberant, visi- 
bility arnl iiivUibililv, pre*!eJit and past, 
or location to the nVht, left, fn)nt and 
buck of, and above and below the speaker, 
being di.stinguiKhed. 

The HulK)rdination of the pronoun to 
the verb i« often carrietl to extremes. In 
many languages the pronominal subjtn't, 
the object, and the indirect object are in- 
corporated in the verb, for which reason 
American 1anmia>;eH have often been 
called *' inc()riH)r,itin^: lai»guages." There 
are^ however, numerous iatigua^ in 
which this pronominal mibordination 
does not occur. In Home the process of 
incorporation does not veam with the 
pronoun; but the noun, {lartfcularly the 
nnininai ol)jeet, in treated in the same 
manuer. Where 8uch incorporation ia 
found the development of nominal cases 
iB hli^'ht, sliu e the inoorporatton rendere 
thia unnecetieary. 

The occurrence of other claraesof words 
dfiii !i I;if Lr!y <>ii tlie development of 
another feature of American languages, 
which is probably common to them alt, 

nuinely, trie ex jire-^Hlon of a great iiuinlK'r 
of Special ideas by means of either altixes 
or ptem modification. On account of the 
exuberance of pucli cleiiicrits American 
languages have been called "polysyu- 
tfaetic." The character of the mibonli- 
nate<l elements fhows preat variations. 
In some languagei) mo><t of the ideaii that 
are subordinated are irwtrunientat (with 
the hand, the foot, or the like; with the 
point or the edge of something, etc. )» 
others they indude all kinds of qualify- 
ing iflfH'^, such aregenenilly fxprr>^stMl 
by auxiliary verbs, verbal comiM»iui<ls, 
and adverbs. The i k 1 u > < • , for instance, 
l>y cnmpositton of other elements witli 
the etcm "to see," may express "he 
only orders him to go and see " ; a Chim- 
mesyan compf>sition with the verb to go 
is, "he went with him upward in the 
darkand came against an obstacle." The 
existence of nnin»»rfmH sul^ordinate ele- 
ments of this kin<l has a strong effect in 
determining the series of stem words in 
a laT)'_Miai:e. Whenever this tiicfhod of 
eonn>o^'ition la highly develo|.("l many 
special ideas are expressed I i ins of 
very genenil sipnifieance, eoiiitiinc<l with 
qualifying eUineJitj?. Tlieir occarienee 
is also the cau.se of the <jb\ iou.sni*s8 of In- 
dian etyrnoli (trif's*. These ('lern*'rits also 
occur souietiiiic** ia«lepentleiilly, jso tluiL 
the process is rather one of coordinate 
comi)Ositif>n than rif sulj<jrdination. The 
forms of words that enter comiHjf^ition of 
this kind sometimes undergo con.'siderable 

1>honetic nuMliHcation by losing attixes or 
»y other processes. In such cas<'S com- 
position apparently ia brought about by 



a|>ocoix', or decapitation of wonls; but 
most of these seem to l>e re<lucible to regu- 
lar processes. In manv languagt>s poly- 
svnthesis is so highly develoixHl that it 
al m ost c i 1 1 i rel y su j > | • ressi* ad ver bs, pre jx>- 
sitions, and conjunctions. 

The categories of I ndo-Kuroi>ean lan- 
guages do not correspond strictly to those 
of Indian languages. This is true par- 
timilarly of the i<lea** of gender and plu- 
rality. GranimaticMl gender hastni on 
sex distinction ia very rare in .\merii-a. 
It is base<l on other qualities, as animate 
and inanimate, or noble and ignoble, and 
often relates only to sha]ie, as rountl, 
long, or flat. Uoinplete absence of such 
classification is frequent. Plnrallty h 
seldom clearly develojted; it is often 
absent even in the pronoun; its place is 
taken by the ideas oi collectivity and dis- 
tribution, which are expres.«e<! iipirf often 
than plurality. Tense is also weakly de- 
veloped in many languapeii, although 
others have a coini>li x system of tenses. 
Like other adverbial ideas tense ia often 
expressed by affixes. Moods and voice of 
the verb are also sometimes uimU v i lr.pod 
and are expret»«d by adverbial elements. 

In the use of frratnmatical prot^esses 
there is preiit li' i-rsity. Suffixe.-: occur 
almost everywhere; prcHxes are not quite 
BO frequent. Infixes seem to be confined 
to the Siouan langua^res, altlioni:h ii\li\a- 
tion by metathesis occurs in other lan- 
gui^res also. Reduplication i.«< fre^^uent, 
sometime.'* extending to triplicaf ion: but 
in some groups of languages it does not 
occur at all. Other forms of modification 
of stem also occur. 

Indian languages tend to expre,><K ideas 
with much granhic detiiil in regard to 
locali/.ation and fonu, although . tber 
determiniug elements which I«do-Kuro- 
pean languages require may be abeeni 
Tho-se lantniatres are, tlierefore. not e«t 
well a«lapte(l to generalizeil stiiteim iitsa.H 
to lively description. Th^power to ii riu 
abstract idea-^ is nevertheless not lacking, 
an<l tlie development of abstract thonght 
would thid in every one of the languages 

a ready itK'flTJS of e\'{>reHsion. Yet, since 
the indiaii is not given to purely al^^tract 
Speculation, his abstract terms always 
appear in close cfmnect ion with concrete 
liiought; lor instance, »iualities are oftea 
expressed by nominal terms, but are 
never use<l without possessive pronoun?. 

According to the types of culture servinl 
by the languages we find holophra.>-lie 
terms, ex pressing complex groupsof idea.*. 
These, however, are not due to a lack of 
power to cla.ssify, but are rather expre.*- 
sions of form of culture, single terms 
l)einir inten<hHl for those ideas tliatareof 
prime ini[H irtaiice to the people. 

The differentiation of stocks into dia- 
lects shows great variation, some stocks 
comprising only one dialect, while othen 
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«'ml»nw't* iimny tluit an' imitimlly luiiii- 
telligible. While tiie Kttkioio have re- 
tained their lanpniifre in all it« minor 
featiir»'s fur tH-iitiirii .>-. that of theHalirii, 
who are contiucnl to a hiuhII areft in 
the N. Pacific retrion, is split up into 
innuiiKTuhle diaU'ot."<. Tlio fat«' of racli 
titcH-k is probably due an luuch tu the 
nii>rph«»lo(nral traitanf tlie lanirtiaire itself 

AH t<» the t'ffjM-ts of it~ ( iititart witli otlipr 
lai>|euag(:'M. W herevur uhuinhuit redupli- 
cation, ])honptic changes in the stem, and 
n >n;j; l>h< iiH'tic iiKHlifications in cKiiipo- 
aition occur, changit) aeem to be uiore 
rapid than where itrammatical pro< ca e ca 

art^ Itastnl mi slinplt law - d' i-oiiilHi.-itioii. 
Contact uith utlicr lunguiujeii had hud a 
far-reachinior effect throofrn asKimilation 
of syntiic tic ^tnirtiite and, to a rt'rtaiii 
extent, of uhunetic tyjn*. There ia, how- 
ever, no historical proof of the change of 
any Indian laIl^;1la^r«' hIik m the tiiiu' of the 
ditK;overy comparable with that of the 
lansuaiie of England lietween the 10th 
anci 1 ".til (M'ritiincH. 

A few ^'t'i tiliariti«'sof hitJiiuau^'arr worth 
mentioning!. As various parts of tlu- pop- 
ulation si>»'akiii'^ iiMxirru Knylish diff«*r 
Honu*what in ihcir loriiiM of exprrsj^ion, 
so similar variations are f«»iind in Anieri- 
rnu laIli.'na;r«'^'■ ♦^uc of tlif fnHpKMit tyjK's 
of difXtTi iue if that Ix lween the lauuuage 
of men and that of women. This differ- 
ence may 1k' one of |)roiHUiriati<ifi, as 
among t^niuv K^kimo tril)ci<i, or may ron- 
flist in tlie us** of different sets of impenip 
tivo and drclaralix c partic-lcs. as aiiionpr 
thf Sioux, or in olhcrdifferencesof vm-ab- 
ulary; or it may lie more fundamental, 
due to tin' fon iL'n oriurin of flu' wom*-ii 
of the tri)H>. In inruntatioiiH and in tli*' 

formal speerhcs of prieats and shamans a 
peculiar voralmlary in Honictimofl nnvd. 
containin^r many archaic and syndwdir 
•terniH. Src CAtnoo/k jargon^ l.iuijinxiif 
families, Siijn Inufjuofff. (k. h. ) 

Langnntennenk. A village of Moravian 
Delaware^ foutidiil in 1770 on fieav<-r r., 
probably near the nresent Darlington, 
m Beaver co., Pa., oy Indians who re- 
moved from I jiwunkliantiek. In 177."? 
they abandoneil the village and joined 
the'other Moravians on the Muskingum, 
in Ohio. The miwionariescallcd it Fried- 
enastadt, ti. v. (j. m. ) 

lABfudowi-Otiray.— liOflkifl (1791) cited by Riipp. 
West. Pa., -17. \Sify. Lanruntennmik. — CrHnt/.>-ltr<l, 
Ibid., 47. LMguntouenunk.— ZeittberKtT (1791 1. 
Diary, n. Zti. ikh... LancuatoatoBuraik.— Ctanti, 
Hist, of th.' Bn'thn n, ;><.M. 1780. 

Lansing Man. Tin* natnctriven to a par- 
tial! vdinmi'mbcrcd iiunian Hkclcton fouii<i 
in 1*902 under 20 ft of undi.<<tnrlH'd silt, 
70 ft from the faic of the MisN<niri r. 
bluff, lu-ar Lansing, Kan^|. The nMiiains 
lay fttirtly under a larye liniestono .•^lah 
imiH'ddt d in a muss of talus at the foot of 
a shale and limt>t<»ne cliff, again.^'t which 
the silt was deposited. The poaition of 



the In >n«'H denoted an intentional burial, 
and not the airi<iental lodgment of a body 
at this point. In the wans of the exca- 
vations made in the formation there wiu« 
no indication of slipping, sliding, caving, 
nr prolonged surface wash from a higher 
level; no iiidieatioii of direct wind or 
wave action, except a narrow thin layer 
of daric day at one part; no distinct 
landnation, stratification, or a.><sortment 
of material; no indication that v^^etation 
had ever taken hold; in short, no evi- 
di-nee that the mass of .-lit was dn«' ti- any 
other process titan a slow, steady accumu- 
lation, mainly or 
wholly in qui«'t 
water. There 
were small 
|>atcliesof trravel 
at irregular in- 
tervals, many 
<nail shells, an- 
gular f ragmen U) 
of limestone up 

to3or 4 in. tliirk, 
Hinall scraps ot 
shale, a few peb- 
bles of jilacia! 
drift origin, an<l 
a numl>er of 
pieces of char- 
coal, some with ^^*>- *w 
fnict tires and angles not in the least worn. 
These fa« t - i i .i nt to an Upbuilding partly 
by wai<h, parily by winds, partly by cn'ep 
from the adjacent hills, and partly by 
sedimcjit from the Missouri. It appears 
that this deposit could have aci uuuilated 
within a comparatively short i>eriod. 
Kven allowing; the utmost li?iiit of time 
that can be rea,M»nul>Iy < luimed, namely, 
that the river has ( nt it.s way from the 
top of the >ilt deposit to its present grade, 
Ihf time nt'cessary for accomplishing thia 
will fall verv far within the j)eriod that 
must have elapsed since the existing to- 





seCTION OF BLUFF SHOWINO LOCATION OF 6KiLETOM 
(Oi eUTMNOI TO TUMMIti ^ PO W IOII «f MIMIM) • 

pography was create<l, in part at least bv 

stream^ that could not begin their worit 
until alter ^dacial floods ha<l cea.se«l to 
act. The Imhic.'? themselvcfi do not favor 
the theory of great antiquity for the 
remains. Accordinjr to Ilrdlicka (Am. 
Anthrop.. V, 2t2», V.hy.U the skull aiul 
l>on»>sare not |>erceptibly fosHilixed, and 
are prai tically identimi m their physical 
characters with the crania and bones of 
pome of the historic Indians of thegeneral 
region. The cranium Itaa been placed 
for safe-keeping in the U. 8. National 
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Must'uni by itw owner, Mr M. Ix)ng, nf 
Kaiisfls City, Mo. 

As the geologists who exainim'd thefite 
when the dei'p trenches cut by the Bureau 
of Americ4in Kthnology were ojK-n hold 
widely divergent opinioiiH with respect to 
the age of the formation inclosing the re- 
mains, some of them considering it true 
loess, further investigation is neces.<iary ere 
the question of anti({uity can Ije finally 
settled. 

Of the geologists referre«l to, those fa- 
voring great anti(]uity are Tpham ( .\m. 
Anti<|., x.xiv, 413, 11K)2, and Am. (ieolo- 
gist, Sept. 1902, liio); Winchell (Am. Ge- 
ologist, Sept. 1902); Williston (S<'ience, 
Aug. 1, hH)2), and KraMinus Ilaworth, 
Professor of (ieology, University of Kan- 
sas. Tho.«e favoring a comparatively re- 
cent date are t'liaml»erlin (Jour, of 4ie- 
ologv. x, 745, liJO.'i); Holmes (Smithson. 
Rep!, 45.'>, 15H)2); H. I). Salisburv, Pro- 
fess<:>r of (ieology, I'niversity of (iucago; 
Samuel Calvin, State (Jeologist of Iowa, 
and (Jerard Fowke, who conducted tlie 
excavations on the site for the Bureau 
of American Kthnology. See Antif/uiti/, 
Archeologij. (<;. v.) 

Lapapn. A former Miwok village on 

Tuohnnne r., Tuolumne cf>., Cal. 
La'Ped poo« — Johns<)n in Schiiolcrnft. Ind. Tribe;!. 
IV, 407. IKVI. Lapftppu.— Uithnui inTnin!<. Philul. 
Soc. Lond., HI. IW.. 

La Piche. A small rancheria, prolwihly 
Luiseilo. on Potrero res., 75 m. from Mis- 
sion Tule River agency, s. Cal. With La 
Jova the population wa.s otficiallv given 
as 225 in \\m. Cf. Aperh,'. 

La Fosta (Span.; probably here mean- 
ing 'post station'). A n'.»»ervat ion of 
2iW..SHa<Tes of unpatented dewrt land oc- 
cupied by 19 so-called .Mission Indians, 
situate<l 170 m. from Mission Tule River 
agency, s. Cal. 

LappawiQze ('getting provisions'). A 
Delaware chii'f — <»ne of th<ise who were 
induced to sign at IMiiladelphia the treaty 
of 1737, known as the "walking i>uf- 
cha.«e," confirming the treaty of l«»S(i. 
which granteil to tlie whites land extend- 
ing from Neshaming cr. as far iis a mati 
could walk in a dav and a half. When 
the survey was ma<le \uider this .stipula- 
tion the governor of Pennsylvania had a 
road built inland and employed a trained 
runner, a proceeding that tlu' IK-Iawares 
denounced as a fraud. See Pa. Archives, 
1st .«er., I, 541, 1H52; Thompson, Incpiiry 
into Alienation of Delaware and Shawnee 
Inds., ()9, 1759. 

La Prairie. The lirst mission village of 
the Catiiolic Inwiuois, established in lOfJS 
on the s. bank of the St I^wrence, at l^i 
Prairie, \a\ Prairie co., (iueU'c. Tlie first 
occupants were chielly ( )tieida with other 
Iroquois, but it soon contained members 
of all the neighlx^ring InMpioian and .\1- 
gonquiau tribes. The Mohawk, from 



Caughnawa^ia, N. Y., finally gained the 
leading jM).«?ition and their language came 
int<* vogue in the settlenjent. In 1»»76 
the In<lians removed to Portage r..a few 
m ilesdi.stant, and built the present Caugh- 
nawaga, q. v. 

Laprairie.— SlH-a. Cath. Miss.. 262. iK-vi. La Frairia 
de la Kadelaine.— Frmiti-nac- (1074) in N. Y. iMC. 
Co). Hi.'-t , IX. llCi. l>vVi. Laprairie de la Madelaine. — 
I.^'ttcr oJ 17.^6. l»>i<l.. X. 4S0. La Prairie de 

la Mardelaine.— Ijt Barrt' (I'V-^p*. il.id., IX. iUJ. 1K5.-1. 
8aint-rran9oi«-XAvier-dei-Pre«.— Jf.s. Rt-j., III. in- 
<lfX. Is'vS. St. Francia Xavier de« Prea. — .*hfH, 
Cath. Mis.<».,'i«W, ls')3 (mission nnnu-i. St. Francoia 
Xavier k Laprairie de la Mafdeleiae. — Je.«. Ki-I. 
(ir.7.'.i quoted l>y Sli<'a, Cath. Miss., 301, IK-vS. 8. 
Xavier dea Praix.— J«-.s. Ktl. 1671, VI, isV. B. 
Xavier dea Pre*.— Ibid., 1072. 16, ISaS. 

Laptambif. Prolwibly a band of the 
Calapooya proiwr. In 1S77 the name was 
iMinie by "Old Ben," at Grande Ronde 
res., On>g., who came from Mohawk r., 
I^ine CO. 




Laptambif.— <;ats( hct. Atfalali .MS.. B. A. E.. 368. 
l'»77. Long tonjue-buff.— K<);'s, Advcnturw. 236. 
1M9. 

La Punta (Span.: 'the point'). A for- 
mer Dieguefio rancheria near San Diego, 
s. ( 'al. — ( >rtega ( 1775 ) (quoted by Bancroft, 
Hist. Cal.. I, 253, 1884. 

Lapwai. \ Nez Perci' l>and formerly 
living near the mouth of I^pwai cr., I<Ia- 
ho, n<tw umler the I^pwai school suj>er- 
inteiideiit. 

Las Flores iS|>an.: 'the flowers'). A 
former Lui.^euo village in n. San Diejroixi., 
Cal. (Haves, IS50, tpioteU by Bancroft, 
Nat. Riices, i, 4tK), 18«2). Arguello (H. 
R. Kx. Doc. 7«5, ;i4th Cong., 3<1 se«s., 117, 
1S.'»7 I mentions a I ..as Kbtri'sas a Dieguei"^o 
ptieblo in San Diego co.. estal>lished after 
the st'cularizatioii act of 18;i4, which may 
be the same. 
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Las Malas (Span.: 'the inulfs' t. A 
raucheria near Uie preiiidiu ol Ijk Uabia 
£;«d the m^on of Espfrita Santo de Zd- 
fiipi rr. (Iif IdWiT Wio San Antonio. Tex., 
in ilbb, al which date it bad only 5 in- 
habitanti! (Bancroft, No. Mez. States, i, 
issd). who were probably of Kar^ 
ankawan alHnity. 

Lauilc ( lAis'-tfik, the name of their la^t 
chief). A jHjople of the Athap!UJ4an 
fomily formerly oecupyin}? a portion of 
main Kel r., Cal., ana its k. tributaries, 
Van I)nz«'n, KarralKv, an<l Dobbin cru., 
together witli tiit> headwaters of Mad r. 
They had for n»'i>:bl)ora toward the it. the 
Athapa.''«an inhal>itant^' of tlie valley of 
Mad r. and Redwood cr.; toward tbe k. 
the Wintan of Sonthforlc of Trinity r.; 
toward the s. tlio Wailaki, from whom 
they were tseparated by Kekawaka cr.; 
toward the w. the Sinkme on Romhfork 
of K*'l r. Tb«*y o<rupi«(l their re'^'nlar 
village sites along the streanit* only in 
winter. Their houura were coni<'al in 
form, made of the bark of I><in.rla- ypruee. 
They had neither sweat ludgcij nor dance 
hoanes. Tlie basketry was twined, bat 
differed eonsi<l«'raMy from that nf the 
iiuiminiUsdeiHiration. Ik-side tlie meth- 
ods employed elwwhere for seen ring deer 

an<l elk. the l,:i<.>-ik U-^ed to follow a fn»sh 
tra< k until the aniiiial, unable to feetl or 
rent, wa.«4 overtaken. They intermarried 
witli the Wintnn. to whom they were 
a88iinilate<l in mourning enstoms, etc. 
Powers (Cont. N. A. Ethnol., iii, 121, 
1S77 ) jrives the impression thattbe La.snik 
In'lonj: with the Wintnn in lan^na^ie, but 
this is a tiiistake. Their dialwt reseni- 
Ides the llupa in its morphology and tbe 
Wailaki in it^^ pbonoloxy. The majority 
of them ]>oriiihed during tbe first few- 
year^ of the fM'euj)ancy of their eoiintry 
by white {>eoi)le, a l>ounty In'ing placcni 
on t heir headH and the traftic in children 
for slave< beinjr |»rofitahle and unre- 
htraincil. A few laniilit* of them are ><till 
living in the neighborhood of their former 

honie.«. f V. v.. r,. ) 

Latolia Hoa. Rioted on the Wet«t Florida 
map (co. 1775) as a Chickasaw settlement 

on Latcha Iloa run, an aMhieiit <>f Alioolu 
Ihalchubba, a w. tributary of Tombigbee 
r. , N. s. Miss. 

Lat«-Comeda. .Vn unid«-ntified Dakota 
divii«ion, mentioned by Gale, I'pper Minn.., 
252, 1867. 

Lathakrezla. A N'ataotin village on the 
V. side of Mabine lak<-, lirit. Col. 
LathakrMda.— Mori)-*:- In Traii>*. Rov. Sw. Can. 

in9, isii:?. N» tal kuz — Daxvwin in (m-oI. .Surv. 
Cim ,-.'f.u. ivsi. Ni to atz — Fbi<l,. I'Tu. 

Lanlewatikaw. iH)e Ten*kmita\m. 

law. See Goremment. 

Lawilvan. A Kawia villaL'e in C.duiilla 
valley, h. Cal.; perhaps identical with 
Alamo Bonito» q. 

Alaa*.— BpriDwi, Euino.-Bot. CoahuUla Ind., 84. 
1900. lA-wU'Vaa.— Ibid. ai *«L->Ibid. 



Lawokla. A Choctaw clan of the 
Kut<hapoklu phratry. — Morgan, Anc. 
8oc., 162, 1«77. 

Lawunkhannek. \ village of Moravian 
DelawarcH cbtabUsbe<l in 17(i9 on Alle- 

?heny r., above Franklin, Venango co., 
'a. In 1770 the irdiahitanfs removed 
to Languntennenk. It seems probable 
that the village contained also some 

Seneca. (.1. M.) 

L«u«nakaauck.— Day, Penn., 172. IMX LawuiAka- 
nuck.— l/tskifl ( 17M) quuted by Duy, IVnn.. G44. 
1S4:;. Lawenakuaek.— Ibid., 102-3. Lawunah- 
hannek — l.<>^'kiel (17U4) quoted by Rupp West. 
I'll., anp., :V>3. ]M6. Lawunakhaimek.— <'raitU, 
Hbt.of tlic'Brt-tlirfi).5<M,17»U. Lawmkhaaatk.— 
Loskid ( 17'.m <|Uo|i-«l by Riipj>.i>|).rH..48. 

Laycayamo. .\ former Chumashan vil- 
lage near Santa liarbara, Cal. — Taylor in 
Farmer, A pr. 24, 1863. 

League. See ( uiifnlirnl'intt, nnti rinni^nt . 

Lean Bear. An unidentitied Dakota 
band formerlv living below L. Traverse, 

Minn. find. Aff. \h\>. is'.!*, lOi', I860); 
apparently named after the chief. 
Lsatteriipi ( native name <VftAV«uiro"'^- 

hi'V , 'Two clouds of e<inal si/t-.' — Hew- 
itt). A Huron (Wyandot) chief of tiie 
Sandusky tribe of Ohio who, in Aug., 
I7?>5, signed the treaty of Creenville in 
Ijebalf of bi.s ^H*ople. lli.s bonomble 
chara<*ter an<l friendship for the whites 
inflamtil the jealousy of Teciunseh, w ho 
ruthlessly onlered hiui to be kille<l on 
the plea t hat he was a wizard, Tecumseh's 
fanati«"isiu l>eini> .-^o overmastering' that he 
a>*,«igned the execution <jf Shateiaronhia 
to another Huron chief named Round- 

h(*ad. He was apjirised of his condemna* 
tioii by bis lirother, wbowawsent to him 
witii a pie<'e of bark on which a toma- 
hawk was drawn as a token of his death. 
Tbe « xi t iitiou ti>ok place near his camp 
on till Si ioto, about 14 m. n. of Colum- 
bus, in the snnimer of ISIO. there Iwing 
pre.'-ent a inindx-r of whit<' men, in<'ln<l- 
ingu justice of tbe {)eace, who made an 
effort to save the life of tbe acciHed, Imt 
without success. He was toujahauked 
by a fellow tribesman while kneeling 
beside his gnive, after having chanted 
a death song. The Wyandot Club of 
ColumbiM, Ohio, in rs.HS, ere<twl a 
granite monument to Shateiaroidiia in 
a mrk 8urntmide<l by a stone wall, 
including the spot w here he dii»d. See 
Curry in* Ohio Arcba'ol. and Hist, 
(iuar., xii, no. 1. HKMi; Drake, Life of 
Te< ums«-h, 1H52; Heckewelder, Hist. Ind. 
Nat., 1876; Howe, Hist. Coll. Ohio, i, 611, 
1898. 

Leatberwood ( Leatherwood's Town). 
A former Cherokee settlement at or near 
the present Leatberwood village in the 
N. part of Franklin • o. , x. k. ( Ja. The 
name was probably that of a prominent 
chief or mixed-blood. ( i. >f .) 

Ledyanoprolivskoe. IVrhaj>s a foun of 
the Tlingit, locality not given, number- 
ing 200 in 1835. 
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X«»danoprodevtkie.— Klliott, Cniid. A(T. Alaska, 
22f, lt*7-'» ( trmislitiTJiU'*! fnmi VrniHUUintd;, Led- 
TUOproUvskoe.— WiiiiiDiiiiotT. Zupiski. II, pU III, 

29, mo. 

Leekwinai I L*' -kirin-ii-V, 'sna]ii»in)jr tur- 
tle'). A }«ubi'laa of the Ihhiwan'ji 
(q. v.). — Morgan, Am-. Stu ., 172, 1S77. 

LdclaliB. SiipiKis-iMl t<» Itc a <H\ isioii (if 
the Kalap<)«»ian laiuiiv; not i(lentitie<]. — 
Slocum in H. R. Bep.' 101, 25th Gong., 3d 
BftW.,42, 1S.19. 

loeshtelosh ( i-K .>7t-/f -/<Wi ), rrolml^ly a 
Kalapooian hand, mi'kI to have livcnl near 
the hea<l\vatfrs of W-illaniette r., Oreg. — 
Hunter, Captivitv. 7;J, \H2:i. 

Legal sUtQB. the act of July 22, 1 7«), 
contain.s the earliest provision relatins,' tu 
intureourtMi with Indians. By it any 
offense egainet the person or property of 
a i»oa< eablean<l frii'ii«lly liuUan was made 
piiuifiiable in ilu- wiiiH- manner a.s if the 
act were c«nnniitted ajrain.«t a white in- 
habitant ( I S. .Stat., I, l.SH). The act of 
May 1*>, 17y<>, eni|K)\vered the Prci*i«lent 
to arref't w ithin the limit« of any state or 
district an Indian guilty of theft, outrajje, 
or murder (ibi«l., 472). During the next 
20 years tlie iilea that tlie Indian tril)eH 
were dii^tinct natioiui, having their own 
form of government and pctwer to con- 
duct their Hocial polity, took form and 
was distinctly stateil in treaties. The 
Indians* right to punish intmding wliite 
Hettlcr-^ was sfipulatt^l in treaties nuide 
with tliu Cherokee, Chickasaw, (Jlii(>- 
pewa, Choctaw, Oreelw, Delawarea, 
()ttawa. T'ltawatouii, Shawnee, Ilurons, 
and other trilietj. The act of Mar. '6, 
1817, provided that the power given to 
the President mult r the :ii t of May 10, 
"lihould nut in.' ho cun.'^trued tu 
affect any treaty in force hetween the 
rnitt'il Statf^ and any Jiidian nation or 
to e.\tend to any offense committed by 
one Indian af^inst another within any 
Iniliiiii 1 " iiiiidary." The ivMirts decided 
tliat for the I'nited States t4> aM^ume "to 
exercine a general jurisdiction over Indian 
countries within a state i« unconstitu- 
tional and of n<i effect." The crime of 
murder charjred ajrainst a white man for 
killing a IK -i Imt white man in tin-Cherokee 
country, within the state of Tennessee, 
it wafi decider!, <-oul<l not b«' punished in 
the courts of the I'luted Stat»'s [V . S. 

Hailey, Mt Lean's C. Cls. Kej.., i. 2:W ). 
In the case of the ('herokee Nation r. 
the State of <;<<'rL'ia (5 I'eters, li tlie 
court state's: 'It may well be doiil>tc<l 
whether t 1im<.- 1 1 il ., s which reside within 
the a«'knowleilK' i In iiiidaries of the 
United States can with strict accuracy 
be denominated foreign nations. Thev 
may more correctly, perhaps. iM'denoini- 
lialetl domestic dependent nations. Th«*v 
occupy a territ^iry to which w e assert title 
indepen<lent of their will, which nnwt 
take effect in point of possession when 



tin ir rlL'lit of jios^ession ceases; mean- 
while they are in a state of pupilaj^e. 
Their relation to the United States re- 
sembtt's that of a ward to his ),'uardiaJi." 
This ct)n£used relati«;u — neither depend- 
ence nor indeitendeni-e — led to manydif* 
ticulties. From time to tinteaf)iK»als w ore 
made by the Indian Commissioner for the 
extension of the laws of the land over ln« 
dian reservations. On Mar. 1885, an 
act waa passe<l extending the law over 
ludians to a limited extent (U. S. Stat. 
L., x.xiii. :is.-, - "Til. right of the In- 
dians to tlie reservation oniinarily oc- 
cupied by them it? that of occupancy 
alone. They have the right to apply to 
ihi ir o\^ li ute. an«i benelit the entire prod- 
ucts of the rei9er\"atioM, whether the re- 
sult of their own lal>or or of natural 
grow th, .«o they do not commit waste. If 
the lands in a state of nature are not in a 
condition for prolitjd)le use they may In* 
made so; if desiretl for the pur|>ose of 
agriculture, they may l>e clean*d of Iheir 
timber to such an extent aa may be rei^ 
souable under the circimi8tanoee,andtbe 
SUrplua timber taken off by the Indians 
. may be sold by them. The 
Indians may also cut dead and fallen tim- 
iHTatulsell the surplus not need e<i for 
their own use; they may cut growing 
timber for fuel and far we \\\K>n the res- 
ervation ; they may open mines anil quarry 
Htone for the purpose of obtaining fuel 
and building material; they uiaycut hav 
for the use of the live sto< k, and may m II 
any surplus . . . They may not, 
however, cut growing timber, open mines, 
quarry ?-tnin', etc., toobtain Iiunl>er, coal, 
building material, etc., Holely for the pur- 
pose of sale or speculation. In ishort, 
what a tenant for life may do tipon lands' 
of a remuinder-man the Indians may do on 
their reservations (Instructions, sec. 962^ 
18S0; U. S. r. Cook, 19 Wallare, 5«U; 
acta of Mar. 22 an<l 31, 18142; Rep. Sec 
Interior. May 19, 1882. 9636; R^. Ind. 

Dept., •■■ec. r)25, n2H. ri27). 

By their treaty oi July 31, 1856, the 
Chippewa of Michigan were permitted to 
reci'ive the title to lands taken up under 
theactof Aug. 4, 18."»4(U. S. St^t, x,574) 
without "actual o<-cnpancy or residence," 
in ordertodi-i'o-c of them ( ibid., xi, iV27). 
An act promiilpited in Mar., 1875, |«'r- 
mitted Indians to h«miesitead land (ibid., 
xviii, 240). Those Indians who had 
availed themsi'lvesof this act were by the 
act of July 4, 18H4, to n'ceive from' the 
< iovt-rnment a trust |>atent. to the efftn-t 
that the I nite<l States would hold the 
land for 2-') years, and at the expiration 
of tliat fK'rio<| convey it in fee to the In- 
dian w lio had ma<le entry or to his heirs 
" free of all charge or incumbrance wha^ 
ever" {ibid., xxiii, 5>61). " In<!ians ran 
not preempt public lands and can not re- 
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njov«' (Hsaliility liy ik-elariiig their inten- 
tion to Uroiue »itizen8 . . . Citizen- 
ship is not n'tjuisite for the ordinary pur- 
cha^'f of ptiblic IjhuIm. . . . It niav Ix- 
(lone l»y ii foreij;n alien ami a forlion by 
a nn re ilenizen or «lonu>tie alien, such as 
the Indiana" (Opinions Aity. Uen., vii, 
753). 

The severalty act of Feb. 8, 1M87, made 
the allotted Imliari subject to;ill tlif'hi\v.s, 
civil anil <Timiiial, of the .-^late in which 
he reside*', and also conferred u|>on him 
citizenship. The conrtn have clecided that 
those who come under the provi.Hi«>n of 
thi.s act are no longer wanls or subject to 
the restrictive control of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs or his a^'ent^*. 

Memlx-rs of the follouinj; tril)e8 can 
become citizens by treaty stipulation: 
Delaware, Kafkaskia, Kickaooo, ^liami, 
Mnni^ee, Ottawa, Peoria, Piankashaw, 
. Sioux, btock bridge, Wea» Winnebago liv- 
ini; in Minnesota, and the Pneblo Indians 
andothersedeiitaiy tribes that come under 
the treaty of Guadalupe ilidalgo and the 
Gadsden Purchase. The fltaiue of mixed 

, bl<K>ds, the court has derided, 18 dc'ter- 
miued by that of the fiitber (Ex parte 
Reynold: 5 Dillon, .194). 

The conrts of Kan.^a;* and Wa.«hington 
have held that "an Indian sustaining 
tribal relations is as capable of entering 
into bindinir eoiitract.saaanyoUieralien," 
e.xcept that said contract shall not touch 
his lands, annuities, or statute benefits. 
"The ri;;bt to contract necessarily draws 
after it the liability to be sued: therefore 
upon contracts of the aforesaio character 
Indiana can huc an<l be sued " ( Wji.>;hing- 
ton Kep., I, 325). The state court has 
iuris<lii tion of the person and property 
of Indians, except uliilesnch Tn<lians or 
pronerty are actually situated on a reserve 
exclud<>d from the jurisdiction of the state 
( Kans;ts Uci».. xii, 28). See Aijenrij miMnu, 
CIri/iyition, K<lunitiini, (toieriimettUU ftol- 

Irij, lAind U uure, Office of Indian Affatrtj 
Jienfi vatlom, Treatiex. (a. O. F. ) 

Legends. Set^ }fi/tholo(/y. 

Leggings. S«'e Clothing. 

Le Have (named from Cap de la Heve, 
France). \ Micmac village in 176() 
near the mouth of Mersey r., about I^u- 
nenburg, in Lunenburg co., .Nova Scotia. 
CbMbippl.— .I*>s. Kcl. I lr;io-13), I, I,-);!, iv.h;. L* 
H»Te.— Fryo <\~a\\ in Mhs?.. Hl.st. Six-. ('■<ll.. 
1st s.. X. li v IK., isc.i. LaHeve. Itrw. ,,f nui in 
N.Y. l>oc. 0(1. Hist . \,7ii, I>..s Le Have — I'n-JK'nt 
nftme of Hdjareiit i."lanfl. Portde U Hm.— Les- 
mrbot (i(-.09i quoted by TliwaitM, Jes. BeL, I, 
168, note. l^ye. 

Lehigh. A variety of coal. From Le- 
high, the name of a tributary of the I>el- 
awim* and a county in Pennsylvania, 
which reprer^'nt.'^ hrhftti in the l>enape 
(Delaware) dialect, signifying 'fork of 
a river.' (a. k. c.) 

Uka, The Seed-ffrsss clan of the Ala 
(Horn) phratry of the Hopi. 



Is'-hawM-wiL— FcwkeN in Am. Antluop., vn, 401, 
ISSM {tebH-fpii ^ ' clan ' ». 

Leimin. A Yuit Kskimo villa're on tin- 
Si Ix'rian coast l>etween East cape and St 
Jjiwrence bav. — Krause in Deutsche 
Geo^'. P.latt., V, 80, map. ISK2. 

Leitli ('the junction' ). The village of 
the Tanotenntf situateil at the c> influence 
of 8tuart and Franer rn., Brit. C'ol. 
P«rt Oeorw.— Morlcc, Nolos on \V. Ih hch. 26, isy3. 
TeitlL— Ibid, leit'ii.— UorioelilTniiu.Roy.8oc. 
Can. ISiri. 1(>9. 1M<»3. 

Lejagadatcah. .\n unidentified bond 
of the Miniconjou Teton Sioux. 
L«ia ga dat cah.— colbertKHi In Smithion: Beo. 

1S&0.142.1»&1. 

tskwUtok. A large Kwakintl tribe liv- 
ing: between Knijrbtanil Bute inlets, Brit. 
Col. Tliey were divided into five septs: 
Wiwekae, Hahamatses or Walitsmn, 
Kueha, Tlaalnis, and Kumeiiok. The 
last is now extinct. The towns are liu- 
mm, Tsakwalooin, Tnaiiyeuk, and Tatapo- 
wis. Total ix)p. 218 in 1904. 

Acolta.— r<x)U', CiiiCi'li CiutrlHiif liU., 2S9, 1872. 
EnclaUws.— Can. .\fT.. 1 isTi*. Euclataw — 
ll>i'l..^_M.sT»;. Euolitiu.— I'nwiiic in Miivin-, Krit. 
i'ol.. 4is, is»;i. Laek-que-libla. — Kati. . Wand, 
in N. A., a|>|>., 1,H.V.*. Loich kwil tacks. — Can. 
Ind. .\IT., II:;. isT'.t. Lecqueoltoch — s< unlfr in 
Jour.i;thn<il..>^o<:. Uiml , i j;>:: 1M>. Lckwilda''^". — 
Booj* in Mem. Am. Mun. Nut. Hi<<t.. v. pt. 2.318. 
1902. Le'kwiltok .— Ikia.s in tilli Kep. N W. Trihi-s 
Can., ft5. ISlH) (San^^l nannO. Le'kwiltoq - H. as 
in rftonnann-* Mitt., pt. r>, i;{l, 1S.S7. Lienkwil- 
tak.— Can. IihI. AIT. for llHll.pt. 2. W>. Liew kwil- 
tah.— Can.Ind. .\IT. In^.-Vc*. 1>".»6. Li-twil uh.— 
Tohulennd Dawwn, V<m atis, llrit CnI., liMi, ikh4. 
Likwiltoli.--Ibid. Neaquiltough.— Hril. Cul. map. 
1S7S. Ve-onl>ta.— Kane.Wantl. in N. A .app . |s.V.). 
laieb-Ueie-taelu. — Can. Ind. AiT. is-vt. h>o. isM. 
8*ioh-kwil-Uch.— Sproat. llMd.. 1 1.'>. IKT'j. Tah oul- 
tu».— Loffl. Natnr. iu Brit 0)1. . i. I.V.. I.s<j4>. Toung- 
ItUU.— Sniet. UreRon Miw.. fW>. 1M7. Ucaltaa.— 
AndetHon (juoted byOibbeiii Hi>it. Mhk-. 74. l.sta. 
Vdnlta.— Taylor in ChI. Fanner. Julv it), 1868. 
H-de-ta.— Mayne, Brit. Col.. 74, 18*2. tlcle tali.— 
Ibid., 243. VeutM.— Keanein Stanford, Compend., 
641, 187R. Uototaha.— St John, 8i>a of Mt<«., ii. 16. 
1877. Voalta.— Dawmi in Tmnn. Itnv. S(x\ Can. 
for 1887, wc. II, 74. Vcaltas.— I.onnanl and Bar- 
rett. Brit. Col., », 1862. Yookilu.— Tolmieand 
DftWSOD, VocabH. Brit. Col., l I8h. 1S84. ToUetaa.— 
Ontit tn Joor. Roy. Quog. 8oc.. -m. if»7. Ti'- 
kwllta.— BoAn In Petermannji Mitt . pt , r>. 181. 1?«7. 

Lelaka { L* 'l<ir},,i ) . An ancestor of a 
Nakomgilisala genu who alho gave his 
name to the jienfii. — Boas in Petermanng 
Mitt., {)t. T), i:51, 18,s7. 

Lelek {LtUx'k). ASongiuh bund resid- 
ing at Codboro b^, s. end of Vancouver 
id. -Boas in 6th Rep. N. W. Tribes CSan., 
17, 1890. 

Lelengtn. The Flute clan of the l>ngya 

(Flnt*') phratrvofthe Ilojii. 

Leleiitu winwii.— !•■«■« kis in jytli Kep. B. A. E., 

.w. 1 vKii ( nir, ,n,^ • flan ' 1 . Imhoki.— «t(ephen in 

8th K»'i>. H. A. i:., IH. iwi. 

Leiewagyila i 1,1' IfiiMujila 'tin* heaven 
makers'; mythical name of the raven). 
k ^ens <^ the Tsawatenok, a Kwakiutl 
tril)e.— Boas in Rep. Nat. Mus. 18»5, 331, 
i»«7. 

Laltwayira (Le-Ie-im^-you, * birds' cry*). 
.V subclan of the Delawsires (q.V.). — Mor- 
gan, Anc. boc., 172» 1877. 

IsUkiaB. A former Nishinam village in 
the valley of Bear r., n. Gal. 
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LaTiekeeftn.— ptnran InOverUnd Mo.^ii.X{, 1874. 
Le^-ii-ki-an.— Powen in Ooot. M. A. Kthnol., ni, 
816. 1877. 

leliotv. The Tiny Ant ( &p. incog. ) clan 

(if tlie Ala I Horn) phratry of the Hopi. 
Le li o tu wun wu — Fc\vk»'."< In Am Anthri>j»., vii, 
401 " •" ' f'.nu ' I. 

Ldma. Oue uf the wore im|x>rtant of 
the old villaffes of the Fomo; situated in 

Kni;rlit's vaHov, al)out 4 in. N. w. «>f }h)\>- 

land, Mc'iKlocino lo., Cul. (h. a. b. ) 
L*-oi». —Powers in Coiit. N. A. Ethnol., m, 172; 
1777. Xmu.— 8. A. Barrett, iiifn. 190C. 

Leawltaha (Le-moUtcha). A former 
Lnmmi villauo on Waldron i<l., Wa-h. 
(Gibba, Clallam and Lunmii, imi). 
The name is the same as Lilmalcne, q. v. 

Lemitatt Mentioned l»v Villa-S^nor 
(Theatro Am., ut. 2,412, 1748) as a wild 
tribe hostile to tne people of New Mexico. 
Possibly th(> In, al name of an Apache 
band of of itd c-liief. 

Leaaham. One of the tribes fonneriy 
occnpyintr " the country from Piiojia 
Vistaan«l Carisefl laki'Hand Kern r. to the 
Sierra N'eva<1a and C'oaj»t ranj^e," Cal. 
(Barlxnir ( 1H.VJ) in Son. Kx. D.x\ 4, HlM 
Conjr., six'f. yeA«., 25t>, 1853). By treaty 
of June 10, ^851. theae tribes rm'rved a 
trat t between Tejon pasH and Kern r., 
and ceiled the remainder of their lands 
to the United Statef*. Knjel>er su^e^ts 
that the name is perhaps intend«'d for 
Sanahuon, tSi»anish orthography of San- 
akhwin, a Yokuts and perhaps other 

Indian corni|itii>n of Sun Jn/iqulv or a 
piniilar Spaiii.-h j,H'"^iii|»hical term. 

Lenahuon. -BHrlMiiir, op. c-lt. BoakMV.— BoyCO 

in 1 M li liep. K. A. E.. 7H2, 1«5W. 

Lenape stone. A perforated tablet of 

shale, of the form usually elaased as eor- 
get.s, found l)y Bernard llansell while 
plowing on his father's farm half a mile 
E. of Doylestown, Bucks co.. Pa. A laiye 
fragment of the stone waa found on the 
surface of the ground in the spring of 
1872; and a wH-ond, the smaller p»iece, 
was picke<l up in 1881. The length is 
nearly 4^ in., and the width varies from 
Ijf to 1} in The surface on lK)th sides 
has been smoothed, ancl on one side are 
carve<l in outline the figure of an ele- 
phant or mammoth, two rude human 
tonns, the sun, and a number of untdon- 
tifie<l objects. On the other are outline 
figures of a turtle, Ushes, a bird, a pipe, 
etc. There are two round perforations in 
the tablet, alMUit a third of its len^rth from 
the ends. The specimen mav posi«ibly 
be gentnne Indian worlcmanship, but the 
carving is ap]iarently nuMlern and exc- 
cute<l after tlie stone had been broken. 
For further notice consult Mercer, The 
I^nape Stone, or the Indian atul tlie 
Mamiuoth, 1885. See Gorgets, J 'tri orated 
Tnhter*. (r.r.) 

Lengya. TheFlutr'|)hraf i yof tlicHopi, 
consisting of the Flute (lA.lengtu), Blue- 
flate (Shakwalengya), Dralvflhte (Mad* 



lengya), and Mountain-sheep (Pangwa) 
clans, and probably »>thurH. They claim 
to have come from a region in s. Arizona 
called Palafkwabi and frorn Little Col- 
orado r., ancl after their arrival in Tusa- 
yan joined the Ala (Horn) phratry, form- 
ing the Ala-Lcngva group.— Fewkes in 
19th Hep. B. A. K.', 5H.{, 587, V.m. 
Laiyt — Ki u ki -. Ibid. 

Lengyanobi ('high place of the Flute 
clans'). The l^ndary home of the 

I^ngya (Flute) c£u)(« of the ni»i>i, now a 
large ruin on a mesa about '60 m. a. s. of 
Walpi, N. B. Arix. The village ia said to 

have been abandone<l just before the ar- 
rival of the Spaniards ( 1540), its inhabit- 
ants becoming amalgamated with the 

Hopi. The i>eopleof I^n;ryano>ii at that 
time belonged to two consolidated phra- 
tries, the Ala (Horn) and the Lengya 
(Flute), of whicn the latter built the vil- 
lage, (j. w. F. ) 

L«ntea. Said to have been a former 
pueblo of the Tigna, but tnore likely a 
village established for the U rietit of < ieni- 
/.ar(»s (q. v.), on the w. bank of the Kio 
(trantle near l.os l.nna.s, N. Mex. By 
lvH50 the natives had Un-ome completely 
" Mexicanized." 

Lentea. — SimpDon in Rep. .Si-<-. War, 14S. VHHk 
Leatis.— Calhoun in 8<*h<N>lorHfi. lad. Ttibe*. m. 
(V33. 1 m. lraBia.-6cb(io)crKf t. Ibid., 1. 519, 1»I. 
LeaUL-IUd. Xm LmIm.— Lane (UM ). ibid.. 
689.1866. 

Istaaaitl. A former village of the 

Awani about one-fifth <»f a mile fn.nn 
Notomiilula, in Yusemite valley, Mari- 
posa CO., C«l. 

LftyMaito.— Powen In Overland lfo..x.SnL 1074. 
Le-MUB'-al-tl.— Power* In Oont. N. A. Ethnoi., in. 
865. isn. 

Lauhi. A Ni.>«<]ualli chief, prominent 
in the war which involved all the tribes 
of Wa^ihington and adjacent regions in 
1855-.58, and commonly known as the 
Yakima war. While Kamaiakan (q. v.) 
headed the Yakima and their confeiler- 
ates E. of the mountains, Leschi took 
comnumd \v. of the Ga.>*<'ades, particular- 
ly about Puget s<l. His most notable 
exploit was an attack on the new town 
of Seattle. .Tan. 2*<, l.s.')*;, at the head o{ 
about 1,000 warriors of several tribes. 
The assailants were driven off by means 
of a naval b.<)tlery Upon a vessel in the 
harbor. On the collapae of the outbreak 
I.«ichi fled to the YaVima, who, havii^ 

already siil»niitte<l, refused him slitlftT 
except as a slave. A reward was offered 
for his capture, and being thus outlawed, 
he wa'^ at last treacherou.«ly peize<l by 
two of bis own men in Nov., 1856, acd 
delivered to the civil aathorities, by 
wImiii. after a Iodl' 1> ^ral conte.-'t. In' was 
condemned and bunged, Feb. 1^, 1857. 
See Bancroft, Hist. Wash. , 1890. ( j. m. ) 

Les Noire Indiana. Mc^nlioned by Say 
(Long, KxiK<l. Rocky Mis., ii, Ixxxiv, 
1823) as a i>eoi>le known to the fiUditai» 
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who applied to them the uaine At-te- 
shu-pe^na-Ioh-paii-pi, which Matthews 
«tat«'.s in prohablv an attempt to j»ive the 
Hidatsa word for Black-lodge people. 

letaiyo. The Gray-fox cum of the 
K()k<>]i ( Firewood) pliratry of the Hopi. 

Letaiyo wihwu — Frvvkcs iti lt»th Hfp. H. A. E., 
l*«00 I u/)^»/ .( ■cliiii' i. Lc-tAi-yo wua-w§,— 
Fi vvki'?< in Am. Anlhp ji.. VII. 4i«, IHW. 

Leosh ( Le'-Kxh) . A former Mod<M* set- 
tlement on the N. fi<lu of Tule (Khett) 
lake, a. w, Oreg. — ( JatiH'het in Cont N. 
A. Ethnol., II, pt. I, xxxii, 1890. 

Lewistown. A village of Shawnee and 
Seneca, taking its name from the Shaw- 
netM-hief ( 'a[»taiii I^-wis, formerly near the 
site of the pre»>ent Lewi^town, Logan co., 
Ohio, on landn jrranted to them by treaty 
of Sejft. lsl7, Itut MiM uo'ler the j)ro- ^ 
visions of the LewiMtown treaty of July 
20, 1831. See Howe, Hist Coll. Oh'o, ii, 
102, 1896; K..vce in 18th Rep. B. A. K., 
686, 732, 1899. (j. M.) 

leyva. Located on various early mape 
apparently n» a nett lenient of- New Mex- 
ico, but in reality designed to indicate a 
point supposed to have been reached by 
Francif'co Ix'vva Honilla oti an unauthor- 
ized expedition, about loU-l-Wtij to the 
Qnivira region, by whose inhabitants he 
anil hia fwirtv were kilKMl. S<'e I?aiUTf>ft, 
Ariz, and N.' Mex., 1U8, 1881); D'Anville, 
map Am. Sept., 1746; Squier in Am. Re- 
view, u. 520. ISJS. 

Leyia. — < itisM-frl-i, Cimrtr AimTicH. 1797 (mis- 
print i. 

IfaUignhl-laaas {Ugala'-igui la' nag). 
A former snbdivision of the Gitins of 

Ski.le-ite.f^ieen Charlotte id.'*.. Brit. Col., 
a family ol the Eagle clan ot the llaida. 
It has long been extinct. The name may 
mean '|M'iiple of the town of I.^lai.'— 
Swanton, C'ont. llaida, 274. 1!M)5. 

Liafli. A former Chuma.^han village in 
Yen tti ra ro. , ('al. — Taylor in Gal. Fanner, 
July 24, 1863. 

LUywat. An unidentiHed tribe which 
partioipate<l in the Yakinia treaty of 
is.")5, and waa placed on Yakima res., 
Wai^h. It may nave been a division of 
the Yakima. ( l. f. ) 

Li ar VM.— IT. 8. Ind. Treat. (I »5.')). ii, 524,1908. 
Siajrwu.— Ind. AfT. Rtp.. 110. 1«7I. 

Libanton«>. A former village, presuma- 
bly CoBtanoan, connecte«l with Dolores 
mission, S:in Francisco, Cal. — ^Taylor in 
Cal. Farmer, Oct. 18, 1861. 

U^tMura (Oer.: *pa.<4ures of light'). 
.V village of Moravian Delawares on the 
E. of the Muskingum, 3 m. below 
Coshocton, Coshocton co., Ohio, estab- 
lished in 1776. Some time afterwanl it 
was abandoneil by the Moravians on ac- 
count of the hostilities of the Hurons and 
other warlike trilv «, and reocenpied. un- 
der the name of ln«lao« haie, by hostile 
Indiantu, nntil de^-t royed by the Americans 
in 1781. See Mimom», (j. m.) 



Indaochaie.— Butterdeld.Wioliinsrton IrvinoCurT., 
.V2.is.vj. Liohtenau.— Ix.Mkicl. Hi'-t. yVm. I'nilL-d 
Breth.. pt. 8, lilt. 17^i: Heoke-wi lder in lnu\>. Am. 
Philos. s<x-., n. s.. iv.;?90, 1834. 

Liolitenfelf (Ger.: 'rocks of light'). 

A Moravian nuasion station in w. Grew- 

land.— Crantx, Hist Greoiland, i, map, 

1767. 

Uek Town. A Shawnee (?) village, in 

1776-82, on upper Scioto r., Ohio, proba- 
bly near Gircleville. The true name was 

Erobably I'icjua or Chillicothe. ( .i. .m.) 
ick Town.— Hutchins. iniip in .Smitii. Boaqoet'S 
Exped..l766. Salt Lick Town.— Hmitli, IMd.. 87 
(not Salt Lick Town on Maliuulng or.). 

Lidlipa. A former Nishinam village in 
the valley of Rear r., N. Cal. 
Lidlepa.— Powent in Overland Mo., xii, 22, 1874. 
Lid'-u-pa.— Fowen in Oont. N. A. Btbnol., ni, 818^ 
1877. 

Liebigstag. An Ahtena village on the 
left Imnk of Copjn^r r., Alaska, hit. 61** 
57', Ion. 145° 45"; naine<l from its chief. 
Liebigstaff*! villa(a.— Allen, Bep. on Alaska. 120^ 

1887. 

Liesaoi (Russian: 'woody'). .\ Kani- 
agmint village on W<km1 id., near KodialE, 
Alaska.; j)op. 157 in IHSO, 120 in 1S!K). 
L«snoi. — Klcventh ('i'n>^u«, Alii.-k«. 7 >, l-.KJ. 
Lesnova — IVlrofI in lOlh C'ensU-S Aliu^kii. map, 

I SKI. Tanitaa8a4«t— Holmbeis, EthiMV* SUxSh 

map, Is-V). 

Ligg 1 g 6 . A V i 1 lage connected w ith Con- 
cho, or L< >reto, 2 leagues n. of that mission, 
which was situated opf>osite the island of 
Carmen, hit. 26°, l^iwer California ( Picolo 
in St<M-klein, Neue Welt-Bott, no. 72, 
.35, 1726). Not to be confounded with 
Liguf, about 14 leagues farther 8. 

Lightning stick. See BuUrToarer. 

Lignite. See Jet. 

Likatnit. A division of the Olamentke, 
occupying aj>art of Marin co., Cal. Their 
last great chief was Marin (q. v. ), accord- 
ing to Towers, and they were among the 
Indians under San Rafael mif^i()n. 
laoatttit— Btincroft. Nat. Unices, i, l.Vt. 1874. U* 
kat'-tt>it— Powers in Cont. N. A. Kthn..!., ni,196, 
1877. 

Lilibeque. A ( "hninashan village on one 
of the Santa Barbara ids., Cal., pro))aiily 
Santa Rosa, in 1542. 

Lilibique.— Cabrillo, .\arr.(1642). In Smith. Coiec 
Doc. Fla.. ise, 1857 LUUUt«e.— Taylor In OaL 
Farmer, Apr. 17. 1868. 
lUlooet (*wild onion'). One of the 4 

princijial Sali.>^h trilu'-^ in tlie intenf)r of 
British Columbia, situated on Fraser r. 
aronnd the months of Cayooeh cr. and 
Bridge r. , on ."^t ton and .Xnderson lakes, 
and HHithward from them to Harrison 
lake. Pop. 978 in 1904. Bands: Anderson 
T-ake, Bridge River, Cayoo.-h Creek (2), 
Douglas, Enias, Fountain, Kanlax, Lil- 
looet (2), Missi<m, Niciat, Pemberton 
Meadows, and S<-hlo.cs. It is sometime*! 
divided into the lA»wer Lillooi^-t, including 
the Douglas and Pemberton Meadows 
bands, and the CpiH r Lillooet. including 
all the rest. Consult Tcit, Lillooet In- 
dians, in Mem. Am. Mas. Nat. Hist., in, 
pt 5, 1906. (J. B. s.) 
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Chin Nation.— Schoolcnift, Ind. Tribes. V, 173. 18f»6. 
Lillooet.— Can, Iml. Aff. Ktp. iss^. ll'>. im 
Lilowat.— G ibbs in Cont. N. A. Ethnol.. i. JiiS, T-^V". 
Loquilt Indiani— Miiym', Brit. Co\.. •«.»9, m'i. 
Sclavthainuk — Ilrit. I'ol. injii>. Iiul. Aff., Vi( lorin. 




ULLOOtT MAN. (*M lllu*. S»T. HiiT. ) 

1872. Sta'-tlum-ooh.— I>H\vs<)n in Tmns. koy. S(>f. 
ran..f5C0. ii.ft. 18vl. Stetlum.— Siirvcv map, Hydr. 
Ofn<'o.T\S. N..1K82. Stlat-limuh.— Mju-kay .niote«l 
by l>a\vst>n in Trans. Itoy. !^<m'. Can. i<>r ivjl, sec. 




LILLOOtT WOMAN. (Am Mu» N<r. Hi»T ) 



11. T). Btla'tliumll.— BojiM »n 5tli Rop. N. W. Trib«'s 
Can.. 10, (own nanu-i. Stla'tUumy,— H<ms in 
6th Ri-p. N. \V. Tribes Can.. 80, Stla'tluiny.— 
Boas as quotcfl by Dawwn in Trans. Kojr. S<k". 
Con. lor 1891, stc. ii, 5. 



Lillooet A baud and town of Upper 
Lillooet on FrasiT r.. where it is joined 
l)y Cayoosh or. The Canadian Rofiorts 
oil Indian Affairs j;ive two diviniont? of the 
LilIof>et band, of which one numbered 57 
and the other H in HKM. 

Lillooet. -<"an. In.i. AtT. Rop.. pi. n. 72. 1902. 
8i:ti..— Teit In Mem. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist.. II. 172, 
I'.HX) (native name of the villaRe of Lill«»<>*^'t i. 

Lilmalche ( I^nuVtlra) . One « >f t he t wo 
Cowichan triln'S on Thetis id., off the s. e. 
toa«*tof Vancouver id.; ix>p. 19 in 1904. 
(liven as a band of the Penelakut (q. v.) 

bv the Canadian Indian Office. 
Lcma'ffca.— Boiw. MS., B. A. E., 1 W. Lilmalche.— 
Ci.ii.Inrl.AfT. forl'.K)l,pt.ii. Kit. Ll-mache.— ll>id., 
Is',t7,3fi2, 1S9N. Ll-mal-che.— Ibid.. l^vw. 117. Llmal- 
chei.— Ibid,. Is8a. I'.K). 

Lilshiknom. X branch of the Yuki who 
lived nil the w. bank of I*a*1 r., a short 
distance lielowthe junction of Mitldle fork 
and South Eel r., n. Cal. (a. l. k.) 

Lincoln Island. An inland in Penobscot 
r. , Me. , near Lincoln, M in. al)ove< >ldtown, 
occupiecl by alxjut 30 Peuolwcot Indians. 
Lincoln. — So ('ailed by the whitt-s. Madn^cuk. — 
(JatM-hi't, lVnol)Si-ot MS., B. .\.. E.. 1SS7 ilVnob- 
scot namt'). 

Ling^nistic familiei. The linguistic di- 
versity of the Indians in jK'rhaps the most 
remarkable feature of American ethnolo- 
gy. While certain ^^nenil features, !»uch, 
fur example, as incori)orati<>n, use of verb 
and pnmoun, employment of jri'neric r»ar- 
tich's, use of nonxrammatical genders, 
etc., usually occur, mast of the languages 
of the New Worhl exhil)it analogies jus- 
tifying their classification, on psychic 
grounds at least, as a single family of 
si>eech; nevertheless, the comparison of 
tlieir vocabularies leads to the recognition 
of the existence of a large numln'r of lin- 
guistic families or stocks having lexii-allv 
no resemblance to orconnection with each 
other. Boas (Science, x.xiii, 644, IWti) is 
of the opinion, however, that, considering 
the enormous differences in the jisycho- 
l(»gical bases of morphology in American 
Indian languages, such psychic unity in 
one familvof 8]>eechcan hanlly lie pre<li- 
cated with confKlence. Also, it may l»e 
that the Palef>-Asiatic languagt*s of Siberia 
may perhaps lielong with the American 
tongues. Tliis linguisticdiversity wa^ i>er- 
ceived and commented on bysomeofthe 
early Spanish historians and other writers 
on American sul)jects, such as Ilervas, 
Barton, and .\delung; but the "founder 
of systemati<* philology relating to the 
North Aniericnn Indians" (in the words 
of Powi ll ) was Alt>ert Gallatin. who;4«' 
Synopsis of the Indian TrilK'S within the 
I'nited States Hast of the Kooky Moun- 
tains and in the British and Hussian Pos- 
sea«ions in North America was publishe<l 
in lH;{(iin the Transactions and Collections 
of tlie American Aiiti(|uarian Society ( Ar- 
(•ha^ologia Americana, ii), of Worcester, 
Ma.ss. The jiro'jress of research and of 
linguistic cartography since Gallatin's 
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time in Hiieti'hed iu Powell's epoch-mark- 
ing article, ** Indian linfrnifirtin families " 

{7th Kep. B. A. K , 1-MJ. mn ), with ac- 
companying map, eutbodvlug the au- 
thors own researches ana tho^t of the 
expert.^ of tlu- Bureau. Taking' viwahu- 
lary aiul dictionary an the factoru of dit»- 
crimination, Powell re< oj?nized, w. of the 
Mixiran boundary, thr followinj; 5H 
*M)stiuct liuiruiBtic families" or stocks: 
Adaizan (since deternitne<l to be a part 
of the C'addoaii \ AlL'^rniiiian, Atha]>a>!- 
cau, Attacapan, Beuthukau, Caddoan, 
Chimakuan, Ohimarikan. Chimiueavan, 
Chinorilcan, (^fntiinarhan, Chumashaii, 
Coahuiltecan. CoiM-iian, C'ostaiioaii, Eski- 
mauan, Esseienian, Iroquoian, Kalapoo- 
iati, Karatikawan, K*'rt >-an, Kiowan. Kit- 
unaiian, lvoIu8chan, Kulauapan, Kusau, 
Lutuamian, Mariposati, Mo<{U<>Iuninan, 
Muskhojrean, Natchesan, Paiaihnihan 
(8incecon!«oli<late<i wiih Shastan), Pinian, 
Pujunan. Quorateaii, Sahnan, Salisihan, 
Sastean (Shastan), shah;iitti;ui, Shonho- 
sean, Siouan, Skittajielan, Takihnan, 
Tanoan, Timnquanan, Tonikan, Touka- 
wan, Ui hi iin, Waiilatnuan, Wakanlian, 
Washoan, \Vt itspekan,\Vish(»Hkaii, Yako- 
nan, Yanan, Yukiau, Yunian, Zufiiau. 
Thii* is tlic wnrkin^ li>?t for !-tn<loiit.s of 
AmerLi'an laii«iui);es, and, with minor 
variationi^, will remain the authoritative 
fJfX'iiment on the ehii'sifu'ation of Ameri- 
can lin;4iu8tic Htoi-kn. (See Kroel>er in 
Am. Anthrop, vif, 57iM>;^, 190'>, where 
mo^lifiations are propof^ed.) A reviwd 
edition of the map, containing the results 
of tlie latent inveatiffiitions, appeara in 
this Ilaudlxiok. 

A marked feature of the «li8tribution 
of Inilian hn^uistic families N. of Mex- 
ico is the presence or former exist- 
ence in what are now the ptate« of Cali- 
forniu aiul Ort >.'.i!j of more than one-third 
of the t»>tal numljcr, wliile tfome other 
fltorkf ( Aljronnnian, Athnptistean, Sioaan, 
Sho^Iii itiraii, Ef«kimaiKiii ( lia\e a very 
wide distribution. The I'acitic coast con- 
trasts with the Atlantic by reason of the 
inuiti plicilvf if its liiiL'uisf ir faiiiilit'^ascom- 
porcd with the tew on tiae cu&tcrn littoral. 
The distribution of the Eskimauan family 
aloti;: the whole Arctic i^oast fnMii New- 
foundland to Bering i^ea, and beyond it 
in a portion of Asia, in remarkable. The 
TVhonn and the extinct I'x othukof New 
fotmdlan<i are really the oidv iiuiaU fam- 
ilies of the .Atlantic slope, 'the Catawba 
atul r' hitfd tril)»'- in t lie Caroliiuw prove 
* the earlier jK».»f*ej*sion oi that country by 
the primitive Sionan, who^e migrations 
were generally we^tward. The Tuscarora 
and relatwl tril>e.s of Virginia and Mouth- 
ward s^how the « am Irriii;:-. oi the Iro- 
quoi*. a*- <!'« the Navaho and Apache 
thoi^e or the .\tiu4>amuis. 



In 189G .Met ice (The Smitlison. Inst* 
1846-<m, 377, 1S97) estimated the num- 
lu r of tiilx's belonging to the various 
linguist it familiefl as follow?: .Algonquian 
36, .Athajiat^can 5.'{, Attiu apau 2, Beotbu- 
kan 1, C'ad<loan 9, Chimakuan 2, Chi- 
marikan 2, Chimmesyan (Tsimshian) 8, 
Gbinookan 11, Chitimachan 1, Ghuma* 
s>han t), Cixihuiltecan 22, Conehan 22, 
Costanoan 5, I<}skimauan 10, l*)sselenian 
1, Iroquoian 13, Kalapooian 8, Karanka- 
wan 1, Korc-an !7, Kiownn 1. Kitnnahan 
4, Koiuschau 12, Kulanapan 30, Kusan 4» 
Lutaamian 4, Mariposan 24, Moquelum- 
nan 35, Mufkhogean 9, Nahuatlan ?. Na- 
tchcsan 2, Paiaihnihan 8| Piman 7, Puju- 
nan 26, Qnoratean 8, Salman 2, Saliehan 
VA, Sa>ti'an 1, Serian 3, Shahaptinn 7, 
}5ho>'honean 12, Siouan tW, Skilttagetan 
(Haida) 17. Takihnan l,Tanoan H.Timn- 
(juanan (U), Tonikan 3, Tonkawnti 1, 
I'thean 1, Waiilatpuan 2, Wakashan 
{Kwakintl-X<K)tka) 37, Washoan 1, Weit- 
sjM'kan 6, Winhwkan 3, Yakonan I, Ya- 
nan 1. Yukiau 5, Yuman U, Zuilian 1. 
Of thin hirf^ numl)er of tribes, some are 
of liit^i' injfHirtsinre, while others may 1h? 
local divisions and not iril>es iu the proper 
sen.«eof the term. This is* true, forexam- 
ple, of tw«) at least nf tlie rbvi«if>ns of the 
Kitunahan family, anil of notafewof the 
A k'onquian "tribes." Some faroilit^s, it 
will Ik* seen, consist of but a single tribe; 
Beothukan, (."hitimachan, E&^elenian, 
Karankawan, Kiowan, Takilman, Tonka- 
wan, Ichean, Wanhoan, Yanan, Zufiian; 
butof thesea few (.Hu<-hap Zufiian and Kio- 
wan) are very im|M>rtant. The amount 
of lingui.<tic variation serving as an index 
of tribal division varies considerably, and 
in many cases, especially with the older 
writers,' the delindtationsare very imper- 
fect. Researches now in progi^ss will 
doubth'ss elucidate some of thoe jxiints.' 

Besides the classitication noted above, 
based on vocabulary, certain others are 
pr>,<~iMt which take into consideration 
gramntatical pe<-uliarities, etc., common 
to several linguistic families. Thus, 
groups may l>c distinguished within the 
06 families ot speech, embracing two or 
more of them which seem to be leram- 
niatical!) or s\ ntactically relate<l, or ni 
both these respet tii, while in nowise re- 
sembling? each other in lexical content 
I'rom consi'lc rat ions < if tin-: sort Hoas fiiuls 
re.'*en»blances between several of the n. w. 
Pacific coast families. Grammatically, 
the KoluHchan (Tlirnjit) and Skittagetan 
(llaida) and the Athapasean seem to be 
distantly related, and some lexical coin- 
cif1fnn-< lia\ (■ l)een not»'<l. Thcoci nrr^'nff 
ot pronominal gender in theSali>liaii and 
Chimakuan stocks is thought by Boas to 
Ih> of pn at importaiuM' n«» '-nL:L,'«-fing rela- 
tionship between thejie two iamilies. The 
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\Vaka>han (Kwakiutl-Nootku). SaliMhan, 
and Chiniakuan Htooks all possess suffix- 
nouns and infleited adverl*, finiilarititv 
pointing, i>erhapa, to a roram<»n f^ource 
( Mem. Internal. Gong. Anthn.p. , :5;;!»-:t46, 
1894). The lanprua}»efl of Calitorniu have 
recently been can'fully 8tu«Hecl by Pixon 
andKroeber ( .\m. Anthrop., v, l-2«>. ]90'.i; 
VII, 213-17, l»a'>; viii.no. 4, 19(K>),and the 
former has determine<l, as Gatschet had 
HUspeot*'<l, that the Sa.stean and I'alaihni- 
han ( Achomawi) constitute one stock, to 
which the Bureau of American Ethnok>)jv 
applies the name Shastaii. A .'similar coaf- 
eaoence of the Costanoan and Moquelum- 
nan stocks is alno sup^ested. Takii^other 
than lexical «'1«»rnciit.<: into ronndOFBtion, 
the languages of California (ezdnaive of 
theYaman and Yanan) may l)e arranged 
in three j,'rnup!i: Southw. ^U rn, <>r Clni- 
inaaht>'pe; northwenteru, or Vurok type; 
central, or Matdu tyjie— the last beinj; bv 
far the niDSt nnnu'ioiis. This f-yt^ti'iiiati- 
zation fur California reftti on pronominal 
incorporation, Hvntactical cases, etc. 

Miirphi>lo>ri<af j>ocullarities, p« tssespfd in 
common, accordmg to aome authorities, 
indicate a relationship between Piman, 
Nahuatlan (Mcxirairi. and Shoslioncan. 
The Kitunahan of n. Idaho and a. k. 
British Golnmbia has some stmctnral 
chann'tcristicH n*«fmblin<r thnsc of t)ie 
Shoshonean, jwirticuiarly the methixl of 
object-noun incorporation. Gatschet. in 
1801 (Karank. IixIh., 1S!M ). snunrcstrd tho 
probability of some relationship between 
the Karaiik iuan, Pakawa ((^hnilte- 
can),aiid Tonkawan. It in nearly certain 
al.s<>,a.s ?uppof?e<l by Brinton, that Xutchez 
is a Munkhogean flialeet. The now ex- 
tinct Heotlinkari of Newfoundland hai* 
beenHUspeeted of liavinj^U'eu a niixeiland 
much distorte<l dial(»et of one or other of 
the jjreat lini;nistic families of the reijion 
adjacent. Brinton ( Aujcr. Kace, OS, 1H91 ) 
\\as of opinion thai "the general mor- 
nlioloiry seems Rom(>\vhHt more akin to 
Eskimo than to Aigonkin examples." 

The amount of material extant in the 
languages of the various sto< ks, as well 
as the literature alxtut tlienj, is in nowise 
uniform. Some, like the Beothakan, 
Eseelunian, and Kamnkawan, are utterly 
extinct, and but small v<M'al»ularies of 
'them have been |>re.«erved. Of others, 
who still survive in limite«l or tie- 
creasing niunlHTs, like the Chimakuan, 
('himarikan, Chitimachan, < liuiuashan, 
Coahuiltecan. Costanoan, Kaiaj^ooian. 
Mariposan, Mo<juelumnan, Natchesan, 
Pujunan, Salitian, Shastan, Takilman, 
Waahoan, Weitapekan, Yakonan, and 
Yukian, the vorabnfaries and texts col- 
lected are not very extensive Or conelu- 
aive. The Algonquian, Athapascan, Vjt- 
kimauan, Iroquoian, Muskhogcan, Salish- 
an, Skittagetan, Koluachan, and Siouan 



families are repre.sented by many jxraoi- 
mars, dictionaries, and native texts, both 
published and in manuw ript. The ex- 
tent and value of these materials may 
be seen from the biblio^'raphies of the 
late J. C. Pilling, of the .Mgonquian, 
.\thapascan, Chino<»kan, li'kimauan, Iro- 
(pioian, Muskhogc'an, Salishan, Siouan, 
and Wakashan st(M-ks, published as bul- 
letins by the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, (a. f. c. ^ 

Linokliuha {Lm-ok-lii'-gha, 'crayfish'). 
A clan of the Kushapokla phratry of the 
Ch(x*taw. — Morgan, Anc. So<'., I(i2, 1877. 

Tiintckaarc ('tiat sides of dogs'). A 
clan or division of the Thlingchadinne 
living N. an<l k. of the n. arm of Great 

Slave lake, in Mackenzie Ten, Canada. 
KUs'talMape.— Potiiot, AutourdalaedesliKlaTCii, 
363.1891. KUa-tdump«h.~IbJd.,aO>. Xia>ldkunra.— 

Petitot in Bal. Soc. de Wag. Parl|, chart, tm. 
'Lin-tebMipl.— Petitot, MS. Tocab.. B. A. E., IMS. 
L'iB-tohaape.—P«>titot. Diet. D^n^Dindji«. xx, 
1K76. FIaU-c6t^-de-chien du fort Rae.— Ibid. 

Lintja. A fonner Cbumashan village 
near Santa Barbara, (al. 
Lin^ja.— Taylor in Cat Farmer, Apr. 24, 186S. 
LuijU.-Hanemrt. Nat Race*. I, 4Hl, 1874 (nli- 
quoied from Taylor). 

UoM Creek. The local name for a for- 
mer }kiu'] of Sali>h ninler Fraspr supei^ 

inteinlrncv, Brit. Col. 

Leon't Creek'.— <'Hii. Ind. Aff. for 1878.78. tka% 
Creek.— ibid.. U79. 138. 

Lip^ann«. A aubdiviaion of the Lipan. 
Li|p^«a-aew— OioKoo j Bern. Geog.. SO. 1881. X<r 
Mnea-m.— BMmdem, Not. Brtod. de Chibnahaa, 

212. 1S34. 

Lipan (ada])ted from lua-n^dc, appar- 
ently a {lersonal name; frde^'people'). 

An Apache tribe, designating themselves 
N^izhan ('our»,' 'our kind'), which at 
various periods of the Iftth and 19th oen> 

tinies roamed from the lower Kio(Jrandc 
in New Mexico and Me.\ico eastward 
throutrh Tr xas to the Gulf coast, gaining 
a livelihood 1 ly il(»j>redations a-jainst other 
trilM's and esj>ecially against the white 
settlements of Texa.s and Mexico. The 
naiiH' has probably InH'n empIoye<l tO 
inclndeother .\pache irroupsof the t>outh- 
ern plains. su< h a-^ tiit- Mescalerofl and 
the Kiowa A|>ai he. The Franciscan mis- 
sion ut San Saba (tj. v. ) was e.stablisluHl 
among the Lipan in Texa.s in 1757, bnt it 
w as soon destrove(| by their enemies, the 
Ct»manche and \Vichita. In 1761-62 the 
millions of San Lorenzo and C^ndelaria 
were also fonnde<i, but tlxse met a like fate 
in 17<)7. In IsiKithe LijKiu were n-ixirte*! 
to he divided into 3 bands, numlierin^ 
:{»K), .T>(>. aii<l 100 men, res{>ectively; this 
apparently ^Mve ris«* to their subdivisi<»n 
by Ornzeo y Berra in 1864 into the Lipa* 
jenne, Lipanes de .\rriba. and Li[<anc« 
de Abajo. In 1S.']9. uniK r eiiief Castro, 
they si(l<'d with the Texans against the 
Comanche (SchiMilcraft, Thirty Yean«, 
642, 1851); they were alwavsfriend» with 
their congeners, the Meecaferoei and with 
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the Tonkawa afft r ]'^"\ Imt were ene- 
mies of the Jii-urillai4 aiid the L'te. Be- 
tween 1845 and 1856 they suffered se- 
verely in the Texan w.ir-, the ih-siirn of 
which waB the exteimi nation of the 
Intiians within the Texas lK>rder. Mopt 
of tliein wen- ilriven info Coahnila, 
Mexico, wlii Tf they reaithMi in the Santa 
Bosa mif. with Kickaixio and other 
refnfT«'e Indians from the I'liited States, 
until the 19 Hurvivorn were taken to n. w, 
Ghihtuhua, in Oct., 1903, whence they 
were bron^iht to the Tnited States ahout 
the Ixfrinnin^,' of I'.IO.') ami i)h»ced on tlie 
Mes<-alero res.. N. Mex.. where they DOW 
(190.") ) nuinU'r ahoiit L'o and are making 
more rapid progress toward civilization 
than their Indian nei;jli}M)i«. Inaddition 
there are one or two Lipan ntnnl)ertHl 
with the 54 Tonkawa umlerthe I'onea, 
Pawnee, and Oto a^reni-y. ( Jaklaml n s., 
Okla., and a few w ith the Kiowa Apache 
in the name territory, making the total 
population al:>ont .S5. The Liftan resem- 
nle the other Apache in all imimrtant 
characteristics. They were often known 
ander the d»-sipialion Cancy. Chanze, 
etc, the French form of the Caddo col- 
lective name {K'tVutn) for the eflatem 
A|>ache tril)e8. (k. w. m.) 

Ap»«hea LipanM.— MS.. ]10\-'Jf2. in 'l\-\. staif ar 
t'hivi'x A-t*gui.~MiM»iu>\ , tic id imU's. H A. K.. 
1K»7 ( ■ tiintx T ApHclie Kiowii name, us^•^l a\x*> 
for M<'scal< r<if. I. Oaooerea. — E.«ou<lcro, NtU. Nil- 
fvo M.'x,. Kl, Cancera.— l.vu is. Tniv . 

IWt. Cancea.— >il.li-> }|i-t. .skftcln 71. 

\Hn\ (Caddo nanu-; ' iln . i \ • r- • i. Caneey -Fr. 
I><M-. (if 1719 quoted by Mundi li. r in An ii. IiiNf. 
Piipers. III. 178, IJ^SM). Canchy. — Hu ti vill.- (lT(»ii in 
Mfirvry. Dvc. iv. 412. 1K'«0. Cancy.- I ji Har|.i 
{17iy>. itiid.. VI. -JT", •JVi, i.^iN,. Canecia.— .l>'(TtT.v«. 
Am. Atla.", Timp ITTt".. Cane«ci. — .Vrivillc, map 
N. .\in.. IT.Vj. Caneei. — SclKKiicraft. Iiul. Tritir*', 
v.^71, Canraay.— n.» rvilif i \7i»J iti Miirtfry, 
IV-i-., IV, :{71, isso. Oannecia.— Bawdry dt-s \a> 
/i.'r.-. V..V. Iji., IMJ, l»*trj. Cannecy.— I^i Hnrpv 
(171^1 ill .Mark'ry, Di-c. vi. 262. 1h«0. Cannenaia.— 
Frt n. h. Hi-l. ( oil. 1^.. ii, 11, ls7."». Canneaai.— 
Cartf d( N I'oss. AtiKloiM'K, 1777. Cantcy — -loutil 
(16»1) in Mar^ry. D.'o., iii. 409, l«7s. Chancre.— 
Joiitcl (U'.sTf in Mirv'ry. iK't-., ill. ^vs. i»78. 
Chanaea.— .IdiUi h - in Frfiu-h. lli^t ( •'il. I^., 
I. lis, M(-,, Concte Sil.lcv, Hist. SkiUhi s, 110, 
IHOJ'.. Oip*nea.— IIamilt..n.' M. x. Hnmlljk., 4M, 
1KH3. Hu ta' ci. -t« ri Kate. .Syin.nymif. it. isM 
(' forfvt A| ,i' th' : I 'i mmiirho naint- i. Eiixul. — 
aui' Ms.. H. A. K. (Tonkawa 
name). Ipa-ndc—Arric-ivila (1792; qumcd bv 
Hiindelier in Arrh. In!«l. ra|KTH, iii, 181, ls9i'>. 
Ipaadi.— Ibid.. ISO. K'ia'-dri.— ten Kate. .Syno 
nyrnio, In lK«vi i('addc» name). Kantai'.— (iut 
!«rln-t. Cii.ld.. and Yat;w-i MS., B. A. K., f.5. 
K*rea«a. — .\|c K4 iinoy and Hall, Iml. Tribes, iii, 
79. 1W>X (pp. l)al.ly identical). Laneoy.— Walehe. 
Cliarte voii Am., 1S0.S (nilsprinU. Lapan. — 
Nil.-' ReKl«-ter. i.XXi. 119. 1^6. Lapaaaa.— Bol- 
Im ri in .lour. Kihiiol. S^k-. I.imd.. ii, '-'7i;, l-vW. 
Lapane.— Drakr. Hk. Iiid-.. vi, Ivt*- lapanne.— 
IIm'I , viti. Lee Pania. — I'Ike. Trav.. XM. IMl. 
Lee Pawneei.- riki-. KxiK-d.. a|>p.. pt. H, l".*, 1»*10. 
Lepan.— Si ll. Kx. Cniif. I><m-. 1:(. j-uli runu., -Jd 
Mrvt., I. 1M6. Le Pania. — I'ik. . i.xprd , app.. 
pt. 3. 9. IMO. Lipainea — .M. k'r. . HiM. I'l.iDp. 
Jesus, I. 3y«".. IMl. Linane in 1. x si„t.' 

arrh.. no. l-Vi. M'.rj. Lipanea Llwieroa — Due. t>f 
l^'Js in Hnl. s...' .Mex..2tVI, ls70. Lipania.— 

Dnike, Hk. Iiid-., ix, IMh. Lipanoa Km ndero. 
Not. K<*tad.do ( liihnahua. 244.1'«:tl. L ip»«. — Ind. 
Aff. Kep., 17^, 1h7.'i ( nil$prinl i. Lip«w.— Uoflmau 
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in Bui. 8oc. d'Antbrop. de Full, M Ti, 200, 
1888 (miKprint). liapaat.— Batter mna Lewte 

iim) in U. tLDocl^mii ConK.,9d MH..4. 1847 
la^^UA'i.— MooDcy. Held note*. B. A. £., 188V 
(ownname: 'oqib', 'ourkliHl' + dtea. 'people': 
cf . Ktow* ApMhe). Vav^— OatNChet. Coman- 
che MS.. B. A. R, 1884 (Comanche name) mahu-' 
Ibid. (Comaaeliepmm. of Lipan ) Otum, uhde, 
Under. 121, 1861 (probably tdentloitl). favaM.— 
Scbennerhom (1812) In If a«. HlM. CoiI.,9dB..n. 2^ 
1814 (mtntake). l«ep«M.~LMie (18641 in Behoof, 
cmft. Ind. Tribai,v. 689. 1886. BU'U.—Mooney. 
Held notoa. B. A. E., 1897 ('summer people* (?): 
former Me8<>alero name). BiapMiM. — Uhae, Ltn. 
der, 121 . istil. BiiiApuw.— Iberville (1699) In Mar. 
trry . Dee., iv. 316, 1880. Bipu.— Latham In Trani. 
I-liilol.Soo. bond. ,102.1866. Wnaam^SUMn Vof, 
I.4aiiNiane, iii, Ih, 1807. Tu4iiui«ade.— Moonev, 
field notes, B. A. £., 1887 (*gi«at wntar pMple^: 
Menalero name). Vx"l«— Q*^lMt< Tonkawe 
MS., B. A. E. (Tonkawa name fora intral ■hell: 
applied to the Lipan on aceonntof tnefr colled 
hal r) . Tabip«ia lipaa.— Oarcte ( I77fi) , Diary. 404, 
1900. TavipAi-LipMiet.— Garr^ (ina) cited by 
Bandelier in Arcn. Inst. PajHTs, in, 11 1, ivw, 

Lipanes de Abajo (Span.: lower Li- 
pans'). A fonner hrandi of the Lipan. 

Lipanea de Abajo.— Urozco V Bern, Geog., 69, ItHM. 
Lipanea del Sur.— Doe.of 1828 In Bol. 80C. GeOg. 

Mex., 501, lh<i9. 

Lipanet de Arriba (Span.: 'upjter Li- 

Bms'). A fonner hran< h of the Lipan. 
puiM d* Arrib*. — Orozco y Bcrra. GeoK., &8, 1W4. 
lipuiM dd Werto.— Doc.of 1888 in BoLSocOeog. 

Mex.. 504. 1M9. ^ 

Lipillanes. Mentioned an n division of 
ttie Llaneroe. Hee GtMkahin, (iukikaindef 
Kwahmi, 

IJfanente.—Bieodero. Not. de Chihuahua, 226. 
18S4. XIpDlaaee.— Onnoo y Berra. Gcog.. 69. 1864. 
Up^^uaa.— EMudera. Not. de Sonom y Slnaloa. 

Lipook. .\ former Chuinafjhaii village 
near rnnsiiuu iniaaiun, Santa Barbara 
CO., Ctil.— Tavlor in Cal. Fanner, Mav 4, 

! Sf>0. 

Liaahaato. .V former CluiniaHhan vil- 
lage near Parfaima mission, Santa Bar* 
hara co., Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
(H't.18, 1861. 

LiiieiiL A fonner Chimiashan vUlam 
in Ventnra co., Cal. — Taylor in Cu, 
Farmer, Jidy 24, 1H(W. 

Liincha. .\ former Chumashan village 
near Santa Barbara Cal. (Taylor ii; Cal. 
Farmer, A nr. 24, IStJa). Perhai)H iden- 
tical with tne preceding. 

Lithenca. A fnrmer village, presumably 
CostaiiuHii, connected with San Joan 
Hautista mission, Cal. — ^Taylor in Oal. 
Farmer, Nov. 25. 1800. 

Littefatchi. .\ former l'p^>er Creek 
town at the head of Canoe cr., in St Clair 
CO., Ala It was burned by Col. Dyer, 
Oct. 2\), isi;i. 

LitUfatchM.— Rovee in ISth Kep. H. A. E.. Ala. 
map. IS<.<9 Litu'futchee — Fliiil. Ind. Wars, 175. 
IKvi Littpfutchee. — I'i. k. lt, Ili.'^t. Ala., ii. 29i, 
1H.M. Olitifar. IiiMii dr lii Vandera (1.^79) in 
.'^niitli, ('<<]>; I),M Flu I ; l>>.'.7. 

Little Abraham. See Abraham. 

little Cnrp0Bt«r. See AtlatuUaeuUa. 

Little Crow (C'h'fnn unf-nn ninrll, 'the 
.suTc'l pigeon-hawk wliich comes walk- 
ing'). \ chief of the Kai>OMia division 
of the Mdewakanfon Sioux, which, nnder 
hiH father Little Crow, aa under his grand- 
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father I.ittlo Thuixler, lia<l its h(>3i<1<|uar- 
ters at Kaponia |KajK>zha), a \iMa>ro on 
the w. bank *>i tiie Missis.^ippi. lOor IL' ni. 
Im'Iow the nioiith «»f .Minnesota r. In 
1H4»), while intoxieatol, he was «h<it ami 
woun«le<l !)>• hia bn)ther; thin «au.«e<l liitn 
to try to di«^jura>:e ilririkin^ amiHig his 
followers, an<l proltably intince*! him the 
tuiuie year to ask of the Imlian au't-nt at 
Ft Snellinu a missionary to resiile at hia 
village, as a n-sult «»f whieh Hev. Thonuu) 
8. Williamson was sent. .\lthou;:h Little 
Crow was a siirni-r finder the name of 
Ta-oya-te-<lnta. 'His p»'opU' are re*! ' ) of 
the treaty of M«'ii<lota, Minn., Ang. 5, 
1K.')1. bv which the hakota reiUMi most of 
their Nlinm-sota laiuls to the l'nite<l 
States, he iised the treaty as a means of 
ereatinj; <lissatisfaction and ultimately in 
brinpiii^ on the <lisa^troiis ontbrt-ak of 
1862. In this laitltreak, (luring whieh 
more than athousan<l s»'tllers wen- killed. 
Little Crow was the rerogni/.fd Iea«ler. 
Su)»se«|uent to the 4'«'ssion of ls."d wveral 
bands, ini-hidin); the Kaftosia, were re- 
move<l to a lar>:e re-ervation on tlie upper 
Minnesota, where they dwelt iK-arefully, 
professinn penuiue friendship for the 
white seltlers, uiitil tliry ro>«' suddenly 
on Aug. IS, |S»;l', and spreading them- 
selves alonjx till- frontier for mon- than 
m., killed white men, women, and 
••hihlri'n without men-y. Little Crow led 
the lieree thou^di nnsuoefs-fnl attai-k oti 
Ft Kiil^'ely, Minn., .\ui:. L'O-l'l', Iscu, in 



tiler w. Ilr wiL<kille<l by a settlernained 
Ljmps«iii, .luiy \HtV.\, at a plai-e N. of 
Huti'hinson, Mel^'o«i ro., Minn. He wa.s 
(irobably nearly •»<) years of ai^e at the 
time of his death. Little Cr«»w had bad 
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whieh he was sliirhtly wounded, .\fter 
the defeat of the hostilesat Wood lakf, 
Sept. 2.i, 1SH2, bv < Jen. Sibley, Little ( row 
with 2tK) or :{(H)'follow»'rs ll«>d to the pro- 
tection of h'xH kualred on the plain.s far- 



4.ITTLE CROW TME VOUNGCR 

♦) wives and '2'2 rhildren. Consult Minn. 
Ilist.SiK-. Coll., Ill, ISN); IV, 1S7G; liryant 
and Mun-h, Mi<tory of tlM-tireat Ma.ssacrv 
by till- Sioux Indians in lHr>2; Indian Af- 
fairs lirport lor 1S«;;{; Ncill. Hist. Minn., 
1H.^S. ( r.T. ) 

Little Forks. A Chippewa n-s. formerly 
on TittibawasM'i' r., in lower Miehi)fau, 
sold in ls;>7. 

Little Monieo Town. \ former Mun.-ee 
\iilaL:e a few miles k. of Andery^on, Madi- 
son eo., Ind., on laixl soUl in 1818 (Kovce 
in l-t Hep. H. A. K., map, 1881). It niay 
Ik- iilentical with Kikf heswemnd. 

Little Osage Village. A former Osajre 
village i>n ( >saj:e res., (►kla., on the w. 
kiiikoi Neo-ho r. — M*-Coy ( 18:{7 ) in Sen. 
l>oe. 12*). 25th C<mn., 2d sess.. map, 9t>2. 
is:5s. 

Little Raven \ Ilosn, ' Younitr Crow*). 
All .\iapah<t ehief. He wa« first signer, 
lor the Southern Arapaho, of the treatv 
of Fort Wis*', Colo., Feb. IS, 18»>1. At a 
later peri«Ml betook |»art with the allied 
,\rapalio and Cheyenne in the war along 
the Kansas border, but joine<l in the 
treaty of .Me<licine Ltnlge, Kans., in 1867, 
liy whieli the.<Je triln'S agreed t<» go on a 
reservation, after which treaty all his 
effort was eonsistently directed towani 
ki-eping his |H'ople at {leace with the 
iiovernmeiit and leading them to civili- 
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zation. Tlirongh his inHiient'e the Ixwiy 
of the Arapaho remained at i>eace witli 
the whites when theirallien, theCheyenne 
and Kiowa, went on the warpath in 
lH74-7r>. Little Raven died at Canton- 
ment, Okla., in the winter of 1HS9, after 
having; maintaine<i for 20 years a reputa- 
tion as the leader of tlje pro^re>!«ive ele- 
ment, lie wjuH Hucce€Mle<l by Nawat, 
•Left-hand'. * (j. m. ) 

Little Bock Band. Mentione<l hy Parker 
(Minn. Ihirulhk., 141, ISoT ) ;i.s a SiHS»eton 
division. Not identities!. 

Little Bock Village. .\ Potawatoinl vil- 
lage in X. E. Illinois in 1832 (C'am|)Tiiv 
peeanoe treaty ( 1832) in V. S. Ind. Treat., 
098, 187.'?); situated nn the n. luink of 
Kankakee r., alxsut the ln)undary <»f 
Kankakee and Will ctw. 

Little Thunder. A Brule Sioux chief 
durinjr the middle of the l*.Uh century, 
lie was prej^ent at the <irattan nia»<.sacre 
near Ft I.i»nimie in lH.i4, anfl assumed 
eitnunand when chief Sinpinjr Hear was 
kilU'd; he also took part in thehattleof 
Ash Hollow, Nehr., with (Jen. Ihirnry, in 
18.V>, and contimu'd ehii-f until liis drath 
some years hiter. I'hysirally Little Thun- 
der was a ^riatit. fully six f»'»'t six inches 
tall and lar>;<> in proportion, and is spoken 
of as of sujH?rior intellijjenee. 

Little Turtle iMichihiuikini). A chief 
of the .Miami tril>e, born at his villag<>on 
Kel r., Ind., in 1752. His father wa-s 
a Miami chief and his mother a Mahican; 
hence, a<-cordm>; to the Indian rule, he 
was a Mahii-an and ri*ceived no advan- 
tajre from his father's rank — that is, he 
was not chief liy dcs<'ent. However, hi.s 
talents haviii); attracte<l the noti***? of his 
countrymen, he was ma<le chief of the 
Miami while a comparatively yf)Mn^ man. 
Little Turtle was the principal leader of 
the Indian forci-s that defeattnl (len. 
Ilarmaron .Miami r. in ( )ct. 17t»t». and (Jen. 
St Clair, at St. Marys, Nov. 4, 17«.n, and 
he and Bluejacket were amonp the fore- 
most leaders of the Indians in their con- 
flict with(M'n. Wayne's army in 1795, al- 
thou<;h he had ur>;ed the Indians to make 
I»eace with this *'chief who never 8lee|)S." 
After their defeat l>y the whites he jouu^l 
in the treaty at (Ireenville, Ohio, Aug. 3, 
1795, remarking, as he signed it, "I am 
the lit«t to sign it, and I will be the last to 
break it." Faithful to this promise he 
remained passive and couns<'le<l p<'ace on 
the jiarl of his pt-ople until Ids death at 
Ft Wayne, July 14, 18!-_'. ICiirly in 1797, 
accompanied by ('apt. Wells, his broiher- 
in-law, he visited President Wasliingt<»n 
at Philadelphia, where he met Count Vol- 
ney and (ien. Kos«"iiisko, the latt»'r pre- 
sent inir him with his own pair of eleg^i'itlv 
mounted nistols. Although T»-cumsefi 
emleavored to draw him away from his 
peaceful relations with the whites, his 
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efforts were in vain. Llitte Turtle's In- 
«Iian name as signed tf) different treaties 
variesas follows: Greenville, Aug. 3, 1795, 
Meshekunnogh<iuoh; Ft Wayne, June 7, 
1803, MeseekunnogIn|Uoh; Vincennes, 
Aug. 21, 1805, Mawhekakahquoh; Ft 
Wayne, Sept. 30, 1809, Meshekenogh(|Ua. 
Ciinsult Prake, Inds. N. Am., 1880; Brice, 
Hist. Fort Wayne, 1868; Appleton'e 
Cyclop. .\ni. Biog.,ni, 1894. (c. t. ) 

Little Turtle's Village. A former Miami 
village on Kel r., Ind., abi>ut 20 m. n. w. 
of Ft Wayne; named after the celebrated 
chief, Little Turtle, w ho was lM)m there 
in 1752 and made it his home. It was 
in existence a.s late as 1812, the vear of 
Little Turtle's death. 




Litnya. A name given by Niblack to a 
Tlingit division living about Lituya bay, 
«. E. Alaska. They are projwrly a part 
of the Huna, *]. v. 

Lituya. — Nibluck. Coast Iml. of Alii.okH, ••hart I, 
1KS9. Ltuiakoe.— Vt'iiiHiuiiiutT. Zu|>i<kl. ii. ]>i. in. 
'.xj. IMOiii loun Willi 'iUO [K>ti.). dhltuja — Holm- 
bvrti. KlIiiniK. Skuz., iiiHp, Isio. 

Livangebra. A former rancheria, pre- 
sumably Costanoan, connected with Do- 
lores mission, San Francisco, Cal. 

Livangebra. - liiylDr in ("nl. FiirniiT. Oct. 18, 
1H(il. Livanfelva. — Ihl<l. < m< iilii>ne<l ilistinot, 
though ><< iMniiiKly i<l<'iiti<-Hl Luianeglua. — Iliid. 
ial>o lueiitunK-'l km <ti>tin<-l i. 

Liwaito ( Wintun: = ////•»(/, "waving'). 
A former village <»f the Patwin subfamily 
of the Wintun, on the site of the i)resent 
town «»f Winters, Yolo co., Cal. The 
Wintun api>lied the name also to Putah 
cr. (s. A. H. ) 

Lewytof.— I'owers in Overland Mo., xiii. Ma, 
187 1. Liguaytoy.— Buiii n>ft. Uisl.Cul., IV. 71, lW*ti. 
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LiMrai'-to^Powera In Cont. N. A. Etrmul., ni, 218, 

i»n. 

Liyam ( Li'-]n\m). A former Clintna- 
shaa village on Santa Cruz id., C'al. — 
Henshaw, Baenaventnra MS. vocab., B. 

A. K., 1884. 

Llagai (Si>an.: 'vvouinle'). A former 
groupof Cocopa rancherias on the w. (ride 
of the Rio Colonulo, ja«t 1k1«i\v tiilrviater, 
alx)Ut lat. 32®, in n. k. l^>w« i Caiiiorma. 
Visited and ho »iaiiii'<l by Fray Francisco 
Garc<^, S«'|)t. 17, 1771, which in given as 
the day of liie wounds or sores of Jit Fran- 
cis AsBiai.— Gare^ (1775), Diary, 188, 
1900. 

Llaneros ^S|>au. : * nlainsmen ' ). A it-rui 
indefinitely applied to the former wild 
trit>(>s of the l^taked i>lain*» of w. Texas 
and E. New Mcxiut, iiuhuling the Kwa- 
hari Comanche (q. v.) and part** of tin* 
Jicarillas and the Meacaleroa. iiold- 
kahiii, (iuhlkalnde. 

Llano. A Papago village in a. Aricona; 
pop. 70 in 1868. 

DafUaa*.— Ballff In Ind. AIT. Ri>ix. Ms, isv^. 

Lochchiocha. A former Si'ininrilf town 
tiO 111. K. of .\[»Hlachicula, and near (>k- 
Icknet-, I' la ; ( )k< »skaamathla waschief in 
1S'_>:!. - H. K. Kx. Doc. 74 (1823), I9th 
Cong., Ibt .see«., 2«>, 1826. 

Loeobo. A Costanoan village .situated in 
1810 w ithin 10 m. of Santa Cruz mission, 
Cal.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Apr. 5, 1860. 

Loonst Neoktown. A village in Mary- 
land, occupied in 1792 b^y that hand of the 
Nanticoke known as Wiwafh. q. v. 
Locust Neek. — .Mt Joliii««>n com 17V, u N V. 
Di>r t ill. MUX . VI. VKl, isfifi Locust Nt'«ktown.— 
Gal In till hi 7' run-. \\:\ ,\ iiti.i !«<k'.. II, 63. XKiH. 

Lodges, bee Earth lodge, (Jrtum lodge, 
Habiiatiom. 

Lodges without horses A f»>rmer Crow 
band. — Culbertson iu Smitliaon. Kep. 
1860, 144, 1851. 

Lofka. A former Kaivuhkhotana set* 
tlement on the w batilc <if Yukon r., 
Alaska. The place prulmhl y (-onsiHted of 
only a »ingle hut occupied by an Indian 
named I.-.fka, at which the farlifst 
Amehaiu traveler*! on the Yukon uf*e<i to 
S{)end the night. 

Lofka's bftrrabora. — Dull, .Vliuktip 211, 1»70. 

Lognn. A synonym 01 poketoken, in 
UH- in .Maine, and probably a corruption 

of !'i 't W'-rd. ( .\. V. c. ) 

Logiiu, John {'! ) ^uatuc name Ttth-gah- 
jtU'\ lit. * his eyelit-^hes stick outor above,' 
tin if looking through or over something, 
and so cr>uld well mean '.«i>ying.' — Hew- 
itt). A iioti*d Indian chief, born at 
Shamokin, Pa., about 1725. His father, 
calle<l by the Knglinh Shikellamy and by 
the Moravians Sliikellemus, a(*cording to 
Crant/ ( Hist, of the liri'tlm-n, 269, 1780), 
was a white man, taken prii^onerin Can- 
ada and reared among the Indians, and 
was later made chi»'f of all or a part of 
the Indians residing at Shamuiun. He is 



UMially Hf>oken of as a Cayuga chief, w Idle 
others call him a Mingo, the common 
term in the colonial iH*riod for tbooe 
Inxpiois livinu' biy«.n<l tlnir ]>ro{.er 
boundari^. Ban ram .<iiyd tiiai he was 
a Frenchman born in .Montreal, hut as 
a pri.-ioner was ndo]jt'<l by the Oneida. 
The same authority further states that 
his son (preanmably Tah-gah-jutej took 
the name Logan from his friend Jamex 
Logan, who was secretary and for a 
time acting governor of Pennsylvania. 
He lived a numljer of years near KtHnis- 
ville. Pa., 8up|H)rting himself and family 
by hunting and thi' sale of dri'^aied skins. 
Ijiter, about 1770, heremove<l to the Ohio 
and was living at the mouth of Beaver 
cr. when yisitinl by Heckewelder in 
1772; and in 1774, about the time of the 
Dunmore war, he resided at Old Chilli- 
cothe, now Westfall, on the w. bank of 
tk'iola r., Pickaway oo., Ohio. In 1774 a 
number of Indians, inchitling some of 
T/o^ran's relatives, wtrel-rutally massacretl 
ut the mouth of Yellow cr. by settlers on 
the' Ohio, in retaliation, it waa claimed, 
for the nuirdi-r of whitr cuiiirtaiits, and 
for a time Michael Crcsaj) wan sup* 
pofled to be the leader in this 
Tlu rt' ban In ni much controversy a> to 
tlie facts iu this case. A careful study of 
the evidence ^ven by Jefferson in the 
apjjendi.x to his Notes on Virginia, by J. 
J. Jacob iu his Hiographic^il Sketch of 
theUfeof Michael Cres«p, and by Brants 
Mayer in his Tab-gah-jute, lead.»< t>> tlif 
conclu.<ion that the massacn* of the In- 
dians w as by (ireat house and a party of 
white settlers, and tliat Cre^ap wa- n->t 
pn^sent; that l^ogau'i? .si.*iter, and iioK^ibly 
some other relative, were kille<.l; that hw 
wilt' \\a.« not munlnt d. and that lie had 
uo children. It seems cvidi iit, lujuever, 
that Ix)gan was brtiught in some way t^* 
beli.'Vr that C it -sap led theatt.nk. Ft 
several months Logan made war on tUit' 
l>«)rder settlem^ts, perpetratinir fearful 
liarbarttics iijion men, women, autl < 
dren. in thecelebratedspiMthattrihutetl 
to him he boaata of these murders. This 
supjK)>*«*tl «y>»/<'fh w;is probaMx f.nly a 
memoraiulum written down from his 
statement and afti'rward read Ix'fon- the 
treaty nn-eting at Chillicothp. at which 
l^jgaii w as not present. Hih intemp<TMtc 
habit.o, l>eganalXNitt))etimeof hisremovul 
to the ( )hio,gn'W x\]}OU him, and after the 
return of r>eace compelled him to forUar 
the u.^'e of the tomahawk he iH'catnenii 
abandoned sot. On his return fn»m a 
trip to Detroit in 17S0 he was killed hv 
his nephew, apparently in a quarrel. 
His wife, w ho w as a Shawnee w oman, sur- 
vived him. but no <-hildren n*sulte<l from 
their union. A monument to l»gan 
stands iu Fair Hill cemetery, near Au- 
burn, N. Y. (c; T.) 
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Consult Do<klri«ln«', Srttli-iiu'nt and In- 
dian Wars, 1821; Howe, Ilif^t. Coll. Ohio, 
!!, 402, 18m>; Jacol). Sketrh of Cresap, 
\StU\; JeffiTKon, Nnt. s (»n Va., 1S02, 1804; 
Kerehtfval, ili»t. of the Valley <»f Va., 
183^^; Loudon, Narratives, ii, 1811; May- 
er, Tah-jnih-jutr i«r Lopui, 18«»7; St» v< n- 
8on ill \V. Va. lli^-t. Mair., m, H J. I'.MCi. 

Logstown. .\u iiniu>rtant viiUigc lur- 
inerly on the r'\f(\\t bank of Ohio r., about 
1-t m. Ih Iow IMttHlmr^, in Alli«rheiiy co., 
Va. It w a.-! originally wtt lt d by Shawnee 
and Delawares prior to 174S, and in the 
ftiUowinjr year was reijorted by CV loron 
to contain -40 cabins ocru|»ie<l by Iro<jUoi«, 
Shawnee, •"Loups" (Delaware, Muns<?e, 
and Mahican), oi* well aw Iroquoin from 
Sault St Loui.'i and I^ke of Two Moun- 
tains, with some Nipisning, Abnaki, and 
Ottawa. Father Uonnecamue, of the 
h»anie expetUtion, estimated the numljer 
of cabins at 8(), and savs "we called it 
Chininf;ui>, from itj* viclnitv to a river of 
that name" (Mag. Am. Hi.<t., nr 142, 
187s I ; but it should not 1h' confonndt»<l 
with the Shenango some distance N., o;i 
Beaver cr. Croghan in 17ti5 (Thwaites, 
VatW Wi-st. Trav., i. 127, V.m I speaks of 
Logfltowu as an old settieiuent of the 
Shawnee. It was abandoned about 1750 
and re<ii-( nj»ied by a mixed [.< i|>ulatiiiii of 
Mingo (chiefly tikineca), Muhican, Otta- 
wa, ana othera in the Kn^lish interest. 
Alxiiit tbis time a new villaue was built 
witli the aid of the Ir'rench ou a hill over- 
looking; the old site. Lo^town was an 
important trading rende/.v<tus. <nie "f 
Croghan's trading houses beinir estab- 
lished there; it was also the home of 
Half-King (Senmiyatba or Monakatua- 
tha) in 175:i-o4 (although it is stated that 
his dwelling was sitnate«l a few miles 
away), and was a iii>t<>mary stopj»ing 
plaix- of colonial otlicers and emissa- 
ries, as Weiser, Gist, Croghan, O^loron, 
and Wa.«liingti)ii, the latter remaiiiinu' 
here live davs while on his way to \'e- 
nanfio and Le Bceuf in 1753, and again 
♦nakiny; it a resting place while on his 
way to Kanawha r. in 1770. Logstown 
was also the scene of the treaty between 
the Virginia cotnmissioniTS and the In- 
dians of this stH-tion in 1752. According 
to the author of Western Navigation (76, 
1814), and ('Mining ( Wi-feni Tour. 80, 
1810), there was als<» a .settlement known 
as Lof^stown on the opjKJsite side of the 
Ohio. It wa** alttindoneil by the Indians 
in 17.">s, immtnliately after the captiire ol 
I t hu t^uesne. In ad<lition to the au- 
tborities « ited, see Darlington, Chri.sto- 
plier <iisl's .lournal.s, IS'.Ki; I'a. Col. Kec., 
V, MS et se«i., 1851. (c. t.) 

41hiaiMi<,— C^loron (1749) ia Hag. Am. HM.. ii. 
ItfTuW. QUaaiffn^.-Tliwalt«a, Early West. 



Tniv.. 1. 21. notp. 1W4. LodBrttwi.— Narr. of Ma- 
rie Lc Koyand Barbara Leinitii«r(17M) tfatii>l.ln 
Ptt. Mm. HIH. and noff.. xziz.no. 1M»4]2, IMK. 
Ions Tvwa.— Dinwiddle Papen (IW), i, 6, UBS. 



Lore't-Town.— Hamiltnn (1749) in N Y. Doc. Col. 
lliM.. VI, .'v31, 1SV>. Lom-town.— BoUqUi-t (17&4), 
Kxp. .! . i.S, ]^6<« Log* Town.— <'n>ghaii ( 174S) in 
N. Y. Diw. < (il. III^J , vn, 2ii7,ll!ifiti. Lof'«T«wa.— 
KrfiM'h otiio r 1 171'Ji. ibid.. IV,M8i USA' llliw 
go.— TtiM tiitr*, oji. ( it. 

Lohastahni ( I,i>-fni»-UW-u{). A former 
Chumashan village in Ventura co., Cal. 
— Henshaw, Buenaventura MS. vo<«b., 
B. A K., 1SS4. 

Lohim. A small .Sliotthoneau band liv- 
ing on Willow cr., a s. affluent of the 
Cohnnbia, in s. Oregon, and probably 
belonging to the Mono-Paviotso group. 
They nave never made a treaty with the 
(lovernment and are generally siM)ken of 
as renegades iielonging to tHe L'uuitiUa 
res. (Moonev). In 1870 their number 
was reported as 114, but tlie name has 
not appeared in recent otbcial reports. 
Ron mistook them for Nea Fero6a. 
lo^lia.— Moonejr In Utk Rep. B. A. B.. T^lflOt. 
Ittw-ldai.— Rom. For Ranter!>, 1. 186, 1866. WiXLtm 
Creek Indian*.— Mooiu-v. <'p cit. 

Lojot. A former Chumai>han village in 
Ventura ci ). . Oal.»!Caylor in Cal. Farmer, 

July 24, 1H«8. 

Loka ( ' rei*ds ' [ phrdfjin iltg] ) . A Na vaho 
clan. 

Ibk*.— MaiDi. \vs ill .lour. .\in. Folk-lnnMii, 1U4. 
IMH). Lbk*4ine — llii'l. Oi/i* = ' i»*'<ipU ' >. L6ka- 
'rtne'.— .NftiltlK W*. NHvaho I/t tr<>uns, ■il,lHli'(diHe=* 

Loko. A tril>e, probably Paviotso, for- 
merlvlivingonornearCarsonr., w. Nev. — 
Holeman in Ind. Aff. liep., 152, 1852. 

Lokaachampa. A former Seminole tow*n 
at the head of St Johns r. , Fla. Lokpoka 
Takoot«a Ilajo was chief in 1823.— H. R. 
Ex. Doc. 74 (1823), I9th Cong., let seas., 
27, 1826. 

Lolanko (the Sinkine name of Bull cr. ). 
A part of the .Sinkine dwelling on Bull 
and Salmon crs., tributaries of the s. forlc 

of Ke\ r., HuinlK)ldt CO., Cal. 
Flonk'-o — I'owors in Cont. N'. A Ktlinol., iri, 113, 
1H77 I calksl ttv wliitcs). Loloncooki. — BmiiToft, 
Nm. i{a< <■«, I, U7. 1H74. Lo-lon'-kuk.— Powt-rs, op. 
cit. Loolanko A. Knn In r. irif n. )9(B(Bull cr.). 

UlMiihl *tobacoo'. scl 'people' ). The 
name applied to the Wintnn living in and 

about Ixjng valley, k. of Clear lake. I^ike 
CO., Cal. Their territory extended w. to 
the snmmit of the monntain range just k. 
of Clear lake and was there contiguous 
to Ponui territorv. (s. a. b. ) 

Lold'-la — I'oui rs in' Cont. N. A. Etlinoi.. Ul. 219, 
1877. LoldlML—i\}werB in Overland Mo., xjii, 542, 
Wi. Lor-Ml.— P(memlnOont.N.A.Etimd.,ni, 

219.1877. 

lomavlk. A Knskwogmiut Eskimo vil* 

lasre on the left bank of Kuskok wirn r., 
Alaska; jK)p. 81 in 1SS(), 53 in llMH). 

Lomavi|famut«. — Ni.'l.*on < lH7y) <iuolcd hv Baker, 
<ieoK. Diet. Alaika. 269, 1902. Loaiavik.'— Baker, 
ibid. lo— wifisBtn.— Petrolf, Rep. on Alaaka, 
.■is. issi. 

Lompoe. A former Chumashan village 

near Purfsitiia mission, Santa P-arlwra 
CO., Cal. — Tavlor in Cal. Farmer, (H t. 18, 
1861. 

lone Wolf f dnjHV'/i)) . A Kiowa i bief, 
one of the 9 sijgners of the treaty of Metli- 
cine Lodge, ^uis., in 1867> by which the 
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Kiowa first aj;n>»*il t'» Ik? t)lare<l on a res- 
ervation. In 1S72 lie iiea<lril a «lele^ti«tn 
to Wasliin)rton. The kilhnir of his son 
by the Texanw in 1S7.'{ einl)ittere«l iiim 
apiinnt the wliite.<, and in the outbreak 
of the following year lie wa.s the reeo>i- 
nized leader of the hostile part of the 
trilK'. On thi* niirrt^nder in the .sprinjj of 
1875 he, with a number of others, was 
fH-nt to military «i>iilinement at Kt Ma- 
rion, Fla., where they n-mained 'A years. 
He died in 1879, nhortly after his return, 
and was t-uiree«led by his adopted .«on, of 
the name name, who still retains author- 
ity in the triU'. (j. m. ) 
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Longe. An abbreviation in common 
ut*e amonj; Kn^rli.'-h-speakiii); people of 
the region of the anat laki-s, nartieu- 
larly the n. t«hore otL. Ontario, for max- 
kalouqe, a variant of ma»kinnniji' ((j, v.). 
The \om\ lumjt- rejiresents another vari- 
ant, mnKktlnntjt'. Tin* name is appliinl 
also to the <Jr«'at l.jike trout {Sulvtlinun 
iiinnnijcuj*h). ^v\'Miirkiuatr. ( a. f. c. ) 

Long Island { .iintlifi'h-f/Cnulhi'ta, from 
dmrlvr'/J 'i.-^hind', fiiimMii'tn 'long'). A 
former C'lu-rokee town at the I>on>; id. 
in Tenne.'^jjee r., on the Tennessee-Georgia 
line. It was peHled in 17s2 by Chero- 
kee who es|Kiu^eil the IJrilish eau>e in 
the Hevolutionary war, and was known 
as one of the Chi«'k:imauga towns. It 
was destrovi'd in tlie fall of 1794. See 
Royce in oth Hrp. B. A. V.., map, 18>S7; 
Moonev in l".»th Hep. H. A. K., 50S, 5L'»J, 
1900. ■ (J. M. ) 

Long Lake. A former Phippewa village 
on Ixjng lake, in Havlield <'o., N. Wis. — 
Warren ( lSo2) in Minn. Hist.Soe. Coll.. 
V, 191, 1S8.5. 



Long Lake. A Chip|>ewa baixl on 
lyong lake, N. of h. Sn j>erior, iH-twi-en 
Ni|H*gon lake and Pie r., Ontario; fM>p. 
.•{11 in 1SH4, 341 in liH)4. 

Long Sioux. The chief of one of the 
Dakota bands not brought into Ft Peck 
agencv, Mont., in 1872 (H. K. Kx. Doc. 
9fi, 42"d Cong., .'kl seas., 5. 1K7.{). It hail 
28 tipis. Not identified. 

Long Tail. In ls.'>4 a Shawnee chief of 
this name ruled a l»and at " Long Tail's 
settlement" in Johnson co., Kans. — 
Washington treatv (1854) in I'. S. Ind. 
Tn-at., 795, 1873. ' 

Longnahharkarto ( hmtj-nnh-hnr-kar'-to, 
'brush log'). A sulv<-lan of the Dela- 
wares (g. v.). — Morgan, Anc. .Sh., 172, 
1H77. 

Lookout Mountain Town (a<Iapt(Kl from 

X\\vV\wTo\LVi' A'UVUl<i'ndnk(i'nihi\, 'moun- 
tains IcMiking at each other'). A former 
Cherokee town at or near the present 
Trent* in, Dade co., N. w. lia. It was 
settled in 1782 by ('herokee who (>«if>oused 
th»" British cause in the Hevohiti<»uar>' 
war,and was known as one of the Chicka- 
mauga towns. It was destrovcd in the 
fall of 17!»4. ' (.1. M.) 

A'Uli dA'ndftkA'nihi.— Moonoy. infti. 19J6 (full 
Cherokci- iitiiiie). Dand*' (iod'. — Nfcoricy in l^^th 
lU p. B. \. E.. 514. 19110 ( Twu LxtkitiK at each 
otlii-r': ('hen>k(>e natneK Lookout MounUin.— 
Doc. o( 1799 (|U<.te<l bv Hovco in 5th R« p. B. .\. 
E.. 144. 18S7. Lookout Mt Town. — Koyc e in .>ih 
Hi-T>. H. .\. E.. initp, lH-^'i. OttilletaraoonobAb.— 
Halli w (178'J; in Am. SUte Papers, Ind. AIT.. I. 
v.. 1><K. 

Loolego {Lft'tt-h--go). A Yurok village 
on lower Klamath r.,Cal.,2 m.al>ovethe 
fork with the Trinity. A lish dam was 
ri^gii'^rlv built here. — A. L. Kroel>er, 
inf'n, lim4. 

Lopotatimni. \ division of the Miwuk 
formerly living in Kldoniilo or Sacramento 
c"o., Cal. 

Lapototot.— Bam roft. Nat. Races. 1. 450. IXIA. Lopo- 
talinmea. — (ittllatin in Tnint. Am. Ethnol. ."^tc-.. ii, 
Vr.\. ISIM. lopoUtimnea.— Hale in U. Expl. Ex- 
pi'd., VI, C3U, lK4t>. Lot>ttatimnes.— R<inrn>ft, op. 
(■i(. (mi.4quotcd from Halo. Sapototot.— Ibid. 

Loquasquscit. .V former Wani{M)nnag 
" plantati(»n " near Pawtucket r.. Provi- 
dence co. (?), R. I. It was soUl in 1646. 

Loquaaquicit — Deed of 1646 in K.I. Col. Hi-c.l.SS. 
I'vVi. Loquaqutcit. — lliiil.,3J. Loquaquaitt. — Ibid. 

Lorenzo. .\ former Dieguefto village 
N. E. of San Diego, Cal. — Hayes ( 1850) 
quote<I V»v Ilant n>ft, Nat. Race*!, i, 458, 

1SSL>. 

Loreto. .V village, pr*»l>ably of the Tii- 
bare, on the x. Iwnk of tin* s. fork of Kio 
del Fiierte, lat. 26° 45', Ion. 107° 30^, s. w. 
Chihuahua, .Mexico. 

Loreto. A Varohio village an<l the ^vaX 
of a Spanish mi.xsion. situated n. of Chini- 
pH valley, lat. 27= 4S', Ion. 108° .30', x. 
Sinaloa, Sb'xico. 

Nueitra Senora de Loreto de Voragioa — ^ >rozoi> y 
HiTrii, (Jot;.. »"JI. IW.I. Binoyeca. — Ibid, i native 
tuuiie) . 

Lorette. .V Huron village situate<l S m. 
N. w. of (iu«'lK'c, Canada. The prt»si'nt 
village, projx'riy distinguishe<l as Jeuiie 
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r.oi>'tt<', iM soiiH* ijiil - 'li-t,uit irorii Aii- 
cieime Li>ivtU', tin- old viUuge, w.ot ami 
n«irt»r to Qtiet«c, wliii'h was titmnf Umcd 

for till- I trrsiMit l<K-ntioii after ITl'l. Tlif 
iniiubiUiUbj are u rvuiuaut of the JliiroitH 
(f|. V. ) who fled from their i-owntry o« ac- 

<"fuint nf the In>|U<>iM alMtut Hi-'iO. Aff. r 
stopping on OrleauK icL tlu*y reuioveil in 
1693 to Ancienne I^rette. In 1H84 they 
numlH-red 280; in 1904, 455. See Jluro,,, 
Mifinons. ( I . \r . t 

Lorett-—<;ernjHn Flats coMi. . i n \ ^ Ihh-. 
r..!. fflst., VMI, .r.'*>. IV.T LoretU — .li I. i Kr. 
l»<iiii . t't, 1, iim|i. 17t".|. Lorette. -« "lin!' I .I'm 
lit N. \. I>.«' <'(<T. HM VI ■llf.. 1*"'. Loretto — 
D<K". of IfVi.;. w . .7 ]- „) Prtnatnawiak.-- 

tialx-hl't, I'l riMl.s, . .( M -^ .11. A. K ,i v<7 i lVlli)l>>*rot 
nnmo). 

Lot Angele*. A I'urmer rancht-ria, in- 
habited apparently by both Pltna Alta and 
St'ri, on tlip w. hank <>f I{i«i Ilon-jL^ila^, 
tH'Jitral Sonora, Mexico. It tlatc-w t'ruru 
early Spnnwh times, l»nt is probably not 
now kii'-wn l)v tliis iiaini'. 

Angf-lrs.^Kitin. nuip ilTojl iti Stoi klti'i. Nviio 
\V. It r. .!( :i, iT.'f. Lo« Angeles. — I). M-, nf ITW 
<4U<<tiMl b) HatH Toft, No. Met. Sint<">. i, M l, ix**!. 

Lm Lnceroi (S|i:in.: 'the nioniin^ 
htnr-' . A Somali si'ttli iiu'nt .-ilnatt-d at 
till- .-ih* <tf t!u* aiicit'iit piU'Mo «if rio^'c, 
on thf K. bank of tlu- Kio <iranilf, iii-ar 
ria/adi-1 Ali-aldc, Ki<> Arrii>a co., N.Mex. 
Mentioned bv ( iatsi'lu't in l .H7Ma--a pueblo 
of tlu' iVnva Indian*, >\ bcrt-as it iaa Mex- 
ican villaire. altlioiiK'b it may bavo oon- 
taint'd at that tinu' a f«'\v Tvwa iVotii Saii 
Jnaii pneblo, about :{ ni. s. 
Lot Lcuceuro* - Yiirmw in Ann. K<. |«. Wln-. l. r 
.Siirv., app 1. 1. I W. isT.'v Lot Luctch.— 'i.il-fh< t 
iu WhcvltT Surv. Kep.. A«'h«ol.. vn. 417. l>*7y. 

iMt Tan TribM of larael. The liellef, 
for whii'li n<> pitsitivo antiquity t<r«'iiis t»» 
tixit^t. hay lon>! been curren*. that iu 721 
B. c, Sar;;<»ii, kmyt of A>»i»yria, the HUt-wf- 
"or Shalniaii- ~* r. < arruMl off into cap- 
tivity ten of tilt t\\. he tribw* of Itjnu-l. 
Other deportation^ ar*' attribuieil t<iTiK- 
lath-i*ilc«-fr :ui<l ^!'.;dmancs(T. N<it all 
the iH'ople wt-rc dcportt*«l; nor were tho.M* 
who were, actually lost. Still, the a.<- 
MUinption that they were Vtr^K has •riven 
rise ti> ab><urd theories, acc^rdinu t< > which 
the$ie miHiin}? tribes liave Ikx'h di8< overe<l 
in every »piarter of tlic l'Iu'i'V TIh' tiiost 
popular theorii's aretuif w hich idculilies 
them with the Anjilo-.^^axoris and aiit»ther 
which fee-"- thiir li-.-eudantH iti the 
American Indians, l ullier Dtiran in l'iSr> 
wasone ottheflret tontate e\pli<"itly tliat 
"llu><e natives are of the ten triites of 
Israel liial Shalmancser, kin^ of th»' .Vs- 
i*yrians, made pris«»ners and carri«'<| to 
Assyria." 'i'ho latest variants of tiie 
theory may l>e met with in the pres^ent- 
day news|ni^H'rs. Ant< xiioile Montexinof*, 
a Slarano (secret Jew ), whih* jt»in-neyin>r 
in South .\meri<ii in 1H41 claimed that he 
met savajjes who followed Jewish prac- 
'tieef*. Thin ittory he reiieatetl iu i lulland, 
in 1&I4, to MahaMjceh Ix'n Israel, who 
|>rintc<l it in hin work, llii|ie of Iwraet. 
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I'tiitii it Tleiiiia>- Tin >roWj;oo<l, in 1(>52, 
publitiheil Di^itua Dei, in which hetiought 
tf) pntve that the Indians were the Jews 
"lost in the world for the snace of near 
2,0UU years. ' ' From this work oiaiu' m\y 
tseqnent writem obtained their chief argn- 
nieiit.-. Thi- theory, however, foinid 
opponenti^ even in the 17th century. 
Among these were William Wood, author 
of the curioMH New Kn>rlan<rs l'rns|,«., t 
(1634); L'KfitranKe in Americans no Jcwh 
(1052); Ifiibbani in History of New Kng- 
land ('*''. I'lsov Tin- i<lejitirication of the 
American aborigines with the "lost ten 
tril>e»«" was ba««pd on alle^^ identities 
in r< III--, pra<-tice», customs an»l habits, 
tm<litii»ns, and lauguaKes. Adair'H His- 
tory of the American Indians, published 
it! 177'), was liasitl on this theory. .\n 
entiiusiastic. successor of Adair was Dr 
Klias Boudinot, \\ ho.«e work, A Star in 
the West: f)r, a Humble Attmiij^t to Dis- 
cover the \^*n^ lAMjtTen THIk'soI Israel, 
Preparatory to Their Return to Their 
Beloved V\\y, Jenisalem, was published 
at Trenton, N. J., in 1SP5. i^rd KingK- 
bor<iuv!;b'H Tuaunitieent Antiqaities of 
Mexico (}t Vols.. IS) represent-^ a 

fortune spent in euorts t«» sustain this 
theory. To-day the idea croj^s out 
occasion all \ in p-cudo-scientilic works, 
missionnr y lileralure, et*-., while the 
irii!Kll\ interest which the Mormon 
church has always taken in the Itnlinns 
is said to Ih- due to this Indief. (."erlain 
identities and n«em)»lances in customs, 
i<le;Ls. instittittt.n-. etc., of the .\mericnn 
Indians and tlic ancient Jews are i>ointeil 
out by Mallery in his Israelite antl In- 
dian: A Parallel in Planes of Culture 
( Pr. .c. A . A . A . S. , .\ .\ \ v u 1 , 287-33 1 , 1 HHt) ) , 
though the address contains many miH- 
conceptions. It may Ix* remarke<l that 
the Jews and the Indians have no physical 
cbara«"t<'ristics in common, the two races 
iH'lon^'iriK to entirely distinct types. See 
I'opnhir fallnHex. 

In a<h1itio!i t<> t lie above works consult 
Neubauer in Jewish (Quarterly Review, r, 
LS8H; .lacobs in Jcwifh Encyclopedia, 
XII, 24}i-.');{. PHXJ. ( A. F. c. ) 

Lotlemaga [ J-.t/tKinatjii, 'ghost- face wt>- 
nian.' — Btms). Tbeancesitor of agens of 
the Nakomgiliaala, also applied to the 
gens itself. 

Lo'tlemaq.— Bow In K'tertnitiiiu Mitt, pt. .5. 181, 

ISs- 

Loucheux i Fr.: ' .^^juinters' ). The Ku- 
tcliin s|K'aking thedialectof the Tukkuth- 
kut«-hin. This language, which resend>lcH 
more nearly the ChijH'wyan than the 
intervening Ktatehogfittine and Kawcho- 
gottine dialects, is sj»oken by the Tatlit- 
kutchin, Vnntakutchin, Kutchakut'-hin, 
Nat-it knt»'bin, and Trotsikkutchin (Ilar- 
disty iu i:;mith80U. Rep. \mi, 1872). 
The term wiis extemled by the Hud- 
Hon*H Itiiv Cn. men to inehide all the 
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Kutchin, though the Tukkuthkutchin, or 
tliey and the T^tlitkutchin together, con- 
»titiit<Hl the Lout'lu'iix proiKT. 

The Loui'heux of Alai^ka are reported 
by Hardiety to have been dividM into 
thn «' cuHtcs. C'hit>ah, TangeesjitKah, and 
Natsingh, natue» which aeem to signify 
'fair,' 'jwirtly swarthy,* and 'swarthy,* 
reapiTtivolv. Those of the first ca^tf 
lived principally on tisb, and tliose of the 
last mentioned by hunting. T\wy occu- 
pied differ nt <Hstrirts, and marriage l)e- 
tween two iudividuala of tlie tmine caHte 
was almost prohibited. Petitot fdves the 
iiaiiieH of these l)aii(ls as Ktehiaii-K^jet, 
' men of the left,' Natt8t'in-K/iK!'t, *iueii of 
the right,' and Tsendjidbaettset-K/o^t, 
'men of the iiiiddU-.' As tlie children 
l)elonged to the mother's clan, but lived 
usually with that of the father, thene peo- 
ple an' said to have exc!iaiit:i <l ( (.untjit^s 
slowly ill successive generations. The 
tliree dans or castes are now represented 
by the Chitsa, THngesat.«?a, and Xatesa. 
A(x:urdiug to iiitrHetian Jone.s (.Smithson. 
Rep., op. cit, 320), this system of castes 
of pucct'ssivo rank j)revaile<l generally 
auKiii^ the Kutchin. For the synonymy, 
aee KutHtin, 

Love Bonga. See Mutid and Muncal iti- 
ntvutiiiulx. 

lawako ( 'northern ( ? ) people' ). A peo- 
ple mentiont^l in the Walani ( »lum nn-orcl 
of the Dela wares (Hrinton, Lenape Leg., 
200, 1885 ) . ltiitines<|ue says the name re- 
ferstothe Kskiino, hut Brin torn says it may 
mean any northern pi'oph'. 
Lowako. — \Viiliiiii ohun (lKCi < in Kriiitoii. I.<'Iihi>(- 
IyeK.,206.1v<.'>. Lowaniwi.— lbid.,lK'J. Lowaauaki.— 
I hi 1 1 .. 1 <.«.H. Lo wuihida.— RallDeaque (1S88> quoted 
by Hriutdii, ibid.. 

Lower Chehalia. A eollertivi- tmu l<ir 
the Salish tribes on lower Chehalis r. and 
atHuents, as well as those about (irays 
harbor and the n. end of Shoal water 
bay, Wash, ll in« lu<led the Satsop, We- 
natehi, Whiskah, IIuni))tulip, and other 
small tribes. Aeeording to Ford (Ind. 
Aff. Kep, 1857, 341, 1858) the term is prop- 
erly restricted to the tirays Harlwr In- 
dians, and (iihiw confines it to those 
about the n. end of iShoalwater bay. See 
AitmitU 

iftHtiUh.— Swan quoted bjr Mooney la 14th Bmi. 
B. A. E., pi. Ixxxviii. 1896. Bait-water tend.— 

SlmnioriH fti ln<1. AIT. It. j. . 

Lower Chinook. C'hinookan trit)esot the 
lower Coluinhia r , strictly the Chinook 

f)roper and the Clatsop, who speak one 
angnaire, wliile all the other tribes (Tip- 
per Chinook) present mark< i dialectic 
differences. Most writers iut hide all the 
tribes from the mouth of theCohimhia to 
Willamette r. under the term. 
Abei'Dudia.— 4iHLM:het, Kubipuvn MS , H. A. K. 
(Atfiilati name). Ba»-Tclunouk«.— I»iit!..t <lc M«v- 
inu-*, Explor. lb' r<>roK<>i». II. :tt>. l*-)!. Lower 
Chinook.— flair in f. S. Kx|(l. Kxi.id.. VI. 
1M6. Txaix-wa'txiii.— Uatecbct, Mb., B. A. K. 
(Claoktiina nanwj. 



Lower Creeki. The name formerly ap- 
plied to that part of the Creek oonfed- 
eraey centering on the lower Chatta- 
hoochee and itti tributahee* in South 
OaroUna and AUibama, as distingoished 
from the Upper Creeks on the Coo^ and 
Tallapoosa. They included Muscogee, 
Hitchtti, and Yncbi. In the 18th c»ntnry 
the terms Coweta (Kawita) and Apala- 
ehucla ( Apalachicola) were often used to 
designate the Lower Creeks. Bartram 
and other authors use the term S«Tninoh> 
as an equivalent, but the ^Seminole were 
an otfohoot of the Lower Creeks and 
owed no allei:ian<-e to the confederacv. 
.IccordiiiK to Kivers the Lower Creeaa 
had 10 xillaiKes with 2,<M)A people in 1715, 
hut by 17:;:i they had lost 2 of their 10 
towns, acconling to the statement of a 
Kawita chief to Oglethorpe at the Savan- 
nah council. The chief did not give the 
names of the 2 lost towns, but the 8 re- 
maining ones were Aj^alachicola, Chiaha, 
Hitchiti, Kasihta, Kawita, Ocorn-e, ('•so- 
tchi, an(l Kufaula. In 17G4 (Smith, Boa- 
qnet's Exped., 1766) the Lower Creeks 
numln'red 1,1 s() num, represt»nting a total 
pojtulation of alxjut 4,100. In 1813, ac- 
cording to Hawkins (Am. 8t. Papers, Ind. 
.\ff.. I. H4L'. 1S32), they had U towns on 
Flint and Chattahoochee rs., but in the 
same year (ihid.. Sol) tlie.'^e had in* 
cr»'as«'n to I'i. The Ivower Creeks were 
fre«|Uently called Ucheesee, or Ochesee 
(Oihisi), from the town of that name. 
According to Barton they (^lled the 
UpjxT Creeks "uncles," and by them 
were called " cousins.' ' For a list of thdr 
towns, see Cretk$. (a. s. o.) 

Baaaea Birihw.— QntRchet, infn (French naiM 
for Lower Crcekii). Lower Creeks.— Smith. Boo- 
>iuet'8 Exned. 71. 1766. Maakold Hatohata.— 
GRt8eh«>t, Cre«k Mier. Leg., i. 237. 1884 (CT«ek 
name). Oehaaaaa.— Riveiv, Hist. S. C, M, 1874. 
VehaMM.— QuanfeM. Charte der IS Ver. Staalra, 
1784. 

Lower Delaware Town. A fornier I)« lji- 
ware village on the extreme headwaters 
of Mohican r, 6 or 6 m. directly k. of the 
site of the city of Ashland, in Ashland 
CO., Ohio.— Km'ce in 18th Rep. B. A. E., 
Ohio map, 1899. 

Lower Katenai. A division of the Ku- 
tenai living on Kootenai lake and r., and 
in the neighboring plains of Idaho and 
Britisli Columiiia. From tlie time of 
their earliest contact with the whites 
they have been called Flat bows, for what 
rea.«on is not known, but they are now 
generally called Lower Kootenay. They 
numbered 1 72 in British Colnmbw in 1901, 
and T'.t from Maho were connected with 
the Flathead agencv, Montana. 
Akoklako — ToliiiiL' anif Dawson. ('<>iiip. \ i>t rtlK^. 
I'-Mu, isSl (c-orriiplii>n of Ank'>fitl>'i'tli/--i. Akn- 
chikUctas. — Wilwtn in Tmns. Ethnol. .Sx- I>ind.. 

1 stW. I ( cirriiiit ion of A'jki'xjtM'tlif i). AqkoqUa'- 
tlqo.— ChainlMTlain in 8th Kfp. N. \V. Trills Can.. 
6, Aquqeauluo.— Bom in 6th Rep. S. W. 
Tribes can., la IM. A««ttli1i«».~BaU AM. 
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mIkIi.— I 



Am niOlM.— Mayne, Brit. Col., S98. 1M2. 

' -De Smet. Oreff. MiM.. 112, li^. Ana- 



^..ata.— imBo(deMofiafl»Bxpl.,n.S86.1M4. Arca- 
plattM.— Anderam quoted byOibbain Htet Hag.. 
SoT IMS. nMAbat«B.-BerRhauii, Phyaik. AtUut, 
map 17. ».% flat Bow — <%in. Ind. Aff. for IMS, 
pt.2.7 t. nat-tom.— Hale in U.S. Exgl, Exited. .VI, 
204,1846 (mid to be a trariHlation of AqktMtlt'ttl,th« 
Kutenal inline of Kixiteiial r., butthla u doubt- 
ful), ladiaaa of tba Lower Kooteaay.— Chamber- 
lain, op. rit.. Kortaai.— Kingiiley, HtHiid. Nut. 
Hist.. VI. 14U. 1H83. laka ladiaaa.— Henry (IMD 

2aote<I by .Maclean, Canad. 8av. Folk, I.'iK. is^x'.. 
aw«r XooUaaia.— Mayne, Brit. Col., 29h. \W2. 
lowar Koetaaia.— Tolrote and Dawson, Com p. V<>- 
cabH., 124b. 1884. lawer Keataaay.— Btwm, up. 
rlk, 10. Mwar Xaatoaaya.— Chamberlain, op. 
eft, «. 

Lower Quarter Indians. .V trilH' "P <livi- 
Biuu in 1700, living 10 ni. iroui NeuM' r. 
And 40 m. from Adfthtwheer town, pml)- 
al»lv alxmt the sit*- i>f Ifalciu'h, N. ('. — 
Law»>on (1714), Hist. Cur., »b, ISbO. 

Unwvt lAiintoinL A Cheraw village in 
1700, Hitiiatt'd on the s. bank of l>an r., 
N. Car., near the Viivinia bonier. — 
Moonev, Siousn Tribes of the Bui. 
B. .\. r,., .',<>, 1S04. 

Lower Tliompaon Indiana. The popular 
name for Uie Ntlakyapamuk living on 
Fratier r., between Biska and Yale, Brit 
Col. 

Canon Indians.— Teit in M. lu A:ii Mn-. Nut. Hi«l., 
II. lyoo. Lower Thompson Indian*.— Uij*!. 

Lower Thompoona.— Uu mqt. H< ii-. irifn. 
1^06 (uwii imtiK'i. Utm'mqtamux.— i • It. >>]>. l it. 
(' people Wlow ' : own imini *. 

Lowertown. A name applied at differ- 
ent pcrio<l8 to two di.*<tinct Shawnee 
villap'S in Ohio. The oin' foiiiinonly 80 
called waa originallv on the Ohio, ^ust 
below tlie month of the Scioto, until it 
waH carritNl off by a tl(M>d, when it wan 
rebuilt on the oppoHite side of the S<-ioto, 
ahontthe Bite of Portsmonth, Scioto co. 
It wan lu'fe in 17'>0-'>4, hut )>»>|iiro 17*W> 
the inliabitautfl removed U{8treani to 
ChiUicothe, in Row co., which was fre- 
quently known a."^ I><i\\ crt' i\\ n, <ir Lower 
Shawnee Town, to diKtinuuihh it fruui 
Lick Town, 26 m. above. See ChiOieothe^ 

Srlnti,. ( t. M. ) 

Lower Shawnee Town.— Coin nmn tiann-* nMtl tiv 
eiirly w niiT> Lowertown — r.ininioii nann iix'il 
by larly u rit< p- Shawnoah Baase Ville.— h>riinit» 

ami l{ni>ill\-. liinii, 1777, 

Lowrey, George. A cuu»iu of Sequuya 
and second chief of the Eastern Cherokee 
under Jolm Tlot^i*, eotninnnly known a.^ 
Muor Lowrey. Wit* native name was 
AgrlT (*He is risinf?'), ponsibly a con- 
traction of an old piT>»4mal name. A;;ii/- 
agi'll C Ki^ing-fawn'j. lie joined lioms 
in steadily opixN^ini^ all attempts to force 
bis people to move from tlicir ('a>t«'rn 
lands, and later, after this had Uten 
acoompliDbed. he was chief of council of 
the EastiTii Cheroki-*' at the nn-ctinj lifM 
in 1839 to iu.<e the e!i.-t« ri» and ue-tern 
divisions in|o the pret)ent Cherokee Na- 
tion. Sec Mo<mey in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 
115, y.ih, ISHK). 

lowrey, Joha. A Cherokei; chief, com- 
monly known as Colonel Lowrey. lie 



commanded the frit'iidly Clieroke*' wlio 
heliHHi Gen. Andrew Jackson in the war 
agamft the Creeks in 1ftl3-14, and with 
Col. (Jideon Morjran ami 400 ClitTukee 
eurroundeil and eaptiiri-<l the town of 
Hillabi, Ala., Nov. IK, m;i. The two 
were (•(iiispictiouH 'ilso in the battle of 
llorM^lnHi litud, Mar. 27, ISU, for winc h 
they were commemh-d. L<)wrey wuf* one. 
of t fie signers of thetreaties made at \V;ish- 
ington, June 7, 1800, and Mar. 22, 1816. 
See Mooney in 19th Rep. B. A. E., 90, 

IfHKl 

Lowwalta. A foriuer Seminole vil- 
lage, probably k. of Appalaehee hay, Fla., 
a-s the map of Harlnun i Travel.-, i. 17}*9) 
nt»tes a .\<H»waltn r. emptyin<: into the 
bay. It wa.'4 settled by C'leeks from Ooosa 
r., who followcil their [troithets MeC^ueen 
and l-ranciH alter the war ot 1813-14. — 
Bell in Morse, Rep. to Sec. War, a08, 
182?. 

Loyola. See Fjnon igh .St mumji < -it.thui. 

La (*mud,' Slay ). A former .\tta- 
capa villa^'e on I,. lYien (Cyprien), in 
Calea.-ieu jiari.«^h, l.ji. 

Lo — 4iiitM>h«t. Attaoapa MS.. B. A. £., 45, 1886. 

Lu.— Iliid. 

Lachaami. \ Costaiuum village fdtnated 
in lKi;t within 10 m. <•! Santa Cruz nds- 
sion, Cal. — Tavlor in Cal. Farmer, Apr. 
5, 18«0. 

Lcckton. A trihe, l otnprisiiiir 2(>0 peo- 
ple, residing in iSlMi on the Oregon nnist 
H. of the Tiilamook. 

Lnek-toa*.— Orlg. Jour. Lewia and cnark, vi. 117, 
im loktoB.— Amer. Pfoncwr, IM, 1H43. 

Lngnps. A former Chuina.'^han village 
near Santa BurUiru, (Jal. (Taylor in Cal. 
Fanner, Apr. 24, IMS); perhaps the same 
as bnnpeli, q v. 

Laidneg. A lurmer \ illaire. presinnaldy 
Costanoan. connert«'d with I'l.hin-s mis- 
fiion, San Franciw(», Cid. — ^Taylor in Oal. 
Farmer, Oct. 18, 18(il. 

Laiisflo. The snnthemmost Shoshone- 
an ilivi.-^ion in California, which received 
it« name from San Luia liey, the muttt im- 
I)ortant Spanish mission in the territoi^ 
of the-e jieojile. They form one lingni.<tic 
gruupji ith the Agua.sCalienteti, JuaueQus, 
and Kawia. They extended alonf? the 
coast from between San Oiiofre and Las 
Animas cru., far enough 8. to include Aguas 
Hedlonda, San Marcos, Escondido, and 
Valley Center. Iidand thev extended H. 
beyond San Jacinto r.,and intoTenieecal 
cr.; but they were cut off from the San 
.lacinto <livide by the niegnefios. .\gn:LM 
Calieut*?», Kawia, and Serranoa. The 
former inhabitantx of San Clemente id. 
also are j^aid t.. !i;i\(> been bnisefios. and 
the .s;ime wa.- po>>il)l\ the ciw w it h those 
of San Nicolas id. Their |M>pnlalion waa 
given in 1S.')(; ( Ind. Aff. Rep.. 24!i » as be- 
tween 2,.i(K»and 2,.stH); in 1870, au 1,291»; 
in 1885, as 1 , 1 4 2. .Most of them were sub- 
sequently placed on small reservations 
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included under the MisBion Tule Kiver 
^iMicv, and no wparate tribal count htm 
U'l-n iiuult'. Tlifir villaj.'es, pii.~t and prrs- 
ent, arc Ahuanua, Apecbe, Bruno's Vil- 
lage, I A Jova, Lm Fiores, Pftla, Fanmat 
Pe<lrt>'s Village, (?) Potrero, Rincon, Su- 
boba, Ban Luis Key (init«ion), 8anta 
Marimrita (?), Temecnla, and Wahoma. 
Taylor I Fariiu'r, May 11. isc.ii i ^'ive^* 
the fuUuwiiig lititof villages in the neigh- 
borhowl of ^n Lnis Rev tnimion, mme of 
which may !><» i'lcntical with thosc! lifn"^ 
recorded: Ceuyuwpretikel. Khutewa,Kue- 
kelkawa, Hamedhuwa, Hatawa, Uepow- 
WOO, Itaywiy, Ittikcmnk, Milkwanen, 
Mokaskel, and Mootacyulu \v. 
Ghecham.— A. L. Khh-Ix t. iiit ii, l'.M>:> i fn.ni f iln-ch, 
naiivo naiiH' nf Smu l.uis Itcv iiu~>Htii, Hti<i ><>me- 
timoH af>i>far>* ti» tn' ii|'|ilir<l t'l lIu-msclvL'!*). 
Keohi.— <;atwhf I in Uli-i-lt-r Smv. H"-|>.. vii. Hi, 
1879. Kechii.— Sin n, l ^ili. .Mi>s., los 1^,5 Khe- 
ch»in.— Kr<n'J»T, iiil ii. l'M)b i iiUcruativi' ii-r i ihf- 
c'liatii). San Louit Indiana. — Wiiiilt-r in II. i: I'x. 
Dcx\ 76, 34th CoiiR , M m -s.. l.M. ls.i7. San Lui»- 
eniana. — Onus mioiid liy Hi nl. v in Iinl. All. 
lU'p. IS-Vi. 'J to, ls"i7. San Luisenoi.— Bancnift, Nat. 
Raci-s, 1, San Luitieiios.~II)i(]. San Lvis 

R«y [tribe] .— I ml AfT. Ki p. \Sll, 6Ki, 187Z 

Lakaiasta. A former villafteof the Ka* 

lindaruk divi.-imi of tlu- ( 'ostanoan fam- 
ily, connectf<i witli San C'arlo.x mis^iion, 
Cal. 

LooiyMta.— Taylor In Cal. Fanner. Apr. 20, UfiO. 
laklk ( * clay, ' * loam * ). A former vil- 

laj^c of the Opatiikla or "F^iisteni jmrty" 
of the Choctaw, on the hcudwuterij of a 
branch of 8nkinatcha cr., in Kemper eo., 

Miss. 

Lookfa — W. Florida inaji at. 17T"<. Lukfa. — Hal- 

bi rt 111 IMili. Mivs. Hi-t Sxv, \ i, CM. IW.', 

Iiolakikta. A Choctaw clan of the 
Kushapokla phratry. 
Xnlak— Komii. Ane. 8oc.. 162. um. LB>ldc 

Lalanna. A Haida town n'f» rrt'il to 
by Work in 188G-4I. It is perhapM in- 
tended for Yaku, o|>f)orfte <»raham id., 
(im-t ii Charlotte ids., ,\la.ska, or it may 
have been that town and Kiusta consid- 
ered aa one. Its pnpnlation was estimated 
l>\ Work at 29« in 20 hounes. 

Lu Ian iia.— Work In Sctioulcmft, Illrt. TribcB. V, 
4X1f. I"" Su-lan-na — KaiK', Wand. N. A., app,, 

{ niispriiit irum Work i. 

Lalalongtnrkwi( Hopi: ' |i1nined->ierpent 
mound. ' — Fewkes) . A ruined pueblo, of 
meflium fizo, 8itnat<Ml acrnre the Joditoh 
vall«'V fioiii Koko]iki, in the llopi eonn- 
try, N. B. Arizona, it was possibly one 
of a >fr<>»ii) of |)neblo9 built and ocmpied 
bv the Kawaika i-eoiilc. Sre llonuli in 
Rep. Nat. Mn«. UHJl, XHi, pi. 82, imi. 
blwonstuqui . — llongh. Itkld., pi. S2. Lnlal«agtiir> 
Ibid., m 

Lummi. A Salish tribe on and inland 

from lU'llinjrham hay. n. w. Wash. They 
are ."^aiil to have lived formerly on part 
of a prroup of islands k. of Vancouver id., 
touhicli tliry "-till ocea.'-ionally n->ortid 
in l.sJi^J, .Vceunling to (iil»l»s their lan- 
guage is almost unintelligi hie to the X< M>k- 
aak, their northern neighbors. Boas 



classes it with the Sougish dialect. The 
Lnmmi are now under the jurisdiction of 

the Tnlalip school snperintendent, Wji.-h- 
iugton, ajid numbered 412 in 1U05. Their 
former villaj.'i'** were HutatchI, liemal- 
tfha, Statslium, and T»»inwhiksi n, Tlie 
Klalakaoiish, of Orcas id., were a former 
band. 

EA-lnMBL— OlblML CJIalkun and Lutnml. vl. 1S6S 
(nameaiTenttasn Mra(itiieotber(8sUahr) trtbea). 
Hoilrtnfaito.-echoofcraft. Ind. Tilbes. i. tea, 18&1. 
lAuaa.— ntzhugh (1856) la H. VLEX. Xkac. 87. 
S4th CoBf., Sd atm^ 16, 18617. ZmnL-Olblis In 
Pac. B. S. Bm.. I, 4nL18S6. lAMida.— Stevens 
(1S66) In H. B. Ex. DocTn, 84th Oonc.. 9d mm.. M. 
1867. lMHad<mdMMik.— Shaw in md. Aff. Bep. 
18S9,896. 1800 (two tribal iiamo«cnTmf!cted tbroticli 
error). Hooh-lmn-mi.— T<»lniic tltM4) io l*ac. B. 
It. Itt'p.. I, 434. 18.n5. Nooklulumic— Laos (18I8) 
in Hi'u. E.X. ])CK>. 52, 31st Cong., lot WM., 178. 188A. 
Nooklulumu.— I^uie U\ Iiid. A(T. Rt;|>., 162. 1880. 
Kooklummie. — liatitT in Ami. tjimr. Iuk.. ill. SflS. 
lfMi». Nookluolamio.— Thornton (1h|".») in S4-hool> 
craft. Ind. Triln'?*, VI. 701. lHri7. Hoot-hum.— .Starling 
in Iiid. AlT. U. |>.. 170. IKW>. Noot hun-mic— Ibid., 
171. Nufh-lemmy.— .Mallet in Ind. AfT. Kt-p.. 198, 
1S77. BSh-lam ni.-<Jibb« in Conl. N. A. EUmol.. 
I, 180. 1877 (piopoMd as a collf>ctivtf name for 
8amliih.Lummt,andNnkMk). VflkkU^-OfMis, 
Clallam and Lomml, rl. 1888 (ao called bySkaait). 
ailUi'.lttBi-ad.--lbid town name). qttnd.--Soas 
In 6th Bep. N. W. Trlba Can., 10. 1889. 

Lunge. S<H' lAnnje, }fasl:itumi)e. 

Lanikashinga ('thunder-being people'). 
A Kansa gens. 

lada^udkaoioga.— Dontey in 15th Rep. R. .K. E.,2U, 
1S97 ('gray hawk people'). Lo-aa'-ka-aho-gi.— • 
Morvan. A nr. SrK-., I.Vi, i877. Loo aika-sliiBff<«a. — 

Stulilw. Kaw .MS. vocab., B. A. K.. A 1S77. Lu.— 
I>orM y in Aui. .Natur., 671, 18S6 ('thunder'). J« 
nikaci^ga. — i><>rscy in l.^th Kep. B. A. E.. 282, 188C 
XhoBdw.— Morgan. Anc. Hoc., 156. 1877. 

Lvpisi. Mentioned in connection with 
some mvthieal as well as existent tril)es 
of the plains in the 17th century ( Vetan> 
cart, Km, Teatro Am., in, 303, rcpr. 
1871 1. Tosfiihly th«' Pawnee l/*>uj>^i. 

Lashapa. A former Choctaw to\Mi, evi- 
«lently in Neshoba oo.. Miss., and jtossihly 
on J.nssalaka cr., a small trilmtary of 
Kentarky cr. — llulbert in Pub. MitiS. liist. 
Soc., VI, 430, 1902. 

Losh^a.— Bomans. Florida, nm, 1736. lastt- 
hapa.— We«t Plorida map, mi. 177!k 

Lutchapoga (Cm-k: Intrhn *t< rra}>in*, 

pi'ika 'gathering place': terrapin pen'). 

A former Upper Creek town, of whien 

At«'hina;il{;i was a 1)r;mch or colony, prob* 
ahly on or n. ar Talhiitoo.si r.. Ala. 

LookaporUy -1 \ .. I ' .. 2tlh ( on),'., l*t wsH., 
279. jKli. Loochau po-gau. llankinf (17^»). 
skricli. 47. I'^l"*. Luchcpoga.— TiiniiiT. man. ls-j7. 
Lu chi pagtt — I'arMtiis in Si liixiU-ralt. Iiiil. TrilKii, 
i\ iTs, i>v".|. Luchipofa. — <'iiiiii>licll I I in II. K. 

JT4, 'jrith ("onK.. "id srvi , ■.■!», Luchtpo- 
gatown.— (iarriti (ls:;7) in H K 1>." . I 2.'>th 
tVttij: . I'd M'ss., .Vh. iKts. Lutchapoga.— (iHi.^rh**!, 
Ctvi V .\l:uT. I, is^l. 

Lutckopoga. A township in tiie Creek 
Nation, on middle Arkanras r., Okla. 

Lutnamian Family. \ li)iu"ii-ric family 
coiii^istuiu of two branehe», the KUuuath 
and the Modoc (q. v.), residinfr in s. w. 
OreLTon K. of the Ca^' a li- raii/' and aIon>: 
the California iMjnler. Their former 
lioundarv extended from the GMcailea to 
the heaclwatera of Pit and McCtond re., 
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tln'iii«' K. ti> (MMi-jf lake, theiK'c n. to 
lat. 44", and Iheuu; w. to the Cascadfa. 
The more permanent Bettlements of the 
family wvw mi tin- nlion-^ of Klaiiiatli 
lake»>, Tule lake, an<l i/<w<t r., the rtMuain- 
der of the territory which they claimed 
Ix'in^' luintiiiir irnHunl. In IHW both 
divisiuuri of the tamilv entered into a 
treaty with the United Btates whereby 
tlicv < cilcl tlif <:n»at4'r ])art of tlu-ir lands 
to the (io\ eminent and were plated on 
Klamath red. in Ore^n. It was an a(> 
tempt on the part <'f the Modor to return 
to their former siuit on the ( aliiortua 
frontier that brot^ht about tht^ M<m1oc 
war of 1S72-7;} (see k'liitiniin^fi). Thecli- 
uiati' and pro<luctioiiH of their eountry 
were most favorable, edible rootfl and 
})erriej' were plentiful, ami the rcjion 
a)j4junded in game and lich. A» a eon.^ 
quenoethe tribes were fairlysedentary and 
stM'in to liave ma<lt' no cxtt'iis^iv*' niiera- 
tiouM. They were n(jt i>arlioiihirly warlike, 
thoniih the \IfKl«M* had frequent strn«jgleH 
with thr lril)es to the H.. and alter the 
coming ol the wlutea reuiHted the aggres- 
sions of the latter with persistence and 

fierct'tieas. 

Hlaverv -eeins to have U'eii an insti- 
tution of l<)nf; standing', and the M(k1oc, 
a>viste<l hy thr Klamath, madr annual 
raids on the Indians i>f I'it r. for the 
captun> of filavtw, whom they »MtlM"r n - 
tniiM' 1 for themselves or bartercil with 
the ( liiniHtk of C'olundiia r. The habita- 
tions were formerly of logo, covered with 
nmd and circular in nhajM'. a ty|H» of 
building wliicli if* still ocetu^ionally ceen 
on tl>e reservation. The women were 
notrd an expert ha,sk«*t weavenj. No trace 
of a clan or gentile «*ystcm has l^een dis- 
covered among them. The family organ- 
ization isa looHo one and iidjeritance is in 
the male line. The language HjMtkcn by 
the two divisions of the Lutuamian family 
is onlinarily called Klamath, and w hile 
thereaV^' dialectic differences U'tween the 
iJjM'ech <»f the Klamath propiT and the 
Mtxi'H', they are so nlight that they may 
be dij^rt^nled. The Lutuamian lan- 
guage is apjMirently entirely inde|Knident, 
though further study may diw'lose rela- 
tionship with the Shahaptian. ( l. k. ) 
OUmeU.— Hull.' iti f. S. Kx|.l. i:x|.. l \ i. Jis. .v/j. 
IMrt (iilt«TliatiVL* of Luliuiini i. KUmiith. - « ial- 
wlu't in Mii>r. .Am. Hi«'l . H'.i. is;: i u~. il i r i I' lily). 
LtttOMU.— Irving. .\sloriiL. map. Lutuami. — 

Hale. op. <-it., IW. JOJ. Lutuanis — Dkiih-iu'cIi. 
DcKertA of N. a.. 1. 14.'. \m). Lutumani.— I^tJiaiu. 
OpU8cula,»41, lstU)iiiiif»priiit i. Luturim.— (iallatiti 
in Si-honli-mft, ln<l. TrilM"*. iii, Jirj, misprint). 
■lUrlala.— <»at>*c|it t in Ctiiil. N. .\. Kthiiol., n.pl. i. 
xxxill. 1890(roll.'cti\x' iiuiiif f..r Kliimnth an. I M<>- 
d(K-). Butuuni.— M)>(1ill in II. K. K\. I)<m- 7t.. ;«Uh 
Cong., 1st «.•.«.•«., 7, IMH (luLsqiiottHj from Ilulfj. 
TUunati.— Hale. op. ott.. 218. M» (altemaUve or 
Latoaml). 

Laapelu A former Chumaithan villagt> 

in Ventura co., Cal. — Taylor in Cal. 
Farmer, July 24, 18ti3. Ci. JMyujut. 
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Lttdpto.— HuumUhw, Buvuaventum UH. vouttUi 
B.A.E.. 

Lynx. S»»c I'l sJiki nul,. 

Lytton band. ()ne<tf 4 sulxlivisions of 
tlie UpjM'r Thom|>son Indians, in the 
interior of r>ritish Columbia. In 1!K)4 
tlu-y luuubered 4(>;{, under the Kandoops- 
Okunagan agency. 

Uuuntci'nnnax.— 1°i'it in M.-m. Am, Mus. Nat. 
HI«t.,ii,17u,l«iO( iM ..[,lr .1 : kiiratci'!! f Lytton]'). 
Lytton band.— Ibiu. Ni.ak a'pamux.— Ibid, (gen* 
erally uxedforiill the .Ntlakviipamuk). If ijdri^ft- 
mm'e'i.— Ibid, (the Nluk a'patnax proDer). 

lUak (Moon'). A gens of the PotOF 
watomi ( <|. V.) . — Moi^in, Anc. Soc., Id?, 
Ib77. Cf. Mom. 

Ifaaltoatli {Maa'kdtak). A sept of the 
To<|uart, a X(M>tka trib(.>. — Hojis in 6th 
Kep. >i. W. Tribes Can., 32, 1S!K). 

Maam ( Maf-nm ) . A piwrent I y a gentile 
organization among the Tima, bclonying 
to the >Suwuki-ohimal, ur Red Aut«, 
phratral group. — ^Russell, Pima MS., 
B. A. K., .u.s, v.m. 

Haamtagyila. \ gena of the Kwakiutl, 
fonnd in two septn, the Unetela and the 
Matil|K'. 

Moa mUg ila.— iiua.s in IU'i>. Nat. .Mnh. 1H96, 330, 
is'tT. MataUOa.— Boaii In PMennaniis Milt., pt.fik 

131.1HS7. 

Haangreet ( Mn-an'-gnel, ' big feet' ). A 
sulM-lan of the Delawaren (q. v.). — Mor- 
gan, .Vm-. ."*^oc., 172, 1K77. 

Maate { Mi'i-uit'). \ summer villa;.'c of 
the Koi^kimo on the s. si«le of tiuat-ino 
s<l., Vancouver id. — Dawt?on in Trans. 
Koy. Soe. Can. for 1H87, wc ii, (HI. 

Maawi. The extinct Antelope clau of 
the Zufii of New Mexico. 

Miawi-kwe.— I'ltsliifiK in IStta Re|i. B. A. B., 868, 

isye a-icf^-'iteopio' ». 

Macamo. A former Ghumashan village 
on San Lucas id., Cal.; so named bv Cn- 
brillo in 1542.— Cabrillo (1542) in Smith, 
Oolec. DtK-. Fla., 181, 1857. 

Kacaqas. See Mocuck. 

Maearit. A former Yamasi (?) town a 
mile .\. of St Auiiu.stine, Kla.. existing in 
1680 and with others destroyed by Col. 
Palmer in 1727. 

HacariMttd.— Fairbankn. Hist. Pla.. t89,18S& Hae- 

Mraci.— Barciii, Knsnyo. 240. ^T2S. 

Macoarib. The old and original form 
from a cognate of which has been derived 
the Algonquian word caribou. Josselyn 
(N. Kng. Kar., 1(571', ."i. repr. ISfvo) wrote 
of "the Maccarib, Caribo, or Pohano, a 
kind of Deer, a8 big as a Stag. " Maeearib 
corres|»onds to the Fassamatiuody niaja- 
iip. See Caribou, (a. f. c.) 

Kaoeoa. The name of a chief and of a 
small tribe living on the s. < (»iist(jf South 
Carolina, in the vicinity of St 1^1 elena id., 
where they were visited by Ribault in 
l')*!"-'. They possibly Ik IoulmmI to the 
Cusalw) group, long sinct; e.vtinet. 
Maccoa.— Ijindonnii ri'i l.>()'2)in Frfiu-ti, HlaCColl. 
La., n. K.. m 1X69. ■aoemi.— Ibid.. 209. 

ItetHlHTray, Alexander. A mixed-blond 
Cri i-k rliicf who ac inircd r. iii-id«>rable 
note during the latter halt oi the 18th ceu- 
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turv by hm ability and the affection in 
which he wa« held by his mother's peo- 
ple. Caj»t. Marcluind, inconiinani 1 of til.- 
French Ft Toulouse, Ala., in 1722, mar- 
ried a Creek woman of the stroni? Hntali 
or Wind elan, from which it \vit>i < ustoui- 
ary to select the chief. One of the chil- 
dren of thia marriage waa Selioy, cele- 
brated for her fx'iinty. In ITo'i Lachlan 
McGilUvray, a Scotch youth of wealthy 
fitmily, landed in Carolina, made his way 
to the Crt't-k imintry, married Sehov, and 
CHtablu^htHl \m retiideuce at Little Talari, 
on the E. l>ank of Coosa r., above We- 
tinnpka, Khnore eo., Ala. After acquir- 
ing a fortune and rearing a fauiily he 
amndoned the latter, and in 1782 re- 
ttirncfl to his native country. Dru'of Iuh 
childreu way Ale.xaiuier, l)oni alMtutl7;i9; 
he wafle<lucated at Charleston uuihiTcare 
of Fanjuhar McGillivniy, a n lati\e. At 
the age of 17 hewa-s i)iace<i in a count- 
ting house in Savannah, bat after a nhort 
time returned to his home, wfu rc hi« 
superior talents bejran to manife«'t theui- 
»elveH, and he wa>< nxin at the head of 
the Creek trih«\ Ijitcr his authoritv ex- 
tended alno over the Sciiiinole and the 
Cbickamauea p:rou()fi, enabling him, it in 
said, to muMter 1(»,(H)0 warriorn. Mc(iil- 
livray is first heard of in his new role as 
" pre«<iding at a grand national council at 
the town of Coweta, upon the Chattii- 
boochie, where the a«lventurouB Ix'clerc 
Milfort was intro<luml to him" (Pickett, 
Hi&L Ala., 345, Itm). Through the ad- 
vances made by the British' aathorities, 
the influence of Col. Tait, who was .-ta- 
tioned on the Coosa, ao*l the conferring 
on him of the title and pay of colonel, 
McGillivray heartily and actively es- 
poused the British cau«e during the' Rev- 
olution. His father had left nim f>rop- 
erty on the Savannah and in other purt.s 
of Georgia, which, iu retaliation for his 
abandonment of the cause of the colonists, 
was confi-^rateil by the < teor>ria antiiori- 
ties. This actiim jjreatly euibittcrcd him 
against the Americans and U>d to a long 
war asainst tlie western Fettleis, hi- at- 
tacks T>eing (liret tetl lor a tiuju against 
the people of K. Tcnrtessee and Cumlter- 
land valley, whence ln' was huccessively 
beaten back by Gen. James Koberttion. 
The treaty of peace in 1783 left >rcGilli- 
vrny without cause or partv. Proposals 
from the Spanish aulhurities of Florida 
tbrouffh his busine!<s partner, Wm. I'an- 
ton, nn'»thcrScotcha<lventurerand tnuler, 
induced him to visit Peiisacola in 17»4, 
where, as their ''emperor," he entered 
intoannirre<'ment with Spain in (he name 
of the Cni'ks an<l the Seuiuii»les. The 
Fniteil States made repeat e<l overtures to 
McGillivray for peace, but he persist- 
ently reiuseil to listen to them until in- 
vited to New York in 1790 for a personal 



conference with Washington. His jour- 
ney from Little Talari, through Guilford, 

IIichtn<in(l, Fn ' ii kshurir. and I^liila- 
detphia, wa^^ like a triuiuplial uuarch,and 
the prosjHM-tive occasion for soch di?j»Iay 
was a strong ; i li - enient for the shreu.l 
chief to accept the invitation. Aeoordiug 
to Pickett (p. 406) there was, in addition 
to the pnblic treaty, a sei:ret treaty be- 
tween McGillivrav and Washington 
which provided *'that after two years 
from date the commerce of the Creek 
nation ehould l»e carried ou ihruu^rh the 
ports of the Unitinl States, and, in the 
meantime, through the Mre-t irt (>hannels; 
that the chiefs of the Uktuskeef. Tooka- 
Ijatchas Talla-^es, Cowetas, Cus^«etas. and 
the Seminole nation should In? pai-i an- 
nually l)y the rnite<i States $10»j each, 
and be furni.shed with handsome medals; 
that .Mt xaiider McGillivray shoiiM he 
constitutetl aycnt of tlie United Sutes 
with, the rank of brigadier-general and 
the jtay of $l,2lK) per aiTntUT); that the 
Cuited States should iced, clothe, and 
educate Creek youth at the North, not 
excee<ling fotir at mw time." The pul>- 
lic treaty was sijiied Aug. 7, 1790, and a 
week later .Mc(.iHi\ray took the oath of 
allegiance to the United States. Never- 
theless he was not diverte<l froni his in- 
trigue with Spain, for shortly after taking 
the oath he was ap|X)inted by that pt)wer 
su|)eritttendent-general of the Creek na- 
tion with a salary of $2,()(X) a year, which 
was increased in to $3,500. 

The versatile character of McGillivray 
was jterhaps due in part to the fact that 
there flowed in his veins the blood of 
four different natfonalitles. It has been 
said that he possesse d "tIm- tK>lishe<l 
urbanity of the Freuchuian, liie ouplieity 
of the S{>aniard, the cool sagacity of the 
Scotchman, lUiti tlie subtlety and invetn- 
ate hate of the Indian." Cien. Jamc:$ 
Rt»bertson, who knew him well and 
despised the S|>anianls,de>-i'.rnafed tlie l it- 
ter "<lcvils" and])ronounce<i .Mc<iillivrHv 
'as the biggest devil among them — '*half 
S|ianiard, half Frenchman, half S<vif. h- 
man, and altogether Cn'ek Pcoundrel." 
rinit .Vlexander Mc( fillivray was a uum 
of reujarkahle ability is evident friim the 
consumiuute skill with which he main- 
tained his control and infltience over the 
Creeks, and from his sneeess in kee|iing 
l>oth the United Stales and .'^[min mying 
forhis influence at the same tifne. Ittl792 
he was at once tlie s'i{K rinlendent-tr»»Ticral 
of thcCreek nation on In-half S{.>aiu, liic 
agentof the Uiiite<l St;»tes, the mercantile 
partner of T'anton, and "enjjH*ror" of 
the CrtH-k and Seminole nations. .Vs 
o[>ulence was estimate<l in his day and 
territory, he was a wealthy man, having 
rccei\ed 100, IKK) for the proi)i'rty ct)U- 
fiscated by the Geoigia authorities, while 
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thf annual iinjn -rtationH Ity him anil Tan- 
ton wvrv estimatinl in value at i;4U,iK)0 
(Am. 8t. Fspen, Ind. Aff., i, 498, 1832). 
I?(«i<lrH t\v<i (ir thriM- plantutions, he 
owned, at tli«> time of hm lieath, (iO ne- 
groefl, 300 head of oattle, and a larffe stock 
of horsi'S. In jxTsonal apiM-anituv 
Mciiillivray wdm nlM <l as having' In-en 
six feet in heiirht, ppan lv built, and re- 
niarkalily frt'ct; his fon'lifad was lM)ld 
and lofty; his lingi>rs loii^ auil ta|>ering, 
and he wieldtni a pen with thegrealeit 
ra|iidily; his fart* was hiitidsonio arid 
indicative of thought and tui^^acity; mi- 
less int«'rt'ste«l in con vernation he waa 
ini Trncd to he taeiturn, hut vvaf inilite 
and ri*sjM'«-t!ul. Whilf a liritish eol- 
oriel he dressinl in the unilorin of his 
rank; when in the Spanish sorvier he 
wore the military garh uf that (•t)untry; 
and after Wa^^hin^ton ap[>ointe<l him 
hriiradiiT-^enenil lu' sornctuncs donneii 
the uniform of the American army, hut 
never when Sfianiards were prenent. M is 
M-tial . w-tMiiK- was a niixture of Inthan 
and Aniciiran ^irments. Mciiillivray 
always traveled w ith two servants, one a 
lialf-hlood. the other a neirro. Although 
amhitious, fond of display and |>ower. 
crafty, nnficrut>ulou8 in accfimplishinfr his 
pnrpofH*, and trejicherouc in affairn of 
etat*', the charpe that he wsi#> hloo<lthirs!ty 
and lieniiish in disposition 18 not HU^4- 
tainetl. He had at lea.st two wives, one 
of whom w ap a da«i;;hter of Jomph Cur- 
nell. Another wife, the mother of his 
eon Alexander and two daii^htere, died 
shortly iH'fore or soon after her h«f»l)and*8 
death* Feh, 17, 17'.<:{. at Pen8acN»la, Fla. 
He wa.'4 burie«} with Masonic honorn in 
the jrarden of William Panton, his 
partner. (c. t. ) 

Machapunga bad duHt'; from matrhi 
'had', jnin(fo 'dnst* (Heckewelder), or 
jH'rhaps ' nnii h dust,* from iihihsu 'jireat', 
in allusion to the randy »oii of the dis- 
trict). An Algonqnian trihe formerly liv- 
iiv^' in Hyde co., s. k. N. ( '. In 1701 they 
numbered only aliout 30 warnors, or per- 
haps 100 snols, and lived in a sinfrle xW- 
lajre called Mattatnnskei t. They took 
part in the Tutn arora war ot 171 1-12 and 
at its conclnmon the remnant, tofsether 
with the Coree, wen* settled on a tract on 
Mattamuskeet lake, where the two tnl>e8 
occupied one villa^. (j. m.) 

WaaiMSjlMa.— l.nw<Min (1714), Hint. Car., 383, repr. 
i860. »lohapanfoa.~]|artln. N. C. I. 263. 1829. 

2H. B^epunfo.— Letter of 1715 InN. 0. Col, 

R'c. ir. ■.»9, IVM.. 

Machapanga. .\ village of the I'ow hatan 
confederacy in Nfirthampton co.,Va. It 
was nearly' extinct in 1722. 
KatelwpaBlca.— Hermann, mnp (1670), In Rep. on 

Line betwt'i-n Va.and >M..1hx?. 
Machapangn. A village on Potomac r. 

aliout l»»rj. 

■atdMpoafo.— Stnichey ioa.ltil2;, Va.,S>H, 



Macharienkonck. A Minisink villa^^ 
formerly in the iH'iid of Delaware r., in 
Pike CO., Pa., opftoeite Port Jervia. — Van 
der Donck ( 1 <>•'>(>) qnote<i by Butteober, 
Tribe.s llud^jn K., 96,1872. 

Machawa. \ former Timncua town in 
N.w. Florida, 24 m. f. of .Xyavallafortfnow 
Tola, on a river called Wica.«>a. 

Machaba. — Ji'lTi'rvM. Frcn<-h Doni. Am . iiiu|i, ITi.l 
Hachaha Ihid , niap, 135. Maoballa.— K<>lH.-rts, 
Fi . 1. 17'^: JHaobwk— P)rencb,IIirt.OolLLa.,ad 

S.,'J'Vi, iKiU*, 187o. 

MachemnL A division of the Mi wok 

who lived l)efwe<'n Cosiunnes and .M<'ke- 
lunine rs., in Eldorado an<l Amador cos.. 

t'al. 

Matcheauiaa.— IIhIo, Kthno};. and i'hilol., «:«), 
1H46. OmAteluunne.— Bjincrcift, Nat. lUn o^', t. 
1874. OtnochumaiM.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer, June 
8. 18(10. OmutchaauM.— Bancroft, Nat. R«eca,I,4M^ 
1874. Omutfthnsi— ■— Hale, op. cit. 

Haehsaioodu (properly Matchf-md- 
dom', 'there is a had noi.«<>.' — Truinhull). 
A tmct ou the k. bank of Cuuuectieut r., 
now included in East Haddam tp., Mid- 
dlej<»'X CO., Colin., formerly the residence 
of a *' numerous tri lie," who were inde- 
l>endent and famous for conjnrinff. The 
Indians s<ild the tract in H>»t2. For an 
account of the "Moodus noisses" »ee 
Tnunbull, Hist Conn., ii. m, H2, 1818; 

r.arlHT, Hi>t. Coll., 52n, 1S:»». (.1. M.) 
Machamidoiet. — I>(>c. of 1074 < it<'d l)y 1 riiuiliiill, 
lii'i. Nai!U'ir<iim.. 1>. 1^>1 MacbunooduB. - l>(M'. 
Ol Ifi'.'l, ibid. Machc Moodui. Ki ihIiiII. Tmvi'ls, 
I. lUJ. \fm. M&chmadouMt — 1><><'. of 1671 riU'd by 
Truuihull up. ( it. Hatche Koodus.— Kendall, op. 
dt Hatchi Moodui.-Ibid Matokit Mttodm— 
I>oc. cilcd by Trumbull, op. t it. 

Madmia. An ancient village, prolmbly 
Timuqiianan, in w. central Florida, lat, 
2«»° at/.— Bartram, Voy., i, map, 17U9. 

Macheto. \ former village of theAwani 
at the foot of Indian omyon» Yosemite 
vallev, MarijM)8a »'0., Cal. 

Mach/yto. — powers hi « »vc'rliiiiil , x. 33:?. 1H7I. 
Ma-che'-to. — I'owiTS ill Com. N. A. Etliiml , iir, 
S66. 1-77. 

Maohias ('had little ]»lace,' referring to 
the current in Machia.*? r.; fnun mntrhe 
'had ', ^'M thi- (litninutive). A vilhiL'e of 
the Passamai^u«Mi<ly on Maehia.>) r., .Me. 
li«chiai Troai^rep. (179B)iiiMe. Hist.Soc.OoU.. 
ui,39u, im 

Haehonee. An Ottawa villa^re, com- 
monly calKnl " Machoiiee's villaj^e," from 
the name <»f the resi<lent chief, formerly 
near the mouth of Au Vaseau r., w hicn 
flows into L. St Clair, in lower Michigan, 
on lan<i <'e<led to the Unite<l .StateH by 
treaty of May ». i s;{<». The chief, whose 
name is al.-^o s|K'lle<l Machonce. Mai'once, 
and Makonee, wa^idrowned, while intoxi- 
cated, al>out the year 1825 (Mich. Pion. 

Coll., V, 404, 1884). / (J. M. ) 

MaobonM'a viUam.— Detroit treaty (1807) in U. 
Ind. Treat., 19171873 (mUprint?). M atl wu 'a ril- 
lage.— I>ctroit treaty (1807) in Am. Ktate Pftix>n<, 
Ind. A(T.. I. 7t7. 1«32. 

Macintosh, Chilly. ACn^ekchiei. After 
his brotlu-r William waHHlain l>y Menewa 
forhavinu'lM'trayed the( "reeks hy ' Vellinj; 
the graves of their ancestors," he iMrame 
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the head of the iniiinrity j»arty that 
(juit-MHMl in th<* jin :|>i»tJiMl rmijrration to 
Iiiilian Tvr. As t^xwh In- friHuiently 
visitfil Wa.«liiii>;toii to trt-ul witli otiicial.s 
rvganlin^r the tninsfrr of laiitis atul ae- 
qiiitte*! hitnw'h' as a rajiaUU- man of l)Usi- 
ne«8. — Stanley, Tortraits Am. In<ls., 
18o2. 

Macintosh. William. .V mixetl-bhMxJ 
Creek, son of a Seoteh trader and an 
Indian woman. The l'nit»'d States, in 
connideration of th** reliinjiiishment hy 
(ieorgia of the Mi.«si>sippi territories, en- 
pi(;ed in 1S02 to extin^uisli tiie Indian 
titles to hinds within the Ixirders of the 
state as earlv as eould In- |»i*areahly donr 
on rea.*»onal »Ie terms. A cession was i»ro- 
f'ured in lHor> hy whit h niiUions of aeres 
of Creek lands w»'retninsf»'rred to< irop^ia. 
The iKMij>Ie of the state constantly elani- 
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ored for the fullilment l»y the Govern- 
ment of its compart, and the Creeks, 
alarmed at the prospective wholesale 
alienation of th< ir anciiMit domain, on 
the ln<»tion of .Macintosh made a law 
in general coinicil inlHll f<irl)iddinp the 
sale of ativ of the remaining' land under 
penalty o\ dedh. Maclntitsh, who hy 
his talents and atldn ss had riseji to In* 
chief of the Lower Crtn-ks, led the Cr«'ek 
allies of the Americans in the war of IM'J 
with the njiik of nwijor and took the chief 
part in the ma.-isacre of L*iK> of the hostile 
Creeks, who were 8urpri.«'e«l at Atasi on 
.Nov. 21*. ISl.S. He was prominent al.Hi 
in the linal battle with the hostiles. Mar. 
27, 1H14, when, at Horseshoe Bend, .Ma., 
nearly a thousand warriors wi-re exter- 
minaled. A Urge \xin of the territory of 



the con«|uer»'d tril>e waH conti.«M"ate<l and 
o]K>ne4l towhitesettlenient. In ISIH more 
lands wereai'tpiire<l by treaty, and in IS21 
the liflh tn-aty waa m-gotiate^l bvCit-uivian 
citizens ai-tin^ on htdialf of tbe I'nited 
States, with .Macintosh, who was in the 
|iav of the whites, and a dozen other 
chiefs controlletl by liim, while 'Mi <-hief8 
present refutwil to sign and made clear to 
the commissioners the im*jrularity of a 
cession arrange*! with a i>arty repnx-nt- 
ing only a tenth of the nation, which to 
l)e le'^'al must have the conj^'iit of the 
entire nation assemble*! in i-ouncil. After 
an attempt nuule by Maclnto^ih ti> t-i»n- 
vey more land in 1H2:! the law punishing 
with death any Crwk who offen'il to 
cede more land wiis rtnuacte*! in ls24, 
when 15,(KX),0(H) acres had alreaily lnvn 
transferred and U>,0(H>,< MR) acres rtunaintM 
in iKJssession of the Cri*fks, who had so 
a<lvance<l in education and agrieulture 
that they valueil their lands far more 
hiirhly than In^fore. In the lH*ginning of 
1M2'> (ieorgian nimmi.-sioners, working 
u|)on the avarice of .Maclntfjsh, in<iuo-il 
hnn and his foll<»wer8 to s«'t their names 
to a treaty ceiling what n'maine«| of the 
CriM'k domain, .\lthough Secretary John 
C. Calhoun had de<-lare<l that be would 
not recognize a treaty in w Inch the cbieL-* 
of the CrtM'k nation did not aecjuiesce, 
I'resident .Monroe laid it l>efon'the.S>nate, 
and after the acccs^^ion of Trt-sident 
Adams it was apjiroved. The Creeks t]'\d 
not rise in n'bellion, as was ex j»e<*t»Hl, but, 
in aecordan«-e with the tribal law alr» a«ly 
mentioned, formal sentence of <leatb was 
passi'd (»n Macintosh, and was exe«-nte<i 
on .May 1, 1H25, by a {wirty of warriors 
.«ent for that pur|K»se, who surrounded! 
his hou.ue and shot him atid a companion 
as they tried to e«oa|K». Macintosh w as a 
signer of the tn-atiesof Washington, Nov. 
4. iso.'i; Ft Jackson, Ala., Aug. 9, 1814; 
Cnek Agency, (Ja., ,Ian. 22. ISIS; In- 
«!ian Springs, (la., Jan. S, 1S21, and Feb. 
12, lS2r». (J. M.) 

Mackinaw. (1) A sort of bateau or large 
llatl)oat fonnerly much u.«*h1 by traders 
and others; also calUnl Mackinaw Iniat. 
(2) \ heavy blanket, also known as 
Mackinaw blanket, fonnerly an im- 
portant item of western tnnle. (.S) A 
coarse straw hat. (4) A speeies of lake 
trout (.Sfi/r#/»/<».« hniiKiyctiifh ).a]so t^'nueti 
Mackinac trout. The worn whieh has 
a.«sume<l all these meanings is the place 
name Mackinac, applied to tiie famous 
tra<ling po>t U'tween L. Huron and 
L. Miiliigan. Mackinaw, representing 
the Canadian Fren< h Mackinac, is iden- 
tical with iiiiikiiuit:, the word for 'turtle' 
in Chippewa and closely relate*! dialects 
of .\lgon(|uian; .Slid alsotobe a re<luction 
of Michilimackinac v.), a i"omiption 
of an earlier mitchi makinak; signifying 
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'hitr turtlf' ill riup{H?\va. Awordinj? to 
Dr William Jones the ('hippcwu of Min- 
nesota cMm the word to be a shortmed 

form nf iitinhlnhnit' hhniiil:, '|ilHceof the 
big wounded or big lame {tereon/ This, 
however, may be an imtanoe of folk ety- 
mology. ( a. v. v. ] 

Ifaoocanico ('great houtie ). A village 
on the w. bank of Pituxent r., in Ht 
Marys vo., Md., in lf>OS. 
■Moeaaaoo. — Bu/.maii. MuryltiiKl. i. III, 
Mmo eomftoo. — Tooki-r, Algi>n<|. series, viii. -1','. 
1901 (misriuniiiiK Smith i. Mococani.^o.— SiuiLh 
(le."'!. \ irLM!!ia. I. map, r» pr. l>I'.t. 

Macock gourd. Stn; Mtu/rurf:. 

Maeooki ([)erliaiiH from mahrawq, 
'pumpkin.' -Brinton. Set' Mni/rur/:), A 
villup' liicatid on Smith's map of l(i08 
(Smith, Va., I, repr. I H 19) aome distance 
N. of < "liikohoki. wliicli. arcunling to 
Hrinton, wa« near the j)resfnt Wihiiinj^- 
ton, Del. This would make Maon ks a 
ndawarc \ill:it:c in s. K. Pennsylvania. 
an<i I'rintoii tltinks it may have been 
the viiia;^ of the Okahoki Oi. v. ), a band 
of the Delawares, formerly in Delaware 
CO., Pa. (j. M.) 

MMoeqwer. St c Mayroek. 

Macombo. A Pajiairo villa}»e, ]>rol»ahly 
in Pinm co., Ari/.., with .'>7 |>fopU» in 
1865.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. i:i5, 1805. 

Maooutin. A Potawatomi villa^'e, 
nanie<l after the resident chief, on the w. 
hank of St Jo««ph r., Berrien co., a. w. 
Mirh.. in 1828. 

MMooala'* ▼ilUm.— Koyc« in isch Rep. B. A. K.. 
Ilicb. mapw Vm. lUoemU ▼iUi«».— U. S. lad. 
Treat (1Sai>. tSTS. 

Macoyahoi. A >«'ttleiii»'iit in Sinu»ra, 
M«'xico, forim-rly one of the prin('ii»iil 
villages of the Mayo. In 1900 It con- 
tained 182 Mayo in a total population of 
972. 

Meftaeen'i Village. A forincr Seminole 
villajre on tin- k. of Taiiifta hav. \v. 
Fla. — Bell in Mors**, Uep. to See. War, 
aXJ, 1822. 

Macsinnm. .\ former villa'^r. pn-.^'inna- 
blv ('ostan«)an. j-onru'cliMl with Dolore** 
mission, San Franeu^ro, Cal. — ^Taylor in 
Cal. Karnifr, Oet. IS, isf.l. 

Mactati. \ former 1 )it'v:nfrio rancheria 
near .San Diejio, s. Cal. 

Macuti.— Ortega (1775) qootetl by Bancroft, Hint. 
«-nl.. I. asi. ISM. Xafteie.— n»td. laa MlgMl.- 
Ibid. 

Madawehtoot ( .V(3*(/a'-irr/Mwoi, 'popcu- 

nim '). A ^ens of the Ahnaki (q. v.). — 
Morg-an, Anc. .Soc., 174, 1877. 
Madokawaado. A Penobocot chief, bom 

in Maine alxuit -,\\\<\ ailnptcr] a9 a 

Hon hy A.'^Mjiiiiina.-'<|Ua, a Kennel)ee chief. 
His tribe was at |>eace with tho Knglieh 
colonists nntil ni;\>|i' their eriemv Kv <|ep- 
redationn u|>on hi.^ lanW.-, when li<*.xtilitie.>i 
began, and, uniting with the French, war 
was waged airsiirist the Kn'_'lish settle- 
ments. In !»»IU he attacked York. Me., 
killeil 77 of the inhabitants, and laid the 
place in aahea. This was but one of his 



manv rai-i-, in which he was j,'eiier:illy 
aideil by the French. Hia death occurred 
in 169R.' It ia stated that, although a de- 
terminid foe, Madokaw audit's treatment 
of pri.soners waa humane. The wife, or 
I>erhai>8 more correctly the principal 
wife, of the n<»torious Baron Castine, was 
a daughter of Madokaw ando. (c. T. ) 
Ma^Mhaak. An ** Indian oomneld " or 

settlement in 1H7S, {\ ni. from Sudlmry, 
Middlmrx c«>., Ma.s,s., probably belong- 
ing to the Praying Indians of tne Masm- 
chnsetconfederaev , Mentioned bv Salis- 
bury (lt>78) in .N. V. Doc. (Jol.' Hist., 
XIII, 520, 1881. 

MagayuteshniCeatsno geese'). A band 

of the Mdewakanton Sioux. 
Of«y-b»n.— Ncill, Hist. Minn.. 144, not«, 18fiB 
(trnii'*. of Mazanita, the ehierx nnm<'). Ma'M- 
jru te«h ni. Nell! In Minn. Hi>t. Coll.. i. 263. ivn. 
M&^a-yute-ini.— Dorsi-y In 15lh Rep. B. A. £..215^ 
iH.i? Maxa-Tuto-cni.— Ibid. MMa-r«>ta.— Ndll. 
Ili^t. Minu., 144, note. 1K&& 

Magdaleaa. A former Spanish mission 
among the In»»iansof I^ower California; 
oonsolidateii with the mit»<ion of 8an 
Ignacio Kadakaman and abandoned prior 
tn 1740. Di-tinct from Santa Mar/a Slag- 
dalena in the x. — Alcedo, Die. Geug., Ill, 
19, 178.t; Tavlor in Browne's Res. Pfto. 
Slop,., app., 50,1869. 

Mageniint('mink people' ). An ''.ykimo 
triU-inhabitmgthe lak<' country of Alaska 
from C. Komanof almost to tlie Yukon. 
Thi-y diffcrfrom the Kuskwo^miut chictly 
in dialeet. They are \ i^roroiis and strong, 
Hndin<! in the waters of the tundra plenty 
of blacktish to nourish tlu rn at all sea- 
sons. In winter they kill many hair seal 
on the floes, on which they veiitnre witli 
their sleds, (-arryinj; <'anoes on w hich the 
sle<l8 are tr.uisp4>rted in turn when it is 
necessary to take to tlie water. They 
build good houK^s of tl rift wood and the 
bonea of whal, s kille<l by the whaling 
fleet, and the <'arr.isses lloating asliore 
have long supplied them with fo«Ml. The 
tril)e nnmherecl 2.147 in 1890. The fol- 
lowing' arc Majrenuut villain's: Anovok, 
Chalit. Chifukhik, Gilak, Igiak, Kashu- 
luik. Ki{>niak, Kweakpak. Nauwo^alokta- 
u:ik, Nunoi'hok, Tefaknak, ami Tiengak. 
ikvapnute*.— K»iyni<iiiil in Sm V.k. Dim-. 1'.', I'M 
Cc»n>r., 1st se«K.. ]>*71. Inkaliten.— WninHfll 
niK)t«Hl by Dull in ('mil. N. A. Kihn. l i, \^ IsTT. 
Lower Kvichpalu. —tin villi >ii<l in >• !i ! \ I' m ; 
I'Jd Conp.. Nt f<e.*>.. 'is, l'*71. MatcagmjutJ-n — 
HolmlnTK', F-'tlmoK. Ski/,/ , r> l^-.'. Magnmut. 5 - 
folyiT in In<l .\1T R< i. Iv.'.'. .>y,'.. J'-To Mage- 
■mtea. — Dull ill I'roc. .^. .V. ,\. s . Jt.7, 
Ma^imut.— Wniiitfi'll ijiiiiinl \>\ Dull 111 < iiiit. N. 
.v. Kthnel., I. Is. IsTT Ma«imuteii — \VniiiK*'ll, 
Ethnoe. Nnclir., VSl. ls,W. Maemiut, Uornian 

fnoten l>y Dall in ("onl. N. \. Ilinnnl.. 1 is ls77. 
tajmjuten — IlolnilMTk;, Ktiiiioj;. >ki//. .'>. 
Magmute». -Klliiitt, ('(ind. .\IT. Alavkii. Is7l. 
Macmutia Liitlmni in .tour |-:i)ni<>! .Soc. I><ii<l., 
183. 184H. Mayimeuten — l£ii liiinKMn, Ar< t Kx- 
. ;<7o. 1S.M ifron) WranKell). Munivak p«o- 
plr Uonniiii <|iiott.>d by Dall in Com. N. A. 
luiiiioi . 1. iH. 1S7;. 

Magic. There are authentic accounts 

from various observers in many parts of 
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the New World, from the earliest histor- 
ical period to the present time, that the 
Indians practiw^l fso-callini niagii' arts, or 
sorcery. The earlier writers nmrveled 
at these arts, and evidently wished their 
readers to marvel. Tln-v often attributed 
the power of the Indiana to Satan. Father 
Aooeta, in the 16th centnr\', spoke in awe 
of tlu' Mexican ma;;i< ians ll\ ni^r through 
the air, assuming any ft)rm they pleased 
and haxnni? telepathic knowlrage of 
ev<'iits . .( ( urri iiu' at <li^^tant place--, a.i<l 
the same may be said in a general way 
of the Eskiino. The Rev. Peter Jones 
wrote in the first dceade of tl>e 19th cen- 
tury: "I have f>r>metiines hren inclined 




to think that, il witchcraft still t-xistw in 
tlie world, it is t<» ho found ann>ng the 
al>origines of Anu'rica." His personal 
experience was among the Chippewa. 
The Nipissing were calK^l Jongleurs by 
the French on account of the expert- 
neas in magic of their medicine men. 
Some writers of the present day marvel 
as mu' h as did their i>redecessors; hut 
instead of attributing tfie phenomena to 
Satan, seek the cause in spirits or some- 
thing e<|ually occult. The featsnf Indian 
ma^cians, as a rule, may be easily ox- 
plainedaa 8teight<»f-liand tricks, and their 



prophecy and telepathy as the results of 
oolrasion. ^ Their men are deceptions. 

very ingt»nioilSWh«'ii it is con.«rider*Hl h' -w 
rude their toola and appliances are, but 
not to be compared with the acts of civ- 
ilised conjurers who make claim to no 
mperhumaa aid. 

Distinct from such tricks of illusion and 
ilfct'it. there is evidence that the Indiana 
were and still are versed in hypnotism, 
or, better, "suprestion." CSarver <1776- 
78) siM-aks of it among the Sioux, and 
J. E. Fletcher observed it among the 
Menominee aboat the middle of the last 
century. Mooney de>^cribes and pirturvii 
the condition among modern Indians 
(see Ohott domee). 

Sleight-of-hand wa- not oidy much em- 
ployed in the t reat ment uf disease, but was 
nj»ed on tiiaii\ other occasions. A very 
conitnon trick amoii': Indian charlatans 
was to pretend to suck foreign bodies^ such 
as stones, out of the persona of their pa* 
tients. Uerords of this are found amons: 
many trilx«,from the lowest in culture to 
the highest, even among the .\2tecB. Of 
course sncli trickery wa."* ni>t without s^mie 
themiM'utic efficacy, for it. like many 
other proceedings of the ghamans, was 
designed to cure disea.«e by intlnence on 
the imagination. A Hidatsa re^^iding in 
Dakota in 1865 was known by the nan>e 
f'hcrry ii!-the-nu>uth Iwcanso Ih» liad a 
trick ol producing froni hia mouth, at any 
season, what s<>emod to be freeh wild cIm^ 
ries. lb' had f(tund some way <>f pri-serv- 
ing cherries, [lerhaps in whisky, and it was 
easy for him to hide them in his mouth 
befon' intending to play the trick; but 
many of the Indians considered it won- 
derful mi^c. 

The most astonishing tricks of the In- 
dians wore displaytnl in their tire cere- 
monies and in handling hot substances, 
a<'cotmtp of which iK'rfonnances pertain 
to various trilx's. it is j-uid that Chip- 
pewa sorcerers could handle with impu- 
nity red -liot stones and bumirig brantls. 
ana could l>athe the handsin l)oiling water 
orsymp: such magicians were calle«i "fire- 
dealtr-" and "lire-handlers." There 
are aiitlieiitic accounla from various i>arls 
of the world of fire-dancers and fire-walks 
amouir barharou.s race's, and ex traorrli nary 
lire ai tsare perfomu'tl also anmnt: witlely 
pepanited Indian trib«'s. Among the An- 
kara of what is now North Dakota, in the 
autumn of 1S(>.">, when a large tire in the 
center of the medicine lodge had died 
down until it became a bed of glowing 
eml>ers, an>l thidight in the lodge wa.«i«hm, 
the performers ran with apparently bare 
foi't among the hot coals and threw these 
around in tin- lodge with their l)an' hands 
causing the spectators to flee. Among 
the Navaho performers, naked except for 
breechcloth and moccasins, and ha\'ing 
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their bodies daulx'il with a whiU' infu- 
sorial clav, nin at high h[khk1 around a 
fire, holdms: in tht-ir hand? preat fapot^ of 
flaming cfdar Iwrk which tliey iippiv to 
the bare backs of thoi^ in front of them 
and to their own persons. Their wild 
race ar<)un<l the fire is continued until the 
fagoU) are nt^arly all coiwunied, but tbe^ 
are never injured by the flame. This 
immunity may Ik? acmuntiMl for by sup- 
posing tiiat Ihe cetlar bark does not uiake 
a very hot fire, and that the clay coating 
pn)tect.>< thelMxly. M»'in»niincc shainaiis 
are said to handle lire, as also are the 
female wrceren of Hondnnu*. 

Indians krinw well how to han<llc vcn- 
ouious serpentif with impunity. If ttiey 
can not avoid being bitten, af> tlu'y usu- 
ally can, they sr<'rii to Uc al'lc to avert 
the fatal con8ei|uence-s of the bite. The 
wonderful acts perCormed in the Snake 
dance (q. v. ) of the Hopi haveoften been 
described. 

A tricic of Navaho dancers, in the cere* 
nioiiy of the Mountain chant, is to pre- 
tend to thrust au arrow far down the 
throat. In this feat an arrow with a tele- 
•^( ojiir shaft is ust^d; the |»oint is held 1k'- 
tweeu the tcuth; the hollow part of the 
handle, covered with plnmes, is forced 
<l<)vvn toward tlic lips, and thus the ariovv 
appears to l»e Hwallowed. There is au 
account of an arn>w of similar construe- 
tion used early in tin* iSfli century hy 
Indian.s of C'anmia who ureteudeil a man 
was wounded by it and healed instantly. 
The Navaho aNo pretend to swallow 
Mticks, which tlicir neighbors of the 
pueblo of ZuHi actual I y do in sacred rites, 
occasionally rupturing the esophagus in 
tlif ordi'ul of forcingastick intotheHt«»ui- 
ach. Sj>trial societies which practisemag- 
ic. Iiaving for theirchief object rain tnaking 
and the cure of dit»ea^c. »-xist among the 
eouthweetem tribes. Su allowing sticks, 
arrows, etc., eating and walking on tire, 
and traiii|>ling on cactus are perforuied 
by 1 1 1 e I ! I i >c rs of the same fraternity. 

>hiL:iciatis an' usually men: hut among 
the aborigines of the Mos«juito cttsist in 
Gentral America they are often women, 
who are<'alled mtkian, and are .«aid to ex- 
ercise gr< at i >< iwer. According to I iewitt 
Irotjuois , len are reported tradition- 
ally to have Ik^pu Tuagicmns. 

A trick of the juggler among many 
triU-f« of the N. was to oause himself to 
be lM)un<l hand and foot and then, with- 
out \ isible a!«t>i8tao(X'or effort on hit^ i>art, 
t<» release himself from the bonds. (Hv- 
ili/.ed conjurers who perform a similar 
trick ttiv hidden in a cabinet and claim 
sopematural aid; but s«>me Indian ju|^ 
glers p<'rformed this feat urnb r ob-^crva- 
Uon. It WUM comnioti for Irnban niagi- 

oimsto pretend they couhl bring rain, 
bat the trick cfmHiste<l simply of Iceeping 
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upceremonies until rain fell, the la'«tcere< 
mony being the one cretiiteil with huc- 
ceas. Catlin deHcrilws this among the 
Mandan in ]s:i'2, and the practice is A\l\ 
common among the Pueblo tribei^ of the 
arid regitm. Tne rain maker was a ppe- 
cial functionary among the Menominee. 

To cautie a large plant to grow to ma> 
turity in a few moments and out of season 
is another Indian trick. The Navaho 
plant the root stalk of a yucca in the 
ground in the middle of whiter and appar- 
ently <-ause it to grow, blossom, and bear 
fruit in a few momenta. This is done by 
the tise of artificial flowers and fruit car^ 
rie'i under the blanket^) of the perform- 
ersi the dimness of the firelight and the 
motion of the surrounding dancers hide 
frouj the s|K^ctators the operations of the 
shamajt when he exchanges one artilicial 
object for another. In tnts way the Hopi 
gr«»w l>eans, and the ZutTi corn, the latter 
using a large cooking pot to cover the 
growing plant. See DramtUie repreumta- 
fl'iii, Mi^hriue anil }fi'(lirlut'-)nen,Orrniht. 

Consult the works of H. H. Bancroft, 
Carver, Chtlin, Fewkes, Fletcher, Hoff- 
man. Tetcr Joneji, Lmnn)is, Mattliews, 
Mooucy, M. C. Stevenson, and others, in 
the BIblicqrraphy. (w. m.) 

Magnus. A w mikui chief of the Nar- 
ragan.Mt, Hister of Ninigret, one of the six 
aacheins of their country in 1675 (Drake, 
Abor. Ibices. IMS, ISHO). .«5he wa.s killed 
by the KngliHh after her capture in a 
swamp flght near Warwick, R. i., in 1676. 
She was also known as Matantuck, of 
which Mai^nus is pr(.ibably a cx>rrupUon, 
and as Qnaiapen. Her husband was a son 
of ( 'aiionicus. { .\. k. c. ) 

Magtok. A former -\leut village on 
Agattu id., Ala.'ika, one of the Near id. 
groujiof the Aleutians, now uninhabited. 

Magnaga. A Huron village on Ma- 
gaagacr.,Mich., 14 m. h. w. of I>etroit, on 
a tract reserved for the ti.<e of the Imlians 
bv act of Feb. 28, J801», and ceded to the 
t'nited States by treaty of St Marys, O., 
Sept. 20, ISIH. 

Magaufo.— Dritki-, Bk. Indx.. v. 12'), I^IH. Mm- 
fUfs.— Brown, W. Oaz., 161, I'^lT. Macaafo.— 
Dntke, Ind.Chron., 196. 1836. Ma«uaru«.— Royoe 
inl8tbRep.B.A.E..Mkh.map, \fm. Kkfoawfo.— 
Doc. of 1W» In Am.St. rnp.. Ind. AfT.. i, 796.1832. 
M»iic»iic«B.— .Miami RapidA treaty (1819) in I'. 8. 
Ind. TrcHties, 201. 1873. Heaqvafon.— Wyandot 
rx titioii 1 1812) In Am. Slate rtt|»t>r«. op. dt.,796u 
koncuagon.—Howe. HiBt.Coll.,262. 18.M. 

Magahleloo ('caribou'). A gens of the 

Abnalti, (j. v. 

Hacalibd.— J. D. Pridrf, inf'n, ItDf nKMUTii gt 
Fruiicis .\)>iiaki fonni. Ma-fuh-lc-loo'.— Morgan, 

Ano.Soc., 171, IK77. 

Magaiaqai. .\ division f»f the Varohio, 
in s. Sononi, Mexi<'o, on the w. bank of 
Hio .Mayo, v. of Abunoo, lat. 27° 25', Ion. 
HY, - JO'. They occupied a vilhiire of the 
."ame name, and Home ot them lived with 
the Chinipas at San Andn-n (Muni pas. — 
Orosco y Berra, tieog., d8,:^4, ISQi. 
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Maguina. A jmcMo in \v. Chihuahua, 
Mexico, pro] la lily Ifetwtvn lat. ^.S" and 
29^. As it i.H on' the border land of the 
Nevonie aiul TarahiimaroarKi not far from 
tlie main habitat ot the Ti'|M'bnane, it 
doubtless contains or oontniiu-.l a nrixed 
pipiilation. The villajje ha.s thmfore 
IXH'n a-sHiyiu'd by various writors to one or 
another of those tril)es. Orozoo y Bern's 
nnap inclades the village in Nevome 
country. 

8&n Jou B(aatiste]. Migaiaa.— Okmoo y Berra, 

U«og.,324.1rs<>4. 

Kagnnkaqnog (orijfinally Mariuonkko' 
muit, 'placeof the^ifl,'or'')rrantei| phice' 
(Eliot), possibly afterward chan^jed by 
the Indians to tlie pres4-nt form, meaning 
'place of j^reat trees.' — Trumbull ). A vil- 
lage of Chrixtian Indiana in Nipinuc terri- 
tory, at Ho|»kinton, Middlesex co., Mass., 
in 1074. On the name, s>eeTnmdmlI and 

Tooker, cited below. Cf. Mnnmutcknhtrk. 
Mafonooj.— Livin>;st«.ri ( It'JH) in N. Y. I><k'. Col. 
H ist . . X 1 1 1 , fi2H, 1 .tH I . M acoaonkkoinuk. — Kl i< tt 1 1 i 
quoted by T<«)k«T. .\l>f(iii«|. S«.t.. x. 26. IWl. Ma- 
funoo*.— RawMjiMltiT'M in N. Y. 1»<k'. Col. Hist., 
xni, 521. IWI. Kacunluihquor.— Tniiiilitili. IiuI. 
Names Conn., 18, IHhl. Macunkakook.— T<H<kfr. 
Alifonq. 8i>r., x, 27. 1901. Ha^akaquog.— 4i(Mi. 
kin (1«74) in Maiw. Hist. So<'. Coll.. m.. i. 
1806. Kafunkoay.— <i(M>kin (1677i in Tnuiv. Am. 
Antiq. ^tv.. It, -113, 1H3C. Mayiinkof.— Ibiil.. 170. 
Hi^unkaquoc.— Eliut quoted by T<M>k('r. .\k'oii<|. 
8cr., X, 25, 1901. Makuakoko«c.— (^ookin { \i " ) in 
Trans. Am. Antiq. ii, IXKi. Mogkun- 

kakauke.— Tooker, op. ciL. 27. Xoogtinkawg.— 
Stone (1767) In M«n. Uirt. 8oc. Coll., m a., x, 82. 
M09. 

Magwa ( Mii-ij>r<Y , 'loon'). .\ vt'US of 
tlie 8hawnee (t^. v.).— Morgaji, Anc. .Soc, 
188, 1877. 

Maha ( 't aterpillar' 1. ( livt ii 1>y IVmrke 
(Jour. Am. Fulk-lore, ii, 181, lh8WJ a 
clan of the Mohave, q. v. 

Mahackenio. The ptiiH ipal eliief of a 
small band on Norwulk r., a. w. Conn., 
which sold landfi in 1640 and 1641. Bee 
A'- <ilk. 

Mihackemo.— F'orcst. Ind.«i. ot Conn., 177, 1S.'>1. 
Mahackeno.- !><' For«>>it n*< quoted by Ruttenber, 
Tribi'H HiidM.ii R...«s_', 1N72. 

Kahahal. A former ( hiimashan vil- 
laj?e on San Cayetano mnrh, N enttira co., 
Cal. — Henshaw, Buenaventura MS. vo- 
l ab . 1'.. .\. K., 1SS4. 

Mahala mats. A California name of 
Cftmothm itrontmhiH, ul.<o known as 
squaw's carjH't. Mahabi^ more often mo- 
hnle, is often u.«e<l as synonymous with 
"st|uaw" in California by the whites. 
If not from Spanish uinjrr, ' woman,' it 
is from Yokuts mtUc'eta, having the san)(> 
meaning. {.\. r. c. a. l. k.) 

Kaharolukti ( }f,'i-l,<i, -n-fuk'-ti, ' brave ' ). 
Asulxdanof the Dela wares (q. v.). — Mor- 
gan, Anc. Soc., 172, 1877. 

Mahaskahod. A hunting villaj^'e of the 
Manaboac in ItiOH, on Kainmhanntx^k r.. 
Va., at the limit of the Powhatan con- 
ft'<lera( y, jirobably near Frederick.«burg. 

Maha»kahod.-Sn>tili K'.-X.t!. Vn . i, inHi>. r< pr 
181*.*. Mohaakahod.— Siiii'iii^ in sm'.tli. il<i<i . In; 

Mahooali. Tbu principal village of the 



Toquarti i|. V. ) on Villa^e i>a.«siige, Barclay 
sd., w. coast of \'ancouver id.— <'aii. Ind. 
Aff., 2ti3, 1902. 

Mahewala, A villa>;r<* formerly on the 
lower Missisgipiti, destroyed about the 
cloee of 1681 or early in' 1682; perhafis 
a aetUement of the Ta'ngibao, q. v. 
Mahah— ■laiiM ■— lift Snllc (l«v<2) in Man^. ix<c., 
n,l«,lSn. MalMouala.-Ibid., 190. XahaevU.— 
Ia M^tafrte (16K2) quoted by French, Hbrt-Coll. 
Iji.. II. l>-75. 

Mahican^'wolf '). AuAlgon<]iiiua tribe 
that occupied botn lianks of up[M r Htid- 
."on r., ill \ew York, extending x. aItno^-t 
to L. Chaiuplain. To the Dutch they were 
known as River Indianf>, while the French 

gri'iipi'il tlit in and the olo.'^'ly ci>nn»-rte<i 
Mun.-ee and I>(>la wares mider tlie name 
of Ix)ups ('wolves'). The same tribes 
werecalliMl .Vkoehakancn i ' staniincn r"-' ) 
by the Iroquois. On the w. bank they 
joined the Mttnsee at Oatskill cr., and on 
the K. Iwnk they joiiirrl the ^^'apJ■ingfr 
near Poughkeepsie. They exteiule^i e. 
into MasMachnsetts and held the np\n'T 
part of 1 1 onsa tonic valley. Tlu-ir fniti. il 
lire wtus at Schodac, on an island near 
.\lbany, and it ia probable that they bad 
40 vilfatres within their territor\ . The 
name, in a variety of forms, ha.>^ Uh-h ap- 
])lie<l toall the Indians from Hudson r. to 
Xarr!ig;in.«ettbay, but in pnicticnl use hxi.^ 
'l)e*Mi limite<l to two ho<iies, one on lower 
Conne«'ticut r.,Conn., knowndialecti<-allv 
a.- .Mi>he;:an !(|. v.), the other, on Hu«f- 
»<->ii r., known as Mahican. They were 
engaged in a w ar with the Mohawk, their 
neare.-st nei^'hliors on the w., when the 
Dutch apiK-ared on the scene, which 
la.<te'l until lH7:i. In U'>*'A theinroadsof 
till' Mohawk compelled them to n^niov© 
their council tire from Sduxlac to West- 
enhnck, the modern 8tockbri«lge, Mass. 
Ah the Hi'ttleiiients crowfh'd ujK>n them 
the Mahican sold their territory pi«'ce- 
meal, and alxtut 1730 a large bcnly of 
them emigrated to Su»iuehanna 'r. and 
settle<] near Wyondng, I'a., in tlie vicin- 
itv of the iHdawares and Mrnisee, w ith 
wliom they afterwar«l removed to the 
( Miio region, linally lo.-iinj; tlu'ir identity. 
A previous emigration had fonneil the 
main IwMly of tlie niixe<l triU' f»f the 
Scaticook. .\s early as 1721 a band of 
Mahic.iii fonnd tln-ir way to Indiana, 
where they IkuI a village on Kankakee r. 
Ill 17;!<> tho«e living in llousatonic val- 
ley were u'athered into a mission at Stock^ 
bridge, .Mju«., w here they maintained a 
st'jiarate existen<e under the name of 
Stockbridge hiiiiaiis. These are the only 
Mahii!an who have ))reeer\'ed tlieir iden- 
tity. In 1751) a large body of Mahican 
aii<l Wapjiinger reiiiove<l from the Hud- 
son to the K. branch of the8us<{uehaniia, 
settliiiLT. with the Nanticoke and others, 
under lnMiiioi-4 protection at Chenango, 
Chugnnt, and i>w(^o, in Broome and Xi- 
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opa fOH., N. Y, They prolmbly iaterfouiid 
their way to thoir kindred in tlie W. A 
few Miducanretnaineii alK)nt their amient 
honien on Uie Hudfjon fur some years af- 
ter the Revolution, Imt finally disap- 
iM-aml unnoticeil. If any n tnain they 
aru included among the SU>ckbh«ige. 

AocoT<lin>r to Ruttenber th«* Mahican 
eoiifcilcracy cotnprisetl at U-dA <Ii\ isiciH 
ur t^nbtribt^ — the Mahicau proper, Wie- 
kajjjoc, Mechkentowoon,Wawyachtonor, 
an<l Westeidniek ( Stockln i(lj;es). It is 
io)po(«ible to estimate tlieir population, 
t» the ditferetit Innds were always con- 
fonnded or inclu<led N\itli in'mlilx »riug 
tribet<, of whom they afterward l^ecame 
an intejrral part. 

Ae<(>r<linvr tn Unttenljers account the 
governuieutof tlie Mahican watia deiiioc- 
racy, bnt hia statement that the office of 
chief sat'liein was here«li(ary hy the line- 
age of the wife of the wichem, which ap- 
peara to be cftrrect. does not indicate a 
real jlciiincracx . His statfinciit in refranl 
to the dutieij of the ^sachem and otherolfi- 
cers is aa foltowa: ** The aachem waa aa- 
Hinteil by ( uiui-flr.rs, and alsr. bynnc hero, 
one owl, and one runner; the rest of tlie 
nation were called young men or war- 
riors. The Hacheni, or iu<»re nrojH'rly 
king, remained at all titne>< with rns tribe 
and consulted their welfare; he had 
change "f the nuicti, i>v ba^' of pcat'c 
wliieh i-onlained the Iteitx and i^trin^'.s 
OHefl to establinh peace and friendsliii) 
with different nations, and eotidnde*! all 
treat ie- I. II behalf of hia people. The 
Cf)uns« li.rs were ehvted, and were called 
cbicfs. Tlit ir Viuj'iness was to «-on«iTlf 
with their sjiehem iu promoting the peace 
and happineaa of their ] >« ople. The title 
of hern was pr»tten only l>y rf>tme;re and 
pnideiu r in war. Wlit*n a \\ ai -allianee 
was ajfke*!, or eaiwe for war existed with 
another triln', the «achem and tlie eotm- 
selorx consulteil, and if they concluded to 
take up the hatchet, the matter waa put 
in tbf liamls of the heroe." for exOi'Ution. 
Wiien peace wa8 prouojjed, t lie lieroes put 
the neKOtiations m the l)an<ls of the na- 
chem and c<»un*»el»»r«'. Th<' oflice of owl 
waa also one of merit. He must have a 
Btrong memorv, and most l<e a gocxl 
pjx'aker. ITi'^ l»usine#«M was to sit Ix-side 
his Kichem. and proelaim his orders to 
the people with a loud voioe; and also to 
j£et up every morning as s«>on lus day- 
light and arouse the |>eople, and order 
them to their daily dntiefji. The busim^ss 
of runner waa to carry mesengea, and to 
convene counrilg." 

The Mahican were generally well Ituilt. 
A.s (itrhfiiiLr men Uiey were pertidioua, ac- 
complishing their cie«ipn« oy treachery, 
u.sing »trat.Mgem to deceive their enemies, 
and making their moest Iiazardous attacks 
ander cover ol darkneaa. The women 



omameuttHl themselve.** more than the 
men. ''All wear around the waist a 
girdle made of the fin of the whale or of 
aewant,'' The men originally wore a 
brew'hcloth made of fikina, but after the 
Dutch came those who could obtain it 
wore "between their 1^ a lap of du&ela 
cloth half an ell broad and nine quartera 
long." uhich tlu'V l^It'Iim! around their 
wuista and drew up in a fold "with a 
flap of ea(*h end hanging down in front 
and rear." In addition to this they liati 
mantles of feathers, and at a later period 
decke<l themfielvo? with plaid duflela 
cloth" in tlif form of a sash, which was 
worn over the right shoulder, drawu in 
a knot around the body, with the enda 
extending down I ctow knees. When 
the young men wished to look especially 
attractive they wore "a band about their 
heads, manufacturml and braided, of 
scarlet deer hair, interwoven with soft 
ahining rp«i hair." Accordinfr to Van der 
Donck, the woiiifii wore a cloth aronnd 
their bodies fastened by a girdle which 
extended below the knees, bnt next to 
tilt' !»o.ly, nn<l( r this coat, they n~ed a 
dret?iied divn^kin coat, girt anmnd the 
waist The lower body of thin skirt they 
nmn'nentnl with .strips taptefnlly (h-co- 
rate<i with wampum \\lii(h was fre- 
quently worth from Itui lo UK) -^rnil.UTs 
($40 to $120). Th. y honnd tlicir liair 
U'liitul in a club, al>out a hand long, iu 
the form of a beaver'a tail, over which 
they <lr< w a «'inare wau)|)Um-ornamented 
cap; an<l wiien they des-ired to l»e line 
they drew around the forehead a band 
also ornament«>d with wampum, which 
wa.s fastened iiehind in a knot Around 
their necks they hung various ornamentgi; 
they also \M m- bra ct'IetH.curiotisly wrought 
and interwoven with wampum. Polyg- 
amy was practised to sr) me ezteot, though 
mostly by chiefs. Maidens were allowed 
tohignity tlieir desin> to enter matrimo- 
nial life,'npoQwhicha maiTiage would ba 
formally armnged; widows an*! widowers 
were h it t<i their own iiicHnatiuns. In 
addition to the usual manifestations of 
grief at the dejith of a relative or friend, 
they cutoff their hair and burned it on the 
grave. Their dcinh according to Rutten- 
l)er, were usually intern-d in a sitting 
jvosture. It was usual to place by the 
side «>f the l)ody a |X)t, kettle, jilatter, 
spoon, and provisions; wood wjis then 
placed around the body, and the whole 
was covered with earth and stones, out- 
side of which pickets were erected, so 
that the tomb resemhletl a little house. 
Their houses were of the conmumal sort 
and differe^l usually only in length; they 
were fonne<i by long, slender, hickory sap- 
lings set in the ground in a straight line 
in two rows. The poles were then bent 
toward each other in the form of an arch 
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and secured tojrother, giving the apixiar- 
ance of a ganien arl^itr; tlio auU^ and roof 
were then lathed with split poles, and 
over this bark was lapped and fastened 
by witheH to the lathing. A sinoke-hole 
was left in the roof, and a single door- 
way was provided. These hotipes rarely 
exceedeil 20 ft in wiilth. l»nt tin y won' 
sometiuies 180 ft long. Their so-called 
cBBtlee were strong, Arm structaree, and 
were sitnatetl npually on a steep, iiigh, 
flat-topped hill, near a tttream. The top 
of the hill was inclosed with a stroni^ 
Ftockade, having largo log«i for a founda- 
tion, on Ijoth sides of which oak post«, 
forming a palisade, were set in the 
grotnid, tho upprr vwIh 1kmii<: crosstrl 
and joined together. lii>'i<U' tlu' wull.s of 
such inclosures they not infretjuently had 
20 or 'AO houses. Hrsiilrs their strong- 
holds tht'v ha<l villa^t's and town.** \vhi<"li 
wen- inclost'il or storkaded and which 
nsnally hml woiMlland on one siH»* and 
corn hiinl on tlic other. Their religious 
beliefs were Hiibstantiallv the same as 
those of the New ICnghuid Iixliaii^. 

Barton gives the Mahi<an M claniJ: 
Muchqnauh (In-ar), Meehehaooh (wolf), 
Toonpaooh (turtle). According to Mor- 
gan they had originally the same clans 
as the 1 )elaware8 and Munstv — the Wolf, 
Turtle, and Turkey; but tht^> ultimately 
develo{>ed into phratries, suMivided into 
clans as follows: The Tooksetuk (Wi)lf) 
phratry into the >5ehjao (wolf), Makwa 
(bear), Ndevao (dog), and Wapakwe 
(opossum) cAans; the Tonehao (turtle) 
phratry into the Gakpouiute (little tur- 
tle), (mud turtfel, Tonenao (grrat 

turtle), and Wesawniaun (yellMU <'el) 
clans: — — — , the Turkey nhrutry into 
the Naahmao (tnrkey), Gahko (crane), 
and (chicken) clans. 

The villages of the Mahican, so far as 
their names have been recorded, were 
Aepjin, Kaunanmeek ( Stuckl-ridjre), Ma- 
ringoman's Castle, .Monemius, I'otic, 
Scaticook (3 villages in Dutchess and 
Rensselaer CHS. . N. Y.. and Litchlield c. •.. 
("onn. ), .SluMlac, Wiatiac, Wiltmeet, 
Wtnooekeek, and Wyantenuc. 

(j. M. C. T.) 



.Val.. 165. 18SS. AffosluckuU.— I 

a noted by BrJnton, op. cit., H. i 
lewitt. lorn. 1906 (ImquoU nai 



AgotMfUM.— Clark quoted by Brinton, Lt'iuirx- 
Leg., 256, im Cituttefei*,' 'thone who spe»ik a 
strange tongue': Mohawk name). Agotugen- 
" lies («». 16tO) quoted by Shea, Miw. 

-Ellwein (IKIS) 
Akoebakanen'.— 

. _ _ _ _ nainp). AijuatM- 

gaiil.— iEiH»tttsati4 itepUly. map, 1777. Aquatnt- 
guis.— SelKioleiafi, Ind. Tribo. iii. 582. isfis. 
MmMfi[f»—Dt Uet (16S8) In N. Y. Hist. 8oc. 
Ooll.,3dSMt,SlS,IMt OaMsMfaM.— Gale, Upper 
Miss. , 16», 1M7 (so callea by whiten). »lnMfU> 
Oatsehet. Shawnee 118.. B. A. E. (Shawnee name) . 
Wa.-Coffen tVmUn N Y. I>oe.Ool.Hf(it..Vf,f»6. 

1865. L0aM.~Frei 

1865. Maehi 
14. l^Vt. Kaebi 
pt. 1. im. 1' 

in N. Y. l><x-. Col HIrt.. Ui, 809. 18SS. 



1855. L0aM.~^nch doc. of im. IMd.. ix. SSi 
BiiioaiM.— 
lOgan 

t. 1. m 1761. ■abakandeft.—Markham ClOtl 



Hendriokaen (1616). ibid., i, 
•.— Jefferys. French Oorns., 



Itongan (1687) In K. Y. Doc. Co] 
Hist. HI, 410,1858 (misprint), ■ahsfsa.— Vaillant 
(1688) . ibid.. 621. Kakmiigaaa.— Iberville ( 1G99 ) in 
Margry, D«c.. iv, 842. 1880. Msbstaiidws.— Living- 
ston (1687) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Bist, iii, m. Hi.^ 
g a hh a k a ass w.— Vater. Mith.,pt. 8, sec. 8, 268. mo. 
Ibhisaaisn.— Docof 16l61nN. Y. Doc Col. Ht-t 
1, 184, 1886;. VsUcaaBl.— Bartion.New Vievf». x x x i 
1797. MaUoaaa.— Map m. 1614 fn N. Y. Do<-. ( ol. 
HiHt.. 1. 1856. Mahieouiai.— Heckewelder quoicil 
by Thompson, Long. Id., 1, 76, 1843. Mabi«caaa.— 
Biirton, New Views, xxxlz. 17V7. Mabioooa — 
ThoniHon (ca. 1786) quoted by Barton, Ibid., 
xxxii. Xahieon.— Barton, Ibid., sL 1788. MaU- 
gan.-VBillunt (1688) in N.Y.OoelCoL Hist., m, 
522, l^'>3. MaUnwUhissit— Cbaaptaln (1619> 
Voy.. u. 14->. 1880. ■ahigaaatiasia.— Chaniplairi 
(ir.27i. (Kiivres, V, pt. 2. 136. 1870. Habi^aa- 
AUcoit.— I»)id., 209. Xahifaaa.— La Salle (1681 ) in 
Murury. iVc. II. 14S. 1K77. ^-''iffgiaa -ITIobcrr 
(IfilW) ill .\. Y. l)fH>. Col. HisU. 17^ I860. WU- 
hik'.— Hewitt, iiifn. 1886 (TuHcaroim name). 
Mahikan -I>.M-. <.( lt;44 in N. Y. Doc. CoL RIM. L 
151. 1S5»;, Haliikaadera.— Doc. of 1651, IWd.. HZ. 
M&bikkandert.— Homer (17(H)), ihid., iv, 700. IKM. 
Xabillendrat.— Dtmgnn (IfAsi. Ihid.. Ilt,58S. I860 
(misprint?). Mahinganak.— Jt-9<. Kel. for 1640. 9, 
1S,S8. KahinganioU.— .left. Kc'l.fttr16.V>.26, IffiO. M»- 
hiMaiu.— Jcs. Kei. for 1646, 3, In5m. Xahiagaaa.— 
Kiclinnlson, An t. E.xp«'d.. ft, 39. l$f>\ (misprint). 
Mahycander.— Doc. of Ua'C in N. Y. D<ic. OoL 
Hi«'t..xiii. KhV iHsi. Kaicanden.— D<H>. (rn.l64S), 
ibid.. I. 1%. is6«'i. Maikana.— WiiK^ienuar (fo! 
ItVJti) (piotcd hy Kiittenlier, Trit>os Hiulson R.. 5a, 
1H72. Haikent.— Wii<«tcnn«r(l('>:{'Ji<|ii4»tc<i by Rut- 
tt-nlnT. it'i'l. Kakicander. — Nicoil.x t ir.TSi jii X y 
D.Hv r.,1 Hist., xni. .'.IC. iss]. MakihaBder.— 
n<iii<lin<.t. !«tar in tho West. 99. JH16. Xaki- 
mane». — M»|H.i If.Ui in N'.Y. Doc. Col. HisL, I. IS.'iti. 
Kakin aana. — .leiTerys. treiu'li Doins., pt. i, |1, 
1761. Malukander. — (Jlon (1»".<«9) in N. y. Hop, 
Col. Hi-t., IV, .VvH, 1H.M - iiiisprinti. Manhikaai — 
l)i' I.m t tU.lWi (jiinti .) |,y Viifer, Mitli.. pt a 
^> I :5 X), IMii Manhikani — Vtiter. ibid. Maa* 

liingar.f. - Kllttl-nlMT. iribts illlil-oi) K.. .%7, IXTJ, 

Mamkani. — I>i' l,m l tai. ICsWi <|iiiiic<l by JoneiL 
Inil. HnlL.t'i. 1S<>T. Manldkani -De Lat-t quotM 
by Biirlen. .New \ it «>. .\xxi. 17"J7. Mauraigana — 
Har<|iu vil li- ill' la r<itluTic, in. 17.V, Hauray- 

fana — \Vritt r<'l ir.iM in ,\ Y. D.w. « ,,1. Hi^t . ix, 
lit. IS.V>. Mayrkanrtrr*. -I)f\'rii'> < lUVi (iii..t.-<l bv 
Rntt< iibcr. Trib. - I! uilson K., Kfi. is7j. JCayf&na 
thicoUe. — Clmiiipliiin ini. ltil".»i in Shui, Mi«-. 
\'al . bi-'t, 1H.V2. Haykandera.- - 1 ii M-. of in N.Y. 
hoc. Col. Hist.. I, 112, isi*;. M rhibarotnerc — Near 
Voile coiif. (17.">3t, il>i.i . VI. l>.Vi. MhikjiBa — 
iintx-tu't. Shaw n< c MS . M. \ K . IVnm SIihwih-.' 
fnrni (. Miheconderi -(".■inaji>l\nrie i-onf. il7,S9iin 
N. Y. D.M .Col. Hist.. VII. 3va, iKVi. Mihicandera.— 
Ft lotm^otii onf ( 17.''i<Vi.ibid...'iO. Moheakannerv*— 
Moi^, . M,,.i I. M, 1x11. Moheakcnunka — 

Ciark, (»iion.|j»i.ii. I is. 1.HJ9. Moheakounuck.— 
IhH'. of 1771 'jii I- ; ! ;; ittonbtT. I rilK - Hinlson 
R., ■.'«i9 ls7J. MohcrikunnukB — MorM-. Kep. tji 
Src. W.ir , 7t.. Is'J"-'. MohffAn I 'a w ^on in flnikc. 
Hk. Iiid-.. \ , 77, ls|s. Mohcckon*. -I't i. rs(17r".l\lii 
Ma-s, lli-l. .*^iM . Coll., ^th>■ ,l.\. 11(1. 1S71 Hobe- 
connock. "I>>H'. of 17'.'1 "|iiot< (| by Si liooli nut, Ind. 
TrilK's, V. ••(•><. IVi.'i Mo-heegan. -Stilt- (17.t»>i 
(|notr«l by Hrinton, Lt iiapi- Iah., 3.'». Iss-V Moh^ 
kin. — l-t-t't(T of 1771 huoIlmI by Huttt-nUT. TnU-^ 
lln<l<u>n U.. 191. IS72. Mo-he kun e uk — Morwan. 
.\np. .S«io., 113. 1877. Ho-he'-kun n. uk — Morc iti 
OoiiNanK.and AlBn.,289.1h70. Mohckunnuka M«>r 
ga», League Iroq.. 45. 180I. Mohekunuh. Ht-lkiuip 
and MoiNe 111 Masx.llist. S<h".Co!I.. I»t s.. v, i.>. |SI6. 
Mobioander. — Johnson (rn. 17r>6i ({uotiil by Rut- 
tenber, Tiilies Hudson K.. ZU. 1H7.». Hobicanda — 
Lovelace (16»i9) In N. Y. D«k\ CmI. Hist., xiii 
1881. Mohicaa".— Doc.of l»,7r..iblcl.. .\iv 7ls ivn; 
■ohieaas— Michaelius (1628), Ibid . 11. 7(K> 1S.SH 
MohieeoBa— llntchinn (1768) qnotc*! bv I. fT. r*on 
Notev. H-.». mh Kohiekaa.— W. of i7.v. , ;..t. I 
by Riipp. Noriliamptun Co., 88. 1K4.V Mohickan 
d«rs.^Obnf)on(^1756)In X Y. Doc Col. Hist vii. 
186.1866 Mehiekea — Croghan)176i)iin Mns.<i. Hi<t. 
8or.Coll..4ths . tx. n78. ihti Mohickona.— \Vei«cr 



in N. Y. 1KK-. Col HIrt.. Ill, 809. 18SS. ■aha- 11748) quoted bv Kupu. West. P» iin . hi>i. 16 
kaaa.-»HaEaid,ColL Am.8tatePapen,i,6aD,1792. 1846. KoliiipMt— Yong O in Mass. H in. Sop. 
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Oill.. Ith N., IX, 129, 1871. Mohilun — Bouquet 
(17t>l). ibiil.. 431. Mohikander.— Ft JuhiiNon 
conf. (ITftej in X. Y. Doc. Col. Hi^t., vii, IW, 
1856. Mebikonden.^ohnM]n (1756|. Ibid.. 118. 
Kohikon*.— Iliitchinn innp in Smith, iiou<|Mft'.«i 
Expcrl.. 17i>6. Mohinfans.— McKeiiney arxl Hall, 
Intl. TribiH. Ill, 79, IK*)). Mobinnut.— Ibid. Mo- 
hocanden.— Siili'»bur> (l678)inN.Y. IKk-.C uI, Hist., 
XUl,.VJO, IMi. XohMans — *>\viin)T<i'x < l"tiOt. 
ibid., IV, (Ml, I8.'>4. ifohokander*.— |)i'<-(1 iiiKiird !)>' 
RuttenbiT. Tribe>4 Hiidsi.n It., f^fi, lh7>. Xohu«- 
eoBS.— Buudinut, Star in the West, 127, 1816. Xo- 
hMoories -I bid. Mor&hic&nders. — I^)nvvn'ns4<n 
(UW)iii N YDiH-, Col. Hist., XIII, St), 1H.M. Morai 

eiae.— Lh Sallo < 16H1 > in MarKrv, DtH-., li, 14.s, i»77. 
oraifUM.— IVH'.of 17VjinX. Y. Doe. Col. Hist.. .\. 
982, 18.T8. Morainjans — VutidriMiil (17.7t. ibid.. 
679. Moraxcans— VaudrLiiil (ITi'iiJi. ibid.. 1U9]. 
Mourigan.— Bond i 111 >t, .^tar in the Wi'^t, i'9. liilO. 
Huckbekaniet.— Ilinl . l.'T. Mutiekannew. — VHler, 
Mitb .pt. S, sec :t, Uid, IM»>. Muhiirakunneuw.— 
HuliiifH , istii) in Mu«.'». IIi«-t. S>c ( nil.. l>t s., 
l(N),lM>i. Mulilieakunnuk —Ibid. Mubbeoonnuok. — 
PtelceriiiK' > IT M > iii .Vm. Stale I'Hp., Iiid. AtT.. I, U>9, 
18.t2. Mubheeckanew. — ItiittenlMT. Triln-s Hudson 
K.. 41, lh72. Hub-bee kun eew.—StfMckbrid^e let 
ter. H. li. Misi.-. line. t;9.;«il I'nn}-., l?*t m>s^^.. I. 18.V.'. 
Mnbhekaneew.— Edwardsi n^"*! in .Mn-s. IIi>l..^M'. 
Ct.ll.. 2d s.. X, H4, Muhhekaneok.— I bid. (pi. 

of Mnlihekaneew ). Mubbekanew.--Kd u ii rd 
(l!^di .(Uotefl hy K« ndiili. Trav.. ii, 305. IKW. 
iluhhekaniew.— SibiMilcnilt (|nnt.'d by Kiitten- 
Imt. I rilH - lliid»" u i: .-M, 1^7-'. Muhhekanneuk.— 
Boyil. itid. l.<M iil .Nutnt s. 27 l^.s'> Mubbekanok. — 
Hciplcins qnii|i'<l l»y liiitt< rit>. r. TrilM's Hiid.«<»ji 
R., 320. 1H72. Muhhekenow. — Clinton iiiioled by 
Sen<H)l(rafl, Tniv j"t l-Jl Muhhekunneau. — 
DiiKKett il''21i in ^! . - ll;-t r. .11. 2d 

IX. 1"'2'J. Muliheliunncyuk - il.>lni<s 

(1804*. il'i.l , l-t > , IX. 1(N). 1>MM (pI'Tal). Muhke 
kaneew. - 1 ir.ikc. Hk. liuK., ii. h7, |x|s. Mukick 
an». — Welder il71>^ i|nc>t«ii li> ,-< lnHilrr;ilt. Ind. 
Tribe-. IV, i.n.'., i-. i. Mukkekancaw, — HuuiliiK.l, 
Star in tlie Ur-t. W, l^li.. Nhikana. — • ial.M'bet, 
slia« ui-e .MS.. H. .\. K.. l^Ni ishnvs n. .- nttine). 
Orungct. — CliauviKiierie ( I7;Km i|!ii>t( i| t.v Si !ii>o|- 
i niit. Ind. TrilJe^^. iii. .V>|. is.\\. Ouiagie».— Mi Ki n- 
ney luid Hall. Ind. Trllies. ill, 7'.*, ls.%4. Ourage*.— 
Maraulfy. N, Y , ii. I»;2, 1H.'1». Ouragies — < ol«l4ii 
(1727t. Fivr Niiiimi-. '.iS. 1717. Poh-be-gan - .-iili <. 
in Ma-<. Ill-I. S«c Coll , l-i - , IX, 7«i. INM. 
River In(iiar>». — luirly |)iil< li name. Tumewand.— 
KaiiiM'^.mc. Nalintis, i, i:i>, ISifi. Uragee*. — 

<'<>Mi I I 17j: , FMve NaiiKUv lOJ. 17)7. 

Mahktosu. The i>riiici(>al village of the 
Ahonmht (q. v.), on Matilda cr.. Clayo- 
(jiiot .>»<i., w. coa.^t of Vancouver id. —Can. 
ind. Alf., 204, 1»02. 

Halloa. Probably the same as Maxna, 
tho chief of tho M:iamt:iLr\ a Kwakiutl 
Kent*, hut a]>plieii bv l.iulianu (Kelai i<<n, 
103, 1802), in the Spanish form Majoa. 
to his villa^'«' or to tho izeix it.^clf. 

M«]iohiva« (J/a/iii/ihm, 'red .^liitM'). 
A warrior society of the Cheyenne (n- v. h 
aliK> K)metiiiios known aa Hot6a-iit'lti|iu, 
*Bnffalo-l>iill uarriore.* (j. m.) 

Red Shield.— Doney In Field Columb. Hua. Pab., 
no. 99, 15. I9I». 

MahoBiay (*at the lick.'— Heclcewel- 

dor). .\ lU-hiwarc villa^'o in 17^54 nn the 
w. bank of iMahuning r., perhapii between 
Warren and Youngstown, Trumbull co., 

Ohio. (.1. M.) 

Mahoning.— HntrhinH' map (1764) in Smith. Bou- 
.jii. t - F:xp. d . 17iV.. Mab6ai«k,—Heeke\\ elder in 
i nm- .\in, I'iiili*- Soc ,n.«'.. iv, 3<"..'i, Isil K orreet 
form Mahony Town. — Ibi<l , ;;' (( 

Mahow. A Chuniaahan villaseplaced by 
Taylor at Joe^ Carrillo's ranchot Ventura 
CO., Cal. Perbapa the aite waa the Laa 



PoHiL< rancho, SB stated'by Ventura Indi- 
ans in 1S,S4. 

Ma-bau. — Hen>ha\\ . Hiieiiu ventura M8. TOCalk., 
B. A. K . \hM (name from Indian in 1881). Mb* 
bow.— Taylor lo Oal. Fann«r, May 4, 1880 (nama 

from iKiti). 

Ibhoynm ( Mn-ho-tfttm, * red tipi ' ) . The 
name of a 8{>ei'ial heraldic tipi l>eIoniring 
to the Cheyenne, erroneouidy given by 
dark (Cheyenne M8.) aa the name of a 

band. (.i. .m. ) 

Miayuma — < lark i|iui(ed bv Mooney in IHh Kcp. 

n. A. K.. 1(W. ISW.. 

Mahsolamo. (iiven as the name of a 
ImxIv of Salisli on the s. side of Chenianis 
lake, near the e. eoa'^t of Vancouver id. — 
Brit. Col. nmi>, Ind. .\ff., Victoria, 1872. 

Mahtoiowa ('the bear that whirls, 
'Whirling Bear' ). A Brnle Teton Sioux 
chief. Wliiie the Brules. ()j;lahi. and .Min- 
iconjou Sioux were cain|)eil near Ft Lara- 
mie, Wya,inl854, having come to receive 
the annual pre8ent8fromthe(ioverninent, 
an ox !)elonying to some .Mormon enn- 
jfrant.'^ was killetl by the Indians. Acctird- 
iHg to the moetreliable information, ob- 
taine<l by Grinnell from Wm. Rowland, 
who was at Ft I^tramie during the trouble, 
the coinmandantdenianded thesurrender 
of the offender, and Mahtoiowa, in re- 
Hpoiijje, pointe<l out the tij)i of thepuilty 
Indian, informing Lieut Grattan that he 
mipht arrect him; but Grattan inni.sted 
that Mahtoiow a should brin^ the man out 
and deliver him. When the chief de- 
clined to do BO, Grattan onlered his men 
to firea how itzer at thelcxlge in the mid- 
dle of the village. A shell killed an In- 
dian, and 17 or the 18 aoldiers were at 
once shot down with arrows, the single 
Hurvivor escaping by the aid of au Indian 
friend. The Sionx beaieged Ft I^iramie 
until if was relieved. Mahtoinua was 
killed in an action before the fort, and the 
war, which waa the beginning of Sioux 
hot>tilitie8, was carried on by Little 
Thunder. 

Mahuiqaechikoken. .V former village, 
under IrtHjuois rule, situated on Alle- 
pheny r., I'a.. altout 20 m. above Venan- 
go, and inhabite<l chiefly by Sene<'a and 
Munsee Delawares; it wa*< destroyed by 
Broadhead in 177f>. This village, toirether 
with Buckaloon and Cowawago, formed a 
settlement 8 m. in length along Alle- 
gheny r., the 3 villages together rontain- 
mg about '.V> larpe houses (Broa<llKa<l 
(1771M in Jour. Mil. Exped.otMaj. Gen. 
Sullivan, 308, 1887). (.i, n. b. n.) 

Maicoba. A peltlement of the Nevome 
and the seat of a mission establishe<l in 
1676; .situated on or near the upper Rio 
Ya<|ui, in e. Sonora, Mexico. In 1678 
the po|)ulati<tn nmnlK^n'd 153. The town 
now consists of a mixed population of 
whites, Pima. Yaqui, and a few Mayo, 
numbcaing in all 199 in 1900. 
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Maicoba.— Ontzro y B«Tr«, OtHijf.. Xtl, WA. 8. 
Franoiaoo Boija Muooba.— Zupattt i lti78) iti D(x'. 
Hbt. Mex., 4lh s.. ill. Mi>. iS'iV. 

Maida ( 'umir. 'Indian'). A tribe for- 
merly dwelling in Sacntnu'nto valU'V and 
the adjacent .Sierra Neva«la in California. 
This ningle tril>e c*on.stituteH the entire 
Pujunan lirignistic family of Powell, all 
the divipioiiM of whieh calle<l theinw^lven 
Maidu, and distinKiii^hed theniwlve.xone 
from another hy their locid naiueH only. 
The Maidu projK'r, eomprisiiijf the divi- 
nions n. of liear r. valley, were f«»rmerly 
oon^iidertMl a different st<H'k fnmi the 
Nishinain, who are now nn'ognized it-^ the 
Bouthernhraneli of the family. The names 
of the Maidu vilIa>reH and of the inhab- 
itants were usually loeid plaee names. It 




OLD MAIOU MAN (uHlVdUirV Of CM.irO<|lll«) 



may In? donbt^nl if, in the following list of 
the divisional and village names, the for- 
mer have a greater value than the latter 
or were in fact anything mi»re than the 
larger villages with jH-rhaps outlying set- 
tlements of a more <»r less temporary 
charaeler. Divisions: ("ohes, Cushna, 
Hoit<la, Honkut. Kiski, Konkau, Kulo- 
mum, M<»lma, NiniK'wi, Pakamali, Tsiik- 
tomo, Tsamak, Tsultimscwi, Tnmmeli, 
I'stoma. Willi, Ynmagatok, and Yunn. 
Villagi's: Hamom, Hauka, Rayii, lien- 
komkoini. Botoko, K>kiiii. llemlK'tn, 
iloako, Iloholto. Ilokomo. Ilopnomkoyo, 
Indak. Kalkalya, Kotasi, Kulaiapto, 
Kulkumish, Michopdi>, Miinal, Molma. 
Nakankoyo, < ^idoingkoyo, Okpam, Ola, 
Ololo]>a, Onilioma, ()i)ok. Otaki, Paki, 



Panpakan, Piteokut, Pulakatu, .S'kumne, 
8isu, Silongkoyo, Siwim Pakan, Sunugi^ 
Tadoiko, Talk us, Taisida, Tasikoyo, 
Tchikimisi, Tishum, Ton-cha, Totonia, 
T.sain Hahenom, Tsekankan, Tsuka, 
WokcHlot, Yalisunmi, Yamako, Yauko, 
Yiikuhne, Yo4lok, Yotamnioto, Yimiain, 
and Yupu. Consult Dixon in Bui. Am. 
MuH. Nat. Hist., xvn, pt. 3, 1?K>5. See 
I'njuinin Fninih/- 

Mai' deh.— rowersin Cont. N. A. Etlmol.. in, "Xl, 
)M77. Mai'-du.— Ibid. Meidoo*.— t'owen* In Over- 
IhikI M<v, X 11.21. 1X74. Midu — Merriaiii in .'i*'len«-«. 
n. s., .XIX, 91 1. June IV lyi>4 (pron. Mj-<l<>iM. Wa- 
wah.— IVtworn. Iiuls.W'c*t Nevada. 14. lfC6( '»tnMi- 
KtTs': I'liiiite iiHiiK' for All Siicrumi-iito r. tnbes). 

Mailam-ateana ('th)«e of the lower- 
most'). A Zufii phratrv oMisisting of 
the Takya (Toad) and Ohitola ( Rattle- 
snake) <'lans. ( F. II. V.) 

Maitheshkizh ('Coyote pans,' referring 
to the pueblo t»f Jemez) . A Navaho 
elan, tlefl<"en«le«l from a captive Jemez girl 
and now afliliated with the Ts4'<lzhinkini. 

Mai^ecl^j.— Mattlx-WM in Jmir. Am. Folic lori*. Ill, 
11)1. Is'.Mi. Maifeck^nl.— Ihid. Mai'/i^kl':.— Mat- 
lliews. Navuhu l^>KL-»d^, 'M, 1W>7. Kai'Yi^kl'^. — 
ll>i<l. 

Maitho ('Coyote spring'). A Navaho 
clan. 

Mai^b'.— Maltlu'ws In .Four. Am. Folk-lorv. III. 108, 
Ix'Ai Maifo^ine.— Ibid. Hai/6 — .Mtttthow^, Na- 
vulio I.fKfn<ls 30. 1»»7. Mai/o''flae-.— Ibid. 

Maixe ^from the Arawak nuin>, 
changed to m«»/« ami mahiz in the An- 
tilles). This giant cereal, known in the 
I'nited States and Canada as 'In<lian 
corn,' or simply 'corn,' and to l)«itanist« 
as /.oi nxifi)* Kinn., wa.s the gre;it frxxi 
plant of those American Indians who 
sought the aid of cultivation in obtaining 
f(MKl. It is now generally Huj>pose<i to 
have lieen d«'rive<l from native gra-sses — 
the Ewhlami iitexirana of ». Mi'xict) 
and E. luxurinm of (iuatemala, the latter 
approximating most nearly thecultivateil 
corn. These are the only known si»eeies 
of North American endogens from w hich 
the numerous varieties now in use could 
have been develo|>e<I. Harsh Ijerger says 
linguistic evi«lence shows that maize was 
inlrodured into the Unitetl Stales from 
the triljes of Mexico and from the Carib 
of the West Indies, but the time of this 
intpMluction can only Ik* conjii'ture^l. 
That it was long iH'fon.' the a|>p«'aran<v 
of Kurof>eans, however, is evident, not 
onlv from its early and widespread culti- 
vation by triU'sof the areji now embrace*! 
in the l'nit«'<l States, but from the fact 
that indications of its cultivation are 
found in mounds and in the ancient 
pueblo ruins and cliff dwellings, while 
corroborative evidence is found in the 
fact that .several varieties of maire had 
already lx*en develo|»e<l at the time of 
di.'HVJvery, four l)eing inentione<i as in use 
among the Indians of Virginia ( Beverley, 
Hist. Vinrinia, 125-12S, 1722). Jactjuiu 
Cartier, the first Europ<»an to enter the St 
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Lawreiu e, olisHiTvcd larjie tieUls al j;ro\v- 
in>( maize at Hoihelapi (now Montreal) 
in l.'):]4,;inil Cliani plain in IfiO) found it in 
cultivati"n at almu^i tivery |M>int visitvd 
from Nova Scotia to upi»iT Ottawa r 
The Huppliet* of inaixe obtained from the 
IndiatiK by the New Kn^iand and Vir- 
ginia eolonist.s are well known. Henne- 
|i5ri, Mari|U«'ft(\ .! iilirt, I.a Salle, and other 
eitrly Fn iicli explorerss tii the Misnissijjpi 
valley fouinl aM the triU'H they vi^^ile<^, 
from the -Minn*'<.ifa r. t<» the <inlf, and 
even into Texsu-, niltivatin^ maize; and 
the fiame was true ( t the tribe.s l>et\veen 
N. w. Mexiro ami tlie |)lain.« of Kan.siw 
when visitcil by Coronado in 1540-42. 
Even the Mandan and Arikara on the 
upper Missouri had tlu ir maize jmtches 
when first seen by the whites. How far 
northward on the I'aeilio slope the eulti- 
vation of niaize had extende<l at the time 
of the <liseoverv i.s not known. Kvidenee 
that it or anything elM> was cultivated in 
California w. of tfie Rio ('oK»ni<lo valley 
is still lacking'. Krinton ( .\m. Hare, Tid, 
1H«»1) exjirer'-* - tlic opinion that maize 
*'wa 'J cultivated lK>th north and .^'outlito 
the •v''':tp''''"**' extent of itn productive 
cultuic. " Such at lea^t apj>ear.s to have 
beeu true in re^^ard to ita extent uortU> 
ward on the Atlantic alope, except in the 
region of the upjier Miadasippi and the 
Red r. of the Korth. 

The eaae with whieh maise can he cnl- 
tivatedand conserve<l, and it.-s Innrntiful 
yield, caused its rapid exLteiunon among 
the Indiana after It first came into nop. 
With ttir «'\cT|.ti<'n of l).'ttr'r tnia'.^c thi- 
method of cultivatiuti it^ mucli the same 
to-day amonfr civilized men as among the 
nativf^ Tlioina*" Ilariot, who visite<l 
Viq;inia in 1>>8G, fs&ya the Indians put 
four grains in a hill with care that they 
touch not one another." Thi' i xti nt to 
which the cereal was cultivated iu pre- 
hiftoric ttme<9 by the Indiana may be 
iiift-rrfil from ibt-sr facts and froni the 
obeervali«»ii!^«»f early ex|>lorers. It seeuw 
evident from the historv of the ex{«di- 
tionfi of I)c Soto and Corona. lo . 1540-42) 
that the Indian.s of the Gnh states and of 
the Pueblo r»'uion reli64l chjelly on maixe 
for food. Tt i- al,«o probable that n itioii t} 
of the food sui)piy of the Indian.s ol Vir- 
ginia and t ho Carolinaa, and of the Iro- 
(|tiois and Huron trilx's, wa« from tbo 
culti\alion t»f com. Du Pratz say.s ih*- 
IniliaiiH "from the wa [<'ulf] as far a^t 
the Illinois" makf mai/f their |irini ipa! 
subwistence. The amount oi corn of tin; 
Iro(iuois des-tntyed by iH-nonville irj H»S7 
has I icen estimated at more than a million 
bus<hel8 (Charlevoix, IIi.«t. Nouv. l"ran. 
tl,355, 1744) , but this estimate isproli.il.ly 
cTcf«!«ivc Acconling to Tonti (Kn nt li, 
Hi^t. Coll. U., I, 70. 1H4()), whot*><»k part 
in the expedition, the army waa engaged 



si'ven flav^ in ciittinu' up liie corn of four 
villa;j« ^ ['haiiincr de la Sooroe (Shea, 
Karly Voy. .Misj?., 81, 18<n ) sHy$, "the 
TuunitUfti [Tonika] live entirely on In- 
dian corn." (^en. Waym*, writing in 
1794 of the Indian settlement.^, ayfort.'^ 
that "the uiargiuii of these beautiful riv- 
ers, the Miamia of the Ldike and the Au 
(ilaizc. ap|»ear like one < ontinue<l village 
for a numljer of mile.'^, both above and 
lielow this i>lace, <irand (ilaize, nor have 
I ever before Vteheld such immense ficMn 
of corn iu any jwrt of America from 
Canada to Florida" ( Manyi>enny, Ind. 
Wanls, 84, 1880) . From the Indians are 
derived ash-cake, hoe-cake, guccota»h, 
samp, hominy, the hominy mortar, etc., 
and even the cril>« elevat« d on posts are 
patternctl alter those of the Indians of 
the 8<»uthern states. Corn wiis used in 
various ways by the nativeJi in their cere- 
monies, and amonprwune tribes the time 
of planting, ri|Hniin||;, and harvesting was 
made the occasion for festivities. See 
Affrinilttire, Food. 

Consult Carr, .Mounds of the Mississippi 
(listoricaUy Considered, 1883; Cushing, 
Zuni Breaas«tuffs; HarshlH-rger, Maize: a 
Hotanical and l^onouiic Stu<ly, 1893; 
Payne, Hist. Mew World, i, 1892; titick- 
ney in Pltrkman Club Pub., no. 13, 1S97; 
Thomas in 12th Rep. R A. £., 614-622« 
1894. (c. T.) 

Hajalajghna. A formerChumaehan vil- 
lage near I»s Prietoa, adjacent to Santa 
Darlmra, Cal. 

XnaUUTthna.— Bancroft. Nut. Rai«*M, i, 4r>9. IS74 
(muMUoted from Taylor). ]|i)j«laffkii«,— l^ylor 
fn rai. PlATiner. Apr. 21, 18(t3. 

Makache ( ' ow 1 ' ) . An Oto pens. 

Ma ka' tee.— DofM-y In l.Sth kcp. B. A. E.. 240. 1>®7. 
Ma' kotch — Mnrk'.'iti. Aih' Sin ., IV., ]s77. 

Makali ('cai>e people'). The southern- 
meet tribe or the Wakashan stock, the 

only nno within the Cniteil States. 
They belong to the NooUca branch. 
According to Bwan the Makali claimed 

the territory lx>tween Flatteiy rock.-i. 15 
m. H., and Hoko r., 15 m. e. pf C Flat- 
tery, Wash., also Tatoosh id., near the 

cape. Their winter towns- were Haada. 
Neah. H/eite, Tzues, and Waatch; their 
snmmer villages, .\h<-hawat, Kiddekulv 
l>iit.andTato.,rhe. <iibbs : MS , B A. E.) 
mentions another, caile<l Kehsidatj*ooe. 
They now have two reservation.s, Makah 
and r*/,.t(e, Wa-li., on which, in \S}Oh, 
thcR' were re?*!**'* tiv 1 1 v 3W and 30, a 
total of 4% for the trilH'. In \m\ they 
were e)<timate<l l>y Lewis and Clark to 
ntniilier 2.<V)0. By treaty of Ni-aii Ijay, 
Wa-h . .Ian. IS'm, the IVIakah ce<le<l 
all their lands at the month of tlie Strait 
of .Tuan tie Fuca except the inniKdiatc 
area including C. Flattery. This reser- 
vation was enlarged l)y K.xccutive order 
of Uct. :i<>, 1872, su|)erscdetl by E.\ecutrve 
order of Jan. 2, 1873, and in tiira revokett 
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by Ezecdtive order of Oct. 12 of the 
flame year. ]»y whii li the Makali re,«. was 
definite! \ ileiined. The Ozette res. was 
eatablislu 'l l.y order of Apr. 12, 1893. 
B«-q« d. -.McChw, I'uyallup MS. vtii-ab., H. A. E.. 
INK.) (I'livnIIup iiaiiHM. Cape Flattery.— Liitif in 
liid. AtT. kt p., lf.2.1KiO. Clawet.— Farnhnin.Tniv., 
II, 310. 1M3 (N<x)tka nanif: "eutMdi'i^ >. CUt- 
Mt— Dunn, FIiMt. Oniiim IMI. IMI. Clo«»eU.— 
Sterling in Ind. .\IT. [■ . ivj Flattery 
Ihi<l. 17(1. Klaizart*. .Vrnislrntii.' dt'ltmh, IHi'. 
lN."i7. Kla i2 iart« .1. will. .\'arr . : . \^V< Kla» 
■et - Sw iti III MniUi!M)n. Cunt., X vi. 1 Kvn 
net chr 1 hat. — Il>i<l. (own nanii': rii|n' lo opli' ' j. 
KwK net sat'h. — n)i<l. (.Sallxh na:ii«-i. Macau. - 
Uiui- 111 In.t. .\tT. Kt'p.. ir.2. Ma caw. — Star- 

lintin Ind .\tT. I{<'p . 170. Maccawt.— Haiina 

in Iml All. l\i ]t. Ki7. :>.!7. 1N> Ilackaha. Taylor 
inCal. FuriiKT. .\uk. 1, 1'V'i' Makahi.— < iiltl>-.<'la! 
lam iiii'l l.niiirni. v. l""* Makana.- -i. >. !is in 
Ind. .\iT. K. p . ■II''. l-^-'M. Kakaa.— .^iiiiiu. itis in 
In«l. .VlT. H. |. . :i.i'>. iv>7. Makaw.— I>in<' in Si ii. 
E.x. I><><'.rc',.41.t< ..iic .lslM-^-., 173.lK.in. Makha 
r.S. IikI. rrt-ai. I l-vVn.^Gl.lHTS. Mak kah N\uin 
in Sinitli««in. Ciiiil . ,\vi. 1, 1h70. Mi eawa^.loius 
(IWli ill II K. Kx. iKx;. Tti.alth i'oiiK , '-^y . 7, 
l.'<67 Quonuit checbat. — Swnn, inf'n, Fi b. ISVl. 
Que naif •ath.—.'^wari, N \V ( '< iji>-t , JI 1 . Is.'i7. Quine- 
chart.— Oriw. .Iniir. I,, ui.s niul < lurk ilsot.i. vi. 70. 
l^-K ftuin-na-chart. — il.ul i\ . It.'t, r.«l>:'>. Quinne 
chant. — Lew i- iinii " lark. K\pi'<l . ii, 1'Jii. IMH. 
Quinnechart.— Iliiil , IT I Tatouchc N n ■ !« t.Orr'- 
guii. 1 |;i, IMr".. Tla'a»ath — Hmiis in«.lli \li \> N*.\V. 
TriLH'jt Can., HI, IV.MI , • i ■ut'^iiii' {x-onlc": Ni><)tkii 
nuiui-l. Yacawt.— Si ImwiI' mil, Iii<! Trilics, vi. 
6W.1857. 

Makak. .An Ikogmiiit lv<kiiiio villas 
on the right )>ank of the Yukon below 
Anvik, Alaska; pop. 121 in 1880, 50 in 

1890. 

Akk*.— BttktT, r,fo« Hu i Alii.ska,?^);. lyoj. M«- 
kagamute.— liayuiDiitl in .<> n F..x. !>'«•. I J. 1J«1 
C<n»K.. 1ft («^'^^^., '2^\ 1^71. Makaf'mut. -Dall in 
Com. N. A. Ktlinitl . l, 17, ls77. Makeymut N« l- 
s«>n in IMli R. |. H. A K , niup. iv.'.'. Makey- 
mute. — IV'troft. K> |. .m Ahi-ka. .'S^r. l-vl. Makki — 
Zaxoskiii in .Niiiiv. .\iiii, \'o\ , 'ith iiuip. 
IK.'^pO Manki i: i\ iiKiuij, op. cH., 31 (m) culleil 
by vv hiii'- 

Makak. ^>ee Mucuck. 
Makaa (' medicine* )• A Pones gena, 
in two »ubgentea: Real Ponka and iiray 

Ponka. 

Majia'.— DofM y in IMh Urp. B. A. K.. •i2S, 1K97. 
Noh'-pb .— Mofgau, Auc. ^>c., 156, 1877. jj»-tiMki»- 
it'aji.— Oonejr. •ip.clt. ('does not touch buOalo 

tHiU'). 

Makataimariiekiakia. See filark Hawk. 

Makatananamaki. See Hlnrk Thtinder. 

Makatapi (' bluek men.' — Hewitt). A 
name given in the Walam Olnm of the 
Delawan'H as that of a (ri^e enronntere<l 
by tht'iii (hiriiijj; their uiijjration?!. — Brin- 
ton, lA-'iia|K* Let'., 190, 1885. 

Makawichia { Mo-kn-iri-diia' , 'plare of 
many doves' i. A Tarahuinare rancheria 
near I'alanquo, Chihuahua, Mexico. — 
Lumholtz. inf'n, IS'.M. 

Makay. An iinidentilitHl viUa^^'e fur- 
merly on ramhco r., N. C, nmrkeii on 
the map of the Homann heire, 1756. 

Makhelchel. A name ap(>lie<l by Pow- 
ers to the jM'ople of the vieinity of Lower 
lake, one of the southern armi^ of Clear 
lake. Lake co., Cal. The name waj? used 
jmrtieularly to desi^^nate tlie people of 
Lower I^ke id., who were bupimmhhI by 
Powenj (Cout. N. A. Ethnol., iii, 214, 



1877) to belonjf to the CojHdian ( Win tun ) 
linguistic Kt«K'k, but wh«» have tieen f«mnd 
U) l)elong to the KnlanajKin (Poino| 
stock. The jn-ople inhabiting; this island 
i-allei\ the island and the village it.^elf 

Koi. (8. A. B. ) 

Healtv.— Powt'rs in Cont. N'. A. Ethnol.. iii.?14, 
lK77(from hituch'-la. i.slamr. in the MMkhflchel 
ilialiH-t: appluMl by iln- wliilt-^ tx»th to the i-^lntid 
iiiHi itx origiuul iiilmbilauUf . Heaalcr.— Ibt<l. 
KeUey -lbld. Ki«tor.— ibid. Makb'<«l-«haL— 
ll>i<l. 

Makhenikaakika ( Ma(/e^iikari'^af * ap- 
IMT world people'). A Quapaw gens; 
>rol>abIy identical with the Wakantacni- 
ka.shika.— Doney in 16tb Rep. B, A. E., 
2«J0 1897. 

llakhpfya-Mta. See Red Otmd. 

Makhpiyamaza ('iron cloud'). \ l>and 
uf the Matantonwau divitfion of the 
Mdewalmnton Bioux, named from its 
chief. It niniilK>re<l ir>3 in is:;f? and V2:\ 
in 1859, at which latter tiate they reside*! 
on the w. bank of the MiaBissipiti, alH>ve 
the month of St Cr«)ix, at the Site of the 

i (resent Hastinirs. Minn. 
ron-Oloud N 1 1 1 Mist. Minn.. 111. note. 1868. 
I'^on Cloud's Village.— It.. >c .- in istl, IN ,, H. A. K.. 
Minn. man. iS'.'.t. Marcpeeab MAhjtaij — h'^ l- 
( riit'l, Ind. rribeji. in. tW'l, lS.\,i. Ma rpi ya ma la. — 
NfiU, op. c'it. 

Makhpiyawiekashu ( ' cloud man ' ) . A 
village of the Mdewakanton Sioax in 

Minn« < >ta in is:{«i,noniberingl57; named 

from the chief. 

Cloud Kan's baBd.-Iu<l. A(T. Rep. lUO. 1800. 
Marc pee we* Ohutah.— gchoolcrafl, Ind. Tribea, 
III. 6X2, XK'ii. tlvHM.->KeUl. BtafL Minn.. M, 
note, 186a. 

Maklykant An Eekimo miarionsry 

station on Disko bay, w. t ireonland. 

Haklykout — <'nint/., Iii?<t. (iretnlHiKl, i. map. 1767. 

Makokos. See Maycock. 

Makoma. A name uRed, evidently ow- 
ing to some confusion on the part of early 
writ4 is, for the Indians who formerly 
live<I in the vicinity of Clear iakeand the 
mountains of Napa and Mendocino co«i., 
Cal., but thevare said bv Wrangell ( Eth- 
nug. JKachr.; 80, 1839)' to have dwelt 
northward of Ft Roaa in Rnarian r. val- 
ley. The term undoul>tedly fomes fruin 
Maiydkma, the name of a proiuioeut 
Yukian Wapi^i village near Callstogs, 
Napa CO. ( s. A. B. ) 

Majyakma— S, A. Barrett, inf'n. I'.Hig (ci.rrecl 
iiniih Mayacniat — Banrnift, Nut. Itin c*. i. 4.il. 
l'<7l Mayiicoin.'ii - tbnl.. 3tk{. Mipacmaa. — Ibid., 
Mv I i; ;i,s Taylor in Cal. Farmer, Jnnv SI, 
I'^'AK Myacomapa.— lbi<l.. .imii- 7. INil. 

Makomitek. An Algon*|uian tril>e or 
band mentioned in 1671 a.-^ residing in the 
vicinitv of Clreen bay, Wis. Tailhau 
identities them with the Mskookowe, 
which is doubtful. 

Mak&mitek.— Sieur df Si Lu>M>n (1671) in N. Y. 
DeK-. Cut UUL. tZ. 80a, 18&6. KakOBit^— Priiw 
d«- i>oiwi«ion (1671) InTMIhan. P«not M«m.,9ft. 

UM. 

Kakoaa ( 'bear' ). A tribeorfaand living 

near the villai:*' of St Michel, in central 
Wisconsin, in liil'S; probably a division or 
gens of the Foxes. 
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M*kou. — I-Jiphuiii, IikIh. (if Wis , 1, ImTO. MaKoua. — 
Jes. Kel. il»")7J i. LYin, 10. ]>'.'•.* 

Mftkookawe. A band ur geiu^, probably 
of the Foxes, foand living near Green 

bay, Wis., in l«7:j. 

M«kouoou0.— Ji-s. Kel. ir,73 . i.vili, 40, 1M»9. Ma- 
koueoue — Ji-s. Hrl. mioii 1 l y in \Vi-. Hist. 

S<K-.('<ill., Ill, 1:}|,1<.7. Makoukou*.— MS.Jtst. Kel. 
of li.7:i .juoi. ti by Tailtum, FerrocU^.,3W,lliM. 
Makoukouelu.— Ibid. 

Maktlaiath i M l ' uraiath). A sept of thr 
Si'shart, a N'o«»tka tril>e. — Boas in (ith 
Rep. N. W. Tril^es Can., .32, 1890. 

MakuBhin. \i\ AK-iit village on Makti- 
shiu bay, Unalii^ka id., Alaska. Pop. 35 
in 1834, according to Veniaminoff; 49 in 
1 874, according to Shieanekov; 62 in 18S0; 
51 in iSiH). 

Makooahenakoi — Kllintt, Cond. Aff. Ala»ku. 225. 
1876. Makoo^hin -KMi.II. (Mir Ari't. Prnv., 
niup. Ixn, Makusthinikuie — Hi)lmlH?rff, Ktliii<i»r. 
Skizz.. nia|), 1 1> . . Makuthin.— I't'tnifT in loth 
rfn«*u>'. Alii.»ku. J'- ]->!. Hakuahinik.— <'<>.x*', 
Rxixt. |)iM-(»v.. Itia. 1787. lUkiashiiiakM.— Veni- 
atninoiT. Znyhki, u, -Ml, WO. ■akaakl.-Coxe, 
Rum. DImxiv.. 158, 1787. 

MakwaCbear'). Ac(*ording to Morgan , 

one of the 11 clans of the Mahican. 
Aocunling to Barton it in one of the A 
divlHionsof the Mahioin, corresponding 
to Morgan',^' phnitrics. Morgan givi - tin 
wolf, turtle, auil turkey; Barton givet^ the 
wolf, turtle, and bear' and puts the bear 

tir-t. M.") 
Ua kwa.— Monrtiii. Sik .. 174. 1x77. Much 

quanh.— KfHiif in StJinfi-nl. ( •■inix inl.. .Vi:?, 1h7h 
(miM»rint). Mueh-quauk. — Hurtun. New Views, 
xxxix.iT^. Muk-wah.— Wsmn in Minn. Hist. 
.Sk-. ('..ii.,v, ii,lh»5. 

MakwA ( * bear' ). A gens of the Chip- 
pewa, q. V. 

Mi'kwi'.— Morgan. Anc Site.. 166, 1877. Mult- 
kwav.— Tanner, Narrative, 314. 1830. Mak-wah.— 
Ranneir In Ind. AIT. Rep., 91 , IMO. 

MakwiiQohlgi ('they who go by the 
name of the Iwar'). The "royal" (rul- 
ing) gens of the Foxes. (w. j.) 

Ma-kwia-aoMik.— MorKati, Ane. 8oc.. 170, 1877. 
Ma kwiautdg*.— Wm. Jnne^i. inrn, 1906. 

Malahoe. .\ former Chntnashan village 
in Ventura eo., Cul., at the liancho<le 
Maligo. 

Htt-ma-H-wu.— Hi-nslmw. Buenaventura MS. to- 
oab.. H. A. K.. iKHt. Malaka.— Taylor in Ckd. Far> 
icr, July 24, 1803. 

Malaka. A tribe of the Patwin diviskMi 

of theCo|H'han family that formerly lived 
in I.agoon valley, Solano eo.,Cal. 

Kalaccaa.—Puwer!* In Overland Mo., .\ in, 542. 1874. 
Ma-lak'-k».— Powers iu Cout. N. A. Kthiiol., ill, 
21H, 1877. 

Malaknt ( }fiVI> n,r.). A Salish tril>e on 
Ssmnich inh t, s. e. i-n«l of Vancouver id., 
H[H>aking the Cowichan dialect; pop. 14 
in 1901, 10 in 1U04. 

■al'**httt-Oan. Ind. Aff. 18ti9. 27u. 1890. Mala^ 
kirt.»Ibld.. 1901. pt. II. 164. Malifafl.— Boaa, 

M8.. B. A. B., 1887. 

Malashaganay. .\ name of the sheepe* 
head or fre^h-water drum ( Ilaplodinotus 
ffrunuifM). Through Canadian French 
mnlmhujnu! or inalfinhhjane, fn»m viaim- 
thigan in the Clupi>ewa-Nipi8»iin^ dialects 
of the Algonquian stock, signifying 'ugly 
ashigan.' The ax/oV/an is Uie black Mas 
of Auiericau KugUtiU. (a. v. c. ) 



Male {MiVle). A villa^of the Mns- 
queam, a Cowichan tribe, mttiattHi n. of Sea 

id., in the delta of Krax r r. . Krit. Col. 
According to Hill-Tont it \\aaclaime«l by 
the Squawmish. 

Male.— UiU-Tuut in Rep. Brit. A. A. 8.. 54, im. 
Mi'-U.— Ibtd., 473. 1900. 

Malecite. Various cx{>Iaimtions of this 
name have been given. Aet-onling to 
Cbanil)erlain it is from their Micmac 
name -Va/i>i/, 'broken talkers'; Tanner 

S'ves tlie form aa Mahiu»hois, inean- 
ig Slow tongues'; Baraga derives it 
thntngh the free from nmitiKit or iiJ<i/isif, 
'the dl-tigureil or ugly loot'; l,Kicoiui)e 
(Diet. Oris, 707 ) agrees with fteraga and 
gives the etymology ii.>< mnifi ur maf, ' de- 
formed,' and sit, 'ioot.' Mauniult'w ex- 
planation is radically different from all, 
as he says it is from Mnron'lii or }f(t/ontifit, 
'tho.-e who are of Saint .Mulo.' Vetr»)mile 
say.s if ( ..Mies from /"ci/i4v, which in old 
Abnakiand alsoin Delaware means witch- 
<Tal't," l)ut add.-, "'hence tiie I-rench 
name Micmac is a substitnte for Mare" 
Ki-ltit,','' m he writes the name. Accord- 
ing to ChaniU'rlain tlu' name they uuply 
t«» themselves i> \\ ula^itnlt-tntUif 'dwellers 
on the beautiful river,' or, as given !)y 
Maurault, (JMirunteganiaku, 'thoMeof the 
river whose bed contains sparkling ob- 
jects.' 

The Malecite belong to the Abnaki 
groupof the .Mgonquian stoi'k. Maurault 
makes a distinction between the Male- 
cite and the Etchimin, but adds that 
"the remnantsof this tril>e and the Ktchi- 
inins are lulled at the nresent day Male- 
cites." Their closest linguistic atlinity 
is with the Pa-ssamaquodtly, the language 
of the two being almost identii-al, and is 
closely allied to the New England dia- 
U^ ts, but more distant from that of the 
Micmac. 

Althoogh the New Bmnswlck coast was 

visited by or soon after the middle of the 
Itith century, and iSt John r. locate<l on 
maps as early as 1558, making it (inite 
proualile that the iH-^jpleof this trilie had 
come iu contact with tiie whites at that 
early date, the earliest recorded notice of 
them is in Cliamiilain's narrative of hie 
voyage ol Hi04. He found the country 
along the banks of the 8t John in the 
[xisse.—ioti of Indians n;itiie<l " Les Ktche- 
moutj, " by whom his party was received 
with hospitality and rejoicing, and says 
thev were the "first Cliristians" who 
had been seen by these savages, which 
may have been true of the particular 
partv lie met, but doiibfttil in the bmader 
»en."?e. That these were Malecite there 
is no reasonable doubt. ** When we were 
s«'ate(l," says Chaini)lain, "they began to 
smoke, as was their custom, lu'lorc making 
any distxiuree. They made us pa^.'^-nts of 
game and venison. .All that dav and the 
night lulluwiug they continue<i to sing, 
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dance, tmA feMt nntU day reapiMared. 

Thry wen' ( lotluHl in Im-uvIt skins." 

Early in the 17tli century Ft I a Tour 
was bnllt on 8t John r., which liecame 
the rallying' iM:»int of the triln^, who there 
learned tiie use of lirtiarmSf and first ob- 
tained cookinfr vemelfl of metal and the 
tools iiinl iiiHtriHiifnts (if rivilize<l life. 
The few Jb reach settlers ou this river in- 
termarried with the Indians, thus form in^ 
a ol«»h»e alliance, which canx'.l t!u Mi to 
l^econie euemieii of tiie New England set- 
tlers, between whom and the French 
thenMvasalmopt constant warfare. After 
tlie i'^nglish came into {itK^MesHion of tlie 
country there were retK»ate(i ilivfHites be- 
tween thetn and the Nhilecite in re>fani 
to lands nntil 177«i. Afterward lauds 
were a.MHigned them. In 1856, aceordiDg 
to Schooliraft, "the Tol)i(|n(« river, and 
the small tract at Ma<lawaiika, Meilnetic 
Point, and King^elear, with their 8mall 
rocky island.^ near St .Joim, containintr lo 
acres," constituted all the laml.i hehl or 
claimed by them in the country whicli 
was formerly their own. In 1S.S4 they 
numbered 767, of whom 5S4 were in New 
Brunswick and the others in Queljec 
province. Accordin>; to the report of 
Canadian Indian Affairn f.»r 1*M>4 thi ir 
nimiher wan KO'i. of whom lO.i were in 
Quebec province and 702 in New Bruns- 
wick, (j, M r T ) 
AmlMllM.— ChaUTignerie (1736) fn' N. V. Dor 
Col. BiBt.. IX. I0S2, 18&5. AauOieites.— ( litituti 
(1749). JMd.. rt. 5M, 1M55. Amalioftas — .Kheii, 
^tb.lnn..l44.18BBw AmaU«tM.-Am. I'lonct r. i. 
»7. 1842. AndNlM.— Buchanan. N. Am. In'ls , 
156. 1824. aaalidBi.--8mith (17») in Schoolcraft. 
Ind. Tribe*. lH,56>,lflSS. A«di«fM.— Vctromlle. 
AbniikiH. 50, 1886. AatUlfeM.— Iiutcbini«(176l) In 
Schoolcraft. Ind. Tribes, in, 861, 186S. Amliatia.- 
Imlay. West Terr.. 2»3, im. AaMatei».-Writcr 
of 1767 In Lettres Edinuitefl. i. 69H. ixan. Amili- 
dtM.— Keane In Siaaford. Comtwnd.. 622. ih7H. 
Oanoemen.— Ualiatin in Tnina. Am. Anilq. 8oc.. 
1 1 . :u . 1 Behamut.— Am. Pioneer, I, 4011, 1 W2. 
EttMbemains — Champlain (1608). <Euvrea, u, 49, 
1870. EitecbeminM.— Barton (probably from Ou 
Laet, llthiii. New Vlfwx. xxxvii, 17W. Eatadie- 
■una. — ('lianiplaiii. <Kuvr(>!>. n, H, 1K70, SMm- 
mina.— I^i Ualivsoni. rf (ITriO) in N. Y. Doe. Col. 
Him . X, '227. lK.v<. Etchemoaa.— Champlain (en. 
IftHi in.<< h.H>l« rnU, Ind rribe8,T.674,l(»5. Btah- 
iminr— IbHl .'/i sjikI Id \»> derived Ifora tchinem, 
•mt'n'). Etchmina.— McKfimfv nnd Hull. Ind. 
TrllHU. in. 79. ]sM. Etechemiea — lii.tic (1723) in 
N. Y. II.K-. <'<.| Hi-t . IX, yi;<. IS..-. EtectaemtB.— Jes. 
Rel. Itill. i, l^vSs. Etecheminet — ViiHT,MUb.,pt.8, 
acc. 8, av.l, islt; Etechcminii — Oil CnMix map 
(1660), ft</* Veil.. mi)f. Abiiaki^ I'l. lN4'.fi. Etecbe- 
n«»a.— Mi Kcmu v and Hull. Jiul Tribi"*. ni. 79, 
1854. Etemankiaka.— MaurHUK. Histoiredt*!* Abc- 
nakls. h, iMki rthoH'ol ihiM-oiinirvof tlu-Sikinsfor 
rackuLs"). Eteminquoia — It-s. H« |. Ifill. 1H.>S. 
Etidumenea — l^.nlsi.l Tnuk' i I7JI i in N. Y. IHk'. 
Col. Hifl . \ . V.r.', Etachimin* -V.-irnniile. Ab. 
nakiv. is/rfi. Kiukuaw«»kitch>(ni-fik —Cham 
n. rlaiii. Mai. -ii MS . B. A h., IWJ ( • niu>li ral 
IiHiiaii- ": t.ii.- ni ihi' nani«-s Hpiillcd to Hii-m bv 
i)u Mh iiia. ,111 If (■..ntiidf tlu'ir hiintuiK tb«>iniif*k- 
rui Hahnetheet.— JamcM in Tannt-r. Narmtix-e. 
. . l-.io. Malacite — Fr. iich traiih. in .\. Y. Doc. 
"I"' . VI. Malewitea.— l>a«M)n. 
In«ts. <tf cmii-iM. J. 1H77 Malachitea.— Baravra, 
Kiiir. < >l( h. l»ii t.. J".»y. l^Ts Malecitea — Wiii-lr. inl 
I IT-^.'i in N. Y. IX)c.Col. Ili-t . 'M J iw, Malc- 
«t— C hamberlain. Male^ii MS.. B. A. K.. lt«2, 
MaliMtM.— McKenney and Ball, Ind. Tribes, iii. 



7». 18H. ■■iidtw^Begon (1715) in N. T. Doc. 
Col. HM.. IX. 9B2, 1866. Halisft-CbamlKrlAin. 
Malcait MS.. B. A. IE.. 1882 (Micmac name; pi . 
MRlisltchik). Maa«u.<~43banTignerle (1796) in 
N. Y. Dm>. Col. HiKt.. IX. Utt.l»b SaiMhiia.- 
Drake. Bk. Indt., vi. ISIB. HaiMhitaa.— Wood 
(1769) quoted by Hawkina, Biisdora. 161. IMSw 
MafMhitM.— Macauleyt M. Y.. if. 1C2. 1839. Man- 
mUIm.— Vetromile. Abnakia,23.1866 (oldFMBdi 
name). Hariaisia.-CBdilUc (UK) InM.Y.Oob 
Col llist., IX. bin, 1866. ■eladtoa.-Scbooleraft. 
Ind. Trit>e«i, v, 38, IH-V*. Melidta.— Chaatciliktn. 
Mak-Mi MS., B. A. K., 1882. HaiiaOMt.— BltMOII. 
Lonat>e U'Kcnds, 11, 1885. niiaetM.— Ketlie IS 
Stanford, Compcnd., 522. 1878. MUidt*.— 6c1mmA> 
craft, lod. Tribe's, v, 674. 1856. MMabMUUMfek— 
Routllard. Noms Gtegraphiques. 11. 1909 (•wattn^ 
nitu'; Abnaki name), flaraatarliaki Van 
raiilt. HiKtoire des Akenaklfl. 6, 1806 (inclodci 
Norrid^i'WiH k in ftartK Bt. /ohn's (Irito)v 
iVtihallMvv iiT.'fi) In .N. H. Hi^t. Soc. CWI.. f. 
123. 1.SJ4. St. Jotin'a river [Indiana] .— 4j vies ( 1726) 
in }>\e. Hist.S<H'. Coll.. in. 357, IH.'iS. Vlaatfkiri — 
(jiitst het, Penotwicot MS., B. A. K.. 1887 < Fenob- 
m'ot name: pi. IMiiMek wink ). Wu'laatiok'-wiik.— 
ChanilHTlftin Malesit MS.. B. A. E..18H2 (=*dwcll- 
cr» on tho livaiiliful nvcr ; name used by them- 
I V I'M. Btiyd ( I nd. Local Name*. 1885) gfvea the 
iiKiiati name ot the river aa Looahlook. 'toaa 

ri viT"). 

Malmalvt An Eskimo tribe occupy in); 

tlie eoa.«t of Norton s<l.. n. of ^^haktoUk 
and the ueelc of Kaviaic peuin., Alasluu 
They have established permanent or sum- 
mer si'ttleinent.M at points on Kotzt-bue 
sd., where they have l)eeome ini,\ed with 
tril»t^ of Kaviak penin. aiid the iaiands 
that visit their villajjes for l)artt'r an<l 
eial enjoyment. Th< >s<' of pure blood pre- 
sent the Mjuat ty\H} of the Arctic Eskimo, 
with >^<-ant hair, hroa<l flat noses, and high 
( lieek bones witfi a thick covering of 
Hesh. The tribe numbered 690 in 1900. 
(_>tu'e more nunierons am! ]K)werfiil, its 
villages now lie 8eattere<l among tho.M? of 
the rnaligmint and Kavigniint. 8ubdi- 
vinions are the .\ttenmint, Inglutalige- 
niiut, Koyiigmiut, Kugaramiut, Kungu- 
gemiiii, Shaktoligmiut, and Tapkach- 
iniut. Their villages are Akchadak, .\t- 
ten. Chamisso, Kongik, Kovuktolik, Ku- 
gahik, Kviguk, Kvinkak, Kwik(2),Xub- 
viakehugalnk, Nuklit. Shaktolik, Taap- 
kuk, L'lukuk, and IJngalik. 
MaUeaiooC.— Elliott. Our Arctic F'mv.. t44 iv^i 
■aliltnitttM.--Dall in Proo. Am. A. A s.. .>6t., 
1869 (lietween Kotzebue ad. and Norton Iwv . 
MaUemrta.— DallinFruc.CHl.Arad.s< i .IV a") i*T3 
Sal«farivti.->£rman quotiHl by IMII m < ,.rn. 
N, A.^tbnol.. 17. 1877. Malairmjuten.— Hoitn- 
beia. Ethnqf. Skin., 6, 185&u iafeimioutc -Za 
ffOKfcln In NouT. Ann Voy., Sth a . .xxi. map, 
1K5Q. >aleattk«a.— Whjrmperin Jour. Hnv 
Sop. 220. 1MB. Mklinut.— Nelson In iMh Kep. 
R. A. E., paasim. 1609. ■alaautaa.— Wbvmper. 
Trnv. in Alaska, 143. S18. 1668. Maliarmit— 
lloimberg uuoted bjr Datl in Com. .v. a. 
Klhnol. 1, 16. 1H77. MalimiiL— WranRcll .luoted 
by pall. Ibid. ■alimtaa—WranKcll. KthnoR. 
Nachr.. 122. M89. Malimyut -Turner in 11th 
R- P B. A. B., m 1894. Maliniat— Tikhmonief 
'luotfdbyOatiinOooLN.A. Ethnol., i. 16. is77. 
Ilanielata.-Wh)^!!^^ m Trana Ethnol. Soc. 
Ixnid .vii. 167. 1869. fMbaafiMtL— Rrman ouoted 
by Hall in (Umh. N. a. Ethm.l.. !. ifi. IH77. 

Malhokshe ( JfaZ-Aofc-w). A formerChu- 
mashan village in the interior of Ventura 

eo , Cal , at a plaee caHe*! Cll6Stede la 
M ojoiiera. — 1^1 etisha w, Bueiiaventara MS. 
vocab., B. A. 1884. 
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Maliaconea. An unidentified tril>e nien- 
tiuneil by Cai>eza de Vaca sm li \ injr m^ar 
thoAvavares, in Texa?*, in 152H-34, and 
8t>eaking a different tongue. I'ossibly 
thev are identical with the Meracouman 
of ./out«'l and tlu- MaiiicK of Man/uuft. 
lIaU»oone«.— CuU'zn <lc Vacn, 1\< 1.. Smith tnins., 
lib, 137. 1871. Malican*.— Hurri'-, \ iA . .iii<l Tmv., 
II, 276, 170.V Malicona*. — M. rrcrn. Hi^t (itii.. V, 
96, 172l>. Haliconea.— <'(itn_/n dc Viu-a ilM.'i •luo 
ted by Burciu, Kiwimi, i;{, 1723. Haticonea. — 
HarriH, Voy. and Tmv'.. HX\. 17ttx 

Kalioa. A village N. of the mouth of 
St Johns r., Fla., in IWM. De Cry's map 

lo<'at«-s it inland, s. of the mouth. 

Malica. — l-iUi(loiiiiiirt' ill FrriM h, l!j»t Coll. Iai., 

N. xn, IHOy. Mallica. — .Mart ill. N C i. >'7, 

lUUoo. A former Cliumasbau village 
nearBomo hills, Ventura co., Oal. — ^Tay- 
lor in Cal. Farmer, .July '24, isc..'. 

Malika {Ma-li-ka). (iiveu l>v Hourke 
(Jour. Am. Folk-lore, ii, IHl, isH9) a.-^ a 
clan of the Mohave, q. v. 

Xalito (Ma-li-^ld). A former Chuuia- 
shan Tillaiee in Ventnra co., Cal., in a lo- 
cality called Punta del Pozito. — Ilen- 
Hhaw, Buenaventura MS. vocab., B. A. E., 
1884. 

Malki. A Kawia villapc on tlie Pntrero 
res., in Cabuilla vallev, e. of Banning, 
Cal. 

■al-ki.— Barrowt, Etboa-Bot. Coohuilla Ind.. Xi. 
I«N>. T»tiwo.»1btd. 

Mallin. A (^>stan()au village situate*! 
in lbl9 within 10 m. of Santa Cruz mis- 
sion, Oal.— Taylor in Oal. Fanner, Apr. 

Mallop«me. One ut the trilten of w. 
Texas, some at le&'^t of whoee people 
were neophytes of tlie ndssion of San 
JoM* y San Migtiel de Ajruayo.— MS. in 
Texas State arehiven, Nov., lYVM). 

MAlockese .Mentione<l hy Blue .fat ket 
as a triU- or hand at a eonference held at 
Greenville. Ohio, in 1K()7. Possibly the 
Mequacliakr (li\ i.-^ii »n of the Shawnee, al- 
though aiipan-ntiy distinct. — l)rakf, Te- 
eumseh, V»4, 1S.">_'. (j. .m.) 

MaliBam ( ' woU' ). A gens of the Ab- 
naki, <] v. 

MaU'-aum.-Morjran; Aii<-. S«»c.. 171, 1.H77. Mdl- 
■«in -.). 1». I'riiito, infn. IWi (modt-m St Fran 
*-is .\tiiiaki I'lirni ^ 

Malt8bokamat( J/a/-(«/(o'-(^<{-/nM^, ' valley 
people' : ChnimcnijBnniut name). An un- 

identified division of the Knaiakhotana 
of Cook inlet, Alaska.— Hoffman., MS., 
B. A. F^, 1882. 

Malnksilak [ M<ihihilfr<f \. \ settlement 
of the Aivilirrniut K.^'kimo on Lyons inlet, 
Hud.«*on bay, Canada. — Boas intUh Rep. 
B. A. K., 47H. is.sfi 

Malalowoni ( Mal-u-lo-ud'-ui). A former 
Chntnashan villajje in the interior of Ven- 
tura CO., Cal., at a [tlaee calle<l Cuesta 
Santa Rosa. — Henshaw, Buenaventura 
MS. vocab., B. A E., 1884. 

Kalvaitac. A formjT village, jiresuma- 
bly Costanoau, connected with Dolores 



mission, San Francisco, Cal.— Taylor in 
Cal. Fanner, Oct. 18, 1861. 

Hamakame { Mt't'-imd-uiiK ). \ village 
of the Mataqui tril)e of Cowichan on the 
H. Mde of Frastor r., Brit Col., opposite 
Mat.^iui r(>8erve.— BoaainfMUi Hep. Brit 
A. A. S., 454, 

Kaaulelekala. A Kwakintl tribe on 
V'ill^geid., Brit. Col. Aci ording to Boa'T 
they wert; divide<l into fourgentes: Tern- 
titemtlelfl, Wewamaskem, Walas, and 

Mutual. -lekaiii. Their only town is 
Memkumlis, which they occupy jointly 
with the Koekmtenok. The population 
wa.<^ e.'^ti mated at about 2,000 in 1836-41; 

in I'.HM it nuiulH-red 111. 

Hah ma lil le-kulla.—.'^pnMt in Can. Ind. A(T.. 

1H79. Mah-ma-lil-Ie-kullah.— <"iin. Ind. AIT. 1HH4. 

IShTj. MahmatiUeculaaU — Brit. Col. map, 1S72. 
Hamaieilakitisb. — T<ilini>' and Dawson, \iK'al)«). 
Brit. Col., ll.HH. 1KS| Hamaleilakulla.~il>id. 
Ma'malelek-ala.— B<mH in t.th Kcp. N. \V. I riiMa* 
Can., .M. 1H90. Ma'maleleqala.— Boas in I'- ter- 
innniiB .Mill., pt. .'». 1.U», I'^'^T Mama-lil a-cula.— 
MayiH-. Brit. Col . 24'.'. 1 Ma-ma-lil-li kuila.— 
Cati. Ind VtT. Is'.M. JT'.V Is'i • Ma' me U-li-a-ka.— 
l>aWM)ii tn I r.ui-. Sim t "an. for 1n*7. >-oi-, ii. tW>. 
Ham-il-i-li-a ka I'iliiiK' iitid Uawsuti, V'(x-ab)«. 
Btit. <'<>! , I i-'i',. i-->t. Mar-ma-U>la««al«la.— Kane, 
Wand, ill N. Am., app.. 1^6!>. 

Mamalelskam. A gens of the Manaale* 

lekala. 

Ma'leleqala.— BoM'4 in rcU'rniann.-* Mitt.. pt5, 180, 
1>S7. Ma'malelek am.— i^ms in tith Rep. N. W. 
TrilK's Can . -M. H'H). Ha'maleleqala.— Boah in 
Rep. Nat. .MiK !■ r !-.•'), XIO. 1X97. 

Kamalty. .Mentioned in the narrative 
of Marie Ia? Rov and Barlmra Leininger 
(Pa. Mag lli-t. and Biog., x.xix. 412, 
lyUoj as u( Delaware.') village in w. Penn- 
sylvania or K. Ohio in 1759. 
' Mamanahnnt. \ village of the Powha- 
tan eonfederacv in 1608, on Chickahuminy 
r , ( Maries City CO., Va — Smith (1629), 
Virginia, i, map. repr. 1819. 

Maouuuwiy. A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy in l(i08, at the junction of Pa- 
inimkoy and Mattaponv rs., in King and 
i^U'en CO.. Va.- Smith (lt)2i»), Virginia, 
I, map, repr. iSPt. 

Mamekoting. .\ chieftaini-y of the Mnn- 
see, formerly living in Mamakating val- 
ley, w. of the Shaw'angunk mts. in Ulster 
CO. (?), X. Y. It wa." otie of the f) Ffjopus 
tril^es. — RuttenU'r. Trilx'H Hudson R., 1»5, 
1872. 

Mameoya ('fish-eaters'), A (former?) 
division of the Kainah tribe of the 
Siksika, q. v. 

Fiab Eaters. — CiillM rtvni in Smiilison. I{<'p lor 
IKVt. m. ISTd. Ma-me-o' ya — MorKiiii. Am-. Sor . 
171, 1H77. Mum-i'-o-yika — Ha vilt-n. Ktiiiiok' ami 
I'hilol. Mo Val.. 2».l. ISVJ. 

Mamikininiwna ( ' low land iKHiple ' ) . A 
snbdiviBion of tne Pnskwawininiwng, or 

I^lains ( "rre. 

Mamikiwininiwfg. — Win .ionc^. iiif ii. Ma- 

mikiyiniwok — Uiconit«' liic. I.,iii^,mu' Cri-. \. 1^74. 

Mamorachic. .'\ Tandiumarenettlemeut 
in Chihuahua, Mexico: definite locality 
unknown. — Orozco y Berra, Geog., 822, 

am. 
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Mamtam. (iiven uh the name oi a ImkIv 
of Indiana on ( owitchin lake, s. end of 
Vancouver id. ( Hrit. C<>1. map, lini Aff.. 
Victoria, 1872). Perhaps the <^uauiiclian 
or the Comiakin of Cowitehin valley. 

Mamun-gitunai [MtVm^n git-*mV-i. MJi'- 
tuns of MauiUQ r.'). The must im- 
portant division of the Gituns, a family 
»>f the I'ajihi clan t»f the Haida, Hvinjr at 
MaM(H.^t. ii^utHia Cliarlotte idH., Brit. Col. 
They denved their name from that of a 

small stream which falls into >hi>i«et inlet 
near ita head, where ttiey uaecl to eaiup. 
A subdivision in the town of Yako 
\Va>* rnlltHi Ao-gitunai. — Swanton, Coot, 
ildida, 275, 1905. 

KanabQih, Manaboio. See Nanabozo. 

Manahoac ( Algonquian: *thev are very 

merry." — Tooker*. A confe<Ieracv or 

group of Hiiiali trilK'.s or hands, jM.r^^ihiy 
iouan, in n. Virginia, in l(M)s, tMcupying 
theeiHuitry from thi- falls <>f the rivers to 
the mountains and from the rotomac to 
North Anna r. They wereatu ar w ith the 
Powhatan and IrcMjUoi?', aeid in alliunw 
with the Monaean, hut upoke a language 
different from any of their neighbore. 
Among their trilu'w Smith mentions the 
Manahoac, Tanxnitania, Shaekjiconia, 
Ontpouea, Teirninateo, Whonkenti, .'^teg- 
araki, and ila»«inungaf and savH there 
were others. Jefferson eonfounde*! them 
with the Tuscarora. Mabaskahol i- the 
only one of their villages of which the 
name has been preserved. Others may 
liave l>orne the names of the tribes of the 
confederacy. The Mahocks mentioned 
by lipderer in 1669 seem to be identical 
witli tht tn. See ^Ir^mey, Siooao Tribes 

of the lui.^t. 18, 1S«>4. 

Manahoac. A tribe or band of the 
Mamilioac group. According to Jefferson 
thev li\ed on Kappahanncx'k r. in Stafford 

and Spottsylvania cos., Va. 
Mahoc — I.oU-ror, Imm-ov , J. k.tj ( |v<.»-il/l> iil. nii 
rnl, iilllioiiuh irivi ii n«t <li-.iiii( t i. Hahock*. 
Lt'tltT'T i li.i..' ' as >)U. 'ti il li\ Hau ks. N. II. -IJ, 
Managoe. -l.clc n r, l>i-( nv.. 2, It'.TJ i ini<«- 
Itrint) Mananoacki — l><Miili>ii. Svli c Int. Niir .ll, 
2:V>. I^iis Hanahoacs.- .li iTfr«-<in, NkI.'s on \"n , 
11 IV 'i Manahoaka. — .\in. I'loiictT, n, is'J, I-l : 
Manahocke. — Siiii<iii«i iti siiiilh, Vii . I, Is.'*, l>r.i. 
Manahokea — snmh, Vii , i. 7J, IM'.t. Mannahan 
nock*. K :m:-lcy. Stand Nal 11 i*!., i>t . (1, 1 M . Iss?. 
Mannaha.\ck». — Striicliey. Va , ;!", IM'* Manna- 
hoags. 1 1, .nu iicrh. I)( st rt« .\. Am., i, MJ, iNiO. 
Mannnhoakm.— .Struflu y, Vii . U'l, lHt9 Manna- 
hocks. —I iii<l.. -11 . Mannahokea.— Siiiitti. Va.. l.l'iO, 
IM'J MonabM«a.— Jeff«rwn quoted by Bocnuui, 
Md.. I, 113. mi. 

Kaaan. A tribe that formerly lived 

on the roail from (Viahnila tn tlie T.-xsls 
ciiuiLtry; |M»ssihly the people el.sewhere 
referred to sh Mazames, ana probably l)e- 
longing to tlu> Coahuiltecan linciiistic 
stock. — Manzanet. MS. (ItiUO), cited hv 
H. £. Bolton, inPn, 190S. 

Manamoyik .\ fonin'r \an« r vi!lai,'e 
near Chatham, Baruijtahle co., Masf. 



In ItkSS it contained 115 Indiana over 12 
years of age. In 1762 the |>opiilation had 
become nMluced to fewer than .lO uruler 
the chief <2ua.sson and were know n as the 

SnasBon tril)e. i .i. m. ) 

ananoiak.— Bradford {ra. VM) In Mas-^. Hist. 
.siM'.ColI.. lihs.. HI, y", IS.V.. Hanamoick. — Dnike, 
Bk. ln<!i».. hk. 2, I'l, IMM. Manamoyck.—W inf- 
low ( liVj-.') in Ma.s>. Hi^i. .H»>c.O»ll.. 1st h , viii. ■J49. 
IXO-J. Manamoyet.— llini klcv (Ifi.'N'ii, il.id.. -11 h s.. 
V, V<\, 1.V>1. ifanamoyik. — fiourut' iUi74i. itiid.. 
1st i>.. I. 1<«7. INlKi. Mannamoyk.— <to«>kin (1674 1, 
ibid . 1 1^. Maramoick.— Miiiirt iUV£lK ibid.. -M s., 
I X . ."»;t, 1 Mnanoy.— Trout ( HW7 1. i»»iil.. -ith 
V. |s(.. iHoi. MaaaBMyik.— Drake, Bk.In<l!'..bk.-i. 
IIH. 1M8. Xonimoy.— Kawminsnd !>Hur<>rth ( \(m) 
In Maw. Hist. 8<h-. Ccill.. 1st 8.. .X. 133, 18U9. Moa«- 
moy.— Freeniun (U;s.%), itiid.. ilb a.. V, 132, XOl. 
Monymoyk. — .Stlies ( 1 7t>r i . i bid., M S., X. Ul. IMS. 
QuaaMB.— sales (I7fi2), ibid. 
Ksaaaosay. See Manmoae. 
Manato ( M(i-tin-to\ 'snake'). A gen«of 
t he (Shawnee (q. v. ). — Morgan, Anc. Sue., 
168. 1877. 

Mancbang (Tooker siic;_'ests deriva- 
tion from tiwnnltkinkmtk^ 'ye whall Ik* 
strengthentMl ' ). A villafceof Christian In- 
dians, in 1»»74, in Nipmuc territory, near 
tlie itresent Oxford, Worcester co.. Maw. 
Mancna^e. — ( ;<m tkin i lr;7 1 ^ in Mas». Hi>l. S<m-. Coll., 
Isl s. I, l**'.*. is*.. Manchauje. — <i«><>kin \\\'~,~ \ in 
Trnti- Anii'i S<h-.. ii, it.7, Maucha(«.— 

OfKikin in Mu-s. s.H . < (.ll.. II..V.*, i<>o 
( niiv|>riiii I. MaucbauK. Il.itlii r. Hi^l e..|l . >.<$. 
IKUt I niiv|iriiit '.'i. Monuhshogok l"li'>t <inMt<-<l 
by Trciiiliii:;, Xauir-H fi.nn , '21. 1^*1 

Manckatawan^am. A former IrtMJUois 
town near the site of Barton, firadfora co. , 

Pa., alvoiit 10 Hi. b<'!ow Ti(>gii. 

Fitagerald * Farm. -Li. nti iuiiit Ikiitty'.! .Ixiininl 
(1779) tn .Ikui, Mil I".\im «1 Mh]. C ii SnUi%Mn. 
25. 1S.H7. Mackatowando.— < ani(.ti. l<l i 177'.*', ibid . 
.V>. Macktowanuck.— Major. Nurri'^' l'>urnal j I77y i. 
ibid., 2:{U. Hanckatawangum.— Nofi' to Hi-utiy'a 
Journal, ibid..l'.S (mi^'print i. Mauckatawanfun. — 
I,i«Mitt'nan» Jenkin s Junnial il77v»*, ibid . 171, 
Mohontowonga. — Map ciiiMl, ibid,, i'l 

Mandan. A Siouan tril»e of the n-Tth- 
wej«t. The name, according to Maxi- 
milian. <triL'inall\- yivi ii by the Sioux is 
lieliev ed l>y .Matthew - tn Ije a corruption 
of the Dakota ' FreviouH to 

!S:;o tlu'V called themselves simply 
Nuinakiki, 'pe<jple' (Matthews). Max* 
iiiiilian nay-s "if thev wish to partica- 
lari/«' their <lescent tlu'y a«ld the name 
of thf villat'e whence they cante origi- 
nally." I lay den gives Miah 't.int's. 
ple on the l)ank,' a.s the nau)e tiiev apply 
t(» them.«*«dv»»s, atid draws from tliis the 
inference that they nmsst have resided 
on the bankH of the Missouri at a very 
remote |jeri«Ml." Aceonling to Morgan 
(Syst. Consang. and Afhn., 2S5), the na- 
tive name of the tribe is Metootahak, 
' South vi llaffprs. * Their relations, so farss 
known historicallyand tniditionally. have 
been m«>st intimate w ith the Hidat.-'ji; yet, 
judgtHi by the llnguif«tietert, their {Ki^ition 
must l)e nearer the \\'iiiiiebau< >, Mat- 
thewH apiiears to consider the Hidat^a and 
Mandsn deMcendnnts from the same im- 
me<liale stein. Theirtnulitions re.^.irdins; 
their early hi.'<tory are Hcant and aluumt 
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entirely inytliolojjical. All that run Ih» 
p\ther(Hl frfun tlu-in ix the in<lication that 
at K(»iiie tinie tlu-y live*! in a more east«'rly 
l«Miility in the vicinity «»f a lake. This 
tni<Iitiiiii, often rej)L'at«'<l hy HuliHeqneiit 
authnpj, in vriven hy Lewis an<l Clark, as 
followH: "Tlie whole natimi resi<le<i in one 
hirjre village iHi«h*rvrrnnn<l nearasulttfrni- 
neous lakf, agraiM'vinet'xtendt'il its roots 
down to their haititatKm and ^ave them a 
view of the light; Homo of tlu* most ad vm- 
tnroMs elimlM-d up the vine an<l were de- 
Iight(>d with the sight of the earth, which 
they fiuind eoven'd with hnffalo and rieh 
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with every kind of frnitH; retnrning with 
the grajH-s they had gathered, tlu'ir rotni- 
trymen were so pleased \\ith the taste of 
them that the whole nation resolve<l to 
leave their dull residence for the charms 
of the upper region; men, women, and 
ehildn'n aseende«l hy means of the vine; 
hut when al)out half the tiation had 
n'ached the surface of the earth, a cor- 
pulent woman who was clamU'ring up 
the vine l»roke it with her weight, and 
closifi u|K^»n herself an<l the rest ^^f the 
nation the light of the sun. Those wim 
were left on earth made a village Ih-Iow, 



where we saw the nine villageo; and 
when the Mandan die thev exjH'ct to 
return to the original seats their fore- 
fathers, the j?ooti Reaching the yuient^ 
village hy means of the lake, which the* 
hunlen of the sins of the wii'k<*<i will not 
enahle them to cross." Maximilian says: 
"Thev athrm that they (k'sit-ndeil origi- 
nally from the more eastern nations, near 
the seacoast." Their linguistic relation 
to the Winnehago and the fact that their 
movement.s in their historiceni have In'en 
westward up the Missouri corn-Hpond 
with their tnidition of a more easterly 
origin, and would seemingly lomite them 
in the vicinity of the U|»^K'r laken. 
It is jMissihle that the tnulition which 
has long prevailed in the region of 
s. w. Wisconsin regarding the H)-«'alled 
"ground-hc>use Indians" who once Iive<l 
in that set'tion audi! welt in circular earth 
lo<lgeH, inirtiv underground, apniies to 
the |HH->ple ol thia trihe, aithougli other 
tri I K'sof this general region f<irnierly live«l 
in hotiws «»f this charact«T. Assuming 
that the Mandan formerly resided in the 
vi«'inity of the up|K»r Mississippi, it is prob- 
ahlethat they moved down this stream for 
some ilistance Ix-fore pjussing to the Mis- 
souri. The fact that when first encount- 
ere<l hy the whites they n-lied t«» some ex- 
tent on agriculture as a means of sulwiist- 
ence would seem to justifv the conclusion 
that they were at s( tine time in the past 
in a section w here agriculture wsw prac- 
t\sei\. It is i)o.ssihle, as Morgan con- 
tends, that they le>irne<l agricultun' from 
the llidatsa, hut the reverse has more 
often In-en maintaine<l. Catlin's thwrv 
that they formerly livi-d in Ohioand huift 
mounds, and moved thence to the N.W, 
is w ithout any basis. The tnulitions re- 
gardingtheirmigrations. asgiven hy Maxi- 
milian, commence with their arrival at the 
Missouri. The f»oint where this stream 
wa< first reached was at the mouth of 
White r, S. Dak. From this noint they 
moved u|> the Mi>««turi to .Moreau r., 
w h ere t h e v came i n « on ta<'t w i t h t he Chey- 
enne, ami where also the formation of 
" bands or unions" begJi'>- Thencethev 
continued up the Mis.««»uri to Heart r., N. 
Dak., where they were residing at the 
time of the lirst known visit of the whites, 
hut it is prohnhlethat trapj>ers an<l trad- 
ers visited them earlier. 

The first reconled visit to the Mandan 
was that by the Sieur de la Verendrye in 
]7'.iH. About 1750 they were settled near 
the mouth of Heart r. in H villag«'S, 2on the 
K. an<l 7 on the w. side. Remainsof tin's*' 
villages were found by I^'wis an<l Clark 
in IH«M. Having suffered severely from 
small|K>x and tlu-attacksof the Assiniboin 
and Dakota, the inhabitants of the two 
eastern villages consolidated an<l move<l 
up the Missouri to a jMunt opposite the 
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Ankara. The sauic causes soon reduct;d 
the other villi^tee to 5, whom inhabilanta 

Hulwequently joinrtl thuse in the Ankara 
^countri'fforuiing 2 villages, which in 1776 
*were likewiee nu rmil. Thus the whole 
trihc was rodiici'il to 2 viHai.n's, Metntrr- 
haukeatnti Kuj.tari, t-iinateil about 4 in. 
below the month <>t Knitf r.,on opposite 
Ridf»!J < if the ^li^>■'uri. Tlief^f* two villapeR 
were vif*ile<i !>> and ( lark in 1804. 

In 18S7 they wt it- almost det<tn\ved by 
Htiiflll{K>x, only ol sniils out of l,<kX), ac- 
cording to one urcuunt, being left, al- 
though other and prol>ably more reliable 
ac<'nitnts make the numlwr of survivora 
fruiu 1'2') to 145. After that time they oc- 
cupied a ringle village. In 184.5, when 
thf indab<a removed from Knife r., H»me 
ot the Maudan went with them, and others 
followed at intervals. Accordinf^ to Mat- 
thews, 8ome moveil up to the village at 
Ft Berthold as late &» 1H58. By treaty at 
the Mandan villajre, July .'iO, i82.'», they 
entered into peaceable relatiuiis with the 
United 8tatex. They participated in the 
Ft Larande {Wyt». ) treaty of Sept. 17, 
1851, by which the boundaries of the 
trlb^ of the N. W. were defined, and in 
theunratifie<l treaty of Ft r.< rtli<>ld, Dak., 
July 27t 18titf. By Executive order oi 
Apr. 12, 1870, a large rei^rvation was set 
apart fertile Maiulan, Hidat-^a, and .\ri- 
kara Indians in North Dakota and Mon- 
tana, along Mia«onri and Little Missouri 
ts., wliich incltidfd tho Maii'lan \iIla<ro, 
then situated on the left bank ot the 
Missouri in lat. 47'» .S4', Ion. 10l« 48'. 
By agreement at Ft Berth(»ld agency, De<'. 
14, 186t>, the Maudan, Arikara, and lii- 
datoi ceded that portion of their reserva- 
tion N. of Int. 4S°, ami i:. of a n. and ^i. 
line 0 m. vv. oi tlu; mot^t w t ^tcrly ooint ot 
the bifj iKMid t»f Mls}<(»uri r . >. of lat. 48®. 
Provision was al>i> macle for a!lotTin'nt in 
severalty of the remaining jM)rtii>n. 

Acoonling to Maximilian th(> Maudan 
were vigorouf*, well made, raflier above 
ine<lium stature, many of them being ro- 
bu.'<t, broad-shouldered, and niu.scular. 
Their noses, not .'■o long and arched an 
thow* of the Sioux, were sometimes aqui- 
line (<r .»<liyhtly curved, sometinu'.s (piite 
straight, never broad; nor ha<l they mvh 
high cheek bonesJ as the Sioux. Some of 
the women witc robu.^t and nitlier Uill, 
though usually they were short and I iroad- 
shouldered. The men paid the greateiit 
attention to their headdresji. They.«ome- 
timen wore at the Im k of the head a long, 
stiff ornament made of small sticks en- 
twin<Ml with wire, fa.«^tened tothe liairand 
reaching down to the shoulders, which 
was covered with porcupine quills dyed 
of various colors in nc-iit patterns. At the 
upper end of t hisomanieut an eagle feather 
was fastened horizontally, the quill end 
of which was covered with red doth and 



the tip ornamente<l with a bunch of horse- 
hairdyed yellow. Theseornamentevaried 

and Were symbolic. Tattooing Avn - pnie- 
tised to a liutiteil extent, nioplly on the 
left breast and ann, with black pantllel 
stripes and a few other fignres. 

The Mandan villages were assemblages 
of cirpular clay-covered tog huta plaMd 
clofse together withottt roeard to order. 
Aui'iently these were surrounded with 
palisades <»!' ^t u: posts. The huts were 
.slightly vaulted and were provided with 
a sort of portico. In the center of the 
roof was a square opening for the exit 
of the smoke, over which was a circular 
screen made ot twigs. The interior was 
siMciou.H. Four strong pillars near the 
ndddle, with several crosjsbtwns, suf> 
porteil the roof. The dwelling wa.s cov- 
eretl outside with matting made of osiers, 
<iver which was laid hay or grass, and 
then a covering of earth. *'The bed.s 
stand against the wall of the hut; they 
consist of a large square case made of 
parchment or skins, with a square en- 
trance, and are large enough to hold sev- 
eral persons, who lie very conveniently 
aild warm on skins and blankets." They 
cultivated maize, l)eans, gourds, and the 
sunflower, and manufactured earthen- 
ware, the clay being tempered with flint 
or granite red noe<l to iiownerby theaction 
of fire. Polygamy was common amoi^ 
them. Their belleh and eeremonies were 
<^iinilar to th"se of tfio Plains triN'?: een- 
erally. The Manttan have always been 
friendly to the Unite<l States, and since 
]8(>(> a nntnl>er of the men have been en* 
listed as scouts. 

In Lewisand Clark's time the ^fandiiii 
were estimattnl to mnnlnT 1,•_^^0. and in 
\H:i7 l.tiOO souls, but abtmt the lalterdatc 
they were rediiee<l by smallpox U) be- 
tween I!?r>and ].">(>. In lH.iO the nnnd>er 
given was bjO; in 1852 it had apjtarentlv 
increased to 385; in 1871, to 4.>0; in ISTT 
the ntnnlier given was 420; it was 410 
in IHS ), and 249 in 1^»05. 

There wen», according to Moijpm (Anc. 
Soc, 1.'>H, 1877), the following divisions, 
which seem to have corresfwuded with 
their villages l>efore consolidation: (1) 
Iloratamumake (Kharatanumanke), i'2) 
Matonumake ( Matonumanke), (3) See- 
}K)oshka ( Sipushkanuinanke), (4) Tana- 
tsuka (Tanetsukanumanke), (o) Kitam^ 
make ( Khitamimanke I, ((5) F>tapa 
( Ilistan<'numanke), and (7) Sieteahke. 

In audition totheworkscited, Cat tin 
(n North American Indians, 1841, (3) 
n-l^. e jKi, 18<>7: Cones, Ix'wis and Clark 
Kxped., 18U3; Orig. Jour, lewisand Clark, 
1004-05; Doreev ( 1 ) A Stndy of Bionan 
Cults. 11th Pep' P.. A. P . lH»»4,(2)Si nan 
Sm'iol(»gv, loth Rei>. B. A. Iil.,1897; I lay- 
den, Kttinotf. and Fhilol. Mo. Val., 18<{2; 
McGeein 15tb Rep. B. A. 1897; Mat- 
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tliow-. Hidatsa IikIh.. 1S77; Will and Spin- 

drii. The -Mamlaiis, lyot). (.1.0. d. c.t.) 

A-rich bo-cu. — I^.riK, Exped. KtKiky MtM.. 11. 
Ixxxiv. iss.i [ Ili.liitxa mme). As^kft-ahi. — Hhv- 
den. EthtioK. nwl i'hilol.Ho.Val..402. 18ti2 (Cn.'w 
name). Howmox tox aow-M.— Henry. Iilackf(H>t 
MS. vot'ah., iMWi Mi<liit-.uiiiitm'|. Huatanis. — Ua 
fine*! Weill Marxhall, Ili-i. Kv..l.28.1«J4. Kanit'.— 
Haydfii. Kthiiog. and I'hilol. Mo. Val., 357. 
( A ri k a ni II II m e ) . X wowahte wug. — Tn n rie r . Na rr. , 
31(>. ioitauananic). Lea Mandala.— Maximil- 
ian. Tmv.. SU. 1H43 (S4» called by ihv French C'a- 
nndians). Kadan.— <.>riK. -lour. Lew in and Clark 
(1804). I. m 191M. llaiina-NarTa.-MaximiliaD. 
Trav..335. iHiScthemilky': 90 called beeuuselhey 
left tlie rest of Ilieir nation and Went liiKher up 
.Mi>-ouri r. i. Mandama. — C. S.SIat., xi\ , |S4;»<. 
Mandan — I,e\vi?<aiiil Clark. I)isi><tv., 6, l.voti. Man* 
dane.— uriK. Jour. Lewis and (Mark (l»as>, i, 2.t6. 
19<>l. Handanea.— I>u Ijic, Vov. dans \i < L.iiiint- 
aiies. inj, INVV Mandaai.—CaiK lliiii. l nv , j-26, 
Mandanne.— GaM.«i. V'oy.. H). IHIO. Mandan- 
«ea.— I>u La4\ Vny. dnnn k-s" I»ui!dani'H. 'SJr>, int.. 
Mandan'a. — Hrarkfnridge. Views of La.. 70, ImH. 
Mandaus. — s. II. Misc. Doc. 4.'>th ConK.. 3d JMf*., 
S5, iMTy i ini».|.riiiH. Mandena.— < )riK. Jour. LewiH 
and Clark ( KSHl, i. 1K^^, I'.toi Mandiana.— .lan.son. 
^^t^aIlKer in Am . it^i. IMt7. Handina.— drii;. Jour. 
lA'wis and Clark ilNUi. i. JlH. l'.*ii. Mandon.— 
Mit>-. Hi-it. Coll.. 1st K., Ill, jl. i7iM. Hand'.— 
Orik. ,1 -nr. lA'win and Clark tl"^!*. i. l\MH. 
Mantanp». — V'crendrye (I7:wt in Mar^ry, IV-c. vi. 

1^^,, Manton.— Neill, Hist. Minn., 17;{. 1h.'»h. 
Maij wa' ta niij. — <'iiok. YunktoD M.<. v<M ai>., 
H A K . IM. iKHj (Yankton name). Maudaua.— 
Mitrhi ll I in .^^i liiK.bTaft. Ind. TriU's. v, 6H6, 
1^V> ( niisprini I. Mawadc^in. l)on*ey, (TeKihn 
MS , H. A. K , Kn) idiDiilin Hud I'ldiin nainei. 
Ma wa' tn dai). - liiui,". I>.il> i.rtiiii. and |)i(t.,lH7. 
1H52 ( Suiili c nuiiic I. Mawatani. — lapi Oaye, .Xlii. 
no.9.;>-(. Si pt l>^Hj I Yaiikli>ii naiinM. Ma wa'-tan' 
na.— Ui^'t"*. Drtk. <;riiiii.aTid Diet.. 137. 1H.V2( Yank- 
lim name I. Maw dan. Sildcv (IHM) in Am. St 
Par-., fnd. AIT . i, 710. isVJ.' Meandana.— <;al. , 
I'pjMT .Miss., \S2, lM.7. Me too' U halt. — Morifan, 
ConsHUK. mill Afliii., 2K.'>. ls7I )own name: hit', 
•souili vilhiLi r^' ). Metutahanke. — Matlliew^, 
EtluioK- Hi<tatMi. n. ]h77 (own name since 1M7^ 
aftrr their old vilhiK. s Mi aB' ta-nea.— Havdeii 
Ethn OK. and I'liilol. .\I<>. \ al , IJil, ls(V.l ('people 
on the hank h. Mo no' ni o. — Ihid . •_".•() iCiiev- 
enne nann"). Nohar taney, — <'i»rlivs. Ijudtah >tS. 
v<M Hb , H, A. K , KMi. 1H71 ( Tctiin nam. .. Numa- 
kaki, —Matthew- Klhnr>i.' Ilidat-a, U, ls77i: 'men', 

•rM n(.li ': o\s II nam.' pru T lu 1.SK7 I. Mumakahi. 

Maximilian, Tniv.. :ti.). i-n Numangkake.— 
Ibid., 336. Huweta. — Matt h. w s. Kthiioi;. HidntMi, 
14, lh77 ('ourselves': u- i| -. mn t itin"* in sprakimj 
of them.«.elv»;s and the Mtdalvik lou'ciln r i. U-ka'- 
ahe. — Hay<lcn. Kthiioi;. and Philnl, Mo, \ al.. 4ir.I, 
1H»?2 ('earth Iioum-.': Crow name). Ua auo car- 
ahajr.— Crow M.<. vocab.. B. A. E. (Crow tiaine). 
wahtani. — Keane in Stanford, Compeod.. KO, 
1OT8 (M.'C Maimtani. abovf ). 

Mandliinkagaghe. i ' earth makers ' ) . An 
Omaha pens on the Inshta^anda.^id.-of tin- 
caniMoircIe. TheHuhpentey>(ivenare Ine- 
v\aklnil>eadhin, Khulie, Minghannweta- 
zlii, iMik&<9i, and Ninibatan. 

luth-lodf*.— Dorwy in Bal. Phllos. 8oc. Wwh. 



• 'oil . 1-t vi.-.lk;'>. IHIO. 

'■:{. Mavanexit.- 
aexit— Drake, bk. Indx.. bk.3. 88, 1K4H. 



1SIK1880. M il hiBk a-figha.— Dotwy. Omaha m 

B.A.E., 1878. Mv^akm-Hxt.— Doner in Id Rep. 
B. A. e.. 219. 1885. MikuTaaikae^ra.— Oomey. 
Omalia M8.,op. cit. (* prairie-wolf in-ople'). Mum- 
^ft-fikrhA.— LnnK.ExpKl. Rocky Mta.,l,S27,1828. 
<NM«-«'fcitfitti'.— M.irKan. Anc. 8oc.. 1»» W77 
(•many )«(>a.<wnii' ). Prairic-Wolf M«Bl«.>.])oney. 
Omaha M.*i.. B. A. K.. 1878. Wolf People.— Doniov 
In Hnl IMiihw. S<n-. Wii-h . Ksii. 

Man ex it (j>erhaps from lunmntiir, 

' iiii't'kness.' '^^enthMie-^ * ^liinnnne-fH-it, 

'place of iiH'ekne^.«^.' Tonker. ("f. 

Truiiiliull, U'low). A villas;'' <d' Christian 

Indians in 1<>74. in Nipmue territory, near 

(he preaent Thompaon, Windham go., 



Conn. It was about 6 m. n. of (^nan- 

tisset. {,(. M. ) 

Maaoexit.— liookiti ;l<.7liin Mnsx. Hist. .W. Coll., 
iHts., I, lyo, INHI. Manaaexit— Tnimbnll. Ind. 
Name" Conn . 'iS, 1S81. Manexit— Maw. HI"*t.S<H!. 

Majraneexit.— TrumbuJI. 
Ibid Hyanexit.— ibid. Wa> 
. bk.3, 88, 1K4H. 

lEangaidiqtta {Shna-aeh-q^in). A Pota> 

watotiii villa<.'«'onPBble(7)r., in.s. Mirhi- 
jran, on a tract sold in 1827. — Potawalomi 
treaty (1827) in U. S. Ind. Treat., 676, 

1873. 

Mangas Coloradai (Span: ' retieleevef ' ). 
A M imhreflo A imche chief. He ple<lged 
friend.ship to tlio .Ainericaiis wlien (ien. 
S. \V. Kearnv t»>ok iH)s«e^hion of New 
Mexiro in 1846. Tlie chief stronghold of 
rlit' M iiii!)rt'nny at (hstt titiio wa.s at tiie 
Suiila liita eupi>er luinef, w. N. Mex., 
where they had killed the miners in 1837 
to avenge a ma^jsacre commit tod liy w hite 
trap(>ers who invited a nimdjernl Mim- 
hreftos to a feast and murdered tlicin to 
obtain the Uoiinty of .*!(»() offered hy the 
Htate of Chilmahiia for every Auaelie 
walp. Win n the boundary 4H>mmiBfiion 
macJe its luatl.pmrters at Santa Hita 
troiiltle arose over the taking from the 
Mimbrerto A|>ache of some Mexican cap- 
tives and over the murder of an Indian 
by a Mexi. an whom the Americans re- 
fused to hang on the spot. The Mim- 
brefioH retaliated by stealing sotne iiorseg 
and mides lielonging lo the commission, 
and when the comnii»:ioners went on to 
survey anothersection of the boundary ti e 
Indians concei veil that they had driven 
them away. In consequence of in- 
dignities receive«l at the han<l.« of miners 
at the Pinos Altos gold mines, by whom 
he was boun<l and whipiH-*!, Mangas 
Coloradas collecte<I a large band of A pache 
and Ix>came the scourge «»f the w hite set- 
tlement.^ for years. Ho formed an alliance 
with Cochise to resist theCalifornian vol- 
anteers whoreoccupicd tliecountry when 
it wa.M abandone<i by troops at the' begin- 
ning of the t'ivil war, and was woimded in 
an engiM^ment at Apache |)ass, s. k. 
.\ri/.., that l'k u cut of a misimderstand- 
ing n^ardinga theft of cattle. His men 
took nim to Janoe, in Chihuahua, and 
left him in the care of a snrjjjeon with a 
warning tliat the town would be destroyed 
in caae he were notenred. According to 
one account, soon after his recoverv he 
waa taken prisoner in Jan., 1863, by the 
Californians and was killed while at- 
tenijitiriLT to e.«cape. t'oadcd, itissaid, w itli 
a retl-hut tjuyonet \ Dunn, Mawacres of 
Mtfl., 366, 374, 382, 1886), while Bell ( New 
Tracks, ii, 'J I. ISfiO, <t:ite'^ that in IsC.L'he 
was induced to enter Ft McLane, N'. Me.\., 
on the plea of makinfr a treaty and receiv- 
ing prcs<'iits The «<.|<liers imprisoned 
him in a hut, and at uight a sentry shot 
him under the pretext that he feared the 
Indian would escape. Consult alao Bm* 
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croft, Ariz, and N. Mex., 1889; Bartlett, 
Pera. Narr., i-it, 1854. 

Mange. A rima raiichcria on the Kio 
(iila, H. Ariz., visited and named by Kino 
(after Jtian Mateo Mange) about 1697. — 
Beriml quoted by Bancroft, Aria, and N. 
Mex., 350, 1889. 

MaagvnMa. A villagie of the Fowhatan 
C()iif» (U*rncy in 16()S. (ti) the n. Imnk of the 
Kap|iahannock, in Kichujond co., Va. — 
Smith (1820), Va., i, map, repr. 1819. 

Mangnnckakack ( ' phiceoftrn-at tn es.'~ 
Trumbull). A villaK't' in 1638, ixvupied 
by conquered Pniuot subject to the Mo- 
bejnin. ItBeemstoliav*- hwu od Thames 
r. below Mohegan, New I.MH.ion to., 
Conn.— Williams (1638) in Mass. Hist. 
8oc Coll., 4th a, VI, 251, liUXi. Cf. 
Magunk-af/uofj. 

Manhaiiet ( 'an if lund >heltc>re<l bv other 
islands' ( Jones, In<l. I'.iill . H, 1S67), re- 
ferriii): to Shelter id. ). A small tribe or 
band, tx'longing to the M on tank group, 
formerly living on Shelter id., at the k. 
end of i.r<)ng Island, N. Y. Their ehief, 
according to .'*ome authorities, lived at 
Sachem 'h Neck on Shelter id., but ac- 
cording to Tooker either at rocKle.«* Ilar- 
lM)r or .Menantie rr. For the application 
of the name to Shelter id., Tooker, 
Algonq. Ser., vii, 1901. (j. m.) 

KaaluuiMt.— Wood In Macniiley. N. Y., ii. 2B2. 
lf»9. HuhMMiF-N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., n. 146. 

KanbuMlt-Oeed (1618) In Thoinpmii. 
Loi)K Id., 181. im. Mahttuiak.— Writer ea. 16S0 
In Dmke, Bk. Indx., bk.2,74.IM8 (probnblv the 
llBnhttwet. or perhHp<« the Montauk). Monhau- 
■it,— •Trumbull, Conn., t, Hfi. Wh. 

Kanhattan ( 'the iiill islan«l,' or 'the is- 
land of hills.' from uKtiKili •island', -atin 
• hill.'— Tnf>ker). A tribe of the Wajn 

()inger confederacy that o<(Upi<'d Man- 
lattan id. and the e. bank of Hudson r. 
and shore of Ix^ng Island wl.. in West- 
chester co., N. Y. luirly lUitch writers 
applie*! the name also t(» people of neigh- 
Ixtriug Wappinger tribet<. The Man- 
ImttRn had tneir principal village, Nap- 
peekamark. where Yonkeri} now stiinds, 
and their territory stretched to Bronx r. 
FVom their fort, Nipinichsen, on the 
bank of Spnytt-n Puyvil cr., thev sallit <1 
out in two canoes to attack iJendhk 
Hudson when he returned down the river 
in \i)W. Manhattan id. coiitaineil sev- 
eral villageu which they used only for 
hunting and fishtnir. CHie was 8aponani- 
kati The island was bought from them 
by Peter Miinut on May 6, 1626, for (id 
guilders' worth of trinkets (Martha J. 
I.amb, Hist. Cifyof X. Y . i, 1.^77). 
Thi'ir other lands were disi>o»ed of by 
later Niles. See Ruttenber, Ind. Tribes 
Hudson K.. 77, 1S72. {.i. m.) 

Mahatons. — Koiiiliiuit. Stiir In tho West, I'J". \HU\ 
MaaaUtaaes.— Ik* Lnct, Nov. Orbtei. 7.V l(>;£:t Ha 
Bathe.— La Hontoii. New Voy.. i.47. 17Ui. Mans- 
than*. ->L« Salle (LWl) in Margrj-. IMk-..n. 14H.1M77. 
■aahataa.— Dutch map (1616) in N. Y. Dnc Col. 
Hiat.. i. 18M. aaahataaaa.— IK! Ra«l^res (ir.js \ m 
Ruuenber, Tribes HucbKm R.. 77, 1872. Hanhat- 
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Ue.— Do Ijict. Nov, Orbis, 72. 1»^33. lUnhattaa- 
Seh(K)lrra(t. IikI. Tribes, 1SS2. Muhat- 
te«.— Map <tt ltil4 in N. Y. Doc. r<ij, Mlvt., i, KVj. 
Manhattona. — HoiiditiKt. Stiirin tlie We-t, liT. l-Jf.. 
M onatona. — RiiltfiilM'r,Tril)fS Hu'lson U...Hf;.'. 
Monatuna,— .^eJuMilcnift in N Y. lli.vt. .'i^ii'. i'rm- , 
Sfti, ltM4. Rechgawawanc— Treat V of ir.j;? in N Y. 
Doc.C30l. Iii--t , \ III. I I. 1.S.H1 Lsin-alled aitrr their 
chief). Rechkawick. — N Y. D<k'. Col. Jlif-t . Xiii, 
147. 1H.H1. Rechkawyck.— Treaty of !(>.(», il.ii). 
Reckawancka.— iiultenhcr, Trilies Hu.lM.n K., 
Ih72. Keckawawanc— Treaty dt.i.ii .jiMU^I |,v 
UmtentMr, )hi<l., IKt. Reckewackea. — Hrvt^-den 
RfKHlt (>». ICM\, iliid , 7^ Reckg awawano. — D<m-. 
of IfiW <nioii<! I.y W lulidd, Hutkou Co., 42, 
Reweghnonck«.-|)(H'. of 16tt In N. Y. DOT. OoL 
HLsl.,xiii,3a{. 1881. 

¥anliairitiwaiM (}fa'>'ha:I^Ut>^nia", 'Til- 
lage on a yellow cliff' ). A former Kansa 
village on Kan.sa.H r., near Lawrence, 
Kans. -Doi^ev, 
B. A. E., 1H82. 

Manhasnlin ( Ma^'hazuUn^ ' village at the 
yellow bank' ). A former Kansa village 
on Kaneaa r., one of those oc< m y ie- 1 !>ef<>re 
the removal to Council tirove, Kans., in 
lH4ii.— Dorsey, Kansas MS. vocab., 
B. A. 1862. 

VuiIianlliitaBnum ('village where they 
dwelt at a yellow cliff ). One of the hvt 
villages of the Kansa, on Kansas r., Kans. 
Ha'>'bazuli'* Uo'ma".— fHtrsey. K8ii<«L<i MS. rricabi. 
B. .\ . E.. mH'i. Mi-'av^a-i*' ta'a.— lUd. (a*wlien 
>Iinkhu<ljeiiidled'), 

Manhnkdhintanwan ( }fn'>t{nqti''''ia''fra'', 
'dwelling place at a cliff village'). Jin 
ancient Oitte village on a branch of 
Neosho r., Kans.— Dorsey, Oaage MS. 
vocab., n. A. K., \ss:i. 

Kanico. A triljementionedbvMan/anet 
(MS., leyt), cit^Hl by H. K. Bolton, ii i i 
1906) a.<; living on tde road frfun Coahmla 
to the Texas rountry. !'« rhaj* identical 
with the Maliacones of Cal>eza de Vaca 
and the Meracounian of .loutel. 

Maninose. A name use<i in Maryland 
for the 8oft-ehelI clam (i/^/a arrtKiria), 
called mtntantmip in more northerlv 
mrti* of the .Atlantic voaai. l>r I,. M. 
Vale, of New York (inf'n, 1903), states 
that the local name at I^wes, Del., is 
nnilliti' !<>'. Tlio word apjx'ars als4> as innu- 
nunqiv. The word is ilerived from one of 
thewHithem Algonrpuan dtalectn. Viiyin- 
iati or Delaware; |iro])abIy the l;itt< r. 
The derivation m^nis to be from the radi- 
cal man-, • to gather.' (a. r. c. ) 

Manistee. Mentioned as if an Ottawa 

village in Michigan in is;{»;, ..f which 
Kewav (iooshcnm ( Kewigushknm ) was 
then chief ( L'. S. Ind. Tn-atie.'-. <>•")<;, 1837), 
Kewigushkum is earlier mentioned hs an 
Ottawa chief of L'Arbre Cnn-he ^Waga- 
nakisi ), in which vicinity, on Little Tiav- 
ers«' bay, Manistee may have been. 

Maniti (.}faiii-ti, 'those who eitnipaway 
from the village' ). A SiSBeton l»and; an 
offshoot of the Kakhmiatonwan. — Docney 
in loth Kep. B. A. E., 217, 1897. 

Manito. The mystenon.' and unknown 
I)Otencies and powers ot lift an<i ot the 
universe. As taken over from Algou- 
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ijuinn int^j the voiahulary of tlie whiu* 
man, it haw pijrnified spirit, jjockI, bac', 
nr imliffcrt'iit ; Iiitliaii RfMl or ilt'vil, <!»'- 
mun, guanliaii spirit, neiiius loci, fetish, 
etc. The pjielling manitou imlii'attM 
French influence, the earlier writrrs in 
£nglish using inauittu, ntanettu, inanitoa, 
etc. ( 'ui H] Hays that the Nipinini; manito 
was formerly pronounced nianitou. Soiue 
writers u^e manito, or ^tkmI maniti), for 
GocxI or Great Spirit, and evil nianito 
for tlie devil. It is dt-clared l)y some 
tfiat the signification of 8uch terms as 
Kitchi manito, (ireat Spirit, has Ween 
m>Mlili(d l)y mis.-ionary intluonce. Tfie 
form manito of English litenUure comes 
from one of the e. Alfronqulan dialects, 
the Massacluisct ntanilto, he is a pod, the 
iSarraganset ( Williams, UiVS) imiuil, go<l, 
or the Delaware mnnitlo. The form 
uiniiifnii coiiu'S with French intenriedia- 
tion fr<»m the central dialects, the('lii|v 
p»'wa, and Nipissing or CVee iminito 
(Tnimhnll in ( tM and New, i, :«7, 1S70). 
The term has given rise to many jdace 
nameM in Canada and the rriite<l States. 
Fora<liscussionof ntfniilo from the Indian 
point of view, consult Jones in Jour. .\m. 
Folk-lore, WMi. is:i-190, 1906. See M;/- 
thtdngy, Ornaiii, Jit in/loii. (a. F. C. ) 

Manitflak. .\n Eskimo village on the 
H. E. coast of (Greenland, about lat 62^ 
30^ nop. 8 in 1829. 

WaainMiiIri — Onwh. Exped. Greenland, map. 1W7. 

Hankato (pro|H'rlv Mt-hn'-in, 'hlu«' 
earth'). .\ former band and village uf 
the Mdewakanton 8ioux, probably at or 

near the site of the present Mankato, at 
the moutli of Blue Karth r., Faribault co., 
Minn., iiamtHl from a chief known as Old 
Mankato. A later Mdewakanton chief 
w ho lM)re the name Mankato, the son of 
(icmhI Road, was a memlier of tlie delega- 
tion who signed the Washington treaty of 
June IS, 18.5s, in which his name a[>pi'ars 
a»"Makawto (Blue Fjirth )," and he is 
referred to also in tin* Indian .\ffairs 
Report for lSt>(», in connection with his 
l>and, as under tlie Lower Sioux A^ncy, 
Minn. Me took an active part ni the 
Sioux outbreak of 1S*>2, and was one of 
the leailers in the second attack, in Aug. 
18<>L'. on Ft Rid^r. iy. .Minn., in which, it 
is said, about s<K.) !<ioux and Winnebago 
wen'! engage<l. He partu-ipated also in 
the fitrht at Birch Coolie, Minn., on Sept. 
3 of the same year, and was kille<l by a 
cannon hall at the battle of Wood (or 
Battle) lake, Sept. 23. (c. t.) 

Blue Barth b«ad.— GHle. Upper Mim., 261, 1^. 
Hakato't band.— Ind. AIT. Rep. <V«. Imv) 

Mankoke ( 'owl' ). .\n Iowa ^ens, now- 
extinct. 

Ma'*lcot«Ji.— Mnivan Ano. Soc ISO, 1H77. Bba'- 
ko k«.-I>oret y in IMh Rep. B. A. E.. a», 1»7. 

MannTiiMe. See Manhmtte. 

Manomet. A villngeof Christian Indians 
in 1674 near the present Monument, Sand- 
wich township, Barnstable CO., Mass. it 
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may have l)elonged to the Naueet or to 
the Wainpanoag. In 1685 it contained 

110 Indians over 12 years «)f age. 
Han&met.— DiH*. in .Siiiitn ( ir.221. Vb.. ii, '-':*■'). rcpr. 
181'J. Manamete.- Bnidfonl ovi. IikVii in Muhm. 
Hi-^t. .^<K'. ('..II., 4th s.. III. •l.W, ivx;. Manaaiet.— 
nimriio ilf-Tli, ibid.. 1st s,. i, IKKi. Manna- 
mett.— Hiiic klcy (16^5), ihiii., 4th .'*., v. VSA, IMil. 
Muiaainit.- Mouriie (Hi7ll. itiid., Ixt s., i, 198. 
1806. Manomet — Winslnw (IfilKi). Ihid., vui, 2.V2, 
1S02. Manumit Fn-cnmn (ITiTJ). itiid., i, -JSl, 
l!S06. Monomete.— l>(ic. iiiSniith ( Ib^iK V(t., u.2:i3. 
repr. 18iy. Monument— Kn'cman (17<n!) in .Masii. 
Hist. H<x-. C<»ll.. 1st s., I, -ZM, \m>. Monumet — Duvi^. 
ibid., vni. VSZ. \Hrl. 

Manosaht ( * houi^es-on-spit iieople ' ). A 
Xootka trilie formerly dwelling? at He»- 
quiat pt., between Nootkaand Clayofpiot 
sds., w. coast of Vancouver id. In 1S83, 
the la^t time their name appears, they 
numliere*! 18. 

Mann4-w&uaat.— Mnyno, Brit. Col.. iM, lH6i». Man 
oh-ata-cahts.— CHn.Ind.Afr.,r>2. IHT.'^. Ma'nooiath.— 

BoHfineihRep. .V. \V.Tribc's<"Hn.,31. \s\A). Mano- 
•aht.— Sproat.S^iv. I.ifc,;i08, 18fiM. Manotit.— Swnn. 
.MS.. B. A. K. Mau-oa-aht.— C»in. Iiid. AfT. Ikki. 1.h8, 

Manos de Perro (Span.: * dog-feet,' lit. 
•(If^ hands'). One of the tribes formerly 
liv iiiL' near tlielower Kiotirande in T»'xas; 
mentioned byC^areia( Manual, title^ 17tiO) 
among those speaking th(> C'oahuiltecan 
language, for which his Manual was pre- 
pares 1. 

Manos PrieUs (Span.: Mark hands'). 
A former tribe of N. K. Me.xico or s. 
Texa,<, jtrobably Coahiiiltecan, although 
farther inland than the best determined 
( 'o;ihuiltei*an trilx's. They were found 
in the neighborho<»d of the Kio tirande 
and in 1677 were gathered into the mis- 
sion of Santa Kosa de l^'adadores. 
■uMPrittM.— Fernando del Bomue (1675) in 
Nat. Qwg. Ha«., xit. 340. 1908. HaMnftotaa.^ 
Orosco y Rerm, Oeog.. 302. 1861. 

Manshkaeoikath^C crawfish people'). 

A t^uapaw gens. 

Han'naUnjja !><.rs. y in I.'^th Rep. B. A. K., 230, 
1H97 CliirKf HiuTImi Ma'^cka' e'nikaci'na. — Il)id. 

Manto (.'^j)aii. : ' mild ' ) .\ former ,s*!ini- 
se<lentary tribe on the Mexican frontier, 
near Fl I aso, Tex., w ho, l>efore the eom- 
ing of the Sjmniards, hail ( iuuigeii their 
former solid mode of buihling for habita- 
tions constrncteil of reeds and woo<l. 
Their mo«le of government and system of 
kinship w ere found to be t he saniea<4 those 
of the Pueblos proper— the Tigua. Piros, 
and Tewa — from whom their rites and 
traditions clearly nrove them to have 
come. They are divid«*d into at least 
four clans-^Blue, White, Yellow, an.l 
He<l wrn — ^and there are also traces of 
two Water clans. This system of clan- 
ship, however, is doubtful, since it bears 
close reseiiiblatice to that of the Tigua, 
with w hom theMani>oH have extensively 
intermarrie<l. 

•According to Bandelier it is certain that 
tlie Maii.«os formerly lived on the lower 
Hio( irande in New Mexico. alK)ut Mi'silla 
v alley, in the vicinity of the pn'sent Ui-s 
Cnices, and were settled at £1 Faso in 1659 
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by Frav (iania dc San FranciPi'o. who 
foutxU'ii amonc thiMn thcnuKsion of Nuen- 
tra Sffiora do (iuH<Iahi|H> th* Ion Mansns, 
the church e<lirnH' l)t'in^ tlnlicjitrd in 
MHiH. At thiH date the mission i^^ rcjHirlcd 
by Vetancurt (Tcatro Mcx., iii, IWJ, 1S7I ) 
to have contained upward of 1,000 parish- 
ionerp. Al>out their iiiioni nothing is 
known. Tliev have the panie oflic«'rs an 
the l'uebh)S, an«l, althouj»h reduced to a 
dozen families, maintain their or^rani/.a- 
tion an<l some of tlieir rites and <lances, 
whicli are verv similar to thon* of the 
northern l*uel)lo jN'oplrs, whom the 
Mansos r«-co)fni/.ea>! their relatives. They 
are now aw.'»oriattMl with tlie Ti^ua and 
Pin>s in the pamc town. 

The term "mansu" hsi.^ alN» Ikhmi fi\*- 
plied liv the Spaniards in a K'eneral sen« 
to designate any Hulijiij^atcd Indians. 
(See lkind(>lier in .\rch, Inst. Kcp., v, nO, 
1884; Arch. Inst. PajK'rs. iii, S(), Hw>-<»S, 
248, 18tK); iv,:i4H-4t», lht»2. ) 

OorretM.— Ziimtf-SHlitnTt>i) (rn. l«VJ".'i in I^ml <»f 
.'Junshiiu', \M, F< t>. iSjum.: 'little ciii>s">: 

Bonnvides, >li-morial,9, l«yo. Oorriter— LttiM-lii>- 
t»'ri, Dt-^cr. dt! rAni<*rii|iii'. map 1. 1<".:W. Lanos.— 
IVn-a (16'J9t qtioti'd by Vi-tiuiciirt. IVatro Mrx., 
lil.3U0,3UiH, 1871 iorMHnH4m). lUiMs.— LiiiM-hoti-ii, 
I>e«<T. de r.\tni ri<|ii«>, map 1. lt>:>H. MaaM. — 
Boiiavldtfi, Mfmorial, 9. Kanses. — .'NtiiMHi, 

L'Amrrlouf, 27, map, lii.'i7. Mansot. — I<4-nav)di's, 
Mfmorial, 9. KVtO. Jlaaxo.— oAa t ? i IV.wi in iKic. 
Iiii'd, isTI i 'MH )>rim('ra^pa1ahraNfiicn>ii 

mnnsn, uihiixd, viirnii, TtiiioH, fxir di-cir mans»>« y 
amiK<<^"). Xptianoa KanMoa. — I><h*. of 1<>M (|iint«Hl 
by BandflitT in Arcb. Iiift. raptTs, lit. W, 1S90 
(I. o., ' rbri.xtiaii Maii'^*'^. 

Mantal Ftrinton beii«'ve<l this tolK'a<'or- 
rnplion of Monthec, the diale«-tic fonn of 
Muns<-e amonythc Mahican an»l Iiicliaiis 
of E. New Jersey ). Formerly an im|)or- 
tant division of the N«'w .I«Ts«'y Dela- 
wares. living' on the e. hank of Delaware 
r. alxtut Salem cr. Accordinir to lirinton 
thev extended tij»the river t«» the virinity 
of Hurlinifton. as well as some distance 
inland, hut early writers hn-at*' other 
hands in that region. I'nder the name 
of ]\Ianteses they were e.«tiina(eil in U>4S 
at 1 Oil warriors. .'MmhiI the he<^'iiuiin^ of 
tile isth century they incorj>orate«l them- 
selves with the Unami and I'nahu-hti^'o 
Delawarin. They have fre<jueritly lx*en 
c<»nfounde<| with the latter (livision, and 
Chikohoki v. ) has also iM-i-n use<l as 
svnonymons with Manta, but Itrinton 
lliinks they were a s^nitheni hnuich of 
the Muns*"*'. f.i. m. i 

Frof Indiana. — I'roiid, I'u., it, '.^1. 17<.»S. Haadea.— 
IbiiT.. '.".)'>. Mantaaa.— Ilcrrmaii. map iblTOi in 
Map-"! to Ai'comjMiny the Hvv. of the i'liinn*. uu 
thi' Biidry. Lliu* bi t. Vn. aii<! Md.. ]s7:i(rof«-r> to 
the riven". Mantaea.— llu'ldc (ITiT.ii in N. V. I>«k-. 
Oil. in.-t., XII. :tTO. 1S7" (■• Manta«'Nb<H'< k"). Man- 
taeay.— I>i- Ui. t ilt.;t{) ii» X. V. Hi-t..SK'.<"..l].. jds., 
I.:^1.'|,1M1. ManUa.— I><M-...f ItVrf.ln N. V. D.m.C..!. 
Hixt., I. .V.»H. IW,. HanUwa.— .Macaiilev. N. V..II. 
IW. 1Si»y. Mantta — noiHlinot. Star in'tlio \V«-M. 
li', isir.. Hanteaea.— Kvcliti (ni. IMm in rron«i. 
I'a.. I. IIH. 17'.»7. Hantoa.— Kriiitoti. lA'tiniK' Ltx-. 
U, lIariUa«a.— .Sinfi.rd, I", .s., oxlvl. Isiy 

(misprint). Salem Indiana.— I'roud. I'a., it. 
1798. 



Mantoaek. A triln', jKWsibly the Mde- 
wakanton Sioux or its Matantonwan ilivi- 
sion, known to the Fn'iich mi!«'i«»nariet»; 
pla«'e<l by the Jesuit Kwlation of lt>40 x. of 
a small lake w. of Sault Ste Marie, an<i by 
the li*dation of ItvSS with the Nadoiie- 
»'hi<»uek ( Nadowi-^sioux, I >akota ) , the t wo 
havinji 40 towns 10 days' travel s. w. of 
the nii.>'.'<i<)n St Michael of the I'otawatomi. 

Mantoaghqaemec. A villas* of the 
Towhatan confederacy, in 1M)S, on Nan- 
wnumd r., NariH'inond co., Va. — Smith 
(U)2^>), Vir>;inia. i, map, ri'pr. 1819. 

Mantuenikaahika ('those wh<> made or 
adopt<'«| the ^'rizzly i>ear iis their mark or 
means of identification as a |»e<iple.' — La 
Flewhe). .V l^uajiaw jrens. 
Orizaly-bear 1 1) fene.— 1>opk>v in l.Mh Rcj*. B. .\. E.. 
•J-«.>, lv.'7. Ma-'tu' e'nikaci'na.— Ibid. 

Manuelito. A Navaho chief. When 
<t<iv. Merriwether (-(infcrriNl with the 
Navaho in i8,V> about putting an end to 




MANUELITO 



imirders and roblK-ries committer! by 
mend)ers of this triU*, the head chief 
avowed that he cotild not command the 
ola'dii'iice of his p»»t»ple, and r»*sijrneil. 
The chiefs iires<'nt at the c<»un«Ml there- 
upon electe<l Manuelito to till the pla«v. 
The lawless element »lid not ce;i.«*e their 
depreciations, and the obli^^ition to snir- 
ren<ler evil doers was no greater than it 
had Ufu iHH-ause the .S.Miate ne>jleftt>ii to 
confirm the tn^aty signed at the con- 
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ference. When Col. D. G. Miles ptarte<l 
out to tmnuh tlie Navuliu in 1859 lie di'- 
Btroyed the houses and shot the horses 
utnl cattle beloii^riiiir to Marmclifo's liaiid. 
Wheu the Navaho finally ap|)lie<l theni- 
Helves ihorou^'hly to i>eaoeful and pro- 
ductive pursuit.^, tlu'ir oM war chief waw 
ehoiH*n to takt' coiiiiiiaii<l of the native 

folice force that wan orpini/.cd in 1872. 
Icdied in lH".t:{. Sec Dunn, Massacrt^ of 
Mta., 18»t>; Matthewn, Xavaho Ix^g., 11, 
1897. 

Manafkctxires. See .Ir/.-t nnfl fnihiMrii.t: 
IinpleineritJ*, Tuolx, and I'tetisih; Juifntiou, 
ana the articlei^ thereumler cittnl. 

Kannmaig ( yfyniuimdk^ 'catfish'). A 

eiiH of the (Mii|i|K'Wa, q. V. 
»t Fiih. — Mcririiii. Aiic Si >c . 1»'.C. 1877. Man-utn- 
alj. "Wfirr. ii in Minn, lli^t. >■«■. Coll., v, H, 1>».^."' 
• ByaiKuii jJc. — \\ til .Inii.'^, iiif'n. VM^'k 

Many Horses. A I'iegan Siksika ciiief, 
sometimes mentioned as ' Dog ' and also 

a>^ 'Sit.s in the Middle': horn ahont the 
clujie of the Ihth century. He was noted 
not only for his warlnce character bat 
for the larir*' nnndx r of horws he ac- 

Slired; hence hit) name. According to 
e aooonnt inven by the Indians toGrin- 
nell (Story of th.- Indian, l^'*.' i. he 
comuienceil to galherand tu breed hun^es 
immediately after the Piefran first came 
into pf>s*iesfJion of them from the Kntenai 
(1804-OG), and also made war on the 
Bhoshoni for the purpose of talcing horses 
from tlieni. His herd hecame so exten- 
eive that tiiev numlx-reil niore than all 
the otherH lielonging to the tribe and re- 
fjuirt><l a laru'e numlxT of herder-^ to take 
care of them. Many llursetj \va.s a i*igner 
of the first treaty of his tribe with the 
white's, on the tipix-r Mis^tniri. Oct. 17, 
1855, whiih he signed as "Little Dog." 
He was kill, d in 1867 at the battle of 
Cypress Hill iM-twoenthe Piegan and the 
allie<l Crows and Atsina, at which time 
be was an ohl man. (c. t.) 

Manyikakhthi ( }f<i-n>/i'-hi-qri\ 'coy- 
ote'). A Bul»g«''i» of tiie Michiracbe or 
Wolf |{ens«>f the Iowa.— Horsey in 15th 
Rep. B. A. --'.{S. \h[)7. 

Manyinka ('earth lodge'). A Kansa 
gens, the 1st on the Ightunga side of the 
trihal circle. It.s siihircntes areManyinka- 
tanga and Many inkazhinga. 
Earth.— Mortitui. Aiif. S<><-,, 1,V>. IH77. Ma vink.^ — 
l>«)m-y ill l.Mh K. |.. H A K . J:U). Ma ymka 

mxe.— I >< ill Nat .r ».71 1— ; l arth 

T<HlKi'iiuikt r»*i. Mo c' k* ne ka •he — Miinran. 
Aric. .<<^.. l.v;. l.'^77. Moilu nika-ihiiit'ka. ~ 
StiililiN, KatiKH M.S. Vix-ub.. 'Jit, 1877. Ujaafe 
wakixe.— i>oney. Kaam US., B. A. K, IMS ('road 
ninkfp« ' ). 

Manyinkainihkashina ( MiVimYbi i'nitf- 
k'<V'i"'a, 'earth |)i'ople ' ). A social divi- 
sion of the Oaage. — Dorwev in 15th Rep. 
B. A. E., 2:1% 18«7. 

Manyinkatanga ( ifanuinka tafi^a, ' large 
earth'). Apu^rensoftneManyinkagenH 
of the Kan^a.— Doisey in 15th Rep. B. A. 
K.f 230, 1897. 



Manyinkatnhnndje {Mn'njin'ka tn^hn 
i'ldje', 'lowiT part of the hhie earth'). 
A former Kansa village at the tnouth of 
Big Blue r., Kan.s.— Dorsey, Kansa MS. 
vocab., B. A. E., 1882. 

Manyinkaahinga ( Mantjinkn jintfn, ' small 
eartli'). .\ suogens of tlie Nlanyinka 
gens of the Kansa. — Dors*ev in l-'>th Kep. 
B. A. E., 2:«), 1897. 

Manianita (Span.: 'little ai)ple', but 
referring here to Ardotiaphyin matiza- 
niia). A reservation of 640 acres of un- 
patented desert land o<'cnpi<'d by "><» sfv 
calleil Mission Indians, sitnat*-!! 170 m. 
from Misision Tnle River jigencv, 8. Cal. — 
Ind. Aff. Rep., 175, 1902; Kelsey, fiep., 
25, 1«K)6. 

Manzano ( S|>an. : 'apple tree') . A small 

Xew Mexiciui village «> ni. \. w. of the 
ruing of Quiirai and al>out L'o m. k. of the 
Rio (trande, at which is an old apple 
orchard that pn»l»:ibly dates from the 
miHsiun i>eriod prior to l»i7t>. Whether 
the orchanl pertaiiied to the neighboring 
mission of Quarai, or whether the former 
Tigua Bettlen)ent ai I jacent to .Manzano had 
an independent mission, is not known. 
A remnant of the Tigua now living near 
Kl Paao claim to have come froni this and 
neighlM>ring pueblos of the Salinas conn- 
try. The al)original name of the pueblo 
near Manzano is unknown. Thepreftent 
white village dates from 1829. Consult 
Bandelier in Arch. Inst. Pajiers, iv, 259 
etseq., 1892. See /VtWfw, Tnuwu, Tupin. 
Haaaaao. — Alnrt qiidtid in Trnns. ,\ni. F.idiiol. 
Soc.ll.xciv. IMS. Manzana. -I'm. R. K. Kcp .ill. 
pt. l)Ci6. Manaana*.— I'urkr. map N. .Mt-x . 

isal. Mantano.— E«l\Vttr<ls. <'nmpiiign. maii. 1M7. 

Maon. An unidentified tribe on njiper 
Cuml>erland r., at the In-ginning of the 
18th century; jX'rhap.s the Cherokee, or 
possiblv the Shawnee. — Tonti (m. 1700) 
in French, Hist. Coll. Lji.. i. s-_'. jH4>». 

llaple sugar. In some of the lutstern 
slateeand partsof Canada the ]>roduction 
of maple snu'ar and sirup is one of the 
thriving industries of the country. The 
oerams statistici^ of 1900 ahowthat during 
the vear 1899 tliere were made in the 
Cniled States 1 1,928,770 pouudKof maple 
Hugar and '2,05fi,611 gallons of simp. 
The total values of the sugar and sirup 
for 1899 were respectively $1,074,2(>0 and 
$1,562,451. The production of maple 
sirup seems to have increa.«'e<l somewhat, 
whili- that of nia^)le sugar appears t<» have 
<le< lined. Thi.s mdnstry is undoubtedly 
<tf American Indian origin. The earliest 
extended notice of mai)le sugar is " An 
Accountof asortof Sugarmadeof the.I ui( e 
of the Maple inCanada," published in the 
PhiK*sophical Transactions of the Royal 
S( K'iety f(»r K1H4-85, where it is stated that 
"the savages have practiced this art 
longi r than any now living among them 
can rememlH-r." In the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1720-21 is printed an ac- 
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count of Hugar-making in New l-Lugluud 
by a Mr Dudley. The Indian ori|;in of 
niaplo sugar is indiratwl bImo by noticcM in 
Joutel; Laliteau, who states directly that 
"the French make it l)etter than the 
Indian women, innu whom they have 
kill lied how to make it"; Bossu, who 
giveji similar details al)out French sugar- 
making in the liliuois country; and other 
early writers. In various parts of the 
country the term "Indian sugar" 
(Canad. SetUera' liuide, 66, 1860) 
been in vm, affording further proof of the 
origin of tlu' art <«f inakiiiij: luapU' siipar 
among the aborigines, ^me of the In- 
dian names of the trees from which the 
mn is ohtaine<l aff> inl additional t'\ idcuce, 
while maple wp and sugar appear in the 
myths and legraids of the Menominee, 
Chippewa, and other triKv. Tlie tech- 
nique of nia|ile-8ngar making aim reveals 
its Indian origin, not merely in the uten- 
sils enijiloyed. 1)ut nho in such devices af 
straining through heudock l>ougli8, cool- 
infp on the snow, etc. For maple sugar 
cooled on the snow the Canadian- 
French dialect has a special tern>, lirff 
besides a large number of si>e<-ial words, 
lilte mrrerii', ' timple-on^rtr inisli': ffi'pir, 
'suear snowball ' ; trfm^Miit , ' mapie-sugar 
sop , etc. The £nglish vocabulary of 
maple-*!ti<nir terms not ?<> nnmcronp. 
Jluml'o ("J. V. ;,aNew Hampshire term fur 
* maple sirup,' is said to Ik; of Indian 
origin. Tiie detail;^ ' t t ex Idcnee <>f tlio 
Tntiian originof thi^\ an la tile food prtwUn-t 
will be found in H. W. Henshaw, "Indian 
Oriu'in of Maple Sugar," Am. Anthrop., 
Ill, ;>4I-;t51, 1S5I0, and Chamberlain, "The 
Maple aujotjgst the Algonkian Tribes," 
ibid., IV, 39-43. 1891, and "Maple Sugar 
and tlu! Indians," ibid., 381-3K3. See 
also Loskiel, Hist Miss. United nreth., 
179, 17«H. (A. F.c.) ^ 

Magkuanani ( Ma'ijkxumn^ixi, 'reil-tail 
hawk'). A subphratry or gens of the 
Memmdnce.— Hoffman' in HUi Kep. 
B. A. K., pt. 1, 42, 189«. 

Maqnanago. \ formervillage, probably 
of the Potawatomi, near Waukesha, s. k. 
Wis., on lands ceded to the United States 
in lH33.-Kovce in 18th Bep. B. A. E., 
Wis. map, 1S99. 

Maqaanteqaat. A trilM- or l>and at war 
w ith Maryland in 1().{9 (Ko/man, Md., ii. 
1<>4, 1837 ). The commis.«>ion to Nicholas 
Hervey.from which liozman obtained his 
information, <loes not give the locaMty of 
these Indians, but indicates that tbey re- 
sided in the territory of the colony. In 
the Archives ( Proc. Council. b»3(;-67, 
1885), "Indians of Maquamticough" 
are mentione<l; the?«e are undoubtedly 
the same, but th<' li>i ;dit\ in't Ixt-n 
identitied further than that it waj) on the 
Eastern shore. It is possible tliey were 
not Algonquian. 



Mauantoquuts. — Md. Arcbivcx, l*nx-. CVtuncil 
1M6^. 87, 188ft. HaqpwitioMttu— Ibid . 36. Mar 
qnaatoqiiai— Boanan. Hd., Ti, 1S4. 1SS7. 

Maquinanoa. A Chiimn -linn village 
twwii Goleta and Tt ( onception, Cal., 
in 1542. 

M&quiiuuioa.— Cflbrilln {154l>) in Bmitb^ CuleC 
Doc. Fin.. 183. 1K57. Maquin. Haaoft.— TaylOT in 
ChI. Farmer, Apr. 17. ]S63 tmititaken for two vtt- 

Maqninna. A chief of the Mooachaht, 
a Moutka tribe, who attained notoriety as 
the chief who captured the brig Bi*Mmj 
in Mar., 1803, and massacred all of her 
crew except the blacksmith, John 
Jewitt, and a sailmaker named Thomp- 
son. After being held in captivity until 
Julv, 1805, they were liberateil bv Capt. 
Hill of the brig Lydin, also of Ikistoa. 
The story of the captivity of these two 
men was utterward exlraett*d from Jewitt 
by Roland Alsop of Middletown, Conn., 
and |>ublishe<I in America an<l Kurope. 
A pomt near the entrance of N<K>tka sd. 
is now calle<l Maquinna pt. See Narra- 
tive of the Adventures and Sufferings of 
John R. Jewitt, in varioiw editions from 
1815 to 1S09. (j. B.a.) 

Karaeock. See Matfpop. 

Hbamttg (from Mdn-wnHtuj, Chippewa 
for '(•atH^h,' — Verwyst). Evi<lently a 
band or division of tHe Chippewa, which 
seems to have been, at the dawn of the 
lii>tory of tlie upper lake rev'ion. in tlit- 
process of disint^ration. The tirst notice 
of them is that ff i ven by Dablon in the J es- 
nit IJelnfion 01 1670, at which time tliev 
re8itle<l on L. Superior, api>arently along 
the E. half of the n. shore. They were 
then in elose nnion with the Sauteurs, or 
ChipiH!wa ui Sault Ste Marie. Dablou, 
s{)eaking of the Chippewa *»f the SanIt, 
savs: "These are nnited w ith thn-e other 
nations, who are more than 5.50 pi''rson.«, 
to whom they granted like rights of their 
native country. . . . These are the 
XtMpiets who are spread along the s. side 
of L. Sujierior, where they are the orig- 
inal!-; and the Ontchi!K>us with the Mara- 
meg i>i tlic X. side of the same lake.wliieh 
they rcganl as their |m>per country." 
Here the Chippewa of the N. side of the 
lake are «listingui:-he<I from tho«e of Sault 
Ste Marie to the siime extent im* are the 
Marameg and N<Kjn«'t. The Cbii>|>ewa 
st'tllement at the Sault, w here the fishing 
was excellent, seems to have drawn 
thither the other divisions, as this aave 
tlu'm strength and control of the lood 
supply. The early notic»'s of the Mana- 
ma and Noquet appear to indicate that 
these two tribes became absorbed by the 
Chippewa and their trilial or snhtrilial 
distinction lost, but there -are reasons 
(see Xo*fwt and Hmnmin^) for believing 
that these two peo[)lei were idenliial 
Tailhan, in his notes on I'errot's Mewoire, 
assumes without questioii that the two 
tribi» were inoorporatod with the C%ip- 
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pewa of the Sault, who were<lif»tin^uiHhe<l 
DV the iiuine Puhoiiitiuouchirini. Tlie 
Marame^ are meiitione<l uiiiliT the name 
Malainechfl in the l*roce>*-verlMil of the 
Priw (le I'osr^easion in 1671 a.s present at 
the eonferenee on that oecanion. Aceonl- 
ing to Shea they are mentione<l in the MS. 
Jesuit Relation of 1072-73 as Ix^in^ near 
the Maacoutin, who were then on Fox 
r., Wis. If, as siipjKjfH'^l, the i>e«)ple of 
this trihe are thost; referre<l to by Iji 
Chesnaye (Marjiry, vi, 6) lunh'r the name 
"Malanai' ou yens <le la Barbue," they 
must have reside<l in U>t>7, in part at least, 
at Shaupawauniikon^ (the present Bay- 
field, Wis.), on the s, shore of L. Su- 
perior. The attempt to i<lentify them 
with the **Miamis(»f Maramok men- 
tioned in a dtMMunent of mi)5 (N. Y. Doc. 
tV)l. Hist., IX, t)19) as residin^f on Mara- 
niee (Kalamazoo) r., in Mi<-higan, is cer- 
tainly erron«*«ius. (.r. M. c. T. ) 

Oena de la Barbue.— Lh Chestuiy-u (ir>97Hi> Mhf- 
gry, IKf.. VI, rt, lS>s6. Malajnecbt.— I'rivo <le IVw- 
m-Mxion (lilTl), ibiil.. i. 97. 1>T.'). Malanai. — 
Cht'snave, op. cit. Maramef.— Jej*. Kel. 166»-70. 
ThwiiitcM cd.. i.iv. Inw. 

MaramoydoB. A former Diejniefio ran- 

eheria near San I)ievr'^», s. Cal. — Ortega 

(1775) (piottHl l)v Bancroft, Hist. Cal., i, 

254, 1HH4. 

Maraton. A t'howanoc villatje in 15H5 
on the K. hank of Chowan r.. in Chowan 
CO., N. C. 

Maraton —Smith (IffJS). Va.. I. map. repr. 1H19. 
Xavaton.— Martin. N. C, I, l:{, 1KJ9. Waratan.— 
Dutch map I If.JI I In .V. Y. Dim . C<>I. Hivt., i. IKV.. 

Marble. The various f«)rms of the car- 
bonates of lime ami ma^fnesia, cla.><si'<l as 
marbles, were asetl to some extent by 
the Indian trilx-s for carvings, utensils, 
and ornaments. They inchule many va- 
rieties of onlinary marbles such as are 
uw.'d for buiMing, as well as the cave 
forms known as stalactite, dei>osited as 
pendent masses by ilripjtinjj water, and 
stalagmite, which is deiKjsite<i by the 
Biune agency ufxin the Hoor. Travertine 
forme<l by rivers and springs is of nearly 
identical character. These depf>sits fre- 
quently presi^nt hand.«ome translucent and 
banded effects. The purer, less highly 
colore<l varieties are Sfniietimes calUnl 
alaluister (s4»e (l>ifmim), and the comjiact, 
Ix'autifully marke<l forms are known as 
onyx. See Mines and (iuarrie». 

(w. n. n.) 

Maria. .\ Micmac settlement in Maria 
township, Bonaventure CO., Quel)ec, con- 
taining HO Indians in 1HH4. 9:i in liKM. 

Mariamet. A trilH> mentioned by Ca- 
Ijeza <le Vaca as living, in 1528-34, "l>e- 
hind" the (iuevenes, i>robably in the 
vicinity of Matagonla bay, Texas. The 
l»e<»ple suljHiste<l mainlv on roots and 
seem never t4) have enjoyed nlenty ex- 
cept in the season f»f the nriclvly fwars. 
They ground the Ixines of fish, mixetl 
the dust with water, and used the i>aste 



JUS fiMMl. They are said to have kilkn] 
their female infants tn |>revent their fall- 
ing into the hamls of tlieir enemies, and 
al»j, iKJcause of their continue*! warfare, 
to avoid the temptsition of marrving 
within their tril>e. The region where 
the Mariames lived was within the later 
domain of the Karankawan triU's, which 
are ni)W extinct (see (iatsi-het, Karan- 
kawa Inds., 40, ISIU ). Manzanet (1670) 
mentions a triU' called the Muriiam, 
probably identical with this, and Orozco 
V Berra ((ieog., 303, 1H04) mentions the 
Mahuamesasa former tribe of n. k. Mexico 
ors. Texas, whi<'h wa« gathered into the 
mission of San Juan Bautista, Coahuilaf 
in 1099. These al.M) may Ik; identical. 

(A. V. F. ) 

Mahuamea. — < >n »7.ro v Berra, op. c*it. (i<lt'nti<'al?). 
Mariamea.— ('HtM^^a clo Vaca (l.Sl'i), Handolier 
trans.. 82. 19(i6. Karianet.— t'atwyjid*- Vaca. Narr.. 
.siuith trans., r»S, IV)!. Mariana. — Harris, Voy. and 
TniV., I, Hri, Mil'}. Kariarvea. — ("uboza <!»• Vaca, 
Narr., Smith trans., l.>«71. Muruam.— Manzanct 
( 1690). M.S,, citctl by II. E. Bolton. Inf'n, 190«i(iiicn- 
lical?). 

Marian. Tin* Christian Ilurons, so 
called by their pagan brethren on account 
of their frtnpient rejM'tition of the name 
of Mary.— Shea, Cath. Mi.sis., ls;{, 1H.5.'>. 

Maricopa. An im|>ortant Vmnan tribe 
which since early in the 19th centtiry h:i8 
live«l with and beluw the Pinia and 
from about lat. li')*^ to the mouth of Rio 
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Gila, s. Ariz. In 1775, according to (Jar- 
ces, their rancherias extended about 40 
m. along the (iila from alntut the month 
of the Hassayampa to the .\uuiis Cali- 
entes, although (ian-r-sadds that "some 
of them are f on ml farther down river." 
They call them-selves PiiHit^je, 'people,' 
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Marico{>a Ixtin^ their Pima name. 
Emory HtatoH that thev have moved grad- 
ually from the tiulf «»f California to their 

1)re8*»nt location in jnxtap«iHition with the 
*ima, Carson having found tht-m, as late 
as 1S2(», at tin* mouth of the ( iila. They 
Jointnl the I'inia, wliose language tlu'V do 
not uiulerstand, for mutual |>rote<tion 
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against tln'ir kimlred, but enemies, tne 
Vmna, and the two have ever sineelivwl 
peaeeahly together. In 1775 the Mari- 
copa and the Yuma were at war, and aa 
latea.s lHo7 the latter, with mnuv .Mohave 
and Yavapai, attac ked the Maricopa near 
Maricopa Wells, s. Ariz., but with the 
aid of the Pima the Maricopa routed the 
Yuma and their allies, 90 of the 93 Yuma 
warriors l)eing killed. After this(li.s:L«<ter 
the Yuma never ventuml so far up the 
Gila. Heintzelman states, prolxably cor- 
rectly, that the Mari»-opa are a branch of 
the Cuchan ( Yuma proj)er), from whom 
they separated on the occa^iion of an elec- 
tion of chiefs (H. K. Ex. Doc. 7H, 34th 
Cong., 1H.57). Like the Pima, the Mari- 
copa are agriculturists, and in habits and 
customs are generally similar to them. 
Venegas( Hist. Cal., ii. 182, IHo, 192, 1759) 
states that al>out (5,000 Pima and Co< o- 
maricopa lived on (iilar. in 1742, and that 
they extendc«l al.^o to the Sala<lo and the 
Verde; they are also said to have ha«l 
some ram heria.s on the w. side of Colo- 
nulo r., in a valley 36 leagues long. 
Garccs estimated the population at 3,0(K) 
in 1775. There were only .350 imder the 
Pima school superintendent, Arizona, in 
1905. 

By act of Feb. 28, 1859, a reservation 
waij set ayutt fur tlie Marico^ia and the 



Hum on Gila r., Ariz. ; this was enlaiiged 
by Executive order of Aug. 31, 1876; re- 
voketl an«i other lands set a]>art by Execu- 
tive order of June 14, 1H79; enlarge<l by 
Executive orders of May 5, 18H2, and 
Nov. 15, 1883. No treaty was ever made 
with them. 

The following rancherias and other set- 
tlements at different jH>rio<l8 are jmiged, 
from their situation, to have IndongetJ to 
the Maricopa tribe: Aicatum, Anio<|ue, 
Aoiif>mue, Atjui, Aquimundurech. Antu- 
to<', Atiahigm, .\ycate, Baguiburisao, Ca- 
lx)rh, Calmrica, Cant, Choutikwmhik, 
Coat, CtM'oigui, Cohate, Comanbdut, Cua- 
buridurch, (^idurimuitac, Ihieztunia*-, 
Gohate, (ruias, Ilinama, liiyayulgc. 
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Ilueso Paratlo (in i>art), Khauwesheta- 
wes, K watchutn|HKlau, Non-bean, No!<a- 
ric, Oitac, Ojiataibues, Pipiaca, Pitaya, 
Kinconaria, Sacaton, San Bernardino. San 
Geronimo, San Martin, San I^fael, San- 
tiago, Sa.^abac, Sholx)tan*ham, Siliagoida, 
Sibrepue, Sicoroidag, Soena<lut, Stucabi- 
tic, Sudac, Sudacsasaba, Tadeo Vaqui, 
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Tahapit. T<iii, Tuaedut, Tula, Tuhunh, 
Tubiirh, Tubutavia,T«K»vi,TucKani, Tuc- 

sa«i(', Tuesapit. Tnmac. Tmnii-nii, TxxUy- 

iiiaynida^, I'pan h, I'liiL-oUa* , I itnrruin, 

r r ( • 1 1 ao /. tiic, and Y a val I ay I'. ( f . w . 1 1 . ) 
AUhihw*'. — Ctitschet, VviiniiSpr., ii. 1>*77 
(YitMipai nmiio). A'wp-paj»»-— ^iniNfUiHii. I'iina 
ADd Papiujo v<K'ab., H. A. Ff.. Is71 (I'imii imim ). 
Oo««maricop«.— Kino irci. It.y9)in Dm-. IIM. Mt-x.. 
•Ilh ft.. I. 319. 1856. Co«om»recopp«r.— FattU'. I'l-rs. 
Nurr.,92, 1K33. Ooooauui.— Cnrvt r, Tmvi-ls, map, 
177!«. Oe«omarioopM. — P'.VnvUlf. map Am. Sept., 
1746. Oooomamepas.— M*>(u Paililla. in>t. <h' lu 
CoiHiui-^ta. 361. 1742. Cocomiracopa*. — HuKheH. 
Donfphair.x Kxpe<l.. XJO-l, IM^". Coxomaricopu.— 
D'AnvlHc. map N. A. «B<»lt..ir.s ttl.), Co- 
maniopa.— Vllla-.«ifior. Theatro Am., pt. 2, 40f\ 
17-18. Comaricopaa.— Kuril) Kiivayo (m, l"63i, 24, 
103, lhC3. CoroMankopa.— Iui.«tiiian. iiiHp(lS.'>3)iu 
8chtM)l«Taft, Iml. TriU's. iv, 24-25, 1k'»4. Mapico- 
paa.— Kt-aiie in .Staiif»inJ, <'<im|>i'n<l., '>20, 1M78. 
Maraeopa. — ('iK>ke in Emory, Rconn., .Vil, 1*<48. 
Marecopaa.— Sim^iNdn in Rip. S«(\ War, .'.7, IS-'jO. 
Maricopa. — Emory, Kecoti.. is4h. Miracopaa. — 
HnKlu'K. Doniphnn'.-* K\i"'l.. 1S4>*. Mirooo- 

ra«. — Iliid. Oohpap. — tt-n Kate, litiziii in N. A., 
(iO. 1h86 (OiiiMipor; I'inirt name for I. Oopap.- IMd. 
Oopaa.— Kudo Ensavo ir<i. 176;>t. 24, W>;i. Opaa. — 
Vem-Kas Hl.Ht. Cal., I. 297 , 301, I7..y. Oraraa.— 
Zaruto Snliiu'ron ici. lirJDt. Kt l., in IjiihI <«f .'Sun- 
shine, l(>6, Jan. 19(X» t pr>>l.itlily itlt-ntioil). Oiar- 
rar. — Bandi-Hor (altt r Salinorony in An h. In^t. 
I'arHTs. Ill, no, Ih'X). Pi paa.— A. IIr>lli< ka, infn, 
19lW"» (own iiaiiM'i. Pipataje.— ten Kate. Hi i/iti in 
N..\., I'O. I ' i'<-<iplf ': own name I. Si ke-na. — 
White. MS Hi-t ApHclu-. K.S. H. .\ K. (Ajwu he 
name for I'iina, I'apaK". an<l Mariiopn: 'living 
in siind Iidum s,' from .\pa<'lif *<n '.Mind,' ki 'hon.<^e'; 
iirouoti n lid .''a i'k 1 In- f. Ta'bba. — fiatfchot, 
S'umu Si>r., W., iwi (Ya\apai immt')- Tchihofa- 
aat. — Ibfil. (Hava-upni nami- i. Widahi iti'kapa.— 
Ibid.. 371, \sst\ (Toiilo iianu-: alwi upplitd li> Pima 
ftnd I'apai;o ». 

Marin. \ rhi«'f of the I.icatiut, appar- 
ently A ]>ntu\ or villajfeof tlioliallinntnero, 
a)M>ut tli« [ rr riit San Kafael, Marin co., 
Cal., in th. rarly part of the IHth ivntury. 
The Spanisili accounts n'latinjf to him are 
conflicting. Acconlinf; to the n»of*t defi- 
nite autliority he wiw defeate<l and cap- 
tured in hattle with Spanish troof)«in 1816 
or and earrie<l t.. Saii Kraiii is<-o, but 
escaped and resumed ho.><tiiitie8 from h\a 
refuse plat e on the Marin ids. He was 
retaken in 1824, and aeceptinj; his fate, 
retired to San Rafael niit«ion, where he 
died in 1H34, or, accordinif to other ac- 
counts, as late as 1S48. Thec-mnity take^ 
it« name from him. iJee Bancroft, iligt. 
Cal., II, VII, 1886-1890. 

Maringoman'i Castle. A pnli.><aded vil- 
lage, so named after a Waoranec chief 
who occupied it in l^EW, formerly on Mnr- 

derer^H cr., at Rl»>oiiiiiiL"jrove, Ulster co., 

N. Y.— Kuttenber» Tribes UudHon K., 94, 
1872. 

■■x^ofui Pamily (adapted from Span. 
mariftom^ 'butterfly,' tlie name of a«-oun- 
ty iuX^alifomia). Tin- name aj>plied hy 
Powell to a Unmiis-tic Htock ol Indimis, 
generally known jus Yokut,"^, in San .Ina- 
qmn valley, Cal. Their territory v\- 
tended froni the lower Kerm Nevada to 
the Coapt range, and from mount.s IMnos 
andTehachapi to Fresno and Chowchillu 
IB. A lepaiite body dwelt in the s., in 



a narrow strip of territory along the San 
Joaquin, ln-tween Tuohiiiiiif :ui<I Cala- 
veras rs., al)out the nite of iStockton. 
The.'ie were the Cholovone. The Coco- 
n<M>n, said to have In'en Mari{>oHHn, occa- 
pitKl an area within the limits of Moque- 
lumnan territory. 

I'liyeiially the southern nieinl>ers of 
this family, from Kaweah and Tule rtt. 
and from Tt-jon, are very similar to the 
Yuman trilH^s of ». California. TIu v are 
fairly tall ( 1(«9 cm.) and rather shortr 
hea<lcd ( cephalic index 82 to 8S). Their 
BUf>erticiaI aj>pearance i.s ratla-r similarto 
that of the tribes of central California. 
Thev are not infre<]uentlv fat ( Boae in 
Pn)c. A. A. A. S., .XLiv, \m\). 

Their houses, esm-cially tliose in the 
])lains, were generally made of ttilev, and 
were often ere« ted in row-^, a villatze of 
the tribes al>out Tulare lake consisting of 
a row of inch h on pes united into one. 
The.M' long comniiinal lioiises had an en- 
trance and a fireplace fur eacli family. 
Earth-covered sweat-houseR were alao 
Iniilt. Tlii-ir im j)lemi'nts ami utenslte 
were generally ruue; the wurkingof wood 
seems to have been confined to a few 

ol»j«'rts, siirli as I'ou- :ind pijrtJH, true 
wootl carving nut U iii^' practiced. Their 
bows were of two t > |>es, one used for war 

and one for the hunt. Son le of the tribes 
made a very crude and uu<iecoruted pot- 
tery fiimilar to that of their Shonhonean 
neighlK)rs of tlie inoimtains, which is the 
only occurrence of pottery in central Cali- 
fornia, and the art is prolsably a n^cent 
acquisition. The women were i»rofi( ient 
basket makers, their prmluct In ing pre- 
dominantly of the colled t\\>e. sTiapee 
with a Hat toj» an<l n'strii-ted oin-nin^' are 
characteristic uf this n^ion and of the 
Shoshoneans immcfiiately to the k. 

The s<M'ial organization of the tril)e8 
very simple, with no trace of totem- 
ism or of any gentile sy.stem. Prehibi- 
f ion of marriage c'xtendi-d oidy to actually 
known bl(»od relationship!*, entirely irre- • 
s|K-(-tive of groups. Chieftainnhip tcii(le<l 
to la- hcreditarv' in the male line. The 
gnjujiH, or trities, had more solidarity 
than elsewhere in California^ as is chown 
by the o<'cnrn'nce of well-re<'f»gniz«Hl 
names for the trilx's. Hostilities were 
oi t-asionally carried on l>etween groups or 
with Shoshon«-an triln-s, but in general 
the tribes w« re peaceful and friendly, 
even with their neighlwrs q>eakinK alien 
languages. An initiation ceremony for 
young men conHist**d of a periml of prepa- 
ration followed by an intoxication pro- 
durrd by a deroction of jimson wee<l. A 
pula-rty ceremony for girls was not prac- 
tise<l. The tabus ami restrictions applietl 
cliietly to chililbirtb an«l di-ath. I)eath 
was followe<l by singing, dancing, and 
wailing. The body was buried or burned, 
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the practice varying with the dilfcrcut 
tril>ej<; the i)ro|»frty (»f the decease*! was 
<leHtri)ye<l, hin hou.«e l>nrnc<l, an<l hi^i 
name tabued. There wati an elaborate 
annua' inotmiini;^ «^reiiiony for the dead 
of tlu' .car, whicli took place alxmt a 
lax^e lire iu which much pmperty waii 
consamed. This pereniony, wnirh has 
iHHjn diticrilx'd as tin- Iianrt nf tin- Pfa<I, 
wa8 followed by danciug ol a festive char- 
acter. 

Tlir Mariivn>an Indians were ciuoun- 
tered by theiSpauiardn h«h>u after thcirtjet- 
tlement in California, and with the other 
trilHJH of San .Toa((niii vallt'v urn- yt iirr- 
ally known an Tulare Aoii, etc., from the 
name of the lakes and of 8an Joaquin r., 
whicli (luring the Mit^^ion jM'ri<Ml bore the 
nauie liio de Ioh Tularett. Ho very cou- 
riderable portion of the ^roup seems to 
have cotiie un<l< r tin- ccpiitnil of tlit- l^ran- 
ciHcaa iiUHbiunarie^, but thea> was iioiue 
intercourse and trade Iwtween tlie ron- 
verttnl Indian<«'>f tlip . . Hst n <,'ions an<l 
the Maripoeaa trit)es uf the interior. The 
Cholovone, Chnkchansi, Tachi, Tehunni, 
and other trilH'w were, iV >u evrr. at l« a<t 
hi part, settled at Sau Antonio, >an .luaa 
Bantifita,. and other misHions. 

On the hikMcii ovcrnmnmir of their 
ct>untry bv the wbite*? alter the di*>»»'ov- 
ery of *pol«l in Ckhfomia, the Indian- nf 
tills family were either fri<'ii<lly or unable 
to make an effectual rtwistance. The 
Kaweah river triljes j<eeni to have been 
tbe m«^^t hn^til*' to the Americans, but 
no >reneral In^lian war took place in tlieir 
territory, and treaties wt re inaUe with 
all the trilH'.«* \j\ li-t'il, liy \\lii< li they 
ceded tbe greater part «n llieir territory 
Royw in IHtb Hep. li. A. IC, 782, 1900). 
.fauyof th>' tioftlii'Mi trilH'!< were wvon 
gathered on tlie l"if.-«ut> Kiver n*."., iioiir 
Mailria. and the Bout hern trilx-.s at Tejon; 
but tbe former wa«al)andoiUMl in is.'.'t and 
the latter in lS(i4. Tbe Indiau^* ai I\ jon 
wens removed to Tule r., wbere, after an- 
other removal, tbe prcst'ut Tiile Kiver 
rea. was .«et apart for tbem iu 1873 and 
occupied in ]s76. Tbe Indiana of this 
rewrvation, mostly from Tejon and from 
Tule and Kaweah rs., uumlieri'd l.")4 
in 1906. Nortb of Tule r. tbe remaining 
Indiana of tbi.s stock now live iu ami near 
tbeir old homej*; tbeir mmibers have 
greatly decrea.seil and are not a<'eurately 
known, while the Chohivone t^eem to be 
extinct. 

About 40 tril^e^', each of about tbf liu- 
merical aize of a village community, but 
poRsewing a distinct dialect, constituted 
the Yokuts or Mari|M)san family. .Mniut 
half of theHe are now extinct. Thexe 
tribes, according to information furnished 
by Dr .\. L. Kroeb. t . w m' tbeCliolovotu', 
or, iDoreeorreetlv,Cbulamni,al>outSttHk- 
ton; theCbauabila, Cliukcbanai, Tatinchi 



tB.a.K 

({>roperly I>alinchi), Ueochi, Toltielii. 
Fitkachi, Iloyima, Tomna (Diunna), ana 
Ke<-liayi, on San Joa<]uin r. and n. to 
Chowvhilla r.; the Kaaaovo ((iaahowu), 
on Dry cr.; the Ohoininmi, Miehahai, 
('bukafniina, Iticha f Aiticha). Toikhichi, 
Wecbikhit, Nutuiiutu, Wimilchi, .\pia< bi, 
and i)erhai>8 the Kochiyali, on King?* r. ; 
theTiurhi, ('hunut, and UOwol. on Tulare 
lake, and theXulauini and a tribe remem- 
bered only as Khomtinin ( 'southerners') 
on tilt' suialler lakes to the .s.; tin- Kawta 
(tiawia), Yokol or Yokod, Wikchamni, 
Wowolasi, Telamni, and Choinok, on 
Kaweah r ; ami tlu- Yaudafnchi, I<<^kni- 
nuwad, Kumachisi, Koyeti, Paleayaml, 
Tmholiavi, and Yaoelmani, on the 
streams from Tule r. to Kern r. 

Names given a.s if of Yokuts tribes, bat 
which may he place names or may refer 
to Shfislii .iif .iii or other group."^, are Carij»e, 
C'aruaua, CbelH>nUA«, C'heticnewa^h, 1 lole- 
clame, Holmiuk, I^nahtion, Montotoe, 
Notions, Sobonut, and Tatagua: al-o, en- 
tirely unidentitiable, Amonce, Kow^da, 
Nelcelctinmneet Koketotm or Kutrecho 
or Pobouatri, Xopthrintbfcs, Oponocbe, 
and Ht<»hne. 

Maripoaa - l..ii)iain in Trariit. Philol. S<>< l.<';i>1.. 
HI, isV; Maripoww.— fowill in 7tli Rep. H. A. R.. 
W. isyi Noaehe* — <'«<rtez (ITWt in Pai>. R. H. 
iiep,. m, pt. 3. 120. KV.. lioche — <ianHS ( ir76\ 
Diiiry. ".'79 vt mmj., lyoo. Hochi. — Font ( 1777). map. 
in <<uri'> >. ii>i<l. Yocut— Bancroft, Native K«cw, 
I. t:>7. ih74. To'kuU.~PDwen in Oont. K. A. 
£thnol., ni, sm, 1877. 

■anaaiees. Reported by some old 
Luiumi iXf an cxtini ! triV>e on l*n<r»*t «*1 . 
Wash., iu alxiut the hat>iUit of their own 
f ieople, by wluun they may have Iwen er- 
terminatcil. Tbey are also saiil to have 
killed three white men l>elore tbe chtu- 
nanc'V of the country bv the Hudton's 
t' ly i 'o. or the arrival of the first Hhiti$. 
M ir ma scoe.— Fltzluigh in Intl. .VlT, Rej). lHr.7 :c27. 
In- 

Marracoa. A town and tribe, nrobably 
Timu4)nanan, situated, in 1561, 40 leasnes 

s. of til.' mouth of tlie St John.s r, Fla ~ 
Laudounicre { ii>ti4 } in French, Hi«it, (^oll. 
La., n. 8., 1869. 

Marriage. Except that marital imitins 
depend everywhere on economic con- 
siderations, there is mich diversity in the 
nmrriajc < u.stoiuH of tlu- nativen of N<iit?i 
America that no general <les4 riptiou will 
apply U'vond a -single great Cultural 
grou[i. 

Tbe Ivskimo, except those tril)e« of 
Alaska that have been led to imitate the 
institutions of neigbl)oriug tril>es of alien 
t-tocks, have no clan organiitatioi). Ac- 
cordingly tbe choice of a mate is barred 
only by spe<'itl» il (b*greej»of kin^^hip. In- 
terest and convenience govern the eelec> 
Hon. The youth looks for a competent 
lioiiK-wifo, the uirl for a skilled hunter. 
Tberi- in noweddingcereniony. The man 
obtains the parents' conaent.^presetilB his 
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wife with prarnipnts, ainl tlu' marriafje in 
tunMuiiiiuHUtl. Frequeiiily therearei hild 
tx'truthali^, hat them are not> considered 
Vniuliii^r. Mf>n<>i.'aiiiy in j>rt»valent, an the 
HUp{H)rt ot yeveral wivw \a pittmihits only 
for the expert hontw. Divorce is as in- 
foriiml as* tnarriage; either ]varty may 
leave tin? ottu r (ui the Hliglitet^t pretest, 
and fiiay remarry. The nuaband may 
discard a shrewish or miserly wife, and 
the wife may almmlon lier husband if he 
maltreatiii her or failw to provide ♦'nouj'h 
food. In such cases the chddren generally 
remain with the mother. 

On tlie N. W. coast marriage l)etween 
membens of the same clan is strictly for- 
bidden. The negotiationB are tisually 
carric'l on 1>\ the jiart'titiJ. The Kwakiutt 
purchases with his wife the rank and 
privilef^of herfnmily, tobeanrrendered 
later 1»y licr fafht-r to tlic children \sitJi 
interei^t, depending on the number of off- 
spring. W^nen the debt in paid the father 
lias r<'ileeme<l his ilati^'htcr, ami the 
marriage is annulled uiiless the husband 
renews his fuiyment. Among the other 
tril>es of the group an ai-tiuil sale of the 
girl is rare. The Tlingit, Tsimshian, 
coit-t 8alish, and Bellacoola send gifts to 
the girl's parents; but presentii of nearlv 
equal or even superior value are returnwi. 
Monogamy pretiominates. I n t a.-r of wp- 
aratiuii Sali.-h parents divide their chil- 
dreu ucctHxliuj? to special agreement. 
Among the Tlingit, IIai<la, Tsimshian, 
and Heiltsuk the < hil.lr< u always lx>long 
to the mother, li a imsband expels his 
wife from caprice he must return her 
dowry; if she has \mm unfaithful he 
keens the <lowry and may demand his 
wtHlding gifts. 

On the Inwor Pacific coast the clan 
svstem disapiM^-'ars. The regulations of 
tiie Imlians of California varv consider- 
ably. 8ome tribes tiave real purchase 
of women; othern ratify the marriage 
merelv by an exchanirf of ^UIh. Polyg- 
amy is rare. Divorce is easily accom- 
plished at the husband's wish, and where 
wives are boiii^'ht the purchas*^ nioney is 
refunded. Among the Uupa the husband 
can claim onlv half of his payment if he 
keeps the^chiMren. AVintnn rnen sehlom 
expel their wives, but slink away from 
home, leaving their families behind. 

Tlie ruehliis, representing a much 
higher stage of culture, show very differ- 
ent marriage conditions. The clan orjo^- 
ization isdeveloi>e'l, tliere \^ no p?in-ha«e, 
and thi' marriage is arrange*! by the par- 
ents or in(lej)en<lently by the young cou- 
ple. The Zuni lover, alter bringing ac- 
ceptable gifts, is a<lopteU as a son by the 
father of his lietrothed, and married life 
bi'gins in her home. Slie is thus mistress 
of the situation; the<-iul(lren are hers, and 
she can order the husband from the house 
sboald occasion arise. 



Of the Plain?! Tndianf? snrne Iia<l the 
gentilesystem, while others lacked it com- 
pletely. They seem to have practised 
polygamy more coinmonly, the younger 
sisters (»f a first wife beiiig potential wives 
of the huslxand. Among the Pawnee and 
the Siksika the t^sential feature of the 
marriage ceremony was the presentation 
of gifts to the girl's parents. In case of 
elojiement the sulisequerit presentation 
of gifts legitimized the inai riage and re- 
moved the disgrace which would other- 
wise attach to the girl and her family 
((irinnell). The men had absolute jKJwer 
over their wives, and stM)anition and 
divorce were common. The Ilidat«a, 
Kiowa, and Omaha had no purchase. The 
women had a higher social position, and 
ttie wishes of the girls were consulted. 
Wives conUl leave erne! hnsbandR. hlavh 
consort ( oiilil lemany aii'l tlie children 
were left in the custodv of their mother 
or their paternal granamother. Reparap 
tion WHS never accompanied by any 
ceremony. 

East of the Mississippi the clan and gen- 
tile systems were most highly <hn t l< 'pefl. 
The rules against marriage within the clan 
or gens were strictly enforced . Descent of 
name and proiK-rty was in the female line 
among the Iroquoian, Muskhogenn, and 
s. K. A1|i;onquian tribes, but in the male 
line aitionjr the Algonquians of the n. 
ami w. Among K»me tribes, such as the 
Creeks, female descent did not pn^vent 
the subjection of women. .\s a rule, 
how(;ver, women had i learly defined 
rights, (tifta took the place of purchase. 
Courtship was practically alike in all the 
Atlantic iribi-s of the Algoiujuiaii stock; 
though the young m(>n sometimes man- 
aged the matter themselves, the jiarents 
generally arrange*! the maU-h. A Dela- 
ware mother would bring some game 
kille<l bv her son t<» the girl's relatives 
and receive an approj>riate gift in return. 
If the marriage' was agreed upon, presents 
of this kind were irontinue^l for a l<mg 
time, A Delaware husband could put 
away his wife at pleasure, especially if she 
had no children^nd a woman oouUl leave 
her husband. The Huronsand the Iro- 
(jnois liad a perfii-t matriarchate, which 
limited freedom of choice. Proposals 
made to the inrl's mother were submitted 
by her to the wnmcirs couiM ii, whose 
decision was final among the llurons. 
Iroiiuois unions were aminge«l by the 
mothers without the cfinsent orkix >\\ le<|ge 
of the i ouple. Polyganjy was permissi- 
ble for a Huron, but forbidden to the 
Irotiuois. Divorce was- (li-(Te<li table, but 
could easily l>e effecte<i. Tlie children 
went with the mother. 

Monogamy is thus fouml t ) he the 
|»revaient form of marriage throughout 
the continent The economic factor is 
everywhere potent, but an actual pur^ 
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chase is not common. The marriage bond 
is loose, and may, witli U'w «'X( t pti(>MH, 
\)e disHoIvetl by the wifi- u.^ well a.s l»y the 
husband. The chili Iron generally 'stay 
with their mother, arid ;il wayn do in trilH-s 
having maternal clanf. See Adoption, 
Capthex, Child life. Clan and Gent, Oor- 
emmentf Kinship, iVonien. 

CSonsnIt Crantz, Hintorv of Grti iilaiul, 
1767; P>oas. <'< ntral Rskimo, isss, Nd- 
aon, Eakimu about Bering Stmit, IS'j;); 
Kniiise, Tiinkit-Indianer, 1885; Bum, 
Reps, on N. W. Trilx^H of Can. to Brit 

A. A. S., 1889-98; Powers. Trilies of Cali- 
fornia, 1877; J. O. Dorsey, (1) Omaha 
Sociology, 18S4: (2) Sioiian Sociolojry, 
1897; Farrand, Baais of American His- 
tory, 1904; Goddard in Univ. Cal. Pub., 
Am. Ari'hiiol. aii.l Ktliiiol., i, no. 1, 
iyO;{; Mooney, Calendar Hist. Kiowa, 
1000; Grinnell, (I) BlackfbotLodgeTales, 
1892, (2) Pawnee lUrn Stories, 1889; 
Cushing, Adventures in Zufii, Century 
Uag., 1883; Powell, Wyandot Govern- 
ment, 1S81; Mor<ran, Lea^rne of the Iro- 
quois, IS51; llmkewelder. Mist. Man- 
ners and Customs Indian Nations, 1876; 
Voth in Am. Anthiop., n, no. 2. h)00; 
Owen, Mn.'^pmkie Folk-lore, 1904; Dixon 
in Bull. Am. Miis. Nat. Hi^t., xvii, pt 8, 
IW5; KroelHT in Hull. Am. Mus. Xat. 
Hi^t.. win, pt. 1, 1W»2; Holm, Descr. 
New Sweden. 18:^. (r. h. l. l. p.) 

Marriskintom. A village marked on 
Esnaut.suml Kapilly's map<tf 1777 on the 

B. aide of Inwer Seioto r. in Ohio. It 
may have In-lon^red to the Shawnee or to 
the Delawares, and ii* dit-tinct from Mu.m- 
kinguni. (j. m.) 

Martha's Vineyard Indiana. Martha's 
Vineyard id., off the s. roast of Ma*sjachu- 
setts, was called by the Indians Nojw, 
orCapawac. These may have lK»en the 
names of tril)ea on the' island and the 
smaller islands adja<-ent. The Indians 
thereon were subjit t to the \Vami>anoag 
and were very numerous at the iH-rio*! of 
the (ir>t settlement, hut their dialeet dif- 
fered from those on ti»e uiainland. They 
seem not to have suffered bv tlie great 
p4>stilcnr.' of ini7. In 1042" they were 
estimated at 1,500. Tl»e May hews car- 
ried on active mismonary work among 
them and sm iccl.d in lu in^'iiig nearly 
all of them under church regulations and 
secured their friendship in Kinj? Philip s 
war. In 1(;*»S thev were reduced to 
alx)ut 1,000, in 7 viUagea: Nashanekam- 
muck, Olikonkerame, Seconchqut, Gav 
Heail. Saiicli.M antacket or EdgartowTi, 
Nunncpoiig, and Chauhaqneduclc. In 
1784 there were only HV.l rematninir, and 
a1x)nt this time they Ix-jaii to inter- 
marry with negroes, ami the mixe<l race 
im>rease«l so that in 1.H07 tliere were ahont 
380, of whom only n\H>ut 40 wen- <>f pure 
blood. At tliat time tliey lived in 5 vil- 



lages on or near the main iaktid, the 

majority In-ing at (iay Head. Soon 
thereafter they ceajsed to liave any aepa- 
mte enumeration as Indians. (j. m.) 

Vineyu-d ladiAu.— Aldea (1797) In MUB. Bbt 

SiK'. Coll.. Irt T. 86. ISIS. 

Martinex. A small village on Torres 
res., under the Mission agency, a. Cal. — 
Ind. Aff. Iiep.,170, 1904. 

Martoughquaunk. A village of the Pow- 
hatan conleileracy. in 1008, on Matta- 
j>ony r., in Caroline co., Va.— Smith 
(Iti2i0, Virginia, I, ma)., repr. ISIO. 

Marychkonwikingh (from .\/en'achkha- 
ttdk-ink\ 'at his fenc^ed or fortifie«l house,' 
referring, no doubt, to its Ix ing the resi- 
dence of the sachems.— T«>oker). A vil- 
lage' formerly on the site of Ke«l Hook, 
in what is now the twelfth ward of IirtM)k- 
lyn, Ivmg Island, N. Y., in Canarsee 
territory 

M*r«cbli»wieck.— Treaty of ItVl-'S in N. V. Doo Col 
Hist., xni. 1«. IKSl. M*rechk*wick,— c»f 

a noted by T«>«.ker. Alf;nu.|. ,«er., Ii. 10. 1901 
[arechkawieck. — Ixm- i.f uvti In N. Y. !>.«<•. Col 
Hift , XIV. .v.. If'iii. Marychkenwikinsh.— Dt?«ylo( 
lt;37, lljiil.. r>. Merechkawick. I>..v. of cite«l 
l»y T(H)k»T, ( It. Merrakwick.— I>iK-. of 1648 
cit. ii liy T<«)k< r. ibid. 

Marytiehe. A small Opata settlenient 
in Sonora, Mexico.— Hrdlicka in Am. 
Anrlii |. . VI, 72, 1904. 

Maiacaavi. A small Opata .settlement 
in 8onora, Mexico.— Hnilicka in Am. 

Antim.p,, V!. nm. 

Masac s Village. A former Potawatomi 
village on the w. bank of Tippecanoe r., 

in the N. K. part of Fulton o).. Ind., on a 
reservation sold in 1836. The name is 
also written Mosack. (j. u.) 

Masamacash. A name of iliXHl's 
salmon (Sdtmo hoodii)^ found in the 
fresh-water lakes of the AtlanUc slope <rf 
Canada ( Hep. V. S. Com. Fish.. 1H72-73, 
p. 169): from immimeyoi or mamunehu, 
a name of tlie salmon-trotit in the Chip- 
pewa and Cix»e dialects of Algonrjuian. 
The word signifies, *like a trout,' fnun 
vaiiulitif, • trout,* and the nrefix ma»; 
which has somewhat the force of the 
I^nglish .sufhx -/^//. (a. f. c. ) 

Mascalonge. S^m* MuKkinonijf. 

MaBchal. .\ Chiunaslian vi!iag<» giv<*n in 
Cahrillo's Narrative as on San I.>ucas id., 
Cal., in l.i42: Io<-ated on Santa CrtU id. 
by Taylor in 1S«i:{ and by 8ui BueoaveiH 
turn Indians in 1SS4. 

Ma»thal. lavlnr in «'iil. Kanm-r. .V}>r. JJ, I'^l. 
Ma«-tcal. -lit nsliiiw. HiunitVfntnra MS. vocab 
B. .\. E .lxKl. MmuI — rabrillo. N«fr. (IMS). Id 
Sn»ith. Cnltf. I)(H-. Fill , ISl. 1)V.7. 

Maicoming. A Weapomeiix' village, in 
15S,5, on the north shore of AllnMnarle*!., 
in Chowan co., N. C, adjoining the ter- 
ritory of the ( 'howanoe. (j. ji.) 
Kascoming. Smith ( 1629). Virginln. I. man. repr. 
1H19. Muscamun^.— I.Mne (lfiH6), lljid.. i. 

KafcoQteiii ( 'little prairie people.' fn>m 
mtuhitix {Fox) or mnnht^U (Chippt'wa), 
' prairie' ; nm, diminutiveending. By Uic 
liurons tliey w ere called ' 
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'Fire people/ and by the French 'Nation 
dn Fe«.' last natnea awm to have 

arlM-ii fn ■III a inistranslatiuii of the AIt:< >ii- 
quiun terw. Ju the Chippewa dialect 
'fire* \Bi»hkote, and milrhtpaaily bemibflti- 
tlited for >/^(w/^/'.(^^ * jirairic* i. A term 
used bv auoie early writers iu a collective 
and indefiniteeeneetodeeignatethe A Igcni- 
• luiaii tribes living on the t'liiirics of Wia- 
cunainand llliuoic*; iASalleeven includes 
some bandsof Sioux nnderthe name. The 
nnmo ( )fa.^hk('>t<'i>s) is at nn*sent a}»j>lie<l 
by the Potawatouii to tliat part ot the 
tnbe officially known as the "Prairie 
band" and fornicrly n'siding on the 
prairiea of n. llliuoiti. The niodeni 
Foxes nf!^ t}u> temi Muhkutjiwa to 
de>'ignatr thtiiirclv(»H, th<' Wca. Pianka- 
shaw, IV'iiia, aii<i Ku^ka^fikia, on account 
of their tornw r rt'si'lence on the pniiriefl 
of Illinois an>l Iiuiiana. (L'lllatin wa." not 
inehnetl to coiiHid«'i' tht-ni a iii.-tinet triln', 
and tSehoolcraft wuh of the opinion that 
they, together with the Kicka|KX>, were 

JMirbfi of one tribe. It ia asserted by the 
esnit Allouez that the Kidcapoo and 
Kitchigiiini fpoke the same Algonquian 
dialect as the .MaHcoutenH. ( Jal latin sayw 
the i^iuk, Foxe«, and Kii-kapoo "HiK*ak 
preciK'lv thewimelanguage." Theirclow 
ai<>»ociation with the Kickapoo w^iuhl indi- 
cat«- ail ft iiiiic rclatinii. According to an 
Ottawa tradition recorded by Schoolcraft 
there was at an early day a triYie known 
a.s Asfegnn ((j. v.), or Hone ln<liatis, re- 
siding in the vicinity of Michilintackiuac. 
These, after a severe contest, were driven 

bythe Ottawa into thcHoutlui ii i'<iiin-nla 
of Michigan as farasUraudr. During this 
war on the eastern shore of L. Micni^mn 

Ottawa aiiil ChipfM-wa, who had con- 
feilerated with them, became involved in 
a quarrel with a people known as Mnsh- 
ko<lainsug ( or Maseoutcnsi . From thi." 
period, according to the tra<lition, the 
Aasegun and Maflcouteni> wt;re conf^er- 
ates. and were driven hlill fartlier prtnth- 
wartl in the penin»uiH, alter which they 
are lost to the tradition, except that it 
aftribiitea to them the well known "jrar- 
den lieds" of southwestern Michigan. 
Although tluM tradition stands to a large 
extent aUme, it i^ jjosfibly not wliolly un- 
8up}M)rte<l. The chief items w hith ^«em 
to accord with it are the clone relations 
l>etweentlieMa-^t oiitenHand the Sauk, who 
are known to have resided at an early 
period in the lower Michigan peninnida, 
whence they j)aB8od intoWiwonHin. where 
the two tribes were foun«l closely af.«o- 
ciated; aiul the statement by Denonville 
(N.Y.I>oc. Col. HiHt., i\,.i7S) thatCham- 
plain, in 1612, founel (heard of) the peo- 
ple of this trilie ret^iding at Sakinan, or 
Saginaw bay. To the same local it v have 
the Sank been traced. Although the evi- 
denoe is not entirely aatiflfoctory* it is 



probable that this trilie entere<l Wisconsin 
from sottthera Michigan, ]»at4Hing around 
the southern end of L. Mielii^ui. 

The flrnt mention of tliu Mascouteus is 
by Cham plain, in 1616, under the name 
Asista^neroiion ((Euvren, iv, 5S, 1S70); 
on his map (v, l'<iS4) he loi»tes them, 
nnderthe name Awistagneronons, beyond 
and H. of L. Utiroji. ],. Michigan being 
unknown to bim. i^lo ttfiys tlie Ottawa 
were then at war with them. Sagard 
( jilace.-' thetii nine or ton days 
journev w. ot the h. end of (.ieorgian bay 
( IliHt. 'du Canada, 194, 1866). According 
to the .U:=uit Kelation for IHIO they w ere 
then at war with tia* Neutern, w ho were 
allies (»f the Ottawa. The tifHt actual OOIl- 
tact of the Freiieh with tlu' MimcoutCllH of 
which tliere in anv record was the visit 
of Perrut t*> their village near Fox r. Wis., 

ErevioiiH to \VinK)r (Cartier to 

ronteiiac, 152) says Nicolet visited their 
villagi' in lt>:U. That he ^w-ssed un Fox r., 
probably to the portage, is doubtiesis true, 
but that he visited the .Mascoutens is not 
jiositively known, as it is stated in the 
Jesuit Relation for U>4G that U|> to that 
lime they luul seen no Furopean, and 
that the name of God luul not reached 
them. They were vifite<l in KnO bv 
Allouez and in M'tl'A by Marquette, Ixitli 
tinditigthem in their village near the |>«>rt- 
age lietween Fox and Wisconsin rs., living 
in cle»se relation with the Miami and the 
Kickapoo. After the visit by Marquette 
they are mentioned by Hennepin, who 
places them in 1680 on L. Winnebago; 
tlioiiL'h Meriibte at the s:ime date locates 
at least a part of the tribe and some of 
the Foxes on Milwaukee r. Marest, 

writiii'„' in 1712, .-ay?' tliat a sliort time 
previous thereto they bad formed a set* 
tlement on the Ohio at the month of the 
Wal.ash. ..r more likely at Old Fort 
Massac, whose occu^>ants had suffered 
greatly from contafnons disordets. In 
thi' >aine year the upper Masronteris and 
the Kiekaooo joined the Foxes against 
the French. In the same year the Pot- 
awatomi and other norther ti ir-l)er- made 
a combine*! attack on the Mascoutens 
and Foxes at the siege of Detroit, killing 
and taking; prisnner?; together nenrlv a 
thousand < It both sexes. In 1718 the .Afas- 
coutensandKiekapoowerelivingtogether 
in a single villa.:e '>n Hock r.. Ill . and 
were estimatetl to^'eiher at 200 men. In 
173ti the Ma.«cciutens are mentioned as 
innnf)ering <?() warriors, livinp with the 
Kickapoo on Fo.x r., Wis., au'l having the 
wolf and deer totems. These are among 
the e\i^finggentes of the Sauk an<l Foxes. 
They are la^t meiitioiKMi as living in Wis- 
consin in the list of tril>es furnished tO 
.lames Buchanan ( Sketches N. A. Imls., i, 
l.'JU) by lleckeweUler, which relates to 
the period between 1770 and 1780. The 
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last definite notice of them is in DoiI^tc h 
Wft of 1779, which refers to those <»n the 
Wabash in connection with the Pianka- 
shawand Vennilion.s ( Kickajwo). After 
thi« the Maw'outens disappear from his- 
tory, the northern group having probably 
been aboorhed by the Sauk and Fox con- 
feih racy, and the Boatbern group by tbe 
Kickapoo. 

Notwithetanding some commen<latory 
expressions by one or two of the early mi»- 
sionaries, the'Mascuutens, like the I\icka- 
poo, bore a reputation for treachery and 
deceit, but. like the Koxef, appear to have 
been warlike auil restless. According to 
the missionaries, they worshiped the stin 
and thunder, l)iit were not much given to 
religious rites and ceremonies, and did 
nothonoraslargeavariety of minor deities 
as many other tri]>ejj; but ^nch t ail y state- 
ments regarding any tribe must be taken 
with allowance. Their petitions to their 
deities were usually accompanied by a 
gift of jK)wderetl tobacco. 

The missions established among the 
Maj'coutens were St Francis Xavier and 
8t James. ( j m. c. t. ) 

AtiiUfuwonon.— < lianipliiin (iClii). lEiUTfs. v. 1st 
pt , '27.i, 1S70. A«xit»«uerouon. — Ihdl i Ifilfi s. IV. 58. 
IsTo. A.i»e»t»guerononi. — Scliooli riiit, I ml. Tribes", 
IV, ANl. 18-^4. A»eutaEct»eronnon»,— .I(>. K« l \f,'0, 
99, l>C»is. AsaisUerononB.— Ji- Kd ItiTO-I ipi<it» .l l)y 
8ch(K(l( rHft, Iiid. Tribi s, iv. Jll. Isvi, AuiiU^ue- 
ronon.— S.iKnr<i ili);^»>). Hist. Can., i, 194, i.s»H: 
riiituiiilaiii 1 It'kij I, tKiivri'!*, v, irinp, 1>*7(I. As»is- 
taauerononi.— ( 'hatnplaiii (r<i. 1i>;mii hs iiuot. <1 \>y 
SofuMiUmff. Iiul. TriJjes. iv, 241, IsM. AthitUe- 
ronnon.— JeM. K<'1. liM<>. TV.l^V^. AtuaUehronons.— 
Je«. K<'1. laU. 71. 18.%H. AUiiUgkerronnoni.— Jf«. 
Rel. le.W, 2-.>. I.S.W. AUuUheroron.-ChnmplMiii, 
(£uvre«, 1 v. o«. nott.-. 1870. AuisUrhonon. — Hagard 

J1832>, Cttii.. IV. Huron Diet , Ivk; 1 Huron luinn-). 
IttUtM.— Sc-hooliTiift. IikI. Tritus, iv. I'H. 
(quoted fnrni Riif^uoncnu'N map in .Ii >. K. | . ir,.i9- 
40). AttiatMhroBoa.— Ji>^. Rel. Ki^O, :>,'>. I.niK. 
»AttiaU«rotiou.— Jes. Rel. 1640 quoted bv .s<'h<)ol- 
Cmft, Ind. Triljeti. iv, 244. lavt. Fire Indiana.— 
Drake, Bk. IndH.. ix. 184S. Fin Hation.— School- 
craft, Ind. Tribea, tv, 206, 1864. Oana de Feu.— 
CliampUan(1616).CEuvres.!V..'t8.1S70. Little Prai- 
ri« Twiiam— Sctioulcmlt, Ind. Tribe*, i. :m)7, 1km. 
hratoMh.— Jea. Rel. 1670, W, \m. Maehkou 
Ibid.. 97. MMUMntMif.— Ibid.. lOU. Ma 
n.— Vaogondy. Map of Am.. 177m. Maoou- 
u— Doc. of 1668 in French, Hist. Coll. he... ii, 
1S& 187A. llalw i H a w — Hervas (ra, Vm) in Vater, 
Mith., Dt. a, MP. a. M7. 1816. ■■kMtaank.-Jea. 
Rel. mv), 21. li«8. Makikaataaf.— Ibid., 1670. M. 
1S58. Waaoaatiw.— Chaavfgnerie (1786) In School- 
craft. Ind. Tribes, m. 564, isfig. 
Boodinot. Star in the \Ve«t. 99; 1816. 
Mame. N. Am.. 256, 1776. Maaoox 

in Beach. Ind. Mi.<4oel.. I15, 1677. 

Ooxe, Carolana, 17, 1741. MiMoatiafl.— Le Snaor 

i 1692-3) in Minn. Hirt. 8oc. Coll.. v. 419, 1886. 
laaeontirea.— McKennejrand Hall.Ind.Tribev.iii, 
1 15, 1.S.S4. MaaeoHiat.— Buchanan, N. Am. Inds.. i. 
189, 1824. Haaootens.— Oale. Up(»ir MInh.. 43. 1867. 
■aiestiaa.— Scli(M>lc>rart. Ind. trilM>K, i. 307, 1881. 
Xaaeoueteoha.— I>i'rn)t {m. 17l'l), Mimoire, 127. 
IWI. Maacoutena.— Lii.Stillo ( lti7y i in Marcry. 

I, 4tV{. 1.H7.V Haaooutina.— I'rim-di- Pown-ssn.n ( 1671) 
in N. V I)<M-. ('..1. Hixt., ix.KKJ.lK'M. Maacoutona,— 
MuuMitini, ,>^ttir in the W.-i. vn, 1S16. Kaahkoo- 
tent.- Hamuli, KnK.-Ot< ti, I»i< t., 299, 187M. Haa- 
koutecba.— Hacquevillcdi' la I'otherie. Hist. Am., 

II. 49, 1753. Kaakoutecka.— Ibid.. 9K. Maakou- 
teina.— Krontenao (1(;7J) in N. Y. D<x". Col. Hift.. 
IX. 1M55. Maakoutenek.— La Pamlnt- Council 

IKitM), ibid., 2as. Maakoutmu.— La Salle ( IGSi) in 
laivry. Dfic, ll, 218, 24». 268, ISH. " * " 



Marqufttf map 167«) In 8hea. Mi»». Val., 
1S52. Maakoutma.— Du Cheaneau (1681) in N. Y. 
D<K-. Col. Hist., IX, ICl. 1855. Xaakutieka.— 
.McKcnney and Hall. Ind. Tribi>s. in, 7y. i».S4. 
■athkoutench.— .Ifs Rol 1(",71. i'l, 1*C»h. Kauacoa- 
tena.— IlxTvillc hi \Ii:iti, Hi.«.t. Coll., 

1.341, 1h72. Heodow Indians. — H<»\4t'. Hist. J'oll., 
118. lail. MaooBtiaa.— LeSut'ur - .! 1690} in .'^hea. 
Early Voy., 92. 1861. Mecoutins.— Nolll, Hi!«t. 
Minn., 164, 1K5K. Meaacothina.— Houdiuut. Star 
in the Weat, 127. 18in. Miaeothina.-Hut* hiua 
(1778) In JffTerso?!, Not«.«. 144. 182.5. Miac«tiaa.— 
Croghan {XWy) in Montlilv Am. Jour. <;»•«.!., 272. 
1881. Maahkoa — RuttenU-r. Tribi-s HuiIm>ii h , 

a 1872 (name?). Xoaquitana.— HoukIi. ump in 
. Qeol. Rep.. 1883. Moaquitoa.— bomcnech, 
DOMtll, I. 442, 18<'>0. XotaretiBa.— t:it Conne 
(1899) In 81l«ai iDarly V. y . 60, 1861. Muacoten.— 
tiale. Upper MIm.. map. Ky>7. Maae«ntaaa.-Uil- 
dretb. Pioneer Hlet.. 129, 1848. Mnahkodaiaa.— 
BchoolCCafl, Ind. Trlbe^ I, 307. 1851. Muah-ko- 
dalw*«ff.— Ibid. (Ottawa name). Xaakantina.— 
Tanner, NanrntlTe. 816, 1880 (French name>. 
Xoaketoaaa.— Writer of 1738 In Schoolcraft. Ind. 
TribeK, in, 661, 1858 (collective term for W«a, 
Hankashaw, etc.). Xukocha.— Maximilian. 
Travels. 81. 1843 (incorrectly so called). Haake- 
ta^Ja.— Tanner, Narrative. 815. 18W (OtUwa 
name). Muak«»ntiaci.— Raale (rxi. 1T2B) in Maai 
HiHt.SoC.Coll , 2d H., VIII. ^51.1819. Mi— _ 

Dalton (1783). ii.id.. 1st 8.. X. 123. UOL Wm- 
knUCwa.— Gat!M.>het. Fox M8., B. A. E., 188S: 
prairie people': Fox name, used colleetiTelj 
for tht-msclres and the Wea, Piankadiaw. F»> 
oria, and Ka8ka.<«kial. ■uaqattaas.— ConLoflTK 
in N. Y. I><K- Col. IlUt .vii, StiO, 1856. WimmA- 
taaa.— Writer of lsr2 in S<'hoolcraft. Ind. TflbeL 
III, .V>4, 1863. Muaqtiitoea.— Knox (1792) in Am. 
State Papern, Ind. AIT., I.»I9, lKt2. Muaanitm^— 
HuU>hina (1778) In Sch.H.l. r>.rt. Ind. Ttibee. VI. 
714, 1857. tlatfoB 4a Fsu. .1 . Rel. 160, IS, 11681 
Hation of nn.>.Jefrern. Frvuch Dooul, pCI, 48b 
1761 Odiitaatatfcato. -Boodinot. Bmrtn tteWwt^ 
w, isic. 

Masewnk. A former Cbuinashan vil- 
lu^e near Santa Barbara, (?aL — l^ylor in 
Cal. Fanner, May 4, 18(50. 

Mashawaok { Mhliiiuug '^, 'elks', for 
MinhauJgnchhj^, 'tbey who by the 
name of the elk.'— W! J. ). Ageoaofthe 
.Sank and Foxes. See Sauk: 
Miahl-wi-uk'.— Morgan. Anc 170, 1877, 

Meahawiautcigt.— Win. Jones, infn. I'.«.i6. 

Maihekakahqaob. See Little TurtU. 

MaibemaUk [Ma-nhe'-md-tfih, 'big 
tre«-' ). A fsent* ot the Sank and Foxes. — 
.Mnru'aii, .\nc. Sue, 170, 1877. See^^tui; 

Maskeroiqneok. A village on or near 
the coast of Maine in 1616, probablv l>e- 
lonpinj: to t!ie Abmiki.— Smith (161fi) in 
Mass. lli»t. Soe. (joll., 3d8.» vi, 107, 1837. 

liaablk. An Alent village at Fbrt Mol- 
1< r, A hL^ka penin., Alaska; pop. 40in 1880l 
7») in IHVM), 

Maahik.— l'etn>fT, Rop. «»n Ala.ika. 45, 1881. M»- 
■hik.— 11th CenxiM, Alaska, 164. 189Ei. 

Mathpee (from mami-jtee or mmi-pi, 
'great pool. ' — Kendall). A former settle- 
ment on a re8er\-attou on the coaat of 
Marshpee tp. , Barnstable co. , Mass. The 
reservation was estjibli.^lu^l in 1660 for 
tbe Christian Indians of the vicinity, 
known as 8onth Sea Indians, bat it was 
afterward recruift-d from all s. e. Ma^sa- 
chn.^'etti^, and even frqm Long Liland. lu 
1008 they numbered aboat and their 
population gen(»rally varie<l from oOO tn 
40U u^) to the I9th century. They intt^r- 
mamed with negroes and afterward with 
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Hessians: in 1792 the mixe<l-l)l(H>d(< !«)riiied 
twCHthirdfl of the whole Ixxly, an<l the 
n<«.'ro ♦•lenient was tlu-n iiicrea.siti^r, while 
the liidiauH were deerea»ing. lu 1832 the 
mixed race numbered 315. ( j. m. ) 

MttnhfMf.— cotton (1674) in Ham. Hbt. 8oc. 
Coll., bt 8., 1, 204. IMS. ManhpM.— Coffin ( 1761 ) {n 
Maine HiiU fioe. OoU.. iv. 271, 1856. Haihpdk— 
Rawnon and Daitforth (1698) in Mam. HisL 8oc. 
Coll.. lit I., X, is()9. HaahpM.— Bonnie 
(1674), Ibid., 1, 197, \H)f>. MuhpMN.— Kliot (1078), 
ibid., X, 124. 18M. MadkMgr.-.HinclcIey (1686). 
Ibid., 4th 8., V, isa. IMI. Miqdds.— Alcodo. Die. 
Qeog.. in. inS, 17S8. MaaaapM.— ITawloy (1162) in 
Mam. HiM s<w. «-..n., iHt x. ns-i4, 1«9. OM 
Colony Indian*.— Kliot utiotvd bv DhvIm (1819). 
ihiil.. iM H.. IX. XXV, IKTi. Southern Indiana.— 
Ibid. South Sea ladiana.— Frt-i imiii (1802). ibid.. 
iHt VIII. 127. 

Maai. The Ma.ianii (I)eath-god) dan 

of tlu' Hopi of Arizona. 

Muauwuu. -Voth. irufii VToptT Niiriii >., '.<:\, 190.T 
( tniiis, • >kcU'toii ■ I . Hasi winwtl.— Kt-i.* Wi-s m i<»th 
Hf[.. H. .\. K , VM) tu-iniru 'elfin Mt li 

wun-wil. — Fi'wlcff* in .\in. Autbrup., Vll, 4W, IhW. 
MaMauwu.— I>i>n>ev and Voth, Oimibl 90f»l, U, 
1901 (traiif). (ilcel'-lon'). 

IfMtawi. A Hettleinetit of the Mayo, 
apparently on tlu» Hio Mayo, under the 
municipality of I'roinontoriot*, in the di)*- 
trict of Alanifw, s. w. Sonera, Mexico. 
The total nopulation wa« 3B4 in 1 !H)t). See 
Orozeo y Berra, Geog., 608, Censo 
del F}sta«l«> de Sonora, liK)l. 

MMikota ( J/icMl'^i-oM, Hing. McuH^kot, ap- 
parently from a rootdenotane 'Khrivele^i,' 
'drawn up' ) . A priiudpftl oiviBion of the 
Cheyenne, <}. v. (.i. m. ) 

Oraaahoppen, — I><>rM>v in Fii ld Coliimb. Mus. 
Pub. 11(1. lai 02. 190.5.' Kah aihk' Ira U.— <:rtnnp11. 
Sk IuI OrK. Chev. iiiieM, 143. lyOn. Ma tCk kuh U.— 
[bill.. 136. Matai'ahkoU.— Chirk quoted bv Mfxjney 
in I4th Rep. B. A. E.. Ui2».. \m>. 

Masilengya. The Drab Flute clan of 

tlie 1 lopi of Arizona. 

Macilenya winwu — Kt wki-^ in I'.nh Ki [>. H. \. V... 
tiKi. I'JiM I irifiirO '(11111' . Ma si' len ya wun-wu. — 

Fewk. - in .\ni. .\nlhr<>ii.. Vii. 101, INIM. 

Masipa ('toyote'). Given by Bourke 
(Jour. Am. Folk-lore, ii, 181, 1889) as a 

irens of the Mohave who are said to 
have Iteen originally a band of the Mari- 
copa. 

Maskaihiik. A <liviHion of the Ottawa, 
mentione<l in the Jesuit Keiation for 
Hi57-/)8 with the Nikikfmek, the Miche- 
sakinj; ( Mi.^siHauga), and others, a.snatii >us 
long known to the FreiK h in Canada. 
There in no other known reference to 
them. They may possibly l)e the rame 
a." the .\chili>;oiian. (j. .s. h. h.) 

Maskeg. See .Vu.f^vv/. 

Kaikegon {.Wisklyok, 'they of the 
marshenorpwampe.'— W. J. ). An Algon- 
<liiian tribe so clonely relates! to the Cree 
that thev have approjiriately been calleil 
a 8«htri\je. According to Warren the 
Ma.**kegon, with theCreeand the Monwmi, 
form the northern division of the Chip- 
pewa group, from which they fleparated 
abouteight generations U-fore 1S.t<). The 
traders knew them. as Swampy Crees. 
Fhnn the time the Maakeeon became 
known aa a distinct tribe onm they were 



placed on reserves by the Canadian gov 
emment they were scattered over the 

Hwampy region stret<-Iiing from Win- 
nipeg and L. of the Woods to liud.'^on 
bay, indiiding the basins of Nelson, Hays, 
an<l Severn rs., and extending a. to the 
watershed of L. Superior. They do not 
appear to be mmtioned in the JesfHt 
Relations or to have lK»en known to the 
early missionaries a.H a (listinet )>eople, 
though the name " >bi.<^inikoukiak8" in 
the Pnwn^- verbal of the IVitH' de I'os.seH- 
8i»>n of ItiTl (IVrrot, Mem., IHfA) 
may refer to the Maskegon. Tailhan, 
in liis notef* to Permt, <:ives as dntilitfnl 
equivalents " Mikikouek.-i ou iNikikou- 
elcB," the Otter Nation (see Amihm), 
a eon<'lu8ion with wliieh Verwyst (Mis- 
fiionary I^borH ) agrees. Ne\fi'tlieless 
their a.»«o<'iation with the "Christintis" 
(Cree), "Assinipouals" (.\ssinil)oin),and 
"all of those inhabiting the countries of 
the north and near the i^ea" (Hudson 
bay), would seem to justify identifying 
them with the Mask^on. If so, this is 
their first appearance in hi.story. 

Their gentes probably differ but little 
from those of the Cllipjx'wa. Tanner 
Hiiyn that the Pezhew (Hei-hen ) or Wild- 
cat gens is common among them. No 
reliable eetimate can be formed of their 
iiuiiibers, a« they have generally had no 
distinct ofticial recognition. In 1889 
there were 1,264 Maskegon living with 
("'hipp<'wa on reservations in Manitoliaat 
Birch, Bla(*k, Fisher, Berens, and Poplar 
n»., Norway House, and Cross lake. The 
rnniberland, Shoal lake, Moos<» lake, 
Cheinewawin, and Grand Rapids bands 
of Saskatchewan, numbering 606 in 1908, 
consisted of Maskegon, and they fornieil 
the majority of the Pas band, numbering 
118, and part of the John Smith, James 
Smith, and ( 'nnil»erland bands of Duck 
l^ke agency, numlx;ring :$.'>♦). There were 
also some under the Manit4>wpah agency 
and many among the 1,07«) Indians of St' 
Peter's res. in Manitoba. (.i. M.) 

Big-Headi. Donntdlv in Ciin. Ind. Aft. fur 1883, pt. 
1. 10. 1KH4 ( liui w e T>h« •!' lUiiilr). Ooaat Oree*,— 
»Hck. An t. Ijind Kxpeil . app., 194. \KV>. Cre« of 
the lowlandi. — .Minxaii, < onsaiiK- "ud .\111n , 287, 
l**?!. MB»hkegonhyTinii, — liiiccmf villi' ilc In I'o- 
thtTio, Hist. .Vin., l. 17.'^. Hathkegona. — iicl- 
wiurt ir <i lH."iO) in Minn. Hi.*!. S<m'. Coll., i, 2-.'7, 
1872, Maahkecoua.— IVtitot in fnn, \W<\ s< l., i, 
48. \SK\. Maa-ka-fau. — Kiinr. WnndtTiiitr^ of nii 
Arti.<-t. ia'>. IKVJ. Kaakego. Wnli-r of 17n, in 
Mas.'*. Hi!Nt, S<>»-, Coll.. 1-1 V III. 24, 17yi. Mas 
kefonehirinia. — BiK'qui'Villt' tlu In I'otlu ric, llisl. 
Am., I, 177, 1753. Maakecona. — Henry , I rii\ jr.. 
inc.*. Maake^ut.— iVtitot in ,Ionr. Koy. (ivoK. 
P<M- , t,i'.», 1.S.S3. Maskcfowuk.— lIutchinM (1770) 
i)iiot< li li\ i{ichanlM«»n. Arct Kxped.. ii, 37, 1h.'»1. 
Majkigoe*. -Svhoolorafl, Iml. I rilM-^. ii. :it>, 1S.V2. 
Maaki^nebirinia.— Doblix, Hmi'oti H;i\, j'., 1714. 
Maaquilwukiaka. — I'ris<M|)' i-, .......s., ,n i ii ti ni I'cr- 

rot. Sli'iiioin;, 2".W. ImVI, Masquikoukioeks — I'riso 
(i, I'li-scsxion (lti71 I in MnrKiy. l».r., i. ".•7. 1x7.1. 
Meakigouk. — Lonir, I:\im i1. St I'cli r s K , ii l.'d, 
1824. Mis-Kecgoei. — I Fur Huntt rH, ii, j-.D, 
1S&5. Miakofonhirinia.— Dobbs, Hudiiou Buy, Zi, 
1744. HwoH*M-- Harmon, Jour.. 84. l«m. Kw 
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•MofMB.— 8chcnnerh<»n (1812) in Mhk). Hist. 
8or. Cull., -id II, 11, 1814. Muscononfei.— Hike. 
Expc'd., app. to pt. 1, 64, 1810. Muthkeaca.— 
SellOOlcimft. Ind. Tribes. VI, 8», 1857. Mutkafoea.— 
Hflinnn (IWl) quoted by Jones. Ojcbwnv liidx., 
IW, IMl. Xaa^ka-go-wiik.— Morgiin, I'^'nisang. 
and Affln., 287, 1871. Xukawoo.— Jones. Ojebwav 
Inds., 178, IMl. Knaksf.— Hind, Red R. £xpe<l.', 



I. 1800. nukaggMik.— West, Jour., 19. 'W24. 
■ ulfc i i i iM. — TanniMr, Nair., 815, 1890 (Ottawn 
immel. Xwfewos.— lUd.. 4Bl itiisk^rMu.— <3al- 
latln In Trans. Am. Anttq. Soc.. it, 24. 1836. Xns- 
keco Cyibwrn,— Wsnen (18B2) in Minn. Hist. Soc. 
Coll., Y. Sft, im KuksfMb— Cui. Ind. Aff. 
(cotnmon form). MaakigN.— Maximilian. Trav.. 

II. 28. 1841. Mttsk-kMt^.-.WanBn (1k52) in 
Minn. Hbt. Sw. OoU., v, 48, 1886. Xiutecaiu.— 
Ulud, Labrador Peiiin., II. 16, 1888. OaMskka- 
ksk.— Bclcuttrt (CO. 1850)lnMinn.HJBt.8oe.CoU.,i, 
227-8.1872. Oaniak-k»«oi«.— WaRen(U82),lbld.. 
V. 83, 1885. Omnskksfow.— IMd.. 8K ftspla a^ 




■.—Raid in Joar. 



Nouv. Fr.. I. 277. 17«. 
Anthrop. In«t.of(;. Br.. V . . 
ITLean, HudHon Hiiy, n. IV. l>^9. 8wam 



nramjwB. 

U, 107. 1874. SwanpiM. 
I. IV. m9. 8wainp la 

— Wfst. Jour. 19. ]H'24. Swampy 6i««k 
Xadiaas.— Hind, l^brador IVuin.. i. 8, IHC:* (for 
Swampy Cree IndiatiF>). Swampy Orees.— Frank- 
lin, Joum. to I'olur .Sea, 38. 1824. Swampy Ktms.— 
K»'ftiit' in Stanford. Cmupend.. S86. 1878. 
Swampyi.— Hind, Labrador Penin., i. 828. 186S. 
Waub ow.— Warren (1K.'.2) in Minn. Hint. Soc. 
Coll., V, Mi, IKS.'. (• rabbit '; Chippvvva nume, refer- 
ring u> their Deareiul character; applied also to 
tha Tngwanndagahwlniiiewug). 

Kaskinonge. A Hpeciew of pike {h2mx 
ettor) iouiid in the great lakes and the 
waters of the adjacent regions. The word 
is variously .^jK'lh-d ina.«ikinoiipe, luas- 
calonge, muskehinge, nui.>'k«>lhin^'e, etc., 
and abbreviated Into huige or lon^'e. As 
one of tilt' earlier forms of this word, imis- 
quinongy, and the (Junadian French uias- 
quinonge and maskinonpi', indicate, the 
teriiiinal <• wa.s once t<ouii(le<l. Tlie origin 
of the wurd is seen iu inashkinonge or 
tiuukinonffe, which in the Ciiippewa and 
Nipif^inK'lialci t.'^of .M^fonquian h applied 
to thiH tiiili; aithoUKh, as the etyutulugy 
BUgg<>»(ti4, it miffht also be used of other 
species. Arconlin^ to Cno<j (f.ex. 
AIgont|., U>4, 188»j^, inashkinonje is de- 
rived from mmh,'hifr,* and kinottje, 'fish.' 
Thi.** i.«j perhaps better than the etyinolo^'v 
of I^ieoiiilte aixl iiaratfa, which iiiakesthe 
firHt eoinjMtnent to be mAshk or m^fk, 
'nirty.' The folk-etymolojrieal innsqxf 
(liloiiot oi Canadian French ha.s Imn al>- 
■nrdfy perpetuated in the {Mseiido-Latin 
ltiCM<vi/on>7uxof ichthyuif)giHtH. ( a. f. c. ) 

Masks. Throughout North America 
masks were worn in ceremonie.-, usually 
religious or<jua.''i-ri'ligi(»u.<, hut sometimes 
purtily sot'ial in character. 8(»iuetimes 
the priest.s alone were masked, some- 
times only tlum' who t4K)k part, and 

r'u the entire company. In all eases 
ma^k served to intensify the idea of 
the actual presenee <>{ the mytlii. anitnal 

or supernatural pertMJii. The sim]»lest 
form of iiiaok was one prepared from the 
liead of ail animal, as the buffalo, deer, 
or elk. ThtiHe realistic masks did not 
Stand for the actual bofialo, deer, or elk, 



but for the generic type, and the man 
within it was for the time endowed with 

or poK-^efsed of its essence or «Iistinctive 
quality where the Ijelief obtained that 
tiie mask enable<l the wearer to identify 
himself for the time heinji with the.«u[H'r- 
natural being repreeieuted. A ceremony 
of poriflcation took place when the masK 
was n*movefl (Culin). .\ninnjr the 
Eskimo the belief prevailed "that in 

early days all 
animated l)eing8 
had a dual exist- 
ence, becoming 
at will either like 
man or the ani- 
mal form they 
now wear: if an 
aniiual w i»hed to 
aasome its hn- 
man form the 
fort-arm, wing, 
or other Vimh 
was raist*<l an<l 
pushed ui) the 
muzzle or beak as if it were a mask, and 
the creature became manlike in fonn and 
features. This idea is still held, and it is 
believe<l that many animals nowpoesen 
this power. The inanlikc form thus ap- 
pearing is calle<l the inua, and is supposed 
to represent the thinking part of the 
creature, and at death becomes its shade." 
Many of the masks of the N. and the 
Fadnc ooast are made with doable iaoea 





to illustrate this Udief. "This is done by 
having the muzzle of the animal fitted 
over and concealing the face of the tuna 
below, tlu' outer ma.sk U'lngheld in pla<«e 
by i»egs so arrangetl that it can be re- 
moved quickly at a certain time in tlie 
ceremony, tlins symlnjli/ing the trans> 
fijrmation." Sometimes the head of a 
bird or animal towered aliove the ta< e 
ma>^k; for instance, one of the sand-hill 
crane was 30 inches long, the bead and 
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l)eak, with ivcih itrnjci-t^'il at ri^rht angles, 
about 24 iuclieti; the liead WiUi hollowea 
out to admit a mall lamp which shone 
throutrh the holes rfprcsontin^r tlu- cyt-s; 
below tlie slender ntx-k. on ttie breat^t, 
was a haman fece. Tne shaman who 
fii>lii<>n«Ml this in:i.«k stated tliat once when 
be was alone on the tuntim he uaw a Hand- 
hill crane standinff and looking at him. 
As he api>roa<'lu'<l, the f«'ath('rs on tin- 
breast of the bird i>arted, revealing the 
fuce of the bird's inua. In certain oere> 
nionifs woiiu'ii wore masks u|>on tlie fin- 
ger oi one hand. "The nia»k fetjtival 
was held as a thanksinvinfr to the shades 
and jMuvers <if eartli, air, aixl water for 
givins the hunterH succeM:?," ^Nelst)n in 
18th Rep. B. A. E., 1899. ) 

In the N., on the Pacitic i na-t, in the 
B. W., ainon^ !*t)nie of the tril)es uf the 
plains, and ainont; probably all the eat^t- 
ern trilM-s. itu-hnIinK the ancient pile 
dwellers of Florida, iua»«kH made of wood, 
basketry, f)ottery, or hide were carved, 
painted, an<l orna- 
nienltnl with shell, 
bark fil»er, hair, or 
feathers. Theyini«:ht 
be cither male or fe- 
male. The colors 
us(h1 and the d» sii:nM 
ciirve<l or painted 
were alwavH sym- 
bolic, aii<l varied with 
the m} tliol«n<y oi the 
tribe. Frequently the 
nia<k was provided 
w ith an interionie vice 
by which the eyes or 
the mouth could Im* 
opened or clo»H'd, and 
flometimef the iliffer- 
ent iMirts of tlu* mask 
were HO hinged tojiivt- the wearer power 
tochan^e its asiK-et to repn'sent the move- 
ment of the myth that was In-infj eere- 
muuially exemplitinl. With tin- saere«l 
nUKks tliere were prescriU'd niethiMls for 
conf«ecration, haniilin^, etc.; fur instance, 
amon^ the iloni they were put on (»r off 
only with the left hand. This triU*, ac- 
cording to Fewke.«, al»» oljserved rites «>f 
boilily purilication bt>fore painting the 
masks. Some of the lattw were a mmplc 
face covering, nometimef* eoncvalinfl only 
the forehead; to othern wivx attached a 
helmet, pymlwlically painttnl. The Ilopi 
made their masks of leather, cloth, <»r 
basketry, and a4lorne<l them with aj)- 
iKMidafnes of wo*m1, l>ark, hair, woven 
iabrics, feathers, herbs, and biti; uf ^nurd 
which were taken off at the close of the 
ceremony and deposit<Ml in Home 8a< red 
place or shrine. The mask was not al- 
ways worn; in one instance it was car- 
ried on a pole by a hidden man. Altars 
were formed by masks set in a row, and 
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sacred meal wa-^ sprinkled nj^on them. 
The maak of the plumed serpent was 
spoken off as "quiet"; itcoald never be 
used for any pnrposi' f)ther than to repn^ 
seat this mythii^l creature; nor could it 
be repainted or adapt e<] to any other pnr* 

pose, as was s<Mn»'tiines done with other 
niasktf. Matfkti wt^re bometimes spoken 
off as kaehinatf as many of them repre- 
sent(Hl tlu'M' ancestral and mythii a! Ix'- 
ings, and the youth who jmt on 8uch a 
mask was temporarily tranpformed into 
the kadilna represented. P.iitit rnMnHl 
from a sacned mask was regarded as etti- 
cacious in prayer, and men sometimes 
invoke<l their miisks. tliankin.: tlietii for 
services rendered. Some ol the iiopi 
masks are very old; otherB are made new 
yejirly. Certain masks Kelonu' tf» certain 
clans and an> in their keeping. No eliild 
not initiated m alU)wed to look upon a 
kachina with it- mask removed, and ivr- 
taiu masks mn.st never he touche<l by 
pref^ant women. Amoilfr the Hopi also 
a mask was placed over the face of the 
dead; in some instances it was a mere 
ooverinfr without form, in othen* it was 
made more nearly to lit the fare "A thin 
watl of cotton, in which is pnnchetl holes 
for the eves, is laid uivm the fsoe . . . 
and is callecl a rain-cloud, or prayer to 
the dead to bringthe rain." (Fewkesin 
loth Rep. B. A. E., 1897.) 

Younjj people snin«*times indnljjeil in 
festivities and made tpiwr masks with 
whi<'h to disi:ui.<e thernRelvcs; for ex» 
atnjile, masks of bladder «>r rawhide 
reprt«entiug the head of the Thunder- 
bird were made by the Uiys of the poorer 
classes amou}; some of the Siiuian tril>eH 
when the thunder Wiis tirst lieanl in the 
spring. Covering their heads and faces 
with the masks, the Iwtys pro<'ee<led to 
their imcles' tent.s and, imitating the 
sound of thimder, struck the doorflaps 
withstick". Then with nineh merriment 
at the ex|>ense of the Iniys the uncles in- 
vited them in and gave them presents of 
Iegi:ing8, mfM'casins, or blankets. On the 
N. \V. coast masks wen* occasionally made 
as toys for the amu.<«^ment off children. 
Jbit generally tin* mask was a se nous rep- 
resentation of tribal beliefs, and all over 
the country tlie fundamental idea em- 
iKxlieil in it seems to have been that 
herein descrilKnl. 

In addition to the authorities cit«'d, 
consult Boas in Kep. Nat. .Mus. for lHi»r>; 
hall in M Rep. B. A. lss4; Dorsey 
an<l Voth in Field ( oluinb. Mus. Pub. 
nos. ♦><;. liKU, 11H)2; Matthews in Mem. 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist.,vi, IJKI'J; Nelson in 
18th Rep. B. A.. K., \m). (a.c. r.) 

Mason'i Balm. .\ small niiniHl house 
group, so nanxHl by Ltnnholtz < I'nknown 
Mex., I, 4S, 1902) from a Mexican mem- 
ber of his expedition; situated on the end 
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of a rid|^ near Bio BaviHp<>, n. w. Chi- 
huahua, MfX. The walln, wliich ntainl 
3 to •'> ft high, coiiHbt oi fclsite blocks 
averaging B by 12 in., laid in pyr>sifer- 

ons clay inortar aii'l (•'•utcil witli wliitc 
plutitcr. Thu titruitture in ascribed to the 
Opata. 

Maspeth. A siiiall Aljrnnciuian tnl>e 
or band, a brant h t>£ the liockaway, 
formerly living in a village about the 

site of thf pR'S'ent Masix'th, )>et\veen 
Uruitklyn aii<l Fhi.sliiiig, l/>iig Island, 
N. Y. The nanu* <m-<mii» as early as 1638. 

RuttenlMT «pviik>! of .Mt>rJj»atli Af* a con- 
sifU'rable Canarm.* viliaps attacked by 

the DuUh in 1644. (j. m.) 

K*»p«Ui.— Thomp-on, l^nn M.. 410. \Ki\) (tribo). 
|[e«p«eht.— Ticiihomi (Ki.V)) In N. Y. Dm;. <"ol. 
HM., l.AUt, 1S.Y.. lle»p»dt. — Ktiyvt iHieert). ihi.l.. 
II. ITU. 1K.>H. MMpaetcnes.— Doc. of IfVyscimjUvl lijr 
Flint. Ertfly Umg M.. l«-2. 1«S0 (" Mwtpiietcl>e« 
8wftmp"). Mespat. — Cfnincil of war (1673) in 
N. Y. D«K>. Col. Hi^t.. II. 591, IHT^H. Haspath.— 
RuHenU'r. Tribi-N HudMUi K.. IN. 1«"2 (vfllage). 
HMpath'i Kill.— Council of l(i7:{ iti N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hi!«t.. II, (-in. lfC>H. Mespat Kil.— Ihid., '^St^. Mea- 

?aU-kil. - Sliiyvc-aint (l<"i6;J>, ibi^!..44^. Metsepe.— 
"lim, <'[(. cit., it'ij iKivtMi Indian fonn). 

Kasqiie allonge, Matquiaang^ Ifasqai- 

nongy. »Soe Mai^kinanf/e. ' 

Massachatet {MaMa-ndchu-eit-d, 'at or 
about the ^reat hill ' ; from massu ' great ' , 
wulchu *hill or mountain', 'small', et 
the locative. — Trumbull. In comfx»8ition 
wadchu becomes adchu and adds ii*h for 
the plural. The name refers to the Blue 
IIIIIh nf Milton. Williams sub8titute.s 
ruk for d in forming the tribal designa- 
tion, and uses the other as the local 
form. Cotton in I70S tniriHlateil the 
word 'a hill in the form of an arrow- 
head ' ). An important A l>;r)nqnian tribe 

that occupied the country alMiut MaKHji- 
chuiietts hay in e. Mausachuaetttf, the 
territory claimed extending along the 

coast from Plymouth ii(»rtln\anl toSalcin 
and j>08»4ibly to the Merrimac, inclu<iing 
the entire DBHin of Xe|K>nset and Charles 
The ^rroup hIiouM perhaps Ih- ile- 
h tUhmI si,s a confeileracy ratluT than art a 
tril)e, as it aji^wars to have inclu<h>d fH>v- 
eral minor Inxlie-'. .lohnson <lcscrilM'd 
the jfroup ati formerlv having "three 
kingaomsor ragamnreehipe liaving imder 
them seven (hikedoms or ix'ttv sasra- 
moren.** Tliey stvin to havehehi an im- 
portant place among the tribes of s. Xew 
Kii>:laiul prii>r to the cominir of the whites, 
their strength t>eiiiir estimated as hi^h aw 
3,00() warrior-, a!tlioii;_'h it is more likely 
that the total population ilid n )t exceed 
tliat number, ('apt. John Smith ( HiH) 
mentions 11 of their villager on the coast 
and says they had more than 20. In 
consequence of war with the Tarratine 
and the pe>itilence of M)17 in which they 
huffere<l more than any other triUs the 
Knjriish cf»Ioni8t.«i who arrivo<i a few years 
later foniiil them reduced to a mere n ni- 
uaut atid moet of the villager mentioned 



by Smith depopulated. In 16S1 they 
numbered only alx)ut 500, an«I 2 veam 
later were still further reduced br 
smallpox, which carried off their chief, 
ChickatalH)t. S(M)n thereafter they were 
gathered, with other converts, into the 
Tillages of the "Praying Indians," chiefly 
at Xatick, Nonantum, and I*onka|v»j:. and 
ceased to have a separate tribal existence. 
As they played no important W^tein the 
stru^'irles iM-twin-n tlie wtt Icrs and natives', 
the chief interentthat attai^-heu to theui is 
the foot that they owned and occupied the 
piteof nofjton and its suburbs and the im- 
meiliately Hurroundiug territory when the 
whites first settled there. In i<i21. when 
Standish and his crew from Plymouth 
visited this re^'ion, they found theludiaim 
but few, unwttleil, and fearful, moving 
from |ilace to place to avoid the attacks 
of their eiuMiiieH the Tarratine. 

Althoujrli the .\Igonnuian Indians of 
Massachusett**, Connecticut, ami KIkmU* 
Island, taken a.s a whole, formed a some- 
what honio'/ein'ons >rroup, yet there were 
lingiii.''ticdifferent"es which seem to justify 
De Forest (Indians Conn., 1S5;H) indoubt- 
ingCiookin'sstatementthat the lam.'iiai.'es 
were so much alike that the |)eople of i he 
different tribes could easily un«lerstaiid 
oneaiiother. The Massachu.«et were more 
closely allied to the Karraganset than to 
any other of the snrrotinding tribes whose 
lan>;iia!_'es are known, the i>eople of the 
two being able to understand each other 
without difficulty. For their customs, 
beliefs, etc., see Algonquimi F>iini!>i. 

Following are the villages of the Maaaa- 
chnset Indiana so far as imown, eome of 
them being more or Ir— r onje. tural: 
Cunohaaset, Cowate, Magaehuak, Massa- 
cboset, Mishawnm, Mystic (Middlesex 
CO.), Nahapassuiiikeck, Na^nooomai^ack, 
Natick, Nanmkeag ( Essex co. ), Neponwt, 
Nonantnin, Patnxet, Peqoimmit, Peca> 
pawmet, Pnnka|v)jr, fiaj?<Hpia«, Sanjrus, 
SeccaKtw, Titicut, Topeent, Tot ant, 
Tothett, WessBgusset, Winnisimmet, 
and Wonasquam. ( j. m. c t. ) 

Kacaobuaatts.— Writer CO. 1G90in Mam. Hint. Koe. 
Coll.. 8d n.. 1. 212, 1H25. W— tmhta. —DndethUI 
(KMO). ibid.. 4th «.. VII, 180. 1M5. HaMtsMtM.— 
ilnderhUl IVSm, Ibid.. 178. Maata«hiiMta.- 
Wrlter ra. IMS In PlQod, Pa., i, 116. 1797. 
tknlHi.— BtggMOR <l«»i_tn Umm. Hlat. Sor. 
OoU.. Irt a.. 1. 138, 1806. Willi— rti. CnderfaUl. 
(1617), Ibid.. 4th 8.. Til. ISI, ISA. Wsilrtliw 
ittti.-Hooke (I6S7). ibid.. I1K Winliiwiit.— 
Smith ( 1616) . Ibid.. Sd a., n. lit. vm. MaMacU- 
•lai.— Gorges (1658) in Me. Hilt. Soe. Coll.. ii. 62. 
1847. Matiaob— Ita.— Dee In Smith (1639), Vir- 
ginia, II, 263. repr. 1819 (mtiprtnt). Wiaaeaba- 
wta.— Smith (1616) in Maw. Hist. Soc Coll.. Sda.. 
w. 119, 1837. MaiMdiaamka.— Moort (1«B2>, 
ibid.. iRts., vin, 241, 1S02. Waiiniliiwlnlr Tot 
lyn (lfi75), fbid.. M h.. in. 843. 1888. WaiMibl 
»eU.-I). rm.T (leWK it.ld.. 4th ■., lu. «, 18BC 
Masucbusuiu.— Monon, New Knf. Memoruil.atS^ 
IHTv). MasMulsoMk.— JiKiiit Rel . in, index. IKSa. 
HaaaajoMts.— MHuraiilt. A)H-naki!<. in. 1M6. Haa- 
•athuaeU.— Allyn (1666) in Maiw. Hint. Soo. O)!!., 
Ml . X. Ci\, 1K49. Maaaatnebata.— Doc. of 1636. 
ibid., Ill, 129, US8. Wawtiwittfc— Becowia (1682) 
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in B. I. Col. Bm., I, in, IMt. 
Bivwster (1686) In Mu>.HM.8oe.CM1..4lb ■..in. 
SS8. 1856. HMMlurti.-CI«eve (1M&). iMd.. 
▼u, m.im. HHMtarit— Denncr <1«I9) to 
Dnke. Bk. Inds.. bk. S, 20, IMS. " ' 



Tinker (1689) in Mm BInC 8oe. Ooa. 4tli ■.. 
Til. 220, 1866. ■AtaMhmcta.-Doe. of im in R. I. 
CM. Rec.. n. 128. 1867. Matattnttli.— Wears 
(1690) in N. B.Hl)it. 800.O0U.,!. 188,1824. M«tha- 
tNNta.^Clark (18G2) In Mmi. QIm. BocColl.. 4th 
■., II, 29^ 1866. HfttltttMltli.— fiMOlds (1682) In 
R.I.O0I. Bee., t, 468,]8G«. MMiMMMfeM.>43od- 
ftVf _n<47) in iUm. UUL Boc. Coll., 4tli a.. 
Tit. Sm, 1M& ■ettoakMttti.— Robinson (1682), 
ibMi.. 94, note. MkltMbMetli.— Downing (1680), 
ibid., VI, 87, 1868. MattMliun«tta.--Pdb«m 
QMS), ibid.. > Tti, 140, ina"). MAttMVMta.— 
Wbitfield (16&1). ibid.. 3d iv, lis. IffiM. 
WeWethMrtk-Wenfe (1680) in N. H Hl>t 80c. 
Coll., I, 188, 1824. Mi^taMtto.-Nuwtll (1646) 
in R. I. Col. Rec., I. m. IKhb. MeMMhuMMa.— 
Maverick (iOeej in Ma.Mi. Hl.<«t. Stx;. Coll.. 4th ■., 



VII, 312, 1866. M«MMhiMiMk.— (iurKca patent {ea. 
I«23). ibid., Sd fl.. Vt, 76, 1837. Hemthiuett.— 
Shnrt iirm). ibid.. 4th a., ¥1,571-2,1863. Meaa- 
tbna«tt.— Ibid. Pauooagaait.— Morton (ea. 1626) 
In Ofnlte, Bk. Inda., bk.2, 43. 1M8 (mentioned im 
the village over which ChickatMlK>t vrns rarbem ). 

Musachoset. ( )ih> of the villa<.'t's of the 
tribe of the Hanienuniein U>14, acconiiii^ 
toOapt John Smith; proi>ahly the chief 
wttU'rneiit of the trilx-, w hich thru held 
their territory uImiuI ^hiKsju-huhettii hay, 
Mass. In 1617 that portion of the coast 
extending: northward into Maine \v:i- rav- 
SLiivti hy a iK*>tileiKv, no tiiatthe irilx* was 
almost eztinet before the arrival of the 
Puritans in 1020. 

XaaMahnact.— Smith ( 1629) . Hint. Va., 11. m. rept. 
181'.' 

Maaaape^aa ('great ]K)ud,' from mami, 
*Knat,* and peag or fj^^i, ' pond.' 

It "cciir^ frequently in dialeetie f<»nn>» 
ill JSevv iln^iand and on l-onj; i.^^hmd). 
An Al^onquian tribe formerly on the 
8. coa.ut of Jj<mii Island, N. Y., about 
Heafoni and Babylon, extending from 
Ft Neck B. to Islip. Their chief village^ 
which waa ])ro!)ably of the same name uh 
the tribe, appears to have been at Ft 
Neck. • ** Under constant fear of attaclc 
from their more warlike neighborn, the 
Indians at eacli end of the islantl had 
built at Ft Neck and at Ft Pond, or 
Konkhongauk, a place of refi^ capiiblc 
of holding 500 men" (Flint, Early Lon^ 
Inland, 1896). The stronghold of the 
Massapequa was destroyed in 1653 by 
Capt. Uuderhill in the oidy great In- 
dian battle fought on I>»ng Island. The 
women and children took refuge on 
Squaw id. during the battle. Tntil 
lately the remains <>f a (juadrangnlar 
structure, itij .sides 90 feet in length, 
marked the place where the fort 8t<VMl. 
Taikap. 'iiylia. the Ma.s.«aiH'«jua saehem, 
vrm a thoru in the llesh of tlie settlens iu 
his vidnlty, It being im possible to satisfy 
his demands. The renirds ^hll\v that 
both the Knglisb and the Dutcli were 
obliged to pay tribute to him time and 
again. He was one of the mo,><t tnrlmlent 
characters know n to tlie aboriginal his- 
tory of Ivong Island. (j. m. c. t.) 

Bull. 30— 05 52 



Doc. of 1644 in K. T. Doe. Col. Hiat, 
XIT,6M88S. Maiuwitiiiit,— Deidof 1680. IbM., 
1& Maiiafaag,— Poc lot 1660. Ibid., 621. Mtamr 
■Mgna.— Woodin Macaulcy, N. Y., 11. 2S8, 1880. 
SSmm-Doc. of 16.<S7 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., 
ZIT|4167 1888. BuaapMnaa.— BnMenber. Tribes 
Huoaon B., 78, 1872. lUnapala.— Doc. of iiid6]n 
N. Y. Doc Col. Hiat., xni, 68; 1881. Kanepeack.— 
Stayveaant (lOBO), ibid., ZiT. 460, IHKi. Maxee> 
Baagnaa.— Note,ilMd.,xni.S41.1Wl. MarMpeaka.— 
Doc. of 1676, Ibtd.. XIV, 706, 1883. Maraepeqau.— 
Bnttenber,TrlbeaHnd8on B., 166, 1872 (mb<prlnt.'). 
■aiaaaln.— Stuyvemut (IGOO) in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Hiat.. XIV, 474, 1883. Manapiadk-^Doc. of 1666, 



ibld.,a60. Manepiagh.— Treaty of 1660, ibid., Xin. 
147,1881. Karaapyn.— Doc. of 1660, ibid.. 184. Mav 
aay.-^Addam (16.'^<) in Drake. Bk. Inds., bk. 2, 78, 
1848 (aame?). Maaapequa.— Tltompflon, Loos Is- 
land, 68. 1839. Maaepeaga.— I}eedof 1648 inN. 
Doc. Col. lli.4t.. xtv, ftso, 1883. ■aahraaag.— Doc. 
of 1688, ibid.. 774. Maaha-Praga.— Androa (1675), 
ibid., 706. Kaakpeage.— DcK'. of 1676, ibid., 696. 
Hanapaaga.- MacHuIey. N. Y.. II. 164. 1820. Haa- 
aapaga.— Deed ( 1657) In Bottenber.TiilwsHndaon 
R.. 344. 1H7J. Maaaapeqna.— Thompaon, Long 



— ay^?i|aaa>i a a iwaaa |x*\.pa«« ijiri 

laland, 67. 1K{«i. Haaaepaaks.— Doc. of 1675 in ! 
Y. Due. Col. IliM. XIV, 705, 18K3. Xaiaapaaga.— 

D<K-. of 1657. ibiil.. 4 in. Xeraapcfe.— Treaty of 
1656 in Rultenber, THIh-.s Hiidi^m R., 125, 1872. 

KassaaaaQga. A western species of rat- 
tlesnake (Sistntrus rnfniatti.t). This rep- 
tile ia more properly termed Mis^issauga 
an«l derives its appellation from the place 
and ethnic name Missisauga (Chamber- 
lain, iMxg. of Mississagas, 59, 1892), from 
theChippewamtaf, 'grr*at,' andxd«7or«atiJb, 
'river mouth.' (a. k. c. ) 

Maisassoit ( 'great chief ' ; proper name, 
Woosamequin [Waaaniegin, Osamekin, 
etc.], 'Yellow Feather'). \ j»rinci|>al 
chief of the Wampanoag of the r^on 
abont Bristol, R. I., who was introduced 
by Samoset to the Puritan- at Plymouth 
in 1621 . He was preeminently the friend 
of the English. Drake (Abori^. Raoee, 
SI, isKOi Hays of him: " He was a i hief 
renowneil more in peace than war, and 
was, as lonfr an he lived, a friend to the 
I'n'^dish, nt>t\\ ithstandirit: they commit- 
ted repeated usurLMitions upon his lands 
and liberiies." He had met other Rng- 
li.^h vtt\aL:' i-^ Iw-fore the advent of the 
Puritan». While ill in 1623 lie was well 
treated by the English. In 1632 he had 
a brief 'lispnte u itli the Narrairan.^et im- 
der Canouicu», and in 11>4W he sold the site 
of Duxbury to the English. Hie death 
took place in 1662. Of his sitns. mw, 
Metacoinet, became famous as King 
Philip (q. V. ), the leading spirit in a long 
struggle atrainst the English, (a. r. c. ) 

Kassawoteck. A village of the Pow- 
hatan confederacv, in IGOS, on the w. bank 
of Rappahannock r., King Georye co., 
Va. (.1. M. ) 

Maasawoteck. — .<mith (U'>2'.)). Virginin, I, map, 
repr. 1019. Xaaaawtack.— Slmoiut, ibid., 1, 186. 

Maaaet A Haida town on the r. side 

of Ma-.xet inlet, im ar its niouth, (^neen 
Uliarlotte ids., liriL Col. its name in the 
Masaet dialect is Atafwaa (^it^'was, 
'white alope', whi< h iu the Skide-^rate 
dialect utpears a.s Ciatgai ^\ i w as ) . Acc« ml- 
ing to the inhabitailts the sea formerly 
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came in over the ground now occupie^l 
by hooees, bnt the latter were then ciitn- 

at<'<l I'll liiphcr ^Tound jii^t hack nf the 
pretH'iit site. At tlmt time, to«», liierc wa» 
an independent town around a hill called 
I'Mjao ( 'MMjao), whidi stamlsat the eii.«t- 
eru end. I'ntil latelv the band holding 
po BDCJuri on waR the 8kidaokao. A coord- 
m^I to John Work's eHtitnalc, made be- 
tween 183<> and 1S41, there were IHO 
houfles and 2,473 people at Masset. but 
tliiH i-numeration muHt ha\<' iiichnl«'<l all 
the neijrhboring towns, and nruhahly num- 
bered the smokehouse.". Tlie uumlM>r of 
houses, enumerate*! by old people, in the 
two towns, MxHset propter and Kdjao (27 
and ft reHfteetively ) would indieateatotal 
population of ah'iiit ")28, 432 in the former 
and tHi in the latti r. Addinj^ to thetse 
fi>;uri'M the eeti mated mnnh> r» in the two 
nei^hlx)rin^ towns nf Yan and Kayinij;, 
the i^Tand Uttul \v<tuld U* !,(».')<», or leK** 
than half of Work's ti^ure. It i>* \tru\t- 
ahlr. ho\v«'ver. that the population had 
dei-reaM'd lH-t\veen Work's time and that 
which the ohl men ii' U reeall. .\ee<trd- 
inff to the Canadian Report ni Indian 
Affairs for UH)4 tliete were ;;.")(» iKH»ple at 
Mam>t; these include the remnant of ail 
the fanjHies that lived uiice In-tween 
Cliawagi8 r. and llippa id. A lew p<Mtple 
have moved to the neighboring town 
of Kavung. .V mission of the Anjiliran 
Church Ih maintaineil at .Ma.<set, the oldest 
on the Queen Charlotte ids., and all the 
Indiana are nominal Christians. 

( J. R. 8. ) 

•■Ate'wM.— Swanton. Coiit. Hiiiilti, IWfi (na- 
tive iiaiiif!. O afaiwa'». -ni>»i«., Twt lftli Rotxtrt 
N. W. 'rnt»>'« ( "iiiiHilii. .' ; ] - Qat^axiwa*. — Ibiil. 
(Skill, ir It.- itialccl:. MaanrU.— Sr.uil. r I'-^H'.! in 
Jour. 1 iliiiol. Sh-. Lontl , l-^l-^ MaMeeU. — 

S<-t»iilir ill .l>«tir. Hoy, ii<<'^. s... . \i. -Jlv, 1^11. 
Mauets.— Dunn. Hi^t ni< ^'lln, '^M. isu. Maa- 
•ett. — <"nn.Inii. AIT l *i(, pt j i.'.», I'h> . MftSBvtta.— 
SchiMili'mft. Iii'l 1 nl.' V \ I- ' l^.' Hllvr 
Work, lsU»-ll I. HaMt'ttcB. - iMili rin .lutir. liny. 
Gt'OK'. SiH' . \i, Jl'.i, l^i; Ma«s hade. — Kniu-i'. 
Tlinkit ln<liiiii«-r. Itni. Moiaette. — Kiim-, 

WuihI. in .\. Am.. Hpji . 1* • ' 1 lit- r Wurk, 1»:vV-ll ). 
Ut-te-waa.— i>a»!Mni. 1^ i liarluUo l>\y., Ki. 1^n» 

Massi. A former t4>wn on the k. Iiank 
of Tallapoosa r., Ala. i i'lartrani. ^'l'y. i, 
map. I75K»). Not iilfntilicl, tmt pn»l»ablv 

Cfvek. 

Mastikwayo. Tlu' ( hii ken-hawk elan 
of thePakab (Heetij phrairvi>f the Ilopi. 
Maa-ai' kwa'-y«.— Htephen In «th Rep. B. A. £.. 39, 

im. 

Masainaoac. A triW' of the Monncan 

(•i.iife<UTa< y, formerly livinir in Ciunber- 
landand Huekiughamcos., Va. .Strachey 
e|>eak8 of their village as the fartbef*t 
town of the Monacan. 

Maariaa«aolr^niithOe»>,VIrytnia. i. innp. r«>pr. 
U19. MaaaiaaaaM.— Ji'lTeivuti. Ni>t<'s. I7<.i. ihui. 
MaaiiaaaaadB.— Strachey (Uilii, Vh . lu-j. 1>m<i. 

Maiiomuck. An Indian loeatinn in 
1700, mentioned as it mar the Waba- 
quamet t'ountry. in >. M>i.<saehn8ett»« 
(I>u.-. .if 17(K) iiiN. V. hi.r. ( 1 I!i-t.. IV. 
616, 1854). Probably itlentaal with Ma- 



shamoquet (Massamugget, Mashaniogget, 
Maabamngket. Machi*nmoket, Mo(*hanKV 

(liictt), riven by Tnunbull (Ind. Names 
Conn., 25, 1881) au the name of a tract 
and a small tribntary of Qoinebang r. at 
Poinfn t. N K. Conn., ami rendered by 
him 'at the great fishing plai-e. ' 

muiklhftUkSk»{Ma-tiuh'-fMi.ta-kik*, 'ra- 
ven bearers'). A society of the Ikuuuh- 
kaht^i, or All Cbmradee, in the l*iesan 
tribe of the SikHika.— (rrinnell, BlackK>ot 
LiMl^ro Tales. 2"J1, lS<r>. 

Masiit A former northern Porno village 
on Forsythe cr. , one of the headwatera of 
Russian r., alM>ut 'A m. s. w. of the preirent 
Calpella, -Mendocino CO., Cal. ( s. .\. b. ) 
Maau ta-kaya. — CtibiM . LnM i in s< )i<H>li-ruft, Ind. 
TrilH'M. ni, U2. isf^. Ma-att-U k«a. n>i<1 

Mata. A former rancheri a, pn>baldy of 
the Solia, N. of Cal'M>rca, whirli is on the 
Kio de la At^uncion, U*tweeu (.juitot.ia<' 
and Aribaiba, n. w. Sonora, Mexico. The 
place was visited by Ansa and Font in 

177t>. 

Santa MaiU.—IInrdy, TrnvcK, <2*-', 1.H-J9 (name"*. 
8. Juan de KaUL— Anza tui<t Kmit \ 177t> • quoUvl t<v 
Bam-n>ft. Arii. and N. M., 3««. 18«J. 

Xataohio. A Tarahuiuare settlement 

on the headwaters of the Rio Yaqui, lat 

2S« 4n\ lun. 107° -MY. w. Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— Orozco y Berra, iieog., 323, 
18fi4. 

Matafaay. A former l)ieuu(>Ao ran- 
eheria on npi>er San Luis K»'v r . San 
Diejro co., Cal.; later on A^rna (. aliente 
No. 1 res., fK'cupie<l by Warner*s rauK^ 
By decision of the V. S. Supreme Court 
the Indians were di»iH»K'*e.s!*e<l «»f their 
lands, and byactof May 27, 1902, an addi- 
tional tract wa*i purcliased at I^ala, ami 
the .Mata^juay iK'ople, who nuuiliered 11 
in 1903, were removed thovto in thst 
y<'ar. 

kata^ay.— Jackson and Kinney. Km. Mlaa. lad.. 
21. 1KS3. Mataknay.— HayeM < lH5in i ltcd l>v R<in- 
i roft. Nat. Rac. 1. 4.'i8. IMt2. MatiguiaL— H. K. fJ- 
Doe. 76, rong. . Sd tietw. , 1 33, 1 857. Wiintatjufcia 
Taylor in Cal. Farmer, May 11, IWO. 

Kataitaikeok {.Va-ti'ii-t'ii-ke-^ 'many 
I'siu'Ies'). A former Cree l»and, .named 
from their chief, who was known to th* 
French a- 1^ Sonnant In 1856 they 
roanieil and hunted in the country alone 
the "Montaurnes des Bois," and traded 
with the fur comjianiet* on Re<l r. of the 
North and on the Missouri near the 
mouth of the Yellowstone. They num- 
liered aN'Ut .'itX) lo<lir«*s. — Havden. 
Ethnog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 237. Ijyil 

Matamo. A Diogtiei^o rancheria near 
San Dieuo, s. Cal.; probably the same ai^ 
Matmork la Puerta, reitresented in the 
treaty of l«ft2 at Santa Isabel. 

Matamo.— on t >rii 1 177.St cited Uy Bancroft. BM 
rnl. I, J vt, ISM Matmork la PuerU. — H. R. Bx 

Kin- 7': :.tlli ("oiiK.. :5d M>Sis.. Kf.'. l-s'T 

Matauakoxu. Mentioned bv l)e l.aet 
alwut um (N. Y. Hist. 8(k\ C^.ll . J-i 

I. ;?'»:•, i as a Delaware (riU- f..ri!i« rly 
in New J ersey . The name may ha\ e i*ouje 
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connection with Manta (-i. v.) «ir with 
Matiniconk, the Indian name of ati island 
in Delaware r. Cf. Matineeoc. ( i. m. ) 

Ibtantonwan (said to mean 'villa^reof 
the^nvat lake which empties intoai!^mali 
one,* ami therefore proljably from mdo4et 
•the outlet of a lake'). One of the two 
early primary divisions of the Mdewakan- 
Um Sioux ( Neill, Hist. Minn., 144, 18.58). 
They seem to have lioen a distint t tribe 
when visited by Pern.t in 1689. Thev ar»' 
mentioneil lu; renidinp at the mouth of 
Minnewta r, in 1685. To thin .^ivi^'ir)n 
belonged in 1868 the Khemnichau, Ka- 
pozha, Maghayut«-i*hni, Makhpivamaza, 
KhevHtaotonwe, and Tintaotonwe hands. 
All tfaeieare now on Santee ref., Xebr. 

Wafc-tlH ott. — Lew is iiiul rinrk, Pi^dv., :\\ iso; 
MintwteBA.— Pernit ( Itis'J). qiuited hv Ni ill' Mist 
Minn.. 144, 18SM. llanUatoiw,-lji Han . ;,,(l<1 
by Neill, Hint. Minu.. 170. Mantanton 
■•iM&;->U8uear (1700) quoted by Neill. iMd.. 
IMk ■ ii ilM Mww.— Prise do IVwsoRojon In 
Maiiry, Dee., v. 34. isms. 

ll«m., W4, 1864 (miitprintt. M atabantowaher. — 
BUM« Atlas Ethncig., 56. ls.>(,. Mententona.— 
2*PlS?***i.*'^) *n Minn. Hist. Sih\ roll., ii, pt. 2. 

Matantuck. See ttognm. 

lUtania ( Span. : * masBarre ' ) . A name 
freqnently appearing on early Spanish 
ii)ap>, aii.l oti maps derive<l therefrom, 
apparently aa aeltlemeiits, but in n alitv 
to mark the locality or sup^x .•.<'( l hu-ality 
where a massarre "iwid taken pla«-e. A 
Matanza appears on map« of the (^uivira 
rqHon, in which Franeisn-o i^vva iJouilla 
an«l his oompaiiioiiH were killed by the 
natives about ldlM-96; and another on 
thei. coast of Florida, l>elow St A uguutine, 
where the lltinnenot eoloni.-ts mas- 
sacred by the Spaniards in 15<>5. 

Matapaa (probably from the Nahuatl 
untfhilh, atl, and wliieh suggests 'in 
the blue water.'— Buehm). A sublivision 
of the Tehoeco that inhabited a villa>ie of 
the same name on the lower Rio Fuerte, 
in s. w. ijinaloa, Mex.— Orozco y Bern! 
Geojf., 68, 18W. ' ^ 

MaUpe. A Ku«leve settlement, which 
evidently contained also someCoguinachi 
Opata, in lat. 29«, Ion. 1 lO^.tentralSonora, 
Mexico. Identified by Kandelier with 
the Vacapa or V^acapa of Marcos de Xiya 
(15%). The mlenion of San Jok' tie .Ma- 
tape was established there in 162»; it 
had 482 inhabitants in 1678 and but .{5 in 
1730. According toDavila (Sonora Ilis- 
t/inco, ;{17, 1H<M) it was a roguinadii 
pueblo, ^'ot to be confounded with fi»> 
Papago settlement 

12:1. isyo. 



Matapoake. Mentioned as a tribe that 
«>nce occupied Kent id.. Queen Anne co., 
Md. (Davis, Daystar of American Fixe- 
dom, 45, ]S.->.3). Thev lived at onetime 
near Indian Spring, and at another on 
Matapax Neck. 

Matarango. A tril.<' livin<.' w. of I)ar- 
win, H. K. Cal.; probably an offshfMit of 
the Panamint, as they s}Kak a similar 
lanjrnatre ( „. „ . ii.) 

Matatoba. A trilK; or band of the Da- 
kota, probablv the Mantantonwan divi- 
sion of the Mdewakantoii. 

Mu W> . mv., Tl,518, 
-Ibid, (distinct from 




in. 3». 1857. 8. lwliktope.-BMn(roft. X... M«'x 
?^^iS^. 'V^^*^- ▼•Spa.-.Man t^ d.. .SK-a 

TMM.-Mlea (U») to Bakluft. Voy.. ni..4». 



l«8to. Siou 9t tha Ptairiia.— r"'" - * i 
the Teton). 

Mataughquamead. A village on tlie n. 
Imnk of the Potomac, in IHdS, in Charles 
CO., Md.. prolwiblynearMaUawoinancr.— 
Smith (lf)2^»), Vi^finia, i, map. repr. 1819. 

Xatawachkarini ('people of the shal- 
lows.'— Hewitt). A small irilM' <.r Ijand 
living in HMO ..n middle Ottawa r., bat 
found in 1072 in the vicinity of the s. end 
of Hudson bay, near the .Mon.soni. Tiiey 
wen' doubtless one of the bands, known 
to the French as Algonkin, which were 
broken and tlispersed bv the InHjiiois 
invasion alxjut KitiO. See . 
MadMuasluiriiu.-^f'hHniplHii), (Eiivres, ni aoi 
1H70. MaUouachkariniena — .Jeji. Rvl. IM-'i. «1.' IS/iH. 
■ataouakinnouek. Itiid.. l»i72. M. I8.VS Mai- 
aouchk.-ilrini. — Il.iil, iii. inde.x, IfSH. MaUoodl- 
kairinik.-ll.i.l . K.w, Mataouchkainai. 
ouek. Ii.hl . iriif. iv.v MataouchkAiriniwek,— 
IliKl , It. It, ]i I i,s..s. Matiiouchkarini. "Ibid., 1*40, 
:>1 I'' Matawttchkairini - I >>!<l.. Ill, index, IM.'isl 

Maiawachwarini. — ll.i.l. Matoa-onMoariai 

ch;(iii|,iani m.ia). <Kuvrcs, III. aOB. 1830. 

Matawoma. A former vilUige. pr« .1 lal >ly 
of the Delawares, on Juniata r.. .Mifllili 
CO., Pa., near the present .Mi A'evtown.— 
Roycein iSthltep. B.A.K., Pa. nlap. l s<»<». 

Mataha^img. A former 1 n h pioi.s v i I lage 
on the I. ft bank of the k. branch of Sus- 
quehanna r., aUmt 13 ui. above Wvominir. 
Pa.— Doc. Hist. N. Y., II. 71.5, 1 m. 

Matchcoat. During the era of trade 
with the Indians almoiit throughout the 
Algonquian seaboard certain garments 
supplie-l in tnittic were cn\M by the 
English "matchcoats," a corruption of 
a name lielonging to one of tlie cloaks or 
mantles (.f the nativ. s. The Alg<.nquian 
word from which it waa «lerivcd is repre- 
BenUnl by Chippewa nKi/^;< />///, Delaware 
vwhfjofr;/, ' i>etticoat. ' ( a. f. c. ) 

Matchcouchtin. A Xaiiticoke village in 
17(17, probably in Pennsylvania.— Ev-ana 
11.07) in Day, Pciiu., :m, 1S4.3. 

Mat«heattochon«ie. A Kantieoke vil- 
lage in 1707, probablv in Ptennsvlvania.— 
Evans 1 1707) in Day. PcMn.,.S!"M, ls.|;{. 

Matchebena«haliewi«h( 'ill-looking bird,' 
or * ill-natured bird.'— Hewitt). A Pota- 

watonii village, cal le<l after a rhief of this 
name, formerly on Kalamazoo r.,pn>ljably 
in Jack.soii CO., Mich. The reservation 
was.-.il.l III 1S-J7. Thenameisalsowritteii 
Matchebenarhshewish. (j. m.) 
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Matcheda«h. A nanio fdniicrly used to 

«Ufjigiiatt' tluKH? Mis^i«iu)^ji livinj; at 

Mat<'lKHla8h hav, Ontario. 
M»tohed»4sh.— ThauvigiHTic (1736) In N. Y. I><>o 
Col. HUt.. IX. 105t>, IH.-^. lUtchedMh.- ii< ury. 
TniveiB,86.17«.U0». MUaUtMhk.— Ibid. ]Ute« 
•bitMhe.-Memolr of 1718 in N. Y. Doo. Ool. Hlit. 
IX 889 1856. 

Mstwliiiiko*. A village contidninff 000 
families of IllinoiB, Miami, htkI otIiei-H, 
situated 30 leainieti from Ft Creveiwur, 
neftr F^ria, III., in 1682 (La Salle in 

Marpry, Dt'c, ii, 2()1, 1877). The won! 
may Ih> comiecttHl with Chinko (q. v.). 

llatcbopick {'bad bay or inlet* — Hew- 
itll. A \ illap' <»f tlu' T' •whatan ("oiifi'd- 
eracy, iu ItiUb, on tliu n. bauk of the 
Rappahannock, in Richmond oo., Va. 

('f. Slatrhotic. 

Machopeakc — I'lin luLt. I*ili;rim».'i<, iv, 171ti, W.'.VJti. 
■Atchopeak. ^iiii<>ii>. in Mnith (16'i9>, VirKitiin. 
1, 18«\ rf|»r. 1">1'.' Katehopick. -Siiiltli, ibid., map. 

Matohotic i'l»a«l iiilft.' — llt'witt ). A 
group of tribes of the Powhatan confed- 
eracy m'cupying the country lietween 
Potomac ami Kui>|mhanno<'k n». <lown to 
about the middle of Kichmoud co., Va., 
compripin^ the Tanxenent, Potomac, 
Ciittatawomcn, PisKasec, and Onawiuan- 
ient. They uumliered perhaps 40U war- 
riora in but 60 years later, accord- 
ing to J«-ffcrf«on, had Imc .inf n'diu e<l to 
60 warriors. Hee Ai'/x^mntior. (j. m.) 

AppantWl litTiTiiin Nut.-s, tal>l<'. l.^s. iwi. 
Appunatriez. — HcrnTiaii. nmp < l()7Ut in Kep. on 
Lltio tx-tWi-t'ti Vii. and M<1 . 1h7;<. MatohMtickei.— 
An-hivi* Md.. I'nH". (\miH il, l&ki-*?. 281, 1K85. 
■atchotios. — Je(Tenw>n, np. cit. Matox.— Ibid. 

Matchotic. A former village on the 8. 
bank of Potomac r. in NortnumlK«rland 
CO., Va., a abort distance below Nominy 
inlet. 

MattMliotiek.— Herrman. (1470) la Rep. cm 

Line iMtwcen Va. and Md. 
Matebotie. A former village oh Macho- 

<1mi I t , K iiiy ( i«'<iiY»' Va. 

Upper Katchodic. lT< i>oii. Notui. 138, 1801. 
Upper KatUch otick.-Mrrniiaii. map (1670) In Rep. 

on LiiM' bi'tWHiii Vii. nnd M<1. 

Matchot A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy, in 1(>08, on Pamimkey r., 

New Kent (■<<., Va. 

■atchot.-Siiiitli I ir,2<.)s. VirKblUl,U,lSi,f«pr.I819. 
Matchut. —I >>!<)., I, map. 

Mategarele {inntfgd 'juniper', reit 
Mm Ixu': 'Im I'.u the juni|K'r>*'). A Tara- 
Iniiuan- laurhriia Hear Palanijiio, Chi- 
huahua, Mi xiin. — Lumholtz, infn, 1894. 

Mathews, Hary. See Ho>iomm}Tthf Mary. 

Mathiaca. \ Timii<|uanan tribe and 
village on the \v. nide of upper St Johns 

r., Fla., in the Kith century. 
Mathiaca. — I >•' Hrv, Bn-v. Nnr.*, II. map, 1521. 
Mathiaqua — l^uc1< >nnic n- ( 1566) quoted by Sblpp, 
Dc> 8(>t>> mill I'Ih., T^lh. IHHI. Matttiaqoa.— Fair- 

baiikv Ui^t. Kla., Id'., IM7I. 

Mathomauk. A \ illa^'e of the Powhatan 
confederac;^, in l'*!''^, on the w. Imnk of 
•JaiiK's* r., in It^Ie < f Wi^dit co., Va. — 
i>milh ( 1829) Vijyiida, i, map, repr. 1819. 

Mathae. A trihe that tradiMl in 1652 
with Indians f»n r;itn\i iit r . Mil Then? 
ia no mcauB of determining lUs locution 




(Bo/nian, Maryland, ii. 487, 1837). Pos- 
sibly the Mantua, Mouthecs, or Mun^ees, 
or perhaps the Ifanta division of the 
Heiaware-. fj. M.) 

Mathwa ( M ' -tUh-uxx^ ' owl ' ). A genfl of 
the Shawnee (q. ▼.). — ^MbtgMi, Anc Soe., 
I(i8, 1877. 

Matiliha. A large Chumashan village, 
aaid by Indiann to have bi-en on Hnenar 
Ventura r., Ventura co., Cal. A village 
of this name is nientione<l in mistdon 
ar( hivi>s as having been sitoated near 
Santa Inez miaaion. 

■a'-ti-la-ka.— Hembaw. Bucnaventara MS. to- 
cab^, B. A. B., 18B4. BMUiha.— Turlor in CM. 
Ftemer, Oet. 18, 180L MatilQa.-nfd.. July Si. 

1863. 

Matilpe ('head of the Maamtagyila' )• 
.V Kwakiutl i^'pt which ha.*« ni^t*ntly 
branched off from the rest of the tnie 
Kwakiutl. The gen tea are Maamtapy ila, 
(tyekHcin.and 1 laailakyemac The prin- 
cipal winter village ia £tsekiu. Pop. 35 
in 1904. 

Mah-toe^tp — ran. Ind. Aff..l89. 1 HM. XaktaaL— 
ibid., pt. 2. 166, 1901. Mahtaltik-p«.— ^proat in Oan. 

Ind. Aff. 145. 1H70. — — - — 
N. Am.. apt>.. 1850. 
H4>n,Oomp.Viioabfi. ^ _^ 

palu.-OMt.Cbl. map. Victoria. 18^2. «Hini|l — 
Dawion in Trana. aof, 8oc. Can. for 1887, aer. 
n.eA. n'tUpi.— Bom ia <tli Bep. N. W. Tribes 
can.. M. 18m: MitUpia.— Boa^i In PetctOMma* 
Mitt, pt A. 130. 1887. Hat-al-pai.-TolBlie and 
Dawwjn. Oomp. Vocaba. Brit Col.. Ilia, I8M. 
Mar tU par.-«ebootcraft. Ind. Trib«i, ▼.«*, I8BS. 

Katineooc. .\n Alponquian trihe which 
fomierlv inhabittni the n. w. t (»a.>-t of l»ng 
Island, N. Y., from Newtown, i2"«t*naco., 
to Smithtown, Suffolk co. They had vll- 
la;,'eaat Flushing, ( den Cove, ( old Spring, 
Huntington, and Covr Harl>or, but even 
befon' the intrunion of the \vhit«'s they 
had beiome greativ re<luced, proljably 
through wars with tlie IroijuoiH, to wboni 
they paiil tribute. In 1*».t<> S'cn'tarv ^"an 
Tienhoven rei«»rle<l but 50 fuiuilieti l«-tt of 
this on(*e important tribe. Ruttenhcr in- 
cludei^ tlieni in hin >rontauk fjroup, which 
isMibout etiuivah nt to Metoac (q. v. ); but 
the interrelationship of the tri)>e.«> in the 
western part of Lon^; Island has not lieen 
(Iffmitt'lv determinnl. (.i. m. i. t. ) 

M.uUmarock.'i.- M il .iul>-> . N. V., U, l«>4-05, 1829. 
Mantincrock*. — < l;i:U, ( UK >lltla»:U, I. IS. 1*W. 
ManUnicock».M.uiiiiliv. .N. Y., II. 292, 1><29 
Hartinne houck. N'liii Tit-nlKiven i ItVini in N Y. 
Dor. < <il. Hi-t . I. M<i\. I.S.V.. Matin<^coc. -\V.«h1 in 
Macimlt v. I>'Iik M.. n. 2.V?. is,".*. Matinecockc — 
IVrry i Ir.Titt in N. Y. Uoc. V,»\. Hint., .xiv, ti?-', i-vs; 
Matinecogh.— I)(>e. of UVy6, ibid., 'My9. MaUi.? 
oon«h.— n>id. MatiatawlL— Dik-. of 1»>W.. ibi.l 
JIatiniconek.— Nlcolln(1609K ibid , ri21. KaUanr- 
konck.-I>(M-. of 1614, ibi<l.. .56. Matuudoook. — 
N'icollM ( ms), ibid., 687. Mat&iaiooBf h.— Nitvll« 
ibid., 567. Hattiaaooek.— Hould»worth 
(li'>(»). <bid., 680. Mattiaaakoaek.— Vnn Tien- 
hov, II 1»;55). ibid.. 314. 

Matironn. One of the Diejrtieno ran- 
cherian n present«'d in the treat v of 185S 
at Santa lsjil»el, s. Cal. — 11. U. "Kx. Doc 
7»>, ;i4th CVing., 'M s«\s.<.. 1 .'»:;, 1S,57. 

Matlaten ( .i/<i/-/<i-/< /) ). A summer vil- 
lage of the Wiweakam Itetween Hut*' and 
Loughborough iuk't«<, Brit. Col. ; pop. 
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in 1885 — Bom in BolL Am. Geos. 8oc., 

230, 1887. 
Kfttoaki. See Pocahontcut. 

Matomkin. A villafje of tin* Powliatan 
confederacy, still existing in 1722, about 
Metomkin inlet in Accomack co., Va. 
Not Ion)? l>efon* (his time it luui much <le- 
creaaed in populatiun owing to an epi- 
demic of mnalipox. 

MMaaapkeB. — Herrnian map (1670) in Maps to 
Aceompuny the Ri-p. of the Collar's on the 
B'nd'ry B«t. Va. and Ud.. ]g7S (Great and Uttle 
Hatampken marked). MatonUn.— Bevorlcv.Vtr- 
ginlH. 199, ITTI. 

Matonumanke ('Ixnir'). A Mnndan 
l)an<l. 

Bear — MorRiin. \uo. Soc, l.V. 1877. Mato-Mihte.— 
MaxiiniUan, Trav., 33.% IMS. Mi-to'-no-mike.— 
MMr).Mii, op. fit. MAto-Mamaafkaka.— Maximil- 
inn, >i|>. cit. Ka-to' nu-aai'-kft.— Dorwy in lAth 
Kep. B. A. K, 241, 18OT. 

Matora. An nnidentifled tribe placed 

by Marquette fShea, Disrov. Miss. Val., 
2tt8, 1852) J on his map of 1673, w. of the 
Miffiiwippi, aboQt tlie w. boraer of Ar^ 
kan!«aH. 

XatMki ( 'salt city,' because the Zufli 
Goddess of Rait is fwid to liave made a 
whit*' lake (lun ). A ruiiUMl itucblo of 
the Zuni near the n. w. base of Thunder 
mt., 3 m. B. of Zoni pueblo, Valencia co., 
N. Mex. It \v:i.vi the Masque of ('a.>^t;i- 
fleda's nairative of Coronaido's expedition 
in 1540-42, hence formed one of the Seven 
Cifio.s of CilMila. It wji.'i « .. ciij.ifd tmtil 
the U'ginniug of the I'ueblo revoltof Aug., 
1680, when it was permanently aban- 
done<l. the inlialiitaiit.s fleeinjr uith tlic 
other Zuni to the Huuiiuit of the adjacent 
Thander mtn. , there remain i f or several 
years. Dnrin^'theini.'JHioii |H'rio.i Miitsaki 
wa.H a vinita of Halona. See Mindeleff in 
8th Rip. B. A. E., 86, 1891, and tbe writere 
cited l>elow. ( k. w. ir. ) 

Masque.— CiLttnCtMliL \:.\>i. i„ im, h .\. k.. 
ftlT. 1M96. Ma^ui. -li iinl. I . r in Mutr. West 
Hi#it., 669. S4'pt. 18.N'.. MftCAqm,— nn,it,. in 
Doc. In<y., XVI. 133. Ih71. Macaquia.— Bande- 
Uer In Arch. Inst. Pafn-n*, iv. 3o7, ls92 
quotine OAatc, «ip. t it ). Kaaa^ia. — Dc I J;.),' 
Atiaa Nouvmii, map tW. \7:n. Masaquia.— [>i- 
I'Isle. Carte Mex iqu»' t t Flori.lc. 1703. Maaiki — 
Pect in Am. Antlq.. xvn. S-Vi, m*r>. Ma Ua ki.— 
CuflhinK In Century Mhr.. an, iks3 (Znfii nam.M. 
Mat-aa-kf.— Ciisbing in Millstone. ix,.%. .\pr lhv| 
(Zufti nauu ). Matouki.— ten Kate. Kiizcn tii 
N. A., 2y0, IKHTi (uiiwjuotinfir early Spani-^h form), 
■atia-ki.— Bandelier in Mag. West. Hist.. fi<i9, 
Sept. 1886. Ka-tsa Ki. — Bnnrfelier in An »i. Inst. 
Pllipen, in. 133. 1«90. Ma txa qui.— Ban.l. li r in 
BevaO d'Ethnogrupbie. -JOI. IKV.. Matzaqui.— 
IMd., 206. Haaaqoia.— Vetaiii tiri i ir>93). Teatro 



Hex., ni, 830, 1871. lU»quia.~lt»mcrt)ft. Ariz, 
and N. Mex., 173. 1«89 (miwjuotlnK V« tnn.-urt). 
XasaqaL— Bandelier quoU'd by CuHhinur in Mill- 
ItODtt, IX, 66, Apr. 1SH4. Mozaqui.—CmhinK in 
Oompto'rendulnteniat. ConK. Am . VII i.v, ivio 
■OMMM.— CastaAeda (1&96) in Terimnx r..m- 
nans, Voy.. ix, 163, 1888. Muxaqui.— cushinK' in 
Compte-rendu Intemat. Conx- Am., vii, l.'ifi, isw 
(_miminotinK Ca«tafleda). Bait City,— f'rif-hini', 
Zufti F».lk falt^. I, 82. 1901. 

Matsnikth ( MfUn-nlkY ). A foriucr vil- 
lage of the Sioslaw on Siudaw r., Greg.— 
Dorney in Joar. Am. Folk-lore, ui, 280, 

isyu. • 



MmUquai (Md\vui). A Cowichan tribe 
on Fnwer r. and Suinass lake, Jirit. Col. 
Their vilhi^es an* Maiuakume an<! Koko- 
aeiik. Pop. 44 iti 1!>(»4. 

Ka'fgoi.— BuaM in Olth Ji« {». IJrit A. A. 454, 
1894. Maiaqui.— Brit. Col. map. ln<l. AtT., Victoria, 
l«r>. Maaukajr.— Custer quoted by Uatwbct, 
notes B. A. E. Hiiliitai.-daB. lad. Aff. for 1901. 
pt. It, 158. ^ 

Mattabasea (from mauehgepu^-d, 'at a 

[relatively] great rivulet or lirook.' - 
TruinbuU). An important Algonqiiiau 
tribe of Connecticut, formeriy occujiyiniaf 

Ix'tli banks of Connecticut r.'froin W. th- 
en-tit lii to Middletown or to the coautaud 
exteu«Iinf» westward indefinitely. The 

^Vorl^lI^k, I'y(juaug, and Montowese In- 
diana w ere a part of thia tri l>e. According 
to Rnttenber they were a part of the Wap- 

pinjrer, and jierlmps occni icl the oriL'inal 
territory from whi» li coloiuts went out to 
overran the country as far as Hudson r. 

The f^aine author says their jurisdiction 
extended over all s. w. Connecticut, in- 
cluding the Maliackeno, Uncowa, Pan* 

gu.w.s<'t, Wepawang, Qninnijnac, M(»nto- 
wese, Sukianii, and Tunxis. m.) 
Matabeaec— Ki ii.ln:i. Tnn., r. '.>■.'. l">oy. Matabe- 
««ke -^1)<M . Ml ii.Ki I it.-d liy Trumbull, lud. Njimi"! 
("otiii., 'M, issi, Matebeaeck.— Writ.-r {<,i. icfi) in 
.Ma-s. Hivt. S.H . Cull.. ;^<1 N.. Ill, 161, 1h;u. Mato- 
weoeaack. I n. us cU t^.l i Kv;'.) citeii by Trumbull. 
Ititi. Niitm s ("..1111,, 'J(">, IKvl. Mattabe'eaet.- Stiles 
(17'. I . i:i .Muss Hivr .s.h-. 1st X. 10.S. iwr.). 

MatUbeseck. Kri uni i li'.lr, i nwotcd bvTrunibull. 
t oiiii.. I. .Mo, IMS MatUbeiett.— Ind.ileed (1673) 
cilc'tl by Tnuiibull, Ind. Xaim - ('..iin., "JC, IHSI. 
Mattab««icke. — Haynes iir.lH) i M is.. Hist. !s(h'. 
f'<ill...|tli.s.. vi.3.'»5.iNy. MatUpe&aet.— l)oc.uf I6.">7 
1 id «1 by Tnnnbull, Ind. Names Conn., iv,. iksi. 
lfatteb*»«k.— Hoyt, Antiq. Kes., Iv.'i. Se- 
quren I><m'. .,f in N. Y. rXM-. <'ol. Hist., n. 

Ill I, is.\s (title ofcliiefs. Sequine.— I>e U(el ( 1(140) 
ill N. V. Hi-I. Nie. Cell., M s., I, '.".t.""!, 1S41. 8e- 
qvin». -Diit. h tii.i|i - lr,|»-, , h, N. V. Iioc. Col. Hist.. 
I. IS.-)*.. 

MatUbeteo. The principal village of the 
Mattabesec, the residenee of Sowheag, 

their head chief. 1 1 OCCUpied tile Site of 

Midd It'll i\vn. ( "oiin. 

MatUbpsett - Kiel.i. Mi(Mle!>ex Co , :;i 1M9. 

Mattacock. \ villairc of the IVtwbatan 
confwleracy, in lti08, on the n. bank of 
Y<.rk r., in GlOQCester Co., Va. -Smith 
(1629), Virginia, t, map, rci)r. ISlVt. 

MatUcunt. A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy, in 1608, on the a side of 
Potomac r., in King (lerinre co., Va. — 
Smith (1629), Virginia, i, map, repr. 1,S19. 

Mattakeset. A villatre in e. MaRsuchu* 
setts, about the site of Yarmouth, Barn- 
stable CO. It is said to have l)een .subject 
to the Wampanoag, but was in Nau.^et 
territory. It is mentioned in IHiM, ami 
in 1685 wasstill in exi^•tence, w ith a pi»pu- 
lationof 70 Indians exceeding 12 years of 

ap?- (J. M.) 

KatakeM.-Oookin (1674) In IfBM. Hltt.8oc. OolL. 
iHt 1. 148, 1806. KatakMaak— Arnold and Voi^ 

ton I lt;K3), ibid., 4tb s., 86. 1661. BitakaMit.— 
BarlKT, Hist. Coll., .M7, 1K«. MattaelMMd.— Ma». 
Hist.J'^X-. Coll., 1st s , III. l.^, 1794. MattachMMt— 
Ibid. Mattacheeat.— Ibid. Mattaehieat— Monit 
(\iyj-2) quoie<l by Drake, Bk. Inds., bk. 2, 16. 1818. 
lUttaohiat.— Dee iufimith (1629), Vlxyinla, n. 288, 
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repr. Ift19. ]UtUk06M.— Hinckliqr jlW) In UaM. 
Hist. Sue. Coll., -Itb s.. V. laa. 1861. HattakNNk— 
Humphreys (1815). ibid,. 3d •., IT, 92, 181C. Bat- 
takedt — Kaw<«on and Danfmrtb (1098). Ibid., l«t 

Kattakeset. A foriner villa^^ situated 
about the Kite of Duxbury, Plymouth < 
"Sims*. It wiifj pr<jl»ably subject to the 
Wiunpannau'. In U>85 it had 40 inhabit- 
ants »'X<T*'<linj; 12 years of a^c. ( i. M. I 
Vamat«kee>et. Him kit v ( ItWi) in Ma.-»'. Hist. S<i<'. 
Coll.. 4th ^ . V, 1 i, ISli. 

Mattamnskeet. A village of the Macha- 
punga, thf only one belonj;iiig to the tribe 
in 1700-01, ant! fontainin^ then, afeonl- 
ing to Law Hon, 30 warriors. Prob«bly 
flituated on the lake of the same itftme in 

Ih !, r . , X. 

Manmiskept—Law-iiin ITU), Hist. Car., :5>s3.r»'|>r. 
ISW. Masammaskplc. -I^ol. llcr. N. V. (ITIIU, II. 
3'2. lN.Ni M»Uina»kite.— Ibld.,2y. MaUmukkeet. — 
n>i<l.. 31. MatUmuskMU. — Ibid., 45. Mattecum- 
»k* ' "I K.T. N. C. iMViK II. IHV,. Matte- 

Mattanock. A village uf the Powhatan 
onnfederecy, in 1606, on the w. side of 

Naii>eiuond r., near it>i iimuth, in Nanse- 
luond (■•>., Va. — iSuiith (1629), Virginia, 
I, map, repr. 1819. 

Mattapanient fjirobably of tlie same 
meaning as Alaltapony, »|. v.). An Al- 
gonnuian tribe or band that formerly 
liveil «in Patiixeiit r. . Md . jirchably in 
8t Marys co. Their principal village, 
of the same name, may iiave been at 
Matfaj>ony cr. .\ Catholie mis<^i'>n wa.«s 
e.«tal»h.'<hed there in Jtiiki. In lt>.")l they, 
with others, were removed to a tract on 
Wi. oiiiico r. They were f)OHeibly but a 
hand or division of the Conoy (q. v.), 
and are to he distingaishet) from the 
Mattaj»ony . f Virginia, HometimeH writt«'n 
MattajMinu lit. ( j. m. ) 

Matapaman.— .Map. rn. 1640 or IfvV), in Mii|>s t<> 
Arciiiiniimy tlu' Hi-nt. <>f tlu- Cutiir'x on X]\v 
Bn<l'y Im I. nnu M«l . 1*«T:!. Matpanient. — 

Bnznian. .MM . I. Itl, I>.1T MatUpament. — Stni 
vhvy (i-u. N irKiiiiii, :'■'.>. l^r.« Maltapanians. — 

Bi'/.iimn. M«l . II. IS<7. Mattapanient. Siinlli 
ili...".<i, N tiK'iiiiii, I. IIH, ri'fir.. 1S1»*. Mattapany. ~ 
HcrriiKiii. Miip iH'.Tdi, in Maii.-* to .\r< i mi paiiy 
th.' I;< ( I -i( (III' < ,.iiir ~ <in ilu- Hnil'y Ix t, Vh. 
timl .M<l , IHT;;. ■attpament.— Smith (1«2U). Vir- 
ffiiiiH. I. nmii. r<-|>r. l^^l'.i. MeUp««Bi«l.--Wlltte 
(ltfcl'.»). Kfliilit* Iliiuri.x, («, 1S74. 

Mattapoitet (a form of Mntlnhe^vr, t\. v. ). 
A village, in 1622, near the present ^latta- 

CMHcit , PI vmoDth eo. , Mam. 
aUpoiaett.— Di ihI of 16«»I in Drakp. Bk. Indu., 
bk , 3. 1 1, ms. HatUpoiMt.— Wattii (1734) In Maw. 
Hint. Sor. ('oil.. '2<) X. 31. IK2S. Kattapuiat.— 
Harris. Vojr. and Trav.. i. H.56.17W. btUpuyit.— 
Mourt (ItiSZ) In Maaa. Hiat. Hoc. Coll., lat a.,viii, 
2fW,lM2. 

Mattapony. The j»rn{M-r form of this 
name, both in Viiyinia and MarvianU, 
ap|)eare to be Mattapanfent. altnoogh 

iMith that and Mattapanient <i<'cnr on 
Capt. John 8uiith'.s map and in bin text, 
the latter being pn^bablsr a misprint 
Heck' .\ iMer'H attempted interpretation 
of ' bail brea»l or ' no bread at all', \mv^ 
on the theory that it «»ontains the word 
jtnii'i. 'p'>n«'', 'lircad'. is eviiieiitly witli- 
out value. Tiie Mattapony it) a siiuali tribe 



of the Powhatan confederacy (q. v. ) living 
in 1008, according to Smith, on Mattapony 
r.,Va., and having 30 meo, or a total of 

perhaps a litth* more than 100. On 
Sinith'8 mau the town "Mattapanient" 
api>eara to oe located in the upper part 

oi the j)ref»ent James City co.. near the 
mouth of Chickahominy r. In 17H1, ac- 
conling to Jefferson (Notes* on Va., 1825), 
they still nundien'*! In (»r 20, largely of 
negro bloc»d, on a t>m&l\ reservation on 
the river of th^r name. The^e figoree, 
however, are proVmbly tfM) low, a.« the 
name iw rtill pri-werveil by al>out 4o per- 
acMia of mixed blood oii a t<mall Btata 
reservation on the 8. side of Mattajwmy 
r., in King William tx>. These .•survivors 
are cloeely related to the Panmnkey, 
whose reservation is only 10 m. distant. 
See MiiltUjKinieut. (.1. M. ) 

MfttUpament.— Sniilh. Hist. Vn. (ltVJ4i. .Artn r .-.1 . 
HIT, Mattapanient. — Ibid., luiip. Mattapo 

mens. — B<mdinot.8tAr in I lie West. VSi. l>*lt.. Mat 
tapomenta. -Miu nnlev. N. Y , II. lvJ9 Matt* 
ponies.- lriT> r-di 1 17*1 , N'>Ii'-. 

Mattawamkeag ^'u bar of gravel divider 
the river in two.' — Vetroraile). A princi- 
pal Penobt»cot village formerly on Penol>- 
scot r., about Mattawamkeag point, 
Penobf»cot co.. Me. 

Madawatnkee. — Ovies (1736) in Drake. Tra<r. 
Wild.. IX. 1841. MatUwamkeaf.— Godfrev in Me. 
Hi.xt. 8oc. Coll.. VM, 4, 1876. MatUwaakeac-— Ve- 
tromilo. Abnakis. &2->%3. 1866. MettaSakik.— Mao- 
mtilt, AbenakiH. v, 1866. MonUwanekeaf .— Ooof. 
( 178».) in Me. Hint. 8oc. Coll., vii. H», 1!<76. 

Mattawan ('river of shallows.' — Hew- 
itt). X popular name for the Algonquian 
Indians living on Mattawan r., a bnuidi 
of nppT Ottawa r., Ontario. They are 
probably a jttirtof the Nipit^ing or of the 
itemiftciuning, q. v. CL MatawoMbarmL 

f t. M.) 

Mtttftouinou.— Rel. ir>72. 46. l.Vv>*. Mataovaa. — 
1j» HontHn (17(K), New Nov., map. 17i.'«. Mata- 
wang. — Win Jeni'>i. iiif ii. ISOft u'orreci fomi(. 
MaUuin NIi Ia'HIi. HudMHi Hay. i. .s7. l''4l? 

Mattawottia. A former DiegueAo ran- 
cheria under the mission of San M iguel de 
la Frontera, n. Lower California.— ^laylor 
in Cal. Farmer, May 18, 184k). 

Mattinaoook. A band of the Penoli^H>t 
who, in 187(>, o<'ruj»ied Mattinaco<>k i<i. 
in Penol>scot r., near Lincoln, Penol*-«t>t 
CO., Me. 

Xattaaamadb — Me. Biat. 8oc. Coll.. vu. US. 
note, 1976. 

Mattitnck f.Va/i///'/?//7j[-, 'place -without 
wood', or 'badly wooded.'— TrombuU). 
A Gorchanir village, aboat 164(L on the 
site of tlie i>n'sent Mattitock, Honolk co., 

l.on^ Island, N. Y. (j. m. ) 

Mattatock.— Trumbnll In. I NHiiiesConn.. 27. Wfl 
(<arly f<irin>. MatUtuck. — Reoorda (1649) ia 
ThonipHim. \a<uiic l<\.. i. Ill, IMS. SacMMik— 
Thompson, ibid., 392. 

Kattole ( Wishoek name) . An Athapas* 

<an IriU' whope j>rinci|ial pettlement.«» 
were along Bear and .Mattole rsji,, Cal. 
They resisted the white race more vigor* 
on^iy fh.an tlie natives of this n>'_ri<^n 
geueruliy did and Buffered practical exter- 
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mination in return. They were gathered 
on a reHTvation near Mendocino for 
a time, and n uiie of tlieni were afterward 
taken to Hupa Valley res. A few ntill 
live in tlu-ir old territory. They differ 
somewhat from their Athapa^ncan neigh- 
bors in language and culture; they hum 
the dfad; the uwn tattoo a distinctive 
nmrkon tlieforeht-ad. hut in other res|»ect« 

they are pimilar to the Ilupa. (p.e.o.) 
Matole.— Han« rnft, Nat. Ha. i-s. iii, MS. 1H74. lUt- 
toal.— Powt rs in Cont, .N. A. Kthnol., m, 1(17. 1877. 
Xattole.— Ind. Afl. iiep.lti6i.119. lK«i5. Tul'bush.— 
Powers, op. elt.,121 (*nf«|picrs': Wallaki tniux-r. 

Mattowaeea. A name of the hickory 
shad ( Clunea mfdu^is) , found from New- 
foundlana to Horida; prohal)ly from our 
of the southeastern dialects of the Al- 
gonquian stock. (a. f. r. ) 

Matyata (or Mdk^yana, rontraete<l from 
M&k*ifanawm, 'country of the salt lake.* — 
Cnshmg). Describea by Fray Marcos de 
Niza in 1539, under the name Mamta, as 
a province s. e. of Cibola (Hakluyt. Voy., 
Ill, 440), although Goronado, In the rol- 

lowiiij; year, a.«serted that "the kingd(»m 
of Marata is not to be found, neither have 
the Indians any knowle<lge thereof." 

Banflelier and rit-hin^' identify !^Ia^ata 
with Mutyata, or Makyata, "the name 
given by the Zafii to a craster of now 

ruii:e<l ptieMoM which they declare to 
have been occupied by a branch of their 
own people. .After long dissensions and 
even warfare with the iidiaKitant.'^ (»f the 
Zufti baijin, those of Matyat^i w en> tonj- 
pelled to submit, and to join the former 
m their wttlements. Tlic trroup of ruiuM 
called MatyatA or Makyata lien h. e. of 
Zufli on the trail leading to .\coma; and 
the condition of the ruins fdcscrilied I'V 
Alvarado in 1540) shows that their aiian- 
donment is more recent than that of other 
ancient puebloH in that n ^ion." Acconl- 
irtg to Ciiahing descendants t>i the former 
inhabitants of Matyata are to-<lay resi- 
dents of Zufu. Consult Bandeher in 
Arch. Inst. PajH'rs, in. 120, 1890; v, 174, 
1890; and for Alvarado'w »les(!ription of 
these supposefl ruins see Winship in 
14th Ren. B. A. E., 1896. f3ee Kt/ama- 
kt/fihir, Ki/atMitnma. Pihjnahran. 
Ar-che-o-tek o-p*.— F<'wk«'sin .Intir. Am. Kth. and 
An-h.. I. IW, M»' k'ya-na.— Cn-itiinj.'. infn, 

18yi for Ma' k yii-tiii-win; ••■(iimtrv «>f tin- sjill 
lake' i. M»-kya-ta. — Cii^liiiik' •'>' Umi'lt licr 

in An-li. Invt. I'hihts, hi, r.'u, iv.Ki .Ma-tya-tH, i>r). 
MaraU. - ^l,lr^ .1- ,\y Niza i irvWi in Hakliiyt. Vov . 
111,410, \<A*K MarU.— Motn-i'rtflillrt. Hi.Nt. di- la 
ConMiiLMa, ICy. 17l'2 i Marata. on. Ma-tya-ta.— 
Cn^tilng Miiokd by BuuUvlier, op. cit. (or Ma- 
kya ta). Ma-ty&u.— Bgndtiler In Revue d'Etb- 

n«>Kraphie. 206. 1886. 

Mangna. A former Gabrieleflorancheria 
in T.os .Xnpelt's CO., ('a!., at a Im-ality later 
called lijuu ho Felis. — Kied (1852) quoted 
by Taylor in Cal. Fann«-, June 8, 1800. 

Maakekoae (probably for Makoitn, 'bear 
cub,' or ' little Ijear.' — W. J. ). A former 
Potawatomi village, commonlv known as 
Man«]wkoae'B viUagef irooi tiie name of 



'\X» chief, near the head of Wolf cr., in Mar- 
shall co., liid .on a n'servatioii soM under 
the provisionsol the treaty of Dec. 10, ltiiJ4. 
The name is alao written Mnckkoee and 

Muck- Rose. (j. K.) 

Mauls. See Hammers. 

Wnmee Town*. A common name for a 
group of villages formerly at tlu' hea<l of 
Maumee r., near Ft Wayne, Allen co., lud. 
When deetroyed by tiie whites in 1790 
there were 7 villag*'**, all within a few 
mileHof each other, on the Maumee or its 
branches. Two of these were Miami, 
three Delawjire, and two Shawnee. Oinee 
wa.s the principal <»ne, an*l together they 
CO 1 1 1 a i 1 1 ( I i a hou 1 225 ho us<>s . S< -o Kekiouga . 
Maumee towns. — Socallfii frnin ttu-ir sitnation on 
MaiiiiH c r. Oine« townt,— Harmar il7yO) in Kupp, 
Wol. I'a., a|>j>.. IMt'i M-omriioiily «> (allfn: 
OitH'c is thi- hn iirli .\u Mi. t-oiitrai tol frnm An 
.Miami; ( iiin i' is . n by llaruDira^ the name of 
tlu- (•run i|>al villiik,"''. "ti the Hite of Kvkioiiga, 
w liilu hf piita ■KeKttiogue" on the opjx^siie tiank 
of .'*t Joseph r. ). 

Mattthaatttxat ( 'at or in the little place 
of mnch wood,* or 'smaller wooded tract 

of land,' in cont radi.stincti<»n to Ma.'jhan- 
tucket, or Mashautackuck, the name of a 
tract on the w. side of Thamea r. , in Mont- 
ville. — Trumbull). .V Pei|not settlement 
in 1 7t>2, at the site of lhepret!*;nt Ledyard, 
New ]x)ndon co., Conn. 
Haahantucket.— Early reconto quoted bf Tram- 
bull. Ind. Namet Coan., 98. 1881 (an oeoailonal 
form). MMuhaatazet— f)tilc!i(17ei){nlfaH.Htat 
Roe. Coll., l8t X, 102. 1M09. IfnaahatadMtt— 
Stiles <|Ui>te<1 by Truuibnll, op. rlt. 

Mansbapogtie (prohably 'great pond,' 
from wnsmi, 'great', y«w/ or /icm/, 'pond'; 
or vi<ma-pt-ttuk. 'great- water land'; cf. 
Ma^hjtee and MnMa/H'/na). A village, 
probably Ixdonging to the Narraganeety 
m I'rovi'dence CO., R. I., in 1M37. 
Kaahapauffc.— WilliumR i\ta6\) In K. I. Col. Rec., 
r, IH, l.t-s*,. Maahapawof.— Do.-, nf \CAO. ibid . 28. 
Kauihapogue. — Deed of l<'k;i7. ibid., is. 

Mautheepi ('dirtv river.' Hewitt ). A 
Monta^'uais tr'i\>e m lS»;;i on the reserva- 
tion at Manicouagan, on St Lawrence r., 
Quebec.— Hind, Lab. Penin., ii, 124, 
18()3. 

Mawakhota ( >kin smeared with w hitish 
earth'). A band of the Two-kettle 
Sioux. 

Ma waHoU.-Dup.< yinl6aiBep.B. A. B., 280^ 1807. 
Ma-waqota. — n)id, 

Mawsootoh { Mau'-nno-toh\ 'bringing 
along'}. A KiilK'lan of the Delawarea 
(q. v.). — Morgan, Anc. 8oc., 172, 1877. 

Mayaca. A Timuqiianan district and 
village, about 15ti5, on the a. coa«t of n. 
Flonda. De Bry locates H «. of upper 
St Johns r. ; liartrani. k. of L. (leorge. 

Macoiya.— FHirbaiikM, Hi^'t. Fla.. i;«. 1H71. Ma- 
rova. -Harcia. Ensayo, l'J9, \7Xi. Maquarqua. — 
>Ui\'\'. De Soto and Flu.. ^17. IHXl. Maaarquam 
Ban iM. Knsjiyo, 51, 172:!. Kayaoa.— Fonlancda 
n.'iT.Si. M< inoir, Smitli trails . Jl, Hayaoo. — 

Barir;iin, \ oy., i. ma|>, 17'*<.' M ly irca, -De Bry, 
Hri-v. .\ar.. ii, map, IViI. Muyarqua. — l.rfiudon- 
niiTi- i l'x'.ii. I, 'Hist. Notalpl- l<t'"^. 

Mayajuaca. A former Timuquanan vil- 
la^ on the s. coast of Fl<»ida, k. of the 
Aia country. 
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MmfOMl^— FootBoeda (1575) in Doc InM., v. 
M4. 18(36. Kaj^naca.— FontAiuHla fn Tctltaux- 

Coiu pan.s, Vo y . , K X , 46, 1811 . Kayajuftw. — lbld.« 86. 

Mayara. A Timuciian (liii t, Hai<t to 

have been " ru li in jjold ami ^liivor/'and 

also tlic naim- of his town on lower St 

Johnt$ r., Kla., in the 16th century. 

Xaima.— Do Kry, Brov. Nar., n. mun, lf>'.»l Majr- 
aiB.— taudoniiliTt' (iri64) in French, iii>t. Coll. 

U., to, 1860. Mayst*.— lAiidoDnl^ns,Uii»t. Ro- 
table. 88, 1858. 

Majoock. A 8ort of H(]uash or pumpkin. 
According to Si helo d© Vere (Ainerican- 
ieniK, m), IsTl) it is otiU found inVirfdnia. 
Trumbull (Sci. Pap. At^aGray. l^S!)) 
cites as early foruiH mactH-ks Smith, 
1606-08), nmcTK'it Rourd (Strachey, U)l(»), 
iiidiiihus (Stracht'v), and iiiiirwaiier 
(L'Eclu«e, loUl-lU05). Beverley (Iliat, 
Va., 124, 1705) identifier the matfrock 
with thewjnasli of Nt'W !'.iiL'laii<! Smith 
(Arbered., 339, lUii-i) detKiribeti maeocka 
as "a fruit lilce unto a niaske mellon, 
bott lethc :ind woiv, ." The word is de- 
rived from a ionu of mabaui; 'ju'ourd', 
in the Vifpnian dialect of Algon«]uian, 
cognate with i\w l>t !aware mtirlifjaclik, 
'pumpkin.' 8ee Simvcka. (a. v, c.) 

May^i, JmI Bryan. A prominent 
mixetl-blool <if the Oh rokee tribe and 
twice principal chief of the nation. He 
WW bom Oct. 2, 1833, in tlie old Chero- 
kee Nation, near the jiresentCnrtt r-ville, 
Ga. ilia fatlier, Samuel Mayec, wa.'^ a 
white man from TenncHwe, while his 
mother, Nan<-v Ailair. \va> of mixed 
bloo<l, the dau^httT of Walter Adair, a 
lading tribal otHcer, and granddaufrhter 
of John, OTIC of the Atlair Itrothers, 
traders amon>; tin- Cherokee l>efore the 
Revolution. The l>oy removed with the 
rcrt of liis trilje in T^^s \<> Indian Ter., 
where he afterward wan gratluated from 
the male aeminary at Tatdeiinah. and 
after a fihort exiH'rience at teafhin^r 
8cho<il, enjiajr^Ki in h't<K"kraiMin>; until the 
outbreak of the Civil war in IHiil, when 
hv i'ljli^t.'il a- a [.rivate in tin- l-'ii>tC<jn- 
federate indian Brigade, coming out at 
the close of tlie war as quartermst-ti r. 
lie retumr*) tn hi- hmno (in <liafiil r. 
and re^^llme i hi.s lormer o< < ui<ati<»ii, init 
wa.s woi.n after made .su«( e>sively clerk 
i)f the tlistrict eourt. circuit jnd^re (for 
two tenuB of 10 year.s in all), a.sMi- 
ciate iustioe, and chief justice of the 
Cherokee sinprnTne CMiirt. In ISs? he 
waa elected prinripal chief of the Clier- 
okee Nation, Bucceediny I). \V. Hushy- 
head, and waj< Icctc*! in ISMI, but 
died iu oHice at Taiiieiiuali, Dec. 14 of 
that year, in in;; Hucceeded by Col. C. J. 
Harri«. Chief Mayes* wa.*< of fine jdiy- 
Hique, kindly dis|)OHitii>n, and en^'je^'injr 
jK'rsonality. lie wan three times mur- 
rie<l, his last wife ha v inn l)een Mipw .Mary 
Vann, of a family distiuguiehed in Chero- 
kee history. 



May eye. A fomier Tonkawan tribe 
which, in the fin»t half of the 18th cen- 
tury, live<l near San Xavier r., Tex., ap- 
parently either modern San tiabriel or 
Little r. .bmtel in lt>87 (Marpry, Dec., 
Ill, 2>vS. 1878) heard of the M^hey .\. of 
C<»lorado r., nmiewhere near where the 
Sj»aniardH later actuallv found the Mav- 
eye. Rivera (Diario, feg. 2062, 173ti) Ln 
1727 met them at nprings called Poente- 
zitas, 15 leamies w. of the junction of the 
two aruiH o7 tlie Bnuoa and 35 leagues 
from the Colorado. In 1738 they were 
mentiomHl with the Deaiioeen (q. \ . i «>f 
the same locality (Orobio y Batiterra, let* 
ter of Apr. 26, Archivo Geneml, MR). 
AlKjut 1744 Fray ^lariano Francisco ih? 
loH Dolurea visited a ranchcria of May- 
eyefi, Yojuanes, Deadoeee, Bidais, and 
oilicis near San Xavier r. ( Arrlcivita. 
Chronica, pt. 2, 322, 1792). In 1740 it had 
been planned to take this and the Sana 
f Z.I I la )Ui\ K s t . . San A n tonio ( Descripci6ia, 
1740, .Meui. Mueva I'^paiia, xxvill, 203, 
MS. ), where a few of the 8anas and Er- 
vipiauK s already l)een gathered. As 
a result of the efforti) of Father Duloree, 4 
chiefs of the ^'Yojuanes, Deadoeee, 
eyes, .'tin! I'anrlieria <;rani1e" wcut to 
i^ix Antonio to ask for a miH^ion (Ihsi- 
patch of the Viceroy, Mar. 26, 1751, Lamar 
ra|K'r^, MS /i, ami alxtut 1747 the San 
Xavier group of miatiious was founded for 
them, when tlic rite was alMmdoned, 
"notwith.^tandinj: the tenacitv with 
which the Ma^ejreat^jiecially haA always 
clung to the district of .San Xavier," some 
of them weri' moved to the <iuadalu|*e, 
where an abortive attempt waa made to 
reestablish them ( Arriavita, op. cit, 
;i;J7 ) . Some of the Mayeye w ho had n 
i>a)>ti/e«l at San Xavier entered 8au Au- 
tonio de Valero mission sABan Antonio, 
and wen« Itvinn there as late as 17tJ9 (M^. 
Burial reeonls). The Mayeye and their 
relations wen? bitter enemitw of the 
.'\pac!ip, and iu the middle of the 18th 
century, when the Comanche forcetl the 
A I lache southward, the Mayeye and other 
Tonkawan.s were apparently ]insho<l t.^ 
the H. K. . where they niin^rled with the Ka- 
rankawan ti ilies. In 1772 Mezieres (In- 
fttrme, .Inly 4, 1772, MS.) s;iid the Mayeye 
wandered with the Tuukawaand Yojuane 
between the Trinity and the Braxoe; and 
in the same year BonillH, quritiog Me- 
ziercs, a.-'sociatcil them witli the same 
trilK <, all of whom, though in nll^ff^ 
with the Wichita and their cougenere, 
were despi.sc<l bv the latter aj> vagabonds. 
8ucl» has been the u.sual attitude of other 
tri!)es toward the Tonkawa ever since. 
While Bucareli existed on the Traiitj', 
from 177 ) to 1779, the Mayeve visited it 
In 177H .Mezieriv (Carta, M*ar. is. M.-^.) 
reported 20 families of Coco and 3Iavtve 
apostates opposite Colobm id., in'tbs 
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Kurankana country. In 1779 the SpanUh 
government f<*anHl an alliance of Mayeye, 
Coco, Karankavva, and Arkoki.'^a (Croix 
to Caliello, Dec. 4, MS.). The Mayeye 
were included in the censua of 1790, and 
were in the jurisdiction of Nacogdoches. 
Sibley, in 1805, sayH the "Mayes" were 
then living on San ( Jabriel or., near the 
mouth of the (iuadalui>e, on St llernani 
l^ay, Tex., and numbered about 200 nien; 
they were hostile to the Spaniard.s, but 
professed friends^hip for the French; 
they were surrounded bv tribe« upeak- 
ing languages different from their own 
and were adept in the sign language. 
Tlie last trace of the tril>e wa«< found by 
Gatschet in 1884 (Karankawa Inds., 
1891), when he met an old Indian who 
had known this pef)i)le in his early days 
on the TexaM coaft, and who state*! that 
they epoke a dialect of the Tonkawa. 

(a. r. F. H. E. B.) 
Machejet.— Mezlori's (1772) quiKod bv Bonillti in 
Tox. Hi.st. A.H"*'!! QuHr , VIII, 6fi. \9X\ M««hai.— 
Joutcl U'*7i in Freiirli. Hl«t.('oll. U.. r, 137, IMCi. 
Maheyoa.— M«-zi^rei4(l77i),op.cit. Maiecea.- ()n>- 
blo y BHiDtorru (17;jHi, oi>. cit. M&ieyet.— .^i>hii. 
Doc., Mar. 6, 176«. in H«'Xiir tirchi vt-s. Halleyes.— 
Rivera. Dlario, leg. '-'602, 173*1. Mayecea.— l{jirrio,M. 
Informe, MS.. 1771. Kayeea. — KmckenritlKc, 
Views I^.,87.1M4. Jtayet,— aibley.Hl.'«t.SltLt«irw<, 
72, ISOti. Mayeyea.— Censujj of 17yO quoted by 
Gatschet, Kiimn- 
kawa Inds., 3.\ 1H91. 
Mechay .— .loutel 
cited by Slu-a, note 
in Chnrlt'volx, Now 
Fmnce, IV, 7X, 1870. 
Mef hey. — .lontol 
(1687) in Margrv. 
tXk;.. in, 288. 1H7"«. 
HeKhty. — Jotitel 
(16x7) in French. 
HIM. Coll. lM.,l, lf>2. 
IK46. Meihitea.— 
Bureia, En^«yo. 271. 
17-23. M^.— <>iit- 
«chet.op.cit.,36,l»yi 
(Toultawa name). 
Miyi.— Ibid. Hale- 
yea.— Morfl, Mem. 
Hist. Tex., ra. 17h2. 

Mayi. An im- 

portantPouio vil- 
lage on upt>er 
Clear lake, Cal.— 
A. L. Kroel)er, 
Univ. Cal. MS., 
1903. 

Mayndeshkith ('Coyote paas'). An 
Apache clan or ImndatSan Carlos agency 
and Ft A|)ache, Ariz., in 1H81 ( Hourke in 
Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 112, 1890). The 
corresponding clan of the Navaho isMai- 
theshkizh. 

Mayne Island. The local name for a 
body of Sanetch on the 8. e. coa.'^tof Van- 
couver id.; i)op. 28 in 1904.— Can. Ind. 
Aff. for UK)2 and 1904. 

Mayo ('ternunus', because the Mayo 
r. wa.H the dividing line between them 
and their enemies.— Ribas). One of the 
principal tril)ea of the Cahita group of 
the Piman stock, residing on the Bio 



Mayo, Sinaloa, Mexico. Their language 
differs only diale<'lically from tliatof the 
Ya«iui and the Tehueco. The lirst notice 
of the tril>e is probably that in the "Se- 
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gimda Kelacion Anonima" of tin* jour- 
ney of Nmlo de <iu7.man, alxtut lo:iO(in 
Icazbalceta, Cole<'cion de Documentos, 
II, :UX), 18C6), where it is stated that 

after ]»a><Hing over 
the kio de Fam- 
achola ( Fuerte) 
and traveling l\0 
leagued ( north- 
ward ) they came 
to a river calletl 
Mayo on which 
lived a iMH»ple of 
the »ime name. 
Ribas (p. 237) de- 
clarei< tnat in his 
day it wa.'^ the 
most i)opuloii8 of 
all the tribes of 
Sinaloa, estimat- 
ing their num))er 
at •M),000, .«ome 
8,000 or 10.(XX)of 
whom were war- 
riors. 1 1 (> did not 
consider them .so 
warlike as the surnnmding trib*'S, but 
in their customs, dwellings, an<l other 
respects the Mavo reM-mbled thein. 
Hardy (Travels in Mexico, 424, 1829) 
states that at the time of his visit there 
were 10 towns on the Rio Mayo, with an 
eatinmted population of 10.000. Accord- 
ing to Davila (Sonora, 315, 1894) their 
industries were reduced to the cultivation 
of the soil, the raising of sheet) and do- 
mestic birds, and the manufacture of 
woolen shawls. He says the Mayo 

Fmeblos are larger than those of the Yacjui, 
)ut the number of people of the latter i.n 
now greater than that u£ the former. The 
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Mayo Hottlements, t»o far an known, are 
Baca, BataeoBa, Camoa, Conicari, Cui- 
rimpo, ]*>hojoa, Haatabetnpo, Maco- 
yahui, Ma-iaru, Xavaliou, San rcilro, 
Santa Cruz de Mavo, Tepahue, Tesia, 
andTorOb BeeQthtta. (r.w.H.) 
Man.— ten Rate in Bull. Soo. d'Anthron. da 
ntria. 875, USJmUprint). Xii|r».->BlbM, Hiil. 
TriumphoH. 297, 1645. ■afo.— Bd. Anonlma 
(1S80K op. dt. 

Maypop. The fruit of the jiassion-flower 
( I'aMijtura iuainnUu). Capt. John biuitli 
(Va., 123, repr. 181») and 8trachey 
{Trav. Va. . 7'J ) «jH>ak of tliis fruit as iimnt- 
cock and state that the Indiana cultivated 
it before the oominfr of the whites. 
Tninilmll fS. i. Pap. Ana dray, :142. 1SS9) 
considere tlmt maracock is tlie Bnuiiiau 
Tupi vAuntntiat related to the Gtrib 
mtricoya (Hrcton, the fruit of a 

vine, the nauie and the thinu liavingboth 
come from South America, Mayjwv 
would thus ultimately n pn sent, thmngh 
maracock^ this T\x[t\ loan-word. ( a. k. c. ) 

Kaytonao. A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy, in KJOH, on the x. hank of tlie 
Chickahoniiny, in New Kent eo., Va. — 
Smith (1629),' Va., i, map, repr. 1819. 

Kasakatemani ('Hhoot.x' tlie ^'un [iron] 
as he walks'). A chief of the Sisseton 
Sionx, not4*<i for his friondHhip for the 
white?; horn in 1826 or 1S27. In hi."? 
early manhood he followeil strittly tlie 
cu.ston»H of his trihe; in ISaO he was a 
memlx'r of ti»e Sisscton and Wahpeton 
delej^atioii to Wa.>^iiin^rtnn, and a ,'^iuner 
of the Traverse des Sioux tr»*aty of July 
2."{, lHr>l. When al>out I'^i years of a^e 
(alxjut 18i'»o) he hrrauie a convert to 
Christianity and thenceforward was an 
anient supporter of the mi.-sionary work 
of Kev. Sfi^phen It. Ki^gs. It was in the 
sprint' of 1S.57, when the nia.^^sacre at 
Spirit I^ike. Iowa, hy Inkpa<hila'.>^ hantl 
occurn-d. that Mazaktiteniani I'arricn lar ly 
nianilt-tiHl hi.s friendship for tin wliiN - 
hy following the murderous Iwiiid ami 
rescuing Mi.xs (ianlener, the only sur- 
viving white captive. Again, in lHti2, on 
receiving word of the Sioux outl)reak. he 
employe<l every effort to stay tluj nias- 
8a<'re and to rescue the white captives, 
going l)oldly into the ho.stile camps and 
using his oratorical iM)werw to accomplish 
his purpose. The linal escai>e of the 
captivea from death on this r>cca.'<ion was 
due largely to Mazakut4>mani's efforts 
and his coojieration with <ieu. Sihiey. 
He was the chief 8i)eaker for the Sisseton 
in their trihal delioerations as well as in 
their treaty negotiations with the I'nited 
States commissioner^. In addition to the 
treaty of Traverse des Sioux he signo<l 
the treaties of Washitigton, June 19, I S.')S; 
Sisseton agency, Dak., Sept. 20, 1H72, and 
Lac Traverse agency. Dak., May 2. 1K7.S. 
His death occurred i)rohahly V)efore I SSO. 
QoQsult 8. R. Biggs (1) in* Mion. Hist. 



Soc. Coll., in, S2, <K), 1880; (2) Marv and 
I, 141, 1880; Heanl, Hist Sioux War, 
156, 1868. (a t.) 

Maiapes. A former trihe of x. e. Mex- 
ico or s. Texas, prohahly Coahuiltet^n, 
drawn from Nuev(» Leon and gathered 
into the mission of San Antonio Galindo 

Moetenima, in Goahuila. CL MahuamtM, 
Wiwmw.'-Arditfo 0«Miml. xxxi, foL HX. 

qiiottxl by Onnoo T Berm, OeoK., SOS. MM (nrob- 
iii>1v identloil^. KM«pat.--OroMO]r Berm, ibid., 

Mazapeta (■ iron lire' ). A chief of a vil- 
lage of <>27 Vankton an«l Si.«.«eton Siouxon 
Big Stotio lake. Minn., in \x'M\. He was 
proljjihly ckief of the Yankton in the vil- 
lage, wliile The Grail was chief of the 
Sisseton. 

Vkhuhpauh.— Schoolcmft, Ind. Tribes, ht. S12, 

18.^3. 

Mazpegnaka ('i>i(ve of nietitl in the 
hair'). A hand of the Sans Arcs 
Sioux.— Doney in 15th Rep. B. A. £., 

2H>, 1SU7. 

Mdeiyedan (French: *L(ir tfhi jurrle,' 
'Speaking lake' ). A h.ind of the Wali- 
i>et<tn Sioux wh(>se hahitat was around 
Lac qui Tarle, Minn. In 1^36 (Sduiol- 
craff. !;ul. Tribes, iii, 612, 1853) the band 
mnulM Ted 5.'{0 under Little Chief. 

Lac qui Parle bajjd.— IikI. AfT. Rep. l>t->9. lOJ^ 
18<i(). Lacquiparle Indima.— Siblcv ( IH-^'J i m Sn-n. 
Ex. DtK-. 29, pt. 2, 32d Con^:., 2d s<--x- . 'J. IVvJ. 
Upper Wahpaton.— Sibley (1873) in Miuu. Uiiit. 
Soc. 0)11., UI,250,18}«. 

Mdewakanton ( 'mystery'' lalce village,* 
from>Hf/(' 'lake', mdau 'sacretl niysterv', 
otonmt 'village'). One <»f the subtrities 
composing tiie Saiit« e division of the Da- 
kota, the other ;> l»eiii<.' tlie Sis.«i«'ton, AVah- 
peton, and WahjM'kute. .\ . L. Riggs con- 
t<Mids that the Mdewakautou un* the f)nlv 
Dakotai'Utitled tothe nanu'Is;iiiyati ( 'San- 
tee'), given them from their old homeon 
Mflle Lac, Miim., calleil hy them Isan- 
tattide, 'knife lake.' IiU'Very res|H*< t this 
tril.e apjM'ars to he most intimately 
latcd to tlie WahiH'ton. WahfH'kiite, and 
Sisseton. It is fMissil>Ie that the Mdewa- 
kanton formed the original Stem from 
which the other 3 suhtribes were devel- 
oped. It is pn>hahle that the Nadowes- 
sioax mentioned by early mi.s8ionariesand 
exploH'rs were in most cases the pef)ple of 
this trihe and the trilM's a.s.«oeiat<*<i with 
them then living in the region of Mille 
T^u- and the heailwaters of the Mi.*«issippi. 
Dr Williamsitn, who sf)ent years among 
thes<' Indians, fixes the home of this tribe 
(who hy tnulition had once lived on Lake 
of the Woo<1sand N. of the great lakes and 
had migrated toward thes. w.) atMilleLac, 
the source of Rum r., which isapparently 
the ancient lo<at ion of the Issati of Henne- 
pin. This identifies the Issati with the 
Mdewakanton and 8u.stains theconclu.«non 
of RigL's. After the Mdewakanton ("ame 
to the Mississippi thev apf)ear ti> have 
scattered themselves along that river in 
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wjveral villages exteiulinp from Sauk \iH\y- 
'u\n tnXhv nuMith of Wis^-otisin r. and up 
the Minni'sota ItTi lu. Arronlingto Neill 
(Minn. Hist. ('«»n., i, 2G2, 1H72I tliiH wplit- 
tinfr into bands win* due to tlit' influence 
of French tra<lerH. This author a-;}*erti< 
that the peoole of this division were ^^tiII 
regidinjr at Mille Iaic at the time Sueur 
built hiH pist uejir the mouth of Blue 
I'^rth r. in 1700, and that their chang:eof 
location to the rejiittn of lower Min- 
nesota r. was du»* to the establishment itf 
trading posts in that sei'tion. This would 
indicate a lati-r removal to that lo<nlity 
tlxan Williamson suj)J>os<m1. Rev. (i. if. 
Pond, Af quoteti by Neill, says: "When 
to this we add the fa<:t that traders 
taught them to j>lant corn, which actu- 
ally ttK)k the place of wild rice, nothing 
was wanting; to hrinj; the Mdewakantons 
south to the Minnesota r. Accordingly 
tradition tells us that this division of the 
Dakotas no .H(M)ner be<':ime aojuainted 
with tra<lers, and the atlvantajie of the 
trade, than they erected their teepe<*s 
around the loj: hut of the whit** man and 
hunted in the direction of the Minnesota 
r., returninjr in the 'rice-jrathering moon ' 
(S*^j»teml>er) to tlu' ri«"e swam[>s nearest 
their friemls." In Lit Sueur's list of the 
eastern Dakota tribes the name Is.«iati is 
dropnetl and that of Mdewakanton, un- 
der the form Mendeouaciuitons, is use«l, 
evidently for the first time. The whit» s 
aime into more intimate n-lation with 
this tril)e than with any other of the 
Dakota group, but the history — which is 
not of jri'nend interest ex(vpt in »> faras 
it relat^-s to the ojitbreak of 1S»>2, in 
which some of them took an active nart — 
is ehietiv that of the different bands an«l 
not of the trilM> as a whole. After their 
defeat by the United States, they and 
the Winnebago wen» n'mt»ve<:i to Crow 
CrtH'k res., Dakota Ter. Sul>sequently 
the Mdewakanton ami Wahj^ekute were 
transferred to the Sante** res. in Neljraska. 
ritimately lands were assigned them in 
severalty, the reservation was alx>lishetl, 
an«i the Indians l)ecame citizens of the 
United StaU's. In general customs and 
iH'liefs they reseniMe the other divisions 
of the eastern Siou.x. (See Dakota. ) 

ThetrilH' joine<l in the followingtreaties 
with the United States: Prairie du Chien, 
Wis., July lo, 1s;M), by which they and 
other eastern Sioux triln's <vded a strip 
20 m. wide from the Mi.ssi.«i.>-ippi to Des 
Moines r, la. Convention at St Peters, 
Minn., Nov. 30, \S'M"\ with the upper 
Mdewakanton, agn'eing on tvrtaiii stipu- 
lations reganling the treatv of July 15, 
18:i0. Tn«aty of Washington, Sept. 29, 
1R37. by which they ce<led to the United 
States all their interest in lands k. of the 
Missi.asippi. Treaty of Mendota. Minn., 
Aug. 5, 1851, by which they ceded all 



their lan«ls in Iowa and Minnesota, re- 
taining an a reservation a tract 10 m. wide 
on eat-li side of Minnesota r. Treatv of 
Wiwhington, June 19, 1858, by which 
thev Pf>ld that ]»art of their reservation x. 
of Minnesota r., retaining the i>ortion 
s. of the river, which thev agree<l to take 
in severalty. By act of Mar. 3, lSfi3, the 
President was authorizetl to set ai>art for 
them a reser%'e In-yond the limits of any 
state and n'uiove them then-to, their re- 
serve in Minne.'*ota to l)e sold for their 
Ijeneiit. The new reserve was established 
by Executive order, July 1, 1K(>,'}, on 
Crow cr., S. Dak. See Reserratiom. 

I^ewis and Clark ( 1804) ectimated them 
at .'^H) fighting men or 1,2(X) souls; I^mg 
in 1H22 (Kx|xd. St Peter's K., 380, 1824) 
estimate^! the various luinds as follows: 
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Keoxa (Kiyuksa), 400; EanlM>sandata 
( Khemnichan), 100; Kapozha, 3tH); Oa- 
noska (Ohanhanska), 200; Tetankatane 
(Tintaotonwe), 150; Taoapa, 300; Wea- 
kaote (Khemnichan), 50. According to 
the ( ensiLH of 18«K) there were 8«9 Mde- 
wakanton and Wah()ekute on Santee 
reservation, Xebr., and 25>2 at I'landreau, 
S. Dak. The report for lfH)5 mentions 
as not under an agent 150 at Birch 
Cocrtey and 779 elsewhere in Minne- 
sota. The recognize<l divisions are as 
follows: (1) Kiyuksa, (2) Ohanhanska, 
(3) Tacanhpisajta, (4) Anoginajin, (5) 
Tintaotonwe, and (6) Oyateshicha, be- 
longing to the Wakpaatonwe«lan divi- 
sion, which se<'m8 to have constitute<l the 
whole trilK* in earlv times, and (7) Khem- 
nichan, (8) Kai>o/.ha, (9) Magayuteshni, 
(10) Mahpiyamaza, (11) Mahpiyawich- 
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asta, (12) KlieyataoUnuve, and (13) 
Taoapa, constituting the Matantonwan 
division, whidi <':irly Fn-iu'li writers 
siK)k(' of a*< a j>o\vt'rful trilni a.S80i.iated 
with hilt not a part of the Mdewakan- 
tou. - Thi' following ^*ulHlivisi()nH have 
not been identitied: Town tmnd Indians, 
Mankato, Nasiampaa, and Upper Meda- 
wakanton. 

See Doreev, Siouan Sodologv, 15tli 
Itep. B. A. E., 18J)7; Ix)ng, Expetl. St 
Peter's K., 1824; In<l. Aff. Rep., 1847; 
Ramt^y in Minn. Ili.^t. Coll., i, 1872; 
Neill, Hist. Minn., 1S.")8. (.i. o. d. c. t.) 
0«na d« Lac.— rikf, l-:xy>c-<1.. isto. Gens D« 
lai.— SchennerlKirii ' lM]2)iii Mii.««. Ulci. .«^k'.Co1I., 
2dfl., n, iU, IHll i iuiNprint L Oens du Lac. — I»ng, 
ExfK-<l. St. IVl. r H.. I. i,v24. Mad a wakaa- 
toan.— .SwwlM-r i is-'a) in Son. Kx. \h>r. 01. 33d 
Conif., 1st t-i-s-x , J. 1S'>I. Madawakanton.— Mftiiv- 
penny In H. K. K< j». :i3<1 Conj;., l>.tM!ss.. lb, 
1864. Manchokatoui. — I'rise do rossi-sNum (]ftX9\ 
in Murk'rv. Dim... v,:S4, 18H3. Mandawakantona.— 
IihI All l;. p.,K53. 1847. Mandawakanton Sioux.— 
Ibiil. Mandeouacantona. — Sueur (1700) in Mar- 
ttry. Di'c. VI, 81. ISMC. MawUwbauntowaha,— 
Uirver, Tmv . ]~s Mdawakontont. — Minn. 
Hist. Soo. Coll , 11! ^' -Sit. MdawakontonwaM.— 
Ibid., H4. M'day wail kaun twan Dakotas. Hiiin- 
■ey, iliid., i, 45. 1872. M dav-wah kauntwaun 
■iom.— Sihli-v. itiid., 47. M day wakanton*.— Il»id., 
ni,260,lHN). lI'daywawkawntwawnB.— N<ill,nist. 
Minn., 144. noti'. l.s.>s. Jldeiyedan.— .V.^hlcy, k-t- 
ler to Dnrscv. Jan. iHwi. Mde-wahaatonwan. — 
S< li<K.l( mil, I'lid. TrilM-s. i,248, lasi. M'dewakaa- 
ton.— Nil nllci, K, ji. (»n l'|>i>t'r Ml».i. R.. map, 1843. 
Mde-wa kan ton wan.— Ni'ili, Hist Minn.. 111. 
11. lie. l>«\s. Mdewakai)toijwan. — IIiuL'*. I>Mkii(a 
(train, iiiid Iiirt., M 'de wa.kan towwana. 

Knm-. V in Ind. AtT. Ko|> l^l'.t. 7s. H'de- 
wakant wan.— Itiid. Md Wakana. — I'l <•! in Am. 
Antii|., VIII. 31)4. ]KS<>. Mdwakanton A:in v 
In Minn. Hij^t. S<h'. Coll.. iii. l^ii. l--' M. d.iqua, 
kantoan.— KniMst-y I ls.MiMnSfn. Kx 1». " ( i 
Cong., iHt fit'ss.. 321. 1S.M. Medawah Kanton.— 
Maximilian. Trnv.,507, 18^13. Xed a wakan toaa.— 
Sweetser in Sen. Kx. Doc. 61, 3.^*1 Vouk.. 1st wxx., 
2, 1854. Mwlawakantona.— Ind. A(T. He]' . i'M, 1^<9. 
Mad-a-wa-I(aaton Bioux.— Ind. AtT. Krp . la^. IS3.S. 
■atewakantwan. — I'arker. Minn. Ilnndlik . 140, 

1857, Xe da- we-con tong.—U. S. Ind. Tri-nl , .'Ui8, 
ISM. Sadaykaatoaaa.— Ramsey in Sen. £x. l>oo. 
01, aid ConK-, Ist 8688., 837, 1864. Sad ay wah- 
kaw»-t'j»ana.— Bamwy Jn Ind. AfT. Rep. 1H49. 
78, wafi. ■adagrwakaaslMW.—lnd. Aff. Rep.. 18, 
1861. ]l*4*af<«»lnapta«i,— U. 6. Stat., .x. 54., 

1858. Kt<Byii«lraiirwM.—Plke quoted bv Neill. 
Hist. Minn.. 288. 1856. Ke^wah-kan toan.- 
Sweetaer in Sen. Ex. Doc. 01, 83d Cong., lat 

821, 1861 Kedewakaatoaaa.— Sweetan in Sen. 
Ex.Ooc.29.82dCoDg.,2die«.,14,l8B>. Kaiiwa- 
kaatoas.-Neill in Minn. Hist. Soe. OolL. 1. m, 
1872. Xsda-wakaa-t'waas.— Bamsey in Ind. Alt. 
Rep. 1R49. 72,1H50. MadiwaaklMM.— XeuiftlttStMi- 
ford, Compend., 621. 1878. ■•iwaBtataawaa.'— 
Minn. Hi«t. s<h-. Coll., iii, 190, iWOi. WwinliBhi 
tonx.— I'orrot ( li.M»; quoted by Neill, Hilt. Minn., 
144, 18&H. Xencbokatoucbea. — Perrot (1489) in 
Minn. Hist. 8oc. Cnll., ii, pt. 2, 31, note, UM. 
Xeaoouacantona. — Ki'lntion of P<!>nieHnt (1700) In 
Minn. Hi»t s<«>. Coll.. III.6, ih80. Kendawahkan- 
tea.— I'l ' u (1^171 in Scliooicralt, In<l,Trtbe«, 
II, IftH 1- Men da wa kaa tOB.-Pros< ott. ibid., 
170. Uendeouacanton.— Le Stiour ( 17f>0.1 in Mai^fy, 
l)<>e., VI. 84). IsVi. Mendeouacantoua. — I>i Haipe 
( \'im In Shea. Karly Voy., 101. isfil Mendewaaan- 
tonga.— SelKKjlcraft. Trav., 30". iHJl. Menda 
Wakkan toan.— Long. 1 yp- 1 M I'. i.t's R.. i. 378, 
1824. Heade-Wakan-To uin Mnxmiiliun, Trav. 
149. isi:) Mendouca-ton.— l.a HarjK! (1700) Iri 
Fr. in h. Hist. Coll. Im... Ill, 27. 1H.S1. Kendu- 
wakanton.— Hnt'lischniiiiHi In SehooliTaft, Ind. 
■l i it.. --, VI, "07. l^^i?. MenowaKautong. — lloudinot, 
biar in tiie West, 127, 1»16. Xsaewa Xeatoof— 



Furiilintn, Trav., 32, 1M3. Midewakantonwaxu. — 
Dumnu ch, Desert.*! N. Am., ii. 26. 1S4>0. Mia'-da- 
war' car ton. —I^wiM and Clark, Di.'^ov.. 30. IVK. 
Minoknntong*.— .SiliMilcraft, Trav., 3tw, l.H-Jl. 
Minowakanton, — I.cw i.>i and Clark, ExfK^Hl., I. I4ji, 
1M4. Minowa Kantonf. — Brown. \Ve>t. ijaz., 2UK. 
1817. Hinoway-Kantong. — .S< herint>rhoni lM2jin 
Ma.ss. Hist. 8oc. Coll.. 2d s , Ji. 40, 1814. Minoway 
Kautong. — Ibid, (misprint). Kinow Kani«Bj. — 
Scho<ih'raft, Tniv , J^s*;. Mundaj-wahkantoa. — 

McKennev and Hull. Ind. I riUs, 1, 'M, l.'sM. 
Monday Wawkantona — Snellink', Tales of N. W., 
281, 1830. 0 man-ee.— S IkxjU ruft. Ind. TriU-!*. n, 
141, 1862. O maum-ee.— \Varr. n in Minn. HLst. Soc. 
Coll., V. 1G2, 1HK5. Peopleof the Lake.— Lewis and 
Clark, Exped., 145, 1814. 8iou Meadeouacaatoa.— 
Le Sueur ( 1700) in Margry, Dec. vi, 80, D*6. Stoax 
Mindawaroartoa.— Lewis and Clark, Pia<-or., ^ 
1806. Sioux of th* Rivsr.— Seymour, Sketches uf 
Minn., 133, 850. BiMsaeT tha Lakaa.— l*. 8. Ind. 
Treatie)4 (1916). 809. 1878. ma^war-raaa-tooa.— 
Arrow-iniith. map. N. Am. (1795). 1.814. 

Meamskinjsht ( 'j)Orcupine-foot grove'). 
A Tsimshian mission village founded 
in 1889 and settletl by the Kitk.san. In 
18!»7 the population was about 50 — I>.>r- 
sey in Am. Antiq., SIX, 280, 1887 

Measnrementa. Ainoni? civilized people, 
previon.** to the intrml notion of the metric 
Hv.stein, linear measurements were de- 
rived mostly, if not exclusively, from the 
human bo<iy, and although in later cen- 
uries these measurements became stand- 
ardized, it is not long eincc they were all 
determined directly from the human 
frame. It i.s ntill common, even for white 
men, in tiie absence of a graduated rule, 
to comptite the inch by the t^an8^'e^8e 
dimension of the terminal joint of the 
tinnnb, and for women to estimate a yard 
hy stretchinfT cloth from the no«e to the 
tijis iif the tiiii:r<'rs — the arm lieing ex- 
tended and thrown stroQgly backward--* 
or to estimate an eighth of a yard by the 
lenjrth of thf miiMIe finijer. The n.^* of 
the span as a standard of lineal measure 
Is also still quite common. Wttbhi tiie 
last SO yt>ars it has l)een a custom for 
traders to sell cloth to Indians by 
the natural yard or by the brace, ana 
althouixh this measure on a traderof small 
Htatuiv mijUfht be much less than 3 feet, 
the Indians preferre*! it to the yardstick. 
Below is K\\i-n a H.-^t of wlmf may 1»e calK''! 
natural measures which are known to 
have been empl<^^ by Indians. Some 
of the larger measures have In-en in 
general use among many tnl)ej4, while 
some of the i^inaller ones have l)een used 
by the Navaho and Pueblo shamans in 
making sacrilicial and other sacred objects 
and in executing their dry-paintbigBL 
Some are also employed by Pueblo women 
in making and aecorating their potterv. 

Linear measures. — 1. One finger widtfi: 
the greatest w^idth of the terminal joint 
of the little finger in the palmar aspect. 
2. Two finger widths: the greatest width 
of the terminal joints of the first and sec- 
ond fingers held closely together, taken 
in till' palmar aspect, .3. Thr4»e fin^t^r 
widttis: the greatest width of the terminal 
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jointe of the first, pecond, and third fiu- 
gere, taken at* above. 4. Four finger 
widths: the width of the terminal jointB 
»>f a!! four fingers of one hand, taken un- 
der the same conditions. 5. The joint: 
the loajxth of a .^^inu'le digital phalanx, 
nsualiy the niiiiilk' phalanx of the little 
finger. 6. The nahn: the wiiith of the 
open palm, incluaink'thea<iducte<i thumb. 
7. The finger stretfh: from the tip of the 
first to the tip of the fourth finger, both 
fingers being extended. 8. The span: 
the same as our span, i. e., from the tip 
of the thumb to the tip of the index fin- 
ger, both stretched as far apart as pos- 
sible. 9. The great span: from the tip of 
the thumb to tlie tip of the little finger, 
all the digits being extended, while 
the thumb aod little fii^r are strongly 
adducted. 10. The cubit: from the point 
of the elbow to tho tip of the extended 
middle linger, the arm being bent. 11. 
Th« ^ort cabit; from the point of the 
elbuw to the tii> of the fxt^-iKU'il h'ftio 
fiuser. 12. The natural yard: from the 
middle of the cheet to the end of the 
nii'Mlc fiii^itT, the arm lH'iiiu<intMln'fclie<l 
laterally at right angles with the body; 
fhifl on a tall Indian eqtuls 3 feet or more; 
among some tribcH the imwiin' is takt-n 
from the mouth to the tip of the middle 
finger. 13. The natnralmthomp or brace: 
measun 1 la't raily on the outstretched 
arma, acroeis t he chest, from the tip of one 
middle finger to the tip of the other; this 
is twice the natunil yard, or about (» fe< t. 
The stature of white men usually efjuals 
or e.Tceedfl thia measure, while among 
Indians tlie contrary is th(^ rii!t> t\\>< rjnn 
of the Indian being usually pruportioii- 
ally longer than the arm of the white. 
Thi>i standard was commonl \ a 1 [ t d by 
Indian traders of the N. in toriutr days. 
They called it "brace," a word taken 
from the old French. There seems to Ix? 
no evidence that the foot was ever em- 
ployed by the Indiana as a standard of 
linear menfure, nf it was amnnp the 
European races; but the pace was em- 
ployed in determining distances on the 
surface of the earth. 

Circular m^amren. — 1. The k'nu«i»: an 
approximate circle fonned by the thumb 
and index finger of one hand. L'. The 
imger circle: tne fingers of both hands 
hera ao as to inclose a nearly circalar 
snare, the tips of the index fingers and 
the ti]i« ot the thumbs just touching. 3. 
The contracted finger circle: like the 
finfrer circle but dimini.>4hed by making 
the lirstand second joints of onu index 
fingeroverlapthoeeoi the other. 4. The 
arm circle: the arms held in front a? if 
embracing the tnmk of a tree, the lips of 
the middle fingers just meeting. 

Scales and weights were not known on 
the western continent previout^ to the dis- 



covery. There ih no reconl of standards 
of dry or liquid uieiwnre, but it is prob- 
able that vessels of uniform size may have 
been ujjed as such. S<?e Exchamjr, and 
the references thenmnder. (w. m. ) 

Mecadaont. An Imlian villaure on the 
coa-st of Maine, between Penobscot and 
Kennebec rs., in Abuaki territory, in 
1616. 

Kacadaaut.— Smith (16l"'V VirKlnla. Ii. 183. repr. 
1819. lle«»d»4rat.— Smiih . a i i hi .M^ss. Ulst.Soc. 

Viiirlnla. II. IflS. repr. 1819. 

Mecastria. Mentione<l by Ofiate (Dm*. 
InM.» jcvi, 114, 1871^ as a pueblo of the 
Jemea in New Mexico in 1598. It can 

not l>o identified witfi tlie - i nt Tiative 
name of any of the ruined settlements in 
the vicinity of Jemex. In another list by 
OHjite (ibid., 102), Quiamera and Fm 
are mentioned . A com purison of the lists 
shows the narne^ to be greatly confused, 
the mera (of (Quiamera) an<l ;7'/ making a 
contorted form of "Mecastrfa." 

MediemetoB. A division of the Sisseton 
Si >iiv jH-rhapa the Miakechakesa. 

Machemeton. < urtcMles I'oss. AnKl.,1777. Meche- 
meton. l'« 1 I-l<' mnp (17U3) in Neill, Ilir-i. Minn., 
ICA, 1K'>«. Mechiimiton.— Anvitlf. map ot N. Am., 
17.V2. 

Mochgachkamic. .\ former villajje, per- 

ha]>H lielonging to the Unami i^elawares, 

probably near HadEenaack, N. J. 

■Mkiaakkwla.— Doc. of ^M9 in N. Y. DocOol. 
Htot.. xnr.25. Iffit. ■oohgeychkttnk.— Doe. tAtm, 

Jbld.. 48 (l«lentif>al?). 

Meehkentowoon. A tribe of the Mahi- 
can confe<leracy formerly living, accord- 
ing to Ruttenber, . n tin: w. bank of Hud- 
son r. above Catskill cr., 2^'. Y. De Laet 
and early maps place them lower down 
the .«tr<'am. (.». M.) 

Machkentiwomi.— f><» I^t't. Nov. Orb., 72, 1(>33. 
Keehkentiwoom — Map fti. 1C14 in N. Y. Doc. Col. 
Mii^t., I, IHV). MeubJcentowoon. — Wasscnaar (ca. 
16a0j in RuttenlxT. TrilM's Hiidmn R.. 71. 1872. 
WMnkentowoona.— Riiltenbcr, ibid. ,86 (mi.>(prinl). 

Kecopen. An Algonqnian village, in 
1585, s. of .\IlHnnarle sd., near tbemouth 

of Koarroke r., N. C. 

Heeop«n.— Smith ili.".''. VirKiniu, i. map. r<'pr. 
18iy. Moquopen.— Imtcli map (1621) iu N. Y. I>uc. 
Cfl. HiKt., 1, 18.V;. 

Medali. From time immemorial loyalty 
ha.s been rewarde<l by the conferring of 
land and titles of nobility, by the per- 
sonal thank.'' of the sovereign, the pre- 
sentjition ot medals, and the Ix'.'^towal oi 
Inightly orders the in.'^iguia of which 
wen? hung on tin- breast f>f the recipient. 
With the Indian i-hict it was the same. 
At first he was supplied with copies of his 
own weajM)ns, ami tli. ti with tin- white 
man's implemenb<oi war wliea he had l)e- 
come accustomed to their use. I'.ra-s 
foiiiaIiawk>' e«5x»einlly were presented t<* 
the Indian.^. Tet:uuiS*'h carrie«l such a 
tomahawk in his belt when he was killed 
at the battle (»f tlie TFiartie-', in ('ana<la, 
and hia chief warrior, Joiin Naudee, 
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removed itaiid the silver belt bfockle from 
the body. There were also presented to 

the Indian chiefs silver luit-bantls, cliaseil 
and engraved with tiie ruyjil armij; silver 
gon?ets to be worn suspended from the 
neck and liaviti^; tlic rnyal artns and em- 
blems of peai-e engraved upuu them; and 
silver belt bneklef*, many of which ex- 
ce«Hle<l 3 in. in diainetor. The imtenoy 
* of the nje<lal was v. mhi am>reciate<i aa a 
means of retaining ttio Indian's allegi- 
ance, in which it playi^l a most important 
|>art. While gnUifyin}^ the vanity ot the 
recipient, it apjiealed to hini an'an em- 
blem of f«'alty or of chieftuinsliip, an«l 
in time had a place in the legend** ot the 
tril)e. 

The earlier medals issued for pn'senta- 
tion to the Indiana of North Aineriiui 
have become extremely rare fn>!M various 
causes, chief among which was f he < liaii'j-e 
of government under which the in li ui 
may have been living, as each g< < > i 
ment wa^ extremely zealotis in sean tiiiig 
out all medals confern.'d by a previous 
one and sabstituting medals of ita own. 
Anothercanpe !>a.s he<'n that within r»'<'ent 
years Indiana look their meilals to the 
nearest silversmith to have them con- 
verted into irortrets and amulets. After 
the Revolution the TnittHl Slate.** replaced 
the English me<lals with its own, which 
led to t he estahlishment of a regular series 
of Indian |»eace medals. Many of the 
medals presented to the Xortli .American 
Indians were not date<l, and in many 
instances were stnick for other purposes. 

Spanish Mei)ai-j<i. — Early Si)anish mis- 
sionaries also presented meclaN to the 
Indians; these are often found in graves 
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in those portions of the l*nite<l States 
once occupied by the Spanish. .S.'veral of 
these medals were found at the old Cay- 
uga mission in New York, estaltlished 
in lt>57 for the Huron refugees among 
the Iroquois and discontinued 30 years 
later. "The ine.lah are of a religious 
character, and are sup|X)8ed to have been 
fdven, in teoognition of religious seal or 



other service, by the early Catholic mis- 
nonaries" (6ett8, p. 82). One of these 
medals is follows: 

l&H'i. Obversf. the Virgin Marv. )>tHii<liti;c on a 
« r< >ri lit aiwl oltnut'-, furmunded by ii ni> e<l i;li'r>'. 
ill lii lil ;•>"<.', li'Kt iul. yufgtrn St'hnra </»• liuiuln- 
fn/t' n>':i fin .Vri'iM, M-j-ia. ReviTxe, bu»t of S«n 
Fnoiri-i M A-M>i in drosw o( H mook. a balo 

a)>i>v<'. Ii'lTi'IkI. Fnturimi) Ora PfO MM>. BMS 

atul (tilvt-r; t>i/e, 1^^ by li io. 

In 1864 there was found at Pndrie dn 

Chien, Wi.«., in an Indian grave, a .silver 
medal, now in possession of the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Society, "supposed to have 
Im < ti u'lven to IIuis<*on6in,aSiUik and Fox 
chief ' ' (14etts, p. Zi^). This was one of 
the regular "service medals" awarded by 
Spain to members of her army. 

ObvtT^'. hw-t of kinif to b'ft: l<-uetid, (nroiiu 
[If Rniilf /•j'/»'i(i<i r flfltu Indin*. K-'S orsf , withia 
a cactiu wreuth. /Vr Mtritu. silver; size. 2^ lu., 

with loop. 

Frexcii Canadi.w Mkoai-s. — Theearli- 
e.<t reconl of peace mr.lals in connection 
with the Clanadian Indians is found in 
Canada ( 'orrespondence ( ien« ral. vol. iv, 
in which mention is made of "ji ("au^h- 
nawaga chief, NovemU'r 27, IG70, who 
holds preciously a medal presenteil to him 
l)y the king." Lcroux (p. 14) include:!ja 
nuHlal caused to lie struck by Canlinal 
Richelieu in HmU for presentation toCana- 
dian I ndians. A large meilal was issued in 
Eraiue in conunemoration of the reign- 
ing family; this example proved so ac- 
ce|>table to the Indians that a series of 
six, varying slightly in design and in size 
from 1 to 3 in., was issued for presenta- 
tion to them. Very few of the originals 
are now known to exi>t, but manv re- 
strikes have been made from the dies in 
the Musi't' Monetaire at Paris. 

It.vc (tl.v. r-f, bfftd of tbe kin^ lo righty Un- 
ri-'iitril. K t;rii<i, I.niiorintii MiUfiiHH Krj- chrutiam- 
i«/^nii>ts lv \tT^i', four lm>tt ill Held; K-sc-iid. 
Filui'litx Iii'inii.t AiKJUfiir. Strtu IhtlpU, Luil. D, 
Bimj. I'hhl It. f .jr</. If. ISitur. M P.C X.C.JII. 

After the death of the Dolphin, in 1712. 
the reverse tyix; was change*!, two figures 
replacing the four busts of Louis, the 
Dauphin, and his two sons. Ofthismedal 
only restrikes are now known. 

171-. Oliver^!-. Im-t of king to ri^tht; kxeiid, 
Ludovirus Mill, l>. a. FH .SA V. REX. He- 
verse, two Kotnnn warriors; logftid. HONOR KT 
VJKTVS. Silver; bronze, size, 2i iu. 

In the snoreeding reign a smaller medal 

of simihir ile^it'ti was issued, iHjjjring on 
tlie obvei>e the bead of the king to the 
right, draped and lanreated; legvnd, 
L'ltii^ AT/iVr (1irhtioniiii*hnii.f. A copy 
of this medal has been found with tne 
legend erased and Oeorye Ill&tunped in 
its pl:i( e I Mcl^ichlan, p. 9). SUvar; 
bronze; .size, 2 in. 

The (ieneral De Levi medal of 1658, 
and that «if the first Intendant-deneral of 
Canada, Jean Varin, of iiiUS, though in- 
cluded by Leronx (p. 15) among the 
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peace medals, are ezdnded by Belts and 
other writers. T^eronx (p. 17) figures 
the French Oswt fio nunlal of 1 758 as be- 
loneing to the pt^are mwlal Herie**. "As 
were tn^'lv distributed about 
Uiia time, some oi tliem luay liave been 
placed in Indian hands" (Beanchamp^ 
p. 64). 

ITrvH. Obverse, hi-ud of king to left, mule and 
hair flowiuK; leKt-nd. Lutloviruii XV Orhi* Jm- 
pcuUor; in ixi-ixue, liM. Kt-virso. in Hel<l four 
Tortx; legend. HV*//, (hwmi. part Muhmt: in ex- 
ewuc, Erpung. Htu JMtviau Arct €l Hoto Jiijuaia. 
SUtw; bnui:iiie, 1| in. 

British Mkd The earliest inedal.'^ 

firesenttiKl to Atuericau Indians, by the 
English colonists are those known as the 

Painunkev periep. Hy Art :iS, I,a\vs nf 
Viisinia, in the 14th year of King Charles 
II, March, 1661 (see Hening's Statutes, 
II, 185), there were canm'd to ])e made, 
possibly in the cxilony, "Hilver and plate<l 
plaques to be worn by the Indians when 
visiting the Kngll^h w'ttlcmeiit.^." They 
were plain uu the reverse, in order tu 
permit the engraving of the nanies of the 
ehiefo of the Indian towns. 

1820. otivr-rsc. hnst of kini; to right: l^nd io 
otttercin lv, ' iiarit* II. hlng <^ Engiamd, SooUand, 
Finmee, JreUuul and i'ir/^Hiat the center of the 
■bteld a riiirhtly convex disk beariuR the Icfcend, 
thftfOjral nrms. and in one c*oraer a tobacco plant. 
Bncircled by ribbon of theUarier, below the disk 
in an ovnl surfact:. In the intionptlon: The queen 
of Pnmuunkee: above the dislc a crown. Fteven*-. 
plain, with 6 ringi attached for suiipenition. Sil- 
ver: coi>per: ovm; ilae. 4 by 6 in. 

1670. OhTSn^mme asla<*t: leeeDd. Ye King of 

. ReTefM,atobacco plHiii: legend, MraMcf. 

Silver; copper; oval; size, 4 by 6 iii. 

In a pro|to»il made by Robert iluater, 
captain-jieneral, etc., to the ohief of the 
Five N;itiiuis, at Ali>aiiy, Atiu'. !♦>. 1710, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, it is re- 
corded: " Your brothers who have been 
in F.iiKland and !iavi' Mt'«>n the trrcat QiU'en 
and her court, have nu doubt informed 
von how vain and groundless the French 
i»oa.«tini: lias U en all aton^. Ilcr Majesty 
has sent you as pled}^ of her protection 
a medal for each nation, with her royal 
r(!i<::<'M "11 otu' wide and the Ia.Mt grained 
battle uu the other. 6he has sent you 
her picture, in silver, twenty to each 
natii>n, to Ik? irivcn to the cliiel warriors, 
to be worn about their necks, as a token 
that they should always be in readiness 
to fiL'lit under her hanncr aprainst the 
common enemy. " This was probably the 
mlver medal struck in 1709 in commemo- 
ration of the battle and capture of Toar- 
nay by the British. 

1710. Obvcrae. bust of Queen .\nnp to left, luur 
iMmnd in pearls. lovclcM k on the rifjlit wtioiiidcr. 
in gown, and mantle on the right shoimler, Ick 
end ASS A /> U. MAd. KRI ET II IB h'K(f j 
below. J. V. [John CrtK-kerl Kevei>e. Falla.H 
aealcd, to ngnt, n'sting her left hand n\n>u a 
Qoryian shield and holding in tier right iiaud 
ft ipMr, muaUj downed, near her a pUe of 



arniM <nirl flii(f<. a town in the <liMtan<-e; UKt'nd, 
Turnace Expurgato; in exergue, M.D.C.C.IX. 
Gold; silver: !>ize, in. 

A series of six me<lals was issued dur- 
ing the reigns of George I and George 11, 
of similar design, in Dra.ss and copper; 
sizesi, 1 i to 1 i in. "The nie<hils were not 
dated, and it is known that tlie later 
Geoiges need the same design'* (Bean- 
champ, p. 27). 

1714. Ohverne. nf king to right. Inureated, 
with flowing hair, in armor, draped; legend, 
UfOT<n Kin;/ of (ircnt Britain. Rever-e. nu In- 
dltui at rik'lit <lrnwiug his \h>w <in a t\> < t-. '■land- 
ing at It il on a hill, .^un nl>ove. to rlulit hIhivo 
tree one .•"tar. lo left above Indinn three ntail. 
Bmss; size, H in., with loo^» for su>(>eu.sion. 

1753. OI)vei>e. bu.*.t of king to left. laureate<1; 
legend, U'or(jiuif ll. I). U. MA'i. URI. FRA. 
ET HIH. RKX. F. I>. Reverse', the niyal arms, 
within the (Jarter, .Mirmounti-«t hv u erown and a 
lion: uix>n rihbon, below, DIKV F. T MDS DROIT. 
t^ilver, ea.*.t andcha.>*ed; .size, \\ in., with l<x»i> and 
ring. 

The last was one of 30 medals brought 
from England in 1753 by Sir Danvers 
Osborne, governor of New York, for pre- 
sentation to friendly Indians of tlie Six 
Nations. The medals were provided with 
broad scarlet ribbons (Hist. Mag., Sept 
1865, p. 85; Betts, p. 177). 

In July, 1721, the governor of Penn- 
sylvania pre?ente<l to the Seneca chief, 
Ghosont. a gold coronation medal of 
George 1, charging him "to deliver this 
piece into the hands of the firnt manor 
greatest chief of the Five ^'ation8, whom 
vou call Kannygoodt, to be laid ap laid 
kept a.s a t'ikcii of friendship hetweoi 
them" I Hawkins, ii, 426). 

1721. Obrene, bust of king to right, Inureated. 
hair looa. and in scale armor, lion's bead on 
breait and mantle: legend, Oror^tw. D. Q. MAO. 
BRI. FR. ETHIB. JttSX.,'on tnuiCfttiOD, E. Han- 
hUhU, Revenie, tbe king aeated« to nght. be- 
neatli a canopy of state, fa being crowned by 
Britannia, who rests her hand upon anhield: in 

exergue. /.V.l rGfRATH Orf. MDcrXlIII. 

The following medal seems to have 
been a trader's tokm or storecard, possi- 
bly given to the Indians to gain thebr 

go>od will: 

1767. OhverMi>. a trader buying skina from an 
Indian: legend, The Red Man Came lo EUOH 
iMuly. Reverxe, a deer lying heneath ft tree; let* 
end. Skint bomffkt at JOtom: In exeigne, usr 
(Am. Jour. Nomtsmat., vu. 90). Oonper. slie, 
li in. 

The first In<iian i>eace medal manufac- 
tured in America is thought to have l)een 
the following. It wa.«» presx'nted by The 
Friendly .\i?»x;iation for the Regaining 
and Preiterving Fsace With the Indians 
by Pacific Means, a society coni[)0.sed 
largely of (Quakers. The die.s were en- 
graved by Kdwanl Dnflield, a watch and 
clock maker of Philadeliihia, and the 
nu^lals were struck l»y Joseph liichard- 
son, a ineinbtT of the society. Many 
rentriken have been issued. 

1757. Obverse, bust of the king to rigbt, hair long 
and lanceatcd: legend, Geor0m$ Jj Dei Gratia, 
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Bwrene, Indian and white man Rcatod.a cnunril 
lire between them; white man uiUth <'Hiuini-t uiui 
Indlnn extendi hand for it:abov«^ in<liuii h mred 
■un, back of white man a tree: IcRcixi, Ja I uh llottk 
to thg Moii High who ItUfwrd mil- FnllKrt irith Peofr; 
m •zmgue. 1757. silver; copper; pewter; size, 
1} In. 




INOWN KACE MEDAL Of 1757 

On the capture of Muiitn-al by Sir Jef- 
frey A iuher«t, Stspt. H, 17(K), an iritt*re.stiug 
861160 of medals, known as the ooiKjueet 
medals, was issued. .McLaclihm yay.stlu'v 
"were evidently made in America, aiitl 
presenteil to the Iroquois and Onondi^^ 
and other chiefn who assisted in the cam- 
paign." Toea. h of the Zi chiefs, tliougij 
they did but little ti^htin^', was presented 
a ine4lal by 8ir William Johnson, who, in 
his diar>', under date of Jidy 2\, 17«)1, 
says: "I then deli veriii the nietlals sent 
me by the General for those who wont 
with ns to Canada last year, Ix'int: twenty- 
three in number." Beauchamp (p. til) 
says: "in 1761 Johnson had tjimilar 
medals for theOneidas, but none of them 
have been found." 

1760. obverse, view of a town, with bastions, on 
a river front, five churrh iipirt'>, In river; In 
forcffTound. to left, a bastion with flajjc of 8t Oeorire; 
in exerK"*^. in an lufU-ied oval. JJ. C. thl.sKide 
is cant and fham-d. Itt-vtrs*', in tield engraved, 
Monhtal, remainder plain fur InNorlionof name 
and tribe of tlie recipient. Silver; siie, li| In. 
Pewter; dae,!! In. • • if 

Reauchamp ♦iti)wiyH: " Twn me<lals, 
relating to the capture of Montreal and 
conquest of Canada, seem more likely to 
have been driven hy .Tohnson to the In- 
dians in 17()1. .\» tlie two medals have 
Indian symlKiIg, and one Amhersf s name, 
and that of MiMitn-al. thi-y seem to suit 
every wuy Johiinou a lavi.-^h distribution 
of MRHlaLs at Otsego, when sent by his 
leader." 

1761. Obverse, a laun ati-"] ihkIi- li>,'iir« . tyjtifv- 
\uK till' .>^t Lawn-nee, t<« riflit. r- > liniiiK. n^'l'il 
arm rt stiiiK on tht; pnnv of a k"""') . pinldle in 
left hand, a beaver elimliiiij; ii|> his left leg; 
ill liaekurniuid a statidard inserilie<l Am/itrgt 
within a w r< nth <if liiun l. Hunnonnted by a lion. 
In exen-'ue. a shield witli (leur-dt -lis: lilKtve, a 
binialiawli. tHiw.and <|iii\ er: leireud, ' <»;i</i/' .«< of 
Caiinilii. KfVir>e, a Iriiuile litriirc, to riulil, M-attHi 
beneath a i.im- tr.>': an eaLrl-' wiili extended 
wiiikTs NtandinK on a rock; lu iorc the fiMiiale a 
8hi< Id of Fnnit e. witli i lnl> and t<iniiiha\vk; 
leKend. MoHlieal Taktn. MDCCLX: in ixctKUe. 
Soe. Promotiug Art$ and Commerce. Silver; nse. 
n In. 

1761. dbversi'. h< lid of Kinic G«s.rt,'f. to riKht. 
nude, with tlownis,' hair, lanrtaicd; legend. 
Georfif II. Kiii'i. I{« verse, female li|crnre ^< ati-d 
beneatli a pine tree, to left, weeping, t>-pical of 



Canada; behind h< t a U. avcrdimbinK npa bank- 
legend, Cunada Subdttcii; in exergue. MIHXLX • 
bi low. S.P,A.C Silver: brooie: riaei. i| in. ' 

To commemorate the maniage of 
Geoi>^ 111 and Queen Charlotte a small 
special meilal was struck, in 1761, for 
general distribution to in.«nre tlie alle- 
giance of the »ava|{e8 in the newlv ac- 
quired province (McLacbkn, p. 13)1 

iTtil. Obverse, biwt of king and queen facing 
eac h ot her; above, a curtain with cords and tas- 
sels falling midway between the lieadn. Ke ver^'. 
the royal arms, with ribbon of the Garter, and 
motto on ribbon below, Di^ <« JTcm Drott. 811- 
Ter; rise^ l|ln.. pteroedTforanipenBion. 

The following Heriea of medals is sup- 
posed to have been struck for presenta- 
tion to Indian chiefs in Canada at the 
< l(i>e of the French and Indian wars. 
There were live in the series, differing in 
size and varyinj? Hliphtly in desijjrn: they 
were formed of two shells joineti togetlier; 
one of le;id an<l others of pewter, witli 
tracings of gilding, have been found. 

1762. (»hver>e', youiliful t.iist of kin^, to right, 
in armor, wearing' ribbon ,if ih.- barter, hair in 
double curl over ear; IrKtti.l, Ihi ur^i'tia. Kv 
verse, the royal arms encin lt d l.v the nljtH.n of 
ti)e «iurter. ^urmonIlte<l by acrowii, supiwirt.-d hy 
thi- lion and the iiniconi ; Ictrt nd, Ui-itl Suit qui 
Mill 1/ J'l tin, : on a riblx)n below tin- luoCIO. INew 
ct MuH JfroU. Silver; size, H by ^ in. 

In 17&H Pontiac rebelled against British 

rule, and tlie ( iovcninietit eiiterod into 
treaty w ith tlie remaining iriendiy chieib. 
A council was held at Nii^^ra in 1764, 
at which time the series of thrw medals 
known an the "Pontiac conspiracy 
nK <lal- ' was prraented to the chira and 
and principal warrior.-. 

1764. Obverse, bust of kiuK'. to left, in armor 
and in very high relief, loup hair tied with rit>. 
Imui. lanreate<l: h-i^'cnd. >;,nr<riuA III. DAM 
Blil. h:a. j:t niii. y.'/-;x kn. Revem.'an 
olVn t r ami an Imliau seattnl on a riwtic Ijencn in 
lon>:nnni(l: on tfu- liank.s of a river, t^i right, 
three hoti-,fi .m h nnky jM.iiit; at jnnetion of 
river with >>< faii, tu o vhijis uixli r full sjxil. TJie 
Indian ln)lds m his Irft haml a calntiu't, w itii his 
right pra.s|^s the hand of the otlK tr: at 1. it of 
Indian, in the iMickKniuml. a tr« »-, at riv'lit a 
m«>untain range: l. ^' nd, H,ij,fj>/ li /dV, I niU.i; in 
exrrKiie, i:Vi!t. In lit ld, stnnnK d in two small in- 
cu'-td I'ireles, I'.r.f. ami .V )nrl;. .Silv. r; •"i/c. 
<Jm by aj in.; l<.R>p, a calumet aiul an eagle's 
Wing. ^ 

In 17ti5 a tn-aty was made with the 
British and Pontiac, ami hi.s chiefs were 
presented by 8ir William Johnson, 
Oswego, with the medals known a.>j "the 
lion and wolf metlals." A large number 
of these were<ii,'^tril)nte<l, an<l tworevene 
dies have been foimd. The design repw- 
sents the expulsitm of France from (S n- 
ada (see Park man, Pontiac OonqMracjr, 
chap. XXX i ; Hetts, p. 236; Lerocuc, p. 1S6; 
McLachlan, p. 18), 

17t». ohv. TM , bust of kinflr to right, in armor, 
wearing the ribl)on of the Garter: letrcnd. «,W- 
oitm III Jhi Gratia. Kever«o. to left, the Brilwh 
lion r.'iioing tinder a tree; to right, a onarling 
wolf; b«-hind lion, a rhureh and two hoii!<o!>: be> 
hind wolf, trees and buabes. Silver; siie, 2| in. 
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A large l>Mly of Indians a(^uul)Ii><l in 

feneral council at Montreal, Aug. 17, 
778, rt'iiresentinp the Sioux, Sauk, 
FoxerJ, >It'notn'uu't', WinnelMigo, Ottawa, 
Potawatoini, and Chippewa. It is gen- 
erally mipitotied that at this time the 
pretHiutation of the inetlala took place, in 
consideration of the assistanoe rendered 
the British in the campaigns of Kentacky 
and Illinois and dniini; the War of the 
Revolution, (ien. lialdimand. com- 
mander in chief of the British roroes in 
Canada, also gave a certificate with each 
medal (see Uoifman in 14th liep. B. A. E., 
180A; Betto, p. 284-286). 

177^. t»hv<T-t'. tm-t of kiiiK to riK'lit, wi'urinp 
ribhnii of ttif tiiirttr. HfVi^r?'^. the myul nrni^. 
«iirruiiiiik'<l Ijv ritilMiij of tln' (iartor aiitl motto. 
Hiiriiiouiititl liy a crown, siip|M>rtf<l hy iIm- liou 
and the luiicoVii: at bottom ril)lN>n, with motto. 
IHeu ft M'tn IfroU; phiuld of prL'tenM! (.tuwihmI. 
Silver: si/.o. 2\ in., with loop for suqNanilon. 

The following nuMlals were presentixl, 
until about tin? time of the war oi 1812, 
to Indian chiefs for meritorious senrioe, 

and continued in upe possibly until re- 
placetl by thoH<.' of ISH (Ix^-roiix, \i. 157): 

177.1. <»l)ver^'. bust of the kint;, to h ft. with 
hair I iirli <l. widriiit; rihUm of ihc (inrtor, 1' K» ii<1, 
iiior<iiiii' III I'll 'iratiii. Ki vt-rst', tho royal uriiiH 
with «mpiM)rtfr>; surinoiint<-<l hv rrown mul ril)- 
boii of the (iarter; lielow, ribbon with motto, 
Diru rt Mun l>iiiit. i^ilver; size. 'Ji in., with !oo[> 
lor .•iu.'«|'<'ti>ion. 

17'>l. ((bvt'f-t', bii-i of kiiiK to right, in armor, 
Wearlm.' rllfbon oi tli.- dnrti r, hair lon^', chiak 
over sliouhlers; twohmrt l brani ln s from >>oltorit 
of mediil to heiKtit of ^hl)lli(l^ of biwt: li«Kend, 
Odtrijiut III I>'i tirati'i; in i xi Tk-vu-. V''.. Ite- 
ver>e, on plain tiehl. tho n>yal nrm^ .viih -iip- 
lK»rii r-^, siiriuonnte<l by ht liiu t aud crest, oucir- 
( ji <1 \i\ rililMin of the Unrter, and below ribbon 
aud motto. Silver; sizt*, \ \ in. 

At the close of the war of 1812, the 
Government, desiroun of marking it« a|i- 

{iredation of the services rendered by ita 
ndian allies, bet^iides making other pres- 
ents and grants of land, c:mscd the lol- 
lowing medalf in three sizes, to be struck 
in silver for presentation to we chiefs and 
principal warriorH (Leroux, p. 158): 

IHl \. Obverw, bu>t with older head of king to 
rlKht, lanreated, draped in an ermine mantle, 
secured in front with a larKe bow of rtblmn. 
wt'arinfrthecoll4irnml jewel of StGeorKe; legend. 
OcuTftin* HI Iff i <inilhi llritttnniarum Ji>'x /•'. l>.; 
under bu><t. T. U'ljim, Jun. S. Hever>e, the royal 
arms of Great Britain with shield of pretense of 
Hanover, nurmounted by a crown an<l crc'tiil 
helmet, all eneircle<l by ribbon of the Garter aii.l 
Kupporter*. Ik-1ow a ribbon with motto. Dun </ 
Hon Droit; alKive riblMiii, a n>he. thistle, and 
RhamrcH-k; behind helmet on iKitli >-ides, a disiihiv 
of acauthua leaves; iu exergue, mi. Silver: 

The following ine<lal. in thn r >i/cs. 
was struck in 1K40 for participants in the 
early treaties of the Queen's reign. It is 
possible that it may have Ij^tii j>res(>nt6d 
alno to the IndiaJic; of Lower Cauaila who 
took no part in the abortive uprising of 
18.37 (McLachlan, j.. .SO; Urotix, p. Kil): 

1S40. Obverse, bust uf t^uevu, to riglit, crownud; 
leffend, VieUtria M OraUa Britmrniarum Jteghui 
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F. under neck W. Wyon, R. A. Reverse, 
armii of Great Hritain, surmounted by crown and 
creste*! helmet, encircled by ribbon of the Garter, 
supported by the lion and the unicorn; below, 
ribbon with motto, Dieu et Mtm Droit, the roMe 
and thistle; in exergue, ISW. Silver; size-s, '1\ to 
4A in. 

The medal known as the Ashburton 
treaty medal was given throngh Lord 

• Ashburton, in IML', tr the Micmac and 
Other eastern Indians lor tiervicet^a.'^ guards 
and hunters, and assistance in laying out 
the boinvlary between the United States 

and Canada. 

1.M2. ObvcrMc, bu,si of <|ueen In aa Inner den- 
tilated circle, garland of roses around pqrdie 
knot; under bust. 2/. IKyem; no l<^nd. Revene, 
armn of Great Britain in an inner circle, »ur- 
mounte<l by acrownedand crested helmet, encir- 
cled by the ribbftti <»f thi-CJarter; IcKeiul, Victoria 
Ih i timtiii 111 Uiiuitiaruin Kcgina Fid. iMf. Rib- 
bon in lower Meld backed by the rooe ana UUaUe 
(Bern. p. ISO). Sliver: aiie, 9A fn. 

In IS-IS the Peninsular War medal wa^ 
issued, to be given to any officer, Jion- 
commissioned officer, or soldier who had 
parti<'ii>ate<l in any battle or .^^ic^e from 
1793 to 1814. In general orders, dated 
Horse Guards, June 1 , 1847, were included 

the battles of Chateangay, Oct. 2«, 1813, 
aud of Chrystlers Farm, Nov. 11, 1813, 
covering the invasion of Oanada by the 
Amfri<an army in ISi:?. "The metlal 
Witi4 also conferred upon the Indians, the 
name of the battles engraved on clasps, 
and the name of the recipient on tiie 
edge of the medal, with title of warrior" 
(Lotoux, 177). 

ObverKe.buatof tbequeentoriffht. cmwn- 
ed; leffend, I tcforfa Regina: below bu.st. is:^, and 
IF. Wgom, M. A. Revente, figure of the cpieen iu 
royal Tobea, standing on a dain. crowning with a 
wreath of laurel the Duke of Wellington, who is 
kneeling before her; bv xide of dais a crouching 
lion: in exergue, 170S-18U, Silver; siae, in., 
with loop for .^u.^ipension. 

The Prince of Wales on his visit to 
CaiKida in ISCA) vv:is n*ceived by Imlianf 
in lull ceremonial dress. Each chief was 
presented with a large silver medal, w hile 
the warriorH retreived smaller medals. 
Til is medal is known as the Prince of 
Wales metlal. 

Ih»i0. Obverw. head of queen to right, undrap- 
ed andcrowneil; legend, Virtoria D.'r.ReainaF.V. 
Ill lower right-banu field, the three feauien and 
motto; lower left-hand liold, isw. RevMee, the 
royal nrmn Hurmounted by a helmet, crown, and 
lion, with riblton of the (iarter, andon tberiDbon 
Ih Iow, D"ii >t Mon^Droit; at bock, roaei, eham- 
r<H-k. and ihi>tle: In exermie. IMO. stiver siie, 
i in., with loop for suspension. 

In 1H«)0, when the (ioViTnment hail ac- 
(jiiired the lands of the Hudson's Bay 
Ci •iiipanv's territur\ and after the extinc- 
tion of tlie Itidian ian-i titli-s, I ho follow- 
ing medal wa« prcM'nr. ii to the Indians 
und«-r Tretity No. 1. In the Kt'i"'it of 
the Comtni.x-ioners it is .•-tat«'d: "In ad- 
dition each I ndian received a dress, a Hag, 
and a medal as marks of distinction." 
These medal.s at lirst were not struck for 
this occasion. 
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IHfiO. Obverse, head of the queen t<» right, 
crowutnl; leifend, yirtoria Rrgina; under bu-nt, J. 

and B. Wy<m, S ('. Kev«T>«'. t\v<» brancbett of 
oak, center Held plain (or tlio euKravitiK of name 
and (ribc of recipient. Silver; Mze. 3ji^ in. 

The very larjre Confederation meilal of 
1867, with an extra ritn wjldered on it, 
wan UHe<l in 1872 for Trt*aty No. 2. It 
wan pret-ented to tht' Indians Hul>sc><|nent 
t) the aojui-sition of tin; Hu«i.«»on'8 Bay 
Cotniwny'g terriUjry, at which time the In 
dian titles wi're extinjjuiHlu*<l. "Twenty- 
tivo were pre|tare<l, hut found no cutii- 
beraoine no more wtfre a*^" (Lenmx, 
p. 219). 

1R72. Obverse, bust of oueen U) ri(jht, within 
an inner l ircle hnvint; milled iHljje (ground, with 
veil and nti-khu e: legend. It^rmininn o/ fXinatUi; 
below. Oiif/f MaJal. ts::.- Iwlow bust. .s'. U'aon. 
Reverse, in inner circle Britannia ^eatl'd with 
lion and four female fljfurtu, reprefk-nHnif the 
four original provinces of the Canadinn confed- 
eration; legend, Jiiirnitttiitt t I'lttriun l u/or Ckinatfa 
JnMnurnta, IstiT; in outer «'iri-lc. lH<linnif i>jf the 
yorth Writ Territurit f. Silver; bronze; size, 3| in. 

The foUowiuK 
medal w a 8 
struckesipeoially 
to replace the 
lanre and inar- 
tistic medal lat<t 
dewril>eil, and 
wasintende*! for 

f^rfsi-ntation at 
utun; treaties: 

1873. Obverse, 
bead of queen to 
rlgh t . c ro w n ed w i t h 
veil and neeklace, 
draped:legend, Vir- 
titria 1>. <{. Itrilt. 
REC. F. J>.: below 
bUMt, J. S. Wffon. 
Reverse, a general 
officer in full uni- 
form, to right, 
griLsping the hand of an Indian chief who weani 
a feather ht>addres.s and leggings; |iiiie of jn-ace 
at feet of figure*: in background, at nack of In- 
dian, several wiguamh; buck of ofllcer. a half ^un 

alN>ve horizon: legen«l. Indian Trtat]i So. .on 

lower edge, 1S7-. Silver; filze, 3 in., wilh loop for 
SUB pension. 

A »*erietf «tf three medals was struck by 
the HudHon's Bay Company for pre.'^enta- 
tion to the Indians of the >rre:it North- 
west for faithful servi<'es. These were 
eoKravefl by G. H. Kuchler of the Bir- 
min^rham mint. 17iH) to 18<)o, 

\~%\. Obverse. bu>t of king to left, long hair and 
drapt*d; legend, Gain/iu* III />. d. llrilanniantm 
Rex Fi'tri. Jtf f..- under bunt. O*. //. A'. Heverse. 
arms of the Ilud.von's Bay Coinininy; argent, a 
rros.x gules, four l>eaverx jiroper, to the kfl, hur- 
mounted by a helmet and crest, a fox snpjxirted 
by two Ktag^<; motto on riblion. l*r<t I'rlU Culcm 
(Leroux, p. .59). Silver; sizes, ij j by 3 in. 

Mko.m-s of the Cnitei) States. — The 
earliest known Indian medal stnick 
within the I'nited Statt« is that of 1780, 
as follows: 

17!*0 obverM'. arms of Virginia; legend, RcUI- 
lion til Tiirantt if Oficdima to (itxi. Heverse. an 
officer and an Indian »«eated under a tree, the In- 



dian holding a calumet in hi^ hand; in the back- 
groun<l. a ^ea on which arc thre« nhiiH. in the 
ni idd le-gn>u nd . a r<K'k y i>oi n t and a house ; legend. 
//(ip/>i/ W'hUc I'nittil. Silver; pewter; «ize. 'Z\ in.; 
loop, a calumet and an eagle's wing. 

The pewter medal pn^siented by the 
(iovernment to the Indians repres^ented 
at the Ft Ilarmar treaty in Ohio, in 1789, 
iK'ars on the obverse the bust of Wash- 
iBtiton with full face, and on the reverse 
the clasiK'd hands and crossed calumet 
and tomahawk, with the date 178t), and 
lepend. Frit inlnJtip, the IHjie o f Peace. The 
trilH'8 prt^sent at the treaty were the Ot- 
tawa, Delawares, Huron.s, Sauk, Pota- 
watomi, and Chipp?wa. 

Of the early United States medals pos- 
sibly the most interesting is that known 
as the Ke<l .Jacket medal, presentetl to 
thi.s celebrate*! Seneca bv Washington at 
Philadelphia in 1792. I'his was one of 
several similar me<lals, one of which is 
dateil 1793. Of it Loubat .says: "The 

medals were 
made at the 
T'nitAHi States 
Mint when Dr 
Kit ten house was 
dirirtor, 1792- 
179.5." See/v'rti 
Jtirket. 

1792. Obverse. 
Washington in uni- 
form, iMirebifided. 
facing to the right. 
pn»<»ntinga pitn-to 
an Indian chief, 
who is smoking It: 
the Indian isstaml- 
ing. and ban a 
large nie<lal soa- 
pended fn)m hLt 
nwk. On the left 
is a pine tref. at 
iXn foot a toma- 
hawk; in the background, a farmer plow- 
ing; in exergue, litorge Wn*hingtnn l*mi- 
dt nt ViH — all engnived. Reverse. " nrms and 
crest of the I'nited .States on the breast of 
the (>agle, in the right talon of which ii 
an olive bninch. in the left a idieaf of arrows, 
in its lieak a ribbon with the motto A' /Ya- 
Hbws Cuttm; above, a glorv breaking through 
the clouds and surrounded by 13 sXak. Siie, 
lii by 41 in. 

In the (ireenville treaty of 1795, be- 
twi^ju the United States and representa- 
.tives of the Hurons, Delawares, Ottawa, 
Chipjjcwa, Potawatomi, Sauk, and other 
triljes, a part of the function, as u.«'tial. 
involve<l tne presentation of pea<-e medals. 
The me<lal in this case was a fa<*simile of 
the oval Ked Jacket me<lal, in silver, en- 
graved and chase<l, with a change in the 
(late to 1795. Size, 4 by 6 in. .\s there 
were many signers, a considerable num- 
ber of these miHlals must have Ijeen dis- 
tribute<l. 

During the second administration of 
Washington, in 1796, there was issued a 
series of four medals, in silver and bronxe, 
called ' ' the Season medals," which Snow- 
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den (p. 95) states were Indian peace 
medals. These are as follows: 

17l>6. No. 1. Obverse.aahephcnl withftafTlnleft 
band, and a oow, two nhcop. and a lamb in torv- 
Rnmnd; in barkgnmnd. a hill, trve, and farin- 
Lous« with npt-n door, in whirh two pvixms arc 
neeu: on bajH-.t'. //. Knc/iltr, F.: in i-xoryue, U. S. A. 
RL'Vcn»e, legend in live (MintlU'l \im-n. Second 
Preniitrncy of <i(or<jf Wnnhintjton MDCiWCVI. 
within a wrt'ath <>i olive branches; In bow, the 
letter A'. Size, 1{ in. 

No. '1. Obverse, interior of a niom; in baek- 
ground, a woman; in foregmund, a woman spin- 
ning, at left a ehild gtiarding a eradle. on right 
an open tlrepla<'e: on Ixme, //. A'. in ex- 
ergue, v. S. A. ReverHe, same as No. 1. 

No. 3. Obverse, in fori'grr»vind. fanner Miwing; 
in liackgniund. a fnnnhoiiM> and a man plowing: 
on bu.s«\ KucMer: in exergue, f. .S. A. Reverse, 
flame a.<t No. 1. 

No. 4. Obverse, bust of Wa.shinglon in uniform, 
to left, in a wn-ath of laurel; Wend. In War 
Kntmieg. Reverse, bu.Ht of Franklin, to left, in 
wreath of laurel; legend. In lYace Frimdii. Tin; 
size, i in. 

"Of 



me<lal.s taken along and of 
wan made by the explorers 




the 

which iL<e 

[Lewit* and Clark] there werti three size*«, 
or frrades, one, tht- larjjest and preferred 
ont-, 'a medal with the lik»'nes.« of the 
Pre^^ident of the 
United Staten'; 
the Sffoml, 'a 
medal represrent- 
inn s*»me domen- 
tir animals'; the 
third, 'nn'<lal8 
with the impres- 
sion of a farmer 
sowing grain'. I 
have found in 
•The North wej^t 
Coast,' by James 
(i. Swan, a <'ut of a medal of the third 
class, but I have seen no reprewnta- 
tion of tht* .second class. The third da* 
me<Ial was ma<le of pt^wter. Thej^e med- 
als were given to chief.s only" ( Wheeh>r, 
Trail of I^wis and Clark, i;jy-140). 

The following were struck especially for 
presentation to Indian chiefs, and had 
their ince[>tion, Apr. 20, 178<), when Rep- 
resentative McKean moved "that the 
Board of the Treasury as<ertain the num- 
f)erand value of the'me<lals received bv 
the CommisHsion apf>ointed to treat with 
the Indians, from the said Imlians, and 
have an equal numl>er with the arms of 
the United States, made in silver antl re- 
turnetl to the chiefs, from whom thev 
were receivwl." The result was the final 
adoption of a series of medals, each bear- 
ing on the obverst? the bust of a Presi- 
dent, and on the reverse a symbol of 
fH«ace. This series l)egan with the ad- 
mini.stration of President Jefferson. The 
John Adams medal was made many years 
after his administration, and though not 
so considered at first, it is now regarded 
as inrlude<l in the series. .\t the time of 
the first issue, however, a die wad made 



for the obverse of the Adams me<lal. 
The reverse use«l was that of the smaller 
Jefferson meflal; a few were struck in soft 
metal, which are now cxceetlingly rare. 

Obverse, bust (»f pri-^ldenl to right, clothed, hair 
in c\irlsand cue; legend, ^oAn Adatim, Pri». V. s. 
A.\ on truncatitm, Leonard. Reverse, two hands 
cla«i»ed, on cutT of one three stripes and a.s many 
buttons with displayed eagle; the other wrist has 
a hnicelet with spread-eagle; legend, /^«/r and 
t'rirn>Mtip. and cn»se«l calumet and tomahawk. 

The medal of Adams now u.se<l is prac- 
tically the same, except the arrangement 
of the face, and the l^'end, Julm Admu*, 
JWauient of the I'nited Stdtcn; in exergue, 
.•1. D. 17^7; in truncation, /''»^^^t/. He- 
verse, the same as last. Bronze; .size, 2 in. 
The Jefferson meilal is as follows: 
Obverse, bust of president to right; legend, Th. 
J(ffer»m, Prrm'dent of the f. S. A. I). /SO/. Hiy 
verse, same as last, yilver and bronze; sizes 4 
in.. T, In., •> in. 

The medals that followiNl were the same 
in design, metal, and size, with the names 
of the respective IVe.sidents, until the ad- 
ministration of Millard Fillmore, in 1S50, 
when the reverse was entirely changed, 

, as follow.-: 

Au Imiijui ill war 
dn'ss and a pioneer 
in foreground, the 
latter leaning on a 
plow: to right a hill, 
in (-(-liter background 
a rivt-r and a .sailing 
ls>iit; to lcfttwo(-owN 
beyond a farmhouse; 
Amcrii-aii Hag Lmi-k 
f the figures; legend. 
iMlMtr, Virtuf, Id, nor; 
in exergue, J. Wilmn, 
F. Silverand bronte; 
size, 3 in. 

During the next two adnuni-strations 
this tviH' was retain^Hl, but in 1S62, dur- 
ing the administration of Abraham Liti- 
coln, another change in the reversse was 
made: 

In field, an Indian plowing, children plavlng at 
t>all. a hill and a log cabiii and a church: a river 
with bojita and shijw in ImckKroiind: in an outer 
circle, followingcurve of raedal.an Indian s<'alp- 
Ing another; below, an Indian woman weeping, 
a quiver of arntws with bow ami calumet. Silver 
and bnuize; size, 2} in. 

The ri'verse was again change<l during 
the administration of Andrew John.son, 
as follows: • ^ 

Figure of America clatping the hand of an 
Indian in war dress, before a monument sur- 
mounted by a bust of (Jeorge Washington; at feet 
of Indian are the atlributesof savage life; at feet 
of America th<jse of ci%'ilization. Silver and 
bronze; size, 2| in. 

The medal issued during the adminis- 
tration of President CJrant was entirely 
different: 

Obverse, bust of president within a wreath of 
laurel: legend, Vnitrd Stalet of America, Lilxrd/, 
Juntice and Efiunlilij; U'low, IaI tu have ;><<irr,'a 
calumet and a branch of laurel. Reverse, a globe 
resting on implements of industry with the Bible 
above and raysl>ehind it; legend' Ou tarth ptacc, 
good will toicard tiurn. 
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In 1877, during the administration of 
President Hayes, change was made to an 
oval medal: 

Obvrr^c, liiist (if prt'fidciit to n>lit. luidej Icg^ 
end. J'utfn rjiti 'l II. Ilniifn, l^midi lit <if the tailed 
Stutii'. ls~7. KfViT^o. tik'urc of a |iii>iui'r with iix 
in Iflt lintid and pouitinK ^^ ith rit^'lit loac iihin 
in riKht baekKroiind, ln'fon- whKh a woman is 
seated with u child in h< r lap; in middle hack- 
ground, a man plcw im;. a mountain bcjcud. fig- 
ure of an Iinl;an m lull \vardre'>>* faring: jiiom or. 
to right a tri ■•. alMive in rnvs I'ltuv: in e.xcrgiK', 
cros.«t-<l calimit-t and toinaimwk within wreath. 
Silver, bronae; ilie,S| bjrS) in. 

N(i chnnpe was made in size or tyi>e 
until the a«iniinistration of Benjamin 
Harrison, wban the old round fonn of 

medal wa.s resumed: 

Ot»vcrM'. Imjil of ](rt'sidrnt to ritjlit, draped; 
leprntl. Hmjamin Ilarrisim, I'ri mdmt oj' the Vniteti 
Stilt- K, J.s.v. lifverM', two hanrl'- t la>-fie<l, croNied 
calnmet and tonuiluiuk: Nxtiid, PtaiK and 
FrUndtliip. Sizes, a in.. JJ in., J in. 

This medal wa^ continued to the ad- 
ministration of I*n'si(l<-iit lionscvi'lt. 

The it>buance of peaee medals was not 
confined to the ):<>viTnment8, as the vari- 
ous fur conii>anii'.s also ]»resented to In- 
dian chiefs nieclals i.f various kinds and 
in various metals, as. for example, the 
ninials of the Hudson's Bay Company 
from I7U0 to 1H05, alnne deserilxnl. The 
Chouteau Fur Company, of St Louis, 
caused to be ^iven hy its agents in tba 
N. W. the following: 

Olivcn-e, hwsX. of I'lerre Clioiiteun. to left, 
elothed; legend, Picrn fhntitfrni , Jr., A- Co., Fp- 
litr Miihtiuri (tiitjit. lUwryy, in field, er<i»<,«ie<l 
tomahawk and calumet, and clasped handa; 
ifKeiid, Feaee emd FUenOaMp, I8is. alver; die, 
81 in. 

Consult Beauchamp, Metallic Orna- 
ments of the New Yi>rk Indians, 190.3; 
Bett«, American Colonial History Illus- 
trated by Contemporaneous Medals, 18»4; 
Carr, Dress and Oriianieiits of Certain 
American Indians, 1 81)7 ; Carter, Medalaol 
the Britiph Army, 1861; Catalofrue du 
Mnsee Mom-taire, is,'!.;; ('lark,f)nondajra, 
1849; Fisher, AmeriiauMedaiaof theKi'v- 
ohition, in Mass. Hifit. Soc.CoIl., 3d s., vi; 
Hal>ey, Old New Yf)rk Frontier, 1!M)1; 
Hawkins, Medallic Illustrations of British 
History; Hayden, Silver and Copper 
Medals, in Prfvc. Wyo. Hist, and <irol. 
Soc., II, pt. 2, Ii<St); Irw^n, War Medals, 
1890; I^roux, Me<laillier du Canada, 
18SS; McI Sicilian in Canadian Anti(|. 
and Nuniisniat. Jour., M s.. ii, 1899; 
Wheeler, Trail of Tx>wis and Clark, 1900; 
Miner, History of WyoiniiiLr \'all(\v, 1R1.5; 
O'Callajrhan. 1 )< ■eunieiitai y I iistr>rv of the 
State of New York, l.S.'>f> s7; renfiallow, 
lli^torv of the Wars of New Knjjriand, 
1,S24; I'iiikerton, Medallie History of 
England, I7(Hi; Snowden, Me<lalsof Wash- 
ington in the U. S. Mint, 18G1. 

(e. K. B. ) 

Xadfleld. In 1677 there was a settle- 
ment of Christian Indians (perhaps 



Nipmuc) at this place, in Norfolk eo., 
Mass.— Gooki n ( 1677 ) in Drake, Bk. Ind&, 
bk. 2, 115, 1848. 

Medicine and Medicine-men. Med- 
icine is an agent or influence employed 
to ^irevent, alleviate, or cure some patho- 
logical condition or its symptoms. Tlie 
scope of such agents among tlie Indians 
was extensive, ranging, as among other 
jiriinitive peoples, from iiiaL'ir. pr.iyer, 
torce of suggestion, and a multitude of 
symbolic and empirical means, to actual 
and more rati<inally u<i'i\ renu-dieSL 
Where the Indians are in contact with 
whites the old metiioda ci ocwnbat^ 
physical ills an- slowly giving way to the 
curative agencies of enriUsation. The 
white man in tarn haa adopted from 
the Indians a mnid>er of valuable nie«ii«> 
inal plants, such as eiiu hona, jalapa, hy- 
drastiB, etc. 

In general the triln's show many sim- 
ilarities in regard to medicine, but the 
actual agents employed differ with the 
triltes aixl localities, as well as with in- 
dividual healers. Ma^ic, prayers, songa, 
exhortation, suggestion, ceremonies, 
fetishes, and eertain specifics and me- 
chanical processes are employed only by 
the medicine-men or medidne-women; 
other sp(*cific remedies or proctvlures are 
proprietary, generally among a few old 
women in'the tribe; while inanjr vegetal 
remedies and simple manipulations are 
of tx)mmon knowle<lgt» in a given locality. 

The employment of magic conaista in 
opfiosing a supposed malign inflnenoe, 
such as that of a sonx»rer, spirits of the 
dead, mythic animals, etc., l)y the suf»er- 
natural i>owerof the healer's fetishes and 
other means. Prayers are addressed to 
lienevoleiit deities and spirits, invokii^ 
their aid. Healing songs, consisting of 
prayers or exhortations, are mmg. Ha- 
ran>;ues are directi-d to evil spirits sup- 
posed to cause the sickness, and often are 
accentuated by noises to frighten socii 
spirits away. Sut'iicstion is exenMfie<l in 
many ways directly and indirectly. Cur* 
ative ceremonies nsnally combine all or 
II I < )st of t he agencies ! 1 1 ( ■ 1 1 1 i oned . Some of 
them, such as Matthews detfcribes among 
the Navaho, are very elaborate, prolongs 

e<l, ami costly. The f«'tishes tised are pe- 
culiar! v shaped stones or w otKlen objects, 
lightnfng-riven wcmkI, feathers, claws, 
hair, fl'j'iiriiies of iiiythie animals, repre- 
SWQtations of the sun, of lightning, etc., 
and are supposed to embody a mvsteri- 
ous power cajiableof i)reventing ilisease 
or of counteracting its effects. Mei'han- 
ical means of curing t'onsist of robbing, 
pressure with the hands or feet, or with 
a sash or cord ^os in labor or in painful 
affections of the chest) , bonesetting, cut- 
ting, cauterising, acarifyuog, copping (by 
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sucking), blood-letting, poulticing, clys- 
matSt Bweat bath, Hiu-kint; of snake poiiion 
or ah^c«*!es, counter irnt;itic >u, toot'i pull- 
ing, bandaging, etc. Dii ling and total 
alwtineiice from dml were forms of treat* 
ment in vopnr in variouH localitien. Veg- 
etal medicines were, and in miTje trilH-ti 
Still are, numerDtw. Some ni tlu s*- are 
employed by reat^rm of a nn^il or fancit'il 
ret««mblaiii*e to the part affectcl, or m 
fetiflheB, bet!au8c of a flnppiM^^Hl ui ythioU 
antagonii^ni to the cau«e of the sicknew. 
Tbut^, a plant with a worm-like sti'ui may 
be given a« a vermihige; one that has 
many hair-like prof-ettHes is umnl amoni; 
tht' Hopi to cure baidm^. Amon^' \hv 
A|)ache the Bacretl tule jWlen known m 
A(i-rfn-/mi8givenorap )lie<l because of it* 
8up{>OHC<l Hupematura benelicial effect. 
Otlier plants are emp oyed as remwlien 
simply for traditional reaw»ns, without 
any formulate*! opinion as to their monies 
of H( tion. Finally, all the triljes are 
familiar with and e'mplov cathartics and 
emetios: in some cases also diaphoretics, 
dinrt'tits. ron^'h ineilicines, etc. Every 
triUi has also knowledge of some of the 
poisonous plants in its neighborhood and 
their antidott tJ. 

The partt) of planta used as me<licim»H 
are most often roots, occasionally twi^, 
leaves, or bark. Imt ran-ly flowrrs or 
seeds. They are used either fresh or dry, 
and most commonly in the form of a de- 
cortioii. Of tliip a rnnFitlcrable quantity, 
as much as a cuptul, is administered at a 
time, nsnally in the morning. Only ex- 
cetitionally ib the dose repeatetl. (iener- 
ally only a singlf^ plant i.^^ uh<><1. but 
amoi^r some In«iian^ a> man y as four 
pIuntH are combim tl in a Kin^:!!- nicdii irii-; 
some of the Opata mix indim riuiinatdy u 
large namber of subetaiu es. The pro- 
prietary medicines are sf>ld at a liigh 
price. Some of these planti*, m far as 
they are known* possess real me<licinal 
value, but many are qiiite useless for tht' 
purpose for which they are prescrilml. 
There isaprevalent l>elief that the Indians 
are acquamted with valuable speciflcH for 
venereal diseases, snake bites, etc., but 
how far this belief may be tme has not yet 
been shown. 

Animal and mineral substances are also 
o<'caHionally um'd as remetiies. Among 
Southwestern tribes the bite of a snake 
is often treated by applying to the wound 
a portion of the ventral surface of the 
boNdv of the same snake. The I^imgo use 
cricltetB as medicine; the Tnrahumare, 
lizarils; tin- AjKiilit', sniiltTs' eg^s. 
Among the Xavalio and otuers red ocher 
combined with fat is nsed externally to 

f prevent faunlitirn. Tlic rcl, barren elay 
rom beneath a camphre is used by White 
MoontUD Apache women to indnoe ste- 



rility, the Hopi blow charcoal, a*'hes, or 
other products of fire on an inflamed sur- 

fa< t' to I'oiinteract thesup)'OP<Hl fire which 
causes the ailment. Antiseptici* are un- 
known, but some of the cleansing agents 
or healing powders en^ployed proliuhly 
Herve as such, though undet^iKUcdly un 
the fiart of the Indians. 

Tlieexact manner of therapeutic action 
is as absolutely uiikaow n U> llie Indian as 
it is to the ignorant white man. Among 
f^mc trib**^ the tenn for niedicine signi- 
ries "mystery," but among others a dis- 
tinction is made h' tween thaomaturgic 
practices and actual me<licin<'S. Occa- 
.siunully the term "medicine" is extended 
to a higher class of greatly prizeil fetishes 
that are suppf)se<i to l>e indmeil with 
mysterious protective power <>ver an in<li- 
vidual or even overatril»e (see Oremhi). 
Such objects form the principal contents 
of the 8fj-call(Hl medicine-bags. 

In many lo<'alities there was prepare<l 
on special uccaeions a tribal "medicine." 
The Iroquois used such a remedy for heal- 
ing wounds, and the Hopi still prepare 
one on the occasion of t h • ■ i i s nake dance. 
Among the tribes who ])n [.are twtin, or 
i<K''nin, partirutarly the Apache, j>arts of 
a nuiuber of bitter, aromatic, and even 
f>oisonous plants, esp<>cially a species of 
datura, are added to the liipiid to make 
it "stronger"; these are termed medi- 
cines. 

The causation and the nature ftfdiseaj'e 
being to the Indian in large i>art myste- 
ries, lie assignerl them to supernatural 
auenries. In preneral, every illness that 
could not niainly l>e connecte<l with a 
visible influence was rejrarile<l as the 
effect of an iiitn Hliii tion into the }»o<ly, 
by malevolent or offended supernatural 
beings or through sorcery practimd l)y 
an enemy, of noxious ohject.q capalilc of 
producinir and continuing jaiii or other 
symptoms, or of al>sorbing the [Mktient'e 
vitality. These iM-lief-^, and the more 
rational ones concerning; many minor in- 
dispositions and injuries, led to the de- 
velopment of separate formsol treatment, 
and varieties of iiealers. 

In every Indian tribe there were, and 
in some tril)es still are, a numlx'rof men, 
and jH-'rhaps also a numlier i>f women, 
who were regardeil as the possessors of 
supernatural powers that enabled them 
to recognize, antagonize, ^)r cure disease; 
and there were others who were Ix.'tter 
ac({uainted with actual remedies than the 
average. These two chnses were the 
"physicians." Tht y were often times di.^- 
tinguished in designation and differed in 
tnfittence over the people as well as in 
respon>il>ihtics. Amonu' th.- I>ak-'ta one 
was called vnknn VAl4haHlia, 'mystery 
man', theot\\t-TprJihiUawit$hadia, *grasB> 
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root man'; among tiie Navabo one is 
k-hatliali, 'siiiLH*r', 'cliantrr*, the other 
ize'fliHi, 'makt-rof nicdicinesi' ; amone tlic 
Apache one is tnuiui, 'wonderfiiV the 
other isimply tr^, ' iiu'<lit in(> ' 

The uiystcry man, or thaiiiuaturgiHt, 
wa.s Itelieved to have o))tained fttmi the 
(ieitit ?, • n!=nally through dreams, but 
«oinetiia«ji5 Ulure hirth, rwnvers of rer- 
Ogntxiiig and removing the mysterious 
canw^ of dineaso. He was "given" 
ai»proi>riate fongs or prayers, and be- 
canie possessed of one or more power- 
ful fetishes. He announced or exhibited 
thcK* attributes, and after convincing his 
tribesmen that he possessed the prcmer 
requirements, was accepted as a healer. 
In some tribes he was called to treat all 
dincasfs, in others his functions were 
specialized, a»d hia treatmeut was re- 
garded as ef1i(«clnii8 in only a certain line 
of affections. He wa-* fearf'il iv^ well as 
respected. lu uuuieruua instances the 
medicine-man combined the functions of 
a shaman or priest with thfi!»eof a healer, 
and thus exercised a great influence 
among his people. All prierts werebe- 
lieve*! to posHCHS some healinjr powers. 
Among most of the {K>pul«ius tribes the 
medicine-roen of this clan were asso- 
ciate<i in guilds or Rncicties, and on spe- 
cial (H'c:iN)ons i>erforuicd great heahng or 
"life (vitality) givinff" oeremonie»<, 
whieh al)oiiiiiled in songs, ]imyer8, ritual, 
and drama, and extended over a period 
<if a few hours to nine days. 

The (ndinarv prncerhire of the rne^H- 
cine-man was about as follow h: He in- 
quired into the symptoms, <ln'an»s, and 
tninsgrew-ions of tabu.« "f the patient, 
whom he examined, and then piu- 
nonnoed his opinion as to the nature 
(gencmlly mythical ) of the ailment. He 
then prayetl, exhorte<l, or sang, the la**!, 
perhaps' to the accompaniment of arat> 
tie; made pa«pes with his hand, some- 
times moistened with siiliva. over the 
part affe<^te<l; and finally j)la<i<i his 
mouth over the mo.'Jt painful spot and 
su« kc<l hani to extract t he immtnliate prin- 
cipleof theillness. This result be ap|iar- 
eutly aecompHslied, often by means of 
sleight-of-hand, produeing the offending 
caiisc in tlu> shai)eof a thorn, in-bble, hair, 
ojr oilier obje< t, which was then thrown 
awayordf»!»trr»y<d ; finally be administered 
a mysteiioim jxiwder or other t;in^.'ible 
'^metiicine," and perhaps left al»o a pro- 
tective fetish. There were many varia* 
firms i f this method, according t^ the re- 
quirements of tbe(^ise, and the medicine- 
man never failed to exercise as much 
hii iifiil inflnenee as |M>ssihlr- . Acr ln> pa- 
tient. For these services the healer was 
usually well compensated. If the case 
would not yield to the simpler treatmrati 



a healing ceremony might be resorted to. 
If all means faile<l, particularly in the 
case of iutemal diseases or of adolescents 
or younger a<iults, the medicine-man 
often sugg<«sted a w ilcli or w izard as the 
cause, and the de^iguutlun of t»ome one 
as the culprit frequently placed his life 
in jeopardy. If the me*iicin«*-man lost 
several iwitients in succession, behimii<elf 
might be suspected either of having 
been deprived of his supernatural power 
or of having l)ecome a sorcerer, the pe^i- 
altv for which was usually death. 

'these shaman healers as a rule were 
shrewd and exiH'rienced men; some wen? 
sincere, noble characters, worthy <»t re 
spect; others were charlatans to a greater 
or less degree. They are still to he fouiKl 
anion;; the legs eivdized tribes, but are 
diminishing in number and losing tbeir 
influence. Medidne-women of this clasa 
were found araoDg the Apache and aome 
other tribes. 

The most accomplished of the roedi- 
eine-men practised also a primitive sur- 
^ry, and aided, by external nianipular 
tion and oUierwfee, in difficult labor. 
The highest surgical achievement, nn- 
doubtecfly practised in part at least as 
a curative method^ was trephining. Tliis 
operation was of eonmion occurrenn^ and 
is still practised in Peru, where it reached 
its highest development among Anterican 
tril>eF. Trephtniner was als<-> known in 
(juite recent times among the Tarahumare 
of Chihuahua, but has never been found 
north of Mexico. 

The other class of medicine men and 
women corresponds closely to the herb- 
alists and the old-fasliii>ne<l rural ndd- 
wi vew among white people. The women 
predominated. They fonned no aode* 
ties, were not so highly respected or so 
much learetl as those of the other eliiss, 
were not so well compeMate<l, and had 
le^^s r»'S|>onsibiIity. In general they 
nnieh more common sense in their pnu> 
ti( e, w ere acquainted with the bwawfajiai 
effects of sweating, poulticing, moxa, 
scarification, various manipulations, and 
nmnerous vegetal remedies, such as pur- 
gatives, emetics, etc. Some of these 
medicine-women were frequently sum- 
tnoiied in <^si>s of childbirth, and some* 
times were of material assistance. 

Besides thene two diief classes of heal- 
ers there existed! among sometriK's lanrc 
medicine societiee, compoeed principally 
of ]wtient8 cured of aerions ailments. 
Thia was particularly the ca>^e ann tnir the 
Pueblos. At Zutli there sUU exist sev- 
eral such sodeties, whose members 

ehiile the L'reater j>art of the trilm' and 
whusconmnization and functions are com- 
plex. The ordimury meubtna are not 
actual healers, but are believed to be more 
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competent to Bmifii in the particular lino 
of aweaaes which are the 8|)eciulty nf 
their Bociety and therefore may U'callwl 
by the actual tnt*<licine-inen for a^t^ixt- 
ance. They |)articipate also in the cere- 
monies of their own society. See Anai- 
omy, Artificial Ilmd DefitrmaHan, Health 
and Diuane, Ph]inology. 

For writinjTH on the «mbject conmilt 
Hrdlicka, I'hvsiolojiical anil Me*!!!-}!! Oh- 
. eervations, Bull. 33, B. A. E., Itf07 (in 
press). (a. H.) 

Medilding ('pla< e of Imats'). A Hupa 
village, the movt important of the aoatii- 
em aiyteion of thiu |>eople, on the b. side 
of Trinity r., Cid., 2 m. from the s. emi of 
Ilupa valley. (p. K. o.) 

Ipupukbmain.^i<Ml<lar<l.tafn,lW8(Karokname). 
Kahtetl.-^iil.r.H. MS . B. A.K.,18fi2 ( Ytirok name). 
K*-U-tih.— Mt'v«T. Nai'h dfin Sacramento, 282, 
IM.V.. Ka-ub te.— Ml K(^^ (iNil) in Son. Ex. Doc. 
•1. $2<1 Conu.. HjK-i-. ^c••*.. 1'>I, Hatilden.— 
8l»aIdinK In liid. ,\ff. Rt p., 1S70. Matiltoa.— 
(lotldani, Lift* and Cultiiro of tlio IliiiiH, rj. lyiKi. 
Medildia. — Ibid. Mi-til'-ti.— Pow«>n< in ( ont. K. 
A. Ethnol., Ill, 7:{. 1K77. Olleppauh l kah tehtl.— 
Oibba in Scboolciaft, tnd. Tribes, in, 139, 1853. 

IbdoetM. A former Malooite villain 

on St John r., New Ilniiiswick, about 
10 m. below the present Woodstock. In 
1721 the name oocnrs as that of an Abna> 

ki trit)e. ( i. m. ) 

Madocteg.— St Maurice 1 17rt>t in N V Dnc. dil 
Hist., X, MedockUck. i.vlcH i I7:u. in 

DrHkc. I ruK. Wild.. 7s. l^H. Mfdoctec. W riterof 
17-';i in Ml-. Hif<t. S.K-. Coll.. VII. .^, 1K76. Me- 
docUck.— Mcnioirof 1721 in .V.V I'.k J ..1. HisL.lx. 
940, 18.V>. Me-doctek,-- Villi. Ircuil (17Jh. ibid.. 
9(M. Kedoctet. — Hcuuhurni.iM ini.^ . iti!i1.,.x, 13, 

185H. Madoetbek IbtTviUe ( 1701 1. i)>j<l , ix,7:». 

liW) (th« river). Medoktek.— .'^in a, t uth. MUl, 
143,18.S5. MadoatM.— Ix>ttcr.niap, ru. 1770. 

]UdT«diiaia (Kuss.: 'bearish', from 
medved, *bear')- A Yakonikhotana 
Hettletnent on the h. side of Yukon r., 
Alaska; pop. 15 in 1880.— Petroff in lOtb 
Centos, Alaska, 12, 1S84. 

Keecomb«. AnAbnaki villaireon lower 
Penobscot r., Me., in 1602-OU.— Purchas 
( 1625) in Me. Hist Roc. Coll., v, 156, 1857. 

Meeahawn. A f irnuT Nauj«et villaffu 
near Truro,. Barnstable co., Mass. In 
MM it oonUdned about 60 inhabitants. 
■•Mkawa.— Booroe (1«74) In Maa. Hist eoo. 
Otill.. Iflt ■., f. 196. MMhawB.— Freeman, 

ibid.,l<<t <• , VIM. 1«),1>«>' 

Meetkeai. A former Tolowa village on 
the 8. fork of 8mith r., Cal. 

Mf-M-ke' ai.-l>orM>y. Smith River M.<. vtM-ab.. B. 
A. B., 1^ (Khaamutene naniei. K«' rxCt-kt. — 
Doner. Cbetoo MS. Tocab..B. A- E.. 18M (Ctietco 
name). 

Meggeckessoa. Mentioneil a.« if a Dela- 
ware village in 1659, The e«liior of the 
New York Colonial Documents locates 
it at Tn'nton Falls, N. J., on I^laware r. 
K«€h««keuouw.— Huddo (lavj) lii N, Y. Doc. Col. 
HUt . XII. :{70. IN77. M«Cf«cka^{oaw.— Hcci'kman 
( WCi ).\hu\ . Uf>. H«(f«ckeM«u.— Rcei'kraiin ( \f^'i9\. 
ibi.l , \ 

Mehaahunga {Me-ha-nhitn^-ya, 'duck'). 
A Kama gens. — ^Moigan, AncSoc., 156, 
1877. 



Xeherrin. An Iroquoian tribe fonnerly 
re*'idin>j on the riverof the same nameon 
the Vir>finia-North Carolina iMjrder. Jef- 
ferson confoun«le<l them with thcTutelo. 
According to oliicial colonial documents 
they were a remnant of the Conestogaor 
Sa'tqnehanna of upjwr Maryland, dis- 
persed b^ the Iroquois about 1H75, but 
this also is incorrect, as they are found 
note<l under the name " Menheyricks" 
in the census of Virginia Indians in 1669, 
at which time they numbered 60 bow- 
men, or approximately 180 houIh (Neill, 
Viiyinia, Carolorum, 326, 1886). It ia 
possible that the influx of refugee Cones- 
toga a few years later may have po over- 
whelmed the remnant of the oriional tribe 
^ as to iBrire rise to the impreflsion that they 

'were nil of Coiie-^toira blood. They were 
conimuulv regardinl as under the juris- 
diction of Vinrinia, although their terri- 
tory w as claimed also liy Candina. They 
were closely cognate with the Nottoway, 
q. V. (j. M.) 

140.1780. Wehiffa.~Doe. of 1706tn iTc. c3l. Ree.. 
I. m. 1886. XeheiiM^—Dfie. of 170S, Ibid.. 67Dl 
Xahoiaf.— BonndaiyOMB'n (1728). ibid., ll, 748. 
Mah«iia.-Oooncll of 178^ ibid.. 6Mi ■ehiT' 
flac.—Lawiion (1710). HlK.atf. .888. 1888. Sekav- 
rm.-CouncU of 1726 in N. C. Col. Itec.. ll.OM, 
1886. Hahe>iM.>-CouncU of 1724, Ibid., 886. 
MahOTtju.-Doo. of 1712, Ibid.. 1, 801. Weherin.— 
Doc. of 1721. ibid., n, 488. MekaRiee.-8ehoo1- 
etaft, Ind. Tribe**, v, 36, MBw MMnia.— Council 
<rf 1796 in N. C. Col . Roo.. n.8a,18a8. Xeherriaff .- 
Doc. of 1715, ibid.. 204. Ibhaniaa.— FoUock 
(1712), tbid» I, m. XahMiea.— Hyde Oim, 
Ibid.. 751. KMMluniak.— Lederer (Oerman, 1670) 
In Hawks. N. C. ll. 52. 1886. Xaaa«iak.-Ovll^ 
map (1671). ibid, (mijtprint after Lederere 
map). M— jperiek.— Lfdcrcr. map (1670), ibid. 
(Qermnn form miaprinted). Maadwriak.— Led- 
erer (1070) DIacoT.. mnp, repr. 19U2. Kaaker. 
ring.— Do4 .of 1722 in N. C. Col. Kcc., II. 475. 1886. 
Maakayriclu.— CenKiM of l(i69 quoted by Neill. 
Va. Carolorum. S2r>. 1M8(;. Materriaa.— Keane in 
Stanford. Oompend., 522. 187H i misprint). 

Mehkoa ('squirrel'). A gena of the 

Aliiiaki, (|. V. 

Ma&-ko-&'.— Morgan, Anr. >^<«.. 174. 1S77. 
Mi'kowa.— J. I>. Prime, infn, l«u iniMlcm .St 
Francis Abnaki form ). 

Xsipoatiky. A former tribe of pied- 
mont vinrinia, probably of Biouan stock, 

in( or|>orate<l nlwut 1700 with the Chris- 
tanna Indians, tiee Mooney, Siouan 
Tribee of the East, Boll. R A. E., 1894. 

Halpoatal^.— Albany conf. (1722) In N. Y. Doc 
Col. Hist., V, fiTS. lWf». Maipoatskr.— Ryrd, Hist. 

Div. Line, II, l!i7. iNifi 

Mejia. A hacienda 5 league.'^ Ih>1ow 
Islete, K. Mex., on the Rio <Trande, in 
161)2. At this dat.' it probably cont;iiru-<l 
a few I'iros, or f>erliap8 Home Tigua from 
Isleta. — Vargas i H>H2) ({uoted bv DaNas, 
.•^paii. ('(mo. N. Mex., '^\, \Hi)\); ^mcroft^ 
Ariz, and N. Mcx., 200, 1889. 

MekadewagamiUgweyawininiwak ( .V<i'jt- 
<t(latiaijiniil'n(jin'iia-ir'iji)j})fii'ifj, * |)OopU> of 
the blaek water river.' — W. J. ). A Chip- 
pewa band formerly living on Blade r., 
B. B. Mich. 
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Haak'BiYer iMUid. — WiuhlnDrton trt-ntv \\x',r<i in 
r.a.rnd.Trfat.,227.1873. Mikaaawinou tipweyi- 
wininiwfg.— Wm. JoiioK. inf ii, MKHj. Mtkadew 



miticweyA'WiBiaiirak.— <iiitwhet, Ojibwa MS., 
B.A.E.im WiknM.-telthbliid.At.Rep., 

53, 1»51. 

Ibktv*. A former Chtimashan village 
near Santa Inez, 8anta Barbara r< > . ( 'al . — 
Tkylor in Cal. Farmer, May 4, IbUO. 

■aUehiuitaB {Mf'-Htefm^'UM). A 

former villaitre of tin' ('}i;i.«ta<"ot«ta on 
Rogue r., Oreg. — I)or>;tv in Joun.Aiu. 
Folk-lore, iii, 2.34, 1890 ('|i?ivcn aa a gene). 

Meknmtk ( Me'-ku intfc, ' long tree moes ' ) . 
A former Al»^a village, the highest on the 
K. ride of Al»ea r., Oreg.— Doi-sey in Joor. 
Am. Folk-lore, m. 2.S0. ISW. 

Xelejo. A I Ue^'uefio ran* ht ria near San 
Diego, 8. C3al.; probably identical with 
"Mileotonac, San FelifH?," which wa^* 
represented in the treaty of Santa 1,-alx'l 
in 18.^2. 



Melejo.— Ortetra (1775) quoted b\- B»iu»-roft, Nat. 
Rate.s, 1, 253, 18H4. Kielo-to-nae, San Felii 
Ex. Doc. 76, 84th Con|;., ad aem. 132, 1857 



ip«.- 
*. 

MalatBemik. Given aa the name of a 

Delaware tril)e formerly on the coaft of 
New Jersey. Proud in 1798 appliet^ thiw 
name to Metedeoonk r. in Ocean co. 



2d £7 1, 815, 1841/ * * 



oDe Laet (ea. 1088) In N.Y. BliL floe. OolL, 



Helena. A Timncuan village on the r. 
bank of lower St Johns r., Fla.,in the 16th 
century. — I>e Bry, Brev. Nar., ii, map, 
1501. 

MeloEikakat. A Ynkonikhofana villaiL'e 
of 30 inhabitants, on Melozikakat r., a 
K. afflnent of the Ynkon, Alaska. — 
Pc'tn.ff ill mh Ci'iisMH. Alaska, 12, 1HS4. 

Melakiti. A Kusan village or tribe on 
the w. aide of Cooe bay, coast of Oregon. 
Probably the village most oft< n referrt-d 
to by writers. — Milbau, Cooa Iwv MS. 
vocab., B. A. E. ; also MB. letter to Gibbe, 
B. A. E. 

Melnngeon. See VriHitan Jnditins. 

Memkumlis ( ' islands in front ' ) . A vil- 
lage of the Manialelekala and Kwksote- 
nok, on Village it lr^..nt the mouth of Kuiglit 
inlet. Brit. Col.; pop. 21.5 in 1885. 
Km-kooiD-luh.— I>tiw-4Mt) in Trans. Roy. Boc. Can. 
for 1887, eec. n, >>.). lCeiBknlU.<»Boas In Bull. 
Am. Geog. Sex-., 2l»7. 1887. 

Kemoggyini {Me^mofjtyim, Miaving sal- 
mon traps'). \ L'ens of the Ko<'kH<itenok, 
aKwakiutl tribe. — Boa^ in Rep. Nat. Mui». 
for 1805, 330. 

Kemramcook (sjime i\>^ niiil(iiiil:i>ol\ 'va- 
riegated'). Mentioned by Baud ^ First 
Reading Book in Micmac, 81, 1875) as one 
of the 7 district." of the Micmac country. 
Memninoook.— Alcv'iu, I'ic. G. ..ir.. itr. 1 17. 178><." 

Meaaflvpnnt A village of the I'<»whatan 

conf»^l('racv, in 16(»M, on I'aiiiunkev r., 
King WiHiain co., Va.~Smith (1({29), 
Virginia, i, map, repr. IHl'J. 

Menaakant. A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy, in 1(»()8, on the x. bank of 
Bappabuuock r., Ricbmond oa, Va. — 



Smith (1620), Virginia, i, map, repr. 
181 5>. 

Meaatonoa. A chief, in 1585-86, of the 
Chowanoe (q. v.), an Algonquian tribe 
formerly living in n. e. North ('an)lina, 
bat now extinct. He was prominent 
during the time that Ralph Layne wasin 
charge of the party sent out by Sir Waller 
lialeigh to establish a colony, and was 
one of the chiefs from whom Layne ob- 
tained most of bin information reganling 
the country visited, Menatonon being 
made a prisoner a few days for the poP' 
pow. Tliiw knowl(«dge of the new coun- 
try i8 included in the rejHjrt sent to 
Raleigh. . Acc<trding to Ijiyne (Haklnyt, 
Voy., HI, 312, isioi, Menatonrm was 
lame, but for a savage was very grave 
and wise, and well acauainted not only 
with hi.H own territory nut with the sur- 
rounding rtyions an<l tlieir imMluctioiiS. 
It is probable that he lieii NM»n after 
Layne's visit, a^ Jolin White, who was 
in the country two veara later, uieutiuos 
hi.'< wife and child a.s i )e longing to Groatan, 
but Hays nothing (»f him. fc. t. '» 

Menawzhetaanaang. .\n < )ttawii \ illa^-'e, 
about 1818, on an ii<lan.l in the Ijike of 
the Woods, on the s. boundary of Mani- 
toba, Canada. ' (j. m.) 

Me-nau-ahe-tau-nttung. — Tftnnor, N:irr., .ic 1<10. 
Me-nau-zbe taw naun. — Ibiil., I'Jh. Me-naw-rhe-tao- 

■aung. — I'f.i 1 . I'-i- 

Mencha. .Apparently a former Cochimi 
rancheria in Lower California, not far 

from roiu ho l)av, on tlie gulf coast. — ^Doc 
Hist. Mex. 4th s., v, 66, 1857. 
Mradlea. A taibe, met by Oabesa de 

Vaca during the earlier jiart of his stav 
in Texas (1527-34), that lived "in the 
rear," i. e., inland. Nothing farther is 
known of it. T]i(> comitrv mentioned wa.« 
probably occupied b^- Karankawan tribes, 
which are now extinct See Oabesa de 
Vaca. Smith trans., 84, 1851; Gat-^chet, 
Karankawa Indi^., 4(), ISSU. (a. c. f.) 

XsnaiaesMg. A rendezvon.*^ r>f N i pmoc, 
Narra!_'ari-t't. and other hostile Iiulians 
in l()7ti, (luring King Philip'K war, near 
New Braintree, Wurcester CO., Mast*. 
Meminimiaset.— Ki)<ke (1775) ia MaM. Hbit. Soe. 
Coll.. 1st s.. I. 1806. Menem IMH.— Mass. Hist. 
So<'. 0>11.. l-'t H., VI, 206, ISOU. MeaoraaaM.— Gookln 
I lt;77) in Trans. Am. Anliq. 8nc.. ii, 4«7. 1836. Miai» 
inimiMet.— Huti-hin^on in Ma«8. Hiat. 80C OoU., 
Ivt " . I. '259, lWf>. Kominimiawt.— Whltaej In 
Hnrln r. ITi-t. ColL. .Vv.i, 

Menenquen. An uuidentilieil tril»e or 
band repre!<ente<l at the misnion of San 
Antonio de Valero, Texan, between 1740 
aiul 1750. They allied in their gentile 
State with the• Cagua.^ (Cavas?) and Si- 
jamep, who were relate<l to the Kmets 
and Sauiis. There is Home indication that 
they were fnmi the nnddle or I . wer ( iua»l- 
alnpe countrj'. Some words of their 
language are preserved (Manzanet, 1690, 
in Texas Hist Ass'n Qnar., n, 809, 1889; 
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MS. Baptiflmal records of Mission Valero, 
parti<la8 564, 57 1 , R60 ) . See Meracoutnan. 

in. i:. H. ) 

Keaauque. — HHiitlsnial nidrd.s cit'^^i, i>ariidii M»;y. 
Menanquen. — Ibiil.. .'iTl. Menaquen. — Ui:il , .>~7. 
Mtnnian. — Ibitl.. IIH ^itletitiral'.'). MerhoAa. — 
Ibid., 456 (idenUcal?). 

Kenesoahatoba. A Dakota tribe or 

division, prohablv the Mdewakanton. 
MaacMobatob*. — I'achut ilT'A'i in Miugijr^ IMte., 

VI, 1««6. Scioui des Laci — lliid. 

Menewa ( 'vr''*'iit wan ii ir ' ) . A half-breed 
Creek, .'^♦m-oikI chu'i of the Lower Creek 
towns on Talla|><H .sa r., Ala.; born al>out 
1765. He ii()t4'<l for trickery and dar- 
inprin early lift", w lien he \va.< known op Ho- 
thltix>ya ( Srazy war hunter') and annn- 
all>; croH.^v.1 the Camberland to rob the 
white .«ctt Kth in Tenneffeeof their horses, 
A uiunler comiiiitttH.! in hi.-- m-ighborhood 
was charged to his band, and the people 
of Georgia burne<l one of their town.-a 
in revenge. It was siwpei led that Mac- 
intosh had instigated the mnrder for 
the very purpose of stirring un trouble 
between the whites and his rival. When 
Teciiinseh came to f»>rm a league against 
the white rH'<:»j»!e, Menewa, foreseeing that 
Maclntwn with Anjericanaidandsupy>ort 
would attack him in any event, readily 
joined in the oonspiraqr. He besan the 
Creek war and was the war chief of his 
people, tlie head t hief of the tribe l)eing a 
meuiciue-man. Kidying on. a prophecy 
* of the latter, Menewa made a wrong dn- 
jMi-ilion of his nu-n at the battle of the 
11 orseshoe Bend. (ion. Jackson ouickly 
disoeming theTulnenible point in the In- 
dian defcn.'ies. Menewa slew the false 
prophet with his own hand before dashing 
at tneheadof his warriors from the breast 
works, already brea< li«-«l Vjv the .\ni<'rican 
cannon, into the midst of the Teunen- 
seans, who were a<lvancing to the as 
sault. Of 900 warriors 8:^0 wen- killed, 
and all the survivors, save one, were 
woundetl. Menewa, left for dead on 
the field, revived in tlie night and, 
with other survivore, reached the hidden 
camp in the swampe where the women 
aud children were waiting. The men f»n 
their n-covery made their subuiission in- 
dividually. Menewa's village was de- 
stroyed and his wealth in horws and 
cattle, jieltry, and trade goods had dis- 
appeared. After his wonnds were healed 
he rea.'<.*«umed authority over the rem- 
nant of his band and was in later years 
the leafier of the party in the Cr»H?k 
JNation which opjwwd further cession of 
land to the whit*'H and made remstanoe to 
their encroachments. Macdntosh coun- 
seled t^uiescence in the proposal to de- 
port the whole tribe beyond theMississip- 
p!, and w hen fnr this he was condemned 
as a traitor, Menewa was reluctantly per- 
suaded to execute the death senteDoe. 



In 182(i he went with a delegation to 
Washington to protest against the treaty 
Viy which Ma«dntoshan<nu.Tonfederat«*i, 
rej>resenting about one-tenth of the na- 
tion, had at Indian Spring, Jan. 8, 1821, 

i)resumed to cede to the Unite<l States the 
ertile Creek coontry. He proposed, in 
cetling the Creek country to the Govern- 
ment for white ^^ettlement, to reserve 
some of the land to be allotted in sever- 
alty to such of the nation as chose 
to remain on their native s. lil rather 
than to emigrate to a strange region. 
Through his advocacv the Govemmtmt 
\v'.i< iiidnred to jxarcel .«onit- f»f the land 
among the Creeks who were desirous aud 
capable of snbeiBting by agricalture, to be 
held in fee .«aiin]ilo after a prol.iationary 
term ui live years. An arbitrary method 
of allotment'deprived Menewa of his own 
fann and, as the one thtt In firew was un- 
deoimble. he^lold itan<l I Kjught other laud 
in ,Mal«aiiia. When some of the Creeks 
Ix'came involved in the Seiiiin<ile %var of 
18,3fi, he led bin braves agjun^'t tlie h< '.'■tiles. 
In consideration of his servic** he o}>- 
taine<] pennission to remain in his native 
land, but ueverthelet>H was trausj^rteil 
with his people beyond the Mississippi. 

(r. V.) 

Mengakonkia. A diviHiniuif the Miami, 
living in 1682 in ct^ntral Illinois with the 
Fiankashaw aud others. 
Mufaktkias.— Bhca in Wia. Hist. Soc.Coil.. m. 134, 
1857. Xaacak/dds.— Bacduevllle de la Potherle, 
u, 2S1. 17fi5. ■■imkoA.-^nild., m Haaca- 
XOBKia.>J«s. Rel. 1674, Lvni, 40, ISBS. MtfiB- 
«Mlda.— La dalle (16S2) fn Manrry, EMc, ll, »1» 
1K77. 

Menhaden. A fish of the herring i&m- 
\\y{Ah>sa menh(tdeii), knriwn als<»aM Dony- 
^s'h, mot«sbunker, liardhead, pauhagen, 
etc., found in the Atlantic coast waters 
from Maine to .Maryland. The name is 
derive«I from the Karragauset dialect of 
Algonquian. Roger Williams ( 1 (M3 ) calls 
inuniKuvhtillcinig a "fish Hke a herrin|i,'* 
the word \mng really plural and siginfy- 
ing, accorriling to Tnmiball (NatickTHct., 
m, ntn:n, 'they manure.' The reference 
is to tlie Indian custom of using these Qah. 
tm manure for cornfields, which practice 
the ahorifrines of New Kiiu'land transmit- 
ted to the European coloni.sts. Menhaden 
is thns a comintion of the Karraganset 
term for this fish, mumtoieAat, 'the lerti- 
1 i zer. ' See Pogy. ( .\ . f. c. ) 

MeniolagoaMka. A former Delaware 
or ^Ittnsee village on ,\»jUunshicola cr.. 
Carbon co., Pa. In 1754 the inhabi- 
tants, or piirt of them, joine<l the Moravian 
converts at New <tnadenhuetten in the 
same eonnty. ( J. .m. ) 

Met»iola^:amika — Ilcckfweliler in Trm-. Am. 
l*hilu«. <*>r., 11. - , !V.:ir,9. Iftll. HeniolagotnekAh. — 
l>^^ki-l Ili-t. Ml" l iilt.d Hrctti., pt. 2,20, IT'.M. 

Menitegow (prob. for Mint llifunk, 'on 
the island in the river.'— W. J.). A 
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MENOMINEE 



[ B. A. C. 



fornior Cliii»{K wa villsHre on tlie k. bank 
of Saginaw r., in lower Michi^n. — Sagi- 
naw treaty (1820) in U. S. Ind. Treat., 
142, 1S7.S. ' 

Menominee ( mmo, by change from miiio, 
'pxKl', 'beneficent'; min,a. 'grain', 'seed', 
tne C'bipjKnva nanu* of the wild riiC. — 
IlMwitt. Full naujo Mcttout'mittuk iuijii- 
u\tk, the latter tcnn signifying 'they are 
men' ). An Algoruiuian tribe, the njein- 
Imth of which, according to Dr William 
Jones, claim to understand Sauk, Fox, 
and KickajHxi far more eafiily than thev 
do Chij»|tewa, Ottawa, and Potawatomi, 
hence it is possible that their lingui.«tic 
relation is near to the fonner group of 
AlgonciuiauH. Urignon (Wis. Hist. Soc. 




AUISKQUEW— MENOMISCE MAS. t McAtniit' tuo H*LL I 



Coll., Ill, 205, 1H57) sjK'aks of the 
Xo«|uet a<* a imrt of the Menominee, 
and states that "the earliest hx-ality 
of the Menominee, at the first visits of 
the whites, was at May <le Noqueand Me- 
nominee r., and those at Hay <!«• No<|ue 
were callc«l by the early French Des 
Noques or I)cs No«|uia." ( See A V/mc/. ) 
The .Jesuit Helation for H>71 includes the 
iSIenetniine<' among the trilies driven from 
their country — that is, "the lands of the 
South next to Michilinmckinac," which 
is the locality where the Xoquet lived 
when they first be<'amie known to the 
French. It is genendly In lieved that the 
No«iuet, who dis;ipiH ared fron> history at 
a comoaralively early <late. were closely 
relate<i to the C'hipjtewa and were incor- 
|v>nited into their trib«'s; ncvertheU>ss, 
the name Menominee nmst have Ijeen 



adopted after the latter reached their his- 
toric seat; it is possible they were pre- 
viously known aa Noquet. Charlevoix 
(Jour.'Voy., n, 61, 1761) says: "I have 
l)een ai^surejl that they had the same 
original and nearly the same languages 
with the NtHjuet and the Indians at the 
Falls." 

The people of this trilx*, m far as known, 
were first encomiteretl by the whites when 
Nicolet visiteil them, prt)bably in 16.'M, at 
the mouth of Menominee r., Wis. -Mich. 
In 1()71, and henceforward until alK)Ut 
1852, their home wiis on or in the vicinity 
of Menominee r., not far from where they 
were found by Nicolet, their s*^ttlements 
extending at times to Fox r. They have 
generally Ijeen at peace with the whites. 
A suci'in<-t account of them, as well as a 
full des<Tiption of their manners, custfmis, 
arts, and U'liefs, by Dr W'. J. Hoffman^ 
api>ears in the 14th Rep. Bureau of Kth- 
nologv, 1896. Jn their treaty with the 
I'niteii States, Feb. 8, 1831, they claimed 
as their p<)s.«*es.sion the laml from the 
mouth of < ireen bay to the mouth of Mil- 
waukee r., and on the west side of the 
bay from the height of land l)etween 
it and L. Superior to the hea<l waters of 
Menominee and Fox rs., which claim was 
grante<I. They now reside on a n^^ierva- 
tion near the head of Wolf r.. Wis. 

Major Pike de8cril)ed the men of the 
tril)e a.** "straight and well made, al»ut 
the middle size; their complexions gen- 
erally fair for savages, their teeth gfH.>d, 
their eyes large and rather languishing; 
they have a mild but indeptMident ex- 
pression of countenance that charms at 
first sight." .Vlthough comjMiratively in- 
dolent, they are descril>ed as generally 
honest, theft l)eing letjs common than 
among many other trilx's. Drunkenness 
was their most .'^erious fault, but even this 
did not prevail to the same extent as 
amoni: some other Indians. Their beliefs 
ami rituals are subt^tantially the same 
as those of the Chippewa. They have 
usually IxM'U [K'ai-eful in character, sel- 
dom coming in contact with the Sioux, 
but bitter enemies of the neighl)oring 
.\lgon<)uian tril)es. They formerly dis- 
t>os«'d of their deml by inchtsing the 
()odies in long iiioces of bin-hliark, or 
in slats of wooa, and burying them in 
shallow graves. In ortler to protect the 
body from wild beast*?, three logs were 
placeil over the grave, two directly on 
the grave, an<l the thin! on the*«e. all 
l>eing secure*! by stakes driven on each 
si«le. Tree burial was (Kxaaionally prac- 
tised. 

The Menominee — as their name indi- 
cates — subsisted in i>art on wild rii^e 
( Ziznnia aqimlica); in fact it is spoken of 
by early writers as their chief vegetal 
food. Although making such constant 
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uae of it from the earliest notices we have 
of them, and aware that it conid he 

readily t;ro\vn Kv s ivvintrin j»rt>i»<>rirronnd, 
Jenks'(ltfth Keo. B. A. E., 1U21, mi), 
who gives a fall aooonnt of the Meno- 
miniH; nieth<><l of jratJicrinj:, i>n 'serving:, 
and using the wild rice, states that they 
aheolntefy refcuie to bow it-|evidenUy 
owing to their (■"•imnon miwilliriKneiB to 
" wound their mother, llie eartli." 

Chauvitnicrie gives their principal to> 
tems as the Ijirge-taih'd I'.ear, the Stafr, 
and the Kilou (a sort of t ai^le). Neill 
(Hist. Minn., 1858) classes the Menom> 
iiHf, eviilontly on French authority, 
an Folli's Avoinesof the Chut and Orig- 
nal or Wild Moose and Elk. Hoffman 
givos the HKHlern totems as follows: 

1. The Owa^f^se wi'dishi'annn, <>r Bear 
phratry, e*>ii>i.<tinjg: of the following to- 
temfj and 8nl>i>hratries: Owa'.^se i Hear), 
Miqka'no (Mud-turtle), Kita'iiii ( I'orcu- 
pine), with the Namii^nu i B4>ayer) and 
O'-^a-H I'Musknit ) and Huhphratrii'-.' 

ii. TheKiiu'-'u" wi''diMlu''aiiun, or l\a;:U' 
phratr)', con^ii^ting of the following to- 
tems: rinfush^iu (Bald Eagle), Kaka^k 
(Crow ) , I na^it/^k ( Raven ), Ma'qkuana'ni 
(Red-tail Hawk), Hinanii''8hiu' ((Jolden 
£agle), Pe'niki'konau (Fish-hawk). 

ni. The Otii'tshia wi'di^hi'anun, or 
Crane phratry, con-^ipting of the following 
totems: Ota'^i^ia (Crane), •Shakshak^'eu 
(Great Heron), Oa'se ("Old Squaw" 
Duck), O'kawa'siku (Coot). 

IV. The M(Mjwai'o wiMishi^anun, or 
Wolf fthratrv, connnting of the follow- 
ing totems: Moqwai'o (Wolf i, "Hana" 
[iiDtt'inl (Dog), Af>aa''(«K)6 (Deer). 

V. Tne Mons wi'dtthi^'annn, or Mooee 
phratry. with the following totems: MoN 
(Moose), Onia'^kos (Elk), Wabii'shiu 
( Marten) , WiVtshik (Fisher). 

The < arlier stateriii-iits of Menominee 
population are uti reliable. Most of the 
esnmates in the nineteenth centorv vary 
from 1,.'?<X) to L',5()(), but those prol)ahIy 
most conservative range from \,(A)0 to 
l.fHX). Their {^resent population is ahont 
1,600, of whom 1,. '570 are under the ( Jreen 
Bay 8cho< il .«u jierintendencv', \Vi.s. Their 
villages (missions) were St Frands and 
8t Mh hael 

The Menominee have entered into the 
following treaties with the rnite<i States: 
(1) Treaty of peace at Ht l.onis. Mo.. 
Mar. 30^817; (2) Treatv of Trairie du 
Chien, Wis., Aug. 19. 1825, with the 
Menondnoe and other Indians, fixing 
boundary lines In'tween the several 
tribes; '.'■'>) Treaty of Butte des Morts, 
Wis., AuL', II. 1H27, defitiiiij^ l>oundary 
lines Ivetween the Menoininee. ("hi[>jK!wa, 
and Winnebago; (4) Treaty of Washing- 
ton, Feb. 8, 1831, defining bouuflary 
lines and ceding lauds to the Uuite<l 
States, a portion of the latter to be for the 



use of certain New York Indians; (5) 
Treaty of Washington, Feb. 17, IKIl, 

modifying the treaty of Feb. 8, 1831, in 
regani to the lands cedeil for the use of the 
New York Indians; («) Treaty of Wash- 
ington, Oct. 27, 1832, in which certain 
uiodihcations are made in regard to the 
lands ceded fbr the use of the New York 
Indians (Stockbridges and Munseel, and 
to certain boundary lines; ( 7 ) Articles of 
agreement made at Cedar Point, Wis., 
Sept. 3, 183r>, ceding certain lands to the 
Unite.l States; (8) Tn^aty of Lake Pow- 
aw-hav-kon-nay, Ovt. 18, 1848, ceding all 
their lan<ls in Wi.^coiisin, the rnite<l 
.States to give them certain lands which 
had l)een ee<le<l bv tin- Chippewa; (9) 
Tn«aty at the Falls of Wolf r.. May 12, 
1854, by which they cetle<l the res<'rve 
set apart by treaty of Oct. 18, 1848, and 
were a-i^signed a r«\'*f'rve on Wolf r.. Wis.; 
(10) TR-aty of Keshena, Wis., Feb. 11, 
1856, ceding two townships of their re- 
serve for the use of the Stockbridges and 
the Mun.>^ee. (.i. m. c. t. ) 

Addle He*d« —Jt'(T*Ty-. Fn-nrh Dotii.. pt. i, 4S, ITfil 
(>{iv«TJ HIS the nifiiiiititr "f FKlk-a Avoine-s). 
P*l«*»iii«.— I)«>c. of 17*. t in N, Y. 1><k'. CxA. Uist.. 
VIl. Ml, I8.V1. Felle* avoini.— L<>r<ls of Trade 
(1721 K ibU\.. V. fV_1'. l^V,. FoUeavoine.— Vaiulrfuil 
(Vi'JOi in MarKrv, 1». <-.. vi. f>ll, \\sc,. FoUe Avoi- 
ne«, — .Mftnoir of 1718 in N. V. D-mv ('<>I Ilisl , ix, 
>Vi9, FoUes Avoinet.— ('adillai- {Umi in 

MiirRry. IKc. v. IJl. 18X3. FoU Avoin.— Pike. Ex- 
peditioii. 13. 1810. PoU A»oine«.— Brown, West. 
<;a7...'2»v\ 1M17. FoU»Toiiu.— Johnson 17'..^) in N. 
V. Doc. Col. H^t., VII. 683, IW.. FoU «¥oU«.— 
Schtnnerbom(lsi'i)in Mass. Hist. So«-. Coll.,2d8., 
II. 10, 1814. YolMToiiu.— HHrriH>n ( IHM) in Dmke, 
Teeumxeh, 162, imi. Fulawin.— Daltnn (1783) in 
Unsm. HLst. See. Coll., l^t h.,x. 123, 1AQ9. FnW 
wiiiM.— EdwanlH. Hi.«t. III.. 39. 1870. Lm FoUm.— 
Foathcrstonbauxh. Canoe Voyuxe. i, 174, 1847. Lm 
FoU.— Ann, de la Prop, do la Foi, iv. 637, 1830. 
KMoniiH— LACh«Knaye(1697)in Maivry,rH^.,vi, 
fi. (nii»)print?) . ■ahafinoMCf.— Tsnoer, Nat^ 
rative. S15, itfiti (Ottawa name). Kabaonioato.— 
Jaate* in Tanner, iUd.. 826^ MaUMmias .— Bae- 
onavtlla de la nfberie, HM. Am., ii. VD, 1758. 
fci!lwMliito-IMd. HalkMtfas.— lUd., iv. 200, 
im Wrtbertey.-OwMllae (ISK) la Margry. 
Dte;.T,t21. U88. ¥alliii—w IsfliBtyfc Wwaoh 
Doni.,M.i,48»lT8l. Walfc—ria.— Pwrot (<8.l7ao>, 
Nenkofni,m,1864. Waliwanie — FwatePac (l«2) 
fn N. T. Doe. Col. Hbt., IX, 182, 1886. Halo^- 
■Ib.— Lahontan, New Vor., 1, 2S1. 1701 Xakarfp- 
BM.— BelHn, map, 1786. ■almiitatw.— Blue Jacket 
(1807) in Drake. Tecumseb, 94. 1852. Katominit.-. 
Lahonun, New Vojr., i, 104, 1708. Halouia.— S»> 
gard (lf&&), IIL^t.Can., ii, 424, 1864. Malouauaak.— 
Jen. Kel. I«V>8. 21, 18.'i8. MaloamiaM.— Warren 
(1852) in Minn. Hist. 8<k-. Coll., v, 33, 1885 ( French 
rorm). Maaomanee.— Kane, WanderintfH of an 
Artist, 29. 18.'>9. HaaomiaM.— Henry, Travels. 107, 
1809. Kanomiaflc-^tachet. Ojibwa MS.. K. A. 
K.. 18.V2 (Chipi*ewa name). Karoumine.— Jcs. Rel. 
IMO. 3.5, ims. Mathomenit — Hn( t|iieville de la 
Potbcrie, Hist. Am . ii. 71, 1753. Kathominis.— 
Ibid., 81. Melhominy*. < roKliun 1 17&9 ) in Proud, 
Fa., n, 29r., 1798. Melomelinoia.— Salle (1680) 
InHarKrv. IV-c , ii,201, 1.H77 (In oentral Illtnoifl; 

Sparen 1 1 y i <>on t i en 1) . Melomineca. — Pe r k i n s and 
ek. Annals of the West. 713. isfto. Hemo- 
Bonlar.— Vater. Mith.. pt. 3. mc W. AM, 1816. 
Meaameoiea.— Riipp, \Ve<ii. I'n . :iir,, isv\. Hea- 
ooBiiaiM— (loldthwalt (17«>6t in Mnss. Hist. 9oc. 
Coll.. l^t s.. X. 121, 1809. MenomeneB — Pike 
n8o6» in ,Sehi»lrraft, Ind. TrilM s. in. ft*i2, IWiS. 
Me no me-ne-uk'.— Morgan. Con.^nni:. and Aflin., 
2bH. 1H71. MMl—wiw.— Brown. West. Uaz.. 266. 
1817. ■wiiwtntM TrnntT of 1816 in U. 8. Ind. 
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TriMtifll, 870. iv;:. Menominiet.-Tmtf alias, 
tbid., lS>. Menominny. -Krni 111 rstonhniiph, Ca- 
noe VoyiiKc I r. 2.i, 1M7. Menomoee. -<;al. , I'(.)h r 
MlKS., muj), iHtu. Menomoneei. — K'hv/iriN i]~'<s] 
in MasH. Hist. Sor. r<ill.. -.'d x, W, ]S2;<. Menom 
onei.— MfKfiiiiey in Iiid. ,\1T. K<'ii.. iHi. Isi... Me- 
nomonet.— lyoiikf. HxpiHi. St IV-tors K., i. 171, l^L'l. 
Menomonies. — BoiKlinot, Star in tin- W t-.t, liX), 
IHU;. Henoraonji.— L4i|>luini. Jiiil><. of Wis., niun. 
1K70. Menonomees.— La I'mntc troalv (I>ir2i in 
Minn. Hist. .Sk-. Coll., v. VM. Is-C). Menonomie*.— 
Howo. Hist. ('.ill . i:'.*".. 1>» >1. Mejmonifny* ^J .iin 
SDti i]7i.;;> in N \u.r, cd. Hi>t., :.v,;; js.-^, 
Meynominevi. — .ii.htisi.n (I7t>^li, iMd. i.l.". Minfa- 
BUM. — Triiarn 1T7>< in SciiiMilcrnft. Iinl Tritu - in, 
500, IH-W. Miniami* — Kcnnc in Staiitoni, (". in- 
noiid.. .VJi, 1^7H. Minomineei. — .lotlc's, OjcliWav 
Iiiilf , iNil. Hinominies.^Wurrt-n (IKVJi m 
Mititi. Hist, .'^•c Coll., V, :W, 1H.V>. Minotnoneri. — 
EdwaniH tl7.wl in Mnv^, Hist. .<«><•. Coll., l>t 
IX. V*"-', 1H04. Minoniom * — HoiidliKtt. Star in the 
Wt*st, 107, IHlti. Minoomenee. — Jones, ()j»'l)vvHy 
Im1«.. 17X. 1801. Monu.— IVrrin dn Jjt.-. Vov. 
Deux Louisiunes, •j:?2. Iso'i fprolmhlv i<U-utii-al; 
mentioned wHh Puans IWinnctMiKoi and Ovoa 

Ilowal). MoBomeni.— <;atS( li. t.Fox MS., H. A.'K., 
882 (Fox nnnir; \>\. Munonn-niliHl; i. Mono 
miiu.— Henry, Trav»ds. 107, 1.S09. Monomonees — 
Schoolcraft, Ind, Triln^-.x, v, n.^ Ikv.. Monomu- 
Lindsay (1749) in N. Y. Hoe. C'ol. Hi>t., vi, 
538. 18.%. MMB-«alTa«.— JeiTervs, Frem h Honi. 
pt. I. 48. 1861 (given a« the nienriitiK of Folks 
ATOtncs). MyaonaniM.— Imlay. We<st. Ti-r., 2'J'2, 
1797. MjraoBuwit*.— Hutehins (177M) in .scIkm)!- 
cmfl. Ind. Tribes, vi. 714, 185*. Mynoaamie*.— 
Cioghau (1765) in Monthly Am. Jour. (Jiol.. 27i. 
USa. V|MI«B«lslMl»«Toiae,-Je<<. Hi-I. ir.Tl, j;., 
1«6. Vatlra of Hk* Wild-OaU.-Maruuett.' s ra. 
leTSKDlacov., S19. 1696w OnaiuNniaen.— K*-ltoii, Ft 
UMiklliac, 149, 1881 (own name, pronounced 
O-nuni-o-iiie-iuMto), tauiHpadai.— ibid. (Oiippe- 
fWlMine). 0-Bn*«-«la-Mf.— Warren (18.V2) in 
Minn. Hist, 8OC.O0II..V. 33, 1885. Oamalominia.— 
Priw de PoBseadon (1671) in Matirry. d^,, i, 97, 
1876. OaauMnfaMlE.— Jea. Rel. 1670. 94, 1M58. 
Ou ia a l aa iila a a , Jw» Bel. 1671, 25, 1858. Ouma- 
lMiBiMte.--Jea. Rel. 1670, 100, 1«S8. Oumaomia- 
iaw.— Du Chemeaa (1681) In N. Y.lH)e.Col. Hist., 
tx. 161, OuMteaiiBa.— Priae de Fbasemion 
0671) ibid.. 80S (misprint), lioa Indaaaa.— 
Franch^rr, Narr.. 146. 1854. WalhominiM.— Mc- 
Kenney and HaJl. Ind. TribM, III, 79. 1854 (miii- 

Krlnt). White Indiaas,— Long, Exped. StPeten 
I. 17.1, 1S24. Wild Bloa.<-Ooetinient of ITOI 
in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., ix. 732. i9», WUd Biw 
latm.— Lapbam. Inda. Wis., uL_1879 (gtven as 
the meantng of Menominee). WtU Bioa Men.— 
Schoolcraft. Tnd. Tribes, v. 145. 1865. 

Menominee. .\ I'^fawatomi villai^t', 

taking it« luiiui' from the n'sklent chief, 

formerly sittmUnl on the n. wide of Twin 

lakes, neartht'HiN'fif Plyin<»titli, MarahjiUl 

CO., Intl., on a remTvation tjuld in 18.36. 

The name is also written Menomonee. 

(.1. -M.) 

Menoqaet ( { 
ice,' or M)ii<{ kirhl, 'iMinked cloud,' or 
Mi'nakinili' i, 'fair weather.' -\\'. .T. ). A 
PotawaUnui vilUi^e, eoimnoiily called 
"Menotiuet's vilhige" from the name of 
a chief, ff »rmerly situate<l near the present 
Monoiiiet, Ko.siciiwko co., Ind., on a ree- 
er\'ation .^old in 18ii6. The name is 
ppeUed also .Mrii<i(M|Met, Met)o<ra i rti- 
diaiiaiieol. Hep., map, 1SS.{), .Miiio<iuet, 
and .M<>no(|net. 

Menoquet's Village. A Cliippcwn vil- 
lage, so called after ita chiei, formerly on 
Ca^s r., lower Michigan, on a reservation 
sold in 1837. 



Kenoatammitut. An onidentified diyi- 

flion of the Sioux. 

Mano«t*menton.— .U tTi-ryM. Am. Atlas, map5, 
Menoitamenton. — I'ule, Biap Ol Lft., nl IlcOL 

Hi«t. Miua.. 16^1, IH-W. 

Mento. A name uaed by French writen 

of the 17th an<l ISth centuries to de?ip- 
tiate a p«N>ple in the vicinity of Arkaii- 
^as r. and the southern plaiiis.' Manpiette 
heard of them during liis des<"ent of the 
Missi-ssippi iu 1(373, and located them on 
his map as w* d that river; Douay ( 1687) 
placed them near Re<i r. of L/misiana: 
Tonti ( 1690) states that the \' were in the 
vicinity of the Qu^iaw, and I)e 1' Isle's 
map ( 1703) puts them on middle Arkansas 
r. Ijsi IIar|>e (1719) says they were 7 
days' journey s. w. of the C>sajE!e. Bttll* 
raiu about tliat time visite<i the people 
and inves the names of the 9 "nations" 
wiiich, he says, formed one continu(>u9 
village lyin^' "in a l»eautiful sittiation, the 
houses joining one another from k. to 
w, on the Ii nler of a s. w. branch of Ar- 
kaama r. The ''nations" inenti<me«l in- 
clude the Tonkawa, Wichita, Coman» he, 
.\dai, Caddi., Waco, etc. The Mento 
were enemies of the Spaniards and the 
Apache tribes. (a. c. r.) 

MaatoM^Ibervaie (1702) in MaigTr. iKe . n . W. 
1886. Ma^'-«a-«e.— Dotwy. Kaniia 118., B. A. H, 
18<«2 (Kanaa name). Matora.— Marquette, map 
(1673) in Shea, Dlwov., 208. ISSfi. Mato«a.-Sih««. 
ibid. Maatoa.— TontI Ym.1690) In French. Hist. 
CpH. La., 1. 83, 1846. MMta.— La Harpe (1719) in 
Marnr Wc. vi. jn5» M88. Mmttrnt^ettm 
Am.AtlM,ttapM776. SnlMu.— Hennepin. New 
IMacov.. nu II, 41. 1688. airtML-Cose. OuoUna, 
11. nap, 1741. 

Mentokakat. A Koyukukhotana vil- 
lage on theleftl)ankof the Yuki >n, Alaska, 
20 m. alK)ve the mouth of Melozi r. : i)op, 
■4(> in 1H44: L>0 in issi). 

Mentokakat.— I'ctn.tr in 10th Census, .\iaskfl 12, 
ISHl. Minkhotliatao.—ZaKOfikin <iiiot.-.| i.v I'l tn>ff. 
ibid., 37. Montekakftt.— I . S. L«ud Off.' mat) ol 
Alaska, 18ys. *^ 

Menankatao (prob. from muno**qutte(\u, 
*thatwh!di fertilizes or manurt^s land,' 
hence 'menhaden country.'— Trumbull). 
A village, under a sachem squaw, form- 
erly at Guilford, New Haven co., Conn., 
on a (nu t sold in ir>:>9. (.i. m.) 

Manuncatuck. — l)oc. of ir,n rited hv Tnimhiill. 
Ind. NamejiConn.. I'vv; Menuncattik.— nnike. 
Ind. Chnm.. l.iT, Menunkatuck - Uu<i;i«^ iri 

.Mil--, ilivt. Soc. Coll.. l.Kt ^ .1', l-J, I7'.''.. Kenuii- 

keturk. I'niniliull.op.eit. KeauaqaatoAkc. Ibid. 

Monunkatiirk I bid. WllMlllliilllBle Hlid- H>- 
nuaketucke, — 1 bid. 

Iboehkenak. A former Minisink vil- 
la^* probably situate*! alxiut up{HT Di»la- 
warer. ins.a. New Y'ork.— VanderDonck 
( 1«56) quoted by Ruttenber, Tribes Hud- 
son R , 96, 1872. 

Mepayaya. A tril)e mentioned in the 
manuscript relation of Franciso^de Jem 
Marfa, in 1691. in his list of the Texias 
(i. e., the group of customary allies, in- 
cluding the Uisinai), as a. w. off the 
Nabedache ooantiy off Tezaa. Tbia may 
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be the Payaya tribe, who were in the 

vicinity of San Antonio. ( ii. k. h. ) 

MAqiachake ^'red earth.' — Hewitt). 
One of the 5 general divisions of the 

Shawnw, whoee villajres on tlic hc:ul- 
waters oi Mad r., Logan co., Ohiu, were 
destroyed by United States troops in 
1791. (j. M.) 

MachaeliM.— Drake. Tecums^h. 50. 18A2. Maohi- 
ohM — Miitl.. 71. MMkAoheok.— Howf. Hist. Coll., 
IfiO. IsSl. MMkMbMk.— Rnyco In isth Ki-p. B. A. 
K.. Ohio map. 1HS9. Mafueck.— .\lco«lo, G«»g., 
III. 22, ITM (prubably MeuUcal). MmkMinke.— 
MeK«nney and Half, Ind. Tribes, iii, 111, IRM. 



, k.— Btone, LlfeofBmnt, II. 4a,lM61. 

■•Imt'tli^gi.— 0«tJ!chet. Shawnfc M8., 1M79. X* 
■wh>k».— Johnston (1h19) in Brinton. Lenapo 
Leg.. 29. 1K85. 

Ibraooiman. A triln; or village men- 
tioned by Jootel as btntig on or near the 

rotite taken when going witli I.a Salle in 
1687 from Ft St I^ouia on Matauonia Ijay 
to Maligne ((Colorado) r., Tex. If the 
li.«t of so-called tril>e« given l>y the Kl>a- 
hamo Indians and recorded bv Joutel 
followe<l the geographic cwder of his line 
of march, the MeracoiiiiKui must have 
dwelt near the Colorado r. of Texan. 
Jootel remarks that when the Indians 
approarhe*! or bathed in the current of 
the river, the liors4»j< always fled. Gat- 
schet states that the cuatomOf the Karan- 
kawa Indiansof anointing their i^kin with 
shark's oil caustKl horn's and cattle to run 
from the disagreeable odor t<» the distance 
of two or three miles. As Karankawan 
tribes are said to have dwelt in ttie 
vicinity of Colorado r., it is |)OHsihle that 
the Meraooiunan may have beli»ng(>4l to 
that stock (see Gatschet. Kamtikawa 
IndH., 1891). Perhaps they are the Ma- 
Uacones of Cabeza de Vaca or the Manicx) 
of Manzanet. Tn 1738 there were neo- 
phytes of the Mer^niaii,orMerhuaji, tribe 
at ban Antonio de V'alero mission (Hap- 
tismal records, partidas 448, 455, MS., 
cite<l by H. K. Bolton, iiif'ii, 1906). 
They were with others who apj)ear to 
have come from near Gnadalupe r., and 
they may 1m' idcntiral with the >f. tacou- 
man, as well an with the Menenquen 
(q. v.). (a. c. f. h. k. b. ) 

lbiaMBmaa.-Jout«l (1687) in Prencb, Hist. VoW. 
La.. I. 137, 1846. KenqiUBUUi.— Joal«l (1687) in 
Kainy, Dte.. in, m 1878. HonMnuM*,— Bar- 
ela. EDMyo, ST], 1728. 

Merced ( Sjmn . : ' grace * , ' mercy ' ) . A 

rup of Cajuenebe rancheriae, situated, 
1775, in w. «. Lower California, w. of 
till' I'io (^olurailo. and 4 leagues s. w. of 
Santa Ulalla, a Yuma rancheria. TheKi 
settlements contained abont 300 natives 
win II visit<*d by Father Oan .'s in 1775 
and were provided with abundant com, 
melons, calabadies, and beans, bnt with 
little wheat. See Garc^ Diary (1776), 
172-173,1900. 

Msresd. A Flma rancheria, visited by 
Fiither Kino in 1700, and pboed on inape 



of Kino (1701 ) and Venegas (1759) v, s. 

of San I^iifael, in what is n<iw 8. Arizona. 
La Herced.—VenfKaM. Hist. Cal.. 1, 300, DUD, 178S. 
■erc«<i.— Kino map (im) in Bancooft, Am. and 

Merced. Mentitmed as a tribe appar- 
ently inhabitinK the Merced r. region, 
Califoniia. Probably Mo(]ueluuiuan. 
Meroeder— BarlMiur et ul. (KM) inSoi. Ex. Doc. 

4, 32<1 Omg.. Bpt.'r. ww.. 60. IKtS. 

Mer, Oens de la ( French: 'j»eopleof the 
eea,' or Gens de la Mer du ^ord, ' people 
of the sea of the north')- A collective 
term applied by the early .b suita to the 
Algonquian tribes about Hudson bay, 
Oinada. (j. m. ) 

0«M ia la Sir da Vord.^efl. Bel. 1830^ 79, 1898. 
OeuieMer.— Ibtd., 1643, a.lg.'W. 

Merip. A Yurok village on Klamath r., 
Cal., about 10 m. below the uiuuth of the 
Trinity. (a. l. k.) 

Merkitiok. An Kskimo winter habita- 
tion near liute bay, a. w. (ireeulaud. — 
Crants, Hist. Greenhmd, i, 8, 1767. 

Merric. A small Alffonquian tribe or 
division formerly inhabiting the s. coast 
of (.^ueensoo., UMig Island, N. Y., from 
Kockaway tn South Oyster bay. Their 
name survives in ti»e hamlet of Merricks, 
which is on the site of their principal 
village. (j. M.) 

Marricok*.— I)<h;. of 1675 in X. Y. Doc. <V»1. Hist.. 
.XIV. Ta.. 1S83. Msraoeek.— Trt'Htv of lfi6« in Kut- 
t«nbcT, Tribes of lIudMUi Hivcr, 12fi, 1S?J. Ibri- 
Doc. of 1667 In N. Y. Doc. Ct»l. Hist., xiv. 



418. 18S!{. Merieeke.— Tborapwin. I/>ntc Id.. 344, 
1889. HttOnkM-Wood in Macaulcv. N. Y., n, 
29i2, 1889. ■anka.— llMWiipcion. Ix>ng Id.. 67. 1839. 
M«rriMk.->Deed of 1818 In M. Y. Doc. (V>l. Hist., 
XIV. fiSO. 1888. ■enlo.^-TboinpMin. Umg Id.. 67, 
1839. M«ni«oeke.— Doe. of 1876in N. Y. Doc CoL 
HL«t.. XIV. 706, 1888. 

Mershom. A former rhumaslian vil- 
lage at Cafiada dc los baucee, w. of ISau 
Buenaventura, Ventura oo.. Gal. 
Mef^flte.— Bennhaw, Buenayentua MS. Toealk, 
B. A. E.. 1884 (c^sh). 

Mesa Cbiquita (Span.: 'small mesa' or 
table-land). A Dieguefio village iu w. 
San Diego co. , t'al. — Jackson and iCinnev, 
Kep. Mi.ss. Inds., 24. 1883. 

Meaa del Nayarit. A pueblo of the 
Cora in the Sierra de Nayarit, on the 
upper watt'rs of the Hio dc Jesus Marfa, 
in the n. part of th«- Territory of Tepic, 
lat 2:1" 25', Mexico.— Lumholts, Un- 

knr.u II "\b'x., I, .">(Ht, 1!»(»2. 

Mesa Grande ^Span.: 'large mesa' or 
tabUvland). A small Dieguef^o village 
in w, San Diejio co., Cal., with W4 in- 
habitants in ISHO. The name is now ap- 
plie<l to a res«'rvation of 120 acres of 
paterded, largely des<'rt land, 7."> in. from 
Mi.«sion Tule Kiver agency. See Jackson 
and Kinii. v, Kcp. Mis.Hotilnds., 24, 1883: 
Ind. Aff. liep., 175, 1902. 

Mescal (Azte**: mexaiUi, *nieH [ma- 
).'u» v] lii|uor'). The Heshy leaf bases 
and trunk of various species of agave. 
It was roasted in pit ovens an<l liecatue 
aaweet and nntritiQUS food among the 
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Indians of the stAtee on botheides of the 
Mexican boundary. Mescal pits are nsn- 

ally circular depressionH in the >»rouud, (5 
to 20 ft in circuralerence, sloping evenly to 
the center, a foot to 3 ft in depth, and 
lined with coarse irr.i \ el . A fire was built 
in the pit, raked out after the stones had 
become hot, and the mescal plants pat in 
and coven-d with ^'ra«s. After two days' 
steaming tite pile was o|Hined and the 
mescal was ready for consnmption. 

The proiluct iniiHt n*>t be confounded 
with the distilled spirit known in Mexico 
under the same name, nor with the jieyotf 
cactus. M(»s<'al i.-^ a valuable foo<l re- 
Hourc e among the Apache (a division of 
whom, the Mescaleros, is named from 
tlit ir custom of eating luefcal), as well 
as among the Mohave, Yuma, Ute, 
Paiute, and practically every tribe of the 
rejrion producing the a^^ave An exten- 
sive commerce in this siweet was carrietl 
on with outlying trilies, as the Hopi and 
other Pueblos. So far a." known niescal 
was not fermented by the IinliauH to 
produce an intoxicating drink l>efi)re tlie 
comingof theSjianianb. The foo<l vaUie 
of me«<'al is regarde<l jim of hu»1i import- 
ance that the entire ]>opulation of Pre- 
sidio del Norte ( Kl Pa.«o), on the failure 
of their cropt* hall a century a^'o, f^ub- 
si.MttHl for .«ix months on roaste<l a^ave 
(Bartlett, Pers. Narr., ii, 291, l.Hr>4). 
eeePeyote. (w. it.) 

Mesoaleros (Span.: 'metk>al iieople,' 
from their custom of eating mescal l. An 
Apache tribe which fonu^ a part of the 
Faraones and Vaoueros of different pe- 
riods of the Spanisn history of the S. W. 
Their principal ran^ was between the 
Rio Grande and the Pecos in New Mex- 
ico, but it exti'nde<l also into the Staked 

Slains and southward inUj Coahuila, 
[ezico. They were never regarded as 
so warlike as the .Vpa< he of ' Arizona, 
otherwise they were generally similar. 
Mooney (field notes, B. A. E., 1897) re- 
cords the follouiu'^ division-;: Xataina, 
Tuetinini, Tisihlinuinde, Guhlkainde, and 
T^hunnde. These bands intermarry, and 
each h:nl its <diief and subchief. Tlie 
Guhlkainde are apparently identical with 
the "Cuelcajenne " of Orozco y Berra and 
others, whoclas.^ed them as a division of 
the Llaneros; the "Natages" are pr(ib- 
ably the same as the Nataina rather than 
the Lipan or the Kif)wa Apache, while 
the Tsihlinainde seem to lie identihable 
with the "Chilpaines." In addition 
Orozco y berra jrives the Lipillaaes as a 
Llanero division. 

The Mescaleros are now on a reserva- 
tion of 474, 'J40 acres in s. New Mexico, 
set apart for them in ls7.i. Population 
460 in 1906, including about a score of 
Lipan, q. v. (f. w. h. ) 



Ahuatcha.— <i!it<ich(>t, Ynma-Spr., i, isHU t M(>- 
tuivo naiiu- ' . Apachea dea 7 Eiviaraa. — Kjiii<lr> <im 
LdziOrf". \'>y. I^Mii-^iatie. maii. I^r2 imtnied 
fn>in ScM-ii rivers in 8. k. N. Mcx ). Apaebca 
Llanero8^HuiiiiycjL'»tlf>. .sjmJi. Am., us. 1N19. 
Apaches Meaoaleros.— Ibi<i Apachaa of Serea 
Riven Ji'fftTVj*. Am. .\tiu>. iiiup 'i ' ITrk? . 17T6, 

Chi-ahe'. — II.mJk'o. ti. ld iioi, -. 15. A K.. 
t Ki-reMiii nuuif >. Ebikuita.— 'iat.-^ hct. Cnt k 
MiKf. l/t g.. I. 'iS. ISS\ I lu re Kivon a.s n no 
iivin <if ('lu'n)ke»' ). Eacequataa. — Nt inliUirv in 
H. K. l>i»c. KW, TMh Tonu . "I'^s.. 5. 1M7 tai- 
kwita.— McMinc-y in iTili i;. j. H. A. K.. 24.S, l-^Uti 
(K1<i\va immci. Es rec quc-t«e«. — Bntlrr ami 
Ia sw- in H. H, I).'.'. :<>. •-".»tli Cunp.. I'.l kv« , 
Is^T fes-a^-lcwlt'-ta. — i< n Kii(v..^> nonymi.-.t*. 1"nM 
l<'j>nmni hi' nami-; trariv.. "Ki'iv l>utiiH-k>'. but 
rt'ally xifjnifyinK " Kray (hinx " >. Eaiekwhta. — tt-n 
Kate, Kfizen in N. Am., :i7rt. l>vS.'i. Stae-qua tiea.— 
Butii T ami I.owis in H. 1{. lUtc. 7t>. "iSth fxiiR.. 
2*1 Ki-s-s.. 7. l>iJ7. Euquatopa. — .Srlii>r>U-ruft i al'trr 
NeiKhbors ■, IihI. Tritn-s. I. .SIN, ls.',i i j(n>liabl v mi?*- 
print of Ks< t|iintoj>?. -E-ikvvita*. Ho taakln — 
MiKincy, fii ld imtvM, H. A. E , lsy7 iromamhe 
iiHinf: Mi>piLr< iuly a cormplctl Mt'SMaleni \»"irtl). 
tnatahin -Il-i'l. 

Mamakani Appohe* Wanlrn. .\i x'oinil I" ,s. A., 
III. .WJ. IM'.t ijirobahly nit-nlualj. Maacaler»a. — 
.Si hoolcnift. Ind.Trit»e.s.v, J07, IW: Xaaceleroa.— 
Ibid. Meacalerea. — Ftobin. Vnv. A la Ltmbiiane, 
III, !.'». 1«07. Meacalero Apaches —Brll in Jour. 
Rthnol. S<H>. Ijow\ . I, 2(0. Meacaleroa.— 
Tex. Stntt' Arcli.. <h>r. ."m;!. IT'.M. Mescalera.— Ind. 
AfT. Ri'p., 21.H, Mcacallaros.— Hain*-?*. Am. 

Indian. 13», 18HH. Meacaloa -la yl.tr in Cal. 
Farmor, Apr. 17. l,S#i3. Heacaloro Apachea.— Mori- 
wether III >' h i;x. I>oc. (.y, ;Mth C<»ng., lut , 
15. ISx. Mescaluroa. — 1?<>.\. Advt-nt.. ;rjO. 
Me»catera» hid. AfT. Kep., 4:W, iW] (nii«.print1. 
Mpscolero Ind. All. Hop. 1857. 2S«, 1S.\h. Utt- 
calcros — 1 .ri'K^r. ('«>inin. I'mirics, i. *.»(>. 1^. 
Miscaleros — Nlr>ri:an in N. Am. Ki \ . 1n7i> 
Moacalara — I'arki r. I nexplnnd It .'JI ivw 
Mu ca la moea.— Huth r an<l l^ wi" in H. K. i><x\ 
7t>. JiKh Consr., 2d «*•>«., 7. 1M7. Muaaleroa.— Ind. 
AfT. Rfp.. '2-'y~. l>v>3. Mua-ca lar oea. — Hntk-r and 
Ia'WI.s in H. K. r)i>c. 7rt, '-Wtli < '.'ii^' . I'd -■<-.««i..6. 1M7. 
Kuioaleroa.— SchMilrraft, Ind, 1 rilM S. v, 203. l^-V«. 
Muacallaroa.— Patlio. IVrs. .Surr . 117. W«. Moa- 
ka-lc-raa.— S«'hix>lcmft. liid, Tritjf,«, i, .M.h. i-v,!. 
Mua-ka leroa.— Ind. AfT. Hep. 1M», 2X. 1 vtO. Hna- 
keleraa.— XeiKhbors in H. K. Doc. 100. J9th Conjr.. 
ad sesw.. 5. 1847. Muakeleroa.— Ind. AfT. Rep.. :>1l. 
IMS. Haalikili dinBc— Gati4chet. notes, ism, ( Sh\ 
abo name). Hitahl'.— Mooney, field notcN B. 
A. E.. 189? CmcHcal people': Lipan naniet. 
Mtahl'n.— Ibid. (Jicarflln name). Va-U'-ae.— 
Ho<lKe. field notes, B. A. E.. 1S95 (Picoris name). 
lTditah«'.— Mooney. field notes, B. A. £., IfV: 
(Linati name). Fa-luMa-b*'.— ten Kate. Synon- 
ypde. 8, 1884 (TesiiqiM name). BMnuuatoM.— 
Hamilton. Hex, Haiidl»k.. 48. 188S. SMraBeato 
AiiMliM.-«i>aite| Mm New Mts.. Ittl (doubUew 
identleal altliot«h located as dtatlnet). Salia* 
ApMshea.— VniKBa (1692) quoted by D«,^ Stea. 
Conq. N. Mex.. 864, 1869. Mm-nL^Bwodero. 
Not. Estad. de Chihuahoa. SSL 1884 (naUTe 
name) . T<ahi.— ten Kate, Reuenni N. Am., 8NL 
IHKS. Tixitfwa hupiBOB.— Oatacliet, notes. IMS 

ilsleta name). Tm'-m'.— HodRe. field nolci. R. 
i. 1896(8an IldefonsoTewa name, et Cm-tit^. 
above). 

Mescales. A former trilH' or trilies in 
N. K. Mexico and .s. Texas. The one 
oftenest referred to lived not far from the 
jiniction of the Salado with the Rio 
Cirande, and Mescales are tiiei)tione<l at 
the nei^hlMirinfr ini-ssion of ,<iin Jnan 
Ratitista. lontnled in IGiH). These s{N>ke 
a C'oahuiltecan dialect. De Ijeou, in 16J>», 
inentiont^ them in connection with the 
Hapes, Jamenes, and Xiaho. (h. s. a.) 
MmmIc— De Leon (1688) in Tex. Hist. An'n 
Qoar.. viu, m, 1906. Hwst>.— lianmaH. ttiid. 
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Meseekannoghqaoh. Si-o T.iflh- TurUe. 
Meilieka ( Mi -i^lu^-kd, ' mud turtle ' ). A 
gens of the Chippewa, q. v. — Morgan, 

Koihekenoghqua. Sec LiltU Txirtle. 

Meiluketeno. A Potawatouii village 
which took its numo fmin the n siil« »>t 
chief, situated on Kankakee r., a nliort 
distance above the present Kankakee, N. 
E. Illinois, in 18X1 — rarn]> Tippecanoe 
treaty (1834) in U. 8. Ind. Trtalieu, 698, 
1873. 

Mesfeeknnnoghqnoh. ^^e<' T/tttfc Turtlf. 

MeshiDgomeala. Aforuier Miami viilui^e, 
oommonly called alter a chief of tnia 
name, 8ituate<l on a res+rvatinn on the 
N. E. 8i<le of Minsiss^iiuLwu r., in Lilnrty 
tp., Wal»a«h CO., Ind. The reserve wa« 
original lyeHtabliwheil for M(>t)hini^oineHia'H 
father, MetOMinia, or Matoi^inia, in 1838, 
and its inhabitant^i were known an Me«h- 
infcomosia's band. In 1872 the laml wan 
divided amonj^ tiic surviving occu|»ant8 
and |>atenttHl to them, being the la*Jt land 
held ae an Indian reaervation in Indiana. 

(.1. M.) 

He- thine xo-ms-tia. — Koyc*; in Int Kep. R. .\. K.. 
262. ImM. Me-ahiiif-fo m» ii&.— Treatv ol IMU in 
V. S. Inel. Trtut.. 5lO, 1S73. Me-Bhln'ri me ria — 
Hoiiik'h. itiH|> ill lndiann<<i>ol. Ke|>., 1hk;{. Bhuifle- 
Buy - • xmiuoii KK>til form. 

Meshkemaa. .An Ottawa villa)^, com- 
monly called " .Mi>shkcmau's village,'' 

from the name of itn chief, formerly ex- 
ibtiug un Maninee Imy, Luca.¥ co., Ohio, 
on land ti<<\<\ in ISS3.' The name h also 
wrtftt n M.-kcinati afid Mi.«ihkemau. 

Metlitshe ul/»V-<c<' ' village at the mouth 
of aamall creek ' ). AlonnerMishikhwnt> 
meturme village on up|)er CtHiiiille r., 
Oreg. — Doraey in Jour. Am. i ulk-lore, 
III, 1.T2, 18«K). 

Metitaf (Span.: ' little meaa.«' or table- 
land.s). Aix ancient settlement of the 
Tepecano, the ruins of which ar(> situated 
E. of the Kio dc Holanos, alxait 3 m. ». k. 
of Mezquitic, in Jaliaco, Mexico. — Hnl- 
licka in Am. Anthrop., v. 38ft, 409, 1903. 

Metkwadare (for Ml.ohrrifUui, 'small 
water-turtle.'— W. J.). A gens of the 
("liii>I'«'\va, (|. V. 

■e-«inra-4U'-r«.— .Morgan, Anc. Sot-.. 166. 1«77. 
Mi«kwidM>.— Wtn. Jntipn, infn, 1906. 

MM^nawback ( 'red rock j^lace.' — Hew- 
itt). A former Potawatomi village, com- 
monly known as *'Mes<|uawbuck'8 vil- 
lage," from a chief of thi^ name, near the 
present Oswego, Koedusko co., Ind., <m 
a reservation sold in 1836.* The name is 
spelled also Mesqoabuck and Mu^cfuu- 
woek. (j. M. ) 

Meiquite (a^laptcd from Aztec for 
Frowpix juliflom ). A village of tlie cen- 
tral nipago, probably in Pima co., s. Arix. ; 
said to havr ■>(¥) inbabltanta in 1863 and 
70 iaiiiilic^s in 1865. 

■••quit.— I'n^ton in Ind. AfT. Rep. 1863. %V>. 
Mwjidf.— Browne. AMcJie Oountnr, 291, 1S68. 
>ii«ril*.>BallertolDS7Aff.R«p„M|US8L Mw 



qinto.— Ibid.. 135, 1865. Baisdal ■MVllt«.-OfOM» 
> li< rra. Geo^.. 348, UM (aif. 'MMqultQ nol* 
probtibly identical). 
Ketqnitas. A tribe represented m the 

ISth < entury at the San Antonio inisi>ion8, 
Texa.s. They are mentioned aa early as 
1716, by Kspinofia, who met one Indian 
of this tri!^ w. of .\rroyo Hundo (Diario, 
1716, Mti.): he also metothera near the 
Braxos wttn the Tonkawan Indians of 
Kanrlicn'a ( irandc. In 1727 Rivera men- 
tions them at i^^an Antonio with tlie 
Pavayaa and Aguu.>-tavas (Diario, leg, 
\\m, 17:?fi). Then- are i.nw.t^^ that in 
their gentile tttate they iutermarrie<i w ith 
the Ervipfaimes and Mnraames ( Baptis' 
mal Rec. nf Valem, parlida.'^ I'.M, 41S), 
and also with the l'a;y'ayati (ibid., partida 
90). The firet baptism of one of this 
tri!>c recorded at San Antonio de Valero 
iii dated Nov. 8, 1720. In 17d4 one per- 
son at a reaidencia in Ban Antonio actfd 
a.- interjireter for Xaramc, I' ly.iui Sia- 
guan, Agiiaslaya, and Mei^quite wituci-tics 
(Kesidencia de Bostillos y Zevallos, 
IVxar archiv* ;;, 17:50 \ but too much 
mui^t not bo inferred from this circum- 
stance. In 1 76S Sol is reported Mesquitea 
at San Joh' tni*si(.n, with Paitii*opa8, 
Aguastallati, i'astias, and Xarames ( l)ia- 
rio, Mem. Nneva l«>pafla, xxvii. 270), 
and in 17f3 llevilla>:i<^e<l'> implied tliat 
this trilH* constituted a part of the few 
neophytM still at this mission (Carta, 
Die, 27, 1793^. \ tribe railed Mesc|uites 
Iive<l in 1757 acrv>ss the Kio (irande at 
Villa de Santander. These were <livided 
in1<; 4 bands, eonsi.^ting of 150 families 
(Tieado de ( ucrv i, lievista, iVrchivo 
General, MS.). (n.B.B.) 
XMquiU.— BaptiMnHl rocord.<« cited abo\ t\ pnrtfda 
SIO. lleMuite*.— Soils ( 1767) riuoU'd by H. K. Bol- 
ton, inrn, 1906. MMtitittM.— Bcridencia. cited 
above, 1784. MMtvilat.— RiVciB, Dfatfto, 19M, 
1730. 

MMtiali legsndi. See CShori dance. 

Meitethltun (MH-tr^rl'-tun) . A former 
village of the Tolowa, on the cuaat near 
Crescent, Cal. — Dorsey in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lore, 111, 236, 1890. 

Mestiio. i>ee Mtti», Mued'bioods, 

Meta. A Ynrok village on Klamath r., 
Cal., 4 or 5 m. above Klamath liluff- 

■eli-teb — «.iMis ill ?rh»»ol««ralt Ind. 'rrit.«-.H, iti, 
Meta. -A. L. Kn»l>er, iiif'Ti. IW?. 
Mi-ta. — I'owerx ui font. N. A. Kthnol.,iii. il. 1^77. 

Metacom, Metaeomet See A'ln^ I'hil'ip. 

Metal-work. Refor'' th - arrival of the 
whitt^, the tribes .s. ol .Me.viro ha<l Uiatle 
considenible progress in the art.s of metal- 
hir^'v, dealing ahno«t exehi-ively with 
cop|*er(i j. v. I. The other metals nti I ized 
were gold, silver, iron, and gah na ( lead 
ore), (ialena was known only in the 
form of ore, and the .same is true of iron 
(hematite, pyrites, etc. ), except where 
rhnnec hits* of meteoric iron came into 
the han<is of the native artisan. Cojiper 
atone waa mined (eee Jftiws and Quomes). 
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The four metals, copper, Rold, nilver, ami 
iron (meteoric), were t<im|)e<l mainly by 
roM-hanimering an<i ^riniiin^, bnt heat 
nodou)>t Wiis employed to fac ilitate the 
hammerin;r nroie.-ses and in annealing. 
It is Ijelieveil tliat co|»iH'r waa t«»metime« 
8Jwe<li:e«J, or in sheet form prenseil into 
molds, lint the remarkable re|K)nHf«'' 
urej" n'prest-nting elalx irately costinne*! 




RLPOU8s£ FtOUHC IN SxECT-COPPCH, FROM A (ieOflOIA 
MOUND. (tmOMm) 

atld wingwl personages in sheet metal, 
found in mounds in (ieorgia (Thomaa), 
ami other more liighly convenlionaliml 
lignres from Florida mounds (.Moore), 
give evidence of a dt»gree of .«kill seem- 
inglyoutof keeping with what is knownof 
the general accompli.shmentj^of the north- 
ern tril>es. Cushing, however, hai^demon- 
strated that reiKjusfH- work oi like char- 





COPPtR EAR ORNAMENT, WITH COPY Of AiLLOUHMBY, 
U»IM1 ONLY 6TO'iE tools; 1-2. (wiLLOvGHtT ) 

acter can ix* at'complished by simple 
mcth'xlM — the employment of pres.-ure 
with a iKMie or an antler {>oint, the sheet 
l)eing plat-ed upon a yielding .-surface, aa 
of buckskin; but some of this work, es- 
pecially the (ieorgia sin-eimens, shows a 
degree «)f precision in execution appar- 
ently iK'yond the reach of the methods 
thus suggested. 

Kxampleaof overlaying «jr plating with 
thin sheets ()f <-opp *r, found by Moore in 



the mounds of Florida and Alabama, and 
by Putnam, Moorehead, Mills, and others 
in the mounds of Ohio, are hardly lew re- 
markable; but that these are well within 
the range of workmen of intelligence em- 
ploying only stone tools has been amply 
proved by \Villoughby. The thin eheeti* 
of copi>er are readily produced by ham- 
mering with stone tools with the aid of 
annealing prr>ce8ses and the skilful use 
of riveta (Moore). It can hardly be 
doubteil tliat copper, gold, and Kilver 
were sometimes melted by alH)riginal 
metal-workers n. of Mexico, and that 





method 



NOCNTINO AND CUTTIMJ COPflH PLATl*. 



bits of native copper were freeil from the 
matrix of rock by this means. There 
Heems to Ixj n(t satisfactory reconl, how- 
ever, f)f ("listing the forms of objects even 
in the rough, and there is no proof that 
ores of any kind were reduced by means 
of heat. It is a remarkable fact that 
up to the present time no prehistoric 
crucible, mold, pattern, or metal- 
working Ux)\ of any kind whatsoever 
has l>een identified. No metal-worker's 
shoj> or furnace has lieen located, al- 
thougli cm'hes of implementa and of the 
blank forms of implements mon* or less 
worked have been foimdin various places, 
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_ _ manuftulurtf in nuinlxTs by 
special ists in theart. Theui^of artitirial 
allovs waf< unknown, the HinH-ituens of 
gol«I-HiIver and gold-copntr alloyg ob- 
taintnl in Florida bein^ oi exotic origin. 
Storiea of the hardening of copper by 
these or other Anieriean tribt'f, other- 
wise than by mere hammering, are all 
without a phadow of foimdation. A 
few of the tril>e«, notably the Navaho 
and some of tlie Pueblos of Ari/.una and 
New Mexico, atidfheHalda, TlinKit, and 
others in tlic far North wi-st, an' skilful 
metai-workerH, although Uie art aa prac- 
tiaed by the Navaho and deaerlbea by 
Matthews, while primitive in character, 



adutitA'd from the bpaniarda. The 
Haida, THngit, and other tribes of Brit- 

isli ('nliituVda aixl Ala-ka liavc |irol>al)ly 
retained the aboriginal uietlioda iu nart 
at least Niblack ( Hep. Nat Mns. 1888, 
p. 820) Hpeaks of thin work as follnws: 

The UjoIs w ith which the Indian arti- 
san workf* out the nurprisinglv well- 
(ini*ih(Hl metal ornatiientf<anil inipffiiH tits 
of this n^ion an* few in nuMil)er. For 
bracelet making the silversndth has a 
bammi-r, several <-oI(l chi-els. and an 
etching t^jol w hi«'h i:^ nu-rcly u t^harpencd 
Bteel point or e<lge. lnipnivise<l iron 
anvilf ri'iilacc the ntone iinpleTnent.s of 
this kind <ioubtU'.ssiy used in fcu im r «iay8. 
()op] K'r lA beattti into the require* i shaiies. 
Steel t<nil!J now uwed are very<leftly tein- 
pere^iand shari ent-ti by thenaliveartisan, 
who retain- tin jiriinitive form of hi.s im- 
plement or t«)ol, and merely 8id>stitnte?< 
the Hteel for the former stone blade or 
hea<l. The ing»'nuity whieh the Indians 
show in a«iapting iron and nteel to their 
own uses is but one of the many evidences 
of their cleverness and intelligence." 
See Copper, Gold, Iron, Silver. 

The working of metals by primitive 
metluxls are treated niore or lej^s fully 
in the following works: Cusbing in Am. 
Anthrop.,vii,lH»4; Foster, Prehist Races, 
1878; Fowke, Arehu'fil. Hist. Ohio, 1902; 
Holmes in Am. Anthrop., iii, 1901; 
Hoy In Tnms. Wi& Acad. 6ci., iv, 1878; 
McGuire in .\m. Anthrop., v, no. 1, 
1903; Matthewa in 2d Ken. B. A. K., 
1883; Moore ( 1 ) in Am. Anthrop., v, no. 
1, 1903. (2) in. lour. Arad. Nat. Sri. rhila., 
18y4-li)0:i; Moorehead in Ani. Anthrop., 
v, no. 1; l}K):t; Nil.lack in Hep. Nat. Mus. 
1888, IK^MV. Pa. kard in Sniithson. Kep. 
1892, lsy:5; Putnam in Aiui. Heps. iVa- 
liodyMus.; Sehoolenift. Ind.TriU-s, i-vi, 
1H.'il-.')7: S<iuieran'l I 'a\ i-, A rii irnt Mon- 
uments, 1848; Tliomasi iu llitli Iie|». B. A. 

1894; WiUoughby in Am. Anthrop., 
V. no. 1, IW.'^. nv. ri. n.^ 

Hetamapo. A ('alu.''u villa^'e on the 
H. w. eoai^t of Florida, alniut 1570. — 
Fontaneda Memoir (co. 1575), Smith 
trans., V-K IH.^4. 

Bull. 30-05 64 



Ibtats ( Aztec : mdkM). The name com- 

monly given to the somewhat Hat stones 
on whi<-h maize, adorns, si-eds, chile, and 
other foods are grounil by crushing and 
nibbing with a band-stone calle<i a mul- 
ler, or mano (Spanish 'band'). With 
triU'H de|H'nding largely on such mate- 
rials for food, mealing stones of one kind 
or another are an miportant factor in 
their ilomey'tie economy. The metrites 
of nnddle America are often elaborate in 
stia{H>, many of them being carved to 
rej>resent animal forms, the upiH'r sur- 
face, or back, serving for the grinding 
plate. In New Mexico and AriicNUi the 
slabs, alrhoii^rh carefully shaped, are 
usually with- 
out le^ES or 
other projec- 
tions; olteu 
they are 

t r o u g h - — V 

shapeit, and 

the mnller used is an oblong flattish stone 

of sniirrctanirnlar outline. The tmxlern 
I'uel'lo 1 ii'iians combine two or more of 
the mea lingplatesina 
LTMiiji iMHlded side by 
.side in clay and st'ita- 
rated and surrounded 
by stone plabs, adf)l)e, 
or iMtanls to retain 
the meal. The Hurfatvs of the metatea, 
a« well as of the mullers', are of 
different textures, gratling fronj coarse 
lava to fine sandstone, and com crushed 
on the r-oarser stone if i>a«wd to the 
others in succession for further refine- 
ment iintil the pnxluct is almost as 
fine as w heat flour. The prcn-esses for 
pulverizing and f<»r pulpitig are prai'tf- 
cally the wune, the grain or other hu)>- 
stance U'inir treated drv in f)ne ca*»e and 






mui^t in tin* other. The .Mexican type 
of metate dfH*^ not extend northwani 
much iM'yond the lindts of the Pueblo 
region, although sindlar tiattish stones 
were and are used for grinding' in manv 
parts f>f the cotnitry. The typical >rrin«l- 
inir plate grailes tlirough many inter- 
mediate forms into the typical mortar^ 
and the mano or mnller similarly itasses 
froui tbt' typical llattisli lonn into the 
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diticoidal and cyliudrical pentlt?. Many of 
theee hand-stones serve equally well for 
rultltiiiL'. rollitiK, and poutitliiijf. Seeifor- 
lura, MuUcrt, Notched plaUt, l\'»Ucit. 





MtfU-MUUMI 



Consult CuHhinjj in Mill.-Uuu'. i\. x, 
1884-18,s,-i; Fewket^ (l)in ITtli Ken. B. 
A. E., 18H8, (2) 2-2(1 Kep. H. A. K., 19113; 
Mindeleff in Hth Krp. H. A. E., 1H91; 
James SU vmson in 2d lU'p. B. A. K., 
1883;M.C.SU:ven9onin2;id Kep. B. A. K., 
1904. (w.H.ii.) 

Metate mia. A j>rehittoric pueblo ruin 
in tlu' Pctrifi«Ml l-orost, acr 8» thf wash 
from the "jH-tritied briiii;f," near the 
Navaho-Apai he co. boundary, Ariaona; 
loyally HO eallinl on acctnint of the niiint>r- 
oua ftone milling truughs, or im taleM, wt 
on ed^re in circular or linear form and 
scattered over the nnrface. The bulMers 
of the puebloare unknown. The inntery, 
jrray-brown and black in color, is coarse 
in texture and decorated with rude in- 
cMon and bv indente<l coiling.— Hough 
in Rep. Nat. Uw. 1901, 318, 1903. 

Metat«a. .\ former Ot)ata pueblo at the 
E. lMU*e of the Sierra de Teras, about 12 m. 
w. of Baaeraca, k. Sonora, Mexico. Pos- 
sihlv identical with Teras, (Juepaconmtzi. 
or'lV»a|>ara, which pueblos are mentioned 
in early documents as U*ing in that vi» 
ciuity.— Uandelier in Arch. Inst. Papera, 
IV, 624et8e<i., 1892. 

Metea ( prob. ioT Metnmi, * he sulkn.' — 
W. J.).^ A Potawatoini < bicf, distin- 
guinhed in his tribe a.^ a warrior and an 
orator. When the Potawatond weresul)- 
sidized by the British at tlie l^e^'inniiiv' of 
the War of 1812 he was one of the leaders 
of thi' i)arty that mjissiicred the families 
of tlie {Qirriaon and citizens of ( 'hica>r«» as 
they were retreating to Detroit. He led 
the Iiaiid that hanir^^efl the troops who 
marched in the fall of 1812 to the relief of 
Ft Wayne and was shot in thearm b\ < ien. 
W. 11. ll.irrison. Atacouiu-il held at ( hi- 
cago in 1821 he impre«»ed the whites by 
his eloquence and reasoning powers, and 
also wlien the treaty of the Wabash was 
WMuluded in 1826.' He advocated the 
e<1ucationof Indian ymithand sent several 
from hi- trib«' to th«' ('hoctaw academy in 
Kentucky. He <licd in a drunken de- 
baueh at Ft Wayne, in 1827, after having 
conducted difficult negotiations with <lig- 
nity «nd^kill in a conference with com- 
miseioners of the Government. — Mc- 
Kenney and llall, Ind. TriboB, 50-64, 
1858. 8ee Mmktvawa^pti^ant 



Xeteahke. .\ Mandan band. 

Hifh Yillace.— Mnniaii. Anp. Soo.. IW, 1877. 
Mt-teftb'-ke.— Il>i(l. 

Metewemetick ('place of black earth 'j. 
.\ fornierNipmuc '.' I settlement on tiuine- 
baug r., near Sturbridge. Ma.»s.— lioger 
WilliatuH (IW.S) quoteil by Tooker, Al- 
gon(puan Series, viii, H"K)1. 

Metliow( J/c/'-Aojf). ,\ Salishan tril<eef 
B. Washington, formerly living al»out 
Methow r. and Chelan lake, now chiefly 

Kthered on the Colville res. Their nam* 
r is not officially re]>orted. 

B«lfl«4»-iBUl«-MUiU)h.— Kii»t. Adventure- 
1M7. bhtoha.— Van Valkenbiirgti in In<l Ait 
nep.,9K, 1W5 (perbapM a mUprint for Met)i<>u> 
MMt>«k».— Row. OD. cit. Meahoiu.— M<»Dv> ui 
Mth Rep. B. A. £., 734. IHOe. Xat-cow-wt. -4>riK. 
j4Nir. Lewis and Gark, i v. 321 , iwn. M eteowwM.- 



Lewls and Oarit, Babed., u. 'irfi, \%u. MetMv- 
. ^ ..in7. Xetliatt.— Ind. Afl.Rei).. 
2S3. 1877. B. R. Doc. 102. <l3d Uodk.. lit 



t»M.— Ibld..tl.8U. 



KM.. I. 1874. Witfciwn ffbankg. «t al. (Y((7Si. 
ibid.. A. Kethow.'Ind. Aff. Kep.. 902. 1877. B- 
tetti.— MocHiey in Mth Rep. B. A. E,, pi. Ixxxriii. 
1N6. MitlMidM.-Wlnaiu in Ind. Aff. Repw. « 
1870. 

Methy. The burbot ( I.^tn iiitiriih,.«{\,\\\e 
lo<fif of the Canadian Frencli, a fish 
common in the waters of n. w. Cuiada. 
The word is taken from the name of thia 
titfh in the Wood C'ree dialect of Algoa- 
quian, the Cree proper term being mihpejf, 
acconlingto Laconibe. L >Tethy in Atha> 
basca is nanie^l from this lish; also a lake 
in I.dibrador. (a. f. c.) 

Metl. A former rancheria of gentile 
I probably DietruefSo) Indians near San 
Diego, s. Cal. —Ortega ( \ 77fy) quoted 1^ 
Bancroft. Hist. Cal., i, 25,?. 1SS4. 

M6tii {'mixed,' frunj French nuiif, a 
derivative of Laltm mii»rere, 'to mix'), 
or vutij. A term used l>y the Frencli- 
Npeaking i»opulation of the N. W. to 
designate persons «»f mixed Mhite and 
Indian blo<Hl. Among the Spani*h- 
s|)eaking population of the S. W. the 
word inrKtizo, of the same derivation, is 
used, but is applied more e.«ijHH iallv to 
those of half-white and half-Indian blood. 
The term invutee, a corruption of 
was formerly in use in thetiulf state?. 
In the W. the term "half-bree«1" is loo«>ely 
applii d i<> all j»er>oiis of mixed white 
and Indian blood, without regard to the 
I •roiiortion of each. See Mixed-f>lood$, 

(.1. M.I 

Maitiffi,— Hrevel/f^^-Sihlev ( iMtSi in Am State f^- 
petx.lnd. Afl . l.7:<0. 1831'. Meitigos— William- Vt, 
1. 4»4, IWW I nii^print ». Mfitixo — < '..rreri S|tant«h 
furin; i< i'iuiiiic im^ti-ix. Meti» - ('orreet Frriifh 
form. Muitee* UejMtrt \>i 17U iti Carr.iJI. Hist, 
full S ( • . II. Muite»e« — tk-nnnda Kny«l 

(ia/.etle. .Inly la. \s~S,ji,l, .loiir. Aiithrop In-t . v. 

I'-Tii iti IkTiiiiicln fi>r flewentljiiii- <•! Ii 

fliiui slaves liri'iij,'ht fmin lie- I". S.i. WiMakod* 
winini — Bnrn>,'ii. oti hinwe Kng. Diet.. 42\. l"***) 
( ("lu]i|)e\\ a iiiiiiie: half liurni wiitmI itinn'; fixm 
iriKstiko'li , tiiirnt trees', reurrim,' to lii. ir iimmkI 
lijs'lit uiul tlark eoninlexioii; pi. Wis»U-ud^witu»i- 

won. He L'ives MiaotbfwMit All tbe Iftcial void 

for lialf hre«-(l ' ). 

Metlakatla. A Ts-iiiishian toM'ii 15 m. s. 
of Tort Simpson, iiht Col. Aacientiy 
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there were many t(»wns in this neighbor- 

hooil.and while the tnis.^ioti station of the 
Church of Englai^d (e.^tal>liHhe<l in lbo7 
at a Tsirashian viUa^e of the same 
name) was corKhicteil by K<'V. Wm. Dun- 
can, Metlakatia wa» a Hourishiii^r place. 
Trouble arising over the coiKiuct of his 
work, Ihiiicaii iiir<\ etl in ISs? to I*urtCh»'H- 
tttr, or New Metlakatia, on Annette id., 
Alaska, and most of the Indians follow(Hl 
him. The old town, which c<tntiiino<l 198 
inhahitant.^ in 190fi, i.<« now the siti* of an 
Indian HchfM»l of the Chtirch of Enjrland. 
New Metlakatia. int hulinp whites and In- 
«liaus, MMntlK-red H2."i in IHiK) and 4»w) in 
l^tO(l. See Mixi'l())ix. (.]. It. ti.) 

Metlnh Catl&ii. — Ilnrctzkv. Canada on Vnv., 148. 
1^7 1. Metlahcatlah.—Toiniit' and Diiwsoii, Vo- 
cnhs. Brit.C<il..uiup.lNK4. HetlaiikAtl&h.— Hcming 
in Clin. Pai lfio R. K. Kep: I'ro^.. iii. 1S77. Met- 
lakahtU — WhvtnjMT. AUnkH. lHi.9. Metlalut- 
U.— Cun. Iiid. AfT.. |>t. II. 11IU2. MetU katla.— 
DawnuD, Qu«en Chiirlutie Ida., 123b, imi. 

Metoae f contraction of Meht-anavHwk, 
'land of tne ear-shell or i>eri\\ inkle.* — 
Tooker). A collective term embracing 
the Indians of Ix>ng Island, N. Y., who 

weni to have !'<tii divided into tin- I'lHow- 
ingtribeti, subtriWa, or l>and>: Canar^^'e, 
CoTchaug, Manhasset, MaH>4ane<|na, Ma- 
tine. nc, Sicrrie, Montank, S'esKjnake, 
Patchoa^, Kockaway, iSecatuag, .Setauket, 
and Shmnerock. There were besides 
thes«* fsonie ininor Vmnds or villages which 
have ri'ceived hpi^ial det^ignations. They 
were closely connected linguistically and 
politi«idly, and were probaMy derivetl 
from the came inunediate ethnic stem. 
Ritttenl)er classes them aj* branches of the 
Mahii-an. The Montank, who fortned the 
leading triU- in the eastern part of the 
island, an* often confonnded with the 
Metoae, and in some instanei's the Can- 
arsee of the western part have also been 
confounded with them. The eantern 
trilM*9 were at one time snl>ject to tin- 
Pec|u«»t and afterward to the Narraganjset, 
while the Irotjuois claimed dominion over 
the western trilM-s. They were nnnierous 
at the first settlement ol the island, but 
rapidly wa8tc<laway from epidemici< and 
warn with other Indians and with the 
Dutch, disjMiising oi their lands piece by 
piece to the whites. About 1788 a larL« 
part of the survivors joine<l the Brother- 
ton Indians in <_>nei<Ia co., N. Y. The 
rest, represented « hietly by the MonUuik 
and ShinnecfK'k, have dwindled to 

Iterhaps a dozen individuals «>f mixed 
rlood. The Indians of I^mg Island Were 
a seafarinn jK'ople, ndld in temperament, 
diligent in the pursuits det<'ruiine<i by 
their environment,skilU><l in the manage- 
ment of the canoe, seine, and spt^ar, and 
dext<»rou» in the making of seawan or 
wampum (Flint). The chieftaincies were 
hereditary by lineal descent, including 
females when there was no male repn*- 
aentatiTe. 



The Metoae vitlagee were Canarsee, 

C'titsjewaniiiick, Ctttchogue fCorehan^'), 
Jameco, Kc>skaechquercm (?), Marvch- 
kenwikin^di, Maspeth (Cknarsce), iMtti* 

tuck ( ('orchain;'i, Merric, Mirniclitan- 
hacky,Mochgonnekonck, Montauk.Nacli- 
atiuatuck, Nesaquake, Ouheywichkingh, 
Patchoavr, Keel iqujiakie, Setauket, Sichtey- 
hacky, Wawepex ( .Matiiieeock ). { j. m. ) 
La Poreelaine.— VHUilrt'uil ■ 17J 1 1 in .N. V. iVw. Col. 
I{l>t , IX/J37, llibS. Longltland Indians —Cumniun 
early Enf^linh name. Malowwack« Hall. N \V. 
States, 31. ISi'.t ( inivi>riiit lorni mul wronirly 
IcK'iited 1. Matauwakei — riiiiin[i'-oli. Lmiv' 1<1 . 
\K\\K Matowacki — I'lileiil e( lUil in N. V. I»(k-.Ci»1. 
Hist., 1 1. J'.h;. Ik'>S( - 'Matowaeks nr Ijh\h I.sland" i. 
Mattouwacky.— !)•' I.ni't tr(t, in S'. Y. Hist. 

S<>C. Coll., 'Jil - . I .".iri, Ivil Mrtttowax.— Shea. 
Catti. Mi^- . ]t , l^.Vi. Matuwacks.-- Vat)'- and 
Monll Ml ivulti iil.t r, 'I riln-s nuds..ii Jc . 7.S, 
1H7'.'. Mertowackt. — M'i>i<lni(>t. Star in tlx- \Ver>t, 

i:7. l-'li'.. Metoacs. — ^' I l. rafi in N". V Hist. 

S<i. , in.,-., n, K'., IMI, Metouwacks.— Winticld. 
Hiid^. ri Co.. y. 1.ST1. Metowacka.— BriMthead in 
KunfiitM r Triln s Ilndsoii U., 7r». 1x72. Milo- 
wack*.— HuiiiniMt, Slarin the West. 127, lMt".(Mii.s- 
prlnt). Sewan akiet — Schooh raft, Ind. Trit)e8, 
VI. 147, 1^^7 (' Shell land hand'-.' f rotu WIMM, ' the 
wnmpum oliell.' and ottkii, lainl'). 

Metooaaai. A village, nrobably of the 

Cliowanoc. situated on ( nowan r., in the 
pres<-iit Beriie CO., N. C, in 15S.T. 

Metackweni I .luc l l\<^^•>l in Haklnvt, Vov., iii, 
312. l.'^iu. Metocaum.— Smith (li;2»), Va., 1, map, 
repr. IM". Metocunent — Dutch map (Ittl) m 
N. Y. IHh: (U)1. Hist., 1, im. 

MetoQseepriatoiiek (prob. for JlfrVti«nfie- 

uitrt'igi, lit. 'men wlio walk with bare 
f feet] ' ; it is not the idiom for that phrase, 
however, but a term referring to people 
in general.— W. J. ). A term apnarently 
applied by Baoqueville de la i'otherie 
( Hist Am., II, 1753) tothe Foxes, Illi- 
nois, Kickapoo, Miami, etc.. colleetivit'Iv. 

Metcmetskop (Mow, mi.serable, stink- 
ing'). A name applie«l by Xatchex of 

the upp«-r elii.^s to those of the lowest 
social gratie. This was c«jmi)o.seil j>rinci- 
pally nt people of the same blood but also 
includea some small alien trilx's. Cf. 

•Stinhinh. {.). H. s. ) 

Kioha-Miche ftuipy — I'll I'ral/. Hi«t. Im., ii, 
175s. Miche Blichftquipi — Mn-vu (17f>] ', Travel.M 
Im.. ("••''. \''\ isit:. •'tinkiiii,' fellow :. Puanti.— 
Ihifl. V.M I applied m!mi in thr Winiicliauoi. Btin- 
cardt I^itlmm, IN-Jiy^, U>s l^i<>. Stinkard!.— 
I'C-nieaut tlTtMiin Fr.-nch Hist. Coll. L<i.. ii. s., 
94. 18ai». 

Metstoaaath [ My-tMiyttmUi), A sept of 
the Toqiiart, a Nootka tril)e. — Boas in »»th 
Rep. N. W. TrilH s of Canada, 31, 18JK), 

Metakatoak. A Kavia^miut villaire at 
Port (Maniice, Alaska. — Eleventh Cen- 
sus, .\la«ka. I»i2. \m^. 

Metutahanke (' lower village'). Oneof 
two Maiidan \illa);es in 1.S04; situated on 
Mis.«oi)ri r., al)0«t 4 m. below Knife r., 
N. Dak. It was almost exterminated by 
small[K>x in 1.HM7. 

Matoolonha. — rinvaites. Orie. .lour. I.o\vis and 
( lurk. vii. inde.v. VA\'\ Matootonha.— I>-v\ is and 
riai k. K.X|M'd.. 1. 120, isl 1. Ma too ton' ka.— lA'wix 
and Clark. I)iM-ov,,2t. 1«<M1. Metutahanke. — Mat 
the\v>*. Kthnojf. and I'liilol. Hidatsi. II, I>77. 
Xili-t«tU'>luuif-kttMh.— Maxiiniliaii um tiuuteil bv 
li«ttlMWi,op.clt. Hih-Totte-BnrSMb.— Maxl* 
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milinn. Trav.. Xi.\ \m. MituUhfcnki«h — Mat- 
thewH. KlhiujK. utid I'hilol. llt>liiisit, 14. 1H77. 
Kitutah&nkuc— Dorsi-'v in Am. Natur., 82V, Oct. 

lKS-». 

Mexam. Set' Mrikfuih. 

Meyascoiic. A village of the Powhatan 
confederacy, in 1«08, on the n. Hide of 
JanieH r., in Charles City co., Va. — Smith 
Va., I, map, repr. 1819. 

Meyemma. Mentioned by Gibbs 
(Schm)l< raft, Ind. Trilx'j^, ni, 139, 1«53) 
as a Ilupa village in iJupa valley, Cal., in 
18al. Not identitie<l. The name is jht- 
hajis of Yurok oripin. 

Meyo. The Li/.ard clan of the pueblo 
of Lupuna, N. Mex. Although l.^ipuna 
was not founde<l until 1699, the origin of 
the clan i.-^ unknown to the natives. It 
forms a phratry with the Skurshka 
(Water-snake), Sqowi (Rattlesnake), and 
llatsi ( Karth ) clans, which came from 
Sia, Oraibi (pr<>l)ably), and Jemez, re- 

siM'ctivelv. (k. w. h.) 

Mayo huo''^.— Hodge in Am. Anthn>p.. IX. 351, 
Itm (/j(fm<'-'>='p<*oiile'). 

Metqaital ( Span : 'mes<iuite grove'). A 
former pueblo of the Tejx'huane on the 
upiHT waters of Hio de" San Pe<lro, s. 
Durango, Mexico, and the s*'at of a Span- 
ish mission. If is now a Mexican town. 
8. Francitoo del If ezquitnl. — Orozco v Berrn, < ieog.. 
31b. IN. I. 

Mgezewa (for Me'yezi, 'bald eagle*). 
A gens of the Potawatomi, q. v. 
Mefexi.— Wm. Jonl•^*. infn. 1906. M'-ge-te'-wii.— 

Moiyiui, \w. y<K'.. 167, lf*"7. 

Miacomit. A village f<»rmerly on Nan- 
tucket id., off the s coa.«t of .\Ia«t<achu- 
eetts. — Writer of 1807 in Ma.<«. Hist. Sot;. 
Coll., L'd s., III. L>»>, 1H4«. 

Mlahwahpitsiki ( Mi-ah- traf/'pU-gU-if, 
'seldom lone.«ome'). A division of the 
Piegan tril>e of the Siksika. 
Mi-ah-wah'-pit-tlka.— <iriiiiicll, Kliifkf«H>t I/Klgt* 
Tttlfs. -^KK is'.tJ. Seldom Lonewme.— Ibid., 225. 

Miakeohakesa. One of the two divi- 
sions of the Siss*'ton Sioux. Their 
habitat in 1S24 was the rt»gion of Blue 
h^irth an«l Cottonwood rs., Minn., e.\- 
ten«ling westwani to the Coteau des 
Prairief<. Cnlike the Kabra, Ihcy had no 
tixe<l villages, no nuid or bark cabiii.«. 
They huntt'<l on Blue I'^rth r. in winter, 
and during the summer jmrsued the buf- 
falo as far as Mi.«souri r. Thev numbered 
alnnit l.(KX>. 

Lower Siuetont — Minn. Hist. Soc. Coll., m, 2,10, 
iWtO. Mi ah-keejack »ah.— Lowis and Clark. Mk- 
rnv., .'Vl. ixft>. Mia Kechakeaa.— I/<>n«, P:xik.'<1. 
IVter'M R.. I, 37M. 1H2-I. South Suwetona.— Ind. 
A IT. Hop.. 4U5. IKW. 

Miami (?Chip|H'wa: (hiuntintij, 'i>eople 
who live on the jwninsula' ). An Algon- 
ijuian tribe, usually designated by early 
lvngli.sh writers as Twightwees {hra»h 
tmC'li, the cry of a »Tane. — Hewitt ), from 
their own name, the earliest recorded 
notice of which is from information fur- 
nishe<l in 16o8 bv (rabriel l>ruilletles 
(Jes. Hel. WJrvS, 21, IS.'SS), whocalle<l them 
the Oumamik, then living tK) leagues from 



St Michel, the first village of the Pota- 
watijuii mentioned by him; it wjt« there- 
fore at or about the mouth of Green 
bay. Wis. Tailhan ( Perrot, Memoire) 
says that they withdrew into th<' Mi.'*:i»- 
sippi valley, 60 Ungues fn)m the bay, 
anil were established there from 1657 to 
1(j7<>, although Bacqueville <le la Pothe- 
rie asserts that, with the Ma«coutens, the 
Kicka{M>(>, and part of the Illinois, they 
«-ame to settle at that place about 1W7. 
The first time the French came into 
actual contm-t with the Miami was when 
Perrot visitt-il them alK)ut H>t>8. His 
second visit was in 1670, when they were 
living at the heml waters f if Fox r.. Wis. 
In UtTl a jiart at least of the triN' were 
living with the MawMUtens in a pali.sjide<i 
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village in this l<K*ality (Jes. Rel. 1671,45, 
18/SK). Soon after this the Miami parted 
from the Mas4-outensand formed new set-" 
tlements at the s. end of L. Michigan and 
on Kalamazoo r., Mich. The settlementa 
at the s. end of the lake were at Chicago 
and on St .Tos*'ph r., where missions 
were established late in the 17th century, 
although the former is mentioneil an a 
Wea village at the time of Manjuette's 
visit, and Wea were foumi there in 
1701 by De Courtemarche. It is likely 
that these Wea were the Miami men- 
tione<l bv Allouez and others as l>eing 
united with the MatH^outens in Wisconsin. 
The chief village of the Miami on St 
Joseph r. was, according to Zenobius 
(I^ Clerctj, II, V'iS), al)out 15 leiigues 
inland, inlat.41''. The extent of territory 
occupied by this trilK? a few years lit«. 
compels the conclusion that the Miami 
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in Wiaoonrin, when the whites fint heard 

of thfin, fornit'<l h\ix a |tart <if the tril'c, 
and that uthi^r lioiliet) wvre airuaUy iti 
y. K. IllinoiB and v. Indiana. As the 
Misuni und their allic-- wt ro found later 
OQ the Waljaah iti Judiana and in n.w. 
Ohio» in which latter territory thev gave 
thi'ir nauu'totljrw rivers, it w muI.i ;-»'eiu 
that tliey tiad niuve<i h. k. from the luc^l- 
ities where fitvt known within hintorie 
tiinef. Little Tiirtlf, thrir fainoiiH ( hit f. 
said: "Mv fatherw kindled th«" first tireal 
Detroit ; thence they extended their lines 
to tht« heat I waters of the S«'ioto; theuee 
t<< its luouUi; theiKv down the Ohio to 
tlii* mouth of tlie \Val)ash, und tlieuee to 
C'hii :ii:n over L. Mirliij:aii.'" Wlicii \'in- 
cenne« was !<ent by (»uv. \'audre\ ille in 
1705 on a initt^ion to the Miami they weM 
f(»anil >H'cti{iyiiiL' [ rtM' :|<ally the territory 
N. w. oi Uit! uj>jht \\ aiia.<li. There wsasa 
Miami village at I k>troit in \~0'.\, but their 
chief Bettleiin'itt wm- >-tin "ii St Joseph r. 
In 1711 the Miami au'l the Wea had tliree 
villa>;eH on tlie St .lotH'ph, Maumee, and 
Wahuiili. Kekion^u, at the head of t!ie 
Maumee, U'eanu- the ehief seat of tlie 
Miami j>n>i»er. wliile Ouiatenon, on the 
Wabaijh, wiu* the heatlquarterH of the Wea 
branch, liy tlie encroach menta of the 
IV»tawatomi, Kicka|>oo, and other jiMttli- 
em tribeij the Miami were driven from St 
Joseph r. and the country v. w. of the 
Wabash. They sentout colonies to tlie k. 
and formed nettlementa on Miami r. in 
Ohio, and )H>rhH[>s as lir s. as theBcioto. 

Thi.- ( I luiitry they h«M until tlie peare of 
I7^i, when they retired to Indiana, and 
the abandoned conntry was occupied by 
the Sbawiitc. They to-.k a jirominent 
part in all the Indian wara in Ohio valley 
until tlie clone of the war of I8I2. fk>oa 
afterward they l ej-nn to sell their landR, 
and by 1S27 ha<Ulispo!^e«i ot muntuf their 
holdin^B in Indiana and had ai^ticd to re* 
move to Kunsa-, whence they went later 
tu Indian Ter , where the remnant htill 
residef*. In all treaty ne^otiationH they 
were «-nrisi.tere'l :is • tnginal owners of the 
Wal»a.»ih country and all of w. Ohio, 
while the other tribes in thatr^on were 
rejjarde<l m tenants or intrudern on their 
lands. A conHiderahle part of the tribe, 
i^ommonly known a^^ Meshinpioineeift's 
l>Hn»l, t ontinued to reside on a r»»ervfl- 
tion in Waba»h co., Ind., until 1872, when 
the land was divide<l amon^ the surviv- 
ors, then nn?nlH*ring xilwMit :i(H3. 

The Miami men w»'redescribe<l in 171^ 
as "of me<linm height, well built, heads 
rather round than ohlong, countenances 
agret^ble rather than nedate or morose, 
Mwift on foot, ami exce.>«ively fond of 
racing." The women were generally 
jrell clad in deewkinpi, while the men 
nf*e<l warcely any e tN i'riiiL' and w<>re tat- 
tooe<l all over the body. They were hard- 



working, and raised a species of roaixe 
unlike that of the Indiana 4»f Detroit, 
described sm "white, of the t<ame size 
as the other, the skin much finer, and 

the meal miieh w hilt r." .\> r« inliiii: to 
the early trench explorers the Miauni 
were diptingui.«hed for polite manners, 
mil<1, affable, ainl sedate eharacter, arid 
tlieir respect for and perfwt obedience to 
their chiefs, who hail greater anthori^ 
than thowi of other Algonouian and 
N. w. Iribe8. They ut>ually fipoice dowly. 
They were land travelers rather than 
cnn'venien. According to Hennepin, 
when they Haw a herd of buffalo tliey 
gathered in ffreat nund»ers and eet tire to 
tlio irrass about the aniinaN. lea\ iiii,' open 
a Jiwmige where they postiti themselves 
With their bowH and arrows; the buffalo, 
f»eeking to escape the tire, wcrecomftelled 
to pa*wthe Indians, whi» killed large num- 
bern oi tliein. The women spun threa<l 
of buffalo hair, with whieh they nuuie 
bags to carry the meiit, t«>a*'ted «»r somt»- 
tinies dried in the Hun. Their cahitiH 
were covennl with rush mat«^. \<ronl- 
iiig to I'errot. the village whii h lu- vis- 
ited was situate<l on a hill and sur^ 
roundeil by a pali.sa<U-. On the other 
hand, ZenobiuH .says that 1^ Salle, who 
visited the villages on St .hK-eph r., 
tauuht them how Uy defend themselves 
witn palisa<leH, and even ma<le them 
erect a kind of fort with intrenclunentM. 
Infidelity of the wife, as among many 
other In<1iani>, was punished hy clipping 
the nose. Aeeonling to e.itl\ cxplorerp, 
they worshiped the sun and tiiunder, 
hut did not honor a hoft of minor 
deities, like the Ilnri-n aii<l the Ottawa. 
Three forma of burial appear to have 
been practised by the division of the 
tribe living' alxittt Ft AVn\ ne: M ) The 
ordinary ground burial in a^«halK»w grave 
nrepare<l t<» receive the body in a recum- 
bent [H>sition. (2) Surface burial in a 
hollow l<»g; these have been found in 
heavy forests; Hometimes a tree was split 
ami tti-- fiHl\is linlldsvcd out tn receive 
the Ix-Kiy, when it was either ch^ed with 
withes or fastened to the ground with 
cro8f»e<l stakes; sometimes a hollow tree 
was u.se<l, the ends being close<i. {'A) Sur- 
fa<'e burial wherein the Unly wu< ( o\ er- 
ed with a small \i*;n of io;;s, laid a.** in a 
log cabin, the courses meelinK at the top 
in a siiiijrle log. 

The Freneh authors commotdy dividetl 
the Miami into six ban<Is: Piankashaw, 
Wea, AU'hatchakangouen, Kilatika, .Men- 
gakonkia, and IV{>icokia. Of thi-se the 
first two have eom«' to Ik- reeoi;nize<l sis 
distinct trilH-s; the other natiiert are no 
longer known. The Pepicokia, men- 
tioned in 179Hwith the Wea and Pianka- 
shaw, may have Iwen absorl»ed by the 
latter, {several treaties were made with 
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a baiul known as Va}\ Uivcrn, formerly liv- 
ing near Thomtown, Boone co., In«i., but 
they afterward join<>d the main body on 

the Walnt-h. 

Auvordiiig to Morgan (Anc. Soc., 1<>8, 
1877) the Miami have lOgentes: (l)Mow- 

liawai,wo!f ), (2) MoiiL'wa ( I' on i, i'V) Ken- 
dawa ^eagic), (,4) Attpukt^tteu (buzzard), 
(6) Kanoeawa (kanwasowau, panther), 
(«•) IMlawa (turkey). (7) Ahst'|tonna ' rat - 
coon), (8) Monnato (snow), (5>) Kul^wa 
(sun ), ( 10) Water. Chauvifrnerie, in 1 787, 
paid that the .Miami had two nrineipal to- 
tenit* — the elk and crane — while ttome <»i 
them ha<l the l>ear. The Frencli writers 
call tlie At< hat<hakan«oiien (('nine) the 
leading; <livision. At a ^reat conference 
on the Mauniee in Ohio in 1793 the 
Miami sijrned with the turlletotetn. None 
of these tutenis occurs in Morgan's lis-t. 

It is inipoH8ihle to give u i^tigfactor}^ 
estimate ((t the nnmlMTs of the Miami 
at any one tune, on account of confusion 
with the Wea and I'iankashaw, who 
probalily never exceeded l,otX). An esti- 
mate in 17«»4 givea them 1,750; another 
in the following year pla< e8 their inmi- 
berat 1,25(). in 1825 the population of 
the Miami, Kel Rivers, ancf Wea was 
given as 1,4(K), of whom were W'i n. 
Since their removal to the W. they have 
rapidly decreiMpd. Only 57 Miami were 
othcially kn<t\\ II in Indian Ter. in 1HS5, 
while the Wea and Piankashaw were 
confederated with the remnant of the 
Illitmis nmler the name of INoria. the 
whole Ixxiy numliering but 14^; thessc in- 
creased to 191 inlflOS. Thetotal number 
of Miami in lOO.') in Indian Ter. was llM; 
in Indiana, in llKMl, then- were 24;{; the 
latter, however, are frn^atly ndxe«l with 
white 1»!o«kI. Iik lu'lini,' in<livi<lMals sc:it- 
tennl among other tril)es, the whole num- 
ber is probably 4<R). 

The Miami joim-il in or inarlo tretities 
with the rnite<l State!* a.** follows: (1) 
Oreenvilie, ()., with (ien. ,\nthony 
Wayne, Ang. 17H.">. (lelininir tlie boun- 
dary U'tweeii tlie I'niteil Slatesaml triK-s 
w. of Ohio r. and ceiliiii; certain tracts of 
lauil. (L'l Ft Wayne. In.L, June7, 1S():{, 
witii \arioiis triU'S, detining boundaricH 
ami cedint; certain lands; ( 3 ' ( irouseland, 
Ind., .Vnj . Jl, 1K().'), ceding certain lands 
in Indiana and iletining boundari»'s; (4) 
Ft Wayne, Ind.. Sept. .{(), IKOM. in which 
the Miami, Kel Kiver tribes, and l>ela- 
warert oe<led certain lands in Indiana, and 
the relations lK'tW(vn the Delawares and 
Miami reganiing certain territory are de- 
fine<l; (5) Treaty of peace at Greenville, 

O., July 22, IH14, between the Tnite*! 
States, the Wyandot, Delawarew, Shaw- 
niH', Renein, and the Miami, incliidinnthe 
Kel River imd Wea trilKv; ('ii Peace 
trejitv of Spring Wells, Mich., Sept. 8, 
1815,' by the Miami and other tril)es; (7) 



St Mary's, 0., Oct. 6, 1S18, by which the 
Miami cedeil certain lands in Indiana; 
(8) Treaty of the Wabash, fnd., Oct. 53, 

1H2G, by which the Miami redd all their 
lauds in Indiana, \. and w. of Wai«ai>li 
and Miami rs.; (9) Wvandot village, Ind., 
Feb. II. 1S2S. by which tli.- M. l Kiver 
Miami cciU^l all claim to the reM;r\'atiou 
at their village on Sugar Tree cr., Ind.; 
'Ill) Forks of Wabasli, Ind., ()< t. 28, IhJU. 
by which the Miami cihUmI several tract** 
in Indiana; (11) Forks of the Wabash, 
Ind., Nov. (), ls:iS, by which the Miami 
cede«i must of their remaining lands in 
1 ndiana, and the United States agrtH^<l t<> 
furnish them a reservation w. (»f the .Mis- 
sissippi; (12) Forks of the Wahx-h, Ind., 
Nov. 28, 1840, by which the Miami ce»le«l 
their remaining lamls in Indiana an«l 
agreed to remove to the country aK»igne<l 
them w. of the Mississippi; (iS) Wash- 
ington*, June o, l8-'>4, by which they cede»l 
a tract assigmnl by amemle*! treatvof Nov. 
28, 1840, excepting 70, (XX) a. n talncd a.«« a 
reserve; (14) Washington, Feb. 2,'i, I8«»7, 
with Seneca and others, in which it is 
stijiulated that the Miami may lje«'ome 
confeiierated with the Peoria and others 
if they so desire. 

.Vmong the Miami villages were Chi- 

< au'o, ( 'hipjK-kawkay, Choppatee's villag**. 
Kekionga, Kena|iacoma(|ua, Kokoino, 
Kowiisikka, Little Turtle's village, Me- 
shingomesia, .Missin(|uimeschun t Pianka- 
sliuw), Misid.<sinewa, Osaga, Palutlke- 
tcha, Piankashaw t Piankiushaw). Pick- 
awillanee, Itju-coon's village, Seek's 
village, St Francis Xavier (mission, willi 
othen), Thomtown (Eel River Miami). 

( I. M. C. T. ) 

Alli*aie».— lierkwith in Imliaiiu <nnil. K< p . 4.>. 
1hh;{ i!ai>prui(j, Maiama.— Juiimmi. stmtifter in 
Am., lyi, IMIT, M'amiwii.— K«rnK>.(Uf. Am. N* 
llnii.s, I, l.)7, WU.. Maumee — W iiNliiiiKton il7*"< 
ill .\m. St. I'ai 

S< iKM.lcrafl, liiil. Tril>»>;, \. 39. l>vV>. Maumic*.— 
WarrcMi ( I'^'-'J in Minn. Hi-t. Sjm . Coll., v. lv«. 
Mawnee.— ImlHY. Wot Tit., MH, 1797. Me a-m*Hl- 
fa. — Monian, I oiisumk. aixl .\tlin . '-'?<7. 1^71 Met- 
met. — 1. 11 Miirn- i It^M i in N. V. Doc ( ol H i-i i\. 
■JOII. IsVi. Heanua, — Iliid. Kemilouniouc - Ut. 
lU'l. Iti72. lAlil. 4(1. iHiW. MemiB 1 .■ lUm 
(KM), o|>. cil . 'MS. Mencaais.— Boii'luK i.Star lu 
the Wesl, I'.'7, 181t> (nii.>iprintl. MctouacepriB 
iott«k«.— IlHcqiioville de hi Fothcrie. HiM. .\ni . 
If, 108. 1753 ("Wttlkt-rM'. 'will on their (o«i : 
so ralk-d because they traveled much on fi*>«. 
tuid not in ramieof. Miamee. — Jone^. Ojel>- 
wny hub*., 178. IMl. KiaBW.—Lewiii and Clark. 
1'ravela. 12, 1W6. Xi«aa.-<3atarhvt, Potawatmnl 
M.S., B. A. G., 1S78 (PMawatotni name: plural, 
liiamik). WanllM.— Onxe. Carolana, 49. 1741. 
MIsMioiitk.-J— . Itel. 1670. 90, 18U. ■iaiiria.-IHi 
Cheraieaa (lOH) In M. Y. Doe. Ool. Bteu. ix. laa. 
isfifii. WlatiMaiw Twdw of 1778 tn Schoolcmfi, 
Ind.Tlibee, III. fO. Ittt. Kbaala.— Oe Boonlii' 
vllle iiTft?) in N. Y. Doe. Ool. Him., x. m». im 
(minprint). MyawiSi^dlBqw, Ftanch Donw.. 
pt. 1. map. im. WyiMw.— Law bervlllf 



a6s«) In H. Y. Doe. Col. Hist., ill, m, IjVL 
7a^.-Membi« (ro. l<80) tn Shea. Mte VaL. 
|;S^18&2. Vokaaiaiiua.-Doe.of 17»81allia.oC 
Pro%'.Coan.of Pa..m.St2.iaio. Sali«i . . . dtia 
Bf«i.— Baoqueville de la Poth«rie. Hial. MBgi 
».I7U. 0»uBMC.-Wan«n(18U)ln8ciMoiSM^ 
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[nd. T rlhe^ , v , 39, 1 *<.Vm rh i ppi- \ui 1 1 a m l > . 0 maum- 
e«f. — Wjirrcn ilsVj, in Minn. HiKt. Sik-. (NiII.. v. 
33. 1885 H 'hi|>|>i u II luuiu't. OmianickB. — Ijniibt-r- 
vilk- (U\^,) ill N Y. IhK-. Col. Hist,, ill, 489. l^oC*. 
Omie.— Writer of IT.vi iti .Mass, Hist, Coll.. Ist 
N.. Ill, '26. 17V>^I, OuimiamieB — N. Y. 1)<«'. Col. 
HIhI., III. |H',». note. iH-vi. Oumaroen*.— Ni ill in 
Minn. Hist. Siw. Coll., v. 41:: Ks.'>. Ounuimi.— ,Ifs. 
Rcl. 1670, yi, is.\s. Oumamik,— Ibid.. ItK*"*, '21, 
l><.\s. OumAniea. — Uihoiitaii, N>'\v \'»>y,, i, inaji, 
173."). Oumeami.— l.a Kiiinliif i<iiin< il H'^s^i m 
N. Y. 1><K'. Col. Hist.. -W, 1.S.V). Oumiamies - 
Ht't hcfcr (Kiv.'i. iliul.. 17U. Pkiwi leni.— ♦mt- 
SI 111 I, Shawnt f M.S.. H. A K., 1^79 (Shawnee 
iiHine; pliirul, I'klw i li 111^1. 'ilu.sl or a^hes 
peopii'' ). Quitways. — Doe. o( 1747 In N. Y. I»<h'. 
Col. Hist., vi,-;v.tl. is.'>5( Twijflitwt'.'s.? Thev <lo 
not appear to have been the tiiiaionlu ts or lliir- 
oii". a*t thoUKlit !•>• the ediion. Uwiktiea. — <'ol- 
den(I727), Hl.st. Five Nation^, f,'.i, 17»7 ( lulst.riiit 
for Twiklwie)*). 8a"»hkia a-runu. — < i a t sc li e t . 
Wyanilot Mis., B. A. K.. 1 Huron name, 

nK-aniiiK ' {AHiple dres-^ing tiiiely. faiita-ticiilly ', 
I. e.. 'dandy mi'ple'l. Tawatawaa. — Hriiiton, 
Ix'impe L«'geinl>, UH, 1,s.s.t (fptni the AlKon<juian 
^u/a, 'naked'; heiK i Twightwee- 1. TawatawM. — 
IKje. of 1759. ibid., 2;!.'. TawixUwea.— < nildinan in 
W. >f. I{esk>rve Hist. s<m-., rraet no. 6. I.July 1871. 
Tawixti. — (Jiisfiofehl, nia|>. 1797 (uwd (or i'icka- 
willance village, Aeeording to HarriK. Tour, 
137, IHOft, the name oeenrs on Hntehins' map, 
rii. 17t>4. It is another fonn of TwiKhtweci. 
Tawixtwi.— Iji Tour, map, 17H4 ( used for I'ieka- 
willanee village. «. 1. ). Tewicktowea.— H«rri<«in 
(1814) in Drake. TiH umseh. l'>9, 185'2, Titwa.— 
Doc. (ro. 1700) In Min. of I'mv. Coun. ol Pa.. I, 
411. 1838. T««WMhtoowMS.—Kd wards (1751) in 
Mass. Hist. Boc. Coll.. Iitt x, 147. 1K)9. Toik- 
tuihroaoou.— Colden (1727;, Five Nations til, 1717 

ilroquoiH name). TwMhtwwjB.— Doc. of 17'2s in 
fin. of I*rov. Coun. of Pa., tit, S12, 1&40. Tweegh 
tw» M .— Albany conf. (1754) in N. Y. Poc. Col. 
HlMt., VI. 873, Twglitw«M.— noniem-ch. \)f»- 
erts. 1.444, I860. TwiobtwM*.— Ixtskiel (17»1) in 
Ruttenber. Tribes ilufltion R.. 336. 1872. Twioh- 
twklu.— D(Mlgan (16K7) in N. Y. !>oc. Col. lUst.. 
ni. 439, 18^ Twi«htwicks.— Living>U)n (1687). 
IMd., 111.448. 18Sa. Twiohtwifhs.— 8ohuylcr( 17(U). 
Ibid.. IV. 979. 1864. TwiehwiehM.— Sleeker 1 701 ) , 
ibid.. 918. Twfaklwioka.-Anjanjr conf. (1726), 
ibid.. V.TStL 18U. Twiektwif».-Doc. of 1688. ibid., 

III. MSk 18S8. TwifltwMS.— Crepjr. man, ea. 1755. 
T«itl*icti.—BelloiiMmt (1701) In N. Y. Doc. Ckil. 
Hint., IV. 884, 1H54. Twight.— Utttl«. map, 1784 
(eraor foi Twlghtweea; the *HI«oiu' ue aim 

gvcnMdIrtliicI). TwlfhttM.— Hamilton (1750) 
I N. Y.Doc.Col.]llrt.,VI,6ll8J8Uw TwifbtecTa.— 
Johiwon (I7S3). ibid.. 779. T«l^tlM.--Jobnaoii 
(I7«8), ibid., VII. 572. 186& TwSikwvM.— Wdaer 

(1748) in Rupp. Went. i*a..app.. lii 1846. Tiriajkt- 
«id».-Jamtam (1897) in K Y. Doc. Ool. Hbt.. 

IV, 291. 18S4. Twi|^ife«lM.->Lalumian { 1703) in 
Drake. Bk. ladn., Bk. 6. ^1818. Twigbtwiffba.— 
Doc. of 1887 in N, Y. Doc. CdI. Hiat., iii, 431 18&S. 
Twitbtwla RMUL-4)obto. Hndaon Bajr. 27. 1744. 
TvlflMa.— MartJii. N. C. 11, 88. 1829. Tutatk^ 
t««M.— Dwlffht and Pamidm in Mam. Hiat 8(»e. 
Coll.. iKt n., V. 121. 1818. Mf-T«M.— Lindaaay 
(17A1) in K. Y. Doc. Ool. Hfit., vi, 706. 18S& 
TwigtwMa.— WeiMT (1748) In Rupp. Went. Pa., 
app., 16. 1»4«. Tvittwiaka.->OoRi1>ury (1706) In 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hint., V, 68, Iffik Twiftvim.— 
Llndeaay (1749). ibid.. VI, ttS, 186ft. Mftwiff.— 
Cortland ( 1687). lUd.. HI, 484. 1888. Twimridu.— 
Donsan ( 1687 1. ibid.. 478. Twtetnwm. Hamilton 

(1749) . ibid., VI. 531.1866. Tirttkna9a.-Conl. of 
1793 in Am. State Pap.. Ind. Aff.. X. 477. 1882. 
Xwltwiheao-'.— Hewitt, Onondaga MS.. B. A. E., 
1888 (Onondaga name). TFtanis.— Baicia. Bnmyo, 
•2H'.», 17-23 (misprint fn.in I^ihontan). Wa-yi^tt- 
no' ke.— Morgan. CoiisjinK- und Allln., 287. 1871. 
WMilaiBik.-8quler in Beach, Ind. Ulacel., 84. 
1877 ( -'Beaver children •) . 

Miami Biver. .\ Seminole Hcttleiiiciit, 
with Cui inhabitants in l.ssd, alnjiit 10 in. 
N. of the site of Ft Dalla.-, not far from 
Biseayne bay, on Utile Miami r., Dade 



CO., Fla. — MacCauley in dtli Kep. li. A. E., 
478, 1887. 

Miantonomo. A noted chief of the Nar- 
ragaiitfet, uephew uf Canoaicutf. In 1632 
he visited Boflton and was received 

]»y tlie governor. He wh.h innre than 
once .su.siHJcteU of disloyalty U) the Eng- 
lish, but managed to dear (iini8elf when 
snininoiie<l to I'oston in 1*^(5. Ih* helpeti 
tlie KngliHh agaiii.st the I'equot the next 
year and wari^ against t lie Mohegan. In 
lie si(.'ne(l the tripartite avrreement 
In tween tlie Knglitjh of Connecticut, the 
Xarragan9et,andthe^Iohegan. He is said 
to have Ijeen impressed by the preaching 
of Hoger Williams in 1643. During 
the yean* 1(>4()— 12 he was suspected 01 
treachery to the KngliKh, hut again made 
satisfactory explanations. Jn 1<>4;1 war 
broke out between the Mohegan and the 
Narra^xanset, an<l in a battle in which 
the latter were defeated .Miantonomo was 
taken prisoner. He was delivered to the 
English at Hartford, was trie<l at Boston 
in Septi'inU'r, lti4;;, by the Court of 
Cominissioners of the tlnited Colonies 
of New Kngland, who, after referrinvr the 
matter to the convocatii>n of the cU-rgy, 
which condemned him, sentenced him 
to death at the hands of Uncas. This 
sentence \va.s barbarously executetl by 
Wawequa, the brother of I'nca^^, in the 

f>n^s4'm*e of the latter. Kor this disgraoe- 
ul procetnling. the l-Jigliali authorities 
were to blame, as otherwise Uncas won Id 
never have taken his prisoner's lite. 
De Forest (Hist. luils. of (."onn., 
19.H, 1852) takes a rather high view of 
the character of Miantonomo, whom he 
characterize:^ as "resiMH te<l and love<l by 
everyone who was not fearful of hfs 
power." Theologicai bias against Koger 
Williams and his Indian friends played 
some jMirt in the matter of his treatment 
by the commiauoners. He was buried 
where he fell, and the siK)t, on which a 
monument was erectccl in 1841, has 
since been known as Sachem's IMains. 
Miantonomo is praised in Dnrfee*s poem, 
"What cheer. Nanantenoo was a son 
of Miantonomo. (a. p. c.) 

ViawUnaiyUs ('big topknots ' ). A di- 
vision of the IM^ran tribe of the Siksika. 

Big Topknoti. — '{rinncll. Him kl<N,( |,<m1j;o Tiilrs, 
■21-t l--".' Mi aw'-kin-ai yikt. — Ihitl.. 22.'.. 

Mica. This durable and sliowy min- 
eral was in very general use by the In- 
dian tribes K. <»f the great plains, the 
translucent variety known as niuscovite 
being most highly |>rised. Itwas mined 
at many points in the Appalachian high- 
land, from tiuorgia to St Lawrence r. 
(see Mirtea and Quarrieit). It o<*carB also 
in S.nith Dakota, bnt it is iK.t probable 
tliat the mound-building tribes ol»taine4i 
it from this source. From the Eastern 
highland it passed, by trade or other- 
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wise, to remote parts: to Florida in the 
8. an<l to the uppfr Mis^ismppi valley in 
the N. w. The cryst&La were often of 
large size, meMortnfr 2 ft or more in 
diiuneter. The sheets into whicli they 
were readily divided were much prizetl 
for mirrors, and were also cat into a 
great variety <>f >^haiH*8 for personal orna- 
ments, and poHeibly also tor ceremonial 
ase. Stieeta of mica were used alfM» for 
burial with the deail and na sacrificial 
offeringH. Squier and Daviu give an 
account of the discovery of 14 human 
skeletons that were carefully cov«*red 
with nuea platen, estimated at Ih or 20 
bufllielH, Home of the plate« being from 
8 to 10 in. lung and from 4 to r< in. w ide, 
antl all from ^ to 1 in. in tliic'kneM»<. At- 
water describee the discovery of -many 
thick 8heet.»», one of \vhi« h nirasnn d H6 
in. long by IH in. wi<le. With a ^<kHletun 
in the (Jrave Creek mound, near Wheel- 
ing. W. Vii., ir>n disks of sh<'ct tnioi. ino:i8- 
uringfrom 1^ to 2 in. in diameti-r and iiuv- 
ing each 1 or 2 perforations, were found. 
From the Turner niotmds in Hamilton 
CO., Ohio, several ornamental tigures of 
sheet mica were ol>tained; one of them is 
a grotesque human figure, others are 
animal forms, including a serjient ( Put- 
nam). Mica (H'trurs on matiy sacrificial 
altars of the mound-buililers, who no 
doubt regarded it as of special signifi- 
cance. 

Consult Atwater, Antiq. of Ohio, 1820; 
Putnam in Pnibody Mns. Heps.; Ran in 
Smitbson. Hcj>. lS7t?. 1S7.!: S(|iiicr and 
Davis in Smitli^on. Cout., i, 184b; Moore- 
head in The Antiquarian, i, 1897. 

(\v. n. n.) 

Mieaeaoptiba. An unidentified Dakota 
division formerly roaming on the upi>er 
St r. t. r's : Minnesota )"r., Minn., in 1H04. 

Cut bank. oriK. .l"Ur. I^-\vis nmi ( lurk, I 
1904. Mioaou op ti ba. — Ibid 

Miohaoondibi (milrfi)i 'large', imiih,- or 
pindibe 'head': 'big hc»ad' (Baraga), 
lM)sHibly referring to ibe Tctes de Houle). 
An Algouquian (?) triU'or Ijand, prol>ably 
a part of the Cree or of the Maakeison, 
formerly on a river of the same name 
(Albany r.?) entering the s. end of llud- 
flon bay from then. w. Udiontan placed 
them about the headwaters of Ottawa r. 
MMh«fc«naiM.-L>hontan. New Voy.. i. 231. im 
■MhaaithL— Lationtan {1708K Mew Vov., map, 
VOb. Biikaatibv.— LBChMDaye(lfl97)ln Mar^. 
Mc.. VI.C. MM. HkhMoadiUi.— Bacquevineae 
la Potheri«. Hist. Am., n. 49. ITM. 

Michahai. A Yokuts fMaripitsan) tribe 
near Squaw vallev, in the Kings r. drain- 
aoe, a. central Cal. 

Wekaha.— Wi><<«ien.<< (1868) In H. R. Ex. Doc. 7S. 
Mtb ConR.. 8d nem.. SI. 1887. Hldiahal.— A. L. 
Kroeber. info, 190ft. 
Miehiboaia. Mentioned by Tonti 

(French, Hisf. Coll. La., i. sl>, 1H4<5) in 
connection with and appari'ntly as one of 
the tribes of the Illinois confederacy in 



-HICHIGAMEA [a.A.1. 

1081. mie name ia pethaMan erroneoai 
designation for some well-known tribe or 

band. 

'■icbigainea( Algonqnian: 'great water,' 

fidiii ///t/m" 'great,' 'much,' (jmtKt 'watt r'. 
Baraga gives the correct form of ' Midii- 
gan ' as Mhhi^mow, * the bif? hike', while 
Dr Wni. .Tones sav.s that the Cbip|M'\ia 
of the N. shore of L. Superior refer to L. 
Michigan by the name Mfthmi^lff&ma, 
'big, wide, or expansive wiu-te,' ..n ac- 
count of the few or no Inland}*). A 
tribe of the Illinois confederacy, first vis- 
ite<l by Mar<iuette when lie dt -ccnded 
tile Mississippi in 1073. Their village was 
^'ituate<I at that time on the w. side of the 
Mispis-sippi ;md iienr a lake In-aring the 
same name as the trilje, |>n)bably Big lake, 
between the St Francis and Misnmappl 
rp., .Ark. Thistril»e was the most Hnitn- 
erly of the coiifedemcv, and it.s extreme 
southern nituation hsu* fe<l i^ome authors to 
the <-onclusion that the ]>ef>i»le were not 
-AigoiKjuian, but this is an evident error. 
It mu.«t have Iveen sliortly previous to the 
tinu- that the first know K'^lge of the trilx-- 
of thi« general region wa." obtaine*! thai a 
group or division of the lllinoi.s confsdei^ 
acy, including theCahokia, Tamaroa, and 
IHjHHiltly the Michigamea, jhihIumI wiuth- 
ward toe«'an«» the attackgoi the Siotix and 
the Foxes. It is therefore i»rolmble that at 
this |)eriod the Michigamea movinl on into 

H. Illinois, and thence passed over into s. e. | 
Missouri. The intimate relation of thean- 

cient remains of these two sections would 
seem to confirm thin opinion. AUuit the 
end of the 1 7th century they were driven ' 
out by the Qua paw or Chickasaw, croninfr 
over into Illinois? and joinin^r the Ktiska-J- 
kia. Acconiing to Cbauvignerie their 
totem was the crane. He attributed to 
tbent L'riO warriors, which is evi<lentlvan 
exaggeration, as lie estimated the whole 
Illinois confederacy at only 606 warriors. 
It is prohaMe that the Michig:in»ea were 
only a remnant at the time tliey joined 
the Kaskaskia. They were never promi> 
nent in Indian affairs. In I^O'A Cn'u 
W. 11. Harrison supjxMieil that there was 
but one man of the mbe left alive, but as 
late as ISlHthe nanu>8 of '.i Mifhignint»a 
ai)|>ear aa signers of a treaty with the 
lUinois. (j. M. c T.) 

Madi%Miwi,-J<iBtel (1IS7) In Uugrj, Mc.. 

m, Ifta. WaaM|Mw:— Fiwiich. HlArCUl. Lk. | 

I, 82, 18M. ■a£ifiHiiM.--Joatel (l«7)7ot>eit.. 
400. Hatobaffamia.-Ooxe. Garatana, 11, t74L 
ga tifaani a atennepip. New Mieov.. l«. JB. 
MadateM-Ibenfllle (1702) la Maigrv. Do 
IV. eor. IMO. SNrifRaria.-NeUl.MInB.;m. 1K\. 
MfldgwBMa.— Procca Veibal fUStt) to Pronch. 
HiRt. Ooil. La.. 11.91, Vm. ■rtebacaaU.— I^tttr^! 
map. 1?M. MalaUfHMS.— Marquette, p ( 1 673 ) 
In 8b««. Mia. Val., 288. 1888. MMahk^Wri t er I n 
BmlUi, Boaquefs Bxped., 86^ 1788. Katehica- 
mis.— La Tonr, map, 1782 (mlaprtnt). M<t^- 
camiaa.— Le 8uear (ea. 1700) in 8bea. Karlv Voy.. 
92. WA. Metaicameaa.— Fmcex VortMl (ir>S-j) In 
Fnucb.Hiiit. Coll. La., n. 21.1876. Mkhiafaaniaa ~ 
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Shea, Rol. M. Nfisx., Michigamea.- Mar 

«l(;iH4- I ni. UiT.i), I)l«C(iv.. 341, \G'.*S. Michigamias — 
hniKliiiut. Star In tin- Wt-st. I:,;", 1816. Hichi- 
|»ini» — Kiiig>U'y.StHii<l. Ntit. Hist., l>t.6. 161, 1KS3. 
Michisani* — .NonpH- (IS'-'Oi in SrluKilcraft, Ind. 
TrilK"-, II, 'v^**, lH.'c' Michifaniani— Hiirrl.M)n 
(1814) in I)rakf,'lVi nm>^. h. 1<^>. Miohigaua.— 
Banford, r. 8.. clii. l-'; k Michigourra* -Martin. 
IjA.. I, 2*52. 1H'.>7. Mitchigamaa — Hiilchitis (1778) 
In Sehoolcnifi. Ind. TrlbfS, vi. 7H. 1S')7. Hitchi- 
nmM.— .Maninctte (m. l»>73t. l>i.H« ov., Siii, ItiUti, 
^ MitchiyaniiM.— JefferyH, Fr. DotnM., pt. 1, 166,1761. 

Michikinikwa. Soe Liftlf Turth: 
MiehiUmackinac (Mixhinl in a' kl n u ii g, 
'plaoe of the big wounded peivon,' or 
•place i)f the bi<.' lame person.' — W. 
J). A naaie a^iplunl at various liiiuH to 
Mackinac id. in Ma* kinac co., Mich. ; 
to the villam* on thi.>» islan*!; to the \ ilhi^e 
and fort at Tt St Ignace on the op{K>t«ite 
mainland, and at an early period toaoon- 
pidenihle extent of territory in the upper 
part (»f the lower i>enin;<ula of Michigan. 
Itisderiveil froui the name of a 8uppose<l 
extinct Algoixjuian tribe, the Miahiiii* 
maki or Midihinimakinagog. 

According to Indian tradition and the 
Jesuit KelationH, tin* Mishiniinaki for- 
merly had their headquarters at .Mackiuac 
id. and occupied all the adjacent territory 
in Michigan. They are snifl to have \n^n 
atone time numerou.s and to have had 30 
villages, hut in retaliation foraniovaMOn 
of the Mohawk nmntry th* v were <le- 
Htroyed hy the Iro<|Uoii*. This nuist have 
occurred jtrex ioun to theoccnpancy of the 
conntry ]>y the Chippewa on their first 
appearance in this region. A few were 
still there in 1671, but in Charlevoix's 
time (1744) none of them remained. 
When the Chipr>ewa appeared in this 
section they ina<le Miehilimackinac id. 
one of their chief centers, and it retaine<l 
itH importance for a long |x?riod. In 1 761 
their village was said to contain 100 war- 
rioru. In 1827 the Catholic part of the 
inhabitant^, to the numl>er ot 150, sefta- 
rated from the others and formed a new 
vilUige near the old one. When the 
Hurons were drivoiw. by the Iroc]uois 
thev settle<l on Madkinac i'd., where they 
baiit a villafce some time alter 1660. Soon 
thereafter they removed to the Noquet 
ids. in (Jreen hav, hut returned about 
1670 and settled in a new village on the 
adjacent mainland, where the Jesuits had 
jart estahlishe<l tlu' ini.'<sif)n of St Ignace. 
After this the ilurouH settled near the 
mission; the fniritive Ottawa also settled 
in a village on tlie i^^land wh«'re. Noiivel 
eetabiialied the miaeion of St Francis Bor- 
fcia amonfr them in 1077, and when the 
Hurons removed to Detroit about 1702, 
the Ottawa and Chippewa continued to 
live at Miehilimackinac. (j. m. c. t. ) 

■MiUimMhiaMk.— WnttN(17K:Mn Mii-Hv Hist .<<h-. 
Coll.. 4th 8..IX. 4«3. 1S71. Machillimakina — Hull 

?ti«'t (17fiO). ibid.. 34.V Mackanaw Iirnkc. HU 
adt*., bk. 5, 134. 1S48. Hackelimakanac.— C'amp- 
boU {Vno) in Mam. UUL tee. Coll.. 4th u, W, 



1871. Mackllemackinac — Itiiii., Mackinac— 
.icITerwrni IHIS, in. \ in, St. l'iii>,,Ind.Afr .i.7l'. 
Mackinaw.— Hull. .S. W. .Si«ti^, IM'.i. Macki 
nang.— BarHffa, Eng. Utch. l)iit,l<> l-T- i hij>- 
pfWH fftrin. alibri-viati'd). Maisillnnacinttc. — 
Mapiif 17.M in Huwi', Hi.Nt. Is. ). Me«h 

e ne mah ke noong. — Jotic*-, n> ImU , ).'), IWH 

iCl)i[HK-\va naino). Mesilimakinac !!■ uiiepin, 
Nt'W l)iM <)V..niai>,1(;y,s. Michelimakina — W rit« rf>f 
17.T(; in N. V. lK>c. ( ill. Hi.st., x. 4KJ. In."-^^. Mich- 
ellimakinac. — ('anipLK-11 (17t>l) in .MaKs. Hi^t. S<m'. 
Coll.. 4th s,. IX, 417, 1.S71. HichihimMiuinac.— H(>- 
munn Hfirs Map r. .s., 17M i, '^lisprini) Michi- 
iemaokinah.— Campbell (17(;i) in Mii-^v, fli-( mk-. 
Coll.. 4th B., IX. 42ti. 1S71. Miehilimackinac— 
Jdhnwin (17i'".i in N. Y. lun-. Co\. UNt., vii,.''>AS, 
\Sne). Miohilimaoquina.— Ixic. of li><.)l, ibid . 
fill. IsVi. Hiohilimakenac. — .Mbmiv i-<inf. (17_'»'ii, 
ibi<l,, V, 7i.>l, IH.V,. Miehilimakina — \iin<lr«uil 
ll71iJ,, ibid., IX. Mi. ls;\'j. Michilimakinac— 
Dn Cbcsiifiiii ihj.l., l.v!. Michilimaki- 

naia.— Ji'ttiTys. Kn ncli Ituni'^., pt. 1. 1'.>-Jt>, 17«il 
(tribf i. Michilimakinong. — .Mannu-ttc I ' (I. Iii7;i) 
In Krl- i!i. Antuils Ft MackiiiHc, IJl, isM. Mich- 
lUmaquina.— lifiioin iili- ili.M,. m N. V. Uoc. Col. 
Hixt.. m. 4t)l, Michilimicanack -Uriidr-irtt't 

lea. 17(k>i, iliid., vii. i.'.'n, Ivk. Michilimickinac. — 
rftiTsil7tiO)in M»i-«s. U\^l. So<-. ('..ll.,4th H..IX.319, 
1H7I. Michillemaokinack.— AniluTst (17»"><)), ibid., 
34^. Michillemakinack.— Miilartic (17.Vi) in N. Y. 
I)(H' <■()! Hist.. X. t>S<i. lK\s. Michillimaciiiac.— 
!<iliti-lown iiiii:'. il77li, ilud.. viii. :HM'>. 
Mirhilliinackinacka. — l^ird-- oi 'I'rsido (17'J1 ), ibid., 
\ 1 s... I ii>(.-d a.., s<\ iioii v fiu'Hs w it)i ( )ita\VHSK 

Michillimakenac. — lliiiUjiii't ^ITid i iti .Muss. Hist. 
Sim-. ('..11 , nil s . IX. 3'.rj. 1S71. Mlchillimakinak.— 
Cadilliic il7*i;>i in Minn. Hist. .S<n-, < uli., v. 107. 

IH. s.'>. Michillimaquina.— I»< nnnvilli' i b'.s7 > in N. 
Y. l>ic, lol. Hi.st., IX, -.m, iK'^j. Michillmiacki- 
Book.— DouiciutIi, DesKTts, II. 4i^f2, l««iO. Xiohi 
■ackina.— Brown, \Vi>«t. fJaz., Ifil. 1817 (Indian 
form). Kichimmakina. — .M'I.ean, Hudson Bay. I, 
51, ltM9. Micbinimackinac— Henry. Tnivclx. 107. 
1809 (Chippt-wn form i. Michlimakl'nak.— Monlrt al 
conf. (171101 In N. Y. I)or. Col. Hi.<.t., ix. 7iw, ls.V). 
Hioilimaquinav. — .lontil {m. 1690) in Krlini). 
Annals Ft .Mackinac. IJI. 1H.S4. Micinima ki 
■unk.— \Nni. .Fon.s, inf'n., I'.Mi.'S (proja-r form). 
Mikinac.— l>a ('licMUiVf ( li.yT) in Mar^n'. iH'c, vi. 
6. 18M«'> (Slime nicntionod with (.(jibwii-. Ottawa 
SinaKos, ctc'.j»us tlu ii at .^ImnKaHauinikotiir on L. 
^n^M-riori. misMlemackena. — C'roK^an IT. lt in 
N. Y. 1><h;. CaA. Hist., vit. fi03, l.W,. Misdimaki 
B«ek.— Colden (17'27). ibid., iii. is'J. m t.'. 
KUhinimaki.— Kellon. .ViinalN Ft Mm kiim. , 10, 
1KH4 (trilH-). Mialiiiiimakina.— Ibid,, l.M (corrift 
Indian name). Miahinimakinago.— H<iraKa.< 'tcliip- 
wc Enjf. Diet.. -248. 1H.SI (Chippewa name of the 
mythltM'.') tribe, whence comes Michiliniackiinie; 
theplnml takeM.(7). Hiahini makinak K< Ili.n. An- 
nals Ft Mackinac, l^-'i. I'vM. Miahiniinakinang, -Ita- 
rjik'ii. 1 Ji.L' < Ml h. liict . lio. lh7H (Chipp< u u f. Tm). 
Misbinimakinank. — < iat'cliot. Ojlbwa M.*^.. li. .\ , E. 
1882. Misihmakinak. — Burnet (1723) In N Y. 
Doc. Col, III-: . V, ti^H4, IstVi. Miaillimakinar.— 
Vaudreuil eonf. ilTiCii. iiiid., ix. 7M. Mia- 
limakinao. — Memoir of lt>s7, ibid., :'.r.i Mi»»cle- 
machinack. — CntKhati (17tiOi in M;is. Ili-t mk-. 
Coll.. 4th IX. 377. 1S71. Mx»»eleniakinach.— 
Ibid. Miaaelemaknacb. — Ibid.. IIT'J. Miaailikinac. — 
Hennepin. New l>i-. <iv . huh, Uiyn. Mitailimachi- 
nac. — Henne[>in il'^ ii in Harris, Voy niid Trav., 

II. 918, 170f>. Mi»ailiniackinak.— De la Harre ( b;s7) 
In Minn. Hist. !>oe. C..11 , v, 41H. Ish.'^. Miaiilimak- 
enak.— Coldi ii int. llsij in N. Y. I>.h'. Col. Hi*!.. 
V, fi87. '•v. Misailimakinac— .le-. Kel. b;71.37. 
1S.>H. Mi»«ilimakinak.— Cadillac il'i'.Ui in N Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., IX, .W, Missilimaquina. — 
Den. mvi He (1087). ibid . ill. 4r.<;. is^i. Miaailina 
okinak.— Hennepin, New Dl.s<-ov., 31(i, lt;w. Mia- 
lilinianac. — Mt -lohnsin conf. (17V>i in K. V. I)o«'. 
Col, Ills! . VI. <,»7.'i, IS.'i.S. Miaiilliraatkinar .lohn- 
Hon il7i>;li. ibid.. VII, ST.\. IS.".*;. Missillimakina.— 
Dcnonvllle (Ikm; ibl.l.. ix. 2S7. lsV» Missilmak 
ina.— Denonville I it.sT), Ibid.. Mitcbinimack- 
enucka. — Lindsi v (17J9). Ibid.. > i ■ >. Is-V. i iiere 
intended for the OIlAwa). Monaiemakenaok. — 
AlbaoT ocmf . (1128), lUd., v. «88, it. IkMds 
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Borgia.— Slu'A. fiitli. Mis,<*.. ;;7(», Is-V. (Ottaua iiiis- 
^il>Il till Mtickinaw lil in Ui77). Tftykondormghi, — 
Albany coiif. (ITJr in N. Y. Doc COl. Htot.. V, 

7'Jl, IkV) (IntquuiH iiuTiici. 

Micbipieoten {MuliV-iguadnuk-, ' plaiv 
of 1n>1(1 prninontories,' or 'n-^ion of hijr 
placvs.' — W. J.). Tl>c •It'f'innution of 
the Algonquian Indians Vwing on Michi- 
piffitfii r.. Ontario, v. of I.. Su|H'rinr, 
and t*xton(ltnv; into Kujx'rts I^tnd. In 
Canada tlu*v nri' oinciully cla-sHecl af 
" Miclii[>if()tcn and lii^ Il«'a<ls." consisf- 
ing of two })andt» bolonuin); to difu rent 
tribee. Thei^maller handconsistBof Chii>- 

IH'wa and are W'ttlefl on a r<*«'rvation 
mown as<;ros Cap, on the w. hide <if the 
river, near its mouth; the otlier band be- 
longs to the M;u<kepon and n-jiides mainly 
near the Hudson'H Bay Co.'s jiost on 
BnuiHwitk lake, on the n. pide of the 
divi«lin^r ridjje. The two Ijaiuls together 
numl»ered 2S3 in 18.S4, and .ioH in mMi. 
See Ti'lis tlf Bmile. (j, m. ) 

Michiraehe. An Iowa phratry. Its 
jrentCH are Bhnntanthka, Shnntanthewe, 
Shuntaiikliorhe, and Manyikaklitlii. 
Me-je'-ra jft — Mi>r),'aii. \\u\ s<ir , I'li;, is77 ][i°tci- 
ratoe -I'lirsi y, Ti iwi-rc MS v(m :iI> . It. ,\ K , 187'.t. 
lIi-tci'-ra-tce.~l»(»rM V in JMli K< ji. I< A -K . 
1897. Wolf.— Moi>;»ii.<>i..iit, 

Mieliiya {MUc-hi-}fu). A former CIiu- 
mashan village lietwoen Pt Conception 
and Santa Harliara, Cal., at tin- |»la<'e now- 
called San Onofre. — Uenshaw, Bueuaven- 
tnni MS. vocab., B. A. K., 18«4. 

Michopdo. A foriiu-r Mai<lii village near 
Chico, at the edge of the foothills, about 
5 ni. 8. of the Jtttiction of Little and Big 
Butte ere., in Butte CO., Gal.; pop !»o in 

lsr>(). ( H. M. D. ) 

Ma-chuok-BM.— Johnnion (ls.'><i> in s< ii. Kx. Doe. 
•I, i4'J<l ConK.. tiiH'c'. M'«4.. \'\, is'i:: Ma chuc-na — 
|)iiy (isVli. ibid.. Hy. MichcariJos I'uu.rs in 
Ov<>r!aii(l .Mo , \ii. i.'i), ls7J. Mien op' do. — INtwew 
in Cont. N. A Ktliii"!.. iii. 'i^l. 1h77. Michopdo.— 
Iiixmi in Hnll. .\iii. Mn?<. .\at. Hivt.. xvii. pi. 
xxwiii. I'.KK'S MiUhopda.— <7nrtiii, MS. viKab., 
B. A. K.. WMbakBM.— Scbuolcruft, Jud. 
Tribcm Tl, 710, lftV7. 

Kl^lntawbee. .\ former Potawatomi 
villafie at the site of thi> prest-nt ( uld- 
water, Mieh., onar»*m»rvation fold in 1H27. 
Miokeiawbe.— Treaty of 1827 in U. S. lad. Trmt., 
875^ IN73. Hiek-k«^w-be.— Thleaffo treaty \ 1821). 
tbtd., 1SC2. 

■iokiQcktealton. Said by Tx>wis and 
Clark to be a triln- of tlu' Tnsh('i>aw ( (].v. ) 
livinff on Clarke r. above the failf*, and 
numbering 800, in 25 lodges, in 1805. 
Miekttokaealtoni.— Clark nnd vnorliiH \\^\\\ in 
Orijr. Jour. Lewis nn<l riark. vi, \ U. liHift. Mick 
MMK'taal-tom.— >lAMvis hiuI riHtk, Exped.. i, niHn. 
1H14. Vie1uaekMAlton.-Ihi<1., ii, 475. 18H. Mik- 
g.ikM T!ton.--nnik<', l!k Inds,, ix. Isjs. 

Miomao ( 3/i.<//iKf il, 'allies'; Siyniak, 'our 
allies.*— Hewitt). The Freneh called 
tln in S',iir)'fin,is. An important .M^'on- 
Quiun tribe that oceupte<l Nova •S<*otia, 
Cape Breton and Prince Edward idf>., the 
N.part of New Piniiisu ick. and proIiaMy 
pointH in H. and w. Newfoundland. 
While their neighbore the Abnaki have 
cloee linguistic relations with the Algon- 
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quian tribes of thegreat lakee, the Micmac 

t»eem to have almost as distant a relafi-in 
to the group the .Vlgouquians of the 
plains (W. Jones). If Schoolcraft's sup- 
position Ik; corriH-t, the Micmac miwt 
have lit en among the tirvt Indians of the 
N. K. coa."^t en(*oiintertMl by Europeans, Sfl 
he thinks they wi're visite<l l)y .'^»'l>:isf ian 
('al)ot in 1497. and that the native;? he 
t(M)k to England were of this trilie. • 
Kohl lH»lit'v»*s that thone raptured by 
Cortereal in 1501 and taken to Europe 
were Micmac Most of the early voy- 
agers to this re<:ion Kp«^ak of the trr^'at 
numbers of Indians on the N. eoa:»t oi 
Nova Seotia and New Brunswick, and 
of their fierce ami warlike character. 
They early beciime irieiidHof the French, 
a friendship which was lasting and which 
the English — after the treaty of rtre«dit 
in 171:^, by which .\cadia was C(Hle<i U» 
them — found iiufMi.s-ihle to lia\. trnna- 
ferre<l to themselves for nearly half a 
century. Their hostility to the English 
prev<>nted for a lont; time any serious 
attempts at I'stablishint: British settle- 
ments on the N. coasts «)f Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, for although a treaty «»f . 
peace was conclude<l with them in 1 7e»0, 
it was not until 1779 that disputes and 
<litHcultie8 with the Micmac ceaseil. In 
the early wars on the .New England fron- 
tier the LajK^ Sable Micmac were esi»ecially 
nottnl. 

The missionary Biard, who, in his Rela- 
tion of 1616, gives a somewhat full acct >unt 
of the habits and characteristics of the 
Micmac and adjacent trilies, s|ieak8 in 
perhaps rather too fav<jrable terms of 
them. He says: You could not db^- 
tinguish the young men from the >nrls, 
except in their way of wearing thei r l»elts. 
For the women are girdled lioth al)«>ve 
and below the stomach and are less nude 
than the men. . . . Their clothes are 
trimme<l witfi leather lace, wlii«h the 
women curry on theside that is not hairy. 
They often curry both pides of elk skin, 
like our buff skin, then \ arie«ate it very 
prettily with paint put on in a lace pattern, 
and make gown^ of it; from the same 
leather they maketheir sin k s andstringSL 
The men do not wear trousers . . . 
they wearonlya cloth tocoverthelrnaked- 
nesv." Their d w t llings were usually the 
onlinary cxjnicul wigwams wvered with 
bark, slcins, or mattmg. Riard rays that 
"in summer the shape of their houses is 
changed; for they are broad and long 
that they may have more air.*' There 
is an i'vident attempt ti> show these 
summer biiwers in the map of Jacomo di 
Gastflldi, made ahottt 1560. fdven in 
vol. HI of soiiieof theeditioiisof Hamusio. 
Their government was similar to that of 
the New England Indians; polygamy was 
not common, thon^ pracosecl to some 
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extent by the chtefii; they were expert 

(•anoi'nicn, mul drew imicli of their ful»- 
iiitfteiuw iroiu tlie waters. Cultivation oi 
the soil WAS very limite«l, if pnictised at 
all l>y them, when first eucountere*! hv 
the whites. Biard sayt) they did not till 
the t9oil in his day. 

At ronlinj^to Rami (Mit'inaeFir-t llead- 
ing iktok, 1876), they divided their coun- 
try, which thev called Megumage, into 7 
diftriet*^, the nea<l-<hief living in the 
CajMi BrutoJi <listriet. The other six were 
Picton, Memranicoolc, Reatigouche, Eh- 
kejrawaa^ri'. Shulienacadie, and Aimatio- 
liti. The tifHt three of them furiiieu a 
frroup known as Sigunikt; the other three 
foriiie^l another jrnuin kimwn as Kcs- 
iKK»gwit. In 1 7*10 1 he >ii<'ina<' l»an<i«or vil- 
lages were jriven an I,e Have, Miramiehi, 
TalKigitnkik, rnli.iiiiiK)sh, <J«'(Hak (She- 
dlac), IMeton, Ka.-hpn^'ow itk (Kesjxxt^r- 
wit), ('hij;nerto. Isle df St .Johns, 
Nalkitgoniasli, ( a|)e I'.rftdii, M iiias. Chi- 
galxMinakadik .SlnilK nai atiie >, Ke.shpu- 
gowitk I K»'S|tooj»w it, du|»licat»Hl ), and 
RishelKiUetou ( Klchihueto ). The (iaf=- 
peHiaii» are a hand of Micnmc differing 
KOMiowhat in dialect from the rest of the 
trilx'. 

In Iftll Biard et^tinrnteil the Micmaoat 
:?.tHH) t.) 5(H). In 17»H) they were re- 
ported at nearly 3,000, but had been lately 
much wasted by sickness. In 1766 they 
were atrain e*<tirnated at .'{,.')fH); in ISKO 
thev- w ere ofiiciaUy reported at 3,892, and 
in 1884 at 4,037. Of these, 2, 197 were in 
Nova Scotia, 91^.'^ in New Brunsw ick, t'Ah 
in (Quebec, and 292 on Prince Edwanl id. 
In 1904. according to the Report of Cana- 
dian Indian Affairs, tliey nunil)ert»fl l^.sni. 
of whom 579 were in (Quebec province, 992 
in New Bmnswiek, 1,998 in Nova Scotia, 
and 202 on IVince Kdwanl id. The num- 
\ter in Newloundland i.s not known. 

The Micmac villagcH are as follows: 
Antigonishe (?). Heanl)assin finis^ion). 
Boat IIarlK)r,C'hij;ne»'to, Rskiisone, Indian 
N'illa^re, It<le of .st .Tohn.", Ke.i|»oogwit, 
Kigieapigiak, Le Have, Maria, Mina.", 
Miratniehi, Xalkitgonia.«h, Niiiijriguit, 
Pictou, Pohomoowh, Kestigonch«>, I\iclii- 
hncto, fiocky Point, She<Hac, Shnlx'nac- 
adi<-, and Tabojrirnkik. ( i. .m. c. t. ) 

Aeadean. — Ijilluim in rnois. I'hilol. S<h>. Ijtiu] , V.i, 
(misprint). Acadian Indians.— JelTrrys, 
Fr»'iM h ItoinM , f>t 1 , (,1^ 17».l Dnwson iti MimI, 
ImU. I'liiin . M, il. I'Mi.i. f^xy^ A' mlia Inn Micmac 
w«)rd uwd In ciiiDtMijiitinn t i <i. uori iln- loc^il 
sbiitulaiK oof oliject-sreffm il tn Barklndiana.— 
Burlinnaii. N. Am. In>]s.. l.V>. l.vji Kincke 
moeki. -Ha«lt> (ITlMt in \Tji" HiM. S«k'. Coll., 
I'd ^ . VIII. l-l'.i Mi.i 1 It; of .MS. or m\n- 
nriii! I Matu e» -wi skitthi nu uk. — < "hanilM'rInlii, 
Sla!f.-<it M.^.. H A K . l^•>>_' (Mal.'i ilt- name, tin iin 
iiiK ■ p<>rcu|>in<- IiHliaii-* ' : w> call" !! mi arcimiit <>f 
thciriifinjf |M)rr-U|>iiK'<)inllM in ornanuntatinin. 
Keohimaoki.— Riiiirliiiot. Stariii tlu' West , 1?7 isiO. 
Me^m. — Rnnd, Miciiiac Fir^t RiiidiiiL' I'.. . k 
lK7:tfn Mictnnrsocnllj* tiiinst'lf *. Megumawaach. - 
Rand. Kmf.-Micmac Hict.. 1C'.». 1kh.k. Michtnacs.— 
Trntlor in .^milh. Bouquet'H K.xiKfd., «». 17titi. 
Mfafc—i— Lahontan (1708) quoted byJUchanl- 



flon, Arctic Kxpod., ii. as. ixM. MickmMki.— 
Ix)n^cuil (1726) HI V ^ l)'K-. t'ol. Ili.nt., ix. ©56, 
1NV>. Miokmaka. ^ . i <ii in Drake. Bk. Indi)., 
bk. 3. 187, ItMft. Micmacka.— I^iDKUotiil (17iY>) in 
N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., l.x. y-'x;. l>CWj. Kicmaka.— 
Bceon (172.S). ibi.l . IMH. Kio Maca.— Potior in Me. 
Hivt. S<w. CM.. IV. Itri. IH.V.. Micmaca.— rHtc.of 
ItitW in N V !><«■. < (»1. Hi.st.. ix, MS, IWi. Mtsgaa- 
macka. — i;>'iiillard. Nonif (ir-iitrnipliiiiiies.ta. 1908. 
Mikemak.— l^huntan, Now V(>y.,i.2'i:il70a (Kiven 
niflo hy GAtwhft. l'«'n<)ljM i>t MS., 1W7, as their 
Ponohsoot uaint', ' M I kOniak ' ; sinKUlar, Miki^ma). 
Mikmaca.— V«iidreuil( l".''.7iinX. V. D«>c.('<tl. Hist., 
x.t^'^. is.>i. Kikmak.— ("<K'.|nanl ( 1757 1, ibid..fi29. 
Mukmaclu.— Rucliannn. N.Ani.lnd«., i. liW, IK.M. 
Shannok.— <iat.>u lii t in Proc. I'liilfw. .^tclW, 
1885. Shanung.— (iaLx licl. <|U(>tiiiK Latliiini, ibid. 
Shawnuk.— r.alvolif t, ibid. 8h6nick. —I.lityd. 
«)iiniin>; I'ayton. in Jour. Antiintp. Iii-t . iv, 29, 
l.*'7."> ( tuid iiidians': B«'<itinii: name). Boricoi.— 
DuCrtMix map ni Canailii ( UWWi citod l>v Vi-tm- 
mile. At>nalii^*. JI. Latin form i. Sorriquois.— 
Vt'lronilie in M' lli-t s..«-. roll,, vi, 2I(», l>vV.i. 
Souricoii.— < iiamplaiii (It>ii:t>. ip^u vrc**. 1 1. f>h. 1.H70. 
Sourikois.— l H»'>J, •_'»;. Sourikwosi 
orum. - I)r l.nct i|iioti'd t>y Tanner, Narr.. 

1>30 Souriquoi*. .Iiv R. !. HUI. H. 1v'),h Souri- 
quosii. — lie Ijit i I iimhIimI iiy Barton. New 

Vievv>. .\ \ V \ , 17'.'^. Sourriquoia. — X'etromile in 
Me. in«t .. ( 'olI .vi. Ai;'*. IsV.t. Suri quoit.— Ixmlfl 
of TriL.i ) in N. Y l)o<- Col. Hi<t . V. 592. 1M6&. 

Micoma. A ChumajBhan villajie between 
Ooleta and Pt Conception, Cal., in 1542. — 
Cahrillo. Narr. ( l.">42) in Smith, Oolec 
Doc Fla., 183, 1857. 

Kleaaope. Kee Mikannpy. 

Middle Creeks. A term n>-e(l liv snme 
Enulish writers to det<i^nate tlie Creeks 
on Tower TallaiKKjea r, Ala., Spanish and 
French writers p(trnetiineH usinjjthe name 
Talipuce, or Talepuae. (a. h. o. ) 

Middle-settlement Indiana. The Chero- 
keo formerly h v inir in ii|>i>er < looriiia and 
w. North Carolina, txn distingiii.'^lied from 
thos<' in South Carolina and Tennemee. — 
Imlay, W. Ter., 'M'^X 1707. 

Middle Town. .V lormrr S«Mie(.ti vilh^jre, 
:> in. alM>ve tlie .«ite of Chemnnjr, N. Y., 
def<trove<l hv 8ullivan in 1775>. — .Tonen 
(17H0)'in N. V. Do<'. Col. IliHt., viii,785, 
18o7. 

Midatiiki. An .\ht«'na villaf^e on the R. 
hank of CopjH'r r., .Maska, below the 
month of Tonsina rr. 

Miemieeoaks. Given the name of a 
tribe somew here l>etween Rellinjrhain hav 
and Fraser r., in Wa.shin^ton or British 
Columbia. Pruliably tialiahan, otherwise 
nnidentitiahle. 

Mie mia souka.— sterling In Ind. Aff. Rep., 17Q, 
1H5J. Miionk — Ihid., 171. 

MieQikashika ('those who became hu- 
man lieings by means of the hqu '). A 
(juapaw gens. 

Mi t'aikMi^a.— Doniey In ISCh Rep. B. A. E., 3». 

1897. Sub gem.— Tt>ld. 

Mirichihiliniou i )Iiii1:hr'iiihihruii, * jn'O- 
ple of tlie l .aL'lf < Ian ' ; or perhapn MlyUh 
vAnltihrfi^/. people with wampum \ or 
'people witli the cowrie shells.' — W. 
J.). Given l)y Dobbn m the name of a 
band of ( .AlKonquian?) Indians residini? 
I'll the "I^iko of F,a«Ies," lietweeii I.. 
\V iimiiieg and Lake of the Woo<Ih — prob- 
ably Eacle lake, some diHtance n. i. of 
Lake of the Woods. He thinks they were 
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ri'Iate<l to the Assiniboin, "betanseof the 
great atlinityof their language." As this 
statniuMil is in contradiction to his huI>- 
8e<|uent asn-rtion, known from other evi- 
dence to 1h' corre<'t, that the Afciniboin 
dwelt w. of h. \Vinni|H'g, it may he in- 
ferre<l that these " I'iagle-men " lielongto 
the ChipjK'wa, who luive among thtir 
genti'H one named (hiinjtfzr, " Hald 

Eagle." (.1. M. c. T. ) 

Sacle ey'd Indians.— Dnl>l>«. HikInoii Buy. 'Jt. 1744. 
£«(le Eyed Indi&ni. — Ibid.. iiih|>. Kifiohibilini- 
ou«.— Ibid.. \>i. 

Migaihui. A Chumaj<han village, one 
of the two jMipnlarly known an l)o« Pue- 
blos, in Santa Harljara ro., Cal. ; also a 
village in Ventura co. 

Mifiu.— Hen.>)hH\v. Kiiennvt'titiira MS. vixTib.. B. 
A. K.. 1HH4. Mifuijm.— Taylor in Cal. Farmer. 
July 24, 1S63 (Veuturaco). Mifnihui.— Ibid., Apr. 
'Zi, IftSi. 

Kihtnkmechakiok. A name, signifying 
'tree eaters,' which, an-onling to Koger 
Williams' Key (Mass. Hist. Soc. Coll., 
1st )*., Ill, 2(M»,'l794 ), referred to "a pen- 
i)le so calleil (living In'tween three or 
lour hun<lre<i m. w. into the land ) from 
their eating mi7«-/MrA*-7Ufjji/», 'tn*ea.' They 
are men-i'aters; they fret no corn, but live 
on the liark of chestnut an«l walnut and 
other fine trees. They dry and eat this 
bark with the fat of U-iistsand Hunetinies 
of ujen. This people are the termur of 
the neighlK)rii»g natives." The name Ad- 
irondack (t|. V.I, applie^l by the Iroquois 
ti> certain Algoni|uian triln'S of Canada, 
signifies 'they eat trees'. ( i. m. c. t. ) 

Miitar. The Humming-bird clan of 
San FeliiH? pueblo, N. Mex.. of which there 
were only one or two survivors in 1.S95. 
MuUr banc— Hodgi- in Am. Anthmp., IX,351. 1S9C 
{/uinn ' jH-opIc ■). 

Mikakhenikaahika ( ' thos<' who made or 
a«loi>te<l the stars as tlu-ir mark or means 
of identity as a people.' — Kles< he). A 
(.iuaj>a\v g«*ns. 

Hika q'a ni*kftci'na.— DorM'y in ir)th Urji. H. A. K.. 
'/-►a, isy?. Star geni.— Ibid. 

Ifikanopy ( ' head chief ). A Semitn>le 
chief. On Mav t», IS;J2, a treaty was 
signal pur|K)rting to ce<le the country of 
the S'liiiuolr to the Tniti'd States in ex- 
change for lands w. <tf the Mississiitpi. 
The SeminoU' ha«l already relincpiisned 
their desinil»le lands near tlie coast and 
retiivd to the pine barrens and swamps 
of the interior. Mikanopy, the hereoi- 
tary <-hief, who |>os.Mes.*!e<l large herds of 
cjittle and horses and a hundred nj-gro 
slaves, sttKMl by young Osceola and the 
majority of the triln' in the determination 
to remain. Neither of them signal the 
agreement to emigrate given on In-half of 
tlu' trilw by c«'rtain pretended chiefs on 
Apr. is;{'>. in the sinnnu-r of that 
year the In<lians made preparations to 
resist if the (Jovernment attempted to 
remove theuj. When the agent notified 
them on Dec. 1 to deliver their horses 



and cattle and assemble for the lon^ 
journey they sent their w«>men and 
children int<» the int<'rior, while the 
warriors were seen going alx>ut in armed 
forties. The white people ha«l con- 
temned the Seminole as a "legenerale 
trilie, enervated thmugh long ct)nta«"t 
with the whites. Although ^likanopy, 
who was advanctnl in years, wa*« the 
direct successor of King I'ayne, the chief 
who united the trilx^, the agent sai<l he 
would nf> longer ret-ognize him as a chief 
when he aljwnttnl himself from the 
council whert^ the tr»*aty was signe*!. 
When the whites saw that the Seminole 
intende<I to fight, they al»andont><l their 

rlantations on tlie Ixjnler, which the 
ndians sa<'ke<l and burne<l. Trooj^s were 




then oniered to the Seminole ctuuitrj', 
an«l a seven-vejirs' war lM>gan. In the 
ma»^cre of bade's command, Dec. 28, 
18:((), it is said that Mikanopy sliot the 
commantler w ith his own hand. He Untk 
no further active part in the hostilities. 
He was short and gross in i»erson, in«lo- 
lent, and self-indulgent in his habits, 
having none of thetiualitiesof a leader. — 
McKenney atid Hall, Ind, Trilies, ii, 271, 

ih;)H. 

Mikaai ('coyote and wolf piniple'). .\ 
sul>gens of the Mandhinkagaghe gens of 
the Omaha. 

Mi^ati.— I)<.rM.'y in 15th Rep. B. A. E.. 2».1W7. 

Mikasaki. A former Seminole town in 
l>eon CO., Fla., on the w. shore of Miccf>- 
sukee lake, on or near the site of thi* 
present Miceosukee. The name has l>een 
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applied also to the inhabitants as a divi- 
sion of the fH'ininole. They Hi><)k«- tlie 
Uitchiti dialect, and, as HPfH'Hni from the 
title of B. Smtth's voejii>ulary of their 
lanfjmi^e, wen* jiartly <>r w In illy cinitrrant^' 
iroin the SawukU towns on lower C'lmlta- 
hooehee r., Ala. The former town ap- 
pi'ary to have hovn one of the 're<l' or 
*l»l(MMly' towuf, for at the heuinninfr of 
the Seminole troultU - '-i isi7 its iiilial»- 
itatits sti'Dil iit the luati of tii«' hostile 
eleim-iit an<l linim-d t'onspicuouslv i\n 
*'Ked Sticks," or " Batons Hougt's" liav- 
injf iKiinte<l hi^h polen, theeolor il(>notinj» 
war and hlood. At this time they had 
.■)00 I louses, which were burned by <Jen. 
Jarkson. There were then pevend vil- 
lages near the lake, known also a< Mika- 
suki towns, which were occupied almost 
wholly by negroes. In the S4'ininol«' war 
of 18%-42the |)eopleof this town bi*eame 
noted for their ooura^, dash, and au- 
dacity, (a. B. O. C. T. ) 

Baton Kouje. — I >riiko. Abor. Rnre« of N. Am., bk. 
4. 40I. IK'-ii MackA»ookoi.— U.S. I ml. Treat. ( 1797), 
69. 1S37. Mccosukee.— int< ht <H k { ls3f.) In Drake, 
Bk. li\>\n.. bk. 4. 9:{, IHIS. Mekuouikv.— IVnit-re 
. in .Morse. Rep. toSeo. Wur. M 1 . 182-2. Miouuke*.— 
Knox (ITyl) in Am. SUte I'tirn rs. ln<\. Aff.. i, 127, 
1H.T2. MicMukeyi.— Morsf. U. ji. to s.-c. War, 364, 
lM->-2. Micuttkica.— Jcsup [IKil) In H. K. IUk-. IH, 
2-'>th ConK-. 2d acss., 81, IKV<. MicuukyB.— (tali 
(1W7) in H. R. D<K-. 78. iitb ConR. 2il jw-wt.. I(M, 
lHa»i. MiocMookr.— Hawkins (1813) in Am. Ktate 
I'wpens Ind. AS., i, 852. im. MiMOMakic— 
Schoolcraft, Ind. Tribes, ll. S35. 186i2. Mic-«o 
•4>oo-«.— Hawkins (17W), 8kctch. 25. 1»4S. Micka- 
Moky.— Drake. Bk. Inda. bk. 4, 125, 184^. Micka 
8ake«s.— Duval (1M9) in Senate Ex. Doc. 49, 3lnt 
Com., lit nem,, 144, IS.'iO. Miskarakiaaa.— Belton 
( 1836) in Drake, Bk. Ind.. bk. 4, 77. 1848. MIkaaaa- 
ki«a.-Ibld..lz. MikM^-Qatacbet. Creek Hlgr. 
Lfg., 1. 78, 1884. WtHwifcy.-'Dmke. Ind. Chion., 
aoo. IKM. MtkkMoete.— ten Kate, RetienlnN. A., 
462. (Mikamtikiea. or). Rad-atltk.— Pteltes 
la Morm-, Rep. to Si>i>. War. 311, 1822. 

KikatuLikaahinga ('raccoon people'). A 
anlMena of the Ibacoe gens of the Kanaa. 

fl0M.-8tabb«, Kaw 118. vocab., B. A. 35. 1877. 
SaM'^lta|an.Anr.SoF.,lSM8n. Skaaika 
iiklarta— Atnbbi, mi. clL Hka «|a Jliffa.— 
Doney tn Utb Rep. B. A. B., Ol. UV7 {• nnall lean 
racroon'). Kka iialkad«fa'— Ibid. Baaooea.^ 
Morgan, op. rit. 

MikachuM. A former hostile trilK> Hv- 
iogN. and x. of San Joaquin r.,('al., among 
the foothills of the Sierra Neva<la on the 
headwaters of Tuolumne, Merced, and 
Mariposa ra. Probably Moquelomnan. 
See BarlMiiir, t-t al. (IS.'Sl) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 
4. '^'2^\ Conir . simt. s.>sh . til. ]S.'>8. 

Kikinakwadthiwiuiniwak ( Ml'k'iun'ki- 
vnfijih1w)nlnUcfig, * {M-ople of the Turtle 
• intn.' — \V..I.). A ('liij)jHMva han<l Ii\ in>; 
iu the Turtle nitn. rev:ion, North Dakota, 
adjoining the Canmiian line. In HK)5 
they wore nndor the jurisdiction of the 
Fort Totton S«'ht)ol, an<l nuniln'red 211 
fuU-hloods and 1,9!>6 mixe<l-hlf>o<lH. 
Hi'luai'kiwkdciiriniBiwM.^Wm. Jonen, inf'n. 1906 
(correct fiirrn). MikinakwatUhi wiaiaiwak.— ^iat- 
Ki htt. ( )jib\vH MS . B. A. K . 1882. Wtntjf tir 
I>f .>^rnet, Mis»iion<4. 1()9, 1844. TvfU ■MmltfB 

Okifpewa.— Cummon name. 



Mikiasiona {MigfMhrUttu'<J, 'he gfH-s hy 
the namo of tho hald oa^lc' — W..T.). A 
gens of Ixjlh the Sauk and tin- Foxes, q. v. 
Cf. Pamimntk. 

Me^aiwiMw*.— Wm. Jone«, Inf'n, 1906 (ty)rrect 
form I. HiKlMiooa.— Je«. Kel. 1672-73, t.vni, 40, 
1809. WUiaana.— Lapham. loda. Wis.. 1M870. 
Miko. See Mingo. 

Mikonoh {Ml'k hKt'J:, ' snapping turtle' ). 
A iiem of the Chippewa, q. v. 
Hi kina'k.— Wm. Jonef*. inrn, IMS. Mik«*«sh'.^ 
Moigan, Anc 8oc., IGti, 1877. 

IDkoBotBiuM ( ' i)cople among the white* 

clover r(M)ts'). A former Tiitutiii village 
on the s. side of Rogue r., Ort^., 14 m. 
from its month. Farrish (Ind. Aif.Rep. 
18,>J, 496, lS.'i5) stated that tho vilhige 
was about 7 m. above the Tututni and 
that the inhabitanta claimed abont 12 m. 
of R<^ue r., extending as far as tlic It rri- 
tory of the Chastacosta. In 1854 they 
were connected with Pt Orford agency 
an<l numbered 124; in 1SS4 J. ( ). l>orscy 
fouml the survivors on .Siletz res., Ureg., 
numlwring 41 persons. 
MMueota.— Ind. Ail. Rep. 186i 806. 18II& MMft* 
■ootiia — Kewcomb, ibid.. 162. 18S1. WaoiMeti 
•aya.— Taylor in Cal. Finrmer. Jane 8. ISOOl 
MaoaaatMi.— Mmer In Ind Aff. Rep. 1880, Zia, 
1857. Mao >B-Baa^»a»ya.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. 470. 
1866. Mao <■ oet-wi-aym.— Victor in Overland 
Montbly, vn. 347. 1871. Waa ea a tin.— iCaiita, 
MS. Toutonteu cenHiu, B. A. B., 1866. Maokaa- 
ooteaay's Towa.— Harper's M&g., ziii, 825, 1856. 
Maekaaotin.— Pairlsh in Ind. Aff. Rep. 1854, 496. 
1865. Maek-«a<«dMMgr.— Huntington in Ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1867. 63. 1868. Kaa-aafe-aa.— Dorwy, 8iletl 
Agency HS. censu* roll. 18H4. Mao-o-ao-tta.— 
Kautx, MS. Tootuuten cenKUf. B. A. E., 18S6. 
Mak ia-o-tea.— Gibb!>, MS.. B. A. R. KakaaotMl- 
aay.— Everelte, Tutu M.**. Tocab.. B. A. E., 1888. 
Mkk-aa'- t<ae'.— Ibid. ( - ' people by the land along 
tbe river' ). KaqaalaotMr.— Taylor in Cal. Farm- 
er, June 8, IMO. Kaouelnotea. —Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, vi, 710.1867. Bee a B(ht»-By.— Abbott. 
M8. Coquille ceninis, B. A. E., Itm. He-ka-aS- 
ton.— Scnumaehpr in Bull. U. 8. Geog. and Oeol. 
8acT., IU, 81. 1877. Hi'-ko-Bo' )£iBB<'.— Doney in 
Joor. Am. Polk-Iore, ni. 233, 1890 (Tututni name). 
B'-kwna-Bf '^ftaai'.— Ibid. ( Naltunetunnename). 

KikaUtrii {Ml-ku-ntc'). A former vil- 
lage of the Kuittfh at the mouth of Win- 
chester Imiv, Oreg. — Doraey in Jour. Am. 
Folk-lort'.'iii, 231, 1890. 

Milakitekwa. Classed by GihlM) as a 
band of Okmagan, though more nearly 
connected with the Colvflle, formerly re- 
si.Iiiig on the w. fork of Okinaluuie r., 

\V;u^h. 

Mil a ket-kua.— Stevens in IikI. A(T Ht-p , 44.'.. 1S64. 
HUaUUkwa.— Uibbf< in I'ae. K. K. K. |... i, 
1865. 

Milijaes. .\ former triho.tf v. k. Mexico 
or s. Texas, prf)bably Coahuiltecan, gath- 
ered into themisaionof San Bernardo de 
la CandeJa.— Or<»GO y Berra, Geog., 302, 
18G4. 

KUitary fodatiet. Although the vari- 

ous trilH^s were in a state of chroni*- war- 
fare one with another, little i» known of 
their system of military organiiation, 
with the ex<'ei>tion, perhaps, of thojso of 
the IMains and the iSieblo regions. Then* 
is ahun<lant evidence, however, that the 

military code was aa carefully developed 
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as the Hx-ial Hyt»tom among moat of the 
tiibee of Mexico. The exceptions 
were the Kekimo and the thinly Kcatterpd 

bands of tin- cxtit'ine v., tfu' (\'\lifi>riiiii 
tribee, and the various \muii* \v. of the 
Rocky mts. commonly (grouped as Mute. 
Ea.Mt of the Mis8is!-i[>j)i, whcirt the clan 
8y8t«ni vi&n dominant, the^hief mili- 
tary functlona of leadership, declaration, 
iiu(\ perhaps ron<"lusinii nf war, spcm to 
have been hereditary in certain claua, as 
the Bear elan of the Mohawk and Chip- 
pewa, and the Wolf or Mnnx division 
of the Delaware!). It is prol>able that ii 
their history were known it would he 
fiitiiid that iTio.«t of the di«tinjruished 
Inciiau leadens in the colonial and uther 
ejirly Indian wars were actually the 
chicfn of the war rlan^ nr military socio- 
tiea ol their ret))>eilivc triljes. If we can 
trust the 1 1 upnenot narrat i vej*, t he ancieii t 
tribes of x. Florida and the ;idjai i-iit re- 
gion had a mihtary system and marcliiu^; 
order almost as exaet as that of a modern 
civili/t'd iKition, the various jrnidf"- of 
rank i>eiag di8tinjEnnshe<l hysperitir litU .s. 
Bomething sinular s»'ems to have pre- 
vailed am«tnfi the Creeks, where, l>esi<les 
war and jx'ace elans, there wvn* war and 

K'are towns, the war or "ri'd" towns 
fing the assembly points for all war 
ceremonies, including the war dance, 
Hi'ulp daiK I', and torture of prisoners. 
The ' lied .Stick" band of tlie Seminole, 
noted in the Florida wars as the most 
hostile portion of the triln*, seem to have 
constituted in themselves a war society. 
Amonff the confederated Rank and Foxes, 
!ii'n>nlinL' to MrKtMincy and Hall, nearly 
all the men ol the two trilx.s w ere organ- 
ijsed into two war societies which con- 
te>teil a.:ain--t enefi other in a!! races or 
friendly alidetic gaiuei! and were distin- 
gnishe<i by different cut of hair, costume, 
and dan«-es. With the more I'Oacefnl 
and se<lentary Pueblo trd>es, as tiu> Zuiii 
and Hopi, military matters were regu- 
lalt d bv a prit'sthooil. as the " Pi ie^tiiood 
ot the liow" of the ZuAl, which formed 
a close corporation with initiation rites 
an<l s«^-ret ceremonies. 

Throu>^hout the plains from n. to .s. 
there existed a mditary organization so 
similar among the various tribes as to 
suggest a KJiniiion origii>. nlthough with 
patriotic pride each tribe elauii*.'<l it as its 
own. Maximilian was inclined toascribe 
it« origin to the (.'rows, perhaps on the 
{(round of their vvell-knr>wn ceremonial 
tempeninu'nt, l>nt it is probably much 
ohh-r than their traditional .'••eparation 
from the Illdatsa. In each ini'i the 
or<raiii/ation ci»nsisted ol from 4 to IL' 
so<-i<'ti(\sof varying rank and iironiiiienc^", 
ranging from Ixiysor untri»Ml warriors up 
to old tiicn w lio had earne^i retirement 
by lung years uf service on the warpath 



and thenceforth confinal themselves to 
the supervision of the tribal ceremoniea 
The name of each society had reference 

to some my?ti(' animal protector or to 
some costume, duty, or rieculiarity con- 
nected with the memnership. Thtn, 
among the Kiowa there were H warrior 
societies, known respectively s& UabbitSt 
Young Mountain Sheep, Hone Cape, 
Black I^gs. J^knnktx^rry People (nUm.^ 
Crazy Horsetj), ajid Chief Dogs. The 
Rabbit society consisted of boys of a)H>ut 
10 to 12 years f>f njre, who were trained in 
their iiitiire duties by certain old men, and 
who had a dance in which the step was 
intended to imitate the jinnpini: inotitvn 
of a rabbit. The next lour societies 
named were all of about equal rank, 
varying only acrortling to the merit or 
ri'putatitJii til Ihv. officers at any particu- 
lar time; but the K'oit.'*ef\ko or ' Chief 
Doi:--" were limite<l to 10 jiicked and 
tried warri'jrs uf surpa.>.-ing courage, each 
of whom, at his inv(*stiture with the 
sacn^d sash of the order, took a s^)!* inn 
obiigatitm never, uhile wearing it, to 
turn his face fn)m the enemy in bafili- 
except at the urgent aprieal of the w hole 
war jMirty. It was the duty of the leader, 
who wore a black sash pa.ssing around 
his neck and hanging down to the eround, 
to dismount and anchor himself in the 
front oi the charge by (lri\ ini: I'i-^ laiuf 
through the end of the sash into the 
earth, there to exhort the warriors with- 
out m<»viiiLr from his station unleSH, 
shouhl the battle be lust, they released 
him by pulling out the lance*. Should 
thev forget or l>e preveute<l in the hnrrj- 
of dight, lie must die at his {Ktst. In 
consequence of the great dantzer thus 
involved, the K'oitsefl scArf was wm 
only w hen it was the deli l)erate intention 
to fight a pitched and decisive battle. 

ICach s^M-iety had its own dance. «ongs. 
ceremonial costume, and in.'iignia. l)e**ides 
special tabus and obligations. The cere- 
monial dance of one swiety in eaeh triJie 
was usuallv characterized by .«onie sjHH:ies 
of clown play, moBtfre«^nently taking the 
form ol speech and action the reverse of 
w hat the spectators were ex pecting. The 
organization among the .4rapaho, Chey- 
enne, Sionx, and other tribet" wa« essen- 
tially the same as among the Kiowa. At 
all tribal assemblies, ceremonial hant«, 
and on great war exjx>ditions, the various 
societies t«x)k charge of the rr»ntine details 
and acte<l both as performers and aa 
police. Among the Cheyenne the IIo- 
tamitiineo, or I)og Men society ("l>c^ 
Soldiers" ), actjuired such prominence in 
the trontier wars by virtue of pupenor 
nmiilter and the bravery of their leader- 
ship that the name has freijuently K-en 
used by writers to designate the wboie 
<n]{amzatioii. 
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Coiumlt Clark, Ind. 8iflrn I^n^., article 

'* Soldier" and trilwl arlit le.'*. 1S8'>: Push- 
ing in 2<1 Kf p. B. A. E., 18»3; De Bry, 
Brev. Narr., 1591 ; G. A. Dorsey In Field 
Columb. Mm. I'uh.. Aiifliroji. f-or., i\, 
no. 1, 1906; J. O. Dorsey in Anj. Nat., 
XIX, no. 7, 1885; Gatechet, Creek Migr. 
I-ep.. I, II, 1SS4-SS; (irinnt'II, Blackfoot 
Lodge Tales, Maxiuuiian, Travels, 
IMS; Moonev (1) in 14th Rep. B. A. E., 
1886; (2) in ITth Rep. B. A. 18!»8. 

(j. M. ) 

MlllnnuMm. A Lniseflo village formerl y 

in the n»'iphh<>rhood of Sati Lnis Kv\ 
mission, s. Cal. — Taylor in Ual. Farmer, 
May 11, 1860. 

KilkyWaih ruin. A prehistoric pn('l)lo 
ruin ex tout ling iola mile along the eilge 
of Milkv hollow, about 0 m. r. of the 
l*etrilie<f F'onvt, Aparlicm , Ariz. Mm-Ii 
oi the ruin has tlisapiiearetl over the bluff. 
The hoases were small and rudely con- 
Htrncted; the pottery is coarse ami nntle< - 
orateU, and rwi, gray, and black in color; 
stone implementa snow excellent work- 
msui^'hip. A feature of the ruin is its 
Ptove-like tirealtai-s. St-f Hough in Uep. 
Nat. Mus. ;519-2(), V.m. 

Milk*HoU«w]liiin.— Hough, ibid . pi. 58. 

lUUasli. The Chehalis name of a vil- 
lage on the s. side of (Jnivs harbor, 
Wwb.— (iibbs, .Ms<. no. 24H, li. A. E. 

Hilly. The handsome younj; daughter 
of Ilillis Hadjo (t|. v.), a S^'ininole chief. 
When, in Dec. 1817, a party ol bemmole 
captured an American named McKrim- 
nion and carrie4l hiin to .Mikasuki, Ilillis 
Hadjo, who resided in that town, ordered 
him to be bamt to death. The stake was 
set, McKriiiiniou with his head shaved 
was bound tu it, and wood was piled about 
him. When the Indians finished their 
dance and were alvuit to kindle the fire, 
Milly ru8he<i to her father and upon lier 
knees befored that he wouhl span^ the 
prisoner's life; hut it was n-'t until >Uv 
evinceil a determination tu j>erish with 
him that her plea was granted. McKrim- 
mon was sul>se<nii'iitly sold to the Span- 
ianlsand thusobtaineil Insliberty. After 
Hillis Hadjo's death, Milly, who with her 
father's family was c;ipture«l by American 
troojiH, receiveil an offer of marriage from 
McKrimmon, but refusecl to accept it nn- 
til she was satisfied that the offer was 
prompte<l by motives otlier than his obli- 
gation to her for saving his life. See 
McKennevand Hall. Ind. Tribes, III, 193, 
18:iS; Drake. luds., 4(K{. 18JS0. 

Milpais. A Tapatro villaire with 280 
inhabitants in 1H<>5* i Hrowm . Vpachc 
• Omntry, 291, 1W!»). l'rol>ablv intendtnl 
lor Mnlpain (S|>an.: 'bad ianil', Im-ally 
n'ferrin}; sj>e<Mlic.illv to spn'sid-otit lava), 
or for Mil/niA ( 'ciiiti\ated patches' ), 

lUlyillaa. Two Tepehuane piH'blos, one 
known as Milpillas Grandes (Span, 'great 



little-cultivate<l-patches'), the other as 
Mil|iiilus Chiijuitas, lK)th situate<f in s. w. 
Duran^, Mexico. Tlie inhabitants of 
both \nllages are now much mixe<l with 

u hitt's and A/tecs, 

HilpiUa*. ' Ort>/.( ()\ Ht rrii, Geoir., jsi, lst',i. Saata 
Mari* KilpillM.— Il)i<l . M'J. 

Milwaakae ('fine land', from mifo or 
mmo 'good', aki 'land.'— Barapi. Cf. 
Ki Iton, cittnl Ixdow). A former village 
w ith a mixed population of Mascoutens, 
Foxes, and Potawat<jmi, situatc«i on Mil- 
waukee r., Wis., at or near the site of 
the present Milwaukee, in lt)99. See 8t 
Gosme, dted below, and Warren, Hist. 
Qiibways, .32, lS.s.->. Cf. .\fi.Hf:o>uthimiua. 
Meliwarik.— Sl ("of'iiK- i ICWi in Slu-n. Kjjriv Vov., 
■'O, Isil. Mellfki.— < il.i (rn. leWK fnllowi-d 

ill m,i|.ni Iji|.liain, Imls. \Vi«.. 1870. Melleoki.— 

!n 1 Kariy Voy . .50. 1861 (early map form). 
M- U.jki — lt)i(|. Melwarok — St ('o-iino ilfSWi 

r ' I liy L;illumi, o|., oit . .). Melwank — Ihid 
Miiwaukie.— I)i< k i lvj7) in H. H Dik-. (^i, 
("iiiitf . 2d susN . i.i. 18.V) (n fi T- to tril.e). Mine- 
Keltoii. .ViiiihN Kt .Miifkinnc. 17'>. ls9.S 
(^ivfii iiNcorrccI nlK>ri>;iiiiil form, in* aiiitu; " there 
is II K'mhJ poiiU.' or 'thin- i-. a i«iim whore 
hiickleberrle-H fimw ' ). 

Kimal. A former Maidu village on the 
\<. bank of Feather r., ju.st below Yuba 

< itv, Sutter CO., Cal. ( r. h. i>. ) 

Mimai — l)i.x()ti in Hull .\inMu-.. .\„i His( xvii, 
i»l. .xxxvlli. VMtfi , nii-priui I Mimal — liMiirroftl 
NHt. Knees, i. I'm, ]sv_> Wi in«.~-l'ovv.T> in ( out. 
N A Kthr.oi., 111. '^si. 

Kimbrenoi (Span.: '|)eopl e i»f the wil- 
lows'). A branch of the Apache who 
took their pf»pu!ar name from the Mim- 
bres mts.,s. w. N. Mex., but who roamed 
over the country from the b. side of the 
Rio < ;ran<le in N'. Me.v. to San Franci-ci. 
r. m Ari/oim,u favorite haunt being near 
Lake Gozman, w. of El Paso, in Chihua- 
hua. F?etW(^Mi lH.'i4 and 18(59 their niun- 
iHjr w tU4 estimated at 400 to 750. under 
MangaHColora<la8(q.v.). Inhabitsthey 

were similar t- > the ot her Apachc. Kainiiitr 
a livelihood by raiding settlements in 
New Mexico, A rizona, and Mexico. They 

ma<h' [K'ac«'with the Mexicans from time 
to time and before 1870 were supplied 
w it h rations by the military postatJanos, 
("hihiiahua. They w ere so'nietimes cal UhI 
Cop[»ermine A twche on account of their 
occupancy of the territory in whi<*h the 
Santa Rita mines iii s. w. N. Me\ arc>ifu- 
ate<l. In 1S7.'> a part of them joineil the 
Mescaler«>s and a part werennderthe Hot 
Spriiiirs ( ( 'hiricafma i airem v. .V. Mex. 
They are now divided Ix'tween the Mes- 
calero res., N. Mex., and Ft At^-he 
agency. An/., but their number is not 
separately reiKtrte<|. ( y, w. h. ) 

Apaches itimbrenos. — II mn 1 ■. 1. 1 r Vtlii>. .Noiiv. 
Ks|' .rurtfl, ivll Coppermine Apache*.— HtirtUtt, 
I'. r> S(irr i .S.' ; ]<ti Iccujen-ne. — ()ro/co y 
Bi rra. t;> ManguB Colorado's band.— 

Ind. AtT [. 'It-, ls.> , Miint;M'< C iloradii.o' 
Imndi, Membrenos -Mill. Ili-t. Mcv . !k'i, \y2i. 
Mii mbri Apachei.— At! Kt p . IT 1. 1 > Miem- 
brenos— lii'l. ,\IT. R.|>.. ;iSO. IvM Mieinbre« — 
l)avi^i Slum. Coiu). N. Mi-x.. .'.j. \^uO. Mienbrc — 
Ind. AtT. Ri')>.. 2U'>. 1^77. Mimbrenaa.— Browne. 
ApBclie Ooimtry, 290, vm. miminmt.'^Boanj' 
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CMtle. BpAuijib Am., 68, 1819. Himbrerenoa. — 
Barreiro Ojeafln nobre Nut-vo-Mexicct, titip , 3, 
18»2. HlBtew.— Anza (1769) in Doc. Ili»t. Mex., 
4th 9.. It. 114, lH.'i4> XimbrM AaMhet.— Cremony, 
LifoftnionR Apachen, ;0. 1868. Hiatm.— Ind. Afl. 
Kci>. ISVj, xu;, 1860. TMnijra nr— Eacudero, Not. 
EbUkI. dp ChihUHhua. 212, 1831 (own nameK 

Mina. The extinct Salt clans of Siu and 
San Felii)e pueblf*, N. Mex. 
Miu-biiM.— Htxli^c in Am. Aotbrop., ix. 3o2,1896 
(Mno^'peoplc'). 

Minat. A 3lit!niac villatre <jr })and in 
Nova Scr^tia in 1760.— Frve ( 17t>0) in 
Mam. HiHt.Soc.Coll.,l8t8.,.v, lla,lS09. 

Minatti. A village, probably Seminole, 
formerly at the Hource ot Peace cr., w. 
eentnil Florida, proljably in the present 
Polk CO, (H. K. Doc. 78, 25th Cong., 2d 
sesp., map, 18:i8). The nameevi* 

<lently I)ear8 no relation to the piwent 
Manatee in Manatee co. 

Waemanng. A Potawatomi village, 
callt*«l after a cliit f of tins iiainc, near tne 

f resent Ctrantj>ark, Kankakee co., n. e. 
llinois, on land ceded in 1832.--Cami) 
Ti]>|HT-aii<>t- trcatv (1832) in U. 8. Ind. 
Treaties, t>y8, 1873. 

Xlaei and Qaarrlat. The term mininff 
in ii.-^ually a]'plie<l to (operations connccte*! 
with Uie |)rocuring of meUilH from the 
earth, while the terra quarrying is ap> 

1»lied to tlio |>ro(t!rin<: .»t stivno. The 
ormer term sometimes relers aiwi to the 
obtaining of minerals occorring in minute 
quantities, a? tnri|Uois(\ or nf Hiilistanro?, 
a.H clav, .Halt, ami ticlier, not usually re- 
rooveil ill solid or bulky bodies, especially 
when- ilcop fNcavationH or timtKMinfr are 
requireti. tu>l(l, nilvt-r, and ropj>er were 
used by nianv of the mort? ])rogre88ive 
American 1ii]>v»s Itefore tlio di««'ovpry; 
but copper uii> the only metal 4 \1t ii-i\ cly 
used M. of Mexico. The hJuieltin^' ni ores 
was jirobably imi>erfiM'tly undert^tood, 
even by the mo^t advanced trilx-p, and 
iron, except in meteoric form or in the 
ore, was unknown. Their moot impor- 
tant mines of copi)er ((j. v.) with w^hich 
we are acquainUn were in N. Michigan 
ncnin. and (m l^^le Hoyale in L. Superior. 
Here the native metal occun* in mas*w8 
and bits distrilditfd in more or k«s 
compact bodtea ul eruptive rock. The 
mining oiK'rationsronsisted in removmg 
the fuperlicial earth ami <i' l>riH and ni 
breakmg up th«> n^ck wiili ^tone sledgea 
and by the application of heat, thus 
frifing the mu-s.-^cH i'>f nn-tal, s iiiie ot 
which were of large ih<m. < >ne »i>ecimen, 
partially removed from ite bea by the 
aborigines and then abandone<l, \veighe<l 
nearly 3 tons. "It was lt>i fe»>t below 
the surface, and under it were wies, as 
if it liai] \icvn cnfinly detacln'o, Init it 
ImU not Ix'en much displaced" (Win- 
chell in Pop. 8ci. Monthly, Sept 1881 ). 
Another Vt-rv larL'r' nia-s ('iic'>n!itcr<*<l in 
tlie shaft ot the Minnesota mineon Onto- 
nagon r., Mich., which had been pMtiatly 
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removeii by the native minern, is referred 
to by Mac Lean: "The excavation [an- 
cient] reached a depth of 26 ft, which 
was filled up with day and a mattixi lUBSm 
of molderina vegitalile matter. At a 
depth of 18 n., anionv: a mass of leaves, 
Hticksi, and water. Mr Knapp difjcovered 
a detache<l ma^iH of cop[M!r wvighiug 6 
touH. This mass had be^'u rai!*e<i about 
A ft. alrmg the foot of the lode on timbers 
by meani« of wedge** and wa.s left up<in a 
cobwork of logM. These logs wen- lri>iu 
6 to 8 in. in diameter, the endH of \> hn li 
plainly showed the mark}* of a cutung 
tool. The upper Hurfa<'e and edgei^ of the 
nia.s8 of copjier were beaten an<l pounded 
smooth, showing that the irregular pro- 
truding pie<:e« had been broken off. Near 
it were tound other masses. On the walls 
of the shaft were marks of fire. Bemdes 
charcoal there was found a stone sledge 
weighin<; M {lounds and a copfter maul 
weighing 25 iiounds. Btone mauls, ash«s, 
and charcoal have Ix'en found in ail thet«e 
mine»" (Maci^ean, Mound Builden^, 76- 
77, 1904) . The excavatioift were gener- 
ally not dc<"i), Iteing merely pit>'. but 
tunneling was occasiooallv retorted to 
(Gtllman). In McOarfrole's eove, on 
\9\o Royale, nearly a s-|nan» mile of the 
surfatx' has lajen worked over, the jdta 
connecting with one another over a large 
j'lirt nf tht* area. Counties? l)rr)krn and 
uniiroken stone sledges, mostly roundish 
bowlders of haid stone brooffht from the 
lake shore many ndlesaway, area,-atiom1 
over the surface and mixetl with the 
d^ris. As indicatiH) bv the nreseniv of 
miigh grooves and notclies, these imple- 
ment.si were generally hafted for use. \ 
remnant of a withe handle was prer>t>rved 
in one instance, and a woo(lt-n sh<.M'1. 
wootlcn biu?in, a wo^nlen laiider, an-i .i 
piece of knottetl rawhide string are an lonir 
the relics obtaine<l from the ancient pits 
by nuKlem miners. 

In glacial times extensive surfaces of 
the copper-bearing rocks were swei»l by 
the under surfaces of the great ice sheet*, 
and thus many masses and bits of the 
metal, more or'lesa scarred and battered, 
were carried southward over Michigan, 
WisroMHin, and Mnnu'sota, and even 
farther a. These masses, deposited with 
the rocky debris of moraines, were col- 
lected and utilized by tlie natives Th.» 
masNes of copper, when obtained, wetv 
probably in the main carried awajr to 
distant settlement- t . worktni into 
implements, utensils, and ornaments. 
The distribution of the product was very 
wide, extendincr over the entire cnnntry 
K. of the great plains. Cinnabar, ocher, 
ssU, alum, and clay were mine<) in many 
stM-ft 'iis f>f the country, Indians s im*'- 
tmies going long distances in quet^t of 
ttiese materials. Coal was and ia ob- 
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taine<l from ex|)oeim»f« in the bluffn, bv the 
Hopi Indiaiifi, ami there is hit*torifal tet»- 
tiinony that it \va.«i thuM procurtHl for 
pottery-burniup in fonner tiine^. Iron 
oxi«Ie» were exteiit^ively iiiine«l by ponie 
tril)e^', aa xa ilhistnited in an iron mine re- 
cently opened in Franklin ro., Mr)., when^ 
<leep, Htnn«ins pilleries liatl lK*en exea- 
vate<l in the ore Ixxly for the purpose of 
obtainint; the n'«l and yellow oxidef for 
I»aint ( I iolineH ). 




SCCTlOM 0> P> Ht W<Nt Ik • e«D Of l>ll» Oat. M440u«i. OirtM 

or (iCAvATiOft* AMuT N rr. (moiim*) 



The quarrying of stone for tin* manu- 
facture of implements, utensiln, and orna- 
ments was one of the ^reat industries of 
the native tril)es. An<'ient excavations, 
8urroundc'<l l)y tlu* <lebris of implement- 
makinjr, are of common occurrence in the 
L'nited States. Flint (q. v. ) and other 
varieties of stone sufficiently brittle to 
l>e shaf»e<l by the frai'tun* procenses were 
es|H>cially sou^lit, but soapstone, mica, 
and tunpioise were also quarried. The 
flinty roi'ks include «'hcrt ( usuallv ••allecl 
flint), novaculite, quart/., «iuartzite, jas- 
iHJf, arjrillite, rliyolite, an<l obsidian 
(q. v.). The l»est known tlint quarries 
are those on Flint Kidjre, Licking co.. 
Ohio; at Mill Creek, I'nion co., HI., and 
hi the vicinity «»f Hot Spring, Ark. 
Many others have l)een locatiNl, and 
• loubtless still others remain undisi-ov- 
ered in the fon>sts and mountains. 

At Flint Kidije extensive beds of riidily 
coloretl tbnt of excellent (piality occur, 
forniinjf the summit of the Mattish ridfre. 
The ancient pittin^rs cover hundreds of 
acres, and in numerous cases are still 
open to a depth of from 10 t(» 20 ft. 
AI)out the pits are rKljres and heaps of 
<lebris and many shop sites where the 
implement forms were roughed out, and 
masses of fractured tlint and tlaka^e, as 
well as countless hammerstones use<l in 
the shaping oiK*rations (siH* Stmit'-intrk ) . 
The tlint IxKly was first uncovere«l, pn»b- 
ah\y with the aid of ^toIle, antler, an«l 
wooden t(xjls, and then broken ui> with 
heavy stone hamm«*rs, aide<l by the ap- 
phciition of heat. Similar (juarries o<'cur 
ID Coshocton CO., as well as in other parts 
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of Ohio, aiid in West Virginia, Indiana, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee. The quarries 
in Arkansas are |)erhai>s even more ex- 
tensive than those in Ohio, the stone in 
the In-st known examples Ix'inn a fine- 
^raineii variety of chert known as novacu- 
lite (q. v. ), which occurs in ImhIs «»f jrreat 
thickness an<l undetermined extent. The 
phenomena of the (juarries corresiHind 
clos<'ly with those of Flint Hidge 
Holmes). Similar ({uarries of chert are 
ound at many [K*ints in Missouri and 
Indian Territory (Holmes). The i^rv&i 
);roup of ((uarries found in the vicinity 
of Mill Creek, III., presents 8U|»erti- 
cial indications corresjxmding closely 
with those of the Ohio and Arkansas 
«|uarries, but the stoiic' obtained was a 
trrav flint, which occurs in the form of 
iKKfularand lenticular masses, mf>stlv of 
irre^jular outline. Tlie.«e concretions 
weri" well suited to the manufacture of 
the lar^ie flakeil implemenb' — spa<le8, 
hoes, knives, and spearhea<ls — found dis- 
tributed over a vast area in the middle 
MiK^issipni valley. The original pittings, 
excjivated in the compa<'t <lejM)sits of 
<>silcareous clay and sand in wriich the 
n«Mlules are emlHHlded, often reache<l a 
depth of 2'> ft or more. A nale sti»ne 
pi«'k was use<l in excavating, and stone 
as well as antler hammerH were emploved 
iti the flaking w«»rk ( Thillips). See Flint. 
(Quarries of quartzite (q. v.) «H"cur in 
Wyoming (Horsey); of argillite (ij. v.) 
in Hucks co.. Pa. (Mercer); of ia«per 
(q. v. ) in the same county ( Mercer); and 
of^rhyolite (q. v. )in Adams co. (Holmes). 
Differing in type from the preceiling are 
the ext»'nsive (piarnes on iMney branch 
of Ko< k cr., in the suburbs of Washing- 
t»m, I>. C. ilere (juartzite l)owlders were 
quiirried fr<»m the Cretaceous bluffs for 
the manufacture of flaked impleinenta 
(Holmes). See </?iarf2»/r. 



Steatite (<|. v.), calle<l also soapfltone, 
was quarried at many points along the 
Atlantic slope of the Apjmlachian high- 
land from Georgia to JNew York, also in 
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t\u' N\'W England staton, aii<l in the far 
\Vf}<t, fHjHHially inCalifftrnia. This stone 
was easily carvtHl, and, I km use it in not 




Wall or totmom Quiumr »mo«iim> STu«t^ lErr m (Umovim 
Luwr« OF THt ROCKi CALiroihl* (ho«.UC>) 

readily fractured by heat, was niueh 
used l)y the Indians for i-<>t»kin>r vessels 
and for tobacco i>ii)es. The masses of 
this rock were 
uncovere*!, and 
I u ni i»s lan(e 
enough to Ihj 
8hape<I into |H>ts 
were cut out 
with the aid of 
well - sharpened 
picks and < his- 
els of stone 
(Ilohnes, Mc- 
(iuire, Sclm- 
*inacher, Hey- 
nolds, An);ell ). 

Mica ((|. V.) 
was «|uarried in 
many j)la(*«'s in 
Virginia a n d 
North Carolina, 
tho pittin);H be- 
i n ii initnerous 
and hir^e. The 
shei'tH of this 
material were 
used by the 
natives for mir- 
rors and for the 
manufactureofoniament^i. liuil<lint: stone 
wai* requiriMl in great quantitii'S in the 
bniltling of piiel>Ios ami cliff -dwellings in 
the arid region, but surface rock was so 
ri'adily availal>le that dcep<jtiarrying was 
not necessary. Catlinile (ij. \.), a nnl- 
day stone, was ext«>nsively <niarried for 
the manufacture of tobacco pi|K's and or- 
naments. The quarries an' situated in 
Pijtestone co., Minn., and arc still worknl 
tosomeexti-nl bv the neighboring Siouan 
tribes. The indu.^try is not regarded a.i 
a very ancieut one, although the umuu- 




CATLINITE (pIPfjTONC) UUAKHr WUHKtl> BY blUO* lr>ti4AI>lk. Tm£ L£00C 
OF PIPESTONE APPEARS NEAR BASE Of WALL. (MniiCTt) 



facture<l artioleM are wid«'ly diHtribute*! 
(Catlin, Holmes). 

Turquoise (<j. v.) is found in several of 
the Western states, but far as known 
was mined extensively at onlv two j-M>int8, 
l>os Cerrillos, near Santa te, N. Mex. 
(Ulake, .Silliraan),and at Turquoise nitn., 
Cochise CO., Ariz. These mini^ were op- 
erale<l by the natives before the arrival of 
the Spanish, as is indiiated by the pit- 
tings and rude stone mining t<xt]s found 
jiA^Jociateil with them. The •mines were 
operated also by the Si)aniards, and in 
m«>re recent years in a oesultory way by 
the pre.><ent inhabitant.*^ of the region. 
The mines at Cerrillos seem to have 
l)een extensively worke<l by the alH>- 
rigines. HIake, who examine<I the site 
about 1H.'),5, says: "On reaching the lo- 
cality I wjw struck with astonishment at 
the extent of the excavation. It is an 
inmiense nit with prin-ipitous sides of an- 
gular rock, proje<-tinjr in crags, which 
su.'-tain a growth of pines and shrul>s in 
the li!<sures. On one side the nn-ks tower 
into a precipice and overhang as to 

form a cave; 
at another j»lace 
the side is low 
and fonneil of 
the broken r«x.*kfl 
which were re- 
moved. Fnjni 
the top of the 
< liff the ex(av-a- 
tion apjH'ars to 
|je m) ft iu 
depth and ;i(.X)or 
more in width. 
The bottom is 
fun nel-slmi»*Hi 
anil f<trme<l by 
the s I o p i nj; 
banks of tlie de- 
brisof fragments 
of the sides. On 
this debris, at 
the b<^»ttom of 
the pit, pine 
trees over a 
hundr»»il years 
old are now 
growing. and the 
Iwink of rt'fu.se rock is similarly cuv- 
ere<l with trees. This great exiavation 
is made in the solid rocks, and ten."* 
«)f thou.'^uiils of tons of pH'k have Iwn 
broken out. This is not the only open- 
ing; there are several pits in the vicinity 
more limited in extent, some of thera 
being apparently mu<h more nn-ent" 
( lUake in Am. Jour. Sci., 2d s., xxv. 227. 
jsos). Silliman (Kng. and ^lin. Jour., 
x.vMi, nu>, ISHl) s|>eaks of finding in 
tlu'se mines "numen>UH st<uie hammers, 
some to be Jjvld in the hand aud.otliers 
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swung as slodges, fashioned with wedre- 

Hha|>ei( edjjea atnl a {rnxivr for a handle. 
A hjuomer weighing over 20 pounds was 
found while I was at the Cerrilloe» to 

wliich tlu' withe wa>^ still attached, with 
its oak handle; the tiaaie scrub-oak which 
is found arrowing abundantly on the hi11> 
Kides, iin\v quite well ]>rt's« r' . ! iftt-r at 
leaat two centuriea of eutoiubiuent in this 
perfectly dry rock. The stone used for 
these haiiimerf! is the hard and t<nijjh 
hornbleudc andt^ite, or propvlite, which 
forms the Oerro de Oro and other Cerrillos 
hills. Witli theneruile tool?, and w ithout 
iron and steel, using fire in place of explo- 
sives, these patient old workers mana(?ed 
t^> breakdown and reriKur th - iiicre<lible 
luasees of ttie»e tufaceoui^ nx ks which 
form the mounds already described." 

Animi;: tlie vnrioiw workH which may 
be consulted on tiic native conjier mines 
are: Foaterand Whitney in II. R. Ex. Doc. 
no, ."Ust Cong., IstsesB., l:^')0; (lillmanin 
Smithpon. llep. 187.'J, 1874; Holmes in 
Am. .\nthrop., n. s., iii, 1901; McT^n, 
Mound Builders, 1879; Packanl in Am. 
Antiq., xv, no. 2, \m:i; WhittleHey in 
Smithwm. Cont., xni, 1862; Winchell in 
r..]). Sri Mo., Sept. 1881. Qiiarrirs of 
brittle varietie« ut ntone are described by 
Dorsey in Pub. 51, Field Columbian Mus., 
1900; Sniith fFowkr) in Nat. Mns. Rep. 
I884.ls.s5; Hohuesil)iiiIUiU.21.B. A. E., 
1 S'i4, 1 2 ; in 15th Rep. B. A. E., 1897; Mercer 
( 1 ) in Am. Anthrop., vii, 1894, (2) in Proc. 
A. A. A. S., xui, 1894, (3) in Proc. Am. 
Philos. H«K.'., XXJITV, 396, 1895; Phillips 
in Am. Anthrop., n. h., it, 37, 1900. Soap- 
Htone quarries are de}<cril>ed by Angell in 
Am. N;it., \ir, 1878; Holmes in 15th 
Rep. B. A. E., 1897; Mc<iuire in Trans. 
Anthrop. Hoc. Wash., n, 1883; Schu- 
macher in Uth Rep. Pealxxlv Mus., 1878. 
FipeiHtone quarrie? \>y ratlin, N. Am. 
ludti., 1, 1866; Ilolnn rtiu True. A. A. A.S., 
XLt, 1802. Turquoise by Blako ( 1 ) in Am. 
Jour. Sci., 2d s., xxv, (21 in Am. 

Antiq., XXI, 1891>; Kunz, Ciems uud Pre- 
cious Stones, 1890; Hilliman in Eng. and 
Min. Jour., x.xxii, 1881. (w. n. n.) 

Miaetetperi ('thow who dt leeate under 
the l>ank.'— H. L. Scott). A divi.-<ion of 
the Cn)ws, more commonly known as 
River Crows, who separateil from the 
Mountain C rows al>out 1859 and settle*! 
on Missouri r. 

Mine-««t-p«ri.— CuMmtImmi in Smilh.Hoii. Kt«i>. l v".o, 
144. 1H51. Mln«*upe'rik.— <'ol. H. L. Scott, iiif ti 
1906 (pr<»i»er (omi. with mfiinlup a»«iv*' utvt ir. 
WaBcn-Bup-paj-deh.— Anon. Ms t'rnw mm hU h 
A. B. Bivtr Oiwra.— P«iue ia Iiul. Afl. Rep. 1871, 
ISD»U72. ts^iMlMffB.— CultertaoD. op. dt 

Ming^an { }fa'iiiiinii. 'wolf'). A Mon- 
tagnais (AlKonquian) village near the 
month of Mlniean r., on the w. shore of 

till- (tulf of St l.awrenrt', Qnel>*'e. It is 
the general rendezvous for all the Indians 



for several hundred miles around. The 

name oi runi in the grant of the seigriiory 
in ItiUl, and a mission was probably estab- 
lished there soon after(Hind, Lab.Penin.. 
1, 43-44, 186:^). Tfn villaire numbered 
178 inhabitauta iu 1684, and 241 in 1906. 

(j. M.) 

Malngan.— W*m. Jnne^, inf'n. TWfi. 

Minghaaanwetasbi ( Mi"ra •m'^-wet^ajt, 
'touches not awana') . A »ul)gens of the 
MandinkapMrhe gens of the Omaha. — 
Dorsey in loth Rep. B. A. K., 228, 1897. 

Wingliaika ( Mi**xa'$kn, 'swan'). A gen> 
tile fiundivi^ion of the Osage. — ^Dorsey in 
15th Rep. B. A. E., 234, 1897. 

inaghaskaiaihkaslilBa ( t'mV- 
i''<ici>'^a, *swan people*). A sul»v'ens of 
"ihe Minkin gens ot the Oeiage. — Dorsey 
in 15th Rep, B. A. E., 233, 1897. 

Mii^ko. The ' Roval' clan of the ^sh- 

Gineephratry of the Chickasaw, m called 
H-ause it was the chief or ruling clan. 
Miaf-lu— Morgan. Anc. 8oc., 163. lt«77. Xiago.— 
OatMcbet, Creek Mlftr. Leu., i. 96, 1884. 

Mingo. The ('hcK-taw and Chickasaw 
e<juivalent of the Muskogee iniko, 'chief, 
l)Oth witrds l>eing of freiiuent use by 
historians and travelerw in tneGulf states 
during the colonial period. ( a. k. c. ) 

Mingo ( Algonqulan: Mnigue, 'stealthy, 
treacherous' ). A name applied in vari- 
oo.^ furms by the Delawares and atli Hated 
t nix's to the Inxpioia and cognate tribes, 
ari<l more partirnlarly used durinp the 
late euluuial i;eriod by the .Vmericana to 
designate a (Tetache<l liand of Iro<|Uoi8 
who had left the villa^'r,< of the main 
body liefore 17")Uan<l loriuiil ih'W settle- 
ments in Pennsylvania, on upper Ohio r.. 
iu the neighlM>rh(K)d of the Shawnee, 
Delawares, and uei).;hlj(»ring tribes. Frum 
that peritxl their relations were more in- 
tintat»' with the western tribes than with 
the Irmjuois, and they were frequently 
hostile to the whites while the parent 
1m lily waf at peace. Thev gradually 
iiiove«l down the Ohio, and just previous 
to the Revolution were living in the 
vicinity of Stenbenvine, Ohio. In 17r»(5 
their »*ttlemeut, known as Mingo town, 
contained 60 families, and waa the tmly 
Indian j»ettlement iM\ the Ohio from Pitts- 
bun; to Louisville (Hutchins, Deecrip., 
1778). From the Oliio they crossed over 
to the headwaters of S{'intoand SanduHky 
rs., where they Ingsm t<> l»e knuwu a*- the 
Senecasof Sandusay, either b«cau»<e the 
majority were Sene<a or because all the 
wejJtern Iroquois were suppoped to l)e 
Sineca. They wt!re calUnl 8eneca in 
their first relations with the Government, 
and that name thus l)ecame their f)fficial 
designation, generally with a <le.«cript!ve 
addition to indicate their habitat. Alxmt 
1800 they were joined by a part of the 
Cayuga, who had wold their lands* in New 
York« 'In Ohio one part formed a con- 
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^net tion with the Shawnee at wintown, 
while the rest bad their villtwe on ikui- 
dtioky r. The mixed hand at liewistown 
Ix^ iiiiir known ji> the Mixtul St-necaH and 
Shawiieei', to die^tiut^inh them irvui the 
othent, who wen* still called Senetaa of 
Samhi.-ky. ]n is:;i both bandsKoM th*-ir 
laiulii in Oliio ioiil removed to a tract in 
KansRf, on NeoKho r., whence they re- 
iiii>\t-<l in ls<;7 to Indian Tirr'tor\ , w lirrr 
they now are, the two ItaitUH l ein^' uuited 
and havine no connection with the 
Shawnee. In If^'Il ih*- San<lu?^ky liantl 
numbered 251, but by Ihbo the entire 
body had become reduced to 239. In 1905 
(hcv inuiil« Ti ll ."!»iti. 

(ill Ikriuaii map ot 1G7U ia a notice ol 
a tribe called the lllack MitKH|ua8 living 
beyond tin- innnntains nn tlu* larj^f Black 
Mmc^uu r., |»rt>l>aliiy the Uhio r. For- 
merly, by iiieanH of a' branch of thin river 
\\ liiil> ajiproMcliKl a bmn< }i of the Sus- 
ijuehanuaulM»vetlieConecto>!a fort ^•rob- 
ably the Juniata r.), **th(M:e Black Mine* 
(|uas canic over and a>i f;ir as I>t>l:i\van' to 
trade, but thi' Sa'wjnahaiia and >^iiini('U« 
Indiana [('oiuftoua and Seneca] went 
over and ilcstri lyt d tbat very jrrt at Na- 
tion.'* This stalenu'iit and the location 
make it probable thatthe Black Mincquae 

, were the Krie, q. v. (j. m. ) 

fiv* VatiM* cf tha l«i«U PUlu.— Bouquet ( I'M), 
qituled by Rupp, W. Penu.. ni»i>., 14». l'^i«' Mine- 
oei.— Cowley j 1775) In Arch, nf M«l.. sw. 1^5« 
(ml.xprint t. Minfo.— s«e /<<«;»/o/<f. Keotha tw M 
CM.— S<'lM»f>l«T«ft. Iiid. Tnlti .H, jv, f>91. IJCtl. 
4utky 8«necas.— ]>iuiK iiiul Taylor, Ki-p.. 'X, 1843. 
Senecu of Ohio.— Ft ^Uiiiwix treaty (I'tiBj in N. Y. 
I>iic. Col. IliM , VIII. 111. IK'S?. Bai««u of Baa- 
dutky.— Setieca Agency trentv (18; 2) In V. 8. Ind. 
Trvatitw. bM, IK)7. BoaeoM of Saainilv tad Stony 
ora«k.>4iivenville ircnty ( 1H14) In Am. St. P»Pt r>, 
Ind. Aff., 1. h26, 1^32. 8«m««atf tktOlaiM.— Ainu 
m(>«mum ll<i7v8).tbld., 867. tfat Salliaa IMog 
at Bandiuky— ('rvenvlllc treaty (1795) quoted by 
llnrrix. Tour. 'J-V). iNttt. 

Miniconjoa ^MlmM- who jilaiit ln-idc 
the stream'). A divi^'ion of the Teton 
Sioux. Their cIooeMt affinity is with the 
O'jlala. liruli . and I liuikj'apa T( t<>n. As 
the whitef did not c<»me into actual eon- 
tact with the Teton tribes until recent 
times, there is no e\ i<l<'uee a-" to their an- 
tiquity a^^ ilir«tinct ur>niiii/ationti. The 
firnt liiention of the Miniftinjoii, unlesa 
under St line ninMentified name, is]>y is 
and ( lark (IWM). Thcf-e authors (Kx- 
p<>dition, I, 61, 1814) Pfieak of tliem at* 
"Teti>ii>- Minnakeiioz/.o, » nation inhab- 
iting iMjtii sides of the Alix-^ouri alK»vetlie 
Cheyennt* r., and containing about 250 
men." Thi> indicates- a jMijtnhition of 
jM^rhai*:^ RK), probably much liehiw their 
act oal num \ier. Tliei r hirtory since t hey 
iH'came known to the white- ri.nsi^ts. 
like that the t>ther Sioux, of little else 
than war with and raids upon other 
tribes and depredations on the \\hit»s. 
They are lrei|Uently allu<ie<l to in oliicial 
and other re|M>rt8* as among the mont 
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unruly aixl troublesome of the Tet n 
tribes. Uaydeuaaya: "TbiHl)aud,tiiough 
peaceable when ruled by good chiefiit, hae 
always bet n \i ry wild and inde|>i'Mdenf. 
teldom visiting ilie tradiuKjpoetk, either 
on the Platte or on the MWouri, and 
h;i\iiiL' no intercourse with white men 
except with a few tradera during the 
winter aeason.** They were eotimated in 

iS.'d bv CnlbertMin ; Sniillix iii. Rej>. f<tr 
iSdO, 142) at '210 ludgef, or between 2,100 
and 2,200 {teople. At this time, and 
until brought upon ri'^ervation.a, they 
roamed over the Black till Is and heau- 
watera of Cheyenne r., beinfr nsoally 
fomid from Clu rry rr. (»ii the Clieyenne 
to Cirund r. tien. Warren (Ihdtij eifti> 
mated them at 200 lodgee and 1,600 snulit. 
The Ind. Aff. for ISfV? j.'i ves 1 .'JsO a.* 

the populatiuii. They are now l(Kait^ 
with other 8ioux bands on Cheyenne 
Hlvcr res . s. Dak., but are notsefMumtely 
enmnerated. 

The divinona given by Lewis and Clark 
areas follows: (1) Miimakineazzo ( Mioi- 
conjou), (2) Waniieewackataonelar, ([i) 
Tarc<iehi)arn. Culbertson (Smitlinon. 
}U ]K lS."i(>. 142, bS.51), meiitiniis four: (l) 
Kiver that Flies, (2) Tho^e that hint no 
I>o^rs, (.'{) .'^hell-farrinp l>an<l, (4) I.^jaga- 
ilateah. Swift (1SS4), from information 
received from Indian wjurcen, gives the 
ff)llowin^ diviMoiiH ( 15th Rep. B. A. E., 
'J-JO, ls!»7 ): (1) rnkcheyuta, ( '_M <;ia2- 
lahecha, (3) Sunkavuteshni (Thof*** that 
Katnol>ogH), (4) Niirhetanka, (5) Wak- 
pokinyan, ( ♦>! Inyanhaoin (Shell-earring 
baud/, (7) Shikshichfla, (8) Wa^ile- 
zaoin, (9) Wanuawegha (probably tba 
Wamieew :!rk:itaonelar ). 

The .Miniconjou were jiart icipant.s in 
the peace treaty «if l''t Hnlly, S. I^ak.. ( Vt 
1<». ami in thetreatvof l"t Limnde. 

Wyo., Aj)r. 'J'J, l.H<>H, by "which they and 
other Sioux tribes were i>led>fed to feai* 
hostilities and the United St a te:^ agreed 
to .set apart lor them a reservation. 

( J. O. D. O. T. ) 

Hao-Be-«ow-«-CM.><:atlin.N. Am. Inda..i.211. IMl 
Menaoa^jo.— Clark quoted to Ooimn, Lewi* and 
ClHfk £x|H-d., I, loi, note, ira8(tmnii. inakefnice 
on the river'). Men-i-fiou-^.— Hoffttuin ia H. B. 
1>(M'. 33d ConR., 2(1 new.. S, Itlfifi. Mlmcoaat.— 
Iiid. Afr.Kep..'ii<6.18.VI. MiaotMiM.— IViire. dc^DM 
in K( K- k y M t.<« . . fv^ , ] M6. Mineeoocui . — V n UKrhan in 
H. R. I><>C. Sti.aad ('oiig.,12d .•<;e««..ti, IsS-S. Mi-BO-kaa'. 
SUB — Hnyden. £thiu>K. and Diilol. Mo. Val., 371. 
1MV2. Miai-«on-g*ba.— <^'ultH.>rt.<M>n in SmithMm. 
K( i>. IKV). H'>. 1S51. Miai-OoBjsn.— 8miUmn.lliir. 
< oil . . X I v , a rt . 5, 6. 1K78. Hiu««n|^M.— Hoflnaa 
iTi H. K. lux-. Cong.. 2d fleH^< IKh. 

KiniooujoDS.— Wiii><hi[) in II. K. Kep.6S,SidOoaf.. 
2d MMR., 6. 185A. Mini kan iono.— Wamn (UBf). 
Kcb. and Arix.. 48, 1875. Kisikaa «i«.-CtoTelaBd, 
letter to J. O. Don>er,ltiM. Miaikany**- — Warwn. 
Daeotn Cmintry. lo, IKA. Wiaikapye mttfi.^ 
RIkK". I»iikntii Cmm. and r»i< I., xvi, rvjj itranii. 
•thoM' w Im plant liv till' wiUi r' u Min i kaq'-ia. — 
lliiy.l, II ! tlniot;. and I'liilul. Mo. Vul.. .TTti, IWtL 
Hiniktniad za - Hnirkenridiro, Yiewa of Ijn,. 7M, 

IHU. Miaikoauow.— Smel, JUtten. S7. note. IML 
Wiaikwm.--8choolciaft, Ind. Tiibw, 6^ 4M, 
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Hinikonirihaji — Kt'iiiu- iiiSta ti f. ir"), Coiiiitfinl.. .Vi'J. 
1K7S. Knikooju. — l>i>rM'y ;ii I ' li llrji. U. A.K., 
ITill, l^y? (own liauic). Mlnnakf n07Z0. — Cnyilcr, 
Lost TrnppiTs. 7i>. 1*^47. Kin na itinr mz so.— Ia'WIS 
iiiid Clark. l»i.s<-o\ ., 34, iNXl. MmneLjir^uiB.— liid. 
AtT. Kt p. is.ii'., IHft". Hinnecaushas - Itnl.AlT. 
liv\i.. HOI, ls.>l. Minneco^ux. Iiid, .VtT. Kt-ii. 
12l>, I^^i^). Kinneoojoua. — <'<>rli>-s. Ijicotnli M.S. 
VtK-aJi., H. A. K., 107, 1S74. Klnnecon^ew. — Holler, 
Among linl^. in Far W., 29. IMV^ ■jnnecongou.— 
<iule, rpiKjr Ml!«.. iMiu. Minnecoajon. — f. .S. 
Ind. Treut. (1S<;«), m*. 1h73. Minneco^jot.— 
Sen. Ex. D«M>. 91. 34th Conn;., l^t «.'s.h., 11, isbtl 
Minneco^joux, — ,stanU-\ in INmiU-, Aniont; the 
Simix, ai>p., 23.', 1KH|.' Xinafrco«^oa.— Harney in 
8tn. Kx.I»«K-.94.34thCong..l.st.Hi«».,l, IH:*, Xinne^ 
«oi^ou. — Bnickilt in JJmithson. lU-p. for 1S7»>, 4ii6. 
■iane Coujoux Sioux.— Ind. A(T. Kv\>. 1s-Vi, 79, isVi. 
MiBBO-Ooiuha.— Konli-Hii in II. K. lU'p. fst. Xu] 
Cong.,2dnvsn., 13. lK.i.=S. Minsecowxuea.— Ind. .VfT. 
Rep.,296,lM54. Min ne kaij'-iu.— Haydt-n, Kthnog. 
ana Philol. Mo. Val.. 371, 1>4V2. Minnekonjo.— Ind. 
Aff. Rep., 247, 1H77. MinmeonKew.— Parkman, Ore- 
gon Trail, 126, IKKi. Minnikan-jous.— Warren 
( 1s>t). Neb. and Ariz., 48. 1875. Minnikanyo Wox 
hipa.— Burton, City of StJ«., 119, 1861 ( trans. • tho«' 
Who plant by the water'). Moaeeoabe Sioux.— 
Ind. AIT. Rep. 1864,228,1(465. Teton Meana Kaaoio.— 
Lewis and «"Iark, Exped., i, man, 1814. T^ton- 
ain-aa-kiae-as'-io.— I^win and Clark, Mscov., 3(.i, 
1806. Tctoaa Keaaakenono.— Long, Expiil. St 
Peter's K., l. 881. 1824. Tetoaa WJUlak•aoao.— 
LewiHandClark,Ex(K>d..l,61,lK14. TetoasMiaaa- 
— l>ewi^ Tmv.. 171. 1809. Tetoaa Kiaae- 
1.— Pamham. Trav.. 32. IfM3. Wiaaakea- 
Mn. — Ram?Hjyin Itid. .\tT Ut'p.,N7, 1><-T<>' niisprint). 

Kiainihkashina ( Mi'>i'mq k'aci"a, ' 8Un 
people ' ) . A rabgvns of the Minkin gens 
of the 0«ipt'. — Doraey in 16th Rep. B. A. 

Hlniiha ('re<I water'). An OghJa 
l)and nixler Eagle>tha^8ailfi, in lRe2. Of. 

lUtzijuliO. 

Mia-i aha'.- Hju 1. n l.tlino^- andl'hilol .Mt..VaI., 
87(i, IKCJ. Red water baad.— <'ttlb<'rt>ion in .<^niith- 
ton. Rep. mo, 142. 1851. 

Kiniildiiakato. A band of the Assini- 

boin. 

Oena du Lac — llu\<l< ii I.thiiog. and PhiloLMo. 
Val., 387, 11^2. Kia'-i ahi aak'-a-to.— Ibid. 

MlairiBk (* the place of the Minei/— 

n<< ko\voMcr ). TIm' IcaditiL' i-^ion of 
the Muuseu (<|. v. ), with wUuiii they are 
often oonfonnded. They lived on the 
lunuhvatiTs of Ih'lawaro r., in tin- s. \v. 
part of Ulster and Orange co»., M. Y., and 
the adjacent parts of New Jersey and 
iVnnsylvatiia Their {iriiicipal \illau'<'. 
whirh bore tlie.^'anie name, wjts the coun- 
cil place of the Mnnsee, and seems to 
!t:i\i' U'cn in Sn8.<-ox co., X. .J., near the 
point where the 8tate Hne ero&'^es i)ela- 
ware r. They are said to have had three 
%'inapes in The Mnnsre wlio 

moved w. with the Deluwared were 
mainly of thia dividoo. ( j. n. ) 

■■niMlmt.— Kregter (100) in N. Y. Dor. Col. 
Hist., xni, X». 1881. Ma^fMiac.— Ibid.. 325. 
WiwIwlBf.— Ibid. MkBMtkM.— CraglMO (1769) 
lnProod.ra..ii.29?, ITM. WwiMitwifci Pm nf 
1888 In N. Y. Doe. Col. Hint.. Xill. 276. 1881. 
MwWnfc . — Poft. of 17S6 In Rupp, Northampton, 
etC» Got., 88. 1845. ■mUMinelL-.Doc. of 1008 in 
N. T. Hoc. Ool. Hiat.. XIU. 289, 1881, XaniMteg.— 
Beeckman (1860), fbtd.. xa, m 1877. Mmia- 
riaftCF-Ooimmiee «r 1880. IMd.. xm, 167, 1R81. 



I.— Befckman (IMS). Ibi^.. zn. «», 1877. 
k.— Doc. (1756) in Rupp. Northiunpton. 
etc.. Cm.. 106. 184& HwwSiiliMir -Sehoyler 



. l<,f»l I in N V, Doc. Col. Hift.. IV, 99. 1X,VI. Kini- 
aincks ■-■;<. i t I \s I .III ( Iti62). ibid.. -Mil. 229. IKSl. 
Minising.— .Muiidrillon. .•i|MM-tat«'iir .VnuTieain, 
map. HH.*). Miaiainka. — Koinliuoi. Star in the 
127. 1H16. Miniaaena — Sail.' t Uk^i > m 
Maryry, I)i'<'., ii. Its, ls77 i pri )liiilil \ iiitt iidetl for 
MiuiMf). Hiniaaingh. — Bftikninii ( luji i in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hi.it., XII, :UM>, 1S77. Miniaainka — H.-. i k- 
n»an t D',63!, ibid , 4:«S. Miniauk.— Mi Kcinn \ mid 
Hall, Ind. Tribes, III, HO, l^/vs. Minneaainck \ an 
di-r Dotick iluVii in liuttt nlH r, TrilH-s nn<ls<in K., 
y<'>. 1S72. Minn iaink. — Ca na joharie eon f . (I7f>9i in 
N. Y. D<M'. Col. Hist., VII. 3V2, iN'Vei (location). 
Minoiaaincka. —Schuyler Mt;'.i4i, ibid , iv. yi*, KM. 
Minniaainke. — New York conf ( liwi i. ibid., xiii, 
.Vil, INSI. Minuaing.— rr..ua, I'a . ii, 320, 1798. 
Monneaick.- .\ildain il(i.\iiiii DiakL', Hk. Ind«., 
bk. ■>, 7'.», IMS. 

Miniskuyakichan ('wears hhU'). A 
band of the Brule Teton Sioux. 
Miniakofm U^itn.— Doney (aft«r Cleveland) In 
15t h Uep. B. A. E.. 819, 1W7. n«lalcmpkit«'«>.— 
Ibid. 

Hinkekhanye ( }fi"-/f ' >{ii"^-f/t; ' bijt rae- 
coon ' ). A t^nbyens of the Knehe, tlie 
Pigeon gens of the b)wa.— Doraey in 15th 
Rt-p. B. A. K., 1897. 

Minkeyine {Mi"kf' i/in'-e, ' von ng rac- 
coon'). A subKena of the Kuche, tlie 
Pitjeon gens of the Iowa. — Dorsey in 15th 
Rep !'.. .\. K., 2:iSl, lSt>7. 

Miakin (.Vi» 'flun-carrier'). The 
.3<1 gens on the Tstshn side of the Osgge 
tribal eircle; aI.<o the Stb Kansa gens.— 
Dorsey in b5th Hep. B. A. K.» 231, 233, 
1807. 

WaBthaha. The heroine in Henry 
Wadsworth Liongfellow's i^vng of Iliumi' 
tha. Her father, home, and nationality 
are given in the lines — 

At the doorway of hi- \vii;«ani 
Sat tbr .\iicii nt .Arrow niiiker. 
In till' IhihI of the Diifotahs, 
.Making arrow bfiuN <■! jii>pfr. 
Arrow lieails of < hulcrdony. 
At Ids sidi'. in all lu r Ix aiity, 
Sat the IdVcIv Minn< baha. 
Sat bi^ ibui!s'li!<T, Liiiiijliiiis; \Val«T. 

Minnehaha of the ."^ong i8 the poet's 
owncreation. 8omc of the elements of her 

creation, such as natiotiah'ty :m<1 name, 
were suggested from a bi»ok called Life 
and Jjetfend* of th^ A'mur, !>y Mrs Mary 
Ka-^ttnan fX. Y..is}«n. The Imok c(tn- 
taind some obnervationH on life of the 
Sioux, tofEether with a miscellaneous 
assorttiient of sentiment and rutnance. 
The 8cene of the events related in the 
narmtives is on the Mississippi with the 
(•riit»T in and around l-'t ^nclHng. Thin 
lay on ttie borderland between the Sioux 
and the Chippewa, who at the time were 
constantly at war with carh ( thcr. So 
wiien tlie Algonkin ht io is tnl<l liy hi.x 
grandmother that the time Im- . onif for 
him to marry, and he replies and makes 
known his .^t lrction in (he \v(»rdtf that — 

In tile land ol the Uueuiahs 
Lives the Anow-maker'a daoghter, 

we have the following dialogue which 
may be taken as an einlxMliment of the 
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underlying motive in the j^oet'smindin 
the creation of bin Minnnhaha; 

Bring not to my lodge a Rtrenger 
Fiona the land of the Dttcutatwl 
Veiy flense are the DMOtalii, 
Often 1b there war between us. 

There arc fends yH unforKOtteii. 
\V'ound.s that ache and Btiil may upenl 

For that rewMn, It HO other. 
VfwM I wed th« Mr Daootali, 
That oar tribeti might be uniteil, 
Thnt old feuda might be fonottea. 
And old woimdit be healed foreveTl 

The imtue Miaiiehaha i.s iii^t met with 
in Mrs Ka^tinan's book. In the intro- 
duction of that work she makes the state- 
ment that between Ft Snelliiijr and the 
Falls of St Anthony "are tlie LittK> Falls 
10 ft. ill heijjht on a stream that empties 
into tJie MhSf-i-sfippi. The Indians call 
themMinnehaha,or *L«lghinp: Waters.' " 
This is plainlx the source of thi- heroine's 
name. The wonl Minneitalia is taken 
from the Teton dialect of the Dakota 
language. It is a cotnpound, the first 
part of which is mtnt and means water. 
Mini occupies initial place in e> •rupositi«>n, 
as, miuito bhie water, ininisnfja black water, 
miniijand water-cask. The rendering of 
Minnehaha as 'Laughing Water' is ex- 
plained as follows: The verb to laugh is 
ifUi (h=(icrman r/j); to laugh at, »7<<i//rt; 
and the noun laughter is Fiaha. Hence, 
Minnehaha is iitendlv 'water laughter.' 
The more reasonable oefinition of Minne- 
hidia is to be sought frouj such a source 
88 that given in the Dakota- Knglish Dic- 
tionary of Stephen Return Riggs, accord- 
ing to whom linlia as a noun in i oniftounda 
denotes 'cas<'ade,' 'cataract'; hence »««/«• 
/!a^wj>uldsignifv 'waterfall.' (w, j.^ 

MinnepaU (' facing water'). A divi- 
sion of tne llidatsa. 

Miaifiti.— Maithewr*. in^n.l^~a Min-ne-pa'-ta.— 
Motgati. Anc. 8oc., 1877. Watwr.— Ibid. 

lUmiettreM of Enife Biver. An uni- 
dentified llidatsa division, mentioned by 
ixrwis au<i Clark (Kxped., i, 330, 1814). 
PfMisihIy the Aroahanii. 

Mipahunlik (Mi^-i>' ' n-fik). A fontier 
Yaquina village on the aide of Yaquiua 
r., on the site of' Toledo, Benton oo.. 
On - — Pmi ey in Jour, Am. Follc-Iore, 

HI, if»5H). 

Miqkano ( ' mnd-tnrtle ') . A sabphratry 
or gens of the ^fonouiineo, — Hoffman in 
14th Kep. B. A. E., pt i, 42, 18%. 

Wrimiehf. A former Micmac villa|N» 
on the right l^ank <.f Mirainirhi r , New 
finmswick, where it flows into the 
Gulf of St Lawrence. The French had 
a mi?si«iii WivVi' in the 17th centnty, ainl 
in 17(K) there was a Micmac village or 
band of that name. (<r. h.) 

Hertei«U.-Frjre (1160) Id MMik Hkt. Soo. OoU., 
iMt R.. X, US. tm. MwiteMil.— Maw. Hist. 8oe, 
Cnl)., mt s., in. m liM. Kli«Bdahi.-B<>auhai>- 
nois (t74»> In N. Y. Poo. Ool. Olit.. x, 5. IttS. 



XiriaiieliT.— Utiles T "i in Mji.s.>^ ni'-i. .^-ic. Coll.. 

1st s , X. ilB, l«Of». MiMjniciiis.— <iliett. Silas. Val.. 

l-.Vj Mi;-prlnt). 

Miseanaka. The site of San Buenaven- 
toramisrioo. Oil. (Taylor in C^al. Farmer. 
July 24, ]86:5). Snid hy Indians in 1S84 
to be the name of a former Chiimahsan 
village at the site of the present Pi ho<>I- 
huu'^e in that town. ( ii. w. n.) 

MiM&i^aka. I aylur, op. cit. Mitc-ka'-aa-kaa.— 
{{> i><<hu\v. Buenavantam MS. moab., B. A. 

Kiaeekwi^oelia. A diviaion of the 

Skagit 1ril>e, now nn Swinomish res., 
Wutsli. They piirlicipaletl with other 
tribes in the treaty of Pt Elliott, Wash., 
Jan. 22, 1865, by uhieli they ewled lawh 
to the United States and agreed tu settie 
on a reservation. 

Be«-he-kw«-ffaelU.— Mnllct iti Ind. Aff. Rep.. 1^. 
1 877. Hee-Me^ua-fuileh.— U . 8. 1 nd. Treat. ( 1 >.V> i . 
378, 1878. XiaMkwicweelia.— Oibbs in OoDt. N . A. 
Ethnol..i.l80.1877. Hia-kalririNL— Glbha in I^Ms. 

Misesopano. A Chumashau village w. 
of Pueblo de las Canoas ( San Biiena Ven- 
tura), Ventura (•<»., Cal.. in 1542; placed by 
Taylor on the lijifa^ l ( Jonzales tann. 
■iMSopaao. — Cabrlllo l -i n Smiih. t ,,l,-.v iKw. 
Fla., 181. 1857. lli«»i»iipone — Tuy lur m Lui. 
fkrmcr. Apr. 17, 1868. Poaa.- Ibid. 

ICiahawom (probably from mthmm- 
mtit, 'a great spring* — 8. D. in Man. 

Hist. Soc. Cull., 2d s , X, 174, 1823; 
Jones (Ind. Bui., 1867) tranalatee it 'large 
peninsula'). A Maasachuset village fot^ 
merly at Cnarlestown, near Bostctn, Mas. 
It was commonly linown as Sagamore 
John's town, from the name of a resident 
chief. The £ngli8ii aetkled thtn- in 

ie28. (j. M.) 

Uthara.— Drake. Ind. Chron., 1836. Xisha- 
wum.— Pomborton In HaM. Hist. Soc OoU. Ms^ 
ni, 241.1794. 8afUNfla9«hB*aTh«B.— Barii'ttw- 

Uah writers. 
Xitheup. One of the New inland 

namt H of the porgy (.S)xin«r argyrop*). 
R(.>ger Williams (1643) givee miahcmh 
mCiog, thi> plural form, as the word fw 
im am in the Narniirans^'t <lial<vt of Al^n- 
uuiau. Mighntp, the singular, ia denved 
from mighe, 'great', and htppt, * close 
t«»f.,'ether,' referring to the sc ales of the 
fish. Frcm rnincnttifwadoy have U^en 
derived ncnppunuj ana $cup; ala<^ jmrtjy 

MiBhikhwatmetttime (' people who dwell 
on the stream called MifihiO* An Ath** 

pascan tribe formerly oerupyitiLr villu^rt^ 
on upper Coquille r., Ureg. lu 1S61 they 
numbered $5 men, 75 women, and 96 
children (Ind. Aff. Kep., I»i2, 186n In 
1884 the survivors were ou Siletz res. 
Dorsey (Jour. Am. Folk-lore, iii, 2312, 
IS!Hr> *iti that year obtaine<l the foil n\ i- 
listof their viJlages(wbichhecall»geut<«) 
aa they formerly existed on Coqaille 
r. from the Ku'^an eountry to the head of 
the atream, although not ueceiearily at 
one period: Choukrelatan, Chtmlahata** 
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tanne, DuUlultlmwaiame, Euitunne, 11- 
sethlthawuiaiiK', Katomemetunne, Khi* 
nukhtuniif, KliweshtuniH'. Kim<'<tnTine, 
Ktbukhwi«tunne, Kthunakuu lmutuuiic, 
Meshtahe, Nakhituutuntie, NakhochA- 
ttuinc, Nataivhiliitiinnf. Nat-^nsliltatmnif. 
NiU-HtiiniK', lt^h»tyine.-^tuniit', Satliln kh- 
tun, SekhtiHhtuntiinne, Siinsuniu^tuiine^ 
Sushltakliottliatiinnf, Tlilkwaiitiya- 
tuntic, 1 hltt<luin;liiliituiinf, ThttsuHiui'- 
tunm , Thluk'hikhwutmctunm', Ti- 
methltunne, Tkhlunkhastuniu'. Ttja- 
tarphekhetuune, Tthinatlitonne, Tulwut- 
nu-tunius ToBkhlmtiiiuie, and Tustatonk- 
huuabi. 

OHmIL— Ind. AfT. K< p.. 263. IHM. Coqaill.— 
Newcomb in Ind. AfT. Ke|i., ir>2. \>V,l. OoquilU.— 
nild.,221. Ooquille.— AblKitt, MS. Ci>qullk' vocab., 
B. A. £.. 1H58. D«Hl'a tfoj.— Kv« r«.-tte, Tutu MS. 
vocab., B. A. E.. 18X3 (= people bv the northern 
water'). Ithald tfal.— daUMhct. rinr';'i« MS. 
vocab., H. \. E., 1877 (rn(iK|Urt luiin. }. Ki 

K»l.— Rob«rtjjon. OreRon. 129, 1M6. KukwU'.— 
(«ey, Alsca MS. viK ub.. B. A. E., 18«5 {\liea 
name). Xa-kwil' ^finni.— Dorsev. Chi-f-o MS. 
vocab., B. A. B.,18M(ChetL>o name). Ka-kwD' tun 
ifturf. — Dorsey, NuUfinne-tOnnC MS. viwHt> . B. 
A. E., 18H4 (Nnltiiniit- name). Mi ci' kqw&t me' 
ttonJ — Dorsey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, 1 1 1 . ?3l'. l^vn). 
Mi-ci-qwut. — Dorxey. ('hastacwlu MS. v»M-ab.. B. 
A. K., IHM. Upper Coquille.— Dtir-t v lu Am. 
Aiiti.) , VII. 11. 18K5. 

Mishlklnakwa. See LiUlf TurtU: 
Miahong^OTi ( yii-shom/'iup-vi, from mi»h- 
imini}>tufn \, 'at tluM>laci'oftheother which 
remains ertn t, ' re/errinK to two irreffular 
eanclstone pilhin^, one of which )\tL» fallen. 
A. M. Stt'phen). A jmioMo of the Hopi 
in N. B. Arizona, on the Miililie mesa 
of Tusayan. The oripnal pueblo, which 
stood w. of tlie prewnt ^lishonffnovi and 
fonned one of the villages of tlie an- 
cient province of Tnaavan, was ahen- 
iloiif.l alwmt IBHO and tlic pn'S«>nt town 
built. Mishongnovi was a vi.<itji uf the 
misftion of Shnnfiiopovi during; the mis- 
nion pcrio'l ( KVJI* SO) and l>ore the name 
of SSan iiuenaventiira. Pop. 221 in 1870; 
241 in 1S77; 289 in 1882; 242 in 1891. See 
Mindel. ff in Sih U»'p. H. A. K.,2fi. »;»V70. 
1891; Fi'wke.M in 17th Hep. H. A. E., 582, 
181)8; Dnrsey and Voth in Field Columb. 
Mus. Pub. no. 68, 1902. (p. w. ii. ) 
BamaTaatura.— Van^as (1602) quoted by Daria, 
Hpan.Conq,N.Mez..S«S,1869. MacaaaU.— Senex, 
map, 1710. VaMoaU.— De I'lsle. Carte Mez. ct Flo- 
ride. 170S. Kaiaaaai.— Ofiate < IfiW) In Doc. In6d., 
xn. 207, 1871. XaBBaaa.— 8cboolcra(t,Ilid.Trlbe«, 
1, 619, IKSi. Maucneb*.— Garote {JOWU Dlarr. 394. 
1900 ( Yavapui fomi) . ][aaa(B«w.--a«rD€«(177&-€) 
quoted by Bancroft, Ariz, and N. Mcx., 1X7, 1889. 
Maaaaaia.— Arrowflnlth, map N. A., 1796, ed. 1814. 
Maaaqiw*«.-4iarc6i (1775-6) quoted by Bancroft, 
Arte, and N. Mez.. 895, 1889 (Yavapai formK 
Ma ahaBf^Hrf-rL— PoweU.4tb B«p. B. A.R..Z1.1888. 
MaahlaiBlrtMNL-StopIwn In fth Rep. B. A. B.. 
as. 1801. Ilai wj-aa- w.— Irrtne in Ind. AfT. 
B«p., 180, 1877. SanMad.— CalhoOtt oaoted by 
Donaldson. Moqni Poeblo Indi.. 14, 1888. M««- 
■koB-o-BMr.— French, RIat OoU. lA.. n, 175. note. 
1876. Ma-alwBff-a-na-we.— Crothers in Ind. Aff. 
Rep., 324, 1872. MeshongBaTi.— Mamn <iii<>ied hf 
Dona]d.<Hm, MrK)Ui Pueblo Inds., 14, 1893. Me-tbnag- 
a-na-w«.— Palmer in Ind. Atl. Rep., VXi, 1S70, 
Mxh wag-— -tL — Bhipley in Ind. Ail. Rep.. 
8181 un. WahMfMm.— HoSM In Omland 



Monthly. 24a. 1889. MteoBCBiTi.— Ind AfT. 

Rep. . I X X .X , 1 Mi-«o&'-tn-o-Ti. — Few ki-s i n .\ m. 
Anthn»p., v, 225. IH«2. Mi-«oa o-vi.— Ibid, 13. Mi- 
than -qa-aa-Vi.— Ward ( 1861 ) quoted by Dnnaldaon, 
Mu«iui PaebloInd8..14.18y8. ki-ahoag-i-aiv.— i'ow- 
ell, ilild. (mlnnoted). Mi-ahoafM-ai-vi.— Pow- 
ell In Scflbmra Mag., m, 202, Dec 187& »• 
•hong-lMvL— 8l«»h«n quoted Inr PonaMami. 
Moqui Pueblo Inda.. 14. 1898. WliiinpiiTl 
Donaldion, tl»td» 4. MUhaiffop-tvL— BandeUer 
in Aiob. In«t. Puen, ni, TS6. 1810. Mt^ken-- 
a»^— DonaMaon. Ifoqui PDel>lo Inda., pl.p. 88, 
1801. ■aanaMki.—VMSM (1602) quoted by Davli. 
Span. Conq. N. Hex., 887, 1868. ■oaaoaavi.— 
DM. El Uringo, 116, 1867. Waaibahaah.-lvea. 
Colorado R., 124. 1861. Xocahauavtj— Taylor ia 
Gal. Farmer, Apr. 10, 1863. Mao aha aall.— Ivea, 
Colorado R., map. 1861. Meaabougaeaayv— .— Eaat- 
man, map in Sehoolcmft. Ind. Tribea, nr. 24-25, 
1864. MooahoagMaafvaa.— Eastman miaq noted by 
Domaldaon, Moqoi Pueblo Inds.. 14. 1893. Moa- 
Bong'-na ▼«.— Jackaon quoted l>v Barber in Am. 
Nat., 7M. Dee. 1877. Koaaaaia.— lIumlKtldt, Atlat 
Nouv.-Iy<pa(rnc. ''arte 1. iMll. Moaania.— iMke, 
Expedition!!. 'M\ map, ImIU. Moaaanabi.— Mon 
(17H-.M i|iiott il Ity BiUH!rli< r in Areh. liist. Papera, 
III, \^*M). Mo».\«nave. — Eiwuderu, Not. de 

Chihiiuhuu. 231. 1K3I. Moahanaanabi.— Taylor in 
ChI. Farmer, June ID, W^. Moah6ngnaW.— ten 
Kate, Rei7.en in N. A., 245. 1885. MoMonganabi.— 
I)omiii);ui-z and Ej*ealunle (1776) In D*h'. Hist. 
Mex.. 2d M.. I, 1854. MoaaamiaTi.— Cortex (1799) 
uiutted in I'nc-. K. R. Rep., pt. 3. 121. I«i6. Mow- 
•hai-i-na — Domeneeh, I)esert« N. A., I. 186, ISfiO. 
Moxainabe.— Vetaneurt ( 1 (m ) . Ti utro M ex. , 1 1 1 . 321 , 
1H71. Moxainabi. — Vftiincurt misriuoted by Bnn- 
rroft, Ariz, and N. Mi x., 17;{. l>vs'.i. MoxaiaaTi. — 
Baneriift, ibid., 319. Moxionavi — Vaixa* (1692) 
quote'l, iliid . 201. Moxonaui — .Mcedo, Die. 
GeoK.. III. 2i'<M7.»iM. Moxonavi.— Villa Si nor. Thea- 
troAiii. pt I.!.'>,174M, Mu thai e-nbw a.— I'aiv K. It. 
Itep.. HI. pt. 3, 13, isVj i Ziifli name). Mii shai-i- 
ak. — Ibid. 1 1 iwii iiainc i. Muthanganevi iJnix heC 
in Mh«. Am. Hist , 2<>«">. 1>>^*J. MuihanKene vi. — 
Loew ill l'<ij>. Sci. Monthly. \ , \^'\. Mu •hang- 
newy.--H'>urki', .Mi>i|Uis i.f ,\ri/.. '.hi, JIuiE- 
anguewy. — H'liirlo' inis'iuoted l«y l><iiiHlil»on, 
Mn'i'ii I'lit tilo liiils.. II. l.^iKl. Muaha ni — HnrNcr 
in Am. N.it , 7^), l'*77. Muahaugnev}- H ii ki in 
PriK.'. Am. Aiitii| S.r . i, Jll, B. Buen de Moa- 

aaquavi. — N'ar^'n- i \<.\r> .[ i,.-. l.v Uiuht 'W. \t\z, 
and N. Mcx , Jul ly^ i. Tte-itto kit' — st> pli. n, 
NFS., H. .V. K , 1^'7 I Navabo naim-: '<;r«'at r<wkv 
dnne' I. Taet »o kit^hjiton in .^« ho«»loraft, Ina. 
TribeK, IV, 220. \<A (Navaho name). 

Miahpapana ( Mi( -}Ki]/-»iii\ ). A former 
Chuniashan villajre at the arroyo near 
('ar|»interia, Santa Barbara co., Cal. — 
tleni^haw, Hueoaventura M8. vocab.» 
H. A. K., 1S84. 

Miahtapalwa { Mlr-t<i-i><Al'-xni ) . A f( >rnu'r 
Chumashan village at Ia Matanza, near 
San Buenaventura, Voitura co., Gal. — 
IlfiiHhaw, HtienaveDttira 118. vocabb, 
B.A. K., 1!»84. 

Klilitapawa ( .l/u -/(i-/-(/-i{yt) . One of the 
fornuT ('huiuaf*han villatres near Santa 
Inez niiiMiou, i^anta Barbara co^ Cal> — 
Henshaw, Santa Inez MS. vocab., B. A. E., 
1SS4. 

Miibtawayawininiwak. The Chippewa 
name for that part of the tribe living in 

Canada. 

Xictawayang.— Win. .bine^. inf'n, 19(»5 (<-=j«A). 
Miahtawaya-wininiwak.— A. S. (JatMi het. Ojibwa 
MS., B. A.K., 1W2 ( •! petipli " 

MUtnMUih {M'<'--li"'-iintr, iiativ*> name 
of Santa ('niz id. and tin- inlanders). A 
village of the Santa Cruz i.xlandera of Cali- 
fornia, who belonged to the CbomMban 
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Cunily.— Henibaw. Buenaventnra MS. 

vocal)., B. A. E., 1884. 

Mi i in agmt. A Chumaahiui village w. 
of Pneblo de hn Cuioas (San Buenaven- 

ttim), Vciitiini CO., Cal., in 1542. Pbioed 
by Taylor near San Man-rw. 
llwin««».— Cabrlllo (1542) in Smith. Cnlec. Doc. 
Fla.. 181. iHTiT. JfuinajuA — Taylur in Cal. Fanner. 
Apr. 17. 1868. 

Mitiaagaikaniwininiwak ( MUhlmqni- 
ganhe\n\n\\vfig, '{)e«|)le of tlie bi;^' lakt-'.'— 
W. J.). A Chippewa band, taking itw 

Cpular name from it« reaidoncc on Millo 
c, X. Minn. They were included 
amODgthe "Cliipi)ewaof theMi88ii>i«ippi " 
in the treaty of Washington, Feb. 22, 
1855, by which a reeerve was assigncil to 
till 111 in Onw Wing co., Minn. There 
are now (1906) 1,249 Mille Lac Chippewa 
under the White Baith agency in the 
same Ptate. 

Mille Lac band.— Tr.ai r,f in'^} in I', S. ImK Tn-tK . 
21."). 1K78. Mlshisiigaig.iniwininiwag. in Ioim-^, 
Inf'n, 19fl«. Hisi»agftikani-wininiwak.— < ;,a-( h( I 
Ojihwrt MS,, B. A. E.. IHH-i. 

Miik«toiitok {Mi»-ke-ioi'-i-t<ik), A for- 
mei* Hupa village on or near Trinity r., 
Cal.— Powew in Oont N. A. fithnoL. iii. 

73, 1S77. 

Kiikonaha. One of the 4 divlfriona of 

the NipiR«ing at the Lake of the Two 
Mountains, (^uelwc, in 17;it). Their to- 
tem was blf>od, for which reaaon they 
were alao called (lens dn Sang. 



--— .^T ChauvlKHerie (1736) in N. Y. IVw. 

Ool. Hist.. IX. 1053, 1856. Mikonaehakhi - t. M. 
BeL 1643, 88, 1858 (same?}. lIi»kou*ha.-< li.m 
▼linMne, op. elt. mUkuaket.— ChmivigniTie an 
quoted by Schoolcraft. Ind. TrilH-,s, ui. .VH. lisfts. 

■iskonakimina (prob. for Mistkxmkxuri- 
«dM?<, • red-earth town/ i. e./Fox town.'— 
W, J.). Marked on La Tour's map of 
1784 aa if a Fox villam- near the t<ite of 
Milwaukee, Wi.s., on the w. shore of L. 
Michigan. The 8auk are marke<l on the 
same nmp iw in the adjacent region. 

Miakat. A former Hutta village on the 
B. bank of Trinity r.,Gai., about f m. be- 
low Takimilding. ( p. e. c. ) 
a««Bito.— Giblw in 8cho<)l(Tuft. Ind. Trii^i's, lu. 

1858. A ffar it-».— McKee in Sen. Kx. n<K\ 4. 
Sn OODR., spec. (Hsw.. 1*4, 1H53. Eh crvrtih.— 
aibba, M8.. B, A. E., Ih52. HerferiU -<;o«l,lHn1. 
Inrn. 1908 (Yurok name). MiaoolU.— K.ano in 
SUnford.Ckwipend.. 522, 1878. Miaoott.-Iixl. Atr. 
R«p., 82, 1870L Mis'-knt.— I'owiTR in r«.nt. N. A. 
Bihnol.. lit. TL1877. Mukflt— flo<l«lar<l. Lift- and 
Cnltareof tneHnT»a. 13. iws. 0 r«hrit ti«.— Mt'\ t r, 
Nachdein SaiTiinii'iilo, ■i'<-j, Iv'/i 

Miakwagamiwisagaigan i ' red - water 
lake', from mishm 'reil', rfnmi 'fluid, 
water', mga-iijau 'lake' *. A Chippewa 
hand living about Ke.l lake and Red 
Uike r.. N. Minn., and nambering 
under the Leech Lake agency in wm. 
By treaty at the Old crossing (.f Ht^l Ijjke 
r., Minn., .\pr. 12, tiiis liand and 

the rembina ceded all their landa in 
Minneaota. 

CRiimvwa of B«d lake.— Ind. Aff. R^^n l^v> 'tic, 
1906 foffldal name^. Ohippewayi of Red Lake.— 
I^ u i<. Trnvi ls, IT"*, isn't. Mitku Gami-Sai^a-ifaii 
aniahinabeg.-HiatJtchut, up. cil. (*Ked tluid lake 



Indfani*). Bik«a-ramiwi-u(a-lMa.— OaUichet. 
OJibwa M8.. B. A. K . IHvj Xiakwicamiwiaaffa i - 
taa.— Win. Jones. Infu, mi. Kiakwi-ki Uiwi 

8igi«;n wA ub iwik.— Long. lEsped.8t PtotefsR.. 

II, i:>3. i8-.»4. 

Miamatak {}Tlx-ma^-tuk). A former 
Chnma*)han village in the tnonntains near 
Santa Barliara, Cal., in a U>«ality now 
t^alleil Arroyo Burro.^ H. iiHhaw,* Santa 
Barbara MS'. vocab., B. A. K., 1884. 

Kiipa ( Miy-pti). A former Chumaehan 
village near the light-houae at Santa 
Barbara, Cal., in a locality now <-alled 
El CaaHlIo Viejo. — Henchaw, Buena- 
ventura MS. vocab., B. A. E., 1884. 

Miadiawa ( .VUhdwd, ' elk ') . A gena of 
Uie Potawatomi, q. v. 

MWlwi.— Wm. Jnm^s, infn. iga'> K»- 

iki'-irtL— Morgan, An<>. .soc, 167. ISTT. 

Kissiasaik (on the etymology of the 
name, aee McAleer, Study in the Ety- 
mology of MifiRisqnoi, 1906). An Algoh- 
quian tribe or Ix.dy of Indians l>elonging 
to the Abnaki group, formerly living (m 
Miflsieqnoi r. in ». Vermont Whether 
they formed a distinrt tribe or a ile- 
tached jiortion of aome known Aknaki 
tribe is uncertain. If the latter, which 
Heemn ])roba! tie, the name "Wander- 
ers' waM Hinietimea applied to them, it is 
poflsible they were related to the Sokolri 
or to the I'ecjuawket. They had a lar_'- 
village at the mouth of Missiiiquoi r., 
in Franklin co., on L. Champlain, hat 
aban<lotied it .ibout 17.W on areonnt of 
the ravages of an ej>idemic, and removed 
to St Irancit", Queliec. They 8Qfaeie> 
ouently sold their claims in Vermont t<> 
tlie "Seven Nations of Cana< la." Cliau- 
vignerie in 1736 gives 180 as the number 
of their warriors. ir)<H«^ati?ig a I'oj.nla- 
tion of 800. They «eeuj to have l>een i>n 
peueable terma with the Iroqnoia. 

(j. M. C. T. 1 

Waii>M wok .-~l)oogyaa. Summary, i. is&. i7S6t 
Maauaauk.— La Tour. map. 17M. Wawinka 
Boudinot. Star In the Wert, 127, 1816 (ponlblr 
the MisNisHUKfl). Mlahldnai.— Chanvlffnrrie 

i 17361 in SolKwU-raft. Ind. Titbea, in. 56$, 185S. 
[itiskoul.— Reauhamois (1744 Hn N. Y. OocCVll. 



Hii^t., IX, 1110. iKSfi (village). Uaiiaaaik.— Vatier 
Mitli.. pt. 3. seo. 3, 390, 1816. Wimlawl Pt' 
B^Mipainville (17fi7) in N. Y. Doe. CtoL HIK., X, 
e07. 1868. Miatiakony.-Doc. of I74«, Ibid.. XL 
Waad«r«n.-4^hnnvi)nierie. op, cit. (given as bth- 
onymouMwith MicbUkoui). 

Miaiinqaimeiehaa. A fornuT I*ianka- 
shaw ('.') village near the pite of Waah- 
ington, Davietw co., Ind.— Hough, map 
in Ind. Geol. Rep., 1883. Cf. Me)>hin- 

Mission. One of the three bodies of 
Seaton Lake Ullooet on the w. side of 

Seaton lake, under the William.'- I^ike 
agency, Brit. Col.; pop. 73 in 1906.— 
Ind. Aff., pt II, 77, 1906. 

Mission (Burrard Inlet). The name 
Kiven by the Canadian Dept. of Indian 
AffairH to one of six divisiona of Squaw- 
mi«h tnider tlie Fra«:er River agencr, 
Brit. Col. ; i»op. 213 in 1906. 
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Misaion Indians of California. The firnt 
eettlement*! in California were not made 
until more than a ••I'ntnry after the ear- 
liest colonization of the }H'ninsula of 




.11 T L>Mi«r.o, Mi- . . . . . • < i «. I' 



Lower CaUfornia. The nli^'^ion of San 
I)ie^o, founded in 17»)*», wa^i the lirnt per- 
manent white wttleinent within the linut.s 
of the present ^tate; it was followed by 
20 other Fram-isean niisnionp, founik'dat 
intervals until the year IS2.'{ iji the re- 
frion iH'tween San l)ii');<» and San Fnin- 
riwo hay and jtist n. of the latter. With 
very few exce]»tions the Indians of this 
territory were l>rou>;ht under the inllu- 
enee of the missionaries with eonipara- 
tively little dillirulty, and more by {H'r- 
cuusion than l»y the use of forre. Then* 
in Bran ely a record of any n's<istan<'e or 
relK'llion on the part of the natives re- 
uniting in the loss f»f life of even a single 
S{)aniard at any of the missions except at 
San Diego, where there m curred an insig- 
nificant f>utbreak a few years nft<'r the 
foundation. 

The infhienceof the missions was prolm- 
bly greater tem|H)rally than spiritually. 
The indians were taught and compelled 
to work at Jigricultural pursuits and t«) 
some extent even at trades. Discipline, 
wnile not severe, was rigid; refusal to 
work wa.s met by deprivation of foo<l, 
an<l al)sen«-e fn>m church or tardiness 
there, by corjH>ra2 punishments and con- 
finement. Con.secjtiently the Indians, 
while often displaving much i>er8onal af- 
fection for the nnssionariea themselves, 
were alway.s inclined to be recalcitrant 



towani the svs'tem, which amounte<l to 
little else than benelicent st^-rvitude. 
There were many attempts at escape from 
the missions. ( ienendly thest^ were fruit- 
les.s, lH>th on aceount of the pn'sence of a 
few soMiers at each nnssion antl through 
the aid given these by other Indians 
more nn(ler the fathers' influence. The 
Indians at each mission lived at and 
about it, often in Iious«'h of native type 
and construction, but were deiK*ndent for 
moet of their iood directly on the authori- 
ties. They <-on.sist«.Hl of the tribes of the 
n*gion in which the mission was f(»nn<le<l 
and of more distant trib^-s. genendly from 
the interior. In some cju^h's the.se were 
wisily indnce<I t(» .settle at the nnssion and 
U) subject themwives to it.s discipline and 
routine, the neophytes afterward acting 
asairents tobringin their wilder brethren. 

The mnnlH're»f Indians at each nnssion 
varietl from a few hundred to two or three 
thousand. There were tlnis in nianycases 
wttlements of considerable size; they pos- 
scs,se<l large henls of i-attle ami sheet* 
and controlle<l many sfpiare nules of land. 
The«ireti« ally this W(>alth wasall the jtrop- 
erty of the Indians, held in trust for them 
by the Franci.s<an fathers. In 1H34 the 
>iexican government, against the i»rotest8 
of the missionaries, secularizt^I the mis- 
sion-s. By this step the pro|>ertv of the 
missi< ins was divided among th<' indians, 
and they wert» free<l from the riwtniint an<i 
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atlthority of their former imisters. In a 
very few years, as mii;lit have been ex- 
pected and as wjts pn-dicted by the fath- 
ers, the Indians ha«l Ix'en either deprive<l 
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of their lands and property or had ajuan- 
dered them, ftnd were living in a hope- 
less < i iiidif iim. Thrir nmuhtTs de<;reafie<l 
rapidly, so that to-day in the region be- 
tween Son FVandsco and Santa Barbam 
llu're are ]n< il>a! ily fewer than 50 Indiutu--. 
In ». California the di'^ rea^'e has lieen 
IffW rapid, and there are Htill abont 3,000 
of what are In ^ "i as Mission Indians; 
thew are, however, all of Slumhoiiean 
or Yunian stock. The de<Tea.«e of p<»|>u- 
latiuij iK'jran even duririi: the iiiissir.n 
perio<l, and it ia ^)rul»uble tliat tlie 
apathn exeee<led the hirth.s at the nussions 
from the first, tlxnmli during the ear lier 
years the populaiiuu was niaintHined or 
even increa«ed I • y aert'ssiona from uneon- 
verfe l ♦viln^'g. At the time of pet nlariza- 
ti"'!!. Ill IHIM, the population ui many 
missions was less tliarj a decade earlier. 
The total numl>er of baptisms during; the 
Go years of mission aetivitv was about 
90,000, and th(> |Hipnlation in the terri- 
tory ttubjeet to mission itdluenee may be 
estimated a.s having ln-en at anyone time 
from :i.'i.(HK) to 45,000. At this propor- 
tion tlie popalaliun of the entire Htate, 
before aettlement hy the whites, would 
have been at leaj^t 1()0,(XX), and was prob- 
ably much greater. Sf<f> Oilijonun, In- 
dian$ of, with areoin|<Hiiying nia|>, aluo 
Mti^xionn; I'ii)'uhili<>ii . k\. I. k/i 

MiMioa Valley. The ioc*al uuiue of a 
band of F^aliflh of Fraser superintendencv, 
Brit. Col. —ran. Ind. Aff. 1S7M, 71». isru. 

Kiaaions. From the very diseovery of 
America the 9(»iritiiai welfare of the'na- 
tivi' trihf wa>-' a ^iilijcciof eoneern tn the 
various coloni/inji nations, particularly 
Spain and Fnmee, with whom the ("hris- 
tiunization anil civilization • t* I ii<Iiaiis 
were made a regular part of the ;.")\ » rii- 
mental 8chem<s and the misfiionary waa 
fr«Hjuently the pioneer oxplnrer and 
lontatie ambassador. in the Kn^lish 
colonization, on the other hand, the work 
wa>» e'jually li ft t(> the zeal of thi* indi- 
viihial |ihilaiilhn>pist or of voluiittiry 
organizations. 

Fir>t in rlironolotric or<L r. historic ini- 
l»ortani c, nuiul»er of establishments, and 
pc)]>ulation eome the Catholic missions, 
conducted in the earlier period chietly by 
Jesuits among the French and by Fran- 
ci.M-atis among the Spanish colonic.^. The 
earliest mission establishments within the 
|ires«'nt Fnited 8tate.s were those begun 
by the Spanish Francis<'an Fathers, l*a- 
dilla, Juan de la Cru«. ami Dixalona of 
the Toronado expedition, amonp the 
l^uivira (Wichita). I'ecos, and Tigua in 
1542. Three yean later the work was 
beinin among t he Texaa tribes by Father 
Olmos. A century theri'after the tirst 
Protestant mi.<.sioas(Ooiiffre£ational ) were 
founded by .Mayhew and Eliot in Maasa- 
dniaettB. From that period the work 



was carried on both N. and S. until almost 
everv denomination was represented, in- 
chiduig Orthodox Ru.ssian in Alaskaaad 
tlie Mormons in Utah. 

TnaSoDTnmuiSTATBa.— All of thisre* 
gion, and even as far n. as Virginia, wa« 
KKiselv tlcHignated as Florida in theearlit i 
period, and w as entirely within the sphere 
<»f Sjianish itjHuence until alx)nt the end 
<»f the seventeenth eenturj'. The l)e;;in- 
ning of definite minion work in the GnU 
territory was made in 1514 when the 
Oitholic Franci.'^ean Fatlu r Audrvs de 
Olmos, a veteran in the Mexican field, 
stnnk imrtliward into the Ti \a«; uil*ler- 
nc!^*^, and alter getting aUmt him aeonsid- 
i'ral de IxMly of converts Ie<l them back into 
Tanianlipa?, where, nnder the name of 
Ohvcs, tlu y were organize<l into a regular 
miR^i a town. In 1549 the Dominican 
Father I. uis Cancer w ith several e<»mj«n- 
ionsattempteil a l)eginningon thew. cm^ 
of Florida, but was mnnlere<l by the In- 
dians almost as soon as bis f(*et tou<-heil 
the land. In 1565 8t Angnrtine (San 
Ai/u-fin) wa.< r.unde<l and the work of 
. I'lirisUanising the natives was actively 
taken up, first by the Jesuit;*, but later, 
probably in by the Fratui^4ans. 

who cont iuuetl with it to the end. Within 
twenty years they had established a chain 
of flourishiivj nii>~ions along the c .a-t 
from St Augustine to 8t Helena, in ^k.>uth 
Carolina, besides seveml others on the 
w. Florida coa^t. In l-'OTa portion of 
the Guale tnloe ( i>06sit)ly Ute Yamasi) on 
the lower Georgia coast, nnder the leader- 
ship of a rival claimant fur the chieftain- 
ship, attacked the neighboring missions 
and killed several of the missionariea 
Vti fnfc flio friendly Indians could gather 
to tlie rescue. In consequence of this 
blow the work languished for several 
years, when it wns taken up with u'ri'nter 
zeal than l>eion' and the field extendwi 
to the interior trilies. By the year 1615 
tliere wcn« !.*<> mi««ions*. with alnmt 40 
Frani if?can workers, establishcHlm Flori<la 
and the deiK'udent coast region. The 
n)oi=t note»l of these missionaries i-- Father 
Francis«'0 Pareja, author of u uiammar 
and several devotional works i.< theTi- 
mucua language, the first books ever 
rinte<l in any Indian language of the 
'nited States and the basis lor the estal>- 
lishinent of the Ttmucuan lin^'tu.<<tie 
family. In the year 1655 the Chrij»lian 
Indian population of n. Florida ancl ttic 
Georgia coast was estimated at 2(»,0(1>. 
The mc»t snceessful result ^^•asi obtained 
among theTimucna in the neighborlioo<l 
of 8t .\ ugiistine and the Apalachee around 
the bay of that name. In 1<W7 the Ya- 
masi atlackiHl and destroyed the nii.s;iion 
of 8anta Cutaiina on the Georgia coast, 
anil to escaite pursuit fled to the Ein|llsh 
colony of Carolina. Tba traveler 0ick- 
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en^on ha^ left a pleasant picture of the 
prosperous condition of the niisgion towns 
and their Indian population m he foun<l 
them in 1090, wliicn contrasts strongly 
with the IwirljaroiLH condition of the 
heathen triV)ei< farther s., among whom 
he liad l)een a prisoner. 

The KngHi^h colony of Canjliiiu hail 
been founde«l in 1(>H:^ with a charter 
which was soon after extemle*! southward 
to lat. 29®, thus including almost the 
who{e area of bpanish (K*cupancy and 
mission labor. The steadily -growing hos- 
tility iHjtween the two nations culmi- 
nated in the winter of 1703-4, when Gov. 
Moore, of GftroHna, with a small force of 
whitt' iiirn and a thou-ainl <>r more well- 
armed warriora of Creek, Catawba, and 
other savage alliM invaded the Apalachee 

connfry, ili stroynl one iiilssion town af- 
ter another, with tlieir churches, lields, 
and orange groves, killed hnndreds oif 
their i>»<>[iU'. atid carrie^l away 1.100 
prisoners to l)e sold as slaves. Antici- 
pating the danger, the .Apalachee had 
applie<l to the governor at St Ansjustine 
forguna with which to defend them»elves, 
but had been refused, in accordance with 
th.' Spanish rule whti-h forbade^ the is- 
suing of firearms to lndiam<. The result 
was the destruction of the tribe and the 
reversion of tlu- country to a wilderness 
comlition, as Bartram fouml it 70 ^ears 
later. In 1706a8eeond expedition viaited 
a sitiiilar fate ujion tip Tinincna. and the 
ruin 01 the Kionda niLs-i')!)-^ was complete. 
Some effort was made a few years latter 
hy an Aiialarlx e i hief to gather the ri'iVi- 
nant of his people into a new mission 
settlement near renaaoola, bot with only 
tftnj>orary result. 

In the mt^ntime the French had ef- 
ft'< tcil lo'lgment at Biloxi, Mis-, i It.-i'n, 
Mobile, N<-\v Orleans, and hIohl' the Mis- 
sissippi, and tlie work ot evangeii/.ing the 
wild tril>es wjus taken up at once by se<;u- 
lar pricsffj fn .m the Secninary of F\)reign 
Mission.^ iu C2iu l)ec. Stations were es- 
tablishi il among the Tunica, Natchez, 
and Choctaw of Mississippi, the Taensa, 
Iliiuiu, and Ceni (Caddo) of Louisiana, 
hut with slight result. Among the 
Natche?: particularly, whf>«e elaborately 
organi/ed native ritual ijicluded human 
sacrifit e, not a single convert rewarded 
R'veral year*^ i>f lanor. In 1725 several 
.Jesuit.^ arrived at .New Orleuns and took 
n|> llieir work in what was already an 
abandoned field, oxtcn<ling tlieir effort 
to the Aliljamu, in the present stjite of 
Alabama. On Sunday, Nov. 28. 1720, the 
Natchez war iM'gan with the massacre of 
the French garrison whde at prayer, the 
first victim l)cing the Jesuit Du Pois8<in, 
the priest at the altar. The "I.^uisiana 
Mission," as it was calkHl, had never 
floorished, and th« events and after oon> 



.sequences of this war dcnjuralized it until 
it < ame to an end with the expidsion Of 
the Jesuits by royal decree in 17t>4. 

The advanit; of the French along the 
Mi.ssissippi and the tJulf coast aroused 
the 8|»anish authorities to the importance 
of Texa", and shortly after the failure of 
La Salle's ex|K<lition H Spanish pn*sidio 
missions were establisheii in that terri- 
tory. Each .station was in charge of two 
or three Franci.'<can missi»)naries, with 
several familie>4 of civilized Indians from 
Mexico, a fnll equii>nient of stock and im> 
plemenl'^ for farmers, ami a small guard 
of soldiers. Plans were drawn for the 
colonization of the Indians aronnd the 
missions, their instruction in religion, 
farming, and simple tnt<l(>s and home 
ljfe,snouitheRpflnl8h language. Through 
a vari«'ty of mLs^f. srttmes the llrst attempt 

S roved a failure and the work, uan aban- 
oned until 1717 (or earlier, accordingto 
I.a Harpe), when it was ri sitnu *! .ctill 
under the Franciscans — among the various 
sabtribes of the Caddo, Tonkawa, Carri- 
zos, and others. Tle nio^t ini|>i>rtantcen- 
ter was at San Antonio, where there waaa 

group of 4 missions, inclndinfr^^ Antonio 
el'adua.the fam<»us.\lamn. Thennssion 
of San Saba was established among the Li- 
nan in 1757, but was destroyed soon after 
I)y the hostileComatu he. .\ more sucet^s- 
ful foundation was iH'gun in 17U1 among 
the now extinct Karankawa. At their 
hijliest potafe, probal)ly about the year 
17()0, the Indian population attaclu^l to 
the various Texas missions numl)ered 
abont \r,,m}. Tn this vear Father T5ar- 
tolome « tarcia publi.-shed a religious man- 
nal for the u.<e of the convert.s at San 
Antouin niis.-idii, which remains alnuist 
the only linguistic iiionuinent of the C-o- 
ahuiltecan stock. The missions contin' 
ne l to fiouri^ii until lftl2, when they wen* 
NUppn-.s.sed liy the Spanish (n»vernment 
and the Indians ."jcattered, some rejoining 
the wild tribe-, while others were ab- 
sorbed into thi' Mi xican population. 

In 17.35 the V'/r«n"a»ii iinaer Spangen- 
l)erg started a school amon}.' the Yama- 
craw Creeks a few miles al»<»\ e Suvaniudi, 
Ga., which continued until 173!>, when, 
on n fusal of the Momvians to take tip 
arms a;:aiu.st the Spaniards, they were 
forced to leave the colony. This seems 
to he the only attempt at mission work 
itk eitiier Georgia or South Carolina from 
the withdrawal of the Spaniards until th© 
Moravian establisbment at Spring Place, 
Ga, m ISOl. 

ThegreatCherokeetribe heldthemoun- 
tain recrion of both Carolina?, Georgia, 
Alabama, and Tennes>;ee, and for our 
purpose their territory may he treate<l aa 
a whole. Distnissing a« doubtful Bris- 
tock's account, i|Uoleil In Shea, of a 
Cherokee miBy"" in 1643, the earliest 
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miflBionary vork mnotif; them aptxpaiti to 
have been that ( f tlu inysterious Chris- 
tian Priber, Muppoi^>d, tliuiigbnut proven, 
to have been a French Jmal, who estab- 

lifihcil hin lica-liniartcr'S aiiirniir \lu-m at 
TelHco, E. Teiin., in ll'Mi, and proceeded 
to organize them into a regular civilized 
form of government. After 5 yearn of 
8ncet«sfuT nrogn-f*!' ho w a.s >eize<l by the 
South (■arolina siuthdritirH, who regarded 
him as a French poHticid t'liiij^aary, and 
died whilo in prii<on. In IhOl the ifora- 
i'laiis .StciniM- and Byhan began theCher- 
ok«'<' mission of Spring Pla«'e, x. w. Ca., 
and in isi'l the same <l<'nominalion e.«- 
tablisht'd another at ( >othcaloga, in the 
(jatno vicinity. Both of these existe<l 
until the missions were broken up bv the 
State of ( Jeorgia in 1S43. In 1S(M Rev. 
Gideon HIaokburn, for the JWnhtiferlaus, 
eBtabli»'he<{ a Cherokee mi.ssion school in 
E. Tennesaee, which did good work for 
several years imtil compelled to i<uspend 
for lack of fundH. In 1817 the American 
Boanl of Commissioners ff»r Foreign Mis- 
sions, under joint ('nurjreynUimtil and 
Pre»h\ilfr'mn management, established its 
first station in tlic ti iln- at I'rainenl, not 
far from the present Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
followed within a few years by several 
ofln rs, all of which were in fl<<UMshinL: 
condition when broken up m the He- 
moval controversy in 1834- Among the 
most noted of these iiiis~i< inaries was 
Rev. S. A. Worcester, one of the princi- 
pals in the foimdinfr of the 'Cherokee 
rho'nix* in 1S2S, the ntithnr of a Innrc 
numlx'r of religious ami other transla- 
tions into Cherokee and the steadfast 
friend of the Indians in the controvor-y 
with the State of Georgia. He mimstcrc<l 
to the trilie from hia ordination in IH'25 
until his- deatli in IS."*), first in the <il<l 
nation ami aiti-rwanl at Dwight, Ark , 
and Park Hill, near Tahleqnah, Jnd. 
T. Of an earlier |K'ri(><l was Kcv. Dan- 
iel S. Buttri<k, l>^17-47, wlio, howev«'r, 
never mastered the language sutHciently 
to [irench without an interpreter. A na- 
tive convert of the sjune |)eriiMl, i)avid 
Brow tl, complete<i a manuscript transla- 
tion <»f the New Tchtament into the new 
Cherokee syllabary in ISl'.'S. 

In ISl'O the American Board, through 
Rt»v Mr Chapman, established Dwight 
mission for the Arkansas Cherokee, on 
Illinois cr.,al)ont 5 m. above its junction 
with the Arkansas, near the prt'sent Dar- 
danelle, Ark. Under Rev. Cephas Wash- 
burn it grew to be |)erhaj>s the m i>t im- 
portant mission station in the 8. W. until 
the rt»moval of the tribe to Indian Ter., 
about From this station j^ome atten- 

tion also was given to the Osage. Of these 
missions of the American Board, Morse 
sjiys r>nieia!!\- in ^'>22 "They have In-en 
modeisi uccorUiug to which other societieH 



have since made their establishmenta.'* 

As was then custon . they were largely 
aided by (ilovernnu nt appropriation. On 
the consolidation of the whole Cherokee 
nation in Indian Ter. the mis>ionaries 
followed, and new stations were estal>- 
lishiHl which, with some interruptionSt 
rmiained in o|>eratioil until the outbreak 
<if the Civil war. 

I n 1820a Bo/ifM mission was established 
at Valleytown, near the present Murphy, 
w. N. Car., in charge of IVv. Thomas Po- 
sey, and in IS'Jl another of the same de- 
nomination at ( i »o<»nwatoe,<?a. A few vears 
later the Valleytown mission was place*! 
in < harge of Kev. K van Jones, w ho con- 
tinued with it until the rt'moval of tfie 
tril>e to the W. He e<liteii for some time 
a journal calletl the 'Cherokee Messen- 
ger,' in the native language and syllal)ary, 
and also made a translation of the New 
TextamCnt. The mission work was re- 
sumed in the new c<juntryaod continued 
with a large measure of success down to 
the modern perio<l. Am<»ng the promi- 
nent native workers may be named Kev. 
Jesse Bushyhead. 

After many year^ of ne-^'lect the Musk- 
hogean tribes ^ain came in for attention. 
In 1881 the Oomjreyalimitil-PreMtyUTim 
American Hoard, throuirh Kev. Cyrus 
Kingsbury, cstublisbcd the first station 
among the Choctaw at Eliot, on Yala« 
busha r. in n. Mis.-*. Three year:- later 
it was placed tu charse of Rev. Cvrus 
Byington, the noted CSboctaw philolo- 
L'ist. who continueti in the worK there 
and in itie Indian Ter., for nearly half a 
century, until his death in 1868. The 
KHnt mission in it.« time wa? one of the 
modt important in the southern country. 
In 1820 a second Choctaw mission, called 
Mayhew, wn« t)e(^iin. and Inv-ame the 
residence ol Kev. Aifre«l \\' right, also 
known for his linguistic w< »rk On the 
removal ol the trilw'to In<lian Ter , almnt 
iSitO, it l)ecame ne<t»8sary to ul>an*Uin 
these Stations and establish others in the 
new country beyond the Mi.'^>-i>^«^ippi. 
Anumg the uiost nuted was Whee- 
lo«"k, organized by Rev. Alfreil Wright 
in \H',\2. Others wore Stix'kbridge, I^- 
mngton, Mt Pleasant, and S|H'Uccr A^-ad- 
emy. The American Boanl alsoextendcd 
itH effort to the immigrant Creeks, estalv- 
lishing in their nation, under the sn|H*r- 
vision of Rev. R. M. Lough ridge, Kow elah 
(Kawita) mission in 1H4.H, and Tulla- 
hassee shortly after, with Oak Ridge, 
amoii^' tlie removed Seminole, a few 
years later. Most of these continued 
nntil the outbreak of the Civil war, and 
w ere re(<rganizeii after the war \v a>^ o\ er. 
The school at Cornwall, Conn., was altio 
condacted as an auxiliary to the mission 
work of the earlier perif>d (^i e AV"- /'ny- 
laml). Among the Freabytcrian workers 
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who have rendered diatintmished wrvice 
to Muskhogean philology iu the way of 
religions, ednranonal, and dictionaiy 
translation may Ite ii()tt-<I the names of 
fivington» VVilliauw, Alfred and Allen 
Wright, for the Choctaw, with Fleming, 
Ix)ughriduf. Kanisay, Win8lett,MrH Roh 
ertaon, and the Perry mans (ludiaa) fur 
the Creeks. 

The Baj*ti»tH began work \v, !lu« Indian 
Ter. about 18;i2, and three yean^ later 
had 4 mtflcrionaries at as many stations 
among the Chrictaw, all wilari<'l na 
teachers by the l iiitt'il Statt-s, "so that 
these Stations wt-re all ^ustiiiued without 
fu*»t tf) thr fiimls which l)enevolence pro- 
vid»ni for luauy puriMj;^ " ( McCoy). In 
1839 they were in cnarge of [leva Bmed- 
ley, Potts, Hatch, and Dr Allen, reppert- 
ively. MisHions were eHtahlinhed aU>ut 
the mine time among the Oeeks, the 
mo^t ii.ited laborers in the latter field 
being Hev. H. F. Bufkner, from 1849 
until his death in 1882, compiler of a 
Muskogee grammar ami other wnrks in 
the language, with Rev. John I)a\ i« ami 
Rev. JameH Perrvjiiatj, native niini-trrs 
who had n.'ceiveti their eilucution at tlie 
Union ( Presbyterian) mission among the 
Osage (fiee JuUtiot StaO'K). As auxiliary 
to the work of this denomination, fur the 
special pur|>oge of tnuning native work- 
»'r>j, the American Baptist Bojud in 1819 
established at Great Crossings, in Ken- 
tucky, a higher school, known as the 
Clioc'taw Academy, sometinios as Jojm- 
son's Academy. Although intended lor 
promisinf^ youth of every tribe, its pupils 
cariH' cliu-ny from the Chncfaw an<l the 
Creeks until its discontinuance about 
1843, fn consequence of the Indian prefer- 
ence for home schools. 

Work was be«un by the MetUodt»ti 
among the Creeks in Indian Ter. about 
1S!?5, liiit was shortly aftcrwanl (li-« on- 
tmued in consequence of ditticulties with 
the tribe, and was not resumed tintil some 
years later 

Mim>LK Atlantic States. The earliest 
mission establishmentwithin this territory 
wasthatfouinltd by a company of H8pHn- 
iah Jemih and lay brothers with a num- 
lierof educatefl Indian Iniys, imder Father 
Juan BautistA Segura, at "Axacan," in 
Virgiuiu, in 1570. The exact l<H-ation i§ 
uncertain, but it seems to have l)een on or 
n^ar the lower James or Pamunkey r. It 
was of brie! existence. Hardly had the 
bark chapel l)een erecterl when the party 
was attacked by the Indians, led by a 
treacherous native interpreter, and the 
entire company' ma8.Hacred, with the ex- 
ception of a single Ik>v. The massacre 
wasaveng^Nl by Menenoea two years later, 
but the niis-^inn effort was not renewed. 

The next undertaking was that of the 
English Jesoits who aooompanied the 



Maryland colony in 1633. The work was 
chiefly amon[{ the Conoy and Patuxent of 
Maryland, with incidental attention to the 

Virginia trilies. Several statii m-^ were e,><- 
tablished and their work, with the excep- 
tion of a short period of warfare in 16^, 
was very succe>sfnl, tlie prinripal cliicf.s 
beingnumbered among the con verts, until 
the proscription of tbeCatholicreligion by 
the ('ri)iiiU('II iiarty in 1649. The leader 
of the Maryland mission was Father An- 
drew White, author of the oft-4|aoted 
''Relatio" and of a ^<rammar and diction- 
anrof the Piscatawav (?) language. 

The New York nijssion bepin in ll>42, 
anic)n<: the Mohawk, -svith the iiiinistra- 
ti'inoi the heroic Jesuit captive, Father 
Isaac Jogues, who met a cruel death at 
the haii'ln of the «anie savages 4 y»'ars 
later. During' a temporary fn-ace l>etween 
the French an<l the Iroquois in 1653 a 
refjular post and mission church were 
built at Onondaga, the capital of the<-on- 
fe<I(.>racy, by iMTmission iA the league. 
The Oneida, Cayuga, and Seneca invite*! 
and received missionaries. Much of their 
weh'ome was undoubtedly due to the 

f)reseni>e in the Iroquois villages of 
arge numbers of incorporated Chris- 
tum captives from the <lestroye<I Huron 
nation. The truce lasted but a short time, 
however, and before the summer of 1658 
the mi.s^ioiiaries had withdrawn and the 
war was again on. In 1666 ^ce was re- 
newed and within a short time missions 
were airain fimnded atiiong all the tribes. 
1 n 1669 a few Christian Iroquois, sojourn- 
ing at the Huron mission of Lorette, 
tiear QiioIk-c, Canada, withdrew anti 
formed a new mission settlement near 
Montreal, at a place on the 8t l.awrence 
known as I^ Prairie, <ir un '' r mis- 
sion name, St Fran<,ois Xavierdeii Pn'.", 
the precursor of the later St Francois 
Xavier du Saolt and the imxlern ( 'augh- 
naw aga. The new town soon becaiue the 
rallying point for all the Christian Iro- 
quois, who remnve<l to it in large num- 
bers from all the triU-s t»f the confed- 
eracy, )<attieularly from the Mohawk 
towns. There also gathered flie Huron 
and other Christian captis t^ from among ' 
the Iroquois, as also many converts from 
all the various ea<^tern Algoufjuian tribes 
in the Freneh alhance. To this pericwl 
belongs the note<l Jesuit scholar. Etienne 
de Carheil, who, arriving in l()<i<5, de- 
voted the remaining 'Ml years of his life 
to work among the Cayuga, Hurons, and 
Ottawa, masterini; all three languages, 
and leaving behind hitn a manuscript 
dictionary of Huron radices in Latin and 
French. 

Tn 1668 also a considerable bofly of 

Christian Cayuga and ''tlirr Iro.|Uni>, to- 
gether with some a<iop ted Hurons, cro.«*sed 
Lake Ontario from riew York and set^ 
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Ueil OD the n. shore in the neighborhood 
of Qoini^ bay. At thetr request Svdpirian 

jirieFts weie r-t-nl t<i iiiini>f('r totln-m, Init 
within a lew yean* tiie luimigraiii Jiuiiana 
had either returned to tbdr original 
«mintry or - v't*; timI anion^ tlie cither 
C'anaiiiaii lJlls^-l<^n^. In 107H the Catholic 
Irofiuoiii* inlBsion town of The Mouiitaiii 
\v:\fi foundetl by Ihr Siiliiicum fathers 
<»u the island of Muntreai, with a well- 
or^nized in<hiHtriaI whool in cbaige 
nf the (.'onpregati' ii M.^ters. In eonse- 
qiience of these reiii<>valn from the Iro- 
qtioia country and the l>ivaking out of a 
now war witli the Five Tril)es in 10S7, 
the Jef^uit missions in New York were 
brought to a close. In the seven years' 
war that followed, Christian Iro<iu<)iH of 
the missions and lieathen Iro<jnois of the 
Five Nations fon>rht against eaeli other as 
allies of French or Fiiulish, reapeetively. 
The Mountain was abandoned in 1704, 
and the transferred to a new site 

at the 6ault au liecoliet, k. oi Montreal. 
In 1720 this vas apifn removed to the 
i^akeof Two Mountains (Oka, or Canasa- 
daga) on tlie eaine kland of Montreal, 
where the Iroonois were joined by the 
Ni|a^silltra^<l Aiu'i.nkin, • f the foi-nu-rSii!- 
liician uii^iou town of Itjle aux Tourtes. 
Among the noted workers identified with 
it, all of the s<'holarly Sulpieian order, 
may be named Revs. Deper^t, (iiien, 
Mathevet, 1748-81; De Terlaye, 1754-77; 
Ctuichart, Dufresne, and .Tean AmlreCuoq, 
184Ji-90. Several of theK* j»ave attention 
also to the AIj:onkin conneeted with the 
same ini.'^-i<in, at\i] tn the Iroouois lA St 
Ki'giti and nihi t hiatit>iis. All of them 
were fluent masters of the Iroquois lan- 
):uaj.'e, and have left itnportjint eontribu- 
tions to , philology, j)arli< «ilarly Cuoq, 
whosse "Ktudes pbilologiqves" and Iro- 
r|uois dictionaiy remain our standard au- 
thoriti«'8. 

All effort among the villages of tlie 
eoijfederaey was finuUy abandoned, in 
conKiH^uenee of tlie mutual hostility of 
France and Kngland. In 174H the Sul- 
pieian Father Franeois Picquet fouiule<l 
the new mission settloment of Presenta- 
tion on the St Lawrence at Oswegatc-hie, 
the present Ogdensburg. N. Y., whieh 
witlun three year** had a i>rosp<'rous ]>m]i- 
nlation of nearly 4(K) fainiiies, draAsii 
chiefly from tite (Jjiondaita and Cayu^ 
tribef). Aboot 1756 the wtill existing mis- 
si*»n town uf St FraiK'i-^ K< '_'I< Si lI. Lrisl, 
on the ». side of the St Lawrence w hero 
the Canada-New Yorlt boundary inter- 
se< ts it, was fnimdi'd un lrr Jesuit au^ 
pices by Iro<juois emigrants trt>m Caugh- 
nawaga mimion. The Osw^U'hie set* 
tlenient deelhi'- I aftcrthe Revolution xm- 
til its abandonment in 1807. Caughna- 
waga, Re^if, and I>ake of Two Monn- 
tains still exist as Catholic Iroquois mis- 



sion towns, the two first named being the 
largest Incuan settlements n. of Menoo. 

About the year 17o5 the first misijiion in 
w. Pennsylvania wa^ etjtabiisheil among 
the Delawares at Sawcunk, on Beaver 
r., by the Jts'^itit \'irot, but wa.« pron 
discoutiimed, probably on account of the 
breaking out of the French «k1 Indiaa 
war. 

Philolc^y owes much to the labor of 
thetiie missionaries, particalarly to the 

earlier Jesuit, .Taecpies Hniyas, nnrl the 
later secular priest, Father .ioseph Mar- 
eoux (St Kegis and Caughnawaga, 161S, 
until his death in 1'^'>'>*. whose !m.>;.m- 
mental Iro«juois gram niitr and cliciit'iiarv 
is the fruit of forty years' resldenoe with 
the tril>e. Of Father Bmyas, connecte<l 
with the Sault Ste l^ouis ( Canghnawaga) 
and other Iroquois missions from l&^7 on- 
ti Ibis deat h in 1 7 1 2, « 1 uring a )>art of w h ich 
perimi he was superior of all the Cana<Iian 
nussions, it was said tliat he was a master 
of the Mohawk language, speaking it as 
fluently as his native French, his diction- 
ary of ^biliawk root words fx^ing still a 
standard. Father Autoioe Rinfret, 179^ 
1614, has left a body of more than 2,000 
quarto j>agesof manuscript sermons in the 
Mohawk language; while Rev. Nicolas 
Burtin, of Canghnawaga (1855- ), is an 
even more voluminous author. 

The Lutfieraii minister, John Catnpa- 
niiiM Holm (commonly known as C^ropa- 
nius), ('liiq ':ti:i of the Swedish colonv in 
Delaware m 1013-48, gave much attention 
to missionary' work among the neighboi^ 
ing Indians an<l translated a cate«'hi8m 
into the Drlaware language. This sepms 
to have l)een the only mi . i ii.ny work 
in the Atlantic states by that deaomii» 
tion. 

I'nder the enooufigement of the Bng^ 

lish colonial government the /«ro;>a- 
Ham, (x>nstituting theestablishe<l Church 
of England, undertook work among the 
Irotjuois trilK'sof New York a." early as the 
begmningof the 18th century. In 1700a 
Dutch Calvinist minister at SchentH'tailv, 
Rev. HernarduR Freeman, who had alrea<!v 
given sufficient attention to the Mohawk 
to acquire the langtiagt>, was employed to 
l»repare some Gospel and ritual transla- 
tions, which formcxl the ba.sis of the tirst 
lxK)kiet in the language, published in B*^ 
ton in 1 707. 1 n 1712 the English Sode^ 
for the Pro|»agation of the Gospel pent dht 
Rev. William \ri l ews, who, with thea*- 
sistanoe of a Dutch interpreter, Lawrence 
Clafwe, and of Rev. Bemardns Freeman, 
traii-lated and published a izrvnl i»aif of 
the liturgy and some parts of the iiible 
8 years later. The worV grew and ex- 
tended ti M ither trilK's <<f the 1 1 o< jiii >5-; t-on- 
federaey, Ix'ing esj)ecially fostered at a 
later period hv 8ir William Johnson, so* 
perintendeot for Indian afEucsi who bid 
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liiihlishcd at own ox|>on«o, in 1769, a 
new iiiitiuii vi tiie Epi^*o{»atiun litiii^v in 
the Mohawk lan^ua^, the joint work of 
several nii.-sionaiif?, principal of whom 
waf Itev. llfjiry lUirelay. From tliif* time 
until 1777 the princij>al worker in the 
tritir wa« Rev. John Stuart. \vh-> tnnis=- 
laled the New Testament into lrrM|uoiH. 
On the removal of the Mohawk and 
others of the Inxjuoin to Canada, in con- 
secjuencv of tlie Hevolutionary war, a new 
edition was prepared hy lianiel ClauH, 
official inteq>reter, and publif^hed under 
the auspices of the Canadian |>n)vincial 
t'rnment. In 17S7 a new translation 
of the Book of Common I'rayer, prepared 
by the noteii cliief, J«)Kii)h Brant (see 
1 Utuandunttja), who had lieeij a puf>il of 
Wheelock's' schoo l, in Connecticut, was 
published at the (-x} h of the Enfrluh 
(ioverninciit. In isKi aiintlitr cclition 
appt^red, prefKired by the Hev, Kleazer 
Williams, a mixed-blood Cnn^hnawafzra, 
sometimes clainitd a.-^ tin "Ix)st Pau- 
phiu." Mr Williams labored chiefly 
amoniir the Oneida in New York. He was 
Miri i't'ilf'.l. al><Mit 1S*_M, hy Si.lcvinnii Havi^f, 
w holuliowedthetriU- in tiieetiiigralioji to 
WiflconHin. The latter w a« the author of 
wvera! rcliirions books in the ( >in'i«lH 'lia- 
lect, im luiliiig another e<liti()n of the li< 'ok 
of Common Prayer, publinhed in 1K;^7. 
In 1822 the Society f r tlie l'ro{)ajjatinn 
of the ( JwfK'l, alreatly U' tefl, definitely 
tRUiaferre<i its operations to the IrofptoiH 
res., on (iran<l r,, Ontario, where it still 
continue**, ita prin« ifoil ct^tablinhment be- 
in^ the Mohawk institute, near Brant- 
ford. For this later jK'riod flu* most dis- 
tin>;ui!<hcd uaint'i.-* tliuloi Kev. Abraham 
Nflles. chief minsionary tothe Six Nations 
of Canada for mon* than yeary, almost 
op to his death in 1SH4. He' wa.«* al.<o the 
author < i a tran>^lation of the Common 
Prayer, iu wtiich he was aided by an 
educated native, ksLtrm Hill. (See also 

Ot less historic importance was the 
Munsee misBion of Cromweelminfr, near 

the prestMit Fn i'lioM, \. ,T.. ( (aiilix !*•<! 
by Kev. David Hrainerd for the ISociety 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, In 

174'' i: 

In V u>finia a scluxil for the education 
of Indians was established in oonneetion 

with William arnl Mary Colle);e, Wil- 
liaiui*burg, alwau ir>97, chiefly throujih 
the effort of Mr HolK'rt Hoy le, and some 
Iiitlian?' wore still under iiii^truclion there 
a^ late as ITlit). Some earlier piaut. to the 
sanjt' end had been frustrated by the out- 
break of the Indian war of 1(522 (Stith). 
Under ttov. Spotswoo*! a so1k)oI es- 
tablishe<l amimg th« Saponi alHMit I71J. 
but ha<i only a brief exi^tem P,«>th oi 
these nmy bo considered as under Eyis- 



In 176<v, the P/nif^rffjoHimal minister 
Rev. Samuel Kirkland l^egan amonfr the 
Oneida of New York the work whirh lie 
conduct**«l with success for a jK-rioW of 
nearly 40 vcurii. The Stockbrijige and 
Brotherton missions in New York and 
Wisci nisin by the same denomination are 

t)ruiH"rly a c«»ntiuuation nt New Kn^iand 
iistory,*and are so treated in this article. 
To a later j»eriod belongs the Congrega- 
tional mission among the Seneca oi New 
York, maintaine<l by Kev. Asher Wright 
from his first appointment in 18;U until 
his death in 1876. A flnent master of 
Seneca, he was the author ot a numlier 
of n'ligious and educational works in tlie 
language, besides for some yean nublidi- 
inu a journal of mlfloellany in the same 
dialect. 

The Primtbf, or Qttaken, in Pennsylva- 
nia and New .Icrsi v, from their lir^t cora- 
imi among tiie Indiana, bad uniformly 
cultivated kindly relations with them, 
an<l had taken every opiK)rtnin'ty to en- 
force the teachinga of Christianity by 
word and example, but seem not to nave 
enpiL'efl in any nnnilar mission work or 
estiiblished any mission schwls in either 
of these colonies. 

As early as ITHl tlie noted Seneca 
ehiel, ( 'orniiianter, impresscii by the ef- 
forts of the (luakers to bring about a 
frientily t'e.-lin'^' In'tworn the two races, 
retjueste*! the l^hiladelphia yearly meet- 
ing to take charge of three l>oys of his 
trilH* for ediieation. one of tliem being 
his own t.t>n. In 17<>6 the meeting be- 
^fca regular work among the Iroouois 
m New York bv estaljlishing three 
workers among tlie Oneitla and the 
Tusearora. These teachers gave first at^ 
tention to the building of a mill and a 
bla<'ksmith shop, the introduction of farm 
tools, and the instruction of the Indians 
in their use. The women were instmcted 
in household duties, including spinning 
and weaving. A school was also eom- 
meuced, and the work progressed until 
1799, when, in conseqnence of the sus- 
picions of the Indians as to the ultimate 
purpose, the Quakers withdrew, leaving 
all meir workinjr plant behind. In 1798, 
on invitation of the Seneca, they estab- 
lished a similar working mit^iou on tlie 
A I legany n-s. , and later at Oattaraognsatid 

Tnnesas-ah. w ith the i_'0.»l result that in 
a few years most of the l»ark cabins had 
given place tn log houses, and drunken- 
ness was alnio-t nnknowii. They re- 
mained ua»lislurbe<l tlinuigh the war of 
1812, at one time forestalling a smallpox 
epidemic by the vaccinati* til i >f alK)ut 1,000 
Indians, but were .-oon afterward »-alle<l 
on to champion the cause of their wards 
against th* efforts at removal to the W. 
In the meantime the New York uieeting, 
abmit 1607, had started schoobamong the 
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Stock bridge and Brotherton tribos from 
New England, then living in the Oneida 

i'onntr\- Owin^ to tho drinking hal)it.'« 
of till' ijKliHiiH, but littli' rt'siilt wuMUCiom- 
(tlished. The reiii<>\ al ni" the Oneida and 
Stockhrid^es, abont \H2'^, and the mtIw- 
quent <liyturbed comlition of tlie tiiU s 
brought alHuit, tir>t. the curtailment of 
the work, and afterward itsabatidonineiit, 
.about 1843. 

In 1740 the }foravian missionary, Chris- 
tian Ranch, began a mi>«ion aniong the 
Mfthican at ftheoomeco, near the present 
Viuv riains, DiUcIush co., N. Y., which 
attained a oonaiderabie measure of Buccess 
until the hostility of the colonial govern- 
ment, inff iL'atcil hy till' jraloiisy of those 
who had traded on the vice» of the In- 
dianfi, compelled itn alwndoument about 
'i years later. T)nrin<,' its continuance 
the work had been extended, in 1742, to 
the 8<!atacook, a mixed hand of Mahicsn 
and n'nniant tri1>fs ^-fttlrd just arri)** tVip 
line, ak)out the prcscut Kent, Conn, liere 
a flourishing church was soon built up, 
with every pro«p(>«'t of a |irosiii r<in<« fu- 
ture, when the i)low taiin!. Same ul the 
converts followed their teachers to the 
W.; the n st, loft withoiif In-lp, rclapsfd 
into l)arl>Hriwii. The Shecoinei o colony 
n'lnoved to Pi nnsylvania, where, after a 
a brief ftay at B* t Idolicm. the Moravian 
central station, a lu w niiHt<ion, ineiuding 
Iwith Mahican and Dela wares, was estab- 
liwhed in 174*) at (inadcnhnetten, on Ma- 
hoiiing r., near ila juiu ilua with the 1j«'- 
high. A chief agent in the arrangements 
was* the noted philanttimjiist, Count Zin- 
zendorf. (inadenhuetit-n gn-w rapidly, 
soon ha\ ing a Christian Jnaian concrega- 
tion of MQ. MiH8ion>» were fonnd«'d at 
iShamokin and other villagen in e. I'tun- 
sylvania, which were attende*! also by 
Shawnee and Nanticoke, IxwideH f)ne in 
charge of Kev. David Zeisberger among 
tlie Onondaga, in New York. The niis- 
t«ionadet$, as a rule, if not alwavs, served 
without wilarv and pupportcd themMelves 
l»y their own labors. All went well until 
the beginning of the French and Indian 
war, when, on Nov. 24, 1755, Onaden- 
luu'tten wa.s attm-ked by tlit- hi>-tili' sav- 
agfis, the miisHioiuiries and their faiuiliea 
tnaflsacred, and the roiasion destroyed. 
Tlifci in verts w t-ri'-caf trn-d, Ixit aftvrHonie 
|)eriod of wandering were again gathered 
into a new miaiion at Kain, near Beth1e> 
lieni, Pa. (hithclin nkinj-ontof I'ontiac's 
war in 17t>3 an order wa« iasucHi by the 
Pennsylvania government for the convey- 
ance of the cnnNr-rfs to T^liiladdphia. 
This waf* accontiiigly d«»ne, anil tliey 
were detaineil there under guard, but 
attended bv their nii.<«i(jnary, nr-rnliard 
Grube, until the clos<> of the war, suffer- 
ing every hardship and in constant dan- 
ger of masBSCre by the excited borderen. 



On the conclusion of peace they e«>tab- 
liehed thfiiiifleives on the Susquehanna at 

a new town, which was named Frit^Knf- 
hucttcn, near the I>elaware viliiige of 
Wyalusing. In 1770 they a|;unfeiiioved 
to rric<lenMsitaclt, on Beaver cr., in w. 
I'cnuj^ylvania, under charge of 7jeis- 
lierger, and two years later made another 
removal to the Muskingum r., in Ohio, 
by penninsion of the western Delaw ares. 
By the labor of the missionariej-, l>a\id 
Zeii^berger, Bishop John Ettwein, Johan- 
nes Roth, and the note<1 John Hecke- 
welder, who a<>companied tlu ni t<i the 
W., the viilsgee of tichoenbnum aod 
Gnadenhuetten were Mtablisbed in the 

midst iif the wild triln^H within the pres- 
ent limits of Tiucarawaa co., the first- 
named being occupied chiefly by Defalk 
warcM, the other V)y Mahican. The 
Freidenastadt settlement was now aban- 
doned. In 1776 a third village. U<dile- 
tiau (afterward SaleiiO, was founded, 
and tlie .Moravian work reached its high- 
est point of pn»Hperity, the whole convert 
population including about •S'M') anul?. 
Tlien ciiuie the Revolution, by which the 
missions were utterly demoralized until 
the culminating tra!2e<lv of (inadcnhuet- 
ten, Mar. 8, 1782, when nearly lUO Cliria- 
tian Indians, after having l)een boand 
tfjgether in jtairH, were barbarously itia«- 
sacre<l by a party of Virginia Ixtrderers. 
(>nce in<>re the missioiiaries, Zeisber^ger 
and He<'kewelder, gathere*! tlu-ir Fcat- 
tere<l flock, and after another {.cHcmI of 
wandering, settled in 1787 at New Salem, 
at the mouth of Huron r., L Erie. 
Ohio. A part of them settled, by in- 
vitation of^ the British Ciovemm^t, at 
Fairlield, or Moraviantown, onTThauje*! 
r., Ontario, in 17VM), under the k'-adership 
of Rev. Christian Dencke, while the rest 
were reestablished in 1798 on lamls 
grante<i by the I'nited States at their 
fornjcr towns oti the Muskingnm. Here 
Zeisberger died in 1808, after more than 
90 years of faithful ministry without sal- 
ary. He is known to pbilolo^^^ts as the 
author of a grammar and dictionary of 
the Onondaga, liesides several smaller 
works in the Delaware language. 

The mission, bv this time Jcnown as 
Goshen, was much disturbed by the War 
of ISlL*. auil the sn1>sefjuent R-ttlenient of 
the country by the whites so far demor- 
aliiefl it that inl8S!S those then in chaise 
brought it to a cIofc, :i -n nil part of the 
Indians removing to the VV constituting 
the present Munsee Christians In Kansv, 
while tlip remainder joincfl tlieir hretfm r 
in (hitario, Canada. The latter, w iioee 
own settlement also had been broken up 
by tlie events of tlu' same war, had l»een 
gathcre.l a few years Wtore into u liew 
town calleil New Fairfield, bv Kev. Mr 
Dencke^aiready mentioned, who bad also 
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<l<)tu>\vorkainonj; theChipjK'wa. Dt-ncko 
died ia retirement in after more than 
40 jreolB of miflraonary service, leavinft tm 
hiB monument a maDiMcript dii t i i n v of 
the Delaware language ana minor printed 
works, including one in Chippewa. The 
Miinivian ^li^<^'ion at New Fairfield was 
kept up for a numlier of years after his 
death, Dot was at last disNrontinued, and 
both the "Moravians" and the "Mun- 
" of the Tliamea are now credited 
officially either to the Methodist or to the 
K| line opal (Anglican) chiirch(8ee Canada^ 

The Mtnifne who had removed with the 

Dflaware-' td Kani^H wore followed a few 
years later bv Moravian workers from 
Oanada, who, "before 1840, had a rnicceee- 
ftil rnisf-ion aiiionj; them, which i ■ i. tinned 
until the diminishing band ceaiK^ to be 
of importance. Amoofr the workers of 
this later iK'rit"! may ^>e nameti Rev. 
Abraham Luckenbach, "tlie last of the 
Moravian I^napists,*' who ni!nislerp<1 to 
IiIb flrick ihiriii"^' a 3 yfar>' soj^nrn in 
Indiana, and later in Canada, from IbOU 
to his death in 1854, and wae the author 
of pevernl roliL;ioii?j works in the lan;:nam', 
Dencke, founder of the Thames r. colon v, 
was also the author of a conmderohle 
manuscript relifious work in the language 
and probably also of a grammar and dic- 
tionary. 

.Another Moravian missionary, Rev. 
John C Pyrla.'us, labored among the Mo- 
hawk from 1744 to 1751, and has left sev- 
eral mannserijtt ^ratnniatirand devotional 
works in that and the cognate dialeet«, as 
also in Mahican and Delaware. For sev- 
eral years he acted as instructor in lan- 
guages to the candidates for the mission 
service. Rev. Johannes Roth, who ac- 
companied the removal to Oliio in 1772, 
before that time had devoted a number 
of years to the work In Pennsvlvania, 
and 18 the anth«M" of u unique and impor- 
tant religious treatise in the Unami dia- 
lect of the Delaware. 

A remarkable testimony to the value of 
the simple life consistently followed by 
the Moravians is affbrded in the aijie at- 
tained by many of their missionaries in 
spite of ail the privations of the wilder- 
ness, and almoet without fanpairment of 
their mental fa* nlties, viz: Pyrla ns, 72 
years; Hecke welder, 80; Ettwein, 82; 
Zetoberger, 87, and Grobe, 02. 

Nkw Km. I, AM). - The earliest New Eng- 
land mission was attempted by the French 
JmiH Father Peter Biard among the 
Ahnaki on Mt Dtwrt id., "Maine, in Ifil.S, 
in connection with a French post, but 
both were destroyed by an Knglisb fleet 
almost l^efore the buildings were cnm- 

Silet^. in the next 70 years other 
eenits. chief among whom was Father 
Gabriel Drulllettes ( 1646-67), spent much 
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time in the Abnaki villapres and drew off 
so many converts to the Algonkiu mis- 
sion of 8illerv (see Omadn^ EnM) as to 
make it pnw'tically an Ahnaki mi-si' ni. 
In 1683 the mission of St Francis de 8ales 
(q. V.) was founded at the Falls of the 
CnaudiCre, (Jnel)ee, an<l two years later 
Siller^ was finally abandoned ior the 
new site. Among ihoi>e gathered at 8t 
Francis were many refugees from tho 
southern New Kngland tribes, driven out 
by King Philip's war, the Pennacook and 
southern A1 n iki ' ing es]>ecially numer- 
ous. In 1700 the mission was removed 
to its ]ire^t location, and daring the 
( olonial i>eriod continued to l>e recruiteil 
by refugees from the New iuigland tribes. 
About 1686 missions weie established 
among the PenoltHcot and thr !';i->anm- 
quoduy, and in 1U95 the celebrateti Jesuit 
Father Sebastian RAle (Raele, Rastes) 
began at (he .\himki niii<8ion at Norridge- 
wock on the Kennebec (the present In- 
dian Old Point, Me. ) the woric which is 
so inse[iarahlv (••mnciii'd with his name. 
He was not, however, the founder of the 
mission, as the church was already huilt 

and nearly the whole t rihc PhriHtian. In 

1705 Uie church and village were burned 
by the New Englanders, bat rehailt by the 
Inilians. Inl713apmall hand removed 
to the 8t Lawrence and settled at IK'can- 
cour, Qttel)ec, when» their descendants 
still remain. In 1722 the mission \sm 
again attacked and pillaged by a force of 
more than 200 men, but the alarm was 
given in titne an«l the villa::* wm found 
deserted. As a nart of the plunder the 
raiders carried on the manuscript Abnaki 
dictionary t . \\ !ii(h RAle baa devoted 
nearly 30 yearb of btudy, and which ranks 
as one of the great monnments of our 
al>oritriiial latij.'iia>res. On Aug. 23, 1724, 
a third attack was made by the New 
England men, with a party of Mohawk 
allies, and the cori^:ret;ation s< atteriHl after 
a defense in which seven chiefis fell, the 
missionary waskilled,scalped, and hacked 
to piett^, an<l the church |.hindere<l and 
burned. KAle was then 66 years of age. 
His dictionary, preserved at Hanwrd 
Tniversity, was {)nhli.«hed in aixl 
in the same year a monmnent was erected 
on the spot where he met his death. 
The mignion site remaincfl desolate, a 
large part of the Indians joining their 
kindred at St Fninds. The minor eta- 
tinng on the Penobscot and J^t .lohn con- 
tinued for a time, but steadily dedined 
under the constant colonial warfare. In 
1759 the Canarlian .\hnaki ?nission of St 
Francis, then a lam; and flourishing vil- 
lage, was attacked by a New England 
force tni'h r T'. .1. Rol'^ts and de.stroyed, 
200 Indians being killed. It was after- 
ward rdboilt, the present site being best 
known as Fierrevule^ Qaebec The Ab- 
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naki luissiuns iu Maine were restortxl 
&(ter the Revolution and are still con- 
tinueil byJetiuit priertt^ among the Peoob* 
scot and the Pas^amaquoddy. 

Among other namen dintingiiighed in 
the Ahnaki niingion the firnt place must 
be given to the Jesuitic Aub^ry and 
Lef«uenr. Father Aub<''ry, after 10 yearw' 
work among the Indiann of Nova 8ootia, 
w^ent in I70i) to St Fnmcis, where he re- 
mained until hiH death in 1755, He jr- 
(juire<l a fluent use of the language, in 
which he wn^te much. M«»}-i of hi» 
manuscripts were destroye<l in the bum- 
in^' t)f the mission in 1 7.'il», but many are 
atiU prctHjrved in the mission archives, 
including an Abnaki dictionarv of ne-arly 
<''<H) j)am s. Father l>e8ueur lalM»red first 
at 8illery aud then at Becaucour from 
1715, with a few intenruption.s, until 
llo'A, leaving aa his monument a manu- 
ecript ' I>icfionnairt!de Racines' (Abnaki) 
of 900 pa^et*, now al.so pre.serve<l in the 
miHsion archives. To the latvr perio<l 
belong Rev. Cicjuard, who niinistered 
from 1792 to 1815 on the IVnobwot, the 
8t John, and at St Francis;; Father Ko- 
magu^, with the renobHcot and tlm Vsm- 
samaquoildy from 1804 to 1825; Rev. 
Deniilier, a Francit*c*an, who labored witli 
markcil succeKs to tlie same tribeu from 
1833 U) 1843, and tlie Jesuit Father Eu- 
gene Vetroinile in the fame field from 
about 1H.">5 to about 1880. luich one of 
thet<e has made some contribution to tlie 
literature of the language, the la.xt-named 
being also the author of a history of the 
Abnaki ami of two volumes of travels 
in Europe and the Orient. 

The iK'ginning of J'rotestniU work among 
the Indians of «. New England may fairly 
l>e crtnlited to Roger Williams, who, on 
Ix^ing <lriven from his home and min- 
istry iu .Ma.Hsachusett.M for his advoracy 
of religious toleration in l»>.3o, took refuge 
among the Wampauoagand Narraganset, 
among whom ne siKt-dily acquired 
such infhu'tice that he was able to 
hold them from alliance with the hostile 
in the PtHjuot war. In 1643 Thomas 
Mayhew, jr {('innfreff(t(ioua/),s^on of 
the grantee of Marthas Vineyard, Mass., 
having learned the language of the triln* 
on the inland, began among them the 
work which was cojitiiuic«l in the same 
family for four generations, with such suc- 
cess that throughout the tern»rof King 
Philip's war in H»7.V7'» the Christian In- 
dians r»n the island remained quiet and 
friendly, although outmnnbering the 
whites by 10 to 1. Tboma^* Mayln w. the 
younger, was lo;^tat sea in I»>o7, u liilo on 
a miwionary voyafse to Eu<^dand. The 
Work wiL'^ then taken up by his father. <»f 
thv same name, and the native convert 
nia<(Hiiiies. It wa-" continued from a bout 
1073 by John Mayhew^ aon ol the iiFst* 



name<i, until his death in lft89, and then 
by ExjH?rience Mayhew, grandson of 
Thomas the elder, nearly to the time of 
his death in 1758. Elaih one of these 
learned and worked in the Indian Ian* 
guage, in which Thomas, jr, and I"\i-> 
rienee prepared some small <levotioiial 
work.s. Tne last of the name was w^isted 
als<> for years by liev. Josiah Torrey, in 
charge of a white congregation on the 
island. In 1720 the Indians of Marthas 
VineyartI numl>eivd about 800 of an » -ti- 
mated 1,500 on the first settlement in 
1642. They had several churches and 
schools, so that most of those oUl enough 
could n ail in either their own or the Eng- 
lish language. The last native preacher 
to uw the Indian language was Zachariali 
Howwofiwe (or Uoesweit), who died in 
1821. 

As far Iwick as 1(>51 a building had Wa 
authorized at Uarvard College for the at> 
wmmodation of Indian pupils, but only 
one Indian (Caleb Cheeshateaumuck i is 
on re<'ord as having finished the course, 
and he die<l soon afterward of consump- 
tion. 

The most noteil mission work of ih'u 
section, however, was that begun by the 
noted Itev. John Eliot (Congregational) 
among a remnant of the Massachuset 
triU* at Niuiautum, now Newton, near 
Boston, Mas.^.. in the fall of 1»>40. He 
was then alxmt 42 years of age an«l Iiad 
pn:!}»5ired himself tor the task by thrpe 
years of study of the language. The work 
was extended to other villag»«, and the 
reports of his and Mayhew's succe* led 
Ui the formation in l(i49 of the English 
" Cori>oration for the Propag:ition of the 
(jos|»el among, the Indians in New Eng- 
land" for the itirtherance of the mission. 
As imrly as lt>44 the Massachusetts gov- 
I'rnujent had made provision looking to 
the instruction of the neigh !»< -ring triU« 
in Christianity, Eliot him.^ieif tHMtig the 
pioneer. In 1650 a omununity of Chri** 
tian Indians, under a n^idar form of gov- 
ernment, was established at Natick, l!* 
m. s. w. of Barton, and IxH'ame thehcad- 
ouarters of the mission work. In 
the "Praying Indians," din^ctly under 
the care of Eliot and his niadjutor, Sam- 
uel Danforth, in the MaM8iichu><etts Bay 
jurisdiction, nund>ere<l 14 principal vil- 
lages with a total population excc»e«lin}; 
1,00(1, among the Ma»«u*hu.'<et, I\iwtui k- 
et, Nipmuc, and other triljes of k. Mtt*- 
sachus<'tts, each villagi* l>eing organized 
on a religious and industrial basis. The 
Christian Indians <»f Plyujouth colony, 
in s. K Massachusetts, including also 
Nantuckft, Martha-s Vineyard, etc. un- 
der Revs. John Cotton mid Hichanl 
li«>urne, were estimatt'd at marly 2.500 
mon;. Most of the converts however 
were drawn from broken and subject 
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triU*8. Tlu* i)<»werfnl ^^' iTiijianoai;, Nar- 
raipuinet, and Mohegau rejected all luis- 
nooary advanom, and Kiii{( Philip aoorn* 
fully tol'l K!iiit that lu- caretl no more for 
his goHpcl than for a button upon hiticoat. 
Moet of R1iot*s work fell to the jrronnd 
with tin- brt akinjT: nut of King Pliilip's 
war in tlie following year. The colonii^ta 
re! imed to believe in the friendship of the 
( orivt-rts, and hukIo such Threats ajjainst 
them that luany of the Indians joined the 
hostilee and afterward fled with them to 
rana<la nrvl New York. Tho "pmving 
towns" were broken up, and the Indiana 
who remained were ^hered up and held 
a» pri.s<»ntTH on an iHlarid in Boston har- 
bor until the return oi peace, suffering 
Diach hardship in the nieantirae, so that 
the clojje of the war fnuixl tlie two races 
so ^bittered against each other that for 
some time it was Impoolble to aecom- 
j>lisli pucceesful results. Of flie 1 } j»r:iy- 
ing towns in l(i74 there were left only 4 
in 16B4. Eliot remained at his post until 
his -h-ath in 1«90, in hi-^ snth year, leav- 
ing behind him as his most permanent 
monument his irreat tranalation of the 
Bibh- into t!ie Natirk (Ma>*8achuHet) lan- 
guage, bosiUes a grammar and several 
minor works in the lan>{naj?e ( Bible 
fniitsf'tfidiix, Eliot Bible) . Daniel < Jookin, 
whoHe fatlier had been official Indian 
fraperintendent, was Eliot^s coadjntor in 
the later mission periofl. Eight years af- 
ter Kligt's death the Indian church at 
Natick had but 10 members, and in 1716 
it )>*'( atiH> extinct, as did the langiiage 
itself a generation later, 

Amonpr EliotV co-workers orsucoeoBBorB 
in the name reut<'n the U'^-f known were 
Samuel DunfortU, sr, from 1650 until his 
death in 1674; Rev. John Oottcm, who 
preaehe'l t-i tlie IndiaTis of Ivoth Natick 
and Plymouth from 1069 to 1697, being 
"eminently skilled in the Indian tan- 
puaire"; hi-^sun, Josiah Cotton, wlio con- 
tinued hiij father's work iu the Plymouth 
jurisdictitm for nearly 40 years; Haranel 
Treat, who wnrkeil ainonL' the Nau«et 
Indians of the Ca|jc Cod region from 1675 
mitil his death in 1717, and translated the 
ronfcpsion of Faith into the langnajxe; 
Uriudal Kawson, about 1687 to his death 
in 1715, thetmnslatorof 'Spiritual Milk'; 
aii'l Samuel Danforth the youn^jer, who 
lal>ored in & Massachusetts from 1698 to 
his death in 1727, and was the author of 
Hoveral religiouti tracts in the native lan- 
guage. These and others were commis- 
sioned and salaried by the society or^^n- 
ize«l in 1»)49. 

About 1651 Rev. Abraliam Piereon, 
under the auspicee of the mme society, 
liejran preachint; to the Quinnipiac Indians 
about Branfonl, w. Connecticut, and con- 
tinued until hte removal about 1660, wh^ 
the work ytm undertaken a euocessor, 



hut with little rennlt to either, the IndiauH 
showing *'a perverae contempt," not- 
withstanding presents made to encourage 
their at tein lance at the services. A few 
years later Kev. James Fitch was com- 
missioned to work amonj; the Moh^n, 
an<l succeede*! in gathering a small con- 
gn>gati<m, hut found his efforts strongly 
oDpo!4e<l by ITncas and the other chiefs. 
The mi -i n j>roliably came to an othI 
with Kiug Philip's war. Efforts were 
continued at intervals among the tribal 
remnants of s. New P>nglai»il during the 
next century, partly through the society 
founded in 1649 and partly by colonial 
appropriation, hnt with little encouraging 
result, in consequence^ of the rapid de- 
crease and demoralization of the Indians, 
the only notable eonveit hein;r Sainxm 
Occom (q. v.). The English society with- 
drew Hupportabout 1760. A lastattempt 
made among the Molie<.ran by Miss 
8arah L. Huntington in 1827, and con- 
tinued for several years, chiefly by aid of 
governmental a|)propria(ion ( De Forc-it). 

In 1734aCongn^tioualist minion was 
begun among the Mahican in western 
Massachusetts hy Hcv John Sergeant, 
under the auspices of the Society for the 
Propagation of the ^iospel In Foreign 
Part*i. By hard study and constant anso- 
ciation he was soon able to preach to 
them tn their own language, into which 
he translatetl several simple devotional 
works. In 1736 the converts were gath- 
ered into a regular misejon town, which 
waH named Stockbridge, from which (an- 
tral point the work was extended into 
Gonnecticnt and New York, and even as 
far as the Delaware r. In MV.\ Kcv. 
David Brainerd, who had. been working 
also among the Mahican at the village of 
K;innanineek, across the New Yi>rk line, 
brought his congregation to consolidate 
with that of Stockhridge. Mr Rergeant 
died in 1741). and after a sm-ce^sioii (»f 
briefer iia^toratos tiie work was taken up, 
in 1775, by his son, Rev. John flenreant, 
jr, wlio continued with it until 1 - rid 
of his life. The westward advance of 
white settlement and the demoralising 
influence of two wars ac<rompli.'<hed the 
same result hero as elsewhere, and in 
1785 the diminishing Btoitkbridge tribe 
remove<l to New Stnckbrid^e. N*. Y., 
on lands given by the Oneida. Their 
leader in this removal wss the edu- 
cated Indian minister Sams*,n Occom. 
Mr Sergeant himself followed in the next 
year. The mission was at that time sup- 
porte<l by the joint effort f f Anierican 
and Scotch societies, including the cor- 
])oration of Harvartl College. In 1795 
the settleUR-nt «'onsiste<l of about 60 fam- 
ilies, mostly improvident, unacquainted 
with the English language, and "in their 
dre89 and mannen uncivilised" (Abo- 
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rif^ini'H Com., 1844). Besides preui hin^ 
U) them in their own lan^tia^e, Mr Ser- 
jeant prepare*! for tlieir use wveral small 
religiouB works in the native tongue. In 
1821, with their chief, Solomon Aupau- 
niut, they reniove<l ii^ain (their mis- 
sionary beiiii; unable to accotupaay them 
on afcotmtnf old age), this time to the 
neij;hl>)rhoO'I of (Ik en Buy. Wi.s., where 
about 520 ".Stockbridgu and Miuu»ee," of 
mixed blood, still keep the name. Amon^r 
tin- later mission:! rir< fln' most distin- 
guished is Rev. Jea'uiiah bliugerlaud, an 
educated member of the tribe, who 
8erve<l. frnjn is}<i, for ni'iro than :!() years. 
Mereed with them are all who remain of 
the Brotherton band of New York, made 
up fnim trihal remnants of Conne< tient, 
Khode Inland, and Long Inland — Mohe- 
^ran, IVquot, Narraganee^ and Montank — 
pithercd into a settlement also in the 
Oneidu «ountry by the nnue Oceom in 
J7S<j. Tlu'se in 17li"> \w rei reporte<l as 
nundw^rinu ahoiit laiuilies, all (Chris- 
tian, and laii'lv eivili/.ed. Anjnnvr the 
names conneeted with tlte StockUrid^e 
mission isthatof Kev. .lonHtlian Kdwards, 

i'r, author »if a short treatise on tlie 
ilahiean ( " .Muhhekaneew") lan_'iiai^» 
(17H8), andof Jolm '^iiinm-y an-l <'sjif 
Hendrick Aujauniut, nalive a.s.vi.staut.>f 
and tninslators untler the elder Seq^nt. 
For the Scat icQok mission aeeifonu^Rt— 
New York. 

In addition to the re$;nlar mission 
establishmetits .somee<lneational work for 
the Indians was carried on in aerord 
with a cieelannl purpose at Harvard C'ol- 
lejje, CHnibridjre, Mass., as alrejulv note<l; 
at Moore's charity wliool f(»r Indians, 
founded by liev. Kleazer Wluvlock at 
Lebanon, Oonn., in 1754, and truusferivil 
in 17«» to Hanover. N. H., under the 
nameof Dartmotitli ( olle>;e, and the For- 
eign MisHion 8ehool at Cora wall. Conn., 
by the American Board of Commissioners 
for Fon iiTii Missions, In'jjinninff in 1817. 
The net result wan smalL (bue Edw^i- 
tion. ) 

TfTi: 1 VTKiani! '<TATrs.— Tfio wl). ilc inti-- 
rior region ot the United States, stretching 
from tbe Knglish seaboard colonies to the 
main divide of the Ifurky nit- . w.ts in- 
clude«l umler the French rule in the two 
provinces of Canada and Louisiana, and 
w itli oiie nr two exceptions the mission 
work Ha.-' in charge of French ./t'j»io7j' f rorn 
the lirsf ocoupaney up into the American 
i>eri' d. TIn^ Vf-ry first njission worker, 
now ever, v\ iiliin this ^r«*at region was the 
heroic ."Spanish Pranoisean, Father .Inan 
de I'adilla, wh(» Lnive r:\< lii- lif«' for h^uIs 
on the Kansiis prairies, a.- ijar»nte<l eNe- 
when', nearly as early as Io42 (st-c 
Merifif, Arizona^ lunl (\if!fnni'<i The 
first uii.ssion west<tf the Huron country was 
eatabliabed in 1(160, probably on Kewee> 



naw bay, Mich., by the veteran Huron 
missionary, the Jesuit Rene Menard, in 
resjionse to r< peHte<l requests of visiting 
Chljppewa and Ottawa. In the next y(^, 
while atteniiiting to reach a col«>ny of 
fugitive Ihinms who had called him from 
Green Ray, he was lost in the forest and is 
believed to have been mordered by the In* 
dians. In KHJo Father Clande .\llouez 
established the mission of Sainct Esprit 
on the a. shore of L. Superior, at La Pointe 
Che<iroimegon (8hautrwauiHik(>n).') , n(»w 
Raytield, Wis. R&iides working here 
among the Ottawa and Huron refivees 
from the older nn.^^sioiiH destroyeti by the 
Iroquois, he visited all the other tribes of 
the upper lake region from the Miami and 
the Illin : - 1 f M( Si mx. Within the next 
few years other nuN^^ious were established 
at Sault 8te Marie (Sainte Marie), Mack- 
inaw (St Ijmace), Cn ' Ti Hay (5^t F*nm- 
yois Xavier), iin<l ainun;,; the Fox»« ^St 
Marc) and Ma.-! <>ntens (8t Jacques), the 
two liist named U'ini; al)out the southern 
Wiscousin line. Among other wt>rker< of 
this period were Dablon, Druillette^, and 
♦ he noteil discoverer, Marquette. The 
mission ot St Joseph on the river of ibat 
name, near the on sent South fiend, Ind., 
w I- evtablisheo by Allouez among the 
i (iiawatomi in 1()88. It continued, with 
interniptions, until the removal of the 
trilx' to the \V. in Jl. when the nii»- 

sionat iesaccounjauied the Imiiansand rv~ 
established the work in the new field. To 
this later period, in Indiana, l>elong the 
names of Fathers R«'ze, Badin, Desseille, 
and Petit. The mission at I^pointe was 
abandone^l itt 1671 on account of theho.s- 
tility of the Sioux, but most of tbe others 
continued, with some interruptions, down 
to the temporary expulsion of the Jesuits 
in 1704. A mission begun among the 
Sioux in 172S was brought to a do^e soon 
after in consequence of the war with the 
Foxes. 

The first regular ndssion among tke 
Illinois (Immaculate (Jouception) was 
founded by Marquette in 1674 near the 
pres^^nt Kockfort. 111., whereat that tinie 
H confe<lerate tribes were camped in a 
gn 'i\ t v i 1 lage of 350 communal houses. It 
was known lateras tlie Kaskaskia mission, 
Other missions were established also 
among the Peoria, on Peoria lake and at 
Cahokia, opposite St Loui-;, with such 
result that by 1725 the entire iliinoi? 
nation was eiWlised and Ohristian. 
Besides Mar.|nette. the inopt pn^rn)n^•^t 
of the Illinois missionarii^ were K.ile, 
noted elsewhere in conne< tion with the 
.\bnaki mission, and Father .Tatties 
(Iravier, who arrived in ]H*)3and die<l 12 
years later of wonn<ls received from 
hostih' Indians, leaviti'jas his montnm'nt 
the great manuscript Peoria dictionary 
22,000 words. Despite apparent suooeH^ 
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the tinal nwult ia Illinoin was the ^me h» 
elsewhere. The Natohexand Chickaaaw 

wars interrupted the mission work for 
some years, and gave op[H»rtunity for 
in vai<i( >n by boKtlle northern tri Ix-h. The 
diKMipatioufl eonseqnent upon tlie prox- 
imity of garri!K>n {Hmta completed the 
demoralization, and by 1750 the fonner 
powerful lUinoia nation waa riHluced to 
tfome 1,000houIh, with apparently but one 
niiHHiiin. The Indiana missions at St 
Jofieph (rotawatoiui and Miami), Vin- 
cennes (? Pianka»«haw) . and on the 
^\';l^•:lsh (Miami) continued to flourish 
until the decree of expulsion, when the 
misrion property was confiscated by the 
Frt n« h trovernment, although the Jesuits 
gtMierally chotte to remain as secolar 
prie^tAuntiltheirdeath. Their foocejcors 
continufi! to iiiini>tcr !■ > Iiiilians as well 
as to whites until the diiiruption and 
removal of the tribes to the W., between 
1820 and IS 10, when tlie work was taken 
up in their new homes by missionaries 
amady on the ground. The majority of 
the Imliatis i>f Michij^n an«l Wisconsin 
•remained in tlieir old homes at missions 
in those states, ke|>t in existence either 
as regular e>tal'li>liiiietits' or as visiting 
stations Kervtni l»v fH'cular priests. The 
moBtdif«tingni8he<i of these later mission- 
aries was tlie note<i anth> r and phitolo- 
jrist, Bishop Frederick Baniga, of the 
iiiii>et iar hodse of llaitsburK, who, after 
having voluntarily fMr ti ited liis e>ifates to 
devote his life to tlie Iii-lians, came to 
America in 1H:U>, and for M years there> 
after mitil his death lal>ured withsuctvss, 
first among theOUawu uL Arbre t'roche 
in lower Michi^n, and afterward at St 
Joseph, (inrn Bay, I-upointe, an<l other 
stations along the upper lakes, more par- 
ticularly at the Ohipix'wa village of 
L'Anse, on Keweenaw bay, which he 
converted into a prosperous Christian 
settlement. Even wh< n past f.o yeiirsof 
age, this scion of Austrian nobility slept 
upon the groimd and somettmes walked 
40 m. a day on snowshoes to iniiiistt r to 
his Indians. Besides numerous devo- 
tional work« in Ottawa and Chippewa, as 
well as other volmnes in (lerman and 
Slavonic, he ia the author of the great 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Chip' 
jiewa Ijingnage. which after half a i-en- 
tury still remains the standard authority, 
having passed through three editions. 

In 1818 was begun, near Penil)i?ia. on 
Red r., just inside the U. 8. boundary, 
the Chippewa mission, afterward known 
as Assnjiiption. w hit li iM-rame the cen- 
tral station iorwt>rk aniou^ the Chippewa 
of Minnesota and the Mandan and others 
of the u|»i»er Missouri. The mo«t noted 
name in (his contiection is that oi Rev. 
<i. A. Ilelcourt, author of a dictionary of 
the Chippewa langu^, seoond in im> 



|^>rtiincc only to that of I'.araga. In 18.37 
Filler Augustin Itiivoux •'stal)lished a 
mi.Mslon among the Santce Sioux at Fari- 
l>ault'8 trading post in e. .Minnesota, learn- 
ing the language ami ministering to the 
(>astern liands for a number of years. In 
1843 (or 1844) be published a devotional 
work in that dialect, which has pa.>*cHl 
through two editions. The tiret regular 
mission station among the Menominee of 
\Vi.sc<:)nsin was estaMislie<l in 1SI4, and 
among the Winnebago, then at Long 
Prairie, Minn., in 1850. For 20 years 
earlier missionary work had been done 
among them, notably by Father Samuel 
Maxzndiellt, whose Winnebafro Prayer 
Book, published in is:?:^, is mentioned liy 
Pilling as "the first publication, so far as 
I know, of a text in an v of the dialects in 
the Siouaii family " tn the farther W. 
work was carrii^l on aniongall of the im- 
migrant, and the principal of the native, 
tribes, the ehief laborers attain heiiiLr the 
Jesuits, wliose order 1 Kill lu vn rcstore<lto 
full privilege in 1814. As t he w hole conn- 
try wsia now explored and organized on a 

IKinianent governmental l)asis, and the 
n<lian day was rapidly waning, these 
later nii.«^ioii^ liave not the same historic 
interest that atiaciies to those of the co- 
lonial {H'riod, and may be i>jissed over 
with Ini. ti notice. Chief among them 
Were the i otuwatond missions of St Stan- 
islaus and St Marv, in Kansas, founded 
in IH.W hy the Hel'^'lnn Jesuits Von C^uick- 
enlwrne, liixn ken, IVter J. <le Smet, and 
others, working together, and Uie Osag«> 
mission of St Francis Ilieronymo, founded 
about 1H47 bv Fathers Shoenmakcr and 
Bax. The girls of these two nd.s.si«»n 
schools were in charge re8|>ectively of the 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart and the Sisters 
of Ix»retto. Temporary missions were 
also established in 18:i(i and 1847 respec- 
tively among the Kic^apoo and the 
Miatiii. 

The remote Flatheads in tlie moun- 
tains at the head of Missouri r. had heard 

of Christianity and had Ix'en tautrlit tlie 
rudimentary doetrines by some adopted 
Ganghnawaga Indians, and in 1831 they 
sent a delegation all the long and danger- 
ous way to St Louis to ask of Indian 
Superintendent Clark that missionaries 
V>e sent amoiiL' them. To rlo this was not 

Sosaible at the time, but w ith persevering 
e«re other delations were sent on the 
same ermnd, .some of the envoy-- dyinjx 
on the road and others IxMug nmrtieretl 
by the Sioux, until the reipiest met re- 
sponse. In 1H.'^4 the MrthofliKt missionary, 
Jason Ix?e, with several a.««istants, accom- 
panie<l a trading expediti -n aero^s the 
monntains. hut. cliaiiu'ing hisoriginal i>nr- 
not*e, |>as<i d l>y uith«>ut visiting the Flat- 
heads and establislied him.«elf in the- 

vicinity uf the trading post of Ft Van> 
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couver, nearly opposite tlu> mouth of the 
Willamette, in Wa^hiiigtim. Another 
enibai«v from the Flathea<ls, in 1839, waa 
Huceesaful, ami in the next year the noteil 
Belcian Jesuit, Ptti r John deSinet, ))rie8t, 
explorer, and author, whs on tiie ground, 
1,600 Indians of the confederated tribes 
Ixjiug gathere<l to await his comin^r. In 
1841 ho founded the miKjion of St Mary 
on Bitter-root r., w. Mont^ making it a 
starting j>oint for other missions fartlier to 
the w,, to be note<l elsewhere. On ac- 
countof the hostility of the Blackfeet the 
mission was abandoned in IKrvO, to Ik- pw- 
ceeded bv that of St Ignatius on FlaJhead 
lake, within the present Flathead reserva* 
tion, which still exists in Mnr<'ps«ftrl opera- 
tion, practically all ot llie conleilerated 
tribes of the reservation having been 
Christian for half acentury. Theprincipal 
co-workers in the Flathead mission were 
the Jesuits Canestrelli, ( Jiorda, Mengarini, 
Point, and Kavalli. The first tttnt* of 
these have made important coiui ii)utiun.-< 
to philologjr, <:^tef among which are the 
Sahsh rirammarof Mengarini, 1801, and 
the Kalis^el Dictionary, 1877, of Uiorda, 
of whom it ie said that he preached in 
six Indian languages. 

Next in chroiiulogic ordej in the cen- 
tral region, after the CathoUce, come the 
Mdrarinm. Their work amon<» tho Dela- 
wares and associate*! tribes in Ohio, and 
later in Ontario and Kanaas, waa a con- 
tinuation of tliat begun among the same 
people in New York and renusylvauia 
as early as 1740, and has been already 
noted. 

After them came the Friends^ or, aa 
tnore commonly known, the QaakevB. 

their misi^ionary effort they seem 
i ) luive given first place to tlie practical 
thii)<;s of ( ivilixation, holding the doc- 
trinal teaching somewhat in n^^ierve until 
the Indians had learned from exixrience 
to value the a^lvice of the teacher. In 
acconl also with the (^ii'cfr principh*, 
their method was essentially democratic, 
stric t regard being given to the wishes of 
the Indians as expreH«ed throntih their 
. chiefs, their opinions being frequently in- 
vited, with a view to educating them to 
a p<»int of s* lf-_'ovpninu'nt. In 1H04 the 
Maiyiajid yearly uieetiug, after long 
coun< ils with the Indians, established an 
induj^trial fHrm on upper Wabash r. in 
Indiana, where several families from the 
neighboring Miami, Shawnee, and others 
soon gatlu're*! for in.-^t ruction in fnrminGr. 
For several years it liuurished with in- 
creasing Dsefulness, uiUil forced to discon- 
tinue by anopjMtsition le<l by theShawnet; 
prophet (si'e Tniskicalatra). The work 
was tmnsferri'd to the mam Shawnee set- 
tlement at Wapakoneta, Ohio, where, iti 
. 1812, a saw mill and grist mill were built, 
tools distributed, and a fana colony waa 



successfally Inangorated. Thewarcom- 
pelle<l a suspenHon until 1815, when work 
was resumed. In 1822 a hoarding school 
was opened, and both f u m ind schoo) 
cvintinucd, with some interrupti«»n8, until 
the tiual reuioval of the tribe to the W. in 
18:^2-3:^ The teachers followed, and by 
18.'17 the Shawnee mission was ree-tal>- 
lished on the reservation ia Kau-a^, 
alK>ut 9 m, w. from the present Kan.'^ 
City. It was refTesentea as flourishing 
in 1843, being tluii perha|>a the inoet 
important amon^ the immigrant triljes, 
!)ut suffertnl the inevitable restilt on the 
later remoNal of the Shavsaee to the 

S resent Oklahoma. The work waa con- 
ucti><l under tlie joint auspices of the 
Indiana, Ohio, and Maryland yearly 
meetings, aided in the earlier yeare by 
lil)eral contributions from members of 
the society in England and Ireland. The 
most noted of the teaciiers were lase 
Harvey and his son, Henrv Harvey, 
whose work covers the periotf fruia 1819 
to 1842. During tho pcnod of the " t>eace 
polir\ " administration of Indian affairs, 
fur a term of al)out a dozen years hym- 
ning in 1870, considerable work waa<u>ne 
by lalwrers of the same denomination 
among the Caddo, Kiowa, Cheyenne, 
and other tribes of Oklahoma. i>ut with- 
nnt any regular mission or s<-hool e-'<tab- 
lishuiriit. The best known of these 
workers was Thcmias C. liattey, author 
of 'A C^iaker among the Iixlians,' who 
conducted a camp school aiiiong the 
Kiowa in 1873. 

Tlie Pnsfnitrrinn.t, who now stand .«iecond 
in the nunilHir of their mission estaMish- 
ments in the Cnited States, Ik «:aii tlieir 
lal>ors in the Central states aln^ut the 
sanje time hb tlie Friends, with a mission 
farm among the Wyandot on Sandusky r. 
in Ohio, in charge of Rev. .lo-^eph Radirer. 
Itcuntmueil until 1810, when it wasalian- 
doned in consequence of the opposition 
of the tnulers and the conservative |>arty 
led by the Shawnee jirophet Mors»''fl 
report on the condition of the tribes in 
1822 makes no mention of ntiy I're^by- 
terian mission work at that tiiue excep- 
ting among the Cherokt «> (see Saut/trm 
v/.f', . I . A few years later tin* Rev. I«a.^c 
Van Tassel, under authority from the 
American Board, was in charge of a mis- 
sion among the Ottawa, at Maumee, Ohio. 
Hecompiled anelementary reading book, 
printed in 1829, the first publication in 
the Ottawa language. 

In 1827, under the auspices of the 
American Board of Comnn.a«iioner» for 
Foreijin Missions, a ( ontjri'fintional m\ii$\on 
was begun among the ( 'hip|>i'\\ aon Macki- 
naw id., upi>er Michigan, by Rev. .1. D- 
Stevens a«id wife, who with others after- 
ward extendetl their labors into .n. Wu« 
cousin, and later were tmosferied to the 
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Sioux miiffiion. In 1829 Rev. Frederick 
Ayer joined the Mackinaw etation, and, 
after two years' studv of tlie lanj^ua^, 
opened amon^ the Cliippewa at 8aady 
Lake, Minn., in 1831, what is raid to have 
been tfio fir-t h;1ii>u1 in Minnesota. IIo 
is the author of a email text-book in the 
language. (3ther stations were eetab* 
lished s^Kjn after among the --a me tril)e, 
at ijipointe, Wis., Pokegauia lake, and 
Leech lake, Minn., but seem to have been 
diaeontinued about 1^4"). Th<- Mai kinau 
miseion had alreiidy been abandoned. 
Rev. Peter Dongherty, nnder the direct 
au8jii>t'H (if tlio Prvs^yt«'riari mis.sion 
board, labored amongjthe Chip(»e\i a and 
the Ottawa at Grand Traverse Imy, lower 
Michigan, in 1843-47 f and in the author 
of several text-books and small religious 
works in the languafreof the former tribe. 

In 1834 two voTuntet r uarkers, Mr 
Samuel W, Pond and his brother Gid- 
eon, took np their residenre in a village 
of the Santee Sioux on I.. Calliouii, 
near the present St Paul, Minn. They 
afterward became regularly ordained 
inissionari^ s undrr tin- Amenran Board, 
continuing in tlie work for 16 years. In 
the same year Rev. Thomas 8. William- 
son, "the fatherof the Dakota riii»i<in," 
made a reconnoisnance of the li^ld for 
the same Board, and on his favorable 
report two mission ntations were CHtiib- 
lished in liKid— one at L. Harriet, near 
St Faol, tinder Rev. J. D. Stevens, for- 
mtrly of tin' Mackinaw mission, the 
other under Williamson himself at Lac- 
qui-parle, high up on Minnesota r. With 
Mr Williamt*on then or later \\ ( ic his 
wife, his daughter, and his two mim, all 
of whom bec^e efficient partners in the 
work. In 1H37 Hfv. St- plu-ii i:. Kiggs, 
with his wife, Mary, and hia mu, Alfred 
L. — all known in mission annals — ^joined 
thestationat La«-i|in parlf. Inthenext 
10 or 12 years, aa the good will of the 
Indians was gradually won and the work- 
iiiir forte increaseil, otficr station?' were 
establishe<i, all among the Santee Sioux 
in Minnesota. Among these was the one 
started I'V Kt'V. .John F. Alton, in 1848, 
at Redwing, where He vs. Francis Denton 
and Daniel Gavan, for the fCvsngeiicai 
Missionary Society of Lucerne, had rftah- 
lished the "Swiss mission" in lb37, these 
two miffiionaries now combining forces 
with the Ameriean workers. In in 
consequence of a cession of Indian land, 
the eastern station, then at Kapo«ia, was 
rentoved by Williamson to Yellow Medi- 
cine on the upper Minnesota, and two 
^ears later, in consequence of the bnm- 
mgof the I>ac-<jui-parle stati(Mi. that mis- 
sioii also was removed to Uazelwood, in 
the same neigh lM>rhortd. 

The work rontinunl with vuiyinL' stic- 

ema ouUl interrupted by the Sioux out- 
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break in the summer of 1862, when the 
missions were abandoned and the mia- 

si()narie.s .«ought safety witliin the older 
settlements. Througiiout the troablea 
the Christian Sioux generally remained 
friendly and did go<Hl nervice in Ixdialf 
of the endangered settlers. As a result 
of the ontbreak the Santee Sioux were 
remove<l to Xiolirara, n. k. Xclir. , where 
they now reside. The missionaries fol- 
lowed, and in 1866 the "Niobrara 
mission" was ortrai>i7.e<l, the work being 
extended to other neighboring bands of 
Sioux, anil the principal workers being 
liev.". John P. W illiamson and Airred L. 
Kiggs, sons of the earlier tniHsionaries. 
Nearly all the earlier Presbyterian work 
among Ihf Sioux, as among the Cht-ro- 
kee, was conducted through tlie Anieri- 
can Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Misssi' ms. 

To the Congr^eatioiial missionaries we 
owe most of otf^ Icnowled^ of the Sioux 

lanL'uaL'e, their work InMng alniof>t en- 
tirely in tlie Santee or eastern dialect 
Stevens, the Pond brothers, all of the 
VVilIiatn>on-^, ami Stcplim and Alfretl 
liiggs have all made important contribu- 
tions, ranging from school text-books and 
small devotional workn up to diition- 
uries, besides adapting the Roman alpha- 
bet to the peculiarities of the language 
witli sm h snrcc-s that the Sioux ]ia\<' 
become a literary oeople, the majority of 
the men being able to read and write fn 
tht'irowii Ian;_Miauf. It is inipossiMo to 
estimate the effect this acquisition has 
had in stimnlatfng the self-respect and 
and>ition of flic trif>c. .\iiiong the ino-t 
important of theae philologic productions 
are Riggs' Onunmar and Dictionary of 
the Dakota Lanirna^'*', published by the 
Smithsonian Institution in 1852, with a 
later revision by Dorsey, and Kiggs and 
Williamson's Dakota Bible, published in 
188U, being then, in Piiiing's opinion, 
with two exceptions, the only complete 
Bibh^ tran-lation in any Indian language 
since Eliot's Bible in IGGS. In much of 
the fmriier linguistic work the mission* 
arics had the i nicimt roopcratioii of 
Joseph Renville, an educated half-blood. 
As an adjunct to the educational work, a 
monthly journal wan conducted for about 
2 years by Rev. U. il. Pond, chiefly 
in the native languiM;e, under the title of 
'The Dakota Friend,' while it^* mo<lern 
successor, 'lapi Uaye* ('The Word 
carrier'), has been conducted under 
the auspices 'of the Niobrara miasion 
since 1871. 

In 1821 two Pre^yterian missions were 
eftahii-htil among the CH«a>;e by the 
United Foreign Missionary Society. One 
of these. Harmony, was near the junction 
of the Marai- des Cygnes with the < >-age 
r., not far from the present Rich Hill, 
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Mo.; the other, TTtiion, wm on the w. 

bftnknf NeoHho r., about midway l>et\v(Tn 
the present Muakogee and Ft Uibeon, 
OkUu Both were eetahlished opoti an 
extengive Bcale. with VH)ar(lin>; K-hools 
and a lull aorm of workers; but in cooee- 
qnence of differences with the ag^nt and 
an (>p|><ir^ition instigated by t\\v traders, 
the Osage field was abandoned aiter about 
15yeareof dieoonraging effort (McCoy). 
One ot the.«-e wurkers, Rev. William B. 
Montgomery, compiled an Osage reading 
book, published in I8S4. Amoni^ others 
coiintntol with the mission were the 
Kev& Chapman, rixley, Newton, Sprague, 
Palmer, Vaill, Belcher, and Requa. The 

missioiH c< inihicted by the j^aiiu' deiiDiiii- 

natiun among the reuiuved iSouthern tribes 
in Oklahoma are 'noted m connection 
with the Hotithern 8tateR. 

In llid4two Presbyterian workers, lie vs. 
John Dnnbar and Samnel AIHp, Ix'gan 
\V(irk amony tlie Tawne^? of Nebraska 
under the auspices of tlie American Board, 
and later were joined by Dr 8atterlee. 
After Some time spent in getting ac- 
quainted with tite people and the lan- 
guage, a permanent station was selecteil 
on Plum cr., a small lril)ntarvof Loup r., 
in 1838, by consent of the Pawnee, who 
in the meantime had also acknowledged 
tlie authoritv of the Uovernment. Cir- 
cumstances delayed the work until 1844, 
when a conddemble mission and a Got* 
ernmeiit statinn were begun, and a num- 
ber of famtlies from the different bands 
took up their residence adjacent thereto. 
In ciiuseijuenre, however, of the rt peati d 
destructive inroads of the 8ioux, the 
ancient enemies of the I^wnee, the mis- 
sion effort was abandoned in 1S17 and 
the tribe returned to its former wild life. 

Abont the year 1835 work was befrun 
by the IVesI)> terian Boar 1 f Foreign 
Missions amoiig the Iowa and Sauk, then 
rendmg on Mffssouri r. in s. Nebraska. 
Attention was u'lven also to f-omc others 
of the removed tribes, and about hi years 
later a mission was established among the 
Omaha and the Oto at Bellevue, near the 
pn^it Omaha, ^ebr,, where, in 1850, 
Rev. Edward McKenney compiled a small 
Omaha primer, the first puhiii ation in 
that language. Ikith misMious continued 
down to tlie modem period, despite the 
nhifting fortun€»s ol the trilx*. Other 

{»rominent workers were Kev. Samuel 
rvin, who gave 30 yt»ars of his life, he- 
ginning in 1H37, to tlie first tril>es named; 
and Kev. William Hamilton, who, begin- 
ning also in 1837, with the same tritw*, 
was trannferred to the Bellevue niii««ion 
in \Hr>'i, rounding out a long life with a 
record of half a eentury spent in the serv- 
ice \V< irking in collaboration these two 
pixxluced several religious and linguiHtie 
works in the Iowa language, published 



by the Minion firem from 1848 to IffiO, 

be^^idi't^ a i-olleotion of C)nmha liynin>^ aii'l 
some maimschpt translations by Mr Uaui- 
ilton alone at a later period. 

The pioneer MdhtxUd misfion work in 
tlie central region appears to have b««n 
inaninirated by a volunteer negro minis- 
ter, Kev. .Mr Stewart, w ho in IRir, l.e;:aii 
preaching amon); the Wyandot, about 
BanduFky, in Ohio, and continoed with 
such BUeeess that 3 yearw later a regular 
mission was established iwder Ee v. James 
B. Ff nley . This is the ont y work by that 
den' iij-ii^ition noted in Mor^^•'s Ke|Hjrt <if 
1822. iu 1835, wiUi liberal aid from the 
Govemmmit, as was then cnetomary, tbs 
Sniithern branch e.'^lablij-hed a mission 
about 12 m. from the present Kansas City, 
in Kansas, among the Immigrant Shaw- 
nee. In 1839 it wa.R hi rhaore of l'e\. 
Thomas Johnson, and 3 years later was 
reported in flomlshing condition, with 
iHJardin^ H( ho< i| and indll^^lnaI farm. In 
1855 l)oth tliis mission and another, estab- 
lished by the Northern branch, were in 
o|)eration. Smaller mi.'-M i - '.\eree-(ah- 
lished between 1835 and lb40 among the 
Kickapoo (Rev. fierrvman in chance in 
1830) , Kansii ( Rev. \V. John^m in rhar^'e 
in 1839), Dela wares, Potawatomi, anil 
united Peoria and Kaskaskia, all bat 
the la.'<t-named being in Kan^-a,'^. A .-mall 
volume in the Shawnee lau^uaL'e and an- 
other In the Kansa were prei>ared and 
printed for I lieu n«e by Mr Lvkins, of 
the Shawnee Baptist mission, "the work 
jnst outlined, with eome work amongthe 
immigrant Snuthern tribes (.•see S^-nthrni 
SUUes), seems to be the sumot Methodist 
mission labors outside of the Chippewa 
territory until a re«-ent peril id. In 
a mission was started by Kev. Alfred 
Branson among the San tee 8ioax at 
Kaposia, or Little Crow's village, ft few 
miles below the present St Paul. Minn., 
which existed until 1841, when, on the 
demand of the Indiana, it w«8 diaooa- 
tinued. 

In 1823 the Wesleyan Methodist Society 

of England began work among the Chip- 
pewa and related bands in Ontario (see 
Chnndn, EtiM), and some 20 years later 
the American Methodif^t.*: bctraii work in 
the same tribe along the s. shore of L 
Superior In npper Michigan. In 1943 
Rev. J. II. Pitezel took charvre of (!it» 
work, with hea<i(|uarters at Sault Ste 
Marie as the principal station. Another 
station was established at Keweenaw \<t 
about the &ame time by liev. John Clark. 
Others were established later at 8andv 
lake and Mille Lac, Minn., also anx ri;: 
the Chippewa, and all ol these were m 
mircessfnl operation in 1852. 

The earlient BaptiM worker In thecvn- 
tral region wan Ilev. Isaac Mtl'oy, after- 
ward lor nearly 30yeanthegeiienU agent 
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iu the Indian iui8Hiuu work of that de- 
nomination. In 1818 he l>egan preaching 
among the Wea in Indiana, and in 1820 
oigtiniiicti at Ft Waynt*, Ind., a small 
acbool for the chiUIren of the neighboring 
tribt y, thi u hi tlie luwet^t stute of deinor- 
ahuiiiuu from wars, removals, drunken- 
ness, and the inrreaaing pressure of a hos- 
til«" white populati<»n. His earl iei^t a^^o- 
<-iuUf vkHo Mr JohtiHton Lykinn, then a 
bov o( 19, but later disthiguished as a 
voluminous translator and author of a 
system of Indian orthography. Two 
years later this sehool was disoontinue<l, 
and by treaty arrangement ,vith thedov- 
eniment, which assumeil a lar«e j>art of 
the expenw, two regular iiuKsions were 
established, vu: Carey (1822) lor the 
Potawatomi, on St Joseph r. near the 
pre?*e.it 8»iuth liend, Inil.. and Thomas 
(182it) amoofl the Ottawa, on Unind r., 
Mich. Mr Lykins took charge among 
the Ottawa, t" whom lie was mou alilc to 
breach in their own language, while Mr 
McCoy continued with the Potawatomi. 
In ii>ii«»'i|nrn(e of tli(» inangiirntinn of 
the (iuvenuueut plan for the removal of 
the Indiana to the W., both roiflstona 
were aboli>^h( H in ISMO, thr- work being 
resumed among the iiidiane in thetr new 
homes in Kansas. A small miaiion estab- 
lished among the Cfiippewa at Siiult Ste 
Mane, Mich.» under Kev. A. Bingham 
about 1834. contintted a enccessful exist- 
ence in charge of its foonder for about 35 
years. 

In 18dlt while the removal of the In* 

dians was ptill in jirogresg, the Shawnee 
Mi&>'ion wa-s established under Mr 
LykiMH al>out 10 m. a. w. from thepree* 
ent Kansas Citv. among the Shawnee. 
In the fall of Isii-S Kev. Jot ham Meeker, 
oneoi the former aaetotania in the £., 
arrive<l with a printing press and typr.u. 
v.ith which it was proposed to pnui fur 
distribution among the various neighljor- 
in^ trib<^ educational and devotional 
works in their own languages according 
to a new phonetic system devistnl by Mr 
Meeker. The work ol translating and 
printing was actively taken up, the first 
i>«ue lieing a Delaware [.nnicr in ]f>o4, 
lietieved to be the first book printed 
in Kanaafl. Within the next few yeans 
Hniall volniiicH liy various missionary 
workera were printed in the Sliawnee, 
Delaware, Potawatomi, Ottawa, Wea, 
KaiLsa,Os;itr»\ Tow a, Oto, Creek, andChoc- 
taw languages, besides a small j«>urual in 
the Shawnee lanjfuage. Not alone the 
Hapti.^ts. l>nta1~o Mftli..<li-ls an.l Pn^sl-y- 
teriaiis working in the same tield, availed 
tbeniK^lvefl of the (services of the Shaw- 
nee mission prosp. In rh«^ in('nntimef>thor 
missions were ef-tablished among the 
rviawares (Mr Ira D. RIanchard, 183.3), 
Oto <itev. Moses Merrill, 1833), Iowa 



( 1834?), Ottawa (liev. Jotham Meeker, 
1837), and Potawatomi (Mr Robert 
Simerwt-11. 1837), iH^'-idcs .'stations among 
the rt"iaove<l southern triljes of Indian 
Ter. ( Ht^ SotdKeni StaU n. ) A 1 1 of these 
firnt-nained were within what is now 
Kansas excepting the Oto mii-sinn known 
as Bellevue, which was at tla m nth of 
Platte r., near the present Omaha, Ncbr. 
At thli station Mr Merrill, who had pre- 
viously worked among the Chippewa, 
irmile 8uch study of the language that 
w ithin A years he was able to preach to 
the Indians without an interpreter, l)e- 
sides compiling a book of hymns and one 
or two other small works in Oto. He 
did in 1840. The vari<»us missiiins re- 
mauK d in pucceasful op«'ration until about 
18.">"), wluu, in consequence of the dia- 
tnrhiil condition of affairs in Kansas, they 
were discontinued. Ail of the tribes 
have wnce lieen r#move<1 to Indian Ter. 

Tlie Ejii.-ii n/>'iliinis api'var to have (lone 
no work in the interior until about 1830, 
when they had a station in the vidnity 
of Saiilt Ste Mari«', Mich., among the 
Chippewa. In 1852 a mii^ion waaestab> 
lished among the Chipp>w*a of Gull laice, 
Minn., by Kev. J. L. lirerk, and in 1856 
at Leech lake by the same worker. In 
1860, through the efforts of Bishop H. B. 
Whifip>lp, n mi.'^i'ion wa'^ estaolished 
among the t>antee Sioux at the lower 
Sioux agency, Redwof»d, Minn., in charge 
of Rev. Samuel H. Tlinman. The work 
wa.s interrupted by the outbreak of 1862, 
but on the final transfer of the Indians to 
Niolirara, Nebr., in isfw;. was resnnictl by 
Mr Hinman, who had kept m close touch 
with them during the piTiod of disturb- 
ance. A larjie mission house, known as 
St Mary's, v.as erecte<l, w hich later be- 
came the central station for the work of 
thip ilenoniination among the Sionx and 
neighboring tribi-:i. In 1870 St Paul's mis- 
sion was established at the Yankton Sioux 
agency, S. Dak., by Kev. Jfj«t!ph \V. Cook, 
an<l in 1872 work was bepun at the Lower 
Hrul<^» Sioux agency, S. Dak., by Rev. W. 
J. Cleveland, and extended later to the 
Upper Brul<^ and Oglala Sioux of Hose- 
Inn 1 and Tine Kidge agencies, S. Dak. 
In the meantime Rev. J. Owen Dorsey 
had begun to labor among the Ponca, 
also in South Dakota, in 1871. The work 
is still being actively carried on in the 
same field. All of the Sionx mireion- 
aries name<l have ron(ler« <l valualilc-erv- 
ice to philoiojiy in the pre^mration of 
hymnals, prayer boolcs, etc. , in the native 
lanirna^re, together with a small uii-sDu 
journal 'Aujtao' ('The Daybreak'), is- 
sued foranumberof yearsin the Yankton 
Sionx (lialoct. Tf iccthiiuli i^ric rrs< arches 
of .Mr Dorsev place him in the front rank 
of investigators, (^hief among his manv 
contributions being bis great monograph 
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upon the Dhejjiha (Omaha and Ponca) 
laiigna}<e, publi!»he<l nmlrr ditectioii of 
the Bureau of American Kthnoi(i}^y, in 
whose servioe ho spent the last yearn of 
his life. In ronnectidti witli llie Kpi^- 
cot>al mission may \)e noted the lace- 
makinfr industry for Indian women insti- 
tuted l iy Mi88 Bibyl Carter, chiefly among 
the Chippewa. 

In 1A47 the Lu//(/Tatt«, nnder the aus- 
rif ilic Evangelical Lnthi ran Mis- 
tjionary Soeiety of Dresden, (iermau|', 
began work among the Chippewa m 
lower Michigan, i>rincipally in the prcH- 
ent Saginaw and (iratiot om. The first 
mission school wius opened in that y^r 
at Frankenmuth. (<\\ (Vis^i i., by Kev. A. 
Craemer. In 1847 lie was joineU by Kev. 
Edward Baierlein, who, a vear or two 
later, efitabli:*hed a second fatal ioa at 
Bethany, ou Tine r., in (jratiot co. Here 
Mr Baierlein compiled a small volume of 
reading lesnonn an«l Scripture stories, pul>- 
lished in 1H52. In the next year he was 
recalled and we hear no more of the mis- 
ii'vm, \slii(h was probably discontinued 
soon alter. 

In 184tj the first Mormon emigrants 
cro!<«'il tlu' plain.M from I IliimiH and, after 
a long and toilsome journey, settled at 
Great 8alt lake, Utah, where they have 
siiuf tran-formeil the desert into n 'jarden 
aud built up a religious commonwealth 
which nowexennse:^ a dominant influence 
over lar^e portions <)f t he Mountai n states. 
Their religious trailition regurdii the In- 
dians as the descendants of the so-csIUmI 
Lo«t Ten Tribes of Israel (q. v \ and 
while no statistics are available it is 
known that their unsalaried missionaries 
from the first have L'ivt ti special attention 
to the Indian tribes, with the result that 
many among the Ute, 8hoehoni, Paiute, 
and others at lea.«f nominally belong' t*» 
that denomination, in it>Oo-G their mis- 
nonary effort was extende<l to the Chey- 
enne and (itlifT tribes of ( iklahonm. 

One of the most recent luisslou enter- 
prises uixlcrtaken in the middle W. Is 
that of tlu' ^f'inftiiu», a small but influ- 
ential denomiimtion of German origin, 
profef!i)ing the principles of peace and 
n^nn "distance common to the M<»ravians 
an<l tlie Quakers. After a short pre- 
liminary sojourn in 1877, regular work 
wa^ lii i»un amoiij» the Ara{>aho at Dar- 
lington, Okla., by liev. iSamuel i>. Ilaury 
in 18M), the enterprise being 8i<1ed by 
tli< - ;h ti\ c c M >| .('ration of tlu; < lovcrnim iit, 
and l»n;ai Indian ii^enl. lu another 
Station was opened at Cantonment, about 
7(1 in. v. -.wuxwjt the C/heyentie, by Mr 
llaury, while Kev. 11. ii. Voth "ti»ok 
charge of the work at Darlington and 
contitiU" d with it until transferred to a 
new lield of duty iu Arizona about Id 
years later. Two othw atationfl wera 



afterward established among the same 
triljes, and jirovision was made for the 
industrial training of Indian b<i,\.-< iu 
ecliools and private homcH in Kansas. In 
tin- ( antf ruiicnt mis.'iion n-ceiveclan 
iiiijwtiUint accession in the arrival of Rev, 
Rudolph Petter and wife from Switxer- 
land, who at ont^ devoted tlit insi K <^ to 
a systematic study of the Cheyenne ian- 
ffuage in the tipi camps. The schools at 
Doth principal stations were in tlouri.«h- 
ing condition until the withdrawal of Ciov- 
emment aid compi'lied their discontinue 
ance in 1JK)2. The Cant*»nment nusgion 
is still kej)t up, tlie Cheyenne work being 
in charge of Mr Petter and his wife, afr- 
sistt'd by Miss Ht rtlia Kinsinger, while 
Rev. John A. Funk ministers to the 
Arapaho. There is siso a small station 
among the Cheyenne at liammon, in 
charge of Rev. 11. J. Kliewer, and an- 
other among the Northern Cheyenne at 
Busby, Mont., in charge of Rev. and Mrs 
Gustav Liuseheid since its establishment 
in 1904. To Mr Petter we are indebted for 
our principal knowlcd-^'i' of tlif Cfioycnno 
language, into w hich he has translated 
some parts of the Bible, a number of 
hymns, and ttic * I'il'jriin's l*n»gress,' l)e- 
sides l>eing the author of a reading book 
and an extended manoscript grammar 
and dictionary. 

Tbb CoLU5imA Raao.N. — Through the 
influence of Catholic Caughnnw aga and 
of some <»f the employt's i.f the Hudson's 
Bay Co., many individuals among the 
tribes of the Columbia r., particularly 
Kla t U carl s a nd Nez IVni's, b i ! i ! > pttnl 
the princi()lt^ and ceremonials of the 
Christian religion as early as 1820, lead- 
ing later to the rr<iuost for nii-sioiiaries, 
as alrt»idy note<i. The lirst mission of 
the Columbia region wa<9 established in 
\^?A l>y a party iind*'r Rev. Jason I,r<\ for 
the MdhodiMx, on the e. eideof the Willa- 
mette at French Prairie, about the pres- 
ent On fTon (^ity, Oreg. In 1840 it was 
removeil to Chemeketa, 10 m. farther up 
the ri ver. Other stations were estabi istied 
latrr at The Hallcs of the Odmnbia, 
Oreg., by Revs. Lee and Perkins, in 1S38; 
near Pt Adams, at the mouth of the 
Columbia, Orw., by Rev. 11. Frost, in 
1841; and at Pt Nis<iually on Pugetsd., 
Wash., by Kev. J. P. Richmond in 1842. 
The trilx's m(K<t dirertly r< iiii crniMl ;tt the 
four stations, respectively, were the Ka- 
lapuya, Wasco, Clatsop,' and Nisqualli, 
all in prnr( <s of swift decline. For vari- 
ous reasons no succtiis attended the pro- 
ject. The children in the schools mck- 
enf'l and ihed; one ini^sinnnry aft< r an- 
other resignctl and went home^ and Lee, 
as superintendent in charge, so far neg- 
l» t te<l bis duties that in 1S44 he was d«- 
pose<l and the church lx>ard, after in- 
vestigaUoOf ordered the diacontiniumc^ 
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» of the work, which had already ooet a 
quarter of a million dollars. The Dalles 
j^tation was Injujiht by the I'repbyterianei, 
who nowenter»'fi the same tield (aee Ban- 
croft, Mi.st. Orcj:., i. 1J>86). 

In the fall of 183<i the JWxht/teriaw, 
under the ieademhin of Kev. Marcus 
Whitman, eatablishea their firsit n)i^«ion 
in the Columbia region at Waiilatpu, now 
Whitman, on Wallawalla r., 8. e. Wii^ih., 
in territory claimed by the Cayusc? tril>e. 
The site had l>een selected by an advance 
agent, Ktjv. Samuel Parker, a f*'w monthfl 
earlier. Rev. H. H. Spaldiiii/, < >i the game 
party, alxiut the same time, (v-tuliliahed a 
mission amonjj the Nez I'erw's at Lapwai, 
on Clearwater r., a few miles al>ove the 
present I^'wiston, Idaho. Karly in 1839 
a second station was Ix-gun among the 
Nez Perccs at Kamiah, hiirher up the 
Clearwater, but waMdi«coiitinue«i in 1841. 
RevH. E. Walker an«l C. C. EcMh estal)- 
li.«hed themselvts at Chemakane, n. b. 
Waah., on a lower branch of Spokane t., 
among the i!>pokan. 

The Spokane, whose chit!f had been ed- 
ucated amonj; the whites, proved friendly, 
but from the very beginning the <,.'ayuse 
and a considerable |M>rtion of the Ne/, 
I'erces maintaine«l an in.sulting and ln)S- 
tile attitude, the Cayuse particularly 
claiming that the tnissionaries were in- 
truders upon their lands and were in 
Iwigne with the immigrauta to dispossess 
the luflians entirely. Inconstsjuencethe 
Kamiah station was soon abandonnl. At 
Waiilatpu, the main station, Whitman 
was more than once in danger of jiersonal 
assault, the irritation of the Indians <-on- 
staiitly growing as the tUiod of immigrants 
increased. In consetpieneeof the contin- 
ue<l opposition of the Cayuse and the Nez 
Perces, the mission board in 1842 ordered 
the abandonment of all the stations but 
Chemakane. Whitman then cro^-ci the 
mount;iins t<i New York to intercede for 
his mission, with some lii un e (A succea*, 
returning the next year tolind his wife a 
refugee at one of the lower settlements, in 
consefjuence of the burning of a part of 
the mission property by thcCayus<>, who 
were restrained from o|K-n war only by 
the attitude of the (iovernment agent 
and the Hudson's Hay Cr<».'s officers. 
In the summer of 1847 the Cayu.'^e and 
neighboring tribes were wasted by an 
epidemic of measles and fever communi- 
cated by passing imnngrant trains, all of 
which made Waiilatpu a stopping point. 
Two hundred of the Cayuse uiinl within 
a few weeksj while of the Nez Perces the 
principal chief and «() of his men fell vic- 
titiis A rumor spread among the Cayu.«e 
that Whitnuin had brought back the dis- 
ease poison from the K. and unloosed it for 
their destruction. Theiiangcr bccanjcso 
imminent that, actuated partly al^ by 



the oppoeition oi the mission boani, ho 
decided to abandon Waiilatpu and i-emove 
to the fornier Metlio^list station at The 
Dalles, which he had already b«tught for 
his own denomination. Attnesiimetimo 
he l)egan negotiations with the Catholics 
for their jiurchiise of Waiilatpu. liefore 
the removal could bemad<\ however, the 
blow fell. On Nov. 2«», 1S4«», the Cayu.^e 
attacked Waiilatpu mission, kille<l Dr and 
Mrs Whitman and 7 others and plundered 
the mission proj>erty. Within a few 
days thereafter, In'fore the Indians »lis- 
perse<l to their camps, 4 others of the mis- 
sion force were killed, making VA mur- 
deretl, besides 2 children who die<l of 
n^le<t, or 15 pers<^)ns in all. The rest, 
chiefly women, were carried off as pris- 
oners and subject^'d to abuse until res<'ue<l 
by the effort <>f the Hudson's Bay Co., 
a' month later. The CathoUc liishop 
Brouiilet, who was on his way from Ih>- 
low to confer with Whitnjan about the 
sale of the mission pro|)erty, was one of 
the first to learn of the masisacre, and 
ha^'tening forward was allowe<l to bury 
the dead and then fotmd opjKJrtunity to 
8(»nd warnijig to the I^ipwai mission in 
time for Spalding an<l his party to make 
their escaoe, some of them being slnd- 
tered by trietidlv Nez I'era's, altlH)Ugh 
the mission buildings were j»lundered by 
the hostiles. The Snokan chief, (Jarry, 
remaineil faithful anu gave tlie people at 
Chemakane mission a mnlyguarn for their 
protection until the danm'r was past. As 
a result of the Indian war which followed 
the Presbyterian missions in the Colum- 
bia H'gion \\ < r(' ;iban«l<^m"<l. During the 
brief period tiiat the station at Kamiah 
had ef>ntinui'K|, the* mi.«sionary Rev. .\sa 
Sndth had "reduced the Nez Perce dia- 
lect to gramnmtical rules. '' In 1839 the 
I^pwai mission rei-eivefl a small j)nnting 
outfit with whif h Spalding and hisa'*sist- 
ants printed small primers, hymns, and 
portions of .'^cnptnre in the langusige of 
th«' tribe by th<>ai<l of native interpreters. 
A S[Kikane primer of 1842, the joint work 
of Walker and liells, is said to have been 
the third book ptitited in tbe Golumbui 
r. region. 

As we have seen, the first Christian 
teach inj: amonir the tril>es of the (^lllnn- 
bia region had come from the Oilliolic 
employees of the Hudson's I^ay Co., 
through whose efforts many of the Nez 
Perc«'s, Flatheads, and othi-rs lia<l volun- 
tarily adopted the Christian forms as early 
as 1820, and .some years later s<"nt dele- 
gates tf> .^t I>ouis to make re<piests for 
missionaries, to which the Methodists 
were first to res(x>nd. In is;{8 Father 
Francis Blan<'het and Modeste Oemers 
arrived at Ft Vancouver, Wash., on the 
Columbia, from Montreal, to mlnislrr par- 
ticularly to tbe l^reuch t:mployeei» oi tbe 
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Hudson's Bay Oo. , having vimted the vari- 
ous trilies farther up u1<mi^' tlx- river en 
route. In Uie next year tit Francis 
Xavier mimmn vmf established by Bian> 
olii't ill the (\i\vlit7:, in w. \Vii>hiii^'t< iii, 
and bt i'aul luitisiou at the Frem-h settle- 
ment on the lower Willamet, at Cham- 
pc^cii. Oro^'. , while Fallier ,1. H. Bokluf, 
afterward the pioneer missionary on 
Vancouver id., beRan preachingr to the 
tribes on Piiget .sd. In 184 1 t!i«' Ji s^iiit 
de Sinet had founded Ute mission of HI 
Mary atnong the Flatheadein w. Montana 
(see Ini'ii'tr S(atfs). wliiU- a (Oiiipaiiion 
Jesuit) Father rsichoius Point, estabUshed 
the8acre<1 Heart miesion amonfif theOsur 
d' .\l<*ne>' in I'laho. 

In I6i4 do Smet brought out from 
Enrope a number of Jemiirs and neveral 

>i>^t( rsof the • .rder of Notre Dame. I'etril- 
lar sehoolii were started and the tribes on 
both sides of the river aa far up as the 
I»re.«ent( 'anadian Ixinntlary were inrludnl 
within the scope of the work. Jn the 
meantime Blanehet had been made arch- 
bishop of the Columbia territory and had 
brought out from Quebec 21 additional 
recniite— Jefluits, secular priests, and sis- 
ters — with wliirh n'inforcetnerits <) ntlier 
missions were founded iu rapid sueres- 
sion, vix: St If^natius, 8t Francis Borgia, 
and St Fnmcis I'ei^is, in Washington, 
among the Upper Fend d'Oreille**, Ix)wer 
Pend d'Oreiflett, and C-olvillef, renpec- 

tiv'dy, willl .'i other - .n ! s tlx- line in 
British Columbia. Ol these tlie tin<t- 
named was the principal station, in charge 
of tht' Jes'nit Fathers Pe Vos and Aeeolti. 
In ttie siiinmer of 1847 Fatlier C. 
Pandnsy and 3 othem, the first OUate 
fatht t> in thin rr'<:ion. e>t;d)lisheil a n>is- 
bion at Ahtauant among the Yakima in 
B. Washington; Father Pawral Ricard, 
Olilate, f(itmde<I St .T( Se|>h nn the Sound 
near the present Olympia; and in October 
of the same year, after some negotiation 
for tlir puiehase of the PresIiytrHan 
estabUstiment under Whitman at Waii- 
latpu. Father John Brouillet arrive<l to 
start a inissii.n aniens the Cayuse. 
Hardly had he reactied the nearest 
camp, however, when the news came 
of the terriMo Whitman ma'^Kai-re, and 
Brouillet wu.^ just in time to bury the 
dea<) and send wamintar to the outlying 
stations, as airearly detailerl. The juojcct 
of a mission among the Cayuse was in 
conffcqnencp abandoned. In the next 
year the I'nthcr-- Tvftii-seati and 

iMesplee founcieci a station among the 
Waaco, at The Dalles of Columbia r., 
(hej. \N"ork was attt'm|>te<l among tlie 
degenerate Chin«)ok iu 1851, but with 
little result Father E. C. Chirouse, hart 
known f<»r his hui r stiecessful work at 
Tulali}j school, begun his lalmn' among 
tlie tribes ol Puget sd. and the lower 
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Columbia about the same peri«Kl. With 

the exception of the Wasco and Chinotk, 
these mitwious, or their successors, are 
still in existence, numbering among their 
mlherents the niajority of the Christian 
Indians of Washington and s. UialiO. 
At the Tulalip school >The Youth's Oom- 
paninn ' .i >niall journal IQ the linlian 
language, t^et up and printed by ttie lu- 
dian boys, was begun in 1881 and eon- 
ducted for some yeirs. Fatht r I>'Ui« 
Saintonge, for some years with the Yaki- 
ma and Tulalip miasiotui, is the author of 
several iniftortant linguist ie i i trihutiona 
to the Chijiook jaiigon and the Yakima 
language. Father Fandoey also is the 
author of a brief ' Grammar and Dictjon* 
ary ' of the Yukiuia. 

New Mkxicoand Abizoka. — As all of 
this rep-jon was « ' >l"nize(| frf»m Spain, the 
entire mia^ion work until a very recent 
period was conducted by the Qttholk* 
and through jiricsts of tlie Frnnei'i^^n 
order. The earliest exploration of the 
territory w. of the Rio Grande was made 
by the Fraiu ist'an friar. Marcos <1 Ni a. 
in 1&39, and it was through his repre- 
sentations that the famous exploration of 
Ci'ronado was undertaken a year later. 
Five Franciscans accumnanted ttiearm^, 
and on the return of the expedition m 
1542 three of these volunteered to remain 
behind for the conversion of tlie savages. 
Fmy Luis de Rscalona, or Deecalona, 
ehose Cicuye (Peoos) for hi.-» hilKirs. 
Fra^ Juan de Padilla. with a few com- 
panions and a herd of shee^ and males, 
pnshe<l on to distant Quivira, some- 
where on the plains of Kansa;^. Fray 
Jintn de la Omr. stayed at Tigtiex, Coro- 
nado's winter t|narfers, |>rft[»erly Puaray 
on the Kio Grande, near the present Ber- 
nalillo, N. Mex. On arriving at Pecos 
Fray I.nis went back the messif»(» tliat 
while the tribe was friendly tlie medicine- 
men were hostile and would probably 

cause hi?' death. So it apparently nrovi^, 
fur nothing more was ever heard of his 
fate or of that of Pray Juan de la Cras at 
Ti<.'U('\. Of Fray .luan de I'adilla it wa? 
learned years afterwanl that tie liad been 
killed hy the Quivira i>eople for attempt- 
inir t<. carry his inuiistration.s to another 
tribe with which they were at war. 

In IS80 three other Franciscans, Rod- 
riguez, Santa Marfa, and IA]K'7., i rn-se<l 
the Kio Cirande with a small escort and 
attempted to eetablish a miflrion at the 
sain<- town of Tiguex. by that tim«/ known 
as Puaray, but were killed by the Indians 
within a few months of their arrival. 

In l.'!is.Tii;in deOHatew it hastrong party 
of 1(X) nieii, lietsides women and children, 
and 7,000 cattle, entered the country from 
Mexico and uitliin a few niunthj* hail 
received the submission of all the Pueblo 
trilies aa far as the remote Uopi of Ari- 
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Zona, organizing' a regular colonization 
and governmental administration and 
dividinft the region into 7 roimion dis- 
tricts in charge ot a lorce of Franciscan 
jruurs. in 1617 the Pueblo missions 
oounted 11 churches, with 14,000 "con- 
verts." In 1621 there were niyre than 
16»000 converts, served by 27 priests in 
charge of Father Atonso Benavidefi, whoee 
Memorial is our priticiiial source of intor- 
ination for thia period. Another distin- 
fTuii^hed name of this epoch in that of 
Katfier Geronitno de Zaratr SalnH toii, 
misaionarv, philologist, and hiijtorian. 
In 1830 there were some 50 priests serv- 
intr more than 60,000 ('hri«tiani/.ed In- 
diana in 90 pueblc^, with 25 principal 
mission cpnters and churches. To tnis 
[x-riod Ix'tonu tlir iniH.>-ioM ruins at Al>6 
and Tabira, or "(irau Quivira" (one of 
which may he the San Isidro of the lost 
.lutnano tril)e), w hich were ahandoned in 
consequence ol Apache invasions ai>out 
1675. The entire Pueblo population to- 
day numbers barely 10,000 souls in 26 
villages. 

About this time we Ijegin to ohserve 
the first sigHH ol n xolt, due jmrtiv to the 
exactions ot the Stmnish military author- 
ities, but more, apparently, to the at^ 
tachment of the Indians, partii'iilarly the 
medicine-men, to their own native cere- 
monies and religion. Abont the year 
1650 the wild tribcM, known collectively 
as Apache, b^nn the series of destruc- 
tive raids which continued down almost 
to the present centiirv. Increasing fric- 
tion between the missionaries and the 
military admintstration prevented any 
unite<1 effort to meet the eniergencv. 
Missionaries were killed in outiyina dis- 
tricts and several pueblos were wiped out 
by the wild tril)eK, until in 1675, after the 
murder of several mis^ionariea and civil- 
ians and the eitecntion or other punish- 
ment of tlie priiK ijiiils concerned, the 
Pueblo chiefs, led by I'op^ (q. v. ) of San 
Juan, sent to the governor a message de- 
rlariiv/ that they would kill all the Span- 
iards and flee to the mountains before 
they would permit their medicine-men to 
be hariiie<l. Condition.'^ rapidly irrew 
wonsc, until It was evid€^nt that a general 
conspiracy was on foot and an appeal was 
pent to Mexico by the governor for re- 
intorcements. Before help could arrive, 
however, the storm broke, on August 10, 
1680, the hi.storic I'ueblo revolt, Ol^gan- 
ized and led by Pop^. 

Says Bancroft ( Mist Aris. and N. Mex., 
18S1I): " It wa.s the [.Ian of the New Mexi- 
cans to utterly exterminate tiieii^paniards; 
and in the nisssacre none were sfmnHl — 
neither soldier, priest, or settler, jH-i-sonal 
friend or foe, young or old, man or 
woman— except that a few beautiful 
women and girls wen kept as captives.'' 



Tho-e in tlu' J^. were warne<l in time to 
escape, but those in the N. , K., and W. per- 
ished to the number of over 400 persons, 
includiiiir 21 missionaries i.<re list, ibid., 
p. 179). Sunta Fe itself, with a Hnanish 
popniation of 1,000, after a battle lasting 
all dav, was bi-sieged nearly a we»'k by 
3,000 Indians, who were finally driven 
off by Gov. Otermin in a desperate sortie 
in whi( h the Indians lost '^•>0 killed. 
The result was tlie entire evacuation of 
New Mexico by the Siianiards until its 
reconquest by Vargas in 1692-94, when 
most of the missions were reestablished. 
The Pueblo spirit was not cnished, how- 
i'V( r, and in the suiniiH r of ir.!)6 there 
was another outbreak by five tribes, re- 
sulting in the death of five missionaries, 
besides other S|»aniard.«. The rising was 
soon subdued, except among the llopi, 
whodeferrerl submission until 1700, hut 
• Mily one of their seven t r eight tttwns, 
Aw'atobi, would consent to receive mis- 
sionaries again. For the favor thus 
shown to Cliristians the other Hopi com- 
bined forces and utterly destroye<l Awa- 
tohi and killed many of its peo]>le before 
the close of the year. The Hopi did not 
again liei^ome a minsion tribe, but in 1742 
more than 440 Tigiia, who had fled to the 
Hopi at the time of the trreat revolt, were 
brouj^ht back and distributed among the 
missions of the Rio Grande nntil they 
could l>e resettled in a new town of their 
own. (See Sandta.) 

In 1733 Father Miralwt established a 
mission among the wild .Ticarilla, on 
Trampas r., a few leagues from Taos, N. 
Mex. In 1746 and 1749 attempts were 
madetogathera part of the Navaho into J 
new missions (established in the neighbor- 
hood of l^guna, bnt the undertaking was 
a failure. In the lattt r year the numl)er 
of Christ lan Indians in New Mexico, in- 
clurling the vicinity of El PIbso, was re- 
ported to he a1ioiit*i:{,000. By this time 
the territory had been oigahized as a 
bishopric, and with the increase of the 
Sf»anish population the relative impor- 
tance of the mission work declined. In 
1780-81 an epidemic of smallpox carried 
off so many of the Christian Indians tliat 
by order of the governor the survivors 
were the next year concentrated into 20 
missions, the other stations U-ing iliscon- 
tinue<t. As the Indians assimilated with 
the Spanish population the missions 
gradually took on the character oi ordi- 
nary church establishments, the Francis- 
cans beiivg superseded by secular priests. 
The majority of the Pueblo Indians of 
to-day, <'xce|)ting thoseof liopiand ZuHi, 
are at least notninal Christians. 

In tlie more recent historic p<-riod w ork 
has also lieen comiuctcd at several pue- 
blos bv various Protestant denominations. 
Jn I9$i a Baptut minister, Rev. Samuel 
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Cioriuaii, bcKou a Uiis}si(Mi at Laguiia, N. 
lilex., whicn was kt'|»t up for iievenil 
years. In istM i:,.v. (". V. ( 'oc, of tin- 
eauiti dcuomitiatioii, U>gau a uiuiilar wurk 
for the Hop! of Arizona. The Mennmitf*, 
reprcwntc'l tiy ^\^^\ . II. I!. Voth, ha<i hr- 
gunayear earlier at Omihi a 8Ucce«i>ful 
work amonir the IIu])i, which is stUl'Cftr* 
rit<l .ri. 1m injr now in iharge of Re VS. 
Jacob Kpjt> ami John B. i?'rey. 

About th*» y««r 1876 the Prft^ffteriarui, 
through Itr\ . ,lnhn Ali-iiaiil. t stal >li^]ic'l a 
iniiisiun at Laguna, the uiulertakiug bein^ 
afterward extetide<l to Jemez and Znfli, 
N. Mex., l>(*t*i'lt s an industrial s-^ lum! 
Opened at Albwiuerque in 1881. By 
mfans of a printing? piwm operated at Ia- 
guna, with the aid of In'Iiaii pupils, wv- 
eral miall devotional and reiuling books 
have TieeD published by Menaul and Ber- 
r< • \ ! t / , (■( iti n(>cted with the missiont which 
btill continues. 

With the exception of those among the 
Hopi, l»efure the iirreat revolt, the only 
missions in Arizona belore the transfer of 
the territory to tlie United States were 
two in nuniljer, viz.: San Xavier del Hac 
and San Miguel de Guevavi, established 
under Jentit auspices on the upper waters 
of Santa (.Vu/> r., among a subtrilje of the 
Fiiua, about 1732. 

The Pima missions were a northern ex- 
tension of the Jei^nit tniM»*ioi» foundation 
of northern Souora, Mexico. The noted 
German Jesuit explorer, Father Eiisehio 
Kino (properly Kiihne), niadi- .-t \end 
niiiwionary exjNxlitious into h. Arizona be- 
tween 1692 and his death in 1710, but so 
far a.*^ known no regular stations were es- 
tahli«)hed until loti^ after hit< di^ath, the 
first priefita in chui-m' in 1732 beinj; two 
other < Jennaiis, Father Felip<' Se^rsser, 
at iiac, and Father Juan Urasboffer, at 
Guevavi. Besides the Jnain establish- 
nient, sevenil otlu-r Indian viilajjes were 
deMgnated as 'visitas,' or vi^ting sta- 
tions. The Wma mimion never fl«>ur- 
ished. In IToO tli« imIk's revolted and 
the mimioDS were pltuulen>d, most of the 
missionaries escaping,', and by the time 
peace wa.s rt.'store<l the contest had betrun 
against the Ji'SuitJi, whii h re^^ulted in the 
expulsion of the onler from S|iant9h t<*r- 
ritoi'v in 17»)7. Their plai-e was at once 
(ill«'<i l>y the FrauciKcans, but the work 
lanj/uished and steadily declined under 
the attacks froni the wild tribes. AI»out 
the year 1780 (iuevavi was abandoncnl in 
cons«Hpience of Apache raids, and Tuina- 
cacori, in the same trcncral rcirion, was 
made iiii.-sit>n heatlouarters*. The work 
I'anie to an end by de«'ree of the revolu- 
tionary ;:ovcrnnu iit in isi's, shortly after 
the triinsfer ot authority from Spain to 
Mexieo. 

(■.\i.iKoj<Ni.\. — As in other parts uf S|)an- 
ish America, the t'atholtcg were the sole 



uiiiwiou workers iu California until within 
a very recent period. The most noted of 

all till- Spanisn udsj^ions were the Fran- 
cimui misbious of Calit'omia, whose story 
is 80 closely interwoven with the history 
and r<»niance of the Pacific etiast, and 
wliose ruins still stand as the most pic- 
toresque landmarks of the region. Tbdr 
Btory h.'iH been t<il<l so often that we nee<l 
not here go into details. The tiret one 
was established in 1769 at San Diego, 
near the H. boundary, by Father Juniftero 
Serra (to whose memory a monument 
was erected at Monterey in l^Jl ), whoad- 
vaneed bIowIv alonj; the coast and pa>j»ed 
the work on to his successors, until in 1828 
there was a ciiain of 21 pros|>eron» mis- 
sions rxtendin>» northward to bc\-»nd 
San Francisco Iwy. The full list, m the 
order of their ^tablishment, with the 
names of the foun-h rs or su^ieriorn in 
chaige of the California mission district 
at the time, is as follows: 1, San Di^Eo de 
Alcala (84 rra, 1761)); 2, San Carlos Bor- 
romco de Monterey, alias Carmel (c^rra, 
1770); X, San Antonio de Wdiia (Sem, 
1771, July); 4, San Gal'rirl An'anirel 
(ijena, 1771, Sept.); 5, San Luis Obit<{io 
de Tolosa (Serra, 1772) ; 6, San Franoisvo 
dc Asis, alias Duloreg (Serra, 1776, Oct.); 
7, i?an Juan Capistrauo {fcserra, 1776, 
Nov.); 8, Santa Clara (Serra, 1777); 9, 
San Buenaventura (Serra, 1782); H', Santa 
Barbara (Balou, 1786); 11, La Punsima 
Coneepeion (Palou, 1787); 12, Santa 
Cruz (Palou, 1791, Sept.); 13, Nuestra 
irie&orade la Soledad (Palou, 1791, Oct.); 

14, San Jo»6 (lAfuen, 1797, June 11); 

15, San Juan Bantista ( Ijisuen, 1797, June 
24); 16, San Miguel (Lasuen, 1797, Jtdy): 
17, San Fernando Key (I^.suen, 1797, 
Sept. ); 18, San LuisKev de Francia (Pe\ ri. 
1798); 19, SanUi Inez (Tapis, 1S(>4);'2(), 
Sanliafael (Paveras, 1817); 21, San Fran- 
cis«'o Solajio, alias San Solano or Sononw 
(Sonoma, l.s2:{); 22, La Purisima Concej>- 
cion, on lower Colorado r. fGarow. 
1780); 23, San Pedro y San Pablo de 
BicuAer, on lower Colonido r., possibly in 
I.,ower California (Oartvs, 1780). 

Among the many <Icvote<l workers' 
connected with the' Calit'omia miaeions 
during the 65 years of their existence the 
most prondnent, after Serra, are Fathers 
Crespi, Palou, and Peyri, the lai«t*named 
beinjr the founder, and for a number of 
years the .superior, >>i San Luis Tiey. 
which shared with Sau Diego the honor 
of bi ing the largest and most imiK>rtant 
of the scries. In 1810 the iie<jphytr 
|K)pnlalion of San Diego was 1,011, while 
that of San Luis Rev wjw 1,?>19. 

The missi(»n buil'lings, <onstructe<l en- 
tirely by Indian lab«>r \mder .«;u|>ervision 
of the lathers, wt re impo^^ing stmctures 
of brick and sti»ne, .«ome of w hich e\en in 
their rootless condition have defied the 
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dei'av <»f 70 vonrs. Around onr h nii>«iiou, 
ex<'ept iu the extreme n., weie grovi*» oi 
1^11118, baiiunaH, oranjyres^ olives, and fi^, 
together with ext«'nf*t\e vincyardn, while 
more thai» 400,000 eallie ruu^'cd the i>a«- 
tarefl. Work»h<)|itt, wli<M)lr<M»tiiH, }<tore- 
roorn'j, * ha|K'ls, dorinitori''^ -'.nil h(>H})italH 
ut tr aii |<ruviili*d for, uiui la udilitiuu t«.> 
religious inetruction and ordinary echool 
studies, weaving, pottory-inaking, nirpen- 
try, and every other most unelul trade 
and occuimtion were tonight to the neo- 
ph \ tr-j, ht'h'ides the vioHn and other in- 
Btrnnii'nte to thone who displayed apti- 
tude in music. There were lixfd honrx 
for pntyers and w^»rk, with fliroe honrn 
oi tvft at noun, an<l daneing and other 
aniiis<ement8 after Bupper and the angeluis, 
which waH one hour before snnset. Tlx* 
diet oonsi.wtod r)f an abnndanee of fri..>h 
beef, nuitton, wheat and corn l>read, and 
Ijeans, fron\ tln ii' own ht rds and planta- 
tion^■. From lUv fnh- <»1 the HUrphiH were 
bought (lothing, tohacco,.and trinkets 
for the Indians, and the neeessnry ( htin h 
supplies. At Heasonahle intervals tijere 
were outing exeurHions Ut allow the neo- 
phytes to visit their wihler r«'lrifives in 
the hills. The missionaries taught hy 
practical example at the plow, the l^rick- 
ailn, and in the vineyanl. iJnliot de Mo- 
fra.s, who made an otlieial toiirof theiui»- 
atons on Indialf of the Freneh govern* 
ment shortly Urforc tlrt ir titter ruin, wiys: 
*'^*eci•^^ity uiakt s ilu niif-.iionariew indus- 
trious. On<' is struck with astoniahment 
at sfH-inir that with sneh small resources, 
generally without anv Kuro|>ean work- 
men, anH witli the aia of cavage popula- 
tions whose intelligence wa.- of the l«»uest 
order and who were often hostile, l)esidei« 
the vast agricultural culture, they have 
liecii al)!t* to execute such extensive 
Wi<rk> oi an hitecture and mcehanical 
Btructures, nuch as mills, machinery, and 
work-ihojw, Ix'sides hridues, roafls, an<l 
caiKtIs for irrigation. Tlie construction 
of almost all these missiona reqaire<l that 
timlter, often cut up«tn steep mountains, 
should he brought 25 to IM) miles, an<l 
that the Indian.^ nhotild Im' taught how to 
make linje, cut stone, and niouM I.ri« ks. 
This fact can not be mistaken— it wa."* 
not merely by proeeiytism that the f>ld 
missionaries puccecded in atfrnrting the 
Indians. In llu-work of tt)eir conver- 
aion, if religion was the end, material 
cojiifort was the tnr;in^. The nii-^ioii- 
aries had re-solv<tl l he at problem ul 
making labor attrjictive." 

The I ndi:ins t lu'inscl ves, <^if ntany tribes 
and dialecli*, were for the mot-l part un- 
warhke and tractable, hut without native 
ener'jy. anri i)robal)ly, in tlieir original 
comlitioii, ii>\vcr in thc^mileof civih/.a- 
tion and morality ttian any «>ttiers within 
the limits ot the United States, infanti- 



cide prevailed to 8uch a degn t tliat even 
the most earnest efforts of llie mission- 
aries wert> unable to stamp it out, the fact 
chetwing how little the new teaching 
ri ully uifccted the <l»t*per instinct of the 
savage. Although there were fre(juent 
raids by the wild tril»es, there was little 
serious opfM>sition to nii.'^sion dimipliue, 
which was supported when necestiary by 
military an^islancc from the nt-arest ijar- 
rison. Despite ri'gnlar life, abundance of 
food, and proper clot hi ng accordil^to the 
«e:ison, the Indian withered away under 
the ivstrictions • of civilization «npple- 
menteii hv epideuiic diaeaet- i 1 1 i < eil 
by the military garrisonsor tlu*seal hunt- 
ers along ti»e const. The <leath rate was 
so enormous in spite of api)art'nt material 
advanccmrnf that it is probable that the 
foriiK T factor alone would have brought 
al>ont the extinction of the missions with- 
in a few •.'••ncrations. 

Hut all tiiis prosperity at last excited 
the cupidity ot the recentiv established 
revolutionary government of Mexico, and 
in decrees were pas«'d to "secu- 

larize" the raimions and to expel the 
missionaries, who, as Spaniards, were 
hated by tlie revuluiionisis. The miswion 
fun<ls and vast herds were confiscated, 
the lands W( re dlstribnti'il to eager polit- 
ical a<lventurer.'^, anil uitnor vandals com- 
pleted the work of dt*struction by taking 
even the tiles from the roofs and digging 
up the viiH8 and fnnt trtea in the gar- 
«lens. SomealM»rti \ e provision was made 
for tlic Indians, of \\ hi<'h in their belp- 
le.N?ia>s they were unable to avail tiiem- 
selves, and in a few v(!ars, left without 
their proti etoT:-. tin y liad again scattered 
to the mountains and ."-wamiie or sunk 
into the lowest degra<lation in the new 
mining towns. In 1K34, when the blow 
came, the California missions had ;i0,(>50 
Indians, with 424,tX)0 cattle, 62,800 
horsi's and mules; H21,!H>0 slu**p, goats, 
and hogs; and producetl 122,r)(K.» Ijushels 
of wheat and corn. In 1H42 there n-- 
maimvl only 4,4f»0 In<lian«. '_N,'J2n ealtle, 
and the rest in f>ro|K»rtuiii. l u (Ia\ , ac- 
cording to oihcial report, there remain of 
tbeolii Mis~ion Indians only 2,Hr>5, whose 
liindiiiua is a subject of constant seri- 
ous concern to ph i Ian thro] tints. 

Two other California missions have a 
briefer history. In 17*SU the military 
con)inand(>r of the Sonora district deter- 
mineil to establish among the warlike 
Yuma two garrison {x>sts w ith colony and 
mission attachments, despite the |)rotesta 
of the mission;! rie«j etirtetM ned, w ho fore- 
saw thai the combination woul<l Ini dis- 
a-stroua to their own part of the work. 

Two sites were Wleet<'d. hoW<'Vi'r. Ill the 

Jail oi Hie year t»n ttie w t»ank of ttie Col- 
orado— the one, La riirfsima Concepeion, 
occupying the site ol old Ft Yuuia, the 
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other, San Peflrov PuMode Bicnncr, lieinjr 
8or lOni. lower down, pofsibly just across 
the present Mexican border. Purfeima 
misKion was placed in eharpie of Father 
Francisco Garc<5«, the explorer, with 
Father Juan Barrenedie i0 nia assistant, 
while the other was given over ti ) Futhors 
Diaz and Moreno. The evt ul was as prc*- 
dicted. Within a year the Yuiua were 
roused to hostility l)y the nu'thcjds and 
broken promises' of' the niilitarv com- 
mander. In July, 1781, both settfenients 
were attacked almost simultaneouHly, the 
buUdingi4 plundered and burned, the 
OCHnmander and every man of the small 
parn'fon kille<l aftera(lespera((To«i«t.Tr!cn, 
the tuur missionaries and nearly uil tlie 
men of theeoloniee also bnUthered, and 
the women and sevenil otl»erscarrie<l off 
as captives. A subsequent ex|>e<iition 
rescued the captives and buried the dea<l, 
but the Yiiriin rfrimine<l unsub<lue<l and 
the colony uuderiuking was not renewe<i. 
(See (kth/ornia, fndUxM cf; Mitrion JH- 
aiam of C<inf'"n>>-i.) 

Alaska. A iaska wa.sdi.-^o((V('r(,'d hythe 
Russiaoein 1741 and remained a pOHseaMon 
of Russia until transferreil t<> tfin Tnift 'l 
States in 18H7. In 1794 regular riiif>"i(.iiaty 
work was lx*gun among the Aleut on Ko- 
diak id. by monks r>f the Orrr!: Catholic 
(Russian ortluxlo.x ) ehiircli, uutk-r the 
Archimandrite JoHssaf, with market) suc- 
cessaniofig the islHiKlcrs. Imf with smaller 
result uiuong the niuru warlike tribes of 
the mainlancl. Within a few^ yean*' the 
eavage Aleut were tninsformeil to civilize*! 
Christians, many of whom were able to 
read, write, and' s|>cak the BuMian lan- 
guage. A mong the piont^r workers were 
Fathers Juvenal, umnlered in 17W by the 
Eskimo for his oppositi«m to jiolygamy, 
and the distinguisluN] John \'rniaminof, 
1823 to about 1H4<>, the hifturum and phi- 
lologist o( the AlHskan tril>es, and author 
of a number of n'liiri'Hm Hn<l eflncntional 
worlte iu the Akut an>i Tlinyit iHujfuauf.-'. 
including an Aleut jrraiiuuHr and a bt i* f 
dictionary. Fatli« r.< .Jm < h Netzvietoff 
and Klias Ti.'^hnuff ul.'^o havt made several 
translations into the Aleut language. 
About the timo of the transfer to the 
Unit^ States the Christian natives num- 
bered 12,000t served by L'7 priests and 
deacons, with several schonl.-, incliidintr 
a semitKirv at Sitka. Chapel.-^ luui In-en 
estal)lishe<l in every important s«'f tiement 
from Prinrc ^^'illiam id. to the outermost 
of the .Meutiaii it Ih.. a distance of l,8t)0m., 
besiiles other stations on the Yukon, K us- 
kokwiui, nn«l Nn'^hat.'ak rs., and ri'trnlar 
churdu^ at Sitka, i\illi-^ne>o, andJuneau. 
In 1<H)2 the tirc' k < hnrch had IH uunis- 
ters at work in Alat^ka. (Bee Rusgian in- 

ffih-iin'. ) 

The first Protectant nnM.^ioiiM after the 
transfer to the United States were begun by 



the Pret.btjtrrim}!' in 1877, under the super- 
vision of l^v. 8lieldon Jackson and Mrs 
A. R. McFarlandp with !u adauarten^atFt 
Wmi)_'»']l, where a s^t hool had alniMly 
been Miu'suiized bysomoChri.siiau Indians 
from the Methociist station at Ft .Simp- 
son, Brit. ('<»1. Within thenext 18 vears 
some 15 .'^tatitais had been establL'^bed 
among the Indiana of the s. <>oast and 
island.^. Itesidea two among the Efkinjo, 
at Pt Barrow and on St Lawrent-e id. 
Among the earliest workers, liesidesthon 
nlriadv named, w»to Hr v. J. (i. Bradv, 
liev. ii. S. Wiliar.l, and .Mr Walter Stile;-. 
The princi{>al scht)ols wer«- at .^itka ( ISTsl 
and .Juneau (1886). At Pt Bam»w a heni 
of imt>orte<l reindeer ad<ied to the means 
of svnmtmoe. The majority of theee 
missions are still in successful oi^eratlon. 

Tlie next ujKm the grtmnd wen* tht* 
CtUhfdicf, w ho made their first establi^- 
mentat Wrnn-j" )! in 1S7H. fnllowin-j with 
othersat .Siika, .1 mn-au, anil Skagw ay. lu 
1886-97 they .entered the Yukon region, 
with ntiii^ions at Xulalo rm the Yukon, 
8t lu'natnison the Kiij^kokwiui, ."^t Mary's 
(Akularak), St Michael, Nome, Kusilvak 
id., Xelf^on iil, Holy Cross ( KoR-ref.-ky), 
aiul otlier^, the largest schools bt iug tlioee 
at Kosert^fsky and Nulato. With the ex- 
ception of Nulato all wen> in K-kitjidter- 
rit<^ry. In 1!K)3 the work wa< in charge 
of 12 Je.suit« and lay brothers, aeststed by 
11 ^^i«tf"^8 of St Anne. The Innuitgrun- 
mar and <Iictionar>' of Father Francis 
Bamum ( 1901 ) ranks as one of the most 
important contril>utions to Eakimo phiU 
olc^. 

In 1884 the .Voravuws. picmeerworkeis 

among the eastern P^ikimo, s<'nt n rr>ni- 
miHsiontolo«)koverthegn>un»l iu Ala.-k», 
and as a n^lt a mii^iou w as establishrd 
at Kevinak among the K«kimo of Kus- 
kokwimr. in the next year by lievs. W. 11. 
Weinland and J. H. Kilbuck, w ith their 
wives. In the same y<*ar other stations 
were establihht*! at Kolnutkof, on the 
iijtpt r Kuskokwim, for EMcimo and In- 
dians together, ami farther s., at (^annel, 
on Nushagak r. In UM)3 there were a 
mission stations in K^^kiino territ<f»ry, in 
charge "f y^ white workers, havin<; I'l 
native as.sisiantii, with Rev. Adolf Stet ker 
ae superintendent. The reindeer herd 
numhi'red nearly 400. 

In 18H<> the LpiscopaliaM began work 
with a s<>hool at Bt Mictiael, on the coaat 
( Kskiujo ), w hich was removed next yi-ar 
to Anvik, on the Yukon, in charg*> of 
Rev. and Mn OctavitlS Parker and Rev. 
I. H. Chapman. In 181*0 a niis>«inn 
school was startcni at Pt Hope ( I>!kimo), 
tinder Dr J. B. Drijegs, and aU^ut the 
srtine time another among the Taiiana 
Intlians in the nuddle Yukon vallev, by 
K« v. and Mrs T. H. Canhan>. In'ltHii 
the KpisoopaiiaiiB in Alaaka, white and 
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native, counted 13 churches, a boardins 
school, and 7 day schools, with a total 

workin)^ force of Ml. 

The BapivAB also bewail work iu 18^6 
on Kodiak id., tinder Mr W. K. Roscoe. 
In 18y3 a large orphaiui'ji' waj^ i^rt-ct*'*! 
on Wood id., opposite Kodiak, by the 
Woman's Home Mission Soriety, its 
sphere of iiinut iicL' now includiii}? a great 
part of the Alaiska peninsula westward 
from Mt St Elias. 

The Method ifts, beginning also in 1886, 
have now several stations in s. a. Alaska, 
together with the flonrishinR Jesse Lee 
Industrial Home, uinlcr tlie auspicen of 
the Methodist Woman's llpme Mission 
Society, on Unalaska id. 

In 1S87 the Swedish Kruiuitliod T'nion 
of Sweden, through Revs. Axel Karlson 
and Adolf Lvdell, respectively, estab- 
lisht*! stations at I'lialaklik on Bering 
sea (Eskimo) and at Yakutat, on (he s. 
coast among the Tlingit. In 1900, in 
consequence of an epidemic, an orphanage 
was founded on Golofnin ba^. The civ- 
ilizing and Christianizing influence of 
the Swedish mission is manifest over a 
large area. 

In 1887 the Kansas Yearly Meeting of 
Friemh work on Douglas id., near 

Juneaa, throoKh Messrs £. W. Weesner 
and W. H. Bangham, chiefly for the 
whilo ttoi>ulation. Tii IKH'J a srliool was 
opened among the Kake Indians of Kuiu 
and Ktiprear.of ids., under the auspices 
of the Oregon meetiii<r, and in 1897 
another mission, under the auspices of 
the California meeting, was established 
among the Kskiino in Kotzebuesd. Here 
also is now a laif^e reindeer herd. 

In 1890 the Cymftrq/aliontilists, under 
auspices of tlic Atn( i i( an M i>^sii mary As- 
sociation, establitfhed the Eskiuto uiiii^ion 
school of Wales, atC. Prince of Wales, on 
Bering str., nndcr Messrs W. T. I,opj) 
and H. K. Thornton, the latter of whom 
was afterward asssssinated by some re- 
bellious pupils. In in02 f lui si lux i] wa?" 
in prosperouH couditiun, with mure than 
a hundred pu(iils and a herd of about 
1,200 reindee r. 

In 1900 the Lutheram, under the aus- 

ficee of the Norwegian Evangelical 
'hurttli, c^^tahlisluHl an orphanage at the 
Teller reindeer station, rort Clarence, 
Bering str., tmderRev. T. L. Brevig, as- 
pistt'<l Iiy Mr A. Hovick, the missionaries 
having clmrge al«o of the Government 
reindeer herds at the place. It was at 
Teller f-tatii >ii that Krv. SIii-liloii Jackson, 
in 1892, inaugurated tho experiment of 
introducing Siberian reindeer to supple- 
iiu nt the rapidly <litiiini>IiiriLr fo'i'l supply 
of the natives, m the whale had been 
practicidly exterminated from the Alaska 
c«>ast. Tlif experiment has provefl a 
complete succesis, the original imported 
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herd of 53 animals having increased to 
more than 15,000, with promise of solv- 
ing the j)rol)l»'iii of suljsistence for the 
Eskimo as effectually as was done by the 
sheep introduced by the old Frandscana 
ai)i( >n^' the Fiieblos and through them the 
Xavaho. 

For Mktlakatla, see Canada^ We^. 

Pu^>iKNT CkiNOiTioN.s, — It may be said 
that at present practically every tribe 
oflScially recognized within the United 
States is under the njissidiiary influence 
of some religious denomination, workers 
of seveml mnorainattons frequently la- 
l>(>ring in the same tribe. Tho complete 
withdrawal of Government aid to denom- 
inational schools mme yeats sgo for a 
time seriously cri|>i»K'l the work and 
obliged some of the smaller bodies to 
abandon the mission field entirelv. The 
laru'or religious bodies have mot tlio diffi- 
culty by special provision, notably in the 
case of the Catholics, by means of lud 
affortled hy tho Prost-rvation Rtioioty, the 
Maraoette League, and by the liberality 
of Mother Katharine I)t«xel, founder 
(tf t!ir Order of the Blessed Sacrament, 
for Indian and Negro mission work. The 
Catholic work is organized under super- 
vision of the Bureau of Catholic Indiau 
Missions, established in 1874, with head- 
quarters at Washington. The report for 
1904 shows a total of 178 Indian on arches 
and chapels served by 152 priests; 71 
boarding and 26 day schools, with 109 
teaching priests, 384 sisters, and i:i8 other 
religious or secular teachers and school 
assistants. The principal ordeni engaged 
are the Jesuits, Francisoans, and Bene- 
dictines, and the sisters of the orders of 
St Francis, 6t Anne, 8t Benedict, 8t Jo- 
seph, Mercv, and Blessecl Sacrament. 

Of the other leading; denominations ea^ 
gaged in Indian mission work within the 
United i^tates proiior, according to the 
official Report of the Board ox Indian 
Commissioners for 1903, the /Vesftt/teruxrw 
come first, with 101 churches, 6n ordained 
missiouariee and a proportionate force 
of other worketv, ana 32 schools. Next 
the Methodic*, with 40 ordained mission- 
aries, but with only one school; Episco- 
palians, 14 missions, 28 ordained mis- 
sionaries, and 17 srhools; B(ijii<)if.'<, 14 
missions, 15 ordained missionaries, and 4 
schools — exclusive of the 8oothem Bap- 
tists, not reported; dnfingatiomtlilkt 
(American Missionary Association), 10 
missions, 12 ordained missionaries, and 5 
schools; Fn>u</«, 10 missions, l5ordaine<l 
missionaries, and 1 school; MtununUeSf 5 
missions, 6 ordained missionaries, but no 
school; }fontvl'iii.'<, missions, 3 ordained 
missionaries, and no school. Statistics 
for any other denominations, including 
the iiom, are not given. The mi.H- 
siouary work of each denomination re- 
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p<jrted i8 in cbargt; of a <-eDtral oi;ganiza* 
tioD. 

Canada, East; Newfoundlakiv rT( 
Canada, l)eing orifjinally a French jm i^h s- 
sion. the niisfion work for a century and 
a half was almost entirely with the Cut h- 
olir». I'ort luiyal, now Anna|>oli8, Nova 
Scotia, was foundcjd in 1(305, and tlie res- 
ident prieat, Father Fleche, dividetl hia 
attention l)etwi'en the French fiettlersand 
the neighboring Micnia*'. In 1611 the 
Jesuits, FatliiTH Peter Bianl and Ene- 
mond MHf*«tJ, arrivetl from France, but 
finding work among the Micniac made 
dilHcult by the oppoyition of the govtTii- 
or, thev went to the Abnaki, among 
whom tliey entablifihed a mission on Mt 
Dt'St it i'l., Maino. in 1(513. The nuHsion 
waii destroyed in its very beginning by 
the English Captain Argall (see New 
England). In 1HM> wnrk wa.« ro^umed 
among the Micmac and the Malerite of 
NovaScotia, New Brunswick, and lower 
Quebec miller the n('rr.llct Fniiiciwanj* 
and continued lorat leant half a century. 
The most diBtinguished of th^e R^ool< 
lets was Father ('hn'«ti(*n LoClercq, who, 
while Htationed at the Micmac mission of 
Gaap^, at the inouth of the 8t Lawrence, 
from lii^^ tfi ah<mt 1()<!5, ni:ist<'re«l the 
language and devised for it a H^'»iem of 
hieroglyphic writing which is stilt in use 
in the trih(\ AiiMtht r of the saiue onler 
is said to have been tl»e lirsl t<i compile a 
dictionary of a Oinadian language, but 
the w(>rk is now last. The e-a.'itern mis- 
sions continued, un<U'r varying au»pices 
and fortunes, until the taking of Loais- 
biinr. N<'N a Sci itia. hy fh' ! 'ri<;li}<h in 1745, 
when all the nii^sionuiieK in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were either deported 
or com|»ellefl to dfher refuge. In 

theiralMence the Ahbc Mailiard,uf Nova 
Scotia, ministered for some years to the 
Mieniaean<l the .Malecitf\at first in secret 
and then openly after the peace c>f 17(iO. 
To him we owe a Micmac gramniar and 
a treatise on the ctistom^" of the Indiana, 
it vv:u) not until within the la^t centu- 
ry, when international and sectarian jeal* 
ousies ha'l hinji !y I'a-st d a\vay. that the 
work was resumed, continuing witliout 
intermption to the present time. 

Work wa.s begun in lt>15 by the Ke- 
collets among the roving Montagnais 
and Algonkin of the Sagtienay^, Ottewa, 
and Iou«-r St Lawreiict- n'L-witi. The 
pioneers were Fathers Uolbcau, Jamet, 
and Du Plessis, together with Father Le 
Carnn in the Huron field. In D"1 
beau hud extendetl his ministrations to 
the outlyinji liandsof the retnote Eskimo 
(if I.al 'I aili >r. The principnl iiii--i"ns w cri' 
estui>li}^hed at Tadousac (Montiignais), 
the great trading resort at the month of 
thf S'aL'ii'-iiay , 'la-in' ( Moiita/nai-- and 
Micmac J aud Three liivers ^.Montai{uai8 



and Algonkin J, all in Quebec prr»\ince; 
'Miaeou, N. B., for the Micmac, and on 
Geor^rian bay for the Huronf. In 
tlie lu'collets called the Jesuits to their 
aid, and a few years later withdrew en- 
tir»'l\ , leaving tin* work tn ho continiiM 
i»y the latter order. In ltj37 the Jesuit 
mission of St Joseph was founded by Le 
.Teune at Sillt r'-. Tu-ar (Quebec, and soon 
Ijecamethe moist important colony of the 
christianized Montagnais and Algitukia. 
In 1646, at the re<]uest of the Abnaki, 
Father lialmel Druillettes was sent to 
that tril>e. In consequence of the later 
Ni w Fn^'land wars, larjre numl)en= of the 
Abnaki and other more southerly tribes 
took refuge in theOanadian mi8monfl(8ee 

AVt Eii'il'iiid) . 

In 1(»41 Fathers Charles RaymlmultaiHi 
Isaac JogUi>s, among the Ottawa bands 
on th«' lieailwaterH <>f the river of that 
miine, accompanied a party to the tar W. 
and discovered the great L. Superior, 
planfin.L: a cross and |>reaching m the 
camps about the present fc^ault Ste Marie, 
Mich. In the next year a n^gular mis- 
sion was c^taMishi'<l amont.' the Nipissing, 
ou the N. bhore of the lake of the mm» 
name. Other missions followed, con- 
tinninur until the tlisperj-ion of the AIlti-ii- 
kin trilies by the Iroquois in lt>o(). M<isi 
of the fugitives fled westward, roving 
alon^ the shorn* f>f L. Superior without 
missionary attention until vi>ited by 
the Jesuit Alloues in 1667. Other names 
< (»nnecte<l with tliis early Algonkin mis- 
sion were those of I'ijart, Oarreau, and 
the pi«>n«'er explorer Hem^ Menard. In 
1657 the first Siilpii i ni nrrived at Quebec 
from France, and *ioon alterwani U*gan 
work among the neighboring tril)o^. but 
with jirincipal attt-ntinri to the ln>quoif 
colon icH on both »slu>reH of L. Ontario, at 
Qntnt<^ and Oswejjatchie (sw Netn Yori). 
To this p<>no<l hclonirs the u-'Uilerful <ti- 
noe voyage of discover}* b^* the two Sul- 
piciana, Galin^ and Dolher de Caasoo, 
in I()69-70, fnun Montreal up thn»ugb the 
great lakes to Mackinaw, where they were 
welcomed by the Jesuits Dablon and 
Manjuette, an<l then home, by way of 
French r., Nipissing, and iheOltawa. No 
less itnportant was tho dis<H»very of an 
overland rout»> from the St I^wrence to 
Hudson bay in 1671-72 by the Sieur St 
Simon, accompanied by the Jesuit Charles 
Albanel. Aneenrling the Saguenay h'>ru 
Tadousac they cra*>sed the divule, and 
after 10 months of toilsome travel finally 
nached the bav near the mouth «)f Ku- 
pert r., where Allmiiel.thefirwtmissioimry 
to penetrate this remote region, spent 
S' line time ptreachingatul bapti^inir ani injz 
the wand<»ring Maski^un along the i^hore. 
In 17S0 a niimber of the christianiMd 
Iroquois, w ith fratrment'J of tho Aleonkin 
bauds, after years uf shifting about, wen^ 
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^Mtli. rt'd into a new mission settlement 
at oka, or I^ke of the Two Mountains 
(I^' de« IVtix Mcvnta<rnrs), also known 
under it« lr<«jUois nana* oi (Januc<ulagH, • 
on th(? N. hank of the St lAwriMu e, above 
the i.4land of Montreal. It Htill cMistyas 
one of the ]>riii( ij»ai Indian laettleujenta. 

Among tlH> earlier migeionariee in thiB 
rejfion who have nindc important con- 
tributions to AljfuiKiiiiaa philology may 
be noted: Father Louis Andr6, Jesuit, 
who spent more than 40 years with the 
Montagnui.s and theAlgonkin, fron»l()69, 
leaving liehind him a nianuM'riptdiction- 
ary of the Algonkin, Ix'fides a great 
ImxIv of other materia); Father Antonio 
Silvy, Jesuit, of the»'ame i>eriod, author 
of a manui^cript Montagnais dictionary; 
Father Pierre Laure, Jesuit, with the 
Montagnair*, 1720-38, author of a manu- 
script ISIoutagnais grammar and diction- 
ary, and other works; Father Jean Mathe- 
vet, Sul|<i( ian. at Oka, 1740 to 1781, the 
author of an Abnaki dictionary; Father 
Vincent Gniciiart, ministerinff to Algon- 
kin and Ii(H|m)is at Oka from 1754 until 
hi8 death in 1793, master of both lan- 
guageHi and author of a manuHciipt A leono 
kin L'raiiunar; the Ahh6 Thavenet, Sul- 
pician, at Oka, from about 1793 to 1815, 
author of an Algonkin grammar and 
dictioTiary and other inise*'llany, still 
in mauuiH-ript; Father J. B. La Brus»e, 
Je0tiit» with the Montagnaisand Maiecite, 
]7r>4 to liiH dentil in 17^2, nntlior of a 
number of religr»»iis and teaching works 
in the Montagnais language. Among the 
most distinguished lal>orer8 within the 
last (>entury in the Mr>ntagnal8, Alfsonkin, 
and Maxke^n territories, .^t retching? from 
the St I,a\vr«'nee to Hudson bay. may he 
named Fatlier** l>urocher( IHi?<)-'7H), (iarin 
(1845-57), Uverl(x here( 1845-51 ), I^bret 
(J8«>M>9), (iu«'guen (I8<^-8H and 
Provost (1873-88- ), all of the Oblate 
order, and each the author of some im- 
portant contribution to A ni* T M-iT- philol- 
(>gy. Hev. Charles ( iuay iui.- ^'iven atten- 
tion to the lani^age among the Micmtc 
of New linmswiek. in recent years the 
most prominent name is that of Father 
J. A. Cuoq, Sulpician, already note<l, 
missionary at Oka for more than half a 
century, lM«ginning in 1H47, master of the 
Mohawk and Algonkin languages, and 
author of a »lictionary (»f each, l)esideM 
numerous other important linguistic 
works. 

According to the official Canatiian In- 
dian Report for 1906 the Catholic Indians 
f>f thf five eastern inovinws nund)ered 
18,064, including all tho«e of Prince 
Edward id.. Nova Seotia, and New Bruns- 
wick, ncarlv all (Iioso of Qnelwe, and 
two-tiftha of the Christian Indians of 
Ontario. Every settlement of impor- 
tance bad a church, eebool, or visiting 



priest, the standard for industry being 
uir, for temperance good, and forlioneety 
and general morality exceptionally high. 

The notei] Huron niiBi<i<»ns hold a place 
by themselves. Tbt- beginning was made 
by the Recollet, .losi ph le (^aron, who 
accompanied Chaiuplaiu on his visit to 
the Huron country in 1615. The tribe 
at that time occupieii the shores of (ieor- 
gian bay, Otitario, and with other incor- 
poratedbands may have numbered 10,000 
souls or more (soVne estimates are much 
higher), in Irout 15 tooO towns or villages, 
several of which were strongly ]>alisaaed. 
They were prol)alj!y tluni <»f stn-ntrth 
equal to that of their hereililary eaeujiea 
and tim»l destroyers, the IrtMjuois of New 
York. In more or less clo^e alliance with 
the Hurona were the cognate Tionontati 
and Neutrals, farther to the s. and s. w., 
in the ptminsula between L. Erie and L. 
Huron, Le Caron six-nt the w inter with 
the Hurons and Tionontati, established 
the mission of 8t (iabriel, made a brief 
dictionary of the language, arid returnetl 
to tlie French e<>ttlements in the spring. 
The work was continued for .mmie years 
by other IWcollets, Gahriel SaKanl", au- 
thor of a Huron ilictionary ami a liistory 
of the Hijcollet misHiona, and >iichoias 
Viel, who was murderra by an Indian 
al'out 1624. In 1625 the Jesuits arrived 
in Canada to assist the iiecoUets, and the 
next year the heroic Jean de Br^benf and. 
anotht r Ja«<uit, w if h Father Joseph Dal- 
lion, liccollet, reached 8t (iabriel. Tlie 
Neutmls also were now visited, but with- 
out successful result The work was 
brought t<» a temjjorary cloae by the 
English occupancy of Canada in 1629. 

In 16,34, jifti r tlie restfiration of Freru li 
control, the uor k was resume<l, this time 
by the Jesuits alone, with Bn'lHJuf as 
ytip«*rior, assisted tln ti or later by Fatfi< r- 
iianiel, iiarnier, Jogues, atul others ol 
less note. The mission church of Im- 
rnH<'ti!ato Cnnreption was built in 16^7 at 
OH.'*oB.«!Mni, one of the princi]>al towns; 
8t Joseph was established at Teanan* 
stayae, the capital, in the next year; the 
principal war chief of the tribe was baj> 
ti/^d, and ( liristianity began to take root, 
in spite of tlie susnicions engendered by 
two wasting epinemic visitations, for 
which the missionaries were heUl respon- 
sible and solenmly condenmed to death, 
until the current of opposition was turned 
by Brt'beuf's coura;j;eous Inaring. In 
16.39 there were 4 t'stablishe<l missions 
with 13 priests w<»rking in the Huron 
country and visiting in the neighboring 
tribes. St .Marys, on Wye r., had been 
made the general head(juarters. A visi- 
tation of smallpox agaui spread terror 
through the tribe and for a time rendereil 
the jMjsitJon of the mi8e<ionaries unsafe. 
In oonseqnence of these suooeesive ept- 
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duinio^ within a few ycarw several towns 
bad heea de|iopulate(l and the tribe so 

nuu'li ueakeiR'd an tn Icsive it an ea^^y 
prey for the invutiing Iroquois, whose 
inroads row became more constant and 
serious than V>ef<>re. 

In 1641 the IroquuiijiiiYuduil tliL- Huron 
country' in force, killed many, and ear- 
rie<i riff iimny others to captivity. In 
IWH, alter a tuiuijorary tnue, they re- 
sumed the war of extermination, with 
IKThajw 2,000 warriors well armed with 
Kuns obtained from the Dutcli, while the 
llurons had oidy Ixiwj*. On July 4 Tea- 
nanstayae, or St Jot^eph, on the site of 
the prewent Barrie, wa« attacked and de- 
stroyed, the mi.^wioTiary, Fatlier Anthony 
Daniel, killed with several liuudred of hi» 
flock, and about 700 others were carried 
off as caiitives. Tin- whulc civiintrv \va« 
ravaged throughout the fall and winter, 
and one town after another deRtmyed or 
abandone<l. On Mar. l'"., a* tliou- 
sand warriors attacked 8t Ignatius town 
and mawacred practically the whole 
|H ipolatii in, iifttT uliii'h tfu'v ]ir(H'ee<le«l 
at once to the neigh bonng town of 8t 
Louis, where the burning and massacre 
were reficatr-l, and two missionarieH, 
BrelKfuf and Father Gabriel l^^ilemaut, 
killed after honrs of the most horrible 
t<:»rtnre--, An attack on St Maryn, where 
Father lia^iueiieaii was fitatifnictl, wjW re- 
pulsed, Htt<T which the Iroquois retired. 

Till- wa- tlic (irathblow t<j the Huron 
nation. Fiitccn iowuh were abandoned 
and the ijeopk- m attered in every direc- 
tion. Two whole town pojiulation.'* sub- 
mit lc<l to the coniinerorw an«lremovetl in 
a body to the Sciu'ca country. Others 
fled to the Tionontati, who were now in 
turn invade<l by tin* Inxjuois? and rom- 
I>elUMl. by burning and massacre, witli 
the killing of Fathers < Jarnier and Cha- 
banel, to abandon their country and flee 
w ith the rest. < Hher^5 took refuge on the 
islamls of L. Huron. Some joined the 
Neutrals, who sooe» aft<?r met the same 
fate. 

For the next 50 years the history of 
the confederated Huron and Tionontati 
remnants is a mere record of flijjht from 
pursuing enemies— the Ircniuois in the E. 
and the 8ioax in the W. A considerable 
boily which sonnlit the protection oi the 
French, after i<everal removals was tinally 
flf^ttled by Father M. J. Ohaumonot in 
]>'<'.K', at fXiui Lorette, near (^ueU'c, 
where their descendanta still reside (see 
Ifvrott*: f/vrdte). To Chanmonot we owe 
a ^taii'lari] uraiiiuiar and dirfinnary '>f 
the Huron language, only the first of 
which is yet published, tn the mean* 
lime, in l<i'>B '\1 . Iw .-third-- ^if tfii> tiand 
had Ijodily removed to the Iroquois coun- 
try to escape deetruclion. 



Theother fugitives compose<l largely or 
princijF^I ly of Ti< montati, fled suct^tisiC ely 
to Manitouliu id. in 1-. Hnnm; Macki- 
naw; the Noquet id.s. in iireen l*ay. Wis.; 
westward to the Mississippi; l'»ack to 
Green K)ay, wbt rc they were visite<l by 
the Jesuit Menard lu 1B()0; to Chi'ipji- 
raegon, near the pretient Baytiel l, W is., 
on the shore of L. Suj>erior, where the 
Jesuit Allouez ministertnl to them for 
several years; back, in 1670, to Macki- 
naw, whence another i«rty joine«l the 
lr«>imois, and finally «iown to Detroit, 
Mich., when that iK>st was founded in 
1702. In 1751 a part of these, under 
Father de la Kichaid, settled at 8an- 
dusky, Ohio. From this i)erio<l the 
Wyandot, as they now began to be called, 
took their place as the leading tribe of the 
Ohio regit 111 and tlie jirivileye^l lightiTS 
of the confederate council tire. Their 
laf>t Jesuit missionary, Father Peter 
!' ••• ' lied in 17H1, after \vhi<h they 
were servetl by occasional visiting priests 
and later by the Presbyterians and the 
Metho«li.sti<, until if it the jteriod . t 
their rem()val Ui Kuu.>>as in 1H42 ^see in- 
tcriiir St(iJes\ . 

The work of the ICiH.-ro/i'ifl.ms (Angli- 
ran Church) among the Irotjutiis of New 
York. I)eginning alK>ut 1700 and c(jntina- 
iiiir ill Canada after the retiKn al of a lanrr 
j»arl t>f the confe<lera»!y from the l uited 
State's, ha.s already been noted (s<>e Mui- 
dl. Ml,u,t,r^\'. »' York). In 17t« liev. 
fliouias Wut>d of Nova fck*otia, having 
bei'ouie ac(|uainteil with the AblH' Mail* 
lard and olitained the use of his Micma*; 
inami.script, applied himself to the study 
of the language, <lividing his ministra- 
tiritiH thencef^ntli between the In<lian.« 
aixl ihewhitcsimttl lii.xiileath in 1 778. He 
preached in the native tongiie. in which 
i)e |mxluce«l several religiou.s t ran slat i< jus. 
This seems to have been the only work 
re<'orde<l for this denonnnation in this 
part of the Douiiuion, and in the official 
Canadian Indian RojHirt for 1006 no In- 
dians are enumemted under thi> heading 
in the provinces of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, or Prince Edward id. In 
tiuebcc province the f^anie report v'ives 
this denomination IIU ludiaus, including 
60 Abnaki at 8t Francis and 48 Montagu - 
ais at Tjike St .T<ihn. 

In Ontario province, besides the work 
already noted amonjr tlie Iroquois, active 
and cui ce=sful mig-'^innary effort ha.*; Ki ti 
carried on by the Kpiscopalians among 
the various C.hipiiewa bands and otheni 

since almut IS.'iO. One of the i riTi i] il 

stations is that at Garden liiver, upjK>Hite 
»teult 8te Marie, bcKun in 1^15 br Rev. 
Mr McMurray, who was su<"et < 1 f a few 
years later by Rev. F. A. O'Me&ra, ifi^ 
ward stationed on Manitouliu id., afl«. 
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later at P< rt H ipe on L. Ontario. Be- 
sides buikiinK up a Moariahing Bcbool, 
Mr CMeara founfl ttmo to translate into 

tlir native lanj^nuL'c no.ik of ('oimnon 
Prayer, considerable jiortions ol both the 
Old and the New Testament, and a vol- 
nine of liyiiiu.s, the last in roojH'nition 
with the Kev. Peter Jacub». He dietl 
about 1870. Of the more recent period 
the moHt noted worker in Uov. K. 1' Wil 
SOD, who hepin hiH lalN»n* un«ler the 
anspiceiiof the Chun h Mistiion S(M;iety 
in 1K«;8. To lii-- effort- tli.- Indians owe 
the Shini;wnuk and WawaiioHh homes at 
Saolt Ste Marie, Ontario, where Home (»0 
or 80 children nre cared for, e<lueiited, 
and taui^ht the rudimentt* of trader and 
dmple industrie«. A 8ohool journal, 
pet tip and j«rinfrd hy the Indian l>oy8, 
ban al.Mo lunduit^Hl at intervals, 

under varioUH titles, for lu^rly 30 vean». 
Mr Wilson is the author of a number of 
Indian writingB, of whieh the nu<st im- 
I>ortant in fwobablv a ' Manual of the 
Ojibway Language,^ for the aaeof mis- 
gion workers. 

In 1h;^5 a mission wai? established aim 
on Thaniew r., among the MnnstH', a rem- 
nant of those Delaware refu^ets from the 
Unite<l States who for so many yean* of 
the colonial period liad been the object of 
Monvnn care (nee Middh Atlantic Stntr»). 
One of the |>ionet r workt-rs, Rev. Mr 
Flood, translated the church lituii^ into 
the lannuag«' of the trilie. 

Of 17,4',»S Christian In.lians ..fri. ially 
r<'j>orted in lyOti in Uutahu province, 
r),25;i, or not quite onc^-third, are credited 
to tliL' Ejii.-'iDjxif i>r Aii^'lit an cfitirch, in- 
cluding: — IrtKiuois in various baiKh^, 3,073; 
"ChipjKJWM of the Thames," 593; "Ojih- 
bewas iif Tv Siijx ricr." 5') I ; "Chippewas 
and JSauiteaux oi Treaty No. 3" (Mani- 
toba border), 709; "Mansees of the 
Thames" (originally Moravian convnrts 
from the United States; see Middle MUmiir 
8Me9\ 154; •'OiibU^was an<l Ottawas of 
"Manitotdiii nnfl Cockhurn ids ," tfiO; 
rotawattJiui of Wal|Mjle id., 79; and one 
or two smaller groupie. 

The work aJJione tlic Fckiino of the 
l^bnwlor < t>iijst — othciaily a part of New- 
foundlantl— is conduetefl by the 3/ora» 
rlam. In 1752 a refonnoitering nnssion- 
ary party landed n^ar the prewnt Hope- 
dalf, I'ut nas atfark»«<l !>v the natives, 
who kille<l Bnttlu r .1 ( Khrhardt and 5 
sailors, whertMii>on tlu> .-survivorw returne<l 
home and the attempt for a time ycaa 
abandoned. One or two other exploring 
tri|>8 were ma<le for the .same purpose, 
and in 17Hn pernnssion to establish mi.«- 
sionaon the I^brador coast was formally 
flsiked by the Moravians and granted by 
tlH> Pirltish tr< 'Vrrinnint. In 1771 the 
firot miffiioa was b^{un at .Nain, appar- 



ently by Brother .Tens Haven. If is now 
the chief settlement ou the Labrador 
coast. In 1776 Okak was established bjr 

T'»rother Paul Ijivrifz. follnwed by Hojx?- 
dalein 1782, and Hebron in 1830. To these 
have more recently been added Zoer and 

Ramah. The efforts of the Tnisjjionaries 
have been most *«U( ce.ssful, the wander- 
ing Eskimo having Iteen gathered into 
jxTmanent settleineiits, in each of which 
area church, store, mission rt^widence, and 
workshops, with <lwelling houses on the 
model of tlie native iu;In. Re-ides receiv- 
ing religioius instruction, the native)^ are 
taught the sini]>le meclianieal art/), bat tO 
trnard ajrninst tiieir innate improvidence, 
tiie mii^^ionarieH have t'ound it necessary 
to intro<luce theconimunal system, by tak* 
I'lL' <-)irtn_'e i if all foi id su|i[»Iies to distribute 
at llieir o\v n diseretiou. All the mijs.sion.s 
are Still in flourishing oi»eniti(>n, having 
n»»w under their influence al)ont 1,2(X) of 
the cstinrnted l.-VH) ICskiuto along u coa*«t 
of about r>00 m. in length. The total 
numlierof mission workers is about itO 
(see Ilind, I^ibnidor Peninsula.) 

To thest? Moravian workers we owe a 
volunnn<ius lM)dy of Kskimo literature — 
j^rammars, <lictionaries, scriptural trans- 
lations, hymns. an<l miscellaneous pul>- 
licationa. Among the prominent names 
are those of Bounpiin, about 1880, author 
of a grannnar and a Hible history; 15urg- 
hardt, gos|>eI translations, 1813; £rd- 
mann, miwionary from \9M fo 1872, a 
dictionary and other works; Frt-ifa;.'. a 
manuscript grammar, 1839; and Xohl- 
meieter, Bt John's Goepel, 1810. The 
majority of these Moravian publications 
were isHueil anonymously. 

In 1820 the WtOeftan MetkodhU, through 
Rev. Alvin Torry. l>OL::iti work ainoni: tlie 
immigrant IrtMpioiH ot the Ontario rei^r- 
vations. which was carried on with not- 
able stir«'ess for a lonu' term of vears by 
Kev. Will iam C ai*e. I n 1 823 M r't 'ase ex- 
tended his labomtothe Missi^auga.aband 
of the ("hi|.j>( \va s. of 1.. Ontario. The 
most important innne(iiatc result wa» the 
ionversion ot I'eter .lones (Kahkewakuo- 
naby), a half-lireed, who wa?* afterward 
ordained, and iM'came the princijial nus- 
eionary among his (>eoi)le and the more 
remote Chippewa Tiands until his .ieath 
in 1H5<{. lie is known us the author (A a 
collection of hymns in his native language 
and also a small 'History of the Ojeb- 
way Indians.' .\nother noted mission- 
ary convert »)f this period was Shawun- 
dais, or John Sunday. .Another native 
worker of a somewhat later period was 
Rev. Henry Steinhauer, ('hip|>ewa, after- 
ward known a-s a mi.'<sioaary to the ( Yee. 
Still another pi<nu«r laborer in the same 
regioti was Rev. James Mvans, afterward 
also missionary to the Oree and inventor 
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of a Cree Hyllabary. Contemporary with 
tho tninHfcr I if Kvans aii'l Stchifiaiicr to 
the Crcf in Kt v. (itHtr^e Jiarulcy was 
sent to a^itablish h mission at Moose Fac- 
t*>ry, .latiicp hay,' uliicli. hnwovpr. wn," 
tjooii after HlminloJietl. Ik-giuniug in li>o\ 
Rev. (i. .M. McDon^all established Meth- 
odist niisjiion Htati"ii« aiuon^ the ('hii»- 
jHJwa alonj; the v. hhore of L. Siifxrior, 
at Garden Hiver ami elsewhere, hut after- 
ward transferred liis o|MTations also to 
Cree territory. In 18til-t>2 He v. Thanka» 
Horlbait, already a veteran worker^ and 
considered the nioht CMt!ii>etent ('hip|x?wa 
liiiKuist in the Metluxlii^t mission, con- 
ducte<) a monthly jonrnal, ' Petaubnn/ in 
the lanutia<re. at the Sarnia station. 

Accordinji to the otheiul (.'aiuidian In- 
dian Report for \mi, the Me/fnnlid in- 
diari'j of e. Canada nuinhereil 4,557 in (On- 
tario and 505 in tiuelx-c, a total of 5,n(j2, 
none lH»ing reporte<l for the other eiustern 
provinces. Tht^* in (Jntario inclu<ied 
nearly all of the "Chip|H;wa?t of the 
Thames," *' MissiH.saj;uas," and " In)- 

auois and Algonquine of Watba," ail of 
le 348 "Moravianfiof the Thames,'* and 
a eonsideral)lf ptrrtntagc of the "Six 
Nations ' ' on Grand r. Thotie in Quebec 
province are chiefly Iroqnois of the Oka, 
tit Regis, and C'atiL'hiiawauM s» (f tfiiieiits. 
Of other denouiiuatiouri, the same offi- 
cial report enumerates 1,020 BaptinUt In 
Ontario, aliuDst entirely amonir flie Six 
Kations ou Grand r., with 99 { 'ouyrega- 
ttmoliHi, 17 PnthyltrioM, and a total of 
:^7n<)f all otlier denominations not jjre- 
viously notetl. In the other eastern prov- 
inces — Quel>eo, New Brunswick, Nova 
.s-otia. and Prince Edward id.— there is 

no repreaental ii "ii. 

The work of Iu \ . Sihis T. Rand among 
t1i<' Mien\ae of Nova Scotia stands in a 
elass hy it^^elf. IC<lneateil in a JIaptist 
seminary, he btH-ame a minister, hut 
afterward left that denomination to he- 
tome an independent worker. His at- 
tention having l)een <ln»wn to tht? neg» 
leete<l c-ondition of tln^ Indians, he l)egan 
the study of the Miiujac langnage. and 
in 1849 Bueeeetled in organising a mis- 
sionary society for their special instnic- 
tion. Under its aus|)ices until its disso- 
lution in 1865, and from that time until 
liis death in 1KH9, he jfiave his whole 
effort to the teaching of the Micmac and 
to the study f>f their language and tradi- 
tions. Me is the author of a Micmac dic- 
tionary and of a collection of trilml myths 
as w ell as of numerous minor WOrks, re* 
ligiouti aiul miscellaneous. 

Canada. Central (Manitoba, Assini- 
VH)ia, Saskatchewan, Altjerta, s. Kee- 
watiu). — In the great plains region 
etretehinff from Hirason bay southwest* 
ward to ttie Bodcy luta., the former bat- 



tle isroond of Cree, Asriniboin, and Black- 
feet, the f 'ntltolir^ were again the ]iio- 
neers, unti>daling all others l)y a full cen- 
tury. According to Bryce, "the first 
heralds of the »'ross" wUhin this area 
were the French .Jesuits accun»panv int 
Verenilrye, who in the years 17H1-1742 
explnretl tlie \vh<>le territory from Mack- 
inaw to the uj»i>er Missouri and ilie Sas- 
katchewan, establishing trading {^>sts 
and n)aking alliances with the Tmlian 
tribes ft>r the French Kovernnient. 
Among these mi8sionaric>0 the principal 
were Fathers Nicholas li(»nnor m ho had 
lal)ore<l amon^ the Sioux as eany n< 1727; 
Charles Mcsaiger, and .It»an Aulneau, 
killi»d t>y the satne tril e in 1736. No at- 
tcujjit VVU..S luado during this perioti tu 
form i>ermanent miasion ^ttlements. 

Then follows a long hiatus until after 
the establish inent of the Ke*! River col- 
ony in the early jwrt of the 19th century 
by Ixinl Selkirk, who in ISKi brought 
out from eastern Canada Fathers Severe 
Dumoulin and Joseph I'rovem her, to 
minister both to the colonists and to the 
Indian and mixed-blood population of 
the \Virmi|>evr (ountry. In IH22 Father 
Provencher was made bishop, with ja- 
rtsdiction over all of Rnperte land and 
the Northwest territories, and carried on 
the work of systeuiatic mission oi]|^ixa- 
tion throughout the whole vast region 
until his death in ]Hb<^. when the nott-,1 
Ghlate uiitsionary, Father Alexandre 
Tach^, who had come out in 1845, sue- 
n-edcd to t lie diirnity, in which he con- 
tinued tor many years. 

The Catholic work in this central re* 
gion has heen carric*! on chiefly l»y the 
Oblate^, a»v»*isted by the Gray 2<iuns. The 
first permanent mission was St Boniface, 
estal»lishe<l !it the >-itf of tlie prcfsent Win 
nijHjg by Provfiu her and Dumoulin in 
1816. St Pan! niis.'-ion on the Awinilnnn 
later >>e<'ame the liiadnuartersof the nott^l 
Father tJe<»rge Uelcourt, who gave most 
of his attt-ntion to the Saiilteux (Chip* 
powa<»f Saskatehi wnn region i, an«l who 
from KH31 to l.S4i» coveretl in li is work a 
territory stretching over a thousand miles 
fro(n K. to w. For his servi«-ep in pre- 
vt ntin^' a K-riou.s uprising in lN>o he was 
i)cnsioiic<l iKith hv the liovenmient and 
hy the Hudson's Bay Co. fic is the au- 
thor of a grammatic treatise and of a 
maiMiscript <lictionary of the Saulteur 
(Chippewa) language, as well as of some 
minor Indian writings. 

In the Cree field the most distinguished 
names are tliose of Fathers Albert La- 
combe (1S4R-90), Alexandre Taohd 
(IH45-ilO), .lean H. Thihanit (ra. IS.W 
70), Valentin V^rcviUe (1852-90), and 
£mile Betitot (1862-82), all of the Ob- 
late order, and each, besldm hia roUgiDtis 
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work, the author of important contribu- 
tions to philology. To Father K-icombe, 
who founded two mi.s'iionB anions the 
Crt?e i f tb<* up|>er Nortli Saskati tiewan 
and ^pcut ali<o much time with the 
Blackfeet, we owe, beaidee severat reli- 
piotisand text-lM)ok translations, a manu- 
script Blackfout dictionary and a monu- 
mental granimar and dictionary of the 
Crce language. Father Vcgn'-vill*' la 
buitNl auioug Cree, A^^iuiboiu, and tiie 
remote northern Chipewyan, founded five 
mis«it>n^», and com|)Oged a manuscript 
grammar, dictionary, and monogmph of 
the Cree languaite. Father Petitot's iin- 
porfaiit work attmnf; the Cree has ht i n 
overshadowed by his later great wt>rk 
among the remote AthapancanH and Ks- 
kimo, whicl» will Ix- iir>tcd hcresifter. 
Among the lilackteet Itie mo«t promi- 
nent name if that of Father fiinile l>egal, 
o' httc I'lSSi author ((f Fcv^ral lin- 
guihticand ethnologic studies of thetril)e, 
all in manuscript. 

Epincopii!"iii work in thecentral n v'ion 
may properly l)e said to have begun with 
the arrival of Rev. John West, who was 
gent out by tho Church MiM.«ionnry So- 
ciety of England iii 1820 as chaplain to 
the' Hudtmn'H Hay Co's eHtabhshment 
of Ft (Jarry { \Vinni|>«'fr>, on Ked r. In 
the three y*»r» of liis ministrations, be- 
sides givinft attention to the w hite resi- 
dents, he made misHionary j*»tirney<» 
among the Cree and others for a distance 
of 600 m. to the w. He was followe<l by 
R. V. David Jones in 182:^, by Rev. Wm. 
Cochrane in 1825, Rev. A. Cowley in 
1841, and Rev. R. James in 1846, by 
whom, together, tho trihe?- fartlicr to the 
N. wen* vitiited and brought williin mis- 
sion influence. In 1840 a Cree miasloii 
at The V;\^. nn tin- lower Sa^kntrliewan, 
was organized by Henrv Budd, a native 
convert, and in 1846 otoer stations were 
efitablisliod among tho >arnr> tril>e at I^ac 
la RongM and Lac la Crosse, by James 
Settee and James Beardy respectively, 
al«o natixc crinvi-rt^'. In IBSiS a Innro 
bequest lor Indian missions within Ru- 
pert's I^nd, a!4 the territory was then 
Known, liad Ik't ti made by Mr James 
L«ith,anolhivroi the Hudson's Bay Co., 
and Onerously increased soon aftir by 
tilt - commny itst lf. With the assist- 
ance and the active effort of four mis- 
sionary eociefjes of the church, the work 
grew f-'o tliat in 1H49 the territory was- 
erected into a bishopric, and oh the 
transfer of jurisdiction from the Hudson's 
I*>ay Co,, to the Canadian government 
in 1870 there were 15 Kpi8coi>al mis- 
sionaries lahorinji; at the various stations 
in tho rtTrionf stretching from Hnd^on 
bay to the upper Saskatc^hewan. the most 
important wmg those at York Factory 



(Keowatin'i. CumtierlaDd, and Carlton 

(Saskatchewan). 
Amonfr tlie most noted of those in the 

Cree ronntry may Ik* mentioned in rhron- 
ologic order, Rev, Archdeacon James 
Hunter and hie wife (1844- >o i, joint or 
sepamte authors oi a numlx'r of transla- 
tions, inclmling the Bwk <»f C<mjmon 
Prayer, hymns, gospel extracts, etc, and a 
valuable treati.-e on tin- Cree language; 
Bishop J(»hn llonlen i lH5l-90),<»f Moose 
Factory, York Factory, and Ft Churchill 
stations, self-taught jtrinter and bindt r, 
ma*Jter of the language, and author of a 
number of gos|Hds, praVer, and hymn 
tran.slations: Bishdp \Villiain Ronipas 
( 1KH5-1H>), best know it l<»r his work among 
the more n<»rthern Athapascan tribes; 
Rev, W. \V. Kirkby ( ls:.2-79), author of 
a Cree 'Manual ot Prayer and Praise,' 
but also iH'st known for his Athapascan 
work; Rev. .Tolm Mackay, atit I n -r of sev- 
eral religious translations and of a manu- 
script grammar; and Rev. K. A. Watlcins, 
author of a .Mandard di. tii mary. Among 
the Blackfeet, Rev. J. W. Tims, w ho l>e- 
lian his work in 1883, is a rt>cognize<l 
antln )rity I -n fhc Innfrnajje, df which he 
hii.-< publii-licii a grammar and dictionary 
and a gospel translation. 

Md}i<nlist { Wesleyan) effort in the Cree 
and adjacent territories l)egan in 1840. 
In that year Rev. James Kvans and his 
Indian assistant. . Henry Stcinlianrr, 
iKitli uireadv noie«l in connection with 
previous work in ( )ntario, were selected for 
the western mission, and set f)nt to^rc'ther 
for Norway House, a Hudson s Bay Co's 
iiKt«t at the M. end of L. Winnipeg. 
KvanM wont on without stop to his des- 
tination, but Steinhauer halted at Lac 
laPluie (now Rainv Lake) to Actm< inter- 
preter to Rev. WilHam ^Ta«on, w ho iiad 
just reached that spot, having l>een i^ent 
out tinder the same anspices, the Wes- 
leyan Missionary Soriety of Kn^rland, by 
arrangement wftli the Caitadian txxly. 
The ]oint control continued until 1855, 
when the Canadian Methodists assumed 
lull charge. Mr Evans had l>een ap- 
pointee 1 superintendentof Methodist work 
lor the whole region, an»l after establish- 
ing Rossville mission, near Norway House, 
as ois central station, spent the next six 
vean-' tmtil healfli tailed, in travers- 
ing? the U»iig <ii.-*tance«, founding several 
missions, mastering the Cree lan^age, 
and devisitiL' for it a syllaliary. u liirh lias 
ever since Ix'en in succeesful use lor all 
literary purposes in the tribe. His first 
pri'if-! .' in tlie i^vllaViary was done Upon 
a press of his own making, with types 
cast from the slieet-lead lining of' tea 
boxes and cut into final shape with a 
juckknife. lu this primitive fashion he 
printed many copies of the syllabwry for 
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dietribution among the wanderini? bandn, 
besidcfl hymn collections and wripture 
translations. "JU* means •>f this sylla- 
bary a clever Indian can memori/o in an 
hour or two all the characters, and in two 
or thnn* days rend the Bible or any other 
book ill hiaown laoKiuiice" (MacLean), 
In later years, the crenit for this invention 
wii-s iinsurcfssfully claiini-il l)y smur- for 
Rev. William Mauon. Koi^villu fur years 
mntinned to l)e the principal and meet 
|injs|>«'r(>iis of ill! the Methodiat iniesiona 
ID the central region. 
Rev, William Maaon remained at Rainy 

I^ke nntH tha{ f-'tiition was temporarily 
discontinued in 1844; be vvat$ then Bent to 
Rossvtlle (Norway House), where he was 

stationed until 1854, when the mission 
was abandone<i by the We«leyans. He 
then attached himself to tl)e 'Kpis<>opa1 
church, with wl ii h !ic had formerly lu rii 
connected, and wai* ordained in the same 
year, laboring thereafter at York Factory 
on Hudson bay until bis final rettirn to 
Enj?lan»l in 1870, with the ex( e(»tion of 4 
yearn spt iit in that country snpervisinj? 
the publication <>f his great Bible trans- 
lation in the ( "n'<' language, printed in 
18<)l. This, with several Other Scripture 
and hvnm translations, except int: a Gos- 
pel ol St .John, was issued under the 
atupices of the Episcopal Church Mis- 
sionary Society. In his earlier linguistic 
( Meth(Mlist) work he was aided by liev. 
Mr Steinhauer and .John Sinclair, a half- 
breetl, but in all his later work, espe- 
cially in the Bible translation, he bad the 
constant assistance of his wife, the tnlu- 
cate<l half-breed dauybter of a nuds<-)n's 
Bay Co. officer. Rev. Mr Steinhauer, 
after some years with Mr Mason, joined 

Mr Evans at ^'urway Hont»e as teacher 
and Interpreter. He afterward filkd 

stations at OxfopI House (.Iaeksf»n bay), 
York Factory, I^c la Btche, White 
Fish Lake, Victoria, and other remote 
points, for a term of more than 40 years, 
making a record aM "one of the ni<^t de- 
voted and snccemfnl of oar native Indian 
missionaries" (Young). Anumg later 
Methodist workers with the Cree may be 
mentioned Rev. John McDoiigall, one of 
the foiMi'li IS of Vie(oria station, Alberta, 
in 1862, and Kev. Krviu(Jla.«s, about 1880, 
author of several primary instmction 
books and charts ui the syllabary. 

At the same time (1840) that Evans 
and Ma«<on were sent to the Cre«'. Rev. 
Kolicrt T. IJundle was sent, hy the same 
authority, to make aapiamtunce with 
the more remote Blackfeetaud Assiniboin 
("Stonies") nf the upper Saskatchewan 
region. Vi.*titing stations were selected 
where frequent services were conducted 
l)y Hundle, by Rev. Tfionm« W<M>l,sey, 
who came out in 1855, and bv others, but 
no regular miflsion waa establtshed until 



Ix'gun by Rev. George M. McDougall at 
Edmonton, Alberta, in 1871. In lH7.'nie 
founder! another mission on Bow r.. Al- 
berta, among theStonies (^western Assini- 
boin), and continued to divide attention 
l>etween the twotril)es until hi8acci«lental 
death 2 yt»irs later. Other stations were 
established later at Ft MacIx>od and Mor- 
ley,in thesameterritory. Themostdistin- 
guished worker of this denomination 
among the Riarkfeet is Rev. John Mao 
Lean flSSO-Sft'i. author of a inaiuiM ript 
grammar and dictionary of the language, 
several minor linguistic !>aper^, 'Th« 
Indians: Their Manni»rs and Customs* 
(1889), and 'Canadian isavage Folk' 
(l«96). 

Prffhyteriau mission work was inaugu- 
rated in 18<j5 by the Rev. James Nisbet, 
among the Cree' at Prince Albert miastoti 
on tlie Sa*«k!irehewan. No data are at 
hand as to the work of the denomiuatiun 
in this region, but it is cretlited in the 
official H'pnrt with nearly a ttiousand 
Indian c<»muianii'sints, chieliy amonjr the 
Sioux and the Aasinilx)in, many of ili.- 
latter being immigiaota from the United 
States. ^ 

According to the C anadian Indian Re- 
port for 1906, the In-liansof Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alix'rta, an»l tlie North- 
west Territories, classifieil under treaties 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, fi. and 7, designatecl as Chi|>- 

Siwa, Cri'e, Saulteaux, Sioux, Assinilnnn, 
lackfeet, Bloods, Piegan, Sarcw, Stonies, 
and Chipewyan, are credit^^l aa follows: 
Catholic, 5,l(>;i'i; .\nglican ( Epist-ojial), 
4,789; Methodist. 3,199-, Pn'sbyterian, 
1,07.'{; Bai»tist, 83; all other denomina- 
tions, 80; pajxau. 5,324. Some 3,.*J«^8 re- 
mote northern Cree, under Treaty No, 8, 
and 165 non-treaty Indiana are not in- 
clnded in the estimate. 

Canada, Bkitism Com mbia (including 
Vancouver id. and Metlakatia).— The 
earliest missionary entrance into British 
Columbia was nuule l>v the r»y//j <,/;,,. in 
1839. lu 18i;i8 the secular priests Deniers 
and Blanchet (afterward archhisbofO 
hadarrive4l at iMirt Vain-onxer, Washinjj- 
ton, as alrea<ly note* I (see ( oiumhia Rc- 

?wn), to minister to the emphiyeesof the 
ludson's Bay Co. In the next rear an 
Indian uus^ion was organized at Cowhtx, 
with visiting stations along the shorenof 
Pti'jet sil,, and I'ather T>etners rna«h' a four 
ot liie up|HT t olinnltia as far lUitheUkin- 
ag:in in British Columbia, {Teaching, bap- 
tizing, an! u'iving instruction l>vim*!ins of a 
pictotriHph device of Father Blanchet's in- 
vention, known as the "Catholic ladder.'* 
Copies of this *'1a<M<'r" wore rnrried by 
visiting Indians to the more nnnote tnbes 
and pre|iared the way for later effort. A 
secon«l journey over the same rotito was 
made by Father Demersin tlie next year, 
and in 1841 hepreaclied forthefirst time 
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toaf^rrat >rathi'rin<: (tf the triI)e8on lower 
Fraser r. in tin- lollowiriK vear, 1S42, by 
arrangement with the local f I udH«)n'M Hay 
Co. ofticers, he arrontf»;itii( <l the annual 
supply caravan on Uh rtlurn from Ft 
Vancouver, on the Columhia. to the re- 
mote northern jmwIh. On this tri]!, a«- 
(vnUiita^the Coluuibia an<i pH>>»>ini; over 
to the Fraeer, he visitetl suoi cssively the 
Okina^m, Kaniloops, Shuswap, and 
Takulii or Carriers, lH.'fort' arrivini; at 
their de»<tinatian at Ft St Jaine.M on Stuart 
lake. Return was made in the following 
Bprinu, and on dejieendinj; the Fraser he 
found that the ShuBwap had already 
ereeted a ehap»*l. 

In the meantime de Ripet and the Je«- 
uit"^ had arrived (nee Columhia lieyion and 
Interior >SlaUt—Flalhtad8) in the Coiuai- 
bia rcffion, and between 11141 and 1844 
had e^ttablished a ehain <>f missions 
throuKhout the territory, including three 
in British Gohitnbia, amon^ the Knte* 
nai, ShnswHp, and Okina^an. Ih- Smet 
himself extended hia vioitations to the 
headwaters of the Athabasca, while in 
lS-15 47 I'iUlu r .Tolin Nohili, lal>'.rin>r 
awuuK the upiier tribes, jienetrated tu the 
Babiues on the lake of that name. In 
1847 there were seven i haji< l>-- or nii-^pifm 
stationn in Briti:«h Colnmlna, the north- 
emmoMt being that among the Carnere, 
at <ttiart Lake. In 1843tlie tiryt llnd^-on 
IJay |»o*it had been establi^heil on Van- 
couver id. at f'amoNui. now Victoria, 
and the be^ii-.niiiir oi missionary work 
anions the Sougi.sh and the C'owielian wasi 
made by the sei-ular priest, Father John 
Btilduo, already w» ll known nnifttitr th - 
Sound trilnw, who iiad toi this rcUMUi 
been brought over l>y the olhter.-^ in 
charge to assi'^^t in winning the ifood will 
of their Indian nei>;hbonj. 

The Je?init proH|)erity was short lived. 
OwinK to dithculty ot eommnnieation an<l 
pressing nee<l in other lieldf, it wa?* found 
necessary to abatxhm the British Co- 
lumbia miHHioriH, excvptforan occasional 
\isitinvr priest, until tne work was reffu- 
larly taken up by the Oblates in ISfiT) by 
the establishment of i»t J<i!<eph miseion 
near Williams lake, on the np|>er Fratier, 
by Hev. .1. M. Mc< Jurkin, tirst mifHionary 
to the Tsilkutin triUi. Within the next 
few years he extended his ministrations 
to the remot< r Sckani and Skeena. In 
1873 the Stuart Lake misnion was ree^tab- 
Uahed by Fathers Lejaci) and Blanehet, 
an<l in 1HS5 wa." pl:ii t il im harji- of I'afhi r 
A. Ci. Morice, Oblate, the diiitinguinhed 
ethnologist and anthor, who had already 
mast4'red the T«iIkofin !an;^ua^:e in three 
yeara' labor in the tribe. ^V,side fn>m hit* 
missionary labor proper, which still con- 
tinue.", he i>i perhajw iK'sf known an the 
inventor of the Dene syllatwiry, by meam» 
of which nearly all the Canadian Indians 



of the great Athapascan stock are now 
able to read and write in their own lan- 
Kuajfe. Ilia other work.<t include a Tbll- 
kotin dictionary, a Carrier prnnninar, im- 
uierous religiou.s and ini-TfilanemiH trans- 
lations, an Indian journal, scientific 
pajMirs, 'Notes on the Wentern IVtirs' 
(1893), and a 'lIiMtorv of the Northern 
Interior of British CVdumbia* (1904). 
Father J. M. Ix* Jeune. of the same order. 
Htationeti among the Thompson River 
and Shu!^wn{> Indians since 1880^ is also 
not«l as the inventor of a suc«'e8sful 
shorthand system, by means of which 
thos*' and other connate triln's are now- 
able to read in their own lan^iages. He 
is also the author of a number of reli^^ious 
and text liooks in the sanie lan^uatjes and 
editor of a weekly Indian journal, the 
'Kamloope Wawa.' all of which are 
printe«l on a copyinu' i>reHs in his own 
steno^phic eiiaracten;. Another dis- 
tinguished veteran of the same order is 
ni?-hop Paul Durieu, since 18.')4 until hin 
recent death, labori ng succe^ai vely among 
the trifles of Washington, Vancouver id. 
(I t RufHrt, in Kwakiutl territory), and 
Fraiser r. 

Kpwffital work began in 1857 with the 

remarkaole and jJinct-sfti! niis^-ionary 
enterprise undertaken by Mr William 
Duncan amon^ the Tsimshian at MetUp 
katlfl. fin^t in Hntisli ('olnnd>ia and later 
in Alaska. The Tsim«»hian at that lime 
were among the tiercch-t and most de- 
jrrade<l sav^es »>f tin- N. W. coast, 
slavery, hmnan gacritii*c, and cannibal- 
ism l>einK features of their tribal system, 
to which they were rapidly ad<bn); all« 
the vices intrxxluciHl by the m<»st de- 
praved white nten from the coastinjj ves- 
sels. Moved by re|M>rts of thei'- tnis^r- 
able condition Mr Duncan volunuirily 
resipnt^i a remunerative position in Kn^' 
land to offer hitn-^df as a worker in their 
behalf under the HU.«*pices of the Ix)ndon 
Chun'h Miasionary 8oi'iety. He arrived 
at Ft 8impsf»n, n. coast of British Colum- 
bia, in (><'t. 18.57, and after some months 
spent in learning the lanirua^e and mak- 
ing; ac(piaintance with the tribe, then 
numbering 2,."i<X), opened his first 8<*hool 
in Jnne, 1858. By c^mrajre and <levotion 
through danger and dithculty he built 
up a civilixed Christian bodv, which in 
isr>0 he t (ilonize<l to the nun>ber of about 
340 in a regular town established at Met- 
lakatla, an abandoned village site 16 m. 
s. of Ft Siiii|.».)n. By s\ sti'matii' im- 
provement of every industrial oppor- 
tunity for years the town bad frrown to a 

prosjHi'rous, fH»lf-?in|i)">rtiii'_' rotiMnnnit y of 
1,000 persona, when, by reason of dif- 
ficulties with the local bishop, upheld 
by thecnlonial fiovernnn iif "^Ir Piincan 
and his Indians were compelled, in 1887, 
to abandon their town and improvements 
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and seek a.«ylnm under t'nited States 
protection in Akusku, w hcTt- they luriued 
a new wttleinent, known as New Metla- 
katla. on AruH ttH id., t>0 in. N. of their 
iorjiier home. The it*land, which is 
about 40 ni. long by 3 ni, w ide, has been 
re«erve<l by Congress for their use, and 
the work of iin|>rovement and education 
is now progressing as K-fore the rtMnoval, 
the present i)opulution being about 500. 

The fin»t Kpiscopal bishop for British 
Columbia and Vancouver i«l. was a|)- 

S>iDte<iinl859. Inl»61 theHev.JohnB.. 
ood, sent oat also by the Ix>ndon 
society, arrive<l at Fj^quitnalt, near Vic- 
toria/ Vancouver id., to preach alike to 
whiteti ftnd Indians. At a later period 
bis work wa^^ transferred to the Indians 
of Tiioui|)sou and lower Fnwer m., with 
headqtiaitersat St Paul's iniasion, Lytton. 
Hf has franslatfl a lar^'c part (»f flie 
liturgy into tlie Ttiomuson River (Xtluk- 
yapaniuk) langtiaiKe, iiesides being the 
Hutlirir of a graniniatic f-krti h and other 
papers. In Kineohlh itii.s^ion was 

establislied among the Niska brunch of 
the Tsimshian, on Nas- r., hy Rev. R. A. 
Doolau, and souie years later another one 
higher up on the Kame stream. Kitwin- 
pieb sttitio!!, on Skeena r,. whm estal>- 
lished ithout lite same time. In 1871 
Rev. Charles M. Tate took up his resi- 
denc<» with tlic Xaiiaitno nii Vancouver 
i<I., laUiring afk rwar*! willi the Tsiui- 
shian, Hellalx'lla, and Kraser r. tribes. 
In ISTfi Iv< v. W. II. Colli.son l>egan work 
anion;; the llaida at Ma.««*t, on the x. 
eml of the Que«'n Charlotte ids., aiul in 
1S7H Rev. A. .1. Hall arrived among the 
Kwakiutl at I t liii|)ert, Vancouver id. 
Other stilt inn-* in the meantime had b^n 
established throughout the s. part of the 
province, chiefly under the auspices of 
the London ('hurch Missiionary S«H-ietv. 

The tirst Methodist (Wesleyan) work 
for the Indians of British Columbia was 
begun in lS»j3 at Nanain)o, VancoUY»*r 
id. , by Kev. Thomas Crosby, who at once 
applietl himself to the study of the lan- 
guage with such succe-- that he was soon 
able to preach in it. In 1874 he trans- 
ferreil his labor to the Tsimshian at Port 
Simpson, on the border of Alaska, who 
had aheadv been predia[xjee<i to Chris- 
tianity bv the work at Metlakatia and by 
visiting fndians from the S. OiIht sta- 
tions were established on iSam r. ( 1877 } 
and at Kitamat in the Bellabella tribe. 
Stali-tics show that the Methodist work 
has U-en i»articularly success-ful along the 
N. W. eoastand in portions ol Vancouver. 

TlifTc is norccitrd f.f I', > <Kii<- rmn mis- 
sion work, but some 4(iO Indians are oflB- 
cially credited to that denomination along 
the w. coast of Vancouver ifl 

According tt) the Canaduui Indian Re- 
port for 1906 the Christian Indians of 



British Columbia are cla8sifie«l as follows: 
Catholic, 11,270; Episcopal (Anglican), 
4,364; Methoilist, 3,285; Presbyterian, 
427; all other, 147. 

Canad.\, Northwmt (Athabasca, Mac- 
kenzie, Yukon, North Keewatin, Frank- 
lin).— Theearliestmissioiuuriesofthegreat 
Canadian Northwest, of which Mackenzie 
r. is the central artery, were the Cittholir 
priests of the Oblate order. The pioneer 
naay have been a Father GroHier, men* 
tioned as the "first martyr of ai«>-tle- 
sbip" in the Mackenzie district and bur- 
ied at Ft Good Hope, almost under the 
Arctic I in li'. In 1S40 Father Alexandre 
Tache, afterward the distinguished arch- 
blshoi> of Red River, arrived at Lac lie i 

la Crosse, a CrfH< Btati ri, at the head of 
Churchill r., Athat>asi'a, and a few 
months later crossed over the divide to 
the Ctii' i > ^ ai! trilH? on Athabasca r. 
Here he e.-^labliijhed St Raphael mission, 
and for the next? years, with the e.xtvji- 
tion of avi?it to Kurnpe, <li\ ideil Iiistime 
Ix'tween the two tribes. In lh47 or 1H48 
Father Henry Faraud, afterward vicar of 
the Maokenzu- <1istrict, arrived amcmg the 
Chipewyan ui Great .Slave lake, with 
whom and their congeners he Gontinue«i 
for 18 years. To him we owe a Bible 
abridgment in the Chipewyau language. 
In 1S.=>2 arrive^l Father Valentin V^r^- 
ville, f<tr mor<» than 40 vears niissionarv 
to ('ree, Assinilxiin, and Cliijiewvan, afl 
of which languages he spoke fituently; 
founder of thi' (^hipewyan mission of St 
Peter, on Curiliou lake, .\thabast:a, 
besides several others farther s.; and 
author of a manus<'ript grammar and 
dictionary of the Cree language, another 
of the Chipewyan languiige, and other 
ethnologic and religious pa{K'rs in manu- 
script. In 1H«)7 Father Ijiurent l^off ar- 
rived at Carihou Lake mission, where he 
was still stationed in 1892. He is best 
known as the author of a grammar of the 
Montagnais, or Chipewyan langnage, 
published in 1889. 

By far the most noted of all the Oblate 
missionarit s of the great Northwest is 
Father Euiile Petitot, acknowledged by 
competent Canadian authority as "oar 
ureatt-t s'^ientific writer on the Indians 
andKskimos" (MacLean). In20yearsof 
labor, iH'giiming in 1862, he covered the 
whole territory from Winnip<'2t(j the .Arc- 
tic ocean, frequently making journeys of 
six weeks' length on enowshoes. He was 
the first missionary to vi«^it Great Bear 
lake ( 1800}, and the first mi.ss*ionary to the 
Eskimo of the N. W., having visited them 
in 1S6.5 at the month of the Anderson, jn 
1866 at the mouth of the Mackenzie, and 
twice later at the month of Peel r. In 
1S70 h<' crocsod over into Alaska, and in 
1878, compelled by illness, ho returne*! 
to the B., making the journey of some 
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i;2()0 m. to Atl)abaM>a lake on foot, and 
thence hv canoe and portairen to Winni- 
peg. Besides writingsonie piij^ers rtdating 
to the Cree, he is the author o' lumerous 
ethnological and philoeophical work<^, 
dealing with the Chi jiewyan. Slaves Hare, 
Dog-rib, Kutchin, and Eskimo tribes and 
territory, chief among which are his 
Di-ne-Dindji*'* dictionary (1876) and his 
'Traditions Indieimes ' '( 1880). 

Throughout the Mackenzie region the 
Catholics have now established regular 
missions or yisiting ftations at every prin- 
cipal gathering point, among the most 
important being a mi»*ion at Ft Pro\i- 
tlence, beyond Great Slave lake, and a 
.school, orphanage, and hospital contlucte<l 
since 1875 by the Sisters of Charity at 
Ft Chipewyan on Athal>asca lake. 

EpincojMil effort in the Canadian North- 
w<>st dates fn»m 18r)8, in which year Arch- 
deacon Janie.< Hunter, already mentioned 
in connection with the Cret» mission, 
made a reconnoitering visit to Mackenzie 
r.,as a result (»f wiiii h liev. W, W. Kirkby, 
then on parish duty on R*^! r., was next 
year apfknintnl U) that fieUl and at once 
took up hi- lieud(iuarters at the remote 

IMist oi Ft Sim|)ison, at the junction of 
^iard and Mackenzie rs., <>2° n., where, 
with the assistance of the Hwlson's Bav 
CVsoHicers, he built a church and scluxif. 
In 1862, after several years' study of the 
language, he descended the Mackenzie 
nearly to its mouth and crossed over the 
divide tf) the Yukon, just within the 
limits of Alaska, preaching to the Kutchin 
and making some .«itudy of the language, 
after which he r*'turne<l to Ft Simpson, 
In 1869 he was a])|M>inted to the station 
at York Factory, on Hudson bay, where 
he remained until hi."* retirement in 1878, 
after 26 years of efficient service in Mani- 
toba and the Northwest He is the au- 
thor of a numl)er of n ligious translations 
in the Chipewyan and Slav^ languages. 

The work l)egun on the Yukon by 
Kirkby was given over to Rev. (Arch- 
deacon) Robert McDonald, who estab- 
lished his headquarters at St Matthew's 
mission on Peel r., Mackenzie district, 
"one mile within the Arctic circle." 
Here he devoted himself with remarkable 
industry and 8uc<*ess to a study of the lan- 
guage of theTakudh Kutchin', into which 
he has translate<l, tx'sides several minor 
work."*, the Book of Common Praver 
(18H5),aHmallcollectionof nyiiiiis( 1SS9), 
and the complete Bible in 1898, ail ac- 
cording to a syllabic system of his own 
tievice, by means of which the Indians 
were enabled to read in a few weeks. In 
Rev. \Vm. C. Ikunims, afterward 
bishop of Athabasca and later of Mac- 
kt'iizii* r., arrived from Kngland. In the 
next 2') years he labored autong the Chip- 
ewyan, Dog^ribsi, Beaven, 81av^» and lk> 



kudh tribes of the renu»te Northwest, and 
gave some attention also to the distant 
Fj^kinm. He is the author of a primer in 
each of these languages, as well as in Cree 
and F.ikinio, together with a number of 
Kospel and other religious translations. 
Another notable name is that of Rev. Al- 
fred (iarrioch, who began work in the 
Ik'aver tril>e on Pe-ace r., Athabasca, in 
1876, after a year's preliminary study at 
Ft Simpson. He is tne foun«lerof Unjaga 
mission at Ft Vermilion, and author of 
.^several devotional works and of a consid- 
erable vocabulary in the Beaver language. 
To a somewhat fater periotl belong Rev. 
W. D. Reeve and Rev. Spendlove, in the 
Slave lake region. Among tlie principal 
stations are Ft Chijiewyan on Athabasc*a 
lake. Ft Simpson on the raid<lle Mackgn- 
xie, and Fta Macpheraon and Lapierre in 
the neighl)orhood of the Mackenzie's 
mouth. Work has also been done among 
the Eskimo of Huds<m bay, chiefly by 
Rev. Ednjund Peck, who has devised a 
syllabary for the language, in which he 
has pnhli^hed f-everal devotional transla- 
tions, l,'c;.rimiiii^ in 1878. The greater 
portion of the ICpiscopal work in theCana- 
dian Northwest has l>een under the aus- 
pices of the Church Missionary So<'ietyof 
London. 

Gkeesl.\ni). — (ireenland was first colo- 
nizeii from Iceland in 985 by Scandinav- 
ians, who l)ecame ('hristian about \. n. 
ilKH). Theaborigiual in habitants wen-the 
Jh^kimo, with whom in thesucceeding cen- 
turies tlie col<»nista ha<l fretpient hostile 
encounters, but there is no re» (>rd of any 
attf>mpt at missionary work. Some time 
shortly before the year 1500 the colony 
became extinct, there l)eing considerable 
evidence that it was finally overwhelnuHl 
by the Eskimo savages. In 1 721 the Norse 
Liithrrnn minister, Rev. Hans Egede, un- 
der the auspices of the government of 
Drtiniark, landed with his family and a 
few other companions upon the s. end of 
the island, in the belief that some (hs 
scendanta of the lost colony might vet In* 
in existence. Fimling no white innabit- 
ants, he turned his attention to the evan- 
gelization of the native Eskimo, and thus 
l)ecame the founder lioth of the (Jreen- 
land mi.<sion and of the modern Green- 
land Hcttlenient. A rnisHion station which 
was named (io<lthaab was establishe*! on 
Baal r. on the w. coast, alK»ut 64* n., and 
iKH-ame the (-enter of operations, while 
Egede was made bishop ami superintend- 
ent of missions. After some years of 
hardship and disc«iuranement the home 
government was about to witbdmw its 
support, and it .'icenu'd as if the nii.«sion 
would have to be abati ! in J. when, in 
17ii'i, the .l/omiMOi.f yolunt«-en'<l their aid. 
In the spring of that year three Moravian 
mianonarieB^ Christian David» and Mat- 
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thew and Christian Staoh, anuod trotu 
Denmark eoojierate with K^t^de, with 
siich g<iod rwult that tlic princiital work 
finally pat*st'(l over to that ileuoinination, 
whuh it hat* sinw been cnntinue<i. 
Kjrede in I73<> returne<l to Dcniimrk to 
eftahlifh at Cojjenhagen a special liaiu- 
injr K'minary for the work. He <lie<i in 
lioH, leaviii)? tlie ennension in office to 
his Hon, Hev. Paul Ki?e<1i'. The elder 
K^rede was the author ><i ii ' 1 'iscription 
«»f Greenland/ which has l>een trauftlated 
into M'Vi'ral lanjiruagi's, Ix'sides? fevi-ral 
Hcri|>tural works iti K^kitno. \l'\t* son, 
Paul, accc»mpani»'<l his father on the lirst 
trip in 1721, learne<l the lau^nuif^e, and in 
17.'i4 hepan the missionary work which he 
contiaued to his death in having 
bwn madft bishop 10 vears earlier. He 
ip tin' antli>»r ofastandani Danish- Latin- 
Eskiuio grammar and dictionary, besides 
a nutnbpr of reltgiotn worku in the latto 
guajrt' ami a j(mmal of the ( ;rrct)land uds- 
aiuuti from 1721 to within a year of his 
death. 8till another of the same fan\ily, 
Rev. Peter F^mmIc, nephew of the first niis- 
Hiunarv, was the author of a translation 
of IVaims. 

With the pottlement of the country 
from iH'nuiark and the ontanizatiun of 
regtilar parishes the Lutheran missions 
took on lu'W life. sjiCfial attention iwing 
given to the niore northern regions. 
Godthaab remained tbeprinci|\al st^ition, 
and several oflierH were e^tahliflied. of 
which the most important to-day an> 
Nugsoak on Disko bay, w. coast, and 
Ariirtna'jr'alik, nhnttt N., on the e. 
coa^i, the noillitniiuost inhahited s|>otin 
that direction. The friendly cooperation 
lK?tween the two denominations seems 
never to have been interrupted, the min- 
isters in many cases sharing their labors 
an«i rcsult.s in eotnmon. 

The Moravian work t)ros|)ered. New 
Hermhut» the tirst and most northerly 
mi.'ssion, was estahlishe<l in M'.V.i; Licht- 
enfels was founded HO m. farther s. in 
17oH; .'i(K) ni. farther «. Licht<*nau was 
founded in 1774; then came Fre«lerik8Hial 
in 1K24, I'maiiak in IStil, and I^dlorpait 
in l.H(>4. In IHSI the mission force num- 
bered 11^ and the native membership 
1,545. Binee 1801 the whole RRkfmo 
[M>pulation properly r<'-idrnt \\itliin the 
Moravian mission area has been Chris- 
tian, bat others have sinee moved in from 
the outlying territory. The work of eiv- 
iiization is nearly as complete for the 
whole B. coast. 

A> the result of the liferar\ labors of 
nearly two centuries of missionary slu- 
dent«(, together with a few edneatin] na> 
live-, flic Kskiu)'! literature of ( Memland 
isexecjitionally volumnujus, eoveringthe 
whcde range of linguistics, Bible trans- 
lations, hymn books, and other religious 



works, school text-books, storie>4. and 
miscellanies, l>e8idea a journal i.ublishe<l 
at the (Jodthaab st on from 18<il to 
1885. With .«o mnen material it is pos- 
sible only to mention the names of the 
princij^l workers in this field. For de- 
tails the rea<ler is referre<l to I'illing's 
' Bibliogranhy of the £skimo Language-' 
In the Lutheran mission the most promi- 
nent names are Egede, fallier ami son, 
Fabricius (1768-73); Jans.«eu (period of 
1850); Kjer {i)erio<i of 1820); the Klein- 
S4'hmidts, father and son ( 179JI-1H40) ; 
Kra^'h (1818-28); Steenholdt (periml of 
1850 ) ; Stern lx*rg { 1840-53) ; Thoriiallesen 
(177(>-8i>); Wandall (1834-40), and Wolf 
( 1803-1 1 ). In the Moravian listare found 
Beck (died 1777); Beyer (period of 17dO); 
Brodersen (period of 17W); Konigwer 
(period oL 17.s(n MuUer (fieriodof ls40 i; 
together with Cranz, author of the 'His- 
tory of Greenland and the Moiavtin 
Mission,' flrat published in 1766. 

In the four centories of American his- 
tory there is no more inspirintr eliapter of 
heroism, self-sacrifice, and devotion to 
high ideals than that afforded by the In- 
dian nii.<.'-inTi>- Some of the Mii--ionarie>? 
were of noble blood and had renounced 
titles and estates to engage in the work; 
most of them were of finished scholar- 
ship and retiniHl habit, and nearly all 
were of such exceptional ability as to 
have rommanded attention in any (otn- 
niunityand t«> have jnt;<'*essed thenjselves 
of wealth and reputation, liad they so 
chosen; vet they delil>eratcly facc-d p<^v- 
erty an<f sufferings, exile and «»l»livion, 
in^nttitude, torture, and death itself in 
the hojH! that some pru tion of a darkened 
world might U' made l>etter through 
their effort. To the student who knows 
what infinite forms of cruel ts, ''nitivh- 
ncK-, and lilthine>s bolonjred to savayery, 
from Floriila to Ala>-ka. it i< beyond ques> 
ti(m that, in spite of sectarian limitations 
and the shortcomings of individuals, the 
nii-sionaries have fought a gfX)d fight. 
Where they have failed to accomplish 
large results the reason lies in the irre- 
|>res.sible selfishness of the « liite niati or 
m the innate i ncoinpetenoe and unworthi- 
ne«»of the jwople for whom they labored. 

(^'O'-iilt; .\l)oriL'ines Committee, Con- 
duct of Friends, 1844; Bancroft, Histories, 
Alaska, British Colambfs, Oalifomta, Ore- 
gon, Washington, ete , 1 s^r, 90; rUtriHHii. 
Innuit Language, 1901; Bresaam, Kcla- 
tion, 1653, repr. 1852; Brinton, Lenape, 
188'); California, Mis-ions of, U. S. Sup. 
CL, 1869; Bryce, Hudson's Bav Co., 1900; 
Catholie Bnreau of Indian Missions, Re- 
p<>rt>: Clark, Indian Sign Lanq-naire, 
Coucs, On the Trail of a SpanLsh Pioneer, 
1900; Cranz, History of the Brethren, 
1780; DeForest, Indians of CoonecticQt, 
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1851; Dutiot de Mofraa, Expl. <le I'Ore- 
gon, 1844; Duubar, Pawnee Indians, 1880; 
Eells, Ten Yearn, 18.Hr,; Ku^'i'IhanU. Fran- 
cisc-^n.M, 18^)7; Flelclur, Indian K< location 
and Civili/Ation, 1888; Gookin, ChriHtian 
Indiiins, Aichjeoli^ia Americana, 1836; 
Harrih, Eiirlv Missions, 1893; Harvey, 
Shawnee Indians', 1855; Heekewelder. 
United Brethren, 1820; Hind, !.aV)rador, 
1863; Howe, Hi»t Coll. Ohio, n, ISlHi; 
Jackson ( 1 ) Alaska. 1880, (2) Facts Al)Out 
Alaska, VMXV, Jo^mi Relations, Thwaiten 
ed., 1896-1901; .It.nes, Ojebway Inds., 
1861; Krehbiel, Mcimoniti s, 1898; Ix>h- 
kiel, Tnited Brethren, 1794; Issuing, Mo- 
ravi:iM Missions, American Hist. Record, 
1S7'J: Macl>ean, Canadian Savage Folk, 
1896; McCoy, Baptist Indian MiHsioD^, 
1840; McDougall, George Millard McI>on- 
OBAI the Pioneer, 1888; Minnesota Hist. 
8oc. Coll., I. 1872; Moouey, Myths of 
Cherokee, liKK); Morice, Noithera BritWi 
Cohnnbia, 1904; Mors.', Report, 1S22; 
Palfrev, New England, i, 18titt; yarkman, 
(1) Jesuita, 1867. (2) Pioneers, 188S; Pill- 
ing, Iiniiaii I'ililii tL:i .iplii«*H f I^iuIIt'tiiis (tf 
Bur, Am. Kth.). 1J»^7-'J1; intexel» Lights 
and Shades, 1857; Riggs, Tah-koo Wah- 
kan, 18<>9; Rink, Talcs aixl Tra.liti.,n>- 
of Eskimo, 1875; Ronan, Flathead Indiana, 
1090; Ryermn, HodBOo'fl Bay, 1865, 
6hes, CaOi'>'-(' Mi«sinn«. IH^r?: i]..' ^tm-f, 
Oregon M ifs-ioiL'j, 1847; 8tefan»'t?»)n in Am. 
Anthrop., VIII, 190({; Buthertand,Bummer 
in Prairie LuikI. 1H<?1: Thompson, Mora- 
vian Missions, ISWJ; Tucker, Rainlntw in 
the North, 1851; Wellcome, Metlakahtia, 
1887; Whipple, Lights and Shadows, 1899. 

( I. M.) 

Minisanga (Chipin'wa: mhi, Marge,' 
tdg or milk, 'outlet (of a rivt r i>r 1iiiy)' = 
Marge outlet,' referring to the mouth oi 
Missisauga r.— Hewitt). Although this 
Algom|uian tril)e isa division or 8td)tril)e 
of theChippewa, having oriitrinally formed 
an intef^ral t>art of the latti r. it ha^ long 
l>een generally treated as distin^'t. When 
tirst encountereil by the French, in 
16;i4, the Missisauga lived about the 
mouth of the river of tlie same name, 
along the N. shore of L. Huron, and on 
the adjacent Manitoulin id. Although so 
clotM'ly allied to the Chippewa, they do 
not appear to have been disposed to fol- 
low tiiat tril)e in ita pro-^'n-s-^ westward, 
as there is no evidence that tltey were 
ever fottnd in early times no for w. as 
Sault Ste Marie, but apjH nr (o have clung 
to their old haunts about L. Huron 
and GeOT^an hay. Early in the lAth 
CCntnry, infliu-tirt'd l)y a desire to trade 
nrlth the whites, they tn-gan to drill to- 
ward the 8. s. into the region formerly 
»x"i ii[>ic'l l»y tlic Ilurons, between L. Hu- 
ron and L. Erie. Although they had de- 
stroyed a village of the Iroquois near Ft 
Frontenac about 1706, they tried in 1706 to 



gain a passage through the count rv of the 
latter, to trade their peltries with the 
English. At this time a pHrt or liatid was 
»ettle<l on L. St Clair. About 172U the 
French established a station at the W. 
end of L. Ontario for the purpose of 
stimulating tra<le with the Missisauga. 
Near the close of the first half of the 
century f 17ir)-r>0\, having joined the Iro- 

auoiss ill the war again.><t the French, the 
lisBisauga were com{)elIe<l by the latter, 
who were aide<l by the Ottawa, to 
abandon their country, a |x>rtion at 
least settling near the Seneca e. of L. 
Erie. Others, however, appear to have 
remained in the vicinity of their early 
hoiof, as a dt legate from a Mis^^isauga 
town "on the north side of L. Ontario" 
came to the conference at Mt Johnson, 
N. Y., in .Tune, 17r)5. A.sit is also .•^tati il 
tliat they '*i>eioi^ to the Chipuewyse 
confederacy, which chiefly dw^f about 
the L. Missilianac," it is probable that 
"north side of L. Oatario" refers to 
the shores of L. Huron. jBeii^ friendly 
with the Iroquois at this time, they were 
allowed to occupy a number of places in 
theoonntry from which the Harons had 
been driven This is inferred in part 
from Chauvignerie's report of 1736, which 
locates partsof the tribe at <lifferent points 
on Missisiuiga r., M.iniHkoulin (Manitou- 
lin?) id., L. 8t Clair, Rente, Toronto r., 
Matchitaen, and the w. end t)f L. On- 
tari". The land on which tlie Iro(|nois 
are n«nv setlleti at tirand r., Ontario, was 
l>onght from them. For the purp<».>*e fif 
sealing their alliance with the Iro«|iioi«i 
they were adinitie<i as the hi-vcjith IriU; 
of the Iroquois leagne in 1746, at which 
date they were de*^Tibed as living: in five 
villages near Detroit. It is therefore 
probable that those w ho went to live with 
the Senwa first rame to the vicinity of 
Detroit and ino^c*! tlience tf» w. N'ew 
York. The allianee with lite InHjiiuin 
la«te<l only until the outbreak ot tlie 
French and Indian war a few years later. 

According to Jones (Hist. Ojebways), 
assoona^a >Iissisaugailied he was laid out 
on the ground, arrayed in his best clothes, 
and wrappe<l in skinsor blankets. A grave 
about 3 tt deep was dug and the corpse 
interred with the heaci toward the w. 
By side were place<l his hunting and 
war implements. Thegrave wasthen cov* 
ered, and above it fjoles or stirkiv were 

plaeed len<:thui>e to the height (*f :tlM)ut 
2 ft, over which birch- bark or uiat;^ were 
thrown to keep out the rain. Immedi- 
ately after the "leceiu^e of an In«lian, the 
near relatives went into mourning by 
blackening their faces with charcoal and 
puttinsi on the ni<,~t ragged antl filthy 
clothing tliey pos.«ess*e<l. .V year was the 
usual time of mourning for a husband, 
wife, litber or mother. 
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As the Missisaaga are bo frnjueutly 
oopf()iin«le<l with the Chippewa and other 
neigh buring tribes who are clost-ly con- 
nected, it is difficult to nmke a K parate 
e«timate of their numlnTM. In 1736 they 
were reported to numlKT 1,300, alwiit 250 
beingonManitouliii id. and MiH^i^^augH r., 
and the rest in the penin.«ula of Ontario; 
in 177Hthey were estiinatc<l at \,'2nO, liv- 
ing chiefly on the n. side of L. Kric, and 
in 1884 the nundnT was given as 744. The 
population was ortioially n-portcd in WHMi 
as 810, of whom 185 were at .Mud Uikt-, S7 
at Rice Lake,35 at Scug«>g, 240 at .Mnwick, 
and 203 at New Cn-tlit, Ontario. The 
New Credit Hettlemeat forni.s a town.<liip 
bv itself and the Indian inhabitants have 
often won prizes against white compet- 
itors* at the agricultural fairn. The New 
Credit Indians (who left the Old Credit 
settlement in 1S47) arc the nmst advanced 
of the Missisaugaand n^prft^ent onec^f the 
most aaooesrful attempts of any American 
Indian group to itssiniilatr the cnlture of 
the whitt*s. Tlu* .Alnwick ns. datea from 
1830, Mud Lake from 1829, Scugog from 
1842. Jieldon>, Chibaouinani, and ( ;ra{x' 
Island were fornier settlements. See 
Credit Judinm, Matchedtuh. 

Consult Chaiiilx'rlain (1) Ijinguage of 
the Misi^issagas of Skugt^, 1892, and bib- 
liography therein; (2) Notes on the His- 
tory, CuHtoins anci Beliefs of the Mia^i.*!- 
sagua Indians, Jour. Am. Folk-lore, i, 
150, 1888. (J. M. c. T.) 

AduiHiffhMks.— Colden (1727 1 tw i, in n y. Dc^o. 
Col. Hist., IV. 737. 18.M. Achsiseaghecs ~< oldcii in 
8rh«i«)I«THft, IikI I rilic^. ii i. .MT. lv>;i Aghtieta- 
fichrone.— DfH'. t>f 172:i in N V. Dm-. Col. Hist,, v. 
eft'i, 1K.V>. Aoechiaaoronon — Ut-l. lt>l".», JT, l.s'vs 
(Unnwi UHmiM. Awiwigh I.ivitik'stim ilTdli in 
N.Y. I>«M'.('ol. Hist., IV. hW Iv'.l. Assigagigroonp - 
LiviliK^toi) (17lK)), ibid., 761. Awechisaehronon — 
Jes. Ki'I., Ml, index, Ik'v'*. Cheveux levM Sauanl 
( Can., I. 192, \H'<(t. Cheveux releve«.—^< li»ini- 

i>iuin( It.l (' (Kiivrcv.iv. JI. ls7(». IthiM^kRoanu.— 
I)<»hbs, Iliid^iti Hay. 27, 1744 ( Ik«|ii<'is muuk'). Ma- 
»e MU gee — .l.int ^, ( )>-1iway I (uls , liH.lvu (prtiix r 
f>Tin i M**»a»ague».— .Macaiiit y, .S'.V., ii,'2l'.», l**!".*. 
M.iss.isuigM. — Morjfim, LeuKUc Inx).. yi, lK.ji. 
Massasoiga — ( 'luipin 1 1792* fii .\rn. .•^tali- I'ajK rs, 
Iml. .\tr.. I, 2r_'. 1^:;2. Haasesague*. -N i Iim ck. 17H1 i 
in Mm-« llivt. .<.«•. Coll.. nil >., V. f)!!, l-^il, Hftui- 
naguts Itouiiiiint, ,'^iar in tin- We>t, 127, ISlrt. 
Mesa»agah — Liii(it>-ay (17M) in N. Y. 1><n-. Cil. 
Ilist.,vi,7ini.r'' i'>. Meaaagnei — I>raki\Iiiil i liri.ii , 
lh(t, Messagues. Sliirlfv i 17'>") > in N \ . I>ii<-. 

Col. Hi»t.,Vl, l(t27, IsV.. Me««a*agat. — Ft .lodn- 
si>n lonf. (17.S7i. ihiil., vii, 2.V.t. Hessasa- 
fiea.— IVrkins Hiiil I'n k, .Viiiialx of IIh- W. >i 
iK'^iO. Meaaaaagoes - I'roi i. ri I7'.»l ) in .\ni. .'^(nle I'a- 
I» r>. Iinl. .\IT . I. l.'vs, is;5j. Mesaaaaguea.— Writor 
of IT.'-i ill Mjs'^ Hi-I. .<or Coll . |v| s.. VII. l.sii]. 
Mcssas.iugiK s Linci.ln i 17',<3i. :'.<! ^ . v. l.'.t;. 

is.Ui. Meaaaaaagaa. — .Mliniiv luiif, (!7ltii in N, Y. 
I><K- < i>l Hi>t..vi.;f22. l.H-Vi M.'8Ba»8a({nes -I>iak<'. 
Hk. Itnl-.. ix. |*i(s H«;ssassagu«>». Hnniunn 
Hi ir'- luap, 17.'xi, Mf»«e»aga«. — l.in'l< I i in 
.\. V. l»oc. Col. Hiv[.. VI. IvV.. Mi-Ksi-sagne«. — 
Urnki', Hk.lii<l>., Ifk .'i. l.lMs. Meaaeaago.— ]'r<K-t<T 
(17'.M I in .\in. I'a|..'i>, Iinl. .\fT., i, l»h{, 1832. 

ile»»c»agui's. -r,,l.|rii )1727i. Five NiitionN app., 
17.1. 1717. Messeasaguea. "-Carv<T. 1'ni\ t'N, map, 
177^ Mctae»saquei. — (foMttiu'ait \ \~<<i<\ in Miun. 
Hi-i ><H-, t ■..]! . i-i s.. X, i_>_' |s><i Heiainafuea. — 
li"ii'lniMi. .-■jir 111 t .'i.' \V.'-i, iiiT, \-\{',. Kesaiaa- 
f««.— Ibid., luo. ]te««««fe».— Albany couf. (1746) 



inN.Y.Doe.Oo1.Hllt,TI.S21.186&. W— >iMcww.— 
Vater, Mith., pt. 3,aec.]t,406. 1816. Wwdws«i.— 
Edwaids ( 1788) in Uam. Bist. 8oc. Coll., lut ix, 
92, IMM. XaMtentm.— Barton, New Viewt. 
xzxiil, 17M. KaHUMtM.— Allmnjr conf. (1746) 
in N. Y. Doc. Ool. Hist., vi. 822, 1855. Mm^mm- 

a— Petition of I8S7 in Jones, Ojcbvray IndK.. 26S, 
1. ■MUM&affmr.— Adelungand Viiter. Mitliri- 
datCB. nr. pt. 3, 343. 1816. Mirii— iMbk.— J<». Rel. 
16Ba, 22, MiehiM^k.— Ibid., 62. Ite^. 

■iMu^a'a.— Jolinwn (1763) in N. Y. Dim-. Col. 
Hist., VII, 626, 1866. HiiiMcey.— C'Ihilo (1777), 
i bill , VII 1, 719. 1867. Xiiitafuea.— L.ationUn, Niw 
Voy.. 1, man. 1735. Miaaada.— Doblic. HudiM>n Bav. 
31, 1744. KiMafea.— Oerman Flats conf. ( 1770) in 
N. V. Doc. Col. Hist., vm. 229. IW. Kiaaaaagaa.- 
Lindowv ( 1749 ) . i bid . , v i , &38, 1 K.\5. Kiaaaaago. — 
Hanifl.Tour, 205, 1806. WiMwgua.— I'linnn .721) 
In N. Y. Doc. Col, Hint., v. 5R9. 1H,V». Kiaaaaaago.— 
Rupp. West Fa.. 280. 1846. Miaaasragaa.— Jobn«iun 
(1764)lnN.Y. Doc. Col. Hint., vii. 6*d. liSTti. Kia- 
•aufeea.— Tnuler ( 1778) in Schoolcrafi. Ind. Tribes. 
III,560,18.'S3. Miaaequeka.— Clinton (174.S\ in N Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist , VI. 281, 1H65. Miaaeaafaa.-Ft .b.hu- 
aonconf. (17.S7). ibid.,VII.2.S9. Is.V'.. Miaaeaagoe*.— 
Procter (1791 ) in Am. State l'a|» r>.In'l AiT , 1. 163, 
1882. Ml aaoaafuea. — I )oc . ni 1717 in N. Y I><«\ 
Col. HL«t.. VI, 391, l.vV, Miaeeiaquea. -^ linian 
(1749), ibid.. 4H4. Miaaiagoa.— Jolin«-.ii (17frf)^. 
ibid.. VII. 434, 18.V>. Miauaaaaffuea.-K4>udino(. 
Star in the West. 1-27, I.HIG. Miaaioaacaaa — 
Quotation in KuttcntHT. TrilH'*i Hudwtn it. 
29. 1872. Miaaiquecka.— Clinton (1745) In X. 
Y. I)o«'. r«>l. ilist.. VI, 27i'.. ls.'i.S. Miaaiaa 
gaea.—Mt Johnson conf. {I'.hS), ibid.. 97.i. Kitai 
aayea. — ('oxc, CiirolanH, map, 1741. Miaaiaa^.— 
IKh'. of 1764 in N. Y. Dm-, l ol. Hist., vii. &41. IsV.. 
Miiaiaagoa. — Canajohnric conf. (17-V.»i. ibid , .iH. 
Mi a«iaaguca.— l.,iihontnn. New Voy., i. 2:!"). 17u5. 
Miaaiaajuei.— ItoOip Ki de In i'otherie. \\\^X. 
Am.. IV, 224, 17M. Missisaguya. — ClmrleviM \ . Vov.. 
II. 40. 1761. Miaaiaak v K. l. lf,72. X\. l.sV*. 
Miaaiaakia.— UtiC'iueviile de la I'nthtrif. Ill-' 
.Vm.. II. 48. 17.'i3. Miaaiaaque.— (Mintnn ilTi ' n 
N. Y. IVw. Col. lllf-t.. VI, 484. l.^Vv Hiaaiaa 

5B««a.—< 'olden (17.'il). ii>id., 742. Mi»aiaaugaa.— 
onei<. Ojebway Inds , 2(JiS. W.l. Uisaiaaagea.— 
Carver. Travels. 171. 1778. Miaeiaaa^a — .Mt J(»lin- 
non conf. (17&5) In N. Y. D<k-. Col. Hist., vi. 97»".. 
IK.V1. Miaaiaaaceta.— AiKrcmont il7(i8>. ibid.. I.x. 
819, 1H,V.. Miai uiaa^eyea.— Ml .lohn^ni ei>nf t lTV>i. 
ibid.. VI. 9S3, IH.*."). Kiaiiasagex.— lijM' i ,\.- 
la I'otherie, Hi*t .\m..iv.24.S. M'H. llia*is»agie« — 
Kehooleraft, Ind. Tribe'^, v. 1 1:?. 1,««.'».'>. Miaaiaaa 
guaa. — Oftieial form in c an. Ind. .AfT. Mistiita 
rue.— .lev. H.-I. 1ti7o, 7".'. Miaaiaaagurai, 
Heaiiebainp in Am. .Xiilni.. iv, S-.***, 1K>;2. Mia- 
aitaakis. — I)u Clicsnean ilfiM) in .Marurv, KV., 

II. 21.7, ls77. Kiaaiaaaquea.— Clinton .174v»i in N. 
V. Doi'. I'ol.Hjst,. VI, 484i. 1H6?». Hiaaiaaaugera.— 
.Maeaiiley, N. Y., II, 2.'i<1, IK29. Miaaiaaauget. — 
Tarver, traviN, 19, 177s. Miaaiaaaugirs K.aue 
in .StHlifonl. ('omjM tid.. ,V22. 1h7n. Miaaiaaauguea. — 
rhanvifjnerie il7:;r in m hooleniit. Ind. Trib*'*. 

III, fWyi, Miaaisaguaa. — Mai-dormld in i an. 
Ind. AIT. l^^sl. xili. l.^-M (mwprlnti Miwiia 
gtiea. — Ljiliontan. New Voy.. i. 2r>. 17iiti Hua 
•iaaki«a,— .MeK>'iiney ini.i Hull. Ind. Tnlx-s. 111. 
79. 18,'vl. Nation de Boi« SuL-ard . Can.. I, 
190. 1H»W). Haywaunaukau raunuh -Mai aiitey. N. 
Y.. II. IKO, lH2y (tile name lu le --i eni- l.> refer to 
the Mi^<^i.slUl(fa). Hua'ka hn — ii-. In i, 1 iiM-a- 
rora M.*'.. l!<V) (TiKran >ra narai'i. Oumi&agai — 
.Fe.>*. Kel. lfdn,:U. lv> PoUj l«-ue Sauar-l !'5«.>. 
<'an., I. 19J. iSKi. Sisagbroana. -I'ovt ^17.>( in 
rroiid, I'a.. n. a|ii>.. li:i, 1798 (same*). Siasiaa- 
guex.— .lelTerys. I rcmh l'i>iii., pt. I, 17, 17»''l. 
Tiaagechroann Wi i-n- . 1 7 l> i in Kii[.i>. \\ . vt r„ . 
M|>p.. 1(1, iMKi. Twakanhahors — .Maeauli V N V. 
M, 2.'»0, 1«».>. Wiaagechroanu.— Weiiser i l7)- in 
.^ehooleraft. Ind TriU «<. iv, etlS, lH.'i4. Ziaagech- 
roann. — Wei-. r i 171^ / m Kii|>i>, We<*t I'a.. ape . 22. 
1NJ6. Ziaagechrohne — /,»'i>lK r^'er MS. ^Gvmian. 
17rO) In Coni>v. r. Km and (imeva MS., B. A. K. 

Mitsisiaaga. iSee Mantujuuauga. 

KiatiMinvwa. A former important Mi- 
ami villaj^eon the e 8i«U' of tlie ri\t r <d' the 
same namei at ita juuctiou with the 
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Wal»a.«li, in Miami co., In<l. It was 
buriie<l bv the Anu'rii-ans in 1812, but 
was rebuilt. Tbe reservation waw Hold in 

(JM.) 

■MMcinawar.— Slickney (1812) in Am. sutc I>h- 
JK'TS. Itnl. An., I. Hlu, IKS2. Miuiuinaway.— Har- 
ri.s«iii UHU) ill Praki'. Ttfiim^t-h. IV.i, lt>6»i. Mis- 
■iMinewa — MiKxi.sMiiiewH imily iIk.'i'o in V. 8. 
Iml. TroHl., -I9)'>. IXT.i. Miauuijiewa Town.— R«>ycc 
in 18th Kep. B. A. K.. Imliunu map. Wf). 

Kissiasippi tablet. See yotrlied jtlatfM. 

KisBOgkonaog. I'ruhubly a former vil- 
lage or band of tlte Nif>tnue in central 
Ma><«acbus«'ttj<. In Kill theeolony of Ply- 
nioutb raise* I a forre against tbe " Misno);- 
konnotf hniians." — Kliot (1H71) in Ma«*. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., lat s., vi, 201, 1S(H». 

Missouri ('^jreat muddy,' referriuf; to 
Mi.'<,-ouri r. ). Atrilx'oftbeC'hiwerejiroup 
of the Siouan family. Their name for 
tbems*elveH in Niutaebi. Accordinj; to 
Ciale the early form of the word Missouri 
is AlKon<|uian,of thelllinoi.^dialeet. The 
most closely allie«l tril)esare the Iowa and 
theOto. AcconlinKtotradition, after hav- 
inj; i>arte<l from the Winnebago at (Jreen 
bay, the Iowa, Mi.*<s<mri, and Oto movinl 
westward to Iowa r., where the Iowa 
stopjK'd. The rest coutinuiMl westward, 
reacliiuK the Mi.«<souri at the mouth of 
Clrand r. Here, on account of some dis- 
pute, the Oto withilrew and moved farther 
up Missouri r. Maniuette's autograph 
niapiif lfi73, which is {H'rhaps the t'arliest 
autlienlic notice of the trilx', locates the 
HemesHiHrit (»n Missouri r., ap|»arently as 
far N. as the Platte. Joutel ( HJ87 i aj)- 
[Kiirs to have lH't>n the first writer to use 
the name Mis.><ouri in this form. It is 
stated that Tonti met the triln- a day and 
half's journey from the villa^'e of the 
Tamaroa, which was »»n the >Iis.-i.-*ippi, 
tt lea>rnes l)elow Illinois r. Alx»ut the 
lMtrirmin(.'of the iHth century the French 
found them on the left (^aiik of the 
Mi.s«ouri, near the mouth of (irand r., 
and built a fort <>n an islan<l near them. 
Thev contiimed to dwell in this li>cality 
until about 1800. Acconlinj; to Hourj;- 
niont (Manrry. Drc, vi, :m, ]ssiV) their 
villaj^'e in 172.'i wasIiO leagues below Kan- 
sas r. and (JO leagues below the prin- 
cipal Kansa village. .\lMMit ]7W they 
were con«iuere«l and dis|>erH'd by the 
Sauk and Fox trilx's and their allies. 
Five or six hnlnes j<tined the Osage, two 
or three took refuse with the Kansa, and 
some amal^anuited with the ( Ho, but they 
soon recoven-il, as in iSOo l^'wis and 
Clark found them in villages s. of IMatte 
r., having alwindonni theirsettlemi'iits on 
Grand r. some time previoiisly oti ac- 
count of smalliMtx. They were visiu^l 
aj^in l»y an t'pidemic in 1828. Altiiou^h 
tlieir numU'r was estimated in I702 at 
200 families and in 1805 bv Lewis and 
Clark at .iOO souls, in 182^1', when they 
were found with the Oto, they nundx'n*d 



only 80. Havinj? b<H*n unfortunate in a 
war with the Osjij;e. part of tliem joineil 
the Iowa, and the others went to the Oto 
previous to the migration of the latter to 
Bi^ Platter. In 1S42 their villam^st«KMl on 
thes. barjkof Platte r., Nebr. Theyacn»m- 
jianitnl the Oto when that trilx' remove<l 
in 1882 to Indian Territory. There were 
only 40 in<lividuals of the trilx» remain- 
injr' in 188."). They are now otlicially 
clji.><stHl with the Oto, t4i^ether nundn'r- 
in>t:{<>8 in 1905 under the Oto school su|H*r- 
intendent in Oklahoma. The gentes, as 
ffiven by I>ors«-y ( loth Kep. li. A. K., 240, 
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1H07), were Tu nan pin (Black bear), llo- 
tachi (Klk), and Chejrhita (Fagle) or 
Wakantu (Thunder-bird). 

The Missouri joined in tlie following 
treaties with the UnittMl States: ( 1 ) Peace 
treaty of June 24, 1817; (2) Ft Atkinson, 
la., Sept, 2ti, 1825, regulating trade an<i 
relations with the Tnited States; (.i) 
Prairie <lu Chien, Wis., Jtdy 15, 18.'t0, 
celling lands in Iowa an<l Missotiri; (4) 
Oto village, Nebr., Sept. 21, IS'SA, « e<ling 
a-rtain lands; (5) liellevue, upi>er .Mis- 
souri r., Oct. 15, 18;{«, ci'<ling «»'rtain 
lamis; (6) Washington, .Mar. 15, 1854, 
<eding lands, with tertain re.servation; 
(7) Nebra-^ka City, Nebr., Dec. 0, 1.S54, 
changing Ixumdarvof reservation. 

.Morgan ( Bi-ach,'lnd. .Mis« el., 220. 1877) 
usi'd the term Missouri Indians to in- 
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elude the Ponca, Omaha, Kanaa, Qua- 
paw, Iowa, Oto.and Missouri. These are 
the Southern tribes of Hale (Am. Antiq., 
V, 112, 188:^),andthel)hc^ihaandn>iwere 

froupsof J. (). l)(jr<ey. i i. u. d. c.t.) 
miMOuriUi. — Toiiti dOJ i iti MnrKrv, Die, i, .W, 
isTt".. XaMorite*. — Coxc. Cnroliiiiii , iti, 1741. Mu- 
sorittea. — BrtcquevillciU' 1h rntherit', Hist. Am., ii, 
map. 17W. MauouritM. — H<-tiiii-piii, .New l>is( <)v., 
map, lt>9H. MeMorit««. — Ibid., 15U. MeMourite*. — 
C<>.\e,Carnliiii«, 19, 1741. Miiouru.— Imlay.W. Ter. 
N.Am.,?iM, 17',»7. MitiiourU.— n«rriH, Voy. and 
Tmv., II, map, 170V Mitsoori.— .lelTi*ry.«, Am. 
Atlas, map, 1776. HiMOunta. — Frt-m-h. Hist. Col. 
Lh . 1,82,1816. MisMurift.— Irving. Ind. .Sk., I, 96. 
18a.S. MiMouriajw.— Jc'lTiTvs, Fr. Dom. Am., pt. 
I, 139, 1761. MiMOurieni.— (Jav^ Vuv., 27. 1810. 
Miuouriea.— Lewi$i, Tniv., 13, 1.S.I9. miaMuri*.— 
Joutel (1687) in Manjry. PtV.,in, 432, 1878. Mia- 
•ourita.— MarkTv, Di r., i, 611, 1^76. Miaaourite. — 
JeffervH. Kr. l>i>u\. .\ui.. i>t. 1. 137, 17t>l. Xiaaoury. — 
La Iliirpe {l^M) in Marxry, IKc, vi, '2«»3. ls»6. 
Miaaourya.- .k-ITi-rys, Aw. Atlax, map, ft, 1776. 
Miaauri.— D',\nvilU% Aim'-r. Septfii. map, ]7.^»'.. 
Miaaurier. — OUssefeld, CImrte von Nord Ann rii-n, 
1797. Miaauria.— Jefferys, Fr. Dum. Am., pt. i. 
map. 134, 1761. Miaaurra.— CroKhan (1759) quoted 
by Rupi), \V. Pa.. 146. note. Ih46. Xiauria.— 
Bnrcia, Ensayo, VKW, 1?J3. Kuaaoo^i.— Morse, 
N. Am.. ni«|>, 1776 (niisprint). He-o-ye-he. — 
LotiK Kx|h.h1. Roeky.Mt.s.. 1.339. 1823. Neojehe.— 
Gallatin in Tnins. Am. Antin. 8<m ., ii, 12^, IKV,. 
Ve-o-ta-cha. — l..<)nK, KxjK-d. R<Kky Mtx., i, :«9, 
1H23. Ne-u-clia-ta.— Hamilton in Trans. Net>. HLst. 
&)<•., I, 4H, 1886. 5e-u-Uch.-ll.id.. 47. Keu-U- 
obe.— Maximilian, Trav., 607, ls4i < trans.. ' Ihone 
that arrive at the month'). New'-dar-cha.— 
Lewis and Clark, Discov., lU. IXW. Ne-yu-ta-ca. — 
Hamilton in Trtins. Neb. Hist. Sm-., i, 47. 1885. 
Hicii^je.— Dc.rsey.Kan8*iM8. voeab., B. A.E.. 1882 
(Kansu name). Ki-u'-f a-toi.— Dorsev in l.Mh 
Rep. B. A. E . 240. 1897 (own name,<c=cA). Mi-if- 
ati'.— Dorsoy (TcKiha MS. Diet.. B. A. E., 1878 

iOmuba ana I'onea namo). Ouemeaaourit.— 
Sale. I'ppiT Mlits., 2tW, lMi7 i iransliteniied fmm 
Marquette). SemeaaSiit.— Mar(|uett<-, niup (1673) 
In Shea, Diseov.. 2i>8. lK.y2. Ou miaaouri.— Theve* 
not quoteil by 8liea. nisc<tv.. 2(>8, 18.V2. Wa^aq^. — 
Dorsey, InTn. 1883 (Osnfre name.) Wa ju'-qd#4.— 
Dorsey, Kwupa .MS. v<K ali.. B. A. £., 1881 (Qua- 
pnw name). Wemeaaouret.— Marquette tiunlit- 
era ted by Bhea, Oiscov.. a(i8,l862. 

KtitftMin (from mhta-amni, *b jrrrat 

ptone,' referring' to a linpei.<«t)latr<l r x k in 
L. Mistatsiui] whicli the Indians regarded 
with veneration). An Algonnaian tribe 
that Uv«'<l on L. Slistas,<ini, (^ueiMC. Tlicy 
were divided by earlv writers into the 
Great and the Little Mistamin, the 
fornuT liviiiL' lU'iir the hike, the hitter 
farttier s. im the mountains. They tin^t 
b(H«me known to the French about 1640, 
but wen- nut visitci) by tiii>sionaries until 
some years later. Tliey were atta«>ketl b^ 
the Iroquois in 1665, and in 1672 their 
country \v;i.< formally taken po.^so.^^.'-^ion of 
by the French witli their consent Al- 
though spoken of by Hind in 186.'? aa rov- 
inj? in baniln with >Iontatrnai.< and ^'a^'- 
capee over the interior ot l^ibrador, it 
appears that in 1858a portion of the tribe 
was on the lower Stlawreix e. 

Very little has been recorded in r^rd 
to their habits or characteristics. It is 
rei^orded that when attaeked l»y the Iro- 
quois in 1665 they had a wooden fort, 
which tliey defended socceaBfully ana 
with great bravery. Their only myth 



mentioned is that in ri^rd to the great 
roek in the lake^ which they believed to 
l>e a inanito. (j. m. c. t.) 

Mataaaina.— Charlevoix (1721), Jnumal, I. letter 
xl, 276. 1761. Itattaaaina.— Barton, New Viewe. 
apn. , 12. 1 798. Miaiaaaiu ( Petita ) .— L« Touf, map, 
1779 (misprint: the Oimnda Mlsiaaiiui aie cof^ 
reetly named). Wwhwri i .— Bepott of 1186 III 
Hind. Lab. Penin..i.l2,Xt0. MMiHlaL->llcKeo- 
ney and Hall. Ind.tribci, m, n, UfiC »*^-f-- 
iouek^ea. Rel. 1648, 88, IMM. WUtuUmriB." 
Meraoirof 1706 in N. Y. Doc Ool.Biet, iz, 791. 1866. 
HUtaairiaiiM.-^eR. ReL 1872L fiS. 1888L Kiiln- 
aini.— HiiKljAb.PenlD.^8r]m. Wfri— iiial 

andKtttillistaniiu). ■iataSSai.-4M.BeL 
3860. ,BatiMjiawi.^Waleli. map, ISOB. 
MItehilnnB.-Jcii. Rel. llMO. 84. IMS. Mattaa- 

aiiia.-Jex. Rel. 1676-7. i.x. 244 19«iO. 

Miataaghohewangh. A former ( huiiia- 
nhan village at San Manos, 25 m. from 
Santa Barlmra, Cal. — Father Timeno 
(18.56) quoted bv Taylor in Cal. FamuT, 
May 4, lHr>0. 

Misun i }fy-!tfin). A ff>nner Kuit^^h vii- 
lajjre on lower I'mpqua r., Ureg. — Dori«ey 
in Jour. Am. Folk-lore, Iif, 231, 1890. 

Mitaldejama. A former village, pre- 
sumably Co.stuni>an, (■oime<^te<l with San 
.hum Bautista mis.'^ion Cal.— Kngelhaidt, 
Francisi-ans in Cal., 3iiK, 1.S97. 

Mitcheroka ( ' knife' ). A divi.'<ioii of the 
Hidat«i. 

]U-etai-4aka.— Mattbewfl, inrn, 1885 (ar'amaU 
knives'). III»-«he4e'>ka.— Morgan. Ane. Soe.. IM, 
1877. 

KlthlavnnlBtthai (yn-^'-w^ln-f^). 

A former Siii.>;law village on Siu.>-law r., 
Oreg.— iJorsey in Jour. Am. Folk-lore. 
Ill, 230, 1890. 

Xitiling. See h'nfn/mHixj. 

Jlitline. A former viliage^reaumably 
Owtanoan, connected with Dolons mis- 
sion, San rninei.«<'o, Cal. 
Hatalani — Humboldt, KniKdom o( New Spain, 
II. 34 \ iHii. mtOmkf—'Ujht In Cai. Fanner, 

(HI. 1\ l.Md. 

Mitlmetleleh ( itifameHf'Ue) . A Sq^a w- 

mish village eommunitv on PaK»«ire id., 
Howe 8.1., Brit. Gil.— Hill-Tout in Kej». 
Brit. A. A. S., 474, 1900. 

Mitomkai Pomo. A name, usually ren- 
d»'re<l Mtoin'-kai (from nint't 'bin', kai 
' valley ' ), ai>plie<l to tlu- inhabitants of 
Willits or Little Lake valley. Men<lo<.-ino 
CO., Cal. in. the form Toinki it has U-en 
u.'^ed by the whites to designate a cret'k e. 
of the ran>;eof mountains lK»rderin^ Little 
Lake valley on the e. Mo^t of the Mi- 
t(jinkai Pomo, locally known uis Little 
l^key, are now on Uoiind Valley res., 
numU'rinji, with the * Ive«lw(XKis/' 114 
in ltK)5. (s. A. B.) 

Betnxnki.— MeKee (Kd) in Sen. Ex. Doc. 4, S2d 
Ong., KptK'. Ke.Ks., 146. iN'iS Bitomkhai.— A. L. 
Kroeber, I'niv. Cal. MS., iy03 (Upper Clear l-ake 
form of name). little Lakea.— Ofl'uMal form in 
Indian Affain Reporia. Mi-toem' Kei M-ae.— 
Powers In Oont. N. A. Elhnol.. fii. 1.S6, 1877. 

Mitrofania. .\ Kaniairmiut Eskimo vil- 
lage on Mitrofania id., a. of Chignik bay, 
Abflka; ix)i.. 22 in 1880. 49 in 1890.— 
Betroff in ioth Census, Alaska, 28, 1884. 
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Mittakwic. A former Niwiualli vill^e 
"at the salmon trap on Squalii [ NisqualH] 
r . ' Wwbington.— Gibbs, MS. No. 248^ 
B.A.E. 

■UttenbMnt A village of about 20 

houses in 1676, >'ituated on Pawtuxet r . 
7 or 8 m. aJtove iU« utoutli, in Provi- 
deni'e or Kent co., R I. It probably be- 
lon_'( 'l to tlic Narraganscf, but its chief 
di.«pute<i iheirelaini.— VViUianis (1676) in 
Mass. Hist 8oo. Coll., 8d a, r, 71, 1825. 

VLittMuUtiV ( .mi -tK'ur-sfH. ). A former 
Yaouiua vitlage on the n. hide of Vauuina 
r., Oreff., at the fdte of the prasent New- 
|M»rt.— 1 >orBey in Jour. Am. Folk4ore, iii, 
229, 1890. 

Mitntia. A villajze of the Gholovone, 

a iHviHion of the Yokuts, situ:it< il y.. of 
lower San Joaquin r., Cal.— i'lnart, I hol- 
ovoneMS., B. A. K., 1880. 

Hiwok {'man'!. One of the two ili- 
vittions of the Moquelumnau family in 
central California, the other being the 
( Hamentke. With a sma!l exception in 
the w., the Miwok occupied territory 
bounded on the n. by CoBCtintiea r., on 
the K. by the rid^e of the Sierni Nevada, 
on the h. bv Fresno er.,and on the w. by 
San Joaqnin r. The exception on the 
w. i-i ;i iiari"\v strip of laiul i>i\ tlic it. 
bank ot tlie San Joa(juin, oicupieil bv 
Yoknta Indians, b^innin^; at the Taoi> 
nnino and extrndinsr northward to a 
point not far from the place where the 
8an Joaquin bendf* to the w. The Mtwok 
are said by Powern to In-thf larut ^^t "na- 
tion " in California, and a man ot any of 
their tribes orsettlementa may travel from 
the Cosuniiit s U> the Frf >no and mako 
hiuitM^lf undersilood without difficulty, so 
uniform is their lanfma^ie. See Moqwl- 

innrinn. {.]. c. ) 

Mcewa. — I'liwiTsinOvtrliiiiit Munthly.x, H-'i. 1^73- 
Hetwtc. — iliid. Meewoc. — 1 I'll 1. Mew»ha. — hid- 
Aft Ki'i>. IKV; 'il l. IM.%7. Miook.— Kinp><!i y, stun-I- 
iiffl Nut. Hi t . VI. 17.V1.HH.S. Mi'-wa^lowi r- m 
rnnt. N. A. I lliii. l , iti ;t47. I»77. Mi' wL— Ibid. 

Mi' wok. — n i l Mtiwa. — Morriam la Sdenee, 
>. t*., XIX, UU, June 17, l'J04. 

Xixam, mzaaao. See MriHah. 

Mixed-bloods. To gauge accurately th^ 
amount of Indian bloo«l in tlic v« inf of 
tlie white popidation of the Ainericau 
continent and to determine to what ex- 
tent the survivin-: at>origines have in 
thorn the bloo<l of their etmquerors and 
anpplanters is imposHible in the alwence 
of Hcientitic data. But there if n^ayon to 
l>elieve that intermixture has been nuuh 
more ('onuiion than is generally assumed. 
The Ivskimoof (in-enland and the r)aiiish 
traders and colonist-s have intermarried 
from the finst, mo that in the territory im- 
mediately iiniler European HnjK'rvifsion 
hardly uiiy pare natives remain. The 
marriagen (of Daninh fathers: and ]>kimo 
mothera) have been very fertile and the 

Ball. dO-^)6 5S 



children are in many ree-pet:ts an im- 
provement on the aboriginal stock, in the 

mattrr of j^rrsonal beauty in particular. 
According to Packard( Beacb,lnd.Misce1., 
60, 1877) the last fall-blood Eskimo on 

T?»^lle IhIc ptr , Labrador, waH in ls.'*> the 
wife of an Knglishman at Salmon bay. 
The I.ahredor intermixtore has been 
lai^ly with fipliermen from Newfoond- 
land of English descent. 

8ome of the Algonquian tribes of Can- 
ada niiii^ldl rnn«ith>raV>Iy with tin- Euro- 
peans during the French period, both in 
tlie E. and toward the interior. In 
recent year« certain French-Canadian 
writern have un-succesgfully eought to 
rainimlae this intermixture. In the Illi- 
nois-Mi.««ouri rc>;inn thcst- alliaiire?i wore 
favored by the niissioimries from the 
beginning of the 18th century. As early 
an 1693 a meml>er of the Salle exjiedi- 
tion married the daughter of the chief of 
the Kaskaskia. Few French faroiliea in 
that part of the country are fn^^ from 
Indian bloo<l. The ej^tablishment of 
trading posts at Detroit, Mackinaw, Du- 
luth, etc., aidf'd the fusion of races. Tlie 
spread of the activities of the Hu<lson'.s 
Bay Company gave rise in the Canadian 
Xorthvvest to a j'njFtilation of mixe<l- 
blfXMlH of c<msi<lerai>le historic imjior- 
tance, the offspring of I ndian mothers and 
S( i>trh. I'retii li, and Fuirlish fathern. 
Manitoba, at the time of its admitiMion 
into thedominion, had aome10,000 mixed* 
Moods, one of whom, .lohn Norquay, 
afterward became premier of the Provin- 
cial government. Some of the emplo vees 
of the fur ci'Mi|;nMes who h:id taken 
Indian wives kiw their descendants flour- 
ish in Montreal and other urban centers. 
The trilH'>< that have fnrni>^hed the nio^'t 
mixcd-bloo«l8are IheCreeand Chippewa, 
and next the Sioux, of n. w. Cana<)a; the 
rhipjiewa, Ottawa, and related tribes of 
tlie great lakes; and at>«»ut tureen l>ay, 
the Menominee. Towanl the M ississip'pi 
and iKjyond it were a few Dakota ami 
Blackfoot ttiixed-bl(M)dH. i larvard ( Hep. 
Bmtthson. Inst., 1879) estimated the total 
nnnd .erin 1 879 at 40, (XK). Of these about 
22,(XX) were in Fnited States territory and 
18,000 in Canada. Of 15,(KX) jM-rsons of 
Canadian-French dewent in MiehiLntn few 
were probably free from Indian blmxl. 
8ome of the French mixed-bloods wan- 
dered a.s far as the Paeilie, estalilislunjj 
wettlementii of tlieirown kiiul U-voiid the 
Rocky mts. Thefinst wifeof the noted eth- 
nolou'ist Sohoolcraft \\as the danirliter of 
an IriHli gentleman by a( hipjiewa moth- 
er, another of whose daughters married 
an K|ii-e. ipal elergvman, and a third a 
French-Canadian lumherer. Although 
some of the English colonies endeavored 
to promote the intermarriage of the two 
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races, the only notable case in ViriHnia 

18 that of Porahontas (q. v. i and Joliii 
Rolfe. The Athauaticaii and utlier tribes 
of the extreme N. W. have intermixed 

but littlt* with th<? wliitos, tlmii^'h there 
are Kuseian mixed- bluods in Aluska. In 
British Cohimbiaand the adjoininff parts 

of the IJnitcil States I'.'-i t I In; fouiia some 
uiixed-bloodn, tiie rettuit oi intermarriaKe 
of French traders and employees with 
nativf Women. Soinp intermixture of 
»aptive white bloixl existi? amon^ llie 
A^jaehe, C'oiuanciie, Kiowa, an<l other 
mi<liiitr tribes along tlu« ^b xi<an and 
Texas bonier, the children Meining to 
inherit superior industry. The Pueblos, 
with the notable e\'ee)>tii >ti i if the Lairunas. 
have tiui ut all lavur«'<l intermarriage 
with Kuro|K>ans. Tlu> modem 8iouan 
trilies have interniarritHl to Home extent 
with white Americinirt, a^* some of them 
di«l in early days with the French of 
Canada. The Five Civilizt'd Tribe.s of 
Oklahoma — ('herokcn-, Choctaw, C)hickH- 
saw, Creeks, and Seminole — have a larjje 
element of white blooil, some throu(;h 
fo-called s<juaw-men, .«*onie datin;; back 
to liritihli and Fren< l» traders U^fore the 
Revolution. In the Cherokee Nation 
esix?cially nearly all the Iwidinj; men f<»r 
a century have bet»n mi»re of white than 
of Indian bloo<l, the noted John Kosa 
himself beinp only one-eiirhth Indian. 
Mooney(l<)th Rep. 15. A. K.. H.i, 19(Xi i 
considers that much of the advam'e in 
civilization made by the Cherokee has 
been "»hie to the intennarriajre an)i>ng 
them of white men, chiefly tnidera of 
the ante-Revolutionary {H'rio<l, with a 
few Americans from the l)ack i^ettle- 
ments." Moetof this white blood was of 
Rood Irish, Scotch, American, and Ger- 
tiiaii st<ii |<. Ihider the former lawHof the 
Cherokee Nation any one w ho could prove 
the smallest pro^tortion of Cherokee blood 
wn? rated an Cheiokee. includinir many 
clone f<ixteenth,oiie-thirty-»«ei'ond, orlc**a 
of Indian blood. In 19(V> the Cherokee 
Nation iiumlKTed :ir»,7«L* ritiy.i'n.«. Of 
tlu'^e, alK>ut 7,000 were adopted whit«'s, 
nej:nK"S,and Jmliansof other trilK\s while 
<if tiie r(<f prnli;il>Iy not <)ne-fiMirlh are 
of e\ 1 11 a(«|>f uximutt ly |»iire Indian l>lood. 
Some of the smaller tril>e8 removed from 
the K., un the Wyandnt (Ilurons) an<l 
Kaskaskia, have not now a ."ii.^lc full- 
blo<Kl, and HI sonu' tribes, notably the 
Chernkeeand ().«aue. the jealousies from 
this cau.sc have led to the formation of 
rival fulbblood and inixed-blofKl fac- 
tion!^. During' tlie P;iani-ti domination 
in the H. E .Atlaniie rej;iun iiiternux- 
ture perhaps took place, bnt not iiiu< h; in 
Texas, however, intennarriapc <»f whites 
and Indians was common. The {K'oples 
of Iro<]U(»ian stock have a Iar.ie a<lnnx- 
ture of white blood, French and Kngliah, 



both from captives taken dnring the wars 

of the 17th and IStli centuries and by the 
process of adoption, much favored by 
them. Ruch intennixture contalna more 
of the I'omliination of white motlierand 
Indian father than is generally the case. 
Some English^Iroquois Intermixtare ia 
still in procefH in Ontario. The Iro^jiiois 
of 8t Uq^is, Caughnawaga, and other 
agencies can hardly boast an Indian of 
pure bkxMl. According to tlie .\hnanach 
Inxiuois for 1900, the blood of Eunice 
Williams, cantured at Deerfield, Maas., in 
170}. ami adoptct! and tnarried within 
the triix', liow8 in the vein.-i of 125 de- 
scendants at Cau);hnawaga; Silas Rice, 
i-aptun'<! at Marlboro, Ma.ss., in 170:?. ha« 
1,350 descendant.^; Jacob Hill and John 
Btacey, captured ni^ar A litany in 17j)6, 
have, respei tively, 1,100 and 4(K1 dcfjff n- 
dantg. Similar cat^es are found among 
the New York Jrocpiois. Dr Boas (Pbpk. 
Sci. Mo., XLv, 1894) has made an 
antluopoinetric study of the mixed- 
blood.s, covering a large amount of data, 
especially con<*erninff the Sioux and tlie 
eastern Chip()ewa. The total uuuilx'n* 
investigated were 647 men and 406 
women. As compannl with the Indian, 
the mixed-blood, so far slh inveeti^tions 
have shown, is taller, men exhibiting 
greater divergence than women. 

A larjje pro|>ortion of negro blood ex- 
if-ts in many tribes, jwirticularly in those 
formerly residing in the Gulf states, and 
among the remnants scattered along the 
AMantie coast from Massachusetts south- 
ward. The Five ^ivilijsed Tribes of Okla- 
homa, having been slaveholders and imr- 
ronmled 1 ly S< lilt hern in niu- rices, generally 
»ided with the South in the Ct vil war. On 
being again received into friendly rela- 
tions with the fiovernmont ihey were 
compelled by treaty to free their slaves 
and admit them to eqtui Indian citi- 
zenship. In IWri there were ?(),r.l9 
i»f these adopted negro citizens m these 
five tribes, besides all degrees of admix- 
ture in surh jiroportioris ttiat thoron'ius 
takers are frequently unable to discrimi- 
nate. The Cherokee as a body have re- 
fuseil In intermarry with their neirro citl- 
7.en>. i»iit among the Creeks an<l the Semi- 
nole intermarriage has been very great. 
The Pamunkey, rhir lxa'iominy, Mar«h- 
pee, Narragan.set, and < ..ly Head rem- 
nants have much negro blood, and con- 
ver«-< I v tfiere is nf> doubt that many of 
the l»roken coji.>*t triljes have been com- 
pletely absorl)e<l into the negro ract*. 
See ( 'roaian IndioMf MHim, Popular fat- 
lack g. (a. F. c. J. M. ) 

Kixed Beneeas and Bhawne«i. The for- 
mer official designation of the mixed 
band of Mingo (Seneca) and Shawnee 
who removed from I.«ewi8town, Ohio, to 
the W. about 1833 (seeiftn^). By treaty 
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of 18»>7 tho union wa> (lissnlvcd, tho Sen- 
eca joining the band known as * ' Seneca of 
Sandoskv," and the8hawnee becoming a 
distinct fvxly under the naiiic of " I\ast- 
ern Shawnee." Both tiihts were as- 
signed remrvations in the present Olcia- 
honia, where thoy still resiilr. Miimlxring 
101 and 3tit> respectively in iyi>o. (j. m.) 

Mixed Sbothonei. Mixed bands of Ban - 
iioi k an<l Tukaarika.— U. S. Stat, xviii, 

1. 'vs, is;.'.. 

M'ketaahshekakah ( Mn biUtu-^mishlkd- 
*ku", 'h\\i black che*<t.' n lerrinp to the 
pij^'onhawk. - \V..I.) The Thun<l»T trens 
of the PotawatiiMii, Sauk, and Foxes, <|. v. 
Mk'katawitneshikBka*. — Win. J<iih>!«. inf n. 1906. 
M'-ke-taah'-ihe-ki-kab'.— .MuFKHn. \\\v Hoc., 167 
isTT 

M'ko ( Mn''hro, ' bear' }. A gens of the 
Potawatonu, (i. v. 

Ma' kwa.-Wm. inntm. inrn. 1«M. M' bo^ — Mor- 

KHii, AucSoc., 107,1877. 

M'kwa {Mafhea, 'bear'). A gena of 
the Shawnee, q. v. 

■•"kva.— Wn. Jon«8. fnfn, 1906 ■'kwa*.— 

Uorxnn, Anc Soc . liV**. l**"? 

Moache. A division of the t'te, for- 
merly roaming over s. Colorado and n. 

New Mexico. In IH71 they were re- 
potted lo nuuilH-r (ilo; in IW-i the coin- 
oined Capote, Moache, and Winunnehe 
on Southern I'te res. inunberetl ?>'>r>. 
The name "Taos I'tcs" wjis formerly ap- 
plied to tho*«e l.'te who teni|Mtrardy en- 
cain|H'd in considerable nuinl>ers about 
Taos i»uel>l«>, N. Me.\. Aw these were 
doubtieKM lar){ely Moache, their synonyms 
areinclutled here, ait honeli the (*aiM)te, 
TalK'^uache, and W innmn lie were evi- 
dently alMi a part of them. S«'e I'tt: 

The Moache joined with otln-r Tte 
Umds in the treaty of \Va>liiiii:ton, Mar. 

2, ISt.s, allirminu the irt-aty of < >et. 7, 
lH(V.i, with the Tat»etruaclie an<l defining 
the boimdariea of their rcM rvation. 
Haqaache tltea. — Tnvlor ui St n. Kx l>>»\ i. (nth 
Cong., '•\>f <\ fi-ns . HI 1H«;7. Mafluahache — I)i>lo in 
Ind .\IT (I I-^, kaquocbe Uubi.— 
DnVl^. il.i'l . \X\ IStk. Menacbea.— Griivt'!i. ibid., 
3M. ls.>J HofttMbis.— ViMa S<>nnr. Tlu-iUro Am., 
pf '2. 171H Mohuacbe —Mi>rri Wi ther til Ind. 
.MT r:< J. 1S.M, is<;, isVi Mobuache Uuhs — Men 
wi ttitT in Sen. Ex. H«k-. 69. S4th Couk . l^t mss , 
16. ls.'>»> Mobuacbe Utes.— Banonifl, ,\riz. jiri<l N 
Mex . »'i6o. is.sy. Mohubachea — Bell, Ni w I nn k-* 
In N .\m , I. 108, l>^9. Moqunchea.— Arrlnilela 
In Ind. AtT Uep . \12 Ink;. Mouu'ache Ut« — 
Colyer. itml . 1h"1. l>t| Muache.- I li- tr. iit . 
(l.V,S) in f. S. In*l. Tr>iitief. Kajiplir < il . ii 
I9(M. Muahuftchet — ( nr^iin in lii<l All Krp Wi-i. 
HIJ Iftfin Huares. — urn/roy lit-rra, ' ieoj;. . .>y. iNil 
n>r»ii>iibly Klrntical, althnntfti c'ven an part of 
Fanioii Apai lie) Taoi — WiKon (t^*19» in Tnl 
McKv iin.l riirr--p.. l".'" lsi<» Taos Indiana.— 
Cnmminn-. in Ind, .\n Hep \<0 l*«>i (nlentiti. it 
wilti Moartiet- Taoa Yutai KiunliHin. 1 rav 
California-. 1H44 Tao Yutaa. Farnliam 
inisi|ii<)tt<l l)y Bancroft, N'lit. Bactji, i, 46.'>, 
l'*s'2. Taali YuU —Burton. Cltv f>f Saint.s. .^7.h 

Moah (Mdlniutt", 'wolf'). A gens of 
the Potawatonn, q. v. 

Hkbwiw.— Win. .loiK-. tnrn, 1906. Wn-tk',— 
Morgan, Adc. Soc., 107, 1877. 



Moanahonga ( ' ^reat walker'). An 
Iowa warrior, known to the whiteti a.s Hig 
Neck, and called also by his people 
Winaugtisconey ('Man not afraid to 
travel ' ), l>ecause he wa« wont to take 
lon^ trips alone, relying on his own 
jirowc-^s aii«l [irodifxious stronjrth. Wliile 
lie was of lowly birth he was exceedingly 
ambitious and contended for the honors 
and dignity for which his couraLrc and 
addrcHij fitte<l him, but which his fellow 
tril>esnien were loth to accord, wherefore 
he built a lodpe apart from the rest* and 
colie«'te«i about him a ban<l of admirers 
over whom he exen'iHe<l the authority of 
chief, < ieii. ( 'lark induced liiiii and .Ma- 
ha.'^kali to to \Va.«huigton in IH24 and 
there sign a treaty that purported to con- 
vey to the Unite«l States for an annual 
payment (»i $5(H) for 10 years the title of 
all the lands of the Iowa lyins within the 
Imnlers of Missouri. I le ditinot under- 
stand the treaty, and after w bite settU-rs 
had taken i>osses8ion of a ( onsiderable 
part of the Indian lan«lH he set <»ut in 
182^^ to visit St Loui.s lor the purpose of 
making complaint to Gen. Clark. A 
party of whites encountered his company 
of 60 men, made them all intoxicated, and 
decamped with their horses, blankets, 
and provisions. When they recovered 
from their stupor one of them shot a hojj 
to satisfy their hunger. This provoked 
the anger of the settlere. (iO of whom rode 
up and commanded the Indians to leave 
tin- country. Moanahonga then with- 
drew his camp about lo m. beyond the 
state honndary, as he su|)posed[. When 
the wliite party followed him he went out 
to met t them with his pipe in his mouth 
in sign oi peace. As he extended his 
haml in L'leetint; tbe borderers fiml, 
killing hit! brother at ids side, and an 
infant. The Indians flew to their arms 
ami, inspire<l anew by the call f"r ven- 
geance of Moanahonga's sister, who was 
shot in the second volley, they drove the 
whites from the hi-lil, although the.'ie ex- 
ceedetl their fighting men two to one. 
The man who shot his sister Moanahonga 
burned at tbe stake. The V. S. troops 
w ere ordereil out, and obtaining hostages 
from the lowaretnmed to theirfaarmcks. 
Moanahonga and several others of his 
band w ere arrested and tried on a charge 
of murder, but were acquitted. Heculti- 
vate<l friendly relations with the white- af- 
ter this, but always went with blackeuetl 
face in sign of mourning, becaose, as he 
wud, he had sold the bones of his ances- 
tors. About 5 year- afterward be fell in 
cotiibat with a Si i;x hief. See Mi Ki'ii- 
ney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, i, 177-183, 
185S. 

Moapariats (}fo-<i-pa-ri^-al.*, 'mosquito 
creek |>eople*). A band of i'aiute for- 
merly living m or near Moapa valley, 
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s. K. Ncv.. aiul munlK'ririL' 04 in 1873. — 
roweli in In<l. AM. Kep. 1873, 50, 1874. 

■obile (meaning doubtfnl). A Muek- 
liojrean tril)e whose early homo wa^ proV)- 
ably Mauvila, or Mavilla, j-uppo.-^ed to 
have been at or near Choetaw Bluff on 
Alahama r., ( lark co.. Ala., where V>e 
Soto, in 1540, met wilii tieree oppoi(ition 
on the part of the natives and enga^ired in 
the nio>-t oh-tinatf contest of the i'Xf>edi- 
tion. Tlie town w a.s then urxler the con- 
trol of Ta«cahi«i v.) j»rohal)ly an .\li- 
bamTi chief. If, as is prohaldc. f hcMohil- 
iaii tribe took part in thi?* contest, they 
must later have moved farther s., m they 
were found on Mobile bay wlien the 
French bciran to plant a colony at that 
point about the year 1700. \Vi»nini; pro- 
tection from their ciicmie.'*, they obtained 
penniKsion from the Frer.ch, al)out 170H, 
to settle near Ft lx)uis, w herenpace was 
allotted them and the TntKunt' for this 
pur|>oge. Little is knowii oi the hi.Hlory 
of the triU'. In 170H a large Inxly of 
Alittamn, Cherokee, Abihka, and Ca- 
tawba warrioi-H des< en<led Mobile r. for 
the purpoMi of attacking the French and 
their Indian .-illie!-, but forsome unknown 
reason contvnltHl lliem.Melves with de- 
stroying a few huts of the Mobilians. 
The latter, who were always friendly to 
the French, app«'ar to have been chris- 
tianised soon after the French settled 
there. In 1741 Coxe wrote that thechief 
city of the otice great province ot Tasca- 
Iu7.a, "Mouvilla, which the English call 
MaulM'la, and the French Mobile, is yet 
in Ix'ing, tho' far short of it*< former 
grandeur.*' At this date the Mohilians 
and Tohonu^ together numbered ;5."0 fam- 
ilies. Mention is made in the Mobile 
church registers of Individ nal members 
of the tribe as late as 17r>l, after which 
they are Io«t to liistory as a tribe. For 
snmifitence they relied almost wholly on 
a^'ricnlture. Clay imav'cs of men and 
w omen and alno of animals, f«upp08e<l to 
beobjects of worship by this people, were 
found by the Freiicn. 

The so-called Mobilian trade language 
was a corrupted Choctaw jargon nswl for 
the |)iirpo-es of intertriltal communica- 
tion am»>ng all the triljes from Florida 
to Louisiana, extending northward on the 
Mi8pi.*isippi to about the junction of the 
Ohio. It was also know n as the Chicka- 
saw trade language. (a. s. o. c. t.) 
■■UIa.— Ranjel quoted by Hnlbert in Tnm. Ala. 
Blat.Soc., 111,68, 1889. KiaiUa.— HanM. Vojr.and 
Trav.. I, m, 170S (misprint). SMiiiia.— La Salle 
(m.l682)|nMaiffr]r.D«c.,ii.t«7,18n. WUaMm,— 
Coxe. CMolann, 25, 1741. KmbOiu— French, Hint. 
Cnll. U.. II. »7. 1^5. HMlilt.— Ibid., III. 192, 
1851. KaabUMUM.— Ibid.. 170. ■MUUaaa.^-Cbar- 
levoix.NouY. Fmooe, ii.Z73.1761. MravUa.— 4lat<- 
eila.<«o de la V««» (IMO). FIr., 146. 1728. aattvil- 
Uac— French, fllst OilLLa., iii, 192, 18B2. KMrril- 
iraB.«>Charie?oix. Noiir. Fiance, ii, dBBi 1781. 
MavlU.'oBtedniA (1544) tn French. Ilbt.Ooll. La.. 
11.102,1860. MavUiaat.-8ehoolcnirt,Ind. Tribes. 



II. 34. 1H.S2. HaTslla.— (icntloman of Klvas ( Ifi»7) 
in Fn>nch.HiKt.('(>U.I.a..ii.]56,lH:iO. Hobsluat.— 
Jk)u<ltnot. Star in the West, 127. 1H16 (or .MouvilU'). 
Mobilas.— Karcia, Kn<«»vo. 31.^. 1723. MobUe — i>«- 
nicnut (1699) in French, Hist. Coll l^., n i, 
43. 1869. ■obtlMBt — Ui lIuriK-. iln.l . ill. 20.14. 
1851, Kobiluuit.— JefTorv''. Fr\ nc h I><<n». Ara.. I. 
165, 17«>]. ■obilten*.— iv'nicjiiit (17(r.>) in Mar^pry, 
Dir., V. 425, 1883, Mouvill — U- fiige du PraU. 
IIM. La., Eng. l<)., :m. 1774. Xoavilla.— Coxe, 
Carolana,24, 1741. Mouville.— B<>iiilinot,StariDtb« 
West, 127, 181G tor .Molx'luns). Movila.— Barda, 
Ensayo. 1723. KonU.— fiartoa. Sen Viewx. 
Ixix. 1798 Mmrill.—Jeflerjrt, French Oom. Am., 

I, 16-', ITiil. 

Mocama ('on the coa^-t'). A former 

Timucua diatrict and dialect, probably 

about the present 8t Augustine, Fla. 
MoMaa.— Pareja {ca. 1614) quoU-d by Gatadwt ia 
Am. PhilOR. 8nc. Proc.. x vi. 627. 1877. Mmmrn^-^ 
Brinton, Floridlan Pcnin.. 135, 1880. 

Moccasin. The soft skin shoe of the 
North American Indians and its imita- 
tionsou tlie i>art of the w bites. The w onL 
spelled formerly also }»om(w»«, is derit-ed 
from one of the eastern .\lgon<|uian dia- 
le<^ts: Powhatan (Strachey, 1612), mock' 
asm, vui trhnimn; Maasachiiset | Eliot,aate 
ir>f»0), iiiohkiKMn, mohkiiasi'n ; Narragansi-t 
(Williams, 1()43), ut<M-u.*nin; Micmac, 
nCcumn; ChipjKJwa, ma/li>/». Itrameinio 
Enjrliyh tlintunh Powhatan in all profia- 
bility, as wi ll a.M through MaHsachu.H't. 
The lat ter d ialect haa alM mokut or moki$, 
of which the lonsrer won! W't-nis to lie a 
derivative. Hewitt .'^uggesUs that it t« 
cognate with maknk, * small case or box' 
(so«' Miicurk) . After the mo<*ca.«in fi.ive 
been named nuK-caHin-tish (Maryland 
Bunfish), moeca-sin-flower or moccasin^ 
I>Iant ( la'ly's-slipjH'r, known al!si> a« In- 
dian's shoe), moctn."*in->'nake or wattr- 
mo<'casin {Anrinlrodon pmnrorn*), the Up- 
land moccasin (.1. atrof>i-'>rii.o). In mme 
parts of the South the term 'moccasmed* 
18 in colloquial use in the aenaeof intoxi- 
cated. ( \. F. r. ) 

With the exception of tl»e sandal- 
wearing Indians living in the alatea along 
(he .Mexican iMnindary, mo<'casin's wen^ 
almwt umversiiliy worn. The tritx-s oi 
8. K. Texas were kn(»\\n to the southern 
Plains Indians as " lii^rcfofit Indiaiira." 
becau.«e they jrenerally went w ithout foot- 
ooverinir, only occasionally wearing aan- 
dalf!. The Pacific coast Indians also as 
a rule went barefoot, and among moat 
teibea women <Iid not cuBtomarily wear 
moccasins. There arc two general types 
of niotjcaaina— those w ith a raw hide wde 
sewed to a leather upper, and thoae with 
sole and uj)per consisting of one piece of 
soft leather w ith a seam at the in.^tepand 
heel. The former Ijelongs to the Kartem 
or timlH»r tnlx the latter to the Western 
or plains I n< iian8. The Kskimo haves(ded 
f(K)tw<'ar. The chief cauaes in^uencing 
this distribution are the presence or a!v 
sence of an iinals f urm^h i n^ t h ick raw hide, 
thecbaracterof trails and t ra \ «1, and tribal 
usages. The boot or legging moocasin. 
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worn from Alaska to Arizona aiiU New 
Mexioo, Is fltill commonly a part of the 

woman'H ( Osttiitir, and anioiit^ iiuiHt of thi' 
I'uoIiIhm the Kg>;ing portidu is a white- 
tanni'd deorskin to which the moccanin is 
attarlif'l. tlu^ .-kin InMng wrapperl neatly 
and rnt>ttKHii(-aUy around tliecalf of the 
1«g and secured by means of a eord. Dif- 
fert-net's in cut, mlor. di-coration, Ifm- 
piece, inpot- tongue, vauiji, hct*l-fringe, 
ankle-flapf, etc., ahow trilml and envi- 
roninentiil cliantctfr-' iiii'l affdnl mcansof 
iUentitication. AmuUi^ tlie i'laiiiH tribes 
the decoration of nioi-casins present.'^ a 
wide ranjre of Hyn»bnli>.m, and since this 
part of the coHtumo ha.s Ijeen lesH moiiitieti 
oy contact with whiU'H than otlier gar- 
ments, itaffonin va I tin ^)lu material for the 
study of synil>olic ail. 

Ttie materials u»>ed in making moccat* 
sinH are tanne^l i^kiuH of the larger nuun- 
maU, rawhide for soles, and sinew for 
, sewing. Dyes, pigments, (piills, heads, 
cloth, buttons^aml fur are appliinl to the 
moccasin as decoration. Many tribes 
make mocca.«inH to l>e specially worn in 
ceremoniei»» and a number of triUtj alno 
eniploy their footwear in a gue>^ing game 
known a< the "in<H < :isin irunie." 

Circat ingenuity was often displa^veil in 
cntting moccasins from a sini;le pi(><«of 
dresse*! the most coniplK at<'d pat- 

tern being found among the Klamath. 
The northern Athapascnn fiattem has a 
T-.«fiap<''l i^ciiu at the tiM^an^l Iiccl. white 
in the Xez I'erce tyfie the seam is along 
one si<te of the foot from the icreat toe to 
the heel. In the Tnocca.«in of tlu- I'laiiiJ^ 
In<hana the upner m in one piece and is 
sewed to a rnwnide sole. 

Consult nixon in Bull .Am. Mti-- Nat. 
Hi!»t., XVII. pt. 3, liK)5; (u'rani in Am. An- 
throp., i\, no. 1, 1907, (Joddsird in I'niv. 
of Cal. Tub., .\m. An h.t .il.and Kthnol., 
I, nK).3; Krot^lier in Bull. Am. Mus, Nat. 
Hist., xviii, pt. 1, ItMH; Mas«»n ( I ) in 
Smithson. Hep. ISKU. pt. i, •?(>n-2:i8, 1HH9, 
{2) in Rep. Nat. .Mus ISIM, 2:«)-55>:i, 
i8!)6; Morgan, League Irofjuois, ii, 1904; 
Shufeldr in Pn,. . Nat. .Mu.-. IHSH, 59-(>6, 
188U; .Stephen in i'roc. Nut. .Muf*. 1H88, 
131-136, 1889; Wilhuighby in Am. An- 
throp , IX, no. 1, 1!M)7, \Vi.>».»*ler in Trans. 
1.3tli Iiitcrnat. ('<»ng. Am . 1905. (w.n.) 

Mochgoaaekonck. \ \illage on Long 
Island, N. Y., in 1043, probably near ific 
present Manbafiwt.— Doc. of 1643 in N. 
Y. rx»c. Col. Hist., XIV, 00, 1883. 

Modiioiai {nfxhic *tortoi>ie\ cnhui 
'hill': 'hill of the tortois*'.' in allusion to 
theshapeof a hill in the vicinity of theset- 
tlemeut — Buelna) The principal settle- 
ment of the Ziianue, who .speak or spoke 
the Tehueco and Vacoregue dialects of 
Cahita; situated on the E. bank of Rio 
Fuerte, about lat. 26' n. w. Stnaloa, 
Mexict». The settlement la now civilised. 



Mochieahuy. — »)roz(o y BiTni, <u'n^r.. XiJ, Ivii. 
Mochicaui. — Kil>ii<<> I6ri< in Hati)-n>(t, NuC. liti< > - r 
im, 1H82. Mocbicohuy.— Ibid., map. MoUcbica 
bux.-Kino, map (t?itt> in Sliickleln. Nene W«H- 

Bott. 1726. 

Mocbilagoa. .\n (>|>ata pueblo vi.uited 
by Coroiiado in 1540; situated in the val- 
ley of the Rio Sonora, N.w. Mcsi« o,doubj- 
less in the vicinity of .\rizpe. I'nssibly 
identical with one of the villages later 
known by another name. 

Moobila.— Castiini'da (ra. l.Vi.'i) jn TiTiiuux-Cora- 
T>anx Vov . IX. I.^, inas ( misprint Hoohilagua.— 

Cji.-t.'.r:. ir. 1 nil u«-i». 1! .\. i 'I'', iv'. 

Mocho ^ El Mwho, i^ixan. : * tlie cropj»e<l, 
shorn, mutilated', so called liecatim he 
liad -Ml far in a light). An Ap;u lie, 
celebrated in manuscript narratives per- 
taining to Texas in the 18th century, lie 
wascaptured by tlii T< >nk;uva. luit breanse 
of his elo<|Uenceand provvef-xwast'levated 
to thechiefnhinof that tribe on the death 
of its leader during an epidemic in 1777 
or 1778. With the 8|»aniar<l,'j El Mot bo 
ha<l a bad reputation. W ht-n he became 
<'bi< f f ho trovernor connive! to if' t rid 
him, to effect wliich Mezit iv.s Inibed liis 
rival.s to allure him t<» the bi^diway li ad» 
ing to .Natchitoches, nml r tlic pT'.ini.xe 
of pnwiits when be should arrive tlH-ro, 
and murder him, hut this plot hiiU <i. and 
Me/.icic.^ and the governor wen^ i il)liv:ed 
tocon« iliate him. Finally, in l7M,aitlio 
instigiition of the government, he was 
kill' - 1 (n. K. n.) 

Mochopa. .An Opala puebUt of Sonora, 
Mexico, and tin* seat of » S|ianiHb mission 
founde«l U'tween 1078}ind 1730, atwhich 
latter date the population had Ix'come 
re<lnce<l to 24. It wjis ahandoneil be- 
tween 1 764 and 180<), owing to Apache 
depredations. 

Kachopo — [>iivi!ii. .^dilti IlisiAriro, .SIT, l"*«M. 
Kocbop — ilnmiUuu, .NU xictta tliimlUHik. 47 l^^i. 
Mochopa. — Orozco y Bt rm (m ii^, .>(3. intn. B. If 
nacio Moohopa.— Sonont tiiMiirtiili's (17:m)s quoUd 
by Bttncn>lt. Nn Nf. \ M.uta, I. 614, 18ftl. 

Mocock. .See M'X'uck. 

Moctobt. A Nina II triU' formerly re^id* 
ing in 8. Mijvsif-^ippi. They are men- 
tioned by Iberville, in 1099. as living at 
that time on Pascagoula r., near the ( iulf 
cnast, as«ntial«Ml with the Biloxi snd 
i'a>kai.niia, cacJi tnbe having its own vil- 
lage ( .Margry» Di'c, iv, 195, 18S01. San- 
vole, who was at Ft Biloxi in 1099-17(K), 
sfK'aks of the " villages of the I*ascolH")u- 
las, fhloxi, and Mm-tobi. \vbi« h toyetber 
contain n«»t more than 20 cabins. ' ' .Noth- 
ing IS known ri-jiiiecting their language, 
nor Im anything more U en a«<-«'rtaiiu?<l 
in regard to their liisiory. but Irom their 
intimate relations with the Biloxi it is 
I>rolKible they In'longeil to the same 
(Siouan) liiijiuistic stock. The name 
Moctobi ap|M>ars to have disappeantl 
Irom Indian memory an<l tradition, as 
repeale<l inquiry among the Choctaw 
and Caddo has faile«l to elicit any knowi> 
edge of such a trilH>. What si^ma to W a 
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justifiable 8nni»osition, in the absence of 
further knowIe<lge, in that the threcor four 
8inall iMincts were the remnants of a hir^rer 
trilworof trilH'8\vhii'h,whileniakin^their 
way southward, ha«l Ixh-u re<luce<l by war, 
pestilence, or other calamity, an<i ha<l 
been compelled to <-onsoli«la*te and take 
refuge under the Choctaw. Con.«nlt 
Moonev, Sionan Tril)e.s of the Kant, Bull. 
B. A. K., lHt»4. See ('<ini>i<itii^. 

Moctobi — Saiivnlc (17()0) in Maivrv. Ih'r., IV, ^.M. 
ISW. Moctoby— ItHrvillei rj.V Moolo- 

bite*. — <;ayarri'. Iji., «»>, IfCil. Mouloubia. — IImt- 
vilk- lldW) ill Krciu h. Hi>t. Coll. Iji.. ii. iW. IHTf). 

Mocuck. Defined by Bartlett (Diet, 
of Americani.^njs, 3JM>, 1.S77) as "a tenn 
applied to the Ikix of birclj bark in 
which HUjrar is kej>t by the Chippewa 
In^lian^^." In the lorma makak; luurork, 
mocnrk, moiiknirk, tniiknk, the word is 
known to the literature of the Si'ttlenient 
of Cana«la and the W. in the early years 
of the l^Hh century, and is now in use 
among the English-speaking people of 
the niaple-«ugar region al)Out the great 
lakes, and among the Canadian French 
as vuiciupic. A trader in Minnesota in 
lS20(citedbyJenk8in VM\\ Hep. B. A. K.. 
1103, 1900) Hpeak.«of "a moc<K k f»f svigar, 
weighing alx)ut 40 pound.*J." The word 
is derivetl from mi'i'htk, which in the 
Chipjtewa and closely related Algon»|uian 
dialects signities a l>ag, Ikjx, or other like 
H'ceptacleof birch-bark. (a. k. c. ) 

Modoc (from MiWitokui, 'soutlierners' ). 
A Lutuamian tribe, forming the southern 
division of that stock, in s. w. Oregon. The 
Modoc language is practically the same 
as the Kiamatli, the dialectic differences 
iH'ing extremely slight. This linguistic 
identity wouM indicate that the loi-al 
sejanition of the two triln's must have 
l)een comparatively re<'ent and has never 
l«'en complete. The former habitat of 
the M(m1oc inchuled Little Klamath lake, 
M(Mloclake, Tule lake, Lost River valley, 
and Clear lake, luid extended at times as 
far E. as (ioose lake. The most impor- 
tant bands of tlie trilx' were at Little Kla- 
math lake, Tule lake, and in the valley 
of lyost r. Fre<|uent contli«-ts with white 
itnmigmnts, in which both sides were 
guilty of many atro< ities, have given the 
trilM'an unfortunate reputation. In 18G4 
the .Moiloc joined the Klamath in ceding 
their territory to the Cniteil Stiites and re- 
moved to Klamath res. They seem never 
to have been contented, however, and 
madi- persistent iffoits to return and 
o<rupy their former lands on Lost r. 
autl it.1 vicinity. In 1870 a i)rominent 
chii'f named Kintjniash (ij. v.), commonly 
known to history as Captain Jack, led 
the more turbulent p<irtion of the tribe 
back to the California border and ob- 
stinately refu.«e<l to return to the res- 
ervation. TIh' first attempt to bring 
back the runaways by force brought on 
the Modoc war of 1S72-73. After some 



struggles Kintpna.«h and his l»and r»- 
treated to the lava-Unison the Calift»mia 
frontier, and from Jan. to Apr., 1S73, 




CHIKCMIKAM LUPATKUELATKO ("sCAB-FACtD CMARLrr' ) — 
MUOOC 



pucci'ssfully resisted tlie attempts of the 
troops to dishxlue them. The pri»irresp 
of the war ha<l been slow until .\pril i»f 




wiNCMA (tobv rioole ) - MOOOC 



that year, when two «>f the i»eace conimis- 
sioners, who ha«l l)een sent to treat with 
the renegailes, were treacherously assa.*- 
sinated. In this act Kintpuash playe<i 
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the chii'f part. The l ainpiiivrn \vii>i tlu'ii 
j>u>»hed will) vi^'or. the Mo'inru. re Imally 
ditJiK'r>eiI and rapturi'il, an<l Kintpuaj^ti 
an<l 5 otluT U'adi'rs were lianjrcd at Ft 
Klamath in Oct.. \H7'A. The triV>e \\m 
then divided, a part l)eing sent to Indian 
Ter.and placed on theQnapaw res., where 
they had diuiinishetl to 5H hy l!>(ir>. The 
remain(h'r are on Khiinalh ich., wliere 
they are apparently thriving, and ntun- 
beml 228 in liH)"). 

The f<»llowin^ were the Modijf wtth*- 
m^tSBofaras known: A^awesh, ( haka- 
wech, Kalelk. Kawa, KeHhlakehnish, 
Keuehit-hkeni, Kunibatiiash, Leu«h, Na- 
koshkeni, Nushaltka^kni, Pashka, 
I'laikni, Shapa.'^hkeni, Sputuinhkeni, Stu- 
ikitihkeui, Wait^ha, AV'ai-hani.siiwaMh, Wel- 
waahkeni, Wukatoi, Yaneks, and Yula- 
lona. ( L. F. ) 

A%ipilaM.-^larhet in Ck>nt. N. A. Ethnol.. u, 
St. I, zxzUi, UB0(8ahaptin nAme (or all I ndiaiin on 
KlAiDBthraLand vicinity). I«-1«-«m.— MeachNm, 
/ Wlffwamand War-path/291. 1K75 (nriidnal name). 
XaoBlEwL— Oatachet, op. cit.. xxxiv (name given 
byapartof tlie Pit Kivcr ItKliim^). Latnam.— 
GatscbetinMag. Am. Hist., i, if-o, 1h77. Lutiuuni.— 
CimlD, Ilmawrus. vorah.. B. A. K.. 1H89 (Ilmawi 
name). KaiM.— Ind.AfT.Kt'u.l8G7.71,l»i68. Ma-'- 
VI.— Doniey,KwnpaHS.voGaD.,B. A. E.. 1891 (Qhh- 
MW name). Moadoe.— Ind. AfT. Rep. 1H64, 11, ].%.'>. 
MoahtoekBa.— Taylor in Cal . Fiinncr, June 22, miK 
MjataUsh.— Gat«ehet in Cunt. N. A. Kthnol., u, 
pt. II, 216. 1890( variation of Mu'doki»h ) . Koatok- 
gtth.— Ibid. Moatokni.— Ibid, (own nume). Ko- 
daaki.— Wright (IH&i) In H. R. Ex. Doe. 76. :uth 
Cong.. 3d sew., '2X, 1^57. Modoc.— I'nlmer in Ind. 
AfT. Rep., 471, 1H.VI. Ko-dooka.— Ibid., 47U. Mo- 
doea.— iTiylor In ("iil. Fiirmer. June 22, 1>*(>0 (mis- 
prints. Xodok.— I'owerM in Cont, N. A. Kllinol., 
lil,2ft_MK77. Mo'dokith.— CntiM li. t in Cont. N. A. 
Ktlinol., II. pt. ii. -Mf). l^O^l. Mo'dokni.— It.id. (own 
!mnu ). Modook.— In<l. AIT. i:op..2'Jl, l>**jl. Kowa- 
tak.— Gntschft in <'<jnt. .V. .\. Kttitidl., it. i>t. i, 
xxxiv. IfsyOI.'^HliHptiii iianici. Mu'atokni —Iljid.. 
pt. 2. 2ir>. Plaikni It>irl.. pt. 1, x.x.w f< nil, dive 
for M»k1<>o. Klain.iih. iitHl nukes on Spnigue r.), 
Pkanai.— Ibiil. i Vr< ku sluutta name). laUeka.— 
Ibid. (Mhusliunl iiiitnc). 

Moenkapi ('place of the rnnnin^ 
water'). A small settlement ahout 40 
m. N. w. of Oraibi, N. e. .\riz., oeenpied 
during the fanning; eeanon hy tlu; Hopi. 
The present village, which con-sistflof two 
irregular rows o? one-story hoiiseH, was 
bnilt over the remain.-^ of an older settle- 
ment — apparently the Kancheria <1e los 
(iandiiles seen by Ofiate in 1604. Moen- 
ka[>i is said to have been founded within 
the niernory of noine of the Mormon pio- 
eers at the neiLdilMirinir town of Tuba 
CSty, name.] :itt< r an old Oraibi chief. 
It wa.'^ the head(iuarter«of a larjr*' milling 
enterprise of the Mormons a number of 
years ag<». ( f. w. ii. ) 

Concabe.— <iare<'>< (177r»-7»i( quote<l by Bftm roft. 
.\riz.iiiul N. Mi x.. loT.iw:.. ijisy. llo«i>cap«.— Coms, 
<Jan'*'s PiHfV. 3y.i. VMJO. Moen-kopi.— Mindeleil in 
Hth Kip. B. A. K . U, \Xin. Xoqui concave. -I bid. 
Moyencopi.— Bourlif, Moquisof Ari/ona, •_'■.".>, 18X4. 
Maabe.— Ibid. Muenkapi.— Voth, I ni<l. of the 
Hopi. '2"2, iy<).'» (correct Mopi form). Xunqui-con- 
oatM!.--<;))rr('-s ( 177*°>i. Diary, 393, 1900. Muqui con- 
oabe.— n>id.. 394-396 ( VHVHpni form). Baaabnia 
de loa Gandnlw.— Oflnte { Itm ) in Doc InM^ XTI, 
276, 1871 (appanntly identical). 



Mogg. .\n .\bnaki chief. Hoha<l]ong 
been sachem of the Norridgewock and had 
lx;en converted to Christianity bv P^re 
RAle when the Kngli»h settlers in Maine, 
in order to make gixul their title to terri- 
tory u liich the Abnaki diclared they liad 
in»t {»arted with, Ix-gan a .-«TieHof attacks 
in 17'-'L'. Col. Westbr-iok in the first ex- 
iieditiun found the village deserteil and 
l>urned it. In 1724 the English Hurpristnl 
the hulians. The killiriL' of liale and 
many of the ludian.s, the de.-^-cration of 
the church, et<'., left a blot on the honor 
of the cohmists i Prake, P>k. Inds. , "12. 
1880). In the light fell Mogg an.l other 
noted warriors. Whittier^apoem 'VM(n^ 
Megoue" recounts the story. See i/u»> 
sious. (a. F. r. ) 

MogolIoB (from the mesa and mountains 
of the same name in New Mexico and 
Arizona, which in turn were named in 
honorof .linm I;:iiacio Flores Mogollon, 
governor of New .Mexico in 1712-irj). A 
Hulxlivisiou of the .\j»ache that formerly 
ranged over the Mogolinn nn.si and mts. 
in w. New Mexi«o and k. Ari/.<»na (Ind. 
Aff. Hep., :i80, lS.-)4). They were a«i<o- 
ciattsl withtbeMimhrefSoHatthe Southern 
Apache agency, N. Mex., in ISHS, and at 
Hot Springs agencv in 1875, ami are now 
imder the Kt Apache and San Ca^lo^4 ree., 
Ariz. They are no longer ollicially recog- 
nized as Mogollone.s, and their mnnbcris 
not separately repi»rted. (v. w. ii.) 
Be ga' k6l kigjn.— ten Kate, Synouyraie, f», IHM. 
Mojall -Ind. AIT. Hep. 1867, 12. fSfiM, Monl- 
lonea.— Hmwni'. Ai»n< i)f Conntrv, LMO, 1869. 
gofonet.— Inil. AIT. Ken., 380, I nW. Hogoll.— Ibid., 
1S(.7. VX^. IM.H. MaraUea.— Ibid., mi. 289, 1856. 
Hogollone -lbid.7lH», 206. BtfefeMa.— Ibid., 
1856. 181. 1857. 

Mohaaat An Indian settlement of the 

colony (if Pennsylvania, on the k. branch 
of the Su^uehanna, prol^ably Iroquois. — 
Alcedo, Die. Geog., in, 225, 1788. 

Mobarala ( Mo-har-a^-la, ' big bird' ). A 
sulxlivision or clan of the Delawares. — 
Morgan, Anc. 8oc., 172, 1877. 

Mohave (from /<a»<oA-' three ',«jn 'moun- 
tain'). The most populous and war- 
like of the Ynman trihen. Since known 
to history they api>ear to have liviMl 
on both sidet) of the Kip Colorado, 
though chiefly on the a. side, l>etween 
the Nee<lle8 (whence their name is de- 
rived^ and the entrance; to Bla<-k canyon. 
Ives, in 1857, found only a few scattered 
families in Cottonwood valley, the bulk 
of their number being l)elow Hardyville. 
In recent times a btxly of Chemehuevi 
have held the river l>etween them and 
their kinsmen the Yuma. The Mohave 
are Ktrt)ng, athletic, and well develoi»ed, 
their women attra«tive; in fact, Ives 
characterize*! them as fine a people phy- 
sically as any he had ever seen. They 
are famed for theartisti<r i>ainting of their 
bodies. Tattooing was universal, but 
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confined to small area« on the skin. 
According? to KroelnT { Am. Anthrop., iv, 
284, HH)2) their art in rerent tiint-s con- 
HiHta chiefly of inule paiufed det orationH 

F — n 
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on their pottery. Though a river tribe, 
the .Molmve niade no (■Hn<H*.'^, hut when 
neee^^^lary had reeourM' to raft.s, or l)alHa.<, 
made of bundles of ree<l.<. They had no 
large Hettlement>:, their dwellings being 
8<'attere<l. Thtrj^e were four-pided ancl 
low, with four supporting pontu at the 
center. The walln, whicli were (»idy 2 
or 3 ft higii, and thealniofit Hat r<»i>f were 
formed of bra<h covere<l with wind. 
Their granarie>J were upriglil cylindrical 
structures with flat roofs. The Mo- 
have hunted but little, their chief reli- 
ance for f(MKl IxMng on tlie cultivated 
pro<l»icts of the soil, a.'^ corn, pnnipkin.s, 
melonn, beann, and a small amount of 
wheat, 1o which they addc<l iiiej*<iuite 
U'anp, mi'screw, jaHon nutn. and fi.'*h to 
a limited extent. They did not pnicti.«*e 
irrigation, but relied on the inundation 
of the Imttont lands to supjily the nee<led 
moisture, hent e when there was no over- 
flow their crops faile<l. .Vrtidesof skin 
and bone wen^ very little used, materials 
sui'h as the inner bark of the willow, 
veg«'table fil>er, etc.. taking their pla«-e. 
Pottery was nmnufacture<l. {baskets were 
in common u.*se, but were obtaine«l from 
other frilM»«. 

According to Kroeber, "there isnofull 
gentile system, but something closely akin 
to It, which may be called either an in- 
(•ipient or a <leciKlent clan systeuj. Cer- 
tain men, and all their ancestor)) and 



descendant*! in the male line, have only 
one name for all their female rt'latives. t 
Thus, if the female name here<Iitary in 
my family be Maha, my father's sister, 
my own sisters, my daughters (no matter 
httw great their number ), and my s^^in's 
daughters, will all l)e called Maha. There 
are alnait twenty such women's names, 
or virtual gentes, among the Mohave. 
None of thet*e names seems to have any 
significati(m. But according to the myths 
of the trilx', certain nunibers of men 
originally had, or were given, such names 
a.*«Sun, Moon, Toliacct), Fire, Cloud, Coy- 
ote, iX'er, Wind, Ik'aver. Owl, andothens 
which correspond exactly to totem ic clan 
names; then these men were instmcte*! 
by Mastamho, the chief mythological 
iK'ing, to call all their daughtenn and 
fenjale descen<lants in the male line V)y 
certain names, corn'sj>onding to these 
clan names. Thus the male ancestors of 
all the women who at jiresent bear the 
name Hipa, are lH*lieved to have lieen 
originally named Coyote. It is also said 
that all those with oqe name formerly 
lived in one area, and were all considered! 
relatefl. This, however, is not the ca** 
now, nor does it seeni to have l>een so 
within recent historic times." B«>urke 
(Jour. Am. Folk-lore, ii, 181, 1889 i tias 
recordetl some of these names, calleil l«y 
him gentes, and the totemic name to 
whi«hejuhcorre8iK)nds.a.s follows: llual- 
ga (Moon), 0-cha ( l<ain-cloutl ), Ma-ha 
(Caterpillar), Nol-cha (Sun ), Ilifia i Cny- 
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ote), Va-had-ha (Tobacco), Shul-ya 
(Beaver), Kot-ta (Mescal or T< diatxi • i , 
Ti-hil-ya (Mescal), Vi-ma-ga (a grvin 
plant, not identified), Ku-mad-ha (Oca- 
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tilla or TronCactii8),Ma-li-ka f unknown), 
Mum (,Mm|uite), .Ma-Hi-|»a (Coyotr). 

The trilwal orjjanizalion was loose, 
though, as a whole, the Mohave remainwl 
quite dijJtinet from other trilx's. The 
chieftainship wiw here<litary in the male 
line. Tln'ir deacl wen* creuiate*!. The 
population of thetriliein 1775-7(> waj^eon- 
' fiervativelv eptiniated hv (iarc</H (Diary, 
44:i. lSK)0)*at ;i,(KH), iina l)v Leroux, al>out 
18:14 ( Whipple, Par. K. K. kep., iii, 1856), 
to Ik" 4,(M)(>; Imt the latter is prohahly 
an overestimate. Their numlxT in 1905 
was otfieially piven as 1,5S9, of whom 508 
were under the Colorado Kiver school 
superinten<lent, Kr>r) under the Ft Mohave 




MOHAV- rnUV.f GROjP 



s( h(Md HU|Hirint<Mnlent, 50 under the .San 
Carlo.s a^'ency, and alntut 175 at Camp 
McDowell, on the Rio Verde. Those 
at the latter two points, however, are 
apimrently Vava|uii, commonly known 
a.s AjMiche Mohave. 

No treaty was made with the Mohave 
resi>ectin>j their (tri^inal territory, the 
l'nite<l Stat« H assuminj; title thereto. By 
act of .Mar. ;i, 1865, supplenjenteil by Ex- 
e< utive onlers of Nov. 22, 1873, Nov. 16, 
1874, and May 15, 1876, the present Col- 
orado River n-s., Ariz., occupied by Mo- 
have, C'hemehuevi, and Kawia, was 
establishe*!. 

I'asion, San Pe<lro, and Santa Isabel 
have iK'cn mentioned as rancheriasof the 
Mohave. (ii. w. h. k. w. h.) 



AmMabM.— Znrato-f^lmeron (ra.16'J9), Relai^-inn, 
ill Utixl iif Sunshine, 105. Jiui. VMO. AmAcava.— 
Ibiil., 4h, iK-t-. isw. A-maoha-TM.— WhippU- in 
Pac. R. K. Reii.. in. pi. 3. !»;, map. 1x56. Ama- 
juactuu.— I)iil1i>t do M«>fni!», Voyagf!*, i. ;«8. 
1S4». Atnahuayaa.— Taylor in ("ul. FHrmer, .Mar. 
2\, IKOJ. Amajabas.— Ritncntft, Ariz, nnd N. Mcx., 
18H9. Ami^avaa.— Biinoroft, Hist. I'al., li. 332, 
1H85. A-moo ha ve.— Whipple in I'hc. R. R. Rep.. 
HI, pt. 3, 101'. 1K'« (ow n iiiinie). Amohah.— Z«'it- 
.«<-hrift (. ElhnoloKk'. 37h, 1K77 \atwr l.Mh cin- 
tury w)urx-fi. Amoiavet. — C'romoiiy, Life Among 
the Apaeliet<, 14^. 186H. Amovaini.— IlotTniim in 
Bull. E.s.sex Inst., xvii.83. 1KS5. Amoj^awi.— Ibid. 
Amu-chaba.— .'iinilh (1827) in Zeit»t« lir. f. Kthnol- 
ORie. 37H. 1S77. Dil-iAfii/.— White, Apueiie Niiinii* 
of Ind. Tribe*. MS., B. A. K., 1. n. d. ( Ht-l tH»il 
with red hiiIn': AiMiclie name I. Hamockhavea. — 
Ind AIT. Rep. IKfiV. '.m, \H.\s. Hamo«khave.— ten 
Kate. Reizen in N. A.. VM. Iks.'). Hamokaba.— 
Cfirbusier. MS. vocnb., B- -\. E.. INKV Hamokavi.— 
Thomaii. Yuma MS. v<M'nb.. B. A.E..1H«W. Ham- 
oke-avi. — Ibid. Eaxnukahava. — Ibid. Jlar-iH- 
ihay.— White. Apache Naiiiex of Ind. TrilxK. 
.MS.. B. A. K.. 1. n. d. (• Re<i soil with red ants': 
.\pache name). Ha tilahe. — White in Zeiis< hr. f. 
Kthiioloffie. 370, 1S77 <Ar>ai lie name for Mohave, 
Yunui. and T<mto). Hukwata. — Ibid. (• wi*av- 
ers': i'te and I'aiute name). lat — .Simpwm. 
KxjK-*!. Ureal Iia.*«in. 474. 1H.'»9 CeU-gaiit fellowH': 
I'aiute name). Jamajabaa. — Font, .MS. Piary. riti, 
I)<'C. 7. 1775 (or S<>yo|»a.H I. Jamajabs.— (iarees 
(177.'>-76). Piurv. paMsini. 1900. Jamajas. — Kern 
in S<'hfK)lenift. Ind. Tribes. iv.;iH. I>C>«. Jamalaa.— 
Hinton. Handbook to Arizona, 'iH, 1.H7M. Mac-h^- 
ve«.— Whipplein I'ae. R. R. Rep.. Ill, pt. 3. lt>, nuip, 
Mac ha-Tb.— Ibi«l.. pt. 1, 110. Macjave.— 
Kn)i liel. Seven Years' Travels. 611, IMftit. Ma ha 
©•.—Whipple. Exped. fnjin San IMego, 17. IKM. 
Maiabos.— Soc. Geogr. Mex., 501, 1869. Majave.— 
Tolmie and Dawson. Comp. ViH-alw.. 128. 1884. 
Mohahve.— Breuehlev. Joiirn. to Great S^ilt Lake, 
II. 441. m\. Mohave.— Ibi<1. Mohavi.— Bart let t, 
I'ers. Narr. ii, 17h, \k\a. Mohawa,— Pattie. Pers. 
Nnrr., 93. 1833. Mohawe.— MollhauM-n, J«>uni. to 
Pncilic. I. 4t'>. IK^H. MojaoM.— Bourke, Mo<|iiiH of 
Ariz., 118. 1884. Mojari«.— Ind. AiT. Ren.. 109, 1866. 
Moiaur. — Ibid.. 94. Mojave.— Brenrhlev, Joum. 
to Great Salt I.akc. II. 441. 1841. Mokhabaa.— C'or- 
bu.«iier in Am. Anli<t.. Vlll. 276, 18>H) (M<>have<t, 
or). Molxavea.— Burt4»n (I8.V.1 in H. R. Ex. Poc. 
76. :Mth Cong., 3fl seas., 116. IS.'.?. Moyave.— 
Haines. Am. Indian. 18H8. Kak»' *t.— ten 
Kate. Synonymie, 4. 1884 ( Pima and Papago 
name I. Boyopaa.— Font, MS. Diary. .V.. Dec. 7, 
1775 (.lamajao&N. or). Taniajaba.— .'*choolenift, 
DhI. TrilH's, III. 2<.»8. IH-Vl (ini-print of GarttV 
' .bimajabs' ). Tamaaab«a.— Taylor in Pal. Fanner, 

Mavll, iN'iO (mLnprint from <iM're<:-Ni. Tamaaaba 

ForU's, Hi.xt. Cal.. 162. 1839. Txi na tna a.— Bourke 
in Jour. Am. Folk-Lore. n. Iki, 1.s89 (own name 
" beforcthey cameto the t'olorado river "). Wah 
muk a hah'-ve.— EwiiiK In Great Divide, 2UI. Dec. 
iHirJi trans.' dwelliiiK near the water'). Wamak- 
a'va. — rimhinjr. infn (Ilavasupai namei. Wibu'- 
kapa.— <fat.sehet. InPn (Yavapai name). Wili 
idahapa.— White in Z<'ilj*< hr. f. Ethnol.. 371, 1877 
(Tulkepaya name). Tamafas.— Mayer, Mexi<'o, 
II, 38, 1853. Yamajab. — (;arei'->^ (177fi> misquoted by 
Baneroft. Ariz, and .N. Mex.. 18H9. Tamaya.— 
Pike. Ex{>editions. 3d map. 1810. 

Mohawk (connate with llu* Narra^anset 
MitUownuurk, Mhey eat (aiiiniate) tliiups,' 
hence 'man-eat<*rs' ). Tlu? most easterly 
trilHiof the IriMpjois coiiftMh'nition. They 
called them.M'lveH Kaniengehaga, 'people 
of the place of the Hint.' 

In the federal <'oiin( il and in other 
intertribal ai*H'iublifs the Mohawk sit 
with the tribal phratrv, wliicii is form- 
ally called the "Thre»' Klder Itrothers" 
an«l of which the other membi-rs are the 
Seneca an<l the Onondaga. Like the 
Oneida, the Mohawk have only :i clans. 
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namely, the Bear, the Wolf, and th<» 
Turtle. The tribe in repre.sented in the 
federal council by 9 chiefs of the tank of 
roinner (see Chieffi), beinR 3 from every 
clan. These chiefsliipa were known l)V 
Hpecitii! namen, which were conferred with 
the office. Thew? official titles are Tek- 
arihoken, Ilaieuhwatha, and iSatekarih- 
wate. of the fifBt group; ( )renrebkowa, 
Dciiirihohkon, and SharenhowtuuMi. of 
tiie siicond >;rou[»; and Dehentuikatine, 
Ba^tawenoerontha, and Shoskoharowa- 
ncn, I if th<* third prnnp. The first two 
groupH or dan.H funnttl &n iutratrilml 
phratry, while the la><t, or Bear clan 
group, waf< the other phratry. The people 
at all times a8s«'nibled by phratries, and 
each phratry occnpietl a Hide of the coun- 
cinireop|)08ite that ocjMipied V>ythef>ther 
phratry. The 8econ<l title in the lorctfo- 
ing list has been Anglicised into Hiawattia 

(q. v.). 

From the Jesuit Relation for ItibO it is 
leanjed that the Mohawk^ during a jieriod 
of years, had lx;en many tiiiu'S botli at 
the top and the l)ottom of the ladder 
of snccei*s; that, being insolent and war- 
like, they had attacked the Aluuiki and 
their congeners at the e., the dmestoga 
at the 8., the Hurons at the w. and n., 
and the Algonquian triln-s at the n.; that 
at the cUwe of the IBth et-iitury the Al- 
gonkin had so reduced them that there 
appeare<l to he none lef(. l>iit llitit lh<^ re- 
mainder increiused «*o rapidly that ia a 
few years they in turn had overthrown 
the Algonkin. This success did not last 
long. The Coneyitoga wage<l war against 
them 8o vigorooslv for 10 years that for 
the s<voiid time the Mohawk were over- 
thrt»wn so con»pletelv that they appeared 
to Ik- extinct. Aboiit this time (71614) 
the Dutch arrived in their coimtry, and, 
being attrat te<l by their lx*aver skins, 
they ftomishetl the Mohawk and their 
congeners with fireiintis-, in drdtT that 
the |K'lta might be obtained in greater 
abundance. The purpose of the Dutch 
was admirably served, but the pos.*!e,'->ion 
of firearms by the Mohawk and their eon- 
federati*s reixlereil it easy for t h t to 
cnn(]Ti(T tVicir adversaries, whom tliey 
routed and tilU'«l with terror not alone 
by the deadly effect bnt even by the 
merv sonn-l of th(>«e AVPa|K>ns, which 
hitherto iuid Imu tiuknown. Thence- 
forth the Mohawk and their confederates 
IxK^mie formidable adversaries and were 
victorious most everywhere, so that by 
1660 the conquests of the Iroqnois con- 
federate- nlthoiigh tlu'\ were Tiot numer- 
ous, extended ovrr rn urly MO leagues of 
territory. ThoMohaw k atthat timeiuim- 
lH*red iH»t Till ire iliaii i>00 warriors and 
dwelt in 4 or ;> wretched village?. 

The accounts of Mohawk nngnitiona 
previous to the historical period are 



largely oAnjentnml. Some writers do tv>» 
clearly ditien riuute l>etween the Mohuwk 
and the Huron tribes at the n. and w. 
and from their own eonf<H!fra»>-« a 
whole. Bi'aides fragmentary and un- 
trustworthy tnditions little that is defi- 
nite is known reganling the migratory 
movements of the Slohawk. 

In 16():t, riuiuitdain, while at TKioosae, 
heard of the Mohawk and their country*. 
On July .'to, lf>09, he encountered on the 
lake towiiich he k^wc his own namea 
party of nearly LW Iroipioj^ warriors, 
under 3 chiefs. In a Hkirtimh in which 
he shot two of the chiefs dead and 
wounde<l the tliird, he di feattnl this 
party, which was most proliably largely 
Mohawk. Dismayed by the firearms of 
the Frenchman, whom they now met for 
the first time, the Indians fled. The 
Iroqnois of this party wore arrow -proof 
armor and had both •^lono utid Iron 
hatchets, the latter luiving Ikcu ubtaiuol 
in tra^le. The fact that in Capt. Hen- 
drit k-'jen's re|)ort to the States (»eneral, 
Aug. 18, 1616, he sava that he bad 
** bought from the inhabitant^*, the Min* 
quai's [( dtu Hto^a], .'J j)erHons, being peo- 
ple beluugiiig t*» this company," who 
were "employed in the service of the 
Molijiwks and Machicans," giviii*:. he 
sayi!, fur them, in exchange, *" kettles, 
beads, and men'handise," shows how 
extrn.-jively the inland tra<l<' wa?-' f-nrritHl 
on Ijetvveen the Dutt^h and the Mului^ k. 
The latter were at war with the Mohe- 
gan and other New Kn^sland trih* ^ ^\ith 
only intermittent |>erio<ls of |Hae«'. In 
1623 a Mohegan fort stoo<i opposite Cat- 
tle ill. in tlie Miid.-;on and was "built 
against their enemies, the Maquae^, a 
powerful people." In 1626 the Duu*h 
commander (»f Ft Oninp' ( Albany ), ami 
6 of his men, joined the Mohegan in an 
expedition to invade the Mohawk coon- 
try. Tht\v were met a league from thf» 
fort by a parrt^ of Mohaw k aruani oniv 
with bows and arrows, and were defeatea, 
the Dntcli commander and of Ill's men 
being killed, and of whom one, pruliably 
the commander, was cooked and eaten 
by the Mohawk Thi«i intennittent war- 
fare continued until the Mohegan were 
finally f<)r< l to withdraw from the upper 
waters of the Ilndscni. Thi-y did not 
however relinquish tlu ir te rritorial ritrhts 
to their native ad ver>ariet--, and so in Ki:^) 
they Ix^n to sell their huv]< to the 
Dutch. The deed to the Manor of 
salaerwyck, which »ten<led w\ of the 
river two days' jonrney, and wa5 rnainlv 
on the K. «itle of the river, whs date«l in 
the year named. In 1637 Kilian Van 
Renssalaer lx)ught more lan-l oti the e. 
side. Subsiequentlv the Mohegan biH:auH> 
the friends and allies of the Mohawk, 
their former adverssries. 
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Jn 1041 Ahateifitari, a noted Tluron 
cbief, with only 50 coinijanions, att;u ktHi 
and (1 i .it< <l hoo IrrxjuoiH, largely Mo- 
hawk, takingH^mc pritK»uer». In the pre- 
oedinj^ BUtnmer he had attacked on L. 
Ontari'^ :i inmilKT of larj;e t-anoes Juanne«l 
by IrtxiiuHH, probably chiefly Mohawk, 
and defeated I them, alter sinking several 
canoej^antl killintra nninlMTof their rn«\vp. 
In U>42, 11 Huron eanoes were atlacketl 
on Ottawa r. hy Mohawk and Oneida 
warriors alxiut UK> m. ahove Montreal. 
In the game yeai' the Mohawk captured 
Father Imac Joguef*. two French com* 
pani(»ns, an<l snttie Huron allies*. They 
took the Freneluiau to their villa^.**, 
where they caused them to umlergo the 
most rnicl torturer. .I<'_mi» s, hy t!u> aid <tf 
the Dutch, eticaped in the follow ing year; 
but in 1646 he went to the Mohawk to 
attemj)t tti ninvfrt them and to confirm 
tile jieace w hich had lieennuule with them. 
On Mav lt», 1»546, Either . I ogues went to 
the MnliHu k ;i> an eTivoy and nHurne<l to 
Three liivers in July in ^o«»d health. In 
September he again started for the Mo- 
hawk country toestahlisli a mission there; 
but, owing to t he nrevalen* e oi an epi«lenj- 
ic among the Mohawk, and to the failure 
of their t r*>ps, they accused Father Jognes 
of "Imviug concealed certain charms in 
a small coner, which he had left with his 
host as a pladgo of his n^tnrn," wliirh 
caused them titus to he artlicted. .So 
upon his arrival in their village for the 
third time, he and his conipanion, a 
young Frenchman, were seized, atrippetl, 
and threatened with death. Father 
Jogups- had lieen adopted by the Wolf 
clan of the Mohawk, hence this clan, 
w itli that of the Turtle, which with the 
Wolf formed a plmitry nr brotherhood, 
tried t«> save the lives oi the Frenchmen. 
But the Bear clan, w hich formed a phra- 
try by iU*elf, and hein^' only cousins to 
the <»thers, of one of wiiich Father Jogues 
was a tnember, bad determined on hi<i 
death as a sorcerer. On Oct. 17. 1fi46, 
the unfortunates were t«»ld that they 
would he killeil, but not burned, the 
next day. <>n tlie evening of llie isth 
Father Jogues was invited to a supner in 
a Bear lodge. Having accepted tneui* 
vitation, he went there, atnl while enter- 
ing the lodge a man concealed behind 
the door struck him down with an ax. 
lie was beheaded, his head elevated on the 
(lalisade, and his body thrown into the 
river. The next morning Jc^es* com- 

Jianion suffered a sindlar fate. Father 
fogues left an account of a Mohawk 
BBcri6ce to the god Aireskoi ( 
(jirr»!>' ij-inV , 'the Ma.ctemr f n h1 nf War "I . 
While si»eaking of tlic cruelties exercised 
by the MohawK toward th^r prisonere. 
and specifically t<iward '? women, he 8ai<l: 
"One of them (a thing not hitherto done) 



was humed all over her Imtly, and after- 
wanls thrown into a huge pvre." And 
that "at every hitrii whicli they caused, 
hy applying lightcil torches to her body, 
an old man, iji a loud voice, exclaimeti, 
'Daiinon, Aire-koi, w t« offer thee this 
victim, w horn we burn lor thee, that thou 
mayest be filled with her iSesh and ren- 
der ns ever anew victorious over our eiie- 
'^iiies.* Iler iMxiy was cut up, sent to the 
various villages, and devoured." Mega> 
polensi.s I lf'»44 1, a contemporary of Father 
Joeue.s, says that when the Mohawk were 
uniortnnate in war they would kill, cat 
UP, nrul r«»ast a hear, and then make an 
offering of it to this war god with tlie lU'- 
companyin;.: |iniyer: "(Mi, j^reat and 
ini;^dity Aireskm mi, wc km >\\ that we have 
offended again.st tliee, inaismueh a.-s we 
have not killed and eaten our captive 
enemies — for;_'ive tis this. We pronuse 
that we \\ ill kill and eat all the captives 
we shall hereafter take as certainly as we 
have killed and now eat this 1 car." He 
adds: "Finally, they roast their prison- 
ers dead before a slow fire for some days 
and then <\it them n;i Thf conmion 

(leopleeai tlie arms, butUjck.-, and trunk, 
mt the diiefii eat the head and the 
heart." 

The Jesuit Relation for lt)46 says that, 
pro[)erly speaking, the French had at 
that time peace with only tlie >ToIiawk, 
who were their near neighbors and w ho 
gave them tile most trouble, and that 
the Mohepan (Mahinjrans or Maliimra- 
nak), who had had firm alliance.^ with 
the Algonkin allies of the French, were 
then already con«|uered hy tlie Mohawk, 
with whom they formed a defensive 
and offensive alliance; that during this 
year some Sok< iki ( AssokSekik ) iiuirdered 
some Algonkin, whereu|K>n the latter de- 
termined, under a misapprehension, to 
ma.s.>-'.icre f^<niu» Mohawk, who were tlien 
among them and the French. But, for- 
tunately, it discovered from the te»> 
tin»ony of two wounded persons, who 
had escape<i, that the murderers spoke a 
language quite different from that of the 
Iro(pinis toni^nies, and susi>icion was at 
once remove<i from the Mohawk, who 
then hunted freely in tiie immediate vi- 
cinity of the .\l^'<»iikin x. of the 8t Law- 
reuccj where these hitherto implacable 
enemies frequently met on the brot of 
terms. At this time the Mohawk refused 
Sokoki ambassadors a new compact to 
wase war on the Algonkin. 

The introdnctii in of firearms liy the 
Dutch among the Mohawk, who were 
among the first of their region to procnre 
them, marked an im])ortant era m tfieir 
history, for it enabled them and the cog- 
nate Irt Mpiois triltes to subjugate the Del- 
au are^ and Munsce, and thus to begin a 
career of conquest that carried their war 
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parties to the MiasiaBippi and to the shores 
of H»<]9on bav. The Mohawk villa|2;es 
wtTf ill the valley of Mohawk r., N. Y., 
from the viciuiky of i5( heiifctady nearly to 
Utica, and their territory extended n. to 
the St I^iiwrencf and s. to tho \vat('rf^ht>d 
of .Srhuharie cr. and tlie k. brancli of tlie 
Suw^uehanna. On the b. Uieir territories 
adjoined those i«f tlie Mahican, wlx) held 
Hudson r. From tlieir position on the e. 
frontier of the Iroquois confederation the 
Mohawk wereamoii}; the iiio-t prominent 
of theinxiuoian tribes in the early Indian 
wars and in official nejcotiations with the 
citl.iTiirs, so that tlu'ir name was frc- 
tjuentl) U!^ed by tlie tribeti of New England 
and by the wnites as a pynonym for the 
nttifcderation. OwiiiL' to their position 
they also suffered luucli wore ttian tlieir 
confederates in some of the Tndian and 
French wars. Their 7 villape>^ of 1<!)4 
were reduced to 5 in 1G77. At the liegin- 
ninf? of the Revolution the Mohawk; took 
tlie si<le of the I'ritish, and at its rom-lu- 
Hion the larger portion of ttiem, under 
Brant and Johnson, removed to Canada, 
where they have since resided on lantis 
granted to them by the Britisli govern- 
ment. In 1777 the Oneida expelled the 
remainder of the tribe and burned their 
villages. 

In IftSO the Mohawk had an estimated 

population of 5.(X)0, whi< h w as |)rohahly 
more than their actual nuntber; for 10 
years later they were estimated at only 
2,500. Thenceforward they imdcruent 
a rapid decline, caused by their wars 
with the Mahican, Conestoga, and other 
tribM, and with the French, and al^o by 
the removal of a lar^e part of the tribe to 
Caughnawaf^a and other mission villaf^. 
The later estimates of their population 
have been: 1,500 in 1077 (an allegetl de- 
cn>ase of H,500 in 27 years), 400 in 1736 
(an alleued deiTcawof 1.100 iti M vearn), 
600 in 1741, 800 in 17tJo, 600 in 1778, 1,500 
in 17ft3, and about 1,200 in 1851. These 
estimates are evidently little l)etter than 
vagtie guej^ses. In 18H4 they were on 
three reservations in Ontario: 965 at the 
Bay «)f (^uint/' near the k. end of L. On- 
tario, the wttlement at Gibson, and the 
reserve of the Six Nations on (i rand r. 
Besi<les these tlu re are a few iiKlividuals 
scattered anion^ the different lro<)Uois 
trilHW in the United States. In 1906 the 
Bay of Quint/' settlement contained \,'.V20; 
there were 140 (including " Algononins") 
atWatha, the former Gibson lmn<i which 
was removed earlier from Oka; and the 
Six Nations included an indeterminate 
numlHjr. 

The Moliawk participated in the follow- 
ing treaties with the United States: Ft 
Stanwix. N. Y., Oct. 22, 1784, Ining a 
trejity of peace U'tween the rnite<l State's 
and the Six l^ataona and defining their 



boundaries; supplemented by treaty of 
Ft Harmar, O., Jan. 9, 1789. K<Nion> 
daigua (ranandaiirna) , X. Y., Nov. 11, 
17U4, establishing |>eace relations with the 
Six Nations and agreeing to certain reaep* 
vations and bonn«Tarie**. AH-any, N. Y., 
Mar. 29, 1797, by which the United States 
sanctioned the cearion by the MolMwk to 
tlx state of New York of all their lands 
therein. 

The names of the followtni? Mohawk 

villages have KM'en preserved: Canaj-'ha- 
rie, Canastigaone, Cauieuga, Caughaa- 
waga, Chuchtononeda, Kanagaro, Kowo> 
goconnughariegugharie, Nowa<lagji, Ono- 
alagona, Osquake, Saratoga, Kk;haunac- 
tada (Schenectady), Schoharie, and Tea* 
tontaloga. (.i. n. b. h.) 

A^echronont.— JoM. Kel. for l&V.' 1h5>» Af- 
n«e.— Jes. Rol. lor 1612. Si. I85m. Ajneehronon — 
Jes. K,-l. for 1640. 3r>. 1H,SS, Agnrronon*.— l.* 
Hel- for UV13. r.3. IHTih. Arnic — II. n t! !!• ir-' 
miip, IT.Vi ( iiilsiiriTitl. Aynichionnon* — Jt-«. 
K«-l. for KKVl. 31. iK'w Agnichroron — Je«s. Rel. 
f<»r l<i;}7, IT' A^ierhonon — It"*. Kel (or 

16;W. 70, ] -» Agnieronnoni — It.-'. Rol. (or 1»46, 
2. lH.^i8. A(fiijeronon« — I>ollHT Mfid Galtitir-f 
(l(5e») in MiirKry, IK-c, i. Ul. I.hT.S A|^icrrfao- 
BOM.— Jt'>< H<'1 for lti:«.3l, lh6>i. Afiue™ — H.-n- 
nepin. ^■(■\^ l>i«ov.,lol. 1098. Agnia. — Fronti nuc 
(1OT3) in MarKry, iH'c , i, 2i:{, Is'S Afnizn — 
Valllanl (K^KH) in N. Y. Dc>c. Col. Hist . iii. Vj7. 
lS5:i. Afujerhonon.— Siigard (Ui.]*"J.i. Hist. Crtn., 
IV, ls<)*i i,Hiiroii Mtiiiu) Amohak — <iuts<het, 
PenobHcttt .MH.. B. A. E . IHH" (Ponoliscot nrtme). 
A'rauhak.— UHtw-bet. ('HnKliuawii^i MS.. B .\. E., 
1HH2 (rangtuiHvriigii name). Anafiuu. — Le Beau, 
.\VHntnrij<, ii. 2. 173s. Aniaka-baka.— <jiati)ihet, 
C(iiiKl»ini\vrtpa MS.. B. A. E., IKvj (CanirhnaWHira 
iiaim-i. Anie.— Bacqueville dc Ih I'otherif. Hl<»t. 
dc I'Ani. .'^ept . mi. 27. 17.%3. Anies — Dt* I I^le. map 

iI71H). qiioti'd in N. Y. IX>c. Col. Hi!<t.. V. ft77 IsW. 
.nniegu*.— Jes. Rel. for K^S. 21. 1858. AnmehrM- 
nona.— JiH. Rel. lor 1653. 5, 1858. Aaalaafehra*- 
Bona.— Jen. Rel. for ltW7. TiS. 1858. AaBinhroB- 
nont — Ibid. ,36 Aanieronnons.— Ibid , l.S. Aaaie- 
roBona.— Je». Rel. tur 16.%, II. l>vV< Anueiroa* 
Bona — Je«. Rel. for 1646.3. lH.>i. AnBiaa —Tracy 
(1667) In N. Y. I>o<-. Col HI;.!., ni l.VJ, isW. Aa- 
Blea.— Frontenne(1673)ln Marj^rN , I»tV , 1.208, 1K7^. 
AquteeronoBs.— Jes. Rel. for 1641, 37, ls5s. Aqai- 
era — Charlevoix, Jonr., i. 270, 1761 (inifiprint^. 
Auniera.— ChanvifriHTif (17.?'Vi. qiiotiHlby School- 
craft, Ind. TrilHJs, in. STv^ is^t Aunie» — Mi Kcn- 
uey and Hall. Ind. Tribex, iu.80. IKM Canaoa- 
euaka— Montreal eonf. (1756) in N. V. !><>«■. Col. 
Hist , X. boo. 1H.V< Caniencaa.— Halo quotod in 
Minn Hist.S«K' Coll., v. iJ. 1885. OaBaiunnes.— 
N Y. l)o«-. Col. Hist , IX. 21.2. note. 1S.V>. Caaaa- 
Mallory In Proe. A. A. A. S . xxvi. :t5J. l<n. 
CauBeayaBkeea.— Edtvard.s (1751) in Ma.«. Hist. 
iSor. Coll., Isl 8., X, 143, 1K>9. OayiBgabancaa.— 
Macauley. N. Y.. ii. 174. 1829. CoaBianaluivfh- 
«ui^.— ibid.. 185 Da-ffii-a-^-ca.— Morgan. L««Ka« 
Tmq..97. ISol (name n.«od iu the Iroquois roan- 
oils). OacBieir««— Hennepin, Now Diacox.,92, 
169X Oaaeacaonhoh.— Mallery Id Proc. A. A. A. 
S.. XXVI. a'i2. 1H77. Oa-B«-a'-fla-«-M'.-->llOfBa]l, 
Leiigoe Iraq.. 623. 1851 (.Soneoa name). Ok-«»> 
f»j||'<|i.— Ibid., 523 {. Mohawk form). OaBii«MC»- 
■•■■.•-OinivBeUai (I670) tn Maisnr. IXc., u 
178. 1875. Ouiiafe-liacm.— PjrrlKW («a. 1789) 

?|li0tc4 by Gat.Hchet In Am. Antiq., it. ?&, 
MS. OuUBgahaca.— Barclar (1769) quoted br 
Sh(-«.0fttb.Mte.]2ae.]nfi. OMiiiMlari.-BrayM 
quoted in Hint. HRfr.. n. iSt, UBS. •kuiacaran.— 
Sbea, note In CharlevotX, New Ft., H, 14S^_Un. 
Oaaaiefahaca.— Rruya« quoted bj She 
MlH., 'M, 185&. OwMUiimMa.— Ibid. 
g«c.— Hennenln.NewDiwor..tt.l8(0. 
RheH,Cath.Mfw..2S8.1MBL Omdakf Hem 
( 1683) quoted by Le Beitt, Afsttturea, ll. 2, 1' 
~ ' ' Baielay (17W) quoted tn BM. 
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Mac., II. 153. 185R. Onatnigmneu.—TUrc. of 1706 
III H.Y. Dcx-. Oil. U\nl.. IX. 7«6. IHV.. Hatiniiye 
ninu.— tfUtschft. Tiiscnn.ra MS.. B. A E . 1HN3 
(Tu!«carora nainoj. Ifnerbonoai. — ('hiimphiin, 
(Eu v., Ill, 230. 1870. IfnierboBttB*.— Suffard ( um). 
Can., I, 170, 1866. Iroquois 4'eabM.— JW. Kel. for 
1666, 7, 1868 ( French nHme). Iroquoia Inferieuro. — 
Jes. Rcl. forl6.V». 2. 18.V*. KajinnlM^.— Mckhpo- 
lenais (1M4) quoted in Uist Man w.Wl 18.S8. 
Km^mm.--wthLheX, Shawnee MS., 1'.. .\ K.. ls79 
(SbawnMIUUne. f mm Kaaawtei). Kaaioko-hiiUL 
QalMdMt, Tncaroni MS .B. a. B. ('flint tribe': 
TUKAforanaine). Kaai wn <}ab»chet. Sen- 



Ma MS.. B. A. £. (Seneca name). Kajringoliafa.— 
Buttenber, Trtbes liudmn R., SA. \x7i. Kw«- 



Band, Micmac Diet.. 172, IHMs. (Micinac 
name). WaiiyiM — Joyue« (1&13) in N. Y. Doc. 
Col. Hiat.XUl. 577. 18^1. lUekwaoo.— Dc Laet 
(IflSft) in N. Y. Hl8t. 8oc. Coll.. 2d n.. I. 290, 
1841. SackvuU.— De Uet. Nov. Orb.. 7:). 1681 
Mtekww.— De Laet (1683) quoted in Jone«. 
Ind. Bull.. 6, 1867. Maoqs.— Maryland treaty 
(1682) in N. y. Doc. Col. Hi.>«t., Ill, S28, 1853. 
■aMiiaaa.— Doc.of 1660. ibid., xtii. I8S.1881. Mao- 
■— rfinhallffTr(17?fljlnr H. (li^i.Soc.Oill.. 
I, 41, 1824. bavuM.— Rawson ati78) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. Hist., Xlil. &21. 1881. Macquaut.— fen- 
ballow (1726) In N. H. Hint. 8oc. Coll.. I. 41. 
1834. ■M(|iiM.--RaWMm (1678) in S.W Doc. Col. 
Hist., XI1f.oe2, 1881. ■aoquoH.— Maryland treaty 
n682).lbM.. 111. 826. 18S8. Maeqnis.-Ibid.. 
iMOBiw.— Ibid,, 821. Baoeliibaoya.— Michacliux 
1828), Ibid.. II, 700, 1868. Mabaek^ -Schuyler 
leM). Ibid.. IT, (MB, 18U. Xahaoaa.— Meadows 
1G99). Ibid., 886. Hahakaa.— Megapolensis 
1644) in N. v. Blit. Soc. Coll , 2d Ill, pt. 1, 
ISiL 1867. IbhakM.— Androa (1680) fn Me. HIM. 
SocColl.. 42, 1867. aahakiakaaa.— Buard In 
Am. Btnte Pap . 1.80). 1792. HabaUabaa.-Me8a- 
polenito (1844) In M. Y. HML 6oc. Ooll.^ a., lit. 
M. 1 186, 1867 Mahakabaaa.— Ibid Mahaku— 
WhamYlO) quoted In HIM. Ma«.'. ad s.. i. 800. 
1867. ■ahajtaaaa.-Hiitt. Mac . 1st a., ii. 188. 18S1 
Vakakoasa.— Megapolensis (1644) quoted InN. Y. 
Doc. 001. fltst.. 1.496.1896. Mabakoaasa.— Mega- 
potonria (164^gn <ye^ 8, 



9, 880^1816. ■dMdnm.-Shea. Oath. Mlm., 908^ 
18M^Mkba«hi8.-Doe. of 1886 In H. Y. Do^ 

Col. HIM . itr. 118,1868. ■absfs.— Church (1718) 
quote<l by Drake. Ind. Wms. 115.1836. Kak^aia.— 
DenonviUe JM67) la M. Y. JDoc. Col. Hist., Ui. 
518, 1853. Makwasa.— Wamenaar (1082)Qaot«d 
by Ruttenber. Tribes Hudson B . 58^ 1892. Ma* 
qaiao.— Sleeker (1701) In N. Y. Doe. 061. Hist, 
IV. 919. 1854. Kaqaa.— Doc. of 1676. Ibid., XUL 
500, 1881. Maquaaa.— Map of 1614. Ibid., I. 18S6. 
Haqoaaa.— Doc. of 1061. ibid.. Xllt.28. 1881. Ka- 
qoaasa.— Bellomont (1698). Ibid., IT, 347, 1854. 
■aanaia.— Nloolls (1616), ibid., lii. 117. 1853. 
Kaqaaifl«.-B)eeker (1701), ibid., iv. 920. 1854. 
Maqnas.— De Laet (1625) quoted by Ruttenber. 
Tribes Hudson R., M. 1872 Haquaaaa.~Doc of 
165?> in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hiot.. xii. 98. 1877. Al- 
qoaao.— Doc. of 1678, Ibid., xiii. 608. 1881. Sll- 
qnasM— Lovelace (1669), ibid., xtil. 480. 1881. 
Maqaaah -Romer (1700), ibid., iv, 800. 1854. Ba^ 
qoaaa.— Talcott (1(^8), Ibid . xiii, 617, 1881. 
qoaaso.— Doc. ot 1687, Ibid , iii, 482, 1863. 
a«««a.— BradKtreet (1680) In Mass. Hist. 8oc. Coll., 
8d 8.. VIII. 334. 1843. Maqaoa.— Clobery (1633) in 
N. Y. Dw. Col. Hist., I. 78, 1856. Haouaae.— Liv- 
InKBton (ITIU). ibid., V, 227. 1855. feaqaeaea.— 
Gardner (1662), ibid., xiii. 227. 1881. Xaqnosa.— 
Harmetsen (1687),ibid.,iii.4S7.1 853. Magueayea.— 
Lovelace (1669). ibid., XIII, 439, 1881. Haqoes.— 
Graham ( 1698). ibid. .IV, 430, 1854. Kaqvia.— Davi^ 

iea. 1691 ) in Mam. Hint. fk)0. Coll., 3d s.. 1. 108. Ih26. 
[aquoaa — Doc. Of 1697 In N. Y. Doc Col. Hist., v. 
75. 1855. Kaquoia.— Jes. Rel. for 1647, 81, 1858 
(Dutch fnmO. Haucoawofs.— Mallery in l*roc. 
A. -A. .\. S.. XXVI, ?/.2. 1877. Batthaaka.— Doc, of 
Itmin N. V. I)«K- C.il. Hist, HI. 118.1853. Mauk- 
quoCT«».— Warn, r (lf^M) in R. I. Col. Rer.. I, 140, 
18'i6. Kauquaoya.— Kliot (1680) In Ma?**. Hi.«t. 
S«K\ Coll , lxt«... HI. 180. 1794. Mauquaa.— i>all>« 
bury (lti7J<) in N. Y. Doc. Col. . xtii. 519. 
I8K1. Mauquauoca.~William<< ('-o. lfas\ in Ma»i. 
HixL Soc. Coll., 4th M.. VI, 238. 1863. Mauqaaw.— 
WiUlams (1618). ibid., 8d §.» n, STS^ 1846. ~ 



qaatrofs.—Wllliams (1637), ibid.. 4th s., vt. 201. 
1868. Hauquawoa.— Williani.<<(16.'iO).il>i<l.,2.vi. Hau- 
quea.— . V m I n >s ( 1 fiT.'i i i ii N . V . I )i w ( o 1 . 1 1 . . x ii , 520, 
1877. Mawhakea. — Hcc. of lt4J qiKitefi by Drake. 
Rk. Inds.. bk. 2, 90. 1848. Mawhauoga.— Williama 

iUh^T I in Mam. Hint. Soc. Coll.. 4th b.. vi. 2u7. 1H68. 
Lawbawkoa.— Haynes (lG48)in Ma.<«. Hif«t. Soc. 
Coll.. 4th H , VI. 358, isti3. Mawquea.— HiiblMinl 
(16«0). ibid.. 2dK.. VI. 629. 1815. Me^uak.— <iHtfirhet, 
I'cnobjH'ot MS.. 188" ( Penobscot iinnif ) . Me^al.» 
Ibid. Hsfue.— Ibid. Hegwa.— Itiiil. Hequa.— \'e- 
trmnile In Me. Hist. Soc. Coll., vi, 1S.S9 (.\b- 
naki name). Hoaclcs — Vaillant (16^81 in S.Y, 
Doc. Oil. Hint. III. -3 Moak — D<i<-.of 1746, 

ibid., X.5I. 1858 Moawk -I)<k% of 1768. ibl<1..679. 
Mockwaya.— WadKwortli i Um i in Mam. HM. .S)C. 
Coll.. 4th f)., I. 102. 18.V2. Moeooafea.— Saiiford, 
n6A7». ibid . 2d8.. VII, 81, 181H. Mooquayea- J^aii 
ford (iti.")?) in H. I. Col. Rcc . i. :«2, l.Hfifi, Mo- 
kaakx -Clarkwtn (1691) in N. Y. Doc. Col. HIsC., 
IV. 93. INM Moliacka.— Colve (167H}. ibid.. XllI, 
478. 18M. Mohacqa.— Mt-adowH (1698), ibid., IV, 
893, 1854. Hohacquea — Itoc. of 16'.w. Ibid., 887. 
Hobasa —Miller (l(>96h ibid.. 188. Hohaaa.— Pon- 
cbot, map (1758), ibid., X. 694. 18.SH. Hobacca.— 
Livingston (1691). ibid.. III. 781, iKM Mobaaa.— 
Livingvitone (1702). ibid., iv. 988, IH-Vt Mobaka.— 
Wessells (1692). ibid.. III. 817. Mobaq*.— 
Doc. of 1696. ibid.. IV. 1-20, 1K.M. Mohaqt.-VVes- 
selk (1693), Ibid., 69. Mohaque*.— Winthrop 
(1606), Ibid.. III. 187. 18M. Mohaucka.— MaMin 
(1664) In N. H. Hist. Soc. Coll.. ii. 200, 1827. Ma* 
baafs.— Qnanapaug (1676) In Maw. llisi. Soc. 
Coll , Ist a.. VI. 206, 1800. Ibhankaa.— Ikm-. <.i 1666 
in N. Y. D4H- Col. Hist., ni. 118, 1868. Mohaoks.— 
Gardener (mO) in Mass. Btst.Soc. Coll.. 8d a., m, 
154, 1833. Mohawek8.-Owaiieco*s rep. (1700) In M. 
Y. Doc. Col. Hist.. IV. 614. 1854. Mobawfcaa.— Doe. 
oa. 1642 In Mass. Hist. 8oc.Coll..3dN..iii.l62, 1888. 
Bahavka.— Bendricksen (1616) in N. Y. Doc. Col, 
BtaL, I. lit 1686. KahawqaM.— Schuyler (1691), 
ibid., m, 801, 1868. ■ahavs.-Conf. of 1774 is 
Bopp. W. Penn.. aiNK. SS8. 1846. Mebsgs.->Don- 
gan (1688) In N. Y. Doe. Ool. Hist, iii. KZl, 18881 
Haksakk.— gchnectady treaty (1672), Ibid., zill, 
461.1881. Mahoaks.-Ibid..«l6. ■obaeks.-Vln: 
eent (1688) In Mass. BfaL Soc. Coll., 8d s.. vi. 29, 
18tr. Sihasa.oBoodinot,Smr In the West. 127. 
1816. Xshsgsa.— Sehorler (1601) in N. Y. Doe. 
Col. Blst., IV, 82. 1854. ■rshifgi— Uvingstoa 

gm). Ibid.. v,271i, 1866. >ahM8.-Ho(klnsa686) 
V. B. Hi«L 8oe. Coll.. I, SX: 1824. Ahakas.— 
Gardner am) in N. Y. Doc. Cot. Hist., xiti, 226, 
1881. Bsksks.— IMd., 826. ■sheuksa.— Uarmet- 
■en (16871, iUd., III. «6JSB8. ■ahewaagsoek.— 
Williams ma) in MMsTklat Boe. Coll., Ists., in, 
200.1794. Ma ke ii a iis g s.'--Winiama(ca. 1688) , ibid., 
4tb s . Ti, 280, 1888. Jishevks.— Burnet (1720) in 
M. Y. Doc. Col. Hist.. V, 678, 1886. ■ibsi.— * 
Vafllant (1688). ibid., iii. 687. 1868. ■shoska.^ 
Doo.otl6789notedbvDrake.Ind.Chron..88,1886, 
■skaas.— AlcedOb Die. Geog., iv. 604. 1788. Ma* 
kaainM.r->Doe.«Ll88lin M. II. Hist. Soc.Coll.,i. 220, 
1881 giskags ~Cainfch (1716) quoted by Drake, 
Ind.Wan,60:»B&. Maqaa«a.-Wcssells (1698) in 

ll.Y.Doe;ooi.BI ■ 

Ctattdener I 
nt, 154, 

Doc. Col. Hlsit.,-iii; 271. 1868. Hoqoasa.— Talrott 
(1678). ibid.. XIII, 617, 1881. Moqaaoka.— Win- 
tbrop (1646) in Mam. Hist. Soc. Coll., 2d s., vi. 
460, 1815. Moquawaa.— Hubbard (1680), ibid., v. 
88. Moqui.— Doc. of 1690. ibid.. 3d s.. I, 210. 1826. 
Moaquaugaott.— Baily (1669) in R. I. Cot. Rec. it. 
274. 1857. ■oabaka.— Gardiner (165(2) in Mass. Hist. 
Soc. Coll.. 4th 8., VII. 62. 1865. Mowaoka.— Treaty 
of 1644, ibid.. III. 430. 1856. Mowakea.— Winthrop 
(16S7). ibid., Mowaka — Bradford (m. l(/>0), 
ibid., 431. Mowhakea.— Ibid.. 861. Mowbaka.^ 
Bradford (1640). ibid. .Vl. 159, 1863. Mowhakues.— 
Oarflencr(UV"0», ibid.. 8d s.. Iii. 152, }>m. Mow- 
haufa.— NVilliains (1637). ibid.. IX. 301. 1846. 
Mowbanka.— Mas<in (KM), Ibid.. 4th s., Vil, 411. 
1865. Mowhauora — Williams (1637). ibid.. 8d s., 
IX, 300, 1KI6. Kowhawkea.—Haynes (1643). ibid., 
I. 2:50. 182.S. Mowhawka.— Clinton (1743) in N. Y. 
Doc. Col. llisi.. VI, 2:H). 1H,%5. Mowbeaka.— I'at- 
rick (1637) in .Ma*«. Hist. S^x-. Coll.. 4ltb s.. vii, 
•28, 1886. Hawbaka.-GMdner (166S) in N. Y. 



Nm. Obi. Blit, IV. 872. 1864. W ea a ak a m. — 
ler (lOOOnnMaasi Hist. 8or70oll..8d a., 
, 1888. BCsqaas.— Androa (1678) In K. Y. 
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MOHAWK — ^MOHSaAN 



Dim . Col. Hist.. XIII, 225, ItWl. Mowanake*.— 
OHrrleiuT (lf.»iO)in Muhh. Hi^t. S<k-. ( nil , 3d*.. 
III. l.VJ. ]KiS. Oyander*.— Sht H. ("Hlh. Mi.sM , '211, 
IKV) iprolmbly a lunch fnrin oi Atiilt i>[. Sank 
hioani. — Hi-t-ki-wi-Uicr quolcil by (iullaliii in 
Trans. Am. Aiitiq. Kw.. ii. U\, t In lii\vtire 
name: 'flint U'.itv'K Tpakawr«aho(eh — M»n-- 
anlcy. N. Y . n. I' l. IM".*. Tehawrehogeh.- liii'i., 
l"*'.. Tehur Ichogugh.— Ibifl. Tekau-terifteso nei. 
-ll.i.l . 17^. Tganh6fe.— Pyrlwus MS. (m. IT.SO) 
qiiolfd in Am. Antin.. iv. 7r>, 1H82. Yaniejro- 
rono.— GHt.«<chet, \V.Miii<l<<t MS., B. A. B., M81 
(Ilurun tuune: 'bear ptH>ple'). 

Xohftvk. One of the Lakmiat bands 

of tlu' KalaiXMiian stock, <iii Mohawk r., 
an B. tributary of tlio Willamette, iuut n. 
of Eugene City, Oreg.— U. 8. Ind. Treat 
( 1 ) , 1 <), 1 873; Bandere in Ind. AfL Rep. 
1863, 88, 1864. 

. Mobegan (from mawgnn, *wolf.* — 

Trunilmin. An Aliroin juian trilic who.«t' 
chief seatappearH originally to have been 
on Thamee r., Conn., in the n. iiart of 
New London CO. Theyclaime<l a.--' their 

E roper country all the territory watered 
y the Thames and its branches n. to 
within 8 or 10 in. of llic Ma!<.«aclni.«cf fs 
line, and by conque::il a contiideniblu 
area extending v. and a. Into Maseachu- 
settsand Rhoch- Island, oocapied bv the 
Wabaooaeeet and Nipmoc On the w. 
their aominion extended along the coast 
to Kast r., near (Juilford, Conn. After 
the destruction of the I'eouot in 1637 
the Mohesan laid claim to their country 
and that of the western Nehantic in the 
8. part of New London co. The tribes 
w. of them on Connectimt r., whom they 

goiiiflimes clainidl as 8nl>j<'i ts, wcic gen- 
erally hoMtile to theui, as were aii^o the 
Narraganset on their k. border. 

Tlic Mohrjran sccin to have been the 
eastern branch of that groun of closely 
connected tribes that spread from the vi- 
cinity of Narnit'ansett hay to the farther 
side of the Hudson (see Mahican)^ but 
since known to the whites the eastern and 
western lH«lie>- liave liad no }KjliticaI con- 
nect ion. At the first tiettlement of !New 
KnjiUind the Mohefmn and Peqnot formed 
but one tribe, uikKt the rnle of Sassaens, 
afterward luiown as the Tequot chief. 
Uncas, a snbordtnate chief connected by 
marria>ie with the family of Sa.i*'aciie, re- 
belled against hiui and asBUineil a distinct 
authority as the leader of a small band on 
the Thames, tnar Norwich, who were 
afterward known in history as Mohegan. 
On the fall of iSansacns in 1637 the sreater 
I>art of the survivorw of his tribe fell 
under the dominion of the Mohegan 
chief, who thns obtained control of the 
tt'iritoi y of the two trilieh with all their 
tribntary bands. As the Knglisli favored 
hiH preteneions he also set np a claim 
to extensivt" ailjoininj^ t<'rritorie8 in tlie 
po^(\'^ion of rival chiefs. He strcngth- 
ennl his position by an alliance with the 
Kn^li-h aK'ninst all ■ it he r 1 1 ibe~. an'l after 
the destruction of the iudiau power in s. 



Kew England, by the deaUi of King 
Philip in 1676, the Mobe^n were the 

only important tribe remaining; s. of the 
Abiiaki. As the white settlements ex- 
tended the Mohegan sold most of their 
land.*i and confined thems* lveH to a r. ?- 
ervation on Thamea r., in Mew Loqdon 
CO. , Conn. Their villajze, also called Mo> 
he^'an, wa.'^ on tlie site of tfie jirt^'nt 
town of that name on the w. bank of the 
river. Their ancient village seems to 
have boon farther up, alx)nt tlie month 
of the Yantic. Besides the village at 
Mohegan, the villages of Groton and 
Stonington. occupieil mainly hy the rem- 
nant of the Pequot, were considere*! to 
belonsr to the Mohegan. They rapidly 
(Iwinnled awav wlien surronnded by the 
whites. Many joine«l the 8catioook, bat 
in 1798 a still larger number, nnder the 
leadership of < >ccom, joine<i tlie Brother- 
ton Indians in New York, where they 
formed the majority of the new eettle- 
iiient. Tliere»tof ihe tril)© contiiuio to 
reside in the vicinity of Moii^aii or Nor- 
wich, Conn., bat are now rednced to 
alKMit 100 individnal.s of mixed blcKxl, 
only one of whom, an old woman, re- 
tained the language in 1904. They still 
keep up ft hk'ptendx^r festival, whi» 1» ap- 
pears to be a survival of the Ctreen lorn 
dance of the Eastern tribes. For inter- 
estin^' notes on this remnant, seo Prince 
and Speck in Am. Anthrop., 1903 and 
1904. 

. In Kmuho Mohegan were estimate*! to 
number from 2,000 to 2,500, but this in- 
cluded the Peqaot living with them, and 

probably other Huhordinate tribes. In 
1705 they numbered 750, and in 1774 
were reported at 206. Roon after they 

lost a con.«iderable number by removal , 
to New York, and in 1804 only 84 were 
left, who were reduced to 69 nve years 

later. Tlu'V were reiwirted to nnmber 
300 in lS2o,'and about 350 in 18.i2. bat 
the increased numbers are probably due 

to tlie enumeration of negroe.*4and niix*."*!- 
blootla living with them, tt^ther with 
reeniit."^ from the Narraganset and others 
in the vicinity. The Mohegan villages 
were Groton, Mohegan, Showtucket, and 
Wabaquasaet. For further information 
and svnotivma, see .V«iAicf/n. (.). .m.) 
Manbeken.— Brewster (UVSl) in Mie«. Hi-t. iV»c, 
foil , 4ths ,VII. 71. iMo. Manhigan-euck. — To'k. r. 
Al^imq. Ser.. v. 23. 19(il (EnKli»ti form ol tribal 
nanu ). Hawchiffin.— Johnsun (16.V1) in Maw. 
Him. Sec. Cotl -2.1 - . VII. 47. l.slH. Mawhiek- 
on. — KaMon tirat\ ', 7 >T iti N.V IMh- Cul Hitt.. 
VII, Jyi. ls.Vi. Mawtiiggin* — Joluijion .n^^li In 
Mass Hist .Sk'. Coll ,2iis , IV, 2.S. IM6. Mof«kin — 
Honkins i U>4t'>). lbi<1 . 4th s.. vi.:m, 1^'^. Mo^aa- 
eucK» —Williams iir.:r*. ibnl . Jlu. Mohafin — 
A'liiin'-(173.H).ibid..i.:i.'i. 1S.')2 (Connect ii-ut VI 1 lace) 
Moheag.—Matlur (<•(«. KVlO) in linikf. Hk Inds . 
bk. 2. N>, 1H4H. Moheagan.— Horsuiauib-n ( 174-lt in 
N Y. l>or Col. Hist , vi,2.V.. l.s,V). Moheafanden — 
Tninil.uU, Conn., l, aV), ISl.S. Mohea««a.— Ma.<<>n 
i I li.Tti) in Maj«. Hist. !m>c. C<'11., 2il ».. vin. Hh, 
im. M«h»igBM.-fstei» (CB. 16H) in Duk% Bk. 
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teas., bk. 2. 69. 1A48. ■ohMgiM.opatrick (iwr) 
to Man. BtaUSoc. coll.. 4th tii. S2». 1865. M»- 
hMM.— WaIiiirrtKht(17«5) in Mc. Hist. Sov.Coll., 
IT, 12S. 18S6. ■obeek.-Fitch (1674) in Mam. Hi«t. 
Soe. Ooll.. Ista.. i. 208. 18O6 (village In Cnnncrtl- 
cut). HMifukki.— Pjrncbon (1645). ibid.. 4th a., 
VI. 374, 1861. Mtbtnat.— HayncK ( KMS ), ibid., 3SJ 
(used byHubtMrdin 1680 for thi> N* w Vorlt tribe). 
Mohagn.— Ooddington (1640), Ibid., 318 (Connee- 
Ucut Tillage). H0lMBM.-SaiC9 (ca. 1770). ibid.. 
,x, im, 1809. — ■ - — 



lit!.. 



Leete {16M». ibid., 



li^.^' JJ'v^ **V.-Hyae (I7W) In 
l>nike. Bk. Inds.. bk. 2. 66.1819: KMnl-Brew- 

Iter (lfi«> in Mare. Hist. 80c. Coll.. 4th ■.. vii, 76, 
1666. Hohifaa.— Mam. Records (1642) in Drake. 
Bk.lQds.,bk.2.63.1848. Hakinaraeka.— Williams 

11637) In Maw. Hint. 8oe. Coll., 8d s., I, 168. 1825. 
Iohi»anie.-Williani.«( (1637). Ibid,, 4th ».. vi, 207, 
1H»y. Mohigen..- Vincent ( 1638), Ibid., 8d VI, 
3.% 1837 (u.Hod by HurriM in 1806 tor tb« New York 
tri>>e). Kohinana.-N. Y. HM. Soe. CMI.. 2d ■., 
1.72,1841. MeEicfen.— Cushman (1622) in Matt. 
Hiat. Soe. Coll.. -Tth B..111, 122, iK'tti (Connecticut, 
or; may mean Mon began id.). Mohinvaen.— 
l?nderhill (163X). ibid.. S^l s .vi.l.viwT ICohic- 
btaa.— Vincen t ( 1 i iiid ,39. Mokicia.— 8tepH- 
ew (1675).ibid., .X, 117. 1849 ((^jnntn ticut village). 
Mohifoaert.— Uigglnsoti (KW" 1. lbi<l., 4th a., vll. 
39»;, \>W>. Mohogin.— Writt r of lt;76 quoted by 
Drake, Ind. Chron.. 11(>, 1834>. Moaabegaa.— Win- 
tliroi. ( ItxlK) <jiH)t»'d by Dmke. Bk. Inds.. bk.2.a7, 
IMM. Monahinneucka.— WillianiH (1637) in Mas*. 
ni>t. .SiM'. { oil., 4th B., vi.21.'i, 1J<63. Honabiga- 
nick.— ibid.. 215 (CoiuuH-ticiit village). Mooa- 
higgaa. -Williams (iftis) .|iiot.-d by Tnimbnil, 
Ind. Names Conn.. 1 KM n'Miini-ctioiit village). 
Moaahiggaaia.— Willinnis 1 li in MasN. HisL.SiK'. 
Coll.. 4th n., V!. 231, 1863. Monahigganniok,— Wil- 
lianiH (16:t9), ibid , 260. Konahiggent — Williams 
(lt;;iHt. il.id , M n , I. Ifi", 1H2.%. Xonahigfoa.— 
Williams ( li..;" ,, ilnd.. 41I1 a., vi. 2I.'>, I SA^i.^ioiia- 
hifon —Williurns n<K5>*), iltid , 2^.M. Monhagia.— 
AdaiMs iiT.vHi, ibid., i, 3.'<, IKV.'. Hoabeagaa.-— 

Ma.*iun <UW^). ibid., vit, 416. Isto. Moaheags. 

Ibid.. 413. Monhecaaa.— Williams ( ItlTO), ibid.. 
1st N.. 1,277, IHOfi. MoabMe — Mam.n ( 1W3). ibid , 
4th B., VII. 411. 18»i.T Monhegen — Treat V (Iftl-S), 
ibid.. III. 437, 1KS6. Monhiggin.— Williams fUa7), 
Ibid., VI. 220, 186.1. Monhig*on«.— Williams ( 167.'!). 
ibid..3(r2. Moabigga.— Hradfoni {i-a. lii'iO). ibid. 
Ill, :161. 1&56. KoBohegeni — Klh.i 16.'>0), Ibid., 
3<1 s.. IV. 139, 1834. Morahtkan* -()(«lyrk (1640) 
In N Y. DiH-. Col. Hist . II, HI. l>.^s Horhioaaa.— 
Map of Ml»;. iliiil . I. l.sf*. Mowheganneak — Ma- 
mti i l«V48i ill Ma-- Hint. 800. Coll., 4th s.. vii m 

( miiii.. ;u. IS8I (Englisli form 01 tgkul name). 
Munhegan. — Pynohon (IfrlUi in MHs.vIIi.st Sx« 
foil .^ih s,. VI, -.m. 18*-.;^. Munhioke — Brewster 

ih'Mi. ibid., VII. 67, 18»r< ir<)nn(< ticiit villane^ 
fanhegana — Sjiiiionl (li..%7i m 1; i (•,,) 
36J.ls.Vi River Headi - Viii Pioneer. II, 191. 1843 
(iMi-priiil. (.rMl.,^,,l\ inr ■• Kiver Inds "K River 

Indians S<e uinii r till- title. Sea-side People. 

Moixiiii, Coiisaiig. and .\nin., 2^9. 1871. Unkus 
Indiana.— .Salisbury ( 1678) in N. Y. l)o<- Col Uisl 
XIII. 526. 1881. Uplaad ladiaaa -Church (1716) in 
Drake Ind. Wars, 67. 1826. Tplaad la^aa.— 
Bn wMer (1688) In MSM. BUL §06. OOU.. 4tb|i, 
Vii. 75, 1866. 

MekraigBelM». A tribe of the Monacaa 

Confedera< \ , ffirmerlv livin;^ on flic upper 
waters of Jamea r., Va, Jefferson locates 
them in Powhatan 00., on the ». side of 
the river, a few inilos alM)vo liichnioMil, 
but Strachey seems to place them higher 
np, in the moontaine. (j. m.) 

■0heni«Beboaa.—JefferM>n,Xoto<!, 179. 1801. Hobe- 
maaaboM.— Macaulcy, N. Y . 11. 178. 1829 (mis- 

Jtrint). Mohemonaoea.— Boudiiiot.Stiirm the\Vei«t, 
27.1816 Kowbemobo — 8inilh. Va . i, map, 1819* 
Sewkaaaacbooeb — Fo|s. ibid., vx,. Mowhemea 
etegN.— Strachey (m 1612), Va., Kn!, 1*19. Ko 
insMMbogbea. — Smith, op. cit.. VM ] 
iMk e, m racbey (oo. 1612), Va., ISi. i»49, 



Koheton. An unclassified tribe Hying 
in 1671 in themonntBinsof s. w. Virginia, 

or the adjacent part of \\\vt Virginia, on 
the upi)er waters of a river flowing n. w. — 
perhaps New r. They had removed a 
short titiH' previoiiHly from the liead- 
watcrnof the Koanoke, in the mountains 
farther to the b. Thev were friends and 
neiglilMir- of the Tntefo, ami were iK)Rsii- 
bly a «'ognate tribe, or they may have 
bt'cn Shawnee. (j.' u.) 

Hobetaa.— Batts (1671) In N. Y. Doc. CoL Hbt.. 
Ill, 197, is.'is (ef. Bu.shnell In Am. Anthrop.. IX. 
DO.1.1S07J. MobatMM.— Ibid., 198. 

Mohidraa Joha^t Town. A Tillage, prob- 

ablv occupied by a l)and of Mahican under 
a cbief known as Mohickon John, for- 
merly on the npper waters of Mohican r., 
prf)bal)Iy on .Icrome fork, in thr {ircH-nt 
AHtdand co., Ohio. It is probably the 
Mohiclcen ViIla(Ee mentioned byCrofrhan 
in 17r>0. (.1. M.) 

Mohican Johnstown.— Howe, llist.Coll ( ihio. n, H32, 
18y»j. Mohicken Village. — CroKhaii 1 17H0i in .Mass.' 
Hist. S<H-. C»ill., 4th .s.. i.\. :i7H, 1S71. MohickoB 
Joba'a TowB.— Hnt«'hiii- mi j. in Smitli, Hoiuiuefs 
Exne<l., 1766. Ville de Jean, — Iji Tour, map, 1784 
(" Moliickon ou Ville de .lean "). 

Mohock. From the reputation of the 
Mohawk, an Iroqnoian people of central 
New York and partp of Canarla. their 
name was u.^^cd by the culonij^ta in the 
sense of *fiorce fellow,' then ruffian,' or 
'tonjr}i' ill modern parlance. The wonl 
wa." Hjieciallv applied to one of the many 
band.s of ruAianH who infested the streets 
of London at the lu'L'inninu of the ISth 
century. .\h it appears in Kngiihh litera- 
ture it is PiH'lled Mohock. Gav, thepoet 
and dramatist (1688-1732), asks— 
Who hsu* notli«ara tbeSeowraffl midnight famor 
Wlio IMS not tmnUed at tbe Mohock a name? 

(A. p. c.) 

Xohominge. A vii lage of the Powhatan 

confederacy near the falls of James r., at 
Richmond, Va., about Hi 10 (Strachey, 
CO. i(>r_>, Va., 25, 1849). It is notmarked 
on CJapt. .lohn Bmith'M ma]>. 

■ohOBgo (or Myhangah ). The wife of 
Kihegjwhngsih. an Osage chief. These 
two, with four other mem bern of the tribe, 
sailed from New Orleans in 1827, and on 
July 27 arrived at Havre, France, under 
the care of David Delauuay, a Frenchman 
who had lived 25 years in 8t I»uis, and 
who is said to have Ihhmi a colonel in the 
service of the United States. The Imlians 
later went to Paris, and, as at Havre, were 
the object.^ of marked attention, b<Mng 
Bhowere<l with gifts, entertained by peo- 
ple of prominenee, and received at conrt 
by Charles X. The d.-sire of Kilie^'a- 
shugah to visit France wa« inspired by a 
journey to that country by \m urand- 
father in the time ot Louis XI \ . Kihe- 
gashugah and two others of the party 
ainl of BmalliK)x on shipboard while re- 
turnintr to .\tiierica. It is said tliat the 
expeuttc oJi th<^ return was burue by La- 
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fayetto. Landing at Norfolk, Va., thesur- 
vivorw oi the party pn>ceeded to Wanh- 
in>»ton. where the acc ompanying jwrtrait 
of Mohongo, from Kenney an<l Hall, was 
painted. S**** Six In<lien8 rouges <le la 
tribu ( >Hagi'H (with iH^rtrait"), 1.S27; His- 
toire de la trihu OHage*", par P. V., 1827; 
MeKenney and Hall, Ind. Tribes, i, 20, 
ISoS; Fletcher in Am. Anthrop., ii, 395, 




MOMONGO (McKCNNCV AND HALl) 



Mobonk Indian Conferences. .\ H>ries of 
annual nui'tingHof friends of the Indians 
intended to faeilitate intelligent dij*eu8- 
sion and ron-^eientious agitation for<lesir- 
ahle reforms. Jn the.«e eonferene<'s a 
novel and effeetive way of fonning and 
(lisseminating sound public opinion has 
been devised and for a s<-ore oi years snc- 
(vssfully employed, and through their in- 
strumentality public speakers and those 
wlio write for the press have Ini-n kei)t 
in touch with the exfn-rts who know the 
fact». The Mohonk conferenei^, in their 
inception and their maintenance, an* the 
idea and the work of Albert K. Smiley, 
UH'inlier of the U. 8. BoanI of Indian 
Comndssioners, f«>rmerly professor of nat- 
ural s<'ience at Haverford College, later 
in charge of the Friends' B(wrdin^ School 
at Providence, K. I. Having purchased 
th«» j)i< lnn's«|ue hotel overlooking beau- 
tiful L. Mohonk, in the Catskill ninge, 
w. of lower Hudson r., N. Y., Mr Smiley 
made it a resort for pettjile of education, 
high principle, and i)hilanthropic inter- 
«>sts. I-«'d by thewisli to promote refonn 
in tlie manaL'cment of Iinlian affairs, he 
conceived the idea of inviting each year, 



as his jHTsonal guwts for the greater {>art 
of a Week in OctoluT, the people wfio 
knew mostalKuit Indian life, education, 
an<l mission work, and the relations of 
the liovernment to the Indian.*. Besides 
the-'ie experts in Indian affairs, were in- 
vite<l from 100 to UoO other people, lead- 
ers in shaping public opinion, such as ed- 
itors of the secular and religiou.s press, 
writers for reviews, clergymen of all de- 
nominations, nresiflents of universities 
and colleges, leading men and women 
teaching in public .s<'Ikk)Is, lawyers and 
judge.**. Senators and Kenreeentativee" in 
("ongress, mendx-rs of tne Cabinet and 
heads of I>epartments, exjH'rt ethnolo- 
gists, and, preeminently, such workers 
from the ticM as Indian agents «»f charac- 
t«'r and intelligeiuv, tcaclicrs of Indian 
sch«K)ls, armv officers with a jtersonal 
knowle<lge oi Indians, and philanthrnpie 
|ieopIe who had studied the Indians on 
the reservation.s. These meetings Mr 
Smiley, as a member of the Boanl of 
Indian Commissioners, calle<I "Confer- 
ences with the Hoard." and until HM)2 a 
munl)er of the Board prt'sideil — < len. 
Clinton B. Fisk, from 1SS3 until his death 
in ISJM); Dr Merrill K. (tates. former pre**- 
ident of Aniherst College, chairman ( now 
w'cretarv) of the Boanl, from 1S90 to 
1W2; in l»(Ki, H<m. John D. I^)ng, ex- 
Sj'cretary of tlie Navy, and in IJKM, Hon. 
CharUis ,f. Bonaparte, present Secretary 
of the Navv. The |»r<K-ee<lings of th«* 
conference for the first 20 years were 
printe<I as an ap|K>ndix in the Annual 
HeiK>rts oi the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. 

During the four days of the meeting, in 
the mornings a three or four hours' ses- 
sion and in the eveinngs two to three 
hours hi^' been given to a<idres(»e?, pa- 
|H'rs, retK)rts. and the freest (liscussion, in 
which trie widest differences of oi>inion 
have iK'en welcome<l and carefully con- 
sidered and di.^cussed. Symiwthetic at- 
tention to views the most divergent haa 
resulteil in such conservatively souml ut- 
tenmces in the annual Mohonk platfonn 
as havegenen»llycomman<hHl thesupj>f»rt 
of the great Inwly of the best friends ot the 
Indians. In the afternoon, indrivesand 
walks alM)ut the lake and through the 
forest, congenial groups of intereste<I 
frien<ls often continued the discussions of 
the morning si'ssion.s, shafx'd re.-^dutions, 
and devise<l plans for aiding reform. 

At its lirst meeting in 1SS.3 the con- 
ference reported in favor of larger appro- 
priations for Indian education and more 
school buildings; the extension of laws 
relating to crime, marriage, and inheri- 
tance so as to cover Indians on n-w rva- 
tions then "lawh'ss"; mon* of n ligious 
education for Indians; the gradual with- 
•Irawal of nitions from the able-lxxlied 
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Imlians iM'cause rati«»nH jjaupiTizeil llicui; 
the itiexiKHliency of leasiiii; Indian graa- 
iun IhikIh, ami the need of jrrfatiT rare 
in selecliuj; men of chanuter as Intitan 
agents. Still more pn>);reHflive iMtlidea 
have been a(lviHix(f(l in fJtil)s<M|U('rit y<'nr<. 
The fonft'rvme early ili'«-laretl Utr laml in 
eevenilty, with inahrnable honir^trads 
for lutlian fainiUef ; ft»r edncatiiij; ImlianH 
industrially a» well At* intrih-ciuallv fur 
dtisenehic^ to be conferred as ra|ridly as 
prat'ticabfe; and for uniform iuHistance 
u^Min monogamy, the naeredness of mar- 
riage, and the prewrvation at each 
agency of family recordn of marriages 
and relationshijtei. The alx)lition of the 
systfiii of ap{)Ointing Indian agents as a 
reward for partisan Hervirc with little 
r^rd to fitnem, wasur^^ently advocate<). 
The a<lvantav'rH of tlic "ontin;; systtMu." 
by which Indian children of school age 
were placed in carefally chosen homes of 
whitf |>co|>le, to attend 81- hool witli white 
children, and learn to work on white 
men's farms, were dtsctused and demon- 
Btrated. The hreakinu up of the tribal 
system in Indian Territory was advocated 
eeveral years before the Gommiseiion to 
the Five ('ivilize<l TrilieH (q. v.) was ixyt- 
poiuted;and the conference hafiadvwatetl 
the division of the ^reat tribal trust fnnds 
into individual h()l<iii)).'s. «-arh Indian to 
have control of bin own >han" of that 
money as soon as tiehhows himself able 
to K'tiin to use it wisely. The develop- 
ment of native Indian indut*tries, wher- 
ever practicable, has been intellinentlv 
favoH'd. Sympathetic apy>re<Mation of all 
that is line, artistically suggestive, and 
worthy of development in the nature, in- 
stittitionB. and arts of the Indian, has 
been marke«l and eonstant. (m. e. a.) 

Mohotlath {Mo-hotralh). A sept of the 
Opitchesaht, a Nootka tribe. — Hosts in 
fith Rep. N. W. Tribes Canada. :V2, 1S1H). 

Moicaqai. A former rancheria, proba- 
bly of the Nevome, in Sonora, Mexico, 
visited bv Father Kino in 1«)04. — Doc. 
Hi • 4th I, 25.3, ISai;. 

Moiagwoaa. The name (the etymology 
of whidi is donbtfnl) of a small tribe of 

the Illinois confe<leraey, clo!?ely affiliate«l 
with the Peoria. The name was applied 
also to the village in which they resided. 
The first reeorditl notice of the tribe i.s l)y 
Marquette in the account of his descent 
of the Mississippi with Joliet in 1673, 
when be fonn<l tlu iu residiiit: in the vi- 
cinity of the Peoria village on the w. side 
of the Mississippi near the month of a 
river snppoH^I to bnve been the T>es 
MoineK Franepielin's map «»f ItiSH gives 
the name of the river as "Moingana," 
and marks the Indian village (^f "Moin- 
eoana" on it. When Manjnette retvirned 
nt>m the 8. in K574, he i>assed nj) Illinois 
r. and found the Peoria in the vicinity of 
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L. Peoria, the t r i be h a v i ng removed h i t her 
after his descent the | previous year. He 
does not mention the .Moingwena in tlii.s 
eonnc< tion, but from the fact thatCiravier 
f«>und them with thePeoriain this local- 
ity in 17(H), it is presunje<l that they 
migrate<l thither with the latter tribe. 
As no mention is made of tiiem after tbia 
time they probalily were incorix>rated 
with the I'eoria, thus losing their trilwl 
distinction. (j. M. c. T. ) 

MoengSenft.— Joliet, iimpH in Cones, Hke'e Expod., 
I, 13. 18iA. Moincoaaa.— Lh Stille (ir>Kl) in Mar- 
Kry . Di'c. , II , 1 ;n . 1 H( 7. Moingon*. — I'eniraut ( 1 700) , 
il>ul..v.'lll, MoincwenAA.— Kheii, Cath. MisK., 
m. 1x65. Moiiw.— Nuttall. JourtuU, 251. 1«U. 
Mouingoueu.— Oiavier (1701) In Jea. Rel., lxv, 

101. 1900. 

KoiMya ( Mdlfhfti, a wonl of uncertain 

origin, sometimes rendert'd as a Cheyenne 
name meaning 'nianv tlies' or 'Hint peo- 
ple', but probably of foreign derivation). 
An Algon(|iiian tribe which, according t/> 
the tradition of the Cheyenne, adjoined 
them on the n. e. in their old home in 
Minnesota, and started with them on 
their westward migration al»out the year 
17(K), but turne<l back I K'fore reaching the 
Missnuri r. It is said that some of their 
ilm endantH are still with the Cheyenne. 
They are possibly identical with the Mon- 

soni. it. M. ) 

Amw Itoney In Fldd Columb. Mm. Pob. 
108, pi. xix. 1905. to t»u al y*.— Orinnell, Social 

Or^. Cheyennes. ISfi, IWtt. 

Moiiie. A summer village of Montagn- 
ais and NascaiHH) at the mouth of Moisie 
r., on the ir. diore of the Gnlf of St 
Lawrence, Quebec ( Hitid, I-;ib. Penin., K 
2iM), 1H()3). In \\m the Montagnais and 
Nascapee at Moisie and 8even Islands 
numbered :?7<;. 

Moiya. (iiven l>v Cjibljs (Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, iii, 112, 1858) as the name 
of a Ponm \ ill;ii:e in the vicinity of Hop> 
land, Mendocino co., Cal. 

Majnalaiia. A former Taos village in 
the mountains above the present Tsos 

IiUeblo, N. Mex. 
lojual u«. — Haiiilelier in Arch. Intt. RftPen, IV, 
il, iHirj. MojiMk-lu na.— Ibid. 

Mokftieb. The Mountain Lion clan of 
the Ki-resan pueblos of Laguna, Sia, .San 
Felipe, and Cochiti, N. Mex. The Moun- 
tain Lion clan of Laguna went to that viU 
lage from the Rio (irande, dwelling first 
at Mt Taylor, or MtSan Mateo. With the 
IIaf>ai (t)ak ) clan it formed a phnitry. bnt 
it is pmbably n<iw extinct. The clans 
of this name at Sia and San Felipe are 
quite extinct. (f. w. n. ) 

X6hkaoh-hanuoh.— IIihIko in .Vrn. Aiil}m>]i., ix, 
Itti, 18'.<6 (r«H-hili nami-: hdnurh •peof>lo'). 
Moltaich hano. — Il>i<l. i sj:i iitnl San Felipe formi. 
MokaiqchhaxKr*. — It'id l-ii«iiMa fnniii. Mo'- 
kaitc.— .Stevenson in Iltli l{.-p \\. A. K., 1'.', IMM 
(Siafomi: Ir^rhy Mo kaUh.— Bamieliir ill Anil. 
In.«t. I>aper». in, m, 1890. HokaUli baanUb.— 
Kandelier. Delight Haken, 404, 1880 {kamOah^ 
"licople'). 

Mokatkel. A former Liiisefio village 
in the nenchborhood of San Lais Rey 
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miasioil, S. Cal. — Taylor in Cal. Farmer, 
May 11, 1860. 

MokeloiiiiM. A division of the Mi wok 
in the country between CoHumne and 
Mokchuime rs., in Kldonwlo, Anja<lor, 
and Sacramento cos., CaL S«e Moqutl- 
mman Family. 

LoddomBee.— RHiuToft, Nnt. Raoi>f. t. i:<(). Is74. 
MokaUmaia.— Diiflot de MofntN Kx|>l., ii, 
1944. H»-k«l-nai-a«.— Fr6moDt. UtMiK. Memoir, 
1848. ■mmIubuim.— Bancroft. Hi»t. Cai.. iv, 73, 
liW. XaMwniiM.— Baorruft. Nal. Kacen, i, 450, 
1874. SitalMUM.— Ibid. MvttdMUM.— Hale 
In 0. S. Kzjrt. Ezped., Vl. 630, 1K46. Beeklumaca.— 
Bancroft, Nat. Karcvi. t. 450. 1M74 lidpnilrAl?). 

Mokete. A villajr*- of tlic I'uwhatan 
confederacy, in 1608, on VVarrasqueocrr., 
iBle of Wlglit 00., Va.— Smith (1629), 
Va., I, map, n-pr. isi;». 

Mokohoko ( Mukohuko", 'he who Houts 
ible near the enrfoce of the water'). A 
chief of the liandofSaiik that look tlu'U'ud 
in HUpportin^ IMack iluwk (ii. v.) in the 
Black lift wk war. Hewaj<of theSturifeoii 
clan, the ruling clan of tlic Sank, ami was 
a l)itter enemy of Keoknk (q. v. ). The 
Iwind Htill retains it> idrntity. It refused 
to leave KanMiM when tlie rent t>f tli«' trilie 
went to Indian Ter., and had to In- re- 
moved thither hv the military. It is now 
known af) the tOac k Ilawk l>an<l, and its 
members are the nio^t lonservaliveof all 
the Sauk. (w. .i.) 

Moknmiki ( ' rod r»nind rohes" i. A l»and 
of the rietran ili\ ision of the Siksika. 
Mo-kAm'-ika. — <>niiii> '. I. H]jH-kit>.>i l.<><lKe Talet>, 
210. 1H«. Red Round Rob«-» — 1 1 . i . 1 . . I'i.* 

Ifolala. A Waiilut|>nan trilte forming 
the western divimon of that family. Lit- 
tle is known of their In'story. When first 
met with they c-idrd in the Catk-ade 
range between Mtt« Ihjod and Si^ottand 
on the w. plopo, in Washington and Ore- 
gon. TheCuyufje have a tradition that 
the Molala funnerly dwelt with them 
B. of Cnlnmbia r. and became oeparated 
anti driven wentward in tlM-ir wars with 
hoHtile tril)e8. Their dialect, while re- 
lated, in quite difitinct from that of the 
Cayiist , and tlu' w[iar;iti' «n probably touk 
place in remote timei<. The name Molala 
18 derived from that of a ereek In Willa- 
mette valley, 'irei:., .'J. of ()n'_'<iii ('it\ 
A hand of ttutH^ Indians drove out the 
original inhabitants and occnpied their 
land. Siil)>MM|nciif !y the luime was ex- 
tended to all the ban(l.<. The proent 
statofi of the tri lie iH not oertain. In 1 849 
it was estitiiated to numlM-r 100; in 1877 
liat>chet found s*'veral fantilien living on 
the Grande Konde n's., Oreg., an<I in 1R81 
there were said to he altotit '_*() iiidi vidiinis 
living in the mountains w. of Klamath 
lake. Those ontheiirande Ronderen. at(> 
nrit o}l)cialI \ eiintneratrd. Imf an- re-zarded 
asaljsorbetl I >v the other tri lie- w ith whom 
they live. \^ith regard to the re.xt noth- 
ing ii» known It is prohahle. however, 
that there are a few K-atteretl .survivors. 

The Molala joined with other bands of 



Willamette valley in the treaty of Day- 
ton, Oreg., Jan. 22, IHTvS, and by treaty 
at the 8ame place. Dee. 21, iHo.?, they 
cede<l tlieir lands and agree*! to remove 
to a reservation. Cbakankni, Chimbuiha, 
and Mukauti are said to have been Molala 
bands or settlements. (l. f.) 

Amole'lish.— <jnlw>het. Cnlapnoya MS., B. A.E..S1, 
]H" (('HlaptxivH name). Kaikni.— Oatwhet in 
O.iit. N. .\. Kthnol., n, j.t J 1", I^^io (Klamatli 
iiniin-). Lati u.— liutM-het, MnUla MS.. B. A. E. 
(own iiHtiu' I. La'tiwi.—Itiiil. Malala. — Stni. Ex. 
IHK-. is, anil Ciitif!.. M >^>K.. 10. 1V.7. Molala.— 
Trwity of IkM in V. S. ainl.. X.elh. IsSi. Molitlal- 
laa.— Tnuitv <>f Dnvton (1h.\Si in f. S. .sut., 
xn, 981. W<S. Molaie.— Oittwlut, t'mpqua MS. 
V(K!ub., H. A. K.. 1877. MolalU.— HtHlKt-J* in U. R. 
Ex. I>(N-. 37, 34th ConiBT.. 3d nvm.. 130. 18{>7. Ko- 
lallah.— White, Ten Vnira in On>Kon. •X6. 18Sa 
M»lallalaa.— Ind. AfT. Hep. £67. Ik57. Holal- 
laUa.— Hoi1ki-»< in H. H. Ex. Doc. 37. 34th r*>ug., 
Sdsens.. lao. Molallo.— Arniittrong. Orcgtm. 

114. IS.')?. Molallie.-McCiane in Ind. AfT. Rep.. 
269, 1889. Ha-lay-leaa.— Lyman in Orvgcm Hiat. 
Soc. Qoar.. I. S23. 1900. Molaaalaya.— Me«k la 
U. EL Ex. Doc. 7«, aoth Cong.. UX aesa.. 10, 
IMS. Mol«ai«f.-Uiie in Srlifmlcnat, Ind. 
rribea, Ul. 6S2. 185S. Kola All«y.-Lan« to tea. 
Ex. Doe. at. Slat Cong., 1st aeaa., 171. 18S0. Brta- 
alUaa.->Browne (Itftn In H. R. Ex Ixk :t>« 3SUi 
Cnns.,lat aeai., 7. 18BB. MaM.— Tkh ly uf Dayton 
(VISA) In IT. M. Stat.. xn.«81. ISO. Malato.— Hale 
in V. 8. Ezpl. Kned.. vi. 214. 1M6. Salatta.— 
UcClane In lad. All. Sep.. 7sk Vm. HUan.— 
H«dgp8ln H. R. Ex. Doc.37,S<tbOMig..adarH., 
180. 1«7. SoUallaa.— White tn Ind. Aff. Ren.. 
m, 1844. M«olal-la.-Ex. Doc. 88. tSd Conir.. S 
aeMi..2,18S2. Maalallaa.-^hoolenift, Ind.Tribea. 
in.20Q.map.18a8. WaatoIHa, — Tolmieand Dawaon. 
Oomu. Vocaba.. 11. 1884. Bailal-laa.— Lw In Ind. 
Aff. Kep.. 8. 1851. Straifht Wbla.-OatachH in 
rout. N. A. Kihnol.. It. pt. 2, 157, 1890 (name for 
thc«e on (tmnde Kunde rea.) Wrala AUav.— 
Lane in Ind. Aff. Kep., 180. im. Ta'-idt'ala.— 
Gatarhet. rmpqaaM8.TQeab., B. A.R., 1877 (Ump- 
qoA name). 

Molma. A Maidn village near Aubnm, 
IMarer ( o . ( al.— I>ixi in in r>n!l. Am.MoS. 
Nat. UiaL, XVII, pi. x.x.wiii, liK)5. 

liomi(Mi/mi, 'a ]teoi>lewhoeatnosinall 
hirdH which have lK»«'n kil!e«l by larger 
ones' ). A suhgens of the Mist>ouri ^'ens 
(lieghita, formerly a distinct in oplc. — 
I>-rs. V in 15th Kep. B. A. K.. •J40. lSt*7. 

Momobi ( Mo^-mo-bi, a Hpecies of lizt^rd). 
A clan of the IJsard (Earth or Sand) 
phmtrv of the Ilopi.— .Stephen in 8tli 

Kep. li. A. K., an, 1891. 
Moaaeaa (possibly from an Algonqnian 

\\ I ird siL'tiif\ iiiLT a <li>;^in«4 stick o: spade) . 
A tril>e and eonlederacy of Virginia in the 
17th century. The confederacy occupied 
tlu^ tipper waters of .Tames r. alM>vi' the 
falls at Uiehmond. Their ( hief villa|^^ 
was Rasawek. The^ were allies of the 
Manahoae and enemies of tlie I'<nvhatan, 
and .''iHjke a language different from 
that of either. They were Anally Incor- 
porated with otiier remnantf under the 
names oi S;i|M.iii ;iiid 'i'utelo(<p v. ). The 
eonfe<lera« y w a.s <•< >m pot8e<i of the Monaean 
proper. Ma-sina« ae, Mohemeneho, Mona- 
lias.-auo, MonasiLV4i{>uno, antl wme other 
trih<'s. 

The >Ionaran prf)|>er had a <'hicf f>ettle- 
meni, known to the whites as .Monacan- 
town, on Jamee r. abpnt 20 m. above tbe 
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falls at Richmond. In 1669 they ftill had 
30 bowmen, or perhaps about KMJ souls. 
Thirty years later, the Indian population 
having died f>ut or eniigrat*!<l, a Hugue- 
not colony took poteewiou of the site. 
Gonsalt Mooney, Biooan Tribes of the 
K:i.<t, Bull. B. A.K., 1H94. (.1. M.) 

Manacftn*.— Sniiih, Vti., I, 13>>. 1K19. ■anaehees. — 
Koill. Vn. CarMloruiii. '£15, lHt»6. Manakui.— D(ic. 
of ITul in Vu. Hi>l. Coll.. ii. V, 42. IsSii. Mana- 
kia».— Stith (17l7i (|Uot.<1 l>v Hurk. Vu.. i, 128. 
l«i>l. Kaaikin.— Ii<H-. uf 17«d in Vu. Hi-t. Coll., 
op. cit., 48. Maanaeana.— Stnu hey (< i/ l>;i Ji, Va., 
41, 1849. Kannachin. — Doc. of 1701 in Vu. Hist. 
Coll., op. < il.. J.S. Mannakin. — l-iiw -'Ml 0711), 
II iKt. Carol inu. hs7. l.S()0. Manikin. — lU rrnian, 
map ^ 1670) lii Kcp. Bouud. Coin.. IKTa (crronooosly 
lot'Htud oil ruiniinkcy r. ). Manycaa.— IXic. of 
1700 in Va. Ulitt. Coll., on. cit., .SI. Honacaaa.— 
Smith, Va., i, 116, 1K19. Monaehaiu.— Yoiik * 10^ ) 
In Unas. Hi^<t. Soc. Coll., 4th k, ix, 112. IH71. 
Xoaakiaa.— Ledert-r, Diwuv., 9, U>Ti. Monanaoah 
Bah««a««lu— Archer (1607) in Smith, WorkR, 
ArUT rd., xlvi. )S.<M. Monanacaat. — Ibid., 1. 
Monocan*. — Stnu'licy. op. fit.. 27. 

Itonack. Si'« Mmmurk. 

MenahaMano (a name <>f imoertain ety- 
mology, but xnoA. jirobaMy counoc t^nl 
with Yesd", the name wlii* li the TiUelo 
applied to themsidveM). A trihe of the 
Monaran eonfederaey, formerly living on 
the H. side of Jumet! r., near the moun- 
tains, in Bedford and Buckingham cos., 
Va. I^erer de8CTil)ee them mh tall and 
warlike, and says their totem wa« thrtn* 
arrows. In l'>71 they were 2o m. from the 
Sapotti, on Staunton r. They ^eeni to 
have been next in importana'! to the 
Monai-an in the confederacy. See Tuh ln. 
Consult Mooney, Siouan TribcH of the 
East. Bnll. B. A. E., 1894. ( j. m. ) 
Flaaakaakiaa. — Batte (1671) quoted by Femow, 
Ohio Val.. 221. 1890 (mi.oprinl). EaaahaakiM.— 
fiattn (1671) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hftt.lll, 197, 18». 
HaiMihartka — Batte. tbld.. W. ■MMfcaaaangh.— 
SmIUi (ea. 1«29), V*.. i, map. 1819. Biwtlia— - 
•M—Jdlemn. Motca, lU. 17M. W<Mi.ato«Mii» 
■ghw. 0tiniirtiMrt«iUil2).Va.,ia2.Wi9. Valm- 
■MMi-4«edcfer,1>liN9av.,t,l0R. >iMiMii.~Ibw.. 
mm (mljtprint). Tnak.— Hale In Proe. Am. 
Phflo& Soc.. XXI, U, 18SM (own name: Me IV- 
tdo), T«a*>.~Hale,M8..B.A.E..Un. Twaaf.— 
Bale in Proe. Am. Plillos. 8oc.. op. elt. 

Konakatnatha. See Huff Khifj. 

Monanank. A village, possibly Conoy, 
on the Potomac in 1608, al)out Breton 
bav, or Clemnnts branvh, 8t Marys co., 
Md. 

Monaahaokotooflf. A tribe w^hich, with 
tilt! Wunna.<hovvatucko<ij5, live<l w. of 
Bo-iton, Mai^., in lH.*i7. They were 
friends of the Petjiiot and enemies of the 
Narraganset. — WilliaiuR (16.S7) in Mass. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., 4th s., vi, 194, 1863. 

MraailMapaBe. A tribe of the Monaean 

confe<leni(y. formerly livitiy in Ixiuisa 
and Fluvanna coo., Va., between the 
James and the headwaters of the Pamun* 

key. The derivatioi) nf the nain<- i.s un- 
known, but it may have some connection 
■with Saponi. See M(H>ney, Siotian Tribes 
of the Kjust. Bull. B. A. E., 1894. (j. .m.) 

Maaaicapanoea.— Miii uuh-y, N'. Y., n. 178. Ivk). Mo- 
■aaiecapaaoea.— .It'tTerson. .Nutcv, KJi. i7i>i. Ko- 
aaaiMapaaow.— Koudiuoi, Star in the West, 127, 



1S16. Xoaatidkapaaoaflia.— Smith (m. 1629). Va., 

I. 134, 1819. ■goaaukapanough.— Ibid., map. 

Monax. See Mnuiinck. 
Moncacktape ('killer of pain and fa- 
tigue • ). A Yazoo Indian, noted chiefly 

on acnuint <»f his real ( n- su]*]" iscd tiav- 
elti and knowledge of various iuiliau 
languaftes.^ Le Paf^ dn Pratz, daring his 
rej?idence in Louisiana altoiit the middle 
of the 18th century, met Moncachtai>e 
and obtamed from fiim an account of his 
waiuleringf, acc»>rdingto\vhich( Dul'ratz, 
Hiht. bi., Ill, H9-i2ti. 1758), after the low 
of his wile and chilaivtt, he had devoted 
mu<"h of his time to traveling. One of 
hitf jouniey.< wu.s to the N. K., in which 
hepaKM cl up the Ohio, visiteil the Shaw- 
nee aiiil lriM]U(>i>, anil winterecl among 
the Ahiiaki; tinm e he went up the St 
Lawrence and n^urned to his home by 
way of the MisaiR^ippi. Hi.s .«econd 
trip wa« to the N, \V. coii.«t bv the 
route i'ul>se(|uently traveled bv Lewis 
an<l Clark. lie mentions the 'famaroa, 
Kansa, and Amikwa, and although he 
alludet) to numeroun tribes sotMi during his 
pa.s8ago down Columbia r.. he mentions 
no tribal names. He finally reache<l the 
Pa<"ilic coant, where, iti addition to In- 
diann, he met With t)earded w liite men, 
who **came from win-setting, in search of 
a yellow stinking wood which dyes a 
tine yellow color." With other Indiana 
he ambnshed and killed 11 of the«e 
stningers, 2 of whom liore firearms. Tliesc 
whites are dewribed as siuall, but having 
large heads and long hair in the middle 
of the crown and wrappi-d in a •j.wAi 
many folds of stuff, while their clothes 
were soft and of several colors. This 
story, so far as it ri']at«s to the \m >t( r n 
trip, is very doubtful on its face, and the 
names of tribes which it gives extend 
only as far as Htil'mt/' own knowl- 
edge of them; yet Quatix'lages (Human 
Species, 205, 1895) accepts the story as 
credible, and that Motii a<-litap«' under- 
sto<Ml a number of languageti i.s cU'arly 

Sroven. See also Clarke, Pion. Davs in 
ln-_' . VM\-v U-. T. ) 

Honemiiu. A village of Xhe Mahican 
tribes known as Monemius' Castle from 
the name of the resident chief, .^ituateil in 
the 17th century on Haver id., in lludrnju 
r., near Cohoes' falls, Albany co., N. Y. 

I r. M. ' 

Moeneminet Castle — I )<'i-fl ni ii>.{u in N > |)<ic. 
('^>1. Hi-t.. XIV, 1. inxi. Moeneminrx* Castle I'Mt- 
< iit i>f lt>:iO. iliifl.. I. H, lH.Vi Monemiu'a caatle.— 
KuttonlxT, TrilK.« nml.M.n K.. k.'>, 1h72. 

Mong ( }f(m<j, 'loon'). .V gens of the 

ChipiH'wa V. ). a. M'Kik. 

Kahng. — TiiinKT. NnrrHli\«'. WW. iH:5n. Hang.— 
\Vm. Junes, hifn, l'.»(Ki. Mank — (iat.si'liet, Ojibwa 
MH.. B. A. E., IHSJ. Mong^Wurren In 
Minn. Hi«t. Soc. Coll., v, 44, l.sfvi. 

Mon^wa ( Mon-gwci'^ ' loon ' ) . A gens of 
the Miami (q. v.). — ^Morgan, Anc. 8oc., 
lt)b, ii»77. 
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Monk's Mound. iStie Cahokia Mouiid. 

Memiftto (Jfon-nA'-to, *8dow'). A jens 
of the Miami (q.v. ). — Motgan, Anc. Soc., 
168, 1877. 

XoBe. A general term applied to the 

Shonlioncan trilx s of s. k. California by 
Uieir nei|rhlK>ra on the w. The ori^iii 
and meaning of the name are obscure, ite 
identity with the SpaniHhnjoKo,'tnonkev,' 
anil itii HiiaiUrity, at ieast in certain dia- 
lects, to the Yokutw word for * fly ' (mona% 
etc.), arc })rol>ahly only coincideOOM. 
For subdivisiunH, see Muuo-J'aiwt»o. 

BauAtM.— Bunnell quoted by Fowen in Cont. 
N.A.BIIui(il..nj.8H0,lsn. IUMeb<.-PurceU In 
bud. AM* Rep., 87. 1870. Xoeii'*Mi-ii.— Powen in 
Coot. N. A. Rthnol., Ul. 820. 1877 (Ninhinnm 
name). Ho— the.— Belkimp In Ind. Aff. Rep.. 17, 
1878 ("theumialfonn of the name br htmrd aroouf 
the loutheni Yokule: cf. the Maidu ( Niftbinun) 
name, i»iecediiiir"->A. L. K.). M»m'-«U.~Pow- 
eisln Omt. M. A. Ethnol., in, 860. IK77. Komm.-- 
Jcrfinaton lu Sen. Ex. Doc 81, 32d Cong., m wm, 

a 1862. MoaoM.— Johnston in Ind. Aff. Rep., 
. 1851. Mono Pi Vtet.— Campliell In Ind. All. 
Rep.. 119, 1866. HoDM.— Taylor in Cal. Fanner, 
Mays, 1888. Voo-tah-ah.-Weffiels (lflA8} in H. R. 
Ex. Dotf. n, 84th Oong.. 8d new.. 31. 1867. Hataa.— 
A.L. Kroeber, Inf n; 1906 (Chukchanal name: de* 
notes that they are K. or upHtream). Vof-ha.— 
Pt>w( i> in rr>nt. N, A. Ftlinul , in, VM\. 1S77. 

Mono-Paviotso. Oneofthfthn'eKn'at di- 
alectic groups into which theShosljoneans 
of the preat jdattMin are dit^tinguished. 
It includes the Mono of s. e. California, 
the Paviotso, or "Paiute," of w. Nevada, 
and the "Snakes" and Saidytika of k. 
Oregon. Part of the BanutH-k may be 
related tothefle, hut theeH.<4tem Bannock 
have affinities with the I'te. 

Tlie Imiub w hioh !-eeni to have formed 
the sodal unit of the^e people were each 
under one chief, and several of these are 
8ai<l to have been nnite<l into confe<lera- 
cies, Buch a8the"PaviotHoc<)nfe<leraey," 
but it is donlitfiil whether the relations 
existing lietween tite coUKtituent part,M 
should properly be co terme<l. 

Thelmndsordivisionf mentioned within 
the area occupied by thi.*< gnjiip are the 
following: .Agaivanuna. Genegaa hand, 
Hadsapoke'-^ hand, Hi>lkonia, Iloone- 
lx>oey, Intimbieh, It.s;iatia^, Kaidatoia- 
bie, Kaivanungavidukw, Koeats, Koko- 
hel)a, Ko-ipatnwiwaL'aiyn. Kotsava. Ko- 

Cliow, KidiiMittikntteh, Knynidika, 
idukatuwiwait, Lohin>, I^oko, Naha- 
ego, Nini. Xo'^'aie. Odnkeo's band, (>lan- 
che, Ouahu k's band, Pajrantso. Pagwiho, 
Famitoy, Pavnwiwnynai, Petenegowat, 
Peto<lHeka, Piattuiablx', Poatf ituhtiknt«'h, 
PoHk^*»a, ISan .Joaquins' l>and, Sawatra- 
tiva, ShobarV>ooh€«r, Snnananaho^wa, 
Tetiiok«iee, To^rwinimni, Tohaktivi, Toi- 
wait, Tonawit^)\\a, Tonoviet'tj band, To- 
quimaf). To Repe's band, Tofotrke's band, 
TBapakali. Tuhianwajm, Tnjtustikutteh, 
Tuziyammos, Wuiii'H band, Wahtatkin, 
Walnapi, Warartika, W«t.«eqner»rda'H 
banrl, Winnemnccji'f Viand. Woksachi, 
Yitbutikin, and Vamtuoetuwiwa^ya. 



Nunialtachi, given as a village on 
Tnolomne r., Gal., may in raalTty be 

another hand. 

From ligures given in the report <»f the 
Indian office for 1903 it woald a^^pear 
that the tot;d iininU^r in this diviaoil 10 
in the iieigliboriiood ui 5,40U. 

Ibmoiigshela. A yaiiety of whi^^ky. 
SaysBartleft (Diet, of Ainerit-anisms, 401, 
1877) : "A river of Pennsylvania, to called, 
gave its name to the rye whisky of which 
larjje <niantitieH were produ**!"*! in iti< 
neishborliood, and indeed to Aiuerican 
whuky in general, as distinguished from 
Utxjuehauirli and Inishowm, the S<x»tch 
and Irish ^iort8." The name i« of Algoa- 
quian origin, but its etymology is on- 
certain. ( a. f. i\ » 

Monsoai {MonmoaeyUtinyuu-ok, ' nuntse 
people.' — Fnmklin). An Algtmquian 
tribe in Britisli Atn«'ric^, often Ha.'*::*''! a« 
a part of the Cree, to w liom they aiv 
closely related, although they seem to be 
almost as clowly related to the northern 
Chipi>ewa. The iirat notice of them ii« in 
the Jesnit Relation for 1671. In that of 
1672 they are loi'ated on the .-ihorr of 
JamcH bay, al)out the luouth of Moose r., 
which, according to Richardson, rec e i^^ 
it*« name from tlinu. Tlu-y are referred 
to under the name Aumou&Hmika in the 
Proces verbal of the Prise de poeseasloR 

(1671), but wen- rmt re]>resente<l at thv 
ceremony, though Charlevoix a<>Hert« the 
contrary. Althongh Dobbs ( 1 744 ) speaks 
of them 5US the Moos<' Riv»T IntlianH, hf 
locates a village or band on the w. bank 
of Rainy r., near Rainy lake, and other* 
on the \. shore «tf this lake. Some ci»n- 
f utiiou huB arisen in re^rd to the habitat 
and linguistic connection of the tribe from 
the fact that the geo^rraphii- d»-signation 
"Moeonee" is frequently used to inciode 
all that portion of Keewatin and adjacent 
l<'rritory stretehinj; alon«r Hudson bay 
from Moose r. northward to Nelson r., a 
rmon occupied chiefly by the Muskegon. 
ThcUHnal and mo8t permanent h-'UK- of 
the Mon);<oui, however, has been tlie re- 
gion of Moose r. According to CfaanTi|rn- 
eri«' their totem wan the morose. There 
i8 no separate enumeration of them in 
the recent Canadian official reportsi See 

Momonft. ( .1. M. c. T.) 

AumonMonilu.— Pri.«e«le iiosse^siuii i l<?71) in Per- 
ri>t, Mt-iu., 293. 1864. AumMumiks.— rVi-nryst, 
Mis^iotiiiry I.nl)orB, '2:{2. 1KS4). AumotiMouutes.— 
I'ri-. il( ]H>>^si'ssion(1671)inMarKry. I>>H . l,»7. l!<75 
Crres of Hoote Factory. — FratilLliii, Journ. to poljkr 
s. II. I, '.>»■), 1824. 0«nade marai*. — B«c<|uevilled< U 
rutluTio. Hi^^f. .Vrii. Sf'pt.. I. ITI 17"m. MonfM* 
Eithynyook. — ( in lliitin in Tra n Aiiti.i .-.v.. 

M, 'Jl, l>v'ii"i. Monj»oa-cythinyt>owuc. - - Kniis k I'.n, 
.Iniini. lo I'oliir f<<'u. I. y«i. 1S24. Monuunia. — 
Hin'<iiU'Vill<MlflR rothcrio. Hist. Am. Sept.. i 174, 
l/.Tli. Monaonico. — K' nin- in sliinfonl, t*<>m|H-ti<i.. 
623. 1H7H. llon»onie». -Kniniclin. J<nirn. to Polar 
Sea, ."x;. 1H24. Mon»oni».— ('hau\ imurie (173»'.i in 
N. Y. I>oo Hi«; . ix li>^>4. 18.^1. KonBounic- 

.les. Rcl. U;71, ;M), IttV** Monzoni. — I.,<\hontAn New 
Voy.,i, 2B1,17^ MooM^ioerlaOiaas.— FiaoUtai, 
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Jonrn. to PoUr Sea, 1. 96, 1924. Moom XadUaa.— 
Borden, Bk. of Common Prayer in Language of 
Moom IndUu. tiUe-|Mure, 18M. Kmm Blvar 
iian.— DobiM, Hudaoti Bay. IS, 1744. »«!« ■ — .«>■> 
Cbauvignerii> (1736) quoted by Boboolcmft, Ind. 
Tribes, in, 65ii, (misprint). ■ooMaia.-^Mc- 
K«imey and Hall. lad. I^bsa, ill, 80. VOL Ww 
tiM A* MMtea.— Dolila, Htidwn Ba/. 24. 1744. 
OarW— Manhi^-Tallhan. noceto pBtroC, fltai.. 'JM, 
1864. WamiMMBewvff.— ^nner, Narr., 816. 18SD 
(Ottawa name) . 

Mouvidishiannn {iIo"ti wt^dishi'dnntn ). 
The H(H>He phnatry of the Menotnitu-v, 
A\fn* a (Jtiliphrutrv or i^riis thereof. — Iloff- 
inau in 14th Hep. a. A. E., pt. 1, 42, 189ti. 

Montagiuila ( FVench ' monntaineere ' , 
fniin the iriotiiitainous t harat ter of their 
country). .\ group of clofiely related Al- 
fonqamn tril>eH in Canada, extending 
from ahoiit St Maurice r aliii<i-t to the 
Atlantic, and Ironi tlie St Lawrence to the 
watershed of Hudson bay. The trilH>s of 
the group sp«'ak several well-marked dia- 
leet.s. They are the A.stouregaiuiyoukh, 
Attikirinioiieteh, lieryiaiuite, (''hiHe<le<', 
K>i iiuniains, Ksi'arnicliknii, Kakourliaki, 
Muuthiepi, M iskiMialia, M<Mu ha<>ua- 
ouastiirinioek, Na.-'eapee, Xekoiihaiiiste, 
Otagnottoneiiiii), < )ukeHe'*tigoiiek, Ou- 
nianiiwek, Papiiiut luiin, TadouHae, atid 
Weperigweia. Their linguistic relation 
appeani to Ik* eloser with the Cn^e of 
Atnalm.H^'a lake, or Ayahawkawininiw ntr, 
than with any other hraneh of tlie Alp<n- 
quian family. Champlain met them at 
tne mouth of the Saguenay in l(5()3, 
where they and other IrnHanH wen; cele- 
brating with bloo<iy riteti tiie canture of 
Irotpioi:^ prif»oner*". Six years later he 
unite<l with them the Huron.** and Algon- 
kin in an expedition against the IroiiuoiH. 
In the firrt Jofnit Relation, written by 
Biard (1611-lt)). they are H|K)ken of as 
friends of the Frencrh. Froiu tliat time 
their name ban a place in Canadian his- 
tory, though they exerted no decide^l in- 
fluence on the Hettleuieut and growth of 
the colony. The first missionary work 
among them was ]h»<;'1" in \t'>\r>. and iiiis- 
aiooa were Hubt^iuentlv establi.shed on 
the upper Sacnienay ana at L. 8t John. 
These were cotitiiiiied, tip with occa- 
sional and long interruptions, until 1776. 
The Montairnai^ fonght the Miemac, and 
often tlie K-kitiiM, hilt their chief and 
inveterate foes were the Iroquois, who 
dn>ve them for a time from the banks of 
the St l>:iw rence and from their strong- 
holds about the upper >Saguenay, com- 
pellinfr them to j<eek safety at more 
distant yv>int.'s. After peace was estab- 
lisluH.l Ln-twcen the Frt-neh ami the Iro- 
quois they retnmeil to their usual haunU<. 
Ltick of jirojM'r fo<Ml, ejtideinies, and eon- 
tact with civilization are reducing their 
numl>eni. Turner (11th Kep. B. A. E., 
ISiM) sayp they roam over the area.i s. of 
Hamilton inlet a^ far a.s the Gulf of St 
Utwreooe. Theu- western limita are im- 



p«'rfe< tly known. Thcy trade at all the 
stationn alons the accessible coast, many of 
them at RifroTet and Northwest r. Sagard, 

in descrihe<l them as Indiann of the 
lowest tyi>e in Canada. Though they 
lisve occasionally fought with"! bravery, 

they are ( -oni para t i \ e ! \ t i rn i d . Th ey ha ve 
always been more ie»ti nomadic and, 
although accepting the teachingn of the 
mis.>iionaries, seem inc:i|>al>le of resiu'iiing 
the free<ioni of the forest lor life in vil- 
lageH, norcan they be induced tocultivate 
the »oil as a meanx of sujiport. Mr 
(^hisholm des<'ribe.s them aa iionetit, hos- 
pitable, and benevolent, but very super- 
stitions. 'I'lio-^e who were inihiml to net- 
tle or> the lower St l.iiwren( e ap{)ear to 
Im' subjei't to sicknesH, w liich in thinning 
their lunnber- All who have not Ix-en 
brouvjht ilirectiy imder religion.'; intlnence 
are licentious. Coniuring was much prac- 
tised by their me«licine-men. Some of 
the earlv missionaries sp(>uk highly of 
their religious snsceptibilitv. They l)ury 
their dead in the t-arth, digging a hole :{ 
ft deep and occasionally lining it with 
wood. The corj»se is usually Iai<l on ita 
hide, though it im Honietimei^ {>lai!ed in a 
Hitting iM»sition. Ab«ive the grave is built 
a little oirch-bark hut and through a win- 
dow the relatives thrust bits of tobacco, 
venison, and other morsels. No reliable 
estimate can Ih- iriven of their former mnn- 
bers, but it is known that they have 
<^'reatly decreased from sickness and star- 
vation CI iiis4'(|neiif on the <lestruction of 
game. In 1812 they were supposed to 
nomber about 1 ,500; in 1857 they were 
estimated at I.KM), an<l in 1HS4 they were 
officially reported at 1,31^5, living at 
Betriaroits, (Bersimis), Esooumains, 
Gotllxjut, (Irand Komaine, T^ikeSt John, 
and Miugan. in (^ucIm-c. In 1!H)0 they, 
together witn the Nas<uipee, numbered, 
according to the Canadian otlicial rejiort, 
2,188, distributeil as follows: Bersnuis, 
499', Esooumains, 4S; Nata8h(|uan, 76; 
(Toillmut. 40; (Irand Romaine, 17H; Lake 
St John, o.=>l; Mingan, 241; St Augu.«tine, 
181; Seven Islands and Moisie, 376. 
Consult ( 'liand)erlain in Ann. ArchseoL 
Kep. Ontario iyu.'>, 122, 11)06. 

The hands and villages of the Mon- 
tagnais are: .\])peelrttat, Assuapmushau, 
.Vttikamegue, Bonne I'^jierance. Cliicou- 
tinii, l^quimaux Point, Godbout, He 
IVnve (ndssion), Itamameoii (mission), 
Islets de Jeremie (mission), Kapimina- 
kouetiik. Mantli.epi, Mingan, Moisie, 
Mushkoniatawee, .MuHquarro, Nabisippi, 
Natashquan, Pashashwlx), Itonjaine, and 
St Anu'iistine, f.i. M. <•. T. ) 

Algonkin Inferieure*. — Hirnl, lj\\>. I't'iiiti.. 11, 10. 
I'M'Ci. AlKonquini Inferieurt. — ll" ! . ni. iiiil> \. 
iH-'kS. Bergbewohner. — Wiili-li. iiiiip iif Am.. iNOo 
((JeriDiiii: •M<nitiUilii<vr* ' j. Chauhafusronon.— - 
Sagard (1632), Htet. Can., iv, 1866 (Huron name). 
QiaMlTCBaB.— Ibid. KaUta.-eelioolcxAft, Ind. 
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Tribes, v. 40, isfw (on acronnt of their warning 
rry of "Ki'bik!" wlien Hppnmcliln); in cjinofs 
the mpid-s of the St Ijiwn-nre n<'nr 4nt'i>€<'). 
Lower Algonkiaa. — Jeirerv", Fr. Iknus., pt. 1, -16, 
17(il. MonUrnait.— Ji'o. U»-l. Ulll. H, ls.>.H. Mon- 
Uifnaita.— Ji's. IW\. IftW, '^, !>*■'>«. MonUi^ardi. — 
Jcs. livl. UVJri, ft, HonUfnan — < liiiiiipliiin 

(UW). tEuvri's, III. I'.U, l-'TO. Montaguj* — 
Chiimphiin (1003t.H>iil., Ii. '.». r>«7i). llont*«neU.— 
Jej*. Ktl. 1611. 15. IfvVi. Hontaffnez — ("haniplnin 
(K.03I. CEuvre.H, ll. M. l^TO. Monta^oii — Ijihon- 
tan. New Voy.. I. JOT. 1703. MontagreU -Me. Hist. 
Sic. Coll., I, 2HM, iNo (mi->pnnti. Montafuei.— 
M« Keiiiuy ami Hall. ln<l. Tribe.s. in. M. ISM 
(nii*<print). MontaiKnaira. — ('liHrnplHin nril.*)). 
(Euvri'S. IV, T2. 1><70. MonUi^era. — ChHlupliiin 
(l«il>), ii>i<!., li:t. Montai^es.— ('htimplaiii 0(i03), 
ibid.. 11, ly, 1S70. MontaignoU.— Ibid. ( ItitWt. V. pt. 

I. Ml. Montainiera.— .'^(■hiMtlcrHft, Ind. TriiK-j*. V, 
40, lJ*.Vi. Kontanaro.—Hervtis ((•<!. 17KSK|Uote<l by 
VatiT, Mith., pt. 3. K-c. ». 'Ml. \su',. Montaaiak.— 
GntM-liet, IVnobscot M.^.. IH"? ( I'enoliMot nutne). 
Moimtaineera.— Mass. Hixt. S<H'. Coll., Isl VI. 16. 
IMK). Mountain Indiana. - KltiKslt'V, Stand. Nat. 
Hist., pi. 6, lss.'>. KounUneen.— I^tihontnn, 
New Voy., l,'2'M, 17u:{. Mountaneea.— Vater, Mith., 
pt. 3. hei'. 3, 314. lM»i. Neconbaviatea.— Lattre, 
map, 17M (mi-print) . We-e no il no. — Hind. l-4ib. 
PL'tiln., II, 10, lx<sJ I'lH'rfiet people', one of the 
naHH'Mised l>y tlieinselves). Ifehiroirini.— K iiiKs- 
ley. .Stand. Nat. Hist., r»t. il. U9, l^^^.'\ Hekouban- 
iatea.— H<-llin, map, 17.>v Neloubaniat«a. — MsnunU 
and Kapilly. map. 1777 (mi>prlnt). Bheahata- 
pooah. - <i:»lliitiii in Tmii-;. Kthnol. Sm-.. II, 
i-iii. IMH. Bheahatapooahahoiah. — Ma.ss. Hist. Soc. 
Coll.. 1st 8., VI, It".. IWH*. Shoudinjunk.— Peyt<m 
qiioti-d by Lloyd ill .Tour. .Vnthrop. Inst.. lv.'J9"lN7.» 
CgiMMl Indians': Bi-otbiik nam«-). Bkatapuaho- 
iak — Ki aiie in Stanfonl, Compeiid.. ls~s. 
Sketapushoiah.— Mavs. Hi-t. Sx*. Coll., 1st s.. vi. 1»». 
iNMi. Tahe-tai-uetin-euerno. -Hind, I^b. iVnin.. 

II, lol. h«k{ (•p»-oi>leo( the imrt h-iutrtln ast ' : name 
u.s<.'d by thrniselvfsK Uakwaw^meea.— Tanner. 
Narr.. 3U;, ls3(i. Uaaaxine'wi.— <iats<>bet, I'emib- 
wol MS.. I.«vs7 ("people of the oiith t' [Hewiti] : 
iVnob-ieot namei. Uaaachenick. — \ etmmile. 
Abiiakis. &(.», l>*0'> < Ktrhiniin naiue i. 

Monta^nais. \ii .\th:ipa.^an )!roiip, 
coiiiprisiiifi tlif C"lii|)«'\vyaii, .Xthiiliaf^-a, 
Ktht'HoMfli, antl ratvuindtim* tril**.*?*, 
wiiirli, tlioiivrli n«iw living «»n the plains 
ainl in tlif valleys of Hritisli N<»rtli .Vnier- 
itn, iiiiLiratiMi from the Ko4-kv nit.«. — 
Petitot, Diet. Deiu-Diiuljie, xx, 1876. 
For synonymy, see ('/lifii ii i/nn. 

Montagnard. An ethniearnl ^'eopraphic 
Atha|»a.>^ean group eomprisiiiK thei Tsat- 
tiiie, Sarsi. Srkani, an<l Nahane lrih«>s Hv- 
ina in tht* KcKky nils, of Hritisli North 
Aiueriea. The name was also f«>rnierly 
applitHi to the eastern Al^'onquian people 
now kiKiwn as Moiitaynais. 

Ifonta^ardes. — Kiiik'-!' v. stand. Nat. Hist.,pt. 6. 
Ua. l-^s."). Honta^narda. — I'ftilol. Diet. lH"^n(- 
l)lndji.', XX, \>*li'>. Hountaineera.— Morgan in N. 
Am. Kev.. .'vi, 1^70. 

Montauk (meaninj; nneertain). A term 
that ha.s hei-n ns»'«l in (liffen-nt senses, 
fNMnetimes liniitr<l to the partiriilar hand 
or trilte known hy this name, htit in a 
brf»a«ler sens*- inrhi<iiii>; most of the 
tril>e.s f»f I..onjr IslantI, i'X»vptin>j those 
about the w, end. It is (M-ea«ionally nseil 
ineorrertiv as e«|nivalent to Mrtoae, (|. v. 

The Indians of I. onir Island wi-n* elosely 
related to the Indians of .Massaclni.-etts 
and C'oniHH-tinit. Tookcri ( '<K'keno«'-d«- 
Lonjr Island. 1H?H) ) .«ays that the diaU'ct of 
the Montauk wjus nu»re nearly relateti to 



the Natirk of Massachusetts than was the 
Narragan.s'et. 

The Montauk, in the limited genK\ 
formerly 041'upieil I*ju<thampton tp., Suf- 
folk CO., at the K. end of Lr»n(j It^Iand, 
and controlle<l all the other tribes of the 
island, exce|>t thoi«e near the w. end. 
That these 8o-calle<l tril)es wen* but partrt 
of one group or triln', or the hy>Hely 
eonnei'te<l eU'ments <»f what had l»een 
an or};anize<l Ixxly, seems api>an.'nt. 
Ruttenlier, spoakitif; of the Montauk 
in the limited sense, pays: "Thi»< rhief- 
taincy was acknowle<lj;ed l)Oth by the 
Indiana and the Europeans sls the niling 
family of the island. Thev were ind*^ 
the head of the trilie of ^lontaak, the 
other divisions name<l lieinp simply clans 
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or groups, a.s in the case of other trilH>s. 
. . . Wyandance, their sjiehem, waa 
also the prand sachem of Paumanacke, 
or Sewaniia«'key, as the island was calh'tl. 
Nearly all the deeds for lands were con- 
tirnie^ by him. His younger bn»thers, 
Nowe<lonah and Poygratasuck [Poarata- 
cut], wen.' resne<'tivelv sarheins ot the 
RhineciH-k ana the JUanhasnet." The 
Kockaway an<l Cannan»ee at the w. end 
were i»rohably not include<I. It is doubt- 
ful whether he is correct in inchuling 
tlx" wt»st-en«l Indians in the eonfe<leracy. 
The prineipal Montauk village, which 
probably bore the name oi the tribe, 
wjis alx)tit Ft Pond, near Montauk pt. 
The I'wjuot made them and their sul>- 
ordinates tributary, and on the (U-istruc- 
tion of that trilK' in lfi37, the .Varra- 
ganset U-gan a series* tif attacks which 
finally, al)out l(i59, forced the Montauk, 
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who had lost the greater part of their num- 
ber by jH'f'tilonoo, to n tire for protiH'tion 
tothewiiiteaut Ea^thampton. Since H>41 
they had \)een tributary to New England. 

When first known they were nunieroiw, 
and even after the iH*atilente of 1»>5H-61>, 
were estimated ataboutSOO. Tin n l>e;ran 
a rapid <h'< line, and a century hiter only 
102 remained, nH»f*t of whom joined the 
Brotherton Intlians of New York, about 
178S, m that in lhi.*V» ..nlv aln^ut ;{0 were 
left on lion«; Island, and 40 years later 
thesr \v.\<\ dwindled to half a dozen indi- 
viduals, wlio, with a few Shinneoock, 
wert'the last represcntativeH of thi' Lonjr 
Inland tribes. They preservetl a form of 
trihal orjianization into the 19th century 
and retained their hcreditarv chiefs untd 
the death of their last 'king/' David 
Pharardi, al>out IS7r). A few mixetl- 
blotxls are still otlicially n'cognixed by 
the state of New York as coustituting a 
tri^>e under Wyandauch Pharaoh, son of 
David. ( I. M. I 

KanUcut. — CtanU-iitT ItV^I) in Mn-^. U\>\. Soc. 
Coll.. M in, l.'>4. Is-i Mant*oke. — Kt f.ldf Iik^'i? 
in ThoiDit.-'iii. l.oun 1(1.. ;>I4. 1SV.<. ManUiuket.— 
(ianU'tuT ' ItW I in Ma->. MM. S)c. Toll.. s.. ill, 
MeanUcut— Ibid. , 15a. MeanUukett.— 
DiK-. of ICiTI ill N. Y. Dor. Col. Hi>t., xiv, tW^. 
IHKI. Heanticut. — (oinlciu r (H>iO) quiit. il hv 
Druk-'. hti. IimIv. hk. 2, fCi. \n.is. Jfelotauke*. — 
H.Midinot, i^tJir HI tin- \\i>t, 127. isii; ; misjirint i. 
Menataukett.— I>>v«1h< (■ i IC.Tl ) in N. Y. Dot-. Col. 
Hi.«»t.. XIV, 6f>2. 1kh;1. MenUkett. — Ii. < >i iUM ' \u 
Tlionipwin, lyonu Iil . i, 2'.t".», l*^*.} i|>lacf). Men- 
toake.— iK'id of 1C. >7, il)i<l., 341, ls;!'J. Keontaa- 
kett.— Flaily (l-.'.'.ii iii 11. I. Col. Uic, ii. I'Tfi. 1H.^7. 
Meontawket.— < liirko lltiO'Ji. il)i(l., 2>vi. Meuu 
Ucut. — IiKliuiKlfoilof IfVlHcitofl by W. W. Tooki r. 
inf ii, laoO. Mirrachtauhacky. — l>oc of 1<>«.) in 
N. Y. Doc. Ci 1. Hi.vt.. XIV. Wi. IsKi^Miid l.yTook»T. 
aIkoiii;. St-r., M, 1'), I'JOl.to be a Diitrh form of 
Moiituiiki. Montacut.— .liiiiK-s (fx. ltV>A) in Mils.-. 
Hi>t. Siiv ("oil , 4th f.. vn. l^J, is-l't. Montake,— 
Doc. of ltVi7 in .\ Y. Doc. C..1. ni>(., XIV. 410. lv-3. 
llonUk*. — Viii. r. .Mull., pt. 3, .sec. 3, 3:!y. IHtG. 
Kontank.— Sniilli>j>ii. Miwol. Coll., xiv, art. »V 
1M7M (misprint). Montauckett — lio<-,oi H.7") in N. Y. 
D<M-. C41I. Hist., XIV. 7tKl, Ins?. Kontaug. — l-;itluim 
in 1 riiDs. I'liilol. Soc. I^ukI.. .V.». \<Jti',. Montauk. — 
Di . (1 of hMt in Thoin|«ou, IxmK M,, 1, 312, 1H43. 
MonUukett.— Dccil \riu 1666), Ibi'l., IXi, IKi'J. 
HonUukut. ~D<M'. of 1675 In N. Y. Do»-. C'-I. Hist.. 
XIV, cyj. l>vs;t. Montauque.— Doc. of li-iW, ibiil., 
61H. Hontoake. — |)oc. of lO.')?. ibii)., 41«'i. Mon- 
tocka.— Tryon (1774), ibid., vni. 451, lSo7. Mon- 
tok. — .lolinson Il777), ibid., 714. Montucki. — 
I>evntion (rn. 17t»l) in Ma.s". Hi^t. Soc. Cull., 
1st H.. X. lf)tj. lW»y. Mountacutt.— Dec<l of ICIH in 
Thoiiipwm, I-onir M.. 1,2^4. 1HJ3. Huntake.— Dih-. 
o( K.77 in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hisl., xiv, 729, 1«83. 
MunUuckett. — Doc of lt<7'>. ibid., 006. Moataa- 
kett.— D(H>. of it;»>s, ibid.,iiui. 

Monterey Indiaat. The (\»Htanoan In- 
dians of Monterey co., ('al., nmnlH'nn>; 
more than HK) in A vocabularv' 

taken by Taylor ( Cal. Parmer, Apr. 20, 
lSr>D)!it Tlcit time is Uumwn. Theroare 
prol»ably also remnants of tlie P^eaelen 
and other <1i visions of the Motsnn in the 

repi' >u of "M< iiitorey. 

Montezama, Carlos. An educated fnll- 
l)loo<l Apaehf. kti'iwn am^intj his people 
in chiMhood as W'asujah (* Be<'konino' ), 
burn alK)Ut in the nei);hljorluK>d of 
the Four Peaks of the Biazatzal mto. , pres- 



ent H. E. Arizona. In Oct., 1871, he was 
taken captive, w ith IG or 18 other chil- 
dren inclixling his two Bisters, in a mid- 
night raid by the Tima on his band, 
during the absence of the men on a mis- 
sion of peace, while encamped in the 
8uf)erstition u\tn., 40or 50m. w. (.f lilobe. 
In this ntid 80 or more of the Apaehe 
were killed. The captiv»'S were taken 
by the Pima to their rancherias on the 
Gila,- whence, after a week's detention, 
\Va><ajah was t^iken to Adamsville, Mow 
Florence, and sold to Mr C. Gentile, a 
nati\ eof Italy, who was then prospecting 
in Arizona. Some months after the raid 
Wasajah's mother, who had escape*!, was 
informed by ati Indian nmner that her 
lM)y had been seen at Camp Date Creek. 
Di'terndned to recover her chihl, she a|>- 
plie«l to the npent for permission to leave 
the rest-rvation, and l>eing refu.se<l di*- 
I)art< d without leave. Her lH>«ly was 
found later inanigj?e<l jiass in the ntoun- 
tains, where she had been shot by a 
native scout. Wasajah was taken by Mr. 
♦ ieutile to ("hicnco and was called by him 
Carl" IS Montc/.uina — Carlos, from his own 
nanu , Montezuma, from the soH'nUed 
('a>a Monte/uma ((j. v.), near the Pima 
villa^'cs. He entered the public whools 
of Chicairu in 1872, i-emaining until 1875, 
from w hich time until 1SH4 his e<lucation 
w!is continue<l in the public schools of 
(Jalesl)ur>r. 111., Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Crlwna, 111., and in tlie University of 
Illiiioisatthe liist-named plat-e. In 1884 
he entere<I the Chicago Medical School, 
from which he was frraduated in 1889, 
rei"( i\ ing in the same yoar an apiK)int- 
ment as phymcian in the V. 8. Indian 
School at Stevensfm, N. Dak. From 1890 
initil 189G Dr Monte/.uma hius served as 
jihysician successivelv at the Western 
Shoshone agency in jSevada, the Col villa 
ayencv in Washington, and at the Car- 
lisle fndian School. In the latter year 
he resigned from the H««rvice of the Indian 
department and .'settled in ( "hicaj^o, where 
he is now engaged in the pnu tice of his 
jirofession, in trai hing in the CoIU-ye of 
Physicians and Surgeons atid in the Post- 
graduate Me<lii«l School, and in aroua- 
mi; interest in his people through his 
writings. 

Montexnma Castle. A prehistoric diff- 

dwelliiiir on the right luink of Heaver cr.. 
a tributary of Kio V'enie, m. from ohl 
Oamp Verlle, rentral Arizona; |M>pularIy 
po-call»'d l»e«'au.«e suppos(*<| to have iM'en 
once o<'cupied by tlie Aztecs, whereas 
there is no ground whatever for the belief 
that any Southwestern jiueblo or cliff- 
vilhiL'e is of Mexican origin. The btiild- 
imr is <-on.'^tru(ted in a natural recess 
in tlie side of a liiiu stone cliff, the bjise 
of which is 'MH ft from the e<lge of the 
Stream and about 40 ft above it. The 
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building, which is accct>>:ible only In- 
means of ladders, cont*i8t8of 5 Htorien, an<l 
in the a&mc cliff are H?vernl cave-dwell- 
ingB. The foundation of Monte/.uma 
Castle rests on cedar tiinlxTs laid longi- 
tudinally on flat stones on the hnlge. 
The front wall is about 2 ft thick at the 
lx)ttoni and 13 in. at tlu top, and leans 
slightly t«»\vard the cliff. The first story 
consists of two small living rtKinis and a 
storeroom. The se<"ond fl<H)r, acc(*sj< to 
which is gained through a sniall (ii>ening 
in the ceiling of the lirst story, is mort; 
extensive, consisting of 4 apartmc'Uts, 
bounde<l Ix'hind by the most massive 
wall of masonry in the entire structure, 
and resting on a 
le<lge even with 
the floor of the 
second story. It 
is 28 ft in height, 
rising to the fifth 
story, around the 
front of which it 
forms a Imttle- 
ment 44 ft high. 
It leans slightly 
toward the cliff, 
and is strongly 
but not symmet- 
rii-ally curved 
inward. The 
chonl of the arc 
descril)ed hythe 
toj) of the wall 
uiea«ure8 43 ft, 
and the greatest 
ilistance frt»m 
chonl to circum- 
ference 8 ft. 
The third floor 
comprises the 
most extensive 
tier of rooms in 
the structure, 
extendingacrosB 
the entire ah ove 
in the cliff in 
which the house 
is built. There 
are 8 of these 
rooms, in addition to 2 pon hes. The 
fourth floor consists of 3 rooms, neatly 
constructed, through the ceiling of one 
of which ac<'e*»s is gaitieti to the fifth 
or upj>ermost floor, which consists of a 
long i>orch or gallery having a i»attl»'- 
ment in front and an elevated l»ackward 
extension on the riglit, with 2 rooms 
filling the corresjionding space on the 
left These 2 rooms are roofeil by the 
rocky arch of the cliff, and are loftier 
than the Iow«t chamln^rs. Montezutna 
Ca«tle, or ("asa Monte/uma, shows evi- 
dence of long occupancy in prehistoric 
times. Some of the rooms are sm<M»thly 
plastereil and smoke-blackened ; the plas- 





tering Ix-ai-s finger-marks and imprensions 
of the thumb and han<i. The r«>oni.«* are 
ceiled with willows laid horizontally 
acn^ss rafters of ash and black alder; 
ujMjn this is a thick layer of reetls placed 
transversely, and the whole plastere<l on 
top with niortar, forming a fioor to the 
chamber alw>ve. The ends of the rafters 
(•xhihit hacking with stone implementsi. 
The building, which threatene*! to «>!- 
Iaps4*. was re|)aired by the Arizona An- 
ti<iuarian Asso<"iation about 189o, and in 
IdiMi it was declare<I a national monu- 
ment bv proclamation of the President of 
the UnitiHl State's. Itti origin is unknown. 
S4*e Mearns in Pop. S<m. Month., Oct. 18^0 

(from who«e de- 
script ion the 
above detail.*) 
are extraete*!); 
Ilewett in Am. 
Anthrop., vi, 
tKJT, VMH: J^and 
of Sunshine, 
Angeles', x, 44, 
1W»H. 

Monteinma 
Well. A large 
dei)ref«ion in t he 
form of a "tank" 
or well in the 
summit of a low 
mesa on Beaver 
cr., al)out 9 m. 
X. of old Canip 
Verde. Ariz., in 
which are the 
wel l-prt'^'rved 
retnains of sev- 
eral cliff-<iwell- 
ings. 

Montochtana 
(*a comer in the 
liack part <»f the 
hut' ). A Knai- 
akhotana clan 
<»f Cook inlet, 
A laska. — Rich- 
anison, A r c t . 
Exped., I. 407, 
18ol. 

Montour. AIhju! I(»<>r> a French nolde- 
named Montour settled in Can- 
by an Indian w«»nian, 
Huron, he became the 
son and two daughters. 
Montour grew up among 
those Indian.'-, who were at that time 
in alliatice with the French. In 1»k»v», 
while in the French service, he wa? 
woundiHl in a fight with two Mohawk 
warriors on L. Chaniplain. Sultsetjuentlv 
hedcsert«*d the French I'ause to live with 
the "upi»ernations"of In«lians. Through 
him, in ITOS, ly)rd Cornbury .succe**de*l 
in iHTsuading 12 of these western triV»es, 
including the Miami an<l the Hurou£>, to 
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trade at Alliaii v. For this wio k, in alien* 
ating the upper natiou» fruiti the French 
trade and cause, he was killed in 1709 by 
<ir fi r lit The Mar«nu.-< Me N'aiuireinl. 
eriiur ot Ciuiadti, wlio boasted that, hud 
Montonr been taken alive, he would have 
hail liini han^etl. One nf the twodaugh- 
ter}^ of the French nobleman, while 
livin^r on the Sntiqaehanna and the Ohio, 
Iwame ii note<l i!iter[>rfTi r :niil friend of 
the KaKli^li. arui wa- kmiwii m Madam 
Montour, iln >i^ter appears to have 
marrit'.l a Miami Indian. 

Authorities regarding the Montounw are 
not alwajH eonni-xtent and are Honietimefi 
not reconcilable a« to stateiiuMits of ma- 
terial facta. Madaiu MuiitAiur api>ean^ to 
have lx*n born in Canada previous to the 
year l(i84. When alxmt 10 yean? of nj:e 
she wiw captured by some Inxiuoin war- 
riors and adopted, probably by theS<'niHa, 
for at maturity she marrie<l a Seneca 
named Roland Montour, l>y whom she 
had 4, if not 5, children, namely, Andrew, 
lienry, Kol:)ei% LewiH, and Margaret, the 
last Ix'coming the wife of Katarionieeha, 
who lived in the neighborhood of Sha- 
mokin, Fa. Roland had a brother called 
"Stutterini; John*' and a mnter varionctly 
known as railii rint-, Kate, Catrina, an<l 
Catreen. Alter the deatli. of Uoland, 
Madam Montonr married the noted 
Oneida i lii« f name<l Carondowan<Ti. or 
"Big Tree," who later took the name 
Roliert Hunter in honor of the r« >yul gov- 
ernor <if the province of New York. 
About 17:29 her husband, Robert, was 
killed in battle with the Catawba, ajminst 
whom be uas wairing war. Madam Mon- 
tour tirst api>»'aml as un ofiieial interpre- 
ter at a conference at Albany in August, 
•1711, between the delejrates of the Five 
Nations and < toy. Hunter of New York. 
This was |»rol)ably the <Kcasion on 
which ]\vv hu-l)an<l a'lnjitril tfie name 
Hubert Hunter. Tlie wanton munler of 
her brother Andrew by Vaudreuil was 
bitt<rly n»spnft'I )>y .\)adam Montotir, 
and file einplove<l her great intiuence 
among the Indians with such telling 
efferf atraiii.«t tlio int<'rt'siM nf thr French 
thai the Krciich governor s«»ught to |M>r- 
anade In r ti> remove to Canada by the 
offer of great com|>ensation and valuable 
emoluments. His efforts were unsuc- 
cessful. Finally, in 1719, he sent her 
sister to attempt to prevail on her to for- 
sake the jHjople of her adoptifin and the 
English cause, whereupon the Commis- 
sioners of Indian Affairs, learning of tlu> 
overturefl of the French governor, apjire- 
ciating the value of her services to the 
province, and fearing the effect of her 
poMible diaaffection, invited her to Al- 
l>any. Tt \\a.'^ then discovered that for a 
year .she hml not ret*eived her stipulated 
pu> , so it was agreed by the o(MDtniirion< 



ers that >-he «hotiM thereafter ref<'ivt' a 
"man's pay," and she was satistied. 
Madam Montoor acted also as interpreter 
in I7*-*7 in Philadelphia at a ronfcn nee 
l)etween Lieut. Gov. <i«jrd«»n and his 
council on the one hand and the several 
chiefs and delegates of the Six Nations, 
the "Conestogas, Gangawese, aiid the 
Sustiuehanna Indians." on the other. 
It i*^ claiine*! tfiat Madam Montotir was a 
lady in manner and e^hu-Htion, was very 
attractive in mind .and bo<l \ . and that at 
times she was entertained by ladies of 
the bi-st society of Philadelphia; but as 
her sister was married to a Miami war- 
riiir, atul >!ie herself was twice married 
lo JndiauMJl the Five Nations, it is prul>- 
able that her refinement and education 
Avere not so marke<l as clarineil. and that 
the ladies of rhiladelphia tnateti her 
only with considerate kindnen. and n«ith- 
ing more. Nevertheless, from the testi- 
mony of those who saw and knew her, 
but contniry to the stitteinent of I>or<l 
CV»rnburv, who knew her brother, it 
seems ahnost certain that she was a 
French-C'aniulian without any admixture 
of Indian blood in her veina, and that for 
some nnacrountable reason she preferred 
the life ami dress of her adopted pe<']tli'. 

\V hatever Hi >land'H attitude wantow ard 
the proprietary government, that of his 
wife was always uniforinly fri<»ndly, and 
after her second marriaj^e it was even 
more cordial. Such was the loyalty of 
the family of Ma«lam Monfmir that at 
\esmt tw o of her sono, Henry and Andrew, 
received large irrants of ^'donation lands'* 

from the ixrrnm.'nt ; I bat < if the T ^rnicr 
lay on the Chilhs^piaipie, and that of the 
latter on the LftyalscM'k, where Mon- 
toursville, Pa., is n ^w ^ifnattMl. 

Witham .Marshe r*'h to .Madam Mon- 
tour as the "celebrate* I Mrs Montour, a 
Fn*nt h Ia<ly." who, havinLr "lived mt 
long aniong the Six Nations, is InH-ome 
almost an Indian." Referring to her 
visits to Philadelphia, he sav"--, " 1'eing a 
whitewoman," shewasthere vers nmch 
caresse<l by the gentlewomen of that 
city, with w hom slieti-t il to stay for some 
time." Marshe, who visited her house, 
saw two of her daughters, who were the 
wives of war chiefs, and a ]:\< \ ■') years old, 
the son of one of the daughiers, w iio w :is 
"one of the finest featured and limbed 
children mine eyes ever s;ivv. . . . his 
chtH'ks were ruddy, niixe«l with a deli- 
cate w bite, had eyes and hair of an hazel 
colour." In 17;{4 Madam Montour re- 
sided at the village of Ostonwackin. on 
the Sus«|Uehaniia. at tlie mouth of Loyal- 
Bock cr., on the site of the present 
Montoursville, Iiy<'ondng co., ra. It 
was sometimes calUMi Frenchlown. In 
1737 Connid Wei.ser. while on his way 
to Onondaga, lo<iged here with Madam 
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Montour, who, he 8tat«8, was "a French 
woman by birth, of a gooil family, but 
now in mode of life a complete Indian." 
In 1744, at the great treaty of l^ncafter 
between the Six Nations and the prov- 
inces of Virginia, Maryland, and Penn- 
Hylvania, Madam Montour wa« present 
with two of her daughters, on which oc- 
casion Hhe relatt^d to Marshe the wtory of 
her life. He reprcHente<i her at» j;enteel, 
of polinhed addre.HH, and aH having been 
attractive in her priu>e; he ulw> learned 
that her two Hons-in-law and her only 
son were then al»sent,at war with ihe 
Catawba. In 174"> Madam Montour was 
living on an island in the Suwiuehanna, 
at Sliaujokin, having left Ot*tonwackin 
permani'ntly. Prior to 1754 she l»e€'anie 
r*lin<l. litji nhe was* j^till vigorous enniii^h 
t<» make a Imrseback trip from I.,«^g^tl>v*u. 
on ihe Ohio, to Venango, a distance of 
<50 m., in t\v > days. In r nun Andrew, on 
foot, leading' tlir li-uHt* all the way. 

When CotuU Zinzendorf vieit^d Shn- 
m»»kiti in 1742 waf welc<>nu'<i ]iy 
Ma*l:uii Montour un<l her son Ajidit w. 
Seeing tlie Count and hearing that he 
came t*» prearli tin* gospel, the tnithv <if 
whii'li she hud almost forjiottcii, 
burst intotean*. It wa>< leariir.l tliat j-ho 
believe*! that P.* th!t lirtti, the birthplace 
of C'hri,«t, wan .xilUHttHl in France, and 
that it v>a» Kngliabmen who crucified 
him — a silly pervernion of the truth tliat 
originate*] wiUi French religious t<'achers. 

In view of the fact that there 18 no 
record of a governor of ( atiiida named 
Montour, the belief tliat >-lic waj* tlie 
dmighter of t^uvU a {>en'onage eeeniB 
groundlpKM. notwithstanding her own 
statement to this eff«'<t to Marshe. 
Equally doubtful n* th.- a-^ rti(»n that.«he 
was alive dining the .Aiiifrican fJt volu- 
tion, a statt iiH iit possibly arising from 
the fact that she was i <>nti>nii<ied with 
her rejiiitc'l <rninddnti«j:!il< r, ( "atfie^rin*' of 
Catlierine s Tow n, situalt'd near the liead 
of HeneCA lake and de-troyed by Sulli- 
van's armv in 1779. Being more than 
60 years of age in 1744, it is not probable 
that sh<^ could have been an active par- 
ticipant in the Wyoming mas-acn>. .".4 
years later, and there is no authentic 
evidence cotinecting Aladam Montonr 
with the abeUdiog of blood, white or 
In<iian. 

KsTHKR MoNToi K, justly infauious as 
the "ficiid of Wyoming," a dauifbter of 
Frendi MaiKarei. hence a granddaughter 
of Madam Montour and a sist»*r of 
French Catiierira' and Mai\, ainl the 
wife of I'^ghohowin, a luluiu' t iiit i \4 the 
Munsep, waa living in 1 772 at Slic«<he4|uin, 

11!, Ik'Iow Tioga Foint; but in this 
year she rem<>\e<l ft lu. al>ove. to a 
place wliere she fonndefl a new settlc- 
ment» later known aa Queen Kirther'a 



Town, which was destroyed by C<:4- 
Hartley in 1778. Thence nhe removed, 
probably to Clu inun^. It is kn<iwn that 
there were Montours at the battle of 
Wyoming, for "Stuttering John" and 
Roland admitted it some years afterward. 
John and Catrina were always relentless 
enennes of the Fnglish coloniee. That 
John, Holand, Esther, and Catherine and 
Mary were half-breeils is «|uite probable. 
But tether's bloody work at Wyoming, 
July 3, 1778, l>as made her name exei'ra- 
te<l wherever known. T«>wani the end cf 
June of the year name«l the Tory Colonel. 
John Butler, with alxiut 400 British and 
Torieti and al>out 700 Indians, chiefly 
Seneca, under Sagaiengwaraton, de- 
Hcende<l tl < Susipiehanna on hiis way to 
attack the wttlen>ents in Wyoming val- 
ley. Pa. To defend the valley against 
this ftiree there were 40 or .tO men under 
Capt. I>etri< k Hewitt, and the militia — 
alKtut 400 iiit n an«l boys, the resi<lue of 
the thnee comi»anies that had been en- 
listed in the Continental anny. Col. 
Ztdnilon Butler, hajipeniiig to Ik* in the 
vallev, tmtk command of tl>e little army, 
aide<i liy Maj. < larrct, CoL Denniaon, and 
Lieut. Col. Dorraiict'. 

T)ir 4iK)iniiiis<'ipiine<l militia wdiQfiOQii 
tintllaiikcd and broken in the enening 
liatlle. Alter the i tKiiiy had gainetl the 
rear, an officer said to llewitt: "See! the 
enemv hjis gaincii the rear in fortv. 

Shall" we retreat?" *'F1I l>e d d if I 

<lo," was Hewitt's reply, and, like the 
I itbt r ottii-ers kille«l in action, he fell at 
the head of his men. The battle was 
lost. Then follow<'<l a most dreadful 
slaughter of the brave but oven>*)wert?d 
s«.>l<liers of Wyondng. Without ujercy 
and with the moet fearftd tortures, they 
were nitliK-sslv bntclunHl, tdiielly iti the 
tliK'it.aud ai'tiT ha\ iriL'^-tirremlere*! tbem- 
selves priif>ners of war. l'lace<I ar^tOiMi 
n huire rock and held by stout Indians, 
IG men were kille<l cme by one by the 
knife or totnahawk in tlie hands of 
"Queen ?*sther." In a similar cirt-le ^ 
others were kiIU><l in the .-ame brutal 
manner. From these two circlej< alone 
only one,a stn>r>g man nanic! I Ircmnond, 
escapi**! bv altnu^t .•^upe^hlnllau effort. 
This slaughter, which ino^ie 160 widows 
and (iOO or|>hans in the valley, gave Esther 
her bloo<|y title. 

C M n K I i I N K M oNTODS, a noted cha raoter 
in ilir rolonial history of Penn^^vhania, 
and who gave the name of Catiterine'9 
Town to Sheoquaga» was another daugh- 
ter of French Margaret, hencv a srand- 
daughter of Madatn Montour. She be- 
came the wife of Telelemut, a noti^d 
Seneca chief, named Thomas Hu^l^^'Il !>y 
the Knglish. by v\lit>uj she had a son 
nanunl Amo<'hol ( 'Canoe*)» or Andrew, 
and two daughtere. The statement that 
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Cathrnnp tras an e^lnratecl and refined 
woman and waa adu)itte<l into good 
scNaety in Philadelphia ib, under the dr- 

cuniHtanct**!, nuiHt iniprohaMc. On Sept. 
3, 1775), Sullivan's arinv deHtrt»yt-*d 
Catherine's Towji. Catherine, m ith s-ev- 
cral friends, Vwvd in IT^H "over the lake 
n«'f lar from Niagara." ilerson An)ochol 
iniiirii 111" Moravian churrh and was 
living at New Salem, or rt t-iUdttiiii.'. in 
178H John and lioland Montinir were 
her brothers, the latter being the son-in- 
law of Sut:;ii<>n<rw:irritnn. a leailinu' Seneca 
chief. Buiii Kolan*! and John were 
fiunouB war eliief:^ in the border warfare 
against the En jli'-h colonies. 

M arv M(>XTt>( k, a sister of Catherine, 
F-stlit r, and An<lrew, wa.s the wife of 
Jolin C«n»k, an<)ther noteil S»»fu'ca chief 
nameil Kanatrhrntfnit, wnuttinu* al.'^<» 
called "Whit*' Min^'o." wholived on the 
Alh'gheny and the Ohio, and died in 171K) 
at Ft Wayne. From Zeisl)ertr»>r'.M Diary 
(n, 14K. issrii tliecuriouj* information is 
obtained that Mary wan a "Mohawk In- 
dian wotiian." and that Mohawk wa.** 
** her inothi-r tmi-jiie." It is also stated 
that when a child Mary was bapti/.ed in 
Philadelphia by a Catholic priest. In 
1791, on the renioval of the Moravian 
mi.ssioti from ^ew Salem to Canada, 
among the new c<>nvert» who accompa- 
nied the eiMigregation was Mary, "asis- 
teroC the former Andrew Montour," and 
"a living polyglot of the tonguen of the 
West, Hi»cakiiiL' the F.nglish. French. 
Mohawk, Wyandot [iiuronj, Ottawa, 
Chippewa, ehawnese, and Delaware 
Iwiguages." 

A.MiREw MoNTouK, who8e Indian name 
was S^ttelihn, the son of Madam Montour 
by her first husband. \va- for many yt^ars 
in the employ of the [iroprietary govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania m an amstant 
interpreter. In 174' lie ar(nir)]i:inie<i 
Weiser and Shikeilimy, the viceroy of 
the Six Nations on the Susquehanna, 
on a nn.«!sifin to Onoihla-jji, th«^ federal 
capital of the contederatK n In 1748 
Andrew was presented to tlie ( ouncil of 
the ]m^prietary goveriiin<Mit by Weiseraw 
a penwn especially qualitied to act a^ an 
interpreter or meeeenger. At this time 
he w Hf prominent among the Delaware* 
Hitherto Weiser and Andrew were tield 
a8un«ler by jealousy, because of Andrew's 
efforts to sfcnre the po-ition of interpre- 
ter for X'irjjiiiitt in her negotiations with 
the Six Nations. Rut Wdscr now needed 
Andrew to ««'cnre to the proprietary i,'f»v- 
erntnent the alliance of theOhio Iniians, 
and so sunk all personal differences. In 
intn.dticintr him to the i-ouneil Weiser 
stated that he ha«l employed ,\n«lrew fre- 
quently on matters of great moment and 
ini|w»rtance, an<l that he had foimd him 
"faithful, knowing, and prudent." At 



this time AndrC'w wa.'^ fully reninnorat<Hl 
for what he had already done for Weiser. 
Deputies from the Miami were expected 
at Philadelphia, b«it instea<l they went to 
I^ncaeter. Andrew Montour was the 
interpreter for the western Indians and 
Weiser fi)r the Six Nations. Scaroyady, 
a tiotetl tineida chief, living tm the ()hio, 
and exercising for the Six Nations ioris- 
di. tioii over the western triboi>' similar to 
timt exerciwd by Shikelhmy over tlioj»e 
in Pennsylvania, was to have been the 
Hpeak(»r on tlii- ocfasion, but he was in- 
lapariiatfd by u fall, and so Andrew wa« 
chosen sjioaker for tlie western Indians. 
He enjoyed remarl<al>le infltK^nce and 
power over the Ohio tril)es, and by his 
work at the various oonfereoces of ti»e 
I'olonic^! wifli them came into enviable 
prouiiiHMK (' in the province, liif* grow- 
mg power and influence, aVjout 17w, at- • 
tained such weight that the management 
nf Indian affairs by Pennsylvania was 
seriously eml)arrasst»<l. In 17'')2 Cov. 
Hamilton commissioned him to go and 
reside on Cumberland cr., over the Hlne 
hills, on unpurchased lands, to prevent 
others from settling or trading there. In 
the following year the French authorities 
set a price o? ^500 on his head. In 175.5 
be was still on his grant, living 10 m. 
N. w. of Carlisle, Pa., and was captain, 
later major, of a company of Indians in 
the English service. In 17ti2 he was 
the King's interpreter to the united 
nations. .Amlrew serveil a.« an inter- 
preter for the Delawares at Shamokin, 
where CohradWeiper held a conference 
'\iT!i tin- ,-« \ rra! tril cs in that region for 
the purnofe of bringing about peace be- 
tween the southern confedemtion of In- 
dinns and till' Six Nations and their allies. 
He al.so served a.*? interpreter to the jrover- 
nor of Virginia at several important tn»a- 
ties. After receiving his grants from the 
government he watj regarded as a man of 
great wealth, but in his public acts he 
found other means of swellinir his fortune. 

Consult Bliss, Zi'isbergtr's Diarv, i-ii, 
1885; Darlington, Gist's Journals,' 1893; 
Freeze in Ta. Mag,, iii, 1879; Marshe in 
Mass. Hist. Sop. Coll., 1st s., vn, 1801; 
N. Y. Doe. (•■.]. iiiKt., V, 6.5. 1895; Walton, 

('..nr I 1 \V, 1 -r, 1900. (j. N. B. H.) 

Montowese ('little god,' diminutive 
from uinnito, 'spirit.' — Tnunbull). Ap- 
plied by Ruttenl>er ( Tribes Hndson R.,82, 
1872), to Indians on Conne<'tii utr. s. w. of 
Middletown, Middlesex <•()., Conn., though 
De Forest f Hist. Inds. Conn., 55, 18.=)H), 
his autliorily, does not give the name 
a« that of a tribe, Vuit say^: 'Southwest 
of the principal seat of the Wanguuks 
[Middletown] a large extent of country 
was held by a son of Sowheag [chief of 
the Mattabesec, q. v.] named MonK^ 
wese. ' ' This area probably lay partly in 
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Middlesex, but chiefly iu New Haven co. 
This chief, in la^. sold a tract v. nf the 

site of New Iluven compri^inir ;i hir-ge 
portion of that county. Aa his father was 
chief of theMattabeeec, his band protxibly 

liclniiLrrd to that trihe. (.•• m. v. t. ) 

Mantowteze. I),iv»'iiport I ITitiOi in Muss. Hbl. S<>C. 

Moots Pel^. A tribe, nilled from the 
nature of their country tlie Nation dee 

Monti) PeU'*!i ('nation of tlic V.are mmui- 
taine' ), Hviug in the n. k. i>an oi (v^uebec 
provinee in liidl. Hind (Lab. Penin., ii, 
lf>v.) tfiinkH they may have been a part 

of tlic .N:t.Mca|>re. 

Hont-Peles. K' mm i:i stnriiord, ('omi'iii<l.. .Vj:t, 
1K7X Kation dcs MonU p«le». — .1 Utl. hkil. 29, 

Kooaobabt ( ' deer people ' ). A thbe on 
the N. side of Nootka «!., Vancouver id. 

ThiH iHthettiUr to whiehthetenn N<K»tka 
waa api>lied by tlie diKMverera of Van- 
couvend. Pop. t53 in 1906. Their prin- 
ci|)al village is Yueuatl. The iiottNl Ma- 
quinna (q. v.) chief of this tribe in 
180S. 

l*-««tahit->Swta in Smfthaon. Cont.. xvi. 66, 
1870. MtmtMMULSwaa, US., B. A. E. Jlw- 
•h»t— Nayne. Brit. CtoU 01. 1^68. Mi'stcMiL— 
Bom toitli R«p. N. W. Trlbw Can.. SI. IMO. 
■eoMh<«kl.-CiKn. Ind. Aff.. Iftt, 18R8. MeoMht- 
kht— Ibid., 867.18117. K(a*HilMrdita.-Ibid., 612.1896. 
Ho«uhafct.^proat. 8av. Life. 808, 1868. Hmi- 
ehaCha.—Swan, MS.. B. A. £. HowmIim.— Arm- 
strong, Oregon, 196. 1857. Ko-watoh-its.'-iJcwitt, 
Narr.. 36, 1849. Mowatohat-fiwan. MS.; B. A. E. 
lloviteh«t.--^%rRn in BmithMn. Coat., xvr, fi(. 
1870. Nootka.— HrtK-diile uf K( serves. Can. Ind. 
AIT., Suppl. to Ann. Rep., 82, 1'JW-'. 

Moodyyille Saw Mills. Tlie \om\ name 
for a IkkIv of Salit^li of Fra-^er River 
agencv. Brit. C«»l.; pop. H<5 in ISHJ). 
Moody ville Saw Mills.— < tin. Ind. .VtT. Ui p. 1NS9, 
isw. MoonyviUa 8»w Mill*.— ( an. ind. Aff. 
Rep. 1NS<'., -iW, \Ss7. 

Mooharmowikarnn f Mn<>-hnr- ino-tn' 
ktii^-un). A aulKlivi.>iiuu of the Dela- 
wiirea (q. v.). — MorKan* Anc. Soc., 172, 
1»77. 

Mookwuagwahoki ( Mnu - kipnmj- iiu-ho'- 
ki). A subdivision of the Delawarea (q. 
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Moouack. A Murylauil-Virj^uaa. lunue 
of thegroi)n<l-hog( /Irctomi/irOTontM*}; al80» 
by trriJi'sffTeni t', tfieiifiiiieof ii ruythicani- 
nutl ieiii e<l by iiiHiiy Soul hem nt^roej^. 
The woni occiirHi very early, (ilover, in 
bis account of Virginia (i'htloH. Trann. 
Roy. So*'. , .\ I , ♦?.'iO, 1 , ppeaksof ntouarkft. 
John Hurr<>u;:hs ( Winter Sunnhine, 'io, 
1870), tjayH: ** la Virginia they mil woo<i- 
chucks 'vtoonarh.' liOwisi and Clark 
(Orig. Joiir., n, iv, 19(15) use the foriiiM 
moomx and tnooniM'. It is probable that 
thpiROnar intht* sr*ientif!enanieof thisani- 
iiiiil isa Liniieau latiuiz.iti'Mi of it.sal orig- 
inal appellation. The Vin^iuiuu moonackf 
or momcfc, is twignate with the Delaware 
iiK/iiarhifi'u (<iernuui foim . tlir Pii*i«ii- 
uiauuodUy monimijueiut, the Mlciuac mun- 
umkwech, etc. The word signifies 'the 
digger/ jroin the Algonquiau radical 



muruuor motta, 'to dig'; seen also in 
the Chippewa mvnmJte, 'he scntdiee 

up' : in Cree. iiinii'ifiiLt ir. The Sank. Fox, 
and Kiekaitoo language baa moiMfui'o, 
Mittle <lip!er', for woodchuck, according 
to I 'r ^^■illialn Jones. (a. F. c.) 

MooahartanM (Moon-har-lar'^ut^ 'dig- 
ging' ). A subdivision of the Ddawares 
(q. v.).— Morgan, Anc, 8oe,, 172, 1877. 

Moon. >^ L'r(H(ta$i Indiam. 

MooM. The common name of a 8ptH!ies 
of large <l»N-r (femii* afr/s) found in 
Maine and part^of Canada uml fonuerly 
over most of n. k. .North .\nnTiia. An 
identiial term for this animal <K <-nr^ in 
many Aigunquian dialecta; VirKiuian, 
moot; Narragansei and ICaasai^nflet, 
mofts; Delaware, vKtu; Pa88ama(|uo(!dy, 
mu»; Abnaki, mofiz; Chippewa, iiio"#; 
Cree, monsim. All these worda signify 
'lie .>;trip« or eats off,' in n-fiTence to the 
aiuaial'M habit of eating the yuuug Itark 
and twigs of trees. The wonl came into 
Knu'li.'-h from one of the New England 
ilialcet.s. Derivative word.s and expre»- 
sion.s are: Moose bird (C«na<la jay ) ; moose 
eall, moone horn, or moo<*e trumjiet (a 
bark trumj)et ujhmI to imitate notes of 
this animal): moone elm (slippery elm); 
morjjfe lly (a large brown fly i-ummon in 
Maine); moonewood (applied variously to 
the Htripe<l maple, Acer jmiruttflramca); 
the leatherwiK>d ( Dircu p«/fijrfr«), and 
the hobblebush ( Viburnuin Unifanoiilef); 
m«M»8e yard (the home and brownng- 
place of the moose in winter), (a. k. c. ) 

Koosshsad lake ladlaai. The common 
name of a band of Penobscot living on 
Mooi^ehead lake, Me. — Vetromile, Abna- 
ki.«, 22, im. 

MoosemiBO. A namecurrmt in j .iiN > i 
New Kugland, Vermont in particular, tor 
the false winteriareen ( Pyroia ommrana). 
The iiarnr (-(.'fin^: to have l>een tran.-^ffrre*! 
from another plant, since in Chippewa 
and Nipissing mo*tmnm»h, .signifying 
'iiioost' f^lirnb,' <les-ignate.'< ihv hobl>K-- 
buiih ( Vibunnun UiiUaaoidetn), called in 
CanadJan French bois d*orignaI. The 
wonl, which is written inootifmize also, 
is derived from some Aigonquian dialect 
of the Ghippewagrroupor a closely rdated 
one of I'll !" (a. f. 1 . 1 

Mooslikaooze i "heron'). A gens ui the 
(^'iiiiil>c\va. (j. V. 

MiMaa-ka-oo-se'.— Monatn. Anc. Soc., l&'i. 1>T7. 
Mo^Uufu Wni. J(>n(>s, inrn. 1906. 

MooskwasQb ('muskrat'). A gens oi 

the .\l)naki, q. v. 

Moos kwA aiih' — MiirKHii, Anc. 8oc., 174. 1877. 
Moskwas —.1 1» i'riDcc, Infn. 1906 (nwnleni St 

Mootaeyohew. A LuibcAo village ior> 
merly in the netghlx>rhood of San Lois 
Ri'v mi^^^;ion, s. Cal.— Taylor in CU. Far- 
mer, May 11, 1»«0. 

Xeitavhsitanla {}ftHjta'vhiUe/iMtf 'blade 
men,' i. e. Ute; sing. MoqUifvhaUafu). 
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A band of the Cheyenne, posBihly of 
raixe<l rte desicent. ( j. m. ) 

Hdhk tahwa Utn in.— <rrinnc1l, Social Orft. Choy- 
cnnett, 1:56, 190.'> (misprint in luriu ). Ute.— Dorscv 
In Field Columh. Mu-. pul>. no. Wi, 62. 

Moquti ( Mi/-ijnii(^ ) . A bend of Plsiate 

fonnerlv living near Kiiii^ton lut., s. e. 
Cai.— Powell in Ind. Att. Kep. ItiU, 51, 
1874. 

Moqnelamnan Family adapted fmiu 
Mouuelumne, a cutrupiion ot the Miwuk 
WakahmUokf the name of a river in 
CSalaveras co., Cal. ). A linguistic faniilv, 
establbhed by Powell (7th liep. B. A. K., 
92j 1881 ), conmstioK of three divisions, the 
Miwok, the fio-ealled Olamentko, and the 
^k'orthemor Lake County Mot|uelumnan. 
The territory originally occupied was in 
three scitiou^j, one lying between 
CoeamneH and Frefno rs. ; anf>tiier in 
Marin, Sonoma, and Napa v^at., the terri- 
tory extending ailing the coast from the 
(iolden Gate to iSalniun cr., n. of Ikxlega 
bay and k. a^^faras the vicinity of Soiionm; 
and the third a coTiiparatiN cfy small area 
in the b. end of I^ke « o., extending from 
Mt 8t Helena northward to the k. ex- 
tremity of Clear lake (ki* Knieber in 
Am. Anthrop., viii, no. 4, llMMj). The 
Miwok division, whi«'h eonstitntefl the 
great lM)dyof the family, wa.«< des<Tihed ha 
late an l.s7f) as the larget^t Intlian group of 
California, both in population and in ex- 
tent of territory. 

Their houMes were very rude, thone of 
the Miwok having lieeii Himnly frame- 
works of (xdesand brush, whien in winter 
were covere<l with earth. In the moun- 
tains c(me-sha|HMl summer lo<]geH of 

i>uncheoQ8 were made. Acorns, which 
brmed theirprincipal food, were gsithered 
in lar.re iniantitie.s when the harvi-t was 
abuitdant and stored for winter use in 
cranariea ratwd above the ^nnd. It 
has iH'en asst-rtcd that the Miwok ate 
every variety' of livingcreature indigenous 
to their territory except the ektink. They 
were esprciallv fond of jackrabbit-. tin- 
skins of which were rudely woven intii 
robes. From lack of cedar they pur- 
chased bowaaiid Sfmietinu's armws from 
the mountain Indians, the medium of bar- 
ter beinp shell money. 

Witli tlic Miwok, chictVliip wa-^ hcre<l- 
itary w hen tlie.xueet'K^or wa.-^ of connnand- 
inff inflnenee. but this was seldom the 
caw. Am with most of tlie trilws of Cali- 
fornia, marriage among the Miwok tril>es 
wa.s practically by pun ha«e, bat in return 
for tlie preseiit.«i given l»y the grooiu the 
father t>f the bride gave the new eouple 
various substantial articles, and gifts of 
f«)<Ml were often continued by the parents 
for years after the marriage. Tlif father, 
in old aire, was ill treate<l. howcviT, l>eing 
littif fl-t' than a slave to his daughter an<l 
her hiL«band. When twins were burn one 
of the children was killed* Shamanistic 



rites were nerfonued by Inith men and 
women, and scarifieai ion and fuetion were 
the principal reme«Hal a^'cnts. California 
bahn of gilead \^l'ictu ifraiKli»), and plas- 
ters of hot a-xhesand moistearth were also 
used in certain eas<'s. Payment for treat- 
ment was made by the ^mtient, and in 
case of non-recovery tin- liieof the pra»*ti- 
tioner was detuatiiled. The acorn dance, 
as well as a nmnlH-r of <itlier ceretnonies, 
principally for feasting or amusement, 
were fonnerly celeltratcd liy the Miwok. 
They hatl n< » pnl^eriy dance, nor did they 
hold a dance for the dead, but an annual 
mourning and sometimes aepecial mourn- 
ing were observed. All the poeaessions 
of the deati were burne<l with them^ their 
names were never afterward mentioned, 
and those who bore the same name 
changed it for others. Formerlv widows 
generally covered their faces with pitch 
and the younger women singed their hair 
short as signs of widowhood. Cremation 
generally prevailed among the Miwok 
tribes, bnt was never nnlvpTRal. 

Coniparatively few of the natives of the 
Miwok division'of this stock survive, and 
these are scattered in the mountains, so 
that MO accurate census has l)een taken. 
Six individuals of the so-called Olauicutke 
division lived on Tomales bay in 1888. 

The ^^>l|UeInmnan tribi'sor rancheriaa 
that have Ijeeu recognized are as follows: 

Miwok. — Awani, Ohowchilla, Chumi- 
dok, Chinntiya, Clmiiuicli, Chutnwit, 
Ilittoya, Howeches, Koui, L<opotatiumi, 
Machemni, Mokelumne, Newichumni, 
Nuchu, Olowit, Olowiya, I'nhonichi, 
Sakaikumne, Servuhhauine, Talatui, 
Tamoleka, Tnniidok, Tumtin, Wala- 
kumni, Yiiloni. 

< tliuiniiihi. — Bolinas, Choknyem, Cui- 
nieti, .lukitisme, bikatuit, Nicas.'^ias, 
Nnmpali, Olmnpali, Sonomi, Tamal, Ttt- 
lares, Tnmalehnias, rtcliium. 

Tribtjs or rancherias not classifled ao» 
cording to the chi«'f divisions are Ap- 
angiixi, .\plache, Chnpunini, Co»«umnt, 
Cotoplanemis, Hokokwito, Keeclu^, Kn> 
maini, Lapapn, I^sainaiti. Macheto, 
Merced, Mikechnses, Ni^lcelchmmjee, No- 
tomidula, Numaltacbi(?), Okechunme, 
Pahkanu, Petalnma, I'otawackati, Potrt- 
yanti, Sakaya, ik'antre, Siyantu, Succaiih, 
Sns<'ols, Thresp, Tipoeies, Wabaka, and 
Wiskala. (h. w. h. a. l. k.) 

—Msewoo.— rowpra in Overland Month., 322, 
Apr. 1873 (K<-ncral acronnt of familjrwUh allu- 
flions to liiiiKua^e^: GatM'het In Mag. Am. Hist., 
1M>. 1877 (jfivt-s habitHt nnd bands of familr); 
(;ftt-M h«-l fii Beai h. Iiifl. Mlstel., 433. 1877. 
-=lli-wok.— J'ovvcrs ill Cont. N. A. Kthtiol .iii, 3|& 
1»77 I m arly iis iilM>ve). =Moqneluinn«n.— Powell 
ln7lli I{it> H. A. K . 91. iv.M ■ Hoauelumne.— 
Latliiiiii in Trails. IMiilul. .<i><<. I.oik!., M. 1K.VS 
(includeii llaluV Talatui, Tuolumm- from Scliool 
craft. Mumaltachi, MullattK-o. ApiitigaHi, Lu 
pappu. Siyanle or Typoxi. Hawluiw s tmiul of 
Aplacbcs, San Rafael vmubulary. Tstiukoyem 
vocabulary. Cocouycm and Yonkioiume Pater- 
noeters, Qlam^ntk^ of KoBtromltonov, PRt«r> 
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noBters for MisBimi <!•■ Santa riani uikI the Viilh.-o 
de \m Tnliirt-.s of Mufras. l'iii« rn.ist< r of thv 
hanf^xw UtiilfM'o lie la M iv«i< m i!c Sun Knmi iM'o \; 
Lath(iiu.( »(>iisctilii, HIT. 1W.M. 1 Atliniii. I Cninii, 
Philul.. 4U, iMi'J (wiiui' i\> uImiVi-!. MuUun. — 
Powell in ("out. N. A. Kihiml . iii. Vl-'i. 1^h77 
(viK-alm. of Ml'-wok. Tunhiiuiic, ( 'o>tiiiio. 'I'tlio- 
ko yetn. Mutsuii, Simla rinra. Santa Cm/. Clntm 
te'-ya, Kuwuyn, Smi Ivnchai-! Mi*«>ion. Iiiintui, 
Olaraentkf I. (iiit-M 111 t in Mhj; Am. Hi>-t., I.'>7, 
1877 lKivt.'J< hatiitut mul iiicihIkp* of luuiilv); 
Oatwhft in Biacli. Inr|, Mi^cfl., 1877. 
X KuB«en«. — Koitif in Stanfon!.< "omj.i'iKl . Cent. 
an<l S«t. Am . . iTt.. 1>7'» . it.i Dlhom-*. 
Ksh-nt's. Santa <'ru/., Sjiu .M:i;iifi, L/i^iillaiiiillo.v, 
MinacuiRt'ti. Kulaiiaixw. Yol.». Sai.sunt'x, Tal 
lurho!«. Chow (la.**. Wailu-?*. Talcfif*. I'oovviIIm. 
< Toho-ko-yi-m.— in Sdicoli-raft. luil. 
Tribes, Ui, 4JI. 1V>:1 infiitioni'il as a haml aihi 
dialect). 

Hognino (said tu have been uauied froiu 
a Mexican nmllythatoccapied theidte). 

ForiiK'rly a .'^iiiall piicbhi itiliuhitt tl diir- 
iuK the Huminer t!<eariuD by the Lacuna 
ians, but now entirely Mexicanued. 
SituatiKl on Pajrtiate r.. Valcih i;i cO,, N. 
Mex., alKdit y in. n. of 1..4iguiia. 
Mofiao.— Fuwell in Am. Nat., xiv. Auk- 
Hoguiao.— Loew {liSJb) in Wtieeler Survey Kcp., 
vn.34iS.lS7t. BoqalaA.— Bmoiy.Recnn . 1H4X. 

MoqaoM. A former tnlx' an<l villairi> 
in w. Florida. The map oi I K- liry ( lol> I ) 

Jlaoes it w. of the headwaten^ of 8t 
ohns r. ; ur( <»r«linjr to th<' < irnth'tiian of 
ElvH.s it lay 2 Ka^rues from thr ^n\i ami 2 
davH' jourm-y from liahia d«' F.fjn'ritu 
8aato, which'is thought to be Tamua bay. 
M b M |0 — Barria. Emayo. «l, 17SS. Bmom.- 

m£^^^*^_^^^^^ju^v ^^^^^ A^^^^, %M^k. a« 1 

Ooll.. 2d a.. 1,892,1801. ■(«••••— Dndtc, Tragedies, 
IS, IMl. ■ DOOM — .—Be Bry, Brev. Narr^ n. map. 
160L SiMMO.— Fdoianeda (1575) in Temauz- 
OompaiuTvof .. XX,M, IMl. ■affoao^—Ibid., 21. 
■mmm.— ijniaoant^K (1561) in French. Hiit. 
Ocril. La., n. a., 24S. IflW. XoMfa.— Oarcilaaw de 
la Vega. Fla.. ». 1729. 

Moqwaio ( ' wolf) . A jifiratry ami also 

a svibphratry or p'tis of tlu* Menominee. 
Mahwaw" — Will. .lon<~, iiif'n. 1906. Moiiwaia.— 
UufTman in 14th Rep. B. A. i£.. pi. 1. 42, im. 

Kora. A lancheria near the premdio 

of Hall fa and the mission of F^pfritu 
8anto de Ziiflii^i on the lower Kiu San 
Antonio, Tex., in 1785, at which date it 
h:i<l '-''i inhabitants ( liam roft. No. Mex- 
ican States. I, <>i)W, lh80). The people 
were probably of Karankawan affinity. 

Moratiggon. The villajie wlu n- ."^aino- 
eet lived in 1621. It waa distant "one 
day from Plymouth i)y water with great 
wind, and five ilays by land." Trobablv 
in 8. Maine, in Abnaki or Feunacook 
territory. 

>«ratifiM.->Rarrii). Vov. and TmT., i. 888, 1766. 
■taaMggwB.— Mnurt (1621) in MaM. Ilfiit. Roc. 

Coll.. i~t - , VIII. •-'•_»»;, T^L' 

Xoratoc. A trilx- drs<TilK'd in 15H4> a.-^ 
living 160 m. up koanokr r.^ perhaps 
near the h. Virtrinia line. .\ map f>f that 
ja riod ^ilure.« tlieii \illajie on the N. side 
of the river, which th» n Imre their name. 
They ar»> said to have Ix-en an im|K)rtant 
trilw which r«-lU!«d t<» hold intereotirse 
with the Knj?li.Hh. 

Moratico.— Simnii^ in Smith (ItVjyK Va.. I. 17f.. 
rer«r. 1^19. Moratockr — l^ne (I.V««). ibid.. ^7, 
~ .—Ibid. Moratack.— Smith (1629}. ibid.. 



Moraoghtaoond. A tribe oi the l'ow> 
ha tan confederacy, formerly living on 

the N. bank of the lJapj>ahanno<'k, in 
Laucaater and Kiclimond coti., Va. in 
IMS they numbered about 900. Their 
principal village, of tb.- sanu- name, was 
near the mouth ol Muralico r. in Rich- 
mond CO. (j. M.) 
Xoranghtaouna. — Smith .K^Si, Va.. i. map. 
rtjir. 1M19 the village; evidently n nu^J.rlnt 
I'l'T Mon.iiKhtacuiid 1. Morattico. — I'urcfiasi. Pil- 
K'rinuw. IV, 1713. 1626. ■oraufhtAcitd. — Ibid., 
IT IS. Kawwthtawmdi fltiachey (M. Ifttt), Va^ 

37. 

Iloraviani. Mahiean, Mnnaee, and Dd- 

awares who follow«*d I hi- tcaehinj.'s of 
the Moravian bn-thren and wer** by 
them gathered into villagen aftart from 
their triln's. The majorit v wt-rr Mir!«^H'. 
In 1740 the Moravian nii.^siouaru s Itt-gan 
their work at the Mahi<ran village of 
Shekoiiu'ko in Nrw York. Mj't^tinir w ith 
many ol>starles iheri', they reiiioveii w ith 
their ronvertH in 1746 to' P^naylvania, 
where they built tin- in'w mission villajre 
of Frie<lefishuettrn on tin- StiHjueliauna. 
Here they wert* nion* Huceesgful and were 
larjjcly ncruitcd from the Mnns^ and 
Delawares. almost all i>i the former tribe 
not absorlHHl bv the Delawares finally 
joining them, 'fhev nuule another M*t- 
tleinent at \Vyalui<in>r, but on the ad- 
vance of the w hite |M>puIation removed to 
Hearer r. mvr. Fonnsylvania, when' thev 
built the village of Friedeuastadt. They 
remaineil hon> alMint a year, and in 1773 
removed to Mtiskinjrnm r. in Ohio, in 
the nci>;liborhood of the othen* of tiieir 
tril>es, and occupied the three viliagatof 
( inadeidnietten, Salem. an<l Si-htH-nhnmn. 
In 1781, diirinj: the Imrdertrouble!* of the 
Bevolntion, the Iluron.'^ n'moved them 
to the region <»f the Sandusky and S< ioto, 
in X. Oluo, either to pn-vent their >fivinj{ 
information to the colonistH or to protect 
them frotn the hostility of the fri>nti«Ti- 
men. The next Muring a party of about 
140 were allowra to n'ttirn to their 
abandoned villa;.'t s to -gather their com, 
when they were treaeheroualy attacked 
by a party of border ruffians and the 

f;reat4'r part maRsicreil in the nmst et^ld- 
bloialetl manner, after which their vil- 
lages were burned. The remaining Mo- 
ra\ ians iuovimI to Canada in 17U1. under 
thi; leaderHhii) of Zfeinljerger, and built 
the village ot Fairfield on Retrencbe r. 
Here a number Were mju-saen'il bv the 
whites in 1812. Tin y linally settled on 
the Thames in Orford tp., Kentco., Onta> 
rio. The number iti 1SH4 was 27-^. hut 
had im rcase<l in ISRMi, ac< ording to the 
Canadian offitdal report, t<r 'MH. Then 
wer(» mitil rece ntly a few in Franklin eo., 
Kans. S<'e Mi'^tiiniK. (j. M. c. T. ) 

Big Bearer.. -Kiipp P« ■ ^7, 1846 (**Ct)ristiaD 
Indian- nr Iliu HeaNerv." htvaiuie of their lesd- 
denn- at.oiu 177(1 on lii^'j Heaver er. in w.P».>, 
Christiaa ladiaaa.— iichcwlcraft, Ind. Tribea. v. 
496, 18G6 (fiequenUy OMd as aTnonjiDOOi with 
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Mnnfoc. hnt proporly refer* only to th<w«'of the 
tribeuiKltT MoruviHii toHcliers). Moravin*. — Can. 
AlT.. i>l. i. tu\ I'JOfi (tnbprinti. 

Morbah ( M>r-iHih). The I*arrot clan of 
the Petos jteople of N. Mex. — Hewett in 
Am. Anthnip., vi., 4:«), 1904. 

Morbanas. A former trilM', jtrobably 
C«)ahiiitte<-aii, met in 161)3 on the ruail 
from Coahuila to iiUHHion San Franoiwco, 
Te.\a.M.— Saliniw ( KJy.'t) in Dictamen Fi.«- 
cal, Nov. :«). 1716, MS. eited bv H. K. liol- 
ton, infii, \ms. 

Morongo. A retiervation of 38,600 aen« 
of fair hind, un|>atente<i, in Kivernide co., 
8. ('al., otrnpied by 2H6 Mission In<lians 
under Mission Tnle Kiver affencv.— Ind. 
Aff. Kep., 175, 1<K)*2; ibid., ll>2, Hi05; Kel- 
Hey, Hep., 32. liKVi. 

Mortars. I'tetii^ils emplove<l by Indian 
trilies for the trituration of foo«l and other 
su Instances. The Southwestern or Mexi- 
can ty[>i' of >rrindin); Htone it) known a.*^ a 
nietate, and itMO[)eration eonsintH in plac- 
injr the sulwtaniv to In- treated, <lry or 
nioi.'^t, on the Hl«)^>in>; up(K*r »<urface of 
the nlaband cmshinKand nibl)inK it w ith 
a tlatti^h hand-»<t«>ne until it i.H reduciMl to 
the require<l e«^n^i^>ten^y or de^irt-e of 
linenesH (see MeUile», MnUerx). Thi^fonn 
of tlie utensil paKs«'s with manv vuriatioiiH 
in i^ize and MhaiH* into the typical mortar, 
a more or lesH deep reeeptarle in w hich 
the substance is 

Sulverized if 
ry, or re<hice<l 
to pulp if moist, 
by crushing 
with a pej<tle, 
which nuiy 1h> 
cylindrical, dis- 
coidal, globular, 
or Udl-sha|H'd. 
Mortars are 
made of stone, 
w oo »1 , bone 
(whale verte- 
bne), or inipro- 
vineil of rawhide 
or other nub- 
stances de|K-n<]- 
in^r on the region 
and the niateri- 
alH nearest at 
harul. Th»« niore primitive stone forms 
are bowMers or «ither Huital)le piecen hol- 



ished, the stone in some cases, as in s. 
Califorrna, ln-inn obtained by <|uarrying 
fronj the rock in place. California fur- 





AukMAN Moor** wiiM kcuLPTuaCD 
OKHAitcaT; 1-12. 




OLOaULAR STONE MOHTAR8 FROM AURIFEROUS &RAVELS, 
CAUFORNIA. (holhk) 

ni.«he« the >»reat4'st variety nf tlie.'<<' uten- 
sils. In <me district );iobular i'onrretions 
were used: a sej;- 
menl of the shell 
wa.s broken away 
and the softer in- 
terior removed, 
thus affording a 
deep synunetri«'al 
receptacle. I n 
other localiticH cy- 
lindrical forms 
w ere w orked (tut of 
lava or sarMlstoni'. In otlu-rs still, the 
midiT surface was conical, so as to b« 

coriv«»niently w^t 
in the );round. 
Onlinary mor- 
tars when in uw 
are usually set 
in the ground 
to ^'ive them 
greater stabil- 
ity. The re- 
markable an<l 
handsome sand- 
stone vessels 
ati<I soapstone 
pots of s. Cali- 
fornia are not 
hen* clast«e<l as 
mortars. Occa- 
sionally the 
smaller mortars 
were embel- 
lished with 
iilptiired to rep- 
Alaskan mortars. 




<i b 

SIMPLE FORMS OF STONE MORTARS. ri CukiFOmiu (i-*). 
h, RHOOt IM.AI10 (<-«^ 

lowed out on tlu' upjHT surface suth- 
ciently to hold the material to be nnluced, 
while the m(»re highly sfMM-iali/.ed forms 
are tastefully »haj>ed and carefully fin- 



engraved lines or s< 
re.<etit animal forms, 
♦•specially those of the Ilaida. aresu|H'rior 
in this re.«ipect. An artisti<' mortar of 
this class, illustrated by Nihiack, waa 
used for pulveri^.ing tobacco, and this is a 
tyjM' in v»'ry gt'ueral nsi'amongthe North- 
western triU'S at the pn'sent time. 

Perhaps tlu' most remarkable mortiirs 
are tbos<' occurring freipienlly in the 
acorn-pr<Khi( ing (M.-Jtricts of the Taciiic 
slojK', whereexposures <»f ma-ssive ro«'k in 
fdace have workcfl in them groups of 
mortars, the conical receptacles number- 
ing, in several ollserv<^<^ cases, nearly a 
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MORTARS 



IB. A. 



InimlrtHl. Some of the Western tribes get 
a conical liasket, after rtMnoving its ]H>ttom, 
within tlie rim of the njortar Ixtwl to 
serve as a hopjKT for retaining the meal. 




OROUP Of MORTARS 



IN GAANITE SURFACE. 
(hoi.H(») 



CA,.I^OhMA 



Primitive forms of this utensil are tin* 
rawhide ntortars nse<l l»y the I'lains tribes 
for |Mjnnilin)? pemmicau, the i>iece of 
r a w hide 1) e i n jj 
fon-e«l into a <le- 
p res Hi on in the 
(n'oun<l, forming a 
t>asin. Again, the 
hide was placed b«'- 
ueath the stone or 
wooden mortar to 
cati'h the particles 
that fell over. The 
rongh ba'-kei - like 
receptacle of stickH 

net in the pronnd by the Ymnan triln'H 
of lower Colorado r. is i)rol)iiblv Ww 
rudei«t known form t>f this ntensil. In 





HUPA MORTAR >klTH BASKET HOPPtRS. ( M«.«on ) 

Hi/.<' stone mortars vary from that of the 
tinv paint cnp fonnd among the toilet 
articles of the warrior to the sul>stan- 
tial liasin holding several 
gallons. The larger onif, 
e s p e c i a 1 1 y those exca- 
V a t iMi in rock nuL-^ses. 
were p r o b a b I y often 
nscd for " stone- 1 >oi ling." 
(See Voiul. ) 

The substances pulverized in mortiirs 
wi're the various mini'rals used for paint, 
jiotsherds and shells fr»r temoering clay, 
et<.*., meUicinAj and ceremonial eubstiuices 




F<«LL Pj»«T moittm, 



of many kinds, including tobacc<», and a 
wide range of food pnxlucts, as maize, 
fieeds, nuts, berries, root*«, bark, drie<l 
nieatt), fish, graashop- 
jxTS, etc. A note- 
worthy group of paint 
mortJirs or jjlates, the 
use of which has here- 
tofore l>een regarded! 
a.H problematical, are 
describe<l under the 
heading Xofrhtd filatei*. 
The woo<len mortar 
was usually made of a 
short section of a log, 
hollowed out at one 
end and in some ca-^^es 
shari)ene«l at the other 
for setting in the 
ground; but the rtH^jv- 
ta<-les were sometimes 
made in the side of a 
log or were cut out as i n- 
dividual utensils in basin or trough sha|H'. 
The wooden mortar was in much more gen- 
eral use in <listricts where suitable stone 
was notavailable, asin Florida, iniwrtions 
of the Mississippi valley, and on lower 
Colorado r. Among the remarkable 




WOOMH HOKTiut. Cocor* 




WOODEN MORTAR, CHIPPEWA; 1-lt. (HOfnuUl) 



archeologic finds made by Gushing at Key 
Marco, Fla., are a numlierof small cup- 
like mortars with mallet-shaped i>estles, 
handsomely formeii and carefully tin- 
isheii. 




AMrilNT WOOOfN MOR- 

'*«, Ft.o*iOA; 1-4. 

SjH'aking of the Indians of rarf)lina, 
I^wson says: "The savage men never 
beat their com to make l)read, but that is 
the women's work, espe<'ially the girls, of 
whom you shall see four beating with 
long great iH>stles in a narrow woo<len 
mortar; anu everyone keejxs her 8tn»ke so 
exactly that 'tis worthy of admiration." 
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Mortam are referred to by numerous 

writofH, includiniir Abbott (11 in Survevs 
West of 100th Merid., VII, 1879. (2) Prim. 
Indm., 1681; CuBhin^ in Proc. Am. 
PhiUvs. Soc. XXXV, 153, 189(); K.-wkr, 
Arcb:rol. Ilii^t. Ohio, 1902; lloffmua iii 
14th Hop. B. A. E., 1896; Holmes in Nat 
Mu8. Rep. 1902. KHC!; Jon.-?, Anfu]. So. 
Inda., 1873: Lawfon (H^l)* Ui^^* (^r., 
mpT. I860; MacGanleyinRth Rep. B. A. E., 
18K7; Mcn'-litli in Muonh.:i<rs Prehigt. 
liuplti., 1900; Monmu, l.«aKueof Iroquois, 
1904; KiMaek in Rep. I^t Mas. 18M. 
1890: Nonl.'n-kioM. Cliff PwrlltTs of 
the Mesa Verde, 1893; Powt ix in (Jt»nt. 
N. A. fitlinol., Ill, 1877; Rau in 8mith- 
snn. Cont., xxii, 1S7H; Si lioidcraff , Inil. 
Tril>es, i, 1851; Thru»ton, Antiq. of Tenn., 
1897; Yates in Moorehead's Prehist. 
lm\A<.. 190<X (w. H. ,H. ) 

Mortuary coatoms. Yarrow (Ist Het). 
B. A. K., IHKl) classifies Indian modeti 
of burial f< iUowh: 

(1) Inhuniati«>n, (2) Kuibalnuiu nt, (3) 
DefM^Hition in umi*, (4) Surface burial, 
(.^i (Ycinafion, ffi) Aorial wpi'ltun', ( 7 ) 
Atiuatic burijil. Ah the wcoml relsites to 
the preparation of th»' Ixidy, and the 
thinl, fourth, (*ixth, and wventh refer 
fhielly to the r«'ct*|>tarh>s or tlie plare of 
deposit, the <lisjM»sil oi tht- tU-m] by tlif 
Indians may l>e elas^etl under the heads 
Burial and Crfmation, 

Tlie usual mode of burial among North 
American Indians Inis been by inhuma- 
tion, or interment in pit*j, graves, or holra 
in the groun<l, in stone ('iHttJ, in mounds, 
beneath or in cabins, wigwanus, houses, 
or lod(jea, or in eaves. As illustrations it 
may Ik- .stated that tb«' Mohawk formerly 
made a larKe round hole in which the 
body wa« placed in a squatting posture, 
after wbicf) it \va>! l ovort'd with tiinlnT 
and earth. iSuiue of the Carolina tribes 
~fir«t placed the corpse in a cane hurdle 

and (lepofitetl it in an outhoufeforaday; 
then it was taken out and wrapped in 
rash or cane matti ng, | >laoed in a reed cof- 
fin, ami (Icjx.sited in a grave. Ki-inains 
of this kind ot wrapuingsliave been found 
in some of the sontnem monnds, and in 
one case in a mck -belter. Tlie hi tf torn of 
the grave was ^omttinie.s covereil with 
bark, on which the bo<Iy was laid, and 

IfHTv or nlabn placed over it to prevent the 
earth from falling on tlie remains. Au 
ancient form of burial inTennessee, a. Illi- 
nois, at point.s on Delaware r..atid among 
ancient pueblo dwelU-rs in N. New .Mexico, 
wasinbox-shafXM-istHof ron^h stone clalis. 
Sepnlcherx of this kiii<l have In'en fontid 
in mounds and cemeteries, in Home in- 
■lances they were placed in the same 
general dirtftion, but in excavations made 
by the Ilureau of American Ethnology it 
was found that these cists, as well as the 
nnindoeed bodies in mounds, were gen- 
Ball. 30-06— 60 



erally placed without regard to uniform- 
ity of tlirection. When uniformity did 
occur, it was generally an indication of 





STultGlUVt, TO* Vif W.llLWOIt. 
<TNW») 



•TOM MNVC, 

a comparatively mo«lem interment. The 
Creeks a«i<l the Seminole of Florida gener- 
ally buried in a t in iilar pit about 4 ft 
dwi*; the corpse, 
witli a Itlanket or 
cloth wrapj>e<l about 
it, Ijeing placed in a 
Hitting iM»sture, the 
legs In-nt under and 
tied together. The 
twitting position in 
ancient burials has 
often been errone- 
ously inferred from 
the bones occurring 
in a heap. It ap- 
]jeanito have been a 
cnstom in the N. W . , 
a.s well as in the 
E. and B.K^ to re- 
move the flesh by 
previouH burial or otliervvise, and 
then to bundle the bones and bury 
them, sometimes In commonal pits. It 

was usual in 
grave burials to 
place the body 
m a horizontal 
position on ita 
Ij^S^^ back, althoogfa 
the custom of 
placing on the 
side, often with 
the kniH's drawn 
up, was also 

f>racti8ed; burial 
ace downward, 
however, w a.s rare. In addition to those 
mentioned, modesof burials in mounds V»> 
rie^l. Soinetitnes a single body and Some- 
times .H.'verHl were 
ptaccil in a w(>o4len 
vault of upright 
timbers or of logs 
laid horizontally to 
fornj a j»en. Dome- 
sha|>ed stone vaults 
oc< ur over a single 
sittin^r skeleton. 
Not iiiireipuMtly the body was laid 
on the ground, slightly covere<l with 
earth, and over this a lajrer of plastic clay 




•tonc Ohavc witm 
low*. 




I STooe Grave , 




iMiiM, umu HW Of trOMSt 

HueaON BAT CtKIMC. (TuMtN) 
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^^m spread on which wan built a fire, 
foniiin^r an eartlu-ii shi«'l<l ovrr thfc*<)riiHe 
bt'fori' a<l<liti()nal earth wa.** a<I<ie«l. Cav- 
erns, iif*j<un.'s in nn-ks, n>ek nhelterp, etc., 
were frequently uwl a** tleiKtsitorieH for 
the (lea<l. Acionlin^ to Yarrow, a cave 
near the Hou,«e nit.«., Utah, in wlnt h the 
(lOfiute Indians were in the liahit of dt»- 
ixii^itin^ their dt'a<l. was quite l)lle<l with 
nnnian remains in 1H72. 

p]nil>ahnnienl and ininninilieation were 
I»raetise<l to a limited exterjt; tht- former 
chiefly in Virginia, the Carolinas, and 




MUMMY fHOM AS *L«SKAN CAVE 

Florida, and the latter in Alaska. < )f the 
modeH of ^liHjKWiinn of the dead, included 
by Y'arrow under "aerial scjttdtun-," the 
followinff art' examples: llnrial in iod^n's, 
olieerved anions; the 
Sioux; the.se api^ear to 
have l>een exceptional 
and were merely an 
abandonment of t h e 
dead during an epi- 
demic; a few vwti-t* of 
burial in 1«m1^cs, how- 
ever, have been ol>- 
eerveii in Alabama. 
Hurial In-neath the 
H«M»r of the hoiiw and then at once 
burning the houw were prat-tined t«) (*ome 
extent in k. Arkan.sas. Scaffold and 
tree burial was practised in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, the nakf»ta.s, ^btutana, 




URM BUIII4I. AltBAW* VOUNO, 

12? 'voodt^ 




DAKOTA eCAFFOLO BURMt- 



( VAimow > 



etc., by the Chipiiewa. Sioux, Siksika, 
Mandan, ( irosventres..\nipaho. an<l other 
Indians. The Imrial mound.sof \Vi.»-con- 
»in indicate this mode <»f disp<»sin^' of the 
dead in former time^i. jw tlie skeleton-s 
were burie<l after the removal of tlu' 
Hi»sb, and the bones frequently ijidirate 
long ex|)OHure to the air. The I'^kimo of 



the w. coa»t of Alaj^ka pometiniej* i>lai-e«I 
tl)e dea<l on a platform 2 or 3 ft al^>ve 
ground and built over it a double n»ofing. 
or tent, of driftwoo<l. It wa." alno the 
cuptom among the Indiana of the Lake 




DAKOTA TREE BURIAL. (v*«iio«) 

region Ut have at certain iH'rituls wliat 
mav l>e ti'rmeil conununal burials, in 
which the IxKlies or skeletons «:>f a di>^ 
tri<"t were remove<l from their temporary 




DAKOTA •CAFFOLO BURUL. 



l)urial plact's an<l dei>osite<l with nuich 
cerenionv in a ningle htrge pit (kh- Br\- 
beuf in Jes. Rel. for UYM. 12H-1.39, 1S.S8). 

( )n llu' ^^^V. coa.'^t, N. fif Coluinbiar.. the 
dead were usually piace^l in little cabin- 
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shafKHl mortuarv houses, or box-shaped 
woofien receptacles raised on posts, on the 
ground, or occasionally in trees, and eome- 
timee in caves, though creroation^exceptof 




BURIAL MOUSES, N0«TMWf9T COA«T TRIBES. U»««tow i 

the .shamans, was turuierly common iu this 
section. The bodies of shamans were 
placed ill small rcctanpiilar houses built 
up of pok«; the Ujnea of children were 
sometimes suspended in baskets. Another 
method of disfK>sing of the (l<';id is that 
known as canoe burial, the Ixtiiies Itein^ 
deposited in canoes wmch were placed 
on posts or in the forks of trees. This 




CAMOC •URUL, CHIMOOK. (uum) 

method was ti-nl l)y tlie riallain, 

Twana, and other tribes of the >i.\V. 
coast. Cremation was formerly practised 
by a iHiiiiber of t rilx s < if the Pacific f'lojH*. 
The ancient inhabitants of 8. Ari/>ona 
practised cremation in additidn-to house 

purial. the ashes of the crriiiatcil dead be- 
ing placed in urnt^; but among the nuHlern 
Pnenlos, especially those most affected by 
Spanish inissioiuiries. burials are made in 
cemeteries in the villages. *^ 

The ceremonies atten^gand following 
burial wen- various. The, use of (ire was 
common, and it was also a ver>' general 
custom to place food, artims espeoiallv 

prized by nr of interest to tlx" dea<f, 
and sometimes articles Iiaviug a i^ymbolic 
signification, in or near the grave. Scari- 
fyinjr the Imdy. euttiuj^ the hair, an<l 
blackening the face by the mourners were 
common costoms, as, in some tribes, were 
feast.s and danciiii,' at a death or fiuieral. 
As a rule tlie bereaved relatives observed 
some kind of mourning for a certain 
perioil, ii< euttiti^ the hair, discanlini: or- 
nauients and neglecting the personal ap- 
pearance, carrying a bundle representing 
the husband (aiiion^r the Chi [.pew a, etc. ), 
or the bones of the dead husband (among 
some northern Athapascan tribes), and 
wailing ni;_'lit and iimruiiiL' in sulitary 
places. It was a custom among some 



trilies to cliange the name of the family 
of the d«'eea.sed, ami to drop the name of 
the <lead iu whatever connection. 

C<»usult r.ancroft, Native Races, 1874; 
I>i.xou in lUill. Am. Mu.s. Nat. Hint., xvii, 
i»t. ni, 11H)5; Farrand, Hanis of Am. 
Hist., 1904; Holm, Deser. New Swe<len, 
1884; Jesuit Relations, Thwaites e«l., 
i-i.\xii, isi»<>-l«01; Kroeber in Bull. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist . witi. i-t. i, Owen, 
Muw}uakie Folk-lore, luol; and the vari- 
ous reports of the B. A. K., especially 
the 1st Kt{>ort, coutaininj; Yarrow's Mor- 
tuary C'ostonit? of the N. A. inUiaiiK, and 
authorities therein cited. Bee Mouminpf 
Hi'lif/ion, L'i'ii Burial. (i. T. ) 

Morshovoi ( Kussian . * walrus " ) . An 
Aleut village at theend of Ala.'^ka penin., 
Ahiska, formerly at the liea<l of ^lorzho- 
voi bay, now on the n. shore, on Traders 
cove, which otieus into I^iiiotski bay. 

Pop. 4-')iu 1833 (according to VeniaminoOi 

♦is in isiM). 

Mor»hevoi.— PetmlT in lOtbCeiiMi-. A lithkn.V.i. 1S84. 
Morihewskoie. Ildltnbotx, Klluiui,'. .ski//., iiinp, 
142. 1 vV>. Morxaivskoi. — Klliott.Coini. .^IT Alii?-kii, 
yj.^. l**?."). Monthev»koe. — X riiiiiiiiiiinf, Zapiski.li, 
ISJO. Monovoi. — l'u-t route mii|>. 1903. New 
Morzhovoi. — Uaki-r, Geo^. KIl-I. Aln?<kH, IHO".*. 
Old MorxhoToi.— n»ld. ProUwo.— I'etn.fT in 10th 

< 1 n-ii~. .\!ii«.kn, imip.lHM (stiiclly tlionaineofthe 

< - ; ' . k riiiiri ti here I. ProUMof— Ibid., 23. Tn» 
Uamv.— PctrolT, itep. on Alm^ka. 25. 1K81. 

KMais. An art carried to high perfec- 
tion ainon;: the more cultunHl aborigines 
of Mexico, where superb work was done, 
several examples of which enrich Euro- 
pean musetnns. The art was but littlo 
in vogue >i. of Mexico. Honi women of 
to-day wear pendants made of small 
Siiuare or oblong; wor>den tal lefs upon 
wliich rude turquoine mosaics are set in 
blai*k piRon gum. These are very inferior, 
Imwever, to spet iniens n>co\ered from 
ancient ruins in the Ciila and Little Colo- 
rado valleys in Arisona, and in Ohaco 
canyon, N. Me\., which consist of jjor- 
giets, ear i>endants, and other objects, 
some of wnich are well preserved while 
(tthers are re)>resente(| onlv by tlie f-iim- 
dation form surrounded by clusters of 
settings loosened by decay of the matrix. 

Ttiripioi'-e w a~ till" favorite material, but 
bits oi ^hell and various bright-colored 
stones were also employed. The foun- 
dation form was of shell, wood, bone, and 
jet and other stone, and the matrix of uutu 
or asphaltnm. Although the work is 
neatly executed, the f( irms are simple and 
the ilesigns not elaborate. Une oi the l>e8t 
examples, from the Little Colorado drain- 
age in Ari/.ojia, is a pendant rudely rej>re- 
sentiug a frog, the foundation of which is 
a bivalve shell, the matrix of pitch, and 
the settinjrs of tunjuoi.se an' armn}.'«'d in 
lines conforming neatly to the sha))e of 
the creature, a bit of re<l jaspi-r Inking set 
in the center of the back ( Kewkes ). I'n- 
fortunately the head of the frog has dia- 
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inti'jjrated. Among the 8p«'cirnen8 of in- 
Inyinj; obtain«'<l by tlu* llj^le Ex|>e<lition 
of the Auu'riian Miuhhidi of Natural 
History, from Pu- 
eblo lionito ruin, 
X. Mex., are a jet 
or lignite frop 
with turtj noise 
eyep an»l ne<'k- 
Iwmd. a Hcraper- 
like impleniLMit of 
deer bone with 
enrinling orna- 
mental bands in 
tunjuoise and jet. 
and a small bird 
of hematitf tu.ste- 
fnllv set with tur- 
qnolr*e ari<l shell 
( Pepper). 

Tlie ancient graves of s. C'aHfornia have 
yiel«i»Hi a nuinl>er of siHjrimens of nide 
mosaic work in which bits of almlone 

shell are set in 
a<^phaltum as 
incrustations 
for handles of 
knives and for 
other objects 
(AblH)tt). In- 
laying in other 
sections <»f the 
country con- 
sisty chielly of 
the insertion of 
bits of shell, 
bone, i>r stone 
separattdy in 
r (» w s. o r in 
.-"iniple figures 
implemetits. 
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in the margins of utensil 
ni:L>*ks, I'tc. ( Niblack, Rust I. 

Consult Abbott in Surv. West of l(X)th 
Mi'rid., vii, 187t<; Fewkes (1) in Am. 
Anthrop., IX, no. Il,lHt)<), (2 ) in Smitlison. 
Kep. isyti, iH'.ts, (;{) in 22d Kep. B. A. K., 
urn; Nelf-on in IHth Hep. H. A. E., 1899; 
Niblack in Kep. l". S. Nat. .Mus. 1KH8, 
IHiK); PeppiT in Am. .\nlhrop., n. s., vii, 
no. 2, 19t)'); Rust in Am. Anthrof)., n. 
VIII, no. 4, 19<T<). (w. n. n.) 

Moshaich. The native name of the ex- 
tinct Buffalo clans of Acoma and Sia pue- 
blos. N. Me.x. 

Hoahaich-hanoq'''. — HrxlRe in Am. Anthrop.. ix. 
34'J, lH%(Ao«>mii furni; A<Jmo»/<-A =• i»o<»ple*). Mu 
Bha'oh-hano.— Ibid. (Sia form). 

MoBhoqnen. A village or band appar- 
ently on or near the s. coit«t of .Maine in 
B)H», an<l proi)al)ly connei't*^! with the 
Abnaki c(»nfe<lera<v. Mentioned by 
Smith (KilH) in Mass. Hist. 8oc. Coll., 
3d s., VI, 107, 1H:{7. (j. m.) 

Moshalitubbee. S«*e }fimhtiliitiil>hfe. 

Mosilian. A division of the New .fersey 
Delawarea formerly on the e. bank of 



Delaware r. about the prewnt Trenton. 
In 1648 thev were estimaUnl at 200. 
MasmIuii.— Sanfoni.I'.S.,cxlvi. 1M9. Moailima.— 
Kvelin (16481 in IToml. I'a., I. 113. 1797. 

Moiookeei. Mentioned only by Me- 
Kenney and Hall (Ind. Tribes, iii, 82. 
1H54) in a list of triliea; unidentified, but 
j>of?sibly the Muskwaki (Foxes), or the 
Mjuskoki or Muskogee (Creeks). 

MoBopelea. A problematic tribe, tiret 
note<ion Man^uette's map, where "Mon- 
sonjjelea," or *' Mon8oui>erea," ismarke<l 
as an Indian village on the e. Iwink of 
the Mississippi some distance below the 
mouth of the Ohio. In l<)82 La Salle 
found a M«)sop«dea chief with 5 cabins of 
his people living with the Taensa, by 
whom they ha*! been a<lopte<I after the 
destruction of their former village by 
»ime unknown enemy. 

■aMoleu.— Karria, En.<<ayo. VA, 1?23. lEanMp*- 
U.— I>oimy in Slifa. Di.scovery, '££1, 224 (note). 
26.S, l>i")2. Kantopelea.— Hennepin, Cont. of New 
Dlwov.. 4Sii, 1698. MauMlea. — McKenney and 
Hall. Ind.TrilH^. in. HI. 1h.-vh ( jH^silily iden'tiral). 
Medchipouri*.— Iberville (lTLi2) in Maiyry. DiV., 
iv.iiOl. IKsO(saine?). Mon*opela.— (V)xe. Car>>lana. 
map, 1741. KonaiSpelea. — Maniuette'H map in 
8tiea, DiHcov., 1H.V.'. Monaoupelea. — Tlievenot. 
ibid., 268. HoBopelea.— Alloiiez <16S0) in Marvrr. 
Dec. Il.yft, 1«77. MoMpellea*.— Tonti ( leisS) . ibid.. 
1. 610. 1M76. Motopolca.— Hennepin. Cont. of New 
Dim-ov., 310, liiltH. MoMDolea.— LaSallc (16H2) in 
Marpry, IKf., li,237, 187i. 

Moiqaito Indiani. A tribe named from 
its habitat on Mitstjuito lagoon, e. coast 
of Florida, n. of C. Canaveral and l>ehind 
the sand bar that forms the ct>ast line. 
During the Seminole war of 1835-12 they 
iH'came notorious for their fero»-ity. The 
Timucua remnant settled in this region 
in 170»>, and the Moeiquito Indians may 
have l»een their descendants ftr a mixture 
of them and Seminole. See Bartrain, 
Travels, 142, note, 1791 ; RolH-rt.s, Florida, 
2.?, 176:{; J. F. I). Sinyth,Tour, ii, 21. 1784. 

Mois-bag. Some of the Atha|ias<:an 
and Cree Indians of extreme n. w, Oan- 
a«la never use cradles for their infant.«, 
but t'lnploy instead a "mos.s-bag," made 
of leather or skin, lined in winter with 
hare skins. A laver of moss is ]»ut in. 
and ujx)n this is plat-e*! the bain*, nake<I 
and properly securerl. "This machine," 
says Bt!rnar<i Ross (Sinithson. Rep. 1866, 
S04 ), "is an excellent adjunct to tne rear- 
ing of children up to a certain age, and 
luis become almost, if not universally, 
adopted in the families of the ilmlson's 
Bay ('onijiany's employees." Consult 
also Milt«»n and Cheaale, N. \V. Pa««ge, 
3<1 ed., 8.'>, 18()5. (a. k. c. ) 

Motahtosiki ( Mo-(a//-loi»-ikf, ' many nie<l- 
icine.^'). A Iwmd of the Siksika. — tirin- 
nell, Blackfoot Lxxlge Tale^i, 208, 1892. 

MotahtoBiks. A band of the Piegan. 

Coirjurerm. — Morffiin. Anr. Soc., 171, l.*577. Maii^ 
Med licine*. — (irinnell, RIarkfoot Lodpe Tales. 2i>. 
|H<.rj. Mo tab'-tM-ika.— n»id.,2(K). Mo-U'-to-us.— 
Morpm. Ano. Hoc. 171. 1S7S. M»-U' tAta.— Hay- 
den, Kthuog. and Philol. Mo. Val., '2M, 1862. 
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Kota'i Village. A former Potawatnini 
villa^fo, K) called irom the chief, jui^t n. 
of Ti I >i>ecaiioe r., near Atwood, Koeciusko 
CO., Ind. The re e e t va tion waB sold in 
1834. 

Vvtoport. A village of the Opata in 

17L'B, on tht' Kio S<inom, lat. :^n", x. i-t-n- 
tral Souora, Mexico (Bandelier in Anrh. 
but Papers, iii, 71, 1890). The place 
is now civilizi-il. 

Kotiai (poeeibly from pd-moi$ttn. 'a loop 
in a stream'). A Cbmandie dlTirion, 
ti<>arlycxtennitmti-<1 in a battle with the 
.McxiiiiiiH alMtiit 1H4.'). 

Koochn. Hazeu in St'ii. Kx. 1)<m' 1h. jotb iUmg.. 
M si-s.s., 17, \>*\9. MoUai'.— M»Hitiey in Hth Rop. 
B. A. K.. lOI.'i. lH9»i. Hut-ih4.— BuU'herand Lvcn- 
decher, Coiuanrhe MS. v«K'ab.. B. A. K.. 'l«67 
(tmns., *blK nc*t>s'). 

Motwainaiki ('all chiefs'). A Iwnd of 
the Piejfun clivifjion of the Siksika. 
All Chiefs.— Grinm ll. Hliu kfiiot I>odg« T^Ci, 22B^ 
1«92. Mo-tw«i'-aai)u.— n«i(l.,2U9. 

Moaanast A village of the Powhatan 
confe<leracy in IficiS, nitnntfHl on the N. 
hank ut Rappahannock r, in King George 
CO., Va.— Smith (1^), Va., map, re|Nr. 
1819. 

MoachaoaaonastiiriuiMk. A Moiil;igu- 
ais trilx' of Canada in the 17th century.— 

Jeji. Kel. ]m:',, :',s, ]sr^H. 

Moaisa. An unidentilied trihe or vil- 
lage which atrordingtoDonay whs foond 
by Tonti in 1682 on or near the lower 

Mifwif*yii)i»i. Cf. }foifiint'U'a. " 
MoaiM.— Le Clerc<{. Kir-t kstat>. of the Faith, II, 
277. IH"-': Sli. il, I)i>*c..\. Mi^-i . '.'-jri, lH/)2. KousM.— 
Barciii. 1 - .V.I, ITJ:^. 

Mounds and Monnd-bnildert. The teriu 
monndfl has been need in America in two 

different wnpes slh rcj^ards the R*o|»e in- 
tended. Bv a number of writers it has 
beenappliedin a broad senseto include not 
only tne tnmuli projMT but al.>^<) varionn 
other kinds of ancient monmueuUi. In 
the more limited sense it refera only to 
tin- tumuli, or true mound.**, whether of 
earth or stone. Following the usual 
custom the term is here need in the 
l)r< taderHenHe, and hence inclti'lcs the true 
mounds, ineloHures, walls, euibtinkmentd, 
refuse heufM^, and other fixed structures. 

Althoui^h tlie t<iiiiuli are of various 
forms they may be classed, w^ith few ex- 
ceptions, as conical tumuli, elongate or 
wall like niound.*J, pyramidal, ami • tfiL'V 
or imitative mounds. The conical tumuli 
are artificial hillocks, not mere accumu- 
lations of dehrin. Tlie form, except 
where worn down by the plow, is usUally 
that of a low, broad, round-topped/rone 
varying: in ni/.e frmn a .'-<areely percepti- 
ble swell in tbeKroundtoelevatioiuioi 80 
oreven 100ft, and from 6 to 900 ft in diam- 
eter. Most of the burial nioundn are of 
this type. The elongate or wall-like 
mounds are earthworni having the ap- 
pearance of walls, usually from 150 to 
300 ft in length, though soiue are only 50 



ft, while others extend to <m ft. They 
seem to be <ontined exclusively to the 
effigy-mound region. 

Tiie typical forni of the jiyramiilal 
mounds is a truncated quadrangular 
some, 



■■Hid 










1 



riowever, are eireii- 
lar and a few are 
irregularly pentag- 
onal, but are di-tin- 
guished by the flat 
top. Some have ter- 
races extemlin^; 
outward from one 
or two sides, and 
others a ramp or 
roadway leading up to the level surface. 
The sharp outlines showing the true form 
have be< ri more or leas obliterated in 
most iiuitauceti. 

The so-called efligv mounds are those 
representing animal fonns, and with a few 
notable exceptions are contined to Wis- 
oonsin and the immediately adjoining 



ft ifmci, i-i rr •• 
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states. The excei>tions are two in Ohio, 
including the note<l Serp«'nt inoimd, and 
two binl mounds in (ieor^ia. Thev vary 
in length from 50 to 5(X) ft, and in height 
from a few inehes to 4 or 5 ft. 

Thtconieal mounds are sometimes com- l . 
|)osed of earth and stones intermingled, » ** 
and in a few caaee are wholly of stones; 





tmi MiMMT M FT. (ThOMm) 

they are alsft, as a rtde, de|>o8itories of 
the dead, but burials also occur in the 
pyramidu mounds, although the flat- 
topi)e«l strut-tun's were usually the sites 
for ouildings, as temples, council houses, 
and chiefs' dwellings. Burials were 
rarely made in the wall-like or tlie efliiry 
mounds. As a rule no special order pre- 
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vailed in the arrangement <>f mouiuls in 

SoupUt but mnne exceptiuiw occur, asj in 
•effigy-mound re^non, the Binall conical 
mounds are sometimes arran^jtHj in n-jru- 
lar lineti, somewhat eveuly spaced and 
occasionally connected by low embank- 
ments; an(\ in Callioiin t o.. III., ami s. e. 
Minnesota tliey were frequently built 
in rows. Although a few mornidB have 
been obwrved on the Pacilic .«loi)e, N. 
of Mexico, thev are limited cbietiy to 
the Miffi{»<i|>]»i basin and the Galf statee, 
tilt' ari an df greate;*t abunrlanee being 
along the banks of the Mississippi from 
LaOoese, Wis., toNatchex, Mm., theceiv 
tral ami m. Hettit.ns of ( )liio antl the ad join- 
ing ptirtion of Indiana, and s. Wisconsin. 
The B. side of Florida is well dotted with 
shell- heaps. 

^ laciogures include some of the most 
importanf and interesting roonumrats 
of the UnitiMl States. In form they are 
drcnlar, 8(|uar(>, ob- 
long, octagonal, or 
irri%'ular. Those 
w ii i c h approach ^^^^S^^:*^-. 
regularity in figure /i^^^^ 
are either ciit iilar, |H ^tt* , 
square, or octag- W|k , .^^ 
onal, and with few X^'Vt; v v ' 
c X (• e p t i t) n s an* 
found in ()lii«> and 
the adjoining pttr- 
tions t)f Indiana, 
Kentucky, and \Vet?t Virginia. Tiiese 
works vary in elae from an Area of 
lees than an acre to that of more 
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than UM) ai'res. Some are exceedini:! v 
interefiting Uvaujie of the near approach 
they make t«* true geometrical figures. 
The diameters of the circle in one or two 



instances vary less than 10 ft in 1,000 ft, 
and the corneni of the square in one or 
two other examples vary lees than one 
<legree from \H)°. 

In s. s. MLdsouri and in one or two 
other sections the inclosnres have seat> 
teretl throu^rh tlicm small earthen eireles 
marking the Hites of circular dwellings. 
There are indications that some at least 
of the Ohio inclosnres (■( tDtainttl similar 
circles which were obliterated by cultiva> 
tion. 

-Another important t^lass <)f ancient 
monuments are the refuse or shell heapa 
found along tidewater and at a few 
poirjts on the banks »>f inlantl stn^ama 
and lakes, and the mound-iike heaps 
which cover the mine<l i)neblo dwell- 
ings of the 8. W. Many humlriHlH of the 
mounds and many of the refuse heaps 
have been opened and their contents ex- 
amin(Nl. Although one or two artifaets, 
especially certain copper plates with 
stamped figures, have oeen discovered 
whien are tliHu nlt to account for, the 
contents otherwise present nothins incon- 
sistent with the oondmion that tney are 
the works of the Indians who inhaluted 
these regions prior to the advent of the 
whites. It has been contended that many 
of the artifacts fonntl in the monntl- indi- 
cate a higher d^ree of culture tluui that 
reached by the later Indians of the mound 
iri a. Afterexelmliim tho.>^e derive<I from 
the whites or oUierwise introduced, this 
is found to he a mistake, as it appears 
from the t'viilencc that the hi.«*torio In- 
ilians ct)niil and ditl make articles similar 
in ty{H> anil e<|ual in finish to those of the 
iihuiikIs. Some of the articles found shtiw 
contact with Kuropeans, and hence indi- 
cate that the mounds in which they were 
tli.-co\ fiftl are comparatively mtMU-rn. 
Notw ithtitandiug these facts and man^* 
others tending to the same conclusion, it 
was maintainnl l>y the majt»rity of writ- 
ers on American archeology, until very 
recently, that the builders or the mounin 
of the Mi.>jsi.>jsippi basin antl the < Julf >tat. s 
were a specific people of hij^her culture 
than thelndians found inhabiting this re> 
giini: that they were tiverrnn by incttiuing 
Indian hordes and finally became extinct, 
leaving the monuments as the only evi- 
dence of their furmer «'xi>»tence. <>tht r 
writerH suppose that they were Mexicans 
( A/.tw) who were driven s. into Mexico, 
while others etmclndetl that they were 
driven into the Gulf states and w ere tlie 
ancestors of the tribes inhabiting that 
section. The more carefnl exploration 
of the mounds in recent years, and the 
more thorough study of the data bearing 
on the subject, have shown th»>e t>piiiit)n3 
to l)e erroneous. The articlesfouud in the 
mounds and the character of the 'wioos 
monuments indicate it coltors stage mudi 
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the same aa that of the more n«ivan{^i 
tribet* found inhabiting this region at the 
advent of th«* whiten. M«)re<)Vt'r, Kuro- 
pean articles found in moundi*, and the 
statements hyi'arlyclironick'rs.as those of 
De Soto'8expetiition, prove beyond (jiies- 
tion that sotno of thew Htnu'tures were 
erecte<l b}' the IiulianH in p<»t«t-Cohiml)ian 
timeM. The eom-hision, rejiche^l chiefly 
through the inventi^utions of the liiireau 
of American KthnoU»>ry, and now jrener- 
ally ucci>pte<l, in that the mound builders 
were the ancestors of the Indians foimd 
inhabiting the sjime n^jrion by the tirst 
Eurojx'an explorers. The dearth of 
mounds ea^it of the Allegheny mtt*., n. of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, seems to 
mark themountainrangealongthisstrc^tch 
as a prehistoric boundary line. This 
would seem to indicate that the mound 
builders did not enter tlieir territory from 
the Atlantic coast n. of North Can)lina. 
The few aru-ient stnictures in New York 
are now con- 
ce<le<l to be In>- 
quoian, but the 
partic ular tribes 
or groups to 
whicli the other 
mounds are at- 
tributable can 
not always be 
statetl with c«^r- 
tainty. It is 
known that some 
of tlie trilx'S in- 
habit int; the 
Gulf states when 
I>e Soto i>ass«Ml 
through their 
territory in 
1540-41, as the 
Yuchi, Creeks, Chickasaw, and Natchez, 
were still using and j)robal)ly construct- 
ing inoumls, and that the (,iuaj>aw of 
Arkansas were also using them. There 
is likewise <locumentary evifletu e that the 
"Texas" trilx^ still u.^ed mounds at the 
end of the 17th century, when a chief's 
house is descril>e<l tt*; l)eing built on one 
( Bolton, inf'n, 1JK)6) . There is also suffi- 
cient evidence to justify the conclusion 
that the Cherokee and Shawnee were 
mourjd builders. No definite conclusion 
as to what Indians built the Ohio works 
has yet l)een reachefl, though it is lie- 
lieved that they were in part due to the 
Cherokee who on<-e inhal»ited ea.'^tern 
Ohio. Acconlinir to MI.sm Fletcher, the 
Winnebatro build mmiature mounds 
in the lo<lKe during certain ceremo- 
nies. 

The jierifKl <hirinj; which mound build- 
ing N. of Mexico la.-'te^l can not be de- 
termined with certainty. That n>any 
of the moun<ls were built a century or 
two before the apix-araiice of the whites 
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is known from the fact that when first 
«jbserve<| thev were covered with a heavy 
forest growtli. Nothing, however, has 
l)een found in theni to indicate great an- 
tiquity, and the pn-sent tendency among 
archeolojrists is to a.s8ign them to the 
pericwl subsequent to the beginning of the 
Christian era. 

For the literature of the moimds con- 
salt the bibliography under Arrhefdoqtj ; 
see also Thomas, ( 1 ) Catah>gue Prehist. 
Works K. of Umkv Mts., Bull. B. A. E., 
18»1. (2) in 12th Kep. B. A. K., 1894, and 
authorities therein cited. See also An- 
iianit]!, An'htolo(ji/f Cahokia Mound, Ele- 
pnnut Mouiifl, J'Jtoirah Mound, Fort Ancient, 
Fortifmttiou)^, (Srave Crefk Mound, Newark 
Work:', f'ftpular j'alUicieg, tSerpent Mound, 
Shell-heapif. (C. T. ) 

Mountain Crowi. Anameapplie<l to the 
Crows who hunted and roame<l in the 
mountains away from upi)er Missouri r. 
They sejmrated from the River Crows 

alKjut l.S5». 
Eiupookoon. — Hun- 
ry. MS. vocab., B. 
A. K., 1808 (8iha- 
stipii name >. Moun- 
tain Crowi,— IVnse 
in In<l. AIT. Rep. 
1871. 420. 1H72. 
Skoit'obint.— 
(I i n r <1 a. Kali!<- 
jKlin Diet., pt. 2, 
M. 1S79 (Kalfspelm 
iiMine). 

Mountain Lake. 

Officially men- 
tioned as a body 
of HOC Indians 
imder the East- 
ern Oregon 
(Dalles) agency 
in mn. The 
name dronped 
outof US4' after 1S«J2, and thev have not oeen 
identified. See ln<l. Aff. Hep., 220, 1861; 
Taylor in Cal. Farmer, June 12, IH^. 

Mountain Snakes. A name used by 
Ross ( Fur Hunters, i, 250, 1855) for some 
of the northern Shoshoni; otherwise un- 
identified. 

Mount Pleasant, A former Yuclii town 
in s. K. (ieorgia, on Savannah r., probably 
in Screven c(i., near the mouth of Brier cr. 

Mourning. M.jurning customs vary in 
ilifferent tril)es, but there are certain 
modes of expressing sorrow that are com- 
mon to all parts of the country, and in- 
dee<l to all i»arts of the world, as wailing, 
discarding |)ersonal ornaments, wearing 
disordered garments, putting clay on the 
head and sometimes <»n the joints of the 
arms an«l legs, and the ."tu ritice of prop- 
erty. Other practices are widesjjread, as 
she< Ming one's bloo<l by gashing the arms 
or legs, cutting off joints <A the lingers, 
imbraiding the hair, cuttinj; off locks 
and thntwing them on the (lead or into 
the gmve, and blackening the face or 
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bodv. These signs of mournine are gen- 
erally nia'itMiti mediately t'l-- (Vraih. and 
are renewed at ihe Iniriul ami u>?ain when 
the mourning feawt takes place. 

In some tril)e8 it is euHtomary when 
aiiyi iiie dies for a priest or other n»s]>e<'ttHl 
j>ersiiii to stand oiitsidf tin* dwelling in 
which the diHvased lii*** and, with hand 
uplUte<l, i)nH*laini in a loud voice to the 
spirits of the kindretl that their kinniiian 
am started on his way to join tlieui; 
m^nwhile swift nmners apeed through 
the trihe, spreading the oews of the death 
among the living. 

More or 1e» ceremony usually attends 
the preparation of thf l)<"!y f^r Imiial. 
Aiuung the Uupi wailing tuket) platx* dur- 
ing the washing of the body. In mme 
trilx'S the ohnractcri-tic trilial in<M-(a>lii 
must be put on the feet of the dead bv a 
member of a certain clan, in order tnat 

the kinflr(<l may he s:ifi-ly rea»'hi <!. In 
others the face must Iw ceremonially 
painted for the jonmey and the best 
clothiup pnt nn, ho tliat th*' dead niav go 
fortli properly attire<l and honored. l*er- 
eonal belongings are placed with the 
cori>Pe. On the N. W. coast, after the 
IxkIv has been arrayed il is propiH'd up 
at the rear of the house and surrounde<l 
hy the ])ro|w'rty, ninl thi> relatives ainl 
mourners piush l>y the remains in tokt n of 
respect. The conventional signof inniirii- 
ing anjong the Sali-h. a- ror.tinjr to llill- 
Tout, is the sevi-riag ut the hair of the 
sarviving relativ(*s, who dispose of it in 
various ways aicording to the trilx' — hy 
burning it to prevent its falling into the 
hands of a sorcerer; hy burying It where 
ve«i( tnti. '11 is ilcnse, thus in<nrin«r lontr 
life and streiiglli; V)v jmtting it uway lur 
flnni hurial at their own deatli; hy ciist- 
ing^ into running water, and hy fast«'iiing 
it to the branches on the eastern side of a 
red-tir tree. Arnong the lloni wading; is 
confined to the day of the <l»>ath and to 
anniversaries of that evi'iit. When a 
nundx-r die fiom an epidemic a date is 
ottieially fixed for the mourning anniver- 
sary, and this is kept even when it inter- 
cepts a festival or otiier rite. Professional 
inounien« are employed auion}( the Zufii, 
Hopi, Mohave, and neighboring tribes. 
The iili^ervanct! of the anniversarv of a 
death Us cuoimun. Among t^ouie triben it 
is observed with |<reat ceremony; in all 
ca.M'S the guests are .irrvrd w itli ><h\, and 

Siftu are made to them in honor of the 
ead. There are differences observed in 
mourning for a man or a w nman and for 
an ndult or a child, .\mong the Dakota 
the wiflow jmmHl around the circle of the 
trihe, each circuit staii.litii» for a pToini^c 
to reuuiin sit>nlo during a year. Thcj^jen- 
eral si^n of widow luxxl is lo(»s«'nin^ the 
hair and cutting it short in a liii-- with the 
ears. It waa Uie wife's duty to light a 



fire lor four nights on her husband's 

grave and watch that it did not die out 
In-fon* daw n. ^he liad to wail at sunrise 
and sunj«et, eat little, and remain more or 
le*«8eclude<l. The length of her seclusion 
varied in different tril** from a few weeks 
or months to two years. At the expira- 
tion of the fK "ri.Hl relatives of her former 
husband brougtit her L'iitB and Imde her 
return to her former pleasures*. She was 
then free to marry again, in some tribes 
wives, slaves, or horses and dogs were 
fonnt rlv ^lain at the death of a man, for 
it was tlie general belief that relatioiis of 
all kinds wnic^ werenttintained on earth 
would c<»itiiiaeia the dwelling pJaceof 
&pirit& 

It was nsoal for the tribe to abstain 

from ft's1i\ ities when a deatii o( rurre^l in 
the community. The various Kxrietiee 
omitted their meetings, and general si- 
It iii c was obtJerv^-d. In st)n>e trilx-s all 
the |teople wailed at sunriiie and suu«;t. 
Where these general observanoes of sor- 
row were the cn.-tom, the iii< mrnt rs were 
vii^ited by the leading men a few days af- 
ter death, when the pipe was (iffered, and 
after smoking, the family of the dect'nsiHl 
gave a feast, a signal for the tribe to re- 
sume its wonte<l pli>asure8. 

The black {Kiiiit that was ptit ni^m 
nn u, women, luid cliildren of some triljes 
as a sign of monmingmight not liewashed 
riff, hilt must he worn until it disappcnred 
b V s« »n i« • < 't her Uieuuii. The anu» <uiKemeut 
of the nu lurning feast was generally made 
in a formal way at tlie close of the hurial 
ceremonv. Among most of the i'lain« 
tribes black paint wa^ a sign of victory 
and mourners refrained entirely from 
paint or other adornment. 

The customs of mourning seem to have 
a twofold a^jiect — onerelat injr to the spirit 
of the deceased, the other to the sur\-iv- 
ing n-latiyes and friends. Thi« dual 
character is clearly n^vealed in a custom 
that obtained among the Omaha and con- 
nate tril)e.s: On the death of a man or a 
woman who was resjieeted in the com- 
munity, the young men, friends of the 
decea'^ed, met at a short distance from 
the lodge of tiie dead and made two inct- 
nons in their left arms so as to leave a 
loop of skill. Through this htop was 
paijsed a small willow twig, with leaves 
left on one end; then, witln their blood 
dripj.inL' n|"'n tlie willow leave?!, holdine 
a willow steu) in each haiul, they walked 
in single file to the lodge, and, standii^ 
abreast in a long line, thev sang there the 
tribal .''oug to the dead, Seating the wil- 
low stems together to the rhythm of the 
S'ltitr At tlie sntmd of the niu-ii\ a near 
relative came forth from tiie hwigt* and, 
beginning at one end of the line, ttulleii 
out the hi f>oi]- stained twigs from the left 
ami of each singer, and laid a hand on 
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hiH head in tokMl of thanks for the sym- 
pathy shown. The song continued until 
tho last twifr was thrown to the ground. 
The luutiic: oi thv H<jng was in straii^re con- 
tnu^t to the blo^xly MiK-i tat U'. It wa.< a 
lilitlic major iiu'loily with no word>:, but 
only brt-aLliiug vo»ai)li« to float tlx* voire. 
Aooordiog to f he Indian c'.\f>laiiation the 
song wan addn'»<ed to the spirit, bid- 
ding it go gla<ily on it*i way; tlie bl<K)d 
shea was the tribute of sorrow — grief U ir 
the loss of a friend and flynii>athy for tlu- 
tncjurners. The same idea untlerliew the 
Omaha eustom of ( ('ai^inK the loud wail at 
the elos*' of the l)urial ecrenionies lost the 
sountl make it harder for the spirit who 
must go to leave Ixdiind itw earthly kin- 
dref]. See Mortiuirif ruxiotnu. (a. r. r.) 

Mou8 {.\fo"s, 'moose'). A gens of the 
Chippewa, i\. v. 

Mom.— <;Hts4 hi't, ( hipiK'wa MS.. B. A. K.. 
Mo't.— Wm. Jonex, inf n. I'JOti. Moom.— TaniuT. 
Narmtive, 3II. I^^^o. Mous.— Warren (185-2) in 
Minn. HIrt. 8«>c. Coll.. v. 45, 1885. 

Monsonee ( }fo"sotie, ' moose ' ) . \ ] >lmi- 
try oi the Chippewa (q. v.). Tlie Mous 
(Moose) gens is one of its leading genten, 
a.** is also the Waubishashe (^lartenK 
Warren rails the phratry the Waubinhashe 
group. (j. M. ) 

Oena de OtubaI.— DoblM, Hudion Buy. 33. 1744 
fsHme?). Mouoii*.— Warren in Minn. HiKt. Soc. 
0>11.. V. 44. 188i (misprint 7). Mo>Mme.— Wni. 
J(i)i<-H. tnf'n. 1906. Monsooi.— DobbH. Hudflon Bav, 
83. 1714 (>*ame7). MowaiqM.— Ibid, (■•me 7) 
MoiM o-necf Wwm In Minn. Hist. Boe. OolL, 
T. 60. im.. 

MoTu. A former Nevome pneblo and 

tlie seat of the mi.ssion of Santa Marfa, 
founded in lti22; situated on one of the 
s. tributaries of the Rio Yaqui, lat. 28*> 
10', loll. in9« Sonora, Mexico; 

uop. 30b in 1078, and 90 in 1730. Its 
innabitants, known as Mova, or Moba, 
from the name of their st ttli tiH iit, prob- 
ably spoke a dialect differing sliglitly 
from Nevome proper. (p. w. h.) 

OoM«p«i0n Mbtea.— Sonom Materiales (1780) 
quoted bv Bancroft, No. Mex. Statefl, i. fill. 1884. 
iUta«.--^Mla(lCra) to Doc. Hist. Hex.. 4th 
in. an, iaS7. Xms.— Bndo Ennyo (ca. 1762), 
VU, IMS. 8nt» Mu& ■rtu.^Zftpata, op. elL, 

Movwlats ( Mo-rir'/-iil»). A Paiute band 
formerly livinir in s. k. Nevada; pop. 67 
in 1673. 

■o-Twi'-ats.— Pbwdl to Ind. Afl. Ban. IffiS. 5o. 
1874.— Mowi'aU.— Oataetaet In WheelerSmr. Itei> . 

VII. 410, IHT'J. 

Mowhawa ( }fohioaw", 'wolf.') A gens 
of the Miami, «i. v. 

Ma''hwaw*.— Wtn. Jon&n, inPn. 1906. Mo- 
wha'-wa.— Morgan, Anr. Sor.. 168, 1877. 

MowhawistoTik { Mft'hirnv'lMou-nfj, 'they 
go by the name of tlu' wolf.' — \V. J.). 
\ irenH of the Sauk and Foxes. See S^nik. 
Ma'hwiwiidw«v.— Wm. Jonefi, infn, 1906. Mo- 
wh4-wi*'-«o-uk.— MoixHn, .Vnc. Soc., iTO, 1877. 

Mowkowk. See Monirl . 

Moxas. A chief of the Abnaki, calleil 
also Agamagtit), the firxt signer of the 
tr«\ityof ami .seemingly the siieeeR«or 
of Madokawando (Drake, luds. of N. Am., 



2m, 1880). He signed alno the treaty 
with (iov. Dudley in 1702, but a year 
afterward nnsucce«8fully besieged the 
Knglifh fort at Ca«eo, IVIe. He treatctd 
with the Knglish in 1713, and again in 
1717. It waH he who in 1689 captured 
Pemaqnid from the EngllHh. (a. f. c. ) 

Moyawance. A Irilie living in 1(M)8 on 
the N. bank of the Potomac, about Prince 
George co., Md. Their principal village, 
of the same name, wax about Broad cr. 
They numl>ered about 400, but their 
name drop^from history at an early date. 
They were probably a division of tbe 
later CSouoy. 

Mj^aooM.— Anitb (1629), Va., n, S6, repr. 1819. 
■asMnMS.— Bozman. Hd., l. 119. 1887. Moya- 
mm, aimnmi In Smith (1629). Va.. l, 177. rt>pr. 
1819. Smmm.— Ibid., map. MmwaMt.— Ibid.* 
118. M^m«Ma.-8tw:hey (ca. 1612). Va.. S8,1M9. 
Mo7owdS(NS.->llM!auler. N. Y.. II. 168, 1829. 
Moyowan*.— Bocman. Md.. 1. 189. 1837. 

Moytoy. A Clu rokee ehii-f of Tellico, 
Tenn., wht) became the so-called "em- 
peror" of the seven chief G8i«mkee 
towns. Sir AU>xaii<!er Cumiiij,', dcj»irou8 
of enlisting the Cherokee in the British 
interest, decided to place in control a 
chief of his own wlection. Moytfty was 
chos(>n, the Indians were induced to ac- 
cei>t him, giving him the title of cnn- 
j>eror; and, to carry out the progiami all 
the Itxlians. including their uewsover^ 
ei^M), )>le<1ge(i themselves on bended knees 
to Ik- the faithful subjeet.s of KingGeor^e. 
On the next day, April 4, 1730, "the 
crown was brought from Great Tennessee, 
whirh, with five eagle-tails an<l foursralps 
of their enemies, Moytoy nresented to Sir 
Alexander, empowering him to lay the 
same at His Majesty's feet." Neverthe- 
less, Moytoy afterward became a bitter 
enemy of the whites, several of whom he 
killetf witho\it provocation at Ritico, 
Tenn. ISee Mooney in 19th Kep. B. A. 
pt. 1, 1900. 

Mo»eemlek. .\ problematic people who, 
according to Lahoutan, dwelt somewhere 
in the n^on of w. Dakota or Wyoming, 
in 1700. They wore ]>eards, were 
clothed like the whites, had copper axes, 
and lived on a river which emptied into 
a large salt lake. 

Mo«eem lek. — Vnngondy, map, 177M. Koz&xn- 
leekii. Ffiitli>'i>tonliaiiKh.f uiii» Voy.,l. IH), 1hj7. 
Kozeemleck. - I.iih(>titaii. N< vv Vnv.. I. I'Jfi, ITIW. 
MoMemlek. — Ibid.. 119. Hozeenlek.— Bnniit. Kn- 
sayi», 297, 172?. Motemlelu.— Harria, Voy. and 
Trav., n, 920, iTa'.. 

Mriksah. The eldest son of Canoniciis, 
the celebrattnl Narraganget chief; known 
alHo as Mexam, Mi.vam, Mixanno, and 
Meika. After the death of his father in 
1047 he wan made chiei «achem of the 
tribe. He marriisl a nsterof Ninigret, 
who was tbe nott d f^uaiapen, called also 
Old C^ueen, Sunk .'^•juaw, and Magnus 
(q. V. ). Mrik.sdi was oneof thesBcliems 
to whom the Kntrlish commipsioners at 
Boston i^ent iutcrrogatious regarding their 
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connection with the Dutch of New York. 
He yra» in c)o^ie relations with Ninigret 
in his tnovementij. (<-*-t. ) 

Msepaie ( J/t'WiJyftWii. *big lynx.' — 

W. J.). A gena of the Shawnee/q. v. 
MMlitfMlil.— Wm. Jonex. inf'n. 19U6. M'-m'-m- 
M.— Monnin, Ano. Sck>., 168, 1877. Panther.— Ibiii. 

Muanbissek. Mentioned in a letter eent 
b^' the .Abnaki to tlu- governor of New 
lui^land in 1721 aa one of the divisions of 
their tribe. Not identified. 

Muayu. The Yandaiu-hi nanu> of a 
village Mte on Tule r., Cal. : alao known 
as Cnenheahim. It is not the name of a 
tribe. ;l< stated bv Powers. 

Che«he«him. - v. L. "KnH'luT, iiif'ii, V.m. UmX- 
ai'-u. -I'.iucrs in Coiit. N. A. Kthnol.. in, STO^ 
1877. Muayu.— A. L. Krmlxr, inCn. 1906. 

Xvehalat A Nootka tribe on Much»> 

lat arm of Nootka wl., w. coaiit of Van- 
couver id.; iHjp. 62 in 1906. Their prin- 
cipal village is (-heshi.'^h. 
Match cUta.—Miivne. Hrit. Col . . . 1H4V2. Hatch- 
itl-aht.— <rtn. Iiirl. All. IHM. Inn'. Michalitt.— 
Armstrong, OrcKoii, \'M'>. 1H.'>7 Mich la it» -.low- 
Ut. .Niirr.. 36, IKl'j. Mo'tcUth It'Mi- .n i tli \Wi>. 
N. W. Tribes Can., 31, IbW. Xucbalafat.-Brit. 
Ool. map, 1872. KiaUaht— 8praat.8aT.ure.MBk 
1868. 

Muckawia. A name of the whippoor- 
will. Word!?worth lia.>* tlie " melancholy 
muri-ac'M" in his jMjein The Kxeursion. 
Oarver (Travels, 4GH, 1778) writes, "the 
whip|>«-rvvill, or, it is tcrim*! i»y the 
Indians, the muckuH-i«»." TU'm* onoma- 
to|Keio word is probably of Algonquian 
origin. It <MvurT» as uiurkkmi }i,r)<rf in 
Stile>j' Pequot vtK-abulary of i7ti2 (Trum- 
bull, Nadck Diet, Bull. 25, B. A. E., 
\\m). (a. k. r.) 

MaertoB ( Span. : Kl Pueblo de los Muer- 
toB, 'the village of the dt^iur ). A group 
of prehistorio ruined imh'I)Ios Hm. m v.. of 
Tempe, in tlu- Salt Kiver valley, .\riz. — 
Gushing it> ('••tnpte-rendu IntemaL Ccmg. 
Am., VII, 162, 18y2. 

1m Kuartaaa.— CusMnir, ibid.. 168 (referrlnir to 

the former inhabitants). 

Magg. An Arosaguntai w)k chief in 
the latter half of the ITtb century, eon- 
spicuous in the war lieginning in 1075, 
into which he wba drawn bv the ill-treat- 
ment lu- received fron> the Englinh. With 
about iOU warriors he made an assault, 
Oct. 12, 1»57«, on Black Point, now 8car- 
boro, Me. . win Ti till' .-settlers liad (rathen'd 
forurotectiou. While theoUicer incharge 
of tne garrison was parleying with Muirg, 
the whites nianajzed t«> escape, oidy a few 
of tlie oilicers' servants falling into the 
hands of the Indians when the fort was 

raptured; tlic-c were kindly treatetl. 
Mugg became embittered toward the Kug- 
lish when on coming in behalf of his own 
and other Tiidi:iii>- to treat for [H-ace lie 
was seized and taken a pritK)ner to Boston, 
although soon released. He was killed 
at Black P.. int. May, 1(>, 1(»77, the place 
he capturetl the prece<ling year. (c. t. ) 

Xagn. A former (Kmulous Chumashan 
village, stated by Inoiaiis to have been 



on the seacoast near Ft Mugu, Ventura 
CO., Cal., ami place<l by Taylor on Guad- 
alasca ranch, near the {K)int. 
Mufu. — C'abrillo. Narr. (15J2) iti .Hmith. Colec. 
Doo. Fla., 181. lt»7; Taylor in C'al. Furmer. July 
24, 1863. Ma wu.— Henahaw, BuenaTenturm M& 
vocab.. B. A. E., 1884. 

Magalasha. A former tribe, relate<l to 
the Choctaw, living on the w. bank of 
the MissiHt^ippi, 64 leagues from the 
in a village with the Bayogoula, who!<e 
language they spoke. They are said vari- 
ously to have been the tribe called Qnini- 
pi.ssa by Ija Salle and Tonti, and encoun- 
tered by them some distance lower down 
the river, or to have received the ram- 
nant.s (A that tribe raluced by di.«iea.se. 
At all events their chief was ciiief over 
the Quini(>issa when La Salle and Tonti 
encountered them. In January or Fel>- 
ruary, 1700, the Bayogoula attacked tlie 
Mugulasha and killed nearly all of them. 
The name has a generic signification, 
' opiMjsite people ' — Jmuklmha in Clioc- 
taw— and was applied to other tribes, as 
Mukla.^J.Mi ainnn^' the Creeks :t!id We«t 
Imongolui^ha on Chickasaw hay r., aud it 
is Hometimes difficult to distinguish the 
various lK>diesune from another. Ainorii: 
tile Choi'tiiw it usually refer>i to fn-oj^le 
of theoptiosite phratry from that to which 
the speaker belongs. S«'e Iinontjahnhnj 

MiilJiinyii. (a. S. <i. .1. K. S. ) 

Mogluih«^h town.— H. U. \'\ 27lh< <>n>: . 2d 

sev»., Mogoluthu — Inil. AtT. IWp.. h77, 

IHiT. Kogoulachas. Sjiiivole (l()9y) in .M.ir-.:rv, 
Dir.. IV. 4.'S3, KongonUtcha*. M. Kiti- 

ni > liiul HjiII. hill. Tribes, III, Kl. 1S:»h. Monrou- 
lacha. — I.n Hiuth- ( 17j;!i in Fn-neh. Hii*t. <"oll T^.. 

III. 17, LH.")!. Monroulatche«.— Drake. Bk. IikI- . 
ix. IMS. Moucoiacbes.— <;oxe, Carolaua, 7, 1741. 
Moufoulaohaa.— ItK rvillc (16M) fn MaiBir, DfC.. 

IV, ua, iiy, 124, 1880. 

Mngwamp. Norton (Political* Ameri- 
canisms, 74, 1890) define;" thin word as 
**an Independent Kepul>lican; one who 
sets him.«elf up to l)e Ijetter than his fel- 
lows; a Phari.>*ee." Siuce then the tenn 
has come to mean an lndei>endent, who, 
feeling he can no liin<:er support the [xdicy 
of his party, leaves it temiwrarily or joins 
the ojiposite i>arty as a nnitest. The 
term wa.s applietl to the I nclependent Re- 
publicans who bolted the nomination of 
Blaine in 1984, and itatoncegaino<l {>opu- 
lar favor. The earlier history of the term 
is doubtful} though it seems to have been 
for some tune {trevious in local use in 
part.s i>f New England to di^ignate a [>er- 
sou who makes great pretensions but 
whose character, ability, or resources are 
not equal to theni. The woni is tlerived 
from the .Massachuset dialect of Algon- 
qnian, being, as Trumbull pointed ovit, 
the word mnhfiiomp, by which Kliot 
in bis translation of the Bible (Gen., 
zxxvi, 40-4.?; Matt, vi, 21, ete.) renders 
such tenns !l« duke, lonl, chief, c-.ijttain, 
leader, great man. The coni|>oneutH uf 
the word are moqki 'great -omu 'man.' 
In newspaper and political writings sm^ 
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wtmp has friven rise to magwumpery, 

mngwmnpian, tmigwnmpiMn. (a. k. v. ) 

Mahliowekaken ( Muh-ho-xu-kix'-kai, ' old 
BhinM. A suUlivision of the Delaware^^ 
(q. V.).— Morgan, Anc. Soo., 172, 1877. 

Kuhkarrnhnkse { M>i}i-h(tr>n-hid--»e, 'red 
fiaoe'). A Hulxii vision of the Dela wares 
(q. v.). — ^Mofgan, Anc 8oc., 172, 1877. 

Mnhkrentharne i }fiih-hi < )i(-}iiir'-nt , 'root 
digger* ). A Hubdivi»ion of the IX>lawareB 
(<|. v.). —Morgan, Anc. 8oc,, 172, 1877. 

Muingpe. A foriiuT villa}x»', j»n'j*uiii- 
abiy Costunoan, connected with Dolores 
mission, San Franclsoo, OU.— Tavlor in 
Oal. Farint r, Oct. IS. 1861. 

Mainyawn. The i'orcupine clan of the 
Hopi, q. 

■n-i-ana wiii-wn.— Fewkos in Am. Anthrop., 
VII. Wb. Hniyawu wiiwA.— Pewkca in 19th 

Rep. B. A. K . 5»4. 1900. Xiii-fa'^wv.— StmlMli 

in ftth Rep. B. A. K.. 39, 1S91. 

Muiva. A Sobaipuri rancheria in 1097, 
aboat which date it wae viaited by Father 
Kino. IKtittted on th« Rio San Pedro, 
probably near the month of Arivaipa cr., 

8. Ariz. 

Muihibay.— Dc I'lNle. map .\m.. 17(i3. MuWa.— 
Kiru. i.lt,97) in DtK!. Hist. Me.\.. 4lh v. t. 2M0, l>Ci6. 

Muk [Aiiok, *l)eaver'). A gens of the 

Potawatomi, <|. v. 

Imi'k.— Wm. Joni-«. inf'n. Huk.— Morgan. 

Anc Hoc., 167, 1877. 

Mnkanti. A han<l nr villajr*' <>f the 
Molala forinerlv oil the \v. t^lope ot the 
Oucade mta., Omg, It is not definitely 
kvcafol. (a s. •;. ) 

Mukchiath. .\ sept of the Toquart, a 
Nootka triUi. — lioaH in 6th Rep. N. W. 
Trilx's Canada, 82. ls!»0. 

Maklasalgi [ Muxlosnhji, 'j)eoph? of 
MuklMBB town ). An extinct Creek 
clan. — GatBchet, Creek Migr. Leg., i, 150, 
1884. 

Mnklaaaa. Former! v a small Upfjer 
Creek town, a mile helow Sawanogi and 
on the .-ame side *>f Tallaix>osa r., in 
Montgomery n>., Ala. It» inhahitantn 
were of tlie Alibamu tribe or diviaion. 
Cf. Mit(julii!<fiii. 

AmooklMah Town.— Adair, Am. IikI. i'77, 1778. 
Mackalawy. — Kohiii, Vi»y., ii. map. 1h>7. Xm- 
duM.— BHrtmin, Trav., I, niitp. Mocala**.— 
Al« - 'I... I»ii-. (»i'«>s., ni. 220, 17H.H Mooklau»a.— 
I'l' k. It Hist. Ala , M. 'Hu. l.s.")l. Hooklauuui.— 
Haukiii-* (I.HIS) in Am. Stnto Pup . Iiid .\IT., i, 
sM. XXVZ unisprint I. Hoolc lau->au. — llavvkinH 
(17'.n»!. Sketch. IMS. M ucclaM«. — Barlratu, 
Trnv.-l-, Itti. 17V1. Huckeleaet — Swan (1701) fn 
8(:buolcrait. lud. Tribes, v, 262. \tilA. 

Mvkii^iik. A former Aleut villaire on 

Ai_'atta i<r, Alaska, nne of flje Near id. 
gfoup of the AleutiauH, now uninhabited. 

■vkvk. See Moeuck. 

Mulamchapa i 'lone pond by the trees' 1. 
A former Niuhinam village in the valley 
of Beer r., n. of Sacramento, Oal. 

MdAluMhM*.— Powera in Overland Mo., ZII, 82, 

187-1.— 1Kn-uun'-elia-Mi.—Powera In Cont. N. A. 

Ettitiol . Ill, :nf., 1S77. 

Mnlatoa. One of the tril>e8of w. Texas, 
some of whoee people were baptized at 



the misrion of San Jos6 y San Miguel de 
.\irnay( > in 1 7^4-8."), together with iKH)pIeof 
other tribeti called (iincape, Salaphueine, 
and Tanaicapeme ( MS. Baptismal records, 
1784-K.5, partidoH 901-926). (h. b. b. ) 

Xolatto Qirli' Town. A former Semi- 
nole town 8. of Cuscowilla lake, probably 
in Alaehua t-o., n. Fla.— Bell in'Mone, 
Kep. to tiec. War, 307, 1822. 

Xmlehataa. A settlement of 180 Eskimo 
on MuU hatna r.,a branch of Nushagak r., 
Ala.ska. 

Malohataa. — IV trotT, Iti-p. on Alaska, 48, 1881. 
Molohataa.— retroff in 10th Census, Ala-tkn, 17. 
1884. Malskataa.—Baker, Oeog. Diet. Ala-xku. 1902. 

Mailers. Flatti.sh f»tone.s employed bjf 
the native tribes for crushing and pulver- 
izing food .MultHtancesonametate (n. v.)or 
otluT tiat Hurface; sometimes <'a! led mnua^ 
tlieSpani.«hfor 'haml.* They were iu very 
general use, especially among the agri- 
eiiltnral tribes, and in both form and use 
gnide iui{>erceptibly into the pe»tle. They 
may be merely natnrtl bowlders of shape 
suited to the i)urpos«', or they may have 
Ijeen moditieil bv ut>e into artificial form 
or designedly shaped by pecking and 
);riii<ling according to the fancy of the 
owner, in the I'ueblo country luullers 
are usually oblong slabs of lava or other 
suitable stone, flat on tlie undersurfai-e 
and slightly convex in outline and supe- 
rior simace, and of a size to be conven- 
iently held in the IkiikI. In some sections, 
a.H in the Pacific states and in the Minsis- 
sippi valley, they are frequently flattish 
or eheew-shajK'd cylinders or disks, 
smooth on the underside and somewhat 
roughened above. They are sometimes 
pitted i>ti one or both surfaces, indicating 
a secondary use, iierhaps for cracking nuts. 
Others show battering, as if subjin^ted to 
rough usage as hammers. The term 
niuller is properly applied only to grind- 
ers having a flat nndersurface and shaped 
to Im' held under the harnl: the p^'Stle 
ha.s a flat or rounded undersurface and 
is shaped to be held in the hand in an 

upri>:ht position. f^ee }feliifis, }for(nnt, 
re»Ut'j<t and consult the authorities there- 
under cited. (w. R. H. ) 

Mnllinose. See \fautnos/'. 

Mallok. A former Kusan village or 
tnl)e on the v. side of the mouth of Co> 
(juille r.. on the coa-t of Oregon. It was 
on the site of the present town of Ran- 
dolph, {i^y) 

flsjwnifc— AMwtt. MS. CoquiUe Censtw. B. A. R., 
ISan. IMaaA.— Huntington in Ind. Aff. Rep. 
1867.62. 1S6S. Dalwaahca.— Ind. Aff. Rep.. 470.1865. 
K«w«r Coquille.— Donev, MQlInk MS. vocab.. B. 
A.R..18H4. MiUnAk.— Ibid, (native name). Mtfll- 
mfte'-ci.— I)on«ey. Tntu MS", voeab.. B. A. E., 1884 
(so failed by Tntntni. etc.). Tal-kttili*to>B7.-> 
Abbott, M!^. roqtiille Cenmis, B. A. E., 1858. 

Hnlthintik ( .Vu/'-cfn-fli). A former 

Yaquina villaj2»M»n the s. .«ide of Yaquina 
r., Oreg. — Dorsev in Jour. Am. Folk- 
lore, ui, 229, 1886. 
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Multnomah {Xr^vKiLnumar, Mown 
river'). A ChiiUM)kan trilie or ilivii^ioii 
formerly living on the upper end of Saii- 
vies id., Multnoniali co., Oreg. In 
they were estiniattnl at 8(K1, liut by 1835, 
according to Parker, tltey were extinct aa 
a trilx'. Tlic rm is also used in a liroader 
senpc to iiit liult' all tlie tribe.s living on 
or near lower Willamette r., Oreg. See 
Lewis and Clark, Kxped., ii, 472, 1814. 
Maltnab&h.-Fraiietii ri-. Narr.. 111. 1S54. HatbU- 
aobes.— Stunrt in Nuuv. Ann. Voy.. X. 11\ 1821. 
MathUnobs.— MorMe. Rep. to 8oc. War, 368. 1822. 
■oltnomat.— K<«s, Advent.. 87, 1849. Molkae- 
maas.— OriK. Jour. Ix-win and Clnrk (1805), HI, 
198, 1906. Multinoma.— I'tilnuT, Jour, of Trav..87, 
»1847. Mult-no-mah.— Grig. Jour. Lewi.t and Clark 

IlHQfi). IV, 219. I'JOTi. Multnomia.— Ronil in H. R. 
lep. fWO. -Tlh Conp.. Id kojw.. f>:i. 1*1"^. He'maLnd- 
max. — Iti'ii^, iiif'ii, 

Mamitapio [ Mum-i' -liiji-i-n, *lish j>eo- 

Sle'). The Blackfoot name of an uui- 
entifie<l triln*.— Hav^U-n, £tllll0g. and 
PhiloL Mo. Val., 2(H, \mZ. 
MuuMflhOf . See Mumitvjrhwj. 
Mummapacnne. .\ trilve of the Pow- 
hatan confederacy, which, according to 
KtitU'hey, lived on York r.,*Va., about 
\^\\2, and numbered alnmt .'^^0. Meii- 
tione«l a.s distinct from the Mattaponi iu 
the same neighborhood.-^Strachey («a. 
lOlf)), Va., 62, IS 19. 

Mammychog. The l>arred killitish(i'^'<- 
duhu pw-nleiihut) ; also spelled mnmma- 
thog. This word, in use in certain re^ri^ ms 
of the N. Atlantic coat^t of the United 
Statea, ia corrnpted from moamiUea^ in 
the Narraganset dialect i>f AIuon<nuan, 
which Roger Williams (lt>43) detined as 
**a little aort of fmh, half aa big aa Bprata, 

{ilentifid in winter." .Vccording to Trnm- 
mll (Natick Diet., 298, the fish 

originall V designated by this name was the 
fliiielt, wl)ence the name was transferrer 1 
to the killiliHh. The Narraganset word, 
• plural, alflrniflea 'they go gathered to- 
gether.' The wonl ia sometimes alibre- 
viated to mummy. (a. f. c. ) 

Muatrak. A Kiisk wogmint Eskimo vil- 
lage on (;*H>d New.s bav, .Maska. Pop. 
ItiL' ill ISSO, an<l the same in ISUO, 
Mumtrahamiut.-- Kl*'\ i-nlh Cciisii". .\ln«kn, W, 
IHW. Mumtrahamut.— N« l>*4in 111 IHth i;«'|> H A K., 
mup.lHMy Mumtrahamute — I'ftn.lT in liith <'cn- 
miR, Alii^ka, 17. INM Humtrekhlafamata.— PtttroS, 
Hep. on Alti-^kii. MwBCMlaga.— Baker, 
QcoK. Diet. Alaska. 96, 19U2 

Moatratok ('smoke-hotise') . A Knsk- 
WOgmiut Eskimo village on the w. V)ank 
of Tower Knskokwnu r., Alaska. Pop. 
41 (and of the station 29) in 1880, 33 in 

m'ln. 

Huintrekhtagamiut. — Flfvcntli Ci-nsn.'-, Ala-^ka, 

Manceytown. A Muu^ee village in On- 
tario, N. w. of Brantford, on or near 

Thames r. 

A»ti ha-.— ,1. N I«. Htjw ill. infri, 1S.S7 iTu.hcu- 
rorti iinini'K Munc^town.— ("mnnion !u»mt'. 

Manchinye ( }In''-tc{'-mfe, *!«hort black 

bear') . A Hubgeud of the Tunanpiu geua 



of the Iowa.— Doraey in 15th Bep. B.A. 

K., 2;i8, 1897. 

Mandva {Moudau\i, 'one that keeps 
calling or sounding [through the night]': 
a word u.«ed for tlie whipiK>orwill by the 
Chinpewa alnrnt Kat port^cei, iMkmm the 
the Woods. — W..I.). A tribe, or puppofed 
tribe, which the Chipjiewa claim to have 
exterminated at an earljr period, with th*- 
excejitionof a remnant incorporate<l into 
their tribe and whose dm'en«lant.>* in- 
stitute the W'aljezhaze or Marten geni". 
The statements in reirard to them, if 
identilied with the Mautoiu'kof the Jesuit 
writere, are at wianoe, and may relate 
to two ilifferent (groups. The Mantoae 
of the Jefuit Relation of 1»»4() are located 
apparently on the upper penin.Mula of 
Michigan, not far w. ot .Sault 8te Marie, a 
little N. of the Noquet. In the Relation 
of 1698 they appear to l>e plat^ farther 
w. and ass<K'iated with the Sioux. In 
the Ht*lation of 1671 aptiareutly the same 
people ap[>ear to be sitoated under the 
name Nantone, near Fox r. and in the 
vicinitv of the Miami band, which once 
resided in this region with or near the 
Ma.«c<>iitens. In tne tra<lition given by 
Warn-n the wx-ne of the contiict between 
the ( 'iiip|>ewa and this people la indefi- 
nite, but the perio<l a.«signed apijoars to 
ante<late the entrance of the i>e<)ple into 
Wisconsin, and thiw Schoolcraft inter- 
prets it. The tradition, notwithstaoiling 
Warren's assertion that it can l»e i-on- 
sidered history, ia so exaggerated and 
indelinite as to date and IcM-iility a.« to 
render <loubtful the pri «] nifty of identi- 
fvingthe Mundua of the tradition with 
the Maiiton«'k of the .fouit writen'. Mi»rB- 
over, Warren'ti tradition in reganl to the 
Marten gena can not be reconciled with 
the tradition retrarding the Mun<lua an<l 
with what is state l by the Jesuit Rela- 
tions in retard to the Mantouek. It has 
l>een puggestnl that Amikwa, No<jnet, 
and Mundua or Mantouek, respectively 
Beaver, Bear, and Whippoorwill gen tea, 
are all names for one and the same 

iH'OJtle. See . 1 ?/)//. »/vf, .Vo7»<»f. ( J. .M. C.T.) 
lantoue.— .1. > l(. 1. li'.lu. :u. ls.vs, Maatouecka. — 
liiK'HUcvillf lie la I'olln-rit', !! i-t. Am . 11, .SI. IT.Hii. 
Mantouek. — J cs Rfl. lt;'»H. j i i s vs. Maattnisouce.— 
Mail of 1»;7I ("I in Wis. Hivt. .s,k-. Coll.. III. 131. 

Mcendua. — IliunHfty in In<l. AfT. Rep.. KV, 
iv^ii Mundua.— Warren <IK\2) in Minn. Hi-t 
s.h Cnll . v..'iO. ISS.^. Mundwa.— S< h«>.-.iiTn(t, Iiid. 
'I ril.«s. V. H9. l^'»r>. Naatoue'.— Je?i. Kel. 1671, 12. 

1^'vS. 

Moanawhatteaag. See Sfenhaden. 

KVBOiBimkasheenha^ ( ' rice-makers . 
A Chippewa divi.sion living on St Croix r.. 
Wis. They bad villageti at upper St 
Croix, Yellow, and Rice lakes, and on 
Snake r., an<l others name<l Namakagon 
and Pokegama. They were incorporated 
with the iU»tonukeengainulx*jig. (j. m.) 
Foille avoiae ClupMwaya. — Si lnxilcrHft. Tniv.. :r.'l. 
1821. Pola AToia BaaUaox.— rike, Trav.. 130, 1811. 
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FoU avoia 8auter«.— a-hermcrhorn (l**12)iii Mas?. 
Hist. Soc. Coll.. 2<1 ti . n, 12, mi. FoU-avoue.— 
Ibid., 13. la Jallorine.~L«'wi-ainH'lark, I)iM OV., 
28. 1H06 (misprint), La FolloToine.— Ibid.. 30. 
M^ominikaciyK.— \Vm. Jone^. inPn. 19U5 
(proper form). Mun-o-nun-ik-a-Bbeenh ti^.— War- 
ren (1S.*>2) in Minn. Hist. s<k". Coll., v, ;iH, i,hk5. 
Mob o-min-ik-a the ug, — KaiiiKi-v In Inil. Kt p., 
m, 1H60. Bice Makers.— ibid. '8t Croix iBdiauk— 
Warren (1808) in Minn. Hist. 8oo. ColL, v, 8S&. 
1885. 

XuuM {MmF<uin-ink, 'at the place 

where rtones are patht n-d t<»«,H*tlu'r.' — 
Hewitt). One of the three principal di- 
visionM of the Delawares, the otherH l)eing 
the Tnami atid rnalachtijr<>, from whoui 
their dialect differed m much that they 
have fre<iuently been rejjarde<l as a dis- 
tinct trilK.'. .\<vordinjr t<> Morpin they 
have the same three p-ntc!^ a*? the l)ela- 
wares i»roi>er, vi/, Wolf { Tooksmi), Turtle 
(PokikcHMOKjo), and Turkey (PuUnmyk). 
Brinton .says these were tciteniic desi^a- 
tions for the three geographic divisions 
of the Delaware^ and had no reference to 
gentes (see Dflnmin). Hciwev<'r tiiis 
may l>e, the Wolf has connnonly been 
reparde<l at* the totetn of the Munsc'e, 
who have frequently iK-en calUnl the 
Wolf tribe of the Delawaree. 

The Munsee oripiually occupied the 
headwaters of Delaware r. in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
extendinf? s. to Lehi>;h r., and also 
held the w. hank of the lludwm from 
the Catj«kill mts. nearly to the New 
Jersey line. They had the Mahican and 
Wappinger on the n. and e., and the 
Delawares (»n the s. and s. k., and were 
regarded as the prntcctin^: harrier between 
the latter trilx; and the Iro<juui.«. Their 
council village w as Minisink, prol>ably in 
BusHox CO., N. .1. Arct>r(ling to Kutten- 
ber they were divide<l into the Mini^^ink, 
Waoranec, Warranawonkong, Manieko- 
ting, Wawanjink,at>cl ( "atskill. The Mini- 
aink fonned the jirincipal division of the 
Mnnaee, and the tuu names have often 
been ronfonn«l*Ml. The hands along the 
Hudson were i>roniinent in the early his- 
tory of New York, but as white settle- 
ment.'* increased nio«tof them joined ti.eir 
relatives on the Delaware. In IT'i*; those 
remainingin New York were pla< e<l uikmi 
lands in Schoharie co. and were incor- 
porated with the Mohawk. Hy a fraud- 
ulent treaty, known as the " Walking 
Purchase," the main IxkIv of the Mimsee 
was forced to renmve from the Delaware 
about the year 1740, and settled at Wy- 
alusing on the Snnijuehanna on lands as- 
signed them by the Iroijuois. Soon after 
this they removed to Alleghenvr., Fa., 
where some of them had settlefl as early 
as 1724. The Moravian missionaries had 
already bi'gnn th«'ir work among them 
(see -VfWion.x; }foriiri(iii>>], anil a consi<ler- 
able number under their teaching drew 
olf from the tribe and became a separate 



ui^uization. The others moved w. with 
the Delawares into Indiana, wheremostof 

them were incor|)orated with that tribe, 
while others joined the Chippewa, Shaw- 
nee, and other tribes, so that the Mnnsee 
practically ceasi'd to exist as an organized 
ixxly. Many removed to Canada and set- 
tled near their relatives, the Moravian 
Indians. 

On account of the connection of the 
Munsee with other tribes, it is impoiNiible 

to estimate their nninl>er.>j at any per iod. 
In 1765 those on the Susquehanna were 
about 750. In 1843 those in the United 
State.< were chiefly with the Delawares in 
Kauijas, and numbered about 200, wliile 
others were with the Shawnee and Stock- 
bridges, Ix'sides thoce in Canada. In 
1885 the only Munsee oUiciailv recognized 
in the United States were living with a 
hand of Chippewa in Franklin co., Kans., 
both together numtiering only 72. The 
two bands were united in 1869, and oth- 
ers are incorporate*! with the Cherokee 
in Indian Ter., having joined them 
about 1868. These Mnnsee were more 
commonly known in recent yeats as 
''Christiana" in Canada the band of 
Mnnsee settled with the Chippewa on 
Thames r,, in Caradoc tp.. Sliddlesex 
CO., Ontario, numbered 119 in 1886, 
while the Moravians, who are main- 
ly Munsee, living near them in Oxford 
township, Kent ci»., numbercfl 275 in 
1884. According to the Canadian Ind. Aff. 
Rep. for 19(36, the Moravians of the 
Thames numbered 348 persons, and the 
"Munsees of the Thames" numljered 
lis. There are also a few with the 
Stockbridges at (jret?n iJay agency. Wis. 

The Mnnsee have been parties' to the 
following treaties with the I'nited States: 
Treaty ol Fort Industry, O., July 4, 1K()5, 
with the Ottawa, Wyandot, and other 
trihe.M. Ap{)endix to the MeiKtininee 
treaty with the United States at Oreen 
Bay, Wis., Oct. 27, 1832, by the Stock- 
bridges, Mnnsee, Brothertons. and others. 
Treaty of Stock bridge, Wis., Sept. 3, 1839, 
by Stockbridges and Muns«»e. Treaty of 
Stockl)ri<lge, Wis., Feb. 5. iHaJi, amend- 
ing treaty of Sept. a, 1S39. Treaty at 
Sac and Fox af^ency, Kans., July IG, 
I8r)9, in connection with certain Chii>- 

oaHo^— Oatschet, (Shawnee M8.. B. A. B.*1l«2 
(ShHwnee name: pi. Ilumpnthi^i. from mfnrthf, 
• loluiid '). Mantuaa— Authority of IMOquote*! bv 
Jones. OJebway Ind^,, 121, 1861. MiaocM.— Wiii- 
field. Hudson Co., 8. 1874. MiaoL— Moripan. League 
Iroi]., miip, 1851 HiaiMi.— Barton. New VIewa, 
app., 2. 1798, MiaMys.— Heckewelder In Trans. 

Am. rhilos. Soe,. n. ■., IV, 868, 1884. KUwinial 

Wiiluni Oliini (1883) inBnnlon Lenape Leg.. 214, 
1SH5. Kaais,— 9tti.vvewnt (1880) qnotcd by Rut- 
tenb<T, Tribes Hudxon R., 140, 1872. Xoaon.— 
Writer of 1K42 in Day. Penn., 640. 1848. ■aoaayt.— 
Croghuii (1765) In Monthly Am. Joar.GeoL,27], 
1831. KoaMai.— Barton, New Views. xxvU, 1397. 
■MM!ys.->Ft Jobnaon Conferenoe (17S6) in N. T, 
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Doa Col. Hist.. VII. 178. 18.y> Konai.— V»ter. 
lflUi.,Di.8,MC. S. 367. 1K16. Monufl*.— German 
Flats (inference (1770) In N. Y. I)«k-. Hlft., 
?ni, 248, 1857. MoiUTt.— Loekiel. HiHt. Mirwcion 
United Breth., pt. 3, 119. 17*>1. KontbeM.— AiipH- 
umut (1791) in Brinlon. Ix'nMiK; La-k.. 4.'>, IWv'i. 
leji.— Brintoh, Ix-nape Leg., 3<i. 188!>. Mun- 
_ Sboolcralt, Ind. Tribcj*. v, 496. IS'*, Kun- 
Writer of 1782 in Butterfleld. WaxhinKton- 
InrineCorr., 877, 1882. Mnaoy.— Rupp, West. I'n.. 
178, 1816. HaiiMTik— Rutchim (l7m in School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, 714, U67. XoaMM.— Trader 

il778) in Schoolcraft, Ind. THbeH. ui, Ml. l^-SS. 
Ime ■» wek.-'Motgan, Oonmng. and Affiu. , 289. 
Un. aniM.— C^hUi (1765) in Rupp, West 
VlUt •pp.. 178. 1848. MttaMy.— Ea«ton Cun- 
- we{17r ^ — 



1767) in N. Y. Doc. Col. Hist., vii. 288. 
1888. HinM9la.~Vater.. Mlth.. pt 8. aee. 8^. 
1818. VBuL—Baiioo, New Views, X, 1798. mm- 
dn.-Croghan (1788) in Rnpp. Weit. Pa., 
app., 181,1846. ll«Uf--^ltta,Boqiiet Exued., 
89. I'm, Shmm*.— Delaware treaty (n^*) in 
N. y. Doe. Ool. Biflt., VII, 741. 1856 (misprint). 
VtaMt— Brinion. Lenape U*., 88, 1886 (• Bound 
lioot', lefenlnf to the Wolf; the totemte derigna 
tloin of the Munsee) 



— llon^n, Anc. 

8oe., ITS. 1878 ('Wolf, one of the three Pela- 
wanfenleB: aceordlnfto Brinton these divi- 
araiiMgvntes). Weeiiettwew.— Anpatunut 



0791) In Miiion, Lenape Lev., », UtlKliahican 
name). Wolf tribe of t&« IMawans.— The Vnn* 

fXH^ li.'ivc freqiieiil ! \ ' ii -o <-itH<><1. 

Muoc. \ C'hiiiiiashan villii^eoa one of 
the Santa Harbara ids., GaL, probably 
6anta Jtoea, iQ 1542. 

■■•e.— Oabrino, Narr. ( l&t2) in Smith, Coleo; Doe. 
Fla.. 186. 1887. Mase.~>Taylor in Cal. Fumer, 

Apr. 17, 1808. 

Mnpu. \ populouH Chumashan villatrc 
stated by Indians to have been at Santa 
Paula, Ventnm co., Oal. Mnpu armyo 
drains int(j the Saticoy. See Tavlor in 
Cal. Farmer, July 24, IStXi. (h. w. h.) 

Xank. A Tarok village on Klamath r., 
Oal., 12 or 18 m. below the month of the 
Trinity. 

Moor-i-ohB.— MrKee in Sen. Ex. Hoc. 4. 32d (Vmc. 
8r>eo. sew.. liM, 18,t3. Moo-ri».— Ibid.. 162. Moral- 
uh.— tiibJjs in .<el)ool(Taft, Ind. TriU's. iii. ]:v<. 
lHr>;j. Korias.— McKee in Sen. Ex. I>oc. \. :VJ<1 
Cotiif.. s|>ee.!»e>w.. 198, iH.'iS. Mo-ri-ohi.— Ibid.. Ml. 
Mrh. -I'oxvers in Overland Monthly, vni. 530, 1872. 
Mureli.— A. L. Krqeber, inf'n, 19(V>. Mor-iehs.— 
Meyer. Nacb dem Sacnunento, 282, 1856. 
Xaraaa. A formerTexjw tribe, nnmer- 

oii.< iiit nilKTs ("f whit h w ere baptiztnl dur- 
ing the tirbt half of the Ibth century at the 
San Antonio missions. One indivinnal by 
thi.'' name wa.x^ baptised in 1707 at Mi.«Hoii 
San Frauci»» iSolano, on the Bio Grande. 
At San Antonio their baptism was first 
nH'onled under *' BaptiHins of the Ilyer- 
bipiamoe ' ' ( Ervipiames ) with those of the 
Ervipiames destined tor Mission San 
Xavier de Xilxera, called the " Ilyerbipi- 
amo suburb" (1721-26). The records 
show that in their gentile state the Mu- 
ruam intermarried with thew Ervipiames, 
who were Tonkawan, and who came from 
Raneherfa (irande ( q. v. ). This i>ointi< to 
the citnehision that tlie Muruam were 
Tonkawan. A dilHculty is raised, how- 
ever, by the fact that at the Ervipiame 
suburb wen' al.so mnneroiw Tien«amare«, 
some of which tril)e had been l>aptizedat 
San Francisco tSolano mission and were 
apparently natives of that region ( Beoorda 



of Mismon San Antonio de Valero, MS.). 

After 172(5 the Muniam neophyte** were 
incorporated under Mission Valero(ibid.^. 
Their name is most frequently foand in 
the baptismal h<tok."J of thi.^^ mi.S'^ion 
fore the year 173U, but members oi the 
tribe were i^U living there as late as 1775. 
Compare }faname9, who may have l>eeii 
identiciil. * (h. e. b. ) 

Moname.— Bapti-smal Record;:, op. cit. Mmp 
aaMS.— ihid. Xuaaa.— llrid. ■nnMuL— Ibid. 
VarsflrasL The Bean clan of the Yoki 

(Rain) phratrv of the H<>j)i. Si-e I'nflr 
Mu'r-ti-bu «.— .*^tt-phun in Hh Kv\>. H. A. K.. 3y, 
1891. 

Mas ('mesquite'). Given by Bourke 
(Jour. Am. Folk-lore, n, 181, 1889) an a 
elan (properly jrenti) of the Mohave. <\. v. 

Mnsalaknn. A name, originally- tliat of 
a captain or chief of one of the villajsm* in 
the vicinity of Clov» nhde, Cal., applied 
to all the Porno living along Kui«ian r. 
from Preston south warn to the vicinity of 

Geyserville. (.s. a. b.) 

Maj'-au-ta ki-a«. — Mi'Kri' \ 1 v>i i in Sen. Ex. I>«t.4. 
:i2<rCi»ii>r., hk-c, ^. v> , m,l>s.'>;{. Kaaalla ■agoont. — 
Bancrolt, .Vat Kn.'i->. i. 419, 1874. Mi-oal'-U Ma- 
^n'.— I'mvi. < rv II, (-..nt. N. A. Ethnol.. in. 111. 
IHTT. Mu-aai-la-kua'.— Ibid. 

MnsoongQS. A village on the eria.»l of 
Maine in l«i!<>, pmhahly lH-lt«nyinir to the 
.Abnaki. It f*eeni.s to liave been near 

MuHcongus id., in Lincoln eo. 
Xttikoaetu.— Smith (1624) in Me. Hi<it. Soc Coll., 
T, 155. 1857. XoMonotia.— Smith (1616) in ~~ 
Hi.st. Sw. Con,, 3d f*., VI. 107, IW. Va 
Smith vl6«.»)- I', is:!, repr. 1819. Wn 
Ibid . 173. lluakoucut.— Ibid . 192. 

Maacapiabit ('pifion place*). Men- 
tioned by Rev. J. Cavallt ria (Hist 
Bernanlino Val., 39, 1VK)2) as a village 
(probably Serrano) at a place now called 
Muxnipial»e, near San Bernardino, s. CaL 

Mutgrove, Vary. See liwtomvnrth. 

Knahalatubbee. A Choctaw chief, Ixtrn 
in the hu-t half of the 18th century. He 
was present at Washin^rton, !>. ( .. in 
Dec, 1824, as one ui the Cho< taw dele- 
gation, where he met and l>eeanie ac- 
quainted with Lafayette on hi.*' \i\i*X visit 
to the United States. He le<i hi.s war- 
riors UL^aiiist the (Y«'fk.'j in c<inneetion 
with.laekson in 1812. He signed as lead- 
ing chief the treaty of Choctaw Trading 
Hoiiw, Oct. 24, 1816; of Treatv 

Ground, Miss., Oct. 18, 1820; (^f Wash- 
ington, 1). C:., Jan. 20, 1S25; and of Danc- 
ing Rabbit Creek, Mi.-^s , Sept 27, IflMH 
He died of smalliK)x at the agency in 
Arkansas, S<"pt. 30, 1838. His name \%-aB 
later applied to a district in Indian Ter. 

Mathkoniatawee. .'\ Montagnais vil- 
lage on the coast of loibrador. — Stearns, 
Liibrador, 271, 1884. 

Hnsic and Mnsical instminenta. In<lian 
music is coextensive with tribal life, for 
every pul)lic ceremony, as as each 
imi»ortant act in the career of an in<!i- 
vidual, has its accompaniment of sxmg. 
The music of each omnony has its pe> 
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culiar rhythm, m also have the t lasyes of 
8on^ whu h iH'rtain to individual arts: 
facing anil prayer, netting of traps, hunt- 
ing, courtship, playing of games, facing 
ami defying cleath. An Indian can deter- 
mine at once the <'lass of a strange son^ 
by the rhythm of the music, but not by 
that of the drundn-at, for the latter is not 
infre<piently playetl in time differing from 
that of the song. In structure the Indian 
song follows the outline of the form which 
obtains in our own musii — a short, ine- 
KkHc phrase Imilt on relattnl tones whi« h 
we denominate chord lines, repesited with 
more or less variati«»n, gnmiteil into 
clauses, and correlattnl intt) jK-riods. The 
eomi>asH of songs varies from 1 to 
octaves. 

Sonie 8<Mig8 have no words, but the al>- 
sence of the latter <loes not imi>air the 
definite meAuing; v<>cabl«'s are usi-d, and 
when once st^t to a melody they art^ never 
changeil. Occasionally lM»th words and 
vocal)les are employe<i in the same sonj;. 
Plural sinking is generally in unison on 
the plains and elsewhere, the women 
using a hi^h, reedy, falsetto tone an octave 
al)ove the male sinjfers. Amon^; the Cher- 
okee and other Southern tril>es, however, 
"rtjund" singing was common. Men 
and women having; clear n-sonant voices 
and pood musical intonation cojiipose the 
choirs which lea<l the sin^rinp in cere- 
monies, and are jMiid for their servi(vs. 
Frequentlv two or three hundml per- 
sons join fn a choral, an<l tlie carrying of 
the niekuly in octaves by soprano, tenor, 
and Imss voice*», pro<lu(vs harmonic 
effei'ts. 

8ougH are the projK-rtv of clans, socie- 
ties, an<l in«Iividuals. ( 'fans and sorieties 
have special otfuvrs to insure the exaet 
transmi.'^sion and rendition of theirsongs, 
which uummIkts alone have the right to 
sing, an<l a ]»enalty is exacte<l from the 
mendn'r who makes a mistake in sinp- 
ing. The privilege to sitip individual 
sonps must sometimes be purchastnl from 
the owner. Women comi»ose<l and sanp 
the lullaby and the spinning and prindinp 
songs. Amonp the Pueblos men joined in 
singinp the latter and beat tim(> on the 
floor as the won>en worke<l at the nictates. 
Other songs comjvised by women were 
those sting to encourage the warrior as he 
went forth from the camp, and those sunp 
to send to him, by the will of tlu'sinm-rs. 
strength and ]M)wer to endure the hard- 
ships of the battle. 

f)n the N. I'acitic coast, and amonp other 
tril)esas well, musiral contests were held, 
when sinpers from one triln* or band 
would contend with those from another 
tribe or band as to which could remem- 
l)er tile greatest numlx'r or accurately 
re|)eat a new st»ng after hearing it given 
for the first time. Among all the tribes 



accurate singing was considered a desir- 
able ac«"omplishment. 

Among the Hatlintand Eskimo 
grudnes are settled by the opponents 
meeting by api>ointment and singing 
sar«t<tic songs at each other. The one 
who creatw the most laughter is r<*)?arded 
as the victor. The Danish writers call 
tlu'se controversial songs "nith songs.'' 

In ceremonial songs, which are formal 
appeals to the sup»*rnatural, accura<'y in 
rendering is ea^eiitial, as otherwise "the 
path would n(»t l>e straight"; the appeals 
could not reach their i»ro|>er destina- 
tion and evil conse<iuences wtmld follow. 
Consequently, when an ermr in singing 
oiTurs, the singi'rs stop at once, and either 
the song or the whole ceremonv is l)egun 
again; or, as in some trilws, a rite of von- 
trition is performe<l. after which the cere- 
mony may procee<l. Oflicial i)rompter8 
keep strict watch during a ceremony in 
order to forestall such a<'» idents. 




MUSICIANS, PEYOTE CEMEMony; KIOWA 



The steps of ceremonial dancers follow 
the rhythm I if the drum, which fretpiently 
differs from tin* rhythm of the song. The 
drum may be beaten in 2 4 time an<l the 
song be in '.i,4 time, or the In-at be in 5/8 
time against a melodv in 3,4, or the song 
may l>csung t«ia rapid trevudo iK'atingof 
the drum. The l>eat governs the iKnlily 
iiioveiiieiits; the song voices the emotion 
of tlu^ appeal. The native In-lief which 
regards breath as the symlK>l of life is in 
part extende<l to song; the invisible voice 
IS sup|M>.se<l to l»e able to reach the invis- 
ible power that i)ermeates nature and 
animates all natural forms. The Indian 
sings with all his fdrce, i)eing intent on 
expressing the fervor of his emotion and 
having no conception of an objective pre- 
.'H^'ntation of music. The straining of the 
vc)ice injures its tone «|uality, stress shar- 
pens a note, sentiment flattens it. and 
contimu^l /n/rtt'iitento blurs the outline of 
the melody, which is often further con- 
fused by voice pulsations, making a 
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rhythm within a rhythm, another com- 
nliration liein«; a<l<le<l when the <lrum is 
beaten to a uieai^ure different from that 




CHIPPEWA DRUMS. 

of the ponpr; so that one may hear three 
rhythnit), two of them <'ont«'j<tin>r, some- 
times with syncopation, yet resultinjr in a 

well - buih whole. 
It has always l>een 
diliicult for a lis- 
tener of another 
rare to ejiteh an In- 
dian sonjj, af the 
melody is often 
"hi<Iden by over- 
]>owerinj; noise." 
. When, however, 

ifll ll I ll difficulty has 

^ ^ * "^been overcome, 
these untramn>elwi 
expressions of emo- 
tions present a rich 
field in which U) 
olj«erve the fjn>wth 
of musical form and the be^rinninjr of 
nmsical thinking. They forui an impor- 
tant chapter in the development of nuisic. 
Apart from this historic value, these son^ 






Tuim.|.«MCU. RATTUil 



Huv* RattlCI I'I 



offer to the comix>wra wealth of melo<]ie 
and rhythmii- movements, and that ]^vu- 
liar inspiration which heretofore has been 



obtained solely from the folk songs of 
Europe. 

Mtntical ItiatrumnitA. — Drums vary in 
size and structure, and certain ceremonies 
have their i>eculiar type. On the N. W. 
coast a plank or l)ox 
serves as a drum. Whis- 
tles of hone, woo<l, or 
|)ottery, some protlucin>r 
two or more tones, are 
employeil in some cere- 
monies; they symlxdiz*' 
the cry of liirds or ani- 
mals, or the voices of 
s))iritK. Pandean pii>es, 
which (H'cur in South 
America, wert* unkr^)wn 
in the northern conti- 
nent until recent times. In the S. W., 
not<'he<l sticks aw rasiie<l topether or on 
gourds, bones, or baskets, Uj accentuate 




OOJ«0 R»Tri.l. M<»t, 





NOTCMtO STICK 
AND Of C N 
SCA^LA UMO 
ro* lUTTK, 
M o PI ; 
(SrcvtNMN ) 





(j. O. Do«M>) 



rhythm. The flageolet is widely <listrib- 
uted and is plave<l by young men dur- 
ing courtship; it also accompanies* the 
songs of (vrtain Pueblo 
ittremonies. Kattles (q. 
V. ) were universal. The 
intoning of rituals, incan- 
tations, an«l siHHviies can 
hardly be reganled as of 
music:il character. The 
musical bow is us«*d by 
the Maidu of California 
and by the Tei»<'huane, 
Com, and Iluichol tril>es 
of the Piman stock in 
Mexi«o. Among the 
^laidu this bow plays an 
im|>ortant part in reli- 
gion and much son'cry is 
connected with it. 

For further information consult Baker, 
lleber die Musik <les Nordamerikani- 
schen Wilden, 1882; lioaa (1) in mh 
Rep. B. A. E., 1888, (2) in Rei>. Nat. 
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Mu8. lH\ib; Jtrown iu Am. Authrop,, viu, 
no. 4, 1906; Crinfrnn, Iroqnois FolR-iongs, 

Arclurol. Kt'i' l'ri>vin. Mus., Tort>iitn, 
1902; CurtiH, iSt»iig.s oi Ancient Aiuurica, 
1906; CushiriK in Millstone, x, Jan. 1885; 
I>ixon in Bull. Am. Miis. Nat. Ili.«t., xvn, 

B. 3, 1V)05; Farran<l, Bat^in of Aint'ricaa 
istory, IIMM; Fillmore in Am, Antlirop., 
n. T, 1899; Fletcher {^1 ) in I'ul.. I'eaho.ly 
Mils . I, no. V, (2) Indianfeiorviuiil.Soiig, 
mm; Hoffman in 7th Rep. B. X. K., 1891; 
Ht)U;^li in Am. Anthrop., xi, no. 5, 1897; 
linilicka, ibid., n.s., vii, no. .i, l5K)o, ami 

VIII, no. 1, IIHX;; Lmnholt/, Unkiiowii 
Mexico, T. 475. 1902; M:ittlu'W.s( 1 ).\avaho 
I-A^nd.-, 1697, (2) Night ( liarit, Mo'uoirH 
Am. Mu». Nat. Hist., Antiirop. ser., v, 
1902; MooneyinHth Kc].. U. A. K.. 
Sammelb:inde<ler lateriiutiunuleiiMumk- 
ge«ells< haft; Btumpf in Vierteljahrsw< hrift 
fiir Ma^ikwitweniitcnaft; Voth in Field Ck)- 
lumb. Muj<. Pub., Anthrop. ser., iii, vi, 
1901, 1903; Walla.«( hek, Primitive MukIc, 
1893; Willoc^by in Am. Antbrup-, n. h., 

IX, no. 1, 19w. (a. c. F. ) 
Xofkfl^ (Cliippewa, mfutkiy: Ki< k;iiK)o, 

nuukyag*, *gra.s.sy Im)^.'— W"] J.). Ujw, 
wet lan(l; a <)uaKmire, marsh, Kwamp, 
the equivalent <>l -avaiu> in Canadian 
French. A word much ufle<i in parts uf 
Ontario, the Canadian North wMt, and 
the adjoining resionH < if tlir rnitinl States; 
spelled aiuo mtuxttg. In tbe N . W . mmktg 
M the Uflnal form. (a. f. c.) 

Muakflnage. See Mank'iniinffi'. 

Ma>khog«u Family. An important 
linguistic stock, comprising the Creeks, 
Oi.x'taw, ('iruka.-^aw , Srtiiitiolc. arui 
other triljes. The name is an adjectival 
form of Mufkogee, properly MUfHki (pi. 
Ma^>kokalgi or 5lufco<ru!get^). ItK ilcriva- 
tion has been attributed to an Algonquian 
ternj j^ignifying * swamp' or 'o|)en marshy 
lanil' l>*H' Sliink(<j), but this is alino-t c rr- 
tainly incorrect. The Mu."*khogHiiii ti ibca 
wereconfinedchieHy to the (lulf states e. 
of the ^fi-sissippi, ortMi|)\ ill!,' almo.stall 
of MissiHsippi and Alabitma, arul parts 
of Tennessee, Geoi^na, Florida, and South 
Carolina. Acconling to a traditiim held 
in common by most of their trilxs, they 
had reiiched their historic seat.s from wjme 
stsirtingyxiiiit w. of the Mis>is-iiipi, u.><nally 
placed, when liKtiili/.e<l at all, .somewhere 
on the u|>iH>r Ucd r. The gnreater pert of 
the tribes f>f the st«j«k are now on reserva- 
tions in Oklahoma. 

Through one or another of its trilx^H 
the sto<*k early came into notice. I'anfilo 
de Narvaez met the .\palachce of w . Flor- 
iila in 1528, an.l in 1540-41 He Soto 
passed K. and w. ihnaigh the whole ex- 
tent of the Mnskhogcan territory. Mis- 
sion effort \\a-< Itegun atm milt tlifiii by the 
Spanish Franciscans at a very early 
period, with sach eoccees that before the 
year 1700, besides several miesions in 
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lower Geoi::gia, the whole Apalachee tribew 
an important single iKMly, was civilized 

and Cnristianizi-il, ati<l f^cttlcil in 7 large 
and wcll-l^uilt tfiwns ^see Mimmu. ) The 
artablishment of the French at Mobile, 
Biloxi, an<l other j>oints about lfi!»O-!705 
brought them into contact w ith the Choc- 
taw and other western branches of the 
stock. The powerful Ci"eek confederacy 
hatl its uuit^i intimate contiict with the 
Knglish of Can>lina and ( Jeorgia, although 
a French fort wan long establishe<l in tfie 
territory of tlie Alil>amu. TheChicka.saw 
also were allies of the Knglish, w hile the 
Cho<"taw were uncertjiin friends of the 
French. The devotion of the .\i»idachee 
to Uie St>aniard8 resulted in the destruc> 
tion of the forme r h-^ i people at the 
liands of the Kngnsh aiul their Indian 
allies in the first vears of the 18th (-eii- 
tury. The tide of white J^ttlenicnt, both 
Engli.sh and French, gradually prt*?«d 
the Muskhogean tril)es back from the 
shores of the Atlantic and the Uulf, some 
bands reerossing to the w. of the Missis- 
8ipi>i as early as 17(i5. The terrible Creek 
war in 181^1-14 and the long drawn-out 
Heminole war 20 years later closed the 
stnijiglo to maintain themselves in their 
old territories, and before the year 1840 
the last of the Mnskhogean tribes had 
l>een removcnl t*) fht-ir present location in 
Oklahoma, with the exception of a few 
hundred Seminole in Florida, a larjOfer 
number of Choctaw in Mis--is>ip il, Ala- 
bama, and Louisiana, and a snml foi^ot- 
ten Creek remnant in 8. Texas. (See the 

^v: I'l-,;! trilial ;irt;< I.- ' 

There e x i.-tetl l>et wreii the tn hvn marked 
dissimilarities as to both physical and 
rtiUural clianietcri-tics. For instance, 
the Choctaw were rather thickset ancl 
heavy, while tho.se farther e., as the 
Creeks, were taller but well-knit. All 
the tribes were agricultural and sed- 
entary, occupying villages of sttbetan* 
tialty built liousi'S. The tnun«' near the 
tribal frontiers were usually palisa4ted, 
while those more remote from invasion 
wen» left tinprotecte<l. All were brave, 
but the Cliuetaw clainitd to fight only in 
self-tlefense, while the Creeks, and more 
particularly thr* fhickasaw, were ag- 
gressive. Tin- Creeks were proi»erly a 
coniedera<>y, with the Muskogee as the 
dominant partner, and including also in 
later years the alien Yu< hi, the Natchez, 
and a |>artof the Shawnee. The Choctaw 
also forme<l a loos^M-onfwleracy, including 
among otliers several broken tribes of 
alien stock. 

In their government the Muskhogean 
iv\\ym appear to have made progrt-ss cor- 
resjHMiding to their PO!ne\^ liat atlvanced 
culture in other respects. In the Creek 

Svemment, which la better known than 
at of the other tribes of the fomtly, the 
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unit of the political a.s well a.s of the 
flocial etracture was the clan, as in many 
Indian trilxis, nlarria^re l>einK forln.l<K ii 
within the clau, and the children be- 
longed to the clan of the mother. Kach 
town had it« intlcprntlent f^'ovi riinu nt, 
its council being a miuialure ut that of 
the confederacy; the town and ita out- 
lyirit: x'ttlciiii nt.'--, if it had any, thusren- 
rctfi'uted an autonomy ^uch as is usually 
implied by the term "tribe." Every 
Coni^iMcra1)li' t-iAvn wa>» iimvidcd with a 
'* public squart'," iormudof 4 buildings of 
eiiual elxe fa(*ing the cardinal points, and 
each 'livldc'l into 3 apart iiit nts. Tlie 
Btructure ou the k. side was^ allotted to 
the chief coancilon<i, probably of the 
aihiiinistrativo >i>l(' of the government; 
that ou tlie s. side belonged to the war- 
rior chiefs; that on the x. to the inferior 
chiefs, wliilc tliat .m the w. was usfHl for 
the paraphernalia belonging to the cere- 
mony of the black drink, war ]>hysic, etc. 
The general policy of the confederacy 
was guided by a council, com|>osed of 
representativefi from each town, who met 
annually, or as (tccasinii rcqiTircd, at a 
time and place hxed l)y the chief, or lu ad 
mim. The confederacy itself was a j t >lit- 
i'-al orvrauization ftmmV'd on hlnod rela- 
tionship, real or fictitious; its chief object 
was mutual defense, and the power wield- 
ed by its counci! was purely advisory. 
The iil>erty within the bond that held the 
organieation toj?ether was shown by the 
fa« t thai I tart soft ho confederacy, an(f even 
sepanite towns, might and actually did 
engage in war without reference to the* 
wishes of tlir t-onf(^leracy. The town?, 
especially Uioae of the Creeks, were di- 
vided into two classes, the White or Peace 
towns, whose function ]>ertained to the 
civil govenuneut, and the Red or War 
towns, Tvhose offlcera assumed manage- 
ment of military affairs. 

The square in the center of the tov»'n 
was devoted to the transaction of all pub- 
lic business and to public ceremonies. 
In it was 8ituate<l the sweat house, the 
uses of which M ere more religions than 
medicinal in character; and here the 
chuiikey yard, devoted to the game from 
winch ittakes ilsiiopuiar name, un<l to the 
bugkiq. V. ), or so-called (Jreeii-corn dance. 
Such gamcH. tlKnigh not strictly of reli- 
gious significance, were affairs of public 
interest, and were attended by rites and 
ceremonit^ of a religious nature. In 
thcise s<iuares strangers who ha<l no rela- 
tives in the town— i. e., who p<»sse8Bed no 
clan rights— were permitted to encamp 
as the gne.'i-ts of the town. 

The settlement of disputes and the 
punishnu lit of crimes were left pri- 
marily to the members of the dans con- 
cerned; secondly, t«» the council of the 
town or tribe involved. The Owk was 



an important in.stitutioo among the 
Miiskhofiean people, and had its analofme 

among ujo^^t, if n(;t all. other .Xnierican 
tril>e8; it was cbiefiy in the nature of an 
offering of firRt f raits, amd its celebration, 
which occunietl several days, was an oc- 
casion for oauciiiK and ceremony; new 
fire was kindled by a priest, and fram 
it V F re Tiiade all the thc^ in the town; 
all offenses, save that of murder, were 
foririven at this festival, and a new year 
' u '^r;, r, \ rti ticial deformation of f 1 1. - h» ad 
seeius to have been pncu tisi d to some ex- 
tent by all the tribe*, but prevailed as a 
^'oneral custom among the Cfio<taw, 
wiio for this reason were sometimes 
called ''Flatheads." 

The Mii.«kliogean population at the 
time of first contact with Koropeans has 
been estimated at 50,000. By tl le census 
of 1890 tile nninber of pure-blw<lv 

longing to tlie family in Indian Ter. was 
as follows: Choctaw, ^),996; Chickasaw, 
:M64; Creek. O.'JOl; Seniiiiol,.. l-e- 
sides f>erhaps 1,UU0 more in Florida, Mis- 
siiwippi, Louisiana, and Texas. In 1906 
their numl>er9 were: Choctaw by blood, 
17, HK): by intermarriage, 1,467 ;freedmen, 
.5, 254 ; in Mispissi pp i . 1 , 235. Chiclcaaa w bv 
l»lood, 5,474; by intermarriage, 598: frei-i- 
men, 4,695. Creeks b^ blood, 10,1S5; 
freedmen, 5,738. Semmole by blood, 
2,099; freedmen, 950; in Florida (1900), 
358. 

The recognised languages of the atodt, 
so far as known, each with dialectic vari* 
ants, are as follows: 

1. Moskofsee (including almost half ol 
the Creek < onfedeFBcy, and its oftohoot, 
the Seminole). 

2. Hitchiti (inclnding a large part of 
the Tx)\s er Creek.«, the Mikasuki band of 
the Seminole, and perhaps the anci^it 
Apalachee tribe). 

3. Koasati {including the Alibatnu. 
Wetumpka, and Koaaati towns of the 
Creek confederacy). 

4. Choctaw (including the Choctaw. 
Chickasaw, and the following small 
tril)e8: Acolapissa, Bayogoula. (^hakchi- 
uma, Chatot, Chula, Huma, Ibitoupa, 
Mobile, Mugalasha. Nanitia, Ofogoola, 
Tttti^'iimhoa. Tai)08a, and Tohome). 

To tne above tne Natchez ' <] \.) should 
probably be ad<le«l as a fifth division, 
though it differs more from the other dia- 
lects than any of these differ from one 
another. The ancient Yamasi of the 
Cieorgia-South Carolina coast may have 
constituted a sejianite grouj'. (»r may have 
been a dinlertof the Hitchiti. The Yama- 
craw Were renegades from the T^wer Cnfk 
towns and in the main were prol>ably 
Hitchiti. (H. w. h. j. m.) 

><»hihtihi.— Prichard, Phy^. Uift. Mankind, v 
406, 1847 (or, Cboktalisor llatheadi}. -Okaba^ 
Miuk*1d.<-TruialHiU In Johiuon'* Cre^opuMM, 
11,1160,1877. >Chahtaa.-Gallatiiiiii'h»as.A]ii. 
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rentier and Hall. Im. THbes, 



Antiq. Soc.. II. 100. 306, 1836. ^Chata-Kuikoki.— 
Hale lu Am. Antiu., 108. Apr. 1883. >OhooUh.— 
Latham. Nat. Hl^t. Man. 337, 1850 (includes 
Cboctabi, Mu.'M.-oKul^'e.x, Muskohgesi; Latham in 
Trans. Philol. Soc. Lond., 103. ixhUi: Latham, 
Opa9cula,866. 18G0. >Cho«ta-]Iuskhof.— (iailatin 
In Trani* Am. Elbnol. 8<h'.. ll. pt. 1. xclx. 77. 
1848. >Ohoetaw MiukboffM.—tiaf latin In Trans. 
Am. Antiq. Sue., ii, 119, 18S6. >Oothattaa.— 
Latham. Nat. Hist. Han. St49. 1860 (not daasl- 
lledl. >Flat-heada.-Pricli«ld» Plin.Hlat.llanP 
kind. V, 403, 1M7. >Snna.«-Latliam, Kat. 
aut. Man, 3A1» ISBO (B. of UMMfpl above New 
Orleana)r>.Kak«il-OateiIict.CK«kMlgr. Leg., 

I. 80. 18M. >BMiliaa.>-BaBenll. BliL V. S.. 249, 
IMD. >HaMocM.— KeanelaStaafonl. Oompcnd., 
•Ml., 480. 1878. >KiuUi«fN.— Qallatin in Trans. 
Am. Antiq. 8oc., ii. M. im. BaskliogiM.— Beis- 
bans (18tt)« Pbnik. AUaa. nap 17. lM8r>«MlM£- 
taa.-IMd.: fMa., IffiS. 

Muskingum ('moose eye or face.' — 

Hew ill ) . A Delaware ) village marked 

on old mape tui on the w. hank of Mna- 

kingum r., Ohio. 

Muakincoin.— I.H Tour. imip. 1771). Kutkinftun. — 

Ovi*»ofcld, map. 17H1. Mukkin^n.— .Mccfio. Dir. 
Gto^.. Ill, 274. nn^w. MuAkiakum. — IvHiiiiiitH and 
Rapiliy. map, 1777 

MnakwawaBepeotau ('the towu of the 
old ledwooil creek'). A Potawatomi 
villajje formerly near('e«larville, Allen co., 
N. E. ind., on land h>U1 in 1H28, and com- 
monly known aa Metea's Village from 

the name of ita chief. (J. m.) 

KMaa*aTiUa(e.->Mtal^ewa treaty (1826) in 
U.S. Ind. Treat .«m,m8. " ' 

Lonr cited by Meltemiey 

II, ♦n, is-19. 

Maskwoikakenat ( }fu.-<-k i' oi-ka-ke-nui , 
• He y'hootj* U-arg witli arrows' A Cree 
l>and, P(j called after it.s chief, livinjr in 
1856 in the vicinity of Ft de Fniirie, 
Northwejit Ter.. Cana«la. — Hayden, Kth- 
Rog. and Philol. Mo. Val., 237, 1862. 

Maikwoikaaepavit ( Mit»-k-icoi-k6 u-e-pii- 
U'it, 'Standing bear'). A Cree band, eo 
called after its chief, living in 1856 about 
Ft de Prairie, Northwest Ter., Canada.— 
Hayden, Ethnog. and PhUol. Mo. Val., 
237, 1862. 

Mnime {M6»-mi'). A former village of 
the Chastacotita on Rogue r., Oreg. — 
Doroey in Jour. Am. Folk>lore, xu, 234, 
1800. 

Mnipa. A Calu^a village on the h. w. 
coast of Florida about 1570 (Fontaneda), 
probably abont the month of Galooea- 

natchee r. The people of Muspa wmi 
among the last of the Caluaa to retain 
their name and territory. C. Romano is 
marked on old ICn^rlij^h niap.»j as I'unta rlc 
Moapaand thecoaststripexteudiui; thence 
northward to the entnnee of Oaiooeaha- 
tchee r. in marked c>n pome Sjwmi.sh niajjs 
m La ^luspa (ii. Smith). The Muepa 
Indianff. accorainpr to Brinton (Plor. 
Pt'iiin.. 111. is.'i!'), fcrupicd the sliotf 
and ii!tland» of Boc^t Grande, the main 
entrance of Charlotte harhor, nntil 
toward flic close of tli*- ISth century, 
when they were driven to tlie keys liy 
the Seminole; bat according to Douglas 
(Am. Antiq., vii, 281. 188.5) they were 
etiU in the vicinity of Pine id., in Char- 



lotte harlx)r, a.s lat*> as 18,35. There i.«s 
even reason to believe that they took 
part in some of the raiding in the Semi- 
nole war as late a.n 1840. (j. M.) 
Munpa — F"titnnc<ia {ra. l-'t7.>), Memoir, S^mfth 
tni!j-. i.i, 1 -.'.1. 

Miu^aarro. A former Montaguais ren- 
desTons and mission station on the n. 
shore of the ( !ulf of t>t Lawrence, opposite 
Auticotiti id. The Indians deserted it in 
recent years for Komaine. 
XaihvMnrfc— MeLean. Hudaon Bay. n, 88, ISM. 
MHkRwio.— Htad,Lab.Penln..ii.l80.U6S. 
4iiam.— Ibid., 20. MiHMMiba»eSi--C8ail. lnd.Aff. 
1880, 818. 1881 (applied to tbe band tbera: ml*- 
intl). Maatiiami.— Hind, Lab. Penln., n. 188, 



Mnaqnaah. A name for the mnskrat 
{Fifjcr gibeUiicu«)f used in Canada and n. 
and w. parts of the United States. In 

early writingia on Virginia the forms 
mitjwtfctis and iims<fUimgu» (Caj)t. John 
Bmith, 1610), imueomtM ( Haklnyt, um), 
and others, occur. Cognate wordn in 
other Algonquian dialects are the Ahnaki 
)nu>ikiiemi, and the Chippewa )iii.-<ki'nni, 
signifying 'it is rinl,' w hich was therefore 
the original signitication of tlie Virginian 
name whereof Smith's word is a corrup- 
tion, and referred to the red«lish color of 
the animal. See // axn/t. ( .\. f. c. ) 

Mnsqasaai. A Cowichan tribe cxx^upv- 
ing the N. part of the Fra.<er delta, Brft. 
Col.: pop. ».H in 190(5. Male is their vil- 
hiL'e. 

■iilrwiam.— Tolmio nnd Dawstm, Vix ali-^ . Brit. 
Col , 119P, 1SK4. Mitqueam.— Can. Jii.l. .\1T. for 

31«, 1881. Mu»queam. — Il.i.l.. ItKH. pt. n. 
Musqueeam. — D'i 1 . 1''77, i.i. Huaqueom — Ihlil., 
1902. 72. (hnr/ ^koyim. —hn&n in 6lth Hep. Brit. 
A. A. .S.. 4M. ls^4. Omuaki'BB.— Hlll-'Ioat In 
£thuol. Surv. Can., 54, 1902. 

HaMaoeo. A former village, probably 

near Hartford, Comi. Its cliiei, Arrha- 
mamet, waij coiuiuered by Uncas, the 
Mohegan chief, about 1654.~Trombo11, 
Conn., I, 129, 1818. 

MaMundammo ('water snake.' — Tan- 
ner, Narr., 814, 18S0). Given as one 
of the totems among the Ottawa and 
Chij>|)ewa. It may be an Ottawa totem, 
as It is not mentioned by Moigan or 
Warren. 

Mnstak. A former village of the Kalin- 
daruk division of the Costanoan family, 

connected with San Carlos mission, Cal. 
Mostae.— Taylor In Cnl. Farmer, Apr. 20, 1860. 

MuBtoo. A name given by Dawson to a 
supposed town on Hippa id.^ Queen Char- 
lotte ids., Brit. Col., but m reality the 
Word is a corrnption of Nasto, the llaida 
name for Hippa id., on which there were 
several towns. Bee Atantu, Gatga-mam^ 
S'^!><--i:ns. (.1. n. s. ) 

Muswaaipi (cognate with Chippewa 
Momaa-tiHl, * moose river.*— W. J. ). The 

name nf nne of the divi-ioiis <>f the 
rpeshipow, an Algon(|uian tribe <»f 1-al)- 
rad<.r. living in 1770 on Moose r., Ruperts 
Land, Hrit. Am. — Richardson, Arctic 
Exped., li, 38, 1851. 
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Matchut. A village of tho I'owhatau 
confederacy, situated in 1608 on the k. 

Itaiik i^f Matlaiinny r , in Kiii'-rand f^mon 
co.,Va. — Smith (1021)], Va,, i, map, repr. 
1819. 

Mutistul, An iniportiuit Yukiaii ^^*aI>|»o 

village in Kuight'a valley, Sonoma co., 

Cal. (s. A. B.) 

Btttiatala*-41euiM In Am. Natumlut. xvi. 408, 
im. Vtt-tistdl. - OibiM In iiehoolomrt. fnd. 

Trit 110, 18.^. 

Uutfliks ( M lit^-Hlh, ' brHVt*s ' ) • A soi-icty 
of the Ikunuhkahtsi, or All G>mraih^ in 

the I'iev'nn tril»»«: it ctmf-ists n( tried war- 
riorH.— iiritiiu'li, Hluekt<<ot IxKige Tuleti, 
221, 1892, 

Mutsnn. A ('o«ianoa?i viHajje near Ran 
Juan Haiitista mii^iun. Saa Benito co., 
Cki\. Tile name was n^^ed for a group and 
dialect t tlie Costinoan family. The 
MutHin <iiai(>ct l>eing bctu r known than 
others alHed u> it, owin^ to a gnuDinar 
and a phraaelMiok wriitt n !iy Arroyo de In 
Cnesta in 1815 (Sliea, Lib. Am. Lin^r., i, ii, 
18«il), tlic name came to be UHt^l for the 
linpii-lir family of which it fnrnu-^l part 
and wbieli was* held to extend northward 
* beyond the liolden Gate and floathward 
bryoml Monterey, nn<l from tho sea to 
the.erc*»t of the sierra.-. Gats«het and 
Powell used it in this sense in 1877. Snl»- 
uequently Powell divideil tbi- ^!llt^lln 
family, establishing the MiMjuehunnan 
family (q. v. ) e. of San Joaquin r. and the 

Goatanoan family (q. v.) w. thereof, 
■•twain.— Engelhardi. Frandaeana in Cal., S9». 
1M»7. XatMen —Taylor In CnJ. Fanner^ Nov 23, 
1860. Xatmnes.— Ibid..F«1».22. Mntna.— Simeon, 

Diet. Nahuatl. xviii. 1S8S. X«lnu«k— Tttytor Itt 

Cal. FurnuT. Apr. 20, 1h({0 VptlMmra.— Ibid. 

MuttamuiBinaack. A vilIaL'<Mif the Pow- 
hatan cotifederucy in 1()08, on the n. bank 
of the Rappahannock, in OaroHne co., 
Vji > ith H)2;»),V:i . I. map, repr. 1819. 

MataticaoliL A former pueblo, ap[iar- 
ently of the Tej^iima division of the 
Opata, on the upper Uio Sonera, Sonura. 
iMesico. it w Kaid ttt have been aban- 
donee! on theeotahlioihmentof theraiarion 
of Suaniea in 17.SU. .\cc<»rdinjj; to the 
KudoEnaayo (m. 1762) it wat^aPimaHet- 
tlement, iTtit this in donbtl«f« an error. 
The |»rescnt hamlet )f M ututicacM COn« 
taitH'd 27 juTHms in UKKI. 

Motuticdtsri.— Kiiilo Kiiviivo (m. 17»._'K UiO, 1M>;{. 
Mututicftchi.— Hundelicr in .Vrrli. Iii>^t. rai« r-, iv, 

Mnatzizti (fr<"»m C'-ra niiiutl, 'Ium'!'). 
A sulxlivision of the ( 'ora i>roix'r, iiduib- 
itin^' the central partof the Nayarit Hits., 
Jalisco, Mcxicf*. 

Muutzicat.— ortt sa. Vocab en Leugua Castellana 
Cora, 173-'. 7. fom). Kuattuttl.— 

roroo y Bi Trti, <jc>>)<., .'>.♦. |H6t. 
Mavinabore .VIenlioned l)y Pimentel 
(Lenguai>, u» ^^7, lh(i.'>) an a division of 
the Comanche, but no such dtvinnn is 
recoi;ni/.ed in the tribe. 

Muyi ( Mu^ni) . The Mole clan of the 
Hopi of ArijK»itE. — Voth, Traditiona of 
tlic Hopi, 37, 40, 1906. 



Hwawa {Mn^ hmiw^^ 'wolf'). A gpns 
of the Shawnee, <i. v. 

lEa''bwaw^~Wni. Joiie^. lorn.lSOA. X'-«m<«i.— 

Morxun. Am- B<h'., 1«M, 1977 
Myeengan ( Ma i ugtin, *wolf'). Agem 

of the Chippewa. <] v. 

Mah een gun.— \\ arr< II IN'il') in Minn. HiM S<*' 
Coll.. V 44. lf<J<5. Ma' ingan — <:ati>clK<l. tJjiljwa 
MS.. B A E . 1SX2. Ma > nffn.— Wui Jone>, inl n. 
1906. Xy-Ma'-fos —Morgan. Anc. 9ov.., 166, 

Myghtvokpaatii. A villaiEe of the Pow> 
hat.iin cMnfc'lcracy in IfiOS. <>ii ihv bank 
ol AlattajKmv r., Kinia; Wiihani cu., Va. — 
Smith (H»2ir), Va., i, map, n-pr. 1819. 

Myhangah. See SioUoogo. 

Myitie (from mmi'luk, 'great tidal 
river.'— Tramlmll). The name of at 
least two foniicf vilhi^e> in New Ki:^'- 
land, one on the river of the aanie name 
at Medford, Middlesex co., Maae., which 
was occupied in li>49an«l wju< in the Ma^- 
saehuset country. The other wa» a Pe- 
quot village on the w, side of Mystic r, 
not far from the |)t i t Mystic, New 
r.')ndon CO., Uonn. it was burned by the 
Kn;,'lishin 1637. (J-M.) 
Mesteck*.— Hrewster (1657) In M«h«. Hii*t. Soc. 
(k)ll.. 4th vu, HI. imb. Meatick.— Kliot (164»i. 
ibid., 3tl s.. IV. HH. isa^l. Mistick.— lnidU>y {ca. 
HWOi, ibid., 1st s.. viii. 39. IW.' Myatiok.— Pike 
(IfWi in N. H. Hifl. s,.< Coll. m 49 lK7f> 

Kytiiology. The mythology of the 
North American Indians embraces the 

VJist and ctMiiiilex Ixxly of their opini<>n«* 
regarding the genesis, the functions, the 
history, and the destiny not only of 
thenisidves but also of every subjcrti\e 
and of every objective phenomenon, 
principle, or thing of their past or present 
environment which in any inaricra man- 
ner had affeeted their welfare. 

Among savage tribal men a myth is 
primarily and essentially an account of the 
geneeia, the functions, the history, and 
the destiny of a humanized fictitious male 
or fj-maU- |nT?-<inaLre or bcin-fi who i> a 
|x'rstmilication of some body, pnuciple, 
' r phenomenon of nature, or of a fsculty 
or function nf the mind, and wli*, p, r- 
foniis ilia or her functiouii by nn[iuted 
inherent ormda ((j. v ), or mine jwiwer. 
and l>y \\hos»« !>( in<: and activities tb. 
inchoate reasoning of such men sought to 
explain the existence and the operations 
of the Ih hH*-^ :ui<1 till' |irinciples of natun' 
Such a being or personage might and dul 
personifv a rock, a tree, a river, a plant, 
tb.' t-artli. tilt' iiiirbt, the storm, the sum- 
mer, the winter, a star, a dreun. a 
thought, an action or a series of actions, 
or the ancient or prototy|>cof an animal 
or a bird, l^ater, such a beiug, alwavs 
humanized in form and mind, may, by 
hi- a-^-urncfl ab«nItTte and mystt-rioii^ cn- 
trol of the thing or phenomenon person- 
ified, become a hero or a god to men, 
thronirb bi~ n-lations with then) - n f.-i 
tiona which are iu fact llie action and 
interaction of men with the things of 
their environmenta. A mythology is 
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compopwl of a body of mvh inytli-^ aiul 
fra^inente thfmif. Hut of course no 
myth that has cotne down to the present 
time is wniple. M\t!i« and parts of 
inytbti have nect»)«aril v l>een employed to 
define and explain other raytha or other 
and new phenomena, mv\ tfio way from 
the lirat to the last is long and often 
broken. Vesti^'ial inytliH, tnytha whose 
ineaninfT or synil>oli«tn frmn any 

cause whatfioever l>ecotne olKscure<l or 
entirely lost, couf^titute a great part of 
folklore, and such myths are also called 
folktales. 

A study of the lexic derivation of the 
t«^nns "myth" and "tuytholo^ry " willnot 
leail to a satisfactory' dednition and inter- 
pretation of what M denoted bv either 

t«;rni, fur tho jr'^nesis of the tninps *-o 
named whh jiotundors"tootl wlu*n they re- 
wivedtheneapindlations. In itshroauest 
sense, nvith-is hi <ire<'k <l»'iirite<l whatev<'r 
was uttere<l by the mouth of man — a f=ay- 
InUt a le^en<l,'a story of soniet hiiifi; a'' un- 
derstood by the narrator, a wonl. But in 
Attic (^reek it <lenote<l also any prehin- 
toric fJtory «>f the Greeks, and tHese wert^ 
chieHy st'>ries of jjuds and herfx .^. which 
were, though thie fact was nnkiimvu to the 
Gr»'fk« themselves, phenomena of nature. 
And w hrii tlie tfTin rt><'fivt'<l this spi i ific 
meaning it fell into discre<iit, because the 
origin and true characterof myths not l)e- 
ing nndcrst(M nl, tficse pn fiisloric fJtori<'s 
bv the advance in knovvledge came into 
disrepute among the Greeks themselves, 
nnd afttM' (lie ti-j«'i.f ( 'hristianitvthev were 
condemned asthe wi< k( <l lahlt sof afalse 
religion. Hence, in popular nsacre, and 
fjtiitc n]>art fro!n tlicHtudyol iii> tliology, 
theteruj "tnyth" denotcH what is in fact 
nonexistent— a nothing with a name, a 
Ptory u ithoutaVmsisof fact— "a nnn.-ntity 
ot which an entity is aHirmeil, a noiliiiig 
which is said to be something." Ik^sides 
un/fln.v in (irt'ck, /o//o.>i. si^'nifyiii;! 'word,' 
was emplt>y»'<l originally with approxi- 
mately the saini> in* aning in orainary 
spcfH'h at thf time ot Homer, who sonin- 
tiiucs used th< iii inl»'rcltangeal>lv. But, 
striftlv .'^prakinp, there was a difference 
from the Ix^ginnnig which, l)y the nc»'d for 
precision in diction, finally led to a wide 
divergence in tlx- -^iLrniticationof the two 
terms. Lo'jos>, (U'ti\f«l frotn f. 'to 
gather,' v;i\» seldom u.-« .1 hy I lomcr to dt-- 
note *a sayifig, a speaking, or a si^'nifica- 
tinn,' \nit todenofe u-iiially 'a •^'Jitherirj^:,' 
or, strictly, 'a telling, castiiigupor count- 
ing.' In time this term came to mean 
not only the inward constitution but the 
outward form of thought, and tinaily to 
denote exact thinkingbrrea^n — ^not oidy 
fho reason in man, but the re.ison in the 
universe — the Hivine l^igos, the Volition 
of God, theSon of (Jod, (iod Himself. It 
is 80 employed in the opening lines of the 



first cliaptcr of the Grtspel of St Jolm. 
Such is H brief outline of tlie usea ol the 
two terms whii'h in their primal signilica- 
tion fornunl thetcrni "mythology," from 
which but little can be gathert-d as to 
what constitutes a mvth. 

t'p to a certain point there is .^nhstan- 
tiai airn cment among students in the use 
of the term myth. But tliis means but 
little. T<. the' (jiuv-tiou. What \- the 
nature and i»rigin of a myth? wiiolly dif- 
ferent replies, perplexing in numlK^r, are 
given, and f«>r this rca*;on the study ol 
mytholf)gy, oi a <ietinite body of uiylhs. 
has not vet liecome a science. By careful 
stu«ly of ade<|uat4> materials a ehie to tlu' 
meaning and signifieanee i»( myths may 
Ih' found in the ap])relieu8ion — vague in 
the l)eginning, increa-iiiL'ly definite as the 
study progressetj — tliat all these things, m 
these tales, thedo gods, although so ui-. 

ver«e. ari«e from one simple though COm- 
mon basis ^^^ motive. 

Every lM)dy, element, or phenomenon 
of nature, w het her siilijeetive or objective, 
lui.^ iUs mytii or story to account for its 
origin, hist<»ry, and manner of action, 
portions of these myths, especially those 
concerning the nioht .suikiug ohjeets of 
an environment, are woven togctlier by 
come tuti-^ter mind infrt a c yele of myths, 
and a myth of the beginninLr-^, a genesis, 
orcreation, storv is thus (h \ « loptnl. The 
horns* and thecloveti feet of the deer, the 
stripes t»f the chipmunk's back, the tail 
of the beaver, the flat nose of the otter, 
the rattles' if the snake, the tides of rivers, 
the earth(j[uake, tlie meteor, the aurora 
borealis; in short, every phenomenon 
that fixed the attention fe<iuired an«l re- 
ceived an explanation w hich, l»eing con- 
ventional, satisfied the commonsense of 
thecommunify, au'l wliieh later, o\\ ingto 
its imputation or aftparently impossible 
attributes to fictitious personages to ac* 
onnt for the operations of nature, N*- 
came, by the growing knowledge of man, 
a myth. 

A mytli is of interest irom three view- 
points, namely, ( I ) as u literary uroiluct 
embo4iying a won«lrous story of things 
and jHTsonages; (2) for tlie characterof 
tht; matter it contiuns as expressive of 
human thought and the interpretation of 
Innnan experience, and (;*^ for tlie pnr- 
}Mw of comparison with the myths of 
alien or of cogiiate fwoples and for the 
data it contains relatitiL' to the euMtoms, 
arts, and archeology ol the people among 
whom it existfl. 

With the !ivailal>U» <lata, it i- a- yet 
imi>ossible to deiiue with satisfactory 
clearness all the objective realities of (he 
personal agencies or men-beings of the 
American Indian myths. Jit Indian 
thought thei^e person^ra are <*onstantIy 
associated in function, and sometimes 
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they exercit^e derivative powers or are 
joined in myBterioos kinnhip groups, al- 
ways coinbining the 8yinlx)li*'m of per- 
eonitietl objective phenomena with im- 
paled life, mind, and vohtion, and with 
theexerciwof attrihiitfd o/nn//;, ormauir 
]M)\\(>r, of diverse function and potency. 
Moreover, thenize nnd themuarular {)Ower 
of tlie (tlijt'ctive reaJity y>«*rHonilie<i have 
little, ii any, relation to the Btreiijith of 
the ormda exercised by the nian-tieing. 

To explain in part the imiltifomi 
phenomena of different and suct i'^^sive 
environinentgt, the philoeophtc fUiccstorH 
of th(» In<lian^ of to-day mil>con8ciou8ly 
in»pute<.l mind and inmiortal life to every 
object and phenomenon in nature, and 
to nearly every faculty and affection of 
the human miiul ami txxly. Concomi- 
> tantly with thiH endowment of llfelefle 
thiriiT- willi lift' and mind waa the a<ldi- 
tioiial iinldwiuent with orenda, which 
• iiifcrr.l iit strength and function with 
the individual. Thef*e dotrmas tiinlcrlio 
the mytholiMjy and relifipon ot ail the 
Indian's, as they supplied to the latter^s 
iin huate reaaoning satisfactory ex plana- 
tiouH of the phenomena of nature — life 
and death, dreams anddis^ise, floral and 
faniial frrowth and n»]iroduction, li^ht 
aii'l darknetts, colti and iiejit, winter and 
Mininn 1, rain and snow, frost and ice, 
wind ami sfunn. The term ''animism " 
ha,M been applic»i l>v son>e to thin doctrine 
of the {KtaaesBion of immortal life and mind 
by lifele.«s and mindless things, but with 
au insutlicient definition of toe objective 
for which it standa. The uaes and defini- 
tions of this term ;m> now so nnnierotis 
and contra*iictory tliat the critical student 
can not afford to employ it without an 
exact objective definition. IViniarily, 
anind.«m. or the imputation ot life to life- 
less tldng^'. Vk'ixa selected toexpn >s what 
way efHisitlertxl tlie pole essential charac- 
lerii'tiir basis of the enmplex institutions 
calle«l tnytholo^'v an l religion. But if 
the a>»cription ut life to lifele-s tliintrs in 
animism, then it U-i(>mr.->i»l iimdunientai 
importance tn know »'xa<'tly what kind 
of lifr i--lhus a>;eril>eil. If tfiere is one 
ditterencf bctw^-co things wluch ."liould 
be carefully distiiiguishe*!, it is that be- 
tween the allcL'ed t;hoi<ts of dead hiimati 
beiiig.-* and thuH* other alleged Mpiritual 
beings which never have In-en real hu- 
man Innings — the aninial and the |iiinial 
•spirits. Does animi.xnt «U'iiut4' llu*u>«'i ip 
tion of only one or of all these thri'eclas.^ea 
of Hpirits? p. iinite explanation i< here 
lacking. So, a> u key to the satifJa<-tory 
intCii»retation of what constitutes mythol- 
og\- ainl religion, animism as heretofore 
tlelim**! has faiUni to meet the criticism of 
Buch scholars as S|>encer, Max Midler, 
and Hrinton, ami lia- fallen inio that 
long catei^ury ot e«iuivocal words ul which 



fetishism, shamaniam, solarism, ancestor- 
worship, personificatioD, and totemtam 

are other mem^>ers. Every one of these 
terms, as commonly employeti, denotes 
some important phase or element in re- 
ligion or mythology which, variously de- 
linetl bv different students, d<ies not, liow- 
ever, form the charact^istic basis of 
mvthnlogy and religion. 

'riie great apostle of a tici^tor- worship, 
Lippert, makes animism a mere sut>- 
diMsionof the worshipof ancestnil spirit-, 
or ehosts. But Gruppe, adding U/ the 
ooninsion of ideas, makes an i misn i sy non y- 
ntons with fi-fishism, and tles( rilH*«j a fetich 
AH the tenement of a dineniboilied human 
spirit or ghost. an<l erroneously hoUls 
tnat fetishism is the result of a widely 
prevalent belief in thej^jwerof the human 
)^host to take poeocomon of any objett 
what.'*X'!ver, to leave its onlinarv «1 well- 
ing, the remain.** of the human boiiy, to 
enter some otlier ohjeot, such as the aky, 
the siui, the nu)on, the earth, :i st.nr, or 
what not. Kven thednef go<lsof i»reece. 
Rc)me, and India are by some regarded 
a-s fe tishes <leveloped through theexalta- 
tii»n »»f ancestral ghosts to this state. 
Their cult is reganled as a development 
of fetishism, which is an ontirrr>wth of 
animism, wliich i^, in turn, u tie velopment 
of ancestor- worship. Toatid to this array 
of (conflicting <lelinitioiis. ^lax Miiller de- 
daresthat fetishism isn ally the "ver^- last 
stage in thedownwardcourseof religion.*' 
tirunpe further holds fliat when a sky 
fetish or a star fetish In comes u totem, 
then the i<lea of **s*>ns of heaven." or 
"children of the sun," is developtnl in 
the human mind, an<l h4>, according to 
this doctrine^ every religion, ancient and 
modem, may be explainetl by aninnsni. 
fetishism, and totemism. Moved by this 
arniv of conflicting definitions. Max Mid- 
ler (le<'lart^ that, to se<'ure clear thinking 
ami sol)er rea-soning, these three terms 
should Ix! entirely discanled, or, if ustnl. 
then let animism l>e detine<l asa belief in 
and woi-shij)of ancestral spirits, wIuikx' 
arises in the mind the simplest and most 
primitive ideasof immortality: let feti-h- 
i»m l>e defined as a worship of chai^-e 
objects having miraculous powers; and, 
finally, let totemism be defined as the 
custom of choosing some emblem the 
family or tribal mark to which worship 
is ].aid and which is reganled the 
human or suficrhutnau am-estor. Muller 
has faile<l to grasp the facts clearly, for 
no one of these excludes the others. 

Stahl adopting and developing 

into miMlem scientific f<>rm theclaSBicaf 
theory of the identity of life and soul, 
emploved the term "animi.«m" to desig- 
nate tins doctine. 

Tylor (ISrn. a.Ioptin^: the term 
"animism" from8tahl, detinesitas "the 
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bell^ in spiritual beiiij^," and a8 "the 
deej>-lying doctrine of spiritual beings, 
which emlxxlies the very eseonce of 
Hpiritualis^tic as opiK)8e<l to mateiiaUsttc 
pnilosophy"; and, tinaliy, he pays, 
**aniiDi»m is, in fact, the groundwork of 
the philosophy of religion, from that of 
savap*"' Mp to that of civilizcil men." 
He furtih-r makes the hi lit i ia Hj>iritua) 
beings "the minimum definition of 
religinii." Hem-e, with Tvlor, Muimism 
is broadly synonymous with n lijiion. 

But, strict definition ehows that a l>elief 
in spiritual Ijeings, as such, did not, <Io» b 
not, and can not fonn the sole material 
out of which primitive thought has 
developed its gods and deities. To thi« 
extent, therefore, animism does not inr- 
nifih the key to an accurate and valid 
explanation of niytliology and religion. 

Brinton (18U6) denies that there isany 
special religiotlfl activity taking the form 
of what Tylor calln "annuisin." and 
declares that the l)eiief that inanimate 
objects posi^M floulsor Spirits is common 
to all religiftns and many philosophies, 
and that it is not a trait characteriutic of 
prinntive iuths, but merely a Moondary 
phenomenon of the relijiions sentiments 
Further, he insists that the acceptance 
of the(vctrineof 'animism' a.><asuthcient 
explanation of early cults has le<l to the 
neglect, in Knglish-speaking lands, of 
their profounder analysis," 

So far as \< dt fiiutely known, no sup- 
port is found in the luytholopies *>f North 
America tor the do<:trine of ancestor- 
worship. Thin doctrine Hoeks to show 
that savage men had evolved real gods 
from the Bhadee of their own dead chiefs 
and great men. It is more than doubt- 
ful that such a thini; ha^ ever l»eeu dune 
by man. Competent data an<l trainetl 
experience with the Indians of North 
America show timt the <U»minaal ideas 
of early savage thought pre<'lu<led such a 
thing. One i 'f the m<»st fun<lamental and 
characteristic l)elief8 of savage thought is 
the ntter helpleeeneBS of man unaide<l by 
the magic jM)wer of some favoring Iteing 
against the liodies and elemental of his 
environment. The deities, the inasters 
nnd controllers — the gods of later times — 
dilfere<l greatly in strength of btxly and 
in the potency of the magic power exer- 
cised by thcrii, in knowl<(Vc and in 
astuteness of mind; but each in Ids own 
sphere and jurisdiction was generally 
PUpremeanrl incomprcln n-i! ilc Human 
aluules, or ghost«, did nr»t or coidd not 
attain to these g<xl like gifts. To change, 
transform, create by metamorphosis, <'r 
tt) govern, some body or element in 
nature, is at once the prerogative and 
the function of a master — a controller — 
humanly speaking, a god. 



The attribution of power to do things 
magically, that is, to j>erfonn a func- 
tion in a mysterious ami incompreh<!n- 
sible ntanner, was the fundamental i)OS- 
tulate of savage i^ind to account for tho 
ability of the gods, the lictitious person- 
ages of its mythology, to perform the 
acts which are in fact tht» operations of 
the forces of nature. To detine one such 
man-l>eing or ^>ersonage, the explanation, 
to be satisfactory, mnnt }>e more than the 
mere statement of tlio imputation of life, 
mind, and the human form and attri- 
butes to an o>)je( tive thing. There must 
also be stateil the fact of the concomitant 
possession along with these of oremia, 
or mnpric }>ower, differing from individual 
tu indlvidiiai in elHciicy, function, and 
scoiK? of action. 

While linguistii-8 mav greatly aid in 
comprehending myths, it is neverilieU-ss 
not alwavs safe for det<>rmining the sab- 
stance of the thought, the concept; and 
the student must eschew the habit of giv- 
ing only an etymology rather than a defl- 
nitiim of tin- thing's having the Tiatnes of 
the mythi«; ^H'rw*)ns, wiiitdi uiay lie 
the 8ubj(>ct of investigation. ICtymoIog^ 
may aid, but witliout corroborative testi- 
mony it uiuy aii.<>U ud. 

Many are the eaus»«s which bring al)out 
the de(>Iine and <lisinteKrati<>n of a myth 
or a <-y< ie of myths of a definite jH-ople. 
The migration or violent disruption of the 
people, the attrition or the super|)osition 
of diverge alien cultures, or the change or 
reformation of tin* ndigion of the people 
l>ased on a re<'!iMting of o|iinions ami like 
causes, all tend to the decline and «iis- 
membermentand the final loAof a myth 
or a mythology. 

All tribes of coraim»a blood and si 
are bound together by a l omnion my- 
thology and by a religion fouiulrd on 
the teachings of that niythuUigy. These 
doctrines deal with a vast \x)<\y of all 
kinds of knowletlge, arts, institutions, 
and customs. It is the creed of such a 
people that all their knowledge and wis- 
dom, nil t!n ir rites an«l rorcmonicfj, and 
all that ihey i)Os.«=e?8 and all that they 
are socially ana politically, have come to 
them through direct re\ elation from their 
gods, through the btmeticence of the rul- 
ers of the bodies and elements of their 
environment. 

The social and ju>litii-al Imnds «»f every 
known triln* are founded e.'^enliallv on 
real or tictitioun 1>1(km1 kin<ldp, hikI the 
religious bonds that hold a people to its 
gods are founde<l faith in the truth of 
t lie teachings of their ni \ ths. No stronger 
ixjuda than these are kaown to savage 
men. The disruption of these, by what- 
ever cause, results in the destruction of 
the people. 
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The roiiftant struggle of man witli hip 
physical environment to secure welfare 
was a warfore a^inst elements ever defi- 
nitely and vividly pereonifit<l ami hu- 
umnized by him, thf^H uiicoueciouslv 
making his simroandings quite nnr^f, 
though felt to be real ; ati<l liit^ !-txu<i^U' 
with his environiueut was a ceaselettn 
strife with animals and plants and trees 
ill like nianncr vvvr mythically personi- 
llcd and humanized by him ; and, finally, 
his tireless struggle with other men for 
Hupremncy and welfare was thon'fore 
topical, not only fundamentally and prac- 
tically, but also mythically and ideally; 
and so this never-ceasing struggle wa.*J an 
abiding, all-pervading, all-transforming 
theme of his though tn, and an ever-im- 
pen<ling, ever-ab8orl)ing businef^H of his 
life, suffered and impelle<l by his cease- 
less yeaminf? for welfare. 

An environnient would have l>een re- 
sarded by savage men very differently 
from what it would be hy the cnltnred 
mind of toHlay. To the former the 
bodies and elements composing it were 
regarded as beinp^, indeed asnian-lieings, 
and the operation s o f n a t n re w ere ascri \mi 
to the action of the diverse magic {towers, 
or orendtu, exercised by these beings 
rather than to the forces of nature; so 
that the actioii and interaction ui th^ 
bodies and elemental principles of natnre 
were regarded asthore«nlt of the w orking 
of numberless beings through their arc7i- 
dag. Among mort known tribes in North 
America the earth is regarded! as a 
huinanize<l being in person and form, 
every particle of whose Ixxly is livin;^ 
Hul)stance and |><)tcnt with the (piick- 
ening power of life, which is bestowe<l 
on all who fee<l ujKtn her. They that 
fec»l ujKjn her are the plants and the 
trees, who are indeed benigs living and 
having a Ix'ing l)ecHnsi« they receive life 
Hnl>stance from the earth, hence they are 
like the j)rimal In-ings endowed with nund 
and volition, to whom prayer (<}. v.) niay 
l>e offere<l, since they rule and dispose in 
their several jurisdictions unlcKs they are 
overcome hy some more powerful orenda. 
Now, a ]>ray«>r is psychologically the ex- 
pression of the fact that the petitioner in 
nee<l is nna>>le to secure what is required 
for the welfare, or in <listress to prevent 
what will result in the ill-fare, of himself 
or his kind. The substance of the pnivcr 
merely tells in what direction or in what 
n*s|K'ct this inability exists. In turn, the 
at)iinals and men live on the pro<lncts of 
the t^ee^' and plants, by wliicli means they 
renew life and gain the onickening power 
of life, indirectly from the earth-mother, 
and thus by a nietanhor they are said to 
have eonu* up out oi the earth. As the 
giver of lite, the earth 'i» regarded affec- 
tionately and is called Mother, but as the 



taker Iff life ami thedevourer of their de^id 
bodies, she is regarded as wick«d and a 
cannibal. 

In tlie Hi'ience of >'.pinioiiH mytlndogy 
is found to be a fruitful field in Which to 
gather data regardinjsr the origin and 
growth of humati eon^cjits relating to 
man and the world around him. A study 
of the birth and evolution of the concepts 
f>f the human mind indit-ates clearly that 
the iK^inniuju of conventional forms and 
ideas and their variations along the lines 

of their dt'velopment are almost never 
quite so simple, or rather quite so direct, 
as they may seem — are seldom, even in 
the he<;innini:, the dinx't prixiuct of the 
environmental resource and exigency act- 
ing together m imtnefliately and so ex- 
clu^jively of mental a'/ency as student-* are 
apt to assume. As a rule they are rather 
the product of these things— uiesefadnrs 
and conditions of environment acting 
very indirectly and sometimes very 
somly and complex I v — throngh the con- 
dition nf iitiml wntn^fit by lonL'-eoiitimied 
life and experience therein, ur, again, sitt- 
ing through the state of mind borae 
over from tme environment to another. 
It is the part of wisdom to be more cau- 
tions in deriving ideas and concepts, art^i, 
or even technic forniN <if a jR-opl* tix> in- 
stantly, too directly, from the environ- 
ing natnral obj<»cts or elements they may 
simnhite or resemble. The motive, if 
not for the choice, at least for the persist- 
ency, of a given mode of a concept in re- 
lation to any objective factor is al\v;iy> a 
psychic reason, not a mere first-hand in- 
llnence of environment or of accident in 
the p< iMilarsense of this term. This di.»^ 
liositiim of the "mere accident" or 
"chance" hypothesis of origins dispels 
many i>erplexities in the formation <»f ex- 
act judgment concerning comparative 
<lata, in the identifications of cf>gnate 
forms and concepts ainon^ widely sepa- 
rated peoples; for instance, in the drawing 
of sound inferences j^articularly regani- 
ing their common or generic, B]x*citic or 
exceptional, origin and gruwtli, as shown 
by the data in question. 

As it is evident that independent proc- 
esses and divcRie fat tors combined can 
not be alike in every i>articnlar in widely 
separate<l parts of the world, there is 
found a m^ns for determining, through 
minute differences in similarity, rather 
than through penerul similarities alone, 
howsoever sinking tliey may appear, 
whi'ther such forms are relat*^!', whether 
or not they have a common genesiswhem^e 
they hav«» inheriteil aught in eoiiimoo. 
Hence caution makes it incumlx'iit on 
students to Iwware of the alluring fallacy 
lurking in the frequently repeat eil epigram 
that "human nature is every where the 
same." The natuieof men dinen uridely 
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from differencM of origin, from differ- 

€>ni'«'H of liistory. from (liffcroncc?' of o«ln- 
catioii, and troiu tiiffereni'eri of environ- 
ment. Hence, to produce theaamehttman 
nature overvwhere, these factors nnist 
every wliereW the «ime. The environ- 
mento of no two peoples an- ever {>reeiMely 
the same, and so the two differ in tlieir 
charufter, in their activities, and in their 
beliefs. 

To tlie iiriinilive inchoate thoiif/ht of 
the Isortii Aiiierii^n Indian all the l>odie8 
and elements of his subjective and object- 
ive environment were humanized Inn- 
ings — nian-l>eing8, or U'ingt; that were 
|)eraons, that were man in form and at- 
tributes and endowed with immortal life 
(not Bouls in tlje modem acceptation of 
thif term), with omniseienee, and with 
potent magic |K)Wer in their several juris- 
dietiouH. These l)eing» were formed in 
the image of man, Ixicause man was the 
highest type of being known to himself 
and b(M!aiue of his mibiective method of 
thought, which in]pute<l toouttiide things, 
objective realities, his own form and at- 
trihntes. He conld conceive of nature fn 
no otlier way. They i^i n i - 1 ijiics, ]\i >wever, 
had the power of instant change or trans- 
migration intr> any desired object through 
tile f xert in- of iK'culiar magic jiower. 

The world of the savage was indeed 
of small extent, being confined by his 
I n p l lcHis i<.'norance to the conntrioK bor- 
dering on his own, a little, if aiiy, beyond 
his horizon. Beyond this, he knew noth- 
ing f>f the world, nothing of its extriit or 
stnu ture. This fact is important and 
easily verified, and this knowIed|;e aidn 
in fidly appreciating the teachinfrs of 
the philosonliy of savage men. Around 
and through this limitra region traveled 
the pun, the moon, the ftars, the winds, 
the meteors and the fire dragons of the 
night, and the fitful aaroral chembim of 
the n(»rth. All these were to hiin man- 
tieing^. All trees and planti<— the nturdy 
oak, the tall ^>ine, and the wild pan^nip— 
wen> 8ueh bemgs roott^l to the earth \>y 
the mighty 8[H?ll of some potent wizard, 
and so, unlike the deer, they do not ordi- 
narily travel from place to place. In like 
manner, hillM and moimtains and the 
waters of the I'arth may ^<>un'filnes Ix* 
thus s|)elll>ound by the |K)tency of >*ome 
enchantment. Earthquakes are some- 
times cause<i by mountains whi<*h, held in 
pitiless thralldom by the orni'la of some 
mighty sorcerer, struggle in agony to he 
fre<Hl. And even the least of tlu^e an; 
reputed to be potent in the exercise of 
magic p<iwer. But rivere run and rills 
and brooks leap and l>ound over the land, 
yet even these in the ripeness of time 
inay Im> gripped to rilence b}r the mighty 
magic power of the god of winter. 



Among all peoples in all times and in 

ill ]>lanr?< of culture there were persons 
whu&e opinions were orthodox, and there 
were also persons whose opinions were 
heU-nxlox, and were tliert forea constant 
protest again.st the common opiuion-s, the 
comroonsense of the community; tliese 
were the agnfystir« f)f the ages, the prophets 
of change and retoruiation. 

Every ethnic bo<ly of myths of the 
North American Iii(hans forms a circum- 
stantial narration of the origin of the 
world of the myth-makers and of all 
thingsand ereaturesth«'rein. From tlu-sc 
narralivi'.s it is leiirned that a world, 
earlier than the present, situated usually 
above the visible i-ky, existed fn>m the 
l)eginning of time, in which dwelt the 
first or ])n»totyi>al |)ersonages who, hav- 
ing the lonn and the attributes of man, 
are herein calle<l man-beings. luich of 
these nian-l)eing8 possessed a magic pow- 
er peculiar to himself or herself, by which 
he or she was later enabled to perform his 
or her functions after the metamorphosis 
of all things. Thelife and manner of liv- * 
ingof the Indians to-day is j »attemetl after 
that of these niati-l.cii);fs in their llrst 
eatiite. They were the prototypes of the 
thin^ which are now on this earth. 

This elder world i-j inlnxlm cd in a 
state of peace and harmony. In the ripe> 
ness of time, unrest and discord arose 
amonu' these first beint'?, because the 
minds of all, excepta very small number, 
becoming abnormal, were changed, and 
the former state of tran<juillity w as soon 
suct!ee*letl by a complete nietaniornho.Ma 
of all things and l>eings, or was followed 
by commotion, (vdHnion, «n<l s»trift' The 
transforuMxl thii)t;s, the prototypes, were 
l>anished from the sky-laud to this world, 
V, hiTenjHin it a( (jiiire*! its i)resent nppear- 
ari' !• and heeanie peopled by al! that is 
Upon it— man, animals, trees, and plants, 
who formerly were man-l)eings. In some 
cosmologies man is l>rought upon the 
scene later and in a jKK'uliar nuinner. 
I'ju'h inaii-beini: Vieennn* tnuisformetl into 
whathiM or her attriliutes re fiiirt^, what 
his primal and unchangenbte nature de- 
nmnde<l, and then he or she l)e<'anje in 
body what he had been, in a disguised 
iHjdy, before the transformation. Hut 
those man-beings wh«»««» nunds did not 
change by becominji aljuormal, remained 
therein the skylan<l— separate, peculiar, 
and immortal. lnd(>i'd they arc but 
shadowy figures parsing into theshorele«« 
sea of oblivion. 

Among the tril)es of North American 
Indians there is a .*<triking similarity in 
their cycles of genesis myths, in that 
they treat of several regions or worUls. 
Sometimes around and above the mid- 
worid, the habitat of the myth, are pUiced 
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a group ot worlds — one ut tlte cast, one 
at the south, one at the u *'>t, one at the 
north, oneabovf», i\n<] ono tK'l<i\v — which, 
with the nii<l world, nuiul)er neven in all. 
Even each of the principal colors is as- 
8i>fJie<i to iti* ai»f>n>priate world (sev (^ih.r 
miiiilHAhtm). Heni-e,to tiieprimitiveuiiud, 
the coflinoe (if the term he allowed here) 
wa« a univerK* of inan-l>»MnL's whf^sf* activ- 
itii's conHtituted the opt'ratioiiH ot luiluru. 
To it nothing; wan what it is to f>cit'titiru' 
thoii^lit. liulee^l, it was a world wliolly 
artificial and fanciful. It wa.s the product 
of the fancy of navage and inchoate 
thinking, of the commoosense of savage 
thought. 

So far as in definitely known, the vari- 
OII8 svsteniH of mythology in North Amer- 
ica differ much in detail one from an- 
other, sufHTlicially giving them tlu' a.-«- 
pect of fundamental difference of origin 
and frrowth; but a rarefnl ntudy of them 
di-rlo-cs the fact that tlii'v a*'Cord with 
all great bodieii of niytJtology in a prin* 
cipie which nnderlleH all, namely, the 
jiriiu iple of chaum-, transndgration, or 
metauiorphoHis of things, through the 
exerrif*e of ormAi, or magic jH>wer, from 
one statf, I'ntiditiiin, or funn, tn another. 
By thiij mcauij tilings have beeomo what 
they now are. strictly, then, creation of 
Fi.tiK thing froTii nothing has no pirn <■ in 
them. In thej^e mythologies, purporting to 
be philosophiee, of counn^, no knowledge 
iif tlit' ri'al I'hangf's whidi have affected 
the environing w«jrld i.s to Ije sought; but 
it in etjually true that in them are em- 
iK'dded, like rare fossils and j)reciouH 
pems, many moj*t important tacts regarU- 
mg the hi^^tory of the human mind. 

For a definite people in atletinifc {»!ane 
of culture, the mytlis and the t oncumi- 
tant lieliefs resting on them, of their 
neighbors, are not u.«ually true, since the 
pernonages and the e\eu(s narrated in 
them have an aspect and an exprea«iion 
(piite different from their own. altliough 
they may in the lu^t anal\.-*is express 
fundamentally identical things — ^may in 
fart spring from identical motives. 

Aiu«>ng the Irotjuois and the eastern 
Algonquian tribes, the Thunder people, 
human in form and ndnd and usually 
four in number, are most important an(I 
stamich friendnof nmn. But in the I.ake 
r^ion, the W. coa.>*t to Alaska, and in 
the northern dniinage of the Mifwiwippi 
and .Mi-^souri valleys, this com > pii.>tj is 
replace<i by that of the Thunderbird. 

Amonf? the Algon'piian and the lro> 
(pioian triU's the myths regarding the 
so-ealled fire-ilragon are at once striking 
and important Now, the Are<dra(Eron is 
in fact the |.er-oninr,;tl"ii of the meteor. 
Flying through the air among the stars, 
the burger tneteofs appear a^dnst Home 



uii«inight sky like fiery reptiles sheathed 
in lamltent tlaraes. It isl)e!ie\ ( d of them 
that they tly from one lake or deep river 
to another, in the bottom oi which tiiey 
are bound bv enchantment to dwell, foir 
should they oe {lermitted to remain on 
the land they would set the world on fire. 
The Iroquois applied their name tor the 
lln dra^^ron, 'light-thrower,' to the lion 
when lirst seen, thus indicating their cod* 
ception < >\ the liercenessof the&e-drg^n. 
The Ottawa and ('hip{>ewa mimhizi, or 
mimfAzhu, lit^Tallv 'greiit lynx,' i.s their 
name for this njytIii(M)eing. TIk^ hormni 
serjient does not belong here, but the 
misnamed tigers of the Peoria and other 
Algotujuian tribes do. Among the Iro- 
quois it was the dee<ls of tl»e tire-dragon 
that hastene<l the occasion for the meta^ 
morphosis of the primal l^eiiigs. 

As early as IHati Brintoa <»Ued atten- 
tion to the cnrioiis cirrnmirtance that in 
the iiiytholov'v of those Fskinio w ho liad 
bad no contact with European travelers, 
there were no changes or tranftformationn 
of the world affeitiriL' tlie asi)e<»t and 
character of the earth, in this state- 
ment he is followed by Boas (lOiM ), who 
also claims that the animal myth proyx r 
did not belong originally to Eskimo my- 
tholo^, althongh there are now in thfa 
mythology some animal inyth^nml weird 
tales and accounts regarding monsters and 
vampire ghosts and the thaumaturgic 
de{-ds of .ifiatnans and wirards. This is 
in strong contrast with the content of the 
mythologies of the Indian tribes that have 
been Pttidii^I. 

In '\U general aspects the mythology of 
the Nortli American Indians has l>een in- 
«trnctiv»'ly and profihdily dis^nissed by 
hcvi'ral Amerioiiu anthropologists, who 
have greatly a<lvancetl the study and 
knowledge of the subject. Among these 
are Powell, Brintou, Boas, Curtin, 
Fletcher, Matthews, Gushing, Fewkee, 
and I>i\nn. 

Powell treate<l the subject from the 
philosophic and evolutional pcHntof view, 
and «onght to establish successive stages 
in liie development of the mythologic 
thought or concept, making them imputa- 
tion, personificatiim, and reitication: and 
the priMhu t he dividtnl into four stages 
from the character of the dominant go*ls 
ineach, namely, ( I ) hercntoihrium, wherein 
everything ha.«< life, iwrsonality, volition, 
and design, and the wondrous attributes 
of man; (2) 2oo</ietVim, wherein life is nut 
attributea fndistrriminately to lifelefv 
things, the atlrilMite-j tif man are iinjnited 
to the animals and no line of demarca- 
tion is drawn between man and beast, 
Hn<1 all fac-ts and phenomena of nature 
are ex{>tuiued in tlie mythic history of 
these soomorphic gods;' (3) physiiheitm^ 
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wlitTciii a \vi<l«' (lifffn^ricr- rconfrn: r 1 
bctweeu luau anU the animal!-, ! hei>o\\ersi 
and phenomeiiA of nature are ()ersoni6ed. 
and the ntxls are aiitlirofMtinorphir: and 
(4) p*ychoUi€imif wherein mental attri- 
Ymtes and moral and social characteristics 
w itli whicli ari- a«»tK'iated the iM(\vci>i of 
nature are t>er}<onitie<l and deitied, and 
there arise gtuls of war, of love, of rev- 
elry, plenty, and fortune. This la«t '•Tat'O. 
by prooe8i<e8 of mental intq;mtion, paa^eij 
into monotheism on the one hand and 
int" i-aiithiisim on the otlit-r. It is frmiid 
that these four stages are not thus siuHf tw- 
elve, bnt that they may and do overlaj), 
and (liat it is pe rhaps f.i call them 

phases rather than st^es of growth, in 
that they may exist eide by side. 

Hrinton learnflly calls' nttonfinn to the 
distinctively native American chunu'ter 
of the lariie body of myths and talee 
rehearsed among the American alx>ri}r- 
inw". His studies include also^ nmeh 
etymological analysis of mythic and 
Itrcndary names, which is unfortunately 
largely inaccurate, analysis being apjiar- 
ently made to accord wiCh a preconceived 
idea «»i what it should dis«-|os?e. Thin 
vitiates a lai^ge part of his otherwise 
excellent identifications of the objective 
realitirs of the ajients found in themv - 
thology. Heabu treats in his instructive 
style the various cults of the deminrfre, 
or the ciilture-licjo i»r Iicid-l""!; I'tit it 
must be borne in mind that here the 
so-called her* »-god is not solely or even 
chiefly such in character. In (lisi-n««iiivr 
the hero-myths of the m. w. I'acific coast 
tribes, Boas points out the fact that the 
ciiltun -hero of that area wa'- iiot always 
prompted by altruistic motives in "giv- 
ing the world its present shape and man 
hifl art*!." TIu- hero is cretlited with 
failures as well as with successes, and 
in character is an ^'eeotist pure and 
simjile." On the -itli' r l)ainl. Hiias finds 
in the life and character of the Al^on- 
outan Nanaboieho (q. v. ) altruistic motives 
(Intiiiiiaiit. Thi< ten-U-ncy to displace the 
egotistic motivei; of the primitive trans- 
former with preeminently altruistic ones 
is strori^'ly icarkcil in the i haracter of the 
IroQUouu) Tharonhiawagon (q. v. ^, a par- 
allel if not a roifnate conception with that 
of tin- AldM.iniaii Nana1"izho. As allow- 
ing u transitional stage on the way to al- 
truism, Boas states tnat the transformer 
among the Kwakiiitl brint's alont tin 
changes for the benefit of a friend and not 
for himself. Whi le there are pome Algon- 
qiiian myths in which Nanalnj/ho ai i i ar s 
as a trickster and teller of falseiioods, 
among the Iro«|Uois the tricksterand buf- 
foon h-A- Ixcti ilcveloped alongsi<le that 
of the demiurge, and is sometimes reputed 
to be the brother of Death. The mink, 
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r'ii> wolverene, tnr Muejay, the raven- 
and the coyote are represented as trick, 
stem in the myths of many of the tribes 
of the Pacitic flope aixl the N. W, coast. 

Matthews, in "The Night Chant, a 
Oeremony of the Navaho" ( Mem. Am. 
Mus. Nat. Hist., v, 1902K introduces an 
interesting account of the striking sym- 
bolism and mythic philosophy of this 
remarkable |ieople. 

Miss Fletcher, in her manv excellent 
and instructive writinfrs on the customs 
mill syiiiUolisni of the Tndianf whom she 
has studie*!, has placed the study of my- 
thology on a scientific basis. In her 
"Hako: A Pawnee Ceremonv" (l.»2d 
liep. B. A. £., 1903), Miss Fletcher treats 
in masterful manner this interesting 
Heries of ritej>, whirh, with marked sym- 
pathy and the skill of ripe experience, 
she analyises and interprets in such wise 
that the delicately veiled symbolism and 
mythic! conceptions are clearly brought to 
view. 

In the y.ufh'i record of the genesis of the 
worlds, as recorded by Gushing (loth 
Hep. B. A. E., 1896), Awonawilona, the 
Maker atid Container of all, alone and un- 
uerplexed awaiting fate, existed before the 
neginning of time in the darkness which 
knew no beL'iiininir. Then he conceived 
within himself, and projecting his think- 
ing into the void of night, around him 
evolve<l fopsof increase— mists [xiteiit with 
growth. Then, in like manner, the All- 
container took upon himself the form and 
person oi the Sun. the Father of men, who 
thus came to l>e, and by whose light and 
brigh ten i ng theclood mists became thick- 
ene<l into water, and thus was marie the 
worlddioldiiigsea. Then from "his sub- 
stance of flesh ontdrawn from thesarface 
of his persijn," he made the seed of two 
worlds, fecundating therewith the flea. 
By the heat of hie rays there was formed 

thenon green sctiins, which increasing 
apace became "The Four-fold Containing 
Mother-earth*' and the "All-covering 
Father-sk\'." Then from the consorting 
together of these twain on the great 
world-watetw. terrestrial life was gener- 
ated, and therefrom sprang all being's "f 
earth— men and the creatures, from the 
*• Four-fold womb of the Worid. ' ' Then 
the Karth-mother repulsed tlie Sky- 
father, and growing heavy sank into the 
embrace of the waters of the sea, and 
tlni-^ she SI |i;irated from the Sky-fattier, 
leaving him in the embrace of tlie waters 
above. Moreover, the Earth -mother 
and the Sky-falher, like all sur|ias?iing 
beings, were changeable, metamorphic, 
even like smoke in the wind, were 
"transmutahle at thought, nmnifestm^ 
themselvet^ in any form at will, as 
dancera may by mask-making." Then 
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from the nethermost of the four <ave» 
(\voiiiIh) of th(> worhl, the seed of men 
aiid the < n'uturi'>' took form antl grew; 
even a*» withui e^^rs in warm places worms 
quickly form and ai>| t ur, and, growinpr, 
soon hurst their shells and emerge, as n»ay 
hap|>cn, hirds, tadpoles, or nerpents: ho 
men an«l all creatures grew manifoldly 
and multiplied in many kin<l8. Than did 
the lowermost world cave hecome over- 
filled with living thinv:^, full of untinii>he<l 
creature?, crawlinj? like reptiles one over 
another in black darknew, thickly crowd- 
in;.' tnu' ther and treading: <«tie on aii< 'ther, 
one spitting on another an* 1 ditiiig other in- 
decency, in such mannerthat themnrmur- 
ititrH and the lamentHti"ns iK-raiiir loud, 
and many amidst the growing confusion 
Bonght to e«»ca|ie, ^rowinj? wiser and more 
iiiaiilike. Then P. >shai> ankya, the fore- 
nio.st and wii^eht of men, urii>ing from the 
nethermost sea, came among: men an^l the 
livinjr thiiiLr-, atitl, pityiiiL' t Iiriii. ol^aiTiod 
egrens frouj that first world cave through 
such a daric and narrow path that some 
«( ('inir Jiomewhut, crowdmvr nft< r, could 
not follow him. so eager luightily did they 
Btri ve one w^tth another. A tone then did 
Pf>shaivaiik va coiiu* from one rav*' to 
an(»th(>r into thin world, then, island-like, 
lying amidst the world waters, vast, wet, 
and unstable. Tic ^nnjrht and f<nmd the 
8un-father and Uvoughi liiui to deliver 
themenand the creatares f rom that neth- 
ermost Wi 'I Id. 

Speaking nf thr iViai<lii myth.s, Dixon 
(Bull. Am. Mil- Nat. Hist.,' wii, i>t. 3, 
liHVS) says that from prt'sriit kiKiwledge 
of them, the facts of niost inicn>t are tlie 
large nieaj^ure of system and He<pience 
found in tlif nnthrilntry of the sto<'k; 
the proiiiincurt^ given U> tin '*<;resition 
e|»isod<'"' and to the evenL« comiected 
with it; the stronj;ly contrasted charac- 
ters of the "Creator" and the Coyote; 
theappnt* lit absence of a myth of mi^ra- 
tit)n, and the diversity shown within the 
stock; that "beginning with the cre- 
ation, a ratln-r systematic chain of events 
leads up to the appearance of the ances- 
tors of the present Indians, with whose 
comin*,; the mythic cy«'!e »'ame to a close. 
Thh mythic era 6eeni8 to fall into a 
nnmher of |ierio«lB, with earh of which 
a LToup or set of mylli- lias to deal." 
During the first era occurs the coming of 
Kodoyanp^ ( F)arth-namer) and Covote, 
the "dtBcovery" of this world by theiu, 



an<l the preparation of it for the "first 
jM'ople"; next, the "creation" of the 
first (leopU; and the tnakinp: and plant- 
ing of the g«'nns of liumaii beings, the 
Indians i in the form of small wooden 
figures), who were to follow; third, the 
long period in which the first i)eople were 
engjige<l in violence and confiicrt, and were 
finally tmnsfonned into the various ani- 
mals in the present world. During this 
|)eriod I%arth - maker (or Karth-namer) 
sought to destroy Coyote, whoee evil 
ways and desires antagonized his own. 
In this struggle I-jirtli-namer was as>istMl 
by the Conqueror, who destroyed many 
monsters and evil beings who lat^ 
would have < iidan;_'erfd the life of tm-u 
who e>hould come on the SK^ne. In the 
fimd period comes the last stmgjle. 
whrii in Karth-mnkr r strive?! in vain u iih 
Coyote, his defeat and flight to the Ea^ 
synehronously with the coming of the 
hniuaii race, the Imlians, who eprang up 
from the placet) where the original pairs 
had long before been bnried as small 
wooden fiirnrfs. T>ixon fnrtlitr says: 
"Nor is the creation here merely an epi- 
sode—a ren.'reation after a deltfge brooght 
on by one vixn^o nr aiiotfier n« it is in 
MMoe my tli»)jogit'>-. ib-rt' the < r<»ation is 
a real beginning; beyond it, btbiod it, 
there is nothinj; in tlie bcL'inning was 
only the great sea, cahn and unlimited, 
to which, down from the ck»ar sky, the 
Creator came, or on which be and C..vote 
were floating in a canoe. Ui the uriu-in 
or previous place of abtnleof eit lu r Crea- 
tor or Coyote, the .Maidu knew nothing." 
Tint Dixon adds that the Achomawi, 
northern neighbors of the Maidu, poab 
this history ninrb farffier liack, saying 
that at tirsst tbt-rr wi-rt- but the shoreless 
seft and the dear sky: that a tiny cloud 
api»eare«l in the sky, whicli, gradually 
increasing in size, linally attained large 
proportions, then condense<l until it be- 
came the iSilver-(iray Fox, the Cn;aT jr; 
that inunediately there an»se a fog which 
in turn loiidenscd until it l)ecame Co}ote> 
8ee Ciihuiift, Fetish, (henda, Religion. 

The bibliography of the mythology of 
the Indians N. of Mexico is vi-ry exten- 
sive. For an excellent sunmian^ of the 
literature of the subject, consolt Cham- 
berlain in .lour, Auj. Folk-lore, xvni. Ill, 
1905, and the continuous Recoidof Ameri- 
can Folk-lore published in the mme 
magazine. (j. M. a. h.) 
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